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AiAN  SumiERLy  Cole,  C.B.  f 
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A.  W.  B.  Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  r5!!!S!l?!L. 
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Crakles  EDvxrND  Newton  Robinson,  M.A.  f 
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C  F.  B.  Chabt.eh  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Umversity  of  J  ni»|ich  ntMn^ 
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C  E«  Bmu         Cablton  Huntley  Hayes.  A.M..  Ph.D.  f 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  tn  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Member -{  BogUlllli  VBL  and  IV. 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  |^ 

0.  W*  C  0.       Cbabt.es  William  Cbadwick  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Chichele  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford  University.    Fellow  of  AUf  Souls' 
College.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Madrid  < 
Academia  de  b  Historia.   Author  dt  The  Art  0!  War  in  the  MiddU  Atai  The  Great 
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0.  W.  W.  Snt  Chablbs  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.  Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission,  x8s8-i86a.  British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Commis- 
aoo.  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  1886-1894.  Director-General.of 
Militanr  Education,  X895-1898.    Author  of  FroM  Korti  to  Khartoum;  Life  0/  Lord 

'D.  G«  B.  David  Geoboe  Hogabts,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoHege,  Oxfofd.  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naukratts,  ite9  and  1903; 
Ephesus,  X904-1905:  Assiut,  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at  Athens, 
1097-1900;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

D.E.  David  Hannay.  r«MMMii.< 
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D.  J.  B.  D.  J.  Mattsews.  r 
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&Br.  Ebmest  Baucex,  M.A.  rBlMton; 

Fellow  of.  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  History  at,  St  John's  College,  Osford.  Formerly  <  BmpMror; 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar,  1895.  I  Bnipin. 

Edwaio  Bttrnett  Tylos,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  /  Bnnii^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Tylor,  E.  B.  \  ^^ 

Rt.  Rzv.  Eowaxd  Cuthbest  Butlek,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  D.LnT.  (Dublb).  f-. 

Akbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Lauaiac  History  of  Pfelladtua,*'  -{  EUai. 
in  Cambridge  Texts  and  Sttidies,  voL  vL  I 
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TtmUKD  GOSSB,  LL.D.  J  WniiiU*  p^tr^'  Iteav 

See  the  biographical  artide:  Gosn.  Edmund  W.  {S^^f^jCHS!' 

EiOLE  Gasckk,  M JNST.E.E.  flMifBttf  Svralr: 

Managing  Director  of  Britidi  Electxic  Traction  Ca,  Ltd.    Anthor  of  Mtamai  cf-\     rjmuuiijrlaL 
BUctnearUndtrtakmgs;  Ac.  I     ^'"""^'"^ 

^^  Pf^ S^^*J-9-^'' ,    ^         c     t       r.  StmliPinona  (impart). 

Seethebiognphicalarttcle:GoBST,  Sir  John  Eldom.  L 

EnnsT  Akihto  Gabdnek,  M.A.  fHeml^  BDr,  lyldaiim; 

See  the  biographical  articfe:  Gardner,  Percy.  \  SlMhttMiiiii;  EnMtu 

EowAMD  Heawooo.  M.A.  f 

GoBville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical'!  BgOil* 
Sodety,  London.  I 

Edvabo  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Ozon.),  LL.D.  f  BnentidM; 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Untvernty  of  Beriin.  Author  of  GImcMcAIs  iesi  bttiwdbmiia. 
Alttrtktuiu :  Geschickit  des  aUen  AgypUns ;  Die  IsraeUU»  tmd  ikre  Nackbarstdmme,     I  wv^moa. 

Edward  Stanley  Poole.  S  EovU  Eidan  OL  im  teh!). 

See  the  biographical  article :  Poole,  Reginald  Stvart.  I  ^"^      ^^  ^  '^'* 

I.  Y.  Rev.  Eiwund  Venables  (1819-189$).  T  Rmte  D^i  and  EBihcr 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.   Anthor  ct  Episcopal  Palaces  ^  En^and.  \     WMkl. 

RWfc  Fiexd-Marsral  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,G.C.M.G.  Jnl— .i,  ij-„t ^— .- 

See  the  biographical  artide:  Wood,  Sir  Evelyn.  \  ^D?*.  Motum,  Army. 

F.&G.  Frederick  CoRNWALUS  Conybearb,  M.A.,  D.Tb.  (Gieasen).  rBDlbhRiiv 

Fellow  "Of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Univeraity  College.  Oxford.  •{  bAhTrM* 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armetwm  TexU  of  Anslotle;  Myth,  Magic  and  ManU\  Stc  I  """i*"*^ 

F.  6.  H.  B         FszDERiCK  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  f  U«1b; 

Fdlow  and  Lecturer  in  Claastcs.  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  \  &■•«»  DngdOBI  oL 

P.  J.  H.  Francis  Tohn  Havertieid,  M.A..  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  F.S.A. 

Camden  Profosor  of  Andent^History  in  the  Untvenity  of  Oxford.    Fdlow  of 


Monographs  on  Roman  History:  Ac. 

F.  U.  0.  Francis  Llewelyn  Gritfith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Rodtf  in  E^yptologv.  Oxford  Untvernty.  Formerly  Schdar  of  Queen's  College  J  *.««••  Jm^ismi 
Oxford.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  ArehaeologicafReports  of  &!  '^^^  AndmL 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.   Fellow  of  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.       I 

F.H.a  Frank  R.  Cana.  J  fcvnfc  J/«fcni  rii  AiiiA 

Author  ciSontk  Africa  from  the  Gnai  Trek  to  lie  Uman.  -^^fVK  Mooem  {m  part). 

F.  R.  ■.  FkANds  RxcBARD  Maunsell,  CM.G.  r 

Ltetttenant-Cdond.R.A.   MiiitaryVice-Consul,Sivaa.Trebin>nd.Van  (Kurdistan).  J  Intnilll  (in  part); 
A^w^'oJKifKrf^***^        **  Embassy.    Constantinople,    1 901-1905. 1  RnlllfMI  (m  ^orf). 

F.  W.E.  Frederick  WnxiAM  Marland,  LL.D.  %  rv«»ii.kTi.. 

Seethebiographicalarticle:MAlTLAND,F.W.  ^ Mfnill  lAW. 

F.  W.  ».•         FREDERICK  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  fwiMMM* 

SSSLf^.t*?"?"  ^  ^  Museum  of  Practfcal  Geology,  London.  i879-i9<».1  SSS^* 
Prcndent  of  the  GeologisU'  Association,  1887-1689.  \  ■mMF- 


6.  C  W.  George  Charles  Williaieson,  Litt.D.  r 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Miniatnres ;  Life  of  Richard  J 
5T*''  H^KP^'^  Endeheart;  Por^U  Drawings;  &c.  Editor  of  new  edition! 
of  Bryan's  Dtcltonary  of  Patnlers  and  Engraoen,  { 

••  B  Rkv.  George  Eomundsok,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

Formerly  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Bnsenose  College,  Oxford.     Ford's  Lecturer. 
»909'i9io.     Employed  by  British  Government  in  preparation  of  the  British' 
c«ie  in  the  Bntish  Guiana-Vencxudan  and  British  Guiana-BrazUian  boondary 
arbttratKMUL  ' 

fi>G.CL  •  OZORGB  GomiB  Cbbbolm,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Geography  in  the  University  of  Edinbui, 
Scottiaii  Geographical  Society.  Author  of  Handbao 
Edhor  of  Loofftaan's  Caufteer  rf  lie  World. 


VgmoBtt  Cool  oL 


irgh.    SecreUry  of  the  Royal  J  ■■TOf^S  GeogrttPh  < 
wk  ef  Commercial  Coog^pky,  |     StalisHet. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

Geosob  Hbbbsbt  Carfknter,  B.Sc.  J 

Vnitmot  of  Zoolosy  in  theRoyal  College  of  Sdence,  DubHa.   Author  of  ItuecU:  i  BltomotoCf. 
Tkur  StncHtn  and  I4f»,  I 

Sn  GkOXOB  StoEMHAIC  CuXKE,  G.C.M.G.,  G.CJ.E.,  F.R.S.  fwmw^»  UUUm^ Oh^aiLmM. 

Govenior  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Imperial  Ikfaut;  Jbusia's  Gnat  Sea  Fewer  A  ^S^lTutT^  ^^^^ 
neLaaGfeaiNamaWan&c  I     »w«»S. 

Hams  A.  E.  Dsizsch,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  f 

Giffofd  Lecturer  at  the  Univeni^  of  Aberdeen.  1067-1908.    Author  d[  DteOr-j  Bmbiyologj:  PkytieUiy  ef 
gamsckeu  RegiJaHoHen;  Der  Viiafismus  als  Gesckkkle  uad  als  Lekre;  JTie  Science  \      Deedepment, 
ami  PhiMegy  ef  the  Organism;  Ac.  I 

Henst  BiADLET  M.A.,  Ph.D.  r_ 

P^v  of  the  British  Academy.    Jobt  Editor  of  the  New  Bnaish  Dielumary<  BBsUsh  Utenton  (jL). 
(MonI).  Auiborct  The  Story  ef  the  GoUui  The  Making  tfBng^iai  Ac  I 

Hu(B  Chbhouc,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpui  Christi  CoUege.  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  llth  edition -{  BBsUsh  Hlitoiy:  XIL  «0  ^ori). 
of  the  auyciopaedia  Britannica,   Co-Editor  <A  the  loth  edition.  L 

Kajoe-Gensial  Six  Henet  Cesswicke  Rawumson,  Baet.,  G.C3.  /  laphzates  (m  Pard. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rawumson,  Sir  H.  C  ^      r  \     r^  /• 

Rev.  Henry  Fansbawe  Tozer,  M.A^  F.R.G.S. 

Hon.  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Histoncal  Society  of  Greece.    Author  of  *  BnbOML 
History  ef  Anciem  Ceegjrapky\  CtassiaU  Geography i  Lectures  on  the  Geography  e$ 
GreeuiSoc 

Snister4t-La[w,'  Middle  Temple.  {  *»*•*•  »»*  Ho™»  AgWllfc 

Rev.  Henry  Herbert  WnxiAifS,  M.A.  f 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Hertford  College,  Oxford.    Examining  -{  Ethlot  (m  parO- 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff .  L 

H.  IL  B.  Hugh  Munro  Ross.  f  . 

Formeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.   Editor  of  The  Tiwus  Engmeenng  <  KDguih  Cbaoiiel  (m  parfj, 
SnpptemenL   Author  of  British  Railways,  .(. 

H.  E.  S.  B.      Huda  Mary  R.  Murray,  M.A.  /  -„-„,v  !-«--.-.  /  •   A^^ 

Lecturer  on  English  at  Roy»l  HoUoway  College.  \  »«"»  LEUgnSfS  Km  part), 

H.  H.  G«  Harry  Norman  Gardiner,  A.M.  f 


Bnglaiid;  Physical  Geography 
(IL,  IV.). 


Till 

G.H.a 

G.s.a 

E.A.B.D. 

B.Br. 

E.Gh. 

E.C.S. 

B.7.T. 

B.B1L 

H.H.W. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  USA,   Editor  of  Jonathan  <  Edwirdl.  JoDEtliaa  (wi  Part). 
Edwards— a  Rttrospect,  I 

H.  B.  ■•  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc..  LL.D. 

Director  of  British  Rainfau  Organisation.  Formerly  President  of  the  JtayaX  Meteoro- 
logical Society.  Hon.  Member  of  Vienna  Geographical  Society.  Hon.  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  Geograohical  Societies  of  Paris,  Beriin,  Budapest,  St  Petersburg,  * 
Amsterdam,  Ac.  Bntisn  Ddegate  to  International  Conference  on  the  Exploration 
of  the  Sea  at  Christiania,  looi.  Author  of  The  Realm  ef  Nature;  The  Clyde  Sea 
Area;  The  BmgUfh  Lakes;  The  Intematianal  Geography,   Editor  of  British  RaistfalL 

H.  t  Henry  Sidowick,  LL.D.  f  wkim  ts^  ju^\ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sidgwicr,  H.  \  *™"  ^  P^^^ 

H.  8w«  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  PK.D.,  LLJ>.  r 

Univcfttty  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford.  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Munich,  J  biMMiitA. 
Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  Helsingfors.  Author  of  A  History  of  English  Sonnds  siiue  1  ""V"**""* 
the  EarUest  Period;  A  Handbook  iff  Phonetics:  Ac.  (. 

B.  Till  Dl         Henry  van  Dyez,  A.M.,  D J>.,  LL.D.  f  _ 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  University,  U.S.A.   Author  of  The  Poetry  ■{  BmeiSOII. 
ef  Tennyson;  The  Rnlisig  Passion;  The  Spirit  of  America;  Ac.  I 

E«  W«  C  Dl      Henry  Wiluax  Carless  Davis,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  (Allege,  Oxford.   Fellow  of  All  Soub'  College,  Oxford,  -j  Elauor  of  AqittitelHt. 
1895-1903.   Author  of  En^and  wider  the  Normans  and  Angteim ;  Charlemagne.        [^ 

L  A.  Israel  Abrabams,  M.A.  r  Bnboni,  DavM: 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  Univcnity  of  Cambridge.   President,  J  vtiisii  iinin«  • 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Endfeid.   Author  of  A  Short  History  ef  Jewish  LUera- 1  Su^Z  i^!r?k»»ib 
hire;  Jewish  L^fe  in  tke  Middle  J[st;9tc  [  Elfsha  ben  AbiqrglL 

ElMMsalllMUM; 

EleetrieMj; 
J.  A.  7*  JOBN  AicBROSE  Fleiono,  M.A.,  D.SC.,  F.R.S.  Eleotrieitj  Snppltr; 

BeetroUnstlei; 

BeetromsgiiodiBi; 

Bleetrometer; 

Bleetropbonis; 

Ekdnsoops;  ElMtrottiiUei. 

J*  A«  B»  JoBN  AxxBN  Howe,  B.Sa  f  gnyuwj  •  />aIam»  fin  ^* 

Curator  and  Ubrarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.    Author  of  J  S^^*  ototogy  vm.;, 
Geeloo^  Building  Stones,  |^«MtM. 

J.  A.  B.  H»       Sn  James  Aitoustds  Henry  Murray,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.  f  WB,t|.||  LaimAc* 

See  the  biographical  article:  Murray,  Sir  James  A.  H.  \  sngusn  &«agiiag«. 

J.  0. 0.  A.        John  Georce  Clabx  Anderson,  If  A.  f 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Formeriy  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College;  •{  BnjIllL 
Craven  Fellow,  Oxford,  1896.   Conington  Priaeman,  1893.  t 


JOBN  Ambrose  Flemino,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  EngineerinK  in  the  Univeruty  of  London.  Fellow  of 
University  College.  London.  Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Vice-President  oithe  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Author  cfThe  Princiaes 
ef  Electric  Waee  Telepaphy;  MapieU  and  Electric  CnrrenU;  Ac. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES  « 

M,^M»  JOfSR  GxAT  McKenducc,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Emcrituft  Profetior  of  Physioiogy  at.  the  University  of  GUseov.     Profeaior  of  i  EqalDbriUOL 
Physiology,  1876-1906.   Author  of  Life  ni  Motkmi  Lrfe  of  HelmkoUai  Ac  L 


j:aB. 


i.H.7. 


John  Geokce  Robektson,  ILA.,  Pk.D.  ( 

Professor  of  Gemuin  Languace  and  Ltteratore,  University  of  London.  Editor  of  J  ffiiinnnJ^ri 
the  Modem  Languaf^  JonnuL  Author  of  History  tf  German  Literatim',  SchHUr  |  ■*»«'«"IP^""« 
Hfier  a  Centuryi  dec  L 

JOBN  ReNXT  FsSESE,  M.A.  J  ««nMM 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Sc  John's  College,  Cambridge.  I  ■4™<*** 

J.  H.  Bk  Riv.  JaMES  Harot  Ropes,  D.D.  f 

Busscy  Professor  of  New  TcstftmenC  Critidsm  and  InterpreUtion,  and  Dexter  J  ^-...^ vimtmMm. »».  4%^ 

Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature.  Harvard  UniverHty     Author  of  The  Apostolic]  ■PI»«WII»  «PII»  »  »•. 
Agft  in  the  Ught  ej  Modem  Criticismi  Ac  I 

I.  HL  B.  Jotai  HouAND  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  r 

Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge  Univcr^ty  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  J  vimIiImi  nnii  ^ 
Authorof  L*/« of  JVa^rfera  /.;  NapoUaiuc Studios;  The beoelopmeutojtkt  European  ]  "■■'"^  um«. 
Nations ;  The  life  of  PiUi&c  I 

JL  J.  H  Snt  Joseph  John  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 


i.n.w. 


i.&H. 


CavcndisK  Professor  oif  kxperimcnul  Physics,  Cambridge.     Fdlow  of  Trinity 
^resident  of  the  British  Association.  1909-ioia    Author  of  A  Treatise  • 


EMitoWftVM. 


BnergsUos; 

Bntrgy  (m  ^«rO. 


College.    President  of  the  British  Association.  I909-I9ia 

M  the  Motion  of  Vortex  Rin^s;  AppUeation  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry: 

Recent  Restarckes  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Ac* 

i.  L?  Snt  JpSEPH  Laxmoe,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.    Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge  University.    Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.     Professor  of  Natural, 
Philosophy,  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  in  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland. 
1880-1883.   Author  of  Ether  and  Matter,  and  various  mem<Hrs  on  Matnematics  and 
Phyncs. 

hit, Mm  John  Linton  Mykes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univtrnty  of  Oxford.  Formeriy  J 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  Geography,  Univcnity  oif  1 
Liverpool,  and  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology,  University  of  Oxford.  L 

J.  ILJL  John  Malooim  Mxtchexx.  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  Collene,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  ClassKs,  East  London  ■{  BrlgSBl  (mi  PaH^* 
College  (Univerdty  olLondon).  Joint  Editor  of  Groie's  ifwlory  0/ G^cicf.  I 

i.  E.  Ba.         John  Matthews  Manly.  A.M.,  PhJ>. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  ,^ 

Managing  Editor  of  irodcmPAUofagy.   Author  61  The  LangnaMefChaucer*s  Legend'  BBtfiUl  UtMBtOfS  (IL). 
of  Good  Women;  Ac.     Editor  c/T Specimens  of  the  Pro-^iahespeanan  Drama; 
English  Prose,  itJi^lS^;  Engfish  Poetry,  1170-18^;  Ac 

J.  F.  fHu  Rxv.  John  Punnett  Petebs,  Ph.D..  D.D.  f  ^nOk  • 

Canon  Residentiary,  Cathedral  of  New  York.   Formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  the  J  srirfn  • 
Univcfsity  of  Pennsylvania.    Director  of  the  Univcnity  Expedition  to  Babykmia,  1  fV"^  * .     ,,    ^^^ 
1888-189$.   Anther  of  ^t^^,  sr  £xploraliMU  and  ilAmiliv«f  M  (As  £«^ftralM.      IBOpoxvm  {m  parQ. 


John  SmiH  Fistr,  DLSc,  F.G.S.  r 

Fttrographer  to  the  Geotoncal  Survey.  'Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrdogy  in  Edin-  J  BpidiOriti ; 
borgh  Univcraity.    Keill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuii^.    Bigsbyl  BlrfdflfHt. 
MeSallist  of  the  Geol6gkal  Society  of  London.  •-       ••    j  ^mwuumm. 

John  Stueoeon  Macsay.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Chief  Mathematical  NIaster  at  Edinbunh  Academy,  1871-1904.  First  President  J 
of  the  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Sodety^  Author  of  Aritbnetical  Exercises;] 
Elements  of  EuduL  I 

w  T.  Beauy.  r 

Joint  Author  of  Stanford's  Enrste.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ge^rapkieali  BrthOOla  Cm  Hrtt» 

Magjuine,   TransUtorofSven  Hedin's  77kf0«glbilna,  Cmlra/iliM  and  rtM;  Ac    L 

Joseph  T&omas  CvNNiNGBAir,  M.A.,  F2.S.  r 

Lecturer  on  ZoohMnr  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fdlow  J  ^^ 
of  University  CoUege,  Oxford.    AssisUnt  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  1  "^ 
University  of  Edinborgh.   Naturalist  to  the  Btarine  Bk)togical  Association.  L 


i.  T.  Bi.  John  T.  Beauy. 


J.  W.  Bh.         Janes  Wtcuvr  HKAmj»f,  M.A. 

Staff  Inmector  of  Seoonidary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formeriy 
FeOow  of  Kinc's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History. 
at  Queen's  College.  London.  Author  of  Eismorch  and  (he  Foundation  rfihe  German  ^ 
Empire;  iacm 


IL 

Author  of  Tltf/njlrf^yncitfrc/ lis  OrckHns;  Ac   EihariAtht  Portfolio  of  Musical  i^Slf'^'^' 
Archaeohgy,  -r-       *  v        j  ]^EaFllOllllim. 

L.D.*  Louis  DucBESNE.  fEtoatteliis: 

See  the  bwgraphica!  artkle:  DOCHBSNB,  L.  M.  Ol  t  EOfSOtaS  L  till  IL 

Li.  lb  Lbonaid  James  Spbnceb,  M.A.  r 

AssisUnt  in  the  Department  of  Minerafogy.  British  Museum.   Formeriy  Scholar  of  1  ■BNMIIi  ; 
SUney  Sussex  CoU^  Cambridge,  and  Harkncss  Scholar.   Editor  of  the  Mineral-  i  BpliolS ; 
ogical  Mag^Mine.  tBraklsdlt. 

k  ?.*  Lima  VnxABx. 


lulian  Foreupi  Office  (Emigratkm  Department).  Formerly  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vksr-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  1906;  Phil- 
adelphia. 1907;  and  Boston,  US.A.,  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  Ufe  in  Tomm 
assd  Country;  (kc 


I 
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INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


H*  D»  B» 


ILJa. 

]LO.B.a 

B*  B«  X« 
H.P. 

N*  Ha 


0.  J.  R.  & 

P.A.K. 

P.U. 

P.H.T.O. 

P.8.A. 

RAd. 

&A.8.IL 

R.aj. 

R.H.a 

R.B.V. 


B.J.H. 

B.1..^ 

a& 

B.V.& 

Moses  Gastek,  Ph.D.  (Leipdc). 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sepharaic  GNnmunities  of  England.  Vioe-Prerident,  Zionist 
Congress.  1898,  1899.  1900.  Ilchester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  By* 
zantine  Literature,  1886  and  i8()i.  President.  Folklore  Society  of  England.  Vice- 
President,  Anglo- Jewish  Aasoaatioo.  Author  of  History  of  fimmanian-Popaiar 
LUeraturt;  &c. 

Maxion  H.  Spxelmann,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art.   Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris.  Buenos  Aires,  Rome,  and  the  Franco- Britidi , 
Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of  '*  Punch  ":  British^  Portrait  Painting ^ 
to  the  Opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Worhs  of  C.  P,  Watts,  RJi.;  BritUl 
Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day,  Henriette  Ronner;  Ac 

Morris  Jastrow,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Unhrernty  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S^  Author  of 
Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  &c. 

MAxnnuAN  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  LofKlon  University.    Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birming 
ham  University,  1905-1908. 

Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    University  Lecturer  in  ^Mgraphy.  'i 
Joint  Auth(M-  of  Catalome  of  the  Sparta  Museum.  L 

Mark  Pattison. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pattison,  Mark. 

Norman  McLean,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.    Joint  Editor  of  the  larger  Qunbrid^  Septuagint. 

Oliver 


BmiiMseii,  lUbtik 


EfflSin  (in  part). 


{ 

ling-'l 


Enshkiga 


{ 

{ 

VER  Elton.  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Liverpool.    A)itbar  of  Modem  \ 
Studies ;  The  A  ugustan  Ag/ts ;  Michael  Drayton ;  &c.  I 

OsBERT  John  Radcuffe  Howartb,  M.A. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Geographical  Scholar,  1901.    Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association. 

Prince  Peter  Alexexvttch  Kropotkin.  J 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin.  Prince  P.  A.  \ 

Pbhip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  r 

Lecturer  on  Phyncal  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  University.  Formerly  J 

of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Autnor  of  Monograph  of  Brihsh  Quubnan  | 
THlobitet.   Translator  and  Editor  of  Kayser's  Comparaisoe  Geology,  L 

Mrs  Craicie  C  John  Oliver  Hobbes  ")• 

See  the  biographical  article:  Craicib,  P.  M.  T. 


Bnsmns  (in  pad^, 
EptaiMm 


En^llsb  Utentnn  (IIL,  IV.). 

EnglaBd:  TcpograpKf,  Popt^ 
latioH  and  Industries  (L, ' 
VI.,  VIIL,  IX.); 

BDgUsli  ChuiiMl  (ill  p<ui), 

Bitlioillft  {in  part). 


Percy  Stafford  Allen.  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.   Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Ensmns. 

Robert  Aoamson,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  artkle:  Aoamson,  R. 

Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund* 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  • 

See  the  biographical  article:  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  C. 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.LrTT.  f 

Grinfield  Lecturer,  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford.  FeBow  of  the  British  J 
Academy,  Formeriy  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Author  | 
of  Critical  History  a/  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life;  Booh  of  Jubttees;  &c  I 

Colonel  Robert  Hamilton  Vetch,  R.E..  C.B. 

Employed  on  defences  of  Bermuda,  Bristol  Channel,  Plymouth  Harbour  and  Malta, 
1861-1876.  Secreury  of  R.E.  Institute,  Chatham,  1877-1881.  Commanded  R.E. 
Submarine  Minins  Batt.,  1884.  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  1889;- 
1894.  Author  of  GordotCs  Campttgn  in  China;  Life  of  LieutenaniCeneral  Sir 
Gerald  Graham,  Editor  of  the  Prtifessional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  R.E, ;  also  the  R,B, 
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See  the  biographical  article:  Garoxmbr.  S.  R.  \  ■nKlidlHbtol7(Vni.,IX.,X.). 

I W,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  f «_  ..  ^  „. 

See  the  bk>graphical  article :  Walpolb.  Sir  Spbncbr.  \  «VillIl  HMoiy:  XII.  {in  pari), 
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T.  Bl  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  M.P.  r 
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of  the  Qmgo  F>w  State.    Officer  of  the  Leffion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Pfo6<«iw  0/    *»»«««• 
Iniemahonal  FraOice  and  Dtplomacy;  Ac   M.P.  fpr  Blackburn,  191a  . 

T.  F.  C.  Dr  Theodore  Freylzngruysen  Collier,  Ph.D.  /  Ehrtn,  Synod  of  • 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  WUliams  College,  WUliamstown,  Mass..  VSJi.        \  Ephesos,  Cduncll  of. 
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WnXIAM  ROBEXTSON  SlOTB,  LL.D. 
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WiLUAM  Wallace. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Wallace,  WnuAii  (18^-1897). 

WiLUSTON  Waleek,  Pb.D.,  D.D. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Wzluam  Edwaxo  Colldis.  M.A.,  D.D.  . 
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Wiluak  Gaemett,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
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of  St  John's  College,  Cambridse.  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Durham 
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Waltee  G.  B^'Millan,  F.C.S.,  MJ.Mech.E.  (d.  190A}. 

Formeriy  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Kngineen,  and  Lecturer  on 
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nVARDBi.  SIR  RBRBBRT  BENJAIIIlf  (1819-1868), 
Ea^iah  soldier-tUtcsman  in  India,  was  bom  at  Frodesley  in 
oa  the  lath  of  November  1819.  HU  father  was 
Edwardcs,  rector  of  Frodesley,  and  his  grandfather 
Sr  John  Edwardcs,  baronet«  eighth  bolder  of  a  title,  conferred 
OB  one  of  his  anccstcws  by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  He  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  and  at  King's  College,  London.  Through 
the  infloence  of  his  unde.  Sir  Henry  Edwardes,  he  was  nominated 
m  1840  to  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company;  and  on  his 
anivil  in  India,  at' the  beginning  of  1841,  he  was  posted  as 
ensign  in  the  ist  Bengal  Fusiliers.  He  remained  with  this 
t^inent  about  five  3rears,  during  which  time  he  mastered  the 
kaonsof  his  profession,  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Hindustani, 
Hindi  and  Persian,  and  attracted  attention  by  the  political 
and  litefaiy  ability  displayed  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared 
mf^  DdkiCiadU, 

la  Novenba  1845,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Sikh  War, 
Edwardes  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards 
l^scovnt)  GoQgh,  then  commander-in-chief  in  India.  On  the 
18th  of  December  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
IfttdkL  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  fought  by  the  side 
of  hB  chief  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon  (February  10, 1846). 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  third  assistant  to  the  com- 
■isBoners  of  the  trans-Sutlej  territory;  and  in  January  1847 
«u  named  first  assistant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  resident 
at  Lahore.  Lawrence  became  his  great  exemplar  and  in  later 
yean  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this 
"btherof  his  public  life  "  whatever  of  great  or  good  he  had 
kinsclf  achieved.  He  took  part  with  Lawrence  in  the  suppression 
of  a  rd^ous  disturbance  at  Lahore  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
soon  afterwards  assisted  him  in  reducing,  by  a  rapid  movement 
to  Jaaumit  ^be  conspirator  Imam-ud-din.  In  the  following 
year  a  more  difficult  task  was  assigned  him — the  conduct  of  an 
eipeditkm  to  Bannu,  a  district  on  the  Wasiri  frontier,  in  which 
tke  people  wouUl  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  collector,  and 
tke  leveone  had  consequently  falloi  into  arrear.  By  his  rare 
tact  and  fertility  of  resource,  Edwardes  succeeded  in  completely 
nwiqafring  the  wild  tribes  of  the  valley  without  firing  a  shot,  a 
victocy  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with  sore  satis- 
faction than  upon  othen  which  brought  him  more  renown.  His 
bal  anmogements  were  such  as  to  obviate  all  difficulty  of 
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collection  for  the  future.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at 
Multan,  by  order  of  the  diwan  Muhraj,  and  of  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  revolt  by  the  latter,  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
authorised  to  march  against  him.  He  set  out  immediately  with 
a  small  force,  occupied  Leiah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  was 
joined  by  Colonel  van  Cortlandt,  and,  although  he  could  not 
attack  Multan,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  and  gave  a  check  at  the 
critfcal  moment  to  their.projects.  He  won  a  great  victory  over 
a  greatly  superior  Sikh  force  at  Kinyeri(June  18),  and  received 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the  local  rank  of  major.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  which  followed  near  Multan,  Edwardes 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  large  force  under  General  Whish  the  siege  of 
Multan  was  begun,  but  was  suspended  for  several  months  in 
consequence  of  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  army  and 
artillery.  JEdwardcs  distinguished  himself  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  fixud  operations,  begun  In  December,  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  dty  on  the  4th  of  January  1849.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
was  promoted  major  by  brevet,  and  created  C.B.  by  special 
statute  of  tSie  order.  The  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
conferred  on  him  a  gold  medal  and  a  good  service  pension  of 
£roo  per  armum. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  Major  Edwardes  returned  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  married  during  his  stay 
there,  and  wrote  and  published  his  fascinating  account  of  ^e 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  the  title  of  A  Year 
on  the  Punjab  Frontier  in  1848-184Q.  His  countrymen  gave 
him  fitting  welcome,  and  the  uni\'ersity  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1851  he  returned  to  India  and 
resumed  his  dvil  duties  in  the  Punjab  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
In  November  1853  he  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  post 
of  commissioner  of  the  Peshawar  frontier,  and  this  he  held  when 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  broke  out.  It  was  a  position  of  enormous 
difficulty,  and  momentous  consequences  were  involved  in  the 
way  the  crisis  might  be  met.  Edwardes  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion.  He  saw  as  if  by  inspiration  the  facts  and  the  needs, 
and  by  the  prompt  measures  which  he  adopted  he  rendered  a 
service  of  incalculable  importance,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation 
with  Afghanistan,  and  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  amir  and 
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the  fttutifcr  tribes  during  the  war.  So  effective  wavbis  procedure 
for  the  safety  of  the  border  that  he  was  able  to  raise  a  large  force 
in  the  Punjab  and  send  it  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  DeOu.  In  1859  Edwardes  once  more  went  to  England,  his 
health  so  greatly  impaired  by  the  continual  strain  of  arduous 
work  that-it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  return  to  India. 
During  his  stay  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
colonel;  and  the  d^ree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Early  in  i86a  he  again  sailed  for 
India,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Umballa  and  agent 
for  the  Cts-Sutlej  states.  He  had  been  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Punjab,  but  on  the  ground  of  failing  htalth  had 
declined  it.  In  February  1865  be  was  compelled  to  finally 
resign  his  post  and  return  to  England.  A  second  good  service 
pension  was  at  once  conferred  on  him;  in  May  1866  he  was 
created  K.C.  of  the  Star  of  India;  and  early  in  1868  was  promoted 
major-general  in  the  East  Indian  Army.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  on  a  life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  high  expecta- 
tions were  formed  of  the  work;  but  he  did  not  live. to  complete 
it,  and  After  his  death  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Herman 
Merivale.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December  1868. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war,  he  was  singulariy  beloved  by 
his  friends,  generous  and  unselfish  to  a  high  degree,  and  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions. 

See  Memorials  0/  At  Lift  and  Letters  cf  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin 
EdwardeSt  by  his  wife  (3  vols.,  London,  1886) ;  T.  R.  E.  Holmeft, 
Four  Soldiers  (London.  1889):  J.  Raskin,  BtM.  pasiontm,  iv.  "A 
Knight's  Faith  "  (1885),  pasM^es  from  the  life  of  Edwardes. 

EDWARDS,  AMEUA  AHN  BLANDFORD  (183X-X893),  EngUsh 
author  and  Egyptologist,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Wellington's 
officers,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  June  1 83 1 .  At  a  very 
early  age  she  displayed  considerable  literary  and  artistic  talent. 
She  beaime  a  contributor  to  various  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  boides  many  miscellaneous  works  she  wrote  eight  novels, 
the  most  successful  of  which  were  Debenkam*s  Vow  (1870)  and 
Lord  Brackenbury  (1880).  In  the  winter  of  1873-1874  she  visited 
Egypt,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  new  openings  for 
archaeological  research.  She  lesmt  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  made  a  considerable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In 
1877  she  published  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,  with  illustra- 
tions by  herself.  Convinced  that  only  by  proper  scientific 
investigations  could  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  be  avoided,  she  devoted  herself  to  arousing  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately,  in  1882,  was  largely 
instrumental  m  founding  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  of  which 
she  became  joint  honorary  secretary  with  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 
For  the  business  of  this  Fund  she  abandoned  her  other  literary 
work,  writing  only  on  Egyptology.  In  1889-1890  she  went  on  a 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  The  substance  of  her 
lectures  was  published  in  volume  form  in  1891  as  Pharaohs, 
PeUahs,  and  Explorers.  She  died  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset,  on  the  xsth  of  April  1892,  bequeathing  her  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  to  University  College,  London, 
together  with  a  sum  to  found  a  chair  of  Egyptology.  Miss 
Edwards  received,  shortly  before  her  death,  a  dvil  list  pension 
from  the  British  government. 

EDWARDS,  BBLA  BATES  (1802-1852),  American  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Massachusetu,  on  the  4th  of 
July  x8o2.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1824,  was  a 
tutor  there  in  1827-1828,  graduated  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  From  1828  to 
1833  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  (organized  in  Boston  in  1815  to  assist  students  for  the 
ministry),  and  from  1828  to  1842  was  editor  of  the  society's 
organ,  which  after  1831  was  called  the  American  Quarterly 
Register,  He  also  founded  (in  1833)  and  edited  the  American 
Quarterly  Observer;  in  1836-1841  edited  the  Biblical  Repository 
(after  1837  cdled  the  American  BiUicai  Repository)  with  which 
the  Observer  was  merged  in  1835;  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
BMiotheca  Sacra  from  1844  to  1851.  In  1837  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Andover,  and  from  1848  until  his  death  was 
associate  professor  of  sacred  literature  there.    He  died  at  Athens, 


Georgia,  on  the  20th  of  April  1852.    Among  Ills  numerous 

publications  were  A  Missionary  Caadteer  (1832),  A  Biography  of 

SdJ-Taughl  Men  (1832),  a  once  widely  known  Edeclic  Reader 

(1835),  a  translation,  with  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  (1807-187  x),  of 

KOhner's  SchulgjrammaUh  der  Griechischen  Sptache  and  Classical 

Studies  (1844),  essays  in  ancient  literature  and  art  written  in 

collaboration  with  Bamas  Sears  and  C.  C.  Fdton, 

Edwards'  Addresses  and  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Boston  m  1853. 

EDWARDS,  BRYAN  (1743-1800),  English  poUtidan  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  on  the  sist  of  May 
X  743.  His  father  died  in  1 7  56,  when  his  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion were  undertaken  by  his  maternal  unde,  SSachaiy  Bayly,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Jamaica.  About  1759  Bryan  went  to 
Jamaica,  and  joined  his  unde,  who  engaged  a  private  tutor  to 
complete  his  education,  and  when  Bayly  died  his  nephew 
inherited  his  wealth,  succeeding  also  in  1773  to  the  estate  of 
another  Jamaica  resident  named  Hume.  Edwafds  soon  became 
a  leading  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Jamaica,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1782  failed  to  secure  a 
seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Chichester.  He  was  again  in 
Jamaica  from  1 787  to  1792,  when  he  settled  in  England  as  a  West 
India  merchant,  making  in  1795  another  futile  attempt  to  enter 
parliament,  on  this  occasion  as  the  representative  of  South- 
ampton. In  1796,  however,  he  became  member  of  parliament 
for  Grampound,  retaining  his  seat  until  his  death  at  Southampton 
on  the  15th  or  i6th  of  July  1800.  In  general  Edwards  was  a 
supporter  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was  described  by  William  Wilbcr- 
force  as  a  powerful  opponent.  By  his  wife,  Martha,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Phipps  of  Westbury,  he  Idt  an  only  son,  Hume. 

In  1784  Edwards  wrote  Thoughts  on  the  lale  Proceedings  of 

Government  respecting  the  Trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  with  the 

United  States  of  America,  in  which  he  attacked  the  restrictions 

placed  by  the  government  upon  trade  with  the  United  States. 

In  1793  ne  published  in  two  volumes  his  great  work.  History, 

Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Cdonies  in  the  West  Indies, 

and  in  1797  published  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  French  Colony 

in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo.    In  1801  a  new  edition  of  both  these 

works  with  certain  additions  was  published  in  three  volumes 

under  the  title  of  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  has  been  translated  into  Cxerman  and  parts  of  it  into  French 

and  Spanish,  and  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  18 19.    When 

Mungo  Park  returned  in  1796  from  his  celebrated  Journey  in 

Africa,  Edwards,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for 

Promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  drew  up 

from  Park's  narrative  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was 

published  by  the  association  in  their  Proceedings;  and  when 

Park  wrote  an  account  of  his  journeys  he  availed  himself  of 

Edwards'  assistance.    Edwards  also  wrote  some  poems  and 

some  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

He  left  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  which  was  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  published  io  1801. 

EDWARDS.  OBORQE  (1693-1773),  English  naturalist,  was 
bom  at  Stratford,  Essex,  on  the  3rd  of  April  1693.  In  his  early 
years  he  travelled  extensivdy  over  Europe,  studying  natural 
history,  and  gained  some  reputation  for  his  coloured  drawings  of 
animals,  especially  birds.  In  1733,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Physidans  in  London.  In  1743  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Birds,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1 751,  and  three  supplementary  volumes,  under  the  title  Clean- 
ings of  Natural  History^  were  issued  in  1 7  58, 1 760  and  1 764*  The 
two  works  contain  engravings  and  descriptions  of  more  than  600 
subjects  in  natural  history  not  before  described  or  delineated. 
He  likewise  added  a  general  index  in  French  and  EngUsh,  which 
was  afterwards  supplied  with  Linnaean  names  by  Linnaeus 
himself,  with  whom  he  frequently  corresponded.  About  1 764  ha 
retired  to  Plaistow,  Essex,  where  heMied  on  the  23rd  of  July 
1773.  He  also  wrote  Essays  of  Natural  History  (1770)  ^^ 
Elements  of  Fossilogy  (i 776). 

EDWARDS.  HENRY  THOMAS  (1837-1884),  Welsh  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  6tb  of  September  1837  at  Uan  ym  Mawddwy, 
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McrioBCtk,  where  has  father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  x86o),  and  after 
teaching  lor  two  years  at  liandoveiy  went  to  Llangollen  as  his 
father's  cnrate.  He  became  vicar  of  Aberdare  in  x866  and  of 
Carnarvon  in  1869.  Here  he  began  his  lifelong  controversy  with 
Noooonlormity,  especially  as  represented  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
(Calvinistic  Bdetbodist)  and  Rev.  £.  Herbcr  Evans  (Congrega- 
lionalnt).  In  1870  he  fought  in  vain  for  the  principle  of  all- 
round  denominatiooalism  in  the  national  education  system,  and 
in  the  same  year  addressed  a  famous  letter  to  Mr  Gladstone  on 
"  The  Chordi  of  the  Cymry,"  pointing  out  that  the  success  of 
Nonconlormity  in  Wales  was  largely  due  to  "  the  withering  effect 
of  an  alien  episoopate."  One  immediate  result  of  this  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Welshman  Joshua  Hughes  (1807-1889)  to 
the  vacant  see  of  St  Asaph.  Edwards  became  dean  of  Bangor  in 
1876  and  at  once  set  about  restoring  the  cathedral,  and  he 
pmooted  a  clerical  education  society  fbr  supplying  the  diocese 
with  educated  Welsh-speaking  cler^.  He  was  a  popular  preacher 
and  an  earnest  patriot ;  his  chief  defect  was  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  theological  attainments  of  Nonconformity,  and  a  Welsh 
commentary  on  St  Matthew,  which  he  had  worked  at  for  many 
years  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1882,  was  severely 
handled  by  a  Bangor  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister.  Edwards 
saffered  from  overwork  and  insomnia  and  a  Mediterranean 
cruise  in  1883  failed  to  restore  his  health ;  and  he  died  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  S4th  of  May  1884  at  Ruabon. 

See  V.  Morgan.  Wdsh  RdigUms  Ltaders  im  the  ViOarian  Era, 

BDWAROS.  JOXATHAX  (1703-X758),  American  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  October  1703  at  East 
(now  South)  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  earliest  known  ancestor 
was  Richard  Edwards,  Welsh  by  birth,  a  London  clergyman  in 
Elisabeth's  rdgn.  His  father  Timothy  Edwards  (1669-1758), 
son  of  n  prosperous  merchant  of  Hartford,  had  graduated  at 
Harvard,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  and  eked  out  his  sakry 
by  tutoring  boys  for  college.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Sotomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  seems  to  have  been 
a  woman  off  unusual  mental  gifts  and  independence  of  character. 
Jtmathan,  the  only  son,  was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children.  The  boy 
was  trained  for  college  by  his  father  and  by  his  elder  sisters,  who 
aB  received  an  excellent  education.  When  ten  yean  old  he  wrote 
a  semi^nmofous  tract  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul;  he  was 
interested  in  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  wrote  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  "  flying  spider."  He 
entered  Yale  CoUege  in  1716,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
acqoatnted  with  Locke's  JEsMy,  which  influenced  him  profoundly. 
Daring  his  college  course  he  kept  note  books  labelled  *'  The  Mind," 
"Natoral  Science"  (containing  a  discussion  of  the  atomic 
theory,  ftc),  *'  The  Scriptures  "  and  "  Miscellanies,"  had  a  grand 
plan  lor  a  work  on  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  and  drew  up 
lor  himself  rules  for  its  composition.  Even  before  his  graduat  ion 
in  September  1720  as  valedictorian  and  head  of  his  class,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  well  formulat ed  philosophy.  The  two  yean 
after  his  graduation  he  spent  in  New  Haven  studying  theology. 
In  1721-1733  be  was  for  eight  months  stated  supply  of  a  small 
Presbjrtcrian  church  in  New  York  city,  which  invited  him  to 
remain,  but  be  declined  the  call,  spent  two  months  in  study  at 
home,  and  then  in  1724-1726  was  one  of  the  two  tuton  at  Yale, 
earning  ior  himself  the  name  of  a  *'  pillar  tutor  "  by  his  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  college  and  its  orthodox  teaching  at  the  time  whep 
Yale's  rector  (Cutler)  and  one  of  her  tuton  had  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Tbe  years  1710  to  1726  are  partially  recorded  in  his  diary  and 
Ih  the  lesoltttions  for  his  own  conduct  which  he  drew  up  at  this 
tim&  He  had  long  been  an  eager  seeker  after  salvation  and  was 
not  f  idly  satisfied  as  to  his  own  *'  oonvenion  "  until  an  experience 
in  his  last  year  in  college,  when  he  lost  his  feeling  that  the 
election  of  some  to  salvation  and  of  othen  to  eternal  damnation 
was  "a  horrible  doctrine,"  and  reckoned  it  "exceedhigly 
pleasant,  bright  and  sweet.  "  He  now  took  a  great  and  new  joy 
HI  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  and  delighted  in  the  allegorical  in- 
tcsprctatkm  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Balancing  these  mystic 
l^ft  is  the  stem  tone  of  his  Resolutions,  in  whidi  he  a  almost 


ascetic  in  his  eagerness  to  live  earnestly  and  soberly,  to  waste  no 
time,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
On  the  Z5th  of  February  1727  he  was  ordaineid  minister  at 
Northampton  and  assutant  to  his  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stoddard.  He  was  a  student  minister,  not  a^  visiting  p^tor,  his 
rule  being  thirteen  hours  of  study  a  day.  Li  the  same  year  he 
married  Sarah  Pierrepont,  then  aged  seventeen,  daughter  of 
James  Pierrepont  (1659-17x4),  a  founder  of  Yale,  and  through  her 
mother  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Hooker.  Of  her  piety 
and  almost  nim-like  love  of  God  and  belief  in  His  personal  love  for 
her,  Edwards  had  known  when  she  was  only  thirteen,  and  had 
written  of  it  with  spiritual  enthusiasm;  she  was  of  a  bright  and 
cheerful  disposition,  a  practical  housekeeper,  a  model  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  twelve  children.  Solomon  Stoddard  died  on  the 
nth  of  February  1729,  leaving  to  his  grandson  the  diflicult  task 
of  the  sole  ministerial  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
congregations  in  the  colony,  aUd  one  proud  of  its  morality,  its 
culture  and  its  reputation. 

In  1 73 1  Edwards  preached  at  Boston  the  "  Public  Lecture  " 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  Cod  Glorified  in  Man't 
Dependence,  This  was  his  fint  public  attack  on  Arminianism. 
The  leading  thought  was  God's  absolute  sovereignty  in  the 
work  of  redemption:  that  while  it  behoved  God  to  create 
man  hdy,  it  was  of  His  "  good  {Measure "  and  "  mere  and 
arbitrary  grace  "  that  any  man  was  now  made  h<^y,  and  that 
God  might  deny  this  grace  without  any  disparagement  to  an/ 
of  His  perfections.  In  1733  a  revival  of  religion  began  in 
Northampton,  and  reached  such  intensity  in  the  winter  of  1734 
and  the  following  spring  as  to  threaten  the  business  of  the 
town.  In  six  months  nearly  three  hundred  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  revival  gave  Edwards  an  opportunity  of  studjring 
the  process  of  conversion  in  all  Its  phases  and  varieties,  and  he 
recorded  his  observations  with  psychological  minuteness  and 
discrimination  in  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work  of 
Cod  in  Ike  Conversion  of  Many  Hundred  Souls  in  Nortkampton 
(1737).  A  year  later  be  published  Discourses  on  Various  Jm- 
portant  Subjects^  the  five  sermons  which  had  proved  most  effective 
in  the  revival,  and  of  these  none,  he  tells  us,  was  so  immediately 
effective  as  thation  the  Justice  of  Cod  in  tke  Damnation  ofSinnerSt 
from  the  text,  "  That  every  mouth  may^  be  stopped."  Another 
sermon,  publUhed  in  1734,  on  the  Reality  of  Spiritual  Ligkt  set 
forth  what  he  regarded  as  the  inner,  moving  principle  of  the 
revival,  the  doctrine  of  a  "  special  "  grace  in  the  immediate  and 
supernatural  divine  illumination  of  the  souL  In  the  spring  of 
1735  ^he  movement  began  to  subside  and  a  reaction  set  in.  But 
the  relapse  was  brief,  and  the  Northampton  revival,  which  had 
spread  through  the  Connecticut  valley  and  whose  fame  had 
reached  England  and  Scotland,  was  followed  in  1 739-1 740  by  the 
Great  Awakening,  distinctively  under  the  leaderahip  of  Edwards. 
The  movement  met  with  no  sympathy  from  the  orthodox  leaden 
of  the  church.  In  1741  Edwards  published  in  its  defence  Tke 
DisUnguisking  Marks  of  a  Work  of  tke  Spirit  of  Cod,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  phenomena  most  criticized,  the  swoonings, 
outcries  and  convulsions.  These  "  bodily  effects,"  he  insisted, 
were  not "  distinguishing  marks  "  of  the  work  of  the^Spirit  of  God ; 
but  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  revival  in  the  more 
strictly  Puritan  churches  that  in  1742  he  was  forced  to  write  a 
second  apology,  Tkougkts  on  tke  Revival  in  New  England,  his  main 
argument  being  the  great  moral  improvement  of  the  country. 
In  the  same  pamphlet  he  defends  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
advocates  preaching  terror  when  necessary,  even  to  children, 
who  in  God's  sight "  are  young  vipen  .  .  .  if  not  Christ's."  He 
considen  "  bodily  effects  "  incidentals  to  the  real  work  of  God, 
but  his  own  mystic  devotion  and  the  experiences  of  his  wife 
during  the  Awakening  (which  he  gives  in  detail)  make  him  think 
that  the  divine  visitation  usually  oveipo'wen  the  body,  a  view  in 
support  of  which  he  quotes  Scripture.  In  reply  <to  Edwards, 
Charles  Chauncy  anonymously  wrote  Tke  Late  Religious  Com- 
motions in  New  England  Considered  (i743)»  urging  conduct  as  the 
sole  test  of  conversion;  and  the  general  convention  of  Congrega- 
tional ministen  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  protested 
**  against  disorden  in  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in 
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varioui  p«ni  of  the  luid,"  Is  iinte  oF  Edwtrdi'i  ihlt  punphld 
Ibe  Empitnion  lud  btmmt  widnpremd  Ihtl  ■'  bodily  tStcU ' 
■en  recogniad  by  [he  pnmoten  ol  Ihe  Gnat  Awkkening  u  Ihi 
tniiiHUoIconvenion.  TDoffKHhiif«JingEd*»rd»'pre«eh« 
U  Nonlumptoii  during  the  yan  1741  ind  ij^j  a  icric*  o 
•eimoci  publiihcd  undei  the  title  of  Rdipaui  AJcctioHi  (i  746),  1 
RiUieineDt  in  1  nuie  phiiowphiiil  and  general  tone  oi  hii  ideal 
ai  10  "  diiiioguiihing  mirka."  In  1 747  he  joined  Ihe  movemenl 
Matted  in  Scotland  called  the  "  concert  in  prayer,"  and  in  tfai 
ume  year  publiibed  Ax  Humili  AUempI  la  PronHk  Btpliti 
Aptcmctil  and  Viliiil  Uitim  t/  Ctd'i  Papit  m  Eilnardinan 
Pnyei-juT  Ikt  Rltiial  nj  Rdipm  ami  IIh  AdaiiutmenI  sfCliritt'i 
Kinidtm  Dii  £arit,  la  1740  he  publiihed  a  memoir  of  Davk 
Bninerd;  the  laltei  bad  lived  in  bii  family  lor  leveral  raoDibi 
had  been  comUntly  attended  by  Edwirdi'i  daughter  Jenuha,  ti 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  to  b«  tDarticd,  and  had  died  al 
Northampton  on  the  7th  of  October  174;;  and  be  bad  been  i 
caM  in  point  for  the  theoiiei  of  convenion  held  t^  Edwarda 
■ho  had  made  elaborate  notea  of  Brainerd'i  convenationa  and 


Id  1 74S  then  hadcome  ■  crialain  hia  relation!  with  Ui  oingrega- 
(loa.  'nMHalf-WayCDveiiaiitadoptedb]rtbeiynodiotte;7aad 
1(61  had  made  baptiam  alone  the  condilton  lo  EIm  dvil  pHvUegei 
of  cluirch  membeiihip,  but  not  of  participation  In  the  naament 
of  Cbe  SoKKT.  Edwardi^  grandlatberand  predeccMor.  Solonwi 
SWddard,  bad  been  evm  mon  libenj,  holding  that  tlie  Suppei 
■aa  a  coninrting  ordinance  and  that  baptism  waa  a  aufficienl 
titletoalllbeprivilegcaof thechurcb.  Aieirlyaii7a4Edvardi, 
In  bia  lermon*  on  the  Religiou)  AfFcctioni,  hid  plainly  intimated 
Ua  dUike  of  tbia  pnclke.  la  the  »ine  year  be  bad  publiihed  in 
■  church  meeting  the  name*  of  certain  young  people,  mcmben  ol 
the  church,  who  were  nupected  of  reading  improper  booki,'  and 
also  the  nama  of  tboie  who  were  Id  be  called  u  witnutei  in  the 
caK,  But  witneueaand  accuKd  were  not  diitinguiihed  on  this  liil, 
and  the  congregation  vai  in  an  uproar.  A  great  many,  feating  ■ 
KaDda[,  now  oppoaed  an  investigation  which  all  had  previously 
favoured.  Edwards'ipreacliingbccameunpopularjfarrauiyean 
no  candidate  presented  hlmiell  foradmiuion  to  the  church;  and 
wben  one  did  in  ijaB,  and  was  met  with  Edwards's  focatal  but 
mild  and  gentle  leits,  as  eq>rcased  in  the  Diilinfuiikmi  Uarkt 
and  liter  in  QiaSilaalaiu  fer  Puil  Csmmmim  C1749J  the 
candidate  refused  In  submit  to  them;  the  church  backed  blm 
and  the  break  was  complete.  Even  permission  to  discuss  hia 
views  in  the  pulpit  was  refused  bim.  The  ecclesiastical  council 
voted  hy  10  to  9  that  the  pulonl  relation  be  dissolved.  The 
church  by  a  vole  of  more  than  roo  lo  i  j  ratified  Ihe  aclion  of  the 
council,  and  finally  a  town  meeting  voted  thai  Edwards  should 
nol  be  aUowed  10  occupy  the  Norlbampton  pulpit,  though  he  did 
this  on  oceiBJon  ai  late  as  May  1755.  He  evinced  no  rancour  or 
ipiie;  hti"  Farewell  Sermon  "  was  dignified  and  lempetaie;  nor 
is  ii  to  be  ascribed  to  chagrin  thai  in  a  letter  10  Scotland  after  his 
ditmiiMl  he  eipresiel  his  preference  for  Presbyterian  to  Con- 
gregational church  govemmenl.  His  position  at  Ihe  time  wai 
not  unpopular  throu^But  New  England,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  bis  doctrine  that  Ihe  Lord'a  Supper  ia  not  a  cause  of 
regenention  and  Ihai  communicants  should  be  professing 
Chiisiiani  haa  since  {very  Urgely  through  the  efforts  ol  his  pupil 
Joseph  Bellamy}  beconw  a  Uandard  ol  Mew  England  Congre- 

Edwaidt  with  his  large  bmOy  ma  now  thrown  upon  the 
world,  butoSenolaidqukkly  came  to  him.  A  parish  in  Scotland 
could  have  been  prDcurtd,andhewaaralled  toa  Virginia  church. 
He  declined  both,  to  become  in  itjo  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Slockbridge  and  a  misiianaiy  10  tlic  Housalonic  Indian-i.  To 
the  Indians  he  preached  through  an  interpreter,  and  Iheir  interests 
be  boldly  and  succoslully  defended  by  altacking  the  whites 

■  Edwards  recogniiid  the  abuse  of  impulies  and  imprroiDu, 
eppoaed  itinerant  and  lay  preachen.  and  defended  a  well-ordered 
and  well-edmted  clerfy. 

<Thc*   wen   pnbaUy   n..    . — 

StqAen   luneited,    for    Cdurdl   listed    ■ 
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and  the  Ubertariant  deny,  mofal  acency  would  be  impoastble. 
Liberty*  be  bdds,  b  simpiy  freedom  troin  constraint,  *'  thie  power 
.  .  .  tint  any  one  haa  to  do  as  he  pleases."  Thu  power  roan  po»- 
Bfta.  And  that  the  right  or  wrong  of  choice  depends  not  on  the 
caoae  of  choioe  but  on  its  nature,  be  illustrates  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  whose  acts  were  necessarily  holy,  yet  truly  virtuous,  praise- 
worthy and  rewardable.  Even  Cod  Himself,  Edwards  here  main- 
tains, haa  ao  other  liberty  than  this,  to  carry  out  without  constraint 
Hb  wiO,  wisdom  and  inclination. 

There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  Edwards's  doctrine  of 
the  modvatkmof  choioe  and  the  system  of  Calviniun  with  which  it  is 
ooognieBt.  Similar  doctrines  have  more  frequently  perhaps  been 
associated  with  theological  scepticism.  But  for  him  the  alternative 
was  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  nmply  because  of  the 
historical  situation,  and  in  the  refutation  of  Arminianism  on  the 
assumptioos  common  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  he  must  be 
cniBiiiiiiMl  completely  suoccssfuL  As  a  fwne|cal  argument  his 
aooonnt  of  the  detemunation  of  the  will  is  defective,  notably  in  his 
abttxact  conception  of  the  will  and  in  his  inadequate,  but  suggestive, 
treatment  of  causation,  in  regard  to  indiich  he  anticipates  in  important 
ftsijeus  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  Instead  of  making  the  motive  to 
dmoe  a  factor  within  the  concrete  pnocess  of  volition,  he  regards 
it  as  a  caioe  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  a  special  mental  faculty. 
Yet  his  conception  of  this  faculty  as  functioning  only  in  and  through 
motive- and  cnatacter,  inclination  and  desire,  certainly  carries  us  a 
long  way  beyond  the  abstraction  in  which  his  opponents  stuck,  that 
of  a  bare  faculty  without  any  assi^;nable  content.  Modem  psycho- 
logy has  strengthened  the  contention  for  a  fixed  connexion  between 
motive  and  act  by  reference  to  subconscious  and  unconscious  pro- 
cesses of  which  Edwards,  who  thought  that  nothing  coukl  affect  the 
nuad  which  was  unperoeived,  little  dreamed:  at  the  same  time. 
St  least  in  some  of  its  developments,  especially  in  its  freer  use  of 


Raetic  and  organic  conceptions,  it  has  rendered  much  in  the  older 
forms  of  statement  obsolete,  and  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the 
idea  of  self-detennination,  which,  as  applied  to  an  abstract  power, 
Edwards  rightly  rejected  as  absurd. 

Edwards^  controversy  with  the  Arminians  was  continued  in  the 
csny  on  Original  Sin,  which  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his 
data.  He  here  breaks  with  Augustine  and  the  Westminster  Con- 
feioioin  by  arguing,  consistently  with  his  theory  of  the  Will,  that 
Adam  had  no  more  freedom  of  will  than  we  have,  but  had  a  special 
endowment,  a  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  which  by  rebellion  against 
God  was  lost,  ana  that  this  gift  was  withdrawn  from  his  descendants, 
not  because  of  any  fictitious  imputation  of  ^ilt,  but  because  of  their 
real  participatioa  in  his  guUt  by  actual  identity  with  him  in  his 


in 


The  DisserUUi&n  on  tki  Naiun  ef  True  Virtue,  posthumously 
pttbtbbed,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original  works  on 
ethics  of  the  i8th  oentuiy ,  and  is  the  m<»e  remarkable  as  reproducing, 
with  no  essential  modification,  ideas  on  the  subject  written  in  the 
aathor's  youth  in  the  notes  on  the  Mind.  Virtue  is  conceived  as  the 
beauty  oi  moral  qualities.  Now  beauty,  in  Edwards's  view,  always 
consists  in  a  harmonious  relation  in  the  elements  involved,  an  agree- 
ment of  being  with  being.  He  conceives,  therefore,  of  virtue,  or 
moral  beauty,  as  consisting  in  the  cordial  agreement  or  consent  to 
iatelfisent  beuig.  He  defines  it  as  benevolence  (good-will),  or  rather 
as  a  oisposition  to  benevolence,  towards  being  in  seneral.  This 
dsmositioa,  he  argues;  has  no  regard  primarily  to  oeauty  in  the 
object,  nor  is  it  primarily  based  on  gratitude.  Its  first  object  is  being, 
**  singly  considered,"  and  it  is  accordingly  proportioned,  other 
things  Dcing  equal,  to  the  object's  "  degree  of  existence."  He 
admits,  however,  benevolent  bdiw  as  a  second  object,  on  the  ground 
that  wch*  an  object,  having  a  like  virtuous  propensity,  "  is,  as  it 
were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends  being  in 
feneiaL''  In  brief,  since  God  is  the  "  being  of  beings  "  and  com- 
prehends, in  the  fullest  extent,  benevolent  consent  to  beins  ii 
■eaeial,  true  virtue  consists  essentially  in  a  supreme  love  to  God 
Thus  the     -•  ^-•-   -•    -•-  -    "^       •-  *-  •--•—  -- 

"motality 

stsadpoint  E^dwards  combats  every 
that  these  is  any  evidence  of  true  virtue  in  the  approbation  of  virtue 
and  hatred  of  vice,  in  the  workings  of  conscience  or  in  the  exercises 
of  the  natural  affections;  he  thinks  that  these  may  all  spring  from 
sdf-love  and  the  association  of  ideas,  from  "  instinct "  or  from  a 
**  noial  sense  of  a  secondary  kind  "  entirely  different  from  "  a  sense 
er  r^sh  of  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue."  Nor  does  he  recog- 
niae  the  possibility  of  a  natural  development  of  true  virtue  out  of 
the  sentiments  directed  on  the  "  private  systems  " ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  sets  the  love  of  particular  being,  when  not  subordinated  to  being 
in  general.  In  opposition  to  the  latter  and  as  equivalent  to  treating 
at  with  the  greatest  contempt.  All  that  he  allows  is  that  the  peroep- 
tiott  of  natursl  beauty  may,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  pnaiAry 
spiritiat  beauty,  qoicben  the  cusposition  to  divine  love  in  those 
who  are  already  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper. 

Ckisely  connected  with  the  essay  on  Virtue  is  the  bofclly  specu- 
Utiw  DtaerlaHen  on  Ike  End  for  wMeib  God  Created  the  World.  As, 
socordinf  to  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  God's  xdrtue  consists  primarily 
ia  love  to  Himsdf,  so  His  final  end  in  creation  is  conceived  to  be, 
act  as  the  Arminians  held,  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  but  His 


own  gfery.  Edwards  supposes  in  the  nature  of  God  an  original 
disposition  to  an  "  emanation  "  of  His  being,  and  it  u  the  exodiency 
of  this  divine  being,  particularly  in  the  elect,  which  u,  in  his  view, 
the  final  cause  ana  motive  of  the  world. 

Edwards  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ^ntheisdc  dement 
in  his  philosophy  with  the  individuality  implied  in  nuMral 
government.  He  seems  to  waver  between  the  opinion  that  finite 
individuals  have  no  independent  being  and  the  opinion  that  tfaMey 
have  it  in  an  infinitesimal  d^ree;  and  the  conception  of  "  degreea 
of  existence  "  in  the  essay  on  Virtue  Is  not  developed  to  eluadate 
the  point.  His  theological  conception  of  God,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
abstractly  pantheistic,  in  s{»te  ot  the  abetiactness  of  his  language 
about  "  being,"  but  -frankly  theistic  and  trinitarian.  He  heul  the 
doctrine  of  tne  trinitarian  distinctions  indeed  to  be  a  necessity  of 
reason.  His  Essay  on  Ike  Trinity,  first  printed  in  1903,  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  withheld  from  publication  bcCTUse  of  its 
containing  Arian  or  Sabdlian  tendencies.  It  contains  in  fact  nothing 
more  questionable  than  an  attempted  deduction  of  the  orthodox 
Nioene  doctrine,  unpalatable,  however,  to  Edwards's  immediate 
disdfdes,  who  were  too  little  speculative  to  appreciate  his  statement 
of  the  subordination  of  the  "  persons  "  in  the  divine  **  oeoonomy," 
and  who  openly  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son  as  "  eternal  nonsense  ";  and  this  perhaps  was  the  original 
reason  why  the  essay  was  not  published. 

Though  so  typically  a  scholar  and  abstract  thinker  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  a  mystic,  Edwards  is  best  known  to  the 

{>resent  generation  as  a  preacher  of  hell  fire.  The  particular  reason 
or  this  seems  to  lie  in  a  single  sermonpreached  at  Enfield,  Con* 
necticut,  in  July  17^1  froin  the  text,  "  Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due 
time."  and  commonly  known  from  its  title.  Sinners  in  the  Hands  oj 
an  Angry  Cod,  The  occasion  of  this  dermon  is  usually  overlookea. 
It  was  preached  to  a  congregation  who  were  careless  and  loose  in 
their  lives  at  a  time  when  "  the  neighbouring  towns  were  in  great 
distress  for  their  souls."  A  contemporary  account  of  it  says  that 
in  spite  of  Edwards's  academic  style  of  preaching,  the  assembly  was 
"  deeply  impressed  and  bowed  down,  with  an  awful  conviction  of 
their  sin  and  danger.  There  was  such  a  breathing  of  distress  and 
weepinij^,  that  the  preacher  was  oblq^cd  to  speak  to  the  people  and 
desire  silence,  that  he  might  be  heard."  Edwards  preoched  other 
sermons  of  this  type,  but  this  one  was  the  most  extreme.  The 
style  of  the  imprecatory  sermon,  however,  was  no  more  peculiar 
to  him  than  to  his  penod.  He  was  not  a  great  preacher  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  His  gestures  were  scanty,  hb  voice 
was  not  powerful,  but  he  was  desperately  in  earnest,  uid  he  held 
his  audience  whether  his  sermon  contaiped  a  picturesque  and  de- 
tailed description  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  or,  as  was  often 
the  case,  spoke  of  the  love  and  peace  of  God  in  the  heart  df  man. 
He  was  an  earnest,  devout  Christian,  and  a  man  of  blsmeless  life. 
His  insight  into  the  spiritual  life  was  profound.  Certainly  the  most 
able  metaphysician  and  the  most  influential  religious  thinker  of 
America,  he  must  rank  in  theology, \  dialectics,  mysticism  and  |:^ik>- 
sophy  with  Calvin  and  F^nelon.  Augustine  and  Aquinas^  ^noza 
and  Novalis;  with  Berkeley  ana  Hume  as  the  great  English  philo- 
sophers of  the  i8th  century;  and  with  Hamilton  and  Franklin  aa 
the  three  American  thinkers  of  the  same  century  of  more  than 
provincial  importance. 

Edwards's  main  aim  had  been  to  revivify  Calvinism,  modifying 
it  for  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  to  promote  a  warmand  vital  Christian 
piety.  The  tendency  oi  his  successors  was — to  state  the  matter 
roughly — to  take  some  one  of  his  theories  and  devdop  it  to  an 
extreme.  Of  his  immediate  followers  Joseph  Bellamy  is  distinctly 
Edwardean  in  the  keen  logic  and  in  the  spjrit  of  his  True  Xeligien 
DdineaUd,  but  he  breaks  with  his  master  in  his  theory  of  general 
(not  limited)  atonement.  Samud  Hopkins  laid  even  greater  stress 
than  Edwards  on  the  theorem  that  virtue  consists  in  disinterested 
benevolence;  but  he  went  counter  to  Edwards  in  holding  that  un- 
conditional resignation  to  God's  decrees,  or  more  concrete^,  willing- 
ness to  be  damned  for  the  gbry  of  God,  was  the  test  of  true  regenerap> 
tion;  for  Edwards,  though  often  quoted  as  hokiing  this  doctrine, 
protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hopkins,  moreover, 
denied  Edwards's  identity  theory  of  original  sin,  saying  that  our 
sin  was  a  result  of  Adam  s  and  not  identical  with  it;  and  he  went 
much  further  than  Edwards  in  his  objection  to  "  means  of  grace," 
daimiqg  that  the  unregenerate  were  more  and  more  guuty  for 
continual  rejection  of  the  gospd  if  they  were  outwardly  righteous 
and  availed  themsdves  of  the  means  of  grace.  Stephen  West  (1735- 
1819).  too,  ottt'Edwardsed  Edwards  in  his  ddence  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  John  Smalley  fi  734-1820)  devebped 
the  idea  of  a  natural  (not  moral)  inability  on  tne  part  of  man  to  obey 
God.  Emmons,  like  Hopkins,  considered  both  sin  and  holiness 
"  exercises  "  of  the  will.  Timothy  Dwight  (i75a-iaj|7)  urged  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  thought  Hopkins  and  Emmons  pan- 
theistic, and  boklly  disagreed  with  their  theory  of  "  exercises,"  reckon- 
ing virtue  and  sin  as  the  result  of  moral  choice  or  disposition,  a 
position  that  was  also  upheU  by  Asa  Burton  (I7S>-1836),  who 
thought  that  on  reganeration  the  cusposition  of  man  got  a  new  relish 
or"  taste." 

JoMATHAM  Edwakds*  the  younger  (1745-1801),  second  son  of 

>  Besides  the  younger  Jonathan  many  of  Edwards's  descendants 
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tbeelHloBpha',  born U NsRlumptat,  MuHchsKUa, cm  lb* )6ih 
ol  Mty  I74IS,  mlB  takn  u  inpoRut  plus  wmiii  hia  foUown. 
Hs  Itvgd  in  S(OGkbriil|B  is  I7SI-I755  ud  ipokiB  tba  lanfiufi  ol  the 
HouHOaic  Indiui*  with  cue,  for  ilii  Donchi  ■tudiKTuuMi  Ihc 
Oaeidai,  prndiutcd  M  Mbcmob  Ib  17^5,  MHiSed  thedoty  U 
B«hlebeni,Caiui«ticii^  anda  Joaeph  BelHny,WM  Ucnaed  le  pv«4cb 
in  r7«6.  «u  ■  tBtv  at  Princcua  la  1766-1760,  ind  wM  pulor 
of  the  WUic  Ha«a  Oiiirdb,  Hew  Hivtn,  ConncctHt,  in  ■7C»-  ■  79s, 
being  then  diuiiHaed  for  w  nominal  mioa  that  Uh  cfawiii  could 
not  support  him,  but  actually  becauH  of  hii  appoutioa  to  the 
tUU-Wiy  Covnant  aa  mil  a*  to  alavciy  and  the  alavc  trade.  He 
pnachcdil  Coltbrook.  Cooneaicut,  ia  rn6-fna  and  then  bnamc 
pntident  of  Uidan  Colkfe.  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he  dkd 
on  the  lit  of  AuAuit  1801.  HIm  atudiea  ol  the  lodian  dialecta  were 
adiolaiiy  and  nliiable.  He  edited  hia  fatber'a  iocDnipIete  HisUry 
>f  On  Work  irf  Submflim,  wnU  in  aniwET  to  Stephen  Weit.  A 
DititTtalion  CmuMTwini  LtbfiiTaii^^««uihr(i797),wlikhdelended 
hii  faUWi  work  on  ike  Will  by  >  Tither  itnmid  iuetpretition, 


n  as  tbv  "  Edwardcnn,"  Nrw 


ir  Govcmuentai 


that  ol  Aaron  Bun-;  hiinsi — 

■n  alivmtor  ol  importaatlntbef  rolHnsinai 
aon  of  Either  Edwiodii  Tunothy  Dwii  ' 
Edwai^  and  hia  bnthV"—-—  ^ 


p^?1: 


nbrrol  the 
ly  haHd  by 

^  >lrd  Bieally 

Iwarda  <i7TO-i8Si). 


,  a  Federalitt  poTitician, 

, , ol  the  Hanfoid  Con 

vealion:  hia  mat-mndma,  Tryon  Edwuda  (|809-|B94>  an<l 
Sereao  ^waida  Dntht.  theolonan,  cducalionaliM  and  author: 
and  hb  ncat'^real.naadBH.  Thcodon  Wlliain  DwiEhl.  th( 
juriai,  and  Timothy  Dwifht.  atcond  of  that  (uune  to  be  imideni 


»  On  FIra  Clarck  at  CbitI  ia  SotOamtUti,  UaiiackiutUi,  n  Iht 
Ou  Bunini  and  Ftfiiilk  Aminrary  </  Ml  Dimtoal  frm  Ihr 
AnsnUiM'Unl  OkurO.  editrd  by  H.  N.  Gaidiocr  (Boaton,  1901)1 
Sarcurl  CammawrtUini  Om  Tit  tfundnAt  AwmmtTy  a  lin 
Birik  >/  Jtmtlm  Edwuii.  IkU  al  Atiiatir  Tbtltpaa  Simtiitty, 
OcUbtr  4'S.  iffoj  (Aadover,  1904);  and  amow  the  addreiaea  de- 
livered at  Stockbridge  in  October  1403  John  De  Wtt,  "  Jonathan 
Edwardi:  A  Slud^  in  the  PrimaUn  TkaUtit^  Sain  Oanuuy, 
1904).^   Alio  H.  C.   King;.  '|  Edwnidi  ai  Fbiloupber  and  Thni- 

*>.  pp.  ^^i 

E.  Woodbiidie, 

in  Ednidi,  A 
irf  niv^  {1903), 
a  tin  Biliary  >/ 

_     ._     ,  _    jM),  edited  by 

W.  H.  Squinx.  of  which  only  four  parte  appcurd.  lU  devoted  to 
Edwatdi  and  aU  written  by  Squina.  ^  N.  G.  1  R.  Wl.) 

EDWARDS,  LEWIS  (i&)9-iSg7),  Welah  MoDcoDlormUt 
divine,  waa  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Llanbadara  Fawr,  Cardigan- 
ahire,  on  the  I7tfa  ol  October  iSog.  He  waa  educated  at 
Abeiyatwyth  and  at  Uan^tho,  and  then  himielf  kept  ichool 
in  both  these  places.  He  bad  already  begun  to  preach  for  the 
Calviniilic  Metbodista  wfacn,  in  December  iSjo,  he  went  la 
Loudon  to  take  advantage  of  the  ncwly^pened  university- 
In  1S31  he  Killed  umiuister  at  Laugtaamein  Cannaithenihire, 
and  the  foUowlni  year  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  apednl 
resolution  of  the  acnalc  allowed  him  to  graduate  at  tbe  end  at 
his  Ihitd  stuiop.  He  wal  now  bcllir  able  to  further  his  plant 
for  pioviding  a  trained  ministiy  for  his  church.  Previously, 
the  succefia  of  the  Methodist  preacheis  had  been  due  mainly  to 
tbejr  natural  gifts.  Edwards  made  his  home  at  Bala,  and  Ihete, 
in  1B37,  with  David  Charlei,  hia  brotlier.in.law,  he  opened  a 
school,  which  ultimately  became  the  denominational  college 
lor  north  Walei.     He  died  on  the  19th  of  July  18S7. 

Edwanls  may  fairiy  be  called  one  of  the  makers  of  modem 
Wale*.  Through  his  hands  there  passed  genenlion  after  genera- 
tion of  preacheis,  who  carried  h^  influence  lo  every  comer  of 
(he  prindpality.  By  foatering  competitive  meetings  and  by 
hi*  writing,  e^Kcialiy  In  V  Trmlioiydd  ("  The  Essayiat "), 
a  quarterly  magasnc  which  he  founded  In  1&45  and  edited  for 
len  years,  he  did  much  to  inlotm  and  educate  bis  countiymen 
on  litenty  and  theological  subjects.  A  neo  college  waa  built 
at  Bala  in  1867,  for  which  he  ra^cd  £io,«ia.  His  chief  publin^ 
tion  was  a  noteworthy  book  on  Tit  Dxiriru  cfpu  Atmamt.  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  betwe«i  matter  and  pupil;  the  treat- 
ment is  foreniic,  and  emphaiis  is  hiid  on  merit.  It  was  due  lo  bim 
that  the  North  and  South  Wales  Calviniitic  Methodist  Anoda^ 
annual  Genera]  Assembly;  he  was  its 


L  iS6«  ai 


L  1S76.    He  1 


brining  the  varioos  chutcbes  of  tbe  Preshyteri 
closer  touch  with  each  other,  and  unwearying  in 
ptomole  eduation  for  his  cDunlrymen. 

See  Bywyi  a  UyAyrou  y  Pardi.Jij.  Ufe  and  LetU 
Levir  fdnnli.  DJ).,  by  hii  ion  T.  C.  EdwudL 


tv.) 


EDWAHDS,  RICHARD  (c.  1J33-15U),  En^lsh  musldao  asd 
playwright,  was  boni  lu  Somersetidure,  became  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Oiford,  in  1540,  and  look  his  M.  A.  degree 
In  iS4T>  He  ms  appointed  in  ij6i  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal  and  master  of  (he  children,  and  entered  Lincnhi'f  Inn  in 
1 564,  when  at  Cbtistmaa  in  that  year  he  produced  ■  play  which 
waa  acted  by  hia  choir  boys.  Chi  the  3rd  of  September  1566 
hi)  play,  Falamim  and  Arcilt,  waa  performed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  ol  Christ  Chunh,  Oiford.  Another 
play.  Dtimm  ami  PiMai,  tragic  in  aubject  but  with  scene*  ol 
vulgar  larce,  entered  at  Stationera'  Hall  in  IS67-8.  appeared 
bi  1571  and  waa  reprinted  in  1581;  it  BUty  be  f ound  in  DodaleyV 
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OU  PiaySf  vol.  L,  and  A  neSnit  BriUsh  Drama,  vol.  L  It  is  written 
in  rhymed  lines  of  rude  construction,  varying  in  length  and 
Begetting  the  canwa.  A  number  of  the  author's  shorter  pieces 
81V  pieseived  in  the  Paradise  of  DaitUy  Depices,  first  published 
in  X575,  and  reprinted  in  the  Brituh  Biblicgrapher,  voL  iii.; 
the  best  known  are  the  lines  on  May,  the  AmarUimm  Irae,  and 
the  CmmaundoHom-of  Music,  which  has  the  honour  of  furnishing 
a  stanza  to  Rcwua  and  Jidia,  The  Historie  tf  Damodes  and 
Dionise  is  assignfd  to  him  in  the  1578  edition  of  the  Paradise, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  credited  him  with  the  part  song  "  In  going  to 
my  lonely  bed  ";  the  words  are  certainly  his,  and  probably 
the  music  In  his  own  day  Edwards  was  highly  esteemed.  The 
fine  poem, "  The  Soul's  Knell,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him  when  dying. 

See  Grem's  DicL  of  Music  (new  edition);  the  Shakespeare  Soc. 
Papers,  voL  iL  ait.  vi. ;  Ward,  Englisk  Dram,  Literature,  voL  L 

BDWAR08.  THOMAS  CHARLES  (X837-X900),  Welsh  Non- 
oonfonnist  divine  and  educationist,  was  bom  at  Bala,  Merioneth, 
on  the  33nd  of  September  1837,  the  son  of  Lewis  Edwards  (g.v.). 
His  resolve  to  become  a  minister  was  deepened  by  the  revival  of 
185^x859.  After  taking  his  degrees  at  London  (B  A.  x86x,  M.A. 
X862),  he  matriculated  at  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  in  October 
X862,  the  university  having  just  been  opened  to  dissenters.  He 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  College  in  1864,  and  took  a 
fizst  dass  in  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  in  x866.  He  was 
especially  influenced  by  Mark  Pattison  and  Jowett.who  counselled 
him  to  be  true  to  the  church  of  his  father,  in  which  he  had  already 
been  ordained.  Early  in  1867  he  became  minister  at  Windsor 
Street,  Liverpool,  but  left  it  to  become  first  principal  of  the 
Unrverstty  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth,  which  had  been 
established  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  other 
enthusiasts.  The  college  was  opened  with  a  staff  of  three  pro- 
feseocs  and  twenty-five  students  in  October  1872,  and  for  some 
years  its  career  was  chequered  enough.  Edwards,  however, 
proved  a  skilful  pilot,  and  his  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  Welsh 
peopk  enabled  him  to  raise  the  college  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
When  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885  he  collected  £25,000  to 
xebuild  it;  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  £40*000  being  given  by 
the  government  (£xo,ooo)  and  by  the  people  of  Aberystwyth 
(£5000).  In  X89X  he  gave  up  what  had  been  the  main  work  of 
his  life  to  accept  an  undertaking  that  was  even  nearer  his  heart, 
the  principalship  of  the  theological  college  at  Bala.  A  stroke  of 
paxalysb  in  1894  fatally  weakened  him,  but  he  continued  at 
work  till  has  death  on  the  22nd  of  March  X900.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  of  Wales  bestowed  on  him  every  honour  in  their 
posBe»ion,  and  he  received  the  degreeof  D.D.  from  the imiveisities 
of  Edinbur^  (1887)  and  Wales  (1898).  His  chief  works  were  a 
Cemmeniary  on  x  Corintkians  (1885),  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews 
("  Esqpositor's  Bible  "  series,  x888),  and  The  Cod-Man  {"  Davies 
Lecture,"  1895). 

mWARDSVILLBi  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison 
county,  Illinois,  U.S  A.,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  on 
Cahokia  Creek,  about  x8  m.  N.E.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  3561 ; 
(xpoo)  4157  (S73  foreign-bom);  (1910)  50x4.  Edwardsville  is 
served  by  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western,  the  Wabash,  the 
Litchfield  &  Madison,  and  the  Illinois  Terminal  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  St  Louis  by  three  electric  lines.  It  has  a  Carnegie 
fibtary.  The  city's  principal  manufactures  are  carriages,  ploughs, 
brick,  machinery,  sanitary  ware  and  plumber's  goods.  Bitu- 
minons  coal  is  extensively  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Adjoining 
Edwaxdsville  is  the  co-operative  village  Leclaire(unincorporated), 
with  the  factoiy  of  the  N.O.Nelson  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of 
ptumber's  supplies,  brsas  goods,  sanitary  fixtures,  &c.;  the 
village  was  founded  in  X890  by  Nelson  O.  Nelson  (b.  1844),  and 
neariy  all  of  the  residents  are  employed  by  the  company  of  which 
he  is  the  head;  they  share  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  profits,  and  axe 
caoooraged  to  own  their  own  homes.  The  company  supports  a 
sdMol,  Ledaire  Academy,  and  has  built  a  club-house,  bowling 
aOeys,  tennis-courts,  base-ball  grounds,  &c.  The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  EdWrdsville  was  made  in  x8x9,  and  in  x8x5  the 
town  was  laid  out  and  named  in  honour  of  Ninian  Edwards 
(1775-1833),  the  governor  of  the  Illinois  Territory  (x8o9-x8i8)» 


and  later  United  States  senator  (x8x8-x824)  and  governor  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  (1826-X830).  Edwardsville  was  incorporated 
in  x8x9  and  received  its  present  charter  in  1873. 

EDWARDSVILLE^  a  borough  of  Luxeme  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.SA.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
adjoining  Kingston  and  dose  to  the  north-western  limits  of 
Wilkes-Bane  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river),  in  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  the  state;  the  official  xuune  of  the  post  office  is 
Edwardsdale.  Pop.  (X890),  3284;  (1900),  5x65,  of  whom  2645 
were  foreign-bom;  (19 10  census),  8407.  It  is  served  by  the  electric 
line  of  the  Wilkes-Bane  &  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Co.  Coal 
mining  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industries.  Edwardsville  was 
incorporated  in  X884. 

EDWIN,  AEDuna  or  Eowine  (585-^33),  king  of  Northumbria, 
was  the  son  of  Ella  of  Deira.  Ghi  the  seizure  of  Dcira  by  iEthel- 
frith  of  Bemida  (probably  60s),  Edwin  was  expelled  and  is  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  Cadfan,  king  of  Gwynedd.  After  the 
battle  of  Chester,  in  which  <£thelfrith  defeated  the  Welsh, 
Edwin  fled  to  Roedwald,  the  powerful  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
after  some  wavering  espoused  his  cause  and  defeated  and  slew 
Athelf rith  at  the  river  Idle  in  6x  7.  Edwin  thereupon  succeeded 
to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  driving  out  the  sons  of  i£thelf nth. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  external  activity  on  the  part  of  Edwin 
before  625.  It  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Elmet,  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Leeds, 
ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Cerdic  (Ceredig)  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  period,  and  this  may  have  led  to  the  later  quarrel  with 
CadwaHon,  king  of  Gwyn^ld.  Edwin  seems  also  to  have  annexed 
Lindsey  to  his  kingdom  by  625.  In  this  year  he  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  Eadbald  of  Kent  for  a  marriage  with  his  sister 
Athelberg.  It  was  made  a  condition  that  Christianity  should  be 
tolerated  in  Northumbria,  and  accordingly  Paulinus  was  con- 
secrated bishop  by  Justus  in  625,  and  was  sent  to  Northumbria 
with  iGthdberg.  According  to  Bede,  Edwin  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity  owing  to  a  vision  he  had  seen  at  the 
court  of  Roedwald,  and  in  626  he  iJlowed  Eanfled,  his  daughter 
by  iGthdberg,  to  be  baptized.  On  the  day  of  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  the  king's  life  had  been  attempted  by  Eomer,  an 
emissary  of  Cwichelm,king  of  Wessex.  Preserved  by  the  devotion 
of  his  thegn  Lilla,Edwin  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  victorious 
over  his  treacherous  enemy.  He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  and  abstained  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  race. 
A  letter  of  Pope  Boniface  helped  to  dedde  him,  and  after  con- 
sulting his  friends  and  counsellors,  of  whom  the  priest  Coifi 
afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  destroying  the  temple  at 
Goodmanham,  he  was  baptized  with  his  people  and  nobles  at 
York,  at  Easter  627.  In  this  town  he  granted  Paulinus  a  see, 
built  a  wooden  church  and  began  one  of  stone.  Besides  York, 
Yeavering  and  Madmin  in  Bemida,  and  Catterick  in  Deira,  were 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  work  of  Paulinus.  It  was  the  influence  of 
Edwin  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Eoipwald  of  East  Anglia. 
Bede  notices  the  peaceful  state  of  Britain  at  this  time,  and  relates 
that  Edwin  was  preceded  on  his  progresses  by  a  kind  of  standard 
like  that  home  before  the  Roman  emperors.  In  633  Cadwallon  of 
North  Wales  and  Penda  of  Merda  rose  against  Edwin  and  slew 
him  at  Hatfield  near  Doncaster.  His  kinsman  Osric  succeeded  in 
Deira,  and  Eanf rith  the  son  of  iEthelfrith  in  Bemida.  Bede  tells 
us  that  Edwin  had  subdued  the  islands  of  Anglesey  and  Man,  and 
the  Annates  Cambriae record  that  he  besieged  Cadwallon  (perhaps 
in  63  2)  in  the  island  of  Glannauc  (Puffin  Island) .  He  was  definitely 
recognized  as  overlord  by  all  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  fail 
day  except  Eadbald  of  Kent. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  Bed,  (ed.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1896),  u.  S,  9, 11,  I3, 
13,  i^.  16.  18,  30;  Nennius  (ed.  San  Marte,  1844),  {  63;  Vita  S. 
OswaJdi,  ix.  Suneon  of  Durham  (ed.  Arnold,  London,  1883-1885, 
voL  i.  R.S.).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

EDWIN,  JOHH  (X749-X790),  English  actor,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  xoth  of  August  X749,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  As  a 
youth,  he  appeared  in  the  provinces,  in  minor  parts;  and  at 
Bath  in  1768  he  formed  a  connexion  with  a  Mrs  Walmsley,  a 
milliner,  who  bore  him  a  son,  but  whom  he  afterwards  deserted. 
His  first  London  appearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  in  1776  aa 
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Haw  in  Samuel  Foote's  Tke  CauHcrs,  but  when  George  Colman 
took  over  the  theatre  he  was  given  better  parts  and  became  its 
leading  actor.  In  1779  he  was  at  Covent  Garden,  and  played 
there  or  at  the  Haymarket  until  his  death  on  the  jxst  of  ONctober 
1 790.  .Ascribed  to  him  are  Tke  Last  Legacy  of  John  Edwin,  x  780; 
EdmifCs  Jests  and  Edwin's  Pills  to  Purgfi  Melancholy, 

His  son,  John  Edwin  (176^1805),  made  a  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  as  Hengo  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Bonduca  in  1778,  and  from  that  time  acted  frequently 
with  his  father,  and  managed  the  private  theatricals  organized 
by  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Barrymore  at  Wargrave,  Series. 
In  X791  he  married  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Richards,  an  actress 
already  well  known  in  Juvenile  parts,  and  played  at  the  Hay- 
market and  elsewhere  thereafter  with  her.  He  died  in  Dublin 
on  the  2  and  of  Februaiy  1805.  His  widow  joined  the  Drury 
Lane  company  (then  playing,  on  account  of  the  fire  of  1809,  at 
the  Lyceum) ,  and  took  all  the  leading  characters  in  the  comedies 
of  the  day.    She  died  on  the  3rd  of  August  1854. 

BDWT  (Eaowic),  "The  Faol"  (c.  940-959) >  king  of  the 
English,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edmund  and.  i£lfgif u,  and 
succeeded  his  uncle  Eadred  in  955,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  crowned  at  Kingston  by  Archbishop 
Odo,  and  his  troubles  began  at  the  coronation  feast.  He  had 
retired  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  ladies  Athelgifu  (perhaps 
his  foster*mother)  and  her  daughter  i£lfgifu,  whom  the  king 
intended  to  marry.  The  nobles  resented  the  king's  withdrawal, 
and  he  was  induced  by  Dunstan  and  Cynesige,  bisb^p  of  Lichfield, 
to  return  to  the  feast.  Edwy  naturally  resented  this  inter- 
ference, and  in  957  Dunstan  was  driven  into  exile.  By  the  year 
956  iGlfgUu  had  become  the  king's  wife,  but  in  958  Archbishop 
ddo  of  Canterbury  secured  their  separation  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  too  closely  akin.  Edwy,  to  judge  from  the  dis- 
proportionately large  numbers  of  charters  issued  during  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  weakly  lavish  in  the  granting  of 
privileges,  and  soon  the  chief  men  of  Merda  and  Northumbria 
were  disgusted  by  his  partiality  for  Wessex.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  year  957  his  brother,  the  iGtheling  Edgar,  was  chosen 
as  king  by  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.  It  is  probable 
that  no  actual  conflict  took  place,  and  in  959,  on  Edwy's  death, 
Edgar  acceded  peaceably  to  the  combined  kingdoms  of  Wessex, 
Merda  and  Northumbria. 

AuTHOMTiBa. — Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Earie  and  Flummer,  Oxford)t 
sub  ann.;  Memorials  of  St  Dunstan  (ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Series); 
William  of  Malmetbury,  Cesta  return  (ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Scries): 
Birch,  Cartularium  Sa»micum,  vol  iL  Noa.  933-X046;  Florence  of 
Worcester. 

EECKHOUT,  OBRBRAND  VAH  DEN  (X631-X674),  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  X9th  of  August  x62x,  entered 
early  into  the  studio  of  Rembrandt.  Though  a  companion 
pupil  to  F.  Bol  and  Govaert  Flinck,  he  was  inferior  to  both  in 
skill  and  in  the  extent  of  his  practice;  yet  at  an  early  period 
he  assumed  Rembrandt's  maimer  with  such  success  that  his 
pictures  were  confounded  with  those  of  his  master;  and,  even 
in  modem  days,  the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus," 
in  the  Berlin  museum,  and  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple," 
in  the  Dresden  gallery,  have  been  held  to  represent  worthily 
the  style  of  Rembrandt.  As  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  Eeckhout's 
imitation  we  may  dte  his  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  at 
Berlin,  which  is  executed  after  Rembrandt's  print  of  1630,  and 
his  "  Tobit  with  the  Angd,"  at  Bmnswick,  which  is  composed 
on  the  same  background  as  Rembrandt's  "Philosopher  in 
Thought."  Eeckhout  not  merely  copies  the  subjects;,  he  also 
takes  the  shapes,  the  figures,  the  Jew^  dress  and  the  pictorial 
effects  of  his  master.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  judgment 
of  Eeckhout's  qualities  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  His  earliest 
pieces  are  probably  those  in  which  he  more  faithfully  reproduced 
Rembrandt's  peculiarities.  Exdusively  his  is  a  tinge  of  green 
in  shadows  marring  the  harmony  of  the  work,  a  certain  gaudiness 
of  jarring  tints,  uniform  surface  and  a  touch  more  quick  than 
subtle.  Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned  we  should  class 
amongst  early  productions  on  this  account  the  "  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  at  Amsterdam; "  Axma  presenting  her  Soil  to  the 


High  Priest,"  in  the  Louvre;  the  "  Epiphany,"  at  Turin;  and 
the  "  Circumcision,"  at  Cassd.  Eeckhout  matriculated  early 
in  the  Gild  of  Amsterdam.  A  likeness  of  a  lady  at  a  dressing- 
table  with  a  string  of  beads,  at  Vienna,  bears  the  date  of  1643, 
and  proves  that  the  master  at  this  time  possessed  more  imitative 
skill  than  genuine  mastery  over  nature.  As  he  grew  dder  he 
succeeded  best  in  portraits,  a  very  fair  example  of  which  is  that 
of  the  historian  Dappers  (1669),  in  the  Stidd  collection.  Eeck- 
hout occasionally  varied  his  style  so  as  to  recall  in  later  years  the 
"  small  masters  "  of  the  Dutch  schooL  Waagen  justly  draws 
attention  to  his  following  of  Terburg  in  "  Gambling  Soldiers," 
at  Stafford  House,  and  a  "  Soldiers'  Merrsrmaking,"  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  marquess  of  Bute.  A  "  Sportsman  with  Hounds," 
probably  executed  in  X670,  now  in  the  Vander  Hoo  gallery,  and 
a  "  Group  of  Children  with  GoaU  "  (167 x),  in  the  Hermitage, 
hardly  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  artist's  first  education.  Amongst 
the  best  of  Eeckhout's  works  "  Christ  in  the  Temple  "  (x66s), 
at  Munich,  and  the  "  Haman  and  Mordecai "  of  X665,  at  Luton 
House,  occupy  a  good  place.  Eeckhout  died  at  Amsterdam  bn 
the  sand  of  October  X674. 

EEL.  The  common  freshwater  ed  (Lat.  angttiUa;  0.  Eng. 
aO  belongs  to  a  group  of  soft-rayed  fishes  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  an  opening  to  the  air-bladder  and  the  absence  of 
the  pdvic  fins.  With  its  nearest  relatives  it  forms  the  family 
Muraenidae,  all  of  which  are  of  elongated  cylindrioJ  form. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  ed  are  the  mdimentary  scales  buried 
in  the  skin,  the  weU-devdoped  pectoral  fins,  the  rounded  tail  fin 
continuous  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins.  Only  one  other 
spcdes  of  the  family  occurs  in  British  Waters,  namdy,  the  conger, 
which  is  usually  much  larger  and  lives  in  the  sea.  In  the  conger 
the  eyes  are  Isirger  than  in  the  ed,  and  the  upper  jaw  overlaps 
the  lower,  whereas  in  the  ed  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper.  Both  spedes  are  voradous  and  predatory,  and  feed 
on  almost  any  animal  food  they  can  obtain,  living  or  dead. 
The  conger  is  especially  fond  of  squid  or  other  Cephalopods, 
while  the  ed  greedily  devours  carrion.  The  common  ed  occurs 
in  all  the  rivers  and  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  except  those  draining 
towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  also  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America.  The 
conger  has  a  wider  range,  extending  from  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  Japan.    It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ovaries  of  the  eel  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  salmon  in 
stmcture,  not  forming  dosed  sacs,  as  in  the  majority  of  Tdeostd, 
but  consisting  of  laminae  exposed  to  the  body  cavity.  The 
laminae  in  which  the  eggs  are  produced  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  attached  transversely  by  their  inner  edges  to  a  membranous 
band  running  neariy  the  whde  length  of  the  body<avity.  The 
majority  of  the  eels  captured  for  market  are  females  with  the 
ovaries  in  an  immature  condition.  The  male  c^  was  first  dis- 
covered in  X873  by  Syrski  at  Trieste,  the  testis  bdng  described  by 
him  as  a  lobed  dongated  organ,  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  ovary  in  thefemale^  surrounded  by  a  smooth  surface  without 
laminae.  He  did  not  &id  ripe  spermatozoa.  He  discovered  the 
male  by  examining  small  specimens,  all  the  larger  bdng  female. 
L.  Jacoby,  a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  in.  in 
length,  while  the  female  may  reach  a  length  of  39  in.  or  more. 
Dr  C.  G.  J.  Petersen,  in  a  paper  published  in  1896,  states  that  in 
Denmark  two  kinds  of  eels  are  distinguished  by  the  fishermen, 
namely,  yeUow  eds  and  silver  eds.  The  silver  eels  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  snout  and  the  size  of  the  eyes. 
The  snout  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  not  flat,  as  in  the  yellow  eels,  but 
high  and  compressed,  and  therefore  appears  more  pointed,  while 
the  e3res  are  much  larger  and  directed  outwards.  In  both  kinds 
there  are  males  and  females,  but  Petersen  shows  that  the  ydlow 
eels  change  into  silver  eds  when  they  migrate  to  the  sea.  The 
sexual  organs  in  the  silver  eds  are  more  developed  than  in  the 
yeUow  eels,  and  the  former  have  almost  or  entirely  ceased  to  take 
food.  The  male  silver  eels  are  from  xi|  to  19  in.  in  length, 
the  females  from  x6}  to  about  39  in.  It  is  evident,  therdore, 
that  if  eds  only  spawn  once,  they  do  not  all  reach  the  same  size 
when  they  become  sexually  mature.    The  male  conger  wa»  first 
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dcicribed  in  1879  by  Hcnnes,  who  obtained  a  ripe  spedmen 
ia  the  Beriin  Aquarium.  This  specimen  was  not  quite  a)  ft. 
ta  kogth,  and  of  the  numerous  males  which  have  been  identified 
at  the  Plymouth  Laboratory^  none  exceeded  this  length.  The 
large  nombcrs  of  conger  above  this  size  caught  for  the  market 
are  all  immature  females.  Female  conger  of  5  or  6  ft.  in  length 
and  weighing  from  30  to  50  lb  are  common  enough,  and  occasion- 
ally they  exceed  these  llinits.  The  largest  recorded  was  8  ft.  3  in. 
lon^  and  weighed  128  lb. 

There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  fcels  and  conger  spawn 
but  oooe  in  their  lives,  and  die  soon  after  they  have  discharged 
their  generative  products.  When  kept  in  aquaria,  both  male 
and  female  conger  are  vigorous  and  voracious.  The  males 
sooner  or  later  cease  to  feed,  and  attain  to  the  sexually  mature 
condition,  emitting  ripe  milt  when  handled  and  gently  squeezed. 
They  live  in  this  condition  five  or  six  months,  taking  no  food 
and  showing  gradual  wasting  and  disease  of  the  bodily  organs. 
The  eyes  and  skin  become  ulcerated,  the  sight  is  entirely  lost, 
and  the  bones  become  soft  through  loss  of  lime.  The  females 
abo  after  n  time  cease  to  feed,  and  live  in  a  fasting  condition 
for  five  or  six  months,  during  which  time  the  ovaries  develop 
and  reach  great  size  and  weight,  while  the  bones  become  soft 
and  the  teeth  disappear.  The  female,  however,  always  dies  in 
ODofinement  before  the  ova  are  perfectly  ripe  and  before  they 
are  liberated  from  the  ovarian  tissue.  The  absence  of  some 
necessary  condition,  perhaps  merely  of  the  pressure  which  exists 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  evidently  prevents  the  complete 
development  of  the  ovary.  The  invariable  death  of  the  fish  in 
the  same  almost  ripe  condition  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
mrmal  conditions  the  fish  dies  after  the  mature  ova  have  been 
discharged.  G.  B.  Grassi  states  that  he  obtained  ripe  male  eels, 
and  ripe  specimens  of  Muraena,  another  genus  of  the  family, 
m  the  whirlpools  <^  the  Strait  of  Messina.  A  ripe  female  Muraena 
has  also  been  described  at  Zanzibar.  Gravid  female  eels,  i.e. 
spcdmena  with  ovaries  greatly  enlarged,  have  been  occasionally 
obtained  in  fresh  water,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  normally, 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  only  in  the  sea. 

Until  recent  years  nothing  was  known  from  direct  observation 
eoaoeming  the  reproduction  of  the  common  eel  or  any  species 
of  the  family.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  large  eels  migrated 
towards  the  sea  in  autumn,  and  that  in  the  spring  small  trans- 
parent eeb  of  s  in.  in  length  and  upwards  were  common  on  the' 
shore  under  stones,  and  ascended  rivers  and  streams  in  vast 
swarms.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  mature 
eeb  spawned  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  the  young  were  developed. 

A  group  of  peculiar  small  fishes  were,  however,  known  which 
called  Leptocephali,  from  the  small  proportional  size  of 
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LepCocepliaH.    (By  permission  of  J.  &  A.  Churchill.) 

the  head.  The  first  of  these  described  was  captured  in  1763 
Bear  Holyhead,  and  became  the  type  of  L.  iiorrisiit  other 
specimens  of  which  have  been  taken  either  near  the  shore  or  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Other  forms  placed  in  the  same  genus 
had  been  taken  t^  surface  fishing  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 


tropical  ocean  currents.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Leptocephali, 
in  addition  to  the  smallnfus  of  the  head,  are  their  ribbon-like 
shape  and  their  glassy  transparency  during  life.  The  body  ia 
flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  broad  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  edge.  Like  the  eels,  they  are  destitute  of  pelvic  fins 
and  no  generative  organs  have  been  observed  in  them  (see  fig.). 

In  1864  the  American  naturalist,  T.  N.  Gill,  published  the  con- 
clusion that  L.  MofTuii  was  the  young  or  larva  of  the  conger,  and 
Leptocephali  generally  the  young  stages  of  species  of  Mvraemdae, 
In  1886  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  from  direct  observation 
by  Yves  Delage,  who  kept  alive  in  a  tank  at  Roscoff  a  specimen 
of  L.  Iiorrisiit  and  saw  it  gradually  transformed  into  a  young 
conger.  From  1887  to  1892  Professor  Grassi  and  Dr  Calandrucdo 
carried  on  careful  and  successful  researches  into  the  development 
of  the  Leptocephali  at  Catania,  in  Sicily.  The  specimens  were 
captured  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
transformation  of  L.  liorrisii  into  young  conger,  and  of  various 
other  forms  of  Leptocephalus  into  other  genera  of  Muraenidae, 
such  as  Muraena,  C&ngromuraena  and  Opkicklhys,  was  observed. 
In  1894  the  same  authors  published  the  announcement  that 
another  species  of  Leptocephalus,  namely,  L,  Itrevirostris,  was 
the  larva  of  the  common  eel.  lliis  larval  form  was  captured 
in  numbers  with  other  Leptocephali  in  the  strong  currents  of 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  In  the  metamorphmis  of  all  Leptocephali 
a  great  reduction  in  size  occurs.  The  L.  breviroslris  reaches  a 
length  of  8  cm.,  or  a  little  more  than  2}  in.,  while  the  perfectly- 
formed  young  eel  is  2  in.  long  or  a  little  more. 

The  Italian  naturalists  have  also  satisfied  themselves  that 
certain  pelagic  fish  eggs  originally  described  by  Raffaele  at  Naples 
arc  the  eggs  of  Muraenidaef  and  that  among  them  are  the  eggs 
of  Conger  and  AnguiUa.  They  believe  that  these  eggs,  although 
free  in  the  water,  remain  usually  near  the  bottom  at  great 
depths,  and  that  fertilization  takes  place  under  similar  conditions. 
No  fish  eggs  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  is  here  made  have 
yet  been  obtained  on  the  British  coasts,  although  conger  and 
eels  are  so  abundant  there.  Raffaele  described  and  figured  the 
larva  newly  hatched  from  one  of  the  eggs  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  larva  Is  the  earliest  stage  of  a 
Leptocephalus. 

Although  young  eels,  some  of  them  more  or  less  flat  and 
transparent,  are  common  enough  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
and  north-western  Europe  in  spring,  neither  eggs  nor  specimens 
of  Leptocepltalus  brenrostris  have  yet  been  taken  in  the  North 
Sea,  Englbh  Channel  or  other  shallow  waters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  British  Islands,  or  in  the  Baltic.  Marked  eels  have 
been  proved  to  migrate  from  the  inmost  part  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Kattegat.  Recently,  however,  search  has  been  made  for  the 
larvae  in  the  more  dbtant  and  deeper  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  May  1904  a  true  larval  spedmen  was  taken  at  the 
surface  south-west  of  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  another  was  taken 
40  m.  north  by  west  of  AchiU  Head,  Ireland.  In  1905  numbers 
were  taken  in  deep  water  in  the  Atbntic.  The  evidence  at  present 
available  indicates  that  the  spawning  of  mature  eeb  takes  place 
beyond  the  100  fathom  line,  and  that  the  young  eeb  which  reach 
the  coast  are  already  a  year  old.  As  eeb,  both  young  and  old, 
are  able  to  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water  and  have  the  habit 
of  travelling  at  night  over  land  in  wet  grass  and  in  damp  weather, 
there  b  no  difficulty  in  explaining  their  presence  in  welb,  ponds 
or  other  isolated  bodies  of  fresh  water  at  any  dbtanoe  from 
the 


See  "  The  Ed  (^lettion/*  Retort  US,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
for  1879  (Washington,  1882):  J.  T.  Cunningham.  "  Reproduction 
and  E>eveiopment  of  the  Conger,"  Joum.  Mar.  BuU.  Assn.  vol.  ii.; 
C.  G.  J.  Petenen.  Report  Dan.  Biol.  Station,  v.  (1894);  G.  B.  Grassi, 
Quart.  Joum.  Mic  Sei.  voL  xxxix.  (1897).  Q,  T.  C.) 

BFFBNDI  (a  Turkish  word,  corrupted  from  the  Gr.  aMbnyt, 
a  lord  or  master),  a  title  of  respect,  equivalent  to  the  Englbh 
"  sir,"  in  the  Turkish  empire  and  some  other  eastern  countries. 
It  follows  the  personal  name,  when  that  b  used,  and  b  generally 
given  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  government 
officials  who  have  no  higher  rank,  such  as  Bey,  Pasha,  &c.  It 
may  also  indicate  a  definite  office,  as  Hakim  ejendifibid  physician 
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to  the  sultan.  The  possessive  form  e/mtfMi  (my  master)  is  used 
by  servants  and  in  formal  intercourse. 

BFFIQIES,  MONUMENTAIi.  An  "  effigy  "  (Lat.  c^xt«f ,  from 
iffingere,  to  fashion)  is,  in  general,  a  material  image  or  likeness 
of  a  person;  and  the  practice  of  hanging  or  burning  people 
"  in  effigy,"  i.e.  thei^  semblance  only,  preserves  the  more  general 
sense  of  the  word.  Such  representations  may  be  portraits, 
caricatures  or  models.  But,  apart  from  general  usages  of  the 
term  (see  e.g.  Wax  Ficxjxes),  it  is  more  particularly  applied  in 
the  history  of  art  to  a  particular  class  of  sculptured  figures,  in 
the  flat  or  the  round,  associated  with  Christian  sepulchral 
monuments,  dating  from  the  1 2th  century.  The  earliest  of  these 
attempts  at  commemorative  portraiture  were  executed  in  low 
relief  upon  coffin-lids  of  stone  or  purbeck  marble,  some  portions 
of  the  designs  for  the  most  part  being  executed  by  means  of 
incised  lines,  cut  upon  the  raised  figure.  Gradually,  with  the 
increased  size  and  the  greater  architectural  dignity  of  monu- 
mental structures,  effigies  attained  to  a  high  rank  as  works  of 
art,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  xjth  century  very  noble 
examples  of  figures  of  this  order  are  found  to  have  been  executed 
in  full  relief;  and,  about  the  same  period,  similar  figures  also 
began  to  be  engraved,  either  upon  monumental  slabs  of  stone 
or  marble,  or  upon  plates  of  metal,  which  were  affixed  to  the 
surfaces  of  slabs  that  were  laid  in  the  pavements  of  churches. 

Engraved  plates  of  this  class,  known  as  "Brasses"  (see 
Brasses,  MomnrENTAL),  continued  in  favour  until  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  recent  times  their  use  has  been  revived. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction  and  the  prevalence  <^ 
flat  engraved  memorials,  in  place  of  commemorative  effigies  in 
relief,  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  increasing  numbers  of  raised  stones  on  the  pavement 
of  churches;  while  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  engraved 
plates,  their  high  artistic  capabih'ties,  and  their  durability, 
combined  to  secure  for  them  the  popularity  they  unquestionably 
enjoyed.  If  considerably  less  numerous  than  contemporary 
incised  slabs  and  engraved  brasses,  effigies  sculptured  in  relief — 
with  some  exceptions  in  full  relief — continued  for  centuries  to 
constitute  the  most  important  features  in  many  medieval 
monuments.  In  the  xjth  century,  their  origin  being  apparently 
derived  from  the  endeavour  to  combine  a  monumental  effigy 
with  a  monumental  cross  upon  the  same  sepulchral  stone 
(whether  in  sculpture  or  by  incised  lines),  parts  only  of  the 
human  figure  sometimes  were  represented,  such  as  the  head  or 
bust,  and  occasionally  also  the  feet;  in  some  of  the  early  ex- 
amples of  this  curious  class  the  cross  S3rmbol  was  not  introduced, 
and  after  awhile  half-length  figures  became  common. 

Except  in  very  rare  instances,  that  most  important  element, 
genuine  face-portraiture,  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  even  the 
finest  sculptured  effigies,  earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
iSth  century.  In  works  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  indeed,  the 
memorials  of  personages  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  effigies  from 
an  early  period  in  their  existence  may  be  considered  occasionally 
to  have  been  portraits  properly  so  called;  and  yet  even  in  such 
works  as  these  an  approximately  correct  general  resemblance 
but  too  frequently  appears  to  have  been  all  that  was  contemplated 
or  desired.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  earliest  monumental 
effigies  we  possess  contemporary  examples  of  vestments,  costume,* 
armour,  weapons,  royal  and  knightly  insignia,  and  other  personal 
appointments  and  accessories,  in  idl  of  which  accurate  fidelity 
has  been  certainly  observed  with  scruptilous  care  and  minute 
exactness.  Thus,  since  the  monumental  effigies  of  England 
are  second  to  none  in  artistic  merit,  while  they  have  been  pre- 
served in  far  greater  numbers,  and  generally  in  better  condition 
tlian  those  in  other  countries,  they  represent  in  unbroken 
continuity  an  unrivalled  series  of  original  personal  representa- 
tions of  successive  generations,  very  many  of  them  being,  in 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  costume  of  effigies  nearly  always 
represented  what  was  actually  worn  by  the  remains  of  the  person 
oommemoratcd.  when  prepared  for  interment  and  when  lying  in 
state;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  aspect  of  the  lifeless  countenance, 
even  If  not  designedly  reproduced  by  medieval  "  loan  *'  makers, 
may  long  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  ideas  of 
consistent  monumental  portraiture. 


the  most  significant  acceptation  of  that  tens,  veritabfe  oon* 
temporaneous  portraits. 

(hice  esteemed  to  be  simply  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  either  altogether  disregarded  or  too  often  subjeaed  to 
injurious  indignity,  the  monumental  efiigics  in  England  long 
awaited  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  their  true  character 
and  their  consequent  worth  in  their  capacity  as  authorities  for 
face-portraiture.  In  the  original  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  monument  at  Warwick  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  fifth 
earl,  who  died  in  1439,  it  is  provided  that  an  effigy  of  the  deceased 
noble  should  be  executed  in  bronze  gilt,  with  all  possible  care, 
by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  artists  of  the  time;  and 
the  details  of  the  armour  and  the  ornaments  of  the  figure  are 
specified  with  minute  precision.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  efligy  itself  is  described  only  in  the  general  and  inde- 
finite terms — "  an  image  of  a  man  armed. "  There  is  no  provision 
that  the  efligy  should  be  "  an  image  "  of  the  earl;  and  much 
less  is  anything  said  as  to  its  being  such  a  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment "  of  the  features  and  person  of  the  living  man,  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  had  learned  to  expect  in  what 
they  would  accept  as  true  portraiture.  The  effi^,  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  it  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  still  bears  witness, 
as  well  to  the  conscientious  care  with  which  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  were  fulfilled,  as  to  the  eminent  ability  of  the  artists 
employed.  So  complete  is  the  representation  of  the  armour, 
that  this  effigy  might  be  considered  actually  to  have  been 
equipped  in  the  earl's  own  favourite  suit  of  the  finest  Milan  steel. 
The  cast  of  the  figure  also  was  evidently  studied  from  what  the 
earl  had  been  when  in  life,  and  the  countenance  is  sufficiently 
marked  and  endowed  with  the  unmistakable  attributes  of 
personal  character.  Possibly  such  a  resemblance  may  have 
been  the  highest  aim  in  the  image-making  of  the  period,  some- 
what before  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  a  dedded  step  towards  fidelity  in  true 
portraiture  is  shown  to  have  been  taken,  when,  in  his  will  (15 10 
A.D.),  Henry  VII.  spoke  of  the  effigies  of  himself  and  of  his  late 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  to  be  executed  for  their  monument, 
as  "  an  image  of  our  figure  and  another  of  hers."  The  existing 
effigies  in  the  Beauchamp  chapel  and  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
with  the  passages  just  quoted  from  the  contract  made  by  the 
executors  of  the  Lancastrian  earl,  strikingly  illustrate  the  gradual 
development  of  the  idea  of  true  personal  portraiture  in  monu- 
mental effigies,  during  the  course  of  the  xsth  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  i6th  century  in  England. 

Study  of  the  royal  effigies  still  preserved  must  commence  in 
Worcester  Cathedral  with  that  of  King  John.  This  earliest 
example  of  a  series  of  effigies  of  which  the  historical  value  has 
never  yet  been  duly  appreciated  is  rude  as  a  work  of  art,  and  yet 
there  is  on  it  the  impress  of  such  individuality  as  demonstrates 
that  the  sculptor  did  his  best  to  represent  the  king.  Singularly 
fine  as  achievements  of  the  sculptor^  art  are  the  effigies  of 
Henry  III.,  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  her  iJl-fated  son 
Edward  II.,  the  two  former  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  last  in 
Gloucester  cathedral;  and  of  their  fidelity  also  as  portraits  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  In  like  manner  the  effigies  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippa,  and  those  of  their  grandson 
Richard  II.  and  his  first  consort,  Anne  of  Bohemia  (all  at 
Westminster),  and  of  their  other  grandson,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
with  his  second  consort,  Joan  of  Navarre,  at  Canterbury— all 
convince  us  that  they  are  true  portraits.  Next  follow  the  effigies 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, — to  be  succeeded,  and 
the  royal  series  to  be  completed,  by  the  effigies  of  Qaten  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Stuart,  all  of  them  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Very 
instructive  would  be  a  close  comparison  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  and  the  painted  portraits  of  the  rival  queens, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Mary,  the  pictures  of  whom  differ  so 
remarkably  from  one  another. 

As  the  xsth  century  advanced,  the  rank  of  the  personage 
represented  and  the  character  of  the  art  that  distinguishes  any 
effigy  goes  far  to  determine  its  portrait  qualitin.  Still  later, 
when  more  exact  face-portraiture  had  become  a  recogm'zed 
element,  sculptors  must  be  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  the 
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inodnctibn  of  sadi  lesemUanoe  as  their  art  would  enable  thein 
to  give  to  their  works;  and  accordingly,  when  we  compare 
effigies  with  painted  portraits  of  the  same  personages,  we  find 
that  they  corxoborate  one  another.  The  prevalence  of  por- 
traiture in  the  effigies  of  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries,  when  their 
art  generally  undowent  a  palpable  decline,  by  no  means  raises 
aO  wi(»ks  ol  this  dass,  or  indeed  the  majority  of  them,  to  the 
dignity  of  true  portraits;  on  the  contrary,  in  these  effigies,  as 
m  those  of  eariier  periods,  it  is  the  character  of  the  art  in  each 
particular  example  that  affects  its  merit,  value  and  authority 
as  a  portrait.  In  judging  of  these  latter  effigies,  however,  we 
must  estimate  them  by  the  standard  of  art  of  their  own  era; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  effigies  that  are  the  best  as  works  of 
art  in  their  own  dass  are  the  best  also  and  the  most  faithful  in 
thdr  portraiture.  The  earlier  effigies,  usually  produced  without 
any  eapccaa  aim  at  exact  portraiture,  as  we  now  employ  that 
cxpressioo,  have  nevertheless  strong  claims  upon  our  veneration. 
Often  their  sculpture  is  very  noble;  and  even  when  they  are 
rudest  as  works  of  art,  there  is  rarely  lacking  a  rough  grandeur 
about  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  fine  bold  figure  of  Fair 
Sosamood's  son.  Earl  William  of  the  Long  Sword,  which  reposes 
in  such  dignified  serenity  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Salisbury. 
These  effigies  may  not  bring  us  -dosdy  face  to  face  with  remote 
generations,  but  they  do  place  before  us  true  images  of  what  the 
men  and  women  of  those  generations  were. 

Observant  students  of  monumental  cfiigies  will  not  fail  to 
appeedate  the  singular  felicity  with  which  the  medieval  sculptors 
adjttJted  thdr  compositions  to  the  recumbent  position  in  which 
their  **  images  '*  necessarily  had  to  be  placed.  Equally  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  many  monumental  effigies, 
particulariy  those  of  comparativdy  early  date,  are  found  to  have 
a^umed  an  aspect  ndther  living  nor  lifdess,  and  yet  impressively 
life-like^  The  sound  judgment  also,  and  the  good  taste  of  those 
eariy  sculptors,  were  si^ially  exemplified  in  thdr  exduding, 
almost  without  exception,  the  more  extravagant  fashions  in 
the  costume  of  their  era  from  their  monumental  sculpture,  and 
ictrodndng  only  the  simpler  but  not  less  characteristic  styles 
of  dress  and  appointments.  Monumental  effigies,  as  commonly 
understood,  represent  recumbent  figures,  and  the  accessories 
of  the  effigies  themsdvcs  have  been  adjusted  to  that  position. 
With  the  exceptions  when  they  appear  on  one  side  resting  on 
the  dbow  (as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Owen  (d.  1598)  and  Sir 
Tbcmias  Hokett  (d.  1605),  both  in  Westminster  Abbey),  these 
effigies  lie  on  thdr  backs,  and  as  a  general  rule  (except  in  the  case 
of  episcopal  figures  represented  in  the  act  of  benediction,  or  of 
princes  siiid  warriors  who  sometimes  hold  a  sceptre  or  a  sword) 
their  hands  arc  uplifted  and  conjoined  as  in  supplicatioiL  The 
crosscd-legged  attitude  of  numerous  armed  effigies  of  the  era  of 
mail-armour  has  been  supposed  to  imply  the  personages  so 
represented  to  have  been  crusaders  or  Knights  of  the  Temple; 
but  in  dtber  case  the  supposition  is  unfounded  and  inconsistent 
with  unqocstioiuible  facts.  Much  beautiful  feeling  is  conveyed  by 
fignics  of  ministering  angels  being  introduced  as  in  the  act  of 
supporting  and  smoothing  the  pillows  or  cushions  that  are  placed 
m  rcrj  many  instances  to  give  support  to  the  heads  of  the  re- 
cumbent effigies.  The  animals  at  the  feet  of  these  efllgies, 
wfaidi  frequently  have  an  heraldic  agnificance,  enabled  the 
scuipcofs,  with  equal  propriety  and  effectivoiess,  to  overcome 
one  of  the  special  difficulties  inseparable  from  Uic  recumbent 
positioB.  In  general,  monumental  effigies  were  carved  in  stone 
or  marble,  or  cast  in  bronze,  but  occasionally  they  were  of  wood: 
such  is  the  effigy  of  Robert  Curthose,  son  of  William  I.  (d.  z  135), 
whose  altar  tomb  in  Gloucester  cathedral  was  probably  set  up 
about  1320. 

In  addition  to  recumbent  statues,  upright  figures  must  recdve 
notice  here,  especially  those  set  in  wall-monuments  in  churches 
mainly.  These  usuaUy  consbted  in  half-length  figures,  seen 
fHfi4ace,  plaoed  in  a  recess  within  an  architectural  setting  more 
or  leas  cJAborate.  They  bdong  mainly  to  the  x6th  and  17th 
omtunes.  Among  the  many  examples  in  old  St  Paul's  cathedral 
(destiDysd  in  the  Great  Hre  of  x666)  were  those  of  Dean  Colet 
(d.  X519),  William  Aubrey  (z  595)  and  Alexander  Nowell  (d.  i6oz). 


In  St  Giles's,  Crippl^ate,  is  the  simihtfly  designed  effigy  of  John 
Speed  (d.  1629);  while  that  of  John  Stow  (d.  X605)  is  a  full- 
length,  seated  figure.  This,  like  the  figure  of  Thomas  Owen,  is 
in  alabaster,  but  since  its  erection  has  always  been  described 
as  terra-cotta — a  material  which  came  into  considerable  favour 
for  the  purpose  of  busts  and  half-lengths  towards  the  end  of  the 
z6th  century,  imported,  of  course,  from  abroad.  Sometimes 
the  stone  monuments  were  painted  to  resemble  life,  as  in  the 
monuments  to  Shakespeare  and  John  0>mbe  (the  latter  now 
over-painted  white),  in  Holy  Trinity  Chuxch,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY. — Among  the  more  noteworthy  publications  are 
the  foUowinff:  Monumental  J^gies  in  Great  Britain  (Norman 
Conquest  to  Henry  VIII.).  by  C.  A.  Stothard,  folio  (London,  1876): 
The  Recumbent  ManumenUu  Effigies  in  NorthampUmskiret  by  A. 
Hartshornc  (4to,  London.  1I67-1876);  Sepulchral  Memorials 
(Northamptonshire),  by  W.  H.  Hyctt  (folio,  London,  181 7):  Ancient 
Sepulchral  Effieies  and  Monumental  SculUurtrf  Devon,  by  W.  H.  H. 
Roecra  (4to,  Exeter,  1877);  The  Ancient  Sepulchral  MonumenU 
of  Essex,  cd.  by  C.  M.  Carlton  (4to,  Chdmsfora.  1890);  and  other 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  according  to  counties.  Of  particular 
value  u  the  Report  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  laboriously  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  arranged  (1)  personally  and  chronologically,  and 
(a)  locaUy  (1872).  (C  B.;  fi.  Hi  S.) 

BGAN, PIERCE  (i77>-i849),  English  ^xtrting  writer,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1772.  He  began  life  as  sporting  reporter  for  the 
newspapers,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  the  best  of  his  day.  In 
1814  he  wrote,  set  and  printed  a  book  about  the  relations  of  the 
prince  regent  (afterwards  George  IV.)  and  Miss  Robinson,  called 
The  Mistress  of  Royalty,  or  the  Loves  of  Fhritel  asid  Perdita,  But 
his  best-known  work  is  Life  in  London^or  Days  and  Nights  of  Jerry 
Hawthorne  and  his  Elegant  Friend  Corinthian  Tom  (xSax),  a  book 
describing  the  amusements  of  sporting  men,  with  illustrations  by 
Cruikahank.  This  book  took  the  popular  fancy  and  waa  one  of 
Thackera/s  early  favourites  (see  his  Roundabout  Papers),  It 
was  repeatedly  imitated,  and  several  dramatic  versions  were 
produced  in  London.  A  sequd  containing  more  of  country  sports 
and  misadventures  probably  suggested  Dickens's  Pickwich 
Papers.  In  X824  Pieru  Egan's  Life  in  London  and  Sperling 
Guide  was  started,  a  weekly  newspaper  afterwards  incorporated 
with  Bdl*s  Life.  Among  his  numerous  other  books  are  Boxiana 
(z8i8).  Life  of  an  Actor  (1824),  Booh  of  Sports  (1832),  and  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Thames  (X838).  Egan  died  at  PentonviUe  on  the 
3rd  of  August  1849. 

His  son.  Pierce  Egan  (x8i4'-x88o),  illustrated  his  own  and  his 
father's  books,  and  wrote  a  score  of  novels  of  varying  merit,  of 
which  The  Snake  in  the  Grass  (1858)  is  perhaps  the  best. 

EGBOi  a  secret  sodety  flourishing  chiefly  among  the  Efiks  of 
the  Calabar  district,  West  Africa.  Egbo  or  £kp6  is  a  mysterious 
spirit  who  lives  in  the  jungle  and  is  supposed  to  preside  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  sodety.  Only  males  can  join,  boys  bdng 
initiated  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Members  arc  bound  by  oath 
of  secrecy,  and  fees  on  entrance  are  payable.  The  £gbo-mcn  are 
ranked  in  seven  or  nine  grades,  for  promotion  to  eadi  of  which 
fresh  initiation  ceremonies,  fees  and  oaths  are  necessary.  The 
sodety  combines  a  kind  of  freemasonry  with  political  and  law- 
enforcing  aims.  For  instance  any  member  wronged  in  an  Egbo 
district,  that  is  one  dominated  by  the  sodety,  has  only  to  address 
an  Egbo-man  or  beat  the  Egbo  drum  in  the  Egbo-housc,  or 
"  blow  Egbo  "  as  it  is  called,  i.e.  sound  the  Egbo  horn  before  the 
hut  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  sodety  is 
put  in  force  to  see  justice  done.  Formcriy  the  sodety  earned  as 
bad  a  name  as  most  secret  sects,  from  the  barbarous  customs 
mingled  with  its  rites;  but  the  British  authorities  have  been  able 
to  make  use  of  it  in  enforcing  order  and  hdping  on  dvilization. 
The  Egbo-house,  an  oblong  building  like  the  nave  of  a  church, 
xisually  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  villages.  The  walls  are  of  day 
elaborately  painted  inside  and  ornamented  with  day  figures  in 
rdief.  Inside  are  wooden  Images,  sometijxMS  of  an  obscene 
nature,  to  which  reverence  is  paid.  Much  sodal  importance 
attaches  to  the  highest  ranks  of  Egbo-men,  and  it  b  said  that  vexy 
large  sums,  sometimes  naore  than  a  thousand  pounds,  are  paid 
to  attain  these  dignities.    At  certain  festivals  in  the  year  the 
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Egbo-men  wear  black  wooden  masks  with  horns  which  it  is  death 

for  any  woman  to  look  on. 

See  Mary  H.  Kiagsley.  West  Afrieau  Studies  (1901);  Rev.  Robt. 
H.  NaMau,  Fetickism  m  West  Africa  (1904);  C.  Partridge.  Crou 
Rmr  Natives  (1905). 

SQSDB,  HAHS  (1686-1758),  Norwegian  missionary,  was  bom 
in  the  vogtship  of  Scnjen,  Norway,  on  the  31st  of  January  1686. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1706  became 
pastor  at  Vaagen  in  t|w  Lofoten  islands,  but  the  study  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  northmen  having  awakened  in  him  the  desire  to 
visit  the  colony  of  Northmen  in  Greenland,  and  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1717;  and  having,  after 
great  difficulty,  obtained  the  sanction  and  help  of  the  Danish 
government  in  his  enterprise,  be  set  sail  with  three  ships  from 
Bergen  on  the  3rd  of  May  i7ax,  acoompanwd  by  his  wife  and 
children.  He  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  but  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  Northmen  were  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Eskimo,  in  whom  he  had  no  particular  interest, 
anid  whose  hnguage  he  would  be  able  to  master,  if  at  all,  only  after 
years  of  study.  But,  though  compelled  to  endure  for  some  years 
great  privations,  and  at  one  time  to  see  the  result  of  his  labours 
almost  annihilated  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  he  remained 
resolutely  at  his  post.  He  founded  the  colony  of  Godthaab,  and 
soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  converted  many  of 
them  to  Christianity,  and  established  a  oonsiderable  commerce 
with  DenmarL  Hi-health  compelling  him  to  return  home  in 
1736,  be  was  made  principal  of  a  seminary  at  Copenhagen,  in 
which  workers  were  trained  for  the  Greenland  mission;  and  from 
1740  to  1747  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November  1758.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
natural  history  of  Greenland. 

His  work  in  Greenland  was  continued,  on  his  retirement,  by 
his  son  Paul  Egeoe  (1708-1789),  who  afterwards  returned  to 
Denmark  and  succeeded  his  father  as  superintendent  of  the 
Greenland  mlssioiL  Paul  Egede  also  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  mission  seminary.  He  published  a  Greenland- 
Danish-Latin  dictionary  (1750),  Greenland  grammar  (1760)  and 
Greenland  catechism  (1756).  In  1766  he  completed  the  tranda- 
tion  begun  by  his  father  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Green- 
land tongue;  and  in  1787  he  translated  Thomas  i  Kempis.  In 
1789  he  published  a  journal  of  his  life  in  Greenland. 

BGBR,  AQIBA  (1761-1837),  Jewish  scholar,  was  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  rabbi  of  Posen.  He  was  a  rigorous 
casuist'  of  the  old  school,  and  his  chief  works  were  Icqgal  notes  on 
the  l^bnud  and  the  code  of  Quo  (9.V.).  He  believed  that 
religious  education  was  enou^,  and  thus  opposed  the  party  which 
favoured  secular  schools.  He  was  a  determined  foe  of  the 
reform  movement,  which  began  to  make  itself  fdt  in  his 
time. 

BGBR  (Oech,  Ckeb)^  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  148  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail  Pop.  (1900)  33,665.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Egcr,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Fichtel- 
gcbirge,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  German  district  of  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  sunuunding 
population  by  their  costumes,  language,  manners  and  customs. 
On  the  rock,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  lies  the  Burg  or  Castle, 
built  probably  in  the  xath  century,  and  now  in  ruins.  It 
possesses  a  massive  black  tower,  built  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  in 
the  courtyard  is  an  interesting  chapel,  in  Romanesque  style  with 
fantastic  ornamentations,  which  was  finished  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  banquet-room  of  this  castle  Wallenstein's  officers  Tersky, 
Rinsky,  Illo  and  Neumann  were  assassinated  a  few  hours  before 
WaUcnstcin  himself  was  murdered  by  Captain  Devcrcuz.  The 
murder  took  place  on  the  25th  of  February  1634  in  the  town- 
house,  which  was  at  that  time  the  burgomaster's  house.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  Wallenstcin  have  been  transformed  since  1872 
into  a  museum,  which  contains  many  historical  relics  and 
antiquities  of  the  town  of  Egcr.  The  handsome  and  imposing  St 
Nicholas  church  was  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored  in 
1892.  There  is  a  considerable  textile  industry,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  muJiincry  and  milling.  Eger  was  the 
birthpla<«  of  the  nnvelist  and  playwright  Braun  von  Braunthal 


(1802-1866).    About  3  m.  N.W.  of  Eger  is  the  wdl-known 
watering  pUce  of  Franzensbad  (f  .».)• 

The  district  of  Eger  was  in  870  included  in  the  new  margraviate 
of  East  Eranconia,  which  belonged  at  first  to  the  Babenbergs,  but 
from  906  to  the  counts  of  Vohburg,  who  took  the  title  of  margraves 
of  Eger.  By  the  marriage,  in  Z149,  of  Adela  of  Vohburg  with 
the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  Eger  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Swabta,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors 
until  the  13th  century.  In  1265  it  was  taken  by  Ottakar  II.  of 
Bohemia,  who  retain^  it  for  eleven  years.  After  being  repeatedly 
transferred  from  the  one  power  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  Bohemia  or  the  empire,  the  town  and  territory 
were  finally  incorporated  with  Bohemia  in  1350^  after  the 
Bohemian  king  became  the  emperor  Charlea  IV.  Several  im- 
perial privileges,  however,  continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  town 
till  1849.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Hussite  war,  during  the 
Swedish  invasion  in  1631  and  1647,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  1743. 

See  Drivok,  AUen  CesckickU  der  deatscken  Rrieksladt  E§er  und 
das  Reichsisbiites  Easrlasid  (Leipcig.  1875). 

BGBR  (Ger.  Eriou,  Med.  LaL  Apria)^  a  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Hevcs,  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  24,650.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eger,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  and  on  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  Mitra  mountains.  Eger  is  the  see  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  owing  to  its  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings  has  received 
the  name  of  "  the  Hungarian  Rome."  Amongst  the  prindp«I 
buildingi  are  the  beautiful  cathedral  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a 
handsome  dome  130  ft.  high,  erected  in  183X-1834 1^  the  arch- 
bishop Ladislaus  I^ker  (1772-1847);  the  church  of  the  Brothen 
of  Mercy,  opposite  which  is  a  handwme  minaret,  115  ft.  high, 
the  remains  of  a  mosque  dating  from  the  Turkish  occupation, 
other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  an  imposing  Greek  diurch. 
The  archicpisoopal  palace;  the  lyceum,  with  a  good  Ubraiy  and 
an  astronomical  observatory;  the  seminaxy  for  Roman  priests; 
and  the  town-hall  are  all  noteworthy.  On  an  eminence  N.E.  of 
the  town,  laid  out  as  a  park,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress,  and 
a  monument  of  Stephen  Dob6,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  town 
against  the  assaults  of  the. Turks  in  x  55s.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitanU  is  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  of  the  surround* 
ing  hills,  which  produce  the  red  Erlauer  wine,  one  of  the  best  in 
Hungary.  To  the  S.W.  of  Eger,  in  the  same  county  of  Heves, 
is  situated  the  town  of  Gy6ngyfls  (pop.  15,878).  It  lies  on  the 
south-western  outskirts  of  the  Mitra  mountains,  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  Erlauer  wine,  which  is  produced  thnnig^iottt  the 
district.  The  Hungarians  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Gy6ngyfls  on 
the  3rd  of  April  X849.  1*0  the  S.W.  of  GyfingyOs  is  situated  the 
old  town  of  Hatvan  (pop.  9698),  which  is  now  a  busy  railway 
junction,  and  possesses  several  industrial  establishments. 

Eger  is  an  dd  town,  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  bishopric 
created  by  King  Stephen  in  xoio,  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  whole  of  Hungary.  In  X55S  Eger  resisted  the  repeated 
assaults  of  a^  large  Turkish  force;  in  X596,  however,  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Turks  by  the  Austrian  party  in  the  garrison,  an4 
remained  in  their  possession  until  X687.  It  was  creatol  an  arch- 
bishopric in  X814.  During  the  revolution  of  X848-X849,  Eger 
was  remarkable  for  the  patriotic  qnrit  displayed  by  its  in- 
habitants; and  it  was  here  that  the  principal  ramp^fgnf  against 
the  Austrians  were  organiaed. 

BGBRIA.  an  ancient  Italian  goddess  of  springs.  Two  distinct 
localities  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  her, — ^the  grove  of  Diana 
Nemorensis  at  Arida,  and  a  spring  in  the  immediate  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Rome  at  the  Porta  Capena.  She  derives  her  diief 
importance  from  her  legendary  coimexion  with  King  Numa,  who 
had  frequent  interviews  with  her  and  consulted  her  in  regard 
to  his  religious  legislation  (Livy  L  X9;  Juvenal  ni.  12).  Ihoe 
meetings  took  place  on  the  spot  where  the  sacxed  shield  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  and  here  Numa  dedicated  a  grove  to  the 
Camenae,  like  Egeria  deities  of  springs.  After  the  death  of  Numa, 
Egeria  was  said  to  have  fled  into  the  grove  of  Arida,  where  she 
was  changed  into  a  4>ring  for  having  interrupted  the  rites  of 
Diana  by  her  lamentations  (Ovid,  Metam,  zv.  479).    At  Arida 
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there  ms  also  a  Minius  Egerius,  a  male  counterpart  of  Egeria. 
tier  coniicuoii  with  Diana  Nemorensis,  herself  a  birth  goddess,  is 
coofinned  by  the  fact  that  her  aid  was  invoiced  by  pregnant 
woraexi.  She  abo  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  the 
tt^temeot  (Dion.  HaUc.  ii.  60)  that  she  was  one  of  the  Muses 
b  doe  to  her  oonncnoo  with  the  Camenae*  whose  worship  was 
displaced  by  them. 

EOBKTOir.  SIR  raniP  DB  MALPAS  OREY.  Bart.  (1806- 
188 1),  Englidi  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  theijth  of  November 
1806,  the  son  of  the  gth  baroneL  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1828.  While 
at  college  his  interest  in  geology  was  aroused  by  the  lectures  of 
W.  Bockland,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  W.  D.  Conybeare. 
Subsequently  when  travdling  in  Switzerland  with  Lord  Cole 
(afterwards  3rd  curl  of  Enniskjllen)  they  were  introduced  to 
Prof.  L.  Agassis  at  Neufchatel,  and  determined  to  make  a  q>ecial 
study  t>f  fossil  fishes.  During  the  course  of  fifty  years  they 
gradually  gathered  together  two  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
private  collections— that  of  Sir  PhiUp  Grey  Egerton  being  at 
oiulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Cheshire.  He  described  the  structure 
and  affip'*!*^  of  numerous  species  in  the  publications  of  the 
Geological  Sodety  of  London,  the  Geological  Maganne  and  the 
Decades  of  the  (Geological  Survey;  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  the  WoDaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1873  by  the 
Geological  Sodety.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1831,  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  he 
represented  the  dty  of  Chester  in  1830,  the  southern  division  of 
Cheshire  from  1835  untH  1868,  and  the  western  division  from 
1868  to  1881.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  1881.  His 
collection  of  fossil  fishes  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

BOO.  AUGUSTUS  LEOPOLD  (1816-1863),  English  pahiter, 
was  bom  on  the  3nd  of  May  z8i6  in  London,  where  his  father 
carried  on  business  as  a  gun-maker.  He  had  some  schooling  at 
Beiky,  and  was  not  at  first  intended  for  the  artistic  profession; 
but,  devctoping  a  faculty  in  this  line,  he  entered  in  1834  the 
drawng  dsss  of  Mr  Sass,  and  in  1836  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Acadony.  His  first  eihlbited  picture  appeared  in  1837  at  the 
Sniiblk  Street  gallery.  In  1838  he  htgui  exhibiting  in  the 
Academy,  his  subject  being  a  "  Spanish  Girl ";  altogether  he 
sent  twenty-seven  works  to  this  institution.  Xn'1848  he  became 
an  associate  and  in  i860  a  full  member  of  the  Academy:  he  had 
considerable  means,  apart  from  his  profession.  In  1857  he  took  a 
leading  port  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  modem  paintings  in  the 
Art-Tkeasuxes  Exhibition  in  Manchester.  His  constitution  being 
naturally  fnH,  he  went  in  1833,  with  Dickens  and  Wilkle  ColUns, 
to  Italy  for  a  short  trip,  and  in  1863  he  visited  Algeria.  Here  he 
\ifnr^\f4  so  far  as  his  chronic  lung-disease  was  concerned;  but 
cxpofiure  to  a  cold  wind  while  out  riding  brought  on  an  attack  of 
asthma,  from  which  he  died  on  the  a6th  of  March  1863  at  Algiers, 
near  which  dty  his  remains  were  buried. 

Egg  was  a  gifted  and  well-trained  painter  of  gehre,  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  historical  anecdote,  or  of  compositions  from  the  poets 
and  novelists.  Among  his  prindpal  pictures  may  be  named: 
1843,  the  "Introduction  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Halbert 
Gleodinning"  (from  Scott's  Monasiery);  1846,  "Buckingham 
Rebuffed  ";  1848,  "  Qaeta  Elizabeth  discovers  she  is  no  longer 
young  *'i  1850,  "  Peter  the  Great  sees  Catharine  for  the  first 
tioK  **;  1854, "  Charles  L  raising  the  Standard  at  Nottingham  " 
<a  stndy);  1855,  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham  ";  1857 
and  1858,  two  subjects  from  Thackeray's  Esmond;  1858,  "Past 
and  Present,  a  triple  picture  of  a  faithless  wife  ";  1859,  the  "  Night 
before  Nascby ";  i860,  his  last  exhibited  work,  the  Dinner 
Scene  from  Tie  Tammg  of  the  Skrem.  The  Tate  Gallery  contains 
one  of  his  earlier  pictures,  Patricio  entertaining  two  Ladies,  from 
the  DiakU  boUoux;  it  was  painted  in  1844. 

Egg  was  Mther  bek>w  the  middle  height,  with  dark  hair  and 
t  handsome  well-formed  face;  the  head  of  Peter  the  Great  (in 
the  picture  of  Peter  and  Catharine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his 
best  work,  along  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham) 
was  studied,  but  of  course  considerably  modified,  from  his  own 
countenance.  He  was  manly,  kind-hearted,  pleasant,  and  very 
fcaial  and  serviceable  among  brothcr*artlsts;  social  and  com- 


panionable, but  holding  mainly  aloof  from  fashionable  drdcs. 
As  an  actor  he  had  uncommon  talent  He  appeared  among 
Dickens's  company  of  amateurs  in  1852  in  Lord  Lytton's 
comedy  Nol  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  and  afterwards  in  Wilkle  Collins's 
ProuH  Deep,  plajring  the  humorous  part  of  Job  Want 

BOO  (O.E.  aeg,  d.  Qer.  Ei,  Swed.  aegg,  and  prob.  Or.  ^, 
Lat  tffifiii),  the  female  reproductive  cell  or  ovum  of  animals, 
which  gives  rise  generally  only  after  fertilization  to  the  young. 
The  largest  eggs  are  those  of  birds;  and  this  because,  to  the 
minute  essential  portwn  of  the  egg,  or  germ,  from  which  the 
young  bird  grows,  there- is  added  a  large  store  of  food-material^ 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg— destined  to  nourish  the  growing 
embryo  while  the  whole  is  enckMcd  within  a  hard  shcU. 

The  relative  sizes  of  eggs  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  the 
food-yolk  thus  enclosed  with  the  germ;  while  the  form  aiMl 
texture  of  the  outer  envelope  are  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  environment  to  which  the  egg  is  exposed.  Where  the  food 
material  is  infinitesimal  in  quantity  the  egg  is  either  not  ex- 
truded—the embryo  being  nourished  by  the  maternal  tissues,— 
or  it  passes  out  of  the  parental  body  and  gives  rise  at  once  to  a 
free-living  organism  or  "  larva  "  (see  Lakval  Forms),  as  in  Use 
case  of  many  lowly  freshwater  and  marine  animals.  In  such 
cases  no  "  egg  "  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  is  produced. 

The  number  of  eggs  periodically  produced  by  any  given 
individual  depends  on  the  risks  of  destruction  to  which  they,  and 
the  young  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  exposed:  not  more  than  a 
single  egg  being  annually  laid  by  some  spedes,  while  with  othen 
the  number  may  amount  to  miUfons. 

BiM  Bggs.'-'The  egg  of  the  bird  affords,  for  general  purposes, 
the  readiest  example  of  the  modifications  Imposed  on  eggs  by 
the  external  environment  Since  it  must  be  incubated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  parent's  body,  the  outer  envdope  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  hard  shell  for  the  protection  of  the  growing  chick  from 
pressure,  while  the  dyes  which  commonly  colour  the  surface  of 
this  shell  serve  as  a  screen  to  hide  it  from  egg-eating  •nimaU 

(Carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  prindpal  constituent  of  this  shell; 
but  in  addition  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present 
In  section,  this. shell  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  three  more 
or  less  distinct  crystalline  layers,  traversed  by  vertical  canals, 
whereby  the  shell  is  made  porous  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the 
developing  chick. 

The  outermost,  or  third,  hyer  of  this  shell  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  glaze,  as  of  procelain,  as  for  example  in  the  burnished  egg  of 
the  ostridi:  or  it  may  assume  the  chancter  of  a  thick,  chalky 
layer  as  in  some  cuckoos  {Cwra,  Crotophaga  ani),  cormorants, 
grebes  and  flamingoes:  while  in  some  birds  as  in  the  auks,  gulls 
and  tlnamous,  this  outer  layer  is  wanting;  yet  the  tinamous  have 
the  most  highly  glazed  eggs  of  all  birds,  the  second  layer  of  the 
shell  developing  a  surface  even  more  perfectly  burnished  than 
that  formed  by  the  outermost,  third  layer  in  the  ostrich. 

While  the  eggs  of  some  biids  have  the  shell  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent,  e.g.  kingfisher,  others  display  considerable  thickness, 
the  maximum  being  reached  in  the  egg  of  the  extinct  Aepyornis. 

Though  in  shape  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  familiar 
hen's  egg,  certain  well-marked  modifications  of  form  are  yet  to  be 
met  with.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  plover  are  pear-shaped,  of  the 
sand-grouse  more  or  less  cylindrical,  of  the  owls  and  titmice 
^)herical  and  of  the  grebes  biconlcaL 

In  the  matter  of  coloration  the  eggs  of  birds  present  a  remark- 
able range.  The  pigments  to  which  this  cotoratlon  is  due  have  beeni 
shown,  by  means  of  their  absorption  spectra  (Sorby,  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.,  18  7  5),  to  be  seven  in  number.  The  first  of  these,  oorhodeine, 
is  brown-red  in  tone,  and  rarely  absent:  the  second  and  third, 
oocyanin,  and  banded  oocyanin,  are  of  a  bttutlful  blue,  and 
though  differing  spectroscopically  give  rise  to  the  same  product 
when  oxidized:  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  yellow,  and  rufous 
ooxanthine,  the  former  combining  with  oocyanin  gives  rise  to  the 
wonderful  malachite  green  of  the  emu's  egg,  while  the  latter 
occurs  only  in  the  eggs  of  tinamous:  the  sixth  is  llchenoxanthine, 
a  pigment  not  yet  thoroughly  known  but  present  in  the  shells  of 
all  eggs  having  a  peciUiar  brick-red  cobur.    Still  less  is  knowr  -' 
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the  seventh  pigment  which  is,  as  yet,  nameless.  It  is  a  substance 
giving  a  banded  absorption  spectrum,  and  which,  mixed  with 
other  pigments,  imparts  an  abnormally  browner  tint.  The 
origin  of  these  pigments  is  yet  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  or  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  This  being  so,  then  the  pigments  of  the  egg-shell  differ 
entirely  in  their  nature  from  those  which  colour  the  yolk  or  the 
feathers. 

While  many  eggs  are  either  colourless  or  of  one  uniform  tint, 
the  majority  have  the  surface  broken  up  by  spots  or  lines,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  of  varying  tints:  the  pigment  being 
deposited  as  the  egg  passes  down  the  lower  portion  of  the  oviduct. 
That  the  egg  during  this  passage  turns  slowly  on  its  long  axis  is 
shoWb  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  and  lines  have  commonly  a 
q>iral  direction;  though  some  of  the  markings  are  made  during 
periods  of  rest,  as  is  shown  by  their  sharp  outlines,  movement 
giving  a  blurred  effect.  Where  the  egg  is  pyriform,  the  large  end 
makes  way  for  the  smaller.  Many  eggs  display,  in  addition  to  the 
stron^y  marked  spots,  more  or  fewer  fainter  spots  embedded  in  a 
deeper  layer  of  the  shell,  and  hence  such  eggs  are  said  to  be 
"double-spotted,"  e.g.  rails  and  plovers. 

Among  some  species,  as  in  birds  of  prey,  the  intensity  of  this 
coloration  is  said  to  increase  with  age  up  to  a  certain  point,  when 
it  as  gradually  decreases.  Frequently,  especially  where  but  two 
eggs  are  laid  (Newton),  all  the  dye  will  be  deposited,  sometimes 
on  the  first,  sometimes  on  the  last  laid,  leaving  the  other  colour- 
less. But  although  of  a  number  of  eggs  in  a  "  dutch  "—as  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  in  a  nest  is  called—no  two  are  exactly 
•like,  they  commonly  bear  a  very  close  resemblance.  Among 
certain  spedes,  however,  which  lay  several  eggs,  one  of  the 
Dumber  invariably  differs  markedly  from  the  rest,  as  for  example 
in  the  eggs  of  the  house-sparrow  or  in  those  of  the  sparrow-hawk, 
where,  of  a  dutch  of  six,  two  generally  differ  conspicuously  from 
the  rest.  Differing  though  these  eggs  do  from  the  rest  of  the 
dutch,  all  yet  present  the  characters  common  to  the  spedes. 
But  the  eggs  of  some  birds,  such  as  the  Australian  swamp  quail, 
Synoecus  australis,  present  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  variation 
in  the  matter  of  coloration,  no  two  dutches  being  alike,  the  ex- 
tremes ranging  from  pure  white  to  eggs  having  a  greenish  ground 
Goloiu*  and  rufous  spots  or  blotches.  But  a  still  more  interesting 
illustration  of  variation  equally  marked  is  furnished  by  the 
chikor  partridge  {Caccabis  ckukar),  since  here  the  variation 
appears  to  be  corrdated  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
species.  Thus  eggs  taken  in  Greece  are  for  the  most  part  cream- 
coloured  and  unspotted;  those  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago  are 
generally  spotted  and  blotched;  while  more  to  the  eastward 
spots  are  invariably  present,  and  the  blotches  attain  thdr 
maximum  devdopment. 

But  in  variability  the  eggs  of  the  guillemot  (Lomria  troile) 
exceed  all  others:  both  in  the  hue  of  Oie  ground  colour  and  in 
the  form  of  the  superimposed  markings,  these  eggs  exhibit  a 
wonderful  range  for  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet 
been  given. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  coloration  are  commonly  repro- 
duced, not  only  vdth  this  spedes  but  also  in  others,  year  after 
year. 

The  coloration  of  the  egg  bears  no  sort  of  rdation  to  the 
coloration  of  the  bird  which  lays  it;  but  it  bears  on  the  other 
hand  a  more  or  less  direct  rdation  to  the  nature  of  the 
environment  during  incubation. 

White  eggs  may  generally  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senUng  the  primitive  type  of  egg,  since  they  agree  in  this 
particxilar  with  the  eggs  of  reptiles.  And  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  eggs  of  this  hue  are  deposited  in  holes  or  in  domed 
nests.  So  long  indeed  as  nesting-places  of  this  kind  are  used 
will  the  eggs  be  white.  And  this  because  coloured  eggs  would  be 
invisible  in  dimly  lighted  chambers  of  this  description,  and 
therefore  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  bdng  broken  by  the 
sitting  bird,  or  rolling  out  of  reach  where  the  chamber  was  larf^ 
enough  to  admit  of  this,  whereas  white  eggs  are  visible  so  long 
as  they  can  be  reached  by  the  faintest  rays  of  light.  Pigeons 
invariably  lay  white  eggs;  and  while  some  deposit  them  in  holes 


others  build  an  open  nest,  a  mere  platform  of  sticks.  Thesa 
exceptions  to  the  rule  show  that  the  depredations  «f  egg-eating 
animals  are  sufiidently  guarded  against  by  the  overhanging 
foliage,  as  well  as  by  the  great  disUnce  from  the  ground  at 
which  the  nest  is  built.  Birds  which  have  reverted  to  the  more 
andent  custom  of  nesting  in  holes  after  having  developed 
pigmented  eggs,  have  adopted  the  device  of  covering  the  shell 
with  a  layer  of  chalky  matter  (e.g.  puffins),  or,  to  put  the  case  more 
correctly,  they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  survival  after 
thdr  return  to  the  more  andent  mode  of  nidification,  because 
this  reversion  was  accompanied  by  the  tendency  to  cover  the 
pigmented  surface  of  the  shdl  with  this  light-reflecting  chalky 
incrustation. 

Eggs  which  are  deposited  on  the  bare  ground,  or  in  other 
exposed  situations,  are  usually  protectivdy  coloured:  that  is  to 
say,  the  hue  of  the  shdl  more  or  less  completely  harmonizes  with 
the  ground  on  which  the  egg  is  placed.  The  eggs  of  the  plover 
tribe  afford  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  fact 

But  the  majority  of  birds  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  more  or  less 
elaborately  constructed  nest,  and  in  such  cases  the  egg,  so  far 
from  being  protectivdy  coloured,  often  displays  tints  that  would 
appear  calculated  rather  to  attract  the  attention  of  egg-stealing 
animals;  bright  blue  <»'  blue  spotted  with  black  being  commonly 
met  with.  It  may  be,  however,  that  coloration  of  this  kind  is  less 
conspicuous  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  any  case  the  safety 
of  the  egg  depends  not  so  much  on  its  coloration  as  on  the  character 
of  the  nest,  which,  where  protective  devices  are  necessary,  must 
harmonize  suffidently  with  its  surroundings  to  escape  observation 
from  prowling  egg-stealers  of  all  kinds. 

The  size  of  the  egg  depends  partly  on  the  number  produced  and 
partly  on  the  conditions  determining  the  sute  of  the  young  bird 
at  hatching:  hence  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  rdative  sizes 
of  the  e^  of  different  birds.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  young 
birds  which  emerge  in  the  world  blind,  naked  and  hdpless.are  the 
product  of  relatively  small  eggs,  wUle  on  the  contrary  young 
hatched  from  relativdy  large  eggs  are  down-dad  and  active 
from  birth. 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  must  be  brooded  by  the  parent  is  also  a 
controlling  factor  in  so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  for  no  more 
can  be  hatched  than  can  be  covered  by  the  sitting  bird.  Other 
factors,  however,  less  understood,  also  exerdse  a  controlling 
influence  in  this  matter.  Thus  the  ostrich  lays  from  1 3  to  1 6,  the 
teal  15,  the  partridge  la-ao,  while  among  many  other  spedes  the 
number  is  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hombills  and 
guillemots,  which  lay  but  a  single  egg;  the  apteryx,  divers, 
petrels  and  pigeons  never  lay  more  than  s,  while  the  gulls  and 
{Covers  never  exceed  4.  Tropical  spedes  are  said  to  lay  fewer 
eggs  than  their  representatives  in  temperate  regions,  and  further 
immature  birds  lay  more  and  smaller  eggs  than  when  fully  adult. 

Partly  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  shape,  size  and  texture  of  the 
shdl,  the  eggs  of  birds  are  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  family  resemblances  are  concerned:  that  is 
to  say,  except  in  particular  cases,  they  cannot  be  specifically 
distinguished,  and  hence  they  are  of  but  little  or  no  value  for  the 
purposes  of  dassification. 

Save  only  among  the  megapodes,  all  birds  brood  thdr  eggs, 
the  period  of  incubation  varying  from  13  days,  as  in  small  passerine 
birds,  to  8  weeks,  as  in  the  cassowary,  though  eggs  of  the  rhca  and 
of  Struthio  hatch  in  from  5  to  6  weeks.  But  the  megapodes 
deposit  thdr  eggs  in  mounds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  in 
sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hot  springs,  and  there  without 
further  apparent  care  leave  them.  Where  the  nestling  is  active 
from  the  moment  of  hatching  the  eggs  have  a  rdativdy  longer 
incubation  period  than  in  cases  where  the  nestlings  are  for  a 
long  while  hdpless. 

Eggs  of  Mammals.— Only  in  the  spiny  ant-eater,  or  Echidna, 
and  the  duck-billed  platypus,  or  Ornithorkytickus,  among  the 
Mammalia,  are  the  eggs  provided  with  a  large  store  of  yolk, 
endosed  within  a  shdl,  and  extruded  to  undergo  devdopment 
apart  from  the  matemaJ  tissues.  In  the  case  of  the  echidna  the 
eggs,  two  in  number,  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  sparrow. 
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dmibr  in  shape,  and  have  a  white,  parchment-like  shell.  After 
aq>alswn  they  are  transferred  by  the  beak  of  the  mother  to  a 
poixb  resembling  that  of  the  marsupial  kangaroos,  and  there 
they  undergo  development.  The  Ornitkorkynckus,  on  the  other 
hand,  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  which  in  size  and  general 
appearance  resemble  those  of  the  echidna.  They  are,  how- 
ever, deposited  in  a  loosely  constructed  nest  at  the  end  of 
a  long  burrow  and  there  brooded.  In  Marsupials,  the  eggs 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Echidna  and  Ornitkorkyiuhus,  and 
they  oontain  a  larger  proportion  of  yolk  than  occuis  in  higher 
mammah. 

Eggs  of  Reptiles. — ^The  eggs  of  reptiles  are  invariably  provided 
with  a  large  amount  of  food  yolk  and  enck>scd  with  a  firm  test  or 
shell,  whkh  though  generally  parchment-like  in  texture  may  be 
calcareous  as  in  birds,  as,  for  example,  in  many  of  the  tortoises  and 
turtles  and  in  the  crocodiles. 

Among  reptiles  the  egg  is  always  white  or  yellowish,  while  the 
number  laid  often  far  exceeds  that  m  the  case  of  birds.  The 
tuatara  of  New  Zealand,  however,  lays  but  ten — white  hard- 
shelled,  long  and  oval— at  intervals  between  November  and 
Janoaiy.  The  long  intervals  between  the  appearance  of  the 
successive  eggs  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  reptiles,  but  is  met 
with  among  the  birds  only  in  the  megapodes,  which,  like  the 
reptiles,  do  not  "  brood  "  their  eggs. 

Amoog  the  Chelonia  the  number  of  eggs  varies  from  two  to  four 
in  some  of  the  tortoises,  to  aoo  in  some  of  the  turtles:  while  in  the 
crooodilci  between  20  and  30  are  produced,  hard-shelled  and 
white 

The  tgg^  of  the  lizards  are  always  white  or  ydlowish,  and 
gnerally  soft-shelled;  but  the  geckos  and  the  green  lixard  lay 
hard-shcUed  eggs.  Many  of  the  soft-shelled  eggs  are  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  they  increase  in  size  after  extrusion,  owing  to  the 
strrtching  of  the  membranous  shell  by  the  growing  embryo.  In 
the  matter  of  number  lizards  are  less  prolific  than  many  oi  the 
Chelonia,  a  dozen  eggs  being  the  general  number,  though  as  many 
as  thirty  may  be  produced  at  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
chameleoo. 

While  as  a  genera]  rale  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  laid  in  burrows  or 
buried,  some  are  retained  within  the  body  of  the  parent  until  the 
young  are  ready  to  emerge;  or  they  may  even  hatch  within  the 
oviduct.  ThM  occurs  with  some  chameleons  and  some  lizards, «.  g. 
the  dow-worm.  The  common  English  lizard  is  also  viviparous. 
Normally  the  young  leaves  the  egg  immediately,  after  its  ex- 
tnisioa,  but  if  by  any  chance  this  extrusion  is  delayed  they 
escape  while  yet  in  the  oviduct. 

The  majority  of  the  snakes  lay  eggs,  but  most  of  the  vipers  and 
the  aqoatic  snakes  are  viviparous,  as  also  are  a  few  terrestrial 
species^  The  shdl  of  the  egg  is  always  soft  and  parchment-like. 
As  a  rule  the  number  of  eggs  produced  among  the  snakes  is  not 
large,  twenty  or  thirty  being  common,  but  some  q>ecics  of  python 
lay  as  many  as  a  hundred.  Generally,  among  the  oviparous 
scakcs  the  eg^i  are  buried,  but  some  species  of  boas  jealously 
goaid  them,  enclosing  them  within  the  coils  of  the  body. 

Eggs  of  Amphibia. — Among  the  amphibia  a  greater  variety 
obtains  in  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  the  egg,  as  well  as 
ia  the  number,  size  and  method  of  their  disposal.  The  outer 
covering  is  formed  by  a  toughening  of  the  surface  of  a  thick 
gelatinous  coat  which  surrounds  the  essential  parts  of  the  egg. 
This  coat  in  many  q>ecics  of  salamander — using  this  name  in 
the  wide  sense — is  produced  into  threads  which  serve  either  to 
anchor  the  eggs  singly  or  to  bind  them  together  in  bunches. 

Viviparity  occurs  both  among  the  limbless  and  the  tailed 
Amphibia,  the  eggs  hatching  before  they  leave  the  oviduct  or 
immediately  after  extrusion.  The  number  of  young  so  produced 
b  generally  not  large,  but  the  common  salamander  iSc^amandra 
maculosa)  nuy  produce  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  birth,  though  fifteen 
is  the  more  normal  figure.  When  the  higher  number  is  reached 
^  young  are  relatively  small  and  weak. 

As  a  rule  among  the  Amphibia  the  young  leave  the  egg  in  the 
form  of  larvae,  generally  known  as  "tadpoles";  but  many 


species  produce  eggs  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  food 
material  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  larval  phase  to  be  completed 
before  hatching. 

Among  the  tailless  Amphibia  (frogs  and  toads)  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  while  the  methods 
by  which  these  eggs  are  disposed  of  present  a  marvellous 
variety. 

As  a  rule  vast  quantities  of  eggs  are  shed  by  the  female  into  the 
water  in  the  form  of  **  spawn."  In  the  common  toad  as  many  as 
7000  eggs  may  be  extruded  at  a  time.  These'  leave  the  body  in 
the  form  of  two  long  strings— one  from  each  oviduct— of  trans- 
lucent globules,  gelatinous  in  texture,  and  enclosing  a  central 
sphere  of  yolk,  the  upper  pole  of  which  is  black.  The  spawn  of 
the  common  frog  differs  from  that  of  the  toad  in  that  the  eggs  aU 
adhere  to  form  a  huge  jelly-like  mass.  But  in  many  species  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  are  few;  and  these  may  be  sufficiently 
stored  with  food-yolk  to  allow  of  the  tadpole  stage  being  passed 
before  hatching,  as  in  frogs  of  the  genus  Hylodts.  In  many  cases 
the  eggs  are  deposited  out  of  the  water  and  often  in  quite 
remarkable  ways. 

Eggs  of  Fishts.—Tht  eggs  of  fishes  present  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  form,  and  a  no  less  extensive  range  in  the  matter  of 
number.  Both  among  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  vivi- 
parity occurs.  Most  of  the  sharks  and  rays  are  viviparous,  but  in 
the  oviparous  species  the  eggs  present  some  interesting  and 
peculiar  forms.  Large  in  size,  the  outer  coat  or  "  shcU  "  is  in  all 
cases  horn-like  and  flexible,  but  differs  greatfy  in  shape.  Thus 
in  the  egg  of  the  larger  spotted  dog-fish  it  is  oblong  in  shape, 
flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  has  the  angles  product  into  long, 
slender  tendrils.  As  the  egg  is  laid  the  lower  tendrils  project 
from  the  vent,  and  the  mother  rubs  hersdf  against  some  fixed 
body.  The  tendrils  soon  catch  fast  in  some  slight  projection, 
when  the  egg  is  dragged  forth  there  to  remain  till  hatching  takes 
place.  A  couple  of  narrow  slits  at  each  comer  of  the  upper  end 
serve  to  admit  fresh  water  to  the  imprisoned  embryo  during  the 
later  stages  of  development;  when  development  is  complete 
escape  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  shdl.  In  the  rays  or 
"  skates,"  long  spines  take  the  place  of  tendrils,  the  egg  simply 
resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  empty  egg-cases  of  the 
rays  are  often  found  on  the  seashore,and  are  known  as  "Mermaids' 
purses."  The  egg  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark  {Cestracion)  is  of 
enormous  size,  pear-shaped,  and  provided  with  a  spiral  flange 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  capsule.  In  the  Chimaera 
the  egg  is  long,  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  and  produced  on  each 
side  into  a  broad  flange  having  a  fringed  edge,  so  that  the  whole 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  long  leaf,  broad  and  notched  atone 
end,  pointed  at  the  other.  This  likeness  to  the  seaweed  among 
which  it  rests  is  doubtless  a  protective  device,  akin  to  that  of 
protectively  coloured  birds'  eggs. 

Among  the  bony  fishes  the  eggs  generaUy  take  the  form  of 
small  spheres,  enclosed  within  a  tough  membrane  or  capsule. 
But  they  present  many  important  differences,  being  in  some 
fishes  heavy  and  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  other 
light  and  floating  on  the  surface.  While  in  some  species  they  are 
distributed  separately,  in  others  they  adhere  together  in  masses. 
The  eggs  of  the  salmon,  for  example,  are  heavy,  hard  and  smooth, 
and  deposited  separately  in  a  trough  dug  by  the  parent  and 
afterwards  covered  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  In  the  perch  they  are  adhesive  and  form  long  band- 
like masses  of  spawn  adhering  to  water-plants.  In  the  gobies  the 
egg  is  spindle-shaped,  and  attached  by  one  end  by  means  of  a 
network  of  fibres,  resembling  rootlets;  while  in  the  smelt  the  egg 
is  loosely  suspended  by  a  membrane  formed  by  the  peeling  off 
of  a  part  of  the  outer  sheath  of  the  capsule.  The  eggs  of  the 
garfish  {Bdone  vulgaris)  and  of  the  flying-fish  of  the  genus 
Exocodus,  attach  themsdves  to  foreign  objects,  or  to  one  another, 
by  means  of  threads  or  cords  developed  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  egg. 

Among  a  number  of  fishes  the  eggs  float  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  often  in  enormous  masses,  when  they  are  carried  about  at 
the  mercy  of  tides  and  currents.    An  idea  of  the  size  which  such 
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muse*  ttuin  nuy  bi  gathered  Irtm  the  Itct  thit  the  >p«wii 
of  thetnglri-fiih,  Ltfhiui  pijcaUriiu,  Uka  (he  form  of  iihc  ' 
from  110  3  (I.  wide,  ind  30  ft.  long.    Anoihet  wmiifkible  feali 
of  thoe  fluting  eggs  ii  their  traiuparnicy,iiuu[Dudiu  [hey  ■ 
otrerael]'  difficuJt  to  lee,  and  hence  th^  pmbibly  oupe  the 
nptdou*  num  of  ipawn-ating  aninula.    The  rod  tribe  ind 
Sil-S*hci  lay  floating  eggi  of  this  description. 
The  nuiinium  numbet  of  eggi  laid  by  fithn  vaijei  greatly, 

But  in  all  cases  iHc  niimbn  inoeaica  with  the  weight  and  age  of 
theflsh.  ThusithasbcencalcuUtedthatthenumbcrlaidbyihe 
■alraon  is  nughly  about  1000  to  every  pound  Height  o(  the  fish. 
a  IS  tb  salmon  laying  is.ooo  eggs.  The  iluiseon  lays  about 
T,ooo,oooi  the  heiriog  50,000;  the  tutbot  i4jii,oooi  the  sole 
i}),ood;  the  perch  tSo^ooo.  Briefly,  the  number  is  gieatest 
where  the  risk*  of  dotruction  are  greatest. 

The  eggs  o(  the  degenerate  fuhes  known  as  the  lamprtyt  and 
bag-fishet  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  in  the  taller  they 
■re  large  in  siie,  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  provided  at  each 

the  lampreys  they  an  otremety  smaJl  and  embedded  ia  a  jelly. 

UoUuici, — Amting  the  MoOusca,  Crustacea  and  Inwcta  yolk- 
•tored  eggs  of  very  remarkable  forms  an  commonly  produced. 

In  variety,  in  this  connexion,  the  Moltusca  must  perhaps  be 
^ven  the  £nl  place.  This  divernly,  indeed,  b  strikingly  illus- 
(raled  by  the  eggs  ol  (he  Cephalopoda.  In  the  squids  {Lolifo), 
[or  eiample,  the  eggs  are  enclosed  In  long  cyllndiicsl  cases,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundreds,  attached  by  one  end  to  a 
common  cenlre;  (he  whole  series  looking  strangely  like  a  rough 
mop-bead.    Each  case,  in  such  a  cluster,  contains  about  150  eggs, 

cuttle-Gth  {Stpia)  are  deposited  separately,  each  endcaed  in  a 
tough,  black,  pear-shaped  capsule  which  is  fastened  by  a  stalk  to 
Ironds  of  sea-weed  or  oltaer  object.  They  appear  (0  be  eilruded 
a[  short  inletvali,  till  the  Cull  complement  is  laid,  (he  whole 
iorming  a  cluster  looking  like  ■  bunch  of  grapes.  The  oclopua 
diflers  yet  again  in  this  mailer,  Its  eggi  being  very  small,  berry- 
like,  and  alMcbed  10  a  stalk  which  runs  through  the  centn  of 


y  Ten  varied  In  the 


.lelyhut 


sloped  in 


imonlyro 


many  hundreds  Ec 

with  on  the  icashon.  When  the  eggs  in  these  capsuls  haidi,  (he 
crowd  ol  embryos  proceed  to  establish  an  Interaedne  warfare, 
devouring  one  another  till  only  Ihesliongesi  survives! 

With  (he  Mollusca,  as  wiih  other  groups  ol  animals,  where  (he 
eggs  an  eiposed  to  great  risks  they  are  small,  produced  in  great 
Dumbers,  and  give  rise  to  larvae.  This  is  well  illusLrated  by  the 
common  oyster  which  annually  disperses  about  60,000,000  eg^ 
But  where  the  risk  of  destruc lion  is  slight,  (be  eggs  art  large  and 
produce  young  diHeringfrom  the  paieD(oidv  In  iiie,uiii  (be  cue 
ol  (he  pigeon-like  eggs  ol  Bidimta. 

CnufuuHi.— Among  the  higher  Crustacea,  u  >  rale,  (be  eggi 
are  carried  by  the  female,  allached  to  special  appendages  on  the 
under  side  ol  the  body.  Bu(  in  some — 5quillas~lhcv  an  de- 
posited in  burrows.  Generally  they  are  relatively  small  10  Ihat 
(be  young  which  emerge  therefrom  dlAer  markedly  in  appearance 
rrom  the  parents,  but  in  deep-ick  and  (resbwalcr  qiedes  Ibe  e(p 


p(rer/a£<^)  are  large,  and  have 
the  outer  coal  so  elastic  that  if  dropped  on  a  stone  floor  they  vill 

eggs  having  a  white  calcareous  and  tlighily  iridescent  shell,  i 
and  shape  ctmely  resembling  the  egg  of  the  pigeon.  Som 
even  larger  than  (be  egg  of  the  wood-pigeon.  The  beai 
violet-snail  (/oii/*ina)— a  marine  species — carries  its  eggs  r 
under  side  ola  gelatinous  rail.  Noless  remarkable  ant  he  ei 
like  those  of  the  squids,  (hey  an  not 


Imccti,  S^.— Tlie  eggs  of  insects  though  minute,  ue  also 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  form  which  they  present, 
while  they  are  frequently  objects  of  great  beauty  owing  to  the 
sculptured  markings  of  the  shell.  They  are  generally  laid  ia 
dusten,  either  on  the  ground,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  in  the 
water.  Some  of  (he  gnats  ICuUi)  lay  them  on  the  water. 
Cyhndrical  in  shape  they  are  packed  closely  logether,  set  on 
end,  the  whole  mass  forming  a  kind  of  floating  laf  L  Frequently, 
u  in  the  case  of  the  iIIcL  and  leaf  insecl,  the  eggs  are  enclosed  in 
opsulei  of  very  ehiborale  shapes  and  highly  omamenied. 

At(atbe  rtstol  the  Invertehrata— above  the  Protoioa  the  eggs  - 
are  laid  in  water,  or  in  damp  places.  In  tbe  former  case  th^  are 
as  a  rule  small,  and  give  rise  to  larvaei  while  eggs  hatched  on 
land  are  sometimes  enclosed  Id  capaules,  "  cocoons,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earthworm,  when  this  capsule  is  filled  with  a  milky 
white  fluid,  of  a  highly  nutritious  character,  on  which  the 
embryos  feed. 

Among  some  Invenebnies  two  different  kinds  ol  eggs  are  laid 
by  the  same  individual.  The  water-flea,  £)afhita(acruslacean), 
layiiwokindaofeggs  known  as  "summer  "and"  winter  "eggs. 
The  summer  eggs  are  carried  by  the  female  In  a  "  hrood.pouch  " 
on  the  back.  'The  "  winter  "  eggs,  produced  at  the  approach  ol 
winter,  diflet  markedly  In  appearance  from  the  summer  egp, 
being  larger,  darker  in  colour,  thicker  shelled,  and  enclosed  in  ■ 
capsule  formed  from  the  shell  or  carapace,  of  the  parent's  body. 
"  Winter  eggs,"  however,  may  be  prCKluced  in  the  height  at 
summer.  While  the  "  summer  eggs  "are  unfertilized,  the  winter 
eggs  are  fertilized  by  (he  male,  and  possess  the  nmarkahle  power 
of  lying  donnant  for  months  or  even  years  before  they  develop. 
The  prwluclion  of  Ihese  two  kinds  ol  eggs  is  a  dnice  to  oveicome 
the  cold  ol  winter,  ot  (he  diying  up  of  the  pools  In  which  (be 
(pedes  lives,  during  the  beat  of  (he  summer.  The  power  of 
resistance  which  such  eggs  possess  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a 
nmple  of  mud  which  had  been  kept  di^  for  ten  years  still  con- 
tained b'ving  eggs.  In  deep  water  where  neither  drought  nor 
winter  cold  can  seriously  aSect  the  DapJaiai,  they  propagate  all 
(he  year  round  by  unfertiUied  "  sumzner  "  eggs. 

Bl  ibject  the  lotlowliw 
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BOOraBSRO,  RAm  VLRICH  TOH,  PtllKZ  (i56S-i6j4>, 

Austrian  statesman,  wu  «  son  of  Siegfried  von  Eggenberg  (d. 
ism),  andbegan  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service,  becoming 
about  IS06  a  trusted  servant  of  the  archduke  of  Slyria,  after- 
wards tbe  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Having  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  wu  soon  (he  chancellor  and  chief  adviser  ot 

He  directed  the  imperial  policy  during  the  eariier  part  of  (he 
Thirty  Veais'  War,  and  wu  in  general  a  friend  and  supporter  lA 
Wa11enstein,andan  opponent  ol  Maximilian  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
and  ol  Spain,  He  wu  largely  responsible  for  Wallenslein's 
return  10  the  Imperial  service  early  in  ifiji.  and  retired  from 
public  life  just  after  the  general's  murder  in  February  iej4,  dying 
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at  laibach,  od  the  i8tli  of  October  1634.  Eggenberg's  iniluence 
with  Feidiiuiiid  was  so  marked  that  it  was  commonly  said  that 
Austria  rested  upon  three  hiUs  {Berge):  Eggenberg,  Questenberg 
and  Werdenberg.  He  was  richly  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the 
cmperoff.  Having  received  many  valuable  estates  in  Bohemia 
and  ebewbere,  he  was  made  a  prints  of  the  Empire  in  1623,  and 
duke  of  Krumau  in  1625. 

See  H.  voQ  Zwiedineck-SOdenhortt,  Hans  Vhmk^  FUrsI  von 
Eigpthtrt  (Vienna,  1880);  and  F.  Mares,  BtUrAms  s»r  CtsckickU 
ier  BniAnngen  des  Fiirsten  J.  U.  9on  Eanibert  n  Kaistr  Ftrdinand 
II.  mmd  w  WeUstein  (Prague,  1893). 

BGOBR.  telLB  (1813-1885),  French  scholar,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  i8th  of  July  1813.  From  1840  till  1855  he  was 
assistant  professor,  and  from  1855  till  his  death  professor  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at  P&ris  University. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
and  in  1 873  of  the  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  rinstruction  publique.  He 
was  a'volttminous  writer,  a  sound  and  discerning  soholar,  and  his 
influence  was  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
fbwral  philology  in  France.  His  most  important  works  were 
Etsai  mr  Fkisloire  de  la  criiique  cka  Us  Crecs  (1849),  Nations 
iUmemiaires  de  gfammaife  comparie  (1852),  Apottonius  Dyscole, 
asai  sur  FkisUue  des  tkieries  growtmoikales  dans  VantiquUi  ( 1854) , 
iiimoites  de  litUrature  ancienne  (1862),  Mimoires  d'hisUrire 
cncieime  et  de  pkilologie  (1863),  Les  Papyrus  frees  du  Muste  du 
Loiare  el  de  la  BiblioOique  Impiriale  (1865),  &udes  sur  les 
traitis  pmUics  eha  les  Crecs  ei  Us  Romains  (1866),  L'HeUSnisme  en 
France  (1869),  La  UUiraiure  grecque  (1890).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Ohservatums  et  riJUxions  sur  U  divdoppcment  de  Vin- 
teUigenu  el  du  langage  cka  les  en/ants  (1879).  Egger  died  in 
Paris  on  the  ist  of  September  1885. 

BBGUSTOII,  EDWARD  (1837-1902),  American  novelist  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  Vevay,  Indiana,  on  the  loth  of  December 
1837,  of  Virginia  stock.  Delicate  health,  by  which  he  was  more 
or  less  handicapped  throughout  hb  life,  prevented  his  going  to 
college,  but  he  was  naturally  a  diligent  student.  He  was  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider  and  pastor  in  Indiana  and  Minnesota 
(1857-1866);  associate  editor  (1866-1867)  of  Tke  LiUU  Corporal, 
Chicago;  editor  of  Tke  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  Chicago 
(1867-1870);  literary  editor  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Independent,  New  York  (1870-1871);  and  editor  of  Hearth  and 
Home  in  x87i-i87>.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christian 
Endeavoor,  Brookljm,  in  1874-1879.  From  1880  until  his  death 
on  the  and  of  September  1902,  at  his  home  on  Lake  George,  New 
York,  he  devoted  himself  to  Uterary  work.  His  fiction  includes 
hfr  Stakes  Walking  Stkh  (1869),  for  chQdren;  The  Hoosier 
SckodmasUr  (1871);  The  End  of  the  World  (1872);  The  MysUry 
of  HelropolisoiiU  (1873);  The  CircuU  Rider  (1874);  Roxy 
(1878);  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy  (1883);  The  Booh  of  Queer 
Stories  (1884),  for  children;  The  Craysons  (1888),  an  excellent 
novel;  The  Faith  Doctor  (1891);  and  Dufels  (1893),  short 
stories.  Most  of  his  stories  portray  the  pioneer  manners  and 
dial«t  of  the  Central  West,  and  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  was  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  American  local  realistic  fiction;  it  was  very 
popnhr,  and  was  translated  into  French,  German  and  Danish. 
Durfng  the  bst  third  of  his  life  Eggleston  laboured  on  a  History  of 
Life  in  the  United  SlaUs,  but  he  lived  to  finish  only  two  volumes — 
The  Beginners  of  a  Nation  (1896)  and  The  Transit  of  Civilisation 
(1900).  In  addition  he  wrote  several  popular  compendiums  of 
American  history  for  schools  and  homes. 

See  G.  C  Egcleston,  The  First  of  the  Hoosiers  (Philadelphia,  1903), 
and  Meraditb  Nichobon,  Tke  Hoosiers  (1900). 

His  brother  Geokcz  Caky  Egcleston  (1839-  ),  American 
joomalist  and  author,  served  in  the  (>>nfederate  army;  was 
managing  editor  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  Hearth  and  Home 
(1871-1874);  *u  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(1875-1881),  literary  editor  and  afterwards  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (1884-1889),  and  editorial  writer 
for  The  World  (New  York)  from  1889  to  1900.  Most  of  his  books 
are  stories  for  boys;  others,  and  his  best,  are  romances  dealing 
with  fife  in  the  South  especially  in  the  Virginias  and  the 
Caroiinas— before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  Among  his  publi- 
catjoas  may  be  mentioned:  A   Rebel* t  Recollections  (1874); 


Tke  Last  of  tke  Flatboats  (1900) ;  Camp  Venture  (1900) ;  A  Carolina 
Cavalier  (1901);  Dorotky  South  (1902);  The  Hosier  of  Warlock 
(1903);  £««/>«  Byrd{iqo4);A  Daughter  of  the  Soutk  (1905);  Blind 
Alleys  (1906) ;  Love  is  tke  Sum  of  it  all  (1907) ;  History  of  the  Con- 
federate  War  (1910);  and  RecoUections  of  a  Varied  Life  (1910). 

EGHAV.  a  town  in  the  Chertsey  parliamentary  division  of 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames,  aim.  W.S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  8(  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,895.  1'he 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  a  reconstruction  of  181 7;  it 
contains  monuments  by  John  Flaxman.  Above  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  a  low  elevation,  Cooper's  Hill,  commands  fine  views  over 
the  valley,  and  over  Windsor  Great  Park  to  the  west.  On  the 
hill  was  the  Royal  Indian  Civil  Engineering  CoUege,  commonly 
called  Cboper's  Hill  College,  of  which  Sir  George  Tomkyns 
Chesney  was  the  originator  and  first  president  (1871).  It 
educated  men  for  the  public  works,  accounts,  railways  and 
telegraph  departments  of  India,  and  included  a  school  of  forestry; 
but  it  was  decided,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  to  close  it  in 
1906,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  a  college  with 
such  a  specialized  object  to  be  maintained  by  the  government,  in 
view  of  the  readiness  with  which  servants  for  these  departments 
could  be  recraited  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  organization,  including 
the  school  of  forestry,  was  transferred  to  Oxford  Um'versity. 
Cooper's  Hill  gives  name  to  a  famous  poem  of  Sir  John  Denham 
(164a).  A  large  and  handsome  building  houses  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College  for  Women  (1886),  founded  by  Thomas 
HoUoway;  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  sanatorium  of  the  same 
founder  (1885)  for  the  treatment  of  mental  ailments,  accommo- 
dating about  250  patients.  The  college  for  women,  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds,  commands  a  wide  view  from  the  wooded  slope 
on  which  it  stands.  The  recreation  hall,  with  its  fine  art  collec- 
tion,  is  the  most  notable  room  in  thb  handsome  building,  which 
can  receive  250  students.  Within  the  parish,  bordering  the  river, 
is  the  field  of  Runnymede,  which,  with  Magna  Charta  Island 
lying  off  it,  is  famous  in  connexion  with  the  signature  of  the 
charter  by  King  John.  Virginia  Water,  a  large  and  picturesque 
artificial  lake  to  the  south  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors.  It  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  about  1750,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
brothers  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby. 

EGIN  (Armenian  Agn,  "  the  spring  **),  an  important  town  in 
the  Mamuret  el- Aziz  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (altitude  3300  ft.). 
Pop.  about  ao,ooo,  fairly  equally  divided  between  Armenian 
Christians  and  Moslems.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  theatre 
of  lofty,  abrapt  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  western  Euphrates, 
which  Is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  stone  houses  stand  in 
terraced  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  streets  are  mere  rock 
ladders.  Egin  was  settled  by  Armenians  who  emigrated  from 
Van  in  the  nth  century  with  Senekherim.  On  the  8th  of 
November  1895  and  in  the  summer  of  1896  many  Armenians  were 
massacred  here.  (D.  G.  H.) 

EGLANTINB  (E.  Frisian,  egeltiere;  Fr.  al^antier),  a  plant- 
name  of  which  Dr  R.  C.  A.  Prior  {Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants,  p.  70)  says  that  it  "  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, both  as  to  its  exact  meaning  and  as  to  the  shrub  to 
which  it  properly  belongs."  The  eglantine  of  the  herbalists  was 
the  sweet-brier,  Rosa  rubiginosa.  The  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  thorn-tree  or  tbom-bush,  the  first  two  syllables 
probably  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  egla,  egU,  a  prick  or  thorn, 
while  the  termination  is  the  Dutch  tere,  taere,  a  tree.  Eglantine  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  English  ,poeu,  from 
Chaucer  downwards.  Milton,  in  L' Allegro,  is  thought  by  the 
term  "  twisted  eglantine  "  to  denote  the  honeysuckle,  Lonicera 
Periclymenum,  which  is  stiU  known  as  eglantine  in  north-east 
Yorkshire. 

EGUNTON,  EARLS  OF.  The  title  of  eari  of  Eglinton  has  been 
held  by  the  famous  Scottish  family  of  Montgomerie  since  1508. 
The  attempts  made  to  trace  the  descent  of  this  house  to  Roger  of 
Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (d.  1094),  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  followers,  will  not  bear  examination,  and  the  sure 
pedigree  of  the  family  only  begins  with  Sir  John  Montgomerie, 
lord  of  Eaglesham,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume  in 
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1388  and  died  aiioui  139^.  His  grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Mont- 
gomerie  (d.  c.  1460),  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
about  1445  as  Lord  Montgomerie,  and  Sir  Alexander's  great- 
grandson  Hugh,  the  3rd  loM  (c.  1460-1545),  was  created  earl  of 
Eglinton,  or  Eglintoun,  in  1508.  Hugh,  who  was  a  person  of 
importance  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Hugh  (d.  1546),  and  then  by  the  latter*s  son  Hugh 
(c.  I  S3 1- 1 585) ,  who  became  3rd  earl  of  Eglinton.  This  nobleman 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  for  whom  he  fought 
at  Langside,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  his  son  and 
8uccessor,'Hugh,was  murdered  in  April  1586  by  the  Cunninghams, 
a  family  with  which  his  own  had  an  hereditary  blood  feud.  In 
1613,  by  the  death  of  Hugh,  the  5th  earl,  the  male  line  of  the 
Monigomeries  became  extinct. 

Having  no  children  Earl  Hugh  had  settled  his  title  and  estates 
on  his  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foulstruther  (1588-1661),  a 
younger  son  of  Robert  Seton,  ist  earl  of  Wintoun  ((.  1550-1603), 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Eglinton. 
Alexander,  who  thus  became  the  6th  earl  of  Eglinton  and  took  the 
name  of  Montgomerie,  was  commonly  called  Greysteel,  he  was  a 
prominent  Covenanter  and  fought  against  Charles  I.  at  Marston 
Moor.  Later,  however,  he  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  IL,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  imprisoned  him.  His  fifth 
son,  Robert  Montgomerie  (d.  1684),  a  soldier  of  distinction,  fought 
against  Cromwell  at  l)unbar  and  at  Worcester,  afterwards 
escaping  from  the  Tower  of  London  and  serving  in  Denmark. 
Robert's  elder  brother,  Hugh,  7th  earl  of  Eglinton  (1613-1669), 
who  also  fought  against  Cromwell,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Alexander,  the  9th  earl  (c.  X66&-X729),  who  married,  for  his  third 
wife,  Susannah  (1689-1780),  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy, 
Bart.,  of  Culzean,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty. 
Alexander,  the  xoth  eari  (1723-1769)1  a  son  of  the  9th  earl,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish  landowners  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments  on  his  estates.  He  was  shot  near  Ardrossan  by  an  excise 
officer  named  Mungo  Campbell  on  the  24th  of  October  1769. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Archibald,  the  xith  earl  (17  26-1 796), 
raised  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  with  which  he  served  in  America 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  As  he  left  no  male  issue  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  kinsman  Hugh  Montgomerie 
(i739-i8i9),adescendant  of  the  6th  earl,  who  was  created  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Ardrossan  in  x8o6.  Before 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  Hugh  had  served  in  the  American  war 
and  had  l^n  a  member  of  parliament;  after  this  event  he  began 
to  rebuild  Eglinton  castle  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  to  construct 
a  harbour  at  Ardrossan. 

This  earl's  successor  was  his  grandson,  Archibald  William,  the 
13th  earl  (1812-1861),  who  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  the  29th  of 
September  181 2.  His  father  was  Archibald,  Lord  Montgomerie 
(1773-181/),  the  eldest  son  of  the  x 2th  earl,  and  his  mother  was 
Mary  (d.  1848),  a  daughter  of  the  i  ith'earL  Educated  at  Eton, 
the  young  earl's  main  object  of  interest  for  some  years  was  the 
turf;  he  kept  a  large  racing  stud  and  won  success  and  reputation 
in  the  sporting  world.  In  1839  his  name  became  more  widely 
known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  tournament  which  took 
place  at  Eglinton  castle  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £30,000  or 
£40,000.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  and  was 
partly  spoiled  by  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents.  Yet  it  was  a  real  tournament  and  the  "  knights  " 
broke  their  spears  in  the  orthodox  way.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
(Napoleon  III.)  took  part  in  it,  and  Lady  Seymour,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Seymour,  afterwards  1 2th 
duke  of  Somerset,  was  the-  queen  of  beauty.  A  list  of  the 
challengers  with  an  account  of  the  jousts  and  the  mdte  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  on  the  tournament  written  by  John 
Richardson,  with  drawings  by  J.  H.  Nixon.  It  is  also  described 
by  Disraeli  in  Endymion.  Eglinton  was  a  staunch  Tory,  and  in 
February  1852  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the 
earl  of  Derby.  He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  the  following 
December,  having  by  his  princely  hospitality  made  himself  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Irish  viceroys.  When  Derby  returned  to 
office  in  February  1858  he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  post  until  June  1859.    In  this 


year  he  was  created  earl  of  Winton,  an  earldom  which  had  been 

held  by  his  kinsfolk,  the  Setons,  from  1600  until  17 16,  when 

George  Seton,  the  5th  earl  (c.  1678-1749),  was  deprived  of  his 

honours  for  high  treason.    The  eari  died  on  the  4th  of  October 

1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Archibald  William 

(1841-1892).    When  this  earl  died  in  1892  his  younger  brother 

George  Amulph  (b.  1848)  became  15th  earl  of  Eglinton  and 

3rd  earl  of  Winton. 

See  Sir  W.  Fraser,  Memoriats  of  the  MontiomtrUs^  tarU  of  E^inUm 
(1859). 

BGIIONT,  EARLS  OF.  John  Perceval,  ist  eari  of  Egmont 
(1683-1748),  Irish  politician,  and  partner  with  J.  E.  Oglethorpe 
in  founding  the  American  colony  of  Georgia,  was  created  earl 
in  1733.  He  claimed  descent  from  the  Egmonts  of  Flanders, 
but  his  title  was  taken  from  the  place  in  County  Cork  where 
the  family  residence  stood.  Its  name  of  Burton  House,  and  that 
of  Burton  manor  which  formed  part  of  the  family  estates,  were 
a  reminiscence  of  Burton  in  Somerset,  where  was  the  earlier 
English  family  property  of  his  great -great-grandfather  Richard 
Perceval  (1550-1620),  Burghley's  secret  agent,  and  author  of  a 
Spanish  dictionary  published  in  1591,  whose  son  Sir  Philip 
Perceval  (1605-164  7)  acquired  the  Irish  estates  by  Judicious 
use  of  his  opportunities  as  commissioner  for  land  titles  and  of  his 
interest  at  court.  Sir  Philip's  son  John,  grandfather  of  the  ist 
earl,  was  made  a  baronet  in  1661.  The  first  earl  of  Egmont 
(who  had  been  made  Baron  Perceval  in  1715,  and  Viscount 
Perceval  in  1723)  is  chiefly  important  for  his  connexion  with 
the  colom'zation  of  Georgia,  and  for  his  voluminous  letters  and 
writings  on  biography  and  genealogy. 

John  Perceval,  2nd  earl  of  Egmont  (X7ZX-X770),  his  eldest 
son,  was  an  active  poUtidan,  first  lord  of  the  admindty  (1763- 
X766),  and  political  pamphleteer,  and  like  his  father  an  ardent 
genealogist.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  One  of  his  younger  sons  was  Spencer  Perceval, 
prime  minister  of  England.  His  eldest  son  succeeded  as  3rd  earl, 
and  the  eldest  by  his  second  marriage  (with  Catherine  Compton, 
baroness  of  Arden  in  Ireland)  was  in  1802  created  Baron  Arden 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  title  which  subsequently  becime 
merged  in  the  Egmont  earldom. 

EGMONT  (Ecmond),  LAHORAL,  Count  or,  prince  of 
Gavre  (1522-1568),  was  bom  in  Hainaut  in  1522.  He.was  the 
younger  of  the  two  sons  of  John  IV.,  count  of  Egmont,  by  his 
wife  Francoisc  of  Luxemburg,  princess  of  Gavre.  On  the  death 
of  hi&  elder  brother  Charles,  about  1541,  he.  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  estates.  In  this  year  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  soldier  in  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Algiers, 
distinguishing  him&clf  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 
In  1544  he  married  Sabina,  sister  of  the  elector  palatine 
Frederick  III.,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Spires  with 
great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, afterwards  emperor.  Created  knjght  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  1546,  he  accompanied  Philip  of  Spain  in  his  tour  through  the 
Netherland  towns,  and  in  1554  he  went  to  England  at  the  head 
of  a  special  embassy  to  ask  the  hand  of  Mary  of  England  for 
Philip,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony 
at  Winchester.-  In  the  summer  of  1557  Egmont  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Flemish  cavalry  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  France;  and  it  was  by  his  vehement  persuasion  that  the 
battle  of  St  (^entin  was  fought.  The  victory  was  determined 
by  the  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  against  the  French.  The 
reputation  which  he  won  at  St  (^entin  was  raised  still  higher 
in  1558,  when  he  encountered  the  French  army  under  de  Thermes 
at  Gravelines,  on  its  march  homewards  after  the  invasion  of 
Flanders,  totally  defeated  it,  and  took  Marshal  de  Thermes 
prisoner.  The  battle  was  fought  against  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  and  the  victory  made  Alva  Egmont's  enemy.  But 
the  count  now  became  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  the  saviour  of  Flanders  from  the  devastations  of 
the  French.  He  was  nominated  by  Philip  stadtholder  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambr6sis,  Egmont  was  one  of  the  four  hostages  selected 
by  the  king  of  France  as  pledges  for  its  execution. 
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The  attempt  made  by  King  Philip  to  convert  the  Netherlands 
into  a  Spanish  dependency  and  to  govern  it  by  Spanish  ministers 
excited  the  resentment  of  Egmont  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  NetherUnds  aristocracy.  Between  him  and  Cardinal 
Granvella,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the  regent  Margaret  of 
Patina*  there  was  no  love  lost.  As  a  member  of  the  councQ  of 
state  Egmont  joined  the  prince  of  Orange  in  a  vigorous  protest 
addrcsaed  to  Phihp  (1561)  against  the  autocratic  proceedings 
of  the  minister;  and  two  years  later  he  again  protested  in 
conjunaion  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Horn.  In  the 
spring  of  1 564  Granvella  left  the  Netherlands,  and  the  malcontent 
nobles  once  more  took  their  places  in  the  coundl  of  state.  The 
resolve,  however,  of  Philip  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent  throughout  the  Netherlands  once  more  aroused  their 
resentment.  Although  himself  a  good  Catholic,  Egmont  had 
00  wish  to  see  the  Spanbh  Inquisition  established  in  his  native 
coantry.  Orange,  Egmont  and  others  were  convinced  that  the 
enforcement  of  tbe  decrees  in  the  Netherlancb  was  impossible, 
and,  in  January  1665,  Egmont  accepted  a  special  mission  to 
Spain  to  make  known  to  Philip  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  At  Madrid  the  king  gave  him  an 
ostentatiously  cordial  reception,  and  all  the  courtiers  vied  with 
one  another  in  lavishing  professions  of  respect  upon  him.  They 
knew  his  vain  and  somewhat  unstable  character,  and  hoped  to 
win  turnover  without  conceding  anything  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Nethcrlanders.  The  king  gave  him  plenty  of  flatteries  and 
promises,  but  steadily  evaded  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  Egmont  finally  returned  home  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  At  the  same  time  PbiUp  sent 
further  instructions  to  the  regent  to  abate  nothing  of  the  severity 
of  tbe  pciaecution. 

Egmont  was  naturally  indignant  at  tbe  treatment  he  had 
received,  while  the  terrois  of  the  Inquisition  were  steadily 
rou»ng  the  people  to  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.  In  1566 
a  confederacy  of  the  lesser  nobility  was  formed  (Les  Cueux) 
whose  principles  were  set  out  in  a  document  known  as  the 
Compromise.  From  this  league  Egmont  held  aloof;  be  declined 
to  take  any  step  savouring  of  actual  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
He  withdrew  to  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  as  stadtholdcr 
took  active  measures  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  niilip  he  had  long  been  a  marked  man.  The  Spanish 
king  had  temporized  only  until  the  moment  arrived  when  he 
coabd  crash  opposition  by  force.  In  the  summer  of  1567  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  veterans  to  supersede  the  regent  Margaret  and 
restore  order  in  tbe  discontented  provinces.  Orange  fled  to 
Germany  after  having  vainly  warned  Egmont  and  Horn  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  them.  Alva  was  at  pains  to  lull  their 
suspicions,  and  then  suddenly  seized  them  both  and  threw  them 
in  tbe  castle  of  Ghent.  Their  trial  was  a  farce,  for  their  fate  had 
already  been  determined  before  Alva  left  Spain.  After  some 
months  <rf  imprisonment  they  were  removed  to  Brusseb,  where 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them  (June  4)  by  the  infamous 
Council  of  Blood  erected  by  Alva.  They  were  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  earnest 
intercessions  were  made  in  behalf  of  Egmont  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  by  the  knighu  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
by  the  sutes  <rf  Brabant,  and  by  several  of  the  German  pi-v  c... 
Vain,  too.  was  the  pathetic  pleading  of  his  wife,  who  with  her 
eleven  children  was  reduced  to  want,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  convent  l^mont  was  beheaded  at  Brussels  in  the  square 
before  the  town  hall  on  the  day  after  his  sentence  had  been 
publicly  pronounced  (June  5, 1568).  He  met  his  fate  with  calm 
rtsignatioa;  and  in  the  storm  of  terror  and  exasperation  to 
which  this  tragedy  gave  rise  Egmont 's  failings  were  forgotten, 
and  he  and  his  felkvw-victim  to  Spanish  tyranny  were  glorified 
in  the  popular  imagination  as  martyrs  of  Flemish  freedom. 
From  this  memorable  event,  which  Goethe  made  the  theme  of 
kis  pby  J^imml  (1788),  is  usually  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
la  moos  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1865  a  monument  to 
Cooms  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  Fraiken,  was  erected  on  the  spot 
wberc  ibry  were  beheaded. 


BiBLioOfiAPHV.— T.  Juste,  U  ComUi'BgmouletUeomUdiHornts 
(Brusads,  186a),  Les  Pays-Bos  sous  PkUiMe  II,  1555-1565  (2  voU., 
Bruaaeb.  1855);  j.  L.  Motley.  Ris€  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  1555-1584 
Cl  vols.,  London.  1856);  I.  P.  Blolc,  History  of  the  People  of  the 
Netherlands  (tr.  from  Dutch},  vol.  iii.  (New  York,  1900);  R.  Fruln, 
Het  voorspd  9(M'den  tastitjarigen  oorla^  (Amsterdam,  1866):  E. 
Marx.  Studiem  tur  Ceschtchte  des  mederlOndiuhen  Aufstanda 
(Leipzig.  190a).  (G.  E.)     ' 

BQOISH  (from  Gr.  and  Lat.  ego,  I,  the  ist  personal  pronoun), 
a  modem  philosophical  term  used  generally,  in  opposition  to 
"  Altruism,"  for  any  ethical  S3rstem  in  which  the  happiness  or 
the  good  of  the  individual  is  the  main  criterion  of  moral  action. 
Another  form  of  the  word, "  Egotism,"  is  really  interchangeable, 
though  in  ordinary  language  it  is  often  used  specially  (and 
similarly  "  egoism,"  as  in  George  Meredith's  Egoist)  to  describe 
the  habit  of  magnifying  one's  self  and  one's  achievements,  or 
regarding  all  things  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  Both  these 
ideas  derive  from  the  original  meaning  of  ego,  myself,  as  opposed 
to  everything  which  is  outside  myself.  This  antithesis  of  ego 
and  non-ego,  self  and  not-self,  may  be  understood  in  several 
senses  according  to  the  connexion  In  which  it  is  used.  Thus  the 
self  may  be  held  to  include  one's  family,  property,  business,  and 
an  indefinitely  wider  range  of  persons  or  objects  in  which  the 
individual's  interest  is  for  the  moment  centred,  i.e.  everything 
which  I  can  call "  mine."  In  this,  its  widest,  sense  '*  a  man's  Self 
b  the  sum  total  of  all  that  he  can  call  his  "  (Wm.  James,  Principles 
of  Psychology,  chap  x.).  Thb  self  may  be  divided  up  In  many 
jrays  according  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed. 
Thus  James  (ibid.)  classifies  the  various  "  selves  "  as  the  material, 
the  spiritual,  the  social  and  the  "  pure."  Or  again  the  self  may 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  man's  own  person,  consisting  of  an 
individual  mind  and  body.  In  the  true  philosophical  sense, 
however,  the  conception  of  the  ego  is  still  further  narrowed  down 
to  the  individual  consciousness  as  opposed  to  all  that  b  outside 
it,  i.e.  can  be  its  object.  This  conception  of  the  self  belongs 
mainly  to  metaphysics  and  involves  the  whole  problem  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  object,  the  nature  of  reality,  and 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  self  and  of  object.  The  ordinary 
idea  of  the  self  as  a  physical  entity,  obviously  separate  from 
others,  takes  n6  account  of  the  problem  as  to  bow  and  in  what 
sense  the  individual  b  conscious  of  himtelf ;  what  b  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object  In  the  phenomenon  of  %elf-€onsdous- 
ness.  In  which  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself  both  past  and  present  ? 
The  mind  b  in  this  case  both  subject  and  object,  or,  as  William 
James  puts  it,  both  "  I "  and  "  me."  The  phenomenon  has  been 
described  in  various  ways  by  different  thinkers.  Thus  Kant 
distingubhed  the  two  selves  as  rational  and  en^irical,  just  as 
be  dbtinguished  the  two  egos  as  the  noumenal  or  real  and  the 
phenomenal  £rom  tbe  metaphysical  standpoint.  A  similar 
distinction  b  made  by  Herbart.  Others  have  held  that  the  self 
has  a  complex  content,  the  subject  self  being,  as  it  were,  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  object -self  (so  Bradley);  or  again  the  subject 
self  b  the  active  content  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  self  the 
passive  content  which  for  the  moment  b  exciting  the  attention. 
The  most  satbfactory  and  also  the  most  general  view  b  that 
consciousness  b  complex  and  unanalysable. 

The  relation  of  the  self  to  the  not-self  need  not  to  be  treated 
here  (see  Metaphysics).  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
in  so  far  as  an  object  is  cognized  by  the  mind,  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
part  of  the  complex  self-content.  In  this  sense  the  individual 
is  in  himself  his  own  universe,  hb  whole  exbtence  being,  in  other 
words,  the  sum  total  of  his  psychic  rebtions,  and  nothing  else 
being /(0f  Aim  in  existence  at  all.  A  similar  idea  is  prominent  in 
many  phik>sophico-religious  systems  wherein  the  idea  of  God 
or  the  Infinite  is,  as  it  were,  the  union  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
of  subject  and  object.  The  self  of  man  b  regarded  as  having 
limitations,  whereas  the  (jodhead  b  infinite  and  all-inclusive. 
In  many  m3rstical  Oriental  religions  the  perfection  of  the  human 
self  b  absorption  in  the  infinite,  as  a  ripple  dies  away  on  the 
surface  of  water.  The  problems  of  the  self  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  p^chologist  investigates  the  ideal  construction 
of  the  self,  i.e,  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of  the  self  arises, 
the  different  aspects  or  contents  of  the  self  and  the  relation  of 
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the  subject  to  the  object  self.  At  this  point  the  epistemoIogUt 
takn  up  the  question  of  empirical  knowledge  and  considers 
the  kind  of  validity,  if  any,  which  it  can  possess.  What  existence 
has  the  known  object  for  the  knowing  subject  ?  The  result  of 
this  inquiry  is  generally  intellectual  scepticism  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  namely,  that  the  object  has  no  ezistaice  for  the 
knower  except  a  relative  one,  ij$.  in  so  far  as  it  is  "  known  " 
(see  RzLAnviTY  or  Knowledge).  Finally  the  metaphysician, 
and  in  another  sphere  the  theolo^an,  consider  the  nature  of  the 
pure  or  transcendental  self  apart  from  its  relations,  ».«.  the 
absolute  self. 

In  ethics,  egoistic  doctrines  disregard  the  ultimate  problems 
of  selfhood,  and  assume  the  self  to  consist  of  a  man's  person  and 
those  things  in  which  he  is  or  ought  to  be  directly  interested. 
Ihe  general  statement  that  such  doctrines  refer  all  moral  action 
to  criteria  of  the  individual's  happiness,  preservation,  moral  per- 
fection, raises  an  obvious  difficulty.  Egoism  merely  asserts  that 
the  self  is  all-important  in  the  application  of  moral  principles, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  supply  the  material  of  these  principles. 
It  is  a  purely  formal  direction,  and  as  such  merely  an  adjunct 
to  a  substantive  ethical  criterion.  A  practical  theory  of  ethics 
seeks  to  establbh  a  particular  moral  ideal;  if  it  is  an  absolute 
criterion,  then  the  altruist  would  place  first  the  attainment 
of  that  ideal  by  others,  while  the  egoist  would  seek  it  for  himself. 
The  same  is  true  of  ethical  theories  which  may  be  described  as 
material.  Of  the  second  type  are  those,  eg,  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza,  which  advocate  self-preservation  as  the  ideal,  as  con- 
trasted with  modem  evolutionist  moralists  who  advocate  race- 
preservation.  Again,  we  may  contrast  the  early  Greek  hedonists, 
who  bade  each  man  seek  the  greatest  happiness  (of  whatever 
kind),  with  modem  utiliurian  and  social  hedonists,  who  prefer 
the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  is  with  hedonistic  and  other  empirical  theories 
that  egoism  is  generally  associated.  A^  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
egoism  has  been  no  less  prominent  in  intuitional  ethics.  Thus 
the  man  who  seeks  only  or  primarily  his  own  moral  perfection 
is  an  egoist  par  excellence.  Such  are  ascetics,  hermits  and  the 
like,  whose  whole  object  is  the  realisation  of  their  highest 
selves. 

The  distinction  of  egoistical  and  altruistic  action  is  further 
complicated  by  two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  many  systems 
combine  the  two.  Thus  Christian  ethics  may  be  said  to  insist 
equally  on  duty  to  self  and  duty  to  others,  whUe  cradely  egoistic 
systems  become  unworkable  if  a  man  renders  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  every  deliberate  action  based 
on  an  avowedly  alt'mistic  principle  necessarily  has  a  reference 
to  the  agent;  if  it  is  right  that  A  should  do  a  certain  action  for  the 
benefit  of  B,  then  it  tends  to  the  moral  sdf-realixation  of  A  that 
he  should  do  it.  Upon  whatsoever  principle  the  rightness  of  an 
action  depends,  its  performance  is  right  for  Ihe  og^nk  The  self- 
reference  is  inevitable  in  every  action  in  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
as  voluntary  and  chosen  as  being  of  a  particular  moral  quality. 

It  is  this  latter  fact  which  has  led  many  students  of  human 
character  to  state  that  men  do  in  fact  aim  at  the  gratification 
Of  their  personal  desires  and  impulses.  The  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  various  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  religion  or  morality 
are  merely  devices  adopted  for  general  convenience.  The  most 
remarkable  statement  of  this  point  of  view  is  that  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  who  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  all  forms  of  self-denial 
as  cowardice^— let  every  one  who  is  strong  seek  to  make  himself 
dominant  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 

EGORIEVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenmient  of  Ryaiaft, 
70  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Moscow,  by  a  branch  line  (15  m.)  connect- 
ing with  the  Moscow  to  Ryazafl  main  line.  The  cotton  milb  and 
other  factories  give  occupation  to  6000  persons.  Egorievsk 
has  important  fairs  for  grain,  hides,  &c.,  which  are  exported. 

Pop.  (1897)  23.93 ». 

EGRBMONT,  EARLS  OP.  In  1749  Algernon  Seymour,  7th 
duke  of  Somerset,  was  created  earl  of  Egremont,  and  on  his 
childless  death  in  February  1750  this  title  passed  by  special 
remainder  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Cbaries  Wyndham  or  Windham, 
Bart.  (17 10-1763),  a  son  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  of  Orchard 


Wyndham,  Somerset.  Charles,  who  had  wcoeeded  to  hli 
father's  baronetcy  in  1740,  inherited  Somerset's  estates  in 
Cumberland  and  Sussex.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1734  to  1750,  and  in  October  1761  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department  in  succession  to  William 
Pitt.  His  term  of  office,  during  which  he  acted  in  concert  with 
his  brother-in-law,  George  Grenville,  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain  and  with  the  negotiations  for 
peace  with  France  and  Spain,  a  peace  the  terms  of  which  the 
eari  seems  to  have  disliked.  He  was  also  to  the  fore  during  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes,  and  he  died  on  the  aist  of  August 
1763.  Horace  Walpole  perhaps  rates  Egremont 's  talents  too 
low  when  he  says  he  '^had  neither  knowledge  of  business,  nor 
the  smallest  share  of  parliamentary  abilities." 

The  3nd  earl's  son  and  successor,  George  O'Brien  Wyndham 
(1751-1837),  Was  more  famous  as  a  patron  of  art  and  an  agricul- 
turist than  as  a  politician,  although  he  was  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  politics.  For  some  time  the  painter  Turner  lived  at  his 
Sussex  residence,  Petworth  House,  and  in  addition  to  Turner,  the 
painter  Leslie,  the  sculptor  Flaxman  and  other  talented  artists 
received  commissions  from  Egremont,  who  filled  his  house  with 
valuable  works  of  art.  Generous  and  hospitable,  blunt  and 
eccentric,  the  eari  was  in  his  day  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
English  sodety.  Charies  Greviilc  says, "  he  was  immensely  rich 
and  his  munificence  was  equal  to  his  wealth  ";  and  again  that  in 
his  time  Petworth  was  "  like  a  great  inn."  The  earl  died  un- 
married on  the  nth  of  November  1837,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew  and  successor,  George  Francis  Wyndham,  the  4th 
earl  (1785-1845),  the  earldom  of  Egremont  became  extinct. 
Petworth,  however,  and  the  large  estates  had  already  passed 
to  George  Wyndham  (i  787-1869),  a  natural  son  of  the  3id  earl, 
who  was  created  Baron  Leconfield  in  1859. 

EGREMONT,  a  market  town  in  the  Egremont  parliamentary 
division  of  Cumberland,  England,  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Whitehaven, 
on  a  joint  line  of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  Fumess 
railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5761.  It  b  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehen.  Ruins  of  a  castle  command 
the  town  from  an  eminence.  'It  was  founded  c.  1120  by  William 
de  Meschines;  it  is  moated,  and  retains  a  Norman  doorway 
and  some  of  the  original  masonry,  as  well  as  fragments  of  later 
date.  Tite  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  modem  reconstruction  em- 
bodying some  of  the  Norman  features  of  the  old  church.  Iron 
ore  and  limestone  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  history  for  Egremont  tmtil 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  Henry  I.  gave  the  barony  of 
Coupland  to  William  de  Meschines,  who  erected  a  castle  at 
Egremont  around  which  the  town  grew  into  importance.  The 
barony  afterwards  paued  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Lucy 
and  Multon,  and  finally  came  to  the  Percys,  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, from  whom  are  descended  the  present  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Egremont.  The  earliest  evidence  that  Egremont  was  a 
borough  occurs  In  a  charter,  granted  by  Richard  de  Lucy  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  which  gave  the  burgesses  right  to  choose 
their  reeve,  and  set  out  the  customs  owing  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  among  which  was. that  of  providing  twelve  armed  men 
at  his  castle  in  the  time  of  war.  The  borough  was  represented 
by  two  members  in  the  pariiament  of  1295,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  disfranchised,  on  the  petition  of  the  burgesses,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  sending  members.  In  1267  Henry  III. 
granted  Thomas  de  Multon  a  market  every  Wednesday  at 
Egremont,  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve,  day  and  morrow 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Quo  Warranto  rolls 
he  is  found  to  have  claimed  by  prescription  another  weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  The  market  rights  were  purchased  from 
Lord  Leconfield  in  1885,  and  the  market  on  Saturday  is  still 
held.  Richard  de  Lucy's  charter  shows  that  dyeing,  weaving 
and  fulling  were  carried  on  in  the  town  in  his  time. 

EGRESS  (Lat.  egressus,  going  out),  in  astronomy,  the  end  of  the 
apparent  transit  of  a  small  boidy  over  the  disk  of  a  larger  one; 
especially  of  a  transit  of  a  satdlite  of  Jupiter  over  the  disk  of 
that  planet.  It  designates  the  moment  at  which  the  smaller 
body  is  seen  to  leave  the  limb  of  the  other. 
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■BTFT,  A  coqntiy  fonning  tin  N.E.  ezticiidty  of  Africa.' 
la  Che  loOowiBg  acoount  a  divisioii  is  made  into  (I.)  Modem 
Eapi,  •Bd  (n.)  Amciem  EgyPt;  but  the  history  from  the  earliest 
times  is  given  as  a  separate  sectioa  (IIL). 

Sectkso  L  tadades  Geography,  Economicsi  Government.  In£abi- 
tants.  Finaaoe  and  Army.  Section  II.  is  subdivided  into.«— (A) 
Esmfantioo  and  RcacarcJi;  (B)  The  Country  in  Ancient  Times; 
(C|  Rel«n:  <D)  Language  and  Writing:  (E)  Art  and  Archae- 
ology: (F)  Chronology.  Section  III.  is  divided  into  three  main 
periods:— hi)  Andent  History:  (a)  the  Mahommedan  Period;  C3) 
Modem  History  (from  Mehcmet  Ali). 

L  MootiM  Egypt 

BmmUna  ami  Artas.—EgypL  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
lancaa,  S.  by  the  An^Egyptian  Sudan,  N.E.  by  Palestine, 
E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  W.  by  Tripoli  and  the  Sahara.  The  western 
frontier  is  iU-defined.  The  boundary  line  between  Tripoli  and 
Egypt  is  usually  taken  to  start  from  a  point  in  the  Gulf  of 
SoQum  and  to  run  S.  by  E.  so  as  to  leave  the  oasis  of  Siwa  to 
EgypC  South  of  Siwa  the  frontier,  according  to  the  Turkish 
firman  of  1S41,  bends  eastward,  approaching  the  cultivated 
Ntle-^aod  near  Wadi  Haifa,  ».«.  the  southern  frontier.  This 
soatbera  fiantier  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  at  the  as*  N.  Tbe  N.E.  frontier  is  an  almost  direct 
line  drawn  from  Taba,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the 
eastern  U  the  two  gulJEs  into  which  the  Red  Sea  divides,  to  the 
Mediteitaaean  at  Rafa  in  34"  15'  £.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
geogtaphically  part  of  Asia,  is  thus  included  in  the  Egyptian 
domimonSb  Tlie  total  area  of  the  Country  is  about  400,000 
sq.  m.,  or  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  Of 
this  area  \iO»  is  desert.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  &c., 
cover  1900  sq.  m.;  aSso  sq.  m  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of 
the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  &c.  A  line  corresponding  with  the 
50*  N.,  dawn  just  S.  of  Cairo,  divides  the  country  into  T^ower 
and  Upper  Egypt,  natural  designations  in  conmion  use.  Lower 
EgypC  being  the  DelU  and  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley.  By 
the  Arabs  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Er-Rif,  the  cultivated  or  fertile; 
Upper  Egypt  Es  Sa'id,  the  happy  or  fortunate.  Another 
division  of  tlie  country  is  into  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt, 
Middle  Egypt  in  this  classification  being  the  distria  between 
Cairo  and  Asaint. 

Gnserof  CAoradir.— The  distinguishing  features  of  Egypt  are 
the  NUe  and  the  deserL  But  for  the  river  there  would  be  nothing 
to  differentiate  the  country  from  other  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
The  Nile,  however,  has  transformed  the  land  through  which  it 
passes.  Piercing  the  desert,  and  at  its  annual  overitow  depositing 
rii^  tfrfiment  brou^  fnm  the  Al^asinian  hi^ilands,  the  river 
has  created  the  DelU  and  the  fertile  strip  in  Upper  Egypt.  This 
cultivable  land  Is  Egypt  proper ;  to  it  alone  is  applicable  the 
andent  name— ^'  the  bUck  huuL"  The  Misr  of  the  Arabs  is 
resTricted  to  the  same  territory.  Beyond  the  Nile  valley  east 
and  west  stretch  great  deserts,  containing  here  and  there  fertile 
oases.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
onifoffBL  The  Delta  is  a  level  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and 
varied  alone  by  the  lofty  dark-brown  mounds  of  ancient  dties, 
and  the  villages  set  in  groves  of  palm-trees,  standing  on  mounds 
often,  if  not  always,  andent.  Groves  of  palm-trees  are 
wrsajnailly  seen  boides  those  around  the  villages,  but  other 
iices  are  rare.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley  is  veiy  narrow 
and  is  bounded  by  mountains  of  no  great  height,  lliey  form 
the  edge  of  the  doert  on  other  side  of  the  valley,  of  which  the 
bottom  Is  level  rock.  The  mountains  rarely  take  the  form  of 
pcab.  Sometimes  they  approach  the  river  in  bold  promontories, 
and  at  others  are  divided  by  the  dry  beds  of  andent  water- 
connes.  The  bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  or 
dun  pecB  of  the  great  river,  contrasting  with  the  bare  yellow 
locks,  seen  beneath  a  brilliant  sun  and  a  deep-blue  dcy,  preseiit 
views  of  peat  beauty.  In  form  the  Undscape  varies  fa'ttle  and 
is  not  irtnsrkahle;  in  colour  its  qualities  are  always  splendid, 
and  under  a  generd  uniformity  show  a  continual  variety. 

'  By  the  -Gieck  and  Roman  geognphen  Egypt  was  usually 
iBi%Mit  to  Libya  (Africa),  but  by  some  eariy  writers  the  NUe  was 
thoaght  to  mark  the  division  between  Libya  and  Asia.    The  name 
ia  Homer  as  ilTMTN,  bat  h  of  doubtful  origin. 


n#  Coaa  JVgfM.— Egypt  has  a  ooast-line  of  over  600  m.  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  about  laoo  m.  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  MecKter- 
raaean  coast  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Solium  on  the  west  to  iUfa  on 
the  east.  From  the  gulf  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ddu  the  coast  is 
rock-bound,  but  slighuy  indented,  and  possesses  nqgood  harbourage. 
The  dills  attain  in  places  a  hdght  of  1000  ft  laev  are  the  ter- 
mination of  a  stony  plateau,  containing  several  small  oases,  which 
southward  joins  tne  more  arid  and  uninhabiuble  wastes  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The  Delu  ooast-line,  composed  of  sandhills  and, 
occasionally,  limestone  rocks.  Is  tow,  with  cape-like  projections  at 
the  Nile  mouths  formed  by  the  river  silt.  Two  nays  am  thus  fonned, 
the  western  bdng  the  famous  Bay  of  Aboukir.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  a  point  near  t&  andent  Canopic  mouth,  eastward  by  the  Rosetta 
mouth.  Beyond  the  Delu  eastward  the  coast  b  again  bairen  and 
without  harbours.  It  rises  gradually  southward,  merging  into  the 
plateau  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The  Red  Sea  coast  is  everywhere 
mountainous.  The  mountains  am  the  northern  continuation  of  the 
Abyssinian  table>iand,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are  over  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  peaks,  going  ftom  north  to  south,  are  lebeb 
Gharib,  Dukhan,  Es  Shayib,  Fatira,  Abu  Tiur,  Zubara  and  Ham- 
mada  (Hamate).  The  coast  has  a  general  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  trend, 
and,  save  for  the  two  golfs  Into  which  it  u  divided  by  the  massif  of 
Sinai,  is  not  deeply  indented.  Where  the  frontier  between  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  reaches  the  sea  is  Ras  Elba  (see  furthv  Ran  Sea). 

Tk§  NU4  VaiUy  (see  also  Niu).— Entering  Egypt  proper,  a 
little  north  of  the  Second  Cataract,  the  Nik  flows  througn  a  valley 
in  sandstone  beds  of  Cretaceous  a^  as  far  as  35*  N.,  and  throughout 
this  part  of  its  coune  the  valley  is  extremely  narrow,  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  m.  in  width.  At  two  points,  namely,  Kalabdut— the  valley 
hem  bdng  only  170  yds.  wide  and  the  river  over  too  ft.  deep— and 
Assuan  (Pint  Cataract),  the  course  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by 
outcrops  of  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  which  have  been 
uncovered  by  the  eroston  of  the  overlyiur  mndstone,  and  today  form 
the  mass  of  islands,  with  numerous  small  rapids,  which  are  described 
not  very  accurately  as  cataracts:  no  good  evidence  exists  in  support 
of  the  view  that  th^  am  the  remains  of  a  massive  barrier,  broken 
down  and  carried  away  by  some  sudden  convulsion.  From  as*  N. 
northwards  for  518  m.  the  valley  is  of  the  "  rift-valley  "  type,  a  levd 
depression  in  a  limestone  plateau,  encloaed  usually  by  steep  cliffs, 
except  whcra  the  tributary  valleys  drained  into  tne  main  valley  in 
early  times,  when  there  was  a  laiger  rainfall,  and  now  carry  off^the 
occaatonal  rainstorms  that  burst  on  the  desert.  The  cliffs  are  highest 
between  Esna  and  Kena,  where  they  reach  1800  ft.  above  sea-ieveL 
The  average  width  of  the  cultivated  land  is  about  10  m.,  of  which 
the  greater  part  liee  on  the  left  (western)  bank  of  the  river;  and 
outside  this  is  a  belt,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3  or  4  m., 
of  stony  and  mnd^  ground,  reaching  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Gmestone 
diffs,  which  rise  tn  places  to  as  much  as  1000  ft.  above  the  valley. 
Thu  continues  as  far  as  ao*  N.,  after  which  the  hills  that  close  in  the 
valley  become  tower,  and  the  higher  plateaus  lie  at  a  distance  of 
10  or  IS  m.  back  in  the  desert. 

The  FayMM.— The  fertile  province  of  the  Fayum,  west  of  the  Nile 
and  separated  from  it  by  some  6  m.  of  desert,  seems  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  movemente  similar  to  those  which  determined  the  valley 
itself.  Lying  in  a  basin  stoping  in  a  series  of  terraces  from  an  altitude 
of  6<  ft.  above  sea-level  in  the  east  to  about  140  ft.  Mow  sea-level 
on  the  north-west,  at  the  margin  of  the  Birket-el-Kerun,  this  pro- 
vince u  wholly  irrinted  bv  a  canalized  channel,  the  Bahr  Yusuf. 
which,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Denit  esh  Sherif  in  Upper  Egypt,  follows 
the  western  margin  of  the  cultivatton  in  the  Nile  vall^.  and  at 
lensth  enten  the  Fayum  through  a  gap  in  the  desert  hiUs  by  the 
Xllth  Dynasty  pyramids  of  Lahun  and  Hawara  (see  Fayum). 

The  DsOa.— About  y>*  N.,  where  the  dty  of  Cairo  sunds,  the 
hilb  which  have  hitherto  run  parallel  with  the  Nile  turn  W.N.W. 
and  E.N.E.,  and  the  triangular  area  between  them  is  wholly  deltaic 
The  Ddte  measures  100  m.  from  S.  to  N.,  having  a  width  of  155  m. 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Alexandria  on  the  west 
andPortSaidontheeast  The  tow  sandy  shore  of  the  Delu.  slowly 
increasing  by  the  annual  deposit  of  silt  by  the  river,  Is  mostly  a 
barren  area  of  sand-hills  ana  salty  waste  land.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  lagoons  and  marshes  immediately  behind  the  coast-Rnc. 
Southwards  the  quality  of  the  soil  rapidly  improves,  and  becomes  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Egypt.  This  area  u  watered  by  the  Damiette 
and  the  Rosetta  brancoes  of  the  Nile,  and  by  a  network  of  canals.  The 
soil  of  the  Delte  is  a  dark  grey  fine  mnoy  soil,  becoming  at  timet 
almost  a  stiff  day  by  reason  Of  the  fineness  of  its  particles,  which 
consist  almost  wholly  of  extremely  small  grains  of  quartx  with  a  few 
other  minerals,  and  often  numerous  flakes  of  mica.  This  deposit 
varies  in  thickness,  as  a  rule,  from  55,  to  70  ft.,  at  which  depth  it  b 
underlain  by  a  series  of  coane  and  fine  yellow  quartx  mnds,  with 
occanonal  pebbles,  or  even  banks  of  gravef,  while  here  and  there  thin 
beds  of  day  occur.  These  sand-beds  are  ^rply  distinguished  by 
their  colour  from  the  overlying  Nile  deposit,  and  are  of  considerable 
thickness.  A  boring  made  in  1886  for  the  Royal  Society  at  Zagaxig 
attained  a  depth  of  375  ft.  without  reaching  rock,  and  another, 
subsequently  sunk  near  Lake  Aboukir  (cloae  to  Alexandria),  reached 
a  deptn  of  405  ft.  with  the  mme  result.  Numerous  other  borings  to 
deptns  of  100  to  aoo  ft.  have  given  similac  results,  showing  the  Nile 
deixMit  to  rest  generally  on  these  ydlow  sands,  which  provide  a 
coostaat  though  not  a  very  large  supply  of  good  water;  near  the 
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ia  a  direction  paialkl  to  tbe  fines  themtelvei.  East  of  the 
oases  of  Baluria  and  Faiafra  is  a  very  ctrildng  line  6[  these  sand 
dunes;  nrdv  more  than  %  miles  wide,  it  extends  almost  continu- 
ously from  Moghaia  in  toe  north,  passiiw  along  the  west  side  of 
Kham  Onsis  to  a  point  near  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu 
Simbd — having  thus  a  length  of  nearly  550  m.  In  the  northern 
psit  of  this  desert  the  dunes  lie  about  N.W.-S.E.,  but  farther  south 
tadioe  more  towards  the  meridian,  becoming  at  last  very  nearly  north 
af»i  south. 

Oasa. — ^In  the  western  desert  lie  the  fiv6  laige  oases  of  Eeypt, 
oarady,  Siwa,  Bahariaf  Farafra,  DakhU  and  Kh^ga  or  Great  Oasis, 
occupying  depaessions  m  the  plateau  or,  in  the  case  of  the  last  three, 
hxjie  indentatiotts  in  the  face  of  limestone  escarpments  which  iorm 
the  wcstcTB  vcsaant  of  the  Nile  valley  hills.  Thor  fertility  b  due  to 
a  plentiful  supply  •of  water  furnished  by  a  sandstone  bed  300  to 
soo  ft  bdov  the  surface,  whence  the  water  rises  thrcMigh  natural 
bssnres  or  artificial  boreholes  to  the  surface,  and  sometimes  to 
several  feet  above  it.  These  oases  were  known  and  occupied  by  thte 
Efyptians  as  early  as  1600  B.C.,  and  Kharga  ^q.v.)  rose  to  special 
importance  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  occupation.  Here,  near  the 
tovn  of  Kharga,  the  ancient  Helx,  is  a  temi^le  of  Ammon  built  by 
Darius  1.,  and  in  the  same  oasis  are  other  ruins  of  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Caesars.  The  oasis  of  Siwa  (Jupiter  Ammon)  is  about 
150  m.  S:  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Gulf  of  Solium  and  about 
300  m.  W.  of  the  Nile  (see  Siwa).  The  other  four  oases  lie  parallel 
to  and  distant  100  to  150  m.  from  the  Nile,  between  35*  and  39*  N., 
Baharia  being  the  most  northerly  and  Kharga  the  most  southerly. 

Besides  Uie  oases  the  desert  is  remarkable  for  two  other  valleyv. 
Ute  first  Is  that  of  the  natron  lakes  already  mentioned.  It  omtains 
four  monasteries,  the  remains  of  the  famous  anchorite  settlement  of 
Nitriae^  South  of  the  Wadi  Natron,  and  parallel  to  it,  b  a  sterile 
valley  called  the  Bahr-beb-Ma,  or  "  River  without  Water." 

7m  Suud  Peninsula. — ^The  trbngular-shapcd  Sinai  peninsula 
has  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  northern  part  being  an  arid 
plateau,  the  desert  of  Tih.  The  apex  b  occupied  by  a  massat  of  crys- 
uUine  rocks.  The  prindpal  peaks  rise  over  8500  ft.  Owiiw  to  the 
slight  rainfall,  and  the  rapid  weathering  of  the  rocks  by  the  great 
range  of  temperature,  these  hilb  rise  steeply  from  the  valleys  at  their 
feet  as  almost  bare  rock,  supporting  hardly  any  vegetation.  In 
some  of  the  valleys  weUs  or  rock-poob  filled  by  rain  occur,  and 
f umbh  driakiK-watcr  to  the  few  Arabs  who  wander  in  these  hills 
(see  also  &DIA1J. 

IGcabcr.—- Just  as  the  Nib  valley  fortns  the  chief  geopaphkal 
feature  of  Egypt,  so  the  geok)gy  of  the  country  b  intimately  rebted 
to  it.  The  north  and  south  direction  of  the  river  has  been  brgely 
determined  by  faults,  though  the  geok>gists  of  the  Egyptbn  Survey 
are  finding  that  the  influence  of  faulting  in  determining  physical 
outline  has,  ia  some  cases,  been  overestimated.  The  oldest  rocks, 
ooosistiag  of  crystalline  schists  with  numerous  intrusions  of  granite, 
pcnrphyry  and  diorite,  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Nile  south  of  Assuan  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  intrusive 
rocks  nedoaninate  over  the  schists  in  extent  of  area  covered.  They 
ftiraianed  the  chief  material  for  the  ancient  monuments.  At  Assuan 
(Syentf)  the  well-known  syenite  of  Werner  occurs  It  b,  however,  a 
hornblende  granite  and  does  not  possess  the  mineralogical  com- 
pMitioa  of  the  syenites  of  modem  petrokigy.  Between  Thebes 
and  Khartum  the  western  banks  of  the  Nib  are  composed  of  Nubbn 
Sandstone,  which  extends  westward  from  the  river  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  where  it  forms  the  bed  rock.  The  age  of  thb 
sandstone  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  The  upper  part  certainly 
bcbogs  to  the  Cretaceous  formation;  the  lower  part  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Karroo  age  by  some  geologists,  whib  others  regard 
the  whob  formation  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age.  In  the  Kharga  Oasis 
the  upper  portion  consists  of  variously  coloured  unfoeriliferous  cbys 
with  intercaUted  bands  of  sandstone  containing  fossil  silicified 
woods  {fiiedia  Aegypiiaitt  and  Arauearimeylom  Aegypticum).  They 
are  conformably  overlain  by  clays' and  limestones  with  Exogyra 
Oaemqi  belonging  to  the  Lower  Danbn.  and  these  by  cbys  and 
white  chalk  with  Auanchyles  enata  of  the  Upper  Danian.  In  many 
isstaaoes  the  Tcrtbry  formation,  which  occurs  between  Esna  and 
Cairo,  aoconfonnably  overlies  the  Cretaceous,  the  Lower  Eocene 
betog  absent.  The  fluvio-marine  deposits  of  the  Upper  Eocene 
and  OUgucene  formations  contain  an  interesting  roammalbn  fauna, 
proving  that  the  African  continent  formed  a  centre  of  rAdbtion  for 
the  mammalia  in  early  Tertiary  times.  Aninoitherium  is  the  pre- 
caraor  of  the  homed  Ungubta;  whib  Motritherium  and  VaSato- 
sMslsdm  imdoubcedly  include  the  oldest  known  efephants.  Miocene 
strata  sre  absent  in  the  southern  Tertiary  areas,  but  are  present  at 
Moghaia  and  in  the  north.  Marine  Pliocene  strata  occur  to  the  south 
of  the  pyramida  of  Giaa  and  in  the  Fayum  province,  where,  in 
addition,  some  gravel  terraces,  at  a  height  of  mo  ft.  above  sea-level, 
are  attriboted  to  the  Pliocene  period.  The  Lake  of  Moeris,  as  a  brge 
body  of  fresh  water,  appears  to  have  come  into  exbtence  in  Pbisto- 
oeoe  tines.  It  b  represented  now  by  the  brackish-water  bke  of 
the  Birfcet'^Kenin.  The  superficial  sands  of  the  deserts  and  the 
Kife  omd  form  the  chief  lecelit  formations.  The  Nib  deposits  its 
and  over  the  valley  before  reaching  the  sea,  and  consequently  the 
Ddtt  leoeives  Uttb  additional  material.  At  Memphis  the  alluvbl 
dtposiis  are  over  sn  ft.  thick.  The  superficbl  sands  of  the  desert 
r^km.  derived  in  lafie  part  from  the  disintegratkia  of  the  Nubbn 


Sandstone,  occupy  the  most  extensive  areas  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  other  desert  regions  of-  E^pt  are  elevated  stony  pbteaus, 
which  are  diversifiea  by  extensively  excavated  valleys  and  oases, 
and  in  which  sand  f  recjuently  pbys  (juite  a  subordinate  part.  These 
r^ons  present  magnificent  examples  of  dry  erosion  by  wind-borae 
sand,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  sand  bbst  etching  away  the  rocks 
and  producing  most  beautiful  sculpturing.  The  rate  of  denudation 
in  exposed  positions  b  exceedingly  rapid ;  while  spots  sheltered  from 
the  sand  bcist  sufler  a  minimum  of  erosion,  as  shown  i>y  the  preser- 
vation of  ancbnt  inscriptions.  Many  of  the  Egyptbn  rocks  in  the 
desert  areas  and  at  the  cataracts  are  anted  with  a  highly  polished 
film,  of  almost  microscopic  thinness,  consisting  chiefly  01  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese  with  salts  of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  b  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  chemical  change  within  the  rock  and  not  to  deposition 
on  the  surfaoej 

Minerals. — Egypt  possesses  oonnderabb  mineral  wealth.  In 
ancient  times  gplo  and  precious  stones  were  mined  in  the  Red  Sea 
hills.  During  the  Moslem  period  mining  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century  that  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  the  mining  industry.  The  salt  obtained  from 
Lake  Mareotb  at  Meks,  a  western  suburb  of  Alexandria,  supplies  the 
salt  needed  for  the  country,  except  a  small  quantity  used  for  curing 
fish  at  Lake  Menzab;  while  the  bkes  in  the  Wadi  Natron,  45  m. 
N.W.  of  tiM  pyramids  of  Giza,  furnish  carbonate  of  soda  in  brge 
quantities  Alum  b  found  In  the  western  oases.  Nitrates  and  phos- 
phates are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  desert  and  are  used  as 
manures.  The  turquoise  mines  of  Sinai,  in  the  Wadi  Maghara,  are 
worked  regubriy  by  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsub,  who  sell  the  stones 
in  Sues;  whib  there  are  emerakl  mines  at  Jebel  Zubara,  south  of 
Kosseir.  Petrobum  occurs  at  Jebel  Zeit,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sues.  Conslderabb  veins  of  haematite  of  good,  quality  occur 
both  in  the  Red  Sea  hilb  and  in  SinaL  At  Jelxl  ea-Dukban  are 
porphyry  quarries,  extensively  worked  under  the  Romans,  and  at 
Jebel  el-Fatira  are  granite  quarries.  At  El-Hammftm&t,  on  the  (M 
way  from  Coptos  to  Philoteras  Portus,  are  the  breocb  verde  quarries, 
worked  from  very  early  times,  and  having  interesting  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  At  the  various  mines,  and  on  the  routes  to  them  and 
to  the  Red  Sea,  are  some  small  temples  and  stations,  ranging  from 
the  Pharaonic  to  the  Roman  period.  The  quarries  of  Syene  (Assuan) 
are  famous  for  extremely  hard  and  durabb  red  granite  (syenite),  and 
have  been  worked  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs.    Large 

?uantities  of  this  syenite  were  used  in  building  the  Assuan  dam 
1898-1909).  The  cliffs  bordering  the  Nib  are  hugely  quarried  for 
limestone  and  sandstone. 

Gold-mining  recommenced  in  1905  at  Um  Rus,  a  short  distance 
tnbnd  from  the  Red  Sea  and  some  50  m.  S.  of  Kosseir,  where  milling 
operations  were  started  in  March  of  that  year.  Another  mine  (wened 
in  1905  was  that  of  Um  (jarabt,  E.N.E.  of  Korosko,  Mod  05  m. 
distant  from  the  Nib. 

C/tmole.— Part  of  Upper  Egypt  b  within  the  tropics,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  b  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Except 
a  narrow  belt  on  the  north  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  l^ypt 
lies  in  an  almost  rainless  area,  where  the  temperature  b  hi|^  by  day 
and  sinks  quickly  at  night  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  radbtion  under 
the  cloudbas  sl^.  The  mean  temperature  at  Afexandria  and  Port 
Said  varies  between  57*  F.  in  January  and  81*  F.  in  July;  while  at 
Cairo,  where  the  proximity  of  tne  desert  begins  to  be  felt,  it  b  53*  F. 
in  January,  rising  to  84*  r .  in  July.  January  b  the  coldest  month, 
when  occasionally  in  the  Nile  vuley^nd  more  frequently  in  the  open 
desert,  the  temperature  sinks  to  32*  R,  or  even  a  degree  or  two  below. 
The  mean  maximum  temperatures  are  99*  F.  for  Abxandria  and 
1 10*  F.  for  Cairo.  Farther  south  the  range  of  temperature  becomes 
greater  as  pure  desert  conditions  are  reached.  Thus  at  Assuan  the 
mean  maximum  is  118*  F.,  the  mean  minimum  4a*  F.  At  Wadi 
Haifa  the  figures  in  each  case  are  one  degree  lower. 

The  rebtive  humidity  varies  greatly.  At  Assuan  the  mean  value 
for  the  year  b  only  38%,  that  for  the  summer  being  39%,  and  for 
the  winter  51%:  while  for  Wadi  Haifa  the  mean  b  33%,  and 
30%  and  43%  are  the  mean  values  for  summer  and  winter  re- 
spectively. A  white  fog,  dense  and  cold,  sometimes  rises  from  the 
Nib  in  tne  moming.  but  it  b  of  short  duration  and  rare  occurrence. 
In  Abxandria  and  on  all  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt  rain  falb 
abundantly  in  the  winter  months,  amounting  to  8  in.  in  the  year; 
but  southwards  it  rapidly  decreases,  and  south  of  31*  N.  littb  rain 
fails. 

Records  at  Cairo  show  that  the  rainfall  b  very  irregubr,  and  b 
fumii^ied  by  occasional  storms  rather,  than  by  any  regular  rainy 
season:  still,  most  falb  in  the  winter  months,  especially  December 
and  January,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  has  been  recorded  in 

{une  and  J  uly.  The  average  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  i  'SO  in. 
n  the  open  desert  rain  falb  even  more  rarely,  but  it  b  by  no  means 
unknown,  and  from  time  to  time  heavy  storms  burst,  causing  sudden  ' 
floods  in  the  narrow  ravines,  and  drowning  both  men  and  animals. 
These  are  more  common  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Sinai 
peninsub,  where  they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Arabs.  Snow  b 
unknown  in  the  Nile  valley,  but  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai  and  the 
Red  Sea  hills  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  a  temperature  of  18*  F.  at  an 
altitude  of  3000  ft.  has  been  recorded  in  January. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  varies  between  a  maximum  in  January 
and  a  minimum  in  July,  the  mean  diflerenoe  being  about  0-39  in. 
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tioM  tbu  tiiit,  it  HHH  tlwt  luihcr  loinh  U«  toutboa 
miiHr  wiadt  decrtuc  ratUly,  becoDiiic  ■eiml/,  uota  M  Amita 
ud  WadI  Hilb  tbo  ooniE^y  wliidianalinaH  Isvubbk  througl^ 
out  Iha  year.    Tit  Uoaun,  bot  HBd-bdca  windi  o(  tbe  «p>1ii| 
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npld  fall  of  the  baioiDtter  lor  about  ■  day, 
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Ok  of  the  moat  iBtenatba  pbeDODtna  ol  EoTt  la  tbe  alnfb 
lAIcb  [a  IcequeBlly  aeea  bolbLi  Ibe  deeot  and  la  the  vaiM  tncti  at 
OBcultivated  bud  near  the  Medbanaiui ;  and  it  b  oltcn  ao  tmtlif  ul 
la  ita  appcaiaace  that  one  Cnda  it  dUBcuk  to  admit  the  niudan. 

Fbn^—Evfpt  poaaeiaea  neither  fonita  nor  woocb  and,  aa  pocti- 
caOy  tba  wtaole  of  Iha  coantiy  which  wU  aapiioit  nntatioa  b 
devMad  to  agrkultun,  tbt  flora  b  iimitad.  Tbt  noat  Important 
tree  b  the  dale-pabn,  which  gniwi  all  over  Ecrpt  and  In  the  oaaea. 
Tbe  lower  bnochea  beinff  Rfvlarly  cut,  thb  tiea  inrwa  liifh  and 

dontpaLm  b  lint  laeB  aBRle  unh  of  le*  N.,  aDil  caenda  tostb- 
ward*.  The  vine  iiowi  well,  and  in  aadeat  lime*  wm  laiiely 
adtivitcd  for  wioe:  oonfa.  kmau  ani]  pomanuita  alio  tbeuad. 
Mulbeiry  ina  He  mnoKa  is  Lower  Egypt  The  toni  tree  (-laiilia 
■ibtea)  grow  eveiyheie.aa well  anbetamaiteh  and  tba aytajMCfc 
In  the  docrti  hall*  imi  aod  itvinl  IdiHb  cf  thorn  bualiea  psw; 
and  wbnever  caia  or  nrlsfi  have  ambtetted  the  itDoiid.  anoiecoua 
wOdflowecmtluivt.  Thiebeqiedallyihecaae  where  there  baboihade 

muealn  the  caalen  deeert  and  In  tbe  palm  fiovco  ol  tbaoaie^ 
id  Aowcfm  now  ImmnaatJy  round  the  nriuB. 
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dally,  and  hae  been 
afan  ni^lntiit  ^idcna  and  ;Ju 

UHiiy  nneoea.  wnkh  an  ae4d  balf-ripC^P*^  dried,  and  pwiJ  in 
tbdr  Inh  mgfai  nta  in  mati  or  ikiDa.  n*  prcand  date*  ef  Siw* 
an  aaBna  tba  moit  etteanitd.  Tba  Fu^nm  b  rik  brand  (oc  Iti 
ttapi»,aBa cbially tuppKti Iha roirtet of Calw.  ThemoetcottnoB 
■npek  wbitt,  si  which  tba*  b  a  nan  Und  hr  auperloc  ta  Iba 
eedioary  loR.  Tbt  bbch  crapea  are  laije,  but  comparatively 
tMtahia.  The  vian  are  traOtd  M  treUiawodE,  and  form  acrecaUe 
■vtnoa*  ia  tbt  (aideo*  of  Caira,    Tba  beit-bnon  toiita,^eildea 


and  pcKbn.  onnga  ud  ausoh  knooa  tmTlim&baaaaaa,  wblcb 
are  bdievnd  n  be  ol  the  Indta  ol  Paiadiie  (belaf  alwaya  In  ataaoa), 
diieieiil  bode  of  melon  QikelpdlBC  aome  of  aronntic  flavour,  and 
the  refndilnt  watcr-Bkeloo),  muibemca,  Indian  fip  or  prfekhr  pan, 
tbe  fruit  of  the  lotiB  and  oUvca.  Amooi  tbt  mora  unl  cuUvaMd 
lower*  are  tbe  reae  (which  baa  nv  been  a  lavwaaa  tawat  tlie 

conovuliia.  fcfaahim,  dahlia,  baid,'  ilia  hiana  pknt  Uaniwifa 
•Ba,  or  Ecjrptbn  privet,  whicb  b  laid  to  ba  a  flower  al  ncadiae), 
SebeUaubiB  aodtht  viofct.  Of  wild  flower*  tbt  man  common 
an  ytUam  itaMri  pappiai,  iiiiei,  atpbodel*  aad  nnuncuhiaea. 
ntPtmiMa  taiaSrSiaU  a  bi^  tnt  with  ktvc*  ef  WUiun 

Many  Unda  o(  ncdaan  touad  In  Enpt,  (booth  tber  •cefofmol)' 
OIKb  moca  oommoiL  The  lamoualnUu*  or  ptpym  no  looter 
eabtaiatbeeoBDtiy.bototbcrldadtoftTfviaralouod.  ThekiiDi, 
Btatiy  tubed  lor  ita  flowcn  by  tbeandent  iobaUtuna.  b  (till  lound 
iBibeTMta.thoi«baenriBt1ieNIbltedf.  Tlii 
ol  Abwater^,^ with wUta  ' 


[HOOERNi  FLORA.  Ac 

aad  by  tbt  andeot  EiyplJalu. 
an  tbt  hyana,  jachanad  ba. 

b  fouad  ia  the  Siaaiik  pcnin- 


■uu,  ud  a  wild  cai.  st  lyox, 
ba  Delta.     Tbe  ichneumoa 

■iilia  llm  boned  viper,  the 
ol  maay  Un^  an  fouad,  ia- 
I  VBiietba  of  beetle,  Indudli* 

lenrpiou,  whom  etiaf  b  aome- 

3[  fiah  am  ptanUfnl  faS 
rhe  acaly  tab  indudt  memben 


Ifa  Egypt  00  tbdr  way  to  or 
I  of  prey  ai*  very  puneniua, 
■the  oiprey,  the  tpettad,  tba 
tbe  Waek  and  white  Emdan 

ieea.  There  art  maay  Idad* 
bdnf  nnmerooa.  The  loog. 
Enpl,  aa  an  oirii.  The  to- 
tiimi)  [a  rather  mie,  but  (ht 
b  bnind  Ijeilde  every  valer* 
r^  nUt)  b^  macb  meet 

IdaSoE  pli 


hlto-tailed  neck*  ait  found 
b  uppeaed  Id  bt  tbt  biid 
!  parauee  cmHing  the  Intide 
(Bi»4>rd>  tbe  moM  pltuilul 
•le]  and  aalpt.  Rod-teied 
*a*Mn  deaen  and  the  Soal 
at  wien^   Thret  apeciciol 

'he  eacmt  Ua  la  natlognd  in 


la  of  focfcooa 


uta'mf^'SfbeaHh  a*  w^ 
a  thu  Lower  Efypt,  wherw, 

"'nt  kaal  heahby  lime's 
I,  when  the  Inundated  eoil  ia 
:  dlManee  Inm  tba  cidtivabia 
d  unvarylBtly  healtby.  Tfat 
dI  Invalida  an  HdwaiL  wbera 
Lbe  ihai  1 1 .  14  m.  S.  ol  Cairo. 

vary  bi|dy  tbe  rentt 

•  country,  atenu  to  hnvtEeea 
If  beta  in  1(44,  but  chobn 


aUoL  SmaBpn  ia  not  ua- 
B,  but  tbt  two  moit  prrvtlmt 
emeiy  aad  ophtbaln^   The 


in  hrailh  regulation^ 


ISU  wlU  btlounJin  A.  W.  Kiaflaka'a  SaMs*. 
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ii  boiit  OB  tlie  cut  buSk  of  the  Nile,  about  la  m.  above  the 
poiat  vbere  the  ihrcr  dhridee,  and  in  lef  eieooe  to  its  Btnatioo 
at  the  heed  of  the  Ddia  haa  been  oiled  by  the  Aiaba  **  the 
4iuiiaDd  itad  in  the  handle  of  the  Ian  of  EgypL"  It  has  a 
[wmihrioB  (1907)  of  654.47^  uid  is  the  Uifcst  aty  in  Africa. 
Not  in  iBipQctanGe  of  the  dtiea  of  Egypt  and  the  chief  seaport 
is  Aloiadria  {qjw.),  pop.  (with  Ramlefa)  370,009,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Meditenanean  at  the  ncstem  end  of  the  Delta.  Port  Said 
(f  v.),  pop.  49*884,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Delta,  and  at  the 
north  entianoe  to  the  SneaCanal,  is  the  second  seaport.  Between 
Alcnadns  and  Fort  Said  are  the  towns  of  Rosetta  iq.v.),  pop. 
x6y8iOk  and  Danietta  (9.9.),  pop.  a9>354»  each  bnilt  a  few 
wSks  above  the  month  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  of  the  same 
Biae,  In  the  middle  ages,  when  Alexandria  was  in  decay, 
these  two  towns  were  busy  ports;  with  the  revival  of  Alexandria 
voder  Uefaemet  AH  and  the  foundation  of  Port  Said  ((.  i860), 
tbdr  trade  ifH*"***  The  other  ports  of  Egypt  are  Sues  (f.v.), 
pop.  x8,347,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  canal,  Kosseir  (794)  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seat  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Upper 
E^pt  and  Aiabia,  Mersa  Matmh,  near  the  Tripob'tan  frontier, 
sad  EI-AxUi,  pop.  5897,  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  a  halting-place  on  the  caravan  foute 
from  Egypt  to  Syria.  In  the  interior  of  the  Delta  are  many 
floorishiag  towns,  the  laigest  being  Tanta,  pop.  54,437»  which 
occupies  a  oential  podtion.  Damanhur  {sStlS^)  Ues  on  the 
nilvay  between  Tanta  and  Alexandria;  Mansun  (40,279)  is  on 
the  Dafluecu  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  the  N.E.  of  TanU;  Zagazig 
(34*999)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Delta  east  of  the  Damietta 
branch;  Bilbets  (13,485)  lies  NJ^.E.  of  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  andent  Land  of  (joshen.  IsmaiUa  (10,373) 
ii  situated  midway  on  the  Sues  C^anaL  All  these  towns,  which 
depend  laigeiy  on  the  cotton  industry,  are  separately  noticed. 

Other  towns  hi  Lower  Egypt  are:  Mehallet  d-Kubra,  pop. 
47>955>  x6  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Tanta,  with  manufactories  of  silk 
and  cottons;  SaUhia  (6100),  E.N.E.  of  and  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  7a|p»%^  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  south  of  Lake  Menzala, 
tnd  the  starting-^wint  of  the  caravans  to  Sjrria;  Mataria 
(15.14a)  on  Lake  Menzala  and  headquarters  of  the  fishing 
iodustfy;  2Sfta  (15,850)  on  the  Damietta  branch  and  the  site  of 
a  bamge;  Samanud  (14,408),  also  on  the  Damietta  branch,  noted 
for  its  pottery,  and  Fua  (x4f$i5)f  where  large  quantities  of 
lubushcs  are  made,  on  the  Rosetta  brandi.  Shibin  d-Kom 
(21 ,576),  16  m.  S.  of  Tanta,  is  a  cotton  centre,  and  Menuf  (32,3  x6), 
8  m.  S.W.  of  Shibin,  in  the  fork  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  dacf  town  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  There  are  many 
other  towns  in  the  Ddta  with  populations  between  xo,ooo  and 

la  Upper  Egypt  the  chief  towns  are  neariy  all  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  exceptions  are  the  towns  in  the  oases 
ooIl^)aEativdy  unimportant,  and  those  in  the  Fayum  province. 
The  opital  of  the  Fayum,  Medinet  d-Fayum,  has  a  population 
(i907)of37jsa  ThechleftownsontheNile,  taking  them  in  their 
order  in  aacendmg  the  river  from  Cairo,  are  Beni  Suef,  Minia, 
Asiat,  Aklnnfan,  Suhag,  Girga,  Kena,  Luxor,  Eana,  Edfu, 
Aisaaa  sad  Korasko.  Beai  Sud  (23,357)  is  77  m*  ^m  Cairo  by 
ruL  It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  capital  of  a 
•stfiTM  and  a  centre  lor  the  manu&cture  of  woollen  goods. 
Minia  (27,221)  is  77  m.  by  rail  farther  south.  It  is  a^  the 
apital  of  a  mudhia,  has  a  considerable  European  odony, 
poMfMes  a  lazfe  sugar  factory  and  some  cotton  mills.  It  is  the 
staxtiag-point  of  a  road  to  the  Baharia  oasis.  Assiut  (9.*.),  pop. 
39442,  is  335  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  centre  in  Upper  Egjrpt.  At  this  point  a 
bamge  is  bnilt  across  the  river.  Suhag  (i7i5<4)  is  56  m.  by  rafl 
S.  d  Aaiiut  and  ia  the  headquarters  of  Girga  mudiria.  The 
aadeat  and  celebrated  Coptic  monasteries  El  Abiad  (the  white) 
asd  El  Ahmar  (the  red)  are  3  to  4  m.  W.  and  N.  W.  respectivdy  of 
Sofaag.  A  lew  nilca  above  Suhag,  on  the  oppodte  (east)  side  of 
the  Nile  is  Akhoina  (f.9.)  or  Ekhmim  (23,795),  where  sOk  and 
oottea  foods  are  nsade.  Girga  iq.v.),  pop.  19,893,  is  22  m.  S.  by 
nil  of  Suhag,  and  on  the  same  (the  west)  aide  of  the  river.  It  b 


noted  for  its  pottery.  Kena  (f  .9.7,  pop.  10,069,  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  145  m.  by  rafl  from  Assiut.  Itisthediiefseatof 
the  manufacture  of  the  porous  earthenware  water-bottles  used 
all  over  Egypt.  Luxor  (9.*.),  pop.  (with  Karnak)  25,229,  marks 
the  site  of  Thebes.  It  is  4x8  m.  from  Cairo,  and  hoe  the  gauge 
of  the  raflway  is  altered  from  broad  to  narrow.  Esna  (f  .»0,  pop. 
19,103,  is  another  place  where  pottc^  is  made  in  large  quantities. 
It  b  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  36  m.  by  rafl  S.  of  Luxor. 
Edfu  (f.s.),  pop.  19,262,  is  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  30  m. 
farther  south.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  andent  temple. 
Assuan  {q.v.),  pop.  12,6x8,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Fint  Cataract  and 
55X  m.  S.  of  CaJxo  by  raiL  Three  miles  farther  south,  at  SheUal, 
the  Egyptian  raflway  terminates.  Korosko,  xx8  m.  by  river 
above  Assuan,  is  a  smafl  pUce  notaUe  as  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  caravan  route  from  the  Sudan  across  the  Nubian  desert. 
Since  the  buflding  of  the  raflway — which  starts  96  m.  higher  up, 
at  Wadi  Haifa— io  Khartum,  this  route  is  little  used,  and  Korosko 
has  lost  what  importance  it  had. 

Ancient  CiHes  and  Monuments, — Many  of  the  modem  dties  of 
Egypt  are  buflt  on  the  dtes  of  andent  dties,  and  they  generafly 
contain  some  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  sites  of  other  andent  dties  now  in  complete  ruin 
may  be  indicated.  Memphis,  the  Pharaonic  capital,  was  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  some  14  m.  above  Cairo,  and  Hdiopolis  lay 
some  5  UL  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  The  pyramids  of  Gisa  or  Giseh,  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  8  ul  west  of  Odro,  are  the  largest  of 
the  many  pyramids  and  other  monuments,  induding  the  famous 
Sphinx,  bt^t  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The  site  of 
Thebes  has  already  been  indicated.  Syene  stood  near  to  where 
the  town  of  Assuan  now  is;  opponte,  on  an  island  in  the  Nfle,  are 
scanty  ruins  of  the  dty  of  Elephantine,  and  a  little  above,  on 
another  island,  b  the  temple  of  Philae.  The  andent  Coptos 
(Keft)  b  represented  by  the  village  of  Kuft,  between  Ltuor  and 
Kena.  A  few  miles  north  of  Kena  b  Dendera,  with  a  famous 
tems^e.  The  ruins  of  Abydos,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  Egypt,  are 
8  m.  S.W.  of  Balliana,  a  smafl  town  in  Girga  mudiria.  The 
ruined  temples  of  Abu  Simbd  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nfle, 
56  m.  above  Korosko.  On  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Kosseir,  are  the 
ruins  of  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice.  Of  the  andent  dties  in  the 
Delta  there  are  remains,  among  others,  of  Sab,  Iseum,  Tanb, 
Bubastb,  Onion,  Sebennytus,  Pithom,  Pdusium,  and  of  the  Greek 
dties  Naucratb  and  Daphnae.  There  are,  besides  the  more 
andent  dties  and  monuments,  a  number  of  Coptic  towns, 
monasteries  and  churches  in  almost  every  part  of  Egypt,  dating 
from  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  monasteries,  or 
ders,  are  genoaUy  fort-like  bufldings  and  are  often  buflt  in  the 
desert.  Tombs  <k  Mahommedan  saints  are  also  numerous,  and 
are  often  pUced  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Nfle. 
The  travdler  in  Egypt  thus  views,  side  by  side  with  the  activities 
of  the  present  day,  where  ocddent  and  orient  meet  and  clash, 
memoriab  of  every  race  and  dvilixation  which  haa  flourbhed  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Nfle. 

Trade  Routes  and  CommumcatUms. — ^Its  geographical  position 
gives  Egypt  coinmand  of  one  of  the  most  important  trade  routea 
in  the  world.  It  b,  as  it  were,  the  fort  which  commands  the  way 
from  Europe  to  the  East.  Thb  has  been  the  case  from  time 
immemorisi,  and  the  provisi<m,  in  1869,  of  direct  maritime 
conununication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  completion  of  the  Sues  Canal,  ensured  for  the  Egyptian  route 
the  supremacy  in  sea-borne  traffic  to  Aab,  which  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
menaced  for  three  and  a  half  centuries.  The  Sues  Canal  b  87  m. 
long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  lakes.  It  has  suffident  depth  to 
allow  vesseb  drawing  37  ft.  of  water  to  pass  through.  It  b 
adfflinbtered  by  a  company  whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris,  and 
no  part  of  its  revenue  reaches  the  Egyptian  exchequer  (see  Sutf 
Canal).  Besides  the  many  steamship  lines  which  use  the  Sues 
Canal,  other  steamers  run  direct  from  European  ports  to 
Alexandria.  There  b  also  a  direct  mafl  service  between  Sues 
and  Port  Sudan. 

The  dbkS  means  of  internal  communication  are,  in  the  Delta  the 
laflways,  in  Upper  l^ypt  the  raflway  and  the  river.    The  raflwaye 
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vice  on  Dw  Nile 
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sd  laxb  irm  taken  to  Suei  [nm  Cain  by  ■  nilny  it  n.  loni 
rkkf  nn  acnw  the  <fc«n.  Tkb  line,  now  (UnKLHiad  iudi 
nipsieded  tbe  "  ovtrlaMl  mite "  orfaiilied  by  Lieut.  Tbomi 
Vrichon,  R.N.,  c.  iSjo.  for  the  eonveyanoe  ol  paieeiiiBi  and 
■Hlli  to  India.  In  Upper  Eiypt  ■  line,  40  n.  long,  nnu  wot  Imn 
Waata. a atatjon  5a  m.  sToICairo,  »  AbuW  in  the  Fayum  nudiria. 
Anotber  nihny  focf  Irom  Khai^  JuDriign,  a  alation  da  the  main 
Use  14  m.  S.  of  GirEa,  to  [be  oau>  of  Kbkiii.  Tbeae  linem  aie 
ptlvatay  owned. 

la  the  Delta  the  light  nllnyi  nppknKDt  the  onliiiary  linei  and 
gonoecl  the  viltana  with  the  tovnt  and  anpont.  Tien  •»  over 
wo  n.  (<  thete  Sntt.  The  laHway  deveknmcnt  of  Egypt  hu  not 
been  very  rapid.  In  I8B0  944  m.  of  atate  Unea  wen  open:  in  iQoo 
tbefifurewulnj.andia  1005.1688.  ForievBal  yean  brlnre  1904 
the  admidiktratiod  of  the  raUwaya  waa  carried  od  by  ao  iptcmatiorul 
or  uiKed  board  fee  the  eecurily  of  foreign  CRditon.  In  the  yev 
■amed  tbe  lailwayt  came  directly  onder  tbe  control  of  the  Egyptian 
lavemaunt,  which  durini  tbe  next  four  yean  qicBt  £E.3,MXi.ooo 
on  [laproviag  and  devefoplag  the  llnea.  In  tbe  five  yean  I9a>-I90fi 
■lie  apiUl  ulue  of  the  Kate  lailwayi  incrcaaed  from  lEjo.3B3.ooa 

^ia75.oaak  The  nuinber  of  pattengen  carried  in  lbs  tame  period 
roit  Irodi  ra|  to  over  21  millions,  and  tbe  weight  of  gooda  from 
dightlyuiidEr3,oai,o(»  to  nearly  6.750.000  tana.  In  1906  the  light 
tailwayi  canied  oily  a  million  Idiu  of  goodi  and  over  6,SOO,ooo 

Wauward  fram  Alexandria  a  railway,  begun  la  1004  Inr  the 

be  tonti'nwd  to  Tripoli.  The  line  fonn>  the  eajl'coi  end  ol  the  great 
railway  eyitem  which  will  eviotually  eilend  from  Tangier  10 

Tbe  Nik  ii  navigable  ihraughout  iti  coune  In  Egypt,  and  ii  lar^ly 

toll<  were  aboliihed  in  island  lOOI  rMpcclivily.  Ai  a  mult,  river 
traffic  greatly  increaied.    Above  Cairo  the  Kile  la  the  lavoiirlie 

It  ii  the  only  meana  of  CDmmiiniiatiDn.    AjDonf  tbenft  maag  tbe 

veitward  to  the  varimii  oaiea  and  eaitwaid  to  the  Red  Sea.  tbe 
■horttu  (I >o  m.)  and  nint  Died  of  (he  eauem  routca being  that  from 
Kina  toKoBcir.  Rcsdi  euitabk  (or  wheded  veUdea  are  fonad  in 
Lower  Egypt,  bat  the  raajority  of  the  ttaebaarvbrldle>patha,  gooda 
bdDg  convMd  on  the  backa  of  donkeya,  oulea  and  caaela. 

Pall  anil  Tibjrapla.—'nt  Egyptbn  poatal  ayeten  la  highly 
organlied  and  efficient,  and  In  lUiUni  aetntt  *4th  ita  condilkHi 
in  iSto.  when  there  were  but  idneteen  poat-offcea  la  the  country. 
M  tbe  braacbea  of  bOHiieai  tramacted  inEuropean  poat-officet  are 
carried  on  by  the  Egyptian  icrvlce,  Egypt  bdng  a  nxnber  d  the 
foml  Union.  It  wai  the  Bnt  foreign  country  to  eiubliih  a  peony 
poatage  witb  Great  Britain,  the  reduction  fiDO  a)d.  betne  made  in 
T905.  The  inland  letren  and  packagea  carried  yearly  exceed 
flO.ooD.ooo  and  foreign  letten  (30%  to  Eujand)  nuniber  over 

« ,000.000-  Over  £17.000.000  patiea  yearly  through  the  poat.  A 
atuie  of  the  lervicc  are  the  travelling  poat-officta,  of  whkb  there 

All  [he  important  tovna  are  connected  by  telegraph,  the  telegrapha 
b^ng  itate-omed  and  wcrbed  by  the  nOway  adminiilratisn. 
Egypt  ii  alto  connected  by  cabica  and  land-linn  with  the  mitiide 

WadI  Haifa  with  the  Sudan  ayuem.  affording  dinel  telcmphic 
connumicatioo  via  Khartum  aivd  Condakoto  with  Uganda  and 
MoBbaia.  The  EulcmTelegTaph  Company,  by  tonceirioni.bave 
telegraph  Knee  acron  Egypt  frocn  Alriandria  via  Cairo  to  Suei .  and 
ham  nm  Said  to  Sun.  conniiting  their  cabin  to  Europe  and  the 
Ea«.  The  principal  cablea  are  fram  Alenndria  to  Malta,  Cibrallar 
and  Et^nd;  from  Alexandria  to  Cnte  and  Biindw;  fma  Sua 
■o  Aden,  Bombay.  China  aad  AuUalia. 


[MODERN:  AGRICULTURE 

.. thebigtDwna.BndtbtRiiatnink 

ig  AieModria  arid  Cairo- 

- — -■--■-■-[  adopted  in  Egyp  la  that  of  tba 

time.  It  thut  catrapaDdi  with  the  luadanl  tiaie  ef  Briiiah  South 
Africa. 

^pvaAan  mi  land  r«are.— The  chief  industry  of  Egypt  II 
tgriculture.  The  pnqnrtloDS  of  the  industry  depend  upon  tba 
area  of  land  capable  of  cultlvalioiL  This  agaia  depends  upon  the 
lertilliiogscdlmcnt  brought  dowahy  tbe  Nik  aad  the  measure  la 
which  lands  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  the  flood  water  can  be 
rendered  productive  by  Irrigation-  By  means  of  '^''-^^*, "  basijis," 
datrn  and  barrages,  the  Nile  flood  is  now  utliiud  lo  a  greater 
eiteni  than  ever  before  (see  IssiaKtiOH:  EsyfO-  Tbe  result  hu 
bccnagteat  fncreaieij]  theareaof  cultivated  or  cultivable  lancL 

At  tbe  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt  In  1798,  it  wu 
found  that  tbe  oultivable  soil  covered  4,419,400  aaca,  but  the 
tpitalily  actually  under  culiivaiion  did  not  exceed  3,510,000 
acres,  or  six-elevenEbs  of  the  entire  surface.  Under  unproved 
CDoditiODa  tbe  area  of  cultivated  land,  or  land  in  process  of 
rcchunatioD,  bid  lisen  in  1906  to  5,750,000  acres,  while  anolber 
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Throtigfaoul  Egypt  the  cultivable  soil  doa  not  preMnt  any 
very  great  difletecce,  being  always  the  deposit  of  the  rivet;  it 
contains,  however,  DX»e  sand  near  the  river  than  at  a  distance 
fiomit.  TowardatheMeditcrraneaBilsqualltyisinjured  bylhe 
uk  with  which  the  air  It  impregnated,  and  therefore  it  la  iwl  to 
favourable  to  vegetation.  Of  the  cultivated  land,  some  tbree- 
fourth*  i)  beld,  tbeorctinlly,  In  life  lenincy.  Tbe  state,  ii 
ultimate  proprietor,  imposo  a  III  which  is  the  equivslent  of  rent. 
These  lands  are  KJuroji  hinds,  in  dlsliociion  from  the  Uikuri  or 
tithe-paying  lands.  The  Uiknti  lands  weie  originally  granted  in 
fee,  and  ate  subject  to  a  quit-rent.  All  tenants  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  guard  or  repajr  the  banlLS  of  the  Nile  in  tiraciof  flood,  or  in 
any  due  of  sudden  emergency.  Only  lo  this  extent  doei  the 
c«n{(  now  prevail  Tbeland-taiisproportionaie,i-e.  land  under 
perennial  inigation  pay)  higher  taies  than  land  not  so  Irrigated 
(see  below,  nnaiw).  Theunit  of  laodistbe/aUsn,  which  cquab 
I'OjBcre.  DutoCt,ijj,T5gpiDpiietonoflsndini<>o5, 1,001,701 
owned  less  than  sjeddaru.  The  number  of  proprietors  omuoi 
over  JO /cdisiu  wu  11,47  J-  Theacietge  held  by  the  first  daai 
was  1 ,164,084,  that  by  the  aecond  class,  1,356,601.  Over  1 ,600,000 
/eddsiu  were  beld  Id  holdingt  of  flDm  s  to  ^jiddaai.    Tbe  slata 

owned  by  foreigners.  The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  main- 
tain the  tm3.U  proprietors,  and  to  do  nothing  tending  to  otist  tbe 
native  in  favour  of  European  laddownera. 

The  kind  of  crops  cultivated  depends  largely  on  nbelfaer  tbe 
land  is  under  perennial,  flood  or  "  basin  **  Irrigation.  Perennial 
irrigation  is  possible  where  there  are  canals  which  can  be  supplied 
with  water  all  the  year  round  fiom  the  Nile.  This  condilioB 
exists  throughout  tbe  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt,  but  only  in  pait* 
ol  Upper  Egypt-  Altogether  >ome  4,000,000  acres  art  under 
perennial  irrigation.  In  tbese  region)  two  and  sometimes  tbcee 
crops  can  be  faarvetied  yearly.  In  placet  where  perennial 
irrigation  ii  impotsibic,  the  land  la  divided  by  lectangular  dihtt 
into  "baoins."  Into  these  buint—which  vary  in  area  from 
600  to  50,000  acres— water  is  led  by  shallow  cituli  when  the  Nile 
is  In  flood.  The  water  a  let  in  about  tbe  middle  of  August  and 
the  basins  an  begun  lo  be  emptied  about  tbe  itt  of  October. 
Tbe  land  under  bssin  irrigation  coven  about  1.750,000  acre*. 
In  the  basins  only  one  crop  can  be  grown  in  the  year.  Tbii 
basin  iptem  i>  (rf  immemorial  use  In  Egypt,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  ol  Mehemet  Ali  (c.  tSio)  that  perennial  irrigation 
began.  High  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  canal*  Is  irrigated  by  raising  water  from  the  Nile 

-      (itaia/j)  woikcd  by  hand      There  ai  ' 
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Egypt.    The  {rllah  divides  bis  land  inio  little  square  . 

he  lets  the  water  into  each  plot  ai  needed.     Tbe  same  tytlem 
oblaim  on  large  esUtca  (ice  luitbcr  Jmiuiiok:   £p/(J. 
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Tbere  are  Uutc  agricultunl  aeasons:  (z)  tummer  (mjC)>  ist  of 
Apnl  to  31st  of  July,  when  crops  are  grown  only  on  land  under 
perennial  inigation;  (a)  flood  {NiUj,  ist  of  August  to  30th  of 
November;  and  (3)  winter  {skdwO,  xst  of  December  to  3zst 
of  HazdL  Cotton,  Bogar  and  rice  are  the  chief  summer  crops; 
wheat,  bariey,  flax  and  vegetables  are  chiefly  winter  crops; 
naiae,  BuOet  and  "flood"  rice  are  Nil*  crops;  millet  and 
vegetables  axe  also,  but  in  a  leas  degree,  summer  crops.  The 
approximate  areas  under  cultivation  in  the  various  seasons  are, 
in  sttmaer,  2^50,000  acres;  in  flood,  1,500,000  acres;  in 
winter,  4,300,000  acres.  The  double-cropped  area  is  over 
2,000,000  acres.  Although  on  the  large  farms  iron  ploughs,  and 
threshing  and  grain-deaning  machines,  have  been  introduced, 
the  somD  cultivator  prefers  the  simple  native  plough  made  of 
wood.  Com  is  threshed  by  a  norag,  a  jnachine  resembling  a 
chair,  which  moves  on  small  iron  wheeb  or  thin  circular  plates 
fixed  to  axle-trees,  and  is  drawn  in  a  circle  by  oxen. 


the 


Cnfs.^Effpt  b  thifd  among  the  cotton-producing  countriet  of 
e  world.    Its  productiob  per  acre  is  the  neatest  01  any  country 


greatest  of  any  country 


ction  per 
but.  owing  to  t&e  restricted  area  availableT  the  bulk  raised  is  not 
flKNe  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  United  States  and  about  half 
that  of  India.  Some  1,600,000  acres  of  land,  five-HJcths  being  in 
1^0**' Egvpc  are  delated  to  cotton  growing.  The  climate  of  Lower 
Egypt  (nag  vciy  anitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  cotton 
prodooed  there  is  of  csBoellcnt  quality.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  end 
of  Fcbnafv  or  beginning  of  March  and  the  crop  u  picked  in  Sep- 
tcaiber  and  October.  The  cotton  crop  increared  from  1,700.000 
koMtan  I  in  iStS  to  4,100,000  in  1890,  had  reached  5,434.000  m  1900, 
aad  wu  6,750^000  in  100$.  Its  avenge  value,  i897-i90«,  was  over 
£u,ooo>ooo  a  year.    The  ootton  exported  was  valued  m  1907  at 

(I^SQSaso, m  t9a6at  ^I7f9i.6i2- ,       ^ 

While  ootton  is  grown  oiefly  in  the  Delta,  the  sugar  planutions, 
wUdb  cover  about  100,000  acres,  are  mainly  in  Upper  Egypt*  The 
caacs  are  planted  in  Mareh  and  are  cut  m  the  following  January 
or  Febraary.  Although  rincn  1884  the  production  of  sugar  has 
hncly  increased,  there  haa  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  iu 
nJoe.  owing  te  the  low  price  obtained  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Beetroot  b  alao  grown  to  a  fimited  extent  for  the  manufacture  of 
■aear.   The  sngar  exported  varied  in  annual  value  in  the  period 

1A4-190S  from  £400,000  to  i76S.ooo-       .  ^    .    ,^ 

A  ooane  aad  strong  tobncoo  was  formoiy  extenavely  grown,  but 
iti  cultivatkm  was  prohibited  in  1890.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown 
nafewpbcea. 

Maiae  in  Lower  Egypt  and  millet  (of  whidi  there  are  several 
varietiea)  in  Upper  Egypt  are  brgely  grown  for  hooae  consumption, 
thnei^iiiig  forming  a  supb  food  of  the  pessantry.  Thestalkof  the 
nuitt  B  aho  a  very  useful  article.  It  is  used  in  the  buikUng  of  the 
houKi  of  the  fellahin,  as  fad,  and,  when  green,  as  food  for  cattle. 
Wheat  aad  barley  are  important  crops,  andaome  s,ooo,ooo  acres  are 
•own  with  them  yearly.  The  barley  in  general  b  not  <rf  good  quality, 
but  the  deiert  or  **  Mariut  **  barley,  grown  by  the  Bcdouina  in  the 
tout  mpoa  west  of  Alexandria,  b  atghly  prised  for  the  making  of 
beer.  Bieans  and  lentib  are  extensively  sown,  and  form  an  important 
artideofexeort.  The  annual  value  <x  the  crops  b  over  £3XKX>.ooo. 
Rkx  is  laigdyfrown  in  the  noithern  part  of  the  Delu,  vdiere  the  soil 
h  very  wet.  ^ro  kinda  are  cultivated :  Smllam^  a  summer  crop,  and 
Sahami,  a  flood  citm.  Sabami  b  a  favourire  food  of  the  feuahin, 
vUk  Sritonf  rice  b  larRly  exported.  In  the  absence  of  grass,  the 
chief  men  food  for  cattle  and  horses  b  ctover,  grown  brgely  in  the 
bsna  bads  of  Upper  Ei^pt.    To  a  kas  extent  vetches  are  grown  for 

VttOaJa^Si  ^Sr«r.— Vegetables  grow  readily,  and  their 
cohivation  b  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Islbhin.  The 
onion  b  grown  in  great  quantities  akmg  the  Nik  banka  in  Upper 
E|jrpt,  bfgriy  for  export  Among  other  vegettbba  commonly 
nued  are  tomatoes  (tne  bulk  of  which  are  exported),  potatoes  (Of 
poor  qnaKty),  kekn,  marrows,  cucumben,  cauliflowers,  lettuce, 
•spuafussad  spinnrh 

The oommooTraltsaft  the  date,  orange,  citron,  fig,  grape,  apricot, 
peach  aad  banana.  Ofives,  mebnsL  mmbervies  andstrawbenies  are 
»fao  grown,  though  not  in  very  larie  numbers.  The  olive  tree 
tomuM  only  in  the  Fayum  and  the  oaaea.  The  Fayum  alao  poa- 
•eises  extensive  vineyarda.  The  date  b  a  valuaMe  economk  aaset. 
There  are  some  6,000,000  date-pahna  in  the  country,  a,ooo,ooo 
hesnr  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  f nut  b  one  of  the  chief  looda  of  the 
peode.    The  value  of  the  crop  b  about  £1,500,000  a  year. 

JUm  aad  D|cs.— There  are  fields  of  roses  in  the  Fayum.  whbh 
MppfX  <he  market  with  rooe-water.  Of  pbnta  oaed  for  dyebg.  the 
pnadpel  are  baataid  aaffron,  madder,  woad  and  the  indigo  plant. 
The  kavesof  the  henna  plant  are  uaed  to  impart  a  bright  red  coknir 
tothe  pdma  of  the  handa,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  naib  of  both 
hands  and  feet,  of  women  aad  children,  the  hair  of  oM  bdbs  and 
the  laib  of  hones.    Indigo  b  very  extensively  employed  to  dye  the 
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ahirts  of  the  nativea  of  the  poorer  daaaea,  and  ia,  when  very  dark, 
the  colour  of  mourning;  therefore,  women  at  funerab,  aad  generally 
after  a  death,  smear  themadvea  with  it^ 

Domestic  A  nimals  —The  Egyptians  are  not  particulariy  a  pastoral 
peopb,  though  the  wealth  of  the  Bedouin  in  the  Eastern  or  Arabbn 
Derert  conaisu  in  their  camela,  horaea,  thtep  and  goats.  In  the  Nik 
valkv  the  chief  domestic  animab  are  the  camel,  donkey,  muk.  ox, 
buffalo,  sheep  and  goat.  Horses  are  comparatively  few,  and  are 
reldom  seen  outnde  the  large  towns,  the  camel  and  donkey  being  the 
principal  beasts  of  burden.  The  cattk  are  short-horned,  rather 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  quiet  in  disposition,  and  much 
valued  for  agricultural  labour  by  the  peopk,  who  therefore  very 
rarely  sUughter  them  for  meat.    Buffaloes  of  an  uncouth  appearance 


brgely  eropkiyed  for  turning  the  saHas,  Sheep  (of  whkh  the  greater 
nurob«r  are  black)  and  goata  are  abundant,  and  mutton  b  the 
ordinary  butcher'a  meat.  The  wool  b  coarse  and  short.  Swine  are 
very  rarely  tept.  and  then  almort  whdiy  for  the  European  tnhalx- 
tants,  the  Copu  generally  abstaining  from  eating  their  meat. 
Poultry  b  pkmiful  and  eggs  form  a  considerabk  item  in  the  exports. 
Pigeons  are  kept  in  every  village  and  their  flesh  b  a  common  artick 
of  lood. 

Fiskimg,— The  chief  fishing-ground  b  Lake  Meiuala.  where  aome 
4000  persona  are  ei^aged  in  the  industry,  but  fish  abound  in  the 
Nik  alao,  and  are  caught  in  huge  quantitiea  along  the  coast  of  the 
Delta.  The  salting  and  curing  of  the  fish  b  done  chiefly  at  Maurb, 
on  Lake  Mencala,  and  at  Damietta.  Dried  and  salted  fish  eggs, 
calkd  batarekh,  command  a  ready  marioet.  The  avenge  annual 
value  of  the  fisheriea  b  about  (200/ioa, 

Camalt. — ^The  irrigation  canala,  which  are  alao  navigabk  by  amall 
craft,  are  of  ewpedal  importance  in  a  country  where  the  rainfall  b 
very  slight.  The  Delta  b  intersected  by  numerous  canab  which 
derive  their  supply  from  four  main  channda.  The  Rayya  Behera, 
known  ia  ite  lower  coursea  first  aa  the  Khatatba  and  aiterwaida  aa 
the  Rooetta  canal.  foUowa  the  west  bank  of  the  Rosette  branch  of 
the  Nik  and  has  numerous  offshoots.  The  moot  importent  b  the 
MahmudU  (50  m.  loiis),which  connecte  Akauidrb  with  the  Rosette 
branch,  taking  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  ancient  canal  which 
it  aucceeded.    Thb  canal  auppliea  Alenndria  with  fresh  water. 

The  Rayya  Menufia,  or  Menuf  canal,  connecte  the  two  branchea 
of  the  Nile  and  auppliea  water  to  the  brge  number  of  canab  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Delta.  Following  the  right  (eaatern)  bank  of  the 
Damiette  branch  b  the  Rayya  Tewliki,  known  below  Benha  aa  the 
Manauria,  and  below  Mansura  as  the  Fareskur,  canaL  Thb  canal 
haa  many  branchea.  Farther  eaat  are  other  canabf  of  which  the 
most  renuukabk  occupy  in  part  the  beds  of  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac 
branches.  That  following  the  old  Tanitic  channel  b  called  the  canal 
of  Al-Moiss,  the  first  Fatimite  caliph  who  nikd  in  Egypt,  having 
been  dug  by  hb  orders,  and  the  btter  bean  the  name  01  the  canal 
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of  Abu-I-Muneggi,  a  Jew  who  executed  thb  work,  under  the  caliph 
Al-Amir,  in  ordtf  to  water  the  province  called  the  Sharlda.  From 
thb  drcumstanoe  thb  canal  b  also  known  aa  the  Sharkawia.  From 
a  town  on  ite  bank  it  b  calkd  in  ite  tower  course  the  Shibini  canaL 
The  superfluous  water  from  all  the  Delte  canab  b  drained  off  by 
bakrs  (nven)  into  the  ooaat  bkea.  The  Ismailb  or  Fresh-water  canal 
branches  from  the  Nik  at  Cairo  and  follows,  in  the  main,  the  course 
of  the  canal  whkh  anciently  joined  the  Nik  and  the  Red  Sea.  It 
dates  from  Phamonk  times,  having  been  begun  by  **  Sesostris," 
continued  by  Necho  II.  and  by  Dariua  Hystaspcs,  and  at  kngth 
finished  by  Ptolemy  PhiladelF^ua.  Thb  canal,  having  fallen  into 
disrepair,  waa  restored  in  the  7th  century  a.d.  by  the  Arabs  who 
conquered  Egypt,  but  appean  not  long  afterwarda  to  have  again 
becoiaae  unserviceabk.  Tne  exbting  canal  waa  dug  in  1863  to  supply 
fresh  water  to  the  towns  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Although  designed  for 
irrigation  purposes,  the  Delte  canab  are  also  used  for  the  trenqxxt 
of  passe ngere  and  gooda. 


n  U|»er  Egypt  the  most  importent  canab  are  the  Ibrahimb 
and  the  Bahr  Yuauf  (the  River  01  Joseph).  They  are  both  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile.  The  Ibrahimb  tekcs  its  water  from  the  Nik 
at  Assiut,  and  runs  south  to  below  Beni  Suef.  It  now  supplies  the 
Bahr  Yuauf,  which  runa  parallel  with  and  west  of  the  Ibrahimb, 
until  it  diverges  to  aupply  the  Fayum — a  distence  of  some  350  m. 
It  leaves  the  ibrahimb  at  Derut  near  ite  original  point  of  departure 
from  the  Nile.  Although  the  Joseph  whence  it  tekes  ite  name  b  the 
celdwated  Saladin,  it  b  rebted  that  he  merely  repaired  it,  and  it  b 
not  doubted  to  be  of  a  much  eariier  period.  Most  probably  it  waa 
executed  under  the  Pharaoha.  By  some  authoritiea  it  b  ocUeved 
to  be  a  natural  channel  canalised.  Besides  supplying  the  canab  of 
the  Fayum  with  summer  water,  it  filb  many  of  the  "  basins  **  of 
Upper  cgypt  with  water  in  flood  time. 

Mam^admres  and  Natite  Jndtulries, — Although  essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  Egypt  possesses  several  manufactures. 
In  connexion  with  the  cotton  industry  there  are  a  few  mill/ 
where  calico  b  made  or  oil  crushed,  and  ginning-milb  are 
numerous.  In  Upper  Egypt  there  are  a  number  of  factories  for 
sugar-crushing  ami  refining,  and  one  or  two  towns  of  the  Delta 
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It  AleUDilrii  tad  Cilni.  Tbo  muu- 
luluRaf  tobtccd  inUid(ue[Ui,  etrricd  od  lugdy  at  Akundril 
ud  Cain.  It  uathct  ImporUnt  indualr)'.  Native  indiutiia 
{ndittk  tbt  wtavini  <rf  liik,  voolleD.  Udcd  and  callon  good), 
the  htod-wovcD  rilk  ihawb  and  dnptria  being  often  rich  and 
cicful.  Uw  ailk  loomi  are  chiefly  u  MchalleL  el-Kubra.  Cairo 
.  ud  DamietU.  lit  Ecn»>a°>  ■"  "oted  lor  the  nuJiiiig  of 
imtten'  nl  On  coaunonei  Jundi.  eipedally  n(ei-)ui.  lien 
fa  nl  Cairo  and  in  olber  Uwiu  >  coiuidenUe  induMcy  In  otna- 
uentnl  wood  and  meUl  wmk,  Inkying  iritb  Ivoiy  tod  pearl, 
biaiB  tnyi,  copper  niMlt,  gold  tad  al&o  oituuDeMa,  fee  At 
Cairo  and  in  tbe  Fajmm,  attar  d  roaet  and  other  perfuBK*  Uv 

Cmmgn^-'nie  trade  of  EgyjII  ku  denlopcd  coonmuly  liiioe 
the  BritUi  occupation  In  lUa  emurcd  to  all  clann  ol  the  tsm- 
aaally  tbe  eajoyiaent  ol  the  profit  of  thek  bboar.  Tlie  total  value 
d  tbe  cuterioc  trade  iocreaied  Ib  tbe  M  yean  iMi  Is  1901  lr~n 
iiuxaWBO to /u,4(iiM00.    TbawaahboiEgiftbFiiif iathccu 

ntloa  ol  It!  nL  almoal  aO  tbe ' '— " '  — '" 

while  tk  tapoRa 
hardnrK     The  d 


e^nrta  i>  oids  tt  iawoftaace  are:   1 

pn  be— ,  uiarettea,  mjoa^  rieeandgi 

ol  BBttva  BrMOtti  belag  In  tiaiMit ' 

theeiintaefblika  aad  ik 


Kt  an  the  enofta  efblika  aad  ■Jdna,  ecn, 

pvia,  wool,  ttnaili.  katHi,  datea  aad  SBdu 

The  priadpti  artieica  Inifxwted  an;  cotton 
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f,  coal,  iron  and  etediTtimbg, 
.-1— u    ilMi«iaaa«Jiaton»dutyotg%onfaipBcttand 

In  OHdpiirtioa  Wit 
TbecottflD  exported 


i.    Tba  tobacco  b  hspgnal  chiefly  from  Turb 

le  Into  ckarettea  In  Egyp^andln  thiafDmCT 
I  aboot  fuojMO  vearlv. 


liar  report  (No.jtii,aaaaal>eriea),iiBitd  In  1901, 

that  hi  the  period  1M7-19B  lb*  import  trade  d  Egypl  nearty 
1  Id  tbe  lame  period  the  pnanrliea  of  import!  Irom  the 
KIiwhialenfniiDM^3ia36-ib%.    Tbough  the  ptnxnIaR 

cd,  the  oalit  d  Inporti  Irom  Great  Britain  incrraxd  in  (be 

H  period  (roiB  taMfsa  to  ttMO/xi^  In  addilkn  to  impuria 
■  the  UidtHi  tQiiidna,  BrJiiJi  poeteadon  took  M%  d  the 
iBport  trade.  Neat  te  Great  Britain,  Turkey  had  the  larrxt  ibare 
et  the  hnpontnde,  bat  it  bed  declined  in  the  riiteenyeui  from  Vj 
to  tj%.  France  aboot  10%.  md  Anuria  1^71%.  came  oexl, 
but  tbnr  in  pan  trade  vat  declining,  whde  that  ol  Cermany  had  nten 
Iron  [en  than  I  to  over  3%.  and  Betginm  Imporu  [rom  174  10 

In  [^  lane  period  [iMj^t^m)  Egyptian  export!  to  Great  BritBui 
drcreaKd  rmn  «i'>5  10  31-30%.  Germany  and  tbe  United  Sutn 
tfwwint  each  an  Incnaie  of  over  6^^  Exporti  to  Germany  had 
iosEued  Irom  0-13  10  &-}J4k  to  the  United  State!  Iron  o-ie  to 
6-70%,  Eiporti  to  France  had  remained  practically  (Uitinuiy 
•I  1-oK:  Ihoie  to  Auitria  had  popped  bna  frjo  to  4-0%,  u 
Rnela  from  9-II  to  8-43%.    ,  , 

For  the  qulnqoeonitl  pskid  iDOi-igoS*  tlie  anrue  annual 
valae  ol  the  eitBiar  trade  wu^-impcna  lir.T>T>>9o;  *ap°r" 
itMll^;  total  llMfMH'  in  1907  the  total  vahie  of  tbe 
VCKhandiea   Enpeeted  and   enpocted,  eidmvv  of  traniat,  re- 

' d  epecie,  wai  fE.u.lM.OOO-mnetitr-' ' 

The  valBbof  the  iinpocta  <na  i[Ejt,i 


**^^if .— More  t^n  00%  of  the  ertmal  trad*  pa 


•a  ihrourii 
nceoflte 


. five  yean  ]pD1-i9M  from 

oc  pcrkid  the  percentage  ct  fiiitjih 


r  aad  clear  harbour . 
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ibipphw,  whid  before  1900  na  Bearly  m  varied  from  40  to  45 
N?iK nation  had monihan  Tt% dtiM  tonnage.  ItabTFraiiM; 
AiiatriaandTarfceycBchhnvifl|9lol)%.  The  loaaage  of  (German 
ahipa  ioBaaied  in  the  fiv«  yean  meBtiiwied  froa  1  to  7  %.  In 
nonber  of  af  lihipa  entering  tba  hatbow  Gnat  Britatn  la  fint, 
witheonagooyearlv,  oraboui  So%of  all  itcaBir!  enitriiH.  Th* 
eaillnf  boala  MtenDg  the  hamui  ait  ahuoit  entirely  TuiUab. 
They  are  ililli  of  (mall  unnafi. 

The  lianaii  Hade  triih  the  EaB,  which  fnrmrrlif  fnurd  ovieUnd 
throufh  ^ypt,  hu  been  divened  lo  [be  Suei  Canal,  tbe  tnKc 
Ihroufh  whicb  hae  Utile  to  do  with  the  Uade  tr  ih^pljig  oT  Egypt. 
The  nil  nbtf  oT  ihip!  uang  the  canal  locmied  hi  the  30  yean  iBSo- 

itF-^KinDbs 

'  WBrltlib 

^lihaad 


by  the  otenl^f^e 
-ind  the  cubit  (of  three 


kiodi-nl.iStndlMin.).  Tbe  meanire  of  land  i!lbe;Ud«,  equal 
ID  i.<nacm.nibdividtdinlo>4i(n(r.  The  ordcMt  equal  10  about 
S  biuheli.  and  Ii  divided  Inia  6  waitei,  and  each  wsyto  Imo  14 
ratal.    The  eUik  equal!  i-u  <n     * ■  ~  "     '-    ' ~ 

.1..  . ---ji'.i,, 


■aiinj,  a- . , , 

,  the  rsU  -99  lb,  tbe  eb>  i^n  ^ 

CflufirafiM  tni  ^ifanaiftrrTlfini.— Egypt  li  a  tribatuy  atatc 
of  the  TurUah  empire,  and  l>  luled  by  an  hettdilary  piinc* 
with  the  ilyte  ol  khedive,  a  Parian  title  regarded  aa  (be  ftiuiv»- 
lent  of  king.  Tbe  Buxaiinn  to  tbe  throne  ii  by  priinogtBilurt. 
Tbe  ccalral  admlniitntion  b  carried  on  by  a  councn  of  mlnlMeri, 
appointed  by  the  Uwdlve,  one  of  whom  acti  ai  prime  minlitei. 
To  tbtaa  ia  added  a  Btitbh  financial  adviier,  who  attenda  all 
incMinp  of  tbe  oxiDcil  of  miiiiaten,  but  hai  not  a  vote;  on  the 
ether  hand,  do  fiaandal  dcdijoo  may  be  taken  without  Ut 
cmaent.  The  mlniitriet  an  tboae  of  tlie  Intertor,  finance,  pnbllc 
wcofca,  juiilce,  war,  foreign  aSaitt  aad  public  lutruction.'  and 
In  each  of  tbew  ate  pct^ted  tbe  dnfta  of  deoMa,  which  are 

'  To  the  nriniitry  of  public  (nitmctlon  wae  added  In  IfiDSa  depait- 
neut  of  agrfcultun  aiu  ***^wA^i  hacmctloL 
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then  rabaitted  to  the  council  of  minister!  for  approval,  and  on 
bdnc  tigned  by  the  khedive  become  law.  No  important  decision, 
however,  has  been  taken  since  18S2  without  the  concurrence,  of 
the  British  minister  plenipotentiary.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
Uws  cannot,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  be  enforced  against 
feieigncia  except  with  the  consent  of  the  powers. 

While  the  oouncfl  of  ittinlsters  with  the  khedive  forms  the 
legisIatiTe  authority,  there  are  various  representative  bodies 
with  strictly  Umited  powers.  The  legislative  councfl  is  a  con- 
sultative body,  partly  elective,  partly  nominative.  It  examines 
the  budget  and  al|  proposed  administrative  laws,  but  cannot 
initiate  legislation,  nor  is  the  government  bound  to  adopt  its 
suggestions.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  the  legislative 
council  and  the  ministers  of  state,  together  with  popularly 
elected  members,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly. 
It  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct  personal  tax 
nor  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  its  consents  It  must  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  chief  towns  constitute 
govemocships  {wicajtas),  the  rest  of  the  country  being  divided 
into  imudiriat  or  provinces.  The  governors  and  mudirs  (heads 
of  provinces)  are  responsible  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
The  provinces  are  further  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
b  under  a  sMsmr,  who  in  his  turn  supervises  and  controls  the 
raufo,  mayor  or  beadsman,  of  each  village  in  his  district. 

The  governorships  are:  Cairo;  Alexandria,  which  includes 
an  area  of  70  sq.  m.;  Sues  Canal,  including  Port  Said  and 
Ismailia;  Sues  and  £1-Arish.  Lower  Egypt  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of:  Behera,  Gharbia,  Menufia,  Dakahlia,  Kaliubia, 
Sharkia.  Tlie  oasis  of  Siwa  and  the  country  to  the  Tripolttan 
frontier  are  dependent  on  the  province  of  Behera.  Upper 
Egypt:  Gtsa,  Beni  Suef,  Fayum,  Minia,  Assiut,  Girga,  Kena, 
Assuan.  Hie  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  administered  by  the  war  office. 

/iulicf.— 'There  are  four  judicial  systems  in  £g3rpt:  two 
applicable  to  Egyptian  subjects  only,  <mc  applicable  to  foreigners 
<mly,  and  00c  applicable  to  foreigners  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
natives  also.  llUs  multiplicity  of  tribunals  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  apply  to  Egypt  as  part 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  foreignen  ate  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  state  first  the  law  as  regards  foreigners,  and  secondly  the  law 
^diich  ooocems  Egyptians.  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  foreigners 
is  exercised  by  the  consuls  of  the  fifteen  powers  possessing  such 
right  by  treaty,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  the 
offender.  Thoe  oonsuUr  courts  also  judge  civil  cases  between 
foreigners  of  the  same  nationah'ty. 

Jurisdktion  in  dvil  matters  between  natives  and  foreigners 
and  between  foreigners  of  different  nationaUties  is  no  longer 
exercised  by  the  consular  courts.  The  grave  abuse  to  which 
the  consular. system  was  subject  led  to  the  establishment,  in 
February  1876,  at  the  instance  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  after  eight 
years  of  negotiation,  of  International  or  "  Mixed  "  Tribunals 
to  supersede  consular  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  indicated.  The 
Mixed  Tribunals  employ  a  code  based  on  the  Code  NapoUon 
with  tocfa  additioos  from  Mahommedan  law  as  are  applicable. 
There  are  three  tribunals  of  first  instance,  and  an  appnl  court 
at  Alexandria.  These  courts  have  both  foreign  and  Egyptian 
iudgen— the  foreign  judges  forming  the  majority  of  the  bench. 
In  certain  designated  matters  they  enjoy  criminal  jurisdiction, 
including,  since  1900,  offences  agsinst  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
Cases  have  to  be  conducted  in  Arabic,  French,  Italian  and 
English,  English  having  been  admitted  ss  a  "judicial  language" 
by  kbcdivial  decree  of  the  zyth  of  April  1905.  Besides  their 
judicial  duties,  the  courts  practically  exercise  legislative  func- 
tions, as  no  important  law  can  be  ina<Je  applicable  to  Europeans 
without  the  consent  of  the  powers,  and  the  powers  are  mainly 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Mixed  Courts. 

The  judicial  systems  applicable  wlely  to  Egyptians  are 
supervised  by  the  ministry  of  justice,  to  which  has  been  attached 
since  1890  a  British  judicial  adviser.  Two  systems  of  laws  are 
adffiiaistercd.* — (i)  the  ifekkemehs;  (2)  the  Native  Tribunals. 
The  mekkemekt,  or  courts  of  the  csdis,  judge  in  all  matters  of 


personal  status,  such  as  marriage,  inheritance  and  guardianship, 
and  are  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  code  of  laws  founded  on 
the  Koran.  The  grand  cadi,  who  must  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Hanifis,  sits  at  Cairo,  and  is  aided  by  a  coundl  of  Ulema  or 
learned  men.  This  coundl  consists  of  the  sheikh  or  religious  chief 
of  each  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  the  sheikh  of  the  mosque  of 
Azhar,  who  is  of  the  sect  of  the  Shafi*is,  the  chief  {nakib)  of  the 
Sharif  St  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  and  others.  The  cadis  are 
chosen  from  among  the  students  at  the  Axhar  university.  (In 
the  same  manner,  in  matters  of  personal  law,  Copts  and  other 
non- Moslem  Egyptians  are,  in  general,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  thtir  own  reUgious  chiefs.) 

For  other  than  the  purposes  indicated,  the  native  judidal 
system,  both  dvil  and  criminal,  was  superseded  in  1884  by 
tribunals  administering  a  jurisprudence  modeUed  on  that  of 
the  French  code.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cromer,  **  in  many 
respects  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  country  " 
( Egypt,  No.  X ,  1904,  p.  ss).  The  ^tem  was,  on  the  advice  of  an 
Anglo-Indian  offidal  (Sir  John  Scott),  modified  and  simplified 
in  i89r,  but  its  essential  character  remained  unaltered.  In  1904, 
however,  more  important  modifications  were  introduced.  Save 
on  points  of  law,  the  right  of  a|^>eal  in  criminal  cases  was  abolished, 
and  assize  courts,  whose  judj^ents  were  final,  established.  At 
the  same  time  the  penal  oxie  was  thoroughly  revised,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  judges  were  "  for  the  first  time  provided  with  a  sound 
working  code"  (find.  p.  49).  The  native  courts  have  both 
native  and  fordgn  judges.  There  are  courts  of  summary  juris- 
diction presided  over  by  one  judge,  centrsi  tribunals  (or  courts  of 
first  instance)  with  thriee  judges,  and  a  court  of  appeal  at  Cairo. 
A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance  watches  the  working  of  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  the  summary  courts,  and  endeavours, 
by  letters  and  discussions,  to  maintain  purity  and  sound  law. 
Iliere  is  a  procurtw-ghUralf  who,  with  other  duties,  is  entrusted 
with  criminal  prosecutions.  His  representatives  are  attached 
to  each  tribunal,  and  form  the  parquet  under  whose  orders  the 
police  act  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  In  the  tnarkak  (dis- 
trict) tribunals,  created  in  1904  and  presided  over  by  magistrates 
with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  the  prosecution  is, 
however,  conducted  directly  by  the  police.  Special  Children's 
Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  police  service,  which  has  been  subject  to  frequent  modifica- 
tion, was  in  1895  put  under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  to  which  a  British  adviser  and  British  inspectors  are 
attached.  The  provincial  police  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  mudirs  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
mamurs  or  district  officials;  to*  the  omdas,  or  village  head-men, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  villages,  a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  entnisted. 

Religion.— 'Tha  great  majority  of  tha  inhabitants  are  Mahom- 
medans.  In  1907  the  Moslems  numbered  over  ten  millions, 
or  91 '8%  of  the  entire  population.  The  Christians  in  the  same 
year  numbered  880,000,  or  8%  of  the  population.  Of  these 
the  Coptic  Orthodox  church  had  some  667,000  adherents.  Among 
other  churches  represented  were  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Ar- 
menian, Syrian  and  Maronite,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  various 
Protestant  bodies.  The  last-named  numbered  37,000  (induding 
34,000  Copts).    There  were  in  1907  over  38,000  Jews  in  Egypt. 

The  Mahommedans  are  Sunnites,  professing  the  creed  com- 
monly termed  "  orthodox,"  and  are  prindpally  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  SkaJTiSj  whose  celebrated  founder,  the  imam  ash-Shafi*i, 
is  buried  in  the  great  southern  cemetery  of  Cairo.  Many  of 
then>>  are,  however,  Hanifis  (to  which  persuasion  the  Turks 
chiefly  beh>ng),  and  in  parts  of  Lower,  and  almost  universally 
in  Upper,  Egypt,  Moiikis.  Among  the  Moslems  the  Skeikh-i- 
Islam,  appointed  by  the  khedive  from  among  the  Ulema  (learned 
class),  exercises  the  highest  religious  and,  in  certain  subjects, 
judidal  authority.  There  is  also  a  grand  cadi,  nominated  by  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  among  the  Ulema  of  Slamboul.  Valuable 
property  is  held  by  the  Moslems  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  for  charitable  purposes,  and  is  known  as  the  Wakfs 
administration.    The  revenue  derived  is  over  £350,000  yearly. 

The  Coptic  organization  indudes  in  Egypt  three  metropolitans 
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and  iBclvc  bEahop^  under  the  *■—■ ''*''p  of  tie  pMriircb  of 

Aluandiia.     The  minar  oidcn  an  arcb-pnoti,  prioUi  irch- 
ducoD*,    dncotii,   rcuten   ud   nonka    (tec    Com:   CeMk 

Education.—Tmi  different  lyitemi  of  eduotloD  eiiil,  one 
founded  OD  native  lioea,  the  otfatc  European  [n  character.  Both 
■yitenu  are  more  or  leii  fuUy  controlled  by  the  laiBitUy  of . 
Initruclion.  The  lovemment  bat  'ptiraary,  fccoodaiy  asd 
ttduica]  achoola,  training  oollega  for  teachen,  and  ichoal 
of  itricullurt,  aifintciiii(,  law,  aedidne  ud  velciinarx  Kiena 
The  fovernmenl  lytlcm,  «hkh  jdatca  back  to  a  period  bcfor 
(he  Btitiih  occupation,  ii  deiigntd  to  provide,  In  the  main, 
Eompean  tducalioo.  In  the  primary  tchooli  Arabic  E>  the 
medium  of  iutruclion,  thenaeof  En^^  for  that  purpoie  being 
confined  to  leooni  in  that  langua^  itielf.  The  achool  of  kiv 
li  divided  Into  Engliih  and  French  lectiont  accordinf  (o  the 
lantuaie  in  nhlch  the  itudenu  itudy  law.  Btaidt*  the  govern- 
menl  primary  and  Kcondary  ichaolt.  there  are  many  other 
■chooli  In  the  latge  tomu  owned  by  the  Moilenw,  Copli. 
Kebrevi.  and  by  varioui  miuioniry  aocieliet,  ud  in  which  the 
education  i>  on  the  lame  linei.  A  mavement  initiated  among 
the  leading  Moslenu led  in  igoS  (o  the  eaUbliihmenl  ait  private 
enterprise  of  a  niliooll  Egyptian  univenily  devoted  to  icienlific, 
literary  and  philotophical  iludia,   Polilitat  and  religious  subjects 

to  race  or  religion  b  i  " 
in  every  vilttge  and  in 
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'y  the  whole  of  Ibe  Konr 


^hoola  an  excellent  eleinentarv  aecuEar  education  b  giv* 
ddilian  lo  the  Intniclion  in  the  Koran,  to  which  hall  the 
Dun  ate  devoted.  The  number  of  pupibia  iwwt 
ffyfl  and  >000  girb.    Gnnti'In-aid  are  given  to  other 

toKciently  goiid  r- — ' — '  -' ' -~  ■ ' — ■— 


Lwtee 


!  number  oT  pvpib  in  pi 
I  in  lil^S.  the  trM  yi 


iiupeclion  «a*  in  lil^S.  lAe  trM  year  of  Ibagnot-ln-aid  tyNem. 
TSJfi:  in  1900.  IIJIJ;  in  1905,  mfifl.  The  number  0}  ^rli 
indiendanct  rote  from  598  in  1B}Slom7m  1400  and  9«ll  in  tgos- 
Tbe  Copli  have  about  looo  priniaiy  icliodi.  in  which  the  ttadilng 
of  Coptic  b  compulsory,  a  tew  induitrial  ichoab,  anc<  one  college 


Curoholdi 


the  Aihir,  i 


Mctlem  laming,  and 

iiidFred  the  Ant  of  the  tailern  world. 

the  eipoulion  of  liie  l^Kin.  the 
comDldF  vience  of  jurbprudencc,  or 

logtlhn  with  arithmetic 


vemAcAiion.  logic,  theology, 
traditiotti  of  the  Prophet,  tne 

founded  on  the  Koian  and  the  tnditiani,  together  with  arltl 
a>  fll  t<  it  i>  uacfiji  in  malten  ol  Law.  LectuIB  are  abo  gi< .  ... 
■Igebra  and  on  the  calculaiiani  cl  the  Mahommedan  calendar, 
the  timea  of  pnyer,  Ac."  (E.  W.  Line  Vnbri  EifpHav}.  The 
•tudenli  come  Inirn  ttl  parti  of  the  Mahammedan  world.  They 
number  about  Sooo,  ol  whom  laniF  9000  are  rewknt.  The  Rudenla 
pay  no  tea,  and  the  pralnian  irceive  no  nlariea.  Tbe  btter  main- 
tain themaclvei  by  privitc  tnching  and  by  copying  manuicrlptt, 
and  the  former  in  the  nme  manner,  or  by  Rciting  the  Koran.  Ts 
meet  the  demand  for  better  qualibed  judges  for  the  Motlcm  courts 
a  training  coibge  tor  cidii  was  establislied  In  1907.  Besides  the 
subjects  taught  at  the  Aihar  university,  instruction  b  given  in 
litentuiT.  mithentiiid  and  lAysictl  science.  The  oeceHiiy  for 
a  leofginixation  of  the  Aihar  system  Itself  belnf  aba  reeotuied 

by  tbe  high  Mmlem  dignitaries  in  f^gypt,  a  law  was  pafeEd  in 

creating  a  nperior  board  of  contnJ  under  the '-'- —  '' 


inder  the  preiidenc* 
idings  of  the  univer 


,  with  so  much  opposition  that 

7.  of  tbe  sedentary  Egyptian  p 

'■  -  '-  ■  ""iSr.  oT 
,  .  -  d  mid  and 
10  read  and  write. 


o'ageTi%c 


In  1909  it  wai.  few  the  time 

ffandwriK 'fSI^  iiwrac" 
lid  inid'  and  write.    Df  [he  Coptic  con 


tiaiiiar  character  are  Al  dmnia,  A 


Egypt-  Sodeties  ft>rmed  foe  the  encouncemont  o 
hiva  brnighl  to  light  important  torts  hearing  on  naBDmniBiian 
history,  antiquities  and  religloiL  Numbers  d  magaiines  aitd 
m^ewB  In  published  in  Arabic  which  cater  both  for  the  nenfa 
of  the  moment  and  the  advancement  of  learning.  Side  by  side 
with  these  literary  ofgans  there  eaiKs  a  vernacular  perm  larfcjy 
devoted  to  oatiofiaMst  propaganda,  f^ominent  among  these  papera 
Oibcr  papers  of  a 
id  Al  (Unit.    The 

t  oalive  population.  In  Ci<>a  sod  Alcondiia 
Bd  Kvcnl  Dewipapcrs  in  English  and  French. 
GeneraL  descriptiom.  geography,  travel.  Ac.  t 

'^     ■oil  (Pa.ii. 

oEgymby 

.translated 


progreiaaf 
the  British 

li-r™  y 


,  190a).  an 


5i>  Ev^yn 


I'oos.  Tki 
oil!  Leigh 

rw^h'' 

._,. 'mlon^Sri'vonZitttli  flnWgr  i»C«(»3i  ••' 

FiliambUm  derliijiiitm  IViilt  (Caasel,  lUiii  lUptrU  ^  l3u 
Ci-lapal  S.«7  »/  EitH  (Cairo,  1900.  el  soj  j.  _ 

(c)  Natural  hinoiy.  anthropoliisy,  Ac;  F.  Pruner,  AcrpUnI 
NalartiiikirkU  mud  /alhrs^itii  J^Erfaiigen,  lS4a) ;  R.  Htnmi~ 


.  E.Sbelley,  Birii  0/ Btrpt  d-ondon,  1S71J 


tultpt  (Eril 


H«h  Captain 

IF.  R.C) 


■  The  place  of  pubUaUoa  b  L< 


1  unless  othcrwiss  lUtcd. 


MOTERN:  INHABITANT^  EG 

/ntotiCoiHi. 
TIk  popnhdon  caumeraled  il  the  ccruui  uk«n  In  April  19); 
nu  1  t.i89.g)S.  In  ihcM  Ggura  nonud  Arata  or  Bedouins,  sU- 
Buud  10  nuabet  gT  Jl  i ,  m  not  included.  The  louJ  populilion 
wu  tbiH  tMuned  it  il,)87,]ig,  or  lome  16%  niore  thin  [d 
1847  wben  tbe  [ohibiunD  numbered  o,7]4,4oj.  The  Egura 
lot  i»97  eompued  with  (.gtj^is  in  1881,  id  increue  of  4Ji% 
in  Gflecn  yein.  Tliu*,  during  ihe  fint  Iwenty-five  yein 
of  the  British  occupition  of  ihc  countiy  the  populition  In- 
cRucd  by  neatly  4,S°Bi<»o-  In  1800  the  Ficnrh  esiimited 
Ihc  pcfulitioD  at  do  more  tbin  i^So.ooo;  the  ceuui  of  184& 
pn  the  Sguia  at  4,4)6.440.  Fnun  that  year  to  1S81  the 
■vcnte  aDDUil  Incnua  n*  i.is%.  If  the  deaeil  regioni  be 
ddiided,  Ihe  population  of  Egypt  li  atrnnely  desx,  being 
abool  939  per  >q.  m.  Thii  tgan  may  be  compared  nilh  Ifaat 
tl  Bdgiuni.  the  moU  dcniely  populated  country  in  Eunpe. 
J89  pci  iq.  m..  and  with  that  of  Bengal,  $36  per  >q.  tn.  In 
paru  of  Kenufia,  a  Delta  province,  the  deniily  liH  to  iJJJ  per 
iq.  m..  and  id  the  Kena  province  of  Upper  Egypl  to  ijoS. 
w  popiibtua  II  gnoaDy  diviahle  into- 
Tte  (tibhill  or  peiBDIry  and  the  natii 


a.TbeB«_  _ 

3.  The  Nutn.  Ni 


■d  Anb>  o[  (be  deicn. 


The  lint  of  that  dlvitioni  lodndei  both  Ihe  Motlen  and 
Coptic  inhsbitldU.  The  fiedouini,  or  the  Anbi  ol  the  deiert, 
•R  of  Iwo  dificRnt  duaes:  £nl.  Aiabic-ipeaiing  Iribci  who 
range  Ibe  docrts  ai  far  wuth  at  16*  N. ;  tcamdly,  the  tiibci 
inhabiting  the  desen  from  Kosidr  to  Suakin,  namely  (he 
Hadendoa.  BiibatiD  and  (he  Ababda  iribea.  Tbii  group  ipeak 
a  tangogt  of  iheii  own,  and  are  probably  deKendunii  ol  (be 
Slenuoyea,  who  occupied  Iheie  part*  in  ancient  ilniei  (ace 
Aaaia;  Bedodihs;  Hade-sdoi;  BishJIUh;  lie).  The  Nabu 
tn  of  miied  iKgm  and  Arab  blood.  Tliey  are  mainly  a^- 
CDllutBtl,  though  lome  are  keen  tradcn  (tee  Nuau). 

Forngnen  number  otct  ijo,ooo  and  form  r)%  of  (be  total 
poputotion.  They  are  ehielly  Creela—of  whom  the  majority 
live  ia  Alexandria— Ilaliani,  Briliib  and  French.  Syriana 
aod  Lennlina  arc  numeroui,  and  there  ia  a  colony  of  Fenlana. 
TV  TurUih  clemcDt  is  Dot  uumetlcally  Itroug— « few  (bouiandi 
oaly — but  bolda  a  high  todal  poailiou. 

Of  the  total  populilion.  about  10%  il  utban.    Id  addition 


tbe  g 


e  half  a 


alaa"  iemi-»eden(aria."f.*.  lenl-dwtllingArabi,  ujualiy 
CDCunped  in  (bote  pirti  of  the  desert  adjoining  the  cuhivaled 
land.  The  rural  claises  are  mainly  engaged  in  igtlcullure,  which 
occupies  over  61%  ol  the  adullL  The  proleuional  and  trading 
daaaaloira  about  io%of  tbe  whole  popublion,  but  jo^of  the 
toRigDtr*  are  engaged  in  trade.  Of  the  total  papulation  (he 
nakt  exceed  the  females  by  tome  46,000. 
The  Caplje  inhabitanti  an  deacribed  in  (he  ankle  Cons,  and  (he 


l(r 


>Bd  partieulaily  (D  thi 


e  of  Ihe  d' 


of  life  of  the  HI... 

with  Earopeaiu,  and  * 

the  hatila  of  (be  peoiile 

'lun    WilhRginTtD 


. Jge  height  (the  men  ire  mcmly  J  (I. 

tnd  bo(h  Kiea  are  nmarkablv  well  pnipoiijaned 
The  Caltcnei  and  ihe  inhabitant!  (A  Lower 
dear  complenion  and  nfl  ■Ida  of  a  light 
-'  "--■■"-  EcypI  have  a  lawny  ildn.  and 


.  thoae  of 
Upper  Egypt  ■ 


tifb,  etraigbt  KM,  eyet  deep  it.  Mack  and  briUian(.  naii(h  wcQ 
fomiRl  bu(  vi(h  ra(her  full  lipa,  r^lar  leelh  beiulifuUy  made. 
and  beard  usually  black  and  curly  but  icanly.     MouKactaet  are 

(o  thai  ut  eiihteiu  or  iwemy,  they  are  gcncnJiy  modclt  of  beamy 
In  body  and  Emba;  and  In  eoualcnaDce  moai  of  ibem  are  pleating, 
and  many  eoeedingly  lovdy;  liut  aoon  afier  they  have  attained 
their  perfect  growth,  they  lapidl  .*.... 


'I^^ 


and  tenth  yi 


laa^  and  beautifu 


Whh  iHud  (o  ih 

t  their  facea,  being  ecnerally  veiled  wfa 
quite  10  mudi  (anned  «i  thoee  of  the  nn 


n  ei^uiiitely  toft,  bewitching  ci 


■i-S^il^c, 

ckKh  jacket. 

iicomVwHily 
....  over  (he  fore- 

le;  behind  i(  il 

divided  inio  very 

liny  ■mall  plaiu,  ■ 

lich  hang  daw 

(be  back,  and 

s-^esr"x 

Ucenmrd>,^u>doll 

madonl^wl 

hgoldco^ma 
oT  (he  head. 

maU  (aibuih  i>  WOT 

nonlbebac 

unedma  havine 

pla(e  of  goM  liied 

and  a  bandkerchief  it  taKeluUy 

D'nnd  roimd^the  te. 

^™° 

•onKnof  the 

lower  orden  have 

and  a  ckxe  wi 

Thi.  b  a  um 

ie™readlh™ 

be  ard  over  (he  fwe  in  (he  piiKnce  of  a  man.   Alidy't 

vF  tuilin.  embroidered  ai  iheendaJDiDld  indcolaun; 

th  of  the  lower  claia  ia  aunply  dyed  t^uc.     In  goini 

at  »  wear  above  their  indoor  dreta  a  iooke  robe  ol 

CO  ujul  ileevea,  and  nearlv  open  a(  (he  udet.  and  above 

it  {Hng  piece  of  black  kilk.  which  ia  bn>ugh(  over  the 

Ul  neCL   TtewmenoftbekiwerorderibavellKiame 

D(]  dilleren(  nuteriala  and  colour.    Ladiea  ute  lui^ra 

of  :Oj  and  aljroad.  Inner  boou  of  (he  lanie  maieriil. 

at  f  wear,  in  either  caie.  thick  ihoet,  htving  only  toe*. 

The  poor  war  red  thoei,  very  like  (hoK  of  tbe  men.  The  women, 
apecially  in  Upper  Egypt,  not  Inliequenlly  wear  nuae-ruigi. 

Children,  though  olKn  neglected,  are  Dot  unkindly  (realed^nd 
leverenee  for  that  parenu  and  the  aged  ii  early  incukated.  They 
are  alto  wen  grwajed  In  the  leading Soctrine.  of  lilam.  Boyiare 
cireumclted  a(  the  age  of  five  or  ^  yean,  when  the  boy  It  paraded, 
generally  with  a  bridal  pracoainn.  on  a  gaily  capariaoned  hone  and 
drtHcd  in  woman'i  clolbet.  Moet  paientiaend  (heii  huyi  (o  acbool 
where  I  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  Anbic — (be  common 
(ongue  of  (he  E|yp(ianr — i*  obiainible,  ind  from  Ihe  cloaing  yean 
of  the  loth  century  a  great  dCHR  lor  the  education  of  giclt  hat  ariieo 
(tee  (  fi(««i«.), 

Il  udeemcddHTniutablcfor  ayoung  man  not  (o  marry  when 
hehaia(UincdatuA>denlaget  there  are,  therefore,  lew  unmarried 
men.  Girit,  In  like  manner,  many  very  young,  tome  at  ten  yean  of 
age.  and  few  nnuin  iingje  beyond  the  age  of  liiLteen;  (bey  are 
generally  vtry  pmlifie.  Tbe  bridegrooni  never  tect  hia  future  wife 
before  the  wedding  night,  a  euuora  rendered  more  tolerable  than 
i(  otberviie  might  ne  by  the  facility  of  divorce.  A  dowry  11  alwaya 
nvvn  ■»■*  umnUmarriageceremony  performed  by  a.^ii  (a  icbooU 
I  recirea  (he  Koran,  piuperiy  one  Iturned  in  fiah. 
I  in  (be  preKnoe.of  (wo^wfineun.     The  bridal 
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weddinc  tometiinet  continuing  eleven  days  and  nights.  On  the  latt 
day,  WBucfa  should  be  that  terminating  with  the  eve  of  Friday,  or  of 
Monday,  the  bride  it  taken  in  proce««on  to  the  bridej^room't  bouse, 
accompanied  by  her  female  friends,  and  a  band  of  muiidans,  junlert, 
wrestlers,  &c.  As  before  stated,  a  boy  about  to  be  drcumcisecnoins 
in  such  a  procession,  or,  frejiuently,  a  succession  of  such  boys. 
Tliough  allowed  by  his  religion  four  wives,  most  Egyptians  are 
monogamists.  A  man  may,  nowever,  posse  is  any  number  of  con- 
cubine^  who,  though  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  legal  wife,  are  tolerated 
by  her  in  considerstion  of  her  superior  position  and  power  over  them, 
a  power  which  she  often  uses  with  great  tyrannv;  but  certain 
pnvileges  are  possessed  by  concubines,  especially  if  they  have  borne 
sons  to  their  master.  A  cuvorce  is  rendered  obligatory  by  the  simple 
woids  "  Thou  art  divorced."  Repudiation  may  talce  place  twice 
without  tM»ng  final,  but  if  the  husband  repeats  thrice  Thou  art 
divorced  "  the  separation  is  absolute.  In  that  case  the  dowry  must 
be  returned  to  the  wife. 

Elaborate  ceremonies  are  observed  at  funerals.  Immediately  on 
death  the  corpse  is  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  the  women  oi  the 
household,  assisted  by  hired  moumen,  commence  their  peculiar 
wailing,  whik  fikis  reate  portions  of  the  Koran.  The  funeral  takes 
place  on  the  day  of  the  death,  if  that  happen  in  the  morning;  other- 
wise on  the  next  day.  The  corpse,  having  been  washed  and  shrouded, 
is  placed  in  an  open  bier,  covered  with  a  cashmere  shawl,  in  the  case 
of  a  man;  or  in  a  dosed  bier,  having  a  post  in  front,  on  which  are 
placed  feminine  ornaments,  in  that  oia  woman  or  child.  The  funeral 
procession  u  headed  by  a  number  of  poor,  and  generally  blind,  men, 
chanting  the  profession  of  the  faith.  Followed  by  male  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  party  of  schoolboys,  also  chanting,  generally  from 
a  poem  descriptive  of  the  state  of  tne  soul  after  death.  Then  follows 
the  bier,  borne  on  the  shoulden  of  friends,  who  are  relieved  by  the 
passers-by,  such  an  act  being  deemed  highly  meritorious.  Behind 
come  the  women  relatives  and  the  hireo  waiters.  On  the  way  to 
the  cemetery  the  corpse  is  generally  carried  to  some  revered  mosque. 
Here  the  funeral  service  is  performed  by  the  imam,  and  the  pro- 
cessbn  then  proceeds  to  the  tomb.  In  the  burials  of  the  rich,  water 
and  bread  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  nave;  and  sometimes 
a  buffalo  or  several  buffaloes  are  slaughtered  there,  and  the  flesh 
given  away.  The  tomb  is  a  vault,  surmounted  by  an  oblong  stone 
monument,  with  a  stele  at  the  head  and  feet;  and  a  cupola,  sup- 
ported by  four  walls,  coven  the  whole  in  the  case  of  sheikhs'  tombs 
and  thott  of  the  wealthy.   During  the  night  folk>wing  the  interment. 


called  the  Night  of  Desolation,  or  that  of  Scrfitude,  the  soul  bdns 
believed  to  remain  with  the  body  that  one  night,  fikis  are  engaged 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  redte  variousjportions  of  the  Koran, 
and.  commonly,  to  repeat  the  first  clause  of  the  profession  of  the 
faith,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,'*  three  thousand  times.  The 
women  alone  put  on  mourning  attire,  by  dyeing  their  veib,  shirts, 
&c.,  dark  blue,  with  indigo;  and  they  stain  their  hands,  and  smear 
the  walls,  with  the  same  colour.  Everything  in  the  house  b  also 
turned  updde  down.  The  latter  customs  are  not,  however,  observed 
on  the  death  of  an  old  man.  At  certain  periods  after  the  burial,  a 
khatroeh,  or  redtation  of  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  is  performed, 
and  the  tomb  is  visited  by  the  women  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  women  of  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt  perform 
strange  dances,  &c.,  at  funerals,  which  are  regarded  partly  as  relics 
of  ancient  Egyptian  customs. 

The  harem  system  of  appointing  separate  apartments  to  the 
women,  and  secluding  them  from  the  gaze  of  men,  is  observed  in 
Egypt  as  in  other  Mwlem  countries,  but  less  strictly.  The  women 
oi  an  Egyptian  househokl  in  which  old  customs  are  maintained  never 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  but  attend  him  at  his  meals,  and 
are  treated  in  every  respect  as  inferiors.  The  mother,  however, 
forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule;  in  rare  instances,  also, 
a  wife  J)ecoroes  a  companion  to  her  husband.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  pair  of  women's  shoes  are  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  harem 
apartments,  they  are  underatood  to  signify  that  female  vistton  are 
within,  and  a  man  is  sometimes  thus  excluded  from  the  upper 
portion  of  his  own  house  for  many  days.  Ladies  of  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  lead  a  life  of  extreme  inactivity,  s{>ending  their  time 
at  the  bath,  which  Is  the  general  place  of  gossip,  or  in  receiving  visits, 
embroidering,  and  the  like,  and  in  absolute  doice  far  nwUe.  Both 
sexes  are  ^ven  to  licentiousness. 

■  The  principal  meals  are  breakfast,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise; 
dinner,  or  the  mid-day  meal,  at  noon;  and  supper,  which  is  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day,  a  little  after  sunset.  Pastry,  sweetmeats  and 
fruit  are  highly  esteemed.  Coffee  is  taken  at  ail  noun,  and  is,  with 
a  |Hpe.  presented  at  least  once  to  each  guest.  Tobacco  lit  the  great 
luxury  of  the  men  of  all  classes  in  Egypt,  who  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  it,  and  generally  smoke  all  day  with  little  intermission.  Many 
women,  also,  especially  amonf^  the  rich,  adopt  the  habit.  The  smok- 
iiw  of  hashish,  though  illegal,  is  indulged  in  by  considerable  numben 
of  people.  Men  who  can  afford  to  Iceep  a  norse,  mule  or  ass  are 
very  seldom  seen  to  walk.  Ladies  ride  asseA  and  sit  astride.  The 
poorer  classes  cannot  fully  observe  the  harem  system,  but  the  women 
are  in  general  carefully  veiled.  Some  of  them  Veep  small  shops,  and 
all  fetdi  water,  make  luel,  and  cook  for  their  households.  Domestic 
slavery  lingera  but  is  moribund.  The  majority  of  the  slaves  are 
iHsrtssts  employed  in  household  duties. 

In  social  intercourse  the  Egyptians  observe  many  foma  of  salu- 


tation and  much  etiquette:  thay  are  very  affable,  and  readily  enter 
into  conversation  with  strangers.  Their  courtesy  and  dignity  of 
manner  are  very  striking,  andare  combined  with  ease  and  a  fluency 
of  discourse.  They  have  a  remarkable  quickness  of  a|>prehensioo, 
a  ready  wit,  a  retentive  memory,  combined,  however,  with  religious ' 
pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  disrejptrd  for  the  truth.  Their  common 
discourse  is  full  of  asseverations  and  expressions  respecting  sacred 
things.  They  entertain  reverence  for  their  Prophet ;  and  the  Koran 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  respect — never,  for  example,  being  placed 
in  a  low  situation — and  this  b  the  case  with  everything  they  esteem 
holy.  They  are  fatalists,  and  bear  caUmities  with  surprising  resig- 
nation. Their  fiUal  piety  and  respect  for  the  sged  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  benevolence  and  chanty  are  conspicuous  in  their  char- 
acter. Humanity  to  animab  b  another  virtue,  and  cruelty  is  openly 
discountenanced  in  the  streets.  Their  affability,  cheerfulness  and 
hospitality  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  frugality  and  temperance  in 
food  and  drink,  and  honesty  in  the  payment  of  debt.  Their  cupidity 
b  mitigated  by  generosity;  their  natural  indolence  by  the  necessity, 
especially  among  the  peasantry,  to  work  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
Egyptkns,  however,  are  as  a  rule  suspidous  of  all  not  of  thdr  own 
creed  and  country.  Murdera  and  other  grave  crimes  are  rare,  but 
petty  larcenies  are  very  oommoiL 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  generally  not  of  a  violent  kind, 
bring  in  keefring  with  thor  sedenury  habits  and  'the  heat  of  the 
climate.  The  bath  b  a  favourite  resort  t>f  both  sexes  and  all  classes. 
They  are  acquainted  with  chess,  draughts,  backgammon,  and  otYter 
games,  among  which  b  one  pcculbr  to  themsdves,  called  Mankabh, 
and  |Nayed  with  cowries.  Notwithstanding  its  condemnation  by 
Mahomet,  music  b  the  most  favourite  recreation  of  the  people;  the 
songs  of  the  boatmen,  the  rdtgious  chants,  and  the  cries  in  the 
streets  are  all  mu«cal.  There  are  male  and  female  musical  per- 
formera;  the  former  are  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  the  latter 
(called-  *Alnuk,  pi.  'AtMim)  generally  vocal.  The  'Aw&lim  are,  as 
their  name  ("  learned  ")  implies,  generally  accomplished  women, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  GfiawazijOr  dandng-girb. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  The  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  b  generally  of  little  compass,  and  in  the  piinor 
key;  it  b  therefore  plaintive,  and  strikef  a  European  ear  as  some- 
what monotonous^  though  often  possessing  a  simple  beauty,  and 
the  charm  of  antiquity,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  favourite 
aira  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages.  The  Ghawisi  (sing. 
GhiJia)  form  a  separate  class,  very  similar  to  the  gipsies.  Tlisy  inter- 
marry among  themselves  only,  and  their  women  are  professional 
dancers.  Their  performances  are  often  objectionable  and  are  so 
regarded  by  many  Egyptbns.  They  dance  in  public,  at  faira  and 
reugious  festivab,  ano  at  private  festivities,  but,  it  b  said,  not  in 
respectable  houses.  Mehemet  Ali  banished  them  to  Esna,  in  Upper 
Egypt;  and  the  few  that  remained  in  Cairo  called  themselves 
*Awilim,  to  avoid  punishment.  Many  of  the  dandng-girb  of  Cairo 
to-day  are  neither  'Awtlim  nor  GhawSd,  but  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class  whose  performances  are  both  ungraceful  and  indecent. 
A  most  objectionable  cbss  of  male  dancere  ano  exists,  who  imitate 
the  dances  of  the  Ghawad,  and  dress  in  a  kind  of  nondescript  female 
attire.  Not  the  least  curious  of  the  public  performances  are  those 
of  the  serpent-charmers,  who  are  generally  Rita*i&  (Saadls)  der\'ishes. 
Their  power  over  serpents  has  been  doubted,  yet  their  performances 
remain  unexpbined;  they,  however,  always  extrsct  the  fangs  of 
venomous  serpents.  Jugglera,  rope-dancen  and  farce-playera  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  tne  principal  coffee-shops  of  Cairo  are  to  be 
found  reciters  of  romances,  surrounded  by  interested  audiences. 

The  periodical  public  festivals  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
many  of  the  remarkable  observances  connected  with  them  are 
passing  away.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  Mahommedan 
year  are  held  to  be  blessed,  and  especblly  the  tenth; 
and  many  curious  practices  are  observed  on  these  dsys, 
particubrly  by  the  women.  The  tenth  day,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Alt  and  grandson  of  the 
Prophet,  the  mosque  of  the  HasanCn  at  Cairo  b  thronged  to  excess, 
mostly  by  women.  In  the  evening  a  procession  goes  to  the  mosque» 
the  prinapal  figure  bdng  a  white  norse  with  white  trappings,  upon 
which  b  seated  a  small  boy,  the  horse  and  the  bd,  who  represents 
Hosain,  bdng  smeared  with  blood.   From  the  mosque  the  procession 

Soes  to  a  private  house,  where  a  mulbh  redtes  the  story  of  tne  martyr- 
om.  Following  the  order  of  the  lunar  vear,  the  next  festival  b  that 
of  the  Return  oithe  Pilgrims,  which  is  tne  occasion  of  gnat  rejoidng, 
many  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the  caravan.  The  Mahmal, 
a  kind  of  covered  litter,  first  originated  by  Queen  Shcger-ed-Dur,  b 
brought  into  the  dty  in  procession,  though  not  with  as  much  pomp 
as  when  it  leaves  with  the  pilgrims.  These  and  other  procesMons 
have  lost  much  of  their  effect  sinct  the  extinction  of  the  Marodukes, 
and  the  gradual  disuse  of  gorveous  dress  for -the  retainen  of  the 
officera  oTstate.  A  regiment  of  regubr  infantry  makes  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  splendid  cavalcade  of  former  tiroes.  The  Birth 
of  the  Prophet  (Molid  en-Nebi),  which  b  celebrated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  month,  b  the  greatest  festival  of  the  whole  year.  For 
nine  days  and  nighu  Cairo  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  fair  than  of  a 
dty  keeping  a  religious  festival.  The  chidT  ceremonies  take  place 
in  some  brge  open  spot  round  which  are  erected  the  tents  of  the 
khedive,  of  great  state  offidab,  and  of  the  dervishes.  Next  in  time, 
and  also  in  importance,  ia  the  Molid  El-Hasante,  ooauBcmoiativt 
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of  tlw  birth  of  Hontn,  and  lasting  fifteen  days  And  nights;  and  at 
the  saoe  time  is  kept  the  Mdid  of  al-SftUh  AyyOb.  the  lait  sovereign 
but  two  of  the  Ayyubite  dynasty.  In  the  seventh  month  occur 
the  Mofid  of  the  sayyida  Zcnab.  and  the  commemoration  of  the 
MiafSg,  or  the  Prophet's  rftiraculous  journey  to  heaven.  Early  in 
the  eigfath  month  (Sha'bin),  the  Mofid  of  the  imam  Shifi'i  is  ob* 
scrwed;  and  the  night  of  the  middle  of  that  month  has  its  peculiar 
costoms,  bctf^  hehlby  the  Moslems  to  be  that  on  which  the  fate  of 
ail  living  is  decided  for  the  ensuing  year.  Then  follows  Ramadftn, 
the  moath  of  abstinence,  a  severe  trial  to  the  faithful;  and  the 
Leaser  Festival  (Al-*id  a^-saghir),  which  commences  Shawwftl,  is 
hailed  by  them  with  delight.  A  few  days  after,  the  Kiswa,  or  new 
cuverinfc  for  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  is  taken  in  procession  from  the 
citadel,  where  it  is  always  manufactured,  to  the  mosque  of  the 
Hasante  to  be  completed;  and.  later,  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
departs,  when  the  grand  procession  of  the  Mahmal  takes  place.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  the  Great  Festival 
(Al-'id  al-kabir).or  that  of  the  Sacrifice  (commemorating  the  willing- 
ness of  Ibrahim  to  slay  his  son  Ismail— according  to  the  Arab  Iraend), 
doses  the  calendar.  The  Lesser  and  Great  Festivals  are  those  known 
in  Turkish  as  the  Bairam  (f.v.). 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  b  naturally  the  occaskm  of  annual  customs, 
•omc  of  which  are  doubtlesa  relics  of  antiquity:  these  are  observed 
according  to  the  Coptic  calendar.  The  commencement  of  the  rise 
is  commemorated  on  the  night  of  the  iith  of  BaOna,  the  17th  of 
June,  called  that  of  the  Drop  (LeIet-cn-Nukta),  because  a  miraculous 
drop  is  then  supposed  to  fall  and  cause  the  swelling  of  the  river. 
The  real  rise  begins  at  Cairo  about  the  summer  solstice,  or  a  few 
days  later,  and  early  in  July  a  crier  in  each  district  of  the  dty  begins 
to  go  his  daily  rounds,  announdng.  in  a  quaint  chant,  the  increase 
of  water  in  the  nilometer  of  the  iiJand  01  Rflda.  When  the  river 
has  risen  20  or  ai  ft.,  he  proclaims  the  Wefi  en-Nil.  '*  Completion  " 
or  **  Abandance  of  the  Nik.'*  On  the  following  day  the  dam  which 
cloned  the  canal  of  Cairo  was  cut  with  much  ceremony.  The  canal 
having  been  filled  up  in  1897  the  ceremony  has  been  much  modified, 
but  a  brief  description  of  what  used  to  take  place  may  be  given.  A 
pillar  of  earth  bdore  the  dam  is  called  the  "  Bride  of  the  Nile,"  and 
Arab  historians  relate  that  thb  was  substituted,  at  the  Moslem 
oonquett.  for  a  virgin  whom  it  was  the  custom  annually  to  sacrifice. 
to  ensure  a  plentiful  inundatbn.  A  large  boat,  gaily  decked  out, 
representing  that  in  which  the  victim  used  to  be  conveyed,  was 
anchored  near,  and  a  gun  on  board  fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
durinc  the  night.  Rockets  and  other  fireworks  were  also  let  off, 
but  the  best,  strangely,  after  daybreak.  The  governor  of  Cairo 
attended  the  ceremony,  with  the  cadi  and  others,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  cutting  of  the  dam.  As  soon  as  sufficient  water  had 
entered,  boats  ascended  the  canal  to  the  dty.  The  crier  continues 
his  daily  rounds,  with  his  former  chant,  excepting  on  the  Coptic 
New  Year's  Day,  when  the  cry  of  the  Wefft  is  repeated,  until  the 
Salib,  or  Discovery  of  the  Cross,  the  afith  or  ayth  of  September,  at 
which  period,  the  river  having  attained  its  greatest  hdght.  he  con- 
dodes  bis  annual  emptoyment  with  another  chant,  ancTprescnts  to 
each  boose  some  limes  and  other  fruit,  and  dry  lumps  of  Nile  mud. 

The  period  of  the  hot  winds,  called  the  khamsin,  that  is,  "  the 
fifties,*^  is  calculated  from  the  day  after  the  Coptic  Easter,  and  ter- 
minates 00  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Moslems  observe  the 
Wednesday  preceding  this  period,  called  '*  Job's  Wednesday."  as 
well  an  its  first  day,  when  many  go  into  the  country  from  Cairo. 
**  to  soKll  the  air.*^  This  day  »  hence  called  Shem  en-Nesim.  or 
**  the  smeOini  of  the  ttphyr."  The  Ulema  observe  the  same  custom 
oat  the  first  three  days  of  the  q>ring  quarter. 

Tombs  of  saints  abound,  one  or  more  being  found  in  every  town 
aod  viOage;  and  no  traveller  up  the  Nile  can  fail  to  remark  how 
every  prominent  hill  has  the  sepukrhre  of  its  patron  saint.  The 
great  aainu  of  i^pt  are  the  imam  Ash-ShAfi'i,  founder  of  the  per- 
soasioo  called  alter  him.  the  sayyid  Ahmad  al-Baid^wf.  and  the 
sayyid  Ibrflhim  Ed-DesQId.  both  of  whom  were  foundere  of  orden  of 
dervishes.  AI*Baidiwi,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century  A.D.,  is  buried 
at  the  town  of  Tanto,  in  the  Delu.  ana  his  tomb  attracu  many 
thousands  of  visitore  at  each  of  the  three  festivals  hekl  yearly  in  his 
honour;  Ed-Desfiki  is  also  much  revered,  and  his  festivals  draw 
totethcr,  in  like  manner,  great  crowds  to  nis  birthplace,  the  town 
of  Deaflk.  But.  besides  the  graves  of  her  native  saints,  Egypt  boasu 
of  those  of  several  memben  of  the  Prophet's  family,  tne  tomb  of 
the  sayyida  Zeyneb.  daughter  of  *Ali.  that  of  the  sayykla  Sekdna. 
daughter  of  Hosain,  and  that  of  the  sayykla  Nefisa,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Hasan,  all  of  whkJi  are  heki  in  high  veneratu>n.  The 
mosqoe  of  the  HasanSn  (or  that  of  the  **  two  Hasans  ")  is  the 
most  rewei^nted  shrine  in  the  country,  and  is  believed  to  contain 
the  head  of  Hosain.  Many  orden  oTOervishes  live  in  Egypt,  the 
following  being  the  most  cekbrated:— (1)  the  RifA'ii,  and  thdr 
seas  the  'llwgnia  and  Saadia;  (2)  the  Qadiria  (KShiria).  or  howling 
■hcs;  (\)  the  Ahmcdia,  or  folk>were  of  the  sayyid  Abmad  al- 
Bai^wi,  ana  their  sects  the  Beyflmia  (known  by  their  long  hair), 
Shinaawia,  Sharawla  and  many  othera;  and  (4)  the  Bar&mia.  or 
foUowera  of  the  sayykl  IbrUilm  Ed-Dcsflki.  These  are  all  presided 
over  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  caliph  Abu  Bekr,  called  the 
Sheikh  El-Bekri.  The  Saadta  are  famous  for  charming  and  eating 
live  sopcnts,  Ac,  and  the  'llwinia  for  eating  fire,  glass.  Ac  The 
Egyptians  firmly  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  charas,  a  belief  associated 
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with  that  In  an  omnipresent  and  aver-nillng  providenoe.  Thus  the 
doors  of  houses  are  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or  the 
like,  to  preserve  from  the  evil  eye,  or  avert  the  dangera  of  an  unlucky 
threshold;  similar  inscriptions  may  be  observed  over  most  shops, 
while  almost  every  one  carries  some  charm  about  his  person.  The 
so-called  sciences  of  magic,  astrology  and  alchemy  still  flourish. 

Authorities. — ^The  standard  authority  for  the  Moslem  Egyptians 
is  E.  W.  Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ike  Modem  EgypHans,  first 
published  in  1836.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  i860,  edited,  with 
additwns,  by  E.  S.  Poole.  See  also  B.  Saint-John.  KtUofs  LUe  ns 
Egypi  (a  vols..  185a);  S.  Lane  Poole,  Sodal  Life  m  Egypi  (iM^); 
P.  Arminjon.  Vpnseignement,  la  dactniM.  si  (a  sit  dans  ies  ammrfilM 
Miini/iHaiies  d'  "^    " 
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Conies  arabes  modemes  (Leiden,  1883).  For  statistical  informatioii 
consult  the  reports  on  the  censuses  01  1897  and  1907,  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Cairo,  in  1898  and  1909. 

(E.S.P.:  &ll?.;F.R.C) 

The  imporUnt  ptrt  which  the  finandal  arrtngMneats  have 
played  in  the  political  and  aodal  history  of  E|^pt  since  the 
accession  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  1863  is  shown  in  the  section  History 
of  this  artidc.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Egypt,  after  having  been  brought  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
passed  through  a  period  of  great  stress,  and  finally  attained 
prosperity  and  a  large  measure  of  finanrial  autonomy. 

In  i86a  the  foreign  debt  of  Egypt  stood  at  £3,193,000.  With 
the  accession  of  Ismail  (9.1.)  there  followed  a  period  of  wild 
extravagance  and  reckless  borrowing  accompanied  by  the 
extortion  of  every  piastre  possible  from  the  feUahin.  The  real 
state  of  affairs  was  disclosed  in  the  report  of  Mr  Stephen  Cave^ 
a  well-known  banker,  who  was  sent  by  the  British  govemincnt 
in  December  1875  to  inquire  into  the  situation.  The  Cave 
report  showed  that  Egypt  suffered  from  "  the  ignorance,  dis- 
honesty, waste  and  extravagance  of  the  East "  and  from  "  the 
vast  expense  caused  by  hssty  and  inconsiderate  endeavours  to 
adopt  the  dvilization  of  the  West."  The  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  state  from  1864  to  1875  showed  recdpts  amounting 
to  £x48,ax  5,000.  Of  this  sum  over  £94,000,000  had  been  obtained 
from  revenue  and  nearly  £4,000,000  by  the  sale  of  the  khedive's 
shares  in  the  Sues  Canal  to  CntX  Britain.  The  rest  was  credited 
to:  loans  £3X,7i3>ooo,  floating  debt  £x8,a43,ooa  The  cash 
which  reached  the  Egyptian  treasury  from  the  loans  and  floating 
debt  was  far  less  than  the  nominal  amount  of  such  loans,  none 
of  which  cost  the  Egyptian  govenmient  less  than  ia%  per 
aimum.  When  the  expenditure  daring  the  same  period  was 
examined  the  extraordinary  fact  was  disclosed  that  the  sum 
raised  by  revenue  was  only  three  millions  less  than  that  spent 
on  administration,  tribute  and  public  works,  induding  a  sum 
of  £10,500,000,  described  as  *'  expenses  of  questionable  utility 
or  policy."  The  whole  proceeds  of  the  loans  and  floating  debt 
had  been  absorbed  in  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  funds, 
with  the  exception  of  £16,000,000  debited  to  the  Sues  CanaL 
In  other  words,  Egypt  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £9t,ooo,ooo» 
funded  or  floating— ^or  which  she  had  no  return,  for  even  from 
the  Sues  Canal  she  derived  no  revenue,  owing  to  the  sale  of  the 
khedive's  shares. 

Soon  after  Mr  Cave's  report  appeared  (March  1876),  default 
took  pkoe  on  several  of  the  loans.  Neariy  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
It  should  be  stated,  was  held  in  England  or  France,  and  at  the 
instance  of  French  finanders  the  stoppage  of  payment  was 
foUowed  by  a  scheme  to  unify  the  debt.  This  scheme  induded 
the  distribution  of  a  bonus  of  15%  to  holden  of  treasury  bond^ 
These  bonds  had  then  reached  a  sum  exceeding  £ao,ooo,ooo 
and  were  hdd  chiefly  by  French  firms.  The  unification  scheme 
was  elaborated  in  a  khedivial  decree  of  the  7th  of  May  1876^ 
but  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  opposition  of  the  British 
bondholders.  Its  place  was  taken  by  another  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  (kschen  and  M.  Joubert,  who 
represented  the  British  and  French  bondholders  respectively. 
The  details  of  this  settlement,  promulgated  by  decree  of  the  1 7th 
of  November  1876,  need  not  be  given,  as  it  was  supencded  in 
x88a  One  of  the  securities  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
holden  In  the  abortive  scheme  of  May  1876  was  retained  in  the 
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Goschen-Joubert  settlement,  and  being  continued  in  later  settle- 
ments grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in 
Egypt.  This  security  was  the  establishment  of  a  Treasury 
of  the  Public  Debt,  known  by  its  French  title  of  Caisse  de  la 
DeUe,  and  commonly  spoken  of  simply  as  "  the  Caisse."  The 
duty  of  this  body  was  to  act  as  receivers  of  tHe  revenues  asugned 
to  the  service  of  the  debt.  To  render  their  powers  effective 
they  were  given  the  right  to  sue  the  Egyptian  government  in 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  for  any  breach  of  engagement  to  the 
bondholders. 

The  Goschen-Joubert  settlement  was  accompanied  by  guar* 
antees  against  maladministration  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  to  superintend  the 
JJjjJ^ ''revenue   and    expenditure— the   "Dual    Control"; 
itoa.  while  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1878  to  investi- 

gate the  condition  of  the  country.  The  settlement 
cit  x88o  was  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  this 
commission,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of 
July  x88o— after  the  deposition  of  Ismail.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  new  settlement  the  loans  raised  by  Ismail  on  his  private 
estates,  those  known  as  the  DaXra  (t  .e.  "  administrations  ")  and 
Domains  loans,  were  brought  into  account.  By  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  the  floating  debt  was  paid  off,  the  wlwle  debt  being 
consolidated  into  four  large  loans,  upon  which  the  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  to  a  figure  which  it  was  considered  Egypt  was  able 
to  bear.    The  Egyptian  debt  under  this  composition  was: 


Privileged  debt  . 
Unified  debt 
Daira  Sanieh  loan 
Domains  loan 


£33.609.000 

58,018,000 

.      .      .      ,       9.5>3.ooo 
8,500,000 

£98.640,000 

The  rate  of  interest  was,  on  the  Privileged  debt  and  Domains 
loan,  5%;  on  the  Unified  debt  and  DaIra  loan,  4%.  Under 
this  settlement  the  total  annual  charges  on  the  country  amounted 
to  £4,500,000,  about  half  the  then  revenue  of  Egypt.  Hiese 
charges  included  the  services  of  the  Privileged  and  Unified 
debts,  the  tribute  to  Turkey  and  the  interest  on  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  held  by  Great  Britain,  but  excluded  the  interest  on  the 
DaIra  and  Domains  loans,  expected  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
revenues  from  the  estates  on  which  those  loans  were  secured. 
The  general  revenue  of  Egypt  was  divided  between  the  bond- 
holders and  the  government,  any  surplus  on  the  bondholders' 
share  being  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  capitaL 

The  1880  settlement  proved  little  more  lasting  than  that  of 
1876.  After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  the  Arabi  rising,  the 
riots  at  Alexandria,  and  the  events  generally  which  led  to  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1883,  followed  by  the  losses 
incurred  in  the  Sudan  in  the  effort  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  Mahdi,  brought  Egypt  once  more  to  the  verge  of 
financial  disaster.  The  situation  was  an  anomalous  one.  While 
the  revenue  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  debt  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  sinking  fund  was 
in  full  operation,  the  government  found  that  their  share  of  the 
revenue  was  altogether  inadequate  for  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, and  they  were  compell«l  to  borrow  on  short  loans  at  high 
rate  of  interest.  Moreover,  to  make  good  the  losses  incurred  at 
Alexandria,  and  to  get  money  to  pay  the  charges  arising  out  of 
the  Sudan  War  and  the  Arabi  rebellion,  a  new  loan  was  essential. 
On  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain  a  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  and  Turkey  was  held  in 
London,  and  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  convention  in  March 
1885.  The  terms  agreed  upon  in  this  instrument,  known  as 
the  London  Convention,  were  embodied  in  a  khedivial  decree, 
which,  with  some  modification  in  detail,  remained  for  twenty 
years  the  organic  law  under  which  the  finances  of  Egypt  were 
administered. 

The  principle  of  dividing  the  revenue  of  the  country  between 
the  Caisse,  as  representing  the  bondholders,  and  the  government 
was  maintained  by  the  London  Convention,  libe  revenue 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  namely,  that  derived  from 
the  railway,  tdcgrapbs,  port  of  Aleaodita,  customs  (including 


tobacco)  and  from  four  of  the  provinces,  remained  as  before. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  non-assigned  revenue  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern-  rhiihto«a 
ment,  and  a  scale  of  administrative  e:q)enditure  was  •#<*• 
drawn  up.  This  was  originally  fixed  at  £E.  5,337,000,^  L»mdoa 
but  subsequently  other  items  were  allowed,  and  ^^^** 
in  1904,  the  last  year  in  which  the  system  described 
existed,  it  was  £E.6,30o,6oa  The  Caisse  was  authorized, 
after  payment  of  the  coupons  on  the  debt,  to  make  good 
out  of  theb  balance  in  hand  the  difference  between  the 
authorized  expenditure  and  the  non-assigned  revenue.  If  a 
surplus  remained  to  the  Caisse  after  making  good  such  deficit 
the  surplus  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Caisse  and  the 
government;  the  government  to  be  free  to  spend  its  share  as 
it  pleased,  while  the  Caisse  had  to  devote  its  share  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  This  limitation  of  administrative  expenditure 
was  the  cardinal  feature  and  the  leading  defect  of  the  convention. 
Those  responsible  for  this  arrangement — the  most  favourable 
for  Egypt  that  Great  Britain  could  secure— failed  to  recognize 
the  complete  change  likely  to  result  from  the  British  occupalioo 
of' Egypt,  and  probably  regarded  that  occupation  as  temporary. 
The  system  devised  might  have  been  justifiable  as  a  check  on  a 
retrograde  government,  but  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  reform- 
ing government  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
national  prosperity.  In  practice  administrative  expenditure 
always  exceeded  the  amount  fixed  by  the  convention.  Any 
excess  could,  however,  only  be  met  out  of  the  half -share  of  the 
eventual  surplus  reached  in  the  manner  described.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  meet  new  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  growing 
wants  of  a  country  in  process  of  development,  just  double  the 
amount  of  revenue  had  to  be  raised. 

To  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  London  Convention^  The 
convention  left  the  permanent  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt, 
as  fixed  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  unchanged,  but  to  afford 
temporary  relief  to  the  Egyptian. exchequer  a  reduction  of  s% 
on  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  granted  for  two  years,  on  condition 
that  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  payment,  including  the  arrears 
of  the  two  years,  was  not  resumed  in  full^  another  international 
commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole 
financial  situation.  Lastly,  the  convention  empowered  Egypt 
to  raise  a  loan  of  nine  millions,  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  of  3  %.  For  the  service  of  this  loan— known 
as  the  Guaranteed  loan — an  fiimuity  of  £315,000  was  provided 
in  the  Egyptian  budget  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  The 
£9,000,000  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  Alexandria  indemnities,  to 
wipe  out  the  deficits  of  the  preceding  years,  to  give  the  Egyptian 
treasury  a  working  balance  of  £E.  500,000  and  thereby  avoid 
the  creation  of  a  fresh  floating  debt,  and  to  provide  a  million 
for  new  irrigation  works.  To  the  wise  foresight  which,  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  was  sinking  beneath  a  weight  of  debt, 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  thb  million  for  expenditure  on  productive 
works,  the  present  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  largely  due. 

The  provisions  of  the  London  Convention  did  not  exhaust  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Egyptian  government  in  respect 
of  financial  autonomy.  These  restrictions  were  of  two  categories, 
(i)  those  independent  of  the  London  Convention,  (3)  those 
dependent  upon  that  instrument.  In  the  first  category  came 
(a)  the  prohibition  to  raise  a  loan  without  the  consent  of  the 
Porte.  The  right  to  raise  loans  had  been  granted  to  the  khedive 
Ismail  in  1873,  but  was  taken  away  in  1879  by  the  firman  appoint- 
ing Tewfik  khnlive.  (6)  Next  came  the  inability  to  levy  taxes 
on  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  their  respective  governments. 
This  bst  obligation  was,  in  virtue  of  the  Capitulations,  applicable 
to  Egypt  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  only  exception, 
residling  from  the  Ottoman  law  under  which  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  acquire  and  hold  real  p;x>perty,  is  the  land  tax.  (All 
taxes  formerly  paid  by  luitives  and  not  by  foreigners  have  been 
abolished  in  Egypt,  but  the  immunity  described  constitutes  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  redistribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  in  a  more  equitable  manner.) 

*The  figures  of  the  debt  are  always  given  in  £  steriing.  The 
budget  figures  are  in  £E.  (pounds  Egyptian),  equal  to  £i,  os.  6d. 
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From  tbe  pardy  Egyptian  point  of  view  the  most  powerful 
Rslriction  in  this  first  category  remains  to  be  named.  In  1883 
the  sapervision  exercised  over  the  finances  by  French  and 
British  controllers  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  British  official 
called  the  financial  adviser.  The  British  government  has 
declared  that  "  no  financial  decision  shall  be  taken  without  his 
consent,"  a  declaration  never  questioned  by  the  Egyptian 
government.  This  restrictionp  therefore,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  Egypt's  finances. 

In  the  second  category  of  restrictions,  namely,  those  dependent 
on  the  London  Convention,  were  the  various  commissions  or 
boards  known  as  Mixed  Administrations  and  having  relations  of  a 
«|uasi-independent  character  with  the  ministry  of  finance.  Of 
these  boards  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  Caisse.  As  first 
constituted  it  consisted  ot  a  French,  an  Austrian,  and  an  Italian 
member;  a  British  member  was  added  in  1877  f^^^  &  German  and 
a  Russian  member  in  1885.  The  revenue  assigned  to  the  debt 
charges  was  paid  direct  to  the  Caisse  without  passing  through  the 
ministry  of  finance.  The  assent  of  the  Caisse  (as  well  as  that  of 
the  sultan)  was  necessary  before  any  new  loan  could  be  issued ,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  its  creation  this  body  acquired 
very  extensive  powers.  Besides  the  Caisse  there  was  the  Railway 
Board,  whidi  administered  the  railways,  telegraphs  and  port  of 
Alexandria  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  and  the  Daira  and 
DcMnains  commissions,  which  administered  the  estates  mortgaged 
to  the  headers  of  those  k>ans.  Each  of  the  three  boards  last  named 
oonusted  of  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman  andean  Egyptian. 

Daring  the  two  years  that  followed  the  signing  of  the  London 
Convention,  the  financial  policy  of  the  Egyptian  government  was 
directed  to  placing  the  country  in  a  position  to  resume 
fun  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  1887,  and 
thereby  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  an  international 
commission.  By  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
is  afl  branches  this  end  was  attained,  though  budgetary  equi- 
libriam  was  only  secured  by  a  variety  of  financial  expedients, 
justified  by  the  vital  importance  of  saving  Egypt  from  further 
international  interference.  By  such  means  this  additional 
conpfication  was  averted,  but  the  struggle  to  put  Egypt  in  a 
genuinely  solvent  position  was  by  no  means  over.  It  was  not 
untQ  his  report  on  the  financial  results  of  1888  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  was  able  to  inform  the  British 
gxnrcnuncnt  that  the  situation  was  such  that  "  it  would  take  a 
scries  of  untoward  events  seriously  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
Egyptian  finance  and  the  solvency  of  the  Egyptian  government." 
From  this  noment  the  comer  was  turned,  and  the  era  of  financial 
prasperity  commenced.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  preced- 
Ing  six  yean  began  to  manifest  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which 
surprised  the  most  sanguine  observers.  The  prindpEd  feature  of 
the  successive  Egyptian  budgets  of  1890-1894  was  the  fiscal 
refief  afforded  to  Uie  population.  From  1894  onward  more 
attention  was  paid  than  had  hitherto  been  possible  to  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  spending  departments  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  public  works.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was  the 
oottstruction  (1898-1902)  of  the  Assuan  dam,  which  by  bringing 
more  land  under  cultivation  permanently  increased  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  widened  the  area  of  taxation. 

With  the  accumubting  proofs  of  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Country  various  changes  were  made  in  connexion  with  the  debt 
charges.  With  the  consent  of  the  powers  a  General 
Reserve  Fund  was  created  by  decree  of  the  x  ath  of  July 
1888,  into  which  was  paid  the  Caisse's  half-share  in  the 
eventual  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fund,  primarily  intended  as  a 
security  for  the  bondholders,  might  be  drawn  upon  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Caisse.  Large  sums  were  so  advanced  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  and  other  public  works,  and  in  relief 
of  taxation.  The  defect  of  this  arrangement  consbted  in  the 
Boccssity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commissioners — a  con- 
sent sometimes  withheld  on  purely  political  grounds.  At  the 
same  time  it  b  believed  that  but  for  the  faculty  given  by  the 
decree  of  18S8  to  spend  the  General  Reserve  Fund  on  public  works, 
the  financial  system  elaborated  by  the  London  Convention  would 


have  broken  down  altogether.    Between  1888  and  1904  about 
£10,000,000  was  devoted  from  this  fund  to  public  works. 

In  June  1890  the  assent  of  the  powers  was  obtained  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Preference  (Privileged),  Domains  and  Dalra 
loans  on  the  following  conditions,  imposed  at  the  initiative  of  the 
French  government: — 

^  1.  The  employment  of  the  economies  resulting  from  the  oonver* 
uon  was  to  be  the  subject  of  future  agreement  with  the  powers. 

2.  The  Dalra  loan  was  to  be  reimbursed  at  85%,  instead  of  80%, 
as  provided  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation. 

3.  The  sales  of  Domains  and  Dalra  bnds  were  to  be  restricted  to 
£E.ioo,aoo  a  ycAt  each,  thus  protonging  the  period  of  liquidation 
of  those  estates. 

The  interest  on  the  Preference  stock  was  reduced  from  5  to 
3} %,  and  on  the  Domains  from  5  to  4}  %.  As  regards  the  Daba 
loan,  then  was  no  apparent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  remained  at  4%,  but  the  bondholdera  received  £85  of  the 
new  stock  for  every  £100  of  the  old.  The  capital.of  the  debt  was 
increased  by  £1,945,000  by  these  conversions,  while  the  annual 
economy  to  the  Egyptian  government  amounted  at  the  time  of 
the  conversion  to  £E.348,ooo.  Further,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  that  there  should  be  no  reimbursement  of  the  loans 
till  1905  for  the  Preference  and  Dalra,  and  1908  for  the  Domains. 
By  an  arrangement  concluded  in  June  1898,  between  the  Egyptian 
government  and  a  syndicate,  the  unsold  balance  of  the  Daba 
estates  was  taken  over  by  the  syndicate  in  October  i9os>  for  the 
amount  of  the  debt  remaining,  when  the  Dalra  loan  ceased  to 
exist.  The  fund  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  the  conversion  of  the  Privileged,  Dalra  and  Domains 
loan  was  known  as  the  Conversion  Economies  Fund.  The  fund 
could  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  money  paid  into  it  was  invested  by  the  Caisse  in 
Egyptian  stock.  The  fund  therefore  acted  as  a  very  expensive 
sinking  fund,  the  market  price  of  the  stock  purchased  being  above 
par.  Up  to  1904  the  consent  of  the  powen  to  the  employment  of 
this  fund  for  any  purpose  of  public  utility  was  withheld.  On  the 
3f  St  of  December  of  that  year  the  fund  amounted  to  ££.6,03 1 ,00a 
It  may  be  added  that  besides  the  General  Reserve  Fund  and  the 
Conversion  Economies  Fund,  there  existed  another  fund  called 
the  Special  Reserve  Fund.  This  was  constituted  in  1886  and  was 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  net  savings  of  the  Egyptian  government  on 
its  share  of  the  annual  surpluses  from  revenue.  Of  the  three 
funds  this  last-named  was  the  only  one  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  government.  The  whole  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  the  Sudan  campaignS'Of  1896-1898,  with  the  exception  of 
£800,000  granted  by  the  British  government,  was  paid  out  of  this 
fund—a  sum  amounting  in  round  figures  to  £x  ,500,00a 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hampering  conditions  stated,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  became  more  manifest  each  succeeding 
year.  During  the  four  years  1883-1886,  both  inclusive, 
the  aggregate  deficit  amounted  to  ££.2,606,000.  In 
1887  there  was  practical  equilibrium  in  the  budget,  in 
x888  there  was  a  deficit  of  ££.53,000.  In  1889  there  was  a  surplus 
of  ££.2 18,000,  and  from  that  date  onward  every  year  has  shown 
a  surplus.  In  1895  the  surplus  exceeded,  for  the  firat  time, 
£E.  1 ,000,000.  The  growth  of  revenue  was  no  less  marked.  *'  In 
1883 — the  first  complete  year  after  the  British  occupation— the 
revenue  was  slightly  under  9  millions.  This  sum  was  collected 
with  difficulty.  The  revenue  steadily  rose  until,  in  1890,  the 
figure  of  10  millions  was  exceeded.  In  1897  a  figure  of  over  11 
millions  was  attained.  Continuing  to  rise  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity,  a  revenue  of  close  on  12  millions  was  collected  in  1901 
and  1902,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  of  these  two 
years  the  Nile  flood  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1903  the 
revenue  amounted  to  1 2|  millions,  and  in  1904  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  ££.13,906,000  was  reached."*  Yet  during  this  period 
the  amount  of  direct  taxation  remitted  reached  ££.1,900,000  a 
year.  Arrears  of  land  tax  to  the  extent  of  ££.1,245,000  were 
cancelled  In  indirect  taxation  the  salt  tax  had  been  reduced  by 
40%,  the  postal,  railway  and  telegraph  rates  lowered,  octroi 
duties  and  bridge  and  lock  dues  abolished.  The  only  increase  of 
taxation  had  been  on  tobacco,  on  which  the  duty  was  raised  from 
>  Egypt,  Na  1  (1905).  p.  20. 
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P.T.  X4  to  P.T  ao  per  kflognmiiie.  At  the  tame  time  the  house 
duty,  with  the  consent  of  the  powers,  had  been  imposed  on 
European  residents.  The  fact  that  during  the  period  under 
review  Egypt  suffered  very  severely  from  the  general  fall  in  the 
price  of  commodities  makes  the  prosperity  of  the  country  the  more 
remarkable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  increase  of  production 
as  the  result  of  improved  irrigation  and  the  fiscal  relief  afforded  to 
landownen,  the  agricultural  depression  would  have  impaired  the 
financial 'situation.  In  this  coimexion  it  should  be  statnl  that 
during  1899  the  reassessment  of  the  land  tax,  a  much-needed 
reform,  was  seriously  taken  in  hand.  The  existing  assessment, 
made  before  the  British  occupation,  had  long  been  condemned 
by  all  competent  authorities,  but  the  inherent  intricacia  and 
difficulties  of  the  problem  had  hitherto  postponed  a  solution. 
After  careful  study  and  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  land,  a 
scheme  was  passed  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  landowm'ng 
community,  and  which  distributes  the  tax  equitably  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thereassessment  wascompletedin  1 907. 
While  the  country  thus  prospered  It  also  suffered  greatly  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  system  of  international  control. 
n^com  '^^^  system  produced  a  great  disproportion  between 
miiataf  the  sums  available  for  capital  and  tho«e  available  for 
^y— **  administrative  expenditure.  Althouidi  the  money  for 
^^  public  works  could  be  obtained  out  of  grants  from 

the  General  Reserve  Fund,  there  was  no  fund  from  which  to 
provide  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  those  works  in  order.    Moreover, 
to  avoid  having  to  pay  half  the  amount  received  into  the  General 
Reserve  Fund  the  government  was  compelled  to  keep  certain 
items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  out  of  the  accounts  altogether 
— a  violation  of  the  principles  of  sound  finance.    Then  there  was 
the  i^ng  anomaly  of  allowing  the  Conversion  Economies  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  In  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Caisse,  instead  of  using  the  money  for  remunerative 
purposes.    The  net  result  of  internationalism  was  to  impose  an 
extra  charge  of  about  £1 ,7  So,ooo  a  year  on  the  Egyptian  treasury. 
All  these  cumbersome  restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the 
khedivial  decree  of  the  28th  of  November  1904,  a  decree-  which 
received  the  assent  of  the  powers  and  was  the  result 
of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  1904  (see 
f  History),    The  decree  did  not  affect  the  inability 
of  Egypt  to  tax  foreigners  without  their  consent  nor 
remove  the  right  of  Turkey  to  veto  the  issue  of  new  loans,  but 
in  other  respects  the  financial  changes  made  by  it  were  of  a 
radical  character.    The  main  effect  was  to  give  to  the  Egyptian 
government  a  free  hand  in  the  disposal  of  Its  own  resources  so 
long  as  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  was  assured. 
The  plan  devised  by  the  London  Convention  of  fixing  a  limit 
to  admlm'strative  expenditure  was  abolished.    The  consent  of 
the  Caisse  to  the  raising  of  a  new  loan  was  no  longer  required. 
The  Caisse  itself  remained,  but  shorn  of  all  political  and  admlnis- 
tntive  powers,  its  functions  being  strictly  limited  to  receiving 
the  assigned  revenues  and  to  ensuring  the  due  payment  of  the 
ooupon.    The  nature  of  the  assigned  revenue  was  altered,  the  land 
tax  being  substituted  for  those  previously  assigned,  that  tax 
being  dwsen  as  it  had  a  greater  character  of  stability  than 
any  other  source  of  revenue.    By  this  means  Egypt  gained  com- 
plete control  of  its  railways,  telegraphs,  the  port  of  Alexandria 
and  the  customs,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mixed  administration 
known  as  the  Railway  Board  ceased  to  exist.    Moreover,  it  was 
provided  that  when  the  Caisse  had  received  from  the  land  tax 
the  amount  needed  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  the  baUnce  of  the 
tax  was  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  Egyptian  treasury.    The  Con- 
venlon  Economies  Fund  was  also  placed  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  Egyptian  government.    The  General  Reserve  Fund 
ceased  to  exist,  but  for  the  better  security  of  the  bondholders 
a  reserve  fund  of  £1,800,000  was  constituted  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Caisse  to  b<  used  in  the  highly  Improbable  event 
of  the  land  tax  being  insuffident  to  meet  the  debt  charges. 
Moreover,  the  Caisse  started  under  the  new  arrangement  with  a 
cash  balance  of  £1,350,000     The  Interest  of  the  money  lying 
in  the  hands  of  the  Caisse  goes  towards  meeting  the  debt  charges 
and  thus  reduces  the  amount  needed  from  the  land  tax.    The 


bondholders  gained  a  further  material  advantage  by  the  consent 
of  the  Egyptian  government  to  delay  the  conversion  of  the 
loans,  which  under  previous  arrangements  they  would  have  been 
free  to  do  in  1905.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
version of  the  Guaranteed  or  Privileged  debts  before  19x0  and 
no  conversion  of  the  Unified  debt  until  1912.  Such  were  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  khedivial  decree,  and  in  1905,  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  possible  to  draw  up  the  Egyptian  budget  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  country  and  on  perfectly  sound 
principles. 

In  the  sjrttem  adopted  In  1905  and  since  maintained,  recurring  and 
non-recumng  eaqjenditure  were  shown  separately,  the  non«recurring 
expenditure  being  termed  "special."  At  the  same  time  a  new 
General  Reserve  Fund  was  created,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  surplutea 
of  the  old  General  Reserve,  Special  Reserve,  and  Conversion 
Economies  funds.  This  new  fund  sUrted  with  a  capital  of 
£13.376.000  and  was  replenished  by  the  surpluses  of  subsequent 
years,  t>y  the  Interest  earned  by  its  temporary  investment,  and  by 
the  sums  accruing  by  the  liquidatkni  of  the  Daira  and  Domains  loans. 
During  IQ05  and  1906  about  £3,000,000  was  paid  into  the  fund 
through  the  liquidation  of  the  Daira  loan.  From  this  fund,  which 
had  a  oalance  of  over  £13,000,000  in  1906,  b  Uken  capiul  expendi- 
ture on  remunerative  public  works  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and 
while  the  fund  lasts  the  necessity  for  any  new  k>an  b  avoided,  llie 
greater  freedom  of  action  atuined  as  the  result  of  the  Anglo-French 
declaration  of  1904  enabled  the  Egyptian  government  to  advance 
simuluneoudy  alon^  the  lines  of  baaX.  reform  and  increaaed  ad- 
minbtrative  expenditure.  Thus  in  1006  the  salt  monopoly  was 
abolished  at  a  cost  to  the  revenue  of  ii75/>oo,  while  the  reduction 
of  import  duties  on  coal  and  other  fuels,  live-stock,  &c.,  involved 
a  further  k)ss  of  £118,000.  and  an  increase  of  over  £1,000,000  in 
expenditure  was  budeeted  for.  The  aocounu  for  1907  showed 
a  total  revenue  of  ££.16.368,000  and  a  total  expenditure  of 
££.14,280,000,  a  surplus  of  lE.a.o88,ooa  The  annual  growth  of 
revenue  for  the  previous  five  yean  averaged  over  ££.500,000. 
About  one-third  01  the  annual  revenue  b  derived  from  the  land  tax ; 
customs  and  tobacco  duties  yiekl  about  £3,000,000,  and  an  equal  or 
larger  amount  b  received  from  railways  and  other  revenue-earning 
departments.  The  chief  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  are  tribute 
and  debt  charges,  the-  expenses  of  the  civil  administration,  of  the 
Egypdan  army  (between  £500,000  and  £600,000  yearly),  of  the 
revenue-earning  departments  and  of  pensbns. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  podtlon  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  at  the  ckweof  190*,  that  is  at  the  penod  immediately 
foUowing  the  liquidatk>n  of  the  Daira  loan.  In  a  previous  taUe  it 
has  been  shown  that  under  the  Law  of  Liquidatioh  oi  1880  the  total 
debt  was  £98.6^0,000.  In  1883,  the  first  complete  year  after  the 
British  occupation,  the  capital  of  the  debt — then  exclusively  held 
by  the  public — was  £06,457,000.  In  1885  the  Guaranteed  kMtn.  the 
nominal  capital  of  wnicn  was  £9424,000,  was  issued,  and  in  1891 
the  debt  reached  its  maximum  ngure  of  £106,802.000.  At  that 
period  the  charge  for  interest  and' sinking  fund  was  £4.i>7.ooo.  On 
the  31st  of  D^ember  1905  the  total  capital  of  the  debt  was  as 
follows: — 

Guaranteed  A  % £7.849,000 

Preference  3i% 31,128,000 

Unified  4% 55.973 .000 

Domains  4i% i.535.ooo 

Total  .      .  £96,484,000 

The  charge  bn  account  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  was  £3.709.ooa 
Thus  the  capiul  of  the  debt  in  1905  stood  at  almost  the  exact  figure 
it  did  in  1883,  although  by  borrowing  and  converuon  operations 
nearly  £17,000,000  had  in  the  meantime  been  added  to  the  capital. 
Thb  rrauction  was  brought  about  by  surplus  re\'enue,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  case  of  the  Guaranteed  loan, 
while  /i  5,729.000  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  sale  of  Daira  and 
Domains  property.  These  figures  do  not,  however,  indicate  fully  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  Tor  although  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  cairital  was  practtcally  identical  in  188^  and  1905,  In  the  latter 
year  the  Egyptian  government  or  the  Caisse  held  stock  (bought 
with  surplus  revenue)  to  the  value  of  £8.770,000.  The  amount  of 
debt  in  tne  hands  of  the  public  was  therefore  only  £87,714.000.  that 
is  to  say  £8,743.000  leas  than  in  1883,  while  the  Interest  charge  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxMycr  of  Egypt  was  £3.378.000,  being  £890,000 
lest  than  in  1883.  Tne  charge  amounts  to  about  40  %  of  the  national 
expenditure.  On  the  other  hand.  Egypt  b  not  now  weighed  down 
with  a  huge  wariike  expenditure.  There  b  no  navy  to  support, 
and  the  army  costs  but  7%  of  the  total  expenditure. 

Authorities. — A  concise  view  of  the  finandal  situation  in  1877 
will  be  found  in  J.  C.  McCoan's  Egypt  as  it  is  (London  n,d.).  Mr 
Cave's  report  is  printed  in  an  appendix.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Egyptian  finance  is  told  in  tne  following  blue-books.  &c.  Z'^ 
Conespmdsrue  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt  (188^):  Slatf 
ment  of  the  Revenne  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  together  wuh  a  List 
of  th§  Egyptiatt  Bonds  and  the  Charges  for  their  Serviets  (1885); 
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itep€rts  am  the  Pimameu  ef  BfyM*  ^  the  BritUhafeQt,4Fairiy  from 
iSsft;  CamaruHam  ,  .  .  nlaUM  to  IM  Finaaea  cf  BtyfA,  sigatd  at 
Lamdaa,  Monk  i8,  i8i$ ;  Khedmai  d^ng  of  tkt  Oik  Jfaoember  1904 : 
Campia  gimiral  da  tadmhtistraUon  das  finances,  tatued  yearly  at  Cairo. 
CoBtak  abo  the  works  of  Locxl  Cnrnier,  ton!  Milner,  and  Sir  A. 
Colvia died  ooder  I  J^iftof7,  last  aectaoB.         (E.CaiF.  R.C) 

Tka  Egy^ian  Army. 

Tbe  fellab  aoldier  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  bicjrcle,  which 
altbougjh  incapable  oi  standing  up  alone,  is  very  usefid  while 
under  the  control  of  a  skilful  master.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  successes  gained  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  were  due  to  foreign  lemons;  and  from 
Cambyscs  to  Alexander,  from  the  Ptolemies  to  Antony  (Cleo- 
patra), from  Augustus  to  tbe  7th  century,  throughout  the 
Arab  period,  and  from  Saladin's  dynasty  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  13th  centuiy,  the  military  power  of  Egypt  was  dependent 
on  mercenaries.  The  Mamelukes  (slaves),  imported  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  then  trained  as  soldiers, 
osurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  held  it  till  151 7,  when 
the  Ottomans  began  to  rule.  This  form  of  govemmenX,  q>eaking 
genomlly,  endured  till  the  French  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  x8th 
century.  British  and  Turkish  troops  drove  the  French  out  after 
aa  occupation  of  two  years,  the  British  troops  remaining  till  1803. 
Then  Mdiemet  Ali,  a  small  tobacconist  of  Kavala,  Macedonia, 
coining  with  Albanian  mercenaries,  made  himself  governor,  and 
later  (x8xi),  by  massacring  the  Mamelukes,  became  the  actual 
master  of  the  country,  and  after  seven  years'  war  brought  Arabia 
mder  Egypt's  rule.  He  subdued  Nubia  and  Sennar  in  i8ao-3 a ; 
and  then,  requiring  a  larger  army,  he  obtained  instructors  from 
Fcanoe.  To  them  were  handed  over  1000  Turks  and  Curcassians 
to  be  trained  as  officers,  who  later  took  command  of  30,000 
Sudanese.  These  died  so  rapidly  in  Egypt  from  pneumonia^ 
that  Mebemet  All  conscripted  over  as^tOoo  fellahin,  and  in  so 
arbitrary  a  fashion  that  many  peasants  mutilated  themselves 
to  avoid  the  much<<ireaded  service.  The  common  pnctice 
was  to  i^ce  a  small  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  esre,  which 
was  thai  kept  t^tjy  bandaged  till  the  sight  was  destroyed. 
Battalions  were  then  formed  of  one-eyed  men,  and  of  soldiers 
^riiflw  having  cut  off  their  right-hand  fingers,  were  made  to  shoot 
from  the  Idft  shoulder.  Every  man  who  could  not  purchase 
czempdon,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  Cairo,  Alexandria 
and  Sues,  on  becoming  19  years  old  was  liable  nominally  to  la 
years'  service;  but  numy  men  were  kept  for  30  or  40  years, 
in  spite  of  constant  appeals.  Nevertheless  the  experiment 
snooeeded.  The  dodle,  yet  robust  and  hardy  peasants,  under 
their  foreign  leaders,  gained  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  in 
tbe  first  Syrian  War;  and  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Konia 
(1833),  where  the  raw  Turkish  army  was  routed  and  the  grand 
vixier  taken  prisoner,  it  was  only  European  intervention  which 
prevented  the  E^yptiairgeneral,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  from  marching 
unopposed  to  the  Bosphorns.  The  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army 
at  Nlzib  (Neaeeb  or  Nisib),  in  the  second  Syrian  War  (r839), 
showed  tint  it  was  possible  to  obtain  favourable  military  results 
with  Egyptians  when  stiffened  by  foreigners  and  well  comnuuidcd. 
Ibrahim,  the  hero  of  Konia,  declared,  however,  that  no  ikative 
Egyptian  ought  to  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of  sergeant;  and 
in  the  Syrian  campaigns  neariy  all  the  officers  were  Turks  or 
Circaasians,  as  were  several  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the 
cavalry  and  artHlery  many  of  the  privates  were  foreigners, 
mtmbcfs  of  the  janissaries  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  Stamboul 
(183s)  having  joined  Mehemet  All's  army. 

In  tbe  reign  of  Abbas,  who  succeeded  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Egjrptian  troops  were  driven  from  Nejd,  and  the  Wahhabi 
state  recoveied  its  independence.  The  next  viceroy,  Said,  began 
as  aa  ardent  wcMkr,  but  took  to  agriculture,  and  at  his  death 
(1863)  3000  men  orily  were  retained  under  arms.  Ismail,  on 
succeeding,  immediatdy  added  37,000  men,  and  in  seven  years 
was  ahle  to  put  100,000  men,  well  equipped,  in  the  field.  He 
sent  10,000  men  to  help  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Crete,  and 

*  Sfanilar  mortality,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  recurred  in  1889. 
when  Sodanese  battafions-  coming  from  Suakin  were  detainol 
teaaporarily  in  Cairo. 


-conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  (Nile)  Sudan;  but  an  ex- 
pedition of  11,000  men,  sent  to  Abyssinia  under  Prince  Hasan 
and  Rateb  Pasha,  well  equipped  with  guns  and  all  essentials, 
was,  in  two  successive  diisasters  (187s  and  1876),  practically 
destroyed.  The  education  of  Egyptians  in  continental  cities 
had  not  produced  the  dass  of  leaden  who  led  the  lellahin  to 
victory  at  Konia. 

Ismail's  exactions  from  the  Egyptian  peasantry  reacted  on 
the  army,  causing  discontent;  and  when  he  was  tottering  on 
the  throne  he  instigated  military  demonstrations  against  his 
own  government,  and,  by  thus  sapping  the  foundations  of 
disciplihe,  assisted  Arabi's  revolution;  the  result  was  the  battle 
of  Tell  el-Kebir,  the  British  occupation,  and  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  which  at  that  time  in  Egypt  proper  consisted 
of  18,000  men.  Ismail  had  collected  500  field-guns,  soo  Arm- 
Strong  cannon,  and  had  created  foctories  of  warlike  and  other 
stores.  These  latter  were  conducted  extravagantly,  and  badly 
administered. 

In  January  1883,  Major-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C., 
was  given  £200,000,  and  directed  to  spend  it  in  raising  a  feOahin 
force  of  6000  men  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  He  was 
assisted  at  first  by  a6  officers,  amongst  whom  were  jS^ST" 
two  who  later  became  successively  sirdars — Colonel 
F.  Grenfell,  commanding  a  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  H.  Kitchener, 
R.E.,  second  in  command  of  the  cavalry  regiment.  There  were 
four  batteries,  eight  battalions,  and  a  camel  company.  Each 
battalion  of  the  ist  infantry  brigade  had  three  British  mounted 
officers,  Turks  and  Egyptians  holding  the  corresponding  positions 
in  the  battalions  of  the  and  Brigade.  The  sirdar  selected  these 
native  officers  from  those  of  ^jabi's  followers  who  had  been 
the  least  prominent  in  the  recent  mutiny;  non-commissioned 
officers  who  had  been  drill-instructors  in  the  old  army  were 
recalled  temporarily,  but  all  the  privates  were  conscripted  from 
their  villages.  The  earlier  merciless  practice  had  been  in  theory 
abolished  by  a  decree  based  on  the  German  system,  published 
in  1880;  but  owing  to  defective  organization,  and  internal 
disturbances  induced  by  Khedive  Ismail's  follies,  the  law  had 
not  been  applied,  and  the  6000  recruits  collected  at  Cairo  in 
January  1883  represented  the  biggest  and  strongest  peasants 
who  could  not  purchase  exemption  by  bribing  the  officials 
concerned.  Tbe  difficulties  experienced  in  applying  the  i8£o 
decree  were  great,  but  the  perseverance  of  British  officers  gave 
the  oppressed  peasants,  in  1885,  an  equitable  law,  which  has 
been  since  improved  by  the  decree  of  1900.  General  considera- 
tions later  caused  the  sirdar  to  allow  exemption  by  payment 
of  (Badalia)  £20  before  ballot.  This  tax,  which  is  popular 
amongst  the  peasantry,  produced  in  r9o6  £^.150,000,  and  over 
£250,000  in  1908.  This  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  Increasing 
prosperity  of  the  feUahin.  A  portion  of  the  badalia  is  expended 
in  the  betterment  of  tbe  soldier's  position.  He  is  no  longer 
drafted  into  the  police  on  completing  his  army  service,  but  goes 
free  at  the  end  of  five  years  with  a  gift  of  £E.ao.  Hie  sirdar  is 
allowed,  moreover,  to  use  £20,000  per  aimum  of  the  badalia  for 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file.  As  an 
experiment  the  police  is  now  a  voluntary  service,  except  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  for  which  cities  peasants  are  conscripted 
for  the  police  under  army  conditions.  The  recruiting  super- 
intending committee,  travelling  through  districts,  supervise 
every  ballot,  and  work  under  stringent  rules  which  render 
systematic  bribery  difficult.  The  recruits  who  draw  unlucky 
numbers  at  19  years  of  age  are  seldom  called  up  till  they  are 
23,  when  they  are  summoned  by  name  and  escorted  by  a  police- 
man to  Cairo.  To  prevent  substitution  on  the  Journey  each 
recruit  wears  a  string  girdle  sealed  in  lead.  The  periods  of  service 
are:  with  the  colours,  5  years;  in  the  reserve,  5  yean,  during 
which  time  they  may  be  adled  up  for  police  service,  marxcuvres, 
&c.  The  pay  is  £E.3,  X4S.  per  armum  for  all  services,  and  the 
liberal  scale  of  rations  of  meat,  bread  and  rice  remains  as  before 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  value  of  pay  and  food  received  is 
greatly  enhanced.  So  also  with  tbe  pension  and  promotion 
regulations.  They  were  in  r882  auffidcntly  liberal  on  paper, 
but  had  never  been  carried  Into  effect. 
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The  efforts  of  48  American  oflScen,  who  under  Gen.  C.  P.  Stone 
zealously  served  Ismail,  had  entirely  fafled  to  overcome  Egyptian 
venality  and  intrigue;  and  in  spite  of  the  military  schools,  with 
a  comprehensive  syllabus,  the  only  perceptible  difference  between 
the  Egyptian  officer  and  private  in  1879  consisted,  according 
to  one  of  the  Americans,  in  the  fact  that  the  first  was  the  product 
of  the  harem,  and  the  second  of  the  field.  Marshal  Marmont, 
writing  in  1839,  mentions  the  capacity  of  the  E^gyptians  for 
endurance;  and  it  was  tested  in  1883,  especially  in  the  2nd 
Brigadei  since  its  officers  (Turks  and  Egsrptians),  amdous  to 
ex(^  as  drill-masters,  worked  their  men  not  <Mily  from  mom 
till  eve,  but  also  by  lamplight  in  the  corridors  of  the  barracks. 
On  the  3xst  March  1883,  ten  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
draft  of  recruits,  about  5600  men  went  through  the  ceremonial 
parade  movements  as  practised  by  the  British  guards  in  Hyde 
Park,  with  unusual  precision.  The  British  officers  had  acquired 
the  words  of  command  in  Turkish,  as  used  in  the  old  army,  an 
attempt  to  substitute  Egyptian  words  having  failed  owing  to 
lack  of  crisp,  sharp-soimding  words.  As  the  Egyptian  brigadier, 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  Berlin,  spoke  German  fluently, 
and  it  was  also  understood  by  the  senior  British  officers,  that 
language  was  used  for  all  commands  given  by  the  sirdar  on 
that  special  parade.  The  British  drill-book,  minus  about  one- 
third  of  the  least  serviceable  movements,  was  translated  by  an 
English  officer,  and  by  1900  every  necessary  British  official 
book  had  been  published  in  English  and  Arabic,  except  the  new 
Recruiting  Law  (1885)  and  a  manufacturing  manual,  for  which 
French  and  Arabic  editions  are  in  use.  The  discipline  of  the 
old  army  had  been  regulated  by  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  which  was  inadequate  for  an  Eastern  army,  and  the 
ftirdar  rephiced  it  by  the  British  Army  Act  of  i88x,  slightly 
modified,  and  printed  in  Arabic. 

The  task  imdertaken  by  the  small  body  of  British  officers 
was  difficulL  There  was  not  one  point  in  the  former  administra- 
tion of  the  army  acceptable  to  Eioglish  gentlemen.  That  there 
had  been  no  adequate  auxiliary  departments,  without  which 
an  army  cannot  move  or  be  efficient,  was  comparatively  a  minor 
difficulty.  To  succeed,  it  was  essential  that  the  fellah  should 
be  taught  that  discipline  might  be  strict  without  being  oppressive, 
that  pay  and  rations  would  be  fairly  distributed,  that  brutal 
usage  by  superiors  would  be  checked,  that  complaints  would  be 
thorouifhly  investigated,  and  impartial  justice  meted  out  to 
soldiers  of  all  ranks.  An  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  summer 
of  1883  gave  the  British  officers  their  first  chance  of  acquiring 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  men,  and  the  opportunity 
was  nobly  utilized.  While  the  patient  fellah,  resigned  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty,  saw  the  ruling  Egyptian  class  hurry 
away  from  Cairo,  he  saw  also  those  of  his  comrades  who  were 
stricken  tenderly  nursed,  soothed  in  death's  struggles,  and  in 
.many  cases  actually  washed,  laid  out  and  interred  by  their  new 
■elf-sacrifidng  and  determined  masters.  The  regeneration  of 
the  fellahin  army  dates  from  that  epidemic. 

When  the  Egyptian  Army  of  the  Delta  was  dispersed  at 
Tell  el-Kebir,  the  khedive  had  40,000  troops  in  the  Sudan, 
scattered  from  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea  to  1200  m.  towards  the 
west,  and  from  Wadi  Haifa,  1500  m.  southward  to  Wadelai, 
near  Albert  Nyanza.  These  were  composed  of  Turks,  Albanians, 
Circassians  and  some  Sudanese.  Toi  thousand  fellahin ,  collected 
in  March  1883,  mainly  from  Arabi's  former  forces,  set  out  from 
Duem,  zoo  m.  south  of  Khartum,  in  September  1883,  under 
Hicks  Pasha,  a  dauntless  retired  Indian  Army  officer,  to  vanquish 
the  Mahdi.  Ihey  disappeared  in  the  deserts  of  Kordofan, 
where  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Mahdists  about  so  m.  south 
of  £1  Obeid.  In  the  wave  of  successful  rebellion,  except  at 
Khartum,  few  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  killed  when  the 
posts  fell,  long  residence  and  local  family  ties  rendering  easy 
their  assimilation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Mahdists. 

Baker  Pasha,  with  about  4000  constabulary,  who  were  old 
soldiers,  attempted  to  relieve  Tokar  in  February  1884.  He  was 
attacked  by  1200  tribesmen  and  utterly  routed,  losing  4  Krupp 
guns,  2  machine  gims  and  3000  rifles.  Only  Z400  Egyptians 
escaped  the  slaughter. 


The  sirdar  made  an  attempt  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Albanians, 
but  the  few  men  obtained  mutinied  when  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Sudan,  and  it  was  deemed  advisaUe,  after  the  ringleaders 
had  been  executed,  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  rely  on  blacks  to 
stiffen  the  fellahin.  Then  the  9th  (Sudanese)  Battalion  was 
created  for  service  at  Suakin,  and  four  others  having  been 
successively  added,  these  (wit!)  one  exception — at  GedareQ 
have  since  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the  fighting  which  has  been 
done  by  the  khedivial  troops.  The  Egyptian  troops  in  the 
operations  near  Suakin  behaved  well;  and  there  were  many 
instances  of  personal  gallantry  by  individual  soldiers.  In  the 
autumn  of  1884,  when  a  Britidi  expedition  went  up  the  Nile  to 
endeavour  to  relieve  the  heroic  Gordon,  besieged  in  Khartum, 
the  Egyptians  did  remarkably  good  work  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  Assiut  to  Korti,  a  distance  of  800  m.,  and  the 
training  and  experience  thus  gained  were  of  great  value  in  all 
subsequent  operations.  The  honesty  and  discipline  of  the 
fellah  were  shown  to  be  undoubtedly  of  a  high  order.  When  the 
crews  of  the  whale-boats  were  conveying  stores,  the  forwarding 
officers  tried  to  keep  brandy  and  such  like  medical  comforts 
from  the  European  crews,  coffee  and  teafrom  Canadian  voyageurs 
and  sugar  from  Kroo  boys.  The  only  immaculate  carrier  was 
the  Egyptian.  A  large  sum  of  specie  having  failed  under  British 
escort  to  reach  Dongola,  an  equivalent  sum  was  handed  to  an 
Egyptian  lieutenant  of  six  months'  service,  with  xo  men,  and 
duly  reached  its  destination. 

Twelve  years  later  the  standard  of  honesty  was  unimpaired, 
and  the  British  officers  had  imparted  energy  and  activity  into 
Egyptians  of  all  ranks.  The  intelligent  professional  knowledge 
of  the  native  officen,  tau^t  under  BritUh  gentlemen,  and  the 
constant  hard  work  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  fellah  soldiers, 
were  the  main  factors  of  the  success  achieved  at  Omdurman  on 
the  2nd  of  September  X898.  The  large  depots  of  stores  at 
Assuan,  Haifa  and  Dongola  could  oidy  be  cursorily  supervised 
by  British  officers,  and  yet  when  the  stores  were  received  at  the 
advance  depot  the  losses  were  infinitesimal. 

By  nature  the  fellah  is  unwarlike.  Born  in  the  valley  of  a 
great  river,  he  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Ben^pdi,  who 
exists  under  similar  conditions;  but  the  Egyptian  ckt 
has  proved  capable  of  greater  improvement.  He  is 
stronger  in  frame,  and  can  undergo  greater  exertion.  ^^ 
Singulariy  unemotional,  he  stood  steady  at  Tell  el- 
Kebir  after  Arabi  Pasha  and  all  his  officen,  from  general  to  sub- 
altern, had  fled,  and  gave  way  only  when  decimated  by  the 
British  field  artUlery  firing  case  shot.  At  £1  Teb,  however,  in 
1884  he  allowed  himself  to  be  slaughtered  by  tribesmen  formerly 
despised,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  force  under  General 
Valentine  Baker  escaped.  Baker  Pasha's  force  was  termed 
constabulary,  yet  his  men  were  all  old  soldiers,  though  new  to 
their  gallant  leader  and  to  the  small  band  of  their  brave  but 
strange  British  officers.  Since  that  fatal  day,  however,  many 
of  the  fellahin  have  shown  they  are  capable  of  devoted  conduct, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  raise  in  the  soldiers  a  sense  of  self- 
respect,  and,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  oppression,  of  veracity. 
The  barrack-square  drill  was  smart  under  the  old  system,  but 
there  was  no  fire  discipline,  and  all  individuality  was  crushed. 
Now  both  are  encouraged,  and  the  men,  receiving  their  full 
rations,  are  unsurpassable  in  endurance  at  work  and  in  marching. 
All  the  troops  present  in  the  surprise  fight  when  the  Dervish 
force  was  destroyed  at  Firket  in  June  1896  had  covered  long 
distances,  and  one  battalion  (the  10th  Sudanese)  accomplished 
90  m.  within  72  hours,  including  the  march  back  to  railhead 
immediately  after  the  action.  The  troops  under  Colonel  Parsons, 
Royal  Artillery,  who  beat  the  Dervishes  at  Gedaref,  were  so 
short  of  British  officen  that  all  orden  were  necessarily  given  in 
Arabic  and  carried  to  commanden  of  units  by  Arabs.  While 
an  Egyptian  battalion  was  attacking  in  line,  it  was  halted  to 
repel  a  rush  from  the  rear,  and  front  and  rear  ranks  were  simul- 
taneously engaged,  firing  in  opposite  directions — ^yet  the  fellahin 
were  absolutely  steady;  they  shot  well  and  showed  no  signs  of 
trepidation.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  was  there  any  exultation 
after  their  victory.    It  has  been  aptly  said  "  the  fellah  would 
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make  aa  admirable  soldier  if  be  only  wished  to  kill  some  one! 
The  fellahin  furnish  three  squadrons,  five  batteries,  three  garrison 
artillery  companies  and  nine  battalions. 

The  well-educated  Egyptian  officer,  with  his  natural  aptitude 
for  figures,  does  subordinate  regimental  routine  carefully,  and 
works  wen  when  supervised  by  men  of  stronger  character.  The 
ocdinaxy  Egyptian  b  not  self-reliant  or  energetic  by  nature,  and, 
tike  most  Eastern  people,  finds  it  difficult  to  be  impartial  where 
duty  and  family  or  other  personal  relations  are  in  the  balant^ 
The  black  soldier  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  finest 
fif^ting  qualities.  Ttds  was  observed  by  British  officers,  from 
the  time  of  the  preliminaiy  operations  about  Kosha  and  at  the 
action  near  Ginnis  in  December  1885  down  to  the  brilliant 
operations  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Mahdists  on  the  Blue  Nile  after 
the  action  of  Gedaref  (subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Omdurman), 
and  the  fighting  in  Kordofan  in  1899,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  khalifa  and  his  amirs. 

Black  soldiers  served  in  the  army  of  Mehemet  Alt,  but  their 
fighting  value  was  not  then  duly  appreciated.  Prior  to  the  death 
of  the  khalifa,  many  of  bis  soldiers  deserted  to  join  their  brethren 
-who  had  been  captured  by  the  sirdar's  troops,  during  the  gradual 
advance  up  the  Nile.  After  1899  many  more  enlisted:  the 
greater  number  were  Shilluks  and  Dinkas  coming  from  the 
country  between  Fashoda  and  the  equatorial  provinces,  but  a 
proportion  came  from  the  western  borders  of  the  Sudan,  and  some 
from  Wadai  and  Bomu.  Many  were  absolute  savages,  difficult 
to  oootrol,  wayward  and  thoughtless  like  chOdren.  Sudanese 
are  very  excitable  and  apt  to  get  out  of  hand;  unlike  the  fellahs 
they  are  not  fond  of  drUI,  and  are  slow  to  acquire  it;  but  their 
dash,  pugnacious  instincts  and  desire  to  close  with  an  enemy, 
are  valuable  military  quah'ties.  The  Sudanese,  moreover,  shoot 
better  than  the  fellahin,  whose  eyesight  is  often  defective.  The 
Sudanese  captain  can  seldom  read  or  write,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  hand^  of  the  Egyptian-bom  company  quartermaster- 
sergeant  as  regards  pay  and  clothing  accounts.  He  is  slow,  and 
as  a  rule  has  little  knowledge  of  drill.  •  Nevertheless  he  is  self- 
reliant,  much  respected  by  his  men,  and  can  be  trusted  in  the 
field  to  cany  out  any  orders  received  from  his  British  officer. 
The  most  ^Bdent  companies  in  the  Sudanese  battalions  are 
aqppaicntly  those  in  which  the  captain  is  a  black  and  the  lieu- 
tenants are  Egyptians. 

In  1908  the  Egyptian  army,  with  a  total  establishment  of  18,000, 
counted  of  three  squadrons  ol  cavalry  (one  composed  of  Sudanese) 
each  numberiiq;  116  men;  four  batteries  of  field  artillery  and  a 
Majdm  battery,  hones  and  mules  betng  used,  with  a  total  strength  oi 
t3S7  of  all  naiks;  the  camel  corps,  6a6  of  all  rsnks  (fellahin  and 
Sudmcse) ;  and  nine  fellahin  and  six  Sudanese  infantry  battalions, 
10.631  of  all  ranks.  Evei^  battalk)n  receives  two  additional  com- 
paiues  on  mobilixation  and  takes  the  field  with  six  companies. 

The  annasnent  of  the  infantry  u  Martini-Henry  rifie  and  bayonet; 
of  tke  cavalry,  lance,  sword  and  carbine. 

Tbeie  are  seven  gunboata  on  the  Nile. 

The  nedica]  department  (reorganised  in  188^  by  Surgeon-Major 
I.  G.  Rogen  at  the  time  of  the  cnolers  epidemic)  controls  in  peace 
luufteen  stotioa  hospitals,  and  in  war  furnishes  a  mobile  field  ho«- 
pttal  to  each  bfigsde.  There  are  also  veterinaiv  station  hospitals. 
The  supply  department  controls  mtlb  at  Tura,  Haifa  and  Khartum. 

The  strii^nt  system  of  selecting  British  officers,  originated  by  the 
first  sirdar  in  1885,  >•  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  34  em|>loycd  in 
creating  the  amy,  14  rose  to  be  generals.  The  competition  for 
enmlcnriDent  in  tne  army  is  still  severe.  In  1908  there  were  140 
Bniisn  warrant  and  non-oommissioned  officers.  Four  of  the  fellahin 
battalions  were  officered  by  Orientab;  in  the  other  five,  British 
oaoeisooinmanded.  Seven  officers  were  employed  with  the  artillery, 
six  with  the  camel  corps.  Each  oi  the  Sudanese  battalions  had  four 
British  officeis,  and  each  squadron  of  cavalry  one.  Twelve  medical 
and  two  veterinary  officers  are  also  employed  deportmentally,  as 
«cll  as  officers  acting  as  directors  of  supply,  ftc  Since  the  assump- 
tion  of  command  t^  the  third  sirdar,  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord) 
Kkchener.  the  ordnance,  supply  and  engineer  services  have  been 
sepaxataly  administered,  ana  a  financial  secretary  b  charged  with 
the  duty  of  prepariiig  the  budget,  making  contracts.  &c  The  total 
anaoal  expenditure  is  £500,000. 

The  reorganised  military  school  system  under  British  control,  for 
sopplyiog  oiScers.  dates  from  1887.  The  courK  lasts  for  about  two 
years,  and  two  hundred  students  can  be  accommodated.  After  the 
niest  of  the  Sudan  one-fourth  of  the  cadets  in  the  military 
1  of  Cairo  were  Sudanese.  Later,  however,  the  Sudanese  cadets 
timasferwd  to  a  branch  school  at  Khartum. 


The  army  raised  by  the  first  sirdar  in  January  1883  was  highly 
commended  for  iu  work  on  the  line  of  communication  in  1 884-1 88s» 
and  ita  artillery  and  camelry  dutinguished  themselves  in  the  action 
at  Kirbekan  in  February  1885.  Colonel  Sir  Francu  Grenfell  suc- 
ceeded General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  March  1885,  and  while  under 
hb  command  the  army  continued  to  improve,  and  fought  successful 
actions  at  Gemaisa,  Amn,  Toski  and  Tokar.  At  TosC  the  Dervish 
force  was  neariy  annihibted.  In  March  189a  Colonel  Kitchener 
succeeded  General  Sir  Frsncb  Grenfell,  and  four  years  Later  began  hb 
successful  reoonquest  of  the  Sudan.  In  June  1896,  owing  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Major  Wingate,  a  perfected  system  of 
secret  intelligenoe  enabled  the  sirdar  to  brin^  an  overwhelming 
force  of  6  to  1  ^inst  the  Dervish  outpost  at  Firket  and  destroy  it. 
In  September  1896  a  skirmish  at  Hafir,  with  aimilariy  successful 
tactics,  gave  the  British  commander  the  possession  of  Dongob. 
On  the  Tth  of  August  1897  Colonel  Hunter  surprised  and  annihilated 
a  weak  Dervish  garrison  at  Abu  Hamed.  to  which  place,  by  the  31st 
of  October  1897,  a  railway  had  been  laid  across  the  Nubian  desert 
from  Wadi  Haua,  a  dbtance  of  230  m.,  the  "  record  "  construction 
of  5^00  yds  surveyed,  embanked  and  bid  in  one  day  having  been 
attained.  On  the  26th  of  December  1897  the  Italbn  troops  handed 
over  Ksssab  to  Colonel  Parsons,  RJL  On  the  8th  of  April  1898 
a  British  division,  with  the  Egyptian  armv,  destroyed  the  Dervish 
force  under  the  amir  Mahmud  Ahmed,  on  XMt  Atbara  river.  On  the 
and  of  September  the  khalifa  attacked  the  British-Egyptbn  troops 
at  Kerren  (near  Omdurman),  and  being  routed,  his  men  dispersed; 
Khartum  was  occupied,  and  on  the  I9tn  of  September  the  Egyptbn 
flag  was  rehobted  at  Fashoda.  On  the  aanidi  of  September  1898 
(jedaref  was  taken  from  the  amir  Ahmed  Fcdil  by  Colonel  Parsons, 
and  on  the  s6th  of  December  the  army  of  Ahmed  Fedil  was  finally 
defeated  and  dbpersed  near  Roseires.  The  khaUfa's  army,  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  number,  after  several  unsuccessful  engagemenu 
withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  where  it  was  attacked,  on  the  S4th 
of  November  1899.  after  a  forced  inarch  by  Colonel  Wingate,  and 
annihibted.  The  khalifa  himself  was  killco ;  while  the  victor,  who 
had  joined  the  Egyptbn  army  in  1883  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  first 
sirdar,  in  December  1899  became  the  fourth  sirdar,  as  Major-General 
Sir  F.  R.  Wingate,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G..  D.S.O..  Ac  (E.  Wo.) 

n.  Ancient  Egyft 

A.  ExphratioH  and  Research. — Owing  to  its  early  develop- 
ment of  a  high  civilization  with  written  records,  its  wealth, 
and  its  preservative  climate,  Egypt  b  the  coimtry  which  most 
amply  repays  archaeological  research.  It  is  especially  those 
long  ages  during  which  Egypt  was  an  independent  centre  of 
culture  and  government,  before  Its  absorption  in  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  that  make  the  most  powerful 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  can  often  justify  thb  appeal  by 
the  ^)lcndour  of  the  monuments  representing  them.  Later, 
however,  the  hbtory  of  Hellenism,  the  provincial  hbtory  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  triumph  of  Islam 
successively  receive  brilliant  illustration  in  Egypt. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century  travellers  began  to  bring  home 
q>ecimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  handiwork:  a  valuable  stele 
from  Sakkara  of  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Kingdom  was  presented 
to  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  at  Oxford  in  1683.  I&  ihe  following 
century  the  Englishman  R.  Fbcocke  (i 704-1 765),  the  Dane 
F.  L.  Norden  (i7o8r-i74a),  both  travelling  in  1737,  and  others 
later,  planned,  described  or  figured  Egyptian  ruins  in  a  primitive 
way  and  identified  many  of  the  sites  with  cities  named  in  classical 
authors.  Napoleon's  great  military  expedition  in  1798  was 
accompanied  by  a  sdentific  commission  including  artists  and 
archaeologists,  the  results  of  whose  labours  fill  several  of  (he 
magnificent  volumes  of  the  DesaripiicH  de  r£gypte.  The 
antiquities  collected  by  the  expedition,  including  the  famous 
Rosetta  stone,  were  ceded  to  the  British  government  at  the 
capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in  x8oi.  Thereafter  Mehemet  Ali 
threw  Egypt  freely  open  to  Europeans,  and  a  busy  traffic  in 
antiquities  began,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  consub  of 
different  powers.  From  the  year  i8so  onwards  the  growth  of 
the  Eunqiean  collections  was  rapid,  and  Champollion's  decipher- 
ments (see  below,  §  "  Language  and  Writing  ")  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  dating  from  i8sf,  added  fresh  impetus  to 
the  fashion  of  collecting.  In  spite  of  doubts  as  to  their  trust- 
worthiness. In  1827  a  combined  expedition  led  by  Champollion 
and  Rosellini  was  despatched  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  Tuscany,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work 
in  copying  scenes  and  inscriptions.  But  the  greatest  of  such 
expeditions  was  that  of  Lepsius.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Prussian  government,  in  i84»-x845.  Its  laboun  embraced  not 
only  Egypt  and  Nubia  (as  far  as  Khartum)  but  also  the  £;gyptian 
monuments  in  Sinai  and  Syria;  its  immense  harvest  of  material 
is  of  the  highest  value,  the  new  device  of  taking  paper  impres- 
sions or  "  squeeces  "  giving  Lepsius  a  great  advantage  over  his 
predecessors,  similar  to  that  which  was  later  conferred  by  the 
photographic  camera. 

.  A  new  period  was  opened  in  Egjrptian  exploration  in  x8s8 
when  Mariette  was  appointed  director  of  ardiaeological  works 
in  Egypt,  his  duties  being  to  safeguard  the  monuments  and 
prevent  their  exploitation  by  dealers.  As  early  as  183  s  Mehemet 
AU  had  given  orders  for  a  museum  to  be  formed;  little  however, 
was  accomplialied  before  the  whole  of  the  resulting  collection 
was  given  away  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  1855. 
Mariette,  who  was  appointed  by  the  viceroy  Said  Pash'a  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  government,  succeeded  in  making 
his  oflSce  effective  and  permanent,  in  spite  of  political  intrigues 
and  the  whims  of  an  Oriental  ruler;  he  also  secured  a  building 
on  the  island  of  Bulak  (Bulaq)  for  a  viceregal  museum  in  which 
the  results  of  his  explorations  could  be  permanently  housed. 
Supported  by  the  French  interest,  the  established  character 
of  this  work  as  a  department  of  the  Egyptian  government 
(which  also  claims  the  andent  sites)  has  been  fully  recognized 
since  the  British  occupation.  The  "  Service  of  Antiquities  " 
now  boasts  a  large  annual  budget  and  employs  a  number  of 
European  and  native  officials — a  director,  curators  of  the  museum, 
European  inspectors  and  native  sub-inspectors  of  provinces 
(at  Luxor  for  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  at  Assiut  for  Middle 
Egypt  and  the  Fayum,  at  Mansura  for  Lower  Egypt,  besides  a 
European  official  in  charge  of  the  government  excavations  at 
Memphis).  The  museum,  no  longer  the  property  of  an  individual, 
was  removed  in  1889  from  the  small  building  at  Bulak  to  a  disused 
palace  at  Giza,and  since  1903  has  been  established  at  Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo,  in  a  special  building,  of  ample  sixe  and  safe  from  fire  and 
flood.  In  the  year  i88x  the  directorship  of  the  museum  was 
temporarily  undertaken  by  Prof.  BAaspero,  who  resumed  it  in 
1899.  The  admirably  conducted  Archaeological  Survey  of  the 
portion  of  Nubia  threatened  by  the  raising  of  the  Assuan  dam 
U  in  the  charge  of  another  department — the  Survey  department, 
directed  for  many  years  up  to  1909  by  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons. 
Non-official  agencies  (supported  by  voluntary  contributions) 
for  exploration  in  Egypt  comprise  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
started  in  London  in  isIBx,  with  its  two  branches,  viz.  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  (1890)  for  copying  and  publishing  the  monuments 
above  ground,  and  the  Graeoo-Roman  Branch  (1897),  well  known 
throu^  the  brilliant  work  in  Greek  papyri  of  B.  P.  Grenfell  and 
A.  S.  Hunt;  and  the  separate  Research  Account  founded  by 
Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  in  London  (University  College) 
in  1896,  and  since  X9o«  called  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  E^^  (Me  espedalfy  Memphis).  •  The  Mission  arckiohgique 
franfaiu  au  CatrCt  established  as  a  school  by  the  French  govern- 
ment bk  x88x,  was  re-organized  in  X90X  on  a  lavish  scale  under  the 
title  JnstitMi  fnnoais  i'arekSelogie  orietUaU  du  Caire,  and  domi- 
ciled with  printing-press  and  library  in  a  fine  building  near  the 
museum.  As  the  roult  of  an  excellent  bargain,  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Munira  palace  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city. 
An  ardiaeok^t  is  attached  to  the  German  general  consulate  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  German  museums,  and  is  director  of 
the  German  Institute  of  Archaeology.  The  Orient-Gesellsdiaft 
(German  Orient-Society)  has  worked  in  Egypt  since  190X  with 
brilliant  results.  Excavitions  and  ex|4orations  are  also  con- 
ducted annually  by  the  agents  of  universities  and  museums  in 
England,  America  and  Germany,  and  by  private  explorers, 
concessions  being  granted  generally  on  the  terms  that  the 
Egyptian  government  shall  retain  half  of  the  antiquities  dis- 
covered, while  the  other  half  remains  for  the  finders. 

The  era  of  scientific  excavation  began  with  Flinden  Petrie's 
work  at  Tanb  in  1883.  Previous  explorers  kept  scientific  aims 
in  view,  but  the  idea  of  scientific  archaeology  was  not  realized 
by  them.  The  procedure  in  scientific  excavation  is  directed 
to  collecting  and  interpreting  all  the  information  that  can  be 
obtained  fiom  the  excavation  as  to  the  history  and  natuxe  of 


the  site  explored,  be  it  town,  temple,house,  cemetery  or  individual 
grave,  wasting  no  evidence  that  results  from  it  touching  the 
endless  problems  which  scientific  archaeology  affords — wl^ther 
in  regard  to  arts  and  crafts,  manners  and  customs,  language, 
history  or  beliefs.  This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  mere 
hunting  for  inscriptions,  statues  or  othn  portable  objects  which 
will  present  a  greater  or  less  value  in  theinsdves  even  when  torn 
from  their  contexL  ■  Such  may,  of  course,  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  harvest  and  working  material  of  a  scientific  excavator; 
their  presence  is  most  welcome  to  him,  but  their  comjdete  absence 
need  be  no  bar  to  his  attainment  of  important  h^torical  restilts. 
The  absence  M  scientific  excavation  in  Egypt  was  deplored  by 
the  Scottish  archaeoloigist  Alexander  Henry  Rhind  (X833-X863), 
as  early  as  x863.  -  Since  Flinders  Petrie  b^an,.the  genml  level 
of  research  has  gradually  risen,  and,  while  much  Is  shamefully 
bad  and  destructive,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  that  fully 
realizes  the  requirements  of  scientific  archaeology. 

Antiquities,  Sites,  ffe, — ^The  remains  for  archaeolo^cal  in- 
vestigation in  E^gypt  may  be  roughly  classified  as  material  and 
literary:  to  the  latter  belong  the  texts  on  papyri  and  the 
inscriptions,  to  the  former  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  with  the 
temples,  fortifications  and  houses;  remains  of  roads,  canals, 
quarries  and  other  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  ancient 
topography;  the  larger  monuments,  as  obelisks,  statues,  stelae, 
&c;  and  finally  the  small  antiquities — utensib,  dothes,  weapons, 
amulets,  &c  Where  moisture  can  reach  the  antiquities  their 
preservation  is  no  better  in  Egypt  than  it  would  have  been  in 
other  countries;  for  this  reason  all  the  papyri  in  the  Ddta  have 
perished  unless  they  happen  to  have  been  charred  by  fire.  A 
terrible  pest  is  a  kind  of  termite  which  is  kxaslly  abundant  and 
has  probably  visited  most  parts  of  Egypt  at  one  time  or  another, 
destroying  all  dead  vegetable  or  animal  material  in  the  soil  that 
was  not  specially  protected. 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  dties  built  of  crude  brick  were  very 
numerous,  especially  after  the  7th  century  b.c.,  but  owing  to 
the  value  of  stone  very  few  of  their  monuments  have  tacBped 
destruction:  even  the  mounds  o^  rubbish  which  marked  their 
sites  furnish  a  valuable  manure  for  the  fidds  and  in  consequence 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  Granite  and  other  hard  stones,  having 
but  a  limited  use  (for  millstones  and  the  like),  have  the  best 
chance  of  survivaL  At  Bubastis,  Tanis,  Behbeit  (Iseum)  and 
Heliopolis  considerable  stone  remains  have  been  discovered. 
In  the  north  of  the  Delta  wherever  salt  marshes  have  prevented 
cultivation  in  modem  times,  the  mounds,  such  as  those  of 
Pelusium,  still  stand  to  their  full  height,  and  the  more  important 
are  covered  with  ruins  of  brick  structures  of  Byzantine  and 
Arab  date. 

Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  were  less  busy  and  prosperous  in 
the  later  ages  than  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  consequently 
somewhat  less  consumption  of  the  old  Stone-work.  Moreover, 
in  many  places  equally  good  material  could  be  obtained  without 
much  difficulty  from  the  difis  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  Yet 
even  the  buried  portions  of  limestone  buildings  have  seMom  been 
permitted  to  survive  on  the  cultivated  land;  the  Nubian  sand- 
stone of  Upper  Egypt  was  of  comparatively  little  value,  and, 
generally  speaking,  buildings  in  that  material  have  fallen  into 
decay  rather  than  been  destroyed  by  quarrying. 

Starting  from  Cairo  and  going  southward  we  have  first  the 
great  pyramid-fidd,  with  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  as  its  centre; 
stretching  from  Abll  Roftsh  on  the  north  to  Lisht  on  the  south, 
it  is  followed  by  the  pjrramid  group  of  DahshOr,  the  more  isolated 
pyramids  of  MedOm  and  lUahOn,  and  that  of  Hawftra  in  the 
FaytUn.  On  the  east  bank  are  the  limestone  quarries  of  Turra 
and  Masira  opposite  Memphis.  South  of  the  FayOm  on  the 
western  border  of  the  desert  are  the  tombs  of  Deshisha,  Meir 
and  Assillt,  and  on  the  east  bank  those  of  Beni  Hasan,  the  rodt- 
cut  temple  of  Speos  Artemldos,  the  tombs  of  El  Bersha  and 
Sheikh  Said,  the  tombs  and  stelae  of  El  Amama  with  the  alabaster 
quarries  of  Hanub  in  the  desert  behind  them,  and  the  tombs  of 
Deir  el  GebrftwL  Beyond  Assillt  are  the  tombs  d  Dronka  and 
Rifa,  the  temples  of  Abydos  and  Dendera,  and  the  tombs,  &c., 
at  Akhmlm  and  Kair  cs  Saiyid,  Farther  south  are  the  stupendoua 
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rabtoC  Hicbet  on  botlrsides  of  the  river,  the  temple  of  Etna,  the 
nuns  axid  tombs  of  £1  Kib,  the  temple  of  Edf  Q,  the  quarries  of 
Sibib  and  the  temple  of  Ombos,  followed  by  the  inscribed  rocks 
of  the  Fint  Cataract,  the  tombs  and  quarries  of  Assuan  and  the 
temples  of  Philae. 

la  Nubia,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  its  icanty 
population,  the  proportion  of  monuments  surviving  is  infinitely 
greater  than  in  E^pL  Here  are  the  temples  of  DebOd,  the 
temple  and  quarries  of  Kcrtaisi,  the  templci  of  Kalabsha,  B€t 
d  WaK,  Deodar,  Ceif  HusCn,  Dakka,  Mshsraks,  Es-SebO'a, 
*AmSda  and  Derr,  the  grottos  of  EUes  ya,  the  tombs  of  Aniba, 
the  temple  of  Ibrim,  the  great  rock'templcs  of  Aba-Simbd,  the 
temples  at  Jcbd  Adda  and  Wadi  Haifa,  the  forts  and  temples  of 
Semna,  the  temples  of  Amira  (Meroitic)  and  S6leb.  Bejrond  are 
the  Ethiopian  temples  and  pyramids  of  Jebel  Barkal  and  the  other 
pyramids  of  Napata  at  Tangaai,  Ac,  the  still  Uter  psrramids  of 
Mcroe  at  Begerawfa,  and  the  temples  of  Mesauwarftt  and  Niga 
reacUag  to  within  50  m.  of  Khartflm. 

Outside  the  Nile  vaBcy  on  the  wert  are  temples  in  the  Great 
and  little  Oaacs  and  the  Oasb  of  Ammon:  on  the  cast  quarries 
and  stelae  on  the  Hammamit  road  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  mines 
and  other  remains  at  Wadi  Maghira  and  Seribit  el  KhAdim  in 
the  Saai  peninsula.  In  Syria  there  are  tablets  of  conquest  on 
the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb. 

Of  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  public  museums, 
those  of  the  British  Museum,  Leiden,  Berlin,  the  Louvre,  Turin 
were  already  very  important  in  the  fint  half  of  the  19th  century, 
also  in  a  leas  degree  those  of  Florence,  B<rfogna  and  the  Vatican. 
Most  of  these  have  since  been  greatly  increased  and  many  others 
have  been  created.  By  far  the  Uigest  collection  in  the  world 
is  that  at  Cairow  In  America  the  museums  and  universities  of 
Boston,  CUcsgo,  Philadelphia,  San  Frandsoo  and  New  York 
have  collect  ions  of  greater  or  less  interesL  Besides  these  the 
fflosevms  of  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Oxford  are 
noteworthy  in  Great  Britain  for  their  Egyptian  antiquities, 
as  are  those  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Marseilles,  Munich, 
Copenhagen,  Palermo  and  Athens;  there  are  also  collections 
in  most  of  the  British  colonies.  Private  collections  are  numerous. 

Liivary  Reeords.'-ln  estimating  the  sources  of  information 
reguding  pre-Chiistian  Egypt,  the  native  sources,  first  opened 
to  us  by  Champollion,  are  infixiitely  the  most  important.  With 
very  few  excq>tions  they  are  contemporary  with  the  events 
whkh  they  record.  Of  the  composition  erf  history  and  the 
desaiptioa  of  their  own  manners  and  customs  by  the  Egjrptians 
for  posterity,  few  traces  have  reached  our  day.  Consequently 
the  information  derived  from  their  monuments,  in  spite  of  their 
great  abundance,  is  of  a  fortuitous  character.  For  one  early 
papyrus  that  survives,  many  millions  must  have  perished.  If 
the  joaraals  of  accounts,  the  letters  and  business  documents, 
hsdcooiedown  to  uscM  fMSJC,  they  would  no  doubt  have  yielded 
to  research  the  history  and  life  of  Egypt  day  by  day;  but  those 
that  now  represent  a  thousand  years  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
Middle  Kingdom  together  would  not  half  fill  an  ordinary  muni- 
meat  chest.  A  lar^  proportion  of  the  records  on  stone  have 
sarvived,  but  that  an  event  should  be  inscribed  on  stone  depends 
ona  variety  of  circumstances  and  not  necessarily  on  its  importance. 
There  aaay  seem  to  be  a  great  abundance  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
bat  tb^  have  to  cover  an  enormous  q>ace  of  time,  and  even  in 
the  periods  which  are  best  represented,  gravestones  recording 
the  names  of  privaU  persons  with  a  prayer  or  two  are  scarcely 
material  for  history.  A  scrap  of  annals  has  been  found  extending 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Vth  Dynasty,  as  well  as  a  very 
frsgmcntary  list  of  kings  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  help  out  the  scattered  data  of  the  other 
As  to  manners  and  customs,  although  we  possess 
ao  qrstcmatic  descriptions  of  them  from  a  native  source,  the 
aatxvc  artists  and  scribes  have  presented  us  with  exceptionally 
rich  materiab  in  the  painted  and  sculptured  scenes  of  the  tombs 
from  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms  and  the  New  Empire.  For 
the  Ddtaic  dynasties  these  sources  fail  absolutely,  the  scenes  being 
thcs  either  purely  reli^ous  or  conventional  imitations  of  the 


Fortunately  the  native  reoordi  are  kigdy  wpplemented  by 
others:  valuable  information  oomes  from  cuneiform  literature, 
belonging  to  two  widely  separated  periods.  The  first  group  h 
contemporary  with  the  XVIUth  and  XDCth  Dynasties  and 
coosisu  in  the  first  place  of  the  Tell  d  Amama  tablets  with 
others  related  to  them,  containing  the  reports  of  governors 
of  the  Syrian  possessions  of  Egypt,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  kings  of  Babykm,  Aasur,  Mitanni  and  Khatti  (the  Hittitcs) 
with  the  Pharaohs.  The  sequel  to  this  is  furnished  by  Winckler's 
discovery  of  documents  relating  to  Ramescs  II.  of  the  XlXth 
Dynasty  in  the  Hittite  capital  at  Boghas  Keui  (see  also  Hmms 
and  Pniu).  The  other  group  comprises  the  annab  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  Assyrian  kings  Eurhsddon  and  Assur-bani-pal, 
recording  their  invasions  of  Egypt  under  the  XXVth  Dynasty. 
There  are  also  a  few  references  to  Egypt  of  kter  date  down  to 
the  reigh  of  Darius.  In  Hebrew  literature  the  Pentateuch,  the 
historical  books  and  the  prophets  alike  contain  scanty  but 
precknis  information  regarding  Egypt.  Aramaic  papyri  written 
principally  by  Jews  of  the  Persian  perkxl  (5th  century  BX.) 
have  been  found  at  Sjrene  and  Memphis. 

Of  all  the  external  sources  the  literary  aeooonts  written  in 
Greek  are  the  most  valuable.  They  comprise  frsi^ents  of  the 
native  historian  Manetho,  the  descriptions  of  Egypt  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  the  geographical  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  lais  and  Qairis  and  other  monographs 
or  scattered  notices  of  less  importance.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Alexander's  conquest,  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Roman  occupation  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Greek  sources, 
and  in  fact  almost  the  same  mi^t  be  sud  of  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
The  non-litcrary  Greek  remains  in  papyri  and  inscriptions 
which  are  being  found  in  great  abundance  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  life  in  Egypt  and  the  administration  of  the  country  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  Arab  conquest.  On 
the  other  hand,  papyri  and  inscriptions  in  Latin  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  and  the  literary,  remains  hi  that  language  are  of 
small  importance  for  Egypt. 

Arabic  literature  appears  to  be  entirely  barren  of  authentic 
information  regarding  the  earlier  condition  of  the  country. 
Two  centuries  of  unchallenged  Christianity  had  broken  almost 
completely  the  traditions  of  paganism,  even  if  the  Moslems  had 
been  willing  to  consider  them,  either  in  their  fandful  accounts 
of  the  origins  of  dtics,  &c,  or  elsewhere. 

B.  Tk$  Country  im  Aneiemt  Tima.—Tht  native  name  of 
Egypt  was  KCmi  (KM-T),  clearly  meaning  "  the  Mack  Und," 
Egypt  being  so  called  from  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil 
(cf.  Plut.  Ikis,  d  Os.  cap.  35);  in  poetical  inscriptions  Kim  is 
often  opposed  to  Taskri, "  the  red  land,"  referring  to  the  sandy 
descxts  around,  which  however,  would  probably  be  included 
in  the  term  Kimi  in  its  widest  sense.  Egypt  is  caiUed  in  Hebrew 
Mizraim,  orifO»  possibly  a  dual  form  describing  the  country  in 
reference  to  its  two  great  natural  and  historic^  divisions  of 
Upper  E|^t  and  Lowier  Egypt:  but  Misraim  (poetically 
sometimes  MSsOr)  often  means  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt 
being  named  Pathros,  "  the  south  land.'*  In  As^rian  the  name 

war Mu^ri,  Mi$ri:  b  Arabic  it  is  Mifr,  ^^m,  pronounced  Masr  in 


the  vulgar  dialect  of  Egypt.  These  names  are  certainly  of 
Semitic  origin  and  perhaps  derive  from  the  Assyrian  with  the 
meaning  "  frontier-luid "  (see  Mizxaui).  Winckler's  theory 
of  a  separate  Mufri  immediately  south  of  Palestine  is  now 
generally  rejected  (see,  for  instance,  Ed.  Meyer,  Dii  Israditm 
wid  ikrt  NachbarsUlmmt,  45s).  The  Greek  AlYinrrot  (Aegyptus) 
occurs  as  early  as  Homer;  in  the  Odystey  it  is  the  name  of  the 
Nile  (maac.)  as  well  as  of  the  country  (fcm.):  later  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  country.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure  (see  Pietsch* 
mann  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RealencychfidU,  r.v.  "Aigyptos"). 
Brugsch's  derivation  from  Hakeptah,  a  name  of  the  northern 
capital,  Memphis,  though  attractive,  is  unconfirmed. 

Egypt  normally  included  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  from 
the  First  Cataract  to  the  sea;  pure  Egyptians,  however,  formed 
the  population  of  Lower  Nubia  above  the  Cataract  in  prehistoric 
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times;  at  some  periods  also  the  land  wis  divided  into  separate 
kingdoms,  while  at  others  Egypt  stretched  southward  into 
Nubia,  and  it  generally  daimed  the  neighbouring  Libyan  deserts 
and  oases  on  the  west  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  east  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Sinai  and  the  Mediterranean  c^st 
as  far  as  Rhinocorura  (£1  Arfsh).  The  physical  features  in 
andent  times  were  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  bed  of  the  Nile  was  lower:  it  appears  to  have  risen  by 
its  own  deposits  at  a  rate  of  about  4  in.  in  a  century.  In  the 
north  of  the  Delta,  however,  there  ¥ras  m  sinking  of  the  land, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  accumulations  on  some  of  the 
andent  sites  there  extend  bdow  the  present  sea-Ievd.  On  the 
other  hand  at  the  south  end  of  the  Suez  canal  the  land  may 
have  risen  bodily,  since  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  been 
cut  off  by  a  bank  of  rock  from  the  Bitter  Ukes,  which  were 
probably  Joined  to  it  in  former  days.  The  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  islands  in  it  are  subject  to  gradual  but  constant  altera- 
tion—indeed, several  andent  sites  have  been  much  eroded  or 
destroyed— and  the  main  volume  of  the  stream  may  in  course  of 
time  be  diverted  into  what  has  previously  been  a  secondary 
channel.  According  to  the  classical  writers,  the  mouths  or 
branches  of  the  Nile  in  the  Ddta  were  five  in  number  (seven 
induding  two  that  were  artifidal):  now  there  are  only  two. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  main  stream  tended  as  now  to  flow  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley,  while  to  the  west  was  a  paralld 
stream  corre^Mnding  to  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  From  the  latter 
a  canal  or  branch  led  to  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  which,  until  the 
3rd  century  b.c.,  filled  the  deep  depression  of  the  Fayum,  but 
is  now  represented  only  by  the  stnmgly  brackish  waters  of  the 
Birket  d  KerOn,  left  in  the  deepest  part  The  area  of  alluvial 
land  has  probaUy  not  changed  greatly  in  historic  times.  The 
prindpal  changes  that  have  occurred  are  due  to  the  grip  which 
civilization  has  taken  upon  the  land  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  often  weakening  but  now  firmer  than  ever.  In  early 
days  no  doubt  the  soil  was  cultivated  in  patches,  but  gradually 
a  great  system  of  canab  was  oiganized  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government,  both  for  irrigation  and  for  transport. 
The  wild  flora  of  the  alluvial  valley  was  probably  always  re- 
stricted and  eventually  was  reduced  almost  to  the  "  weeds  of 
cultivation,"  when  every  acre  of  soil,  at  one  period  of  the  year 
under  water,  and  at  another  roasted  under  the  burning  heat  of  a 
scmi-tropicaJ  sun,  was  carefully  tilled.  The  acada  abounded 
on  the  bordeis  of  the  valley,  but  the  groves  were  gradually  cut 
down  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the  charcoal-burner. 
The  desert  was  full  of  wild  life,  the  balance  of  nature  bdng 
preserved  by  the  carnivorous  animals  preying  on  the  herbivorous; 
trees  watered  by  soakage  from  the  Nile  protected  the  under- 
growth and  encouraged  occasional  rainfall.  But  this  balance 
was  upset  by  the  early  introduction  of  the  goat  and  later  of 
the  camel,  which  destroyed  the  sapling  trees,  while  the  grown 
ones  fell  to  the  axe  of  the  woodcutter.  Thus  in  all  probability 
the  Egyptian  deserts  have  become  far  poorer  in  animals  and 
trees  than  they  were  in  primitive  times.  Much  of  Lower  Egypt 
was  left  in  a  wilder  state  than  Upper  Egypt.  The  marshy  lands 
in  the  north  were  the  resort  of  fishermen  and  fowlers,  and  the 
papyrus,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  a  regular  industry,  pro- 
tected an  abundance  of  wild  life.  The  abandonment  of  papyrus 
culture  in  the  8th  century  a.d.,  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  sea,  have  converted  mucl^  of  that  country 
into  barren  salt  marsh,  which  only  years  of  draining  and  washing 
can  restore  to  fertility. 

The  rich  *allu vial  deposits  of  the  Nile  which  respond  so  readily 
to  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  ensured  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Moulded  into  brick,  without  burning,  this  black  clay  also  supplied 
the  common  wants  of  the  builder,  and  even  the  palaces  of  the 
greatest  kings  were  constructed  of  crude  brick.  For  more  lasting 
and  ambitious  work  in  temples  and  tombs  the  materials  could 
be  obtained  from  the  rocks  and  deserts  of  the  Nile  valley.  The 
chief  of  these  was  limestone  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  com- 
posing the  diffs  which  lined  the  valky  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
to  the  ndghbourhood  of  El  Kib;  the  best  quality  was  obtained 
<m  the  east  side  opposite  Memphis  from  the  quarries  of  Turra 


and  Masftra.  Fkom  El  KAb  southward  its  place  was  taken  by 
Libyan  sandstone,  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  unsuitable  for 
fine  sculpture.  These  two  were  the  ordinary  building  stones. 
In  the  limestone  was  found  the  flint  <^  chert  used  for  weapons  and 
instruments  in  early  times.  For  alabaster  the  principal  quarry 
was  that  of  Hanub  in  the  desert  10  m.  behind  El  Amama,  but  It 
was  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  limestone  region,  induding  a  spot 
near  Alexandria.  A  hard  and  fine-grained  qjartzite  sandstone 
was  quarried  at  Jebel  Ahmar  behLid  Hdiopolis,  and  basalt 
was  found  thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ddta  to  near 
the  Wadi  TumiUlt.  Red  granite  was  obtained  from  the  First 
Cataract,  breoda  and  diorice  were  quarrinl  from  very  early  times 
in  the  Wadi  Hammamit,  on  the  road  from  G>pto8  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  porphyry  was  brought,  chiefly  in  Roman  times  but. 
also  in  the  prehistoric  age,  from  the  same  region  at  Jebd  Dokh&n. 

Egypt  was  poor  in  metals.  Gold  was  obtained  chiefly  from 
Nubia:  iron  was  found  In  small  quantities  in  the  country  and 
at  one  time  was  worked  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Assuin.  Some 
copper  was  obtained  in  Sinai.  Of  stones  that  were  accounted 
predous  Sinai  produced  turquoise  and  the  Egyptian  deserts 
garnet,  camelian  and  jasper. 

The  native  supply  of  wood  fof  industrial  purposes  was  ex-> 
ceedin^y  bad:  there  was  no  native  wood  long  enough  and 
straight  enough  to  be  used  in  joiners'  work  or  sculpture  without, 
fitting  and  patching:  palm  trees  were  abundant,  and  if  the 
trees  could  be  spared,  thdr  split  stems  could  be  used  for  roofing. 
For  boatbuilding  papyrus  stems  and  acada  wood  were  employed, 
and  for  the  best  work  cedar-wood  was  imported  from  Lebanon. 

Egypt  was  isolated  by  the  deserts  and  the  sea.  The  Nile 
valley  afforded  a  passage  by  ship  or  on  foot  into  Niibia,  where, 
however,  little  wealth  was  to  be  sought,  though  gold  and  rarities 
from  the  Sudan,  such  as  ivory  and  ebony,  came  that  way  and  aa 
armed  raid  coidd  yidd  a  good  spoil  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The 
poverty-stricken  and  barbarous  Nubians  were  strong  and 
courageous,  and  gladly  served  in  Egypt  as  mercenary  soldiers 
and  police.  Through  the  oases  also  ran  paths  to  the  Sudan  by 
which  the  raw  merchandise  of  the  southern  countries  could  be 
brought  to  Egypt.  Eastward,  roads  led  through  the  Arabian 
mountains  to  the  Red  Sea,  whence  ships  made  voyages  to  the 
incense-bearing  land  of  Puom*  (Punt)  on  the  Somali  coast  of 
Africa,  rich  also  in  gold  and  ivory.  The  mines  of  Sinai  could  be 
reached  dther  by  sea  or  by  land  along  the  route  of  the  Exodus. 
The  roads  to  Syria  skirted  the  east  border  of  the  Ddta  and  then 
followed  the  coast  from  near  Pelusium  through  El  Arfsh  and 
Gaza.  A  secondary  road  branched  off  through  the  Wadi  Tumilit, 
whence  the  ways  ran  northwards  to  Syria  and  southwards  to 
SinaL  On  the  Libyan  side  the  oasis  of  Slwa  could  be  reached 
from  the  Lake  of  Moeris  or  from  Tcrrana  (Terenuthb),  or  by  the 
coast  route  which  also  led  to  the  Cjrrenaica.  The  Egyptians 
had  some  traffic  on  the  Mediterranean  from  very  remote  times, 
especially  with  Byblus  in  Phoenida,  the  port  for  cedar-wood. 

Of  the  populations  surrounding  Egypt  the  negroes  (NehsQ 
'in  the  south  (Cush)  were  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  dvilization: 
the  people  of  Puoni  and  of  Libya  (the  Tehen,  &c.)  were  pale  in 
colour  and  superior  to  the  negroes,  but  still  show  no  sign  of 
a  high  culture.  The  Syrians  and  the  Keftiu,  the  latter  now 
identified  with  the  Cretans  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Aegean  dvilization,  are  the  only  peoples  who  by  their  elaborate 
dothing  and  artistic  products  reveal  themselves  upon  the 
andent  Egyptian  monuments  as  the  equals  in  culture  of  the 
Egyptian  nation. 

The  Eg3rptians  seem  to  have  applied  no  distinctive  name  to 
themsdves  in  early  times:  they  called  themselves  proudly  rdmi 
(RMTW),  f .«.  simply  "  men,"  "  people,"  while  the  despised  races 
around  them,  collectively  g'SWT,  "  desert-peoples,"  were  dis- 
tinguished -by  spedal  appeUations.  The  races  of  mankind, 
including  the  Egyptians,  were  often  called  the  Nine  Archers. 
Ultimately  the  Egyptians,  when  their  insularity  disappeared 
under  the  successive  dominations  of  Ethiopia,  Assyria  and 
Persia,  described  themsdves  as  rem-n-Kimit  **  men  of  Egypt." 
Whence  the  population  of  Egypt  as  we  trace  it  in  prehistoric 
and  historic  times  came,  is  not  certain.    The  early  dvilization 
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of  Egypt  shows  remarkable  coincidences  with  that  of  Babybnb, 
the  boguage  »  of  a  Semitic  type,  the  religion  may  well  be  a 
compound  of  a  lower  African  and  a  higher  Asiatic  order  of  ideas. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  mummies,  the  Egyptians  were 
of  slender  build,  with  darL  hair  and  of  Caucasian  type.  Dr 
Elliott  Smith,  who  has  examined  thousands  of  skeletons  and 
mummies  of  all  periods,  finds  that  the  prehistoric  population  of 
Upper  Egypt,  a  branch  of  the  North  African-Mediterranean- 
Axabian  race,  dianged  with  the  advent  of  the  dynasties  to  a 
stronger  type,  better  developed  than  before  in  skull  and  muscle. 
This  was  apparently  due  to  admixture  with  the  Lower  Egyptians, 
who  themselTes  had  been  affected  by  Syrian  immigration.  There- 
after little  further  change  is  observable,  although  the  rich  lands 
of  Egypt  must  have  attracted  foreigners  from  all  parts.  The 
Egyptian  artists  of  the  New  Empire  assigned  distinctive  types 
of  feature  as  wdi  as  of  dress  to  the  different  races  with  which  they 
came  into  contaa,  Hittites,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Bedouins,  negroes, 

The  people  of  Egypt  were  not  naturally  fieree  or  cruel.  In- 
tellectually, too,  they  were  somewhat  sluggish,  careless  and 
unbusinesslike.  In  the  mass  they  were  a  body  of  patient 
hbourers,  tilling  a  rich  soil,  and  hating  all  foreign  lands  and  ways. 
The  wealth  of  their  country  gave  scope  for  ability  within  the 
population  and  also  attracted  it  from  outside:  it  enabled  the 
ki^  to  orgamxe  great  monumental  enteiprises  as  well  as  to 
arm  irresistible  raids  upon  the  inferior  tribes  around.  Urged 
on  by  necessity  and  opportunity,  the  Egyptians  possessed 
aoffident  enterprise  and  originating  power  to  keep  ahead  of 
their  neighbours  in  most  departments  of  civilization,  until  the 
more  warlike  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia  overwhelmed  them 
and  the  keener  intellects  of  the  Greeks  outshone  them  in  almost 
every  departmenL  The  debt  of  civilization  to  Egypt  as  a 
pioneer  must  be  considerable,  above  all  perhaps  in  religious 
thought.  The  moral  ideals  of  iu  nameless  teachers  were  high 
from  an  early  date:  their  conception  of  an  after-life  was  ex- 
cecdingiy  vivid:  the  piety  of  the  Egyptlam  in  the  later  days 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  and  scoffing  to  their  contemporaries; 
it  IS  generaDjr  a^eed  that  certain  features  in  the  development  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  Uaced  to'  Egypt  as  their  birthplace  and 
ttidaa» 

For  reseaiches  into  the  ethnography  of  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ooontries,  tec  W.  Max  Multer.  Asien  »nd  Enropa  nock  jUn 
cUatTlmsckrifUn  (Leipxig.  1893).  Bgyplolo^ical  JUsearckes  (Washing- 
ton, 1906);  for  measurements  of  Egyptian  skulls,  Mtss  Fawcett 
ia  Bimmttnka  (190a):  A.  Thomson  and  D.  Randall-Mad ver,  Tkt 
Aneiemi  Races  ^Ikt  Thebaid  (Oxford,  1905)  (of.  criticisms  in  Afaa, 
1905;  and  for  comparisons  with  modem  mcasurenicnts,  C.  S.  Myers, 
fymm.  AntkropOoiual  InstittiU,  1905.  80).  W.  Flinders  Petne  has 
collected  and  discussed  a  scries  of  facial  types  shown  in  prehistonc 
and  cariy  Egyptian  sculpture.  Journal  Antkropolopcal  InsMiUe, 
1001 .  248.  For  Elltoct  Smith's  results  see  Tk€  Cairo  Saentific  Jownai, 
Ko.  90b  voL  iiL,  March  1909. 

DmsMm.—ln  ancient  times  Egypt  was  divided  into  two 
regions,  representing  the  kingdoms  that  existed  before  Menes. 
Lower  Egypt,  comprising  the  Delta  and  iU  bordeis,  formed 
the  "  North  Land,"  To-mtk,  and  reached  up  the  valley  to  include 
Memphis  and  iU  province  or  "  nome/'  while  the  remainder  of  the 

ian  Nile  valley  was  "  the  South/  Shema  (§M*W^t^  \ 

The  soath,  il  only  as  the  abode  of  the  sun,  always  had  the  preced- 
ence over  the  north  in  Egypt,  and  the  west  over  the  east.  Later 
the  two  regions  were  known  respectively  as  P-to-rCs  (Pathros), 
**  the  south  land,"  and  P-to-meh, "  the  north  land."  In  practical 
adnrinisimtion  this  historic  distinction  was  sometimes  observed, 
at  others  ignored,  but  in  religious  tradition  it  had  a  firm  hold. 
In  Roman  times  a  different  system  marked  off  a  third  region, 
■auMly  Middle  Egypt,  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  southward. 
Theoretically,  as  its  name  Heptanomis  implies,  this  division 
fpntiinfd  seven  nomes,  actually  from  the  Hermopolite  on  the 
sovth  to  the  Memphite  on  the  north  (excluding  the  Arsinoite 
acmrding  to  the  papyri).  Some  tendency  to  this  existed  eariier. 
Egypt  to  the  south  of  the  Heptanomis  was  the  Thebais,  caUed 
P-tcsh«-Ne, "  the  province  of  Thebes/*  as  early  as  the  XXVlth 


D3masty.  The  Thebais  was  much  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  was  separated  politically  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty,  though  the  old  division  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  was  resumed  in  the  XXVlth  Dynasty, 
lif  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  represented  andcnt  kingdoms, 
the  nomes  have  been  thought  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  tribal 
settlements.  They  are  found  in  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  Ilird  Dynasty,  and  the  very  name  of  Thoth,  and  that 
of  another  very  andent  god,  are  derived  from  those  of  two  con- 
tiguous nomes  in  Lower  Egyp^*  1^  names  are  written  by  special 

emblems  phced  on  standards,  such  as  an  ibis    yj^,  a  Jackal 

^■i,  a  hare  ^^,  a  feathered  crown  S  ^  ^  sbtnim  J 


a  blade  ^-^1  &c.,  suggesting  tribal  badges.   Some  nomes  having 


a  common  badge  but  distinguished  as  "  nearer  "  or  "  further," 
La  "  northern  "  or  "  southern,"  have  simply  been  split,  as  they 
are  contiguous:  in  one  case,  however,  corre^wnding  **  eastern  " 
and  "  western  "  Harpoon  nomes  are  widely  separated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Delta.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  "  the  West/'  *'  the 
Beginning  of  the  East/'  it  is  obvious  that  the  names  are  derived 
soldy  from  their  geographical  situation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  divisions  are  geographical  in  the  main,  but  it  seems 
likdy  that  there  were  also  reUgious,  tribal  and  other  historical 
reasons  for  them.  How  their  boundaries  were  determined  is  not 
certain:  in  Upper  Egypt  in  many  cases  a  single  nome  embraced 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  number  and  nomenclature  of  the 
nomes  were  never  absolutdy  fixed.  In  temples  of  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  age  the  full  series  is  figured  presenting  thdr  tribute  to 
the  god,  and  this  series  approximatdy  agrees  with  the  scattered 
data  of  eariy  monuments.  The  normal  number  of  the  nomes 
in  the  sacred  lists  appears  to  be  4»,  of  which  as  belonged  to 
Upper  Egypt  and  so  to  Lower  Egypt.  In  reality  again  these 
nomcKlivisions  were  treated  with  considerable  freedom,  bdng 
q;>lit  or  reunited  and  thdr  boundaries  readjusted.  Each  nome 
had  it^  metropolis,  normally  the  seat  of  a  governor  or  nomarch 
and  the  centre  of  its  reUgious  observances.  During  the  New 
Empire,  except  at  the  bei^ining,  the  nomes  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirdy  ignored:  under  the  Deltaic  dynasties  (except  of 
course  in  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  writing)  they  were  named 
after  the  metropolis,  as  "  the  province  {tosh)  of  Busiris,"  "  the 
province  of  Sals,"  &c:  hence  the  Greek  names  Boumpfrvt 
voiJnt  &c  The  Arsinoite  nome  was  added  by  the  Pt<demies 
after  the  draining  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  (^.v.).  and  in  the  later 
Ptolemaic  and  the  Roman  times  many  changes  and  additions 
to  the  list  must  have  been  made.  In  Christian  texts  the 
"  provinces  "  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

See  H.  Brugsch,  CtOKrapkisckt  InuknfUn  aUaiyptiseker  Denk- 
mdUr  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1857-1860),  and  for  the  nomes  on  monuments 
of  the  Old  Kingdom.  N.  de  G.  Davics,  Matlaba  of  PtakkeUp  and 
AkketkeUp  (London,  1901),  p.  24  et  sqq. 

KtHg  and  CavemmeHt.—Tht  government  of  Egypt  was 
monarehicaL  The  king  (for  titles  see  Pbaxaoh)  was  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy:  he  was  himself  divine  and  is  often  styled  "  the 
good  god,"  and  was  the  proper  mediator  between  gods  and  men. 
He  was  also  the  dispenser  of  office,  confirmer  of  hereditary  titles 
and  estates  and  the  fountain  of  justice.  Oaths  were  generally 
sworn* by  the  "  life  "  of  the  king.  The  king  wore  spedai  head- 
dresses and  costumes,  induding  the  crowns  of  Upper  (1  and 

Lower  Egypt  V  (often  united  ^),  and  the  cobra  upon  his 

forehead.  Females  were  admitted  to  the  succession,  but  very 
few  instances  occur  before  the  Cleopatras.  The  most  notable 
Pharaonic  queen  in  her  own  right  was  Hatshepsut  in  the  X  Vlllth 
Dynasty,  but  her  reign  was  ignored  by  the  later  ruleis  even  of 
her  own  family.  A  certain  Nitocris  of  about  the  Vlllth  Dynasty 
and  Scemiophris  of  the  XUth  Dynasty  are  in  the  lists,  but  are 
quite  obscwe.  Yet  inheritance  throiugh  the  female  Une  was 
fully  recognized,  and  marriage  with  the  heiress  princess  was 
sought  by  usurpers  to  legitimate  the  claims  of  thdr  offspring* 
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Often,  aptdtUy  In  the  Xllth  Dynuty,  tt>  Uaf  iModit«l  Ui 
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From  time  to  time  leutUl  coodiliODi  pieviikd:  Ibt  (ittt 
on  the  nodtl  of  the  royil  couit,  and  weit  with  difficulty  k^  in 

qnuiic*  of  Huab)  docwmfWi  vere  dUcd  in  tlw  yon  ol  rtiga 
of  tbcM  IcDdMory  nable*.  tinder  the  Empin  iU  power  wu 
ipiln  cenlnliud  la  the  hand)  ol  the  Phuwb.  Tbe  ipportioa- 
OKat  oC  dutiea  unoDfit  llie  unim  oi  oSdili  nricd  fnnn  *(« 
to  Me,  n  did  their  titiei.   Membcn  id  tbe  nytl  fiddly  (eoenlly 

by  >  mt  burtiBaicy,  u  tbe  bud  of  wUdi,  tcqwuiblc  to  the 
tdat.  wu  tbe  viiier,  or  imnetima  two  vUen,  one  for  Upper 
Eiypt,  tlw  otber  for  lower  Egypt  (in  which  cue  the  [omier, 
uitioud  u  Thebci,  hid  the  pre(«dena}.  The  datin  of  ihe 
vUei  uid  Ihe  pnceduie  in  U*  court  ue  detailed  In  t  long 
inecripUoa  whldi  to  repeated  in  three  lombi  of  the  XVIIIih 
Dyniil/  at  Thebs  (Bicailcd,  Sairdi,  il.  |  66j  et  aeqq.].  The 
■trictot  impattiality  wia  eajolned  upon  him,  and  he  wu  adviied 
to  bold  alool  tnm  the  people  Id  onler  U>  piaerve  hii  authority. 
Ibe  oBcc  of  vider  wu  by  as  mtuM  a  tinecuR.  All  the  biuineu 
oi  the  country  wu  ovtthwked  by  him — lieanuy,  taxation,  atmy. 
law-ooviti,  opedltloai  of  every  fcind.  Ecs^  wis  the  vut 
CMate  of  Phanoh,  and  the  viijer  wu  the  aleward  of  lu 

^nwy. — The  youlh  <d  Egypt  wu  liable  to  be  called  upon 
lor  icrvlci  in  the  field  under  the  local  diiefi.  Thcii  training 
conslilcd  of  gymnulic  and  warlike  eietdici  which  developed 
ttrencth  and  diidpline  that  would  be  u  useful  in  eiccuting 
public  work)  and  b  dngf^ng  Urge  monument)  u  in  atrlctly 
mililaty  tervlc*.  They  were  armed  In  »eparaie  omipanla  with 
bowB  and  arrowi,  tpan,  daggers  and  ahie]dj»  and  the  officprt 
carried  battle-aies  and  m.'uxi.  The  army,  commanded  in  chief 
by  Una  under  the  Vlth  Dynaity  lor  raidi  in  Sinai  or  Filaline, 
compiiied  levies  from  every  part  of  EgyP^  and  from  Nubia, 
each  under  Ita  own  leader.  Under  the  New  Empire,  when  Egypt 
wu  almoat  a  military  itale,  the  army  wu  a  more  ipecialiied 
InMltatlan,  the  ait  of  war  in  licge  and  itntegy  had  developed, 
divWom  were  foimed  wiih  ipedal  ttandudt,  there  were  regiments 
■nncd  with  baltle-iia  and  tdmitut,  and  chuiou  formed  an 
(oentlal  part  of  the  host.  Egyptian  cavalry  ue  HOI  reproented 
vpoa  the  nxmuments,  and  we  heu  Utile  of  such  at  any  lime. 
Herodotua  divides  the  army  Into  two  claasci,  the  Calaairici  and 
the  Hermolybia:  IheK  namca,  although  he  wu  not  aware  of  it, 
mean  leapectively  hone>  aikd  foot-ioldieii,  but  it  ii  poulble 
that  the  farmer  name  wu  only  tndilional  and  had  chanc- 
teiiicd  thoie  who  fought  from  chadou,  a  mode  of  warfare 
that  wu  obulete  In  Herodolui'i  own  day:  u  *  matter  of 
fact  both  daiia  are  said  to  have  served  on  the  warships  oi 
Xeties' fleet. 

■Armi  Old  Annuir, — From  the  contents  of  graves  and  other 
remains,  and  Ihe  sculptured  and  painted  icenei,  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  obtained  ol  the  weapona  of  the  Egyptians  at  all 
periods  from  (he  prcliiitoric  age  onwards.  Only  a  few  pwits 
are  here  noted.  Stone  mace-beads  an  found  in  the  earliest 
cemcleries,  logelher  with  fiini  implemcDIS  that  may  be  the  heads 
of  lances,  tic.,  and  thin  Icaf-thiped  daggers  oi  bionic  Stone 
smw-beadi  are  common  on  the  surface  of  the  desert.*  Thin 
branie  snow-heads  appear  at  an  eirly  duei  under  the  Empire 
they  are  stoulcr  and  furnished  wiih  a  tang,  and  lalcr  still, 
(awards  Ihe  Creek  period,  they  »re  sockeied  (oitea  three-sided), 
or,  if  of  iron,  still  tanged.  The  wooden  club,  a  somewhal  primi- 
tive weapon,  seems  to  have  been  considered  chsraclerislic  of 
foreigners  from  very  early  times,  and,  in  scents  dating  Imm  the 
Uiddle  Kingdom,  belong  principally  to  the  levies  from  the 
surrounding  barbarians.  Ihe  dagger  grew  longer  and  stouter, 
but  tbe  sword  made  Its  appearance  late,  probably  hrsl  in  the 
bands  af  the  Sktriiuia  (Sardinian?),  mercenaries  of  Jhe  time  of 
RuDesu  II.  A  pccullu  admltar.  jUsfik  f,  is  characteriatic  of 
tbeEmpire,   Slinp  ire  £isl  beud  «I  In  Eovtiu  wutut  In  tbe '  wu 


Ith  centniy  »x.  Tbe  chulot  wu  dOBbtlew  tntndncMl  «ltli 
Ihe  borsc  In  tbe  Hjdtsoi  period;  lannl  eaampla  have  been 
discovered  In  the  tmnbt  of  tbe  New  Kingdon.  ShieUa  wei« 
covered  with  oi-liide  and  fumiBbed  with  round  iltfiting-boles 
above  the  middle.  Cuirasses  o(  bnHue  scale*  weic  worn  by  tha 
kio^  and  other  leadera.  The  linen  corslets  oi  tht  Ecyptiao 
aoldieiy  at  a  later  time  were  tamous,  and  were  adopted  by  Ihe 
Persian  army.  According  to  thepaintlnp  of  the  Bflddle  Kingdom 
b  the  tombi  ol  Bed  Uuan,  the  baltlemenia  of  biick  fortresses 
were  attacked  and  wniiched  away  with  long  and  raaiislve  spean. 
No  siege  engine*  arc  depicled,  even  b  the  time  at  the  Empire, 
and  Ihe  absence  of  orlginil  Kpustntatieui  after  tlie  XXtb 
Dynasty  renders  it  difficult  to  Jodge  tbe  advances  made  In  the 
art  of  war  during  Ihe  first  half  of  Ibe  last  millennium  B.C.  The 
inscription  of  Pankhi,  however,  proves  that  b  tbe  Sth  century 
approachei  and  tower*  were  laised  afUnst  the  wiQs  of  besieged 

FritiUmii. — Tbe  priesthood  wu  b  a  great  degree  hereditary, 

though  pcrhapa  not  easenllally  so.  In  each  temple  the  priest* 
wen  divided  into  four  orders  (until  Ptolemy  Eueigelei  added  n 
filth),  euh  of  which  served  In  lutn  for  a  lunar  month  under  the 
chief  priest  or  prophet.    They  recdvid  ihiiu  (d  tbe  innual 

bread,  vegetables,  wine,  beei.  Ac.  The  "  divine  servant*  "  or 
"piophels"  bad  residences  iwignrd  them  b  tbe  temple  area. 
In  late  limes  Ihe  priests  were  always  shaven,  and  paid  the  grestot 
attention  to  cteanllncu  and  cenmonlal  purity  already  implied 
in  their  andeni  name.  Fish  and  beans  then  were  abhorred  by 
them.  Among  the  priests  wen  the  most  teamed  meil  of  I^ypt. 
but  probably  many  wen  UHleriie.  For  the  Hellenlslic  period 
see  W.  Oito,  ^riwler  wi4  Ttmpa  im  tuttminittos  Xtytf* 
(Ldpiig,  1 90 J  lolL). 


Trait  and  Ueney, — Then  is  little  evidence  to  show  how  buying 
and  sdling'were  carried  on  b  andent  Egypt.  A  tmique  scena 
In  a  tomb  of  Ihe  IVlh  Dynuty,  howevti,  straws  men  and  women 

fans,  necklaces,  &c.  Probably  this  was  1  nuAet  b  Ihe  open  air 
such  aa  la  held  weekly  at  the  present  time  b  every  considerable 
village.  Rings  of  metal,  gold,  silver  and  bronie  played  some  part 
b  eichangc,  and  from  the  Hykaoa  period  onwards  formed  tbe 
usual  standards  by  which  aitidet  of  all  kinds  might  be  valued. 
In  the  XVIIIih  Dyoisly  the  value  of  meat,  tic,  wu  reckoned. 
b  gold;  somewhat  later  cc^iper  seems  the  commonest  slandaid, 
«od  under  the  Eleluic  dyiiastis  silver.  But  barter  must  have 
prevailed  much  looger.  The  pntious  meuls  wen  kept  in  the 
temples  under  the  lulelage  of  Ibe  deilit*.  During  tbe  XXVth 
and  XXVIth  Dynuties  silver  of  the  treasury  of  Harshafe  (ai 
Herads^wlis  Magna)  wu  comrnoBly  prescribed  b  contracts, 
and  In  the  reigD  oi  Dariua  we  bear  of  silver  of  tlie  treasury  of 
Pub  (at  Memphis).  Aiyandes,  sitiap  of  Egypt,  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  punished  by  liariu  for  mining  money 
of  equal  fineness  with  thai  of  tbe  king  in  Persia:  thus  coinage 
had  then  begun  in  Egypt.  Bui  the  eariy  coins  that  have  been 
found  there  are  mainly  Greek,  and  especially  Athenian,  and  il 
t  until  the  btroduclioo  of  ■  legular  currency  b  tbe  three 
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netab  imder  the  Ptolemks  that  much  use  wu  made  of  coined 


Con  was  the  staple  produce  of  Egypt  and  may  have  been 
dportcd  icsttUdy,  and  especially  whoi  there  was  famine  in 
oCJier  countxies.  In  the  Tell  el-Amaina  letters  the  friendly 
kings  ask  Pharaoh  for  "  much  gold."  Papyrus  rolls  and  fine 
fiiien  wen  good  merchandise  in  Phoouda  in  the  zoth  century 
B.a  From  the  eaxliest  times  Egypt  was  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  to  supply  its  wants  in  tome  degree.  Vessels  were 
fashioned  in  foreign  stone  as  eariy  as  the  1st  Dynasty.  All  silver 
moat  have  been  imported,  and  all  copper  except  a  little  that 
the  Phaxaoha  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Sinai.  Cedar  wood 
was  bron^t  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  ivory,  leopard  skins 
and  gpid  from  the  south,  all  kinds  of  spices  and  ingredients  of 
incense  from  Somaliland  and  Arabia,  fine  linen  and  beautifully 
worked  voaeb  from  Syria  and  the  islands.  Such  supplies  might 
be  obiaJncd  by  forcible  raiding  or  as  tribute  of  conquered 
countries,  or  perhaps  as  the  free  offerings  of  simple  savages 
awed  by  the  arrival  of  ships  and  civilized  well-armed  crews, 
or  again  by  royal  missions  in  which  rich  gifts  on  both  sides  were 
cschanged,  or  lastly  by  private  trading.  For  deciding  how  large 
a  share  was  due  to  trade,  there  is  almost  no  evidence.  But  there 
are  leracds  of  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  king  to  obtain  the 
larilies  of  different  countries,  and  the  hero  of  the  Story  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Sailor  was  upon  this  quest.  Egyptian  objects  of 
the  sfe  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  found  in  the  Greek  ishtnds 
and  on  the  mainland  among  remains  of  the  Mycenaean  epoch, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  products  of  the  workshops  of  Crete 
and  other  centres  of  that  culture  are  found  in  Egypt  and  are 
figured  as  "  tribute  of  the  Keftiu "  in  the  tomb-pointings, 
tboogh  we  have  no  information  of  any  war  with  or  conquest  of 
that  people.  It  must  be  a  case  of  trade  rather  than  tribute  here 
and  in  l&e  instanrfs.  According  to  the  papyrus  of  Unamun  at 
the  end  of  the  weak  XXth  Dynastypaymentf  orcedarwasinststed 
on  by  the  king  of  Byblus  from  the  Egyptian  commissioner,  and 
proob  were  shown  to  him  of  payment  having  been  made  even 
io  the  more  glorious  times  of  E^pt.  Trwdt  both  internal  and 
enema!  miot  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  is  impossilde  to  say  at  what  period  Phoenician  traffic  by  sea 
with  E^pt  began,  but  it  existed  as  early  as  the  lUrd  Dynasty. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  much  wine  was  imported  from  Syria 
and  Greece.  Amasb  IL  (e.  570  B.C.)  established  Naucratis  as 
the  centre  of  Greek  trade  in  Egypt.  Financial  transactions  by 
Jews  settled  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  at  Assuan,  are 
foojid  as  eady  as  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 

Hnmiimg,  Piskmg,  brt. — In  the  desert  hunting  was  carried 
00  by  banters  with  bows  and  arrows,  dogs  and  nets  to  check 
the  game.  Here  in  andent  times  were  found  the  oryx,  addax, 
ibex,  gaaeDe,  bubale,  ostrich,  hyena  and  porcupine,  more  rarely 
the  wfld  OK  and  wild  sfaeq>  (O.  bragelcpkttt).  All  of  these  were 
considered  fit  for  the  table.  The  lion,  leopard  and  jackal  were 
not  eaten.  Pigeons  and  other  birds  were  caught  in  traps,  and 
qnaSs  were  netted  in  the  fields  and  on  the  sea^shore.  In  the 
papyrus  marshes  the  hippopotamus  was  shun  with  harpoons, 
the  wild  boar,  too,  was  probably  hunted,  and  the  sportsman 
brought  down  wild-fowl  with  the  boomerang,  or  speared  or 
angled  for  fish.  Enormous  quantities  of  wild-fowl  of  many  sorts 
wm  taken  in  clap-nets,  to  be  preserved  in  jars  with  salt.  Fish 
were  taken  sometimes  in  hand-nets,  but  the  professional  fisher- 
men with  their  draw-nets  caught  them  in  shoals.  The  fishing 
iadostiy  was  of  great  importance:  the  annual  catch  in  the  Lake 
of  Moeiis  and  its  canal  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Egyptian 
revenue.  The  fish  of  the  Nile,  which  were  of  many  kinds  (includ- 
ing mullets,  ftc,  which  came  up  from  the  sea),  were  split  and 
dried  in  the  sun:  others  were  salted  and  so  preserved.  A  supply 
of  sea  fish  would  be  obtained  off  the  coast  of  the  Delta  and  at  the 
month  of  the  Lake  Serbonis. 

Pmrnimg,  H^UcvUun,  6^.— The  wealth  of  Egypt  Uy  in  its 
agrkalture.  The  regular  inundations,  the  ease  of  irrigating  the 
rkh  aOnvial  flats,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  while  limiting  the  natural  flora,  gave  immense  opportunities 
to  the  izKfaistrious  faimer.    The  normal  rise  of  the  Nile  was 


sixteen  cubits  at  the  island  of  Roda,  and  two  cubits  more  or 
less  caused  a  failure  oi  the  harvest.  In  the  paintings  we  see 
gardens  irrigated  by  handbuckets  and  skadufs;  the  latter 
(buckets  hung -on  a  kver  pole}  were  probably  the  usual  means 
of  raising  water  for  the  fields  in  andent  times,  and  still  are 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  although  water-wheels  have  been 
known  since  the  Ptolemaic  age,  if  not  earlier.  Probably  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation  was  possible  all  the  year  round,  and  there 
was  perhaps  a  succession  of  harvests;  but  there,  was  a  pause 
after  the  main  harvests  were  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  Aprfl, 
and  from  then  till  June  was  the  period  in  which  taxes  were 
collected  and  loans  were  repaid.  Under  the  Ptolemaic  ifgime 
the  records  show  a  great  variety  of  crops,  wheat  and  barlqr  being 
probably  the  kugest  (see  B.  P.  Grenfdl  and  A.  S.  Hunt;  Tebfunis 
Papyri,  i.  560;  J.  P.  Mahaffy  aod  J.  G.  Smyly,  POrie  Papyri, 
iii.  p.  305).  Earlier  the  bdti,  in  Greek  Hkbpa  (spelt  ?-or  durra  ?) 
was  the  main  crop,  and  earlier  again  inferior  varieties  of  wheat 
and  barley  took  the  l^d,  with  bdU  apparently  in  the  second 
place.  The  bread  was  mainly  made  of  bdii,  the  beer  of  bariey. 
There  were  green  crops  such  as  clover,  and  lentils,  peas,  beans, 
radishes,  onions,  lettuce  (as  a  vegetable  and  for  oil),  castor  oil 
and  flax  were  grown.  The  principal  fruit  trees  were  the  date 
palm,  useful  also  for  its  wood  and  fibre,  the  pomegranate,  fig 
and  fig-sycamore.  The  vine  was  much  cultivated  in  eariy  times, 
and  the  vintage  is  a  subject  frequently  depicted.  Later  the 
wine  of  the  Mareotic  region  near  Alexandria  was  celebrated  everi 
amongst  Roman  epicures.  Papyrus,  which  grew  wild  in  the 
marshes,  was  also  cultivated,  at  least  in  the  later  ages:  its  steins 
were  used  for  boat-building,  and  according  to  the  classical 
authors  for  rope-making,  as  well  as  for  the  &mous  writing 
material  About  the  8th  century  ajd.  paper  drove  the  latter 
out  of  use,  and  the  papyrus  plant  quickly  became  extinct. 
The  Indian  lotus  described  by  Herodotus  is  found  in  deposits 
of  the  Roman  age.  Native  lotuses,  blue  and  white,  were  much 
tned  for  decoration  in  garlands,  &c.,  also  the  chrysanthemum  and 
the  corn-flower. 

See  chapters  on  plant  remains  by  Newberry  in  W.  M.  P.  Petrie* 
HawarOt  Biakmu.  and  Arsinct  (London,  1889);  KahuHtCtirob  and 
Hawan  (1800)  ^V.  Loret,  La  Fhn  pkaraompu  (snded.,  Fsris,  189s), 
and  the  authorities  there  dted. 

Domestic  Animals  and  Birdi.-^Tht  fanner  kept  up  a  large 
stock  of  aikimals:  in  the  houses  there  were  pets  and  in  the  temples 
sacred  creatures  of  many  kinds.  Goats  browsed  on  the  trees 
and  herbage  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed 
with  horisontal  twisted  horns  and  hairy  coat  are  figured  on  the 
earliest  monimients:  a  more  valuable  variety,  woolly  with 
curved  horns,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  and 
pushed  out  the  older  form:  sheep  were  driven  into  the  pk>ughed 
fields  to  break  the  dods  and  trample  in  the  seed.  Theoxenwera 
long-homed,  short-homed  and  polled.  They  drew  the  pbugh« 
trampled  the  com  sheaves  round  the  drcular  threshing  floor, 
and  were  sometimes  employed  to  drag  heavy  weights.  The  pig 
is  rarely  figured  and  was  less  and  less  tolerated  as  the  Egyptians 
grew  in  ceremonial  purity.  A  variety  of  wild  animals  caught  in 
the  chase  were  kept  alive  and  fed  for  slaughter.  Geese  and 
ducks  of  different  sorts  were  bred  in  countless  numbers  by  the 
farmers,  also  pigeons  and  quails,  and  in  the  early  ages  cranes. 
The  domestic  fowl  was  unknown  in  Egypt  before  the  Deltaic 
dyiuisties,  but  Diodonis  in  the  first  century  b.c.  describes  how 
its  eggs  were  hatched  artificially,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  Bee-keeping,  too;  must  have  been  a  considerable  industry, 
though  dates  furnished  a  supply  of  sweetening  material. 

The  farm  lands  were  generally  held  at  a  rent  from  an  overiord, 
who  might  according  to  times  and  circumstances  be  the  king, 
a  feudal  prince,  or  a  temple-corporation.  The  stock  also  might 
be  simihiriy  hdd,  or  might  belong  to  the  farmers.  The  ordinary 
beast  of  burden,  even  in  the  desert,  was  the  ass.  The  horse  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  with  the  chariot  during  the  Hyksos 
period.  It  is  thought  that  the  camd  is  shown  in  rude  figures  of 
the  earliest  age,  but  it  is  scarcely  traceable  agahi  before  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  it  was  used  for 
.  ddcit  tnt9q;>ort  and  gradually  became  common^ ,.  $tiange  to  say. 
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it  is  only  very  rarely  that  men  are  depicted  riding  on  animals, 
and  never  before  the  New  Kingdom. 

The  dog  was  of  many  varieties  as  early  as  the  Xllth  D3masty, 
when  the  greyhotud  and  turnspit  and  other  well<marked  forms 
are  seen.  The  cat  was  sometimes  trained  by  the  sportsman  to 
catch  birds.  Monkeys  were  commonly  kept  as  pets.  The  sacred 
beasts  in  the  various  temples,  tame  as  far  as  possible,  were  of 
almost  every  conceivable  variety,  from  the  vulture  to  the  swallow 
or  the  goose,  from  the  lion  to  tiie  shrew-mouse,  from  the  hippo- 
potamus to  the  sheep  and  the  monkey,  from  the  crocodile  to  the 
tortoise  and  the  cobra,  from  the  carp  to  the  eel;  the  scorpion 
and  the  scarab  beetle  were  perhaps  the  strangest  in  this  strange 
company  of  deities. 

For  agriculture  tee  J.  J.  Tylor  and  F.  U.  Griffith,  The  Tomb  of 
Paheri  at  El  Kab,  in  the  Xlth  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund.  Together  with  hunting  and  fishii^  it  u  illustnited  in  many 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchaeological  Survey  of  the  same  society.  Sec 
also  Lortet  and  M.  C  Caillard,  La  Faune  momifiie  d*  ranctenno 
Sgypie  (Lyons,  1905). 

Law, — No  code  of  Egyptian  laws  has  come  down  to  us. 
Diodorus  names  a  series  of  Egyptian  kings  who  were  law-givers, 
ending  with  Amasis  (A^osi  II.)  and  Darius.  Frequent  reference 
is  made  in  inscriptions  to  customs  andlawswhich  were  traditional, 
and  perhaps  had  been  codified  in  the  sacred  books.    From  time 
to  time  regulations  on  special  points  were  issued  by  royal  decree: 
a  fragment  of  such  a  decree,  directed  by  Horcmheb  of  theXVIIIth 
Dynasty  against  oppression  of  the  peasantry  by  officials  and 
prescribing  penalties,  is  preserved  on  a  stela  in  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  and  enactments  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  and  Euergetes 
II.  are  known  from  papyri.    In  the  Ptolemaic  age  matters  arising 
out  of  native  contracts  were  decided  according  to  native  law  by 
Xoox/xroX,  while  travelling  courts  of  xPtl^Turral  representing 
the  king  settled  litigation  on  Greek  contracts  and  most  other 
disputes.    Affairs  were  docidec!  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 
the  country,  rns  X^pos  vdfUKt  the  Greek  code,  iroXcruwl  in^, 
modelled,  it  would  seem,  on  Athenian  law  or  royal  decrees, 
Tpoarityftara.    "  Native  "  law  was  still  quoted  in  Roman  times, 
but  the  significance  of  the  expression  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
In  ancient  Egypt  petitions  were  sent  to  the  king  or  the  great 
feudal  landowners  in  whose  territory  the  petitioner  or  his 
adversary  dwelt  or  the  injury  was  committed:  courts  were 
composed  of  royal  or  feudal  officials,  or  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  officials  or  responsible  dtizens.    The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
king  probably  existed  at  all  times.    The  statement  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  were  frequently  ordered  to  be  put  in  writing, 
the  evidence  ¥ras  supported  by  oath:  in  criminal  cases,  such  as 
the  harem  conspiracy  against  Rameses  III.,  torture  of  the  accused 
was  resorted  to  to  extract  evidence,  the  bastinado  being  applied 
on  the  hands  and  the  feet.    Penalties  in  the  New  Kingdom  were 
death  (by  starvation  or  self-inflicted),  fines,  beating  with  a  certain 
number  of  blows  so  as  to  open  a  specified  number  of  wounds  on 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  body  {e.g.  five  wounds,  i.e.  on 
hands,  feet  and  back?),  also  cutting  off  the  nose  with  banishment 
to  Nubia  or  the  Syrian  frontier.    In  the  times  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
decapitation  was  in  use,  and  a  decree  exists  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom degrading  a  nomarch  of  Coptos  and  his  family  for  ever 
from  his  office  and  from  the  priesthood  on  account  of  services 
to  a  rival  pretender. 

As  to  legal  instruments:  contracts  agreed  to  in  public  or 
before  witnesses  and  written  on  papyrus  are  found  as  early  as 
the  Middle  Kingdom  and  perhaps  belong  to  all  historic  times, 
but  are  very  scarce  until  the  XXVth  Dynasty.  Two  wills  exist 
on  papyrus  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  such 
are  not  again  found  among  native  documents,  though  they  occur 
in  Greek  in  the  Ptolemaic  age.  The  virtual  will  of  a  high  priest 
of  Ammon  under  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
decree  of  the  god  himself. 

From  the  time  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  written  documents  of  a  legal  character,  sales,  loans,  &c., 
apparently  due  to  a  change  in  law  and  custom;  but  after  the 
reign  of  Darius  I.  there  is  again  almost  a  complete  cessation 
until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  probably  only  because  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country.    Under  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuB 


Greek  documents  begin  to  be  numerous:  under  Euergetes  II. 
(Physcon)  demotic  contracts  are  particularly  abundant,  but  they 
cease  entirely  after  the  first  century  of  Roman  nde. 

Marriage  contracts  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty.  Women  had  full  powers  of  inheritance  (though  not  of 
dealing  with  their  property),  and  succession  throuj^  the  mother 
was  of  importance.  In  the  royal  h'ne  there  are  almost  certain 
instances  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  an  heiress^sistcr  in 
Pharaonic  times:  this  was  perhaps  helped  by  the  analogy  of 
Osiris  and  Isis:  in  the  Rolemaic  dynasty  it  was  an  established 
custom,  and  one  of  the  stories  of  Khamois,  written  in  the 
Ptolemaic  age,  assumes  its  frequency  at  a  very  remote  date. 
It  would  be  no  surprise  to  find  examples  of  the  practice  in  other 
ranks  also  at  an  early  period,  as  it  certainly  was  prevalent  in  the 
Hellenistic  age,  but  as  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  its  occur- 
rence. The  native  contracts  with  the  wife  gave  to  her  child 
all  the  husband's  property,  and  divorce  or  separation  was  pro- 
vided for,  entailing  forfeiture  of  the  dowry.  The  "  native  law  " 
of  Roman  times  allowed  a  man  to  take  his  daughter  away  from* 
her  husband  if  the  last  quarrelled  with  him. 

Slavery  is  traceable  from  an  early  date.    Private  ownership 

of  slaves,  captured  in  war  and  given  by  the  king  to  their  captor 

or  otherwise,  is  certainly  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth 

D}masty.    Sales  of  slaves  occur  in  the  XXVth.  Dynasty,  and 

contracts  of  servitude  are  found  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  and 

in  the  reign  of  Darius,  appearing  as  if  the  consent  of  the  slave 

was  then  required.    Presumably  at  this  late  period  there  were 

eunuchs  in  Egypt,  though  adequate  evidence  of  their  existence 

there  is  not  yet  forthcoming.    They  must  have  originated  among 

a  more  cruel  people.    That  circumcision  (though  periiaps  not 

till  puberty)  was  regularly  practised  is  proved  by  the  mummies 

(agreeing  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  the  indications 

of  the  early  tomb  sculptures)  until  an  edict  of  Hadrian  forbade 

it:  after  that,  only  priests  were  circumcised. 

See  A.  H.  (^rdiner.  The  Inscription  of  lies  (from  Sethe's  Unter^ 
suchunten    sur    Cesckickte    und    AUertumskunde   Ag^ptens,    iv.); 


P.   Mahaffy,  Revenue  Laws  of  PhUaddpkus  (Oxford.    1896); 

P.  Grenfcll  and  A.  S  Hunt,  Tebtunis  Papyri,  part  i.  (London, 
1902);  Boucb6-Leclercq,  HisUrire  des  LagideSt  tome  iv.  (Paris, 
1907). 

Science. — The  Egyptians  sought  little  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake:  they  might  indulge  in  religious  speculation,  but  their 
science  was  no  more  than  the  knowledge  of  practical  methods. 
Undoubtedly  the  Egyptians  acquired  great  skill  in  the  application 
of  simple  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  difficult  tasks. 
But  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  prove  how  greatly 
their  written  theoretical  knowledge  fell  short  oi  their  practical 
accomplishment.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  may  partly  be 
that  the  mechanical  and  other  discoveries  of  the  most  ingenious 
minds  among  them,  when  not  in  constant  requisition  by  later 
generations,  were  misunderstood  or  forgotten,  and  even  in  other 
cases  were  preserved  only  as  rules  of  thumb  by  the  craftsmen 
and  experts,  who  would  jealously  hide  them  as  secrets  of  trade. 
Men  of  genius  were  not  wanting  in  the  long  history  of  Egypt; 
two  doctors,  ImhGtp  (Imuthcs),  the  architect  of  Zoser,  in  the 
IlIrd  Dynasty,  and  AjmenOphis  (Amenhotp),  son  of  Hap,  the 
wise  scribe  under  AmenOphis  III.  in  the  XVIIIth,  eventually 
received  the  honours  of  deification;  and  Hardadf  under  Cheops 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty  was  little  behind  these  two  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity.  Such  men,  who,  capable  in  every  field,  designed  the 
Great  Pyramids  and  bestowed  the  highest  monumental  fame  oii 
their  masters,  must  surely  have  had  an  insight  into  scientific 
principles  that  would  hardly  be  credited  to  the  Egyptians  from 
the  written  documents  alone. 

Mathematics.'— The  Egyptian  notation  for  whole  numbers 
was  decimal,  each  power  of  10  up  to  xoo,ooo  being  represented 
by  a  different  figure,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  Roman 
numerals.  Fractions  except  f  were  all  primary,  Le.  with  the 
numerator  unity:  in  order  to  express  such  an  idea  as  ^  the 
Egyptians  were  obliged  to  reduce  it^to  a  series  of  primary 
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fnctions  through  double  fractions  iV+ A+A'('A+1V""4(l+ 
^-^T4T)+A-l+A+A-*+i+A+A+TiT;  this  opera- 
tion  was  performed  in  the  head,  only  the  result  being  written 
down,  and  to  facilitate  it  tables  were  diawn  up  of  the 
diviskm  of  s  by  odd  numbers^  ^th  integers,  besides  adding 
and  subtracting,  it  was  easy  to  double  and  to  multiply  by  xo: 
muitifrfying  and  dividing  by  s  and  finding  the  li  value  were 
abo  among  the  fundamental  instruments  of  calculation,  and  all 
muhipJication  proceeded  by  repetitions  of  these  processes  with 
addition, e.f.  9X7«(9XaXa)+(9X3)+9*  Division  was accom- 
pEshed  by  multiplying  the  divisor  until  the  dividend  was.reached;. 
tbe  answer  being  the  number  of  times  the  divisor  was  so  multi- 
plkd.  Weights  and  measures  proceeded  generally  on  either  a 
decimal  or  a  doubling  system  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
i^^art  from  a  few  calculations  and  accoimts,  practically  all  the 
materials  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  mathematics  before 
the  Helkidstic  period  date  from  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  principal  text  b  the  Rhtnd  Mathematical  Papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum, 'written  under  a  Hyksos  king  c,  1600  B.C.;  un- 
Goftunatdy  it  is  Ifull  of  gross  erfx>rB.  Its  contents  fall  roughly  into 
t^  (ollowiag  scheme,  but  the  main  headings  are  not  shown  m  the 

T'nal: — 
Aritkmdic. — ^A.  Tables  and  rule  to  facilitate  the  empbyroent 
of  fractiooa. 

(•)  Table  of  the  divisions  of  a  by  odd  numbers  from  3  to  99 

(c.f .  3  -I- 1 1  ■■  i  +^«).  see  above. 
{b)  Conversions  of  compound  fractions  (<.f.  |  Xi  ■■  i +iV)i  with 
rule  for  findins  |  of  a  fraction. 
Bw  The  **  bread  '*  cakuiation— a  divirion  by  10  of  the  units  1  to  9. 
C  "  Completing  '*  calculations. 
(•)  Adcfing  multiples  of  a  fraction  to  produce  a  more  convenient 
«  fraction  (perhaps  connected  with  the  use  of  palma  and 
cubits  in  decoration  tna  proportion  based  on  thenumbcrS). 
(()  Finding  the  difference  between  a  given  fraction  and  a  given 
whole  number. 

*D.  if  fa'  or  **  mass  ''-problems  (of  the  form  x+^-o,  to  find  the 

E.  rsMM-  problems  {Jtoomnt  '*  rising,"  seems  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  shares  of  two  sets  of  persons  dividing  an  amount 
between  tbeA  on  a  lower  and  a  higher  scale). 

II.  Ctvmelry. — A.  Measurement  of  v<4ume  (amounts  of  grain  in 
cyGadrkal  and  rectangular  spaces  of  different  dimensions  and  vue 
wrsa), 

B.  Measurement  of  area  (areas  of  square,  circular,  triangular,  &c., 
odds). 

C.  rrpportiooy.of  pyranUds  and  other  monumenu  with  sbping 


III.  Misetttametns  problems  (and  tables)  such  as  are  met  with  in 
bmd-making.  beer-making,  food  of  live-stock,  &c.  &c. 

The  method  of  crtimatine  the  area  of  irregular  fields  and  the 
cubic  cooteots  of  granaries,  Ac,  is  very  faulty.  It  would  be  inter- 
e^ing  to  find  material  of  later  date,  such  as  Pythagoras  is  reported 
to  have  rtwdied. 

See  A.  Eiaenlohr,  fifn  mathematisckes  Handbuck  der  alten  Agy^er 
(Leipxig.  1877):  F.  U.  Gtifhth^**  The  Rhind  Mathematkal  Papyrus" 
is  Proeteimgt  if  Ihg  Soc  ef  Btblicai  Arekaeohgy,  Nov.  1891,  March, 
May  and  June  1894. 

i4  iff  enemy. — The  brilliant  skies  of  day  and  night  in  Egypt 

fivoured  the  development  of  astronomy.    A  papyrus  of  the 

Koa»n  period  in  the  British  Museum  attributes  the  invention  of 

laroacopcs  to  the  Egyptians,  but  no  early  instance  is  known. 

Professor  Petrie  has  indeed  suggested,  chiefly  on  chronological 

inwnds,  that  a  table  of  stars  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Ramesseum 

temple  and  mnother  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  VL  (repeated  in 

tkai  of  Rameses  IX.  without  alteration)  were  horoscopes  of 

Rancses  II.  and  VI.;  but  Mahler's  interpretation  of  the  Ubles 

ca  which  this  would  rest  appears  to  be  false.  'Astronomy  played 

a  cowidcnble  part  in  religious  matters  for  fixing  the  dates  of 

festlTab  axid  determining  the  hours  of  the  night.    The  titles  of 

ttrenl  temple  books  are  preserved  recording  the  movements 

v4  phases  of  the  sun,  moop  and  stars.    The  rising  of  Sothis 

fSrras)  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  was  a  particubrly 

iopoitant  point   to  fix  in  the  jrearly  calendar  (see  below, 

I  "  Chronology  ")•    The  primitive  dock*  of  the  temple  time- 

bepcr  (horoscoptis),   consisting  of  a  C>pdMrftow  koI  ^oLmxa 

(Ckmens  Alex.  Strom.,  vi.  4*  35)f  has  been  identified  with  two 

*  Formeriy  transcribed  kau  or  "  heap  "-problems. 

'Cbpiydras  inscribed  in  hieroglyphic  are  found  soon  after  the 


inscribed  objects  !h  the  Berlin  Museum;  these  are  a  palm  branch 
with  a  sight-slit  in  the  broader  end,  and  a  short  handle  from 
which  a  plummet  line  was  hung.  The  former  was  held  dose 
to  the  eye,  the  Utter  in  the  other  hand,  perhaps  at  ann's  length. 
From  the  above-mentioned  tables  of  culmination  in  the  tombs 
of  Rameses  VI.  and  DC.  it  seems  that  for  fixing  the  hours  of  tbe 
night  a  man  seated  on  tbe  ground  faced  the  horoscopus  in  such  a 
position  that  the  line  of  observation  of  the  Pole-star  passed  over 
the  middle  of  his  head.  On  the  different  days  of  the  year  each 
hour  was  determined  by  a  fixed  star  culminating  or  nearly 
culminating  in  it,  and  the  position  of  these  stars  at  the  time  is 
given  in  the  tables  as  "  in  the  centre,"  "  on  the  left  eye,"  "  on 
the  right  shoulder,"  &c.  According  to  the  tcxU,  in  founding  or 
rebuilding  temples  the  north  axis  was  determinuBd  by  the  same 
apparatus,  and  we  may  condude  that  it  was  the  usual  one  for 
astronomical  observations.  It  is  ooncdvable  that  in  ingenious 
and  careful  hands  it  might  give  resulta  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 
See  L.  Borchardt,  "  Ein  altftgyptiaches  astronomisches  Instru- 


animal  and  other  forma  are  given,  appear  in  the  eariy  astronomical 


texts  and  paintings.  The  sodiacal  aums  were  not  Introduced  till  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  See  H.  Brugsch,  Z>m  Agyplclogk  (Leipxig,  1891}, 
pp.  315  et  seqq.,  for  a  full  account  of  all  these. 

^  Mcdicifu.—Exztpx.  that  splints  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
limbs  of  bodies  of  all  periods,  at  present  nothing  is  known,  from 
texts  or  otherwise,  of  the  existence  of  Egyptian  surgery  or 
dentistry.  For  historical  pathology  the  examination  of  mununies 
and  skdetons  is  yielding  good  results.  There  is  little  sign  of  the 
existence  of  gout  or  of  syphilitic  diseases  until  late  times  (see 
Muury).  A  number  of  papyri  have  been  discovered  containing 
medical  prescriptions.  The  earliest  are  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
from  Kahdn,  one  being  veterinary,  the  other  gynaecological. 
The  finest  non-religious  papyrus  known,  the  Ebers  Papyrus, 
is  a  vast  collection  of  recdpts.  One  section,  giving  us  some  of 
"  the  mysteries  of  the  physician,"  shows  how  lamentably  crude 
were  his  notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  body.  It  teaches 
little  more  than  that  the  pulse  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
that  there  are  vessels  leading  from  the  heart  to  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  all  the  other  memben,  and  that  "  the  breath  entering 
the  nose  goes  to  the  heart  and  the  lungs."  The  prescriptions 
are  for  a  great  variety  of  ailments  and  afflictions— diseases  of 
the  eye  and  the  stomach,  sores  and  broken  bones,  to  make  the 
hair  grow,  to  keep  away  snakes,  fleas,  &c.  Purgatives  and 
diuretics  are  particularly  numerous,  and  the  medicines  take  the 
form  of  pillules,  draughts,  lim'ments,  fumigations,  &c  The 
prescriptions  are  often  fandful  and  may  thus  b«ir  some  absurd 
relation  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  but  generally  they  would  be 
to  some  extent  effective.  Their  action  was  assisted  by  spells, 
for  general  use  in  the  preparation  or  application,  or  for  special 
disoises.  In  most  cases  several  ingredients  are  prescribed 
together:  when  the  amounts  are  indicated  it  is  by  measure  not 
by  weight,  and  evidently  no  very  potent  drugs  were  employed, 
for  the  smallest  measure  spedfied  is  equal  to  about  half  of  a 
cubic  inch.  Little  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  identifying  the 
diseases  and  the  substances  named  in  the  medical  papyri. 

See  G.  A.  Reisner,  The  Hearst  Medical  Papyrus  (Leipzig,  1905), 
(XVlIIth  Dynasty),  and  for  a  ereat  magical  text  of  the  Roman 
period  (3rd  century  A.D.)  with  aofie  prescriptions,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and 
H.  Thompson,  The  Demotic  Magical  Papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden 
(London,  1904). 

Literature. — The  vast  mass  of  writing  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  andent  Egyptians  comprises  documents  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind,  business  documents  and  correspondence, 
legal  documents,  memorial  inscriptions,  historical,  sdentific, 
didactic,  magical  and  religious  literature;  also  tales  and  lyrics 
and  other  compositions  in  poetical  language.  Most  of  these 
classes  are  dealt  with  in  this  artide  under  special  heading 
In  addition  there  should  be  mentioned  the  abundant  explanatory 
inscriptions  attached  to  wall-scenes  as  a  secondary  element  in 
those  compositions.  As  early  as  the  Middle  Kingdom,  papyri  are 
found  containing  classified  UsU  of  words,  titles,  names  of  cities, 
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&c.,  and  of  nome^  with  their  capiub,  festivals,  deities  and  sacred 
things,  calendars,  &c 

To  a  great  extent  the  standard  works  in  all  classes  date  from 
an  early  age,  not  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  subsequent 
works  of  religion  and  Iraming  like  the  later  additk>ns  were 
largely  written  in  the  same  style.  Several  books  of  proverbs  or 
"  instructions  "  were  put  in  circulation  during  the  Middle  King- 
dom. Kagemni  and  Ptahhotp  of  the  Old  Kingdom  were  nomin- 
ally or  really  the  instructors  in  manners:  King  Amenemhe  I. 
laid  down  the  principles  of  cbnduct  in  government  for  his  son 
Senwosri  I.,  preaching  on  the  text  of  beneficence  rewarded  by 
treachery;  Khetl  points  out  in  detail  to  his  schoolboy  ion  Pepi 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  scribes  and  the  miseries  of  all  other 
careers.  Some  of  these  books  are  known  only  in  copies  of  the 
New  Kingdom.  The  instrucUons  of  Ani  to  his  son  Khcnshotp 
are  of  later  date.  In  demotic  the  most  notable  of  such  works 
b  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century  a.0.  at  Leiden. 

A  number  of  Egyptian  talcs  are  known,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  Uter.  Some  are  so  sober  and  realistic  as 
to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  true  biograi^ies  and 
narratives  of  actual  events.  Such  are  the  story  of  SinQhi,  a 
fugitive  to  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Seaostris  [Senwosri]  I.,  and 
perhaps  the  narrative  of  Unamun  of  his  expedition  in  quest  of 
cedar  wood  for  the  bark  of  the  Theban  Ammon  in  the  XXIst 
Dynasty.  Others  are  highly  imaginative  or  with  miractdous 
incidents,  like  the  story  of  the  Predestined  Prince  and  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers,  which  begins  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
Industrious  farmer,  and,  in  demotic  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods,  two  stories  of  the  learned  Scthon  Khamois,sonof  Rameses 
II.  and  high  priest  of  Ptah,  with  his  rather  tragical  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  magicians.  The  stories  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
were  in  choice  diction,  large  portions  of  them  being  rhetorical 
or  poetical  compositions  attributed  to  the  principal  characters. 
The  story  of  SinOhi  is  of  this  description  and  was  much  read 
during  the  New  Kingdon^.  Another,  of  the  Eloquent  Peasant 
whose  ass  had  been  stolen,  was  only  a  framework  to  the  rhetoric 
of  endless  petitions.  The  tale  of  the  Shipwrecked  Sailor  in  the 
Red  Sea  was  a  piece  of  simpler  writing,  not  unpicturesque,  of  the 
marveUous  type  of  a  Sindbad  story.  If  all  these  are  deficient 
In  literary  merit,  they  are  deeply  interesting  as  revelations  of 
primitive  mind  and  manners.  Of  New  Kingdom  tales,  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers  is  frankly  in  the  simplest  speech  of  everyday 
life,  while  others  are  more  stilted.  The  demotic  stories  of 
Khamois  are  simple,  but  the  "  Rape  of  InarOs'  Cuirass  "  (at 
Vienna)  is  told  in  a  stiff  and  high-flown  style. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  Egyptian  literary  compositions 
that  apart  from  their  interest  as  anthropological  documents 
they  possess  no  merit  which  would  entitle  them  to  survive. 
They  are  more  or  less  touched  by  artificiality,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  them  at  present  they  very  sddom  attain 
to  any  degree  of  literary  beauty.  Most  of  the  compositions  in 
the  literary  Ungiutge,  whether  old  or  archalstic,  are  in  a  stilted 
style  and  often  with  parallelisms  of  phrase  like  those  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Simple  prose  narrative  is  here  quite  exceptional. 
Some  few  hymns  contain  stanzas  of  ten  lines,  each  line  with  a 
break  in  the  middle.  There  Is  no  sign  of  rhyming  in  Egyptian 
poetry,  and  the  rhythm  is  not  yet  recognizable  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  andent  vocalization.  In  old  Egyptian  tales  the 
narrative  portions  are  frequently  in  prose;  New  Egyptian  and 
demotic  contain  as  a  rule  little  else.  Hymns  exist  In  both  of 
these  later  forms  of  the  language,  and  a  few  love  songs  in  Late 
Egyptian. 

See  W.  M.  F.  Petrle,  EgypHan  TaUs'  (a  volt.,  London,  1895); 
G.  Maspero,  Ln  ConUs  pefmiaires  de  retypu  aH€ienne  (3rd  edition, 
Paris.  1906):  W.  Max  Mailer.  DU  LiOespoesH  ier  aUen  Agypler 
(Leipzig,  1899).  (F.LL.G.) 

C.  Rdighn, — i.  Inbroduchry. — Copious  as  are  the  sources  of 
information  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is 
drawn,  there  is  nevertheless  no  aspect  of  the  andent  dvilization 
of  £gypt  that  we  really  so  little  undersUnd.  While  the  youth  of 
Egyptological  research  is  in  part  responsible  for  this,  the  reason 
lies  still  more  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  itself  and  the  character 


of  the  testimony  bearing  upon  It  For  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
chaotic  polytheism  that  reveals  itself  even  in  the  earliest  texts 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  trace  its  devdopmeni,  stage 
by  stage,  out  of  a  number  of  naive  primitive  cults;  but  the 
period  of  growth  lies  behind  recorded  history,  and  we  are  here 
reduced  to  hypotheses  and  a  posUrim  reconstructions.  The 
same  criticism  applies,  no  doubt,  to  other  religions,  like  those  oC 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  Egypt,  however,  the  difficulty  is  much 
aggravated  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  evidence.  The  religious 
books  are  textually  very  corrupt,  one-sided  in  thdr  subject- 
matter,  and  distributed  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  The  greatest  defect  of  all  Is  thdr  relative  silence  with 
regard  to  the  myths.  For  the  story  of  Isis  and  Osiris  we  have 
indeed  the  late  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  other  myths  may  be  culled  from  earlier  native  sources.  But 
in  general  the  tales  that  passed  current  about  the  gods 'are 
referred  to  only  in  mysterious  and  recondite  allusioiis;  as 
Herodotus  for  Us  own  times  explidtly  testifies,  a  reticence  in 
such  matters  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  priests. 
Thus  with  regard  to  Egyptian  theology  we  are  very  impofectly 
informed,  and  the  account  that  is  here  given  of  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  provisional.  The  actual  practices  of  the  cult, 
both  funerary  and  divine,  are  better  known,  and  we  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  doctrines  as  to  the  future  state 
of  the  dead.  There  b  good  material,  too,  for  the  study 
of  Egyptian  magic,  thouj^  thb  branch  has  been  80ffiewI^lt 
neglected  hitherto. 

a.  Main  Saurces.-^a)  The  Pyramid  texts,  a  vast  collection  of 
incantations  inscribed  on  the  inner  waUs  of  five  royal  tombs 
of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Dynasties  at  Sakkira,  discovered  and  first 
pubUshed  by.Maspero.  Much  of  these  texts  b  Of  extreme 
antiquity;  one  incantation  at  least  has  been  proved  to  belong 
to  an  age  anterior  to  the  unification  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
kingdoms.  Later  copies  also  exbt,  but  possess  little  independent 
critical  value.  The  subject-matter  b  funerary,  i^.  it  deals 
with  the  fate  of  the^ead  king  in  the  next  life.  Some  chapters 
describe  the  manner  in  which  he  passes  from  earth  to  heaven 
and  becomes  a  star  in  the  firmament,  others  deal  with  the  food 
and  drink  necessary  for  hb  continued  exbtence  after  death, 
and  others  again  with  the  royal  prerogatives  which  he  hopes  stiU 
to  enjoy;  many  are. directed  against  the  bites  of  snakes  and 
stings  of  scorpions.  It  b  possible  that  these  incantations  were 
redted  as  part  of  the  funerary  ritual,  but  there  b  no  doubt  that 
thdr  mere  presence  in  the  tombs  was  supposed  to  be  magically 
effective  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead.  Originally  these  texts  bad 
an  application  to  the  king  alone,  but  before  the  bcqsinning  of  the 
Xllth  Dynasty  private  Individuab  had  begun  to  employ  them 
on  thdr  own  behalf.  They  seem  to  be  relatlvdy  free  from  textual 
corruption,  but  the  vocabubry  sUll  occaaions  much  difficulty  to 
the  transbtor. 

(6)  Tke  Book  of  the  Dead  b  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name 
applied  to  a  brge  similar  collection  of  texts  of  various  dates, 
certain  chapters  of  which  show  a  tendency  to  become  wdded 
together  into  a  book  of  fixed  content  and  uniform  order.  A 
number  of  chapters  contained  In  the  bter  recensions  are  already 
found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  together  with 
a  host  of  funereal  texts  not  usually  reckoned  as  bdonging  to  the 
Book  of  the  Dead;  these  have  been  published  by  Lepslus  and 
Lacau.  The  above-mentioned  nudeus,  combined  with  other 
chapters  of  more  recent  origin,  b  found  in  the  papyri  of  the 
XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasties,  and  forms  the  so-caUed  Theban 
recension,  which  has  been  edited  by  NaviUe  inanimportant  work. 
Here  already  more  or  less  rigid  groups  of  chapters  may  be  noted, 
but  Individual  manuscripts  differ  greatly  in  what  they  Indude 
and  exdude.  In  the  Saite  period  a  sort  of  standard  edition  was 
drawn  up,  consbting  of  165  chapters  in  a  fixed  order  and  with  a 
common  title  "  the  book  of  going  forth  In  the  day  ";  thb  recen- 
sion was  published  by  Lepslus  in  1842  from  a  Turin  papyrus. 
Like  the  Pyamid  texu,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  served  a  funerary 
purpose,  but  Its  contents  are  far  more  heterogeneous;  besida 
chapters  enabUng  the  dead  man  to  assume  what  shape  he  will, 
or  to  Issue  triumphant  from  the  last  judgment,  there  are  Ibts 
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of  ^es  to  be  passed  and  demons  to  be  encountered  in  the 
ocdber  world,  formulae  such  as  are  inscribed  on  sepulchral  figures 
and  amulets  and  even  hymns  to  the  sun-god.  These  texts  are 
for  the  most  part  excessively  corrupt,  and  despite  the  transU* 
taoos  of  Pienet,  Renouf  and  Budge,  much  labour  must  yet 
be  expended  upon  them  before  they  can  rank  as  a  first-rate 


(c)  The  texts  of  the  Tmnbs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes  (XVUIth- 
XXth  Dyn.),  consist  of  a  series  of  theological  books  compiled 
at  an  tmccriatn  date;  they  have  been  edited  by  NaviUe  and 
Lefebore.  The  chief  of  these,  extant  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
vecsioa,  is  called  The  book  of  thai  wkick  is  in  the  NeUuf  World 
(famfliariy  known  as  the  Am  Duai)  and  deals  with  the  journey 
of  the  son  during  the  twdve  hours  of  the  night.  Tks  Book  of 
Caies  treats  of  the  same  topic  from  a  more  theological  stand- 
point. The  Litanies  of  the  Sun  contain  the  acclamations  with 
wfakh  the  sun-god  Re  was  greeted,  when  at  eventide  ha  bark 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  netherworld.  Another  treatise 
relates  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cow. 

(<0  Among  the  later  rdipous  books  one  or  two  deserve  a 
9cdal  mention,  such  as  The  Overthrowing  of  Apophis,  the  serpent 
enemy  of  the  son-god;  The  LametUations  of  I  sis  and  Nephthys 
over  their  murder^  brother  Osiris;  The  Book  of  Breathings,  a 
Uvooiiie  book  among  the  later  Theban  priests.  Several  of  these 
books  were  used  in  the  ritual  of  feast  days,  but  all  have  revived 
a  secsodary  funerary  employment,  and  are  therefore  found  buried 
with  the  dead  in  their  tombs. 

(e)  Tlie  Ritttat  texts  have  survived  only  in  copies  not  earlier 
than  the  New  Kingdom.  The  temple  ritual  employed  in  the 
daily  coh  is  iUustrated  by  the  scenes  depicted  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  great  temples:  the  formulae  recited  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies  are  recorded  at  length  in  the  temple  of 
Set!  I.  (XlXth  Djm.)  at  Abydos,  as  well  as  in  some  later  papyri 
in  Berlin.  The  wIm^  material  has  been  collected  and  studied 
by  Moret.  The  funerary  ritual  is  known  from  texts  in  the  Theban 
tombs  CXVIIIth-XXlh  Dyn.)  and  papyri  and  sarcophagi  of 
later  date;  older  versions  are  contained  in  the  Pyramid  texts 
and  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  Schiaparelli  has  done  much  towards 
^thcring  together  this  scattered  materiaL  The  ritual  observed 
during  t^  process  of  embalmment  is  preserved  in  late  papyri  in 
P»B  and  Cairo  published  by  Ma^>ero. 

(/)  Tbe  wtagieal  documents  have  been  comparatively  little 
s^wfied,  in  spite  of  their  great  interest.  They  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  the  bearing  of  diseases,  the  bites  of  snakes  and  scorpions, 
&c,  but  incidentally  cast  many  sidelights  on  the  mythology  and 
s;9entitio(as  beliefs.  The  best-known  of  these  books  Is  the 
Papyms  Harris  publbhed  by  F.  J.  Chabas,  but  other  papyri  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  Leiden,' 
Tarin  and  other  collections.  A  curious  book  published  by 
A.  Erman  contains  spells  to  be  used  by  mothers  for  the  protection 
of  their  children.  A  papyrus  in  London  contains  a  calendar  of 
lacky  and  onlucky  days.  A  late  cla»  of  stelae,  of  which  the  best 
has  been  published  by  Golcnischcff ,  consists  of  spells  of 
kinds  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  living,  but 
ktcr  ea4>lo3red  for  funerary  purposes. 

(f)  Under  the  heading  Miscellaneous  we  must  mention  a 
BOBBbcr  ol  sources  of  great  value:  the  grave-stones,  or  stelae, 
cspedaBy  those  from  Abydos,  which  throw  much  light  on  funerary 
bdBefe;  the  great  Papyrus  Harris,  the  longest  of  all  papyri, 
which  caumerates  the  gifts  of  Rameses  III.  (XXlh  Dyn.)  to 
the  vazioos  temples  of  Egypt;  the  hymns  to  the  gods  preserved 
ia  Cairo  and  Leiden  papyri;  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic 
teaples  (Dendera,  Edfu,  ftc),  which  teem  with  good  religious 
oateriaL  Nor  can  any  attempt  here  be  made  to  summarize 
the  rnnaimng  native  Egyptian  sources,  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical, that  deserve  notice. 

W  Among  the  classical  writers,  Plutarch  in   his  treatise 

CMowni^/mafftfOririf  is  the  most  important.    Diodorusalso 

B  vefoL    Herodotus,  owing  to  his  religious  awe  and  dread  of 

diralgiiig  ncrcd  mysteries,  b  only  a  second-rate  source. 

>  The  Cods.-^The  end  of  the  pre-dynastic  period,  in  which 
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we  dimly  descry  a  number  of  independent  tribes  in  constant 
warfare  with  one  another,  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  united 
Egyptian  state  with  a  single  Pharaonic  ruler  at  its  head.  The 
era  of  peace  thus  inaugurated  brought  with  it  a  rapid  progress 
in  all  iMranches  of  civilization;  and  there  soon  emerged  not  only 
a  national  art  and  a  condition  of  material  prosperity  shared  by 
the  entire  land  in  common,  but  also  a  state  religion,  which 
gathered  up  the  andent  tribal  cults  and  floating  cosmical 
conceptions,  and  combining  them  as  best  it  could,  imposed 
them  on  the  people  as  a  whole.  By  the  time  that  the  Pyramid 
texts  were  put  into*  writing,  doubtless  long  bdore  the  Vth 
Dynasty,  this  religion  had  assumed  a  stereotyped  appearance 
that  clung  to  it  for  ever  afterwards.  But  the  multitude  of  the 
deities  and  the  variety  of  the  myths  that  it  strove  to  incorporate 
prevented  the  development  of  a  imiform  theological  system, 
and  the  heterogeneous  origin  of  the  religion  remained  irretrievably 
stamped  upon  its  face.  Written  records  were  few  at  the  time 
when  the  pantheon  was  built  up,  so  that  the  process  of  construc- 
tion cannot  be  followed  historically  from  stage  to  stage;  but 
it  is  possible  by  arguing  backwards  from  the  later  facts  to  discern 
the  main,  tendencies  at  work,  and  the  principal  elementary  cults 
that  served  as  the  materials. 

The  gods  of  the  pre-dynastic  period  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  groups,  the  tribal  or  local  divinities  and  the  cosmic  or 
explanatory  deities.    At  the  beginning  each  tribe  had     ^.i.^^^ 
its  own  particular  god,  who  in  essence  was  nothing    cvcfoa  «# 
but  the  articulate  expression  of  the  inner  cohesion  and    P*^ 
of  the  outward  independence  of  the  tribe  itself,  but    ^^^^ 
who  outwardly  manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  some 
animal  or  took  up  his  abode  in  some  fetish  of  wood  or  stone. 
In  times  of  peace  this  visible  emblem  of  the  god's  presence 
was  housed  in  a  rude  shrine,  but  in  war-time  it  was  taken  thence 
and  carried  into  the  battlefield  on  a  standard.    We  find  such 

divine  standards  ^  often  depicted  on  the  earliest  monuments, 

and  among  the  symbols  placed  upon  them  may  be  detected  the 
images  of  many  deities  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

later  national  pantheon,  such  as  the  falcon  Horus  ^^,the  wolf 
Wepwawet    (Ophois)  /S^  i  the  goddess  Ndth  ^,  symbolized 


by  a  shield  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  the  god  Min  ^^T"*  ^^ 

nature  of  whose  fetish  is  obscure.  In  course  of  time  the  tribes 
became  localized  in  particular  districts,  under  the  influence  of  a 
growing  central  authority,  and  their  gods  then  passed  from  tribal 
into  local  deities.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  provincial 
districts,  or  nomes,  as  they  were  called,  often  derived  thdr  names 
from  the  gods  of  tribes  that  settled  in  them,  these  names  being 
hieroglyphically  written  with  the  sign  for  "  district "  surmounted 

by  standards  of  the  type  above  described,  e.g,  ^^,  ''the  nome 


of  the  dog  Anubb,"  the  X7th  or  Cynopolite  nome  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  ddties  came  to  enjoy 

special  reverence  in  restricted  territories,  e.g.  the  ram  '^jk 
Rhnum  in  Elephantine,  the  jerboa  or  okapi  (?)  f^  Seth  in 
Ombos,  the  ibis   ^^  Thoth  in  Hermopolis  Magna,  and  of  the 

gods  named  above.  Horns  in  Hieraconpolis,  Wepwawet  in  Assiut, 
Nelth  in  Sais,  and  Min  in  Coptos.  As  towns  and  villages  gradu- 
ally sprang  up,  they  too  adopted  as  their  patron  some  one  or 
other  of  the  original  tribal  gods,  so  that  these  came  to  have 
different  seats  of  worship  all  over  Egypt.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  hard  to  tell  where  the  primitive  cult-centre  of  a  particular 
deity  is  to  be  sou^t;  thus  Horus  seems  equally  at  home  both 
at  Buto  in  the  Ddta  and  at  Hieraconpolis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  earliest  worship  of  Seth  appears  to  have  been  claimed 
no  less  by  Tanis  in  the  north  than  by  Ombos  in  the  south.  The 
effect  of  the  localization  of  gods  in  many  different  places  was  to 
give  them  a  double  aq)ect;  so,  for  instance,  Khnum  the  god  of 
Elephantine  could  in  one  minute  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
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Khnum  the  god  of  Esna,  while  in  the  nest  minute  and  without 
any  conscious  sense  of  contradiction  the  two  might  be  looked 
upon  as  entirely  separate  beings.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  c  mbiguity  as  to  what  divinity  was  meant,  it  became  usual, 
in  speaking  of  any  local  deity,  to  specify  the  place  of  which  he 
was  "  lord."  The  tendency  to  create  new  forms  of  a  god  by 
instituting  his  worship  in  new  local  centres  persisted  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history,  unhindered  by  the 
opposite  tendency  which  made  national  out  of  local  gods.  Some 
of  the  cosmic  gods,  like  the  sun-god  Re  of  Heliopolis  and  of 
Hermonthis,  early  acquired  a  local  in  addition  to  their  cosmic 
aspect. 

In  the  innermost  principle  of  their  existence,  as  patrons  and 
protectors  of  restricted  communities,  the  primitive  tribal  gods 
did  not  differ  from  one  another.  But  externally  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  various  shapes  that  their  worshippers  ascribed 
to  them;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  beginning 
each  had  his  own  special  attributes  and  particular  mythical 
traits.  These,  however,  may  have  borne  little  resembluice  to 
the  later  conceptions  of  the  same  gods  with  which  we  are  made 
familiar  by  the  Pyramid  texts.  Thus  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  earliest  people  of  Sais  thought  about  their 
goddess  Ncith,  though  her  fetish  would  seem  to  point  to  her 
warlike  nature.  Nor  are  we  much  wiser  in  respea  of  those 
primitive  tribal  gods  that  are  represented  on  the  oldest  monu- 
ments in  animal  form.  For  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shape 
of  an  animal  was  that  in  which  these  gods  were  literally  visible 
to  their  worshippers,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  some 
one  living  animal  was  chosen  to  be  the  earthly  tenement  of  the 
deity,  or  whether  he  revealed  himself  in  every  individual  of  a 
species,  or  whether  merely  the  cult-image  was  roughly  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  an  animal.  Not  too  much  weight  must  be  attached 
to  later  evidence  on  this  point;  for  the  New  Kingdom  and  still 
more  the  Graeco-Roman  period  witnessed  a  strange  recrudescence 
of  supposed  primitive  cults,  to  which  they  gave  a  form  that  may 
or  may  not  have  been  historically  exact.  In  some  places  whole 
classes  of  animals  came  to  be  deemed  sacred.  Thus  at  Bubastis, 
where  the  cat-headed  Bast  (Ubasti)  was  worshipped,  vast  ceme- 
teries of  mummified  cats  have  been  found;  and  elsewhere 
similar  funerary  cults  were  accorded  to  crocodiles,  lizards,  ibises 
and  many  other  animals.  In  Elephantine  Khnum  was  supposed 
to  become  incarnate  in  a  ram,  at  whose  death  the  divinity  left 
him  and  took  up  his  abode  in  another.  So  too  the  bull  of  Apis 
(a  black  animal  with  white  spots)  was  during  its  lifetime  regarded 
as  a  reincarnation  of  Ptah,  the  local  god  of  Memphis,  and  similarly 
the  Mnevis  and  Bacis  bulls  were  accounted  to  be  "  the  living 
souls  "  of  Etom  of  Heliopolis  and  of  Re  of  Hermonthis  respec- 
tively; these  latter  cults  are  certainly  secondary,  for  Pub 
himself  was  never,  either  eaily  or  late,  depicted  otherwise  than 
in  human  form,  as  a  mummy  or  as  a  dwarf;  and  Etom  and  Re 
are  but  different  names  of  the  sun-god.  The  form  of  a  snake, 
attributed  to  many  local  goddesses,  especially  in  later  times 
(e.f.  Meresger  of  the  Theban  necropolis),  was  borrowed  from 
the  very  ancient  deity  Outo  (Buto) ;  the  semblance  of  a  snake 
became  so  characteristic  of  female  divinities  that  even  the 
word  "  goddess  "  was  written  with  the  hieroglyph  of  a  snake. 
Other  animal  shapes  particulariy  affected  by  goddesses  were 
those  of  a  lioness  (Sakhmi,  Pakbe)  or  a  cow  (Hathor,  Isis).  The 
primitive  animal  gods  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  animal 
forms  ascribed  to  many  cosmic  deities;  thus  when  the  sun-god 
Re  was  pictured  as  a  scarabaeus,  or  dung-beetle,  rolling  its  ball 
of  dung  behind  it,  this  was  certainly  mere  poetical  imagery. 
Or  else  a  cosmic  god  might  assume  an  animal  shape  through 
assimilation  with  some  tribal  god,  as  when  Re  was  identified 
with  Horus  and  therefore  depicted  as  a  falcon. 

With  the  advance  of  dvilixation  and  the  transformation  of  the 
tribal  gods  into  national  divinities,  the  beliefs  held  about  ^em 
must  have  become  less  crude.  At  a  very  early  date  the  anthropo- 
morphizing tendency  caused  the  animal  deities  to  be  represented 
with  human  bodies,  though  as  a  rule  they  retained  their  animal 
heads;  so  in  the  case  of  Seth  as  early  as  the  Ilnd  Dynasty. 
The  other  gods  carry  their  primitive  fetishes  in  their  hands  Gike 


Neith,  who  is  depicted  holding  arrows)  or  on  their  heads  (so 
Nefertem  [Iphthimis]  with  his  lotus-flower).  At  the  same  .time 
the  gods  began  to  acquire  human  personalities.  In  a  few 
instances  this  may  have  come  about  by  the  emphasizing  of  a 
really  primitive  trait;  as  when  the  wolf  Ophois,  in  consonance 
with  the  predatory  nature  of  that  animal,  devdoped  into  m 
god  of  war.  In  other  cases  the  transitional  steps  are  shrouded 
in  mystery;  we  do  not  know,  for  example,  why  the  ibis  Thoth 
subsequently  became  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  the  invent<v 
of  writing,  and  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  But  the  main  faaor  in 
this  evolutionary  process  was  undoubtedly  the  formation  of 
myths,  which  brought  gods  of  independent  origin  into  rdation 
with  one  another,  and  thus  Imbued  them  with  human  passions 
and  virtue  Here  dim  historic  recollections  often  determined 
the  features  of  the  story,  and  in  one  famous  legend  that  knits 
together  a  group  of  gods  all  seemingly  local  in  origin  we  can 
still  faihtly  trace  how  the  tale  arose,  was  added  to,  and  finally 
crystallized  in  a  coherent  form. 

Osiris  was  a  wise  and  benefi<xnt  king,  who  reclaimed  the 
Egyptians  from  savagery,  gave  them  laws  and  taught  them  handi- 
crafts.  The  prosperous  reign  of  Osiris  was  brought  to  a  premature 
close  by  the  machinations  of  his  wicked  brother  Seth,  who  with 
seventy-two  fellow-conspirators  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  a  cunningly-wrought  coffin  made  exactly  to 
his  measure,  then  shut  down  the  lid  and  cast  the  chest  into  the 
Nile  Isis,  the  faithfid  wife  of  Osiris,  set  forth  in  search  of  her 
dead  husband's  body,  and  after  long  and  adventure-fraught 
wanderings,  succeeded  in  recovering  it  and  bringing  it  back 
to  Egypt.  Then  while  she  was  absent  visiting  her  son  Horns 
in  the  dty  of  Buto,  Seth  once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
corpse,  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered  them  all  over 
Egypt.  But  Isis  collected  the  fragments,  and  wherever  one  was 
found,  buried  it  with  due  honour;  or,  according  to  a  different 
account,  she  Joined  the  limbs  together  by  virtue  of  her  magical 
powers,  and  the  slain  Osiris,  thus  resurrected,  henceforth  reigned 
as  king  of  the  dead  in  the  nether  world.  When  Horus  grew 
up  he  set  out  to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  and  after  terrible 
struggles  finally  conquered  and  dispossessed  his  wicked  \mde; 
or,  as  another  version  relates,  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
Thoth,  and  Egypt  divided  between  them,  the  northern  part 
falling  to  Horus  and  the  southern  to  Seth.  Such  is  the  story 
as  told  by  Plutarch,  with  certain  additions  and  modifications 
from  older  native  sources.  There  existed,  however,  a  very andent 
tradition  according  to  which  Horus  and  Seth  were  hostile  brothers, 
not  nephew  and  uncle;  and  many  considerations  may  be  urged 
in  support  of  the  thesis  which  regards  their  struggles  as  reminis- 
cences of  wars  between  two  prominent  tribes  or  confederations 
of  tribes,  one  of  which  worshipped  the  falcon  Horus  while  iht 
other  had  the  okapi  (?)  Seth  as  its  patron  and  champion.  The 
Horus-tribes  were  the  victors,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
dynastic  line  sprang;  hence  the  Pharaoh  always  bore  the  name 
of  Horus,  and  represented  in  his  own  hallowed  person  the  andent 
tribal  deity.  Of  Osiris  wc  can  only  state  that  he  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Busiris,  whatever  further  characteristics  he 
primitively  possessed  being  quite  obscure.  Isis  was  perhaps  the 
local  goddess  of  Buto,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Busiris; 
this  geographical  proximity  would  suffice  to  explain  her  con- 
nexion with  Osiris  in  the  tale.  A  legend  now  arose,  we  know 
not  how  or  why,  which  made  Seth  the  brother  and  murderer  of 
Osiris;  and  tliis  led  to  a  fusion  of  the  Horus-Seth  and  the  Seth- 
Isis-Osiris  motifs.  The  relationships  had  now  to  be  readjusted, 
and  the  most  popular  view  recognized  Horus  as  the  son  and 
avenger  of  Osiris.  The  more  ancient  account  survived,  however, 
in  the  myth  that  Osiris,  Horus,  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys  (a 
goddess  who  plays  but  a  minor  part  in  the  Osiris  cyde)  were  all 
children  of  the  earth-god  Keb  and  the  sky-goddess  Nut,  bom  on 
the  five  consecutive  days  added  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  (the 
so-called  epagomenal  days).  Later  generations  recondled  these 
contradictions  by  assuming  the  existence  of  two  Horuses,  one, 
the  brother  of  Osiris,  Seth  and  Isis,  being  named  Haroeris,  i.e. 
Horus  the  dder,  while  the  other,  the  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  wa& 
called  Harpocrates,  t.«.  Horus  the  child. 
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The  teoond  main  class  of  divinities  that  entered  into  the 
fonipoiiilion  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  was  due  to  that  innate 
and  universal  speculative  bent  which  seeks,  and  never 
iails  to  find,  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  extenial 
world.  Behind  the  great  natural  phenomena  that  they 
pcitclved  all  around  them,  the  Egyptians,  like  other  primitive 
folk,  postulated  the  existence  of  divine  wills  not  dissimilar 
in  kind  to  their  own,  though  vastly  superior  in  power.  Chief 
among  these  cosmic  deities  was  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  supremacy 
seexned  picdestined  imder  the  cloudless  sky  oi  Egypt.  The 
oldest  conceptions  represented  Re  as  sailing  across  the  heavens 
in  a  ship  called  "  Manzet,"  "  the  bark  of  the  dawn  ";  at  sunset 
he  stepped  aboard  another  vessel  named  "  Mcsenktet,"  *'  the 
bark  ol  the  dusk,"  which  bore  him  back  from  west  to  east 
daring  the  night.  Later  theories  symbolized  Re  in  many 
dtffeicnt  ways.  For  some  he  was  identical  with  Horus,  and  then 
he  was  fakon-headed  and  was  called  Hor-akhti,  the  Horus  of 
the  hortaons.  Others  pictured  him  to  themselves  as  a  tiny 
infant  in  the  early  dawn,  as  fuU-grown  at  noon,  and  as  an  infirm 
old  man  in  the  evening.  When  the  sky  was  imagined  as  a  cow, 
he  was  m  calf  bom  anew  every  morning.  The  moon  was  a  male 
deity^  who  likewise  fared  across  the  heavens  in  a  boat;  hence 
he  was  often  named  Chons,  "  the  sailor."  Hie  ibis-god  Thoth 
was  early  identified  with  the  moon.  The  stars  and  planets 
were  likewise  gods.  Among  them  the  bright  star  Sirius  was 
held  in  special  esteem;  it  was  a  goddess  Sothis  (Sopde),  often 
identified  by  the  Egyptians  with  Isis.  The  constellations  that 
seemed  unceasingly  to  speed  across  the  sky  were  named  "  the 
never-itesting  ones,"  and  the  drcumpolar  stars,  which  never 
sink  beneath  the  horizon,  were  known  as  "  the  imperishables." 
Concerning  earth  and  sky  there  were  many  different  opinions. 
Some  thought  that  the  sky  was  a  goddess  Nut,  whom  the  god 
Show  held  ahxrf  from  her  husband  Keb  the  earth,  on  whose  back 
the  plants  and  trees  grew.  Others  believed  in  a  celestial  ocean, 
penonified  under  the  name  of  Nun  over  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  sailed  in  boats.  At  a  Uter  date  the  sky  was  held  to  be  a 
cow  CHatbor)  whose  four  feet  stood  firm  upon  the  soil;  or  else 
a  vast  face,  in  which  the  right  eye  was  the  sun  and  the  left  eye 
the  moon.  Alottgsade  these  fanciful  conceptions  there  existed 
a  a»fe  sober  view,  according  to  which  the  earth  was  a  long 
oval  plain,  and  the  sky  an  iron  roof  supported  by  the  tops  of 

iBOWifaiTW  or  by  four  pillars   |||T  &t  the  cardinal  points. 

Beneath  the  ground  lay  a  dark  and  mysterious  region,  now  con- 
ceived MS  an  inverse  heaven  (Nenet),  now  as  a  vast  series  of 
whose  gates  were  guarded  by  demons.  This  nether 
known  as  the  Duat  (Dat,  T^i),  and  through  it  passed 
the  son  co,  his  journey  during  the  hours  of  night;  here  too,  as 
Bsay  thought,  dwelt  the  dead  and  their  king  Osiris.  That  great 
natmal  feature  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  was  of  course  one  of  the  gods; 
his  name  was  Hapi,  and  as  a  sign  of  his  fecundity  he  had  long 
pcndukras  breasts  like  a  woman.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
tribal  yods,  it  rarely  happened  that  the  cosmic  deities  enjoyed 
a  nth.  But  there  arc  a  few  important  exceptions:  Re  in 
BefiopoSs  (here  identified  with  a  local  god  Etom)  and  in  Her- 
BSMithis;  Hathor  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere.  Certain  of  the 
tribal  p>ds  early  became  identified  with  cosmic  divinities,  and 
the  Utter  thus  became  the  objects  of  a  cult;  so,  for  instance, 
the  Horus  of  Edfu  was  a  sun-god,  and  Thoth  in  Hermopoh's 
Magna  was  heki  to  be  the  moon. 
An  extension  of  the  principle  that  created  the  cosmic  gods 
to  m  Urge  number  of  nvnor  deiUcs  and  .demons.  Day 
and  night,  the  yea^>  the  seasons,  eternity,  and  many 
simiUr  conceptions  were  each  represented  by  a  god 
or  goddfcss  of  their  own,  who  nevertheless  possessed 
but  a  shadowy  and  doubtful  existence.  Human 
titxibules  like  Taste,  Knowledge,  Joy  and  so  forth  were  likewise 
{KTSOoified,  no  less  than  abstract  ideas  such  as  Fate,  Destiny 
tad  others;  rather  more  dearly  defined  than  the  rest  was  Maat, 
tae  gnddrw  of  Truth  and  Right,  who  was  fabled  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Re  and  may  even  have  had  a  cult.  Certain  gods  were  purely 
that  is  to  say,  they  appeared  at  special  times  to 


perform  some  appointed  task,  at  the  completion  of  which  they 
vanished.  Such  were  Nepri,  the  god  of  the  corn-harvest; 
Meskhonit,  the  goddess  who  attended  every  child-bed;  Tait,  the 
goddess  of  weaving.  Numberless  semi-divine  beings  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fill  out-  the  myths,  as,  for  instance,  the 
chattering  apes  that  greeted  the  sun-god  Re  as  he  rose  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  demons  who  opened  the  gates  of 
the  nether  world  at  the  approach  of  the  setting  sun. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  sundry  other  divinities 
who  were  Uter  introduced  to  swell  the  aheady  overcrowded 
ranks  of  the  pantheon.  Omtact  with  foreign  lands 
brought  with  it  several  new  ddties,  Baal,  Anat  and 
Resheph  from  Syria,  and  the  misshapen  dwarf  Bes 
from  the  south;  earlier  than  these,  the  Astarte  of  Byblus, 
whom  the  Elgyptians  identified  with  Hathor.  In  Thebes  Ameno- 
phis  I.  and  his  spouse  Nefertari  were  worshipped  as  patron  gods 
of  the  necropolis  many  centuries  after  thdr  death.  Two  men  of 
exceptional  wisdom  recdved  divine  honours,  and  had  temples 
of  their  own  in  the  Ptolemaic  period;  these  were  Imoutbes, 
who  had  lived  under  Zoser  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty,  and  Amenophia 
son  of  Hapu,  a  contemporary  of  the  third  king  of  the  same  name 
(XVIUth  Dyn.).  The  hill  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-guma  at  Thebes 
was  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  holy  pUce,  and  was  revered 
as  a  goddess.  Almost  anything  that  was  rejgarded  with  awe, 
any  object  used  in  the  divine  ritual  could  at  a  given  moment 
be  envisaged  as  a  ddty.  Thus  the  boat  of  Osiris  (Neshemet^ 
and  those  of  the  sun-god  were  goddesses;  and  various  wands 
and  sceptres  belonguig  to  certain  gods  were  imagined  as  harbour- 
ing the  divine  beiiig.  Truly  it  might  have  been  said  in  ancient 
Ecrpt:  of  the  making  of  gods  there  is  no  end  I 

For  such  order  as  can  be  discerned  in  the  mythological  con- 
ceptions of  the  Egyptians  the  priesthood  was  largely  responsible. 

At  a  very  early  date  the  theological  school  of  Heliopolis    ^ ^ 

undertook  the  task  of  sysUmatiziog  the  gods  and  the  JJUS!^ 
myths,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  is  due  the  Egyptian  uomM. 
religion  as  we  find  it 'in  the  Pyramid  texts.  Thdr  in- 
fluence is  particularly  consi»cuous  in  the  prominent  pUce  accorded 
to  the  sun-god  Re,  and  in  the  creation-legend  that  made  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  First  of  all  living  things  was  Re; 
legend  told  how  he  arose  as  a  naked  babe  from  a  lotus-flower 
that  floated  on  the  primeval  ocean  NutL  Others  hdd  the  view 
that  he  crept  from  an  egg  that  Uy  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  lake 
called  Desdes;  and  a  third,  more  barbarous,  tale  reUted  his 
obscene  act  of  self-procreation.  Re  became  the  father  of  the 
pair  of  gods  Show  and  Tefnut  (Tphenis),  who  emanated  from 
his  spittle.  They  again  gave  birth  to  Keb  and  Nut,  from  whom 
in  their  turn  sprang  Osiris  and  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys.  These 
nine  gods  were  together  known  as  the  great  Ennead  or  cycle  of 
nine.  A  second  series  of  nine  ddties,  with  Horns  as  its  first 
member,  was  invented  at  the  same  time  or  not  bng  afterwards, 
and  was  called  the  Lesser  Ennead.  In  Uter  times  the  theory  of 
the  Ennead  became  very  popular  and  was  adopted  by  most  of 
the  local  priesthoods,  who  substituted  their  own  favourite  god 
for  Re,  sometimes  retaining  and  sometimes  changing  the  names 
oi  the  other  eight  ddties.  Thus  locally  many  different  gods 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  creators  of  the  world.  Only  in  two 
instances,  however,  did  a  local  god  ever  obtain  wide  acceptance 
in  the  capadty  of  demiurge:  Ptah  of  Memphis,  who  was  famed 
as  an  artist  and  master-builder,  and  Khnum  of  Elephantine, 
.who  was  said  to  have  moulded  mankind  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
'  Already  in  the  Pyramid  texts  the  importance  of  Osiris  almost 
rivals  that  of  Re.  His  worship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  Heliopolitan  influence,  and  may  possibly  have  been  propagated 
by  active  missionary  effort.  It  is  apparently  through  the  funeral 
cult  that  Osiris  so  early  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people;  for  at  a  very  andent  date  he  was  identified  with 
every  dead  king,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  extensbn  of  this  idea 
to  make  him  into  a  king  of  the  dead.  In  Uter  times  the  moral 
aspect  of  hb  tale  was  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  Its  continued 
popularity;  Osiris  was  named  Onnophris,  '*the  good  Being" 
par  exccUeneti  and  Seth  was  contrasted  with  him  as  the  author 
and  the  root  of  all  evil.    Still  the  Egyptians  themselves  seem 
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to  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  venera« 
tion  that  they  paid  to  Osiris.  Successive  theories  interpreted 
him  as  the  god  of  the  earth,  as  the  god  of  the  Nile,  as  a  god  of 
vegetation,  as  a  moon-god  and  as  a  sun-god;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  these  theories  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  primitive  truth 
by  some  scholar  or  another. 

Nowhere  is  the  conservatism  of  the  Egyptians  more  clearly 
displayed  than  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  dung  to  the 
old  forms  of  the  theology,  such  as  we  have  essayed  to  describe.- 
Neither  the  influx  of  new  deities  nor  the  diligence  of  the  priestly 
authors  and  commentators  availed  to  break  down  the  cast-iron 
traditions  with  which  the  compilers  of  the  Pyramid  texts  were 
already  familiar.  It  is  true  that  with  the  dbplacement  of  the 
capital  town  certain  local  deities  attained  a  degree  of  power 
that,  superficially  regarded,  seems  to  alter  the  entire  perspeaive 
of  the  religiott.  Thus  Ammon,  originally  the  obscure  local  god 
of  Thebes,  was  raised  by  the  Theban  monarchs  of  the  Xllth 
and  of  the  XVnith  to  XXIst  Dynasties  to  a  predominant 
position  never  equalled  by  any  other  divinity;  and,  by  similar 
means,  Suchos  of  the  Fajrum,  Ubasti  of  Bubastis,  and  Neith  of 
Sais,  each  enjoyed  for  a  diort  q>ace  of  time  a  consideration  that 
no  other  cause  would  have  secured  to  them.  But  precisely  the 
example  of  Ammon  proves  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
change  the  time-honoured  religious  creed;  his  priests  identified 
him  with  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  cult<entre  was  thus  merely 
transferred  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  South.  Nor  could  even 
the  violent  religious  revolution  of  Akhenaton  (Amenophis  IV.), 
of  which  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to  speak,  sweep  away  for 
ever  beliefs  that  had  persisted  for  so  many  generations. 

But  if  the  facts  of  the  religion,  broadly  viewed,  never  under- 
went a  change,  the  interpretation  of  those  facts  did  so  in  no 
small  degree.  The  religious  books  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  archaic  Unguage,  which  was  only  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  priesu  of  Uter  times;  and  hence  great  scope  was  given  to 
them  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  as  commentators.  By  the  time 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  some  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  had  been  provided  with  a  triple  commentary.  Un- 
fortunately the  methods  pursued  were  as  little  reasonable  as 
those  adopted  by  the  medieval  Jewish  Rabbis;  instead  of  the 
context  bdng  studied  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
its  literal  sense,  each  single  verse  was  considered  separately, 
and  e]q>huncd  as  an  allusion  to  some  obscure  myth  or  as  en>* 
bodying  some  mystical  meaning.  Thus  so  far  from  simi^if ying  or 
really  elucidating  the  religion,  these  priestly  labours  tended  rather 
to  confuse' one  legend  with  another  and  to  efface  the  personality 
of  individual  gods.  The  ease  with  which  one  god  could  be 
identified  with  another  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  Uter  Egyptian  theology.  There  are  but  few  of  the  greater 
deities  who  were  not  at  sonfe  time  or  another  identified  with  the 
solar  godJRe.  His  fusion  with  Horns  and  Etom  has  already  been 
noted;  further  we  find  an  Ammon-Re,  a  Sobk-^e,  a  Khnum-Re; 
and  Month,  Onouris,  Show  and  Osiris  ere  all  described  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  sun.  Ptah  was  eariy  assimilated  to 
the  sepulchral  gods  Sokaris  and  Osiris.  Pairs  of  deities  whose 
personalities  are  often  blended  or  interchanged  are  Hathor  and 
Nut,  Sakhmi  and  Pakhe,  Seth  and  Apophis.  So  too  in  Abydos, 
his  Uter  home,  Osiris  was  identified  with  Rhante-Amentiu 
(Khentamenti,  Khentamenthes),  "  the  chief  of  those  who  are 
in  the  West,"  a  name  that  was  given  to  a  vaguely-conceived  but 
widely-venerated  divinity  ruler  of  the  dead.  Many  factors  helped 
in  the  process  of  assimiUtion*  The  unity  of  the  state  was  largely 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  suppression  of  local  differences 
of  belief.  The  less  important  priesthoods  were  glad  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  tht  deity  they  served  by  identifying  him 
with  some  more  important  god.  And  the  mystical  bent  of  the 
EgyptUns  found  satisfaction  in  the  multiplicity  of  forms  that 
their  gods  could  assume;  among  the  favourite  epithets  which 
the  hymns  apply  to  divinities  are  such  as  "mysterious  of  shapes," 
"multipk  of  faces." 

The  goal  towards  which  these  tendencies  verged  was  mono- 
theism; and  though  this  goal  was  only  once,  and  then  quite 
cphemerally,  reached,  still  the  monotheistic  idea  was  at  most 


periods,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air.    Sometimes  the  qualities  com* 
mon  to  all  the  gods  were  abstracted,  and  the  resultant  notion 

spoken  of  as  "the  god."  At  other  times,  and  especially    ^ 

in  the  hymns  addressed  to  some  divinity,  all  otho' 
gods  were  momentarily  forgotten,  and  he  was  eulogised 
as  "  the  only  one,"  **  the  supreme,"  and  so  forth. 
Or  else  several  of  the  chief  deities  were  consciously  combined 
and  regarded  as  different  emanations  or  aspects  of  a  SbU  Being; 
thus  a  Ramesside  hymn  begins  with  the  words  "  Three  are  all 
the  gods,  Ammon,  Re  and  Ptah,"  and  then  it  is  shown  how  these 
three  gods,  each  in  his  own  particular  way,  gave  expression  and 
effect  to  a  singU  divine  purpose. 

For  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  a  real 
monotheism,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  Judaism  or  of  Islam,  was 
adopted  as  the  state  religion  of  Egypt.  The  3roung 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV.  seems  to  have  been  fired  by  ^^^ 
genuine  fanatical  enthusiasm,  though  political  motives, 
as  well  as  doctrinal  considerations,  may  have  prompted  him  in 
the  pUiming  of  his  religious  revolution  (see  also  |  HiUory). 
The  Theban  god  Ammon-Re  was  then  supreme,  and  the  ever- 
growing power  of  his  priesthood  may  well  have  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  their  Heliopolitan  rivals.  Amenophis  b^an  his  reign 
in  Thebes  as  an  adherent  of  the  traditional  faith,  but  after  a 
few  years  he  abandoned  that  town  and  built  a  new  capital  for 
his  god  Aton  300  m.  farther  north,  at  a  pUce  now  called  El 
Amama.  The  nkvf  deity  was  a  personification  of  the  sun's  disk. 
The  laame  Re  was  suppressed,  as  too  intimately  assodated  with 
that  of  Ammon;  and  Ammon,  together  with  aH  the  other  gods, 
was  put  to  the  ban.  Amenophis  even  changed  his  own  name, 
of  which  the  name  of  Ammon  formed  an  dement,  to  Akhenaton, 
"the  brilliancy  of  the  Aton,"  and  the  capital  was  called  Khitaton, 
"  The  Horison  of  the  AtoiL"  The  new  dogmas  were  known  as 
**  the  Teaching,"  and  their  tenets,  as  revealed  in  the  poems 
composed  in  honour  of  the  Aton,  breathe  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  monotheistic  spirit.  The  movement  had,  no  doubt,  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  the  very  start,  and  the  reaction  soon 
set  in.  The  immedUte  successors  of  Akhenaton  strove  to  follow 
hi  his  footsteps,  but  the  conservative  nature  of  Egypt  quickly 
asserted  itself.  Not  sixty  years  after  the  accession  of  Akhenaton, 
his  dty  was  abandoned,  its  rulers  branded  as  heretics,  and  the 
old  religion  restored  in  Thebes  as  completely  as  if  the  Aton  had 
never  existed. 

Having  thus  failed  to  become  ratiomd,  Egyptian  theology 
took  refuge  in  learning.  The  need  for  a  more  spiritual  and  intd- 
lectual  interpretation  of  the  pantheon  still  remained,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  theological  sdences.  The  names  of  the  gods 
and  the  places  of  their  worship  were  catalogued  and  cUsdfied, 
and  manuals  were  devoted  to  the  topography  of  mythological 
regions.  Much  ingenuity  was  expended  on  the  development  of  a 
history  of  the  gods,  the  groundwork  of  which  had  been  laid  in 
much  earlier  times.  Re  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  also  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  the  other  dght  members  of  his  Ennead,  then  by  the 
lesser  Ennead  and  by  other  gods,  and  finally  by  the  so-called 
"  worshippers  of  Horus."  The  Utter  were  not  wholly  mythical 
personages,  though  they  were  regarded  as  demigods  (Manetho 
calls  them  "  the  dead,"  vbmts);  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
none  other  than  the  dim  rulers  of  the  predynastic  age.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  historic  period  were  thus  divine,  not  only  by 
virtue  of  their  connexion  with  Horus  (see  above),  but  also  as 
descendants  of  Re;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  was  called  '*the 
good  god  "  during  his  lifetime,  and  "  the  great  god  "  after  his 
death.  The  Uter  religious'  literature  u  much  taken  up  with  the 
mythical  and  semi-mythical  dynasties  of  kings,  and  the  priests 
compiled,  with  many  newly-invented  details,  t)ie  chronides  of 
the  wars  they  were  supposed  to  have  waged.  - 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  ethical  and  allegorical  methods  of 
interpretation  came  into  much  greater  prominence  towards  the 
end  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The  Osirian  legend,  as  we  have 
ahready  seen,  was  early  accepted  as  symbolizing  the  conffict 
between  good  and  evil.  So  too  the  victories  of  Re  over  the  serpent 
laamed  Apophis  were  more  or  I^  dearly  understood  as  a  simile  of 
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tbt  uthbMioi  Mitm  of  li|bt  tai  dutimi.  In  ane  ttxt  at  ttut 

B  M^itBi  u  tbc  XVUIth  DyiusI)'(Ibc  copy  Ihil  n  hive  dits 

only  froDi  tht  Eihiopiia  period)  an  ingeoioui  attempt 

^^'^T         B  made  to  Rpracot  Puli  u  the  Bource  of  all  life: 

"  DiLnd  "  ud  Tboth  u  "  tongue."  and  throigib  the 
QMJotnt  aclioa  of  Ihcie  two,  the  miad  conceiving  the  doiCD 
ud  the  loQfiic  uttering  the  creative  command,  all  foda  and 
BCD  and  beaati  obtaioed  theic  being.  Of  thii  kind  of  jpeculatioo 
much  more  muat  have  existed  than  haa  rcachH  va.  It  U 
daubdes  luch  eipLanatioiu  aa  thae  that  the  Gi'C^ks  bad  id 
riew  when  they  praiied  ihe  wisdom  ol  iht  andcnl  Egyptians; 
tjti  IB  the  fl:i«iral  period  aio^lar  »Rii-phiJoupbical  uilerprcta- 
Itona  altogether  iuj^Lanted,  among  the  Iramtd  at  LeaM,  the  ^ve 
fa'letal  belMfs  of  earlier  lims.  Plutarch  in  bit  treatiM  on  I>i> 
and  Onm  well  eiempUfies  ihit  ttandpoial^  lor  him  evety  god 
and  cvtiy  rite  a  lymbcdk  of  aoaie  natural  or  moral  truth. 

The  final  (laga  of  the  Egyptian  religion  are  marked  by  a 
mewed  populariiy  of  all  its  mote  baibaraus  elements.  Despair- 
ing, as  it  VDuld  leeoi,  ol  discovtiing  the  hi^r  wisdom  that  Ihe 
DBR  pbikaophic  ol  the  priests  supposed  that  religion  to  conceal, 
the  aimpJer-minded  sought  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by 
restoring  the  worship  ol  the  gods  to  its  moat  primitive  lorma. 
Hence  came  tbe  fanatical  revival  ol  animal-worship  which  led 
to  leud  asd  bloodshed  between  neighbouring  towns— a  feature  ol 
^yptian  religjon  tbal  at  once  amused  and  scandalized  con- 
temponiy  Creek  and  Latin  aulbon  [PIul.  Dc  Iside,  71;  Juv.  iv. 
J}).  Nevertbelcsa  Egyptian  cults,  and  particularly  those  ol 
Serapb  azbd  liis,  found  welcome  acceptance  on  European  soil; 
and  the  ihrirtes  oT  Egyptian  deities  were  established  In  all  tbe 
peal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Serapis  was  a  god  imported 
by  the  fiPH  Ptolemy  from  Sinope  on  Ihe  Black  Sea,  who  soon  losi 
hbowD  identity  by  assimilation  with  (^iris-Apis,  the  bull  revered 
in  Meoqilus.  Far  down  into  tbe  Ronian  age  the  worshipol  Serapis 
pcTsisled  Uid  flourished,  and  it  was  only  when  Ihe  Serapeum  of 
Alexandria  waa  raaed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (a-O,  391)  that  the  death-blow  of  tbe  old  Egyptian  religion 


fanea,  who  appeared 

and  pndicted  his  futore. 

'""*  """■  "*" indpal  place  of 


•h^' afWT  Uh  bii^  of  aoli^l 
Knmiii  or  KuMMW,  a  ram-hcaosi  gm,  wimr  pnpeiisi  p 

■  uiliili  waa  xtt  IJaiiil  of  Elnhanlin  (tbtfc  aaodated  witl 
Md  Aaakit),  but  also  levetcd  elsewhere.  a.g.  together  with 
ta  Eaia.    He  enjoyed  great  repute  aa  a  creator,  and  waa  su^v— >.' 
ID  me  Ibe  potter's  wheel  lor  the  purpose.    In  thla  capacity  be  i 

■  I  I  iiiiwii  accompaaied  by  the  Irog-headed  goddaa  Keliet. 

Mown,  a  bawthnded  god  ol  the  Thcbaldi  la  Thebes  Itself  hi 
ak  waa  aapeneded  by  that  ol  Anunon,  but  i(  perdHed  in  Her 
■ewihw.    He  wu  alien  ^vcn  tbe  solar  attributes,  and  waa  creditei 

Hu.  the  fod  of  Coptoa  and  Paoofioln  (Akhmlm),  aeens  to  hav 
btiB  Bily  looked  upon  as  a  deity  of  the  harvest  ud  crops.    Hi 


NacHBiT  (Nekhbi.  Nekbcbi).  the  v. 
called  Eileithyia  by  the  Creeks.     She 


n.  RepiTseoted  as  iihyphaltk:,  with 
le  right  arm  upraised  aad  b^iiw  a 
lentBed  with  ^oiua:  later  Anunoa 

ltui»oddess  of  El  Kab, 
■■ined  an  ascendancy  aa 
3  the  two  kingdom!  wcie 
in  oppoaicuB  u  Buio  the 


NUTH,  the  very 
Athene.    On  the  ei 

aad  cania  ui  her  hapds  a  bow  and  acrows.  a  aian  ^  ^^  . 
rhaiacicT.   InihcXXVtlbDynsty.wbeaaUaeerPharwhsi 


and  importaDt  goddeaa  ol  Sals,  the  Greek 
01  Un  Egyp^ 


and  Nut,  plays  a  consideiable  r«e  la  ^  OsitiTstaT!  ShTiided 
with  liis  and  aided  her  tobring  Osiris  back  to  IHe.  lais  and  Nephthya 
are  often  mentioned  together  aa  prottctresaes  of  the  dead. 

Onouut,  Egyptian  ^m-Uri,  "  iky-beuec,"  tbe  god  of  Thlnla. 
Later  identlfiedirlth  Shu  (Show),  who  holds  heaven  and  earth  apart. 

""" 'ft 


god,  Bpeeial  pair 


thine  el 
•d-Ieoei 


Wordupped  in 

V  w^^ 


miishapcn  dwarf. 

SiXKiil.  a  lion.heBded  goddeaa  ol  tnr  and  strife,  whose  name 
sianiGes  the  mighty.  She  was  srorshlpped  at  LatopoUa  (Eana),  but 
abo  at  a  late  (bte  as  a  member  of  the  Memphite  triad,  with  Ptah 


He  legained  a  certain  prestige  as  nd  c^  the  HykA 

ulers.and  two  Pbanohsof  tbeXlXth  Dynasty  derived  thcu-naiDc 


Setboa  (Seti)  Itor. , ,  _,. 

as  a  power  ol  evil,  and  his  Giure  wai  olieii  oblitaaled  en  the  monu- 
ments. He  is  named  in  slmilei  as  a  iieit  wainor,  and  as  such  and 
"  BM  ol  Nut "  he  is  idcBliKed  with  iCe  Syrian  BaaL 

4.  TJu  Daine  Cuff.— la  the  midst  ol  every  town  itne  Ihe 
temple  ol  Ihe  local  god,  a  stately  building  tj  stone,  strongly 
contrasting  srilh  the  mud  and'plaster  bouses  in  which  even  the 
wealthiest  Egyptians  dwelt.   Itwa3CBllcdtbe"houseoftliegod" 

\~\  |J J,  and  in  it  tbe  deity  was  luppoaed  to  reude,  attended 

bybis"setvants"n  v\theptieBta.  "ntenwasindcedBceitain 
jtilllEcation  [or  this  contention,  even  when  a  contrary  theory 
assigned  to  the  divinity  ■  {dace  In  the  sky.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lunar  divinity  Thoth^  lor  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  stood  a  statue 
of  the  god,  which  served  as  his  representative  for  the  purposes 
ol  the  cult.  Originally  each  temple  was  dedicated  to  one  god 
only;  but  it  early  became  usual  to  associate  with  him  a  mate  of 
the  opposite  sex,  besidea  a  third  deity  who  might  be  represented 
either  as  a  second  wife  or  as  a  child.  As  examples  of  such  triads, 
as  they  are  called,  may  be  mentioned  that  ol  Thebes,  consisting 
ol  Ammon,  Hut  and  Chans,  lather,  mother  and  child;  and  as 
typical  of  the  other  kind,  where  a  god  was  accompanied  by  two 
goddesses,  that  of  Elephantine,  consisting  ol  Kimum,  Satis  and 
Anukis.  The  needs  of  the  god  were  much  the  same  as  those 
ol  mottlli;  no  more  than  they  could  be  dispense  with  ft»d  and 
drink,  dolhea  lor  his  apparel,  ointment  for  his  limbs,  and  music 
and  dancing  to  rejoice  his  heart.  The  only  difference  was  that 
the  divine  statue  was  hall-craisdously  recognized  as  a  lifeless 
thing  that  re(]uired  carefully  regulated  rita  and  ceremonies  to 
enable  it  to  enjoy  the  good  things  offered  to  It.  Early  every 
morning  tbe  oHiciaiing  priest  proceeded  to  the  holy  of  holies, 

any  miasma  that  might  interfere  with  Ihe  efficacy  of  the  rites. 
Then  with  the  prescribed  gestures,  and  reciting  appropriate 
formulae  all  Uw  while,  he  broke  the  seal  upon  the  door  of  tbe 
shrine,  loosed  tie  bolts,  and  at  laal  stood  lace  to  face  with  iho 
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god.  There  followed  a  series  of  prostrations  and  adorations, 
culminating  in  the  offering  of  a  small  image  of  Maat,  the  goddess 
of  Truth.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  psychological  moment 
of  the  entire  service:  hitherto  the  statue  had  been  at  best  a 
god  in  posse;  now  the  symbolical  act  placed  him  in  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  he  was  a  god  in  truth,  and  could  participate 
like  any  mortal  in  the  food  and  luxuries  that  his  servants  put 
before  him.  The  daily  ceremony  closed  with  ablutions,  anoint* 
ings  and  a  bountiful  feast  of  bread,  geese,  beer  and  oxen;  having 
taken  his  fill  of  these,  the  god  returned  to  his  shrine  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  ritual  was  renewed.  The  words  that 
accompanied  the  manual  gestures  are,  in  the  rituals  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  wholly  dominated  by  the  myth  of  Osiris: 
it  is  often  hard  to  discern  much  connexion  between  the  acts  and 
the  formulae  recited,  but  the  main  thought  is  clearly  that  the 
priest  represents  Horus,  the  pious  son  of  the  dead  divinity 
Osiris.  That  this  conception  is  very  old  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Pyramid  texts  "  the  eye  of  Horus  "  is  a  synonym 
for  all  offerings:  an  ancient  tale  of  which  only  shreds  have 
reached  us  related  how  Seth  had  torn  the  eye  of  Horus  from 
him,  though  not  before  he  himself  had  suffered  a  still  more 
serious  mutilation;  and  by  some  means,  we  know  not  how,  the 
restoration  of  the  eye  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
vindication  of  Osiris.  As  to  the  manual  rites  of  the  daily  cult, 
all  that  can  here  be  said  is  that  incense,  purifications  and  anoint- 
ings with  various  oils  played  a  large  part;  the  sacrifices  consisted 
chiefly  of  slaughtered  oxen  and  geese;  burnt  offerings  were  a 
very  late  innovation. 

At  an  early  date  the  rites  practised  in  the  various  temples 
were  conformed  to  a  common  pattern.  This  holds  good  not  only 
for  the  daily  ritual,  but  also  for  many  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  land. 
Such  were  the  calendrical  feasts,  called  **  the  beginnings  of  the 
seasons,"  and  including,  for  example,  the  monthly  and  half- 
monthly  festivals,  that  of  the  New  Year  and  that  of  the  rising 
of  Sirius  (Sothis).  But  there  were  also  local  feast  days  like  that 
of  Neith  in  Sais  (Hdt.  iL  62)  or  that  of  Ammon  in  southern  Opi 
(Luxor).  These  doubtless  had  a  more  individual  character,  and 
often  celebrated  some  incident  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  god.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of 
Osiris  in  Abydos,  a  veritable  drama  would  be  enacted,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  god,  his  sufferings  and  final  triumph 
were  represented  in  mimic  form.  At  other  times  the  ceremonial 
was  more  mysterious  and  symbolical,  as  in  the  feast  of  the 

raising  of  the  Ded-column  u  when  a  column  of  the  kind  was 

drawn  by  cords  into  an  upri^t  position.  But  the  most  common 
feature  of  these  holy  days  was  the  procession  of  the  god,  when  he 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests  in  his  divine  boat  far 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  temple;  sometimes,  indeed,  even  to 
another  town,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  god  of  the  place. 
These  occasions  were  public  holidays,  and  passed  amid  great 
rejoicings.  The  climax  was  reached  when  at  a  given  moment 
the  curtains  of  the  shrine  placed  on  the  boat  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  god  was  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  awe-struck  multitude. 
Music  and  dancing  formed  part  of  the  festival  rites. 

As  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  also  the  temples  were 
early  modelled  upon  a  common  type.  Lofty  enclosure  walls, 
j^gg^f^  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  victorious  campaigns 
of  the  Pharaoh,  shut  off  the  sacred  buildings  from  the 
surrounding  streets.  A  snudl  gateway  between  two  massive 
towers  or  pylons  gave  admittance  to  a  spacious  forecourt  open 
to  the  sky,  into  which  the  people  were  allowed  to  enter  at  least  on 
feast  days.  Farther  on,  separated  from  the  forecourt  by  smaller 
though  still  massive  pylons,  lay  a  hypostyle  hall,  so  called  from 
its  covered  colonnades;  this  hall  was  used  for  all  kinds  of 
processions.  Behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  to  which  a  second 
similar  one  might  or  might  not  be  added,  came  the  holy  of  holies, 
a  dark  narrow  chamber  where  the  god  dwelt;  none  but  the 
priests  were  admitted  to  it.  All  around  lay  the  storehouses  that 
contained  the  treasures  of  the  god  and  the  appurtenances  of  the 
divine  ritual.    The  temples  of  the  earliest  times  were  of  course 


far  more  primitive  than  this:  from  the  pictures  that  are  all  that 
is  now  left  to  indicate  their  nature,  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  huts  or  sheds  in  which  the  image  of  the  god  was  kepL 
One  temple  of  a  type  different  from  that  above  described  has 
survived  at  Abusir,  where  it  has  been  excavated  by  German 
explorers.  It  was  a  splendid  edifice  dedicated  to  the  sun-god 
Re  by  a  king  of  the  'Vth  Dynasty,  and  was  probably  a  close 
copy  of  the  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis.   The  most  conspicuous 

feature  was  a  huge  obelisk  on  a  broad  superstniaure    fl  :  the 

obelisk  always  remained  closely  connected  with  the  solar  worship, 
and  probably  took  the  place  of  the  innermost  shrine  and  statue 
of  other  temples.  The  greater  part  of  the  sanctuary  was  left 
uncovered,  as  best  befitted  a  dwelling-place  of  the  sun.  Outside 
its  walls  there  was  a  huge  brick  modd  of  the  solar  bark  in  whidi 
the  god  daily  traversed  the  heavens. 

As  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  increased,  the  maintenance  of 
the  cult  became  one  oi  the  most  important  affain  of  state.  The 
most  illustrious  monarchs  prided  themselves  no  less  on  the  build- 
ings they  raised  in  honour  of  the  gods  than  on  the  successful 
wan  they  waged:  indeed  the  wan  won  a  religious  significance 
through  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  god  of  the  capital  to  god 
of  the  nation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  spoils  was  considered  the 
rightful  perquisite  of  the  latter.  Countless  were  the  riches  that 
the  kings  heaped  upon  the  gods  in  the  hope  of  being  requited 
with  long  life  and  prosperity  on  the  throne  of  the  living.  It 
became  the  theory  that  the  temples  were  the  gifts  of  the  Pharaoh 
to  his  fathera  the  gods,  and  therefore  in  the  scenes  of  the  cult 
that  adorn  the  inner  walls  it  is  always  he  who  is  depicted  as 
performing  the  ceremonies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  priesthoods 
were  much  more  independent  than  was  allowed  to 
appear.  Successive  grants  of  land  placed  no  small  g||^*^ 
portion  of  the  entire  coimtry  in  their  hands,  and  the  pHnia, 
administration  of  the  temple  estates  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  officials  and  serfs.  In  the  New  Kingdom 
the  might  of  the  Theban  god  Ammon  gradually  became  a  serious 
menace  to  the  throne:  in  the  reign  of  Ramescs  III.  he  could 
boast  of  more  than  80,000  dependants,  and  more  than  400,000 
cattle.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  generations  later  the  high 
priests  of  Ammon  supplanted  the  Pharaohs  altogether  and 
founded  a  dynasty  of  their  own. 

At  no  period  did  the  priests  form  a  caste  that  was  quite 
distinctly  separated  from  the  laity.  In  early  times  the  feudal 
lords  were  themselves  the  chief  priests  of  the  local  temples. 
Under  them  stood  a  number  of  subordinate  priests,  both  pro- 
fessional and  lay.  Among  the  former  were  the  kker-ktb,  & 
learned  man  entr\isted  with  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  "divine  fathen,"  whose  functions  are  obscure.  The  lay 
priests  were  divided  into  four  classes  that  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  in  alternate  months;  their  collective  name 
was  the  "  hour-priesthood."  Perhaps  it  was  to  them  that  the 
often  recurring  title  oucbt  "the  pure,"  should  properly  be 
restricted,  though  strict  rules  as  to  personal  purity,  dress  and 
diet  were  demanded  of  all  priests.  The  personnel  of  the  temple 
was  completed  by  various  subordinate  officials,  doorkeepers, 
attendants  and  slaves.  In  the  New  Kingdom  the  leading  priests 
were  more  frequently  mere  clerics  than  theretofore,  though  for 
instance  the  high  priest  of  Ammon  was  often  at  the  same  time 
the  vizier  of  southern  Egypt.  In  some  places  the  highest  i»iests 
bore  special  names,  such  as  the  Ouer  maa^  "  the  Great  Seer," 
of  Re  in  Heliopolis,  or  the  Khorp  himet,  "  chief  artificer,"  of  the 
Memphite  Pt^.  Women  could  also  hold  priestly  rank,  though 
apparently  in  early  times  only  in  the  service  of  goddesses; 
"  priestess  of  Hathor  "  is  a  frequent  title  of  well-bom  ladies  in 
the  Old  Kingdom.  At  a  later  date  many  wealthy  dames  held 
the  office  of  "musicians"  (skemat)  in  the  various  temples. 
In  the  service  of  the  Theban  Ammon  two  priestesses  called  "  the 
Adorer  of  the  God  "  and  the  "  Wife  of  the  God  "  occupied  very 
influential  positions,  and  towards  the  Saite  period  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  the  king  to  secure  these  offices  for  his  daughters 
and  so  to  strengthen  his  own  royal  title. 

5.    Tke  Dead  and  their  Ch^.— While  the  worship  of  the  gods 
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tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  monoply  of  the  state  and 
tbe  piksts,  and  provided  no  adequate  outlet  for  the  religious 
cravings  of  the  people  themselves,  this  de&dency  was  amply 
sippGed  by  the  care  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  dead: 
the  Egyptians  stand  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
tht  elaborate  precautions  which  they  took  to  secure  their  own 
vtlfare  beyond  the  tomb.  The  belief  in  immortality,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  incapacity  to  grasp  the  notion  of  complete  annihilation, 
is  traceable  from  Uie  very  earliest  times:  the  simplest  graves 
of  the  prchhtoric  period,  when  the  corpses  were  committed  to  the 
earth  in  sheepskins  and  reed  mats,  seldom  lack  at  least  a  few 
poor  vases  or  articles  of  toilet  for  use  in  the  hereafter.  In 
proportioa  as  the  prosperity  of  the  land  increased,  and  the 
advance  <rf  civilization  afforded  the  technical  means,  so  did 
these  priznitive  burials  f^ve  place  to  a  more  lavish  funereal 
equipment.  Tombs  of  brick  with  a  nngle  chamber  were  suc- 
ceeded by  tombs  of  stone  vnih  several  chambers,  until  they  really 
D^ted  the  name  of  "  houses  of  eternity  "  that  the  Egyptians 
gave  to  them.  The  conception  of  the  tomb  as  the  residence  of 
the  dead  is  the  fundamental  notion  that  underlies  all  the  ritual 
observances  in  connexion  with  the  dead,  just  as  the  idea  of  the 
tempk  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  god  is  the  basis  of  the  divine 
cult.  The  parallelism  between  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptians 
towards  the  dead  and  their  attitude  towards  the  gods  is  so 
striking  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of:  nothing  can 
iHiistrate  it  better  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Osirian  doctrines 
came  to  permeate  both  kinds  of  cult. 

The  general  scheme  of  Egyptian  tombs  remained  the  same 
throq^iout  the  whole  of  the  dynastic  period,  though  there  were 
many  variations  of  detail  By  preference  they  were 
built  in  the  Western  desert,  the  Amente,  near  the 
pb^e  where  the  sun  was  seen  to  go  to  rest,  and  which  seemed 
the  natural  entrance  to  the  nether  world.  A  deep  pit  led  down 
to  the  sqndchral  chamber  where  the  dead  man  was  deposited 
anad  the  funereal  furniture  destined  for  his  use;  and  no  device 
was  ne^ected  that  might  enable  him  to  rest  here  undisturbed. 
This  aim  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  pyramids,  the  gigantic 
tombs  wUch  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Old  Kingdom  constructed  for 
themselves:  the  passages  that  lead  to  the  burial  chamber  were 
haired  at  intervab  by  vast  granite  blocks,  and  the  narrow 
<ifpemng  that  gave  access  to  them  was  hidden  from  view  beneath 
the  stooe  casing  of  the  pyramid  sides.  Quite  separate  from 
this  part  of  the  tomb  lay  the  rooms  employed  for  the  cult  of 
the  dead:  their  walls  were  often  adorned  with  pictures  from  the 
earthly  fife  of  the  deceased,  which  it  was  hoped  he  might  still 
continue  to  enjoy  after  death.  The  innermost  chamber  was  the 
chapel  proper:  on  its  western  side  was  sculptured  an  imitation 
door  for  the  dead  man  to  pass  through,  when  he  wished  to 
paitidpate  in  the  offerings  brought  by  pious  relatives.  It  was 
of  comae  only  the  few  who  could  afford  elaborate  tombs  of  the 
kind:  the  poor  had  to  make  shift  with  an  unpretentious  grave, 
in  wfaicli  the  corpse  was  placed  enveloped  only  by  a  few  rags  or 
cadosed  in  a  rough  wooden  coffin. 

The  mmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  body  itself  from 
decay.  Before  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  it  became  usual 
for  the  rich  to  have  their  bodies  embaUned.  The 
intestines  were  removed  and  placed  in  four  vases  (the 
so-called  Canopic  jars)  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  four  sons  of  Horus,  the 
maa-h^uled  Mcsti,  the  ape-headed  Hapi,  the  jackal  Duamutef 
aad  the  falcon  Kebhsenuf.  The  corpse  was  treated  with  natron 
and  asphalt,  and  wound  in  a  cofnous  swathing  of  linen  bandage, 
with  a  mask  of  linen  and  stucco  on  the  face.  The  "  mummy  " 
tfass  prepared  was  then  laid  on  its  side  like  a  sleeper,  the  head 
supported  by  a  head-rest,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  operations  in  connexion  with  the  mtunmy  grow  more  and 
more  elaborate  towards  the  end  of  the  Pharaonic  period: 
already  in  the  New  Kingdom  the  wealthiest  persons  had  their 
cwmmies  laid  in  several  coffins,  each  of  which  was  gaudily 
painted  with  mythological  scenes  and  inscriptions.  The  costliest 
(socess  of  embidmment  lasted  no  less  than  seventy  days.  Many 
lapcxatiiions  rites  had  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of  the  process: 


a  late  book  has  preserved  to  us  the  magical  formulae  that  were 
repeated  by  the  wise  kher-keb  priest  (who  in  the  necropolis 
performed  the  functions  of  taricheutes,  "embalmer")*  as  each 
bandage  was  applied. 

A  large  number  of  utensils,  articles  of  furniture  and  the  like 
were  placed  in  the  burial-chamber  for  the  us^  of  the  dead — ^jars, 
weapons,  mirrois,  and  even  chairs,  musical  instruments  and  wigs. 
In  the  early  times  statuettes  of  servants,  representing  them  as 
engaged  in  thdr  various  functions  (brewers,  bakers,  &c.),  were 
included  for  the  same  purpose;  they  were  supposed  to  perform 
their  menial  functions  for  their  deceased  lord  in  the  future  life. 
In  the  Middle  Kingdom  these  are  gradually  replaced  by  small 
models  of  the  mummy  itself,  and  the  belief  arose  that  when  their 
owner  was  called  upon  to  perform  any  distasteful  work  in  the 
nether  world,  they  would  answer  to  Ids  name  and  do  the  task 
for  him.  The  later  fl»/j«^»-figures,  little  statuettes  of  wood, 
stone  or  faience,  of  which  several  hundreds  are  often  found  in  a 
single  tomb,  are  confused  survivals  of  both  of  the  earlier  classes 
of  statuettes.  Still  more  important  than  all  such  funereal 
objects  are  the  books  that  were  placed  in  the  grave  for  the  use 
of  the  dead:  in  the  pyramids  they  are  written  on  the  walls  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber  and  the  passages  leading  to  it;  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  usually  inscribed  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus;  in  later  times  contained  in  rolls  of  papyrus. 
The  Pyramid  texts  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  and  teach  us  much  about  the  dangers  and 
needs  that  attended  the  dead  man  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thought  they  could  be 
counteracted. 

The  burial  ceremony  itself  must  have  been  an  imposing 
spectacle.  In  many  cases  the  mummy  had  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  Nile,  and  boats  were  gaily  decked  out  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  western  bank  a  stately  procession  conducted  the  deceased 
to  his  last  resting-place.  At  the  door  of  the  tomb  the  final 
ceremonies  were  performed;  they  demanded  a  considerable 
number  of  actors,  chief  among  whom  were  the  «em-pricst  and  the 
kher-heh  priest.  It  was  a  veritable  drama  that  was  here  enacted, 
and  recalled  in  its  incidents  the  story  of  Osiris,  the  divine  proto* 
type  of  all  successive  generations  of  the  Egyptian  dead. 

However  carefully  the  preliminary  rites  of  embalmment  and 
burial  might  have  been  performed,  however  sumptuous  the 
tomb  wherein  the  dead  man  reposed,  he  was  never-  riMsmU. 
theless  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  living  for 
his  welfare  in  the  other  world:  he  was  as  dependent  on  a  con- 
tinued cult  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family 
as  the  gods  were  dependent  on  the  constant  attendance  of  their 
priests.  That  portion  of  a  man's  individuality  which  required, 
even  after  death,  food  and  drink,  and  the  satisfaction  of  sensuous 
needs,  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  the  ka^  and  represented  in 

hieroglyphs  by  the  uplifted  hands  (J*    This  ka  was  supposed 

to  be  bom  together  with  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  it  is  depicted,  wears  his  exact 
semblance.  The  conception  of  this  psychical  entity  is  too  vaguely 
formulated  by  the  Egyptians  and  too  foreign  to  modem  thought 
to  admit  of  exact  translation:  of  the  many  renderings  that 
have  been  proposed,  perhaps  "  double  "  is  the  most  suitable. 
At  all  events  the  ka  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  soul,  the  hai 

(in  hicrogIyphsl^>^or^gv  ),  which  was  of  more  tangible  nature, 

and  might  be  descried  hovering  around  the  tomb  in  the  form  of  a 
bird  or  in  some  other  shape;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  soul 
might  assume  what  shape  it  would,  if  the  funerary  rites  had  been 
duly  attended  to.  The  gods  had  their  ka  and  ftat,  and  the  forms 
attributed  to  the  latter  are  surprising;  thus  we  read  that  the 
soul  of  the  sky  Nun  is  Re,  that  of  Chiris  the  Goat  of  Mendes, 
the  souls  of  Sobk  are  crocodiles,  and  those  "  of  all  the  gods  are 
snakes  ";  similarly  the  soul  of  Ptah  was  thought  to  dwell  in  the 
Apis  bull,  so  that  each  successive  Apis  was  during  its  lifetime 
the  reincarnation  of  the  god.  Other  parts  of  a  man's  being  to 
which  at  given  moments  and  in  particular  contexts  the  Egyptians 
assigned  a  certain  degree  of  separate  existence  are  the  "  name  ** 
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ran,  the  "riiadow"T'* 
.  khat. 


kkaiba,  and  the 


"  corpse  " 


It  was,  however,  the  £a  alone  to  which  the  cult  of  the  dead 
was  directly  address^  This  cult  was  a  positive  duty  binding 
on  the  children  of  a  dead  man,  and  doubtless  as  a  rule  discharged 
by  them  with  some  regularity  and  conscientiousness;  at  least, 
on  feast-days  offerings  would  be  brought  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  and  opening  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
would  be  enacted.  But  there  could  be  little  guarantee  that  later 
generations  would  perpetuate  the  cult.  It  therefore  became 
usual  under  the  Old  Kingdom  for  the  wealthiest  persons  to  make 
testamentary  dispositions  by  which  certain  other  persons  agreed 
for  a  consideration  to  observe  the  required  rites  at  stated  periods: 
they  received  the  name  of  "  servants  of  the  ka"  and  stocd  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  deceased  as  the  priests  to  the  gods.  Or 
again,  contracts  might  be  made  with  a  nei^bouring  temple,  the 
pdesthood  of  which  bound  itself  to  reserve  for  the  contracting 
party  some  portion  of  the  offerings  that  had  already  been  used 
for  the  divine  cult.  There  is  probably  a  superstitious  reason 
for  the  preference  shown  by  the  dead  for  offerings  of  this  kind; 
no  wish  is  conmioner  than  tliat  one  may  receive  "  bread  and  beer 
that  had  gone  up  on  to  the  altar  of  the  local  god,"  or  "  with 
which  the  god  had  been  sated  ";  something  of  the  divine  sanctity 
still  dung  about  such  offerings  and  made  them  particularly 
desirable.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  they  took  and  the 
contracts  they  miade,  the  Egyptians  could  never  quite  rid  them- 
selves of  the  dread  that  their  tombs  might  decay  and  their  cult 
be  neglected;  and  they  sought  therefore  to  obuin  by  prayers 
and  threaU  what  they  feared  they  might  lose  altogether.  The 
occasional  visitor  to  tJie  tomb  is  reminded  by  its  inscriptions  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  dead  man  while  he  yet  lived,  and  is 
charged,  if  he  be  come  with  empty  hands,  at  least  to  pronounce 
the  funerary  formula;  it  will  indeed  cost  him  nothing  but  "  the 
breath  of  his  mouth"!  Against  the  would-be  desecrator  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  is  invoked:  **  with  him  shall  the  great  god 
reckon  there  where  a  reckoning  is  made." 

The  funerary  customs  that  have  been  described  are  meaning- 
leas  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  tomb  was  the  regular 
dwelling-place  of  the  doul.  But  just  as  the  Egyptians  found  no 
contradiction  between  the  view  of  the  temple  as  the  residence 
of  the  god  and  the  conception  of  him  as  a  cosmic  deity,  so 
too  they  often  attributed  to  the  dead  a  continued  existence 
quite  apart  from  the  tomb.  According  to  a  widely-spread 
doctrine  of  great  age  ihk  deceased  Egyptian  was  translated  to 
the  heavens,  where  he  lived  on  in  the  form  of  a  star.  This  theme 
is  elaborated  with  great  detail  in  the  Pyramid  texts,  where  it  is 
the  dead  king  to  whom  this  destiny  is  promised.  It  was  periiaps 
only  a  restricted  aristocracy  who  could  aspire  to  such  high 

honour:  the  ^w  Oft,  or  "  glorified  bdng,"  who  has  his  place  in 

the  sky  seems  often  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  gods  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  dead.  But  in  a  few  early 
passages  the  required  qualification  appears  to  be  Tather  moral 
integrity  than  exalted  station.  The  life  of  the  dead  man  in  the 
sky  is  variously  envisaged  in  different  texts:  at  one  moment 
he  is  spoken  of  as  accompanying  the  sun-god  in  his  celestial 
bark,  at  another  as  a  mighty  king  more  powerful  than  Re 
himself;  the  crudest  fancy  of  aU  pictures  him  as  a  hunter  who 
catches  the  stars  and  gods,  and  cooks  and  eats  them.  According 
to  another  conception  that  persisted  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptians  longer  than  any  of  the  ideas  just  mentioned,  the  home 
of  the  dead  in  the  heavens  was  a  fertile  region  not  very  different 
form  Egypt  itself,  intersected  by  canals  and  abound^  in  com 
and  fruit;  this  place  was  called  the  Sokhet  Earn  or  "  field  of 
Reeds." 

Even  in  the  oldest  texts  these  beliefs  are  blended  inextricably 
with  the  Osirian  doctrines.  It  is  not  so  much  as  king  of  the  dead 
that  Osiris  here  appears,  but  every  deceased  Egyptian  was 
regarded  as  himself  an  Osiris,  as  having  undergone  all  the 


indignities  inflicted  upon  the  god,  but  finally  triumphant  over 
the  powers  of  death  and  evil  impersonated  by  Seth.  This  notion 
became  so  popular,  that  beside  it  all  other  views  of  the  dead  sink 
into  insignificance;  it  permeates  the  funerary  cult  in  all  its 
stages,  and  from  the  Middle  Kingdom  onwards  the  dead  man  is 
regularly  called  "  the  Osiris  so-and-so,"  just  as  though  he  were 
completely  identical  with  the  god.  One  incident  of  the  tale  of 
Osiris  acquired  a  deep  ethical  meaning  in  connexion  with  the 
dead.  It  was  related  how  Seth  had  brought  an  accusation 
against  Osiris  in  the  great  judgment  haU  of  Heliopdis,  and  how 
the  latter,  helped  by  Uie  skilful  speaker  Thoth,  had  emoged  from 
the  ordeal  acquitted  and  triumphant.  The  bdief  gradually  grew 
up  that  every  dead  man  would  have  to  face  a  simUar  trial  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  a  life  of  bliss  in  the  other  world.  A  well- 
known  vignette  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  depicts  the  scene.  In  a 
shrine  sits  Osiris,  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  dead,  accompanied 
by  forty-two  assessors;  and  before  him  stands  the  balance  on 
which  the  heart  of  the  deceased  man  is  to  be  weighed  against 
Truth;  Thoth  stands  behind  and  registers  the  result.  The 
words  that  accompany  this  picture  are  still  more  remarkable : 
they  form  a  long  negative  confession,  in  which  the  dead  man 
declares  that  he  has  sinned  neither  against  man  nor  against  the 
gods.  Not  all  the  sins  named  are  equally  heinous  according  to 
modem  conceptions;  many  of  them  deal  with  petty  offences 
against  religious  usages  that  seem  to  us  but  trifling.  But  it  is 
clear  that  by  the  time  this  chapter  was  penned  it  was  believed 
that  no  man  could  attain  to  happiness  in  the  hereafter  if  he  had 
not  been  upright,  just  and  charitable  in  his  earthly  existence. 
The  date  at  which  these  conceptions  became  general  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
when  the  dead  man  has  the  q>ithet  '*  justified  "  appended  to  his 
name  in  the  inscriptions  of  h^  tomb. 

It  was  but  a  natural  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  fliat 
they  should  desire  to  place  their  tombs  near  the  traditional 
buiying-plaoe  of  Osiris.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  it 
was  thought  that  this  lay  in  Abydos,  the  town  where  the  kings 
of  the  earliest  times  had  been  interred.  But  it  was  only  in  a  few 
cases  that  such  a  wish  could  be  literally  fulfilled.  It  therefore 
became  customary  for  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  dedicate 
at  least  a  tombstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  the  staircase  of 
the  great  god,"  as  the  sacred  spot  was  called.  And  those  who 
had  found  occasion  to  visit  Abydos  in  their  lifetime  took  pleasure 
in  recalling  the  part  that  they  had  there  taken  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Osiris.  Such  pilgrims  doubtless  believed  that  the  pious  act 
would  stand  to  their  credit  when  the  day  of  death  arrived. 

6.  Magic. — ^Among  the  rites  that  werecdebrated  in  thetemples 
or  before  the  statues  of  the  dead  were  many  the  mystical  meaning 
of  which  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  thou^  their  efficacy 
was  never  doubted.  Symbolical  or  imitative  acts,  accompanied 
by  spoken  formulae  of  set  form  and  obscure  content,  accom- 
plished, by  some  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  results  that  were 
beyond  the  power  of  human  hands  and  brain.  The  priests  and 
certain  wise  men  were  the  depositaries  of  this  mysterious  but 
highly  useful  art,  that  was  call«l  kik  or  "  magic  ";  and  one  of 
the  chief  differences  between  gods  and  men  was  the  superior 
degree  in  which  the  former  were  endowed  with  magical  powers. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  Egyptians  should  wi^  to  employ 
magic  for  their  own  benefit  or  self-gratification,  and  since 
religion  put  no  veto  on  the  practice  so  long  as  it  was  exerdsed 
within  Iqgal  bounds,  it  was  put  to  a  widei^read  use  among  them. 
When  magirians  ooiade  figures  of  wax  representing  men  whom 
they  desired  to  injure,  thh  was  of  course  an  illegal  act  like  any 
other,  and  the  law  stepped  in  to  prevent  it:  one  papyrus  that 
has  been  presorved  records  the  judicial  proceedings  taken  in 
such  a  case  in  connexion  with  the  harem  conspiracy  against 
Rameses  III. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  magic  was  employed  was 
to  avert  diseases.  Among  the  Egyptians,  as  in  other  lands, 
illnesses  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  evil  q>irits  or  the  ^osts  of 
dead  men  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  body  of  the 
sufferer,  and  they  could  only  be  driven  thence  by  charms  and 
spells.    But  out  of  these  primitive  notions  arose  a  real  medical 
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sdcDoe:  when  tlw  ailmait  could  be  located  and  its  nature 
xoo^hly  detennined,  a  moce  materialistic  view  was  taken  of  it; 
ind  many  hobs  and  drugs  that  were  originally  osed  for  some 
supcBtitioas  reason,  when  once  they  had  beoi  found  to  beactually 
effective,  easily  lost  their  magical  significance  and  were  looked 
opott  as  natural  specifics^  It  is  extremely  hard  to  draw  any  fixed 
loe  in  Egypt  between  magic  and  medidne;  but  it  is  curious  to, 
Dote  that  simple  diagnnsin  and  prescriptions  were  employed  for 
the  nore  curable  disuses,  while  magical  formulae  and  amulets 
tie  reserved  for  those  that  are  harder  to  cope  with,  such  as  the 
bites  of  snakes  and  the  stings  of  scorpions. 

The  formnlae  recited  for  such  purposes  are  not  purely  cabalistic, 
though  inasmurh  as  mystery  is  of  the  very  essence  of  magic, 
foreiipi  words  and  outlandish  names  occur  in  them  by  preference. 
Often  the  magician  rdates  some  mythical  case  where  a  god 
kad  been  afficted  with  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  patient, 
bat  had  finally  recovered:  a  number  of  such  tales  were  told  of 
Bans,  who  was  usually  healed  by  some  device  of  his  mother 
Isis,  ^K  being  accounted  as  a  great  enchantress.  •  The  mere 
natation  of  such  similar  cases  with  their  happy  issue  was 
SQppoaed  to  be  magically  effective;  for  almost  unUmited  power 
was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  mere  words.  Often  the  demon  is 
(bcctlyiuTofced,  and  commanded  to  come  forth.  At  other  times 
the  gods  are  threatened  with  privations  or  even  destruction  if 
they  refuse  to  aid  the  magician:  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
iouui  little  imfHCty  in  such  a  use  of  the  divine  name,  though 
to  us  it  would  seem  the  utmost  degree  of  profanity  when,  for 
isstance,  a  wMgi"»«  declares  that  ii  his  spdl  prove  ineffective, 
he  "  friD  cast  fire  into  Mendes  and  bum  up  Osiris." 

The  verbal  spells  were  alwasrs  accompanied  by  some  manual 
petfannance,  the  tying  of  magical  knots  or  the  preparation  of  an 
amakL  In  these  acts  particular  significance  was  attached  to 
oertaitt  numbers:  a  sevenfold  knot,  for  example,  was  more 
efficadoos  than  others.  Often  the  formula  was  written  on  a 
Slip  of  rsg  or  a  scrap  of  papyrus  and  tied  round  the  neck  of 
the  pcnon  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Beads  and  all  kinds  of 
aottdets  coM  be  infused  with  magical  power  so  as  to  be  potent 
phylacteries  to  those  who  wore  them. 

la  coodision,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  Egypt  magic 
rtaads  in  no  contrast  or  opposition  to  relipon,  at  least  as  long 
as  it  was  Icgitinuitely  used.  The  religiotis  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  fun  of  it.  When  a  pretence  was  made  of  opening,  with  an 
ina  znstnancnt,  the  mouth  of  the  divine  statue,  to  the  accom- 
ptnimcBt  of  recited  formulae,  this  can  hardly  be  termed  anything 
}nt  magic.  SmOariy,  the  potency  attributed  to  ushebti-Sgarcs 
and  the  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  deposited  in  the  tombs 
is  mapcsl  in  quality.  What  has  been  considered  under  this 
beading,  however,  is  the  use  that  the  same  principles  of  magic 
«cre  pot  to  by  men  .in  their  own  practical  life  and  for  their  own 


AunoarriES. — An  excellent  list  of  books  and  articles  on  the 
varaxH  topics  connected  with  Egi^ptian  Religion  will  be  found  in 
H.  O.  Lanoe's  article  on  the  subject  tn  P.D.  Chantepte  de  la  Saussaye, 
UhSmck  ier  KditW»ugtsckkhU  (TObingen,  1005),.  vol.  L  pp.  172- 
M^  AmoBg  geoeral  works  may  be  especially  recommended  A. 
Efaaa,  Die  &yftis€Me  Rdipon  (Berlin.  1905);  and  chapters  2 
sad  3  in  G.  Mumero,  HisUnn  andamt  dot  p^pUs  de  FOnent,  Us 
«ifwt,  woL  L  (Puis,  1895).  (A.  H.  G.) 

D.  Egypiiam  Language  and  Writing. —  Dedphermeni. — 
Ahhooi^  attempts  were  made  to  read  Egyptian  hiero- 
^jrphs  so  far  bmdk  as  the  17th  century,  no  promise  of  success 
appeared  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  in  1799 
fcy  the  French  engineeis  attached  to  Napoleon's  expedition 
^  ^€yp^  This  tablet  was  inscribed  with  three  versions, 
a  hiero^yphic,  demotic  and  Greek,  of  a  long  decree  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes  and  his 
*iie  Qeopatra,  The  Greek  and  demotic  versions  were  still 
■haost  pofed,  but  most  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  had  been 
broken  away  with  the  top  of  the  tablet;  portions  of  about  half 
of  the  Goes  remained,  but  no  single  line  was  complete.  In  xSoa 
J-  D.  Akerblad,  a  Swedish  orientalist  attached  to  the  embassy 
a  f^us,  identified  the  proper  names  of  persons  which  occurred 
is  the  demotic  tcxt>  being  guided  to  them  by  the  position  of 


their  equivalents  in  the  Greek.  These  names,  aU  of  them  foreign, 
were  written  in  an  alphabet  of  a  limited  number  of  characters, 
and  were  therefore  analysed  with  comparative  ease. 
•  The  hieroglyphic  text  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  was  too  frag- 
mentary to  furnish  of  itself  the  key  to  the  decipherment.  But  the 
study  of  this  with  the  other  scanty  monuments  and  imperfect 
copies  of  inscriptions  that  were  available  enabled  the  cdebratod 
physicist  Thomas  Young  (x773-i8a9)  to  make  a  beginning. 
In  an  article  completed  in  18x9  and  printed  (over  the  initials 
I.  J.)  in  the  supplement  to  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  editions  of  the 
Encydopaedia  Briiannica  (voL  iv.,  1824),  he  published  a  brief 
account  of  Egyptian  reseaixii,  with  five  plates  containing  the 
"  rudimentsof  an  Egyptian  vocabulary."  It  appears  that  Young 
could  place  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  very  correctly  parallel;  but  he  could  not  acctir- 
atdy  break  up  the  Egyptian  sentences  into  words,  much  less 
could  he  attribute  to  the  words  their  proper  sounds.  Yet  he 
recognized  correctly  the  names  of  Apb  and  Re,  with  many 
groups  for  words  such  as  "  assembly,''  '*  good,"  "  name,"  and 
important  signs  such  ss  those  which  distinguish  feminine  words. 
In  a  bad  copy  of  another  monument  he  rightly  guessed  the  royal 
name  of  Berenice  in  its  cartouche  by  the  side  of  that  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  already  known  from  its  occurrence  on  the  Rosetta 
stone.  He  considered  that  these  names  must  be  written  in 
phonetic  characters  in  the  hieroglyphic  as  in  demotic,  but  he 
failed  to  analyse  them  correctly.  It  was  dear,  however,  that 
with  more  materials  and  perseverance  such  efforts  after  dedpher- 
ment  must  eventually  succeed. 

Meanwhile  J.  F.  Champollion  **  le  Jeune  "  (see  Cbakpoluon; 
and  Hartleben,  CkampMumf  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk,  Berlin, 
Z906)  had  devoted  his  energies  whole-heartedly  since  1802, 
when  he  was  only  deven  years  old,  to  preparing  himself  for  the 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem,  by  wide  linguistic  and  historical 
studies,  and  above  all  by  familiarizing  himself  with  every  scrap 
of  Egyptian  writing  which  he  could  find.  By  x8x8  he  made  many 
equations  between  the  demotic  and  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  was  able  to  transcribe  the  demotic  names  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  into  hieroglyphics.  At  length,  in  January  X822,  a 
copy  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  Bankes  obelisk, 
which  had  long  been  fruitlessly  in  the  hands  of  Young,  reached 
the  French  savant.  On  the  base  of  this  obelisk  was  engraved 
a  Greek  inscription  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and 
(Heopatra;  of  the  two  cartouches  on  the  obelisk  one  was  of 
Ptolemy,  the  other  was  easily  recognized  as  that  of  Cleopatra, 
spdt  nearly  as  in  (^hampollion's  experimental  transcript  of  the 
demotic  name,  only  more  fully. .  This  discovery,  and  the  recog* 
lu'tion  of  the  name  Alexander,  gave  fourteen  alphabetic  signs, 
induding  homophones,  with  ascertained  values.  Starting  from 
these,  by  the  beginning  of  September  Champollion  had  analysed 
a  long  series  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  cartouches.  His  next 
triumph  was  on  the  X4th  of  September,  when  he  read  the  names 
of  the  andent  Pharaohs  Ramescs  and  Tethmosis  in  somedrisiwings 
just  arrived  from  Egypt,  proving  that  his  alphabetic  characters 
were  employed,  in  conjunction  with  syllabic  signs,  for  spelling 
native  names;  this  gave  him  the  assurance  that  his  discovery 
touched  the  essential  nature  of  the  Egyptian  writing  and  not 
merely,  as  had  been  contended,  a  special  dpher  for  the  fordgn 
words  which  might  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the 
inscriptions.  His  progress  continued  unchecked,  and  bdore 
the  end  of  the  year  the'  connexion  of  andent  Egyptian  and 
Coptic  was  clearly  established.  Subsequently  visits  to  the 
museums  of  Italy  and  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  X828-X829  fur- 
nished Champollion  with  ample  materials.  The  Pricis  du  syslime 
hUroglypkique  (ist  ed.  X823,  2nd  ed.  X828)  contained  the  philo- 
logical results  of  his  dedpherments  down  to  a  certain  point. 
But  his  MS.  collections  were  vast,  and  his  Olness  after  the 
strenuous  labours  of  the  expedition  and  his  early  death  in  1832 
left  all  in  confusion.  The  Grammaire  igypiienne  and  Didionnaire 
igyptien,  edited  from  these  MSS.  by  his  brother,  predous  as 
they  were,  must  be  a  very  imperfect  register  of  the  height  of  his 
attainments.  In  his  last  years  he  was  able  to  translate  long 
texts  in  hieroglypluc  and  in  hieratic  of  the  New  Kingdom  and 
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oE  Ibe  btir  pcncxb  nttli  mhimi  uconqr.  *Bd  hi 

of  demode  ma  cooiidcnbtr.  CbunpotUon  oul 
competjton  From  tha  fint,  ud  hid  pncticall/ : 
tbcro  for  eiccpt  nutcrul  to  worL  oa,  ud  too  oFt 
ialCDliouIly  wilbhcld  Fram  bim.  In  elevco  yean  be  brake 
ground  in  aU  dJicct[oiu;  if  tbe  ordinary  ipui  of  iife  hid  beej 
allowed  him,  with  twenty  ot  thirty  more  ycui  of  laboui  he  mf^ 
have  brought  oider  tnio  the  chioi  of  differeot  iga  aod  ityita 
of  langiuge  and  writing;  but,  ai  it  wai,  the  lulc  of  to-oidinaiioD 
RDuined  to  be  done  by  oihen.  For  one  yeai.  befoce  bit  illnesi 
incapadt4t^  him,  ChampollioD  held  a  prafeuonhip  In  Faria; 
but  of  bit  pupU)  and  fellow-wockcn,  F.  P.  SalvolinI,  inainctn 
and  Klf-xeking.  died  young,  and  Ippo[itDKa6ellini(ige»-i84j) 
■howtd  liltte  original  power.  Fnm  iSji  to  i8jT  then  was  & 
pause  in  the  march  of  Egyptology,  and  it  teemed  ai  if  the  young 
icience  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  norm  of  doubu  and  del  [ac- 
tion that  was  poured  upon  it  by  the  eneraia  of  Cbampollion. 
Thtn,however,Lepsrus  in  CetmanyandSamudBiKh  in  England 
look  up  the  thread  where  the  master  had  dropped  it.  and  E.  de 
Rougt,  H.  Brugsch,  Francois  Joseph  Chahai  and  a  number  of 
ieucr  lights  quickly  followed.  Brugtch  (f  .•.)  was  the  author  of  a 
hieroglyphic  and  demolic  dictionary  which  still  holdi  the  Geld, 
and  from  time  to  time  carried  forward  the  study  of  demolic  by  a 
^nt'a  stride.  De  Rougf  (d.  1871)  in  France  was  a  brilliant 
tranilator  of  hieroglyphic  texts  and  the  author  of  an  important 
grammstical  work.  Chabis  (iSi7~iS3i)  especially  addressed 
himiflf  to  the  reading  of  the  hieratic  teals  of  tbe  New  Kingdom. 
By  such  labours  after  forty  yean  the  reiulls  attained  by  Cham- 
pollion  in  deciphemieot  were  entirely  lupertedcd.  Yet,  while 
Ibe  values  of  the  signt  were  for  the  iiiotl  ptrt  well  ascertained, 
and  the  meaniogi  of  most  works  Eied  with  tome  degree  of 
accuracy,  few  grammatical  rulct  had  as  yet  been  established, 
the  varieliet  of  the  language  at  different  periods  bad  not  been 
defined,  and  tbe  origins  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  of  their  value* 

At  this  time  a  rue  translator  of  Egyptian  leits  in  all  blanches 
was  aiisiag  in  G.  Maipero  (4.1.),  while  E,  Revillout  addrttted 
himself  with  luccesi  lo  the  task  of  interpreting  the  legal  docu- 
ments of  demotic  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  for 
thirty  years.  But  the  honour  of  inaufiunting  an  epoch  marked 
by  greater  precision  belongs  lo  Germany.  The  study  of  Coptic 
had  begun  in  Europe  early  in  the  i)th  century,  and  reached  a 
high  level  in  the  work  of  the  Dane  Georg  Zoega  (i7j5-iSo«)  at 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century.  In  iSjj,  too  late  lot  ChampoUion 
10  use  it,  Amadeo  Peyron  ([78S-1S70)  of  Turin  published  a 
Coptic  leilcoli  of  great  merit  which  is  still  standard,  though  far 
from  satislylng  the  needa  of  scholars  of  the  present  day.  In  iggo 
Ludwig  Stem  IKopiinkt  Crammalik)  admirably  classified  the 
gnimmallcsl  lormt  ol  Coptic.  The  much  more  dilTicuU  task  of 
recovering  the  grammar  of  Egyptian  has  occupied  thirty 
years  of  special  study  by  Adolf  Erman  and  his  school  at 
Berlin,  and  lias  now  reached  an  advanced  stage.  The  greater 
part  of  Egyptian  texts  alter  the  Middle  Kingdom  having  been 
written  In  what  was  even  then  practically  a  dead  language, 
as  dead  as  Latin  was  to  the  medieval  monks  tu  Italy  who  wrote 
and  spoke  it,  Erman  selected  for  special  iovcstigatlDn  those  lexis 
which  really  reprewnted  the  groulb  of  the  binguage  al  different 
periods,  and,  as  he  passed  from  one  epoch  to  another,  compared 

'  The  NtMaiypiiuhi  Crammtiili  (iSBo)  dealt  w!ih  tens  written 
in  (he  vulcar  dialeot  of  the  New  Kingdom  (I>yBB.  XVItl.  10  XX.). 
Keal  followed,  in  the  ZnUdvilllnt  ttyf'^  Spndu  uni  Alur- 
a<BHiliMn^,  studiet  on  the  Old  Kingdom  inscription  of  Una,  and  the 
Middle  Kingdom  contiacu  ol  Awiut,  as  well  laon  an  "  Old  Coptic  " 
teil  of  the  3rd  century  a-D.  At  this  poiBt  a  papyrus  of  ttoriet 
written  in  the  popular  language  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  provided 
Eiman  with  a  itcpping4tane  from  Old  Ecyptian  to  the  Late 
Eiyptiaa  of  the  Naiinpiiidit  Crammalik,  and  gave  tbe  eonneidau 
that  would  bind  lolidTy  tofether  tbe  whole  structure  of  Egyptian 
gnniinar(Ke2^r«te^l'd^jnii  Weikar,  1M9).    The  very  aichaic 

Enown  form  of  ^ptian  {ShlZkrifl  d.  DndnT  i^t«t.  CtMitkafl. 
Iti>),  and  in  1^4  be  was  able  to  write  a  little  manual  of  Egyptian 
for  beginners  (Agypliiikt  Crammatik,  and  ed..  igoa),  cemnngon 
Ibe  language  of  Ibe  standan)  inscriptioot  of  the  Middle  and  New 
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by  contempocaiy  speech,  but  preserves  !n  the  main  the  cbancter- 
Btics  of  tbe  language  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

MMU  and  LoU  Egyptian.— Tho/e  represent  the  vulgar  speech 
of  tlie  Middk  and  New  Kingdoms  respectively.  The  former  is 
found  chiefly  in  talcs,  letten,  &c,  written  in  hieratic  on  papyri 
of  the  Xnith  Dynasty  to  the  end  of  tbe  Middle  Kingdom;  also 
in  some  inscriptions  of  the  XVIlIth  Dynasty.  Late  Egyptian  is 
seen  in  hieratic  papyri  of  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXIst  Dynasties. 
Tbe  spelling  of  Late  Egyptian  is  very  extraordinary,  full  of  false 
etynK^ogies,  otiose  signs,  &c.,  the  old  orthography  being  quite 
nnable  to  adapt  itself  neatly  to  the  profoundly  modified  language ; 
nevtithelcss,  this  clumsy  q>elling  is  expressive,  and  the  very 
«Mfifii«  are  instructive  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

Demtiic, — Demotic  Egyptian  seems  to  represent  approximately 
the  Tolgar  speech  of  the  Saite  period,  and  is  written  in  the 
"  dcmotk  "  character,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty,  if  not  to  a  still  earlier  time.  With  progressive  changes, 
this  form  of  the  language  is  found  in  documents  reaching  down 
to  the  fall  of  Paganism  in  the  4th  century  a.o.>  Under  the  later 
Ptokmics  and  the  Roman  rule  documents  in  Greek  are  more 
abundant  than  hi  demotic,  and  the  hmguage  of  the  ruling  classes 
must  have  begun  to  penetrate  the  masses  deeply. 

Coptic, — ^Tlda,  in  the  main,  represents  the  popular  knguage  of 
early  Christian  Egypt  from  the  3rd  to  perhaps  the  xoth  century 
AJ>.,  when  the  growth  of  Coptic  as  a  literacy  language  must  have 
ceased.  Tbe  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by  a  few  signs  borrowed 
from  dcBDOtic,  renderoi  the  spoken  tongue  so  accurately  that  four 
dBtinct»  thou^  closely  allied,  dialects  are  readily  distinguishable 
in  Coptic  MSS.;  ample  remains  are  found  of  renderings  of  the 
Scriptures  into  all  these  dialects.  The  disthictions  between  the 
£alecti  consist  largely  in  pronunciation,  but  extend  also  to  the 
vocabnlaiy,  word-formation  and  syntax.  Such  interchanges  are 
found  as  /  for  f ,  tf"  (ib,  ck)  for  2C  {dj),  final  i  for  final  e,  a  for  e, 
a  for  0.  Early  in  the  and  century  aj).,  pagan  Egyptians,  or 
prrhaps  foreigners  settled  in  Egypt,  cssay«l,  as  yat  unskilfully, 
to  write  tbe  native  language  in  Greek  letters.  This  Old  Coptic^ 
as  it  is  termed,  was  still  almost  entirely  free  from  Greek  loan- 
wocds,  and  its  strong  archaisms  are  doubtless  accounted  for  by 
the  literary  language,  even  in  its  most  "  vulgar  "  forms,  having 
moved  more  slowly  than  the  speech  of  the  people.  Christian 
Coptic,  thou^  probably  at  first  contemporary  with  some  docu> 
ments  of  Old  O^tic,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  latter.  The 
monks  whose  taaV  it  was  to  perfect  the  adaptation  of  the  alphabet 
to  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and  translate  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 
Greek,  flung  away  all  pagan  traditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  basis 
which  they  chose  for  the  new  literature  was  the  simplest  knguage 
of  daily  life  in  the  monasteries,  charged  as  it  was  with  expressions 
taken  from  Greek,  preeminently  the  knguage  of  patristic 
Christianity.  There  is  evidence  Uiat  the  amount  of  stress  on 
syllables,  and  the  consequent  length  of  vowels,  varied  greatly  in 
spokes  Coptic,  and  that  the  variation  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
scribes;  the  early  Christian  writers  must  have  taken  as  a  model 
for  eadi  dialect  the  deliberate  speech  of  grave  elders  or  preachers, 
and  so  seemed  a  uniform  system  of  accentuatimi.  The  remains 
^  CXd  Coptic,  though  very  instructive  in  their  marked  peculi- 
arities, are  as  yet  loo  few  for  definite  classification.  The  main 
divisioQs  of  Christian  Coptic  as  recognized  and  named  at  present 
are:  SaUdic  (formerly  called  Theban),  spoken  in  the  upper 
Thcbais;  Akhmimic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akiimim,  but 
driven  out  by  Sahidic  about  the  s^h  century;  Fayumic,  in  the 
Fajvm  (formeriy  named  wrongly  "  Bashmuric,"  from  a  province 
of  the  DelU);  Bohairic,  the  dklect  of  the  "coast  district" 
ffcrmcriy  named  "  Memphite  "),  spoken  in  the  north-western 
Delta.  C<^ic,  much  alloyed  with  Arabic,  was  spoken  in  Upper 
Eorpt  as  kte  as  the  15th  century,  but  it  has  long  been  a  dead 
*     Sahidic   and    Bohairic  are  the   most  Important 

itted 

dctnotic 

iacrmcioos  with  dates  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

*The  Anbic  dialects,  which  gradually  dbplaccd  Coptic  as 
MilmmMoliniim  suppknted  Christianity,  adopted  but  few  words 
fli  Ike  eld  native  stock. 


*  Inthe  temple  of  Phike,  where  the  worship  of  Isis  iras  perm 
»  oomiirac  till  the  reign  of  Justinkn,  Brugsch  found  dcti 


dialects,  each  of  these  having  left  abundant  remains;  the  former 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  latter  since  the 
14th  century  has  been  the  knguage  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  hierarchical 
importance  of  Alexandria  and  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
monasteries  established  in  the  north-western  desert. 

The  above  stages  of  the  Egyptkn  knguage  are  not  defined 
with  absolute  clearness.  Progress  is  seen  from  dynasty  to 
dynasty  or  from  century  to  century.  New  Egyptian  shades  off 
almost  imperceptibly  into  demotic,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
gaps  which  now  exist  in  the  development  will  be  fillec)  by  further 
discovery. 

Coptic  is  the  only  stage  of  the  knguage  in  which  the  spelling 
gives  a  dear  idea  of  the  pronunciation.  It  is  therefore  the 
mainstay  of  the  schokr  in  investigating  or  restoring  the  word- 
forms  of  the  ancient  knguage.  Greek  transcriptions  of  Egyptian 
names  and  words  are  valuable  as  evidence  for  the  vocalization 
of  Egyptian.  Such  are  found  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  the 
inscription  of  Abu  Simbel,  from  the  5th  in  Herodotus,  &c., 
and  abound  In  Ptolemaic  and  later  documents  from  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  onwards.  At  first  sight  they  may  seem 
inaccurate,  but  on  closer  examination  the  Graedxing  is  seen  to 
follow  definite  rules,  especially  in  the  Ptolemaic  pei^.  A  few 
cuneiform  transcriptions,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  give  valuable  hints  as  to  how  Egyptian  was  pronounced 
in  the  15th  century  B.C.  Coptic  Itself  is  of  course  quite  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  restore  Old  Egyptian.  In  it  the  Old  Egyptian 
verbal  forms  are  mostly  replaced  by  periphrases;  though  the 
strong  roots  are  often  preserved  entire,  the  weaker  consonants 
and  the  s  have  krgcly  or  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  the 
language  appears  as  one  of  biliteral  rather  than  triliteial  roots. 
Coptic  is  strongly  impregnated  with  Greek  words  adopted  late; 
moreover,  a  certain  number  of  Semitic  loan-words  flowed  into 
Egjrptian  at  all  ages,  and  especially  from  the  16th  century  B.C. 
onwards,  dispkcing  earlier  words.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  or  the  exercise  of  the  most  piercing  insight,  that  the 
imperfectly  spelled  Egyptian  has  been  made  to  yield  up  one 
grammatical  secret  after  another  in  the  light  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  Coptic.  Demotic  grammar  ought  soon  to  be 
thoroughly  comprehensible  in  its  forms,  and  the  study  of  Late 
Egyptkn  should  not  stand  far  behind  that  of  demotic.  On  the 
other  hand.  Middle  Egyptian,  and  still  more  Old  Egyptian, 
which  k  separated  from  Middle  Egyptian  by  a  wide  gap,  will 
perhaps  always  be  to  us  little  more  than  consonantal  skeletons, 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  vocalization  being  for  the  most  part 
irretrievably  lost.' 

In  common  with  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Berber  languages 
of  North  Africa,  and  the  Cushlte  languages  of  Norlh-East  Africa, 
Egyptian  of  all  periods  possesses  grammatical  gender,  expressing 
masculine  and  feminine.  Singukriy  few  language  groups  have 
this  peculiarity;  and  our  own  great  Indo-European  group, 
which  possesses  it,  is  distinguished  from  those  above  mentioned 
by  having  the  neuter  gender  in  addition.  The  characteristic 
triliteral  roots  of  all  the  Semitic  languages  seemed  to  separate 
them  widely  from  others;  but  certain  traits  have  caused  the 
Egyptian,  Berber  and  Cushlte  groups  to  be  classed  together  as 
three  subfamilies  of  a.  Hamitic  group,  remotely  rekt^  to  the 
Semitic  The  biliteral  character  of  Coptic,  and  the  blliteralism 
which  was  believed  to  exist  In  Egyptian,  led  philologists  to  suspect 
that  Egyptian  might  be  a  surviving  witness  to  that  far-off  stage 
of  the  Semitic  knguages  when  triliteral  roots  had  not  yet  been 
formed  from  presumed  original  biliterals;  Sethe's  investigations, 
however,  prove  that  the  Coptic  biliterak  are  themselves  derived 
from  Old  Egyptian  triliterak,  and  that  the  triliteral  roots  enor- 
mously preponderated  in  Egyptian  of  the  earliest  known  form; 
that  view  k,  therefore,  no  longer  tenable.    Many  remarkable 

_  *  In  the  articles  referrineto  matters  of  Egyptology  in  this  cdttbn. 
Gracdied  fonns  of  Old  Xgyptkn  names,  where  they  exist,  are 
commonly  employed ;  in  oth«-  cases  names  are  rendered  by  their 
actual  equivalents  in  Coptic  or  by  analogous  forms.  Failmg  all 
such^  means,  recourse  is  had  to  the  usual  conventional  renderings 
of  hieroglyphic  spelling,  a  more  precise  transcription  of  the  con- 
sonants in  the  ktter  being  sometimes  added. 
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was  almost  obiolele  in  the  time  ot  wc  eaiutsi  known  leita. 
TriUteralism  is  considered  the  most  easential  and  meat  peculiar 
feature  of  Semitic.  But  there  are,  besides,  many  other  resem- 
blances in  structure  between  the  Semitic  languages  and  Egyptian, 
>0  that,  although  the  two  vocabularies  present  few  points  of 
clear  contact,  there  is  reasiii  to  believe  that  Egyptian  was  origin- 
ally a  characteristic  member  of  the  Semitic  family  of  laoguagcs. 
See  Erman,  "  Das  Verhlltnis  d.  igypljschen  tu  d.  temilischen 
Sprachen"  (ZiUicliri/l  d,  dtuUckai  motiod.  GcuUuluifl,  lE^i)! 
Zimmcm,  Vagi,  Cram,,  iS^S;  Erman,  "  Flexion  d.  Igyplischen 
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of  a  later  day,  imposed  ttieir  language  on  the  country,  tiut  dis- 
appeared, being  weakened  by  tbe  climate  or  absorbed  by  the 
native  population.  The  latter  acquired  tbe  Semitic  languaie 
imperfectly  from  their  conquerors;  they  expressed  tbe  verbal 
conjugations  by  periphrases,  mispronounced  the  consonants,  and 
so  changed  Kreatly  tfae  appearance  of  the  vocabulary,  which 
also  would  certainly  contain  a  large  proportion  ot 
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.  The  lypiol  Coptic  root  tbut  became  bilileial  rather 
than  triliteral,  and  the  verb,  by  means  of  periphrasa,  developed 
tenses  of  remarkable  preciuon.  Such  verb^  resemblances  as 
exist  between  Coptic  and  Semitic  are  largely  due  t 
with  Semitic  neighbours. 
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HOUNS 
Two  genders,  n.  (ending  •,  or  Bothingl,  I.  [ending  f).  Three 
numbers:  singular,  dual  (m.  t*.  I.  Ii.  gradually  became  obsolete), 
plaral  Im.  u;  I,  M).  No  caie-endingi  are  recogniiablc.  but  con- 
struct forms — to  judge  by  Coptic — were  in  use.  Masculioe  and 
feminine  noana  of  instrument  or  material  are  formed  from  verbal 
roota  by  prefixing  si;  #.{.  m-sJm-l,  "iiibiuin."  from  rdm,  "paint 
1      ™.      .        ... »  .       Jj«™j~ 


id  prepoaltiona  by  (h 
tv.^1i^y."belolHin| 

;   pL  *™).^iippe(."    Tl 


ANCIENT  WRITING] 

UVUERAIS 

1.  •■!  J.  i-r  1.  H:  4.  !*•■■  S.  *>■■.  «.  »l 
4):  R.  ^;  9,  pi:  so,  mi.  1.  i.  J.  S  ■Dd 
Scouic  umm^  30  ukd  30  (■«■&)  had  ipecul  am 
DUIKi]  IS  il  ptunis  of  tbr  unit*  4-9,  ■■  in  Semitk. 
t.^    10,000,  «*-;    100,000,*/™. 

V£JtSJ 

The  forma  obiervabte  in  hienglyphk  bril  ins  tac 
SiuwcVUBs.    Bilittnl 


r„~^ 


in(.i 


.y!IL 


Qiudritii 
Quioquel 


Id  Lau  E^plian  thpy  wrr 
iuui^  with  the  hdp  dl 


WUCVUM.     u.  (cmiutH 


itenri,tHit,withth( 


.   P.rt""^vrd"froin    idjiciivai 

ad).  Uplj;  wt  U  ui-).  Jlpfr  ' 
l.ii)f.(iil>M,aiidth«c 


i>]ie  d(  the  111-  inf.    Tlw  r«nict  poop  Includa  all  except  lit,  inf., 
I'.  ii>r..  and  tlie  canotive  til  the  biUlHala.  which  bdonj  to  the 

[t  B  prolmblr  that  Ilw  verb  had  ■  ipniil  lami  dcnMlai  tondilion. 

""'      t  (nmMIiMol  ridita'a.™'""      vemean   (.a 

rticipU, — In  very  early  terta  thb  ia  tlie  pait  indkalivv, 

■tood.^*  ij.  "lie  found  me  Kandini-"  The  in- 
■Don  eiven  op  and  the  Q«uda-|«rtidple  waii 

efpecially  iodicatinE  a  itate;  t-i-  Mr-t 
Lv.jh  w^H.    "  thou  ait  pnnpcnHJi." 

irely  kM  in  New  Egyptian.    For  early 

.M>.       Dual  ML  PI.  ■. 

.., ,  H,byiti  inflexion^o  have  been  the 

perfect  of  tbe  ori^nal  Semitic  conjuEatioa.     The  limplett  lorni 
Doag  that  of  tke  ^A  penon,  it  ia  beat  arraneed  like  the  correwind- 

■ is  Semitic^ranman.  beiinnini  with  that  permn.    There 

X  of  the  Semitic  impeWot  in  Ecyptian.    The  ardinaiy 
Ml  ia  formed  quite  difiemily.    The  verbal  Hem  is  heie 

.._  _..■ ■ "-nanlive— «■»■/,  "he  hears '■; 

is  varied  by  the  addition  of 

.-     Ji  «.m-i«,  "  they 

._,. „.     ;     Msm-T^"  he  heard  ■': 

»fie«d";    al«i,«--l^/,«-*r-A  «-■*.-/. 
tally  dimcult  to  dcnne-    Hsi./ieems 


H^^-tmr-f.   "he 

Eai±  fom  has  ipecial  use*,  Eenecally  difficult  to  define. 

ritha  tobc  imperfect,  liiM-/ perfect,  and  fenenUy , . — 

pM.     Later.  Jfm-/  ia  ordinarily  espresied  hy  periphtsses;    bul  by 

in  iknotic-  Coptic  preiervea  ifytj  (wm%  of  many  verbs  in  its 
oiBtive  it^.  TtM\fi*i  "cauH  him  to  live."  fmni  ^ptisn 
A-t-mk.f)^  vw.  in  lis  peripbnttic cOfliuation,  the  sanx  fomisot 
•t^te.-  wd  iry,  ■'do.'^  With  d-./  CiBf-KK/J  waa  ■  nme 
BjtMic  form  M^M^.  at  anv  late  h  the  weak  verba. 

The  above,  vilh  the  lelalive  locmi  mentioned  below,  an  supposed 
t>r  Emaa  to  be  deifnd  from  the  paitic^ile.  which  ia  placed  BrK  for 
rviflaiii:  thos.  Hm-m  Urn.  "  bearing  ia  the  king^';  limf.  lor 
*>  fy.  "  bearim  he  is."  Thia  Egyptian  paraphraie  of  Semite  ii 
irnt  like  Ibe  Iriifi  paraphrase  of  EniUth.  "It  i>  bearing  he  is.' 


The  nibrratnc  diowa  no  ending  In  the  singular;  ii 
has  y.  and  later  is;  ci.  Semitic  imperative. 

The  tiuintiat  is  of  spedsl  importsncr  —  .-^-.-' 
Hescrvid  very  fully  in  Coptic    11  ia  gei 


,«-;'-^^'™ 


panicles  in  Ecyptian  and  Semitic ;    and    the    Berber  haguage* 
poHcia  a  relative  [arm  of  Che  verb. 

Parfin'elu.— Tbeaa  tre  active  and  ptaiis*,  pattecl  uid  inptitect. 
io  the  old  lannine.  but  all  an  Rplaced  by  periphnaea  in  Coptic 

Krrlaf  if  ^Rclnar.— Then  ia  a  peculiar  iormation,  Um'lj-fr,  "  he 
who  dull  Mr."  pnbably  newiiqg  origiiiaUy  "he  la  a  beanr,'* 
Um-ty  belli  an  aJjectiveln  7  formed  Iiom  a  fcmuiine  (1)  form  of 
ihc  Infinitive,  wbldi  ia  occaaunalEy  found  even  ia  trilitenl  verba; 
the  endinfi  are:  aing.,  maac  fi>./>,  fem.  f*.f>;  pL.  m*ic  Jv>iSi  fern. 
iv.<f.    Ilufoiind  only  in  Old  Egyptian. 

.-.,..      T.. L.  ..  ,p„^  fonnition  for  adverbs, 

^___     „_____=..___  ^„^ 

^_.^  ...„,._...._.... -jn^ 


„, , at  to  Egyptian  in  the  pn- 

vition  of  ita  peripbnitic  conjugatiofL  There  an  two  preient  tcoaea, 
an  imperfect,  two  perfects,  a  pluperfect,  a  preaent  and  a  paH  fre- 
quentative, and  three  fuluna  beiKlea  futuR  perfect ;  then  an  also 
conjuBclive  and  optative  forms.  The  nentives  of  K>me  of  these  an 
expressed  by  special  preAjces.  Ihegradual  growth  of  these  new  forma 
can  be  traced  through  all  the  Hages  of  E^litian.  Throughout  the 
hittoiT  of  the  language  we  note  an  incrcaiinf  tendency  to  periphiasia; 
but  then  was  oo  great  advance  lowards  pntiium  befon  demotit 
In  demoEic  there  an  dislinguiihable  a  preaent  lenn.  imperfect, 
perfect,  frequenUEivc,  future,  fulun  perfect,  conjunctive  and 
optative:  alio  prescat.  put  and  future  negaijveh  &c   The  passive 

il  musi  he  coDleaied,  by  an  irnpersonal  "  Ihey,"  n.  "  [bey  bcm 

It  ia  worth  noting  how,  in  other  depaitmenti  beiMka  the  verb, 
'  Egyptian  language  waa  far  better  adapted  to  practioil  eDdt 
ring  and  after  the  period  of  the  fMtale  dynaMies  (XJCII.-XXX.) 

in  ever  it  was  before.    It  was  holh  simpll&ed  and  enriched.   The 


:utW  and  feminliie.  singular,  dual  and  plural — eiDcept 

ina.   The  dual  number  had  been  given  up  entirely  at 

._ date.    Tike  pronouna.  both  personal  and  deraofiatntive, 

ined  their  forma  very  fully.    Aa  prehxea,  sufiiies  and  articleiL 

they,  together  irilh  some  ausiliary  verbs,  provided  the  principal 
mechanism  of  the  renovated  laDguage.  An  abundant  supply  of 
useful  adverbs  waa  gradually  aaumuialed,  as  well  as  coniunciions. 
■o  far  as  the  functions  of  the  latter  weie  ool  slready  peifonned  by 
the  verbal  prefiieL  These  great  improvements  ia  [he  lanBUSH 
correspond  to  frcat  conges  in  [he  economic  condition  of  [he 


i,"P,"' 


|d  Coptic.    Though  Co^icis  hen  and 


by  too  miKh  Greek,  duplica 


The  anciefit  Egyptian  Mem  <  ' 
niginated.  devebped  and  anally  < 
if  the  Nile  Valley.  Thetermofh 
'iihout,  but,  as  we  know  it.  It  Is  e 
or  the  exprtaiion  of  the  Egypt 

e  and  Napnta  coa 


carried   by  conqiwit   into  Syr 
Dynasty,  and  aiainunder  the  X3 


.XV 


_. ihe  later  the  "  Phoenic... 

hold  there,  and  we  may  be  Hin  ihal  no  siiempt  wa>  made  to  aubsti- 
tulethe Egyptian sysiem for ihels[[cr.  Cuneiform ubieuin Syria, 
however,  seem  alaun  con  lined  lo  ibe  period  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynaity. 
Although  i[  cannot  be  proved  it  leems  qui[e  posable  that  [he  traders 
of  l>boenicii  and  the  Aegean  adopted  the  papyrus  and  Egn^lan 
hieratic  writing  loget her,  before  the  end  of  the  New  Kingdom,  and 
developed    (heir    ''^Phoenician"    alphabet    from    [he   ll[ler  about 


EGYPT 


:  IVih  Dynuty  it  ii 

on  which'  they  wm 
I  In  buk  u  the  IH 


c  kindi:  any  r' 
■c(i)imhiik{u) 


ncetiht  obji 


Jy  been  Tiven  by  ■  bf  n  or  oTDUpol 
ihonoflnint  iivwy  reKriclnT  but  ID 

Ln  the  group  ^  »  Tvpr^AiU  the  hrw  VHim 
■■J,  "(ood  "i  or  (J)  ulded  to  the  (roup  nl  {[ 
ihon  Ibit  the  ateaninf  intended  li  "  dnu 
oT  the  other  meuinn  o( 
Bid«be(,7"- 


Lui  Htni.  »n™3irn  to  their  empioymeot,  m  uid 
nj,'' llj  '■  phc™rinii^-,or  (]V'  d«ermin»ti™ 


I  the  Rnl  plan, 


quurd  lo  eUbliih  the  orifint  o(  th 


only  >lp,  an  "  oflerinf-mat."  but  bIb  M  In  the  kok  oI  "  concilii 
lion.''  '■  peKe,"  "  i"","  "  telting  "  (of  the  wn),  wjih  many  di 
rlvAtivo.     In  the  ihlnl  place,  tome  tignt  may  be  tnittferrtd  t 


fi  .  the  ear.  by  ■  play  upo 

/■Ammrai.;!.— Only  a  lii 
use.  but  ihcvareof  thegr 


liled  number  of  Hgiu  an  found  with  thli 
Ileal  Importance.  By  learchlnE  through, 
nal  InacriptiofUt  earlier  than  the  periorii 
irhen  freat  llbertiei  wen  talien  with  the 
than  one  hundred  different  phon^icrams 


writing.  pn>bably  no  mor 

writini  ia  between  aeveaty  and  etehty.  The  moM  Imponant  phono 
aramt  ait  the  imililtnl  or  ilplutaK  tlgnk  twenty-bur  in  numbe 
in  theOld  ICngdomand  vhbout  any  homopbonea:  Eater iheie  wpr 


naedby  he 


7atmn^a 


phoiHigraai,  the  eagle,  ^a,  ■'yWkOr  JiH(?).  utedfbr  theplunlending 
of  adjectivei  in  y  farmed  from  worda  eodlng  Ln  I  (vfaether  radical 

The  phonetic  vakuea  of  the  aigna  are  derived  fmn  their  word<dgn 
value*  and  coiuiat  uaually  <d  the  bate  rrnt,  though  there  are  rare 
eKampletof theretentionofaflciuuialeiiding!  theyoftenignorealto 
the  weaker  conwnanta  of  the  root,  and  on  the  aaine  principle  nduce  a 
repeated  conianant  loa  iingkone,  aa  when  thehocf\,tM,ha*lhe 
phonetic  value  <■.  Thehluoryof  eameoClheahihaheticaignaititiU 
very  obicure,  but  a  aiillirifnt  number  el  them  have  beea  oplauied 


er  be  diKoverable  in 


(ANCIENT  WKITtHG 
me  pbtalscd  01  the 
nedovn  toi^   The 


(It  leema  aa  if  the  two  valuei  j  and  ■  werr 
tittt  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  lemi 
the  name.  They  are  much  confuted,  and  a 
h«i  Id  be  adopted  for  imdcring  ().}■ 


"'  ■■  'W'-"--'^: 


n 


cobra,  valuei;   from        ^,  ai,"eobn," 

ime  alphabetic  dgnt  more  than  oik  likely  origin  might  be 
rouna,  while  for  othen,  again,  no  dear  evidence  of  origiin  la  yet 

It  haa  already  been  apUined  that  the  writing  upreatea  ooly 
contonanit.  In  the  Graeco- Roman  period  varkxia  imperfeet 
atlemptt  were  made  lo  render  the  vowi4i  in  foRign  namea  and 

wofdt   by   the  lemi  -  vowela  ai  alto  by  g,  the  iTminnant  i 

which  -  originally  tepteaenled  havincbeen  reduced  ia  apeech 
by  that  time  to  the  power  of  ■.  only.  Thua.  Ilnftipiitt  b  neli 
PurriKfi,  Anigninui,  •Nl'xj^mi  or  inMyiu.  Ac.  ic  Much  wfier, 
Ihnnighrwt  the  New  Kingdom,  a  qvcial  "  ayllablc  "  orthography^ 


replaced  b" 
loTlDwedb) 


a>  UKd  for  lonign  nanieB  and  wwll,  1^. 
in  Ccq>tic  ficpEd&lOTT. 


ling  of  native. 
.-Moit  aigni 


m  und  Eurtpa,  1S93.  chap.  v.). 


-A;  of  motion. 


I  uaed  they  ace  often  aomet 


tidulged  in  only  by  viettt 


of  the 
cepetltl«u" 
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^ 


;  oC  a  person  or  a  man's  name. 

I;  oC  buUdings. 
O    •  of  inhabited  places. 
fv/\0:  of  foreign  countries. 

;  dub;  of  foreigners. 


1 


;  of  all  actions  of  the  mouth— eating  and  speaking,  likemse 
silence  and  hunger. 


;  ripple-lines;  of  liquid. 

»t*  ;  hide;  of  animak,  also  leather,  &c. 

\\[ ;  of  plants  and  fibres. 

9  ;  of  flesh. 

rus-roll;    of    books,    teaching,  law,  and  of 
AS  generally. 

rliest  inscriptions  the  use  of  determinatives  is  restricted 


a  sealed  pa 
abstract 

la  the 


to  the  ^.  J|,  &c..  after  proper  names,   but  it  developed   im- 


nsely  later,  so  that  few  words  beyond  the  particles  were  written 
without  them  in  the  normal  style  after  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Some  few  signs  ideographic  of  a  group  of  ideas  are  made  to  express 
particular  words  belonging  to  that  group  by  the  aid  of  phonograms 
which  point  out  the  special  meaning.  In  such  cases  the  ideogram 
is    DOC    merely    a   determinative    nor    yet    quite   a    word  •  sign. 


1 


"Libyan/*  &c.,  but    |  cannot  stand  by  itself  for  the  name  of  any 
pitinilar  fordgn  people.    So  also  in  monogram  ^^  is  im  "  go," 


is  **  conduct.** 

Orthography. — The  most  primitive  form  of  spelling  in  the  hiero- 
glypiiic  system  would  be  by  one  sign  for  each  word,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  1st  Dynasty  show  a  decided  tendency  to  this  mode. 
Examples  of  it  in  later  times  arc  preserved  in  the  royal  cartouches, 
for  here  the  monumental  style  demanded  special  consctseness.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  name  of  Tethmosis  III.— MN-t)PR-R«~is  spelled 

(  O  era  m  J  (as  R'  is  the  name  of  the  sun-god,  with  customary 

dcfennce  to  the  deity  it  b  written  first  though  pronounced  last) 
A  number  of  common  words — prepositions.  &c. — with  only  one 
conacmant    are    spelled    bv    single   alphabetic  signs    in    ordinary 
wrixisig.     Word-signs  used  singly  for  the  nmies  of  objects  are 

gencraOy  marked  with  1  in  classical  writing,  as  — ^.  lb,  "  heart," 
^,  *r,  "  face,"  Ac. 


I 

But  the  use  of  bare  word-signs  is  not  common. 
si>nam»  are  almost  always  marked  by  phonograms,  except  in  very 


Flexional  con- 
except  in  very 

cariy  times;     as  when  the  feminine  word  ^^  "s.1,  "cobra,"  is 

wpdkd  ^^.  Also,  if  a  sign  had  more  than  one  value,  a  phono- 

fiam  would  be  added  to  indicate  which  of  its  values  was  intended : 

Ihw  1  In  1  ^  is  Zip.  "  he,"  but  in  ^  it  is  itn,  "  king."    Further. 

owing  to  the  vast  number  of  signs  employed,  to  prevent  confusion 
of  one  with  another  in  rapid  writing  tncy  were  generally  providvd 
with  "  phonetic  complements."  a  group  being  less  easily  misread 

than  a  single  letter.   £.§.  ^,  wt,  "  command."  is  regulariy  written 

I  ^.w  (w):but  J,  kt»    "  white,"  b  written  ?  ^,  *x(s).    This 

onctioe  had  the  advantage  also  of  distinguishiRg  determinatives 
mm  phonograms.    Thus  tne  root  or  syllabic  ^n  is  regularly  written 

I  >U  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  determinative^.  Redundance 
mvikiiv  b  the  rale:  for  iaiUnce,  b  b  often  spelled    D  "^^  '^ 


{b)b>  (>).  Biliteral  phonograms  are  very  rare  as  phonetic  complements, 
nor  are  two  biliteral  phonograms  employed  together  in  writing  the 
radicals  of  a  word. 

Spelling  of  words  purely  in  phonetic  or  even  alphabetic  characters 
b  not  uncommon,  toe  determinative  being  generally  added.    Thus 

in  the  pyramidal  texts  we  find  ipr,  "  become,"  written  W  in  one 


copy  of  a  text,  in  another  ^^_Z'    ^^^  variant  spellings  are  very 

important  for  fixing  the  readings  of  word-signs.  It  b  noteworthy 
that  though  woids  were  so  freely  spelled  in  alphabetic  characters, 
especblly  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  no  advance  was  ever 
made  towards  excluding  the  cumbersome  word-signs  and  biliteral 
phonograms,  which,  by  a  judidous  use  of  (tecerminatives,  might  well 
have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous. 

AUtnntUioHs. — ^We  fiod  -i^  1  M,  strictly  ««&  »  i  standing  for  the 

ceremonial  vnat  *n^  nv.  inb.    "Life,  Proq>erity   and    Health," 

and  in  course  of  time^Ss  was  tiaed  in  accounts  instead  of  /^ 

dm, "  toul.*' 
Monogranu  are  frequent  and  are  found  from  the  earliest  times. 


Thus  ^P*   ■'>    mentioned  above  are  monograms,  the  association 
of  I.  —  I  and  j\  having  no  pictorbl  meaning.    Another  common 


as 


monogram  is  1^1,  U.   Ij  and   ^^  for  ^l-^rw    "  Hathor." 
A  word-sign  may  be  compounded  with  its  phonetic  complement, 
**-?%  h9  "  white,"  or  with  its  determinative,  as (&) *»  "silver." 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  uses  of  a  few  of  the 
commoner  signs. 

The  decorative  value  of  hieroglyphic  was  fully  appreciated  in 
Egypt.  The  aim  of  the  artbt-scribe  was  to  arranffe  hb  variously 
shaped  charscters  into  square  groups,  and  this  could  be  done  in  great 
measure  by  taking  advantage  of  tne  different  ways  in  which. many 

words  could  be  spelt.    Thus  ^  could  be  written   {  )  .  ^y  V  Oil. 

h'f  V  iM*n-/y  •    But  some  words  in  the  dasucal  writing 

were  intractable  from  thb  point  of  view.  It  b  obvious  that  the  alpha- 
betic signs  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
groups,  and  (nany  words  could  only  be  written  in  alphabetic  signs. 
A  great  advance  was  therefore  made  when  several  homophones  were 
introduced  into  the  alphabet  in  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms, 
partly  as  the  result  of  tne  wearing  away  of  old  phonetic  distinctions. 


and 


giving  the  choice  between  -4»—  and  f).  a  s=}  and  A.    ^. 

and  >/,  Y^  and  (^.    In  later  times  the  number  of 


homophones  in  use  increased  greatly  throughout  the  different 
classes,  the  tendency  being  much  helped  by  the  habit  of  fanciful 
writing;  but  few  of  these  homophones  found  their  way  into  the 
cursive  script.  Occasionally  a  scribe  of  the  old  times  indulged 
his  fancy  in  "  sportive  "  or  '*  mysterious  "  writing,  either  inventing 
new  signs  or  employing  old  ones  in  unusual  meanings.  Short 
sportive  inscriptions  are  found  in  tombs  of  the  XI  1th  Dynasty; 
some  groups  are  so  written  cursively  in  eariy  medical  papyri, 
and  certain  religious  inscriptions  in  the  royal  tombs  of  the 
XlXth  and  XAth  Dynasties  are  in  secret  writing.  Fanciful 
writing  abounds  on  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
perioos. 

Palaeography 

Hieroglyphic. — The  main  division  b  into  monumental  or  epigraphic 
hieroglyphs  and  written  hieroglyphs.  The  former  may  be  rendered 
by  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  in  stone,  on  wood,  &c..  with  great 
delicacy  of  detail,  or  may  be  simply  sunk  or  painted  in  outline. 
When  finely  rendered  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  in- 
vestigating the  origins  of  their  values.  No  other  system  of  writing 
bears  upon  its  face  so  clearly  the  history  of  its  development  as  the 
Egyptbn;  yet  even  in  this  a  vast  amount  of  work  is  still  required 
to  detect  and  disentangle  the  deuils.  Monumental  hieroglyphic 
did  not  cease  till  the  3rd  century  a.d.  (Temple  of  Esna).  The  written 
hieroglyphs,  formed  by  the  scribe  with  the  reed  pen  on  papyrus, 
leather,  wooden  tablets,  &c.,  have  their,  outlines  more  or  less  abbrevi- 
ated, producing  eventually  the  cursive  scripts  hieratic  and  demotic. 
The  written  hieroglyi^s  were  employed  at  all  periods,  especially 
for  religious  texts. 

HieroHc'-'A  kind  of  cursive  hieroelyphic  or  hieratic  wntmg  is 
found  even  in  the  Itt  Dynasty.    In  tne  Middle  Kingdom  it  b  well 
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RoHiu  uone  Itidf.  0«  el  the  bum  chir- 
hmulk  diitLr>cIJOH  of  bter  demotic  it  tk* 
minulcDCB  of  the  wricifw- 

ffinoflyphic  it  normtuy  wricteD  from  right 
to  left.  lh*  lagu  ftdng  to  the  eoauneiiimimt 
of  the  Line;     bicnlic  tnd  demotic  falloir  the 

miy  tlsi  be  written  fnan  left  to  rigbl,  and  ii 
conunily  ■>  unnpd  for  puipom  of  lym- 
metry.  r.f.  the  iiuaipcioni  «i  uk  two  jambi 
of  d  door  are  fnqueniLy  tamed  in  oppoaile 
difectiont;    the  Hne  a  frequently  done  wLtb 

tmonnt  ibe  fiffiijts.  an  ortler  to  ■^^■■y*****  one 
Ijbel Trem  inoiher. 

In  modein  TauHtt  of  type,  the  hieroglyphic 
•igni  ire  made  to  run  from  left  to  r{ht,  in 
oner  to  FadUtite  the  letting  where  European 
tat  It  mixed  trilh  the  Egyptian.    The  ubie 

to  dii^y  more  ckuly 
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u  hardly  to  retain 
lictiiret.   Tbeityle 

Demoiit- — Widely  varying  cS»mg  of  cuniveneia  are  at  ail  pcriodi 
oUervable  in  hieratic:  but.  aboul  the  XXVIlh  Dyaaily,  whkh 
inaugurated  a  grst  commndal  era,  there  waa  aonething  like  a 
definite  partirw  bpiween  the  uocial  hieratic  and  the  mott  curtive 
form  iftcrwardi  known  at  deinolic  Tlie  employnient  of  hkratic 
wa*  thenceforth  almoM  confined  to  the  copying  of  rdigioui  and  other 
traditional  tot*  on  papyrut.  while  dcnntK  waa  uacd  not  only  foe  alt 
butiriev  but  alto  for  writing  literary  and  even  religioua  textt  in  the 
popular  language.  By  the  time  of  the  XXVth  ^naity  the  curuve 
of  the  conicrvative  Thebait  had  btoome  very  obacure.  A  belief 
form  from  Loivct  Egypt  drove  thit  out  completely  in  (he  lime  of 

queatthecurtiveligaturnoftheolddcmoticgavebirthtonew  tymbolt 
which  wen  cxnCully  and  dittinctly  [ormrd,  and  a  little  later  an 


nent  daialfied.     The  bee  ^^  beadt  the  lin 

a  a  royal  aigB.  and  it  followed  by  figum  of 
loblea  and  other  human  figurei  in  vatioua  atti- 
uda.  more  or  leu  gTouped  imongthemielvn, 

(the  human  body  larefuUy  atranged  finm 
&  to  J\,  tliiny-twD  in   nunbtr,    parU    of 

urioua  fact  that  lut  a  ungie  bird  ■  viiible 

rhich  might  ciuHy  luve  been  colkdcd  in  a 
am  pact  and  well-defiiHd  tection.  are  widely 
Littered.  Why  the  alphabetic  chatanen  arc 
atioduced  whcretheyareitapuiale!  the  order 

(  tto.  i..—  <=»  J   U   «  (7)  ^  (?) 

Ic)  —  ^m- J  -  on  mra 
=»nj"— io— 'oa-iill^ 

Thne    othen,   <>%  ^^    and  a^s,    bad    alrady    ocoirrcd 

amomit  the  fiih  and  replikl.    There  teem  to  be  no  logical  aim 

in  ihit  amngemcnt  of  the  alphabeiic  character!  and  the  •enei  la 

'    t.     Very  probably  the  Egyptiani  never  con«ructed  a 

lemttic  lilt  of  hieroglypha.    In  modern  liMi  the  iiiini  are 

-  of  the  objtcu  they  depict,  at 
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incomplete.  Very  probably 
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Hieroglyphic 


The  early  scribe's  outfit,  often  carried  slung  over  his  shoulder, 

b  Kcn  in  the  hieroglyph  nl.    It  consisted  oC  frayed  reed  pens 

or  brashes,  a  small  pot  of  water,  and  a  palette  with  two  circular  cavi- 
tw  m  which  black  and  red  ink  were  placed,  made  of  finely  powdered 
colour  solidified  with  gum.  In  business  and  literary  documents 
red  mk  was  used  for  contrast,  especially  in  headings;  in  demotic. 
Mwe^-er,  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  The  pen  became  finer  in  course  of 
tirae,  enabhng  the  scribe  to  write  very  small.  The  split  reed  of  the 
Creek  pennian  «-as  occasionally  adopted  by  the  late  demotic  scribes. 
Egypt  had  Mng  been  bilingual  when,  in  papyri  of  the  and  century 
*^»-.  we  begin  to  find  transcripts  of  the  Egyptian  language  into 
Greek  letters,  the  latter  reinforced  by  a  few  signs  borrowed  from 
the  dcaotic  alphabet:  so  written  we  have  a  magical  text  and  a 
hwoscope,  probably  made  by' foreigners  or  for  their  use.  The 
iimmte  supenonty  of  the  Greek  alphabet  with  its  full  notation  of 
vowels  was  readily  seen,  but  piety  and  custom  as  yet  barred  the  way 
to  \Xi,  full  adoptno.  The  tnumph  of  Christianity  banished  the  old 
ivstem  once  and  for  all;  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century 
tke  oattve  ^pttan  script  scarcely  survived  north  of  the  Nubian 
Irortw  at  Fhdae;  a  little  Uter  it  finally  expired.  The  following 
rgK  Mgns,  however,  had  been  taken  over  from  demotic  by  the  Copts : 


\^  -I,  from  JiJ  I;,  dcm.  ^   ^. 
6  -A.  probably  from^^  ^  (or'#  *;),  dem.    O. 
l»    (Boh.)  -  ^,  from  T  4$.  dcm.    1^ 

2  (Akhm.)-4.from®'   •  ^y,  ^Z,  dcm.  "J. 
^  «/,  from  KdL.  /,  dem.     > 


5  -  e,  from  ^C3*  *  (or  O  *).  dem.  ^—  ,   &. 
X   'I,  from  1  A  (or  ^J  /;),dem.  |  U.. 

'I   -ft',  fron  dyl,  dem.  ''^, 

For  orieins  of  hieroglyphs,  see  Petrie's  Medum  (189a) ;    F.  LI. 
Gnfitk.  A  CoUection  cj  HUroglypks  (1898):   N.  de  G.  Da  vies.  The 
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Mastaba  tif  PlakheUp  and 
AkkelkeUPt  pt.  L  (1900): 
M.  A.  Murray,  Saqqara 
Maslabas  ^London,  1905); 
also  Petne  and  Griffith; 
Two  Hierotlypkic  Papyri  from 
Tanis  (London,  1889)  (native 
sign-list);  G.  Moller.  Hiera- 
Hscke  Patdapapkie  (Leipzig, 
1909};  Grimth.  Catalofue  of 
Demotic  Papyri  in  the  J 
Rylands  CoUection  (Man- 
chester, 1909).    (F.  Ll.  G.) 

E.  Art  and  Archaeology. 
— In  the  following  sections 
a  general  history  of  the 
characteristics  of  Ancient 
Egyptian  art  is  first  given, 
showing  the  variation  of 
periods  and  essentials  of 
style;  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  use 
made  of  material  products, 
of  the  tools  and  instru- 
ments employed,  and  of  the 
monuments.  For  further 
details  see  also  the  separate 
topographical  headings  (for 
excavations,  &c.),  and  the 
general  articles  on  the 
various  arts  and  art- 
materials  (for  references  to 
Egypt);  Also  Pyramids; 
Mummy,  &c. 


General  Characteristics. 

The  wide  and  complex  subject  of  Egyptian  art  will  be  treated 
here  in  six  periods:  Prehistoric,  Early  Kings,  Pyramid  Kings, 
Xllth  Dynasty,  XVIIIlh-XXth  Dynasties,  XXVIlh  Dynasty 
and  later.  In  each  age  will  be  considered  the  (A)  statuary, 
(B)  reliefs,  (C)  painting. 

Prehistoric. — ^The  earliest  civilized  population  of  Egypt  was 
highly  skilled  in  mechanical  accuracy  and  regularity,  but  had 
little  sense  of  organic  forms.  They  kept  the  unfinished  treatment 
of  the  limbs  and  extremities  which  is  so  characteristic  of  most 
barbaric  art;  and  the  action  was  more  considered  than  the  form. 

(A)  In  the  round  there  are  in  the  earlier  graves  female  figures 
of  two  races,  the  Bushman  type  and  European,  both  probably 
representing  servants  or  slaves.  These  have  the  legs  always 
united,  sloping  to  a  point  without  feet  (Plate  I.  fig.  x);  the  arms 
are  only  stumps.  The  face  has  a  beaky  nose  and  some  indication 
of  eyes.  Upon  the  surface  is  colouring;  red  for  the  Bushman, 
with  black  whisker  though  female;  white  for  the  European 
type,  with  black  tattoo  patterns.  Other  female  figures  are 
modelled  in  a  paste,  upon  a'stick,  and  the  black  hair  is  sometimes 
made  separately  to  fit  on  as  a  wig  over  the  red  head,  showing 
that  wigs  were  then  used.  Male  figures  are  generally  only  heads 
in  the  earlier  times.  Tusks  with  carved  heads  (Plate  I.  figs.  2, 3) 
are  the  earliest,  beginning  at  S.D.  (sequence  date)  33;  ^  heads 
on  the  top  of  combs  are  founc),  from  S.D.  42  to  the  close  of  such 
combs  in  the  fifties.  All  of  these  heads  show  a  high  forehead 
and  a  pointed  beard;  and  such  expression  as  may  be  discovered 
is  grave  but  not  savage.  In  later  times  whole  figures  of  ivory, 
stone  and  clay  are  found,  with  the  legs  united,  and  the  arms 
usually  joined  to  the  body.  A  favourite  way  of  indicating  the 
eyes  was  by  drilling  two  holes  and  inserting  a  white  shell  bead 
in  each.  The  figures  of  animals  (Plate  I.  figs.  4.  5)  are  quite  as 
rude  as  the  human  figures:  they  only  summarily  indicate  the 

'  In  the  prehistoric  age  when  absolute  dating  is  out  of  reach  a 
"  sequence  dating  "  by  means  of  the  sequence  of  types  in  pottery, 
tools,  &c.,  has  been  proposed  in  Petrie's  Diospolis  Parva,  pp.  4  et 
sqq.  The  earliest  prehistoric  graves  yet  known  are  placed  at  S.D. 
30,  and  shoitly  before  S.D.  80  the  period  of  the  first  historic  dynasty 
IS  entered. 
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mature,  and  often  hardly  express  the  genus.  They  are  most  usual 
on  combs  and  pins;  but  sacred  animals  are  also  found.  The 
lion  is  the  most  usual  (Plate  I.  fig.  7),  but  the  legs  are  roughly 
narked,  if  at  all:  the  leonine  air  is  given,  but  the  attitude  is 
more  distinct  than  the  form.  The  hawk  (Plate  I.  fig.  6)  is 
modelled  in  block  without  any  legs.  The  slate  palettes  in  the 
form  of  animals  are  even  more  summary,  and  continually 
degraded  until  they  lost  all  trace  of  their  origin.  There  are  also 
curious  figures  of  animals  chipped  in  flint,  which  show  some 
character,  but  no  detail. 

(B)  Reliefs  with  animal  figures  belong  to  the  later  part  of  the 
prehistoric  age.  The  relief  is  low,  and  the  form  hatched  across 
with  lines  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  a  style  copied  from  drawing.  There 
is  more  animation  than  in  the  round  figures.  At  the  close  of 
this  age  the  fashion  of  long  processions  of  animals  appears 
(Plate  I.  fig.  9);  some  character  is  shown  in  these,  but  no  sense 
of  action. 

(C)  Drawing  is  found  from  the  earliest  civilization,  done  in 
white  slip  on  red  vases.  Figures  of  men  are  very  rare  (Plate  I. 
fig.  xo);  they  have  the  body  triangular,  the  waist  being  very 
narrow;  the  legs  are  two  lines  linked  by  a  zigzag,  as  if  to  express 
that  they  move  to  and  fro.  The  usual  figures  are  goats  and 
hippopotami;  always  having  the  body  covered  with  cross  lines 
to  express  the  connexion  of  the  outUnes  (Plate  I.  fig.  xi).  This 
technique  is  in  every  way  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  modern 
Kabyle.  An  entirely  different  mode  is  common  at  a  later  time 
when  designs  were  painted  in  thin  red  colour  on  a  light  brown 
ware.  The  subjects  of  the  earlier  of  these  examples  are  imitations 
ot  cordage,  of  marbling,  and  of  basket-work;  later  there  are 
rows  of  men  and  am'mak,  and  ships  (Plate  I.  figs.  X3,  13),  with 
various  minor  signs.  The  figures  are  never  cross-hatched  as  in 
earlier  drawing,  but  always  filled  in  altogether.  The  fact  that 
the  ships  have  oars  and  not  sails  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  rather  for  the  sea  than  for  Nile  traffic,  and  a  starfish 
among  the  motives  on  such  pottery  also  points  to  the  sea  con- 
nexion. The  ulterior  meaning  of  the  decoration  is  probably 
religious  and  funereal,  but  the  objects  which  are  figured  must 
have  been  familiar. 

For  this  whole  period  sec  Jean  Capart,  Dibuts  de  Vart  en  ^gypte 
(1904;  trans.  Primitive  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt). 

The  Early  Kings. — The  dynastic  race  wrought  an  entire 
transformation  in  the  art  of  Egypt;  in  place  of  the  clumsy 
and  undetailed  representations,  there  suddenly  appears  highly 
artistic  work,  full  of  character,  action  and  anatomical  detail. 

(A)  The  earliest  statues  of  this  age  are  the  colossi  of  the  god 
Min  from  Coptos;  that  they  belong  to  the  artistic  race  is  evident 
from  the  spirited  reUefs  upon  them  (see  below,  B),  but  the 
figures  were  very  rude,  the  legs  and  arms  being  joined  all  in  the 
mass.  The  main  example  of  this  early  art  is  a  limestone  head  of 
a  king  (Plate  I.  figs.  15,  16),  which  is  a  direct  study  from  life, 
to  serve-as  a  model.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  facial  curves,  and 
the  grasp  of  character  and  type,  it  is  equal  to  any  later  work; 
and  in  its  entire  absence  of  conventions  and  its  pure  naturalism 
there  is  no  later  sculpture  so  good:  as  Prof.  A.  Michaelis  says, 
"  it  renders  the  race  type  with  astounding  keenness,  and  shows 
an  excellent  power  of  observation  in  the  exact  representation 
of  the  eyes."  By  the  portrait,  it  is  probably  of  King  Narmer  or 
some  king  related  to  him,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Dynasty.  The  ivory  statuette  of  an  aged  king  (Plate  I. 
fig.  14)  is  probably  slightly  later.  It  shows  the  same  subtle 
sense  of  character,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  its  reality.  Many  ivory 
figures  of  men,  women  and  animals  are  known  from  Nekhen 
(Hieraconpolis)  and  Abydos;  and  they  all  show  the  same  school 
of  work,  simple,  dignified,  observant,  and  with  an  air  which 
places  them  on  a  higher  plane  of  truthfulness  and  precision  than 
later  art.  There  is  none  of  the  mannerism  of  a  long  tradition, 
but  a  nobility  pervades  them  which  has  no  sclf-consdousness. 
The  lower  class  of  work  of  this  age  is  shown  by  great  numbers 
of  glazed  pottery  figures  both  human  and  animal.  Later  in  the 
Ilnd  Dynasty,  the  head  of  Khasckhcm  (Plate  I.  fig.  17)  shows 
the  beginning  of  convention,  but  yet  has  a  delicacy  about  the 
mouth  which  surpasses  later  works. 


(B)  Reliefs  abound  at  this  age,  and  include  the  most  important 
evidences  of  the  development  of  the  art.  The  earliest  examples 
are  those  of  animals  (Plate  II.  fig.  x8)  and  shells  on  the  colossi 
of  Coptos.  They  show  a  keen  sense  of  form,  and  the  stag's  bead, 
which  is  probably  the  earliest,  already  bears  an  artistic  feeling 
wholly  different  to  that  of  any  of  the  prehistoric  works  (P.K.  iii. 
iv.).  The  carvings  on  sUte  palettes  appear  to  begin  with  work 
crudely  accurate  and  forceful,  the  heavy  limbs  being  ridged  with 
tendons  and  muscles  (Plate  II.  fig.  19),  but  there  is  more  pro- 
portion, with  the  same  massive  strength  (Plate  II.  fig.  20). 
Soon  after,  with  a  leap,  the  artist  produced  the  first  pure  work 
of  art  that  is  known  (Plate  II.  fig.  21),  a  design  for  its  own  sake 
without  the  lie  of  symbolism  or  history.  The  group  of  two  long- 
necked  gazelles  facing  a  palm  tree  is  of  extraordinary  refinement, 
and  shows  the  artistic  consciousness  in  every  part;  the  sym- 
metric rendering  of  the  palm  tree,  reduced  to  fit  the  scale  of  the 
animals,  the  dainty  grace  of  the  smooth  gazelles  contrasted  with 
the  rugged  stem,  the  delicacy  of  the  long  flowing  curves  and  the 
fine  indications  of  the  joints,  all  show  a  sense  of  design  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  ceaseless  repetitions  of  the  tree 
and  supporters  motive  during  every  age  since.  Passing  the 
various  palettes  with  hunting  scenes  and  animals  (PUte  II. 
fig.  23).  we  come  to  the  great  historical  carving  of  King  Narmer 
(Plate  II.  fig.  2i).  Here  the  anatomy  has  reached  its  limits  for 
such  work;  the  precision  of  the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  leg,  of  the  uniform  grip  in  the  left  arm,  and  the  tense 
muscle  upholding  the  right  arm,  prove  that  the  artist  knew  that 
part  of  his  work  perfectly.  The  large  ceremonial  mace-heads 
recording  the  Sed  festiviJs  of  the  king  Narmer  and  another, 
belong  also  to  this  school;  but  owing  to  their  smaller  size  they 
have  not  such  artistic  detail.  With  them  were  found  many 
reliefs  in  ivory,  on  tusks,  wands  and  cylinders.  The  main  motive 
in  these  is  a  long  procession  of  animals  (Plate  II.  figs.  24,  25) 
often  grotesquely  crowded;  but  there  is  much  observation 
shown  and  the  figures  are  expressive.  No  drawing  of  this  age 
has  survived. 

The  Pyramid  Kings. — A  different  ideal  appears  in  the  pyramid 
times;  in  place  of  the  naturalism  of  the  earlier  work  there  is 
more  regularity,  some  convention,  and  the  sense  of  a  school  in 
the  style.  The  prevailing  feeling  is  a  noble  spaciousness  both  in 
scale  and  in  form,  an  equanimity  based  upon  knowledge  and 
character,  a  grandeur  of  conception  expressed  by  severely  simple 
execution.  There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  common, 
nothing  trivial.  The  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  work  seems 
complete,  inevitable,  immutable,  without  h'mitations  of  time, 
or  labour  or  thought. 

(A)  The  statuette  of  Khufu  or  Cheops  (Plate  III.  fig.  29) 
though  only  a  minute  figure  In  ivory,  diows  the  character  of 
immense  energy  and  will;  the  face  is  an  astonishing  portrait  to 
be  expressed  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  life-size  statue  of 
Khafre  or  Chephren  (Plate  III.  fig.  30)  is  a  majestic  work, 
serene  and  powerful;  carved  in  hard  diorite,  yet  unhesitating  in 
execution.  The  muscular  detail  is  full,  but  yet  kept  in  harmony 
with  the  massive  style  of  the  figure.  The  private  persons  have 
entirely  different  treatment  according  to  the  character  of  their 
position.  In  place  of  the  awful  dignity  of  the  kings  there  is  the 
placid  high-bred  Princess  Nofri  (Plate  II.  fig.  27,  Plate  III.  fig. 
31),  the  calm  conscientious  dignitary  Hemset  (Plate  III.  fig.  s^), 
the  bustling,  active,  middle-class  official,  Ka-aper  (Plate  II.  fig.  28, 
Plate  III.  fig.  S3),  ftnd  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  servitor.  The 
differences  of  character  are  very  skilfully  rendered  in  all  the 
sculpture  of  this  age.  The  whole  figures  are  stiff  in  the  earlier 
time,  as  the  figure  of  Nes;  then  square  and  massive,  but  true  in 
form,  as  Rahotp  and  Nofri  (Plate  II.  fig.  27);  and  afterwards 
easier  and  less  monumental,  as  Ka-aper  (Plate  II.  fig.  28).  The 
skill  in  beaten  copper  work  is  shown  by  the  portrait  of  the  Prince 
Mer-en-ra  (Plate  III.  fig.  35). 

(B)  The  reliefs  are  quite  equal  to  the  statuary.  The  wooden 
panels  of  Hesi  (Plate  II.  fig.  26)  ^ow  the  archaic  style  of  great 
detail,  with  a  bold,  stark  vigour  of  attitude.  Later  work  is 
abundant  in  the  tomb-sculptures  of  this  age,  with  a  fulness  of 
variety  and  detail  which  makes  them  the  most  interesting  of  all 
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branches  of  the  art.  The  general  effect  cannot  be  Judged  without 
a  large  scene,  but  the  figures  of  two  men  and  an  ox  (Plate  III.  fig. 
57)  show  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  style,  which  is  even 
higher  than  this  in  some  examples.  The  clear,  noble  spacing  of 
the  surface  work  is  well  shown  by  a  group  of  offerings  and 
inscribed  titles  (Plate  III.  fig.  36). 

(Q  Flat  drawings  of  this  age  are  rare.  Some  fine  examples, 
sach  as  the  geese  from  MedOm,  show  that  such  work  kept  pace 
with  the  rdiefs;  but  most  of  the  fresco-work  has  perished,  and 
there  are  few  instances  of  line  drawing. 

Tkg  Xllik  Dynasty.— This  age  overlaps 'the  previous  in  its 
style.  The  end  of  the  last  age  was  in  the  very  degraded  tomb 
work  of  the  early  Xlth  Dynasty. 

(A)  The  new  st^  begins  with  the  royal  statues,  which  it  seems 
we  must  attribute  to  the  foreign  kings  from  whom  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  was  descended.  These  statues  were  later  appropriated  by 
the  Hyksos,  and  so  came  to  be  called  by  their  name,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  type  of  face  (Plate  III.  fig.  58)  is  thick-featured,  full 
of  force,  with  powerful  masses  of  facial  muscle  covering  the  skull. 
The  style  is  very  vigorous  and  impassioned,  without  any  trace  of 
rdcnting  towards  conventional  work.  The  surfaces  are  not  in  the 
least  subdued  by  a  general  breadth  of  style,  as  in  the  last  period ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  revel  in  the  full  detail  of  variety.  There  is 
perhaps  do  age  where  nature  is  so  little  controlled  by  convention 
in  cither  the  living  character  or  its  sculptured  expression.  One  of 
these  kings  might  well  be  the  founder  of  the  IXth  Dynasty, 
"  Achthoes  (KiKti),  who  did  much  injury  to  all  the  inhabitants," 
"  Khuther  Taurus  the  tyrant ";  the  expressk>n  is  that  of  a 
CUodwig  or  an  Alboin.  From  this  type  evidently  descended 
the  milder  and  more  civilized  kings  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  the 
resemblance  being  so  strong  that  the  fierce  figures  have  even  been 
identified  with  thit  dynasty  by  some.  A  good  example  is  that  of 
the  statue  of  Amenemhat  (Amenemhe)  III.  (Plate  III.  fig.  39). 
The  style  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  may  be  summed  up  as  clean, 
highly-fimshed  work,  strong  in  facial  detail;  but  with  neither  the 
gnndeur  of  the  IVth  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 
This  passed  in  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  into  a  graceful  but  weak 
manner,  as  in  the  statues  of  Sebkhotp  (Sebek-hotep)  IIL  and 
Neferliotp. 

(B)  The  relief  work  shows  most  deariy  the  rise  of  the  new 
style.  In  the  middle  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  an  entirely  fresh 
treatment  appears;  the  Old  Kingdom  work  had  died  out  in  very 
bad  sunk-rd^s,  the  fresh  style  (Plate  III.  fig.  41)  was  a  low 
rdief  with  sharp  edges  above  the  field.  It  was  full  of  delicate 
variety  in  the  surfaces,  and  of  daborated  dose-packed  lines  of  hair 
and  ornaments.  By  the  time  of  the  early  Xllth  Dynasty,  this 
reached  a  perfection  of  refinement  in  the  detail  of  fadal  curves, 
with  aa  ostentatiously  low  relief  (P.K.  ix.  I.),  rather  on  the  lines 
of  modem  French  work;  but  the  whole  with  dean,  firm  outlines, 
severdy  restrained  in  the  expression,  and  without  any  trace  of 
emotion.  It  tt  the  work  of  a  school,  in  which  high  traim'ng  took 
the  place  of  the  reliance  on  nature.  Sunk  relief  was  also  well  used , 
IS  by  Senttsert  (Senwosri)  I.  (Pkte  III.  fig.  40).  There  was  a 
steady  dcdine  during  the  Xllth  Dynasty  and  onward,  but  the 
same  tone  was  followed. 

(C)  In  some  tombs  painting  only  was  used,  and  it  followed  the 
general  character  of  the  relief  treatment,  being  more  rigid,  de- 
taSed,  and  schdastic  than  the  older  style. 

Tk€  XVIIItk'XXlk  Dynasties.— The  obvious,  not  to  say 
isperfiaal,  character  of  this  age  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
popolar  in  Egyptian  art.  The  older  breadth,  fulness,  and  vigour 
have  vanished,  those  great  qualities  which  stamp  the  immortal 
««cks  of  early  timet.  The  difference  is  much  like  that  between 
the  Parthenon  end  the  Niobids,  or  between  Jacopo  Avanzi  and 
CaraccL  In  this  change  is  the  whole  difference  between  the  art  of 
character  and  the  art  of  emotion;  and  though  the  emotional  side 
ii  the  moce  popular,  as  needing  less  thought  to  understand  it,  yet 
the  tmfaiKwg  canon  is  that  in  every  age  and  land  the  true  quality 
of  an  is  prop<»tionate  to  the  expression  of  character  as  apart 
fnm  traasacnt  emotion.  This  may  perhaps  apply  to  other  arts 
m  wdl  as  to  sculpture  aiul  painting.  If  we  accept  frankly  the 
aature  of  this  age,  we  may  admire  its  graceful  outlines. 


its  vivadous  manner.  Its  romantic  style,  with  an  occasional 
sauciness  which  is  amusing  and  attractive.  It  revelled  in  rich 
detail,  and  dose  masses  of  lines,  as  in  wigs  and  ribbed  dresses. 
It  sported  with  a  seductive  Syrian  type  of  face,  espedally  under 
Amenophis  (Amenhotep)  III.;  but  we  find  the  anatomy  giving 
way  to  mere  smoothness  of  surface,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
the  masses  of  detaiL  The  romantic  element  increased,  solemn 
funereal  statues  show  husband  and  wife  hand  in  hand;  and  it 
culminated  under  Akhenaton,  who  is  seen  kissing  his  wife  in  the 
chariot,  or  dandng  her  on  his  knee.  An  overwhelming  naturalism 
swamped  the  older  reserves  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the  expression  of 
the  postures,  actions  and  familiarities  of  daily  life,  or  the  instan- 
taneous attitudes  of  animals,  became  the  dernier  cri  of  fashion. 
It  was  all  charming  and  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  end, — nothing 
could  come  after  it  The  XlXth  Dynasty,  at  Its  best  under 
Seti  I.,  could  only  excd  in  high  finish  of  smoothness  and  graceful 
curves;  life,  character,  meaning,  had  vanished.  And  soon  after, 
under  Rameses  II.,  mere  mechanical  copying,  hard  lifeless 
routine  of  stone-cutting,  regardless  of  truth  and  of  nature^ 
dominated  the  whole. 

(A)  In  sculpture  there  is  a  certain  baldness  of  style  at  first, 
as  in  the  Amenophis  I.  at  Turin  or  Mutnefert  at  Cairo.  More 
fulness  and  richness  of  character  succeeded,  as  in  Tahutmes 
(Tethmosis)  III.  and  Amenophis  III.  (Plate  IV.  fig.  42,  British 
Museum).  And  the  feeling  of  the  age  finds  greater  scope  in 
private  statues,  many  of  which  have  a  personal  fascination 
about  them,  as  in  the  seated  figures  at  Cairo  and  Florence,  and 
the  freer  work  in  wood,  of  which  the  ebony  negress  (Plate  IV. 
fig-  4S)  »  the  best  example.  The  burst  of  naturalism  under 
Akhenaton  resulted  in  some  marvellous  portraiture,  of  which 
the  fragment  of  a  queen's  head  (Plate  IV.  fig.*  43)  is  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  instance;  the  fideh'ty  in  the  delicate  curves  of 
the  nose  and  around  the  mouth  is  enhanced  by  the  touch  of 
artistic  convention  in  the  fadng  of  the  h'ps.  The  only  work  of 
ability  in  the  XlXlh  Dynasty  is  the  black  granite  figure 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  44>-  of  Rameses  II.  at  Turin.  The  ordinary 
statuary  of  his  rdgn  is  painfully  stiff  and  poor,  and  there  is  no 
later  work  in  the  period  worth  notice. 

(B)  The  reliefs  of  the  early  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  closely  like 
the  scenes  of  the  tombs  in  the  pyramid  age,  but  soon  carving 
was  superseded  by  the  cheaper  painting,  and  but  few  tombs 
in  relief  are  known.  The  temples  were  the  principal  places  for 
reliefs;  and  they  steadily  deteriorate  from  the  first  great  example, 
Ddr  el  Bahri  (see  Abchitecture:  Egyptian),  down  to  the  late 
Ramessides.  The  portraiture  is  strong  and  clear-cut  (Plate  IV: 
fig.  46),  but  somewhat  mechanical  and  without  muscular  detail: 
the  sameness  is  rather  more  than  is  probable.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  repetition  for  mere  effect,  even  in  the  fine  work  of  Kha- 
em-hat  (Plate  IV.  fig.  47),  under  Amenophis  III.  That  the 
artists  were  conscious  of  their  poverty  of  thought  is  shown  by 
some  precise  imitations  of  the  style  of  early  monuments.  On 
reaching  the  age  of  Akhenaton,  the  peculiar  style  of  that  school 
is  obvious  in  every  relief;  the  older  conventions  were  deserted, 
and,  for  good  or  for  bad,  a  new  start  from  nature  was  attempted. 
After  that  the  smooth  finish  of  the  Seti  reliefs  at  Abydos  (Plate 
IV.  fig.  48)  shows  no  life  or  observation;  and  only  occasionally 
the  artbt  triumphed  over  the  stone- worker,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Bantanta  at  Memphis,  which  is  precisely  like  another  head 
of  her  found  in  Sinai.  The  innumerable  reliefs  of  the  XlXth- 
XXth  Dynasty  temples  arc  only  of  historic  interest,  and  are  all 
despicable  in  comparison  with  earlier  works. 

(C)  Painting  was  the  art  most  congenial  to  this  age;  the 
lightness  of  touch,  abundance  of  incident,  and  even  comedy, 
of  the  scenes  are  familiar  in  the  frescoes  in  the  British  Museum. 
And  under  Akhenaton  this  was  pervaded  by  an  entire  natural- 
ism of  posture,  as  seen  in  the  two  little  princesses  (Plate  IV. 
fig  49).  Drawing  continued  to  be  the  strong  point  of  the  art 
after  the  more  laborious  sculpture  had  lost  all  vitality.  The 
tomb  of  Seti  shows  exquisitely  firm  line  drawing;  and  the  heads 
of  four  races  (Plate  IV.  fig.  50),  Western,  Syrian,  and  two  Negro, 
here  show  the  unfailing  line-work  which  has  never  been  matched 
in  later  times.    The  artist  habitually  drew  the  long  lines  of  whole 
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limbs  without  &  single  hesitation  or  revoke;  and  the  drawing 
of  a  tumbling  girl  (Plate  IV.  fig.  51)  shows  how  credibly  such 
contortions  could  be  represented.  The  comic  papyri  of  (he 
XXth  Dyuasty  have  also  a  very  strong  sense  of  character,  even 
through  coarse  drawing  and  some  childish  combinations. 

The  subsequent  centuries  show  continuous  decline,  and  in 
whatever  branch  we  compare  the  work,  we  see  that  each 
dynasty  was  poorer  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  XXVIlh 
Dynasty  is  often  looked  on  as  a  renaissance;  but  when  we 
compare  similar  work  we  see  that  it  was  poorer  than  the 
XXIInd,  as  that  was  poorer  than  the  XlXth.  The  alabaster 
statue  oif  Amenardus  of  the  XXVth  is  faulty  in  pose,  and 
perfunctory  in  modelling;  the  resemblance  between  this 
and  the  head  of  her  nephew  Tirhaka  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  truthful  work.  After  this  there  was  a  strong 
archaistic  fashion,  much  like  that  under  Hadrian;  in  both 
cases  it  may  have  arrested  decay,  but  it  did  not  lift  the  art  up 
again.  The  work  of  this,  age  can  always  be  detected  by  the 
faulty  jointing  (Plate  IV.  fig.  52)  and  muscular  treatment. 
The  elements  are  right  enough,  but  there  was  not  the  vital  sense 
to  combine  them  properly.  Hence  the  monstrotis  protuberances 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  53)  on  relief  figures  of  this  age;  a  fault  which  the 
Greek  fell  into  in  his  decline,  as  shown  in  the  Farnese  Hercules. 

Portraiture,  with  its  limited  demand  on  imagination  and  hck 
of  ideals,  was  the  form  of  art  which  flourished  latest.  The 
Saitic  heads  in  basalt  show  a  school  of  dose  observation,  with 
fair  power  of  rendering  the  personal  character;  and  even  in 
Roman  times  there  still  were  provincial  artists  who  could 
model  a  face  very  truthfully,  as  is  shown  in  one  case  in  which 
the  stucco  head  (Plate  IV.  fig.  54)  from  a  coffin  is  here  superposed 
on  the  view  of  the  actual  skull  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
The  school  of  portrait-painting  belongs  entirely  to  Greek  art,  and 
is  therefore  not  touched  upon  here.  (See  Edgar,  Catalogue  of 
Craeco- Egyptian  Coffins,  48  plates,  for  this  subject.) 

Lastly  we  must  recognize  the  different  schools  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  which  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  recent  painting. 
The  black-granite  school  in  every  age  is  the  finest;  its  seat  we 
do  not  know,  but  its  vitality  and  finish  always  exceed  those  of 
contemporary  works.  The  limestone  school  was  probably  the 
next  best,  to  judge  from  the  reliefs,  but  hardly  any  statues  of 
this  school  have  survived;  it  probably  was  seated  at  Memphis. 
The  quartaite  work  from  Jebel  Ahmar  near  C^ro  stands  next, 
as  often  very  fine  design  is  found  in  this  hard  material.  The 
red  granite  school  of  Assuan  comes  lower,  the  work  being  usually 
clumsy  and  with  unfinished  comers  and  details.  And  the  lowest 
of  all  was  the  sandstone  school  of  Silsila,  which  is  always  the 
worst.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Lower  Egyptian  was  much  better 
than  the  Upper  Egyptian;  a  conclusion  also  evident  in  the  art 
of  the  tombs  done  on  the  spot.  But  the  secret  of  the  black  granite 
school,  and  its  excellence,  is  the  main  problem  unsolved  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

Tools  and  Material  Products. 

Tools  (see  Illustrations  i  to  in). — The  history  of  tools  is  a 
very  large  subject  which  needs  to  be  studied  for  all  countries; 
the  various  details  of  form  are  too  numerous  to  specify  here, 
but  the  general  outline  of  tools  used  in  Egypt  may  be  briefly 
stated  under  general  toid' special  types.  The  general  include 
tools  for  striking,  slicing  and  scraping;  the  special  tools  are  for 
fighting,  hunting,  agriculture,  building  and  thread-work. 

Striking  Tools. — The  wooden  mallet  of  club  form  (i)  was  used 
in  the  Vlth  and  Xllth  Dynasties;  of  the  modem  mason's  form 
(2)  in  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth.  The  stone  mace  head  was  a 
sharp-edged  disk  (3) ,  in  the  prehistoric  from  3 1-40  sequence  date ; 
of  the  pear  shape  (4)  from  S.D.  4a,  which  was  actually  in  use 
till  the  IVth  Dynasty,  and  represented  down  to  Roman  time. 
The  metal  or  stone  hammer  with  a  long  handle  was  unknown 
till  Greek  or  Roman  times;  but,  for  beating  out  metal,  hemi- 
spherical stones  (5)  were  held  in  the  hand,  and  swung  at  arm's 
length  overhead.  Spherical  hard  stone  hammers  (6)  were  held 
in  the  hand  for  dressing  down  granite.  The  axe  was  at  the  dose 
of  the  prehistoric  age  a  square  slab  of  copper  (7)  with  one  sharp 


edge;  small  projecting  tails  then  appeared  at  each  end  of  the 
back  (8),  and  increased  until  the  long  tail  for  lashing  on  to  the 
handle  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  axe  in  an  iron  one  of 
Roman  (?)  age  (13).  Flint  axes  were  made  in  imitation  of  metal 
in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (9).  Battle-axes  with  rounded  outline 
started  as  merely  a  sharp  edge  of  metal  (10)  inserted  along  a  stick 
(to,  11);  they  become  semicircular  (13)  by  the  Vllh  Dynasty, 
lengthen  to  double  their  width  in  the  Xllth,  and  then  thin  out 
to  a  waist  in  the  middle  by  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Flint  hoes 
(14)  are  common  down  to  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Small  co|^>er 
hoes  (15)  with  a  hollow  socket  are  probably  of  about  the  XXIInd 
Dynasty.  Long  iron  picks  (16),  h'ke  those  of  modem  navvies, 
were  made  by  Greeks  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 

Slicing  Tools. — ^The  knife  was  originally  a  flint  saw  (!?)» having 
minute  teeth;  it  must  have  been  used  for  cutting  up  animals, 
fresh  or  dried,  as  the  teeth  break  away  on  soft  wood.  The  double- 
edged  straight  flint  knife  dates  from  S.D.  32-45.  The  single- 
edged  knife  (18)  is  from  33-65.  The  flint  knives  of  the  time  of 
Menes  are  finely  curved  (19),  with  a  handle-notch;  by  the  end 
of  the  II  nd  Dynasty  they  were  much  coarser  (20)  and  almost 
straight  in  the  back.  In  the  Xlth-XIIth  Dynasty  they  were 
tiuite  straight  in  the  back  (21),  and  without  any  handle-notch. 
The  copper  knives  are  all  one-edged  with  straight  back  (22) 
down  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  when  two-edged  symmetrical 
knives  (23)  become  usual  Long  thin  one-edg»I  knives  of  iron 
begin  about  800  B.c.  Various  forms  of  one-edged  iron  knives, 
straight  (24)  and  curved  (25),  belong  to  Roman  times.  A  cutting- 
out  knife,  for  slidng  through  textiles,  began  double-edged  (26)  in 
the  1st  Dynasty,  and  went  through  many  single-edged  forms 
(27-29)  until  it  died  out  in  the  XXth  Dynasty  {Man,  1901, 1 33). 
A  small  knife  hinged  on  a  pointed  backing  of  copper  (31)  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  hair  curling  and  toilet  purposes.  Razors  (30) 
are  known  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  and  became  common  in  the 
XVIIIth.  A  curious  blade  of  copper  (32),  straight  sided,  and 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  belongs  to  the  dose  of  the  prehistoric 
age.  Shears  are  only  known  of  Roman  age  and  appear  to  have 
been  an  Italian  invention:  there  is  a  type  in  Egypt  with  one 
blade  detachable,  so  that  each  can  be  sharpened  apart.  Chisels  of 
bronze  began  of  very  small  size  (33)  at  S.D.  38,  and  reached  a 
full  size  at  the  close  of  the  prehistoric  age.  In  historic  times  the 
chisels  are  about  i  X  | ,  X  6  to  8  in.  long  (34) .  Small  chisels  set  in 
wooden  handles  are  found  (35)  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Ferrules  first  appear  in  the  Assyrian  iron  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.  The  rise  of  stone  work  led  to  great  importance  of 
heavy  chisels  (36)  for  trimming  limestone  and  Nubian  sandstone; 
such  chisels  are  usually  round  rods  about  f  in.  thick  and  6  in.  long. 
The  cutting  edge  was  about  \  in.  wide  for  flaking  tools  (36), 
which  were  not  kq>t  sharp,  and  z  in.  wide  for  fadng  tools  (37) 
which  had  a  good  edge.  In  Greek  times  the  iron  chisels  are 
shorter  and  merge  into  wedges  (39).  The  socketed  or  mortising 
chisd  (38)  is  unknown  till  the  ludian  bronze  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  and  the  Naucratis  iron  of  the  6th  century.  Adzes  begin  in 
S.D.  56,  as  plain  slips  of  copper  (40)  4  to  6  in.  long,  about  z  wide 
and  \  th  thick.  The  square  end  was  rounded  in  the  early  dynastic 
times,  and  went  through  a  series  of  changes  down  to  the  XlXth 
Dynasty.  Adzes  of  iron  are  probably  of  Greek  times.  A  fine 
instance  of  a  handle  about  4  ft.  long  is  represented  in  the  lUrd 
Dynasty  (P.M.  XI.).  The  adze  (41)  was  used  not  only  for  wood- 
work but  also  for  dressing  limestone. 

Scraping  Tools. — Flint  scrapers  are  found  from  S.D.  40  and 
onward.  The  rectangular  scraper  (42)  began  in  S.D.  63,  and 
continued  into  the  Ilnd  Dynasty:  the  flake  with  rounded  ends 
(43)  was  used  from  the  1st  to  the  IVth  Dynasty  (P.  Ab.  i.  ziv., 
XV.) .  Round  scrapers  were  also  made  (44) .  Flint  scrapers  were 
used  in  dressing  down  limestone  sculpture  in  the  Ilird  Dynasty. 
Rasps  of  conical  form  (45),  made  of  a  sheet  of  bronze  punched 
and  coiled  round,  were  common  in  the  XVHIth  Dynasty, 
apparently  as  personal  objects,  possibly  used  for  rasping  dried 
bread.  In  the  Assyrian  iron  tools  of  the  7th  century  b.c.  the  long 
straight  rasp  (46)  is  exactly  of  the  modern  type.  The  saw  is  first 
found  as  a  notched  bronze  knife  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty.  Larger 
toothed  saws  (47)  are  often  represented  in  thel  Vth-VItbDyoasty, 
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as  Qscd  by  caipentersc  There  are  no  dated  tpedmens  till  the 
Assyrian  iron  saws  (48)  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  Drills  were  of 
ffint  (49)  for  hard  material  and  bead-making,  of  bronze  for  wood- 
irorL  In  the  Assyrian  tools  iron  drills  are  of  slightly  twisted 
scoop  form  (50),  and  of  centre-bit  type  with  two  scraping  edges 
(51).  In  Roman  times  the  modern  V  drill  ($2)  is  usual.  Tlie 
drill  was  worked  by  a  stock  with  a  loose  cap  (53),  rotated  by  a 
drill  bow,  in  the  Xllth  to  Roman  dynasties.  Tlie  pump  drill 
with  cords  twisted  round  it  was  in  Roman  use.  The  bow  drill 
(56)  was  used  as  a  fire  drill  to  rotate  wood  (55)  on  wood  (57); 
and  the  cap  (54)  for  such  use  was  of  hard  stone  with  a  highly 
pclisbed  hoUcw.  The  drill  brace  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Assyrians  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Piercers  of  bronae  tapering 
(5S),  to  enlarge  holes  in  leather,  &c,  were  common  in  all  ages. 

Fighting  Wtapons.—tht  battle-axe  has  been  described  above 
with  axes.  The  flint  dagger  (59)  is  found  from  S.D.  40-56.  A 
my  findy  made  copper  dagger  (60)  with  deep  midrib  is  dated  to 
between  55  and  60  SJ>.  Copper  daggers  with  parallel  ribbing 
(61)  down  the  middle  are  common  in  the  Xlth-XIVth  Dynasties; 
and  in  the  XVUIth-XXth  Dynasties  they  are  often  shown  in 
scenes  and  on  figures.  The  falchion  with  a  curved  blade  (6a) 
belongs  to  the  XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasty.  The  rapier  (63)  or 
lengthened  dagger  is  rarely  found,  and  is  probably  ol  prehistoric 
Greek  origin.  The  sword  is  of  Greek  and  Roman  age,  always 
double-edged  and  of  iron.  The  spear  is  not  commonly  found  in 
Egypt,  until  the  Greek  age,  but  it  is  represented  from  the  Xlth 
Dyxuuty  onward;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  people  (L.D.  ii.  133). 
The  bow  was  always  of  wood,  in  one  piece  in  the  prehistoric  and 
oily  times,  also  of  two  horns  in  the  1st  Dynasty;  but  the 
compoond  bow  of  horn  is  rarely  found,  only  as  an  importation, 
in  the  XVmth  Dynasty.  The  arrow-heads  of  flint  (64-66)  and  of 
bone  (6ft-^)  were  pointed,  and  also  square-ended  (67)  for 
hunting  (P.R.T.  ii.  vi.;  vii.  A.,  7 ;  zjcziv.).  The  copper  arrow- 
heads an>ear  in  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  of  blade  form  with  tang 
(70) ;  the  triangular  form  (73),  a[nd  leaf  form  with  socket  (71),  are 
of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Triangular  iron  arrows  with  tang  are 
«( the  same  age.  Tangs  show  that  the  shaft  was  a  reed,  sockets 
show  that  it  was  of  wood.  Many  early  arrows  (Xllth)  have 
only  hard  wood  points  of  conical  form.  The  sUng  is  rarely 
shown  in  the  XlXth-XXth  Dynasties;  and  the  only  known 
enoiple  is  probably  of  the  XXVIth. 

HfMlMg  Weapons, — ^The  forked  lance  of  flint  was  at  first  wide 
with  alight  hoDow  (73)  from  S.D.  32-43;  then  the  hollow 
becaase  a  V  notch  (74)  in  38  SJ>.  and  onward.  The  lance  was 
fixed  in  a  wooden  shaft  for  throwing,  and  held  in  by  a  check- 
oQfd  from  flying  too  far  if  it  missed  xht  am'mal  (P.N.  LXXIII.). 
The  harpoon  for  fishing  wasat  first  of  bone  (75),  and  was  imitated 
in  copper  (76,  77)  from  S.D.  36  onwards.  The  boomerang  or 
thivw-stick  (78)  was  used  from  the  1st  to  the  XXIInd  Dynasty, 
and  probably  later.  Fish-hooks  of  copper  (79-83)  are  found  from 
the  1st  Dynasty  to  Roman  times.  -  A  trap  for  animals'  legs, 
fanned  by  splints  of  palm  stick  radiating  round  a  central  hole,  is 
figured  in  S.D.  60,  and  one  was  found  of  probably  the  XXth 
Dynasty.  Fishing  nets  were  common  in  all  historic  times,  and  the 
lead  sinkers  (83)  and  stone  sinkers  (84)  are  often  found  under  the 
XYIUth-XXth  DynasUes. 

Agnc^iimral  Tools,-— Tbt  hoe  of  wood  (85)  is  the  main  tool  from 
the  late  prehistoric  time,  and  many  have  been  found  of  the 
XVmth  Dynasty.  With  the  handle  lengthened  (86)  and  turned 
farvard,  tUs  beaune  the  plough  (87  is  the  hieroglyph,  88  the 
drawing,  of  a  plough);  this  wa»  always  sloping,  and  never  the 
sprint  post  of  the  Italic  type.  The  rake  of  wood  (89)  is  usual  in 
the  Xnth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties.  The  fork  (90),  used  for 
tooBng  straw,  was  common  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  but  none  has 
bccnfband.  The  sickle  was  of  wood  (9a),  with  flints  (91)  inserted, 
apparently  a  copy  of  the  ox-jaw  and  teeth.  The  notched  flints 
for  it  arc  common  from  the  1st  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  In 
Roman  times  the  same  principle  was  followed,  by  making  an 
mo  sickle  with  a  deep  groove,  in  which  was  inserted  the  cutting 
bbdcofsteel(P.E.XXIX.).  Shovel-boards,  to  hold  in  right  (93) 
cr  kit  hand  for  scraping  up  the  grain  in  winnowing,  are  usual  in 
the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  are  figured  in  use  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 


Pruning  knives  with  curved  blades  (94)  are  Italic,  and  were  made 
of  iron  by  the  Romans.  Com  grindeis  were  flat  oval  stones,  with 
a  smaller  one  lying  cross- ways  (95),  and  slid  from  end  to  end. 
Such  were  used  from  the  Old  Kingdom  down  to  late  times.  In 
the  Roman  period  a  larger  stone  was  used,  with  a  rectangular 
slab  (96)  sliding  on  it,  in  which  a  long  trough  hdd  the  grain  and 
let  it  slip  out  bdow  for  grinding.  The  quern  with  rotary  motion 
is  late  Roman,  and  still  used  by  Arabs.  The  large  circular  mill- 
stones of  Roman  age  worked  by  horse-power  are  usually  made 
from  slices  of  granite  columns. 

Building  Tools. — ^The  adxe  described  above  was  used  for 
dressing  bkxJcs  of  limestone.  The  brick-mould  was  an  open 
frame,  with  one  side  prolonged  into  a  handle  (97),  exactly  as 
the  modem  mould.  The  j^terers'  floats  (98)  were  entirely 
cut  out  of  wood.  The  mud  rake  for  mixing  mortar  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  modem  form.  The  squaro  (99)  and  [dummet 
(ioo,xoi)  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  XlXth  Dynasty. 
For  dressing  flat  surfaces  three  wooden  pegs  (102)  of  equal  length 
were  used;  a  string  was  stretched  between  the  tops  of  two, 
and  the  third  peg  was  set  on  the  point  to  be  tested  and  tried 
against  the  string. 

Thread-Work. — Stone  spindle  whorls  (103)  are  common  in 
the  prehistoric  age;  wooden  ones  were  usuai,  of  a  cylindrical 
form  (104)  in  the  Xllth,  and  conical  (los)  in  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty.  The  thread  was  secured  by  a  spiral  notch  in  the  stick. 
In  Roman  times  an  iron  hook  on  tin  top  held  the  thread  (xo6) 
as  in  modem  spindles.  Needles  of  copper  were  made  in  the 
prehistoric,  as  early  as  S.D.  48,  and  very  delicate  ones  by  S.D.  71. 
Gold  needks  are  found  of  the  1st  Dynasty.  Fine  ones  of 
bronxe  are  common  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  some  with 
two  eyes  at  right  an^^es,  one  above  the  other,  to  carry  two 
different  threads.  The  copper  bodkin  is  found  in  S.D.  70. 
Netters  are  conmion,  oi  rib  bones,  pointed  (107);  the  threul 
was  wound  round  them.  Long  netting  needles  were  probably 
brought  in  by  the  dynastic  people  as  they  figure  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs. Finely-made  ones  are  found  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty 
and  later.  Reels  were  also  commonly  used  for  net  making,  <rf 
pottery  (108)  or  even  pebbles  (xo9)with  a  groove  chipped  around. 
The  flint  vase-grinders  were  used  in  the  early  dsmasties  (no), 
and  also  sandstone  grinders  for  hollowing  larger  vases  (in). 
•  Stone-Work. — ^In  the  prehistoric  ages  stone  building  was 
unknown,  but  many  varieties  of  stones  were  used  for  carving 
into  vases,  amulets  and  ornaments.  The  stone  vases  were 
at  first  of  cylindrical  forms,  with  a  foot,  and  ears  for  hanging. 
These  are  worked  in  brown  basalt,  syenite,  porphyry,  alabaster 
and  limestone.  In  the  second  prehistoric  civilization  barrel- 
shaped  vases  became  usual;  and  to  the  former  materials  were 
added  slate,  grey  limestone  and  breccia.  Serpentine  appears 
later,  and  diorite  towards  the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
Flat  dishes  were  used  in  earlier  times;  gradually  deeper  forms 
c^pear,  and  lastly  the  deep  bowl  with  tumed-in  edge  belongs  to 
the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  time  and  continued  common  in  the 
earlier  dynasties  (P.D.P.  19).  This  stone-work  was  usually 
formed  on  the  outside  with  rotary  motion,  but  sometimes  the 
vase  was  rotated  upon  the  grinder  (Q.  H.  17).  The  interior  was 
ground  out  by  cutters  (figs.  xio,nx)  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  revolved  with  a  wdght  on  the  top,  as  shown  in  scenes  on 
the  tombs  of  the  Vth  Dynasty.  The  cutters  were  sometimes 
flints  of  a  crescent  shape  (P.  Ab.  ii.  liii.  24),  but  more  usually 
grinders  blocks  of  quartzite  sandstone  (26-34),  and  occasionally 
of  diorite  (Q.  H.  xxxii.  bdi.).  These  blocks  were  fed  with  sand 
and  water  to  give  the  bite  on  the  stone  (P.  Ab.  i.  26).  The 
outsides  of  the  vases  were  entirdy  wrought  by  handwork,  with 
the  polishing  lines  crossing  diagonally.  Probably  the  first 
forming  was  done  by  chipping  and  hammer-dressing,  as  in  later 
times;  the  final  facing  of  the  hard  stones  was  doubtless  by 
means  of  emery  in  block  or  powder,  as  emery  grinding  blocks 
are  found. 

In  the  early  dynasties  the  hard  stones  were  still  worked, 
and  the  1st  dynasty  was  the  most  splendid  age  for  vases,  bowls, 
and  dishes  of  the  finest  stones.  The  royal  tOmbs  have  preserved 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fragments,  from  which  five  hundred 
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varied  fonns  have  been  drawn  (P.RT.  U.  xlvi.-Iiii.  6).  Tbe 
materials  are  quarts  aystal,  baaalt,  porphyry,  syenite,  granite, 
volcanic  ash,  various  metamorphics,  serpentine,  slate,  dolomite 
marble,  alabaster,  many  coloured  marbles,  saccharine  marble, 
grey  and  white  limestones.  The  most  splendid  vase  is  one  from 
Nekhen  (Hieraoonpolis),  of  syenite,  a  ft.  across  and  i6  in.  high, 
hollowed  so  as  to  be  marvellously  light  and  highly  polished 
(Q.  H.  zzzvii).  Another  branch  of  stone-work,  surface 
carving,  was  eariy  developed  by  the  artistic  dynastic  race. 
The  great  palettes  of  slate  covered  with  elaborate  pdiefs  are 
probably  aU  of  the  pre-Menite  kings;  the  most  advanced  of 
them  having  the  figure  of  Narmer,  who  preceded  Menes.  Other 
carving  full  of  detail  is  on  the  great  mace-heads  of  Narmer 
and  the  Scorpion  king,  where  scenes  of  ceremoniab  are  minutely 
engraved  in  relief.  In  the  1st  Dynasty  the  large  tombstones 
of  the  kings  are  of  bold  work,  but  the  smaller  stones  of  private 
graves  vary  much  in  the  style,  many  being  very  coarse.  All 
of  this  work  was  by  hammer-dressing  and  scraping.  The  scrapers 
seem  to  have  always  been  of  copper. 

The  earliest  use  of  stone  in  buildings  is  in  the  tomb  of  King 
Den  (1st  Dynasty),  where  some  large  fiat  blocks  of  red  granite 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  construction.  The  oldest  stone 
chamber  known  is  that  of  Khasekhemui  (end  of  the  Ilnd 
Dynasty).  This  is  of  blocks  of  limestone  whcoe  faces  follow  the 
natural  cleavages,  and  only  dressed  where  needful;  part  is 
hammer-dressed,  but  most  of  the  surfaces  are  adse-dressed. 
The  adse  was  of  stone,  probably  flint,  and  had  a  short  handle 
(P.R.T.  ii.  13).  The  same  king  also  wrought  granite  with 
inscriptions  in  relief.  In  the  close  of  the  Ulrd  Dynasty  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  stone-work,  and  the  grandest  period  of 
refined  masonry  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  under 
Cheops.  The  tombs  of  MfidOm  under  Snefru  are  built  with 
immense  blocks  of  limestone  of  so  and  33  tons  weight.  The 
dressing  of  the  face  between  the  hieroglyphs  was  done  partly 
with  copper  and  partly  with  flint  scrapers  (P.M.  a;).  The 
most  splendid  masonry  is  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
The  blocks  of  granite  for  the  roofing  are  56  in  number,  of  an 
average  weight  of  54  tons  each.  •  These  were  cut  from  the 
water-worn  rocks  at  the  Cataract — the  soundest  source  for 
large  masses,  as  any  incipient  flaws  are  well  exposed  by  wear. 
The  blocks  were  quarried  by  cleavage;  a  groove  was  run  along 
the  line  intended,  and  about  a  ft.  wpaxt  holes  about  4  in.  wide 
were  Jumped  downward  from  it  in  the  intended  plane;  this 
prevented  a  skew  fracture  (P.T.  93).  In  shallower  masses  a 
groove  was  run,  and  then  holes,  apparently  for  wedges,  were 
sunk  deeper  in  the  course  of  it;  whether  wetted  wood  was  used 
for  the  expansive  force  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable,  as  no 
signs  are  visible  of  crushing  the  granite  by  hard  wedges.  The 
facing  of  the  cloven  surfaces  was  done  by  hammer-dressing, 
using  rotmded  masses  of  quartsose  homstone,  held  in  the  hand 
without  any  handle.  In  order  to  get  a  hold  for  moving  the 
blocks  without  bruising  the  edges,  projecting  lumps  or  bosses 
were  left  on  the  faces,  about  6  or  8  in.  across  and  i  or  2  iiL  thick. 
After  the  block  was  in  place  the  boss  was  struck  off  and  the 
surface  dressed  and  polished  (P.T.  78,  8a).  In  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  the  blocks  were  all  faced  before  building;  but  the  later 
granite  temple  of  Chephren  and  the  pyramid  of-  Mycerinus 
(Menkaura,  Menkeur€)  show  a  system  of  building  with  an  excess 
of  a  few  inches  left  rough  on  the  outer  surface,  which  was  dressed 
away  when  in  position  (P.T.  xio,  132). 

The  flatness  of  faces  of  stone  or  rock  (both  granite  and  lime- 
stone) was  tested  by  placing  a  true-plane  trial  plate,  smeared 
with  red  ochre,  against  the  dressed  surface,  as  in  modem  engineer- 
ing. The  contact  being  thus  reddened  showed  where  the  face 
had  to  be  further  dressed  away;  and  this  process  was  continued 
until  the  ochre  touched  points  not  more  than  an  inch  apart  all 
over  the  Joint  faces,  many  square  feet  in  area.  On  stones  too 
large  for  fadng-plates  a  diagonal  draft  was  run,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  wind  in  the  plane  (P.T.  83). 

The  cutting  of  granite  was  not  only  by  deavage  and  hammer 
dressing,  but  also  by  cutting  with  harder  materials  than  quarts 
such  as  emery.    Long  saws  of  copper  were  fed  with  emery  powder, 


and  used  to  saw  out  bldfcks  as  much  as  7I  ft.  long  (P.T.  Plate 
XIV.).  In  other  cases  the  very  deep  scores  in  the  sides  of  the 
saw-cut  suggest  that  fixed  cutting  points  were  inserted  in  the 
copper  saws;  and  this  would  be  parallel  to  the  saw-cuts  in  the 
very  hard  limestone  of  the  Palace  of  Tiryns,  in  which  a  piece 
of  a  copper  saw  has  been  broken,  and  where  may  be  yet  found 
large  chips  of  emery,  too  long  and  coarK  to  serve  asapowder, 
but  suited  for  fixed  teeth.  A  similar  method  was  common  for 
circular  holes,  which  were  cut  by  a  tube,  either  with  powder  or 
fixed  teeth.  These  tubular  driUs  were  used  from  the  IVth 
Dynasty  down  to  late  times,  in  all  materials  from  alabaster  up 
to  camelian.  The  resulting  cores  are  more  r^;uLir  than  those 
of  modem  rock-driUing. 

Limestone  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  elsewhere,  was  dressed 
by  chopping  it  with  an  adse,  a  tool  used  from  prehistoric  to 
Roman  times  for  aU  soft  stones  and  wood.  This  method  was 
carried  on  up  to  the  point  of  getting  contact  with  the  facing- 
plate  at  every  inch  of  the  surface;  the  cuts  cross  in  various 
directions.  For  removing  rock  in  reducing  a  surface  to  a  level, 
or  in  quarrying,  cuts  were  made  with  a  pick,  forming  strkight 
trenches,  and  the  blocks  were  then  broken  out  between  these. 
In  quarrying  the  cuts  are  generally  4  or  5  irL  wide,  just  enough 
for  the  workman's  arm  to  reach  in;  for  cutting  away  rock  the 
grooves  are  ao  in.  wide,  enough  to  stand  in,  and  the  squares  of 
rock  about  9  ft  wide  between  the  grooves  (P.T.  100).  The 
accuracy  of  the  workmanship  in  the  IVth  Dynasty  is  astonishing. 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Sncfm  had  an  average  variation  of 
6  in.  on  5765  and  10^  of  squareness.  But,  iaunediatdy  after, 
Cheops  improved  on  this  with  a  variation  of  less  than  6  in.  on 
9069  in.  and  la'  of  direction.  Chephren  fdl  off,  having  1*5 
error  on  8475,  and  33'  of  variation;  and  Mycerinus  (Menkeure) 
had  3  in.  error  on  4154  and  i'  50'  variation  of  direction  (P.M.  6; 
P.T.  39, 97i  X  X  x).  Of  perhaps  later  date  the  two  south  pyramids 
of  Dahshur  show  errors  of  3*7  on  7459  and  x*x  on  ao65  in.,  and 
variation  of  direction  of  4'  and  lO*  (P.S.  a8,  30).  The  above 
smallest  error  of  only  i  in  x6,ooo  in  lineal  measure,  and  x  in 
X 7,000  of  angular  measure,  is  that  of  the  rock-cutting  for  the 
foundation  of  Khufu,  and  the  masonry  itself  (now  destroyed) 
was  doubtless  more  accurate.  The  error  of  flatness  of  the  joints 
from  a  straight  line  and  a  trae  square  is  but  lirth  iiL  on  7s  in. 
length;  and  the  error  of  levd  is  only  i^th  iiL  along  a  course,  or 
about  xo'  on  a  long  length  (P.T.  44).  We  have  entered  thus 
fully  on  the  details  of  this  period,  as  it  is  the  finest  age  for  work- 
manship  in  every  respect.  But  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  granite 
sarcophagus  of  Senwosri  IL  is  perhaps  the  finest  sin^e  piece  of 
cutting  yet  known;  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  are  iJl  dull- 
ground,  the  errors  from  straight  lines  and  parallelism  are  only 
about  yHth  inch  (P.  x,  3) 

In  later  work  we  may  note  that  copper  scrapers  were  used  for 
fadng  the  limestone  work  in  the  Vlth,  the  Xllth  and  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  In  the  latter  age  granite  surfaces  were 
ground,  hieroglyphs  were  chif^ped  out  and  polished  by  copper 
tools  fed  with  emery;  outlines  were  graved  by  a  thick  sheet  of 
copper  hdd  in  the  hand,  and  sawed  to  and  fro  with  emery. 
Comers  of  signs  and  intersections  of  lines  were  first  fixed  by 
minute  tube-drill  holes,' into  which  the  hand  tool  butted,  so  that 
it  should  not  slip  over  the  outer  surface. 

The  marking  out  <rf  work  was  done  by  fine  black  lines;  and 
supplemental  lines  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  true  one  were 
put  in  to  guard  against  obliteration  in  course  of  working  (P.T. 
92);  similarly  in  building  a  brick  pyramid  the  axis  was  mvked, 
and  there  were  supplemental  marks  two  cubits  to  one  aide 
(P.K.  X4).  When  cutting  a  passage  in  the  rock  a  rough  drift* 
way  was  first  made,  the  roof  was  smoothed,  a  red  axis  line  was 
drawn  along  it,  and  then  the  sides  were  cut  paralld  to  the  axis. 
For  setting  out  a  mastaba  with  sloping  sides,  on  an  irregular 
foundation  at  different  levds,  hollow  comer  walls  were  built 
outside  the  place  of  each  comer;  the  distances  of  the  faces  at 
the  above-ground  levd  were  marked  on  the  inner  faces  of  the 
walls;  the  above-ground  levd  was  also  marked;  then  sloping 
lines  at  the  intendni  angle  of  the  face  were  drawn  downward  from 
the  ground-levd  measures,  and  each  face  wm  set  out  so  as  to 
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lie  in  Uie  plane  thus  defined  by  two  traces  at  the  ends  (P.M. 

vm.). 

Mdal-Work. — Copper  was  wrought  into  pins,  a  couple  of 
toches  long,  with  kiop  heads,  as  early  as  the  oldest  prehistoric 
gnvcs,  before  the  use  of  weaving,  and  while  pottery  was  scarcely 
developed.  The  use  of  harpoons  and  small  chisels  of  copper  next 
arose,  then  broad  flaying  knives,  needles  and  adxes,  lastly  the 
axe  iHien  the  metal  was  commoner.  On  these  prehistoric  toob, 
when  in  fine  condition,  the  original  highly-polished  surface 
remains.  It  shows  no  trace  of  grinding  lines  or  attrition,  nor 
yet  of  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  Probably  it  was  thus  highly 
finished  by  beating  between  polshed  stone  hammers  which  were 
almost  flat  on  the  face.  Most  likely  the  forms  of  the  tools  were 
cast  to  begin  with,  and  then  finished  and  polished  by  fine  ham- 
Dering.  A  series  of  moulds  for  casting  in  the  XIIUi  Dynasty 
show  that  the  forms  were  carved  out  in  thick  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  then  lined  with  fine  ashy  day.  The  mould  was  single,  so 
that  one  side  of  the  tool  was  the  open  &ce  of  metaL  As  early 
as  the  pyramid  times  solid  casting  by  cirt  perdu*  was  already 
OKd  tor  figures:  but  the  copper  statues  of  Pepi  and  his  son 
seem,  by  their  thinness  and  the  piedng  together  oi  the  parts,  to 
have  been  entirely  hammered  out.  The  portraiture  in  such 
faaouner  work  is  amazingly  life-like.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  and  perhaps  earlier,  are  perdu*  casting  over  an  ash 
core  became  usuaL  This  was  carried  out  most  skilfully,  the 
metal  being  often  not  ^th  in.  thick,  and  the  core  truly  centred 
ia  the  mould.  Casting  bronze  over  iron  rods  was  also  done,  to 
gain  more  stiffness  for  thin  parts. 

In  gold  work  the  earliest  jewelry,  that  of  King  Zer  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  shows  a  perfect  mastery  of  working  hollow  balls 
with  minute  threading  holes,  and  of  soldering  wiUi  no  trace  of 
excess  oor  difference  of  colour.  Thin  wire  was  hammered  out, 
bat  there  is  no  ancient  instance  of  drawn  wire.  Castings  were 
Mt  trimmed  by  filing  or  grinding,  but  by  small  chisels  and 
hammeiing  (P.R.T.  ii.  1 7).  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  soldering 
of  the  thin  oeOs  for  the  ttoisotmie  inlaid  pectorals,  on  to  the  base 
plate,  b  a  marvdlons  piece  oi  delicacy;  every  cell  has  to  be 
perfectly  tme  in  form,  and  yet  all  soldoed,  apparently  simul- 
taneoosly,  as  the  beat  could  not  be  applied  to  successive  portions 
(M  J>.  L).  Such  work  was  kept  up  in  the  XVIHth  and  XXVIth 
Dynasties.  There  b  nothing  disthictive  in  later  jewehy  different 
from  Giedc  and  Roman  work  elsewhere. 

Qaee  and  Qaa. — From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  prehistoric 
age  these  are  glazed  pottery  beads  found  in  the  graves:  and 
gfauiog  on  amulets  of  quartz  or  other  stones  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  prdiistoric  Apparently  then  glazing  went  together  with 
the  working  of  the  copper  ores,  and  probably  accidental  slags  in 
the  smelting  gave  the  first  idea  of  using  glaze  intentionally  The 
devdopment  of  glazing  at  the  begimiing  of  the  dynasties  was 
sadden  and  effective.  Large  tiles,  a  foot  in  length,  were  glazed 
completely  all  over,  and  used  to  line  the  walls  of  rooms;  they 
were  reCab&ed  in  place  by  deep  dovetails  and  ties  of  copper  wire, 
figares  of  glased  ware  became  abundant;  a  kind  of  visiting  card 
was  made  with  the  figure  of  a  man  and  his  titles  to  present  in 
temples  wfaish  he  visited;  and  glazed  ornaments  and  toggles  for 
fastening  dresses  were  common  (P.  Ab.  ii.).  -  Further,  besides  thus 
miag  glue  on  a  large  scale,  differently  coloured  glazes  were  used, 
sad  even  fused  together.  A  piece  cl  a  large  tile,  and  part  of  a 
^ued  vase,  have  the  royal  titles  and  name  of  Menes,  originally  in 
violet  inlay  in  green  glaze.  There  was  no  further  advance  in  the 
ait  until  the  great  variety  of  colours  came  into  use  about  4000 
yeaa  later.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  very  thin  smooth  glaze  was 
Qsed,  which  became  rather  thicker  in  the  XVnith.  The  most 
tdSiant  afe  of  glazes  was  under  Amenophis  m.  and  his  son 
Akhcnatoo.  VaricMis  colours  were  used;  beside  the  old  green 
and  blue,  there  were  purple,  violet,  red,  jreUow  and  white.  And  a 
profosioii  of  forms  is  shown  by  the  moulds  and  actual  examples, 
ior  afHrlacfs,  decorations,  inlay  in  stone  and  applied  reliefs  on 
vases.  Voda  Seti  II.  cartouches  of  the  king  in  violet  and  white 
llaae  are  common ;  and  under  Rameses  III.  there  were  vases  with 
lelicf  iigHres,  with  painted  figures,  and  tiles  with  coloured 
t^eh  of  captives  of  many  races.    The  latter  development  of 


glazing  was  in  thin  delicate  apple-green  ware  with  low  relief 
designs,  which  seem  to  have  originated  under  Greek  influence  at 
Naucratts.  The  Roman  glaze  is  thick  and  coarse,  but  usually  of  a 
brilliant  Prussian  blue,  with  dark  purple  and  apple-green;  and 
high  reliefs  of  wreaths,  and  sometimes  figures,  are  common. 

Though  gjaze  begins  so  early,  the  use  of  the  glassy  matter  by 
itself  does  not  occur  till  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty;  the  earlier 
reputed  examples  are  of  stone  or  frit.  The  fint  s^ass  Is  black  and 
white  under  Tethmosis  (Tahutmes)  m.  It  was  not  fused  at  a 
high  point,  but  kept  in  a  pasty  state  when  working.  The  main 
use  of  it  was  for  small  vases;  these  were  formed  upon  a  core  of 
sandy  paste,  which  was  modelled  on  a  copper  rod,  the  rod  bang 
the  core  fw  the  neck.  Rotmd  this  core  threads  oi  g^ass  were 
wound  of  various  colours;  the  whole  could  be  reset  in  the  furnace 
to  soften  it  for  moulding  Uie  foot  or  neck,  or  attaching  handles,  or 
dragging  the  surface  into  various  patterns.  The  colours  under 
later  kings  were  as  varied  as  those  of  the  glazes.  Glass  was  also 
whed-cut  in  patterns  and  shapes  under  Akhenaton.  In  later 
times  the  main  work  was  in  mosaics  of  extreme  delicacy.  Glass 
rods  were  piled  together  to  form  a  pattern  in  cross-section.  The 
whole  was  then  heated  until  it  perfectly  adhered,  and  the  mass 
was  drawn  out  lengthways  so  as  to  render  the  design  far  more 
minute,  and  to  increase  the  total  length  for  cutting  up.  The  rod 
was  then  sliced  across,  and  the  pieces  used  for  inlaying.  Another 
use  of  cobured  glass  was  for  cutting  in  the  shapes  of  hieroglyphs 
for  inlaying  in  wooden  coflins  to  form  inscriptions.  Glass 
amulets  were  also  conmionly  placed  upon  Ptolemaic  mummies. 
Blown  glass  vessels  axe  not  known  until  late  Greek  and  Roman 
times,  when  they  were  of  much  the  same  manufacture  as  g^ass 
elsewhere. '  The  supposed  figures  of  glass-blowers  ineariy  scenes 
are  really  those  of  smiths,  blowing  their  fires  by  means  of  reeds 
tipped  with  day.  The  variegated  glass  beads  belonging  to  Italy 
were  greatly  used  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times,  and  are  like  those 
found  elsewhere.  A  distinctively  late  Egyptian  use  of  glass  was 
for  wdghts  and  vase-stamps,  to  recdve  an  impress  stating  the 
amount  of  the  weight  or  measure. '  The  vase-stamps  often  state 
the  name  of  the  contents  (always  seeds  or  fruits),  probably  not  to 
show  what  was  in  them,  but  to  show  for  what  kind  of  seed  the 
vessd  was  a  true  measure.  These  measure  stamps  bear  names 
dating  them  from  a.d.  680  to  about  95a  The  Urge  weights  of 
ounces  and  pounds  axe  disks  or  cuboid  blodcs;  they  are  dated 
from  730  to  785  for  the  lesser,  and  to  aj>.  9x5  for  larger,  weights. 
The  greater  number  are,  however,  small  weights  for  testing  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  later  caliphs  from  aj>.  95a  to  1x71.  The 
system  was  not,  however,  Arab,  as  there  are  a  few  Roman  vase- 
stamps  and  wdghts.  Of  other  medieval  glass  may  be  noted  the 
splendid  glass  vases  for  Umps,  with  Arab  inscriptions,  fused  in 
colours  on  the  outsides.  No  enamelling  was  ever  done  by 
Egyptians,  and  the  few  rare  examples  are  all  of  Roman  age  due 
to  foreignwork. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  Is  shown  by  examples  in  the  XVIIIth 
Djmasty.  The  blue  or  green  colour  was  nxade  by  fritting  to- 
gether silica,  lime,  alkaline  carbonate  and  copper  carbonate; 
the  latter  varied  from  3%  in  ddicate  blues  to  30%  in  deep 
pxtrple  blues.  The  silica  was  needed  quite  pure  from  iron,  in 
order  to  get  the  rich  blues,  and  was  obtained  from  calcined 
quartz  pebbles;  ordinary  sand  wfll  only  make  a  green  frit. 
These  materials  were  heated  in  pans  in  the  furnace  so  as  to 
combine  in  a  pasty,  half-fused  condition.  The  coloured  frit  thus 
formed  was  used  as  paint  in  a  wet  state,  and  also  used  to  dissolve 
in  glass  or  to  fuse  over  a  surface  in  glazing.  The  brown  tints 
often  seen  in  glazed  objects  are  almost  always  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  green  glazes  containing  iron.  The  blue  glazes, 
on  the  other  hand,  fade  into  white.  The  essential  colouring 
materials  are,  for  blue,  copper;  ipeen,  copper  and  iron;  purple, 
cobalt;  red,  haematite;  wUte,  tin.  An  entirely  dear  colourless 
glass  was  made  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  but  coloured  ^ass  was 
mainly  used.  After  fusing  a  panful  of  coloured  glass,  it  was 
sampled  by  taking  pinches  out  with  tongs;  when  perfectly 
combined  it  was  left  to  cool  in  the  pan,  as  with  modem  optical 
glass.  When  cold  the  pan  was  chipped  away,  and  the  dke  of 
glass  broken  up  into  convenient  pieces,  titt  of  sediment  and  of 
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scum.  A  broken  lump  would  then  be  heated  to  softness  in  the 
furnace;  rolled  out  under  a  bar  of  metal,  held  diagonally  across 
the  roll;  and  when  reduced  to  a  rod  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  it  was  heated  and  pulled  out  into  even  rods  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  were  used  to  wind  round  glass 
vases,  to  form  Ups,  handles,  ftc.^  and  to  twist  together  for 
spind  patterns.  Glass  tube  was  similarly  drawn  out.  Beads  were 
made  by  winding  thin  threads  of  glass  on  copper  wires,  and  the 
greater  contraction  of  the  copper  freed  the  bead  when  cold.  The 
coiling  of  beads  can  always  be  detected  by  (x)  the  little  tails  left 
at  the  ends,  (a)  the  streaks,  (3)  the  bubbles,  seen  with  a  magnifier. 
Roman  glass  beads  are  always  drawn  out,  and  nicked  off  hot, 
with  striation  lengthways;  except  the  large  opaque  variegated 
beads  which  are  coiled.  Modem  Venetian  beads  are  simBarly 
coiled.  In  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty  beads  of  a  rich  transparent 
Prussian  blue  glass  were  made,  until  the  XXVIth.  About  the 
same  time  the  eyed  beads,  with  white  and  brown  eyes  in  a  blue 
mass,  also  came  in  (P.A.  35-27,  Plate  XIII.). 

Pottery  (see  fig.  xxa). — Ti»  earliest  style  of  pottery  Is  entirely 
hand  made,  without  any  rotary  motion;  the  form  being  built 
up  with  a  fiat  stick  inside  and  the  hand  outside,  and  finally 
scraped  and  bumtshed  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  necks  of 
vases  were  the  first  part  finished  with  rotation,  at  the  middle 
and  close  of  the  prehistoric  age.  Fully  turned  forms  occur  in 
the  1st  Dynasty;  but  as  late  as  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  lower 
part  of  small  vases  is  usually  trimmed  with  a  knife.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  prehistoric  age  there  was  a  soft  brown  ware 
with  haematite  facing,  highly  burnished.  This  was  burnt 
mouth-down  in  the  oven,  and  the  ashes  on  the  ground  reduced 
the  red  haematite  to  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron;  some  traces 
of  carbonyl  in  the  ash  helped  to  rearrange  the  magnetite  as  a 
brilliant  mirror-like  surface  of  intense  black.  The  lower  range 
of  jars  in  the  oven  had  then  black  tops,  while  the  upper  ranges 
were  entirely  red.  A  favourite  decoration  was  by  lines  of  white 
clay  slip,  in  crossing  patterns,  figures  of  animals,  and,  rarely, 
men.  This  is  exactly  of  the  modem  Kabyle  style  in  Algeria, 
and  entirely  disappeared  from  Egypt  very  early  in  the  prehistoric 
age.  Being  entirely  hand  made,  various  oval,  doubled  and  even 
square  forms  were  readily  shaped. 

The  later  prehistoric  age  is  marked  by  entirely  different 
pottery,  of  a  hard  pink-brown  ware,  often  with  white  specks 
in  it,  without  any  applied  facing  beyond  an  occasional  pink 
wash,  and  no  polishing.  It  is  decorated  with  designs  in  red  line, 
imitating  cordsge  and  marbling,  and  drawings  of  plants,  ostriches 
and  ships.  The  older  red  polished  ware  still  survived  in  a  coarse 
and  degraded  character,  and  both  kinds  together  were  carried 
on  into  the  next  age  (P.D.P.). 

The  early  dynastic  pottery  not  only  shows  the  decadent  end 
of  the  earlier  forms,  but  also  new  styles,  such  as  grand  jars  of 
3  or  3  ft.  high  which  were  slung  in  cordage,  and  which  have 
imiution  lines  of  cordage  marked  on  them.  Large  ring-stands 
also  were  brought  in,  to  support  jars,  so  that  the  damp  surfaces 
should  not  touch  the  dusty  ground.  The  pyramid  times  show 
the  great  jars  reduced  to  short  rough  pots,  while  a  variety  of 
forms  of  bowls  are  the  most  usual  types  (P.R.T.;  P.D.; 
P.  Desh.) 

In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  hard  thin  drab  ware  was  common, 
like  the  modem  qulUh  water  flasks.  Drop-shaped  jars  with 
spherical  bases  are  typical,  and  scrabbled  patterns  of  incised 
lines.  Large  jars  of  light  brown  pottery  were  made  for  storing 
liquids  and  gnun,  with  narrow  necks  which  just  admit  the  hand 
(P.K.). 

The  XVinth  Dynasty  used  a  rather  softer  ware,  decorated 
at  first  with  a  red  edge  or  band  around  the  top,  and  under 
Tethmosis  (Tahutmes)  III.  black  and  red  lines  were  usuaL 
Under  Amenophis  JH.  blue  frit  paint  was  freely  used,  in  lines 
and  bands  around  vases;  it  spread  to  large  surfaces  under 
Amen<^his  IV.,  and  continued  in  a  poor  style  into  the  Ramesside 
age.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  X  Vlllth  and  the  XlXth  Dynasties 
a  thick  hard  light  pottery,  with  white  specks  and  a  polished 
drab-white  facing,  was  generally  used  for  all  fine  purposes.  The 
XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties  only  show  a  degradation  ol  the 


types  of  the  XVIIIth;  and  even  through  to  the  XXVth  Dynasty 
there  is  no  new  movement  (P.K.;  PJ;  P.A.;  P.S.T.). 

The  XXVIth  Dynasty  was  largely  influenced  by  Greek 
amphorae  imported  with  wine  and  oil.  The  native  pottery  is 
of  a  very  fine  paste,  smooth  and  thin,  but  poor  in  forms.  Cylin- 
drical cups,  and  jars  with  cylindrical  necks  and  no  brim,  are 
typicaL  Tlie  small  necks  and  trivial  handles  begin  now,  and  are 
very  common  in  Ptolemaic  times  (P.T.  iL). 

The  great  period  of  Roman  pottery  is  marked  by  the  ribbing 
on  the  outsides.  The  amphorae  began  to  be  ribbed  about 
A.D.  150,  and  then  ribbing-extended  to  all  the  forms.  The  ware 
is  generally  rather  rough,  thick  and  brown  for  the  amphorae, 
thin  and  red  for  smaller  vessels.  At  the  Constant  ine  age  a  new 
style  begins,  of  hard  pink  ware,  neatly  made,  and  often  with 
"  start-patterns  "  made  by  a  vibrating  tool  while  the  vessel 
rotated:  this  was  mainly  used  for  bowls  and  ci^n  (P.E.). 
Of  the  later  pottery  of  Arab  times  we  have  no  precise  knowledge. 

The  abbreviatioDs  used  above  refer  to  the  foUowiog  sources  of 
information: — 

M.D.  Moiigan,  DaJkskwi 

P.A.  Ptetrie,  TdldAmamai 

P.  Ab.      M  Abydoi; 

P.D.         .,  Dmienki 

P.  Desh.  ,.  Deskasheki 

P.D.P.     M  Diospolis  Panai 

P.E.         M  EkMosya; 

•P.l.  M  Ittakmni 

P.K.         n  Kahun; 

P.M.         M  Medum; 

P.N.         M  Saqada; 

P.R.T.      .,  Royal  Tombs; 

P.S.  ,.  Season  in  E^pti 

P.S.T.      ,.  Six  Temples; 

P.T.         ..  pyramids  amd  Temples  of  Gudk; 

P.T.  il.     ..  Tanis.ii.; 

Q.H.  QuibeU,  HieracoHpolis.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

Monuments. — ^The  principal  monuments  that  are  yet  remaining 
to  illustrate  the  art  and  history  of  Egypt  may  be  best  taken  in 
historical  order.  Of  the  prehistoric  age  there  are  many  rock 
carvings,  associated  with  others  of  later  periods:  they  principally 
remain  on  the  sandstone  rocks  about  Silsila,  and  their  age  is 
shown  by  the  figures  of  ostriches  which  were  extinct  in  later 
times.  One  painted  tomb  was  found  at  Nekhen  (Hieraconpolis) , 
now  in  the  Cairo  Museum;  the  brick  walls  were  colour-washed 
and  covered  with  irregular  groups  of  men,  animals  and  ships, 
painted  with  red,  black  and  green.  The  cemeteries  otherwise 
only  contain  graves,  cut  in  gravel  or  brick  lined,  and  formerly 
roofed  with  poles  arid  brushwood.  The  1st  to  nird  Dynasties 
have  left  at  Abydos  large  forts  <rf  brickwork,  remains  of  two 
successive  temples,  and  the  ToytX  tombs  (see  Abydos).  Else- 
where are  but  few  other  monuments;  at  Wadi  Magh&ra  in  Sinai 
is  a  rock  sctilpture  of  Semerkhet  of  the  1st  Dynasty  in  perfect 
state,  at  Giza  is  a  group  of  tombs  of  a  prince  and  retinue  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  and  at  Giza  and  B€t  Khallaf  are  two  large  brick 
ma<tahas  with  extensive  passages  closed  by  trap-doors,  of  kings 
of  the  Ilird  Dynasty.  The  main  structure  <A  this  age  is  the 
step-pyramid  of  Sakkara,  which  is  a  mastaba  tomb  with  eleven 
successive  coats  of  masonry,  enlarging  it  to  about  350  by  390  ft. 
and  aoo  ft.  high.  In  the  interior  is  sunk  in  the  rock  a  chamber 
34X23  ^t.  and  77  ft.  high,  with  a  granite  sepuldire  built  in  tho 
floor  of  it,  and  various  passages  and  chambers  branching  from 
it.  The  doorway  of  one  room  (now  in  Berlin  Museum)  was 
decorated  with  polychrome  glased  tiles  with  the  name  of  King 
Neterkhet.  The  complex  original  work  and  various  alterations 
of  it  need  thorough  study,  but  it  is  now  dosed  and  research  is 
forbiddeiL 

The  IVth  to  Vlth  Dynasties  are  best  known  by  the  series  of 
pyramids  (see  Pysaiod)  in  the  region  of  Memphis.  Beyond 
these  tombs,  and  the  temples  attached  to  them,  there  are  very 
few  fixed  monuments;  of  (^eops  and  Pepi  I.  there  are  temple 
foundations  at  Abydos  (^.t.),  and  a  few  blocks  on  other  sites; 
of  Neuserre  (Raenuser)  there  is  a  sun  temple  at  Abusir;  and  of 
several  kings  there  were  tablets  in  Sinai,  now  in  the  Cairo  Museunx. 
A  few  tabku  of  the  IXth  Dynasty  have  been  found  at  Sakkira, 
and  a  tomb  of  a  prince  at  AssiOt.    Of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  is  tb« 
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terrace-temple  of  Menthotp  in.  recently  excavated  at  Thebes: 
also  foundations  of  this  king,  and  of  SaiQdikerC  at  Abydos.  In 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  there  is  the  celebrated  red  granite  obelisk 
of  HeKopolis,  one  of  a  pair  erected  by  Senwosri  (Senusert)  L  in 
front  of  his  temple  which  has  now  vanished.  Another  large 
obeUak  of  red  granite,  41  ft.  high,  remains  in  the  Fayflm.  The 
most  important  pictoriaJ  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  belong  to  this  age; 
the  great  princes  appear  to  have  largdy  quarried  stone  for  their 
palaces,  aiid  to  have  cut  the  quany  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
chamber,  which  served  for  the  tomb  chapel.  These  great  rock 
chambers  were  covered  with  paintings,  which  show  a  large  range 
of  the  daily  life  and  civilization.  ■  The  pyramids  and  temples 
of  Senwosri  n.  and  IIL  and  Amenemhe  III.  remain  at  IllahOn, 
DahshOr  and  Hawtra.  The  latter  was  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
which  has  been  entirely  quarried  away,  so  that  only  buiks  of 
chips  and  a  few  blocks  remain.  At  the  first  of  these  sites  is 
the  most  perfect  early  town,  of  which  hundreds  of  houses  still 
remain.  Of  Senwosri  III.  there  are  the  forts  and  temples  above 
the  second  cataract  at  Semna  and  Kumma.  Of  the  Hyksos  age 
there  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  great  fortified  camp  at  Tdl 
el-Yehudia. 

In  the  XVIIIth  to  XXth  Dynasties  we  reach  the  great  period 
<^  monuments.  Of  Amisis  (Aahmes)  and  Amenophis  I.  there 
are  but  fragments  left  in  later  buildings;  and  of  the  latter  a 
great  quantity  of  sculpture  has  been  recovered  at  Kamak. 
The  great  temple  of  Kamak  had  existed  since  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
or  earlier,  but  the  existing  structure  was  begun  under  Tethmosis 
(Tahutmes)  I.,  and  two  of  the  great  pylons  and  one  obelisk  of 
his  remain  in  place.  He  also  built  the  simple  and  dignified 
temple  of  Medinet  Habu  at  Thebes,  which  was  afterward  over- 
shadowed by  the  grandiose  work  of  Ramcses  III.  The  next 
generation— Tethmteis  II.  and  Hatshepsut — added  to  their 
father's  work;  they  also  built  another  pylon  and  some  of  the 
existing  chambers  at  Kamak,  set  up  the  great  obelisks  there 
and  carved  some  colossi.  The  obelisks  are  exquisitely  cut  in 
red  granite,  each  sign  being  sawn  in  shape  by  copper  tools  fed 
with  emery,  and  the  whole  finished  with  a  perfection  of  pro- 
portion and  delicacy  not  seen  on  other  granite  work.'  One 
obelisk  being  overthrown  and  broken  we  can  examine  the  minute 
treatment  of  the  upper  part,  which  was  neariy  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  principal  monument  of  this  period  is 
the  temple  of  Ddr  el  Bahri,  the  funetal  temple  of  Hatshepsut, 
on  which  she  recorded  the  principal  event  of  her  reign,  the  e3q)edi- 
tion  to  PunL  The  erasures  of  her  name  by  Tethmosis  III.,  and 
reinsertions  of  names  under  later  kings,  the  militaiy  scenes,  and 
the  religious  groups  showing  the  sacred  kine  of  Hathor,  all  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  remarkable  temple.  It  stands  on  three 
successive  terraces,  rising  to  the  base  of  the  high  limestone  cliffs 
behind  it.  The  rock-cut  shrine  at  Speos  Artemidos,  and  the 
temi^e  of  terabit  in  Sinai  are  the  only  other  large  monuments 
of  this  queen  yet  remaining.  Tethmosis  III.  was  one  of  the 
great  buOders  of  Egypt,  and  much  remains  of  his  work,  at  about 
forty  different  sites.  The  great  temple  of  Karnak  was  largely 
built  by  him;  most  of  the  remaining  chambers  are  his,  induing 
the  beautiful  botanical  walls  showing  foreign  plants.  Of  his 
work  at  Heliopolis  there  remain  the  obelisks  of  London  and 
^Tew  York;  and  from  Elephantine  is  the  obelisk  at  Sion  House. 
On  the  Nubian  sites  his  woriL  may  still  be  seen  at  Amida, 
EUesfa,  Ibrim,  Semna  and  in  Sinai  at  Serabit  d  KhAdem.  Of 
Amenophis  II.  and  Tethmosis  IV.  there  are  no  luge  monuments, 
they  bdng  mainly  "known  by  additi<»s  at  Karnak.  The  well 
known  stde  of  the  sphinx  was  cut  by  the  latter  king,  to  com- 
memorate his  dream  there  and  his  dearing  of  the  sphinx 
from  sand.  Amenophis  III.  has  left  several  large  buildings 
of  his  magnificent  reign.  At  ILaraak  the  temple  had  a  new 
front  added  as  a  great  pylon,  which  was  later  used  as  the 
back  of  the  hall  of  columns  by  Seti  I.  But  three  new  temples 
at  Kamak,  that  of  Month  (li^entu),  of  Mut  and  a  smaller  one, 
all  are  due  to  this  rdgn,  as  wdl  as  the  long  avenue  of  q>hinxes 
before  the  temple  of  Khons;  these  indicate  that  the  present 
Ramesside  temple  of  Khons  has  superseded  an  earlier  one  of 
this  king.    The  great  temple  of  Luxor  was  buUt  to  record  the 


divine  <»ig{n  of  the  king  as  son  of  Ammon;  and  on  the  western 
side  of  Thebes  the  funerary  temple  of  Amenophis  was  an  immense 
pile,  of  which  the  two  colossi  of  the  Theban  plain  still  stand 
bdore  the  front  of  the  site,  where  yet  lies  a  vast  tablet  of  sand- 
stone 30  ft.  high.  The  other  prindpal  buildings  are  the  temples 
of  Sedenga  and  of  S6lib  in  Nubia.  Akhenaton  has  been  so 
consistently  eclipsed  by  the  later  kings  who  destroyed  his  work, 
that  the  painted  pavement  and  the  rode  tablets  of  Tell  d  Amama 
are  the  only  monuments  of  his  still  in  position,  beside  a  few 
small  inscriptions.  Harmahib  (Horemheb)  resumed  the  work 
at  Kamak,  erecting  two  great  pylons  and  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes.  The  rock  temple  at  Sil^  and  a  shrine  at  Jebd  Adda 
arealsohis. 

In  the  XDCth  Dynasty  the  great  age  of  building  continued, 
and  tlie  remains  are  less  destroyed  than  the  earlier  temples, 
because  there  were  subsequently  fewer  unscmpulous  rulers  to 
quany  them  away.  Seti  I.  greatly  extended  the  national  temple 
of  Kamak  by  his  immense  hall  of  columns  added  in  front  of  the 
pylon  of  Amenophis  IIL  His  funerary  temple  at  Kuma  is 
also  in  a  fairly  complete  condition.  •  The  temple  of  Abydos  is 
celebrated  owing  to  its  completeness,  and  the  perfect  condition 
of  its  sculptures,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  as  an  artistic  monument;  and  the  variety  of  religious 
subjects  adds  to  iu  importance.  •  The  very  long  rdgn  and 
vanity  of  Ramcses  U.  have  combined  to  leave  his  name  at  over 
sixty  sites,  more  widdy  spread  than  that  of  any  other  king. 
Yet  voy  few  great  monuments  were  originated  by  him;  even 
the  Ramesseum,  his  funerary  temple,  was  begun  by  his  father. 
Additions,  appropriations  of  earlier  works  and  scattered  inscrip- 
tions are  what  mark  this  reign.  The  prindpal  remaim'ng  build- 
ings are  part  of  a  court  at  Memphis,  the  second  temple  at  Abydos, 
and  the  six  Nubian  temples  of  Bet  d-W&H,  Jerf  Husdn,  Wadi 
es-SebOa,  Derr,  and  the  grandest  of  all— the  rock-cut  temple 
of  Abu  Simbel,  with  its  ndghbouring  temple  of  Hathor. 
Mineptah  has  left  few  original  works;  the  Osireum  at  Abydos 
is  the  only  one  of  which  much  remains,  hds  funerary  temple 
having  been  destroyed  as  oompletdy  as  he  destroyed  that  of 
Amenophis  HI.  The  celebrated  Isnel  stde  from  this  temple 
in  his  prindpal  inscription.  •  The  rock  shrines  at  Silsila  are  of 
small  impcfftanoe.  Tliere  is  no  noticeable  monument  of  the 
dozen  troubled  years  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 
'  The  XXth  Dynasty,  opened  with  the  great  builder  Rameses 
III.  Probably  he  did  not  really  exceed  other  kings  in  his 
activity;  but  as  being  the  last  of  the  building  kings  at  Uie 
western  side  of  Thebo,  his  temple  has  never  been  devastated 
for  stone  by  the  claims  of  later  work.  The  whole  building  of 
Medinet  Habu  is  about  500  ft.  long  and  x6o  wide,  entirdy  the 
work  of  one  reign.  •  The  sculptures  of  it  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  king  against  the  Libyans,  the  Syrians 
and  the  negroes,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance. for  the 
histoiy  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  Another 
large  woriL  was  the  dearance  and  rebuilding  ol  much  of  the  dty 
of  Tell  d  Yehudia,  the  palace  hall  of  w\ddk  contained  the  cde- 
brated  coloured  tiles  with  figures  of  captives.  At  Kamak  three 
temples,  to  Ammon,  Khonsu  and  Mut,  all  bdong  to  this  rdgn. 
The  blighted  rdgns  of  the  later  Ramessides  and  the  priest-kings 
did  not  leave  a  single  great  monument,  and  they  are  only  known 
by  usurpations  of  the  work  of  others.  The  Tanite  kings  of  the 
XXIst  Dynasty  rebuild  the  temple  of  thdr  capital,  but  did  little 
dse.  The  XXIInd  Dynasty  returned  to  monumental  work. 
Sheshonk  I.  added  a  large  wall  at  Kamak,  covered  with  the 
record  of  his  Judaean  war.  Osorkon  (Uasarkon)  I.  built  largdy 
at  Bubastis,  and  Osorkon  II.  added  the  great  granite  pylon 
there,  covered  with  scenes  of  his  festival;  but  at  Thebes  these 
kings  only  inscribed  previous  monuments.  The  Ethiopian 
(XXVth)  dynasty  built  mainly  in  thdr  capital  under  Mount 
Barkal,  and  Shabako  and  Tirhaka  (Tahrak)  also  kft  chapds 
and  a  pylon  at  Tliebes;  and  the  latter  added  a  great  colonnade 
leading  up  to  the  temple  of  Kamak,  of  which  one  column  is  still 
standing. 

Of  the  Saite  kings  there  are  very  few  large  monuments. 
Thdr  work  was  mainly  of  limestone  and  built  in  the  Ddta,  and 
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it  has  been  endrely  twept  awty.  Tfic  square  fort  of  brick- 

rk  at  Daphnae  (f.t.)  was  built  by  Psammetichus  I.  Of 
Afiries  (Haa-ab-ra,  Hophn)  an  obelisk  and  two  monolith  shrines 
aie  the  principal  remains.  Of  Amasis  (Aahmcs)  II.  five  great 
sfacines  are  known;  but  the  other  kings  of  this  age  have  only 
left  minor  works.  The  Fenians  kept  up  Egyptian  monuments. 
Darius  L  quarried  largely,  and  Idt  a  series  of  great  granite 
decrees  along  his  Sues  canal;  he  also  built  the  great  temple  in 
the  oasis  of  Kharga. 

The  XXXth  Dynasty  renewed  the  period  of  great  temples. 
Nckhtharbeb  buflt  the  temple  of  Behb€t,  now  a  ruinous  heap 
ci  Immense  blocks  of  granite.  Beside  other  temples,  now 
destrojred,  he  set  up  the  great  west  pyton  of  Kamak,  and  the 
pylon  at  Kharga.  Nekhtnebf  built  the  Hathor  temple  and 
great  pylon  at  Philae,  and  the  east  pyk>n  of  Kamak,  beside 
teo4>la  elsewhere,  now  vanished.  Religious  building  was 
foniinncd  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans;  and  thouf^  the 
royal  impulse  may  not  have  been  strong,  yet  the  wealth  of  the 
land  under  good  government  supplied  means  for  many  places 
to  relniild  their  old  shrines  magnificently.  In  the  Fayum  the 
capital  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Arsinoe,  and  doubtless  Ptolemy 
rebuilt  the  temple,  now  destroyed.  At  Sharona  are  remains  of 
a  tem|de  of  Ptolemy  I.  Dendera  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
temples,  giving  a  noble  idea  of  the  appearance  of  sudi  work 
andcntly.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  and 
was  carved  as  late  as  the  XVIth  (Caesarion),  and  the  great 
portico  was  in-building  from  Augitttus  to  Nero.  At  Coptos  was 
a  screen  of  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  I.  (now  at  Oxford),  and  a 
chapel  stin  remains  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Kamak  was  largely 
decorated;  a  granite  cella  was  built  under  Philip  Arrhidaeus, 
covered  with  elaborate  carving;  a  great  pylon  was  added  to 
the  temple  of  Khonsu  by  Ptolemy  III.;  the  inner  pylon  of 
the  Ammoo-temple  was  carved  by  Ptolemy  VI.  and  IX.;  and 
granite  doorways  were  added  to  the  temples  of  Month  and  Mat 
by  Ptolemy  II.  At  Luxor  the  entire  cella  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander.  At  Medlnet  HabQ  the  temple  of  Tethmosis  III.  had 
a  doorway  built  by  Ptolemy  X.,  and  a  forecourt  by  Antoninus. 
The  smaller  temple  was  built  under  Ptolemy  X.  and  the 
emperors.  South  of  Medlnet  HabQ  a  small  temple  was  built 
by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  At  Esna  the  great  temple  was 
lebuOt  and  inscribed  during  a  couple  of  centuries  from  Titus 
to  Decius.  At  El  Kab  the  temple  dates  from  Ptolemy  IX.  and 
X.  The  great  temple  of  EdfQ,  which  has  its  enclosure  walls  and 
pylon  ocmiplete,  and  is  the  most  perfect  example  remaining,  was 
gradually  built  during  a  century  and  a  half  from  Ptolemy  III. 
to  XL  The  monuments  of  Philac  begin  with  the  wall  of  Nekht- 
nM.  Ptolemy  II.  began  the  great  temple,  and  the  temple  of 
Affaesaofer  (Arsenuphis)  b  due  to  Ptolemy  IV.,  that  of  Asclepius 
to  Ptolemy  V.,  that  of  Hathor  to  Ptolemy  VI.,  and  the  great 
ooloonadcs  belong  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  and  Augustus.  The 
beauttfnl  little  riverside  temple,  called  the  "kiosk,"  was  built 
by  Augustus  and  inscribed  by  Trajan;  and  the  latest  building 
was  the  arch  of  Diocletian. 

Fartber  south,  in  Nubia,  the  temples  of  Dabdd  and  Dakka 
wexe  built  by  the  Ethiopian  Ergamenes,  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  IV.;  and  the  temple  of  DendOr  is  of  Augustus.  The 
latest  bvdlding  of  the  temple  style  is  the  White  Monastery  near 
Safaag.  The  external  form  is  that  of  a  great  temple,  with 
windows  added  along  the  top;  while  internally  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  The  modem  dwellings  in  it  have  now  been  cleared  out, 
and  the  interior  admirably  preserved  and  cleaned  by  a  native 
Syrian  architect. 

Beside  the  great  monuments,  which  we  have  now  noticed, 
the  historical  material  is  found  on  several  other  classes  of  remains. 
These  are:  (i)  The  royal  tombs,  «which  in  the  Vth,  Vlth, 
XVmth,  XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties  are  fuUy  inscribed; 
but  as  the  texts  are  always  religiotts  and  not  historical,  they  are 
less  important  than  many  other  remains,  (a)  The  royal  coflins 
and  wrapping  which  give  information  by  the  added  grafiliti 
fecofding  thdr  rcmovak;  (3)  Royal  tablets,  which  are  of  the 
hig^icst  value  for  history,  as  they  often  describe  or  imply  historical 
evotts;  (4)  Private  tombs  and  tablets,  which  are  in  many  cases 


biographical.  (5)  Papyri  CQOceming  daily  afFalrs  which  throw 
light  on  history;  or  which  give  historic  detail,  as  the  great 
papjrrus  of  Rameses  III.,  and  the  trials  under  Rameses  X. 
(6)  The  added  inscriptions  on  buildings  by  later  restorers,  and 
alterations  of  names  for  misappropriation.  (7)  The  statues 
which  give  the  royal  portraits,  and  sometimes  IJstorical  facts. 
(8)  The  cstraca^  or  rough  notes  of  work  accounts,  and  plans 
drawn  on  pieces  of  limestone  or  pottery.  (9)  The  scarabs 
bearing  kings'  names,  which  under  the  Hyksos  and  in  some  other 
dark  periods,  are  our  main  source  of  information.  (10)  The 
miscellaneous  small  remains  of  toilet  objects,  ornaments,  weapons, 
&c.,  many  of  which  bear  royal  names. 

Every  object  and  monument  with  a  royal  name  will  be  found 
catalogued  under  each  reien  in  Petrie's  History  of  Egy^,%  vols., 
the  last  editions  of  each  bong  the  fullest.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

F.CkroHohgy. — x.  TecAinca/.— Thestandardyearof  theAndent 
Egyptians  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  *  each,  with 
five  epagomenal  days,  in  all  365  days.  It  was  thus  an  effective 
compromise  between  the  solar  year  and  the  lunar  month,  and 
contrasts  very  favourably  mth  the  intricate  and  clumsy  years 
of  other  ancient  systems.  The  leap-year  of  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  calendars  confers  the  immense  benefit  of  a  fixed 
correspondence  to  the  seasons  which  the  Egyptian  year  did  not 
possess,  but  the  uniform  length  of  the  Egyptian  months  is 
enviable  even  now.  The  months  were  grouped  under  three 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  were  known  respectively  as 


the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  month 


i    >   II  »  III  ,1111 


of LM      0 (I'bO  " inundation "  or  " verdure," pri 

pro)    "seed-time,"     "winter,"    and    JSJS^O   Smw    (sk&m) 


"  harvest," 


"  summer," 


the  =- 


=  -   9 


"five  (days) 


over  the  year  "  being  outside  these  seasons  and  the  year  itself, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  expression,  and  counted  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ultimately  the 
Egyptians  gave  names  to  the  months  taken  from  festivals 
celebrated  in  them,  in  order  as  follows.^— Thoth,  Paophi,  Athyr, 
Choiak,  Tdbi,  Mcchir,  Phamenfith,  Pharmathi,  PachOns,  Paym*, 
Epiphi,  Mesore,  the  epagomenal  days  being  then  called  "  the 
short  year."  In  Egypt  the  agricultural  seasons  depend  more 
immediately  on  ^  Nile  than  on  the  solar  movements;  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  inundation,  i.e.  nominally  the  beginning 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  was  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
Nile  commences  to  rise  very  regularly  at  about  the  date  of  the 
annual  heliacal  rising  of  the  conspicuous  dog-star  Sothis  (Sirius) 
(which  itself  follows  extremely  closely  the  slow  retrogression 
of  the  Jidian  year),  the  primitive  astronomers  found  in  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  as  observed  at  Memphis  (on  July  19 
Julian)  a  very  correct  and  useful  starting-point  for  the  seasonal 
year.  But  the  year  of  365  days  lost  one  day  in  four  yeais  of  the 
Sothic  or  Julian  year,  so  that  in  121  Egyptian  years  New  Year's 
day  fell  a  whole  month  too  early  according  to  the  seasons,  and 
in  1461  years  a  whole  year  was  lost.  This  "  Sothic  period  " 
or  era  of  1460  years,  during  which  the  Egyptian  New 
Year's  day  travell«l  all  round  the  Sothic  year,  is  recorded  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  at  least  as  early  as  the  ist  century 
B.C.  The  epagomenal  days  ai^pear  on  a  monument  of  the  Vth 
Dynasty  and  in  the  very  ancient  Pyramid  texts.  They  were 
considered  unlucky,  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  curious 
fact  that,  although  they  are  named  in  journals  and  in  festival 
lists,  &c.,  where  precise  dating  was  needed,  no  known 
monument  or  legal  document  is  dated  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  by  the  side  of  the  year  of  365  days  a  shorter 
year  of  360  was  employed  for  some  purposes.    Lunar  months 

*  Ten-day  periods  as  subdivisions  of  the  month  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  day  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  twelve  of  day  (counted  from  sunrise  to  sunset)  and  twelve 
ol  night;  it  began  at  sunrise. 
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were  observed  in  the  regulation  of  temples,  and  lunar  years,  &c., 
have  been  suspected.  To  find  uniformity  in  any  department 
in  Egyptian  practice  would  be  exceptional.  By  the  decree  of 
Canopus,  Ptolemy  III.Euergetes  introduced  through  the  assembly 
of  priests  an  extra  day  every  fourth  year,  but  this  reform  had 
no  acceptation  until  it  was  reimposed  by  Augustus  with  the 
Julian  calendar.  Whether  any  earlier  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  civil  to  the  solar  or  Sothic  year  in  order  to  restore 
the  festivab  to  their  proper  places  in  the  seasons  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  chronology, 
but  at  present  it  remains  unanswered.  Probably  neither  the 
Sothic  nor  any  other  era  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  dated  solely  by  regnal  years  (see  below).  An  inscription 
of  Rameses  II.  at  Tanis  is  dated  in  the  400th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  god  SCth  of  Ombos,  probably  with  reference  to  some 
religious  ordinance  during  the  rule  of  the  Seth-worshipping 
Hyksos;  Rameses  II.  may  well  have  celebrated  its  quater- 
centenary,  but  it  is  wrong  to  argue  from  this  piece  of  evidence 
alone  that  an  era  of  Seth  was  ever  observed. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  onward  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
dates  upon  Egyptian  documents  are  given  in  regnal  years. 
On  the  oldest  monuments  the  years  in  a  reign  were  not  numbered 
consecutively  but  were  named  after  events;  thus  in  the  1st 
Dynasty  we  find  "  the  year  of  smiting  the  Antiu-people,"  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lUrd  Dynasty  "  the  year  of  fighting  and  smiting 
the  people  of  Lower  Egypt."  But  under  the  Ilnd  Dynasty 
there  was  a  census  of  property  for  taxation  every  two  years, 
and  the  custom,  continuing  (with  some  irregularities)  for  a  long 
time,  offered  a  uniform  mode  of  marking  years,  whether  current 
or  past.  Thus  such  dates  are  met  with  as  '*  the  year  of  the  third 
time  of  numbering  "  of  a  particular  king,  the  next  being  desig- 
nated as  "  the  year  after  the  third  time  of  numbering."  Under 
the  Vth  Dynasty  this  method  was  so  much  the  rule  that  the 
words  "  of  numbering  "  were  commonly  omitted.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  dynasty  the  census  became  annual 
instead  of  biennial,  so  that  the  "  times  "  agreed  with  the  actual 
years  of  reign;  thenceforward  their  consecutive  designation  as 
"first  time,"  "second  time,"  for  "first  year,"  "second  year," 
was  as  simple  as  it  well  could  be,  and  lasted  unchanged  to  the 
fall  of  paganism.  The  question  arises  from  what  point  these 
regnal  dates  were  calculated.  Successive  regnal  years  might 
begin  (i)  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession,  or  (a) 
on  the  calendrical  beginning  in  each  year  (normally  on  the 
first  day  of  the  nominal  First  monUi  of  inundation,  i.e. 
xst  Thoth  in  the  later  calendar).  In  the  Utter  case  there 
would  be  a  further  consideration:  was  the  portion  of  a 
calendar  year  following  the  accession  of  the  new  king  counted 
to  the  last  year  of  the  outgoing  king,  or  to  the  first  year  of  the 
new  king  ?  In  Dynasties  L,  IV.  V.,  XVIII.  there  are  instances 
of  the  first  mode  (i),  in  Dynasties  II.,  VI.  (?),  XIL,  XXVI.  and 
onwards  they  follow  the  second  (2).  It  may  be  that  the  practice 
was  not  uniform  in  all  documents  even  of  the  same  age.  In 
Ptolemaic  times  not  only  were  Macedonian  dates  sometimes 
given  in  Greek  documents,  but  there  were  certainly  two  native 
modes  of  dating  current;  down  to  the  reign  of  Euergetes  there 
was  a  "  fiscal "  dating  in  papyri,  according  to  which  the  year 
began  in  Paophi,  besides  a  dvil  dating  probably  from  Thoth; 
later,  all  the  dates  in  papyri  start  from  Thoth. 

The  Macedonian  year  is  found  in  early  Ptolemaic  documents. 
The  fixed  year  of  the  Canopic  decree  under  Euergetes  (with 
ist  Thoth  on  Oct.  33)  was  never  adopted.  Augustus  estab- 
lished an  "Alexandrian"  era  with  the  fixed  Julian  year, 
retaining  the  Egyptian  months,  with  a  sixth  epagomenal  day 
every  fourth  3rear.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  having  taken 
place  on  the  xst  of  August  30  b.c.,  the  era  began  nominally 
in  30  B.C.,  but  it  was  not  actually  introduced  till  some  years  later, 
from  which  time  the  zst  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  99th 
of  August  in  the  Julian  year.  The  vague  "  Egyptian  "  year, 
however,  continued  in  use  in  native  documents  for  some  centuries 
•long  with  the  Alexandrian  "  Ionian  "  year.  The  era  of  Dio- 
cletian dales  from  the  39th  of  August  384,  the  year  of  his  reforms; 
latera  however,  the  Christiana,  cftlkd.  it.  titfieni  of  the  Martyra. 


(though  the  persecution  was  not  until  303),  and  it  survived  the 
Arab  conquest.  The  dating  by  indictions,  i,e,  Roman  tax- 
censuses,  taking  place  every  fifteenth  year,  probably  originated 
in  Egypt,  in  a.d.  312,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Maxentius.  The 
indictions  began  in  Payni  of  the  fixed  year,  when  the  harvest 
had  been  secured.       / 

See  F  K  Ginzel.  Handbuek  dtr  nuUhematiuhen  und  tukniuken 
Chronologie,  Bd.  i.  (Leipzig,  1906),  and  the  bibliography  in  the 
following  section. 

a.  Historical} — ^As  to  absolute  chronology,  the  assigning  of 
a  regnal  year  to  a  definite  date  b.c.  is  clear  enough  (except  in 
occasional  detail)  from  the  conquest  by  Alexander  onwards. 
Before  that  time,  in  spite  of  successive  efforts  to  establish  a 
chronol<^y,  the  problem  is  very  obscure.  The  materials  for 
reconstructing  the  absolute  chronology  are  of  several  kinds: 
(i)  Regnal  dates  as  given  on  contemporary  monuments  may 
indicate  the  lengths  of  individual  reigns,  but  not  with  accuracy, 
as  they  seldom  reach  to  the  end  of  a  reign  and  do  not  allow  for 
co-regencies.  Records  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  two 
regnal  dates  in  the  reigns  of  different  kings  are  very  helpful; 
thus  stelae  from  the  Serapeum  recording  the  ages  of  the  Apis 
bulls  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death  have  fixed  the 
chronology  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Traditional  evidence  for 
the  lengths  of  reigns  exists  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  kings  and 
in  Manetho*s  history;  unfortunately  the  papyrus  is  very  frag- 
mentary and  preserves  few  reign-lengths  entire,  and  Manetho's 
evidence  seems  very  untrustworthy,  being  known  only  from 
late  excerpts.  (3)  The  duration  of  a  period  may  be  calcxilated 
by  generations  or  the  probable  average  lengths  of  reigns,  but  such 
calculations  are  of  little  value,  and  the  succession  of  generations 
even  when  the  evidence  seems  to  be  full  is  particularly  difllcult 
to  ascertain  in  Egyptian,  owing  to  adoptions  and  the  repetition 
of  the  same  name  even  in  one  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

(3)  Synchronisms  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  furnish  reliable 
dates — Greek,  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Biblical  dates  for  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty,  Assyrian  for  the  XXVth;  less  precise  are  the 
Biblical  date  of  Rehoboam,  contemporary  with  the  invasion 
of  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  in  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  and  the  date 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  contemporary  with 
Amenhotp  IV.  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  The  last,  about  1400 
B.C.,  is  the  earliest  point  to  which  such  coincidences  reach. 

(4)  Astronomical  data,  especially  the  heliacal  risings  of  Sothis 
recorded  by  dates  of  their  celebration  in  the  vague  year.  These 
are  easily  odculated  on  the  assumption  first  that  the  <^servationa 
were  correctly  made,  secondly  that  the  calendrical  dates  are  in 
the  year  of  365  dajrs  beginm'ng  on  xst  Thoth,  and  thirdly  that 
this  year  subsequently  underwent  no  readjustment  or  other 
alteration  before  the  reign  of  Euergetes.  The  assumption  may 
be  a  reasonable  one,  and  if  the  results  agree  with  probabilities 
as  deduced  from  the  rest  of  the  evidence  it  is  wise  to  adopt  it; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  other  evidence  seems  in  any  anious 
degree  contrary  to  those  results  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
assumption  is  faulty  in  some  particular.  The  harvest  date 
referred  to  below  helps  to  show  that  the  first  part  of  the  assump- 
tion is  justified. 

The  duration  of  the  reigns  in  several  dynasties  Is  fairly  well 
known  from  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  ocmtemporary 
monuments.  The  XXVIth  Dynasty,  which  lasted  Z39  years, 
is  particularly  clear,  and  synchronisms  fix  its  regnal  dates  to  the 
years  b.c.  within  an  error  of  one  or  two  years  at  most.  The 
lengths  of  several  reigns  in  the  Xllth,  XVIIIth  and  XDCth 
Dynasties  are  known,  and  the  sum  total  for  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
is  preserved  better  than  any  other  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  which 
was  written  under  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  The  succession  and 
number  of  the  kings  are  also  ascertained  for  other  dynasties, 
together  with  many  regnal  dates,  but  very  serious  gaps  exist 
in  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  worst  being 
between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  Dynasties,  between  the 
Xlth  and  the  Vlth,  and  at  Dynasties  I.-III.  For  the  chronology 
before  the  time  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  Herodotus's  history 

*For  the  ** sequence**  dating  (S.D.)  used  by  archaeologitts  for 
thej|rehuiork.period  aerAtipye  .{§y*r<  oj!i4j\/,c^ae^loe^  a4>f»<f  no$e). , 
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b  quite  worthless.  Manetho  alone  of  all  authorities  offers  a 
complete  chronology  from  the  Ist  Dynasty  to  the  XXXth.  In 
the  case  of  the  six  kings  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty,  Africanus, 
the  best  of  his  excerptors,  gives  correct  figures  for  five  reigns, 
hot  attiibutes  six  instead  of  sixteen  years  to  Necho;  the  other 
czcerptors  have  wrong  numbers  throughout.    For  the  XlXth 
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XIIL 

1930 
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XIV. 

2113 

2793 

XV. 
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2533 

XVI. 

1928 
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XVIL 

XVI  n. 

1530 

1738 
1587 

1580 

1580 

1731 
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XIX. 

1330 

1327 

1331 

1350 
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Dynasty  Manetho's  figures  are  wrong  wherever  we  can  check 
them;  the  names,  too,  are  seriously  faulty.  In  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  he  has  too  many  names  and  few  are  clearly  identifiable, 
while  the  numbers  are  incomprehensible.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
the  number  of  the  kings  is  correct  and  many  of  the  names  can 
be  justified,  but  the  reign-lengths  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
wrong.  The  summations  of  years  for  the  Dynasties  XII.  and 
XMIL  axe  likewise  wrong.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  known 
texts  <rf  Manetho,  serviceable  as  they  have  been  in  the  recon- 
stTuctkm  of  Egyptian  history,  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
serious  guide  to  the  early  chronology,  since  they  are  faulty 
wfaerwer  we  can  check  them,  even  in  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty  whose  kings  were  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks. 
There  remain  the  astronomical  data.  Of  these,  the  Sothic 
date  famished  by  a  calendar  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus  of  the 
9th  3rear  of  Amenophis  I.  (when  interpreted  on  the  assump- 
tion stated  above),  and  another  at  Elephantine  of  an  uncertain 
year  of  Tethmosis  III.,  tally  wdl  with  each  other  (155&-X546, 
1474-1470  B.c)  and  with  the  Babylonian  synchronism  (not 
yet  accYixatdy  determined)  under  Amenhotp  IV.  (Akhenaton). 
Another  Sothic  date  of  the  7th  year  of  Senwosri  III.  on  a  Berlin 
papyrus  from  KahQn,  similarly  interpreted  (1882-1878  B.C.), 
gives  for  the  XUth  Dynasty  a  range  from  2000  to  1788  B.C. 
This  (diso>vered  by  L.  Borchardt  in  1899) 
seems  to  offer  a  welcome  ray,  piercing  the 
obsaixity  of  early  Egyptian  chronology; 
gxiided  by  it  the  historian  Ed.  Meyer,  and 
K.  Sethe  have  framed  systems  of  chronology 
in  dose  agreement  with  each  other,  reaching 
bock  to  the  Ist  Dynasty  at  about  3400  B.C. 
To  Meyer  is  further  due  a  calculation  that 
the  Egyptian  calendar  was  introduced  in 
4x41-43^  B.C.'  Their  results  in  general 
have  been  adopted  by  the  "  Berlin  school," 
indoding  Erman,  Stdndorff  (in  Baedeker's 
Egypt)  and  Breasted  in  America.  Never- 
thdesa  oiany  Egyptologists  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  new  chronology,  the 
ddef  obstade  bring  that  it  allows  so  short  an  interval  for 
the  six  dynasties  between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth.  If 
the  XUth  Dynasty  ended  about  1790  B.c.  and  the  XVIIIth 


began  about  1570  B.C.,  taking  what  seems  to  be  the  utmost 
interval  that  it  permits,  220  years  have  to  contain  a  crowd  of 
kings  of  whom  nearly  xoo  are  already  known  by  name  from 
monuments  and  papyri,  while  fresh  names  are  bdng  added 
annually  to  the  long  list;  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  last 
columns  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  show  space  for  150  or  perhaps 

180  kings  of  this  period,  apparently  with- 
out reaching  the  XVIIth  Dynasty.  An 
estimate  of  x  60  to  200  kings  would  there- 
fore not  be  exc^sive.  The  dates  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  very  few;  the  only 
ones  known  from  the  Hyksos  period  are  of  a 
X  2th  and  a  33rd  year.  In  the  Turin  Papyrus 
two  reign4engths  of  less  than  a  year,  seven 
others  of  less  than  five  years  each,  one  of  ten 
years  and  one  of  thirteen  seem  attributable 
to  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  Dynasties.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  rdgns  were  short,  as 
Manetho  also  deddedly  indicates.  It  is 
possible  that  the  compiler  of  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  who  exduded  contemporary  reigns 
in  the  period  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
XUth  Dynasties,  here  admitted  such;  nor 
is  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  kings 
in  so  short  a  period  without  analogies  in 
history.  Professor  Petrie,  however,  thinks 
it  best,  while  accepting  the  evidence  of  the  Sirius  date,  to 
suppose  further  that  a  whole  Sothic  period  of  X460  years  had 
passed  in  the  interval,  making  a  total  of  X650  years  for 
the  six  dynasties  in  place  of  220  years.  This,  however, 
seems  greatly  in  excess  of  probability,  and  sevenl  Egypto- 
logists familiar  with  excavation  are  willing  to  accept  Meyer's 
figures  on  archaeobgical  grounds.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  Meyer's  chronology  provides  a  convenient  working 
theory,  but  involves  such  an  improbability  in  regard  to  the 
interval  between  the  XUth  and  the  XVIUth  DynasUes  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sothic  date  on  which  it  is  founded  must 
be  viewed  with  suspidon  until  dear  facts  are  found  to  corroborate 
iL  Corroboration  has  been  sought  by  Mahler,  Sethe  and  Petrie 
in  the  dates  of  new  moons,  of  warlike  and  other  expeditions, 
and  of  high  Nile,  but  their  evidence  so  far  is  too  vague  and. 
uncertain  to  affect  the  question  seriously.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  records  of  eclipses  are  known  from  Egyptian  documents^ 
The  interesting  date  of  the  harvest  at  El  Bersha,  quoted  by 
Meyer  in  Breasted,  Recordjf  i.  p.  48,  ronfirms  the  Sothic  date  for 
the  XUth  Dynasty  in  some  measure,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same 
age,  and  therefore  its  evidence  would  be  equally  vitiated  with  the 
other  by  any  subsequent  alteration  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Kahun  Sothic  date.  Professor  Petrie 


Dynasty. 

Wiedemann 
1884. 

Meyer 
1884. 

Petrie 
190S-1906. 

Breasted 
1906. 

Maspero 
1904. 

XIX. 

1490 

1320 

(1328).  1322 

1350 

XX. 

1280 

1180 

1202 

1200 

XXL 

1100 

1060 

1102 

1090 

XXI L 

810 
720 

930 

952 

945 

XXIII. 
XXIV. 

755 
721 

;ti 

XXV. 

7»5 

728 

715 

712 

XXVI. 

664 

663 

664 

663 

XXVII. 

525 

525 

525 

525 

425 

XXVI I L 

387 

405 

«-405 

XXIX. 
XXX. 

^ 

IS 

Ochus 

350 

342 

342 

<  Mrycr  makes  XIIL  overlap  XV.  (Hyksos).  and  XIV.  (Xoite). 
eonteoiporary  with  XVI.  (Hvkaos)  and  XVII.  (Theban). 

'  Ressner  (Bariy  DynasUc  Cnuteries,  p.  126).  from  his  work  in  the 
prckkuiric  csemeteries,  bdieves  that  Ejnrpt  was  too  undvilized  at 
that  cariy  date  to  have  performed  this  scientific  feat. 


put  the  end  of  the  XUth  Dynasty  at  3565  B.C.,  in  X884  eveni 
Meyer  had  suggested  X930  B.C.  as  its  minimum  date,  thus; 
allowing  400  years  at  the  least  for  the  period  from  the  XUItb 
Dynasty  to  the  XVUth. 

Beyond  the  XUth  Dynasty  estimates  must  again  be  vago^ 
The  spadng  of  the  years  on  the  Palermo  stone  has  given  rise  to 
some  calculations  for  the  early  dynasties.  Others  are  grousded 
on  the  dates  of  certain  operations  which  are  likely  to  have 


uktn  place  ■(  ptnkuUi  Kasoni  oF  tlic  yctr  so  that  the)'  can  be 
rovgbly  calculated  so  Ibe  Soihic  basis,  oiben  oa  Manetho'i 
Ggurei,  average  lengtbi  of  reigiu,  evidence  ol  the  Turin  PapjFtus, 
&c. 

Table  I.  page  79  ibowi  ihe  chronology  o(  the  Gnt  nineteen 
dynasties,  according  to  lecent  autborilies,  bcf«e  and  after  (be 
discav«>  ol  the  Kabun  Sothic  dale. 

The  dales  of  the  eactiei  dynasties  in  thii  table  are  always 

allowed  an  error  of  lOo  yeais  either  of  eiceas  of  dtGclency  in 
the  dates  he  assigned  to  ibe  dynasties  from  the  Xth  upwards. 

The  other  dynaatia  ace  dated  ai  in  Table  IL  by  different 
■utborities. 

.  L  CStirttnn.  1884), 
'yptudU    VliromilofH 

ItTsethe.^'Mlrt 


W,  M.  FTPetrte, 


liliiki  Gtuhicku 
titZiitidirillfllr 


IIL  History 
I.  Fnrn  lit  Earlita  Ttmti  la  Ikt  Uotkm  Ctnfiutt. 
In  the  absence  o(  •  strict  chronology,  tbe  epochs  of  Pharaonic 
history  are  CDDveniently  reckoned  in  dynutia  according  to 
Manetho'a  Bcbeme,  and  these  dynastieg  an  grouped  into  Icmger 
periods:— tbe  Old  Kingdom  (Dyaaalia  L  to  VIII.),  including 
tbe  Earliest  Dynasties  (I.  to  UI.)  and  the  Fyiaraid  Period 
(Dynasties  IV.  to  VI.):  the  Middle  Kingdom  (Dynasties  IX. 
to  XVII.),  JDcluding  the  Heradeopolite  Dynasties  (DL  to  X.) 
and  the  Hyluos  Period  (Dynasties  XV.  to  XVU.);  the  New 
Empire  [Dynaaties  XVUI.  to  XX.);  the  Deltaic  Dynasties 
(Dynasties  XXI.  to  XXXI.),  including  the  Saite  and  Persian 
Periods  (Dynarties  XXVI.  to  XXXI.J.  The  conquest  by 
Aleiandet  ushers  in  the  Hellenistit     " --—---■- ^--■- 


Thi  Prchislmc  Aftr^-Oas  of  the  motl  ttiilung  features  of 
recent  Egyptology  is  the  way  in  wbicb  the  earliest  ages  oC  the 
dviliution,  before  the  conventional  Egyptian  style  was  formed, 
have  been  illustnted  by  the  result)  of  eicivation.  Until  1E95 
there  seemed  Uttle  hope  ol  istcbing  the  records  of  thoc  remote 
timea,  although  it  was  plain  that  the  dviliiatiDn  had  dcvdopcd 
in  the  Nile  valley  for  many  centuries  before  the  IVth  Dynasty, 
beyond  which  Ibe  earliest  itnoim  monuments  scarcdy  reached. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  dis- 
coveries in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  cemeteries,  and,  partly 
in  consequence  of  this,  monuments  already  known,  such  as  the 
annals  of  tbe  Palermo  stone,  hive  been  made  articulate  for  the 
beginnings  of  history  io  Egypt. 

II  b  probable  that  certain  rudely  chipped  flints,  ao-ciUed 
eoliths,  in  the  alluvial  gravels  (lormed  generally  at  the  mouth 
of  wadis  opening  on  to  the  Nile)  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere, 
are  the  work  of  primitive  man;  but  it  ha*  been  shown  that  soch 
are  produced  also  by  natural  forcea  in  the  rush  of  torrents. 
On  the  surface  of  the  dsen,  at  the  borders  of  the  valley,  palaeo- 
lithic implements  of  well-defined  form  are  not  uncommon,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  a  remote  antiquity.  In  some  cases  they 
appear  to  lie  where  they  were  Chipped  on  the  sites  of  Sint  factories. 
Geologists  and  antbropologisrs  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  question 
whether  the  dimate  and  condition  of  the  country  have  under- 
gone large  changesslnce  these  implements  were  deposited.  As  yet 
none  have  been  found  in  such  asiodation  with  animal  remains 
as  would  help  in  dedding  iheii  age,  nor  have  any  Imptementi 
been  discovered  in  tock-shelters  or  in  cave*. 

Of  nci^lhlc  remains,  arrowheads  and  other  Implements  are 
found  in  some  numbers  In  tbe  deseils.  In  the  FayOm  re^on, 
about  the  borders  ol  the  andest  Lake  of  Moeris  ud  beyond,  Ihey 
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are  particularly  abundant  and  Intercating  In  their  Form*.  But 
their  age  is  uncertain;  some  may  be  caotemporary  with  tbe 
advanced  culture  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  la  the  Nile  valley. 
Definite  history  on  tbe  other  hand  has  been  gained  from  the 
wonderful  series  ol "  prehistoric  "  cemeteries  etcavaled  by  J.  de 
Morgan,  Pelrie,  Reisner  and  others  on  the  desert  edging*  of  the 
cultivated  alluvium.  The  succession  of  archaeological  typca 
revealed  in  them  ha*  been  tabulated  by  Petrie  in  his  DiMfilil 
Pana,  and  the  delaUed  publication  of  Reianer'i  unusually 
careful  researches  is  bringing  much  new  light  on  tbe  questions 
tvolved,  amongst  other  things  showing  tbe  ciact  point  at  which 
le  "  prehistoric  "  series  merges  into  the  1st  Dynasty,  for,  a* 
light  be  surmised,  in  many  cases  the  prehistoric  cemeteries 
>nrinued  In  use  under  the  earhst  dynasties.  Tbe  Gncst 
pottery,  often  painted  but  all  band-made  without  the  whed, 
belongs  to  the  prehistoric  period;  so  also  do  the  Gncst  ftinl 
implements,  which,  in  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  of  tbeit  form 
and  flaking,  surpass  all  that  is  known  from  other  countries. 
Metal  seems  to  be  entirdy  absent  from  the  earliest  type  ot 
graves,  but  immedtaldy  thereafter  copper  begins  to  appear 
(bronze  Is  hardly  to  be  found  before  the  Xlltb  Dynasty).  The 
paintings  on  the  vaicB  show  boat*  driven  by  oars  and  stDs 

ensigns.  Tlie  cemeteries  are  found  throughout  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt,  but  as  yet  have  Dot  been  met  with  in  the  Ddta  or  on 
'  borders.  Tliis  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  iDbabitaots 
Lover  Egypt  having  ptactiKd  a  different  mode  ofdis- 
posing  ol  the  dead,  or  by  thdr  cemeteries  bdng  differently 

Tradition,  mythology  and  later  cusioms  make  It  possible  to 
recover  t  scrap  of  tbe  political  history  of  Ibai  far-off  time. 
Mena,  the  founder  of  the  Isi  Dynasty,  united  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prehistoric  period,  therefore, 
these  two  realms  were  separate.  The  capital  of  Upper  Egyi>t 
was  Nckheb,  now  represenied  by  the  ruins  of  El  Kab,  with  tbe 
royal  residence  across  the  river  at  Nekben  [HietaconpoLs) ;  that 
ol  Lower  E^t  was  at  Buto  (FutC  or  Dep)  in  tbe  manhes,  with 
the  royal  residence  in  tbequattercalledPe.  Nekhtbi,  goddess  ol 
El  Kab,  represented  the  Upper  or  Southern  Kingdom,  which 
was  also  uiideT  the  tutelage  of  tbe  god  Seth,  tbe  goddess  Buto 
and  the  god  Honis  similariy  presiding  over  tbe  Lower  Kingdom. 
The  royal  god  in  the  palace  of  each  was  a  hawk  or  Horns.  The 
spirits  of  the  deceased  kings  were  honoured  respectively  as 
the  jackal-headed  spirits  of  Nekhen  and  the  hawk-headed  spirits 
of  Fe.  As  we  hear  also  of  the"  spirits  of  On  "it  is  probable  that 
Heliopolis  was  at  one  time  capital  oF  a  kingdom.  In  after  days 
the  prehistoric  kings  were  kiiown  as  "  Worshippers  of  Honis  " 
and  in  Manetho's  list  they  an  tbe  ittua  "  Dead,"  and  <fw« 
"  Heroes,"  bdng  looked  uponas  intermediate  between  the  divine 
dynasties  and  those  of  human  kings.  It  Is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate tbe  duration  of  the  period  represented  by  the  pre- 
historic cemeteries:  Ihsl  the  two  kingdoms  existed  Ihroughoul 
unchanged  Is  hardly  probable. 

According  to  the  somatologist  Elliott  Smith,  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  physical  character  of  the  pco[Je  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  entire  range  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  took  place 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  dynastic  period;  and  he  accounts  for  this 
by  the  mingling  of  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, consequent  on  tbe  uniting  of  the  two  countries  under  one 
rule.  From  remains  of  the  age  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  he  Is  able 
to  define  to  some  extent  the  type  of  the  population  ol  Lower 
Egypt  as  having  abetter  cranial  and  muscular  development  than 
that  of  Upper  Egypt,  probably  through  immigration  from  Syria- 
The  advent  of  the  dynasties,  however,  produced  a  quickening 
rather  tban  a  dislocation  in  the  development  of  dvilliation. 

It  isdoubtful  whether  we  possess  any  writing  of  the  prehistoric 
age.  A  few  names  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  are  preserved 
in  the  first  line  of  the  Palermo  stone,  but  no  annals  are  attached 
to  them,  Petrie  considers  that  one  of  the  kings  buried  at 
Abydo*,  provisionally  oiled  Nar-mer  and  wlmse  real  name  may 
be  Mer  or  Beia.  preceded  Menes;  of  bim  there  are  several 
inscribed  records,  notably  a  nugnlGcent  carved  and  Inscribed 
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I.  T&ttooed  Female, 
Limestone  Slag. 
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Eariiest  Egyptian  Art 


13.  Ship  on  a  Wall  Painting. 


ij.  Archaic  King's  Head,  Study  in  Limestone.  16. 


17.  Head  of  Khasekhem. 
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Early  Egyptian  Art 


>.  CoDqucrot  at  ■  Bull. 


1.  Gaulls  lod  P>Jm,  Stole. 


f.  Ivory  Tu>k,  with  Animals. 


King  Nunuet.  Slalc  PtJelte. 


35-  Ivocy  Wand,  with  Anuiuls. 


1.  Wooden  Paneli  ot  Heii. 


iS.  WoDdca  Fi«UR, 
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Pyramitl  Period. 


99.— Ivory  of  Cheops.  30.— Diorite  of  Chephren.  31.— Limestone  of  NeterL 


3J.— Hemaet:  Limestone.       33.— Wood  (seeFig.  a8).     34.-^cribe:  Limestone.    35.— Mtr-en-ra:  Copper. 


36.~Limcstone  Slab  of  Khent-er-ka.  37-— The  Oxherds:    Limestone. 


38. — Granitt  Sphinx.        39. — AmenemhS  III.  40-    Senwosri  I.:  limestone  Beliefs:  Hotepa. 
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400  B.  C.  (D  Romai 


43,    Quicn  Tain  1  Linmloiu. 


46,    Queen  HAUhepaut. 


.    Piinccnes  ;  Fresco. 


.    Four  Races  of  Man. 


le  En  XXVI.  DynaMy. 


».    Ptolemaic  Relkf.  S*-    Modelled  Head  and  SkuD, 
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sbfe  palftte  found  at  Hieraconpolis,  with  figures  of  the  king 
lod  hk  vizier,  war-standards  and  prisoners.  To  identify  him 
«ith  Bcnu  (Bocthos)  of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty  runs  counter  to  much 
irdiMologicil  e\'idence.  Setbe  places  him  next  after  Menes  and 
sojM  would  identify  him  with  that  king.  Another  inscribed 
paktte  may  be  pie-dynastic;  it  perhaps  mentfons  a  king  named 
*ScorpiQiL" 

Tke  Old  KntfUwL — ^TKe  names  of  a  number  of  kings  attribut- 
able to  the  bt  Dynasty  are  known  from  their  tombs  at  Abydos. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  almost  exclusively  Horus 

•T|**<     titles  vv  H^,  in  place  of  the  personal  names  by 

vhidi  they  were  recorded  in  the  lists  of  Abydos  and 

Ifuetbo;  some,  however,  of  the  latter  are  found,  and  prove 

tbat  the  scribes  of  the  New  Kingdom  were  unable  to  read 

then  cecRctly.     Important  changes  and  improvements  took 

^r  ia  the  writing  even  during  the  1st  Dynasty.  The  personal 

■UK  of  Menes  C^S  is  given  by  one  only  of  many  relics  of  a 

kill  «hQM  Horus-name  was  Aha,  "  the  Fighter."     Doubts 

hiTc  been  expensed  about  the  identification  with  Menes,  but 

it  it  stniQgly  corroborated  by  the  very  archaic  style  of  the 

Kstiss.  The  name  of  Aha  (Menes)  was  found  in  two  tombs, 

oe  it  Naglda  north  of  Thebes  and  nearly  opposite  the  road  to 

tbe  Ked  Sea,  the  other  at  Abydos.    Manetho   makes   the 

Is  Dyaisty  Tbinite,  this  being  the  capital  of  the  nome  in  which 

%dM  by.   Upper  Egypt  always  had  precedence  over  Lower 

^l?p(f  ud  it  seems  dear  that  Menes  came  from  the  former  and 

^vtqaered  the   latter.     According  to  tradition  he  founded 

Uesiphis  which  lay  on  the  frontier  of  his  conquest;  probably 

^  resided  there  as  well  as  at  Abydos;  at  any  rate  relics  of  one 

of  (be  later  kinp  of  the  1st  Dynasty  have  already  been  recognlxed 

>a  Hs  ntt  necropolis.    Of  the  eight  kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty, 

tW-thc  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  Ramesside  list  of  Abydos 

~ue  poHtfvdIy  identified  by  tomb-remains  from  Abydos,  and 

«tbeis  are  scarcely  less  certain.  •  Two  of  the  kings  have  also 

kft  uUeis  at  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines  of  Wadi  MaghSra 

a  Salt.  The  royal  tombs  are  built  of  brick,  but  one  of  them, 

tbit  of  Uaphais,  had  its  floor  of  granite  from  .Elephantine. 

^^Bmt  have  been  filled  with  magnificent  furniture  and 

P^vvBEOfls  of  every  kind,  including  annual  record-tablets  of  the 

fvips.  carved  in  iv«>ry  and  ebony.    From  a  fragment  on  the 

^>knao  atone  it  it  clear  that  material  existed  as  late  as  the 

Vtb  Dyaosty  for  a  brief  note  of  the  height  of  the  NOe  and  other 

P>tKiian  in  ench  year  of  the  reign  of  these  kings. 

The  UtA  Dfamy  of  Manetho  appears  to  have  been  sq>arated 
^  (he  1st  even  oo  the  Palermo  stone;  it  also  was  Thinite, 
Bd  the  lomhi  of  several  of  iu  nine  (?)  kings  were  found  at 
^Moi^  The  Ilird  Dynasty  is  given  as  Memphite  by  Manetho. 
Tvoofiheldafs  built  huge  mastaba-tombs  at  B^t  Khalhif  near 
^rdoi^  b«t  the  architect  and  learned  scribe  Imh6tp  designed 
fer  OK  of  these  two  kingSt  named  Zoser,  a  second  and  mightier 
^Bmaatm.  at  Memphis,  the  great  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara.  In 
r*t4raaic  tines  Imbdcp  was  deified,  and  the  traditional  import- 
une «f  Zooer  Is  sbonvn  by  a  forged  grant  of  the  Dodecaschoenus 
''-  'be  atamct  god  Khndra,  purporting  to  be  from  his  reign,  but 
A  reality  dating  from  the  Ptolemaic  age.  With  Snefru,  at  the 
^  of  tUi  dynasty,  wc  reach  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  history 
u  >t  vtt  known  before  the  recent  discoveries.  Monuments  and 
»r.;teB  records  are  henceforth  more  numerous  and  important, 
>*f  the  Pkkraao  anoab  show  a  fuller  scale  of  record.  The 
"^nts  in  the  three  yenrs  that  are  preserved  include  a  successful 
'^  opon  the  negroes,  and  the  construction  of  ships  and  gates 
i  nedar-nood  whach  most  have  been  brought  from  the  forests 
■*  -M  Lehtnon.  Snefru  abo  set  up  a  tablet  at  Wadi  Maghira  in 
'4.tai  He  baih  two  pyramids,  one  of  them  at  MCdQm  in  steps, 
^  ciber,  probably  in  the  perfected  form,  at  DahshQr,  both 
■rm  bRweca  Memphis  and  the  FayQm. 

^Taaids  did  not  cease  to  be  built  in  Egypt  till  the  New 
^^tleai:  but  froin  the  end  of  the  Ilird  to  the  Vlth  Dynasty 
'*  ff-emhteptly  the  time  when  the  royal  pyramid  in  stone  was 
^•*  fbjef  aonmnettt  left  by  each  successive  king.  Zoser  and 
^*^  have  been  already  noticed.  The  personal  name  enclosed 


in  a  cartouche  CZZDi  is  henceforth  the  commonest  title  of  the 
king.  We  now  reach  the  IVth  Dynasty  containing  the  famous 
names  of  Cheops  (q.*.) ,  Chephren  (Khaf r£)  and  Mycer-  . 
inus  (Menkeur^),  builders  respectively  of  the  Great,  JJJJl^i^ 
the  Second  and  the  Third  Pyramids  of  Gixa.  In  the  ptriod. 
best  art  of  this  time  there  was  a  grandeur  which  was 
never  again  attained.  Perhaps  the  noblest  example  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  in  the  round  is  a  diorite  statue  of  Chephren.  one  of 
several  found  by  Mariette  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx. 
This  **  temple  "  proves  to  be  a  monumental  gate  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  great  causeway  leading  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
pyramids  were  built.  A  king  Dedefrft,  between  Cheops  and 
Chephren,  built  a  pyramid  at  Abu-Roftsh.  Shepseskaf  b  one 
of  the  last  in  the  dynasty.  Tablets  of  most  of  these  kings  have 
been  found  at  the  mines  of  Wadi  Maghira.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pyramids  there  are  numerous  mastabas  of  the  court 
officials  with  fine  sculpture  in  the  chapels,  and  a  few  decorated 
tombs  from  the  end  of  this  centralized  dynasty  of  absolute 
monarchs  are  known  in  Upper  Egypt.  A  tablet  which  describes 
Cheops  as  the  builder  of  various  shrines  about  the  Great  Sphinx 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  priestly  forgery,  but  the  Sphinx  itself 
may  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  under  the  splendid  rule 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty. 

The  Vth  Dynasty  is  said  to  be  of  Elephantine,  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake.    Its  kings  worshipped  RC,  the  sun,  rather  than 

Horus,  as  their  ancestor,  and  the  title  ^^  "  son  of  the  Sun  " 

began  to  be  written  by  them  before  the  cartouche  containing 
the  personal  name,  while  another  "  solar  "  cartouche,  containing 

a  name  compounded  with  R€,  followed  the  title  fa^  "  ^^^i 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  SahurS  and  the  other  kings  of  tho 
dynasty  built  magnificent  temples  with  obelisks  dedicated  to 
Re,  one  of  which,  that  of  NeuserrS  at  Abusir,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  The  marvellous  tales  of  the  Westcar  Papyrus,  dating 
from  the  Middle  Kingdom,  narrate  how  three  of  the  kings  were 
born  of  a  priestess  of  Re.  Tlie  pyramids  of  several  of  the  kings 
are  known.  The  early  ones  are  at  Abusir,  and  the  best  preserved 
of  the  pyramid  temples,  that  of  SahurS,  excavated  by  the 
German  Orient-GeseUschaft,  in  its  architecture  and  sculptured 
scenes  has  revealed  an  astonishingly  complete  development  of 
art  and  architecture  as  well  as  of  warlike  enterprise  by  sea  and 
land  at  this  remote  period;  the  latest  pyramid  belonging  to  the 
Vth  Dynasty,  that  of  Unas  at  Sakkira,  is  inscribed  with  long 
ritual  and  magical  texts.  Exquisitely  sculptured  tombs  of  this 
time  are  very  numerous  at  Memphis  and  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Egypt.  Of  work  in  the  traditional  temples  of  the  country 
no  trace  remains,  probably  because,  being  in  limestone,  it  has  all 
perished.-  The  annals  of  the  Palermo  stone  were  engraved  and 
added  to  during  this  dynasty;  the  chief  events  recorded  for 
the  time  are  gifts  and  endowments  for  the  temples.  Evidently 
priestly  influence  was  strong  at  the  court.  Expeditions  to  Sinai 
and  Puoni  (Punt)  are  commemorated  on  tablets. 

The  Vlth  Dynasty  if  not  more  vigorous  was  more  articulate; 
inscribed  tomfcn  are  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
active,  of  its  kings  was  the  third,  named  Pe(M  or  Phiops,  from 
whose  pyramid  at  Sakkara  the  capital,  hitherto  known  as 
"  White  Walls,"  derived  its  hiter  name  of  Memphis  (MN-hnrK, 
Mempi);  a  tombstone  from  Abydos  celebrates  the  activity  of  a 
certain  Una  during  the  reigns  of  Pepi  and  his  successor  in^organix- 
ing  expeditk>ns  to  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  south  Palestine,  and 
in  transporting  granite  from  Elephantine  and  other  quarries. 
Herkhuf,  prince  of  Elephantine  and  an  enterprising  leader  of 
caravans  to  the  south  countries  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Libyan 
oases,  flourished  under  Merenrf  and  Pepi  II.  called  Neferkere. 
On  one  occasion  he  brought  home  a  dwarf  dancer  from  the  Sudan, 
described  as  being  like  one  brought  from  Puoni  in  the  time  <tf 
the  fifth-dynasty  king  Assa;  this  drew  from  the  youthful 
Pepi  II.  an  enthusiastic  letter  which  was  engraved  in  full  upon 
the  facade  of  Herkhuf*s  tomb. '  The  reign  of  the  last-named 
king,  begun  eariy,  lasted  over  ninety  years,  a  fact  so  long 
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remembered  that  even  Manetho  attributes  to  him  ninety-four 
years;  its  length  probably  caused  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty.  The 
local  princelings  and  monarchs  had  been  growing  in  culture, 
wealth  and  power,  and  after  Pepi  II.  an  ominous  gap  in  the 
monuments,  pointing  to  civil  war,  marks  the  end  of  the  Old 
Kingdom.  The  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Dynasties  are  said  to  have 
been  Memphite,  but  of  them  no  record  survives  beyond  some 
names  of  kings  in  the  lists. 

The  Middle  Kingdom.-^The  long  Memphite  rule  was  broken 
by  the  IXth  and  Xth  Dynasties,  of  Heracleopolis  Magna  (Hn£s) 
in  Middle  Egypt.  Kheti  or  Achtbo^  was  apparently 
a  favourite  name  vriih  the  kings,  but  they  are  very 
obscure.  They  may  have  spread  their  rule  by  conquest 
over  Upper  Egypt  and  then  overthrown  the  Memphite 
dynasty.  The  chief  monuments  of  the  period  are  certain 
inscribed  tombs  at  Assiat;  it  appears  that  one  of  the  kings, 
whose  praenomen  was  Miker6,  supported  by  a  fleet  and  army 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially  by  the  prince  of  AssiQt,  was 
restored  to  his  paternal  city  of  Heracleopolis,  from  which  he  had 
probably  been  driven  out;  his  pyramid,  however,  was  buUt  in 
the  old  royal  necropolis  at  Memphis.  Later  the  princes  of 
Thebes  asserted  their  independence  and  founded  the  Xlth 
Dynasty,  which  pushed  its  frontiers  northwards  until  finally  it 
occupied  the  whole  country.  Its  kings  were  named  Menthotp, 
from  Mont,  one  of  the  gods  of  Thebes;  others,  perhaps  sub-kings, 
were  named  Enyotf  (AnteO<  They  were  buried  at  Thebes, 
whence  the  coffins  of  several  were  obtained  by  the  early  collectors 
of  the  19th  century.  Nibh6tp  Menthotp  I.  probably  established 
his  rule  over  all  Egypt.  The  funerary  temple  of  Nebhepr^ 
Menthotp  III.,  the  last  but  one  of  these  kings,  has  been  excavated 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  and  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  monument.  His  successor  Sankhker£ 
Menthotp  IV.  is  known  to  have  sent  an  expedition  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Puoni. 

The  Xllth  Dynasty  is  the  central  point  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, to  which  the  decline  of  the  Memphite  and  the  rise  of  the 
Heracleopolite  dynasty  mark  the  transition,  while  the  growth 
of  Theb^  under  the  Xlth  Dynasty  is  its  true  starting-point. 
Monuments  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  are  abundant  and  often  of 
splendid  design  and  workmanship,  whereas  previously  there  had 
been  little  produced  since  the  Vlth  Dynasty  that  was  not  half 
barbarous.  Although  not  much  of  the  history  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  is  ascertained,  the  Turin  Papyrus  and  many  dated 
inscriptions  fix  the  succession  and  length  of  reign  of  the  eight 
kings  very  accurately.  The  troubled  times  that  the  kingdom 
had  passed  through  taught  the  long-lived  monarchs  the  pre- 
caution of  associating  a  competent  successor  on  the  throne. 
The  nomarchs  and  the  other  feudal  chiefs  were  inclined  to 
strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours;  a 
firm  hand  was  required  to  hold  them  in  check  and  distribute  the 
honours  as  they  were  earned  by  faithful  service.  The  tombs  of 
the  most  favoured  and  wealthy  princes  are  magnificent,  par- 
ticularly those  of  certain  families  in  Middle  Egypt  at  Beni  Hasan, 
El  Bersha,  AssiQt  and  Deir  Rifa,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  had 
a  court  and  organization  within  his  nome  like  that  of  the  royal 
palace  in  miniature.  Eventually,  in  the  reigns  of  Senwosri  III. 
and  Amenemhd  III.,  the  succession  of  strong  kings  appears 
to  have  centralized  all  authority  very  completely.  The  names 
in  the  dynasty  are  Amenemhi  (Ammenemes)  and  Senwosri 
(formeriy  read  Usertesen  or  Senusert).  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Sesostris  (q.v.)  and  Sesoosis  of  the  legends. 
Amenemhfi  I.,  the  first  king,  whose  connexion  with  the  previous 
dynas^  is  not  known,  reigned  for  thirty  years,  ten  of  them  being 
in  partnership  with  his  son  Senwosri  L  He  had  to  fiight  for  his 
throne  and  then  reorganize  the  country,  removing  his  capital 
or  residence  from  Thebes  to  a  central  situation  near  Lisht  about 
as  m.  south  of  Memphis.  His  monuments  are  widespread  in 
Egypt,  the  quarries  and  mines  in  the  desert  as  far  as  Sinai  bear 
witness  to  his  great  activity,  and  we  know  of  an  expedition  which 
he  made  against  the  Nubians.  The  "  Instructions  of  Amenemhft 
4o  his  son  Senwosri,"  whether  really  his  own  or  a  later  composi- 
refer  to  these  things,  to  his  care  for  his  subjects,  and  to  the 


ingratitude  with  which  he  was  rewarded,  an  attempt  on  his  life 
having  been  made  by  the  trusted  servants  in  his  own  palace. 
The  story  of  SinOhi  is  the  true  or  realistic  history  of  a  soldier  who, 
having  overheard  the  secret  intelligence  of  Amenemh&'s  death, 
fled  in  fear  to  Palestine  or  Syria  and  there  became  rich  in  the 
favour  of  the  prince  of  the  land,  growing  old,  however,  he 
successfully  su^  for  pardon  from  Senwosri  and  permission  to 
return  and  die  in  Egypt. 

Senwosri  I.  was  already  the  executive  partner  in  the  time  of 
the  co-regency,  warring  with  the  Libyans  and  probably  in  the 
Sudan.  After  Amenemhi 's  death  he  fully  upheld  the  greatness 
of  the  dynasty  in  his  long  reign  of  forty-five  years.  The  obelisk 
of  Heliopolis  is  amongst  his  best-known  monuments,  and  the 
damming  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  (q.v.)  must  have  been  in  progress 
in  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  far  up  the  Nile  at  Wadi  Haifa 
and  there  set  up  a  stela  commemorating  his  victories  over  the 
tribes  of  Nubia.  The  fine  tombs  of  Ameni  at  Beni  Ha.^n  and  of 
Hepzefa  at  AssiQt  belong  to  his  reign.  The  pyramids  of  both 
father  and  son  are  at  Lisht. 

'  Amenemhi  II.  was  buried  at  DahshQr;  he  was  followed  by 
Senwosri  II.,  whose  pyramid  a  at  lUahQn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
FayQm.  *  In  his  reign  were  executed  the  fine  paintings  in  the 
tomb  of  Khnemhotp  at  Beni  Hasaiv,  which  include  a  remarkable 
scene  of  Semitic  Bedouins  bringing  eye-paint  to  Egypt  from  the 
eastern  deserts.  In  Manetho  he  is  identified  with  Sesostris  (^ee 
above),  but  Senwosri  I.,  and  still  more  Senwosri  III.,  have  a 
belter  claim  to  this  distinction.  The  latter  warred  in  Palestine 
and  in  Nubia,  and  marked  the  south  frontier  of  his  kingdom 
by  a  statue  and  stelae  at  Semna  beyond  the  Second  Cataract. 
Near  his  pyramid  was  discovered  the  splendid  jewelry  of  some 
princesses  of  his  family  (see  Jewelry  ad  inii.).  The  tomb  of 
Thethotp  at  El  Bexsha,  celebrated  for  the  scene  of  the  transport 
of  a  coloKus  amongst  its  paintings,  was  finished  in  this  reign. 

Amenemhfi  III.  completed  the  work  of  Lake  Moeris  and  began 
a  series  of  obsMvations  of  the  height  of  the  inundation  at  Semna 
which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  In  his  long  reign  of 
forty-six  years  he  built  a  pyramid  at  DahshQr,  and  at  HawSra 
near  the  Lake  of  Moeris  another  pyramid  together  with  the 
Labyrinth  which  seems  to  have  been  an  enormous  funerary 
temple  attached  to  the  pyramid.  His  name  was  remembered 
in  the  FayQm  during  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and  his  efiigy 
worshipped  there  as  Pcra-marres,  i.e.  Pharaoh  Marres  (Manes 
being  his  praenomen  graecized).  *  Amenemhft  IV.'s  reign  was 
short,  and  the  dynasty  ended  with  a  queen  Sebeknefru 
(Scemiophris),  whose  name  is  found  in  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Labyrinth.  The  Xllth  Dynasty  numbered  eight  rulers  and 
lasted  for  213  years.  Great  as  it  was,  it  created  no  empire 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  and  its  most  imposing  monument,  which 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  rivalled  the  pyramids. 
is  now  represented  by  a  vast  stratum  of  chips. 

The  history  of  the  following  period  down  to  the  rise  of  the  New 
Empire  is  very  obscure.  Manetho  gives  us  the  Xlllth  (Dios- 
polite)  Dynasty,  the  XlVth  (Xoite  from  Xois  in  Lower  Egsrpt), 
the  XVth  and  XVIih  (Hyksos)  and  the  XVIIth  (Diospohte), 
but  his  names  are  lost  except  for  the  Hyksos  kings.  The  Abydos 
tablet  ignores  ail  between  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties. 
The  Turin  Papyrus  preserves  many  names  on  its  shattered 
fragments,  and  the  monuments  are  for  ever  adding  to  the  list, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  accurately  to  their  places.  The 
Hyksos  names  can  in  some  cases  be  recognized  by  their  foreign 
aspect,  the  pecuUar  style  of  the  scarabs  on  which  they  are  en- 
graved or  by  resemblances  to  those  recorded  in  Manetho.  The 
kings  of  the  XVIIth  Dynasty  too  are  generally  recognizable 
by  the  form  of  their  name  and  other  dreumstances.  Manetho 
indicates  marvellous  crowding  for  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth 
Dynasties,  but  it  seems  better  to  suggest  a  total  duration  of 
300  or  400  years  for  the  whole  period  than  to  adopt  Meyer's 
estimate  of  about  a  10  yean  (see  above,  Chronology). 

Amongst  the  kings  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  (including  perhaps 
the  XlVth),  not  a  few  are  represented  by  granite  statues  of 
colossal  size  and  fine  workmanship,  especially  at  Thebes  and 
Tanis,  some  by  architectural  fragments,  some  by  graffiti  on  the 
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rocks  about  the  First  Catamct.  Some  few  certainly  reigned  over 
ftS  Egypt.  Sebkhotp  (Sekhotp,  Zoxn^rip)  is  a  favourite  name, 
BO  doubt  to  be  connected  with  the  god  of  the  FayQm.  Several 
of  the  Theban  kings  named  Antef  (Enyotf)  must  be  placed  here 
rather  than  in  the  Xlih  Dynasty.  A  decree  of  one  of  them 
degrading  a  monarch  who  had  sided  with  his  enemies  .was  found 
at  Coptos  engraved  on  a  doorway  of  Senwosri  I. 

In  its  divided  state  Egypt  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
foretgzier.    Manetho  says  that  the  Hyksos  (q.v.)  gained  Egypt 
without  a  blow.    Their  domination  must  have  lasted 
'^  a  considerable  time,  the  Rhind  mathematical  papyrus 

having  been  copied  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  a  king 
Apophis.  The  monuments  and  scarabs  of  the  Hyksos 
kmgs  ate  found  throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  those 
of  Khian  somehow  spread  as  far  as  Crete  and  Bagdad.  The 
Hyksos,  in  whom  Josephus  recognized  the  children  of  Israel, 
worshipped  their  own  Syrian  deity,  identifying  him  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Seth,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  his  cult 
ihxoitghout  Egypt  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  gods.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  definite  light  may  one  day  be  forthcoming  on 
the  whole  of  this  critical  episode  which  had  such  a  profound 
eflcct  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
spirited  overthrow  of  the  Hyksos  ushered  in  the  glories  in  arms 
aixi  acts  which  marked  the  New  Empire.  The  XVIIth  Dynasty 
probably  began  the  struggle,  at  first  as  semi-independent  kinglets 
at  Thebes.  Seqenenrt  is  here  a  leading  name;  the  mummy 
of  the  third  Seqenenrd,  the  earliest  in  the  great  find  of  royal 
mummies  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  shows  the  head  frightfully  hacked 
and  ^)lit,  perhaps  in  a  battle  with  the  Hyksos. 

The  NoK  Empire.— The  epithet  **  new  "  is  generally  attached 
to  this  period,  and  "  empire  "  instead  of  "  kingdom  "  marks  its 
wider  power.  The  glorious  XVIII  ih  Dynasty  seems 
to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  XVIIth.  Its  first 
task  was  to  crush  the  Hyksos  power  in  the  north-east 
<tf  the  Delta;  this  was  fully  accomplished  by  its  founder  Ahmosi 
(dialectically  Ahmasi,  Amdsis  or  AmSsis  I.)  capturing  their 
great  stronghold  of  Aviris.  Amasis  next  attacked  them  in 
S.W.  Palestine,  where  he  captured  Sharuhen  after  a  siege  of  three 
yean.  He  fought  also  in  Syria  and  in  Nubia,  besides  overcoming 
factious  opposition  in  his  own  land.  The  principal  source  for 
the  history  of  this  time  is  the  biographical  inscription  at  El  Kab 
of  a  namnake  of  the  king,  Ahmosi  son  of  Abana,  a  sailor  and 
warrior  whose  exploits  extend  to  the  reign  of  Tethmdsis  I. 
Aroeoophb  L  (Amenhotp),  succeeding  Amasis,  fought  in  Libya 
and  Ethiopia.  Tethmosis  I.  {c.  1 540  b.c.)  was  perhaps  of  anot  her 
family,  but  obtained  his  title  to  the  throne  through  his  wife 
Afamost  Alter  some  thirty  years  of  settled  rule  uninterrupted 
by  revolt,  Egypt  was  now  strong  and  rich  enough  to  indulge  to 
the  full  its  new  taste  for  war  and  lust  of  conquest.-  It  had 
become  essentially  a  military  state.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  with  his  vizier  and  other 
tonui  ofhciab;  no  trace  of  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom survived.  Tethmosis  thoroughly  subdued  Cush,  which  had 
already  been  placed  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy.  This 
province  tA  Cush  extended  from  Napata  just  below  the  Fourth 
Cataract  on  the  south  to  El  Kab  in  the  north,  so  that  it  included 
the  first  three  nomes  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  agriculturally  were 
not  greatly  superior  to  Nubia.  Turning  next  to  Syria,  Tethmosis 
carried  bis  arms  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  is  possible  that  his 
ptedrcessor  had  abo  reached  this  point,  but  no  record  survives 
10  prove  it.  These  successful  campaigns  were  probably  not  very 
cosily,  and  prisoners,  plunder  and  tribute  poured  in  from  I  hem 
to  enrich  Egypt.  Tethmosis  1.  made  the  first  of  those  great 
additions  to  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Ammon  at  Karnak  by 
vhch  the  Pfuraohsof  the  Empire  rendered  it  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  existing  temples  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  Deir  el 
Bahri  also  was  designed  by  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 
his  elder  sons  being  dead,  Tethmosis  associated 
Hatshepsut,  his  daughter  by  Ahmosi,  with  himself 
upon  the  throne.  Tethmosis  I.  was  the  first  of  the 
IcMig  line  of  kings  to  be  buried  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs ol  the  Kings  of  Thebes.    At  his  death  another  son  Teth- 


mosis 11.  succeeded  as  the  husband  of  his  half-sister,  but  reigned 
only  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he  warred  in  Nubia  and 
placed  Tethmosis  IIL,  hb  son  by  a  concubine  £si,  upon  the  throne 
beside  him  {c.  1 500  B.C.).  After  her  husband's  death  the  ambitious 
Hatshepsut  assumed  the  full  regal  power;  upon  her  monuments 
she  wears  the  masculine  garb  and  aspect  of  a  king  though  the 
feminine  gender  b  retained  for  her  in  the  inscriptions.  On  some 
monuments  of  thb  period  her  name  appears  alone,  on  others 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Tethmosb  III.,  while  the  latter  again 
may  appear  without  the  queen's;  but  thb  extraordinary  woman 
must  have  had  a  great  influence  over  her  stepson  and  was  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  Egypt.  Tethmosb,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  hb  mummy  and  the  chronology  of  hb  reign,  was 
already  a  grown  man,  yet  no  sign  of  the  immense  powers  which 
he  displayed  later  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  joint  reign. 
Hatshepsut  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  She  restored  the 
worship  in  those  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  religious  oppression  and  neglect 
of  the  Hyksos.  She  completed  and  decorated  the  temple  of  Deir 
el  Bahri,  embellishing  its  walls  with  scenes  calculated  to  establish 
her  claims,  representing  her  divine  origin  and  upbringing  under 
the  protection  of  Ammon,  and  her  association  on  the  throne 
by  her  human  father.  The  famous  sculptures  of  the  great 
expedition  by  water  to  Puoni,  the  land  of  incense  on  the  Somali 
coast,  are  also  here,  with  many  others.  At  Karnak  Hatshepsut 
laboured  chiefly  to  complete  the  works  projected  in  the  reigns 
of  Tethmosis  I.  and  II.,  and  set  up  two  obelbks  in  front  of  the 
entrance  as  it  then  was.  One  of  these,  still  standing,  is  the  most 
brilliant  ornament  of  that  wonderful  temple.  A  date  of  the 
twenty-second  year  of  her  reign  has  been  found  at  Sinai,  no  doubt 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  co-regency  with  Tethmosis  I. 
Not  much  later,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Tethmosis  III.  is 
reigning  alone  in  full  vigour.  While  she  lived,  the  personality 
of  the  queen  secured  the  devotion  of  her  servants  and  held  all 
ambitions  in  check.  *  Not  long  after  her  death  there  was  a  violent 
reaction.  Prejudice  against  the  rule  of  a  woman,  particularly 
one  who  had  made  her  name  and  figure  so  con^icuous,  was 
probably  the  cause  of  this  outbreak,  and  perhaps  sought  justifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that,  however  complete  was  her  right,  she  had 
in  some  degree  usurped  a  place  to  which  her  stepson  (who  was 
also  her  nephew)  had  been  appointed.  Her  cartouches  began  to 
be  defaced  or  her  monuments  hidden  up  by  othsr  buildings, 
and  the  same  rage  pursued  some  of  her  most  faithful  servants  in 
their  tombs.  But  the  beauty  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
restrained  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  Then  came  the  reUgious 
fanaticism  of  Akhenaton,  mutilating  all  figures  of  Ammon  and 
all  inscriptions  containing  his  name;  this  made  havoc  of  the 
exquisite  monuments  of  Hatshepsut;  and  the  restorers  of  the 
XlXth  Dynasty,  refusing  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
queen,  had  no  scruples  in  replacing  her  names  by  those  of  the 
associate  kings  Tethmosis  I.,  II.  or  III.  These  acts  of  vandalism 
took  place  throughout  Egypt,  but  in  the  distant  mines  of  Sinai 
the  cartouches  of  Hatshepsut  are  untouched.  In  the  royal  lists 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  Hatshepsut  has  no  place,  nor  is  her 
reign  referred  to  on  any  later  monument.* 

The  immense  energy  of  Tethmosis  III.  now  found  its  outlet 
in  war.  Syria  had  revolted,  perhaps  on  Hatshepsut 's  death, 
but  by  hb  twenty-second  year  the  monarch  was  ready 
to  lead  hb  army  against  the  rebels.  The  revolt,  headed 
by  the  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  embraced  the  iu. 
whole  of  western  Syria.  The  movements  of  Tethmosis 
in  this  first  campaign,  including  a  battle  with  the  Syrian  chariots 
and  infantry  at  Megiddo  and  the  capture  of  that  city,  were 
chronicled  from  day  to  day,  and  an  extract  from  this  chronicle 
is  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  together 
with  a  brief  record  of  the  subsequent  expeditions.    In  a  series 

'  The  history  of  Hatshepsut  has  been  very  obscure,  and  the 
mutilations  of  her  cartouches  have  been  variously  accounted  for. 
Pecent  discoveries  by  M.  Legrain  at  Karnak  and  Prof.  Petrie  at 
Sinai  have  limited  the  field  of  conjecture.  The  writer  has  followed 
M.  Navilte's  guidance  in  his  biofn^phy  of  the  queen  (in  T.  M.  Davis, 
The  Tomb  of  HatshopsUH,  London,  1906.  pp.  1  et  seq.).  made  with 
very  full  knowledge  of  the  complicated  data. 
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of  five  carefully  planned  campaigns  he  consolidated  his  conquests 
in  southern  Syria  and  secured  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  (q.v.). 
Kadesh  fell  in  the  sixth  campaign.  In  the  next  year  Tethmosis 
revisited  the  Phoenician  ports,  chastised  the  rebellious  and 
received  the  tribute  of  Syria,  all  the  while  preparing  for  further 
advance,  which  did  not  take  place  until  another  year  had  gone 
by.  Then,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  marehed 
through  Kadesh,  fought  his  way  to  Carchemish,  defeated  the 
forces  that  opposed  him  there  and  crossed  over  the  Euphrates 
into  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Mitanni.  *  He  set  up  a  tablet  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Tethmosis  I.  and  turned  southward,  following 
the  river  as  far  as  Niy  Here  he  stayed  to  hunt  a  herd  of  i  ao 
elephants,  and  then,  marching  westwards,  received  the  tribute 
of  Naharina  and  gifts  from  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  and  from 
the  king  of  Babylon.  In  all  he  fought  seventeen  campaigns  in 
Syria  until  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  entirely  crushed  in  a  second 
capture  of  Kadesh.  The  wars  in  Libya  and  Ethiopia  were  of 
less  moment.  In  the  intervals  of  war  Tethmosis  III.  proved  to 
be  a  wonderfully  efficient  administrator,  with  his  eye  on  every 
corner  of  his  dominions.  The  Syrian  expeditions  occupied  six 
months  in  most  of  his  best  years,  but  the  remaining  time  was 
spent  in  activity  at  home,  repressing  robbery  and  injustice, 
rebuilding  and  adorning  temples  with  the  labour  of  his 
captives  and  the  plunder  and  tribute  of  conquered  cities,  or 
designing  with  his  own  hand  the  gorgeous  sacred  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Ammon.  In  his  later  years  some  expeditions  took 
place  into  Nubia.  Tethmosis  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign. '  His  mummy,  found  in  the  cachelU  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  very  old  man.  He  was  the  greatest  Pharaoh 
in  the  New  Empire  if  not  in  all  Egyptian  history. 

Tethmosis  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amcnophis  II.,  whom 
he  had  associated  on  the  throne  at  the  end  of  his  reign.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  lead  an  army  into  Syria, 
where  revolt  was  again  rife;  he  reached  and  perhaps  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  returned  home  to  Thebes  with  seven  captive 
kings  of  Tikhsi  and  much  spoil.'  The  kings  he  sacrificed  to 
Ammon  and  hanged  six  bodies  on  the  walb.  while  the  seventh 
was  carried  soul  h  to  Napata  and  there  exposed  as  a  terror  to  the 
Ethiopians.  -  Amenophis  reigned  twenty-six  years  and  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Tethmosis  IV.,  who  is  best  remembered  by  a 
granite  tablet  recording  his  clearance  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  •  He 
also  warred  in  northern  Syria  and  in  Cush.  His  son  Amcnophis 
III.,  c.  1400  B.C.,  was  a  mighty  builder,  especially  at  Thebes, 
where  his  reign  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great 
temples,  Luxor  being  his  creation,  while  avenues  of  rams,  pylons, 
&c.,  were  added  on  a  vast  scale  to  Kamak.  *  He  married  a  certain 
Taia.  who,  though  apparently  of  humble  parentage,  was  held  in 

great  honour  by  her  husband  as  afterwards  by  her  son. 
^m«m9pa    Amenophis  III.  warred  in  Ethiopia,  but  his  sway  was 

long  unquestioned  from  Napata  to  the  Euphrates. 
Small  objects  with  his  name  and  that  of  Taia  are  found  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  Greece.  Through  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  cuneiform  tablets  deposited  by  his  successor  in 
the  archives  at  Tell  el-Amama,  we  can  see  how  the  rulers  of  the 
great  kingdoms  beyond  the  river,  Mitanni,  Assyria  and  even 
Babylonia,  corresponded  with  Amcnophis,  gave  their  daughters 
to  him  in  marriage,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
his  friendship.  The  king  of  Cyprus  too  courted  him;  while 
within  the  empire  the  descendants  of  the  Syrian  dynasts  con- 
quered by  his  father,  having  been  educated  in  Egypt,  ruled 
their  paternal  possessions  as  the  abject  slaves  of  Pharaoh.  A 
constant  stream  of  tribute  poured  into  Egypt,  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  all  the  splendid  works  that  were  executed.  Ameno|^is 
caused  a  series  of  large  scarabs  unique  in  their  kind  to  be  engraved 
with  the  name  and  parentage  of  his  queen  Taia,  followed  by 
varying  texts  commemorating  like  medals  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom,  his  secondary  marriage  with  Gilukhtpa,  dau^ter 
of  the  king  of  Miunni,  the  formation  of  a  sacred  lake  at  Thebes, 
a  great  hunt  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  number  of  lions  the  king  slew 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  The  colossi  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  the  Homeric  hero  Memnon,  which  look 
over  the  western  plain  of  Thebes,  represent  this  king  and  were 


placed  before  the  entrance  of  bis  funerary  temple,  the  rot  of 
which  has  disappeared.  His  palace  lay  farther  south  on  the  west 
bank,  built  of  crude  brick  covered  with  painted  stucco.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  Syria  was  invaded  by  the 
Hittites  from  thi  north  and  the  people  called  the  Khabiri  from 
the  eastern  desert;  some  of  the  kinglets  conspired  with  the 
invaders  to  overthrow  the  Egyptian  power,  while  those  who 
remained  loyal  sent  alarming  reports  to  their  sovereign. 

Amenophis  IV.,  son  of  Amenophis  III.  and  Taia,  was  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  character  in  the  long  line  of  the  Pharaohs. 
He  was  a  religious  fanatic,  who  had  probably  been  high 
priest  of  the  sun -god  at  HeliopoUs,  and  had  come  to  |^' 
view  the  sun  as  the  visible  source  of  life,  creattoo, 
growth  and  activity,  whose  power  was  demonstrated  in  foreign 
lands  almost  as  clearly  as  in  Egypt.  Thrusting  aside  all  the 
multitudinous  deities  of  Egypt  and  all  the  mythology  even  of 
Heliopolis.  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cult  of  the  visible  sun-disk, 
applying  to  it  as  its  chief  name  the  hitherto  rare  word  Atou, 
meaning  "  sun  ";  the  traditional  divine  name  Harakht  (Horns 
of  the  horizon),  given  to  the  hawk-headed  sun-god  of  Heliopolis, 
was  however  allowed  to  subsist  and  a  temple  was  built  at  Karnak 
to  this  god.  The  worship  of  the  other  gods  was  officially  recog< 
nixed  until  his  fifth  year,  but  then  a  sweeping  reform  was  initiated 
by  which  apparently  the  new  cult  alone  was  permitted.  Of  the 
old  deities  Ammon  represented  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  interests,  and  against  this  long  favoured  deity  the 
Pharaoh  hurled  himself  with  fury.  He  changed  his  own  name 
from  Amenhotp,  "  Ammon  is  satisfied,"  to  Akhenaton,  "  pious 
to  Aton,"  erased  the  name  and  figure  of  Ammon  from  the 
monuments,  even  where  it  occurred  as  part  of  his  own  father's 
name,  abandoned  Thebes,  the  magnificent  city  of  Ammon,  and 
built  a  new  capital  at  El  Aroama  in  the  pUin  of  Hermopolis,  on 
a  virgin  site  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This  with  a  large  area 
around  he  dedicated  to  Aton  In  the  sixth  year,  while  splendid 
temples,  palaces,  houses  and  tombs  for  his  god,  for  himself  and 
for  his  courtiers  were  rising  around  him;  apparently  also  this 
"  son  of  Aton  "  swore  an  oath  never  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Aton's  special  domain.  Hiere  are  signs  also  t  hat  the 
polytheistic  word  "  gods  "  was  obliterated  on  many  of  the  monu- 
ments, but  other  divine  names,  though  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  Akhenaton *s  work,  were  left  untouched  where  they  already 
existed.  In  all  local  temples  the  worship  of  Aton  was  instituted. 
The  confiscated  revenues  of  Ammon  and  the  tribute  from  Syria 
and  Cush  provided  ample  means  for  adorning  Ekhaton  (Akhc- 
talon),  "  the  horizon  of  Aton,"  the  new  capital,  and  for  richly 
rewarding  those  who  adopted  the  Aton  teaching  fervently. 
But  meanwhile  the  political  needs  of  the  empire  were  neglected; 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  III.  were  never  properly  met;  the  dynasts  in  Syria 
were  at  warairrangst  themselves,  intriguing  with  the  great  lliltite 
advance  and  with  the  Khabiri  invaders.  Those  who  relied  on 
Pharaoh  and  remained  loyal  as  their  fathers  had  done  sent  letter 
after  letter  appealing  for  aid  against  their  foes.  But  though  a 
general  was  despatched  with  some  troops,  he  seems  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  in  misjudging  the  quarrels.  At  length  the 
tone  of  t  he  let  lers  becomes  one  of  despair,  in  which  flight  to  Egypt 
appears  the  only  resource  left  for  the  adherents  of  the  Egyptian 
cause.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  Egyptian  rule  in  Syria  had 
probably  ceased  altogether.  Akhenaton  died  in  or  about  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  c.  1350  B.C.  He  had  a  family  of 
daughters,  who  appeared  constantly  with  him  in  all  ceremonies, 
but  no  son.  Two  sons-in-law  followed  him  with  brief  reigns; 
but  the  second,  Tutenkhaton,  soon  changed  his  name  to  Tuten> 
khamAn,  and,  vrithout  abandoning  Ekhaton  entirely,  began  to 
restore  to  Kamak  its  ancient  splendour,  with  new  monuments 
dedicated  to  Ammon.  Akhenaton's  reform  had  not  reached 
deep  amongst  the  masses  of  the  population;  they  probably 
retained  all  their  old  religious  customs  and  superstitions,  while 
the  priesthoods  throughout  the  country  must  have  been  fiercely 
opposed  to  the  heretic's  work,  even  if  silenced  during  his  lifetime 
by  force  and  bribes.  One  more  adherent  of  his  named  Ay,  a 
priest,  ruled  for  a  short  time,  but  now  Aton  waa  only  one  of  many 
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gods.  At  length  t  general  ntmed  KannaUb,  who  had  lerved 
uBder  Akhenaton,came  to  the  throne  as  a  whole-hearted  supporter 
of  the  old  religion;  soon  A  ton  and  his  royal  following  suffered 
the  fate  that  they  had  imposed  upon  Ammon;  their  monuments 
woe  destroyed  and  their  names  and  figures  erased,  while  those 
of  Amman  were  restored.  From  the  time  of  Ramescs  II.  onwards 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  heretics  were  counted  to  Harmahib, 
and  Akbenaton  was  described  as  "  that  criminal  of  Akhetaton." 
Harmahib  had  to  bring  order  as  a  practical  man  Into  the  long- 
ae^ected  administration  of  the  country  and  to  suppress  the 
eztoctioas  of  the  official  classes  by  severe  measures.  His  laws  to 
this  end  were  engraved  on  a  great  stela  in  the  temple  of  Kamak, 
of  which  sufficient  remains  to  bear  witness  to  his  high  aims, 
while  the  prosperity  of  the  succeeding  reigns  shows  how  well 
be  realized  the  necessities  of  the  state.  He  probably  began  also  to 
re-esublish  the  prestige  of  Egypt  by  military  expeditions  in  the 
sornmading  countries. 

Harmahib  appears  to  have  legitimated  his  rule  by  marriage 
to  a  royal  princess,  but  it  is  probable  that  Rameses  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  founder  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  was  not 
dosely  related  to  him.  Rameses  in  his  brief  reign  of 
two  years  planned  and  began  the  great  colonnaded 
hall  <tf  Kamak,  proving  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ideas,  though 
probably  too  M  to  carry  them  out;  this  task  he  left  to  his  son 
Scti  I.,  who  reigned  one  year  with  his  father  and  on  the  latter's 
death  was  ready  at  once  to  subdue  the  BedouiQ  Shasu,  who  had 
uvadcd  Palestine  and  withheld  all  tribute.  This  task  was  quickly 
accomplished  and  Seti  pushed  onward  to  the  Lebanon.  Here 
cedars  were  fdled  for  him  by  the  Syrian  princes,  and  the  Phoe- 
oidaas  paid  homage  before  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  The 
Ubyaas  had  also  to  be  dealt  with,  and  afterwards  Seti  advanced 
again  throng  Palestine,  ravaged  the  land  of  the  Amoritcs  and 
came  into  oonffict  with  the  Hittites.  The  latter,  however,  were  now 
fimly  cstabGshed  in  the  Orontes  valley,  and  a  treaty  with  Mutallu, 
the  king  of  Kheta,  reigning  far  away  in  Cappadoda,  probably 
ended  the  wars  of  Seti.  In  his  ninth  year  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  gudd  mines  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Nubia  and  improved  the 
road  thither.  Meanwhile  the  great  work  at  Kamak  projected 
by  his  father  was  going  forward,  and  throughout  Egypt  the 
injurks  d(me  to  the  monuments  by  Akhenaton  were  thoroughly 
repaired;  the  erased  inscriptions  and  figures  were  restored,  not 
withoot  many  blimders.  Seti's  temple  at  Abydos  and  hb 
gaOeried  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  stand  out 
as  the  nost  splendid  examples  of  their  kind  in  design  and  in 
^^^^  decoration.  Ramescs  II.  succeeded  at  an  early  age 
2^"""  and  reigned  sixty-seven  years,  during  which  he 
finished  much  that  was  begun  by  Seti  and  filled  all 
Egypt  and  Nubia  with  his  own  monuments,  some  of  them  beauti- 
ful, bat  most,  necessarily  entrusted  to  inferior  workmen,  of 
coarse  execution.  The  excavation  of  the  rock  temple  of  Abu 
Stmbd  and  the  comi^etion  of  the  great  hall  of  Kamak  were  his 
greatest  achievements  in  architecture.  His  wars  began  in  his 
secood  year,  their  field  comprising  the  Nubians,  the  Libyans, 
the  Syrians  and  the  Hittites.  In  his  fifth  year,  near  Kadcsh 
eo  the  Onmtes,  his  army  was  caught  unprepar^l  and  divided 
by  a  stxoAg  force  of  chariots  of  the  Hittites  and  their  allies,  and 
RamcMS  himself  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  but 
throoi^  h»  personal  courage  the  enemy  was  kept  at  bay  till 
reinfofcements  came  up  and  turned  the  disaster  into  a  victory. 
The  incidents  of  this  episode  were  a  favourite  subject  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  hb  temples,  where  their  representation  was  accompanied 
by  a  poetical  versi<m  of  the  affair  and  other  explanatory  inscrip- 
tiooa.  Kadesh,  however,  was  not  captured,  and  after  further 
ooatests^  in  hb  twenty-first  year  Rameses  and  the  Hittite  king 
Khattttsil  (Kheta-sar)  made  peace,  with  a  defensive  alliance 
against  foreign  aggrosion  and  internal  revolt  (see  HrmTES). 
Thanks  to  Winckler's  discoveries,  the  cuneiform  text  of  thb 
treaty  from  Boghaa  Keu!  can  now  be  compared  with  the  hiero- 
llypliic  text  at  Kamak.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year,  e.  1250  b.c., 
Khattosil  with  hb  friend  or  subject  the  king  of  Kode  came  from 
Us  distant  capital  to  see  the  wonders  of  Egypt  in  person,  bringing 
of  fab  daughters  to  be  wife  of  the  splendid  Pharaoh. 


Rameses  11.  paid  much  attention  to  the  Delta,  which  had  been 
neglected  until  the  days  of  Seti  I.,  and  resided  there  constantly; 
the  temple  of  Tanb  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned 
by  him;  a  colossus  of  the  king  placed  here  was  over  90  ft.  in 
height,  exceeding  in  scale  even  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  colossi 
which  he  had  erected  in  his  mortuary  temple  of  the  Ramesseum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  long  reign  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
the  old  king  diminished.  I^e  military -spirit  awakened  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Hyksos  had  again  departed  from  the  Egyptian 
nation;  mercenaries  from  the  Sudan,  from  Libya  and  from  the 
northern  nations  supplied  the  armies,  while  foreigners  settled  in 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Delta  and  harried  the  coasts.  It  was  a 
time  too  when  the  noovements  of  the  nations  that  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  ancient  worid  were  about  to  be  particularly  active. 
Mineptah,  e.  1225  B.C.,  succeeding  his  father  Rameses  II.,  had 
to  fight  many  battles  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom  and 
empire.  Apparently  most  of  the  fighting  was  finished  by  the 
fifth  year  of  hu  reign;  in  hb  mortuary  temple  at  Thebes  he  set 
up  a  stela  of  that  date  recording  a  great  victory  over  the  Libyan 
immigrants  and  invaders,  which  rendered  the  much  harried 
land  of  Egypt  safe.  The  last  lines  picture  this  condition  with 
the  crushing  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Libya  was  wasted,  the 
Hittites  pacified,  Canaan,  Ashkelon  (Ascalon),  Gezer,  Yenoam 
sacked  and  plundered:  "Israel  b  desolated,  his  seed  is  not, 
Khor  (Palestine)  has  become  a  widow  (without  protector)  for 
Egypt."  The  Libyans  are  accompanied  by  allies  whose  names, 
Sherden,  Shekelesh,  Ekwesh,  Lukku,  Teresh,  suggest  identifica- 
tions with  Sardinians,  Siceb,  Achaeans,  Lycians  and  Tyrseni 
or  Etruscans.  The  Sherden  had  been  in  the  armies  of 
Rameses  II.,  and  are  dbtinguishcd  by  their  remarkable  helmets 
and  apparently  body  armour  of  metal.  The  Lukku  are  certainly 
the  same  as  the  Lycians.  Probably  they  were  all  sea-rovers 
from  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were 
willing  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  the  Libyans  in  raids  on  the 
rich  lands  of  Egypt.  Mineptah  was  one  of  the  most  unconscion- 
able usurpers  of  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors,  including 
those  of  his  own  father,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  set  him 
the  example.  The  coarse  cutting  of  his  cartouches  contrasts  with 
the  splendid  finbh  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  work  which  they 
disfigure.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  due  to  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  priests  and  people,  leading  them  to 
rededicate  the  monuments  in  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  or  a 
somewhat  insane  desire  of  the  king  to  perpetuate  hb  own  memory 
in  a  singulariy  unfortunate  manner.  Mineptah,  the  thirteenth 
son  In  the  huge  family  of  Rameses,  must  have  been  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne;  after  hb  first  years  of  reign  hb  energies 
gave  way,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  inglorious 
rulers,  Seti  II.,  the  queen  Tuosri,  Amenmesse,  Siptah;  the  names 
of  the  last  two  were  erased  from  their  monuments. 

A  great  papyrus  written  after  the  death  of  Rameses  III.  and 
recording  his  gifts  to  the  temples  briefly  reviews  the  conditions 
of  these  troublous  times.  "  The  land  of  Egypt  was 
in  the  hands  of  chiefs  and  rulers  of  towns,  great  and 
small  slaying  each  other;  afterwards  a  certain  Syrian 
made  himself  chief;  he  made  the  whole  land  tributary  before 
him;  he  united  his  companions  and  plundered  their  property 
(/.«.  of  the  other  chiefs).  They  made  the  gods  like  men,  and  no 
offerings  were  presented  in  the  temples.  But  when  the  gods 
inclined  themselves  to  peace  .  .  .  they  established  their  son 
Setenkhot  (Setnekht)  to  be  ruler  of  every  land."  Of  the  Syrian 
occupation  we  know  nothing  further.  Setenkhot,  c.  iico  B.C., 
had  a  very  short  reign  and  was  not  counted  as  legitimate,  but 
he  established  a  lasting  dynasty  (probably  by  conciliating  the 
priesthood).  He  was  father  of  Rameses  III.,  who  revived  the 
glories  of  the  empire.  The  dangers  that  menaced  Egypt  now 
were  similar  to  those  which  Minepuh  had  to  meet  at  his  accession. 
Again  the  Libyans  and  the  "  peoples  of  the  sea  "  were  acting 
in  concart.  The  latter  now  comprised  Peleset  (the  Cretans, 
ancestors  of  the  Philistinss),  Thekd,  Shekelesh,  Dcnyen 
(Danaoi?)  and  Weshesh;  they  had  invaded  Syria  from  Asia 
Minor,  reaching  the  Euphrates,  destroying  the  Hittite  cities 
and  progressing  southwards,  while  their  ships  gathered  plunder 
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Trom  the  coasts  of  the  Delta.  This  fleet  joined  the  Libyan 
invaders,  but  was  overthrown  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  ranks  there  actually  served  many  Sherden  and  Kchaka, 
Sardinian  and  Libyan  mercenaries.  Egypt  itself  was  thus  clear 
of  enemies;  but  the  chariots  and  warriors  of  the  Philistines  and 
their  associates  were  advancing  through  Syria,  their  families 
and  goods  following  in  ox-carts,  and  their  ships  accompanying 
them  along  the  shore.  Rameses  led  out  his  army  and  fleet 
against  them  and  struck  them  so  decisive  a  blow  that  the  migrat- 
ing swarm  submitted  to  his  rule  and  paid  him  tribute.  In  his 
eleventh  year  another  Libyan  invasion  had  to  be  met,  and  his 
suzerainty  in  Palestine  forcibly  asserted.  His  vigour  was  equal 
to  all  these  emergencies  and  the  later  years  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  peace.  Rameses  III.,  however,  was  not  a  great  ruler. 
He  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  decadence,  imitative  rather 
than  ori^natlng.  It  is  evident  that  Rameses  II.  was  the  model 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  conform,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
to  preserve  himself  from  the  weakening  influences  of  priestcraft. 
To  the  temples  he  not  only  restored  the  property  which  had  been 
given  to  them  by  former  kings,  but  he  also  added  greatly  to  their 
wealth;  the  Theban  Ammon  naturally  received  by  far  the 
greatest  share,  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  gods  together. 
The  land  held  in  the  name  of  different  deities  is  estimated  at 
about  X5%  of  the  whole  of  Egypt;  various  temples  of  Ammon 
owned  two-thirds  of  this,  Re  of  Heliopolis  and  Ptah  of  Memphis 
being  the  next  in  wealth.  His  palace  was  at  Medinet  ^bu  on 
the  west  bank  of  Thebes  in  the  south  quarter;  and  here  he 
built  a  great  temple  to  Ammon,  adorned  with  scenes  from  his 
victories  and  richly  provided  with  divine  offerings.  Although 
Egypt  probably  was  prosperous  on  the  whole,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly great  distress  amongst  certain  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  read  in  a  papyrus  of  a  strike  of  starving  labourers  in 
the  Theban  necropolis  who  would  not  work  until  corn  was  given 
to  them,  and  apparently  the  government  storehouse  was  empty 
at  the  time,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  bad  Nile.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  old  king  a  plot  in  the  harem  to  assassinate  him, 
and  apparently  to  place  one  of  his  sons  on  the  throne,  was  dis- 
covered and  its  investigation  ordered,  leading  after  his  death  to 
the  condemnation  of  many  high-placed  men  and  women.  Nine 
kings  of  the  name  of  Rameses  now  followed  each  other  ingloriously 
in  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  to  the  end  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty,  the  power  of  the  high  priests  of  Ammon  ever  growing 
at  their  expense.  At  this  time  the  Theban  necropolis  was  being 
more  systematically  robbed  than  ever  before.  Under  Rameses 
IX.  an  investigation  took  place  which  showed  that  one  of  the 
royal  tombs  before  the  western  cliffs  had  been  completely 
ransacked  and  the  mummies  burnt.  Three  years  later  the 
Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  was  attacked  and  the  sepulchres 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  were  robbed. 

The  authority  of  the  last  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
Rameses  XII.,  was  shadowy.  Hrihor,  the  high  priest  in  his 
j^  retgn,  gradually  gathered  into  his  own  hands  all  real 

OeJtefo  power,  and  succeeded  him  at  Thebes,  c.  iioo  B.C., 
Dyatuttut  while  a  prince  at  Tanis  named  Smendes  (Esbent^ti) 
JJJjJJ  founded  a  separate  dynasty  in  the  Delta  (Dynasty 
'^^  XXL).  From  this  period  dates  a  remarkable  papyrus 
containing  the  report  of  an  envoy  named  UnamAn,  sent  to  Syria 
by  Hrihor  to  obtain  cedar  timber  from  Byblus.  He  took  with 
him  an  image  of  Ammon  to  bestow  life  and  health  on  the  prince 
of  Byblus,  but  apparently  no  other  provision  for  the  journey 
or  for  the  negotiations  beyond  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Smendes  and  a  little  gold  and  silver.  Smendes  had  trading  ships 
in  the  Phoenician  ports,  but  even  his  influence  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  other  commercial  or  pirate  centres,  while  Hrihor  was 
of  no  account  except  in  so  far  as  he  might  pay  w^  for  the  cedar 
wood  he  required.  UnamOn  was  robbed  on  the  voyage,  the  prince 
of  Byblus  rebuffed  him,  and  when  at  last  the  latter  agreed  to 
provide  the  timber  it  was  only  in  exchange  for  substantial  gifts 
hastily  sent  for  from  Egypt  (including  rolls  of  papyrus)  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  follow.  The  prince,  however,  seems  to  have 
acknowledged  to  some  extent  the  divinity  of  Ammon  and  the 
debt  owed  by  Phoenicia  to  Egyptian  culture,  and  pitied  the  many 


misfortunes  of  Unamftn.  The  narrative  shows  the  feebleness  of 
Egypt  abroad.  The  Tanite  line  of  kings  generally  had  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  high  priests  of  Thebes;  the  descendants  of  Hrihor, 
however,  sometimes  by  marriage  with  princesses  of  the  other  line, 
could  assume  cartouches  and  royal  titles,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Ethiopia  may  have  been 
ruled  with  the  Thebais,  but  the  records  of  the  time  are  very 
scanty.  Syria  was  wholly  lost  to  Egypt.  The  mummies  from 
the  despoiled  tombs  of  the  kings  were  the  object  of  much  anxious 
care  to  the  kings  of  this  dynasty;  afteq  being  removed  from  one 
tomb  to  another,  they  were  finally  deposited  in  a  shaft  near  the 
temple  of  Deir  el  Bahri,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  until  the  demand  for  antiquities  at  last  brought 
the  plunderer  once  more  to  their  hiding-place;  eventually  they 
were  all  secured  for  the  Cairo  museum,  where  they  may  now  be 
seen. 

Libyan  soldiers  had  k>ng  been  employed  in  the  army,  and 
their  military  chiefs  settled  in  the  large  towns  and  acquired 
wealth  and  power,  while  the  native  rulers  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
The  Tanite  dynasty  may  have  risen  from  a  Libyan  stock,  though 
there  b  nothing  to  prove  it;  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  are  clearly 
from  their  names  of  foreign  extraction,  and  their  genealogy  in- 
dicates distinctly  a  Libyan  military  origin  in  a  family  of  rulers  of 
HeradeopoHs  Magna,  in  Middle  Egypt.  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  I., 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  c.  950  B.C.,  seems  to  have  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  and  his  son  married  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  Heradeopolis 
seems  henceforth  for  several  centuries  to  have  been  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt,  which  was  considered  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
province.  Sheshonk  secured  Thebes,  making  one  of  his  sons 
high  priest  of  Ammon,  and  whereas  Solomon  appears  to  have 
dealt  with  a  king  of  Egypt  on  something  like  an  equal  footing, 
Sheshonk  re-established  Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine  and  Nubia, 
and  his  expedition  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  subdued  Israel 
as  well  as  Judah,  to  judge  by  the  list  of  city  names  which  be 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  Osorkon  I. 
inherited  a  prosperous  kingdom  from  his  father,  but  no  further 
progress  was  made.  It  required  a  strong  hand  to  curb  the 
Libyan  chieftains,  and  divisions  soon  began  to  show  themsdvcs 
in  the  kingdom.  The  XXIInd  Dynasty  lasted  through  many 
generations;  but  there  were  rival  kings,  and  M.  Legrain  thinks 
that  he  has  proof  that  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty  was  contempor- 
aneous with  the  end  of  the  XXIInd.  The  kings  of  the  XXIIIrd 
Dynasty  had  little  hold  upon  the  subject  princes,  who  spent  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  feuds  amongst  themselves.  A  native 
kingdom  had  meanwhile  been  established  in  Ethiopia.  Our 
first  knowledge  of  it  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  Ethiopian  king 
Pankhi  already  held  the  Thebais.  The  energetic  prince  of  Sais, 
Tefnakht,  followed  by  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Delta,  subdued 
most  of  Middle  Egypt,  and  by  uniting  these  forces  threatened 
the  Ethiopian  border.  Heradeopolis  Ma^a,  however,  with  its 
petty  king  Pefteuaubasti,  held  out  against  Tefnakht,  and 
Pankhi  coming  to  its  aid  not  only  drove  Tefnakht  out  of  Middle 
Egypt>  but  also  captured  Memphis  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  princes  and  chiefs;  in  all  these  included  four  "  kings  " 
and  fourteen  other  chiefs.  According  to  Diodorus  the  Ethiopian 
state  was  theocratic,  ruled  through  the  king  by  the  priests  of 
Ammon.  The  account  is  probably  exaggerated;  but  even  in 
Pankhi's  record  the  piety  of  the  king,  espedally  towards  Ammon, 
is  very  marked. 

The  XXIVth  Dynasty  consisted  of  a  single  Saite  king  named 
Bocchoris  (Bekerrinf),  son  of  Tefnachthus,  apparently  the  above 
Tefnakht.  Another  Ethiopian  invader,  Shabako 
(Sabacon),  Is  said  to  have  burnt  Bocchoris  alive.  The  SUSST 
Ethiopian  rule  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  was  now  firmly 
established,  and  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  together 
might  have  been  employed  in  conquest  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia; 
but  at  this  very  time  the  Assyrian  empire,  risen  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  military  greatness,  began  to  menace  Egypt.  The 
Ethiopian  could  do  no  more  than  encourage  or  support  the 
Syrians  in  their  fight  for  freedom  against  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 
Shabako  was  followed  by  Shebitku  and  Shebilkti  by  Tirhaka 
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(Tmhiak,  Tancos).  Tiiliaka  was  energetic  in  opposing  the 
Assyrian  advance,  but  in  670  B.C.  Esarhaddon  defeated  his 
army  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  captured  Memphis  with  the  royal 
harem  and  took  great  spoiL  The  Egyptian  resistance  to  the 
Assyrians  was  probably  only  half-hearted;  in  the  north  especi- 
ally that  must  have  been  a  strong  party  against  the  Ethiopian 
ruk.  Tlrhaka  laboured  to  propitiate  the  north  country,  and 
probably  rendered  the  Ethiopian  rule  acceptable  throughout 
EgypL  Notwithstanding,  the  Assyrian  king  entrusted  the 
government  and  collection  of  tribute  to  the  native  chiefs;  twenty 
princes  in  all  are  enumerated  in  the  records,  including  one 
Assyrian  to  hold  the  key  of  Egypt  at  Pelusium.  Scarcely  had 
Esarhaddon  withdrawn  before  Tirhaka  returned  from  his  refuge 
in  the  south  and  the  Assyrian  garrisons  were  massacred.  Esar- 
haddon promptly  prepared  a  second  expedition,  but  died  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  in  668  B.C.;  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  sent  it  forward, 
rooted  Tirhaka  and  reinstated  the  governors.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Necho  (Niku),  king  of  Sais  and  Memphis,  father  of 
Fsammetichus,  the  founder  of  the  XXVIlh  Dynasty.  We  next 
bear  that  correspondence  with  Tirhaka  was  intercepted,  and 
that  Necho,  together  with  Pekrilr  of  Psapt  (at  the  entrance  to 
the  Wadi  Tumilal)  and  the  Assyrian  governor  of  Pelusium,  was 
taken  to  Nineveh  in  chains  to  answer  the  charge  of  treason. 
Whatever  nuy  have  occurred,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  send 
Necho  back  loaded  with  honours  and  surrounded  by  a  retinue 
oi  As^rian  officials.  Upper  Egypt,  however,  was  loyal  to  Tirhaka, 
and  even  at  Memphis  the  burial  of  an  Apis  bull  was  dated  by 
the  priests  as  in  his  reign.  Immediately  afterwards  he  died. 
£Ds  nephew  Tandamane,  received  by  the  Upper  country  with 
acclamations,  besieged  and  captured  Memphis,  Necho  being 
probably  slain  in  the  encounter.  But  in  661  (?)  Assur-bani-pal 
drove  the  Ethiopian  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  pursued  him  up  the 
Nile  and  sacked  Thebes.  This  was  the  last  and  most  tremendous 
visitation  of  the  Assyrian  scourge. 

Psammcticbos  (Psammfttk),  664-610  B.C.,  the  son  of  Necho, 
ncceeded  his  father  as  a  vasud  of  Assyria  in  his  possessions  of 
Memphis  and  Sais,  allied  himself  with  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  and  aided  by  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries, 
extended  and  consolidated  his  power.'  By^  the  ninth 
year  <tf  his  reign  he  was  in  full  possession  of  Thebes.  Assur- 
banl-pal's  energies  throughout  this  crisis  were  entirely  occupied 
with  revolts  nearer  home,  in  Babylon,  Elam  and  Arabia.  The 
Assyrian  aims  again  triumphed  everywhere,  but  at  the  cost  of 
complete  exhaustion.  Under  the  firm  and  wise  rule  of  Psam- 
netkhus,  Egypt  recovered  its  prosperity  after  the  terrible  losses 
inflicted  by  internal  wars  and  the  decade  of  Assyrian  invasions. 
The  revenue  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Psammetichus 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  with  three  strong  garrisons, 
placing  the  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  especially  at  the 
Pdnsiac  Daphnae  in  the  N.E.,  from  which  quarter  the  most 
formidable  enemy  was  likely  to  appear.  The  Assyrians  did  not 
move  against  him,  but  a  great  S^thian  horde,  destroying  all 
bcfoTB  it  in  its  southward  advance,  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  turned  back  by  presents  and  entreaties.  Diplomacy 
backed  np  by  vigorous  preparations  may  have  deterred  the 
Scythians  from  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  crossing  the  desert 
,  to  Egypt.  Before  his  death  Psammetichus  had  advanced  into 
southern  Palestine  and  captured  Azotus. 

When  Psammetichus  began  to  reign  the  situation  of  Egypt 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  Empire. 
Tlie  development  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  contact 
with  new  peoples  and  new  civilizations  in  peace  and  war  had 
g^ven  birth  to  new  ideas  among  the  Egyptians  and  at  the  same 
time  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  The  Theban 
mpnoMcy  was  gone  and  the  Delta  was  now  the  wealthy  and 
progressive  part  of  Egypt;  piety  increased  amongst  the  masses, 
uneatciprising  and  onwariike,  but  proud  of  their  illustrious 
antiqaity.  Thebes  and  Ammon  and  the  traditions  of  the  Empire 
savoured  too  mnch  now  of  the  Ethiopian;  the  priests  of  the 
McfipUte  and  Deltaic  dynasty  thereupon  turned  deliberately 

^Thaa,  it  may  be  renarfced,  is  the  time  vaguely  represented  by 
the  Dodecarchy  of  Herodotus. 


for  their  models  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
Memphis,  and  the  sculptures  and  texts  on  tomb  and  temple  had 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Old  Kiugdoro. 
In  other  than  religious  matters,  however,  the  Egyptians  were 
inventing  and  perhaps  borrowing.  To  enumerate  a  few  examples 
of  this  which  are  already  definitely  known:  we  find  that  the 
forms  of  legal  and  business  documents  became  more  precise; 
the  mechanical  arts  of  casting  in  bronze  on  a  core  and  of  moulding 
figures  and  pottery  were  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence; and  portraiture  in  the  round  on  its  highest  plane  was  better 
than  ever  before  and  admirably  lifelike,  revealing  careful  study 
of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  individual. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho,  610-594  b.c  Taking  advantage 
of  the  helpless  state  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital  was  assailed 
by  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  the  new  Pharaoh  prepared 
an  expedition  to  recover  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Syria.  Josiah  alone,  faithful  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  opposed 
him  with  his  feeble  force  at  Megiddo  and  was  easily  overcome 
and  slain.  Necho  went  forward  to  the  Euphrates,  put  the  land 
to  tribute,  and,  in  the  case  of  Judah  at  any  rate,  filled  the  throne 
with  his  own  nominee  (see  Jehoiaxim).  The  fall  of  Nineveh 
and  the  division  of  the  spoil  gave  to  Nabopolasser,  king  of 
Babylon,  the  inheritance  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  west,  and  he  at 
once  despatched  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to  fight  Necho.  The 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  forces  met  at  Carchemish  (605),  and 
the  rout  of  the  latter  was  so  complete  that  Necho  relinquished 
Syria  and  might  have  lost  Egypt  as  well  had  not  the  death  of 
Nabopolasser  recalled  the  victor  to  Babylon.  Herodotus  relates 
that  in  Necho's  reign  a  Phoenician  ship  despatched  from  Egypt 
actually  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  complete  a  canal  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  which  connected 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  way  of  the  Lower  Egyptian 
Nile.  (See  Suez.)  The  next  king,  Psammetichus  II.,  594- 
589  B.C.,  according  to  one  account  made  an  expedition  to  Syria 
or  Phoenicia,  and  apparently  sent  a  mercenary  force  into  Ethiopia- 
as  far  as  Abu  Simbel.  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries),  589-570  B.C., 
fomented  rebellion  against  the  Babylonian  suzerainty  in  Judah, 
but  accomplished  little  there.  Herodotus,  however,  describes 
his  reign  as  exceedingly  prosperous.  The  mercenary  troops  at 
Elephantine  mutinied  and  attempted  to  desert  to  Ethiopia, 
but  were  brought  back  and  punished.  Later,  however,  a  dis- 
astrous expedition  sent  to  aid  the  Libyans  against  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cyrene  roused  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  the  native 
soldiery  at  favours  shown  to  the  mercenaries,  who  of  course  had 
taken  no  part  in  it.  Amasis  (Ahmosi)  II.  was  chosen  king  by 
the  former  (570-535  B.C.),  and  his  swarm  of  adherents  overcame 
the  Creek  troops  in  Apries'  pay  (see  Amasis).  None  the  less 
Amasis  employed  Greeks  in  numbers,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  their  tyrants.  His  rule  was  confined  to  Egypt  (and* 
perhaps  Cyprus),  but  Egypt  itself  was  very  prosperous.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years  he  was  threatened 
by  Nebuchadrezzar;  later  he  joined  the  league  against  Cyrus 
and  saw  with  alarm  the  fall  of  his  old  enemy.  A  few  months 
after  his  death,  525  B.C.,  the  invading  host  of  the  Persians  led 
by  Cambyses  reached  Egypt  and  dethroned  his  son  Psam- 
metichus III. 

Cambyses  at  first  conciliated  the  Egyptians  and  respected 
their  religion;  but,  perhaps  after  the  failure  of  his  expedition 
into  Ethiopia,  he  entirely  changed  his  policy,  and  his 
memory  was  generally  execrated.  He  left  Egypt  so 
completely  crushed  that  the  subsequent  usurpation 

v^  ^f  a^#a^  ^L. 

of  the  Persian  throne  was  marked  by  no  revolt  in  that  J^JZ^ 
quarter.     Darius,   531-486  B.C.,  proved  himself  a  ^^* 

beneficent  ruler,  and  in  a  visit  to  Egypt  displayed  his  considera- 
tion for  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  the  Great  Oasis  he 
built  a  temple  to  Ammon.  The  annual  tribute  imposed  on  the 
satrapy  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  was  heavy,  but  it  was  probably 
raised  with  ease.  The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  was 
completed  or  repaired,  and  commerce  flourished.  Documents 
dated  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  years  of  Darius  are 
not  uncommon,  but  apparently  at  the  very  end  of  his  reign. 


■one  yctn  after  Ihe  diiultt  of  HanlboD,  Egfpt  wu  Induced 
10  nbd.  Xens,  4g«-(S7  B.C.,  who  put  dawn  the  revolt  wiib 
Kvetity,  and  bis  lucceuoc  AiUierus,  466-41$  B.C.,  like 
Cambyiet,  wen  bitdul  to  tlie  Egyptlku.  The  diiotden  which 
mirkti]  Ibe  wxeuioo  of  Aitsiena  gave  Egypt  UKrtbei  onwr- 
lunity  to  rebel.  Their  ludert  were  Iniiot  the  libyui  of  Hue* 
■nd  the  Egypliin  Amynaem.  Aided  by  »n  Alhenlin  force, 
Inann  >lew  Uie  ulnp  Achiemena  at  the  battle  of  Paprcmii 
and  dotioyed  his  army:  but  Ihe  gairiioa  of  Memphia  held  out 
and  a  fresh  bast  from  Penia  raised  the  siege  and  in  luin  boieged 
the  Cieek  «nd  Egyptian  fores  on  the  island  of  Papremis.  At 
Last,  after  two  yean,  having  diverted  the  river  from  its  channel, 
captured  and  burnt  the  Athenian  ahips  and  quickly  ended 
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BsII.ani 
in  Egypt  until  a 


ull.ai 


n  Egypt  are  eiceedingl 
scanty.  The  inscription]  of  Fefteuauneil,  priest  of  Neith  I 
Sail,  and  from  his  position  the  native  authority  who  was  moi 
likely  to  be  consulted  by  Cambyies  and  Darius,  tells  of  hi 

been  found  at  Elephantine  and  at  Memphh.  Those  from  Ih 
former  locality  show  that  a  colony  o(  Jews  with  a  tempi 
dcdidied  to  Yahweh  Uehovib)  had  eiUbliibcd  themselves  1 
that  garrison  and  trading  post  [tee  Asidah).  Herodotus  visile 
Egypt  in  Ihe  reign  af  Atiaienes,  about  440  b.c.  Ilis  description 
of  Eg^pt,  partly  founded  on  Hecataeus,  who  had  been  there 
■bout  hfty  years  eiriier,  is  the  chief  source  of  inforoiallon  for  the 
hi!tory  of  the  Saite  kings  and  for  the  manners  of  the  times, 
but  hit  sUteraents  prove  to  be  far  from  correct  when  they  can 
(F.LL.G.) 
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40J  Bj;.,  and  Egypt  regaii 
VryuT"  anout  siity  years.  The  neat  mng  neieuret 
xxxt  (Nepheritcs  I.)  was  a  Mendesian  and  founded  the 
XXIXth  Dynasty.  After  Hakor  and  NefeurR  U.  the 
sovereignly  passed  to  Dynasty  XXX.,  the  last  native  Egyptian 
line.  Monuments  ol  all  these  kings  ore  known,  and  art  flourished 
particularly  under  the  Mendesian kingsNetLbtbarbeb(>Iectanebea 
or  Xectanebus  I.)  and  Nekhtnebf  [NccUnebes  JI.).  The  former 
came  to  the  throne  when  a  Persian  invasion  wu  Imminent, 
37S  B.C.  Hakor  had  already  formed  a  powerful  army,  largely 
composed  of  Creek  ttiercenaris.  This  army  Nekbiharbeb 
entnated  to  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  The  Persians,  however, 
succeeded  in  causing  his  recall  and  in  gaining  the  services  of 
his  lellDWH;ountryman  Iphicrales.  The  invading  army  consisted 
^t  100,000  barbarians  under  Phamahaaus  and  20,000  Creeks 
under  Iphicrates.  After  the  Egyptians  had  experienced  a 
reverse,  Iphicratfscounsclled  an  immediate  advance  on  Memphis. 
His  advice  was  not  followed  by  Phamabalus;  the  Egyptian 
king  collcclcd  his  forces  and  won  a  pitched  battle  ncai  Uendea. 
Pharnabazus  retreated  and  Egypt  was  free. 
Nekhtharheb  was  succeeded  by  ~    ■ 


fl  PltSTOItV 

Thus  miserably  fell  the  monarchy  of  the  nMiaota,  iHcf  ta 
uneiampled  duration  of  300D  years,  or  aa  some  ibiBk  lu  loocer. 
More  than  1000  yean  have  since  passed,  and  though  Egypt  bai 
from  time  to  lime  been  independent,  not  one  nalive  prince  hu 
sat  on  Che  throne  of  the  Phanohs.  "  There  iliall  be  no  more  ■ 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Eick.  m.  ij)  wu  piopbeiied 
in  the  days  of  Apries  aa  Ihe  final  slate  of  the  land. 

Ochut  treated  his  conquest  barbarously.  From  lhf>  brief 
re^establbliment  of  Persian  dominion  (coimled  by  Hanclho  as 
Dynasty  XXXI.}  no  dc  ' 
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h  the  king  of 


Egypt  secured  I 

the  SparUn  king  Agcsibut  and  a  fleet  under  the  Albenian  general 
Chabriai.  He  entered  Phoenicia  with  every  prospect  of  luccesa, 
but  having  oflended  Agesilaus  be  was  dethroned  in  a  miliUry 
revolt  which  give  the  crown  to  Nekhtnebf  or  Neilanebcg  II., 
the  last  nalive  king  of  Egypt.  At  this  moment  a  revolt  broke 
out.  The  prince  of  Mendes  almost  succeeded  In  overthrowing 
the  new  king.  Agcsilaus  defeated  the  rival  pretender  and  left 
Nckhlnehf  established  on  the  Lhrone.  But  the  opporlunlLy  of 
a  decisive  blow  against  Penia  wu  lost.  The  Mw  king, 
Anaienes  III.  Ochui,  determined  to  reduce  Egypt,  A  Grtt 
eipedtlion  was  defeated  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  ol  Nekhtnebf, 
but  a  second,  commanded  by  Ochui  binuell,  subdued  Egypt 
with  no  further  resistance  than  that  of  Ihe  Creek  garrison  of 
Felusium.  Nekhtnebf,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  them, 
retreated  to  Mcmpbb  and  fled  thence  to  Ethiopia,  mo  (?)  B.C. 


H 

York,  1S96). 

TMi  Caxfutit  iy  Altxandcr. — When,  In  )}>  B.C.,  ifter  Ibe 
battle  ol  lous,  Alexander  entered  Egypt,  he  wu  wckotsed  u 
a  deliverer.  The  Persian  goverDor  had  not  lotcis  enough  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  nowhere  eaperienced  even  the  show  of 
resistance.  He  visited  Memphis,  founded  Aleiandria,  and  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (Oasis  of  Siwa).  The  god 
declared  him  to  be  his  son,  renewing  thus  an  old  Ej^tian  con- 
vention or  belief;  OlymjHai  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
converse  with  Ammon,  even  as  the  molhen  of  Hatshepsut  and 
Amenophis  III.  are  represented  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Theban 
temples  lo  have  received  the  divine  essence.    At  this  stage  of  his 

to  [he  Macedonian  conqueror.  He  conciliated  the  inhabitants 
by  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  their  reli^on;  he  organiaed 
the  government  of  the  natives  under  two  oflicers,  who  must  liave 
been  already  known  10  them  (of  these  Petisis,  an  Egyptian,  soon 
resigned  his  share  into  Ihe  charge  of  his  colleague  Doka^is, 
who  bears  a  Persian  name.)  Bui  Alexander  designed  his  Greek 
foundation  ol  Alcisndria  to  be  the  capital,  and  entnulcd  the 
tan  lion  of  Egypt  and  the  control  of  its  army  and  navy  to  Greeks. 
Early  in  351  a.c.  he  wu  ready  to  depart,  and  led  his  forces  any 
to  Phoenicia.  A  granite  gateway  to  Ihe  temple  ol  KhnCUn  al 
Elephantine  bean  his  name  in  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  docu. 
tnenis  are  found  dated  in  liis  rdgn. 

r*<  FUUmaic  PaM.—On  the  division  ol  Aleiander'i 
domininns  in  313  B.C.,  Egypt  fell  to  Plolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
the  founder  of  Ihe  Ptolemaic  dynuty  (see  Ptolzhies).  Under 
these  rulers  the  rich  kingdom  wu  heavily  Uied  to  supply  the 
sinews  ol  war  and  to  support  every  kind  of  hvish  eipcnditure. 
OHiciils,  and  the  higher  ones  were  neariy  all  Greeks,  were  legion, 
but  Ihe  whole  system  wu  so  judickiutly  worked  that  lliere  wu 
little  discontent  amonpt  the  patient  peasantry.  During  Ihe 
reign  of  Philadelphus  the  land  gained  from  the  bed  ol  the  lake  % 
of  Moeris  wu  assigned  to  veteran  soldiers;  the  great  irmiea 
'      '  ipported  by  grants  of  farm 


lands,  ai 


IHellenl 


t  pbnied  in  colonies  and  garrisons  or  settled  themselves 
in  the  villages  throughout  the  country.  Upper  Stopt,  farthest 
from  ihe  ecnlre  ol  government,  wu  probably  least  affected  by 
the  new  influences,  though  the  first  Plolemy  established  the 
Greek  colony  ol  Plolemais  to  be  its  capital.  Intermarriages, 
however,  gradually  had  their  efiecl;  alter  the  revolt  of  Ibe 
natives  in  Ihe  reign  ol  Ptolemy  V.,  we  find  the  Creek  and 
Egyptian  elements  cloiely  intermingled.  Plolemy  I.  had 
established  the  cult  of  the  Mcmphite  Serapis  in  a  Graeco- 
Egyptian  form,  affording  a  common  ground  lor  nalive  and 
Hellenistic  worshippers.  The  gioalcr  numbei  ol  tbe  temples 
to  Ihe  native  deities  in  Upper  Efypt  and  In  Nulua  (lo  JD  rl  loulb 
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of  tbc  Catanct,  within  the  Dodecaichoenai)  were  built  under 
the  Ptoicnks.  No  serious  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Ptole- 
maic ruk  into  Ethiopia,  and  Ecgamenes,  the  Hellenizing  king  of 
Ethiopia,  was  evidently  in  alUance  with  Philopator;  in  the 
next  rctgn  two  native  kings,  probably  supported  by  Ethiopia, 
reigned  in  succession  at  Thebes.  That  famous  city  k>st  all  except 
its  reUgioiB  importance  under  the  Ptolemies;  after  the  *'  de- 
stmction  "  or  dismantling  by  Lathyrus  it  formed  only  a  series 
of  villages.  The  popuhtion  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. 
b  put  at  7,000,000  by  Diodorus,  who  also  says  that  it  was  greater 
then  than  it  ever  was  before;  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  in  his 
own  day,  it  was  not  much  less  though  somewhat  diminished. 
Civil  wars  and  revolts  must  have  greatly  injured  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  remarkaUe  that,  while  the  building 
and  decoration  of  temples  continued  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Auletcs  and  the  later  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra,  papyri  of  those 
times  whether  Greek  or  Egyptian  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 

The  Roman  Ferwd.—ln  30  B.a  Augustus  took  Egypt  as  the 
prize  of  cnoquest  He  treated  it  as  a  part  of  his  personal  domain, 
free  from  any  interference  by  the  senate.  In  the  main  lines 
the  Ptoiiemaic  organization  was  preserved,  but  Romans  were 
gmdually  intioduiNd  into  the  highest  offices.  On  Egypt  Rome 
depended  for  its  supplies  of  com;  entrenched  there,  a  revolting 
genera]  would  be  difficult  to  attadc,  and  by  simply  holding  back 
the  grain  ships  could  threaten  Rome  with  starvation.  No  senator 
thcrdore  was  permitted  to  take  office  or  oven  to  set  foot  in  the 
oountry  without  the  emperor's  spedal  leave,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
catttkm  the  highest  positbn,  that  of  prefect,  was  fiflod  by  a 
Roman  of  equestrian  rank  only.  As  the  representative  of  the 
emperor,  this  officer  assumed  the  place  occupied,  by  thf  king 
ndcr  the  old  order,  except  that  hh  power  was  limited  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Ckesar.  The  first  prefect,  Cornelius  Callus, 
tuned  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  new  yoke  by  force  of 
ams,  and  meeting  ambassadors  from  Ethiopia  at  Philae,  cstab- 
lisbed  a  nominal  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  frontier  district, 
which  had  been  abandcmed  by  the  later  Ptolemies.  The  third 
prefect,  Gaius  Petronaus,  cleared  the  neglected  canals  for  irriga- 
tioo;  he  abo  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  EthM)pians  and  pursued 
them  Car  up  the  NUe,  finally  storming  the  capital  of  Napata. 
Bat  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  Ethiopia.  In  succeeding 
reigns  orach  trouble  was  caused  by  jealousies  and  quarrels 
bit  ween  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  Augustus  had 
granted  privileges  as  valuable  as  those  accorded  to  the  Greeks. 
Aiming  at  the  wpkt  trade,  Adius  GaUus,  the  second  prefect  of 
Egypt  nnder  Augustus,  fasd  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  conquer  Arabia  Fdix;  the  valuable  Indian  trade,  however, 
was  seoired  by  Claudius  for  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  Arabu, 
axsd  the  Red  Sea  loates  were  improved.  Nero's  reign  especially 
narks  the  cocttmencement  of  an  era  of  proq>erity  which  lasted 
about  a  ccutvry.  Under  Veyfliian  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leonto- 
pola  in  the  Delta,  which  Onias  had  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Ptoleny  Fhilomelor,  was  closed;  worse  stUl,  a  great  Jewish 
irvoit  and  massacie  <^  the  Gredcs  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  resulted, 
after  a  stubborn  conflict  of  many  months  with  the  Roman  army 
oader  Mardns  Livianus  Turbo,  in  the  virtual  extermination  of 
the  Jewn  in  Alexandria  and  the  loss  of  all  their  privileges. 
Hadrian,  who  twice  visited  Egypt  (aj>.  zjo,  134)1  founded 
Aotiaoe  m  memory  of  his  drowned  favourite.  From  this  reign 
qpwajds  bcnldings  in  the  Giaeco-ftoman  style  were  erected 
thron^oot  the  country.  A  new  Sothic  qfde  bfegsn  in  aj>.  139, 
Under  Marcus  Aurelius  a  revolt  of  the  BuooUc  or  native  troopa 
cecnntcd  for  home  service  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the 
native  popnlation  and  was  suppressed  only  after  several  years 
of  fighting.  The  Bucolic  war  caused  infinite  damage  to  the 
a^ioilture  of  the  country  fnd  marks  the  beginning  of  its  rapid 
dedme  under  a  burdensome  taxation.  The  province  of  Africa 
«as  now  of  equal  importance  irith  Egypt  for  the  grain  su|^y 
of  the  cspital.  Avidius  Cassius,  who  led  the  Roman  forces  in  the 
«ar,  uauipcd  the  purple,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  armies 
«f  Syria  and  Egypt.  On  the  approach  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
adhatmsof  Cassius  slew  him,  and  the  clemency  of  the  emperor 
Rstored  peace.  After  the  downfall  of  the  hotoe  of  the  Antonincs, 


Pescennius  Niger,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Egypt,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of  Pertinax  (a.d.  193).  Scvcrus 
overthrew  his  rival  (a.d.  194)  and,  the  revolt  having  been  a 
military  one,  did  noi  punish  the  province;  in  202  be  gave  a 
constitution  to  Alexandria  and  the  nome  capitals.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  suffered  the  first  of  their  many  persecu- 
tions. When  Chrbtianity  was  planted  in  the  country  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  must  very  early  have  gained  adherents  among  the 
learned  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whose  school  of  thought 
was  in  some  respects  ready  to  welcome  iL  From  them  ^7 
it  rapidly  passed  to  the  Greeks.  Ultimately  the  new 
religion  spread  to  the  Egyptians;  their  own  creed  was  worn  out, 
and  they  found  in  Christianity  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  for 
which  their  old  belief  had  nude  them  not  unready;  while  the 
social  teaching  of  Christianity  came  with  special  fitness  to  a 
subject  race.  The  history  of  the  Coptic  Version  has  yet  to  be 
written.-  It  presents  some  features  of  great  antiquity,  and, 
unlike  all  others,  has  the  truly  popular  character  of  being  written 
in  the  three  dialects  of  the  language.  Side  by  side  there  grew 
up  an  Alexandrian  church,  philosophic,  disputative,  ambitious, 
the  very  centre  of  Christian  learning,  and  an  Egyptian  church, 
ascetic,  contemplative,  mystical.  The  two  at  length  influenced 
one  another;  stUl  we  can  generally  trace  the  philosophic  teachcra 
to  a  Greek  origin,  the  mystics  to  an  Egyptian. 

CaracaUa,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  massacred  9II  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Alexandria.  His  granting  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  to  all  Egyptians  in  common  with  the  other 
provincials  was  only  to  extort  more  taxes.  Under  Decius, 
A.D.  250,  the  Christians  again  suffered  from  persecution.  When 
the  empire  broke  tq)  in  the  weak  reign  of >  Gallienus,  the  prefect 
Aemib'anus,  who  took  the  surname  Alexander  or  Alexandrinus, 
was  made  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Alexandria,  but  was  con- 
quered by  the  forces  of  Gallienus.  In  his  brief  reign  of  only  a  few 
months  be  had  driven  back  an  invasbn  of  the  Blemmyes.  This 
predatory  tribe,  issuing  from  Nubia,  was  k>ng  to  be  the  terror 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful invasion,  on  a  second  attempt  conquered  Egypt,  which  she 
added  to  her  empire,  but  lost  it  when  Aurelian  made  war  upon 
her  (A.D.  37a).  The  province  was,  however,  unsettled,  and  the 
conquest  of  Palmjrra  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  (a.d.  273).  Probus,  who  had 
governed  Egypt  for  AureUan  and  Tacitus,  was  subsequently 
chosen  by  the  troops  to  succeed  Tacitus,  and  is  the  first  governor 
of  this  province  who  obtained  the  whole  of  the  empire.  He 
expelled  the  Blemmyes,  who  were  dominating  the  whole  of  the 
Thebaid.  Diocletian  invited  the  Nobatae  to  settle  in  the  Dodeca- 
schoraus  as  a  barrier  against  their  Incursions,  and  subsidized 
both  Blemmyes  and  Nobatae.  The  country,  however,  was  still 
disturbed,  and  ii^  aj>.  296  a  formidable  revolt  broke  out,  led  by 
Achilleus,  who  as  emperor  took  the  name  Domitius  Domitianus. 
piodetian,  finding  his  troops  unable  to  determine  tl^  struggle, 
came  to  Egypt,  captured  Alexandria  and  put  his  rival  to  death 
(296).  He  then  reorgaiuzed  the  whole  province,  and  the  well- 
known  "Pompey's  Pillar"  was  set  up  by  the  grateful  and 
repentant  Alexandrians  to  conmieTiorate  his  gift  to  them  of 
part  of  the  com  tribute. 
'  The  Coptic  era  of  Diodetian  or  of  the  Martyrs  dates  from 
the  accession  of  Diocletian  (a.o.  384).  The  edict  of  aj>.  303 
against  the  Christians,  and  those  which  succeeded  it,  were 
rigorously  carried  out  in  Egypt,  where  Paganism  was  still 
strong  and  face  to  face  with  a  strong  and  united  church. 
Galerius,  who  succeeded  Diocletian  in  Uie  government  of  the 
East,  imphicably  pursued  his  policy,  and  this  great  persecution 
did  not  end  until  the  persecutor,  perishing,  it  is  said,  of  the  dire 
malady  of  Herod  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  sent  out  an  edict  of 
toleration  (aj>.  311). 

By  the  edict  of  Milan  (a.d.  3x3),  Constantine,  with  the  agree 
ment  of  his  colleague  Licinius,  acknowledged  Christianity  iw 
having  at  least  equal  rights  withotherreligions,and  when  he  gained 
sole  power  he  wrote  to  all  his  subjects  advising  them,  like  him, 
to  become  Christians  (a.d.  324).  The  Egyptian  Church,  hitherto 
free  from  schism,  was  now  divided  by  a  fierce  controversy. 
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in  which  wc  see  two  Greek  parties,  rather  than  t  Greek  and 
an  Egyptian,  in  conflict.  The  council  of  Nicaca  was  called 
together  (aj).  325)  to  determine  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
party  of  the  Alexandrian  presbyter  Anus.  At  that  council 
the  native  Egyptian  bishops  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
manly  protest  against  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The 
most  conspicuous  controversialist  on  the  Orthodox  side  was  the 
young  Alexandrian  deacon  Athanaaius,  who  returned  home  to  be 
made  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (XJ>.  326).  After  being  four 
times  expelled  by  the  Arians,  and  once  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
be  died,  a.d.  373,  at  the  moment  when  an  Arian  persecution 
began.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  had  taken 
religious  vows  that  under  Valens  it  became  necessary  to  abolish 
the  privilege  of  monks  which  exempted  them  from  military 
service.  The  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Arianism,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  suppression  of  Pagan- 
ism, against  which  A  final  edict  was  promulgated  a.d.  300.  In 
Egypt,  the  year  before,  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  had 
been  captured  after  much  bloodshed  by  the  Christian  mob  and 
turned  into  a  church.  Generally  the  Coptic  Christians  were 
content  to  build  their  churches  within  the  ancient  temples, 
plastering  over  or  effacing  the  sculptures  which  Were  nearest  to 
the  ground  and  in  the  way  of  the  worshippers.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
the  native  religion  was  already  dead  and  they  had  no  fear  of  it. 
The  prosperity  of  the  church  was  the  sign  of  its  decay,  and  before 
long  we  find  persecution  and  injustice  disgracing  the  seat  of 
Athanasitts.  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (a  j>.  4 1 5) ,  expelled 
the  Jews  from  the  capital  with  the  aid  of  the  mob,  and  by  the 
munier  of  the  beautiful  philosopher  Hypatia  marked  the  lowest 
depth  to  which  ignorant  fanaticism  could  descend.  A  schism  now 
produced  lengthened  dvH  war  and  alienated  "Egypt  from  the 
empire.  The  distinction  between  religion  and  politics  seemed  to 
be  lost,  and  the  government  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  •  The 
system  of  local  government  by  citizens  had  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Offices,  with  new  Byzantine  names,  were  now  dmost 
hereditary  in  the  wealthy  land-owning  families.  The  Greek 
rulers  of  the  Orthodox  faith  were  unable  to  protect  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  these,  being  of  the  Monophysite  persuasion  and 
having  their  own  church  and  patriarch,  hated  the'  Orthodox 
patriarch  (who  from  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards  was  identical 
with  the  prefect)  and  all  his  following.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  the  Blemmyes,  quiet  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
recommenced  their  incursions,  and  were  even  joined  in  them  by 
the  Nobatae.  These  tribes  were  twice  brought  to  account 
severely  for  their  misdoings,  but  not  effectually  checked.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  Egypt  fell  without  a  conflict 
when  attacked  by  Chosroi^  (a.d.  6x6).  After  ten  years  of 
Persian  dominion  the  success  of  Heraclius  restored  Egypt  to 
the  empire,  and  for  a  time  it  again  received  a  Greek  governor. 
The  Monophysites,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Persian 
occupation,,  were  persecuted  and  their  patriarch  expelled.  The 
Arab  conquest  was  welcomed  by  the  native  Christians,  but  with 
it  they  ceased  to  be  the  Egyptian  nation.  Their  language  is 
still  used  ih  their  churches,  but  it  is  no  longer' spoken,  and 
its  literature,  which  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  has  been  long 
unproductive. 

The  decline  of  Egypt  was  due  to  the  purely  miUury  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  and  their  subsequent  alliance  with  the 
Greek  party  of  Alexandria,  which  never  represented  the  country. 
Under  weak  emperors,  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  savages,  and  left  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  barbarism. 
Ecclesiastical  disputes  tended  to  alienate  both  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  Alexandrians.  Thus  at  last  the  country  was  merely 
held  by  armed  force,  and  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  little 
recognized  beyond  the  capital,  except  where  garrisons  were 
stationed.  There  was  no  military  spirit  in  a  population  unused 
to  arms,  nor  any  disinclination  to  be  relieved  from  an  arbitrary 
and  persecuting  rule.  Thus  the  Moslem  conquest  was  easy. 

*   BtBLiOGRArHY.^HelUnUtic   Period.— Sot  the  special   artkles ' 
Albxandria,  &c.,  and  mpecially  Ptolemies;  J.  P.  Mahaify.  The 
Empin  oj  Ike  PtoUmiee  (London,  1895),  A  History  oj  Egypt  under 


the  PicUmak  Dynasty  (London.  1899):  A.  Bouch^Ledercq.  Rtstotre 
dei  Lagides  (4  vols..  Paris.  1903-  ):  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  A  History 
of  Egypt,  vols.  viL-vuL  (London.  1902):  I.  G.  Miinc.  A  History 
of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule  (London.  i8q^);  E.  Gibbon.  Decline 
andKllofthe  Roman  Empire  (edited  byj.  B.  Bury)  (London,  1900). 
The  administration  and  condition  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  rules  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  recently  discovered 
papyri,  we  especially  the  English  publications  of  B.  P.  Grenfell  and 
A.  b.  Hunt  {Memoirs  of  the  Craeco-Roman  Branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration.Pund)  and  F.  G.  Kenyon  (British  Museum  Catalogues): 
also  Mr  Kenyon's  annual  summaries  in  the  Archaeological  Rtport  of 
tke  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  An  ample  selection  of  the  Creek  in- 
scriptions from  Egypt  is  to  be  found  in  W.  Dittenbcrger,  Orientis 
Craeci  inscriptiones  stiectae  (3  vols.,  Leipzig.  I903'>905L  .      ^  ^ 

(R.S.  P.;  F.  LL.G.) 

2.  Makommodan  Period, 

(i)  Moslem  Conquest  of  Egypt.— In  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  universal  conquest  conceived  by  the  founder  of  Islam,  an 
army  of  some  4000  men  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a.d.  639 
sent  against  Egypt  under  the  command  of  *Amr  (see  *Aiui-ibn- 
EL- Ass),  by  the  second  caliph,  Omar  I.,  who  had  some  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  enterprise.  The  tommander  inarched 
from  Syria  through  El-'ArTsh,  easily  took  Farama  or  Pelusium, 
and  thence  proc«:ded  to  Bilbeis,  where  he  was  delajred  for  a 
month;  having  captured  this  place,  lie  proceeded  to  a  point 
on  the  Nile  called  Umm  Dunoin,  the  siege  of  which  also  occasioned 
him  some  difficulty.  After  taking  it,  he  crossed  the  Nile  to  the 
Fa3rum.  On  the  6th  of  June  of  the  following  year  (640)  a  second 
army  of  ia,ooo'men,  despatched  by  Omar,  arrived  at  Heliopolis 
(On).  'Amr  recrossed  the  river  and  joined  it,  but  presently  was 
confronted  by  a  Roman  army,  which  he  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Heliopolis  (July  640);  thb  victory  was  followed  by  the  siege 
of  Babyk>n,  which  after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotiation  was 
taken  partly  by  itkunx  and  partly  by  capitulatioa  on  Good  Friday, 
the  6th  of  April  641.  *Amr  next  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  8th  of  November  641,  under  which  it  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  a9th  of  September  of  the  following  year. 
Tlie  interval  «ras  spent  by  him  in  founding  the  dty.Fostat 
(Fustftt),  near  the  modem  Cairo,  and  called  after  the  camp 
{PossatunC^  occupied  by  him  while  besieging  Babylon;  and  in 
reducing  those  coast  towns  that  still  offered  resistance.  -  The 
Thebaid  seems  to  have  surrendered  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 

The  ease  with  which  this  valuable  province  was  wrenched 
from  the  Roman  empire  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  treacbcty 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt,'  Cyrus,  patriareh  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman  forces.  The 
former,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mukaukis  (Moqauqis)  from  his 
Coptic  name  Pkauchios,  had  for  ten  years  before  the  atrival  of 
'Amr  maintained  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Copts  belonged.  During  the  siege  of 
Babylon  he  had  been  recalled  and  exiled,  but  after  the  death  of 
Heradius  had  .been  reinstated  as  patriarch  by  Heradonas,  and 
been  welcomed  back  to  Alexandria  with  general  rejoidng  in 
September  641.  Since  Alexandria  could  neither  have  been 
stormed  nor  starved  out  by  the  Arabs,  his  motives  for  surrender* 
ing  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Egypt,  have  l>een  variously 
interpreted,  some  supposing  him  to  have  been  secretly  a  convert 
to  I^m.  The  notion  that  the  Arab  invaders  were  welcomed 
and  asNSted  by  the  Copts,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  persccu* 
tion  of  Cyrus,  appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  invaders 
treated  both  Copts  and  Romans  with  the  same  ruthlessness; 
but  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  communiticSp 
leading  to  riots  and  even  dvil  war  in  Alexandria  and  dsewhere, 
probably  weakened  re»stance  to  the  common  enemy.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year  645  with  a  fbrce  under  Manuel, 
commander  of  the  Imperii  forces,  to  regain  Alexandria  for  the 
Byzantine  empire;  the  dty  was  surprised,  and  hdd  till  the 
summer  of  646,  when  it  was  again  stormed  by  *Amr.  In  654  a 
fleet  was  equipped  by  Constans  with  a  view  to  an  invasion,  but 
it  i^as  repulsed,  and  partly  destroyed  by  storm.  From  that  lime 
no  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Empire  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  country.  And  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of 
the  attempt  by  Manuel  the  Arabs  were  actually  assisted  by  the 
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A  queHion  oftn  debated  by  Anbic  aulhon  is  wbclhcr  Egypt 
mi  (ikoi  by  itona  or  cipiiulilioii,  but,  w  far  u  the  Iransfer- 

ence  o(  the  rountry  wu  iccomplishol  by  ihe  first 

^^Z£    U^kjnf  of  AlaADdiia,  there  Kcms  Da  doubt  that  Ibe 

which  conquered  commuutiei  were  ordioarily  taken 
nndCT  Moolem  protection.  In  relun  Idr  a  tribute  of  money 
(/ayal)  and  food  Ibe  the  troops  of  occupation  (,4ialbal-iii-(ii'im), 
t]^  fTiTf«ji»n  inhabitants  ol  Eflypt  were  to  be  eicuied  militaiy 
■enrice,  and  to  be  left  Iree  Ii    '       '  


Fmn  6j9  to  qM  Elypt  wai  a  province  of  the  Easteni  Caliph' 
ale.  and  «u  ruled  hy  (ovemon  icnt  from  the  cities  whidi  at 
diUcmt  time*  ranked  as  capiiala.  Like  oibet  provinces  oi  the 
later  Abbuid  Callpbau  it*  ni1«a  were,  dutini  Ihl)  period,  able 
(0  tsti^liih  quaij-iodependcni  dynatlles,  such  bdnf  ihote  of 
tbe  T^iloDids  who  niled  from  S68  L0.905,  and  the  Ikshidis  From 
9J5~9^  ^  9*^  'he  country  was  conquered  by  Jauhar  for 
Ibe  Falimite  calipb  Mo'izz,  who  transferred  his  caplLal  from 
Mabdia  (4.*.)  in  the  Maghrib  to  Cairo.  This  dynasty  lasted  till 
1171.  when  Ecypt  was  s^n  embodied  in  the  Abbasid  emptrn 
by  SaladiD,  who,  however,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  quasi- 
Independent  dynasty  called  the  Ayyubiles  or  Ayyubfds,  which 
lasted  lUI  1 151.  The  Ayyubites  were  fdloired  by  the  Mameluke 
dynasties,  usually  duiifitd  as  Babti  froin  1151-1381,  and  Burji 
frcan  ijBi-isii;  ibei*  lovtreigni  were  nominally  under  the 
viKTtmty  of  Abbasid  calipbs,  who  were  in  reality  instruments 
'  B  stiltans,  and  resided  at  Cairo.    In  T5J7  Egypt 


xOlla. 


Tied  by  pn 


vnl  from  Coostj 
tDikal  of  officials  chosen  from  the  Mamelukes  who  bore  the  [ille 
Sheik  al-balad.  After  the  episode  of  the  French  occupalion, 
govtnuBent  by  paihas  was  restored;  Mehemel  All  (appointed 
pasha  in  iSoj)  obtained  from  the  Porte  in  1S41  the  right  to 
hB]iieaili  Ihe  Krvenigiity  to  his  descendants,  one  of  whom, 
IsoaO  Padia,  received  ibe  Lille  Khedive,  which  'a  still  held  by 
Utbeset  Ali'l  descendant  l 
())  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of  Egypt  in  these 
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presently  restricted  to  Lower  Egypt;  Upper  Egypt,  which  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  being  assigned  to  Abdallfih  b.  Sa*d, 
on  wbom  the  third  caliph  conferred  the  government  of  Lower 
Egypt  also,  'Amr  being  recalled,  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
extort  from  his  subjects  as  much  money  as  would  satisfy  the 
caliph.  In  the  troubles  which  overtook  the  Islamic  empire  with 
the  accession  of  Othman,  Egypt  was  greatly  involved,  and  it 
had  to  be  reconquered  from  the  adherents  of  Ali  for  NIoawiya 
(Mo'awiyah)  by  Amr,  who  in  a.h.  38  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices by  being  reinstated  as  governor,  with  the  right  to  appro- 
priate the  surplus  revenue  instead  of  sending  it  as  tribute  to  the 
metropolis.  lo  the  confusion  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
the  Omayyad  caliph  Yazld  the  Egyptian  Moslems  declared 
themselves  for  AbdalUh  b.  Zobair.  but  their  leader  was  defeated 
m  a  battle  near  Ain  Shams  (December  684)  by  Merwin  b.  ^akam 
(MerwSn  I.),  who  had  assumed  the  Caliphate,  and  the  conqueror's 
son  Abd  al-*AzIz  was  appointed  governor.  They  also  declared 
themselves  against  the  usurper  Merw&n  II.  in  745,  whose  lieu- 
tenant al-l^utharah  had  to  enter  Fostat  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
In  7 so  Merwin  II.  himself  came  to  Egypt  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
Abbasids,  but  fcMind  that  the  bulk  of  the  Moslem  population 
had  already  joined  with  his  enemies,  and  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giza  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
Abbasid  general,  $tli^  b.  Ali,  who  had  won  the  victory,  was  then 
appointed  governor. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Moslem  conquest 

and  the  end  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  the  nature  of  the  Arab 

occupation  had  changed  from  what  had  originally  been  intended, 

the  establishment   of  garrisons,   to   systematic  colonization. 

Cottversioos  of  Copts  to  Islam  were  at  fiist  rare,  and  the  old 

system  of  taxation  was  maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first 

Islamic  century.    This  was  at  the  rate  of  a  dinar  ptt  Seddan^  of 

which  tbe  proceeds  were  used  in  the  first  place  for  the  pay  of  the 

troops  and  their  famili^,  with  about  half  the  amount  in  kind 

for  the  rations  of  tbe  army.    The  process  by  which  the  first  of 

these  contributions  was  turned  into  coin  is  still  obscure;  it  is 

clear  that  the  com  when  threshed  was  taken  over  by  certain 

public  officials  who  deducted  the  amount  due  to  the  state.    In 

gtneral  the  system  is  well  illustrated  by  the  papyri  forming  the 

Schott-Reinhardt  collection  at  Heidelberg  (edited  by  C.H.  Becker, 

1906),  which  contain  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject  from 

QunaJh  b.  Shailk,  governor  from  a.h.  90  to  96.  The  old  division 

of  the  country  into  districts  {tunnoCi  is  maintained,  and  to  the 

inhabitants  of  these  districts  demands  are  directly  addressed 

by  the  governor  of  Egypt,  while  the  head  of  the  community, 

ordinarily  a  Copt,  but  in  some  cases  a  Moslem,  is  responsible 

for  compliance  with  the  demand.    An  official  called  '*  receiver  " 

(faMdO  is  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  take 

charge  of  the  produce  till  it  is  delivered  into  the  public  magazines, 

and  receives  ^%  for  his  trouble.    Some  further  details  are 

to  be  found  in  documents  preserved  by  the  archaeologist 

Maqclzl,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  for  which  each 

district  was  responsiMe  was  distributed  over  the  unit  in  such 

a  way  that  artisans  and  tradesmen  paid  at  a  rate  similar  to  that 

which  was  enforced  on  those  employed  in  agriculture.    It  is  not 

known  at  what  time  the  practice  of  having  the  amount  due 

settled  by  the  community  was  altered  into  that  according  to 

which  it  was  settled  by  the  governor,  or  at  what  time  the  practice 

of  deducting  from  the  total  certain  expenses  necessary  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  community  was  abandoned.   The  researches 

of  WeOhausen  and  Becker  have  made  it  clear  that  the  difference 

which  b  marked  in  later  Islam  between  a  poll-tax  (jkyah)  and 

a  land-tax  {kkar&j)  did  not  at  first  exist:  the  papyri  of  the  ist 

century  know  only  of  the  jizyah,  which,  however,  b  not  a  poll-tax 

but  a  hwl-tax  (in  the  main).   The  development  of  the  poll-tax 

imposed  on  members  of  tolented  cults  seems  to  be  due  to  various 

causes,  chief  of  them  the  acquisition  of  land  by  Moslems,  who 

«»e  not  at  first  allowed  to  possess  any,  the  conversion  of  Coptic 

badowners  to  Islam,  and  the  enforcement  (towards  the  end  of 

the  ist  century  of  Islam)  of  the  poll-tax  on  monks.  The  treasury 

could  DOC  afford  to  lose  the  land-tax,  which  it  would  naturally 

forfeit  by  the  first  two  of  the  above  occurrences,  and  we  read  of 
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various  expedients  being  tried  to  prevent  this  loss.  Such  were 
making  the  Christian  community  to  which  the  proselyte  had 
belonged  pay  as  much  as  it  had  paid  when  his  lands  belonged  to 
it,  making  proselytes  pay  as  before  their  conversion,  or  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  their  lands  on  conversion.  Eventually 
the  theory  spread  that  all  land  {>aid  land-tax,  whereas  members 
of  tolerated  sects  paid  a  personal  tax  also;  but  during  the 
evolution  of  this  doctrine  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
conquered  became  more  and  more  strained,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  control  of  the  finance  was  separated  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  (a.d.  715)  complaints  of  extortion  became 
serious;  under  the  predece^or  of  Qurrah,  'AbdaMh  b.  'Abd  al- 
Malik,  the  country  suffered  from  famine,  and  under  this  ruler  it 
was  unable  to  .recover.  Under  the  finance  minister  Obaidallah 
b.  J^ab^b  (720-734)  the  first  government  survey  by  Moslems 
was  made,  followed  by  a  census;  but  before  this  time  the  higher 
administrative  posts  had  been  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Copts  and  filled  with  Arabs.  The  resentment  of  the  Copts  finally 
expressed  itself  in  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
725,  and  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Two  years 
after,  in  order  that  the  Arab  element  in  Egypt  might 
be  strengthened,  a  colony  of  North  Arabians  (Qaisites)  was  sent 
for  and  planted  near  Bilbeis,  reaching  the  number  of  3000 
persons;  this  immigration  also  restored  the  balance  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Arab  race,  as  the  first  immigrants  had 
belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  South  Arabian  stock.  Mean- 
while the  employment  of  the  Arabic  language  had  been  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  in  706  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  the 
bureaux,  though  the  occasional  use  of  Greek  for  this  purpose 
is  attested  by  documents  as  late  as  the  year  780.  Other  revolts 
of  the  Copts  are  recorded  for  the  year  739  and  750,  the  last 
year  of  Omayyad  domination.  The  outbreaks  in  all  cases  are 
attributed  to  increased  taxation. 

The  Abbasid  period  was  marked  at  its  commencement  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  capital  to  the  north  of  Fostat,  bearing  the 
name  *Askar  or  "  camp."  Apparently  at  this  time  the  practice 
of  farming  the  taxes  began,  which  naturally  led  to  even  greater 
extortion  than  before;  and  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Copts  is  recorded 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Abbasid  rule.  Governors,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  list,  were  frequently  changed.  The  three  offidals  of 
importance  whose  nomination  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  governor  were  the  commander  of  the 
bodyguard,  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  judge.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  Islamic  century  the  practice  of  giving 
Egypt  in  fief  to  a  governor  was  resumed  by  the  caliph  Marodn, 
who  bestowed  this  privilege  on  *AbdalI&h  b.  T'^hir,  who  in  827 
was  sent  to  recover  Alexandria,  which  for  some  ten  years  had 
been  held  by  exiles  from  Spain.  'AbdallSh  b.  fahir  decided  to 
reside  at  Bagdad,  sending  a  deputy  to  Egypt  to  govern  for  him; 
and  this  example  was  afterwards  followed.  In  828,  when 
MamQn's  brother  Mota^im  was  feudal  lord,  a  vioknt  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  l^auf,  occasioned,  as  usual,  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion; it  was  partly  quelled  in  the  next  year  by  Mota^im,  who 
marched  against  the  rebels  ^ith  an  army  of  4000  Turks.  The 
rebellion  broke  out  repeatedly  in  the  following  years,  and  in  831 
the  Copts  joined  with  the  Arabs  against  the  government;  the 
state  of  affairs  became  so  serious  that  the  caliph  Mamdn  himself 
visited  Egypt,  arriving  at  Fostat  in  February  83a;  his  general 
Afshin  fought  a  decisive  battle  with  the  rebels  at  BasharQd 
in  the  9auf  region,  at  which  the  Copts  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render; the  males  were  massacred  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  as  slaves. 

This  event  finally  crushed  the  Coptic  nation,  which  never 
again  made  head  against  the  Moslems.  In  the  following  year  the 
caliph  Mota^im,  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body- 
guard, withdrew  the  stipends  of  the  Arab  soldiers  in  Egypt; 
this  measure  caused  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  who  had  been  long 
settled  in  Egypt  to  revolt,  but  their  resistance  was  crushed,  and 
the  domination  of  the  Arab  element  in  the  country  from  this 
time  gave  way  to  that  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  belonging 
to  one  nation  or  another,  held  it  for  most  of  its  subsequent 
history.    Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  a  Turkish  general  Ashnfls 
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(Ashinas),  who  never  visited  the  country,  and  the  rule  of  in- 
dividuals of  Turkish  origin  prevailed  till  the  rise  of  the  F&tioutes, 
who  for  a  time  interrupted  it.  The  presence  of  Turks  in  Egypt 
is  attested  by  documents  aa  early  as  808.  While  the  governor 
Tflriuu  ^"^  appointed  by  the  feudal  lordi  the  finance  minister 
fowfaon  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  caliph. ,  On  the 
vpoiatt^  death  of  Ashnfis  in  844  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to 
another  Turkish  general  ItAkh,  but  in  850  this  person 
fell  out  of  favour,  and  the  fief  was  transferred  to  Monta$ir,  son 
of  the  caliph  MotawakkiL  In  856  it  was  transferred  from  him 
to  the  vizier  Fat^  b.  Khigiin,  who  for  the  first  time  appointed 
a  Turkish  governor.  The  chief  places  in  the  state  were  also 
filled  with  Turks.  The  period  between  the  rise  of  the  Abbasids 
and  the  quasi-independent  <fynasties  of  Egypt  was  markied  by 
much  religious  persecution,  occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  <^ 
Some  of  the  caliphs,  the  victims  being  generally  Moslem  sec- 
tarians. (For  Egypt  under  MoUwakkil  see  Caupbate,  §  c. 
par.  10.) 

The  policy  of  these  caliphs  also  led  to  severe  measures  being 
taken  against  any  members  of  the  Alid  family  or  adherents  of 
their  cause  who  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 

In  the  year  868  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  a  Turkish  general 
Bayikbeg,  who  sent  thither  as  his  representative  his  stepson 
A^ad  b.  T^^y  the  first  founder  of  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent dynasty.  Thb  personage  was  himself  the 
son  of  a  Turk  who,  originally  sent  as  a  slave  to  Bagdad, 
had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the  caliphs.  Ahmad  b. 
jQlfin  spent  some  of  his  early  life  in  Tarsus,  and  on  his  return 
distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  his  caravan,  which  conveyed 
treasure  belonging  to  the  caliph,  from  brigands  who  attacked 
ft;  he  afterwards  accompanied  tbe  caliph  Mostatn  into  exile, 
and  displayed  some  honourable  qualities  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fallen  aoverdgiL  He  found  a  rival  in  Egypt  in  the  person  of 
Ibn  al-Modabbir,  the  finance  minister,  who  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent position,  and  who  started  the  practice  of  surrounding 
himself  with  an  army  of  his  own  slaves  or  freedmen;  of  these 
Ibn  TOlQn  succeeded  in  depriving  the  finance  minister,  and  they 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  by  which  he  eventually  secured 
his  own  independence.  Insurrections  by  adherents  of  the  Alids 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  diq>]ay  his  military  skill;  and 
when  in  870  his  stepfather  died,  by  a  stroke  of  luck  the  fief  was 
given  to  h^  father-in-law,  who  retained  AJ|^nad  in  the  lieutenancy, 
and  indeed  extended  his  authority  to  Alexandria,  which  had  tfll 
that  time  been  outside  it.  The  enterprise  of  a  usurper  in  Syria 
in  the  yeu  87a  caused  the  caliph  to  require  the  presence  of 
Ahmad  in  that  coimtry  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  quell  it;  and 
although  this  army  was  not  actually  employed  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  not  disbanded  by  Ahmad,  who  on  Ids  return  founded  a 
fresh  dty  called  Kat&T,  ^*  the  fiefs,"  S.E.  of  modem  Cairo,  to 
bouse  it.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad's  father-in-law  in  the  same 
year,  when  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  the  caliph's  brother 
Mowaffaq  (famous  for  his  defeat  of  the  Zanj),  Ahmad  secured 
himself  in  his  post  by  extensive  bribery  at  headquarters;  and 
in  the  following  year  the  administration  of  the  Syrian  frontier 
was  conferred  on  him  as  well  By  875  he  found  himseU  strong 
enough  to  refuse  to  send  tribute  to  Bagdad,  preferring  to  spend 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  on  the  maintenance  of  his  army  and  the 
erection  of  great  buildings,  ftuch  as  his  famous  mosque;  and 
though  Mowaffaq  advanced  against  him  with  an  army,  the 
projea  of  redudng  Ahmad  to  submission  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  means.  In  877  and  878  Ahmad  advanced  into  Syria 
and  obtained  the  submission  of  the  chief  dties,  and  at  Tarsus 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Byxantine  emperor.  During  his  absence  his  son  *Abbis  revolted 
in  Egypt;  on  the  news  of  his  father's  return  he  fled  to  Barca, 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  conquer  the  A^ilabite  dominions  in 
the  Ma^^b;  he  was,  iiowever,  defeated  by  the  Aghlabite  ruler, 
and  returned  to  Barca,  where  he  was  again  defeated  by  his 
father's  forces  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  88  a  relations  between  Ahmad  and  Mowaffaq  again  became 
strained,  and  the  former  conceived  the  bold  pUn  of  getting  the 
caliph  Mo'tamid  into  his  power,  which,  however,  was  fnistxated 


by  Mowaffaq's  vlgHance;  but  an  open  rupture  was  the  result, 
as  Mowaffaq  formally  deprived  Ahmad  of  his  lieutenancy,  while 
Ahmad  equally  formally  declared  that  Mowaffaq  had  forfeited 
the  succession.  A  revolt  that  broke  out  at  Tarsus  caused  Ahmad 
to  traverse  Syria  once  more  in  8S3,  but  illness  compelled  him 
to  return,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  884  he  died  at  his  residence  in 
Katft'i'.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  claim  of  Egypt  to 
govern  Syria,  and  from  his  time  Egypt  grew  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Eastern  caliphate.  He  appears  to  have 
idvented  the  fiction  which  afterwards  was  repeatedly  employed, 
by  which  the  money  spent  on  mosque-building  was  supposed  to 
have  been  furnished  by  ducoveries  of  buried  treasure. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  KhomirQya,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  immediately  after  his  accession  had  to  deal  with  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  caliph  to  recover  Syria;  this  attempt 
failed  chiefly  through  dissensions  between  the  caliph's  officers, 
but  partly  through  the  ability  of  KhomirQya's  general,  who 
succeeded  in  winning  a  battle  after  his  master  had  run  away 
from  the  field.  By  886  Mowaffaq  found  it  expedient  to  grant 
Khom&rQya  the  possession  of  E^pt,  Syria,  and  the  .frontier 
towns  for  a  period  of  thirty  3rear8,  and  ere  long,  owing,  to  the 
disputes  of  the  provincial  governors,  Khomirttya  found  it  possible 
to  extend  his  domain  to  the  Euphrates  and  even  the  Tigris. 
On  the  death  of  Mowaffaq  in  891  the  Egyptian  governor  was 
able  to  renew  peaceful  relations  with  the  caliphs,  and  receive 
fresh  confirmation  in  his  possessions  for  thirty  years.  The 
security  which  he  thereby  gained  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  costly  buildinipB,  parks  and  other  luxuries, 
of  which  the  chroniclers  give  accounts  bordering  on  the  fabulous. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  oiliph,  which  was 
celebrated  at  enormous  expense,  an  arrangement  was  made  giving 
the  TQlQnid  sovereign  the  viceroyalty  of  a  region  extending 
from  Barca  on  the  west  to  Hit  on  the  east;  but  tribute,  ordinarily 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  dinars,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
His  realm  enjoyed  peace  till  his  death  in  896,  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  some  palace  intrigue  at  Damascus. 

His  son  and  successor  Abul-'Aaflkir  Jaish  was  fourteen  years 
old  at  his  accession,  and  being  without  adequate  guidance  soon 
revealed  his  incompetence,  which  led  to  his  being  murdered  after 
a  reign  of  six  months  by  his  troops,  who  gave  his  place  to  bis 
brother  HftrOn,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age.  In  the  eight 
years  of  his  government  the  TOlOnid  empire  contrKted,  owing 
to  the  revolts  of  the  deputies  which  Hflrftn  was  unable  to  quell, 
thougjh  in  898  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a  new  lease  of  the 
sovereignty  In  Egypt  and  Syria  by  a  fresh  arrangement  with 
the  caliph,  involving  an  increase  of  tribute.  The  following  years 
witnessed  serious  troubles  in  Syria  caused  by  the  Carmathians, 
which  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  cah'ph,  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  defeating  these  fanatics;  the  officer  Mahommed  b. 
Solaimin,  to  whom  the  victocy  was  due,  was  then  commissioned 
by  the  caliph  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  TQlQnids,  and  after 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  Syrian  prefects  he  invaded  Egypt 
by  sea  and  land  at  once.  Before  the  arrival  of  these  troops 
HftrOn  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  or  else  in 
an  affray,  and  his  unde  Shalbftn,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
found  himself  without  the  means  to  collect  an  army  fit  to  grapple 
with  the  invaders.  Fostat  was  taken  by  Mahommed  b.  Sc^mftn 
after  very  slight  resistance,  at  the  beginning  of  905,  and  after  the 
infliction  of  severe  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  l^pt  was 
once  more  put  under  a  deputy,  'Isft  al-Kaudiaif,  appointed 
directly  by  the  caliph. 

The  old  r6gime  was  not  restored  without  an  attempt  made  by 
an  adherent  of  the  XQIQb^^  to  reconquer  Egypt  ostensibly  for 
their  benefit,  and  for  a  time  the  caliph's  viceroy  had  to  quit  the 
capital  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  authorities  at  Bagdad 
speedily  quelled  this  rebellion,  and  the  XOlQnid  palace  at  Katft'i* 
vras  then  destroyed  In  order  that  there  night  be  nothing  to 
remind  the  Egyptians  of  the  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
9x4  Egypt  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  a  Fftfimite  force 
sent  by  the  caliph  al-MahdX  *Obaidallah,  now  established  at 
Kairawftn.  The  Mahdi's  son  succeeded  in  taking  Alexandria, 
and  advancing  as  far  as  the  FayOm;  but  once  more  the  Abbasid 
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ttliph  sent  a  powerful  army  to  assist  his  viceroy,  and  the  invaders 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  and  pursued  as  far  as  Barca; 
the  F&timite  caliph,  however,  continued  to  maintain  active 
propaganda  in  Egypl.  In  919  Alexandria  was  again  seised  by 
the  Audi's  son,  afterwards  the  caliph  al-Qi'im,  and  while  his 
forces  advanced  northward  as  far  as  Ushmunain  (Eshmunain) 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  which  arrived  at  Alexandria.  This 
&et  was  destroyed  by  a  far  smaller  one  sent  by  the  Bagdad 
caliph  (o  Roaetta;  but  Egypt  was  not  freed  from  the  invaders 
tiU  the  year  921,  when  reinforcements  had  been  repeatedly 
sent  from  Bagdad  to  deal  with  them.  The  extortions  necessitated 
by  these  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  the  incompetence 
of  the  viceroys  brought  Egypt  at  tnis  time  into  a  miserable 
a»ndition;  and  the  numerous  political  crises  at  Bagdad  pre- 
vented for  a  time  any  serious  measures  being  taken  to  improve 
iL  After  a  struggle  between  various  pretenders  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  in  which  some  pitched  battles  were  fought,  Mahommed 
b.  T^Sl^Jt  son  of  a  JfilOnid  prefect  of  Damascus,  was  sent  by  the 
caliph  to  restore  order;  he  had  to  force  his  entrance  into  the 
country  by  an  engagement  with  one  of  the  pretenders, 'Ibn 
Kaighlagjh,  in  which  be  was  viaorious,  and  entered  Fostat  in 
Aogost  935. 

Mahommed  b.  I^^l  ^^^  ^^  founder  of  the  IkshTdl  dynasty, 
10  called  from  the  title  Ikshid,  conferred  on  him  at  his  request 
by  the  caliph  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  Egypt;  it  is  said  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  "  king  "  in  Ferghana^  whence  this  person's 
ancestors  lad  come  to  enter  the  service  of  the  caUph  Mota^m. 
He  had  himself  served  under  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Takin, 
whose  son  he  displaced,  in  various  capacities,  and  had  afterwards 
hdd  various  govemorahipe  in  Syria.    One  of  the  historians 
wpnaaxts  his  appointment  to  Egypt  as  effected  by  bribery  and 
even  forgery.    He  united  in  his  person  the  offices  of  governor 
tiKl  mi^****^  of  finance,  which  had  been  separate  since  the  time 
of  the  ffilltoi^-    He  endeavoured  to  replenish  the  treasury  not 
only  by  extreme  economy,  but  by  inflicting  fines  on  a  vast  scale 
on  pcnoDS  wlio  had  held  offices  under  his  predecessor  and  others 
who  had  rendered  themselves  suspect.    The  disaffected  in  Egypt 
kept  up  onnmunications  with  the  Ffttimites,  against  whom  the 
IkshSd  collected  a  vast  army,  which,  however,  bad  first  to  be 
employed  in  resisting  an  invasion  of  Egypt  threatened  by  Ibn 
Rliq,  an  adventurer  who  had  seized  Syria;  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  at  LajQn  the  Ikshid  decided  to  make  peace  with 
Ibn  Riiq,  undertaking  to  pay  him  tribute.    The  favour  after- 
wards shown  to  Ibn  Rftiq  at  Bagdad  nearly  threw  the  Ikshid  into 
the  arms  of  tlie  F&tinite  caliph,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  friendly 
oonespondence,  one  letter  of  which  is  preserved.    He  is  even  said 
to  have  pven  orders  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  Fft^imite 
caliph  for  that  of  the  Abbasid  In  public  prayer,  but  to  have  been 
warned  of  the  unwisdom  of  this  course.    In  941,  after  the  death 
of  Ibn  RAiq,  the  Ikshid  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  Syria, 
whkh  the  oafiph  permitted  him  to  hold  with  the  addition  of  the 
sacred  dties  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  the  JtlJanids  had 
aq»red  to  potsesa.    He  b  said  at  this  time  to  have  started  (in 
imitatfon  of  Abmad  Ibn  TQlQn)  a  variety  of  vexatious  enactments 
uaSba  to  those  afterwards  associated  with  the  name  of  Hikim, 
t-g.  compelling  his  soldiers  to  dye  theh:  hair,  and  adding  to  their 
pay  for  the  purpose. 

la  the  year  944  he  was  summoned  to  Mesopotamia  to  assist 
the  cafiph,  iriio  had  been  driven  from  Bagdad  by  TQxQn  and 
was  in  the  power  of  the  J^^mdlnids;  and  h^  proposed,  though 
onsoccessfully,  to  take  the  caliph  with  him  to  Egypt.  At  this 
time  he  obtained  hereditary  rights  for  his  family  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  and  Syria.  The  ^amdSnid  Salf  addaula 
shortly  after  this  assumed  the  governorship  of  Aleppo,  and 
became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Ikshid,  whose  general, 
KilQr,  be  defeated  in  an  engagement  between  Horns  and  Hamah 
(Hamath).  In  a  later  battle  he  was  himself  defeated  by  the 
Ikshk),  when  an  arrangement  was  made  permitting  Saif  addaula 
to  retain  most  of  Syriz,  while  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  Ikshid 
was  to  remain  in  Damascus*  The  Buyid  ruler,  who  was 
BOW  supreme  at  Bagdad,  permitted  the  Ikshid  to  remain  in 


possession  of  his  viceroyalty,  but  shortly  after  receiving  this 
confirmation  he  died  at  Damascus  in  946. 

The  second  of  this  dynasty  was  the  Ikshld's  son  CnjQr,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  his  father's  time,  and  began  his  govern- 
ment under  the  tutelage  of  the  negro  KAfQr.  Syria  was  immedi- 
ately ovemm  by  Saif  addaula,  but  he  was  defeated  by  KAfOr 
in  two  engagements,  and  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  At  the  death  of  Unjfir  in 
961  his  brother  Abu'l-J^asan  *AlI  was  made  viceroy  with  the 
caliph's  consent  by  KAfOr,  who  continued  to  govern  for  his 
chief  as  before,  llie  land  was  during  this  period  threatened  at 
once  by  the  Fifimites  from  the  west;  the  Nubians  from  the 
south,  and  the  Carmathians  from  the  east;  when  the  second 
Ikshid!  died  in  965,  KlfOr  at  first  made  a  pretence  of  appointing 
his  young  son  A^mad  as  his  successor,  but  deemed  it  safer  to 
assume  the  viceroyalty  himself,  setting  an  example  which  in 
Mameluke  times  was  often  followed.  He  occupied  the  post 
little  more  than  three  years,  and  on  his  death  in  968  the  afore- 
mentioned Ahmad,  cdled  Abu'l-Fawilris,  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor, under  the  tutelage  of  a  vizier  named  Ibn  FurSt,  who  had 
long  served  under  thelkshldls.  The  accession  of  this  prince 
was  followed  by  an  incursion  of  the  Carmathians  into  Syria, 
before  whom  the  Ikshldl  governor  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
for  a  time  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs,  and  arrested 
Ibn  Furit,  who  had  proved  himself  incompetent. 

The  administration  of  Ibn  Furit  was  fatal  to  the  Ikshldls  and 
momentous  for  Egypt,  since  a  Jewish  convert,  Jacob,  son  of 
Killb,  who  had  been  in  the  Ikshld's  service,  and  was  ill-treated 
by  Ibn  FurSt,  fled  to  the  Ffttimite  sovereign,  and  persuaded 
htm  that  the  time  for  invading  Egypt  with  a  prospect  of  success 
had  arrived,  since  there  was  no  one  in  Fostat  capable  of  organiz- 
ing a  plan  of  defence,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  Buyids 
at  Bagdad  rendered  it  improbable  that  any  succour  would  arrive 
from  that  quarter.  The  Ffttimite  caliph  Mo'izz  li-din  alifth  was 
also  in  correspondence  with  other  residents  in  Egypt,  where 
the  Alid  party  from  the  beginning  of  Abbasid  times  had  always 
had  many  supporters;  and  the  danger  from  the  Carmathians 
rendered  the  presence  of  a  strong  government  necessary.  The 
Ffttimite  general  Jauhar  (variously  represented  as  of  Greek, 
Slav  and  Sicilian  origin),  who  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  Ffttimite  sovereign,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
xoo,ooo  men — ^if  Oriental  numbers  are  to  be  trusted — and 
started  from  Rakkftda  at  the  beginning  of  March  969  with  the 
view  of  seizing  Egypt. 

Before  his  arrival  the  administration  of  affairs  had  again  been 
committed  to  Ibn  Furftt,  who,  on  he^'ng  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  at  first  proposed  to  treat  with  Jauhar  for  the  peaceful 
surrender  of  the  country;  but  though  at  first  there  was  a 
prospect  of  this  being  carried  out,  the  majority  of  the  troops 
at  Foslat  preferred  to  make  some  resistance,  and  an  advance 
was  made  to  meet  Jauhar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giza.  He 
had  little  difiiculty  in  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  969  entered  Fostat  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  The 
name  of  Mo*izz  was  immediately  introduced  into  public  prayer, 
and  coins  were  struck  in  his  name.  The  Ikshldl  governor  of 
Damascus,  a  cousin  of  Abu'l-Fawfiris  Ahmad,  endeavoured  to 
save  Syria,  but  was  defeated  at  Ramleh  by  a  general  sent  by 
Jauhar  and  taken  prisoner.  Thus  the  Ikshldl  Dynasty  came 
to  an  end,  and  Egypt  was  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  atliphate,  of  which  it  furnished  the  metropolis. 

(4)  Tke  PafimiU  period  begins  with  the  taking  of  Fostat  by 
Jauhar,  who  immediately  began  the  building  of  a  new  dty, 
al-Rfthira  or  Cairo,  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  army  which  he 
had  brought.  A  palace  for  the  caliph  and  a  mosque  for  the 
army  were  immediately  constructed,  the  latter  still  famous  as 
al-Azhar,  and  for  many  centuries  the  centre  of  Moslem  learning. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Jauhar  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Carmathians  (9.9.),  whom 
thk  Ikshldi  prefect  of  Damascus  had  pacified  by  a  promise  of 
tribute;  this  promise  was  of  course  not  held  binding  by  the 
Ffttimite  general  (Ja'far  b.  Falfib)  by  whom  Damascus  was  taken, 
and  the  Carmathian  leader  al-Qasan  b.  Ahmad  al-A'sam  received 
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aid  from  Bagdad  (or  the  purpose  of  recovering  Syria  to  the 
Abbasids.  The  general  Ja'far,  hoping  to  deal  with  this  enemy 
independently  of  Jauhar,  met  the  Carmathians  without  waiting 
for  reinforcements  from  Egypt,  and  fell  in  battle,  his  army 
being  defeated.  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Carmathians,  and 
the  name  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  substituted  for  that  of  Mo'izz 
in  public  worship,  ^asan  al-A'fam  advanced  from  Damascus 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  encountering  little  resistance  on 
the  way;  and  in  the  autumn  of  971  Jauhar  found  himself 
besieged  in  his  new  city.  By  a  timely  sortie,  preceded  by  the 
administration  of  bribes  to  various  officers  in  the  Carmathian 
host,  Jauhar  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
besiegers,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  part  of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile  Mo*izz  had  been  summoned  to  enter  the  palace 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  after  leaving  a  viceroy  to 
take  charge  of  his  western  possessions  he  arrived  in  Alexandria 
on  the  3  ist  of  May  973,  and  proceeded  to  instruct  his  new  subjects 
in  the  particular  form  of  religion  (Shl'ism)  which  his  family 
represented.  As  this  was  in  origin  identical  with  that  professed 
by  the  Carmathians,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  submission  of  their 
leader  by  argument;  but  this  plan  was  unsuccessful,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  invasion  from  that  quarter  in  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
and  the  caliph  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital.  The 
Carmathians  were  gradually  forced  to  retreat  from  Egypt  and 
then  from  Syria  by  some  successful  engagements,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  bribes,  whereby  dissension  was  sown  among 
their  leaders.  Mo'izz  also  found  time  to  take  some  active 
measures  against  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  his  generals 
fought  in  Syria  with  varying  fortune.  Before  his  death  he  was 
acknowledged  as  caliph  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  as  well  as  Syria, 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  as  far  as  Tangier. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Egyptian  Fitiroite  *A2I1  billah, 
Jauhar,  who  appears  to  have  been  cashiered  by  Mo*i2z,  was 
again  employed  at  the  instance  of  Jacob  b.  Killis,  who  had  "been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Syria, 
where  a  Turkish  general  Aftakin  had  gained  possession  of 
Damascus,  and  was  raiding  the  whole  country;  on  the  arrival 
of  Jauhar  In  Syria  the  Turks  called  the  Carmathians  to  their 
aid,  and  after  a  campaign  of  many  vicissitudes  Jauhar  had 
to  return  to  Egypt  to  implore  the  caliph  himself  to  take  the 
field.  In  August  977  *Aj^  met  the  united  forces  of  Aftakin 
and  his  Carmathian  ally  outside  Ramleh  in  Palestine  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  them,  which  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Aftakin;  this  able  officer  was  taken  to  Egypt,  and 
honourably  treated  by  the  caliph,  thereby  incurring  the  jealousy 
of  Jacob  b.  Killis,  who  caused  him,  it  is  said,  to  be  poisoned. 
This  vizier  had  the  astuteness  to  see  the  necessity  of  codifying 
the  doctrines  of  the  F&timites,  and  himself  undertook  this 
task;  in  the  newly-established  mosque  o'  el-Azhar  he  got  his 
master  to  make  provision  for  a  perpetual  series  of  teachers  and 
students  of  his  manual.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  large 
amount  of  toleration  was  conceded  by  the  first  two  Egyptian 
F&timites  to  the  other  sects  of  Islam,  and  to  other  communities. 
Indeed  at  one  time  in  *AzIz*s  reign  the  vizierate  of  Egypt  was 
held  by  a  Christian,  Jesus,  son  of  Nestorius,  who  appointed  as 
his  deputy  in  Syria  a  Jew,  Manasseh  b.  Abraham.  These 
persons  were  charged  by  the  Moslems  with  unduly  favouring 
their  co-religionists,  and  the  belief  that  the  Christians  of  Egypt 
Were  in  league  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  even  butned 
a  fleet  which  was  being  built  for  the  Byzantine  war,  led  to  some 
persecution.  Aziz  attempted  without  success  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Buyid  ruler  of  Bagdad,  *Adod  addaula, 
who  was  disposed  to  favour  the  *A]ids,  but  caused  the  claim  of 
the  F&timites  to  descend  from  'Ali  to  be  publicly  refuted.  He 
then  tried  to  gain  possession  of  Aleppo,  as  the  key  to  'Irftk,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  Byzantines. 
His  North  African  possessions  were  maintained  and  extended 
by  *Ali,  son  of  Bulukkin,  whom  Mo'izz  had  left  as  his  deputy; 
but  the  recognition  of  the  F&timite  caliph  In  this  region  was 
little  more  than  nominal. 

His  successor  AbU  *AU  ttl-KanfUrf  who  reigned  UDder  the 


title  al-Hd^iM  H*amr  attdk,  cable  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  being  the  son  of  *A2la  by  a  Christian  mother.  He  was 
at  first  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Slav  Burjuwin,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  favour  the  Turkish  element  in  the  army  as 
against  the  Maghribine,  on  which  the  strength  of  the  Fitimites 
had  till  then  rested;  his  conduct  of  affairs  was  vigorous  and 
successful,  and  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor. 
After  a  few  years'  regency  he  was  assassinated  at  the  instance 
of  the  young  sovereign,  who  at  an  early  age  developed  a  dislike 
for  control  and  jealousy  of  his  rights  as  caUph.  He  is  branded 
by  historians  as  the  Odigula  of  the  East,  who  took  a  delight  in 
imposing  on  his  subjects  a  variety  of  senseless  and  capricious 
regulations,  and  persecuting  different  sections  <rf  them  by  cruel 
and  arbitrary  measures.  It  is  observable  that  some  of  those 
with  which  ^ikim  is  credited  are  also  ascribed  to  Ibn  fOlQn 
and  the  Ikshid  (Mahommed  b.  Tughj).  He  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  by  his  destruction  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (loio),  a  measure  which  helped  to 
provoke  the  Crusades,  but  was  only  part  of  a  general  schesM 
for  converting  all  Christians  and  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  his 
own  opinions  by  force.  A  more  reputable  expedient  with  the 
same  end  in  view  was  the  construction  of  a  great  library  in 
Cairo,  with  ample  provbion  for  students;  this  was  modelled  on 
a  similar  institution  at  Bagdad.  It  formed  part  of  the  great 
palace  of  the  Ffitimites,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of 
their  propaganda.  At  times,  however,  he  ordered  the  destructlcm 
of  all  Christian  churches  in  Egypt,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
who  did  not  adopt  Islam.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  persecutions  he  continued  to  employ  Christians  in  high 
official  positions.  His  system  of  persecution  was  not  abandoned 
till  in  the  hist  year  of  bis  reign  (xoao)  he  thought  fit  to  daim 
divmity,  a  doctrine  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  Druses  (9.V.). 
called  after  one  Darazt,  who  preached  the  divinity  of  Qlkim 
at  the  time,  the  violent  opposition  which  this  aroused  among 
the  Moslems  probably  led  him  to  adopt  milder  measures  towvds 
his  other  subjects,  and  those  who  had  been  forcibly  converted 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  religion  and  rebuild 
their  places  of  worship.  Whether  his  disappearance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  xo2x  was  due  to  the  resentment  of  hia 
outraged  subjects,  or,  as  the  historians  say,  to  his  sister's  fear 
that  he  would  bequeath  the  caliphate  to  a  distant  relative  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  son,  wQl  never  be  known.  In  spite 
of  his  caprices  he  appears  to  have  shown  competence  in  the 
management  of  external  affairs;  enterprises  of  pretenders  both 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  crushed  with  promptitude;  and  his 
name  was  at  times  mentioned  in  public  wordiip  in  Akppo  and 
MosuL 

His  son  AbH*l-^asan  *AU,  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title 
ai-^dkir  IVi'tSt  din  alldk,  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
and  for  four  years  his  aunt  Sitt  al-Mulk  acted  as  regent;  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  astute  but  utterly  unscrupulous  woman. 
After  her  death  the  caliph  was  in  the  power  of  various  ministers, 
under  whose  management  of  affairs  Syria  was  for  a  time  lost  to 
the  Egyptian  caliphate,  and  Egypt  itself  raided  by  the  Syrian 
usurpers,  of  whom  one,  ^fllib  b.  Mlrd&s,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  dynasty  at  Aleppo,  which  maintained  itself  after  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  been  recovered  for  the  Fatimites  by  Anushtakin 
al-Dizbarl  at  the  battle  of  Ukhuwftnah  in  1029.  His  career  is 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  some  horrible  caprices  similar  to 
those  of  his  father.  After  a  reign  of  nearly  sixteen  years  he  died 
of  the  plague. 

His  successor,  AbU  TamUn  Ha'add,  who  reigned  with  the  title 
ai-iiostanpr,  was  also  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  acces^n, 
being  little  more  than  seven  years  of  age.  The  power  was  largely 
in  the  fannds  of  his  mother,  a  negress,  who  promoted  the  interests 
of  her  kinsmen  at  court,  where  indeed  even  in  ^flkim's  time  they 
had  been  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Maghribine  and  Turkish 
elements  in  the  army.  In  the  first  years  of  this  reign  affairs 
were  administered  by  the  vizier  al-Jar jari%  by  whose  mismanage- 
ment Aleppo  was  lost  to  the  Fitimites.  At  his  death  in  X044 
the  chief  influence  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Sa*d,  a  Jew, 
and  (he  former' master  of  the  queen-mother,  and  at  the  cnd.oi 
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foor  yemxs  he  wss  assassnated  at  tlie  instance  of  another  Jew 
(^ada^ah,  perhaps  Zedekiah,  b.  Joseph  al-Fa]&hl)f  whom  he 
hid  appointed  viaer.  In  this  reign  Mo'izs  b.  Badis,  the  4th  ruler 
of  the  dependent  Zeirid  dynasty  which  had  ruled  in  the  Maghrib 
since  the  migration  of  the  Ffttimite  Mo'iaz  to  Egypt,  definitely 
abjured  his  allegiance  (1049)  and  returned  to  Sunnite  principles 
aiui  nibjectxm  to  the  Bagdad  caliphate.  The  Zeirids  maintained 
Mahdia  (see  ALcmts),  while  other  cities  of  the  Maghrib  were 
colnnised  by  Arab  tribes  sent  thither  by  the  Cairene  visier. 
This  loss  -was  more  than  compensated  by  the  enrolment  of 
Yemen  amohg  the  countries  which  reco^iised  the  Ffttimite 
cafii^te  through  the  enterprise  of  one  *Ali  b.  Mahommed  al- 
^ulaibi,  while  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  Turkish  ^nerals 
who  daimed  supremacy  at  Bagdad,  Mostan^ir's  name  was  men- 
tKHKd  in  public  prayer  at  that  metit^wUs  on  the  X2th  of  January 
1058,  when  a  Turkish  adventurer  Basfts&^I  was  for  a  time  in 
power.  The  Egyptian  court,  chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
viacTi  sent  no  efficient  aid  to  Basislrf ,  and  after  a  year  Bagdad 
ms  retaken  by  the  SeljQk  Toghrul  Beg,  and  the  Abbasid  caliph 
restored  to  hi^  rights.  In  the  following  years  the  troubles  in 
Egypt  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  Turkish  and  negro 
dements  io  MoslsnpVs  army  nearly  brought  the  country  into 
the  dominion  of  the  Abbasids.  After  several  battles  of  various 
ime  the  Turkish  commahder  Nft^r  addaula  b.  Hamdin  got 
possession  of  Cairo,  and  at  the  end  of  1068  plundered  the  cah'ph's 
palace;  the  vaJuafaJe  library  which  had  been  begun  by  QAkim 
was  pillaged,  and  an  accidental  fire  caused  great  destruction. 
The  caliph  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  destitution,  and  Nft$ir 
addaola  began  negotiations  for  restoring  the  name  <rf  the  Abbasid 
caliph  in  public  prayer;  he  was,  however,  assassinated  before  he 
could  cany  this  out,  and  his  assassin,  also  a  Turk,  appointed 
▼tzicr.  Mostanfir  then  summoned  to  his  aid  Badr  al-JamftU,  an 
Armenian  who  had  di^layed  competence  in  various  posts  which 
be  had  hdd  in  Syria,  and  this  person  early  in  X074  arrived  in 
Cairo  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  of  Armenians;  he  contrived 
to  massacre  the  chiefs  of  the  party  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  power,  and  with  the  title  Amir  al-Juyttsh  ("  prince  of  the 
armies  ")  was  given  by  Mostan^ir  complete  control  of  affairs. 
The  period  of  internal  disturbances,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  famine  and  pestilence,  had  caused  usurpers  to  ^ring 
op  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  3adr  was  compelled  practically  to 
reconquer  the  country.  During  this  time,  however,  Ssrria  was 
overrun  by  an  invader  in  league  with  the  SeljOk  Malik  Shah,  and 
Damascus  was  permanently  lost  to  the  Ffttimites;  other  cities 
««e  recovered  by  Badr  himself  or  his  officers.  He  rebuilt  the 
valb  of  Cairo,  of  more  durable  material  than  that  which  had 
been  em|doyed  by  Jauhar— a  measure  rendered  necessary  partly 
by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  by  the  repeated  sieges 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  commencement  of  Ffttimite 
rale.  The  time  of  Mostan^  is  otherwise  memorable  for  the  rise 
of  the  Assassins  (q.v.),  who  at  the  first  supported  the  claims  of 
hb  eldest  son  Nlzftr  to  the  succession  against  the  youngest  Ahmed, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  family  of  Badr.  When  Badr  died  in 
1094  his  influence  was  inherited  by  hb  son  al-Afdal  Shfthinshfth, 
and  this,  atthedeathof  Mo6tan$Ir  in  the  same  year,  was  throWn 
ia  favoor  of  A^wud,  who  succeeded  to  the  caliphate  with  the  title 

MostalTs  succession  was  not  carried  through  without  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Nizftr  to  obtain  his  rights,  the  title  which 
he  chose  being  al-Moffafa  lidin  alUk;  for  a  time  he 
maintained  himself  in  Alexandria,  but  the  energetic 
measures  of  his  brother  soon  brought  the  civil  war  to 
an  end.  The  beginning  of  thb  reign  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Crusades,  and  al-Afdal  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  helping 
the  Franks  by  rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  Ortokids,  thereby 
faciltuting  its  conquest  by  the  Franks  in  1099.  He  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  hs  error  by  himself  advancing  into  Palestine,  but 
he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascalon,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt.  Many  of  the  Palestinian  possessions  of  the 
Fltimitcs  then  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
After  a  neign  of  seven  years  Mosta'U  died  and  the  caliphate  was 
pvea  by  al-Af^al  to  an  infant  son,  age^  five  years  at  the  time, 


who  was  placed  on  the  throne  with  the  title  al-Amir  biakkdm 
alUk,  and  for  twenty  years  was  under  the  tutelage  of  al-Afdal. 
He  made  repeated  attempts  tp  recover  the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tinian cities  from  the  Fninks;  but  with  poor  success.  In  xxiS 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Baldwin  L,  who  burned  the  gates  and 
the  mosques  of  Farama,  and  advanced  to  Tinnis,  whence  illness 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  In  August  izsz  al-Aid&l  was  assas- 
sinated in  a  street  of  Cairo,  it  is  said,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
caliph,  who  immediately  began  the  plunder  of  his  house,  where 
fabulous  treasures  were  said  to  be  amassed.  The  vizier's  offices 
were  given  to  one  of  the  caliph's  creatures,  Mahommed  b.  Ffttik 
al-Batft'ibI,  who  took  the  title  o^Jf o'mAi.  His  external  policy 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he  lost 
Tyre  .to  the  Franks,  and  a  fleet  equipped  by  him  was  defeated 
by  the  Venetians.  On  the  4th  of  October  Z125  he  with  his 
followers  was  seised  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Amir, 
who  was  now  resolved  to  govern  by  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  only  subordinate  officials,  of  whom  two  were  drawn  from  the 
Samaritan  and  Christian  communities.  The  vizier  was  after- 
wards  crudfied  with  his  five  1>roihers.  The  caliph's  personal 
government  appears  to  have  been  incompetent,  and  to  have  been 
marked  by  extortions  and  other  arbitraiy  measures.  He  was 
assassinated  in  October  11 29  by  some  members  of  the  sect  who 
believed  in  the  claims  of  Nizftr,  son  of  Mostan$ir. 

The  succeeding  caliph,  Abu'l-Maimibi  'Ahd  al-MajIdf  who 
took  the  title  al-ffify  lidin  aUdk^  was  not  the  son  but  the  cousin 
of  the  deceased  caliph,  and  of  ripe  age,  being  about  fifty-eight 
years  ild  at  the  time;  for  more  than  a  year  he  was  kept  in 
prison  by  the  new  vizier,  a  son  of  al-Af^al,  whom  the  army  had 
placed  in  the  post;  but  towards  the  end  of  113 x  this  vizier  fell 
by  the  hand  of  assassins,  and  the  caliph  was  set  free.  The  reign 
of  }}iA9  was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  the  soldieiy,  between 
which  several  battles  took  place,  ending  in  the  subjection  of  the 
caliph  for  a  time  to  various  usurpers,  one  of  these  being  his  own 
son  Qasan,  who  had  been  provoked  to  rebel  by  the  caliph 
nominating  a  younger  brother  as  his  successor.  For  some 
months  the  caliph  was  under  this  son's  control;  but  the  latter, 
who  aimed  at  conciliating  the  people,  speedily  lost  his  popularity 
with  the  troops,  and  his  father  was  able  to  get  possession  of  his 
person  and  cause  him  to  be  poisoned  (beginning  of  1 135). 

His  son  Abu't-Man^Hr  Iswid'U,  who  was  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  Qftfi^'s  death,  succeeded  him  with  the  title  al-Zdfir 
lia'dd  alldh.  From  this  reign  to  the  end  of  the  Ffttimite  period  we 
have  the  journals  of  two  eminent  men,  Usftmah  b.  Muniqtlh  and 
Umftrah  of  Yemen,  which  throw  light  on  the  leading  characters. 
The  civil  dissensions  of  Egypt  were  notorious  at  the  time.  The 
new  reign  began  by  an  armed  struggle  between  two  commanders 
for  the  post  of  vizier ,  which  in  January  i  z  50  was  decided  in  favour 
o^  the  Amir  Ibn  Sallftr.  This  vizier  was  presently  assassinated 
by  the  direction  of  his  stepson  'Abbfts,  who  was  raised  to  the 
vizierate  in  his  place.  This  event  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
loss  to  the  Ffttimites  of  Ascalon,  the  last  place  in  Ssrria  which 
they  held;  its  loss  was  attributed  to  dissensions  between  the 
parties  of  which  the  garrison  consisted.  Four  years  Later  (April 
Z154)  the  caliph  was  murdered  by  his  vizier  'Abbfts,  according 
to  Usftmah,  because  the  caliph  had  suggested  to  his  favourite, 
the  vizier's  son,  to  murder  his  father;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  brothers  of  Zftfir,  followed  by  the  raising 
of  his  infant  son  Abu'l-QOnm  *Isd  to  the  throne. 

The  new  caliph,  who  was  not  five  years  old,  received  the  title 
al-Fd*iM  Hnofr  aiUky  and  was  at  first  in  the  power  of  'Abbfts. 
The  women  of  the  palace,  however,  summoned  to  their  aid  Talft'i* 
b.  Ruzslk,  prefect  of  Ushmunain,  at  whose  arrival  in  Cairo  the 
troops  deserted  *Abbfts,  who  was  compelled  t^  flee  into  Syria, 
taking  his  son  and  Usftmah  with  him.  *Abbfts  was  killed  by 
the  Franks  near  Ascalon,  his  son  sent  in  a  cage  to  Cairo  where 
he  was  executed,  while  Usftmah  escaped  to  Damascus. 

The  infant  Fft'iz,  who  had  been  permanently  incapaatated 
by  the  scenes  of  violence  whidi  aca>mpanied  his  accession,  died 
in  1160.  Talft'i*  chose  to  succeed  him  a  grandson  of  ^^r,  who 
was  nine  years  of  age,  and  received  the  title  al-*A4id  lidin  aU&k. 
Talft'i^,  who  had  complete  control  of  affairs,  introduced  the 
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practice  of  farming  the  taxes  for  periods  of  six  months  instead 
of  a  year,  which  led  to  great  misery,  as  the  taxes  were  demanded 
twice.  His  death  was  brought  on  by  the  rigour  with  which  he 
treated  the  princesses,  one  of  whom,  with  or  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  caliph,  organized  a  plot  for  his  assassination,  and 
he  died  in  September  ix6o.  His  son  Ruxzik  inherited  his  post 
and  maintained  himself  in  it  for  more  than  a  year,  when  another 
prefect  of  Upper  Egypt,  Shiwar  b.  Mujir,  brought  a  force  to 
Cairo,  before  which  Ruzzik  fled,  to  be  shortly  afterwards  captured 
and  beheaded.  Shtwar's  entry  into  Cairo  was  at  the  beginning 
of  1 163;  after  nine  months  he  was  compelled  to  flee  before 
another  adventurer,  an  officer  in  the  army  named  pirghAm. 
Shawar's  flight  was  directed  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  prince  Nureddin,  who  sent  with  him  to 
Cairo  a  force  of  Kurds  under  Asad  al-din  ShlrgOh.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Franks,  who  raided  and  did  much 
damiage  on  the  coast  DirghAm  was  defeated  and  killed,  but 
a  dispute  then  arose  between  ShAwar  and  hif  Syrian  allies  for 
the  possession  of  Egypt.  Sh&war,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Syrians,  demanded  help  of  the  Prankish 
king  of  Jerusalem  Amalric  (Amauri)  I.,  who  hastened 
to  his  aid  with  a  large  force,  which  united  with  Shiwar's  and 
besieged  ShlrgOh  in  BUbeis  for  three  months;  at.  the  end  of  this 
time,  owing  to  the  successes  of  Nureddin  in  Syria,  the  Franks 
granted  ShlrgOh  a  free  passage  with  his  troops  back  to 
Syria,  on  condition  of  Egypt  being  evacuated  (October  1164). 
Rather  more  than  two  years  later  ShlrgOh  persuaded  Nured- 
din to  put  him  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  left  Syria  in  January  1167,  and,  entering  Egypt  by  the 
land  route,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Itfl^  (Atfih),  and  encamped  at 
Giza;  a  Frankish  army  hastened  to  Sh& war's  aid.  At  the  battle 
of  Bibain  (^ril  nth,  1x67)  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  forces 
commanded  by  ShlrgOh  and  his  nephew  Saladin,  who  was 
^  „  presently  made  prefect  of  Alexandria,  which  sur- 
rendered to  ShlrgOh  without  a  Struggle.  Saladin  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  allies  in  Alexandria;  but  after  seventy-five 
days  the  siege  was  raised,  ShlrgOh  having  made  a  threatening 
movement  on  Cairo,  where  a  Frankish  garrison  had  been  admitted 
by  Shiwar.  Terms  were  then  made  by  which  both  Syrians 
and  Franks  were  to  quit  Egypt,  though  the  garrison  of  Cairo 
remained;  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Moslem  population  to 
this  garrison  led  to  another  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  x  168 
by  King  Amalric,  who  after  taking  Bilbeis  advanced  to  Cairo. 
Tlie  caliph,  who  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have  left  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  vitiers,  now  sent  for  ShlrgOh,  whose  speedy  arrival 
in  Egypt  caused  the  Franks  to  withdraw.  Reaching  Cairo  on 
the  6th  of  January  1169,  he  was  soon  able  to  get  possession  of 
ShA war's  person,  and  after  the  prefect's  execution,  which 
happened  some  ten  days  later,  he  was  appointed  vizier  by  the 
caliph.  After  two  months  ShlrgOh  died  of  indigestion  (23rd  of 
March  X169),  and  the  cah'ph  appointed  Saladin  as  successor  to 
ShlrgOh;  the  new  vizier  professed  to  hold  office  as  a  deputy 
of  Nureddin,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  pubh'c  worship  after 
that  of  the  cahph.  By  appropriating  the  fiefs  of  the  Egyptian 
officers  and  giving  them  to  his  Kurdish  followers  he  stirred  up 
much  ill-feeling,  which  resulted  in  a  con^iracy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  recall  the  Franks  with  the  view  of  overthrowing 
the  new  regime;  but  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  by  a  traitor 
and  crushed.  Nureddin  loyally  aided  his  deputy  in  dealing 
with  Frankish  invasions  of  Egypt,  but  the  anomaly  by  which  he,, 
being  a  Sunnile,  was  made  in  Egypt  to  recognize  a  FAtimite 
caliph  could  not  long  continue,  and  he  ordered  Saladin  to  weaken 
the  FAtimite  by  every  available  means,  and  then  substitute  the 
name  of  the  Abbasid  for  his  in  public'worship.  Saladin  and  his 
ministers  were  at  first  afraid  lest  this  step  might  give  rise  to 
disturbances  among  the  people;  but  a  stranger  undertook  to 
risk  it  on  the  X7th  of  September  1x71,  and  the  following  Friday 
it  was  repeated  by  official  order;  the  caliph  himself  died  during 
the  interval,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  heard  of  his 
deposition.  The  last  of  the  FAtimite  caliphs  was  not  quite 
twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
(5)  Ayyubiu  Pmod.— Saladin  by  the  Advice  of  his  diief 


Nureddin  cashiered  the  FAtimite  judges  and  took  steps  to 
.encourage  the  study  of  orthodox  theology  and  jurisprudence 
in  Egypt  by  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  chairs.  On  the 
death  of  the  ex-caliph  he  was  confirmed  in  the  prefecture  of 
Egypt  as  deputy  of  Nureddin;  and  on  the  decease  of  the  latter 
in  1 1 74  (xath  of  April)  he  took  the  title  sultan,  so  that  with  this 
year  the  Ayyubite  period  of  Egyptian  history  properly  begins. 
During  the  whole  of  it  Damascus  rather  more  than  Cairo  counted 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  The  Egyptian  army,  which  was 
motley  in  character,  was  disbanded  by  the  new  sultan,  whose 
troops  were  Kurds.  Though  he  did  not  build  a  new  metropolis 
he  fortified  Cairo  with  the  addition  of  a  citadel,  and  had  plans 
made  for  a  new  wall  to  enclose  both  it  and  the  double  city;  this 
latter  plan  was  never* completed,  but  the  former  was  executed 
after  his  death,  and  from  this  time  till  the  French  occupation 
of  Egypt  the  citadel  of  Cairo  was  the  political  centre  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  1x83  ^^t  Saladin's  rule  over  Egypt  and 
North  Ssrria  was  consolidated.  Much  of  SaUdin's  time  was 
spent  in  Syria,  and  his  famous  wars  with  the  Franks  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  to  his  personal  biography. 
Egypt  was  largely  governed  by  his  favourite  KarAkOsh,  who  lives 
in  popular  legend  as  the  "  unjust  judge,"  though  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  deserved  that  title. 

Saladin  at  his  death  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons, 
of  whom  *Othman  succeeded  to  Egypt  with  the  title  Malik  al- 
AzU*Imal  al-ain.  The  division  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
heirs,  and  after  three  years  (beginning  of  X196)  the  Egyptian 
sultan  conspired  with  his  uncle  Malik  al-*  Adil  to  deprive  Saladin's 
son  al-Afdal  of  Damascus,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  war 
between  the  brothers  was  continued  with  intervals  of  peace, 
during  which  al-*Adil  repeatedly  changed  sides:  eventually  he 
with  al-*AzIz  besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  sent  al-Afdal 
to  Sarkhad,  while  al-*Adil  remained  in  possession  of  Damascus. 
On  the  death  of  al-'AzIz  on  the  39th  of  November  11 98  in 
consequence  of  a  hunting  accident,  his  infant  son  Mahommed 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  Malik  al-MatifUr  Ndfir 
al-diHf  and  his  uncle  al-Afdal  sent  for  from  Sarkhad  to  take  the 
post  of  regent  or  AtAbeg.  So  soon  as  al-Afdal  had  got  possession 
of  his  nephew's  person,  he  started  on  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Damascus:  al-*Adil  not  only  frustrated  this,  but 
drove  him  back  to  Egypt,  where  on  the  35th  of  January  x  200  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  armies  of  the  two  at  Bilbeis, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  al-Afdal,  who  was  sent  back  to 
Sarkhad,  while  al-*Adil  assumed  the  regency,  for  which  after  a 
few  months  he  substituted  the  sovereignty,  causing  his  nephew 
to  be  deposed.  He  reigned  under  the  title  Malik  al'*Adil  SaiJ 
al-din.    His  name  was  AbO  Bakr. 

Though  the  early  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  numerous 
disasters,  famine,  pestilence  and  earthquake,  of  which  the  second 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  serious,  he  reunited  under  his 
sway  the  whole  of  the  empire  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother, 
and  his  generals  conquered  for  him  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia,  and  in  12x5  he  got  possession  of  Yemen.  He  followed 
the  plan  of  dividing  his  empire  between  his  sons,  the  eldest 
Mahommed,  called  Malik  al-Kdmil,  being  his  viceroy  in  Egypt, 
while  al-Mu*azzam  *IsA  governed  Syria,  al-Ashraf  MOsA  his 
eastern  and  al- Malik  al-Auhad  AyyOb  his  northern  possessions. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Franks  was  at  the  first  peaceful,  but 
later  in  his  reign  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  more  strenuous 
measures.  His  death  occurred  at  Alikin  (1218),  a  village  near 
Damascus,  while  the  Franks  were  besieging  Damietta — ^the  first 
operation  of  the  Fifth  Crusade — ^which  was  defended  by  al-KAmil, 
to  whom  his  father  kept  sending  reinforcements.  The  efforts  of 
al-KAmil  after  his  accession  to  the  independent  sovereignty 
were  seriously  hindered  by  the  endeavour  of  an  amir  named 
Ahmed  b.  MashfOb  to  depose  him  and  appoint  in  his  place  a 
brother  called  al-FA'ix  SAbiq  al-din  IbrAhIm:  this  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  the  timely  interposition  of  al-Mu'azzam  *IsA,  who 
came  to  Egypt  to  aid  his  brother  in  February  X2X9,  and  com- 
pelled al-FA'iz  to  depart  for  Mosul.  After  a  siege  of  sixteen  and 
a  half  months  Damietta  was  taken  by  the  Franks  on  Ttiesday 
the  6th  of  November  12x9;  al-KAmil  thereupoxi  proclaimed  the 
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Jihftd,  and  was  joined  at  his  fortified  camp,  afterwards  the  site 
of  MansOra,  by  troops  from  various  parts  of  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  including  the  forces  of  his  brothers  *Is&  and 
MftsL  With  these  allies,  and  availing  himself  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  al-Klmil  was  able  to  cut 
off  both  the  advance  and  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  and  on 
the  31st  of  August  1231  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Franks  evacuated  Egypt. 

For  some  years  the  dominions  of  aI-*Adil  remained  divided 
between  his  sons:'  when  the  affairs  of  Egypt  were  settled, 
al-Kimfl  determined  to  reunite  them  as  before,  and  to  that  end 
brought  on  the  Sixth  Crusade.  Various  cities  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  were  yielded  to  Frederick  n.  as  the  price  of  his  help  against 
the  son  of  Mu'azzam  *b&,  who  reigned  at  Damascus  with  the 
title  of  ^lalik  al-NAfir.  About  x  23 1-32  K&mil  led  a  confederacy 
of  AyjrQbite  princes  against  the  Seljuk  Kaikobad  into  Asia  Minor, 
bot  his  allies  mtstrusted  him  and  victory  rested  with  Kaikobad 
(see  SEijxncs) .  Before  Kimil's  death  he  was  mentioned  in  public 
prayer  at  Mecca  as  lord  of  Mecca  <Hejaz),  Yemen,  Zabid,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

At  his  death  (May  8th,  1238)  at  Damascus,  his  son  AbQ  Bakr 
was  appointed  to  succeed  with  the  title  Malik  al-^Adil  SaifaMln; 
bat  his  eider  brother  Malik  al-Salih  Najm  al-din  Ayy&b,  having 
got  possession  of  Damascus,  immediately -started  for  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  adding  that  country  to  his  dominions:  mean- 
wbile  his  uncle  Ismfi*il,  prince  of  Hamath,  with  the  prince  of 
HoiBS,  seized  Damascus,  upon  hearing  which  the  troops  of 
Najm  al-din  deserted  him  at  Nablus,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Malik  al-Nftfir,  prince  of  Kerak,  who  carried  him  off  to  that 
dty  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  there  for  a  time;  after  which  he 
«V  rdeased  and  allowed  to  return  to  Nablus.    On  the  31st  of 
May  1240  the  new  sultan  was  arrested  at  Bilbeis  by  his  own 
amirs,  who  sent  for  Najm  al-din  to  succeed  him;  and  on  the  19th 
of  Jane  of  the  same  year  Najm  al-din  entered  Cairo  as  sultan, 
and  imprisoned  his  brother  in  the  citadel,  where  he  died  in  2248. 
Meanwhile  in  1244  Jerusalem  had  been  finally  wrested  from 
the  Franks.    The  administration  of  Najm  al-din  is  highly  praised 
by  Ibtt  KhaHikan,  who  lived  under  it.    He  made  large  purchases 
of  slaves  (Mamdukes)  for  his  army,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  complaihttl  of  their  lawlessness,  he  built  barracks  for  them 
on  the  island  of  Rods  (Rauda),  whence  they  were  called  Bahrl 
or  Nile  Mamelukes,  which  became  the  name  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  ori^nated  from  them.    Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  cam- 
paigns in  Syria,  where  the  other  Ayyilbites  allied  themselves 
against  him  with  the  Crusaders,  whereas  he  accepted  the  services 
ol  the  Khwatizmians:  eventually  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
most  of  the  Syrian  cities.    His  name  is  commemorated  by  the 
town  of  SaHhia,  which  he  built  in  the  year  1 246  as  a  resting-place 
for  his  armies  cm  their  marches  through  the  desert  from  Egypt 
to  Pakatine.    In  1249  he  was  recalled  from  the  siege  of  Horns 
by  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Louis  IX.  (the  Seventh 
Crusade),  and  in  spite  of  illness  he  hastened  to  Ushmum  TannA, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta,  which  he  provisioned  for  a 
siege.    Damietta  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  June  1249,  owing  to 
the  desertion  of  his  post  by  the  commander  Fakhr  ud-d!n,  and 
the  BanQ  Kininah,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  place  had  been 
eotmsted:  fifty-four  of  their  chieftains  were  afterwards  executed 
by  the  sultan  for  this  {xoceeding.    On  the  22nd  of  November 
the  sultan  died  of  disease  at  Man^flra,  but  his  death  was 
caiefoOy  concealed  by  the  anurs  L&jln  and  Aktai,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Queen  Shajar  al-durr,  till  the  arrival  from 
Syria  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Tiranshdh^ho  was  proclaimed 
seme  four  months  later.    At  the  battle  of  T&riskQr,  6th  of  April 

1250,  the  invaders  were  utterly  routed  and  the  French  king  fell 
isto  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  sultan.  The  Egyptian  authorities 
BOW  resolved  to  raze  Damietta,  which,  however,  was  rebuilt 
shortly  after.  The  sultan,  who  himself  had  had  no  share  in  the 
naery,  advanced  after  it  from  Man$Qra  to  FftriskOr,  where  his 
coodnct  became  menacing  to  the  amirs  who  had  raised  him  to 
the  thfooe,  and  to  Shajar  al-durr;  she  in  revenge  organized  an 
attack  upon  him  which  was  successful,  fire,  water,  and  steel 
coatfibating  to  his  end. 


(6)  Ptrihd  of  Ba^  Mamduies.'-Tht  dynasties  that  succeeded 
the  Ayyabites  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ottomans  bore 
the  title  Dynasties  of  the  Turks,  but  are  more  often  caUed 
Mameluke  dynasties,  because  the  sultans  were  drawn  from  the 
enfranchised  slaves  who  constituted  the  court,  and  officered 
the  army.  The  family  of  the  fourth  of  these  sovereigns,  Ka'ft'On 
((^alA'On),  reigned  for  1x0  years,  but  otherwise  no  sultan  was 
able  to  found  a  durable  dynasty:  after  the  death  of  a  sultan 
he  was  usually  succeeded  by  an  infant  son,  who  after  a  short 
time  was  dethroned  by  a  new.  usurper. 

After  the  death  of  the  Sultan  TOrftnshAh,  his  step-mother  at 
first  was  raised  tothe  vacant  throne,  when  8he*coDmutted  the 
administration  of  affairs  to  the  captain  of  the  retainers,  Aibek; 
but  the  rule  of  a  queen  caused  scandal  to  the  Moslem  world,  and 
Shajar  al-durr  gave  ^way  to  this  sentiment  by  marrying  Aibek 
and  allowing  the  title  sultan  to  be  conferred  on  him  Instead  of 
herself.  For  policy's  sake,  however,  Aibek  nominally  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne  a  scion  of  the  AyyQbite  house,  Malik 
al-Ashraf  Musa,  who  died  in  prison  (1252  or  1254).  Aibek 
meanwhile  immediately  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Ayytlbite  Malik  al-Nfi^,  who  was  in  possession  of  Syria,  with 
whom  the '  caliph  induced  him  after  some  indecisive  actions 
to  make  peace:  he  then  successfully  quelled  a  mutiny  of  Mame- 
lukes, whom  he  compelled  to  take  refuge  With  the  last  Abbasid 
caliph  Mostasim  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  On  the  xoth  of  April 
1257  Aibek  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Shajar  al-durr,  who  was 
indignant  at  his  asking  for  the  hand  of. another  queen:  but 
Aibek's  followers  immediately  avenged  his  death,  placing  on 
the  throne  his  infant  son  Malik  al'ManfitTf  who,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  displaced  by  his  guardian  Kofuz,  on  the 
plea  that  the  Mongol  danger  necessitated  the  presence  of  a  grown 
man  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1260  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  al- 
NSl$ir  was  destroyed  by  Hulaku  (Hulagu),  the  great  Mongol 
chief,  founder  of  the  Ilkhan  Dynasty  (see  Mongols),  who,  having 
finally  overthrown  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  (see  Caliphate,  sect.  c. 
§  37),  also  despatched  a  threatening  letter  to  Kotuz;  but  later 
in  the  same  year  Syria  was  invaded  by  Kotuz,  who  defeated 
Hulagu's  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  *Ain  J&lat  (3nl  of  September 
X260),  in  consequence  of  which  event  the  Syrian  cities  all  rose 
against  the  Mongols,  and  the  Egyptian  sultan  became  master 
of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  still 
held  by  the  Crusaders. 

Before  Kotuz  had  reigned  a  year  he  was  murdered  at  Sfilihia 
by  his  lieutenant  Bibars  (October  23rd,  1260),  who  was  piqued, 
it  is  said,  at  the  governorship  of  Aleppo  being  with- 
held from  him.  The  sovereignty  was  seized  by  this 
person  with  the  title  of  Malik  al-Qdkir,  presently 
altered  to  al-Zdkir.  He  had  originally  been  a  slave  of  Malik 
al-Silib,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  after  which 
Louis  IX.  was  captured,  and  had  helped  to  murder  TQrftnshih. 
Sultan  Bibars,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
the  Bahri  Mamelukes,  made  Egypt  the  centre  of  the  Moslem 
world  by  re-establishing  in  theory  the  Abbasid  caliphate,  which 
had  lapsed  through  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  Hulagu,  followed 
by  the  execution  of  the  cah'ph.  Bibars  recognized  the  claim  of  a 
certain  Abul-Qisim  Ahmed  to  be  the  son  of  Zahir,  the  35th 
Abbasid  caiiph,  and  installed  him  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
at  Cairo  with  the  title  al-Moslan^  hilldh,  Mostan$ir 
then  proceeded  to  confer  on  Bibars  the  title  sultan, 
and  to  address  to  him  a  homily,  explaining  his  duties. 
This  document  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  life  of  Bibars, 
and  translated  by  G.  Weil.  The  sultan  ^ippears  to  have  con- 
templated restoring  the  new  caliph  to  the  throne  of  Bagdad: 
the  force^  however,  which  he  sent  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reconquering  Irak  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
Mostan$ir  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  did  not  prevent  Bibars 
from  maintaining  his  policy  of  appointing  an  Abbasid  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  legitimacy  on  himself;  but  he  encouraged 
no  further  attempts  at  re-establishing  the  Abbasids  at  Bagdad, 

I  and  his  principle,  adopted  by  successive  sultans,  was  that  the 
caliph  should  not  leave  Cairo  except  when  accompanying  the 
sultan  on  an  expedition. 
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The  reign  of  Bibars  was  spent  largely  in  socceasful  wars  against 
the  Crusaders,  from  whom  he  took  many  dties,  notably  Saf ad, 
Caesarea  and  Antioch;  the  Armenians,  whose  territory  he  re- 
peatedly invaded,  burning  their  capital  Sis;  and  the  Seljukids 
of  Asia  Minbr.  He  further  reduced  the  Ismi*Ilians  or  Assassins, 
whose  existence  as  a  community  lasted  on  in  Syria  after  it  haa 
nearly  come  to  an  end  in  Persia.  He  made  Nubia  tributary, 
therdn  extending  Moslem  arms  farther  south  than  they  had 
been  extended  by  any  previous  sultan.  His  authority  was  before 
his  death  recognized  all  over  Syria  (with  the  exception  of  the  few 
cities  still  in  the  power  of  the  Franks),  over  Axabia,  with  the 
cxcq>tion  of  Vemen,  on  the  Euphrates  from  Birah  to  Kerkesia 
(Circesium)  on  the  Chaboras  (Rhabur),  whilst  the  amirs  of 
north-western  Africa  were  tributary  to  him.  His  successes  were 
won  not  only  by  military  and  poUtical  ability,  but  also  by  the 
most  absolute  unscrupulousness,  neither  flagrant  perjury  nor 
the  basest  treachery  being  disdained.  He  was  the  first  sultan 
who  acknowledged  the  equal  authority  of  the  four  schools  of  law, 
and  appointed  judges  belonging  to  each  in  Egypt  and  Syria; 
he  was  thus  able  to  get  his  measures  approved  by  one  school  when 
condemned  by  another. 

On  the  ist  of  July  1377  Bibars  died,  and  the  events  that 
followed  set  an  example  repeatedly  followed  during  the  period 
r^,m».  o'  ^^  Mamelukes.  The  sultan's  son  Malik  alSa^id 
ascended  the  throne;  but  within  little  more  than  two 
years  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  father-in- 
laW  KaUi'lhi,  a  Mameluke  who  had  risen  high  in  the  former 
sovereign's  smrice.  The  accession  of  KaU*Qn  was  also  marked 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  Damascus  to  form 
Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom,  an  attempt  frequently 
imitated  on  similar  occasions.  The  Sjrrian  forces  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  JazOrah  (April  36th,  xaSo)  and  KaU*Qn  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  country;  but  the  disaffected  Syrians 
entered  mto  relations  with  the  Mongols,  who  proceeded  to  invade 
Syria,  but  were  finally  d^eated  by  KaU'Qn  on  the  30th  Qf 
CKctober  laSi  under  the  walb  of  Homs  (Emesa). 

The  conversion  to  Islam  of  Nikudar  Ahmad,  the  third  of  the 
llkhan  rulers  of  Persia,  and  the  consequent  troubles  in  the  western 
Mongol  empire,  let  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Egypt 
and  the  Ilkhans  (see  Persia:  History,  $  B),  though  the  latter 
did  not  cease  to  agitate  in  Europe  for  a  renewal  of  the  Crusades, 
with  little  result.  KaliL^On,  without  pursuing  any  career  of  active 
conquest,  did  much  to  consolidate  his  dominions,  and  eq;>ecially 
to  extecd  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  started 
passports  enabling  merchants  to  travel  with  safety  through 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  far  as  India.  After  the  danger  from  the 
Mongols  had  ceased,  however,  Kalft*11n  directed  his  energies 
towards  capturing  the  last  places  that  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks,  and  proceeded  to  take  Markab,  Latakia,  and 
Tripoli  (April  a6th,  1289).  In  1290  he  pUnned  an  attack  on 
Acre,  but  died  (November  loth)  in  the  middle  of  all  his  pre- 
parations. Under  Kal&'On  we  first  hear,  of  the  Burjite  Mame- 
lukes, who  owe  their  name  to  the  citadel  (Burj)  of  Oiiro,  where 
3700  of  the  whole  number  of  12,000  Mamdukes  maintained 
by  this  sovereign  were  quartered:  He  also  set  an  example, 
frequently  followed,  of  the  practice  of  dismissing  all  non-Moslems 
from  government  posts:  this  was  often  done  by  his  successors 
with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Moslems,  but  it  was  speedily 
found  that  the  services  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  clerks  were 
hgain  required.  He  further  founded  a  hoqpital  for  clinical 
lesearch  on  a  scale  formerly  unknown. 

Kali*11n  was  followed  by  his  son  KkalU  (Malik  al-Askraf 
Sald^  al-din),  who  carried  out  his  father's  policy  of  driving  the 
Franks  out  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  prooceded  with  the  siege 
of  Acre,  which  he  took  (May  x8th,  1291)  after  a  siege  of  forty- 
three  days.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  this  importaiit 
place  were  followed  by  the  capture  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  Athlit 
and  Beirut,  and  thus  Syria  was  cleared  of  the  Crusaders.  He 
also  planned  an  expedition  against  the  prince  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  was  averted  by  the  surrender  of  Behesna,  Marash  and  Tell 
Id^amdOn.  The  disputes  between  his  favourite,  the  vizier  Ibn 
al-SaMOs.  and  his  viceroy  Baklara.  led  to  his  being  murdertd  by 
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the  latter  (December  12th,  1293),  who  was  proclaimed  sultan, 
but  almost  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
deceased  sultan's  party,  who  placed  a  younger  son  of  KaUL'On, 
Makommed  Malik  al-Ndfir,  on  the  throne.  This 
prince  had  the  singular  fortune  of  reigning  three  times, 
being  twice  dethroned:  he  was  first  installed  on  the 
14th  of  December  1293,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  undertaken  by  a  cabinet,  consisting 
of  a  vizier  (*Alam  al-din  Sin  jar),  a  viceroy  (Klitboga),  a  war 
minister  (Qus&m  al-din  LAjIn  al-ROml),  a  prefect  of  the  palace 
(Rokneddin  Bibars  J&shengir)  and  a  secretary  of  state  (Rok- 
neddin  Bibars  ManfQxl).  This  cabinet  naturally  split  into  rival 
camps,  in  consequence  of  which  Kitboga,  himself  a  Mongol, 
with  the  aid  of  other  Mongols  who  had  come  into  Egypt  after 
the  battle  of  Homs,  succeeded  in  ousting  his  rivals,  and  presently, 
with  the  aid  of  the  surviving  assassins  of  the  former  sultan, 
compelling  Malik  al-Nfi^ir  to  abdicate  inhis  favour  (December  xst, 
1294).  llie  usurper  was,  however,  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
two  years  only,  famine  and  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  during  his  reign  rendering  him  unpopular,  while  his 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  amirs  also  gave  offence.  He  was 
dethroned  in  1296,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Khalil,  0u:d[m 
al-din  Ldj^t  son-in-law  of  the  sultan  Bibars  and  Iformerly 
governor  of  Damascus,  installed  in  lus  palace  (November  s6th, 
1296).  It  had  become  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  sultans  to 
bestow  all  offices  of  importance  on  their  own  f  reedmen  (Mame- 
lukes) to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  amirs,  whom  they  could  not 
trust  so  well,  but  who  in  turn  became  still  more  disaffected. 
0usim  al-din  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  older  amits 
whom  he  had  incensed  by  bestowing  arbitrary  power  on  his  own 
Mameluke  Mengutimur,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
x6th  of  January  X299.  His  short  reign  was  marked 
by  some  fairly  successful  incursions  into  Armenia, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  fortresses  Marash  and  Tell  HamdOn, 
which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Armenians.  He  also  instituted 
a  fresh  survey  and  division  of  land  in  Egypt  and  Ssrria,  which 
occasioned  much  discontent.  After  his  murder  tilt  deposed 
sultan  MaUk  al-N&$ir,  who  had  been  living  in  retirement  at 
Kerak,  was  recalled  by  the  army  and  reinstated  as  sultan  in 
Cairo  (February  7th,  X299),  though  still  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  so  that  public  affairs  were  administered  not  by  him,  but  by 
Sal&r  the  viceroy,  and  Bibars  Jfishcngir,  prefect  of  the  palace. 
Hie  7th  llkhan,  Ghazan  Mahmud,  took  advantage  of  the  disorder 
in  the  Mameluke  empire  to  invade  Syria  in  the  Utter  half  of  x  299, 
when  his  forces  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  those  of  the  new  sultan, 
and  seized  several  cities,  including  the  capital  Damascxis,  of 
which,  however,  they  were  tmable  to  storm  the  citadel;  in  xjoo, 
when  a  fresh  army  was  collected  in  Egypt,  the  Mongols  evacuated 
Damascus  and  made  no  attempt  to  secure  their  other  conquests. 
The  fear  of  further  Mongolian  invasion  led  to  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria,  including  one  of  33%  on 
rents,  which  occasioned  many  complaints.  The  invasion  did  not 
take  place  till  1303,  when  at  the  battle  of  Marj  al-§affar  (April 
20th)  the  Mongols  were  defeated.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
the  Ilkhans  gave  the  Egyptian  sultans  serious  trouble;  and  ia 
the  letter  written  in  the  sultan's  name  to  the  llkhan  announcing 
the  victory,  the  former  suggested  that  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 
should  be  restored  to  the  titular  Abbasid  caliph  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  expedition,  a  suggestion  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  led  to  any  actual  steiM  being  taken.  The  fact 
that  the  Mongols  were  in  ostensible  alliance  with  Christian 
princes  led  to  a  renewal  by  the  sultan  of  the  ordinances  against 
Jews  and  Christians  which  had  often  heax  abrogated,  as  often 
renewed  and  again  fallen  into  abeyance;  and  their  renewal  led 
to  missions  from  various  Christian  princes  requesting  mikler 
terms  for  their  co-religionists..  The  amirs  Sal&r  and  Bibars  having 
usurped  the  whole  of  the  sultan's  authority,  he,  after  some  futile 
attempts  to  free  himself  of  them,  under  the  pretext  of  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  retired  in  March  X309  to  Kerak,  whence  he  sent  his 
abdication  to  Cairo;  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  5th  of 
April  X309,  Bibars  Jdskengir  was  proclaimed  sultan,  with  the 
title  Malik  al-Mo^Jar.    Thb  prince  was  originally  a  freedman 
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of  KAli'dn,  and  was  the  first  Gicassisn  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt.    Before  the  jrcar  wa^  out  the  new  sultan  had  beep 
nodend  unpc^ular  by  the  occurrence  of  a  famine,  and  Malik 
al-Ni^r  was  easily  able  to  induce  the  Syrian  amirs  to  return  to 
hs  alJcsiance,  in  consequence  of  which  Bibars  in  his  turn  abdi' 
cated,  and  Malik  al-Nft$ir  re-entered  Cairo  as  sovereign  on  the 
5th  of  March  1310.    He  won  found  the  means  to  execute  both 
Btbors  and  Salgr,  while  other  amirs  «ho  had  been  eminent  under 
the  former  r6gime  fled  to  the  Mongols.    The  relations  between 
thdr  Ilkhaa  and  the  Egyptian  sultan  continued  strained,  and  the 
Sih  nkhan  Oeljeitu  (1304-1316)  addressed  letters  to  Philip  the 
Fair  and  the  English  king  Edward  I.  (answered  by  Edward  II. 
in  1307),  desiring  aid  against  Malik  al-NAsir;  and  for  many 
years  the  courts  of  the  sultan  and  the  Ilkhan  continued  to  be  the 
refuge  of  malcontents  from  the  other  kingdom.    Finally  in  1333 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  were  agreed  on  between  the  sultan 
and  Aba  Sa'Id  the  gth  Ilkhan.     The  sultan  also  entered  into 
rriations  with  the  Mongols  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  in  1319 
raaxried  a  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince  Uzbeg  Khan  (see 
Moncots:  Cddem  Horde).    Much  of  MaUk  al-Nft«ir's  third 
administration  was  spent  in  raids  into  Nubia,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  a  creature  of  his  own  as  sovereign,  in 
aticmpts  at  bringing  the  Bedouins  of  south-eastern  Egypt  into 
subordination,  and  in  persecuting  the  Noaairfs,  whose  heresy 
became  formidable  about  this  time.    Like  other  Egyptian 
saltans  he  made  considerable  use  of  the  Assassins,  134  of  whom 
vcfe  sent  by  him  into  Persia  to  execute  Kara  Sonkor,  at  one 
time  governor  erf  Damascus,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Malik 
al-Ashraf ;  but  they  were  all  outwitted  by  the  exile,  who  was 
finally  pononed  by  the  Ilkhan  in  recompense  for  a  similar  service 
rendocd  by  the  Egyptian  sultan.    For  a  time  Malik  al-Nfl^ir 
was  rccognizni  as  suzerain  in  north  Africa,  the  Arabian  Irak, 
smI  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
conqocsts  in  any  of  these  countries.    He  brought  Medina,  which 
had  previously  been  governed  by  independent  sheiffs,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority.  His  diplomatic  relations  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  previous  sultan,  and  included  Bulgarian, 
Indian,  and  Abjrssinian  potentates,  as  well  as  the  pope,  the  king 
of  Aragon  and  the  king  of  France.    He  appears  to  have  done 
hb  utmost  to  protect  his  Giristian  subjects,  incurring  thereby 
the  reproaches  of  the  more  fanatical  Moslems,  especially  in  the 
year  1330  when  owing  to  incendiarism  in  Cairo  there  was  danger 
of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christian  population.    His  internal 
administration  was  marked  by  gross  extravagance,  which  led 
to  his  viziers  being  forced  to  practise  violent  extortion  for  which 
thry  afterwards  suffered.    He  paid  considerable  attention  to 
sbeep-t»eeding  and  agriculture,  and  by  a  canal  which  he  had 
dug  from  Fuah  to  Alexandria  not  only  assisted  commerce  but 
bcooi^t    100,000  fcddans  under  cultivation.    His  taste  for 
b<ttkling  and  street  improvement  led  to  the  beautifying  of  Cairo, 
tad  bis  example  was  followed  by  the  governors  of  other  great 
dties  in  the  empire,  notably  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  He  paid 
exceptionally  high  prices  for  Mamelukes,  many  of  whom  were 
vAd  by  thdr  Mongol  parents  to  his  agents,  and  accustomed 
them  to  greater  luxury  than  was  usual  under  his  predecessors. 
In  1315  be  instituted  a  curvey  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  twenty-four 
puts  into  which  it  was  divided  ten  were  assigned  to  the  sultan 
ud  fourteen  to  the  amirs  and  the  army.    He  took  occasion  to 
abolish  a  variety  of  vexatious  imposts,  and  the  new  budget  feU 
kss  heavily  on  the  Christians  than  the  old.    Among  the  literary 
ornaments  of  his  reign  was  the  historian  and  geographer  Isml*fl 
Abulfeda  (f  .v.),  to  whom  Malik  al-Nft^r  restored  the  government 
«A  Haaaath,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  even  gave 
the  title  sultan.    He.  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1341.    The  son, 
Abn  Bakf,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  throne,  was  able  to  maintain 
biauelf  only  a  few  months  on  it,  being  compelled  to  abdicate 
CB  the  4fth  <rf  Aogust  1341  in  favour  of  hb  infant  brother  Kuckuk', 
the  revolution  was  brought  about  by  KausOn,  a  powerful  Mame- 
Ivke  of  the  preceding  monarch.    This  person's  authority  was, 
however,  soon  overthrown  by  a  party  formed  by  the  Syrian 
pcefects,  and  on  the  nth  of  January  Malik  al-Nd}ir  Akmad,  an 
dder  sop  of  the  former  sultan  of  the  same  title,  was  installed 


in  his  place,  though  he  did  not  actually  arrive  in  Cairo  till  the 
6th  of  November,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Ke'rak,  where  he  had 
been  living  in  retirement  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cairo  he 
^>eedi]y  returned  thither,  thereby  forfeiting  his  throne,  which 
was  conferred  by  the  amirs  on  hii  brother  IsmA'U  al-Malik  al- 
Sili^  (June  a7th,  1343).  This  sultan  was  mainly  occupied 
during  his  short  reign  with  besieging  and  taking  Kerak,  whither 
Ahmad  had  taken  refuge,  and  himself  died  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1345,  when  another  son  of  Malik  al-N&^r,  named  Sha*b6n^  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  constant  chaiiges  of  sultan  led  to 
great  disorder  in  the  provinces,  and  many  of  the 
subject  principalities  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  ^Mr^ATarf 
Egyptian  yoke.  Sha'bftn  proved  no  more  competent  ^«wa 
than  his  predecessors,  being  given  to  open  debauchery 
and  profligacy,  an  oample  followed  by  his  amirs*,  and  fresh 
discontent  led  to  his  being  deposed  by  the  Syrian  amiis,  when 
his  brother  U^ji  was  proclaimed  sultan  in  his  place  (September 
i8th,  1346).  QAjjI  was  deposed  and  killed  on  the  loth  of 
December  1347,  and  another  infant  son  of  Malik  al-NS^r,  ffasan^ 
who  took  his  father's  title,  was  proclaimed,  the  real  power  being 
shared  by  three  amirs,  Sheikhun,  Menjek  and  Yelbogha  Anis. 
During  this  reign  (134^1349)  Egypt  was  visited  by  the  "  Black 
Death,"  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  900,000  of  the  inhabit- 
anu  of  Cairo  and  to  have  raged  as  far  south  as  Assuan.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  1351  the  sultan  got  rid  of  his  guardians  and 
attempted  to  rule  by  himself;  but  though  successful  in  war,  his 
arbitrary  meBsur#  led  to  his  being  dethroned  on  the  31st  of 
August  I3SI  by  the  amirs,  who  proclaimed  his  brother  S&lih  with 
the  title  of  Malik  alSdli^,  He  too  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  power  was  contested  for  by  various  groups  of  amirs, 
whose  strug^es  ended  with  the  deposition  of  \he  sultan  Salih 
on  the  toth  of  October  1354,  and  the  reinstatement  of  his  brother 
ffasan,  who  was  again  dethroned  on  the  x6th  of  March  1361 
by  an  amir  Yelbo^a,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  who,  having 
got  possession  of  the  sultan's  person,  munlfpred  him.  The  next 
day  a  son  of  the  dethroned  sultan  QAjjI  was  proclaimed  sultan 
with  the  title  Malik  al-Man^.  On  the  39th  of  May  1363  this 
sultan  was  also  dethroned  on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  and 
his  place  was  given  to  another  grandson  of  MaJik  al-NS^ir, 
Ska'hOn,  son  of  0o8ain,  then  ten  yean  old.  The  amir  Yelbo^a 
at  first  held  all  real  power  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  degree 
of  authority  which  no  other  subject  ever  held.  During  this  reign, 
on  the  ftth  of  October  1365,  a  landing  was  effected  at  Alexandria 
by  a  Prankish  fleet  under  Peter  I.  of  Cyprus,  which  presently 
took  possession  of  the  dty;  the  Franks  were  speedily  compelled 
to  embark  again  after  plimdering  the  dty,  for  which  compen- 
sation was  afterwards  demanded  by  Yelbogha  from  the  Christian 
population  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Alexandria  was  further  made 
the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  having  previously  only  had  a  prefect. 
On  the  nth  of  December  1366  Yelbogha  was  himself  attacked 
by  the  sultan,  captured  and  shun.  His  successor  in  the  office 
of  first  minister  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  Mamelukes, 
who  compelled  him  to  institute  and  depose  governors,  &c.,  at 
their  pleasure.  In  1374  the  Egyptians  raided  Qlida  and  cap- 
tured Leo  VI.,  prince  of  |<es8er  Armenia,  which  now  became  an 
Egyptian  province  with  a  Moslem  governor.  On  the  xsth  of 
March  1377  the  sultan  was  murdered  by  the  Mamdukes,  owing 
to  his  refuang  a  largess  of  money  which  they  demanded.  The 
infant  son  of  the  late  sultan  *i4/{,  a  lad  of  eight  years,  was  pro- 
daimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-Man§i^;  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  Kartai  and  Ibek,  the  latter  of  whom  over- 
threw the  former  with  the  aid  of  his  own  Mamelukes,  Berekeh 
and  BarkOk.  An  insurrection  in  Syria  which  spread  to  Egypt 
presently  caused  the  fall  of  Ibek,  and  led  to  the  occupation 
of  the  highest  posts  by  the  QrcaKian  freedmen  Berekeh  and 
BarkOk,  of  whom  the  latter  ere  long  succeeded  in  otisting  the 
former  and  ustuping  the  sultan's  place;  on  the  19th  of  May 
1381,  when  the  sultan  *A1I  died,  his  place  was  given  to  an  infant 
brother  Q&jjl,  but  on  the  36th  of  November  1383,  BarkHk  set 
this  child  asidb  and  had  himself  prodaimed  sultan  (with  the  title 
Malik  al-Zdkir),  thereby  ending  the  Bahif  dynasty  and  commenc- 
ing that  of  the  Circassians.    For  a  short  period,  however,  ^ftjjl 
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was  restored,  when  on  the  ist  of  June  1389  Cairo  was  taken  by 
Ydbogha,  governor  of  Damascus,  and  BarkOk  expelled;  ^Sjjl 
reigned  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  Yelbogha,  who  was 
then  overthrown  by  MlntAsh;  BarkOk,  who  had  been  relegated 
to  Kerak,  succeeded  in  again  forming  a  party,  and  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Shakhab,  January  1390,  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  sultan  ^ftjjl,  and  on  the  axst  of  January 
he  was  again  proclaimed  sultan  in  Cairo. 

(7)  Period  of  Burji  Mamdttkes, — BarkOk  presently  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Ottoman  sultan  B&yezld  I.,  and  by 
slaying  an  envoy  of  Timur  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  world- 
conqueror;  and  in  1394  led  an  army  into  Syria  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  Jelairid  Ilkhan  A^mad  to  Bagdad  (as  BarkOk's 
vassal),  and  meeting  the  Mongol  invasion.  BarkOk,  however, 
died  (June  aoth,  1399)  before  Timur  had  time  to  invade  Syria. 
According  to  the  custom  that  had  so  often  proved  disastrous, 
a  young  son  of  BarkOk,  Faraj,  then  aged  thirteen,  was  appointed 
sultan  under  the  guardianship  of  two  amirs.  Incursions  were 
immediately  made  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  into  the  territory  of 
Egyptian  vassals  at  Derendeh  and  Albistan  (Ablestin),  and 
Malatia  was  besieged  by  his  forces.  Timur,  who  was  at  this 
time  beginning  his  campaign  against  Bftyezld,  turned  his  atten- 
tion first  to  Syria,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  1400 
defeated  the  Syrian  amirs  near  Aleppo,  and  soon  got 
possession  of  the  city  and  the  citadel.  He  proceeded 
to  take  Hamah,  Homs  (Emesa)  and  other  towns,  and  on  the 
20th  of  December  started  for  Damascus.  An  endeavour  was 
made  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  to  relieve  Damascus,  but  the  news 
of  an  insurrection  in  Cairo  caused  him  to  retire  and  leave  the 
place  to  its  fate.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1401  the  whole 
of  Northern  Syria  suffered  from  Timur's  marauders.  In  the 
following  year  (September  a9th,  1402)  Timur  who  had  in  the 
interval  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Ottoman  sultan,  sent 
to  demand  homage  from  Faraj,  and  his  demand  was  readily 
granted,  together  wi^  the  delivery  of  the  princes  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  Timur  in  Egyptian  territory.  The  death  of  Timur 
in  February  1405  restored  Egyptian  authority  in  S3rria,  which, 
however,  became  a  rendezvous  for  aU  who  were  discontented 
with  the  rule  of  Faraj  and  his  amirs,  and  two  months  after 
Timur's  death  was  in  open  rebellion  against  Faraj.  Although 
Faraj  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rebels,  he  waa  compelled  by 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  his  Circassian  Mamelukes  to 
abdicate  (September  aoth,  1405),  when  his  brother  Abd  al-'azii 
was  proclaimed  with  the  tlQe  Malik  al-Manfitr;  after  two 
months  this  prince  was  deposed,  and  Faraj,  who  had  been  in 
hiding,  recalled.  Most  of  his  rdgn  was,  however,  occupied 
with  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  amirs,  to  quell  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited  Syria;  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  the 
amirs  Newruz  and  Sheik  MabmOdl,  afterwards  sultan.  Owing 
to  disturbances  and  misgovemmcnt  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  is  said  to  have  shrtmk  to  a  third  in  his  time,  and  he 
offended  public  sentiment  not  only  by  debauchery,  but  by 
having  his  image  stamped  on  his  coins.  On  the  23rd  of  May 
14 1 2,  after  being  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Damascus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Sheik  MabmOdI  to  abdicate,  and  an  Abbasid 
caliph,  Mosta*In,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  only  to  be  forced  to 
abdicate  on  the  6th  of  November  of  the  same  year  in  Sheik*s 
favour,  who  took  the  title  Malik  al-Mu*ayyadf  his  colleague 
Newru2  having  been  previously  sent  to  Syria,  where  he  was  to  be 
autocrat  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement.  In  the  struggle 
which  naturally  followed  between  the  two,  Newruz  was  shut  up 
in  Damascus,  defeated  and  slain.  Sheik  himself  invaded  Asia 
Minor  and  forced  the  Turkoman  states  to  acknowledge  his 
suzerainty.  After  the  sultan's  return  they  soon  rebelled,  but 
were  again  brought  into  subjection  by  Sheik's  son  Ibr&him; 
his  victories  exdted  the  envy  of  his  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  him.  Sheik  himself  died  a  few  months  after  the 
decease  of  his  son  (January  13th,  i43r),  and  another  infant  son, 
A^madf  was  proclaimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-Moufart  the 
proclamation  being  followed  by  the  usual  dissensions  between 
the  amirs,  ending  with  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the 
amir  Tatar,  who,  after  defeating  his  rivals,  on  the  39th  of  August 
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142 1  had  himself  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  ai-^dkir. 
This  usurper,  however,  died  on  the  30th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  an  infant  son  Mohammed,  who 
was  given  the  title  Malik  al-^dli^;  the  regular  intrigues  between 
the  amirs  followed,  leading  to  his  being  dethroned  on  the  following 
ist  of  April  Z422,  when  the  amir  appointed  to  be  his  tutor, 
Barsbai,  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-Askraf, 
This  sultan  avenged  the  attacks  on  Alexandria  re- 
peatedly made  by  Cyprian  ships,  for  he  sent  a  fleet 
which  burned  Limasol,  and  another  which  took 
Famagusta  (August  4th,  1425),  but  failed  in  the 
endeavour  to  annex  the  island  permanently.  An  expedition 
sent  in  the  following  year  (1426)  succeeded  in  taking  captive  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  was  brou^t  to  Cairo  and  presently  released 
for  a  ransom  of  200,000  dinars,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  and  paying  him  an  annual 
tribute.  Baisbai  appears  to  have  excelled  his  predecessors 
in  the  invention  of  devices  for  exacting  money  from  merchants 
and  pilgrims,  and  in  juggling  with  the  exchange.  This  led  to  a 
naval  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  who  secured 
better  terms  for  their  trade,  and  to  the  seizure  of  Egyptian 
vesseb  by  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  prince  of  Catalonia.  In 
a  census  made  during  Barsbai's  reign,  it  was  found  that  the 
total  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  Egypt  had  sunk  to  2x70, 
whereas  in  the  4th  ttntury  aji.  it  had  stood  at  10,000.  Much 
of  Barsbai's  attention  was  occupied  with  raids  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  Dhu  '1-Kadiri  Turkomans  frequently  rebelled,  and 
with  wars  against  Kara  Yelek,  prince  of  Ainid,  and  Shah  Rokh, 
son  of  Timur.  Barsbai  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1438.  -  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  he  left  the  throne  to  a 
son  still  in  his  minority,  Abul-Makdnn  YHsuff  who  took  the  title 
Malik  al-'AzU,  but  as  usual  after  a  few  months  he  was  displaced 
by  the  regent  Jakmak,  who  on  the  9th  of  September  1438  was 
proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-Zdkir. '  In  the  years 
1442-1444  this  sultan  sent  three  fleets  against  Rhodes,  where  the 
third  effected  a  landing,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  pennanent 
conquest.  -  In  consequence  of  a  lengthy  illness  Jakmak  abdicated 
on  the  ist  of  February  1453;  when  his  son  'Otkman  was  pro- 
claimed sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-ManfUr,  Though  not  a 
minor,  he  had  no  greater  success  than  the  sons  of  the  usurpers 
who  preceded  him,  being  dethroned  after  six  weeks  (March  15th, 
1453)  in  favour  of  the  amir  Inal  al-*Ald%  who  took  the  title 
Maiik  al-Askraf.  His  reign  was  marked  by  friendly  relations 
with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mahommed  II.,  whose  capture  of 
Constantinople  (1453)  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Egypt, 
but  also  by  violent  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
dictated  the  sultan's  policy.  On  his  death  on  the  26th  of  February 
146  z  his  son  Af^mad  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik 
al-Mu*ayyad;  he  had  the  usual  fate  of  sultans'  sons,  earned 
in  his  case  by  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Mamelukes  under  disci- 
pline; he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  on  the  28th  of  June  1461, 
when  the  amir  Kkoshkadam,  who  had  served  as  a  general,  was 
proclaimed  sultan.  Unlike  the  other  Mameluke  sovereigns, 
who  were  Turks  or  Circassians,  this  man  had  originally  been  a 
Greek  slave. 

In  his  reign  (1463)  there  began  the  struggle  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Ottoman  sultanates  which  finally  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  Egypt  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
dispute  began  with  a  struggle  over  the  succession  in 
the  prindpah'ty  of  Karaman,  where  the  two  sultans 
favoured  rival  candidates,  and  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Mahommed  II.  supported  the  claim  of  his  candidate  with  force 
of  arms,  obtaining  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  several  towns 
in  which  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  had  been  acknow- 
ledged. Open  war  did  not,  however,  break  out  between  the 
two  states  in  Khoshkadam's  time.  This  sultan  b  said  to  have 
taken  money  to  permit  innocent  persons  to  be  ill-treated  or 
executed.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1467,  when  the  Atftbcg 
Ydbai  was  selected  by  the  Mamelukes  to  succeed  him,  and  waa 
prodairoed  sultan  with  the  title  of  Malik  al-^6kir.  Thb  person, 
proving  incompetent,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  of  the  Mame- 
lukes on  the  4th  of  Decemberi467,  when  the  Atlbeg  Timmrbogka 
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was  prodAtmed  with  the  title  Malik  f^^dhir.  In  a  month's  time, 
however,  there  was  another  palace  revolution,  and  the  new 
Atib^  KoUBeyox  Koictbai  (January  31st,  1468)  was  proclaimed 
sultan,  the  dethroned  Timurbogha  being,  however,  permitted 
to  go  free  whither  he  pleased.  Much  of  Kait  Bey's  reign  was 
^Knt  in  struggles  with  Oztln  Hasan,  prince  of  Di&rbekr,  and 
Shah  Siwir,  chief  of  the  Dhul-Kidiri  Turkomans.  He  also 
offended  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bftyeaid  II.  by  entertaining  his 
brother  Jem,  who  was  afterwards  poisoned  in  Europe.  Owing  to 
this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  embassy  to  the  Ottoman 
sultan  was  intercepted  by  the  agents  of  Kait  Bey,  Biyezid  II. 
declared  war  against  Egypt,  and  seized  Adana,  Tarsus  and  other 
places  within  Egyptian  territory;  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  by  Kait  Bey,  whose  generals  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Ottoman  invaders.  In  1491,  however,  after  the  Egyptians 
had  repeatedly  defeated  the  Ottoman  troops,  Kait  Bey  made 
proposals  of  peace  which  were  accepted,  the  keys  of  the  towns 
which  the  Ottomans  had  seized  being  restored  to  the  Egyptian 
sultan.  Kait  Bey  endeavoured  to  assist  his  co-religionisls  in 
Spain  who  were  threatened  by  King  Ferdinand,  by  threatening 
the  pope  with  reprisals  on  Syrian  Christians,  but  without  effect. 
As  the  consequence  of  a  palace  intrigue,  which  Kait  Bey  was  too 
old  to  qttdU  on  the  7th  of  August  1496,  a  day  before  his  death, 
his  son  Makommed  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik 
ei'Sdsir;  this  was  in  order  to  put  the  supreme  powei  into  the 
bands  of  the  Atibeg  KlnsQh,  since  the  new  sultan  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  An  attempt  of  the  Atilbeg  to  oust  the  new 
sultan,  however,  failed.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two 
yean,  filled  mainly  with  struggles  between  rival  amirs,  Malik 
sl-N&^r  was  murdered  (October  jxst,  149B),  and  his  uncle  and 
viiieT  KdnsiA  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-Zikir. 
His  reign  only  lasted  about  twenty  montb*^ .  on  the  30th  of  June 
1500  he  was  dethroned  by  TQm&nbey,  wAo  caused  Jin  Beldt, 
the  Al2l>cg,  to  be  proclaimed  sultan.  A  few  months  bter 
Timdnbeyt  at  the  suggestion  of  Kasrawah,  governor  of  Damascus, 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  reduce  to  subjection,  ousted  jSn 
Bettt,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik 
d-'Adil  Ganuazy  25th,  1501).  His  reign  lasted  only  one  hundred 
days,  when  he  was  displaced  by  KAnsHh  al-Chiri  (April  20th, 
1501).  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  a  naval  conflict  between 
^  Egyptians  and  the  Portuguese,  whose  fleet  interfered  with 
the  pilgrim  route  from  India  to  Mecca,  and  also  with  the  trade 
between  India  and  Egypt;  KAnsQh  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built 
which  fought  naval  battles  with  the  Portuguese  with  varying 
nsuks. 

In  1515  there  began  the  war  with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I. 
which  led  to  the  close  of  the  Mameluke  period,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Egypt  and'  its  dependencies  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  (see  Tukkey:  History).  KftnsQh  was  charged 
by  SeUm  with  giving  the  envoys  of  the  $afawid 
Isma'il  passage  through  Syria  on  their  way  to  Venice 
to  form  a  co|}federacy  against  the  Turks,  and  with  harbouring 
various  refugees.  The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  not  made 
by  Sdim  till  May  1515,  when  the  Ottoman  sultan  had  made  all 
his  preparations;  and  at  the  battle  of  Merj  Dabik,  on  the  24th 
of  .August  1515,  KtnsQh  was  defeated  by  the  Ottoman  forces 
and  fcQ  fighting.  Syria  passed  quickly  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turics,  whose  advent  was  in  many  places  welccnne  as  meaning 
ddiverance  from  the  Mamelukes.  In  Cairo,  when  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  arrived,  the  governor 
who  had  been  left  by  KiinsQh,  TUmdnbey,  was  proclaimed  sultan 
(October  17th,  1516).  On  the  20th  of  January  1517  Cairo  was 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  and  Selim  shortly  after  declared  sultan 
of  Egypt.  Tflminbey  continued  the  struggle  for  some  months, 
but  was  finally  defeated,  and  after  being  captured  and  kept  in 
prison  seventeen  days  was  executed  on  the  15th  of  April  15 17. 

(S)  The  Turkisk  P^iorf.— The  sultan  Selim  left  with  his  viceroy 
Khair  Bey  a  guard  of  5000  janissaries,  but  otherwise  made  few 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  register  by 
vhich  a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  a  fief  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  left  unchanged,  and  it  is  said  that  a  proposal  made  by  the 
saltan's  vizier  to  appropriate  these  estates  was  punished  with 
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death.  The  Mameluke  amin  were  to  be  retained  in  office  as 
heads  of  twelve  sanjaks  into  which  Egypt  was  divided;  and 
under  the  next  sultan,  Suleiman  I.,  two  chambers  were  created, 
called  respectively  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Divan,  in  which 
both  the  army  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  represented, 
to  aid  the  pasha  by  their  deliberations.  Six  regiments  altogether 
were  constituted  by  the  conqueror  Selim  for  the  protection  of 
Egypt;  to  these  Suleiman  added  a  seventh,  of  Circassians. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Porte 
to  change  the  governor  of  Egypt  at  very  short  intervab — after 
a  year  or  even  some  months.  The  third  governor,  A^^mad 
Pasha,  hearing  that  orders  for  this  execution  had  come  from 
Constantinople,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  an  independent 
ruler  and  had  coins  struck  in  his  own  name.  His  schemes  were 
frustrated  by  two  of  the  amirs  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and 
who,  escaping  from  their  confinement,  attacked  him  in  his  bath 
and  killed  him.  In  1527  the  first  survey  of  Egypt  tmder  the 
Ottomans  was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  official  copy  of  the 
former  registers  having  perished  by  fire;  yet  this  new  survey  did 
not  come  into  use  until  1605.  Egyptian  lands  were  divided  in  it 
into  four  classes — the  sultan's  domain,  fiefs,  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  and  lands  settled  on  religiotxs  foundations. 
It  would  seem  that  the  constant  changes  in  the  government 
caused  the  army  to  get  out  of  control  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Ottoman  occupation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  xxth 
Islamic  century  mutinies  became  common;  in  1013 
(1604)  the  governor  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  and  his  head  set  on  the  Bab  ZuwSla.  The 
reason  for  these  mutinies  was  the  attempt  made  by  successive 
pashas  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extortion  called  Tulbakf  a  forced 
payment  exacted  by  the  troops  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  by  the  fiction  of  debts  requiring  to  be  discharged, 
which  *?d  to  grievous  ill-usage.  In  1609  something  like  civil 
war  broi  a  out  between  the  army  and  the  pasha,  who  had  on  his 
side  some  loyal  regiments  and  the  Bedouins.  The  soldiers  went 
so  far  as  to  choose  a  sultan,  and  to  divide  provisionally  the  regions 
of  Cairo  between  them.  They  were  defeated  by  the  governor 
Mahommed  Pasha,  who  on  the  5th  of  February  16 10  entered 
Cairo  in  triumph,  executed  the  ringleaders,  and  banished  many 
others  to  Yemen.  The  contemporary  historian  speaks  of  this 
event  as  a  second  conquest  of  Egypt  for  the  Ottomans.  A  great 
financial  reform  was  now  effected  by  Mahommed  Pasha,  who 
readjusted  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  different  communities 
of  Egypt  in  accordance  with  their  means.  With  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  governors 
appointed  thence  came  to  be  treated  by  the  Egyptians  with 
continually  decreasing  respect.  In  July  1623  there  came  an  order 
from  the  Porte  dismissing  Mu$taf&  Pasha  and  appointing  'All 
Pasha  governor  in  his  place.  The  ofiicers  met  and  demanded 
from  the  newly-appointed  governor's  deputy  the  customary 
gratuity;  when  this  was  refused  they  sent  letters  to  the  Porte 
declaring  that  they  wished  to  have  Mustafft  Pasha  and  not  'All 
Pasha  as  governor.  Meanwhile  *A1I  Pasha  had  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Cairo  telling  him  that 
he  was  not  wanted.  He  returned  a  mild  answer;  and,  when  a 
rejoinder  came  in  the  same  style  as  the  first  message,  he  had  the 
leader  of  the  deputation  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Hereupon  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria  attacked  the  castle  and  rescued  the 
prisoner;  whereupon  'All  Pasha  was  compelled  to  embark. 
Shortly  after  a  rescript  arrived  from  Constantinople  confirming 
Mu^^afa  Pasha  in  the  governorship.  Similarly  in  163 1  the  army 
took  upon  themselves  to  depose  the  governor  MOsA  Pasha,  in 
indignation  at  his  execution  of  KitAs  Bey,  an  ofiicer  who  was 
to  have  commanded  an  Egyptian  force  required  for  service  in 
Persia,  llie  pasha  was  ordered  either  to  hand  over  the  execu- 
tioners to  vengeance  or  to  resign  his  place;  as  he  refused  to  do 
the  former  he  was  compelled  to  do  the  latter,  and  presently  a 
rescript  came  from  Constantinople,  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  army  and  appointing  one  Khalll  Pasha  as  MQs&'s  successor. 
Not  only  was  the  governor  unsupported  by  the  sultan  against 
the  troops,  but  each  new  governor  regularly  inflicted  a  fine  upon 
his  outgoing  predecessor,  under  the  name  of  money  due  to  the 
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treasury;  and  the  outgoing  governor  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  E^pt  till  he  had  paid  it.  Besides  the  extortions  to  which 
this  practice  gave  occasion  the  country  suffered  greatly  in  these 
centuries  from  famine  and  pestilence.  The  latter  in  the  spring 
of  16x9  is  said  to  have  carried  off  635,000  persons,  and  in  1643 
completely  desolated  330  villages. 

By  the  i8th  century  the  importance  of  the  pasha  was  quite 
superseded  by  that  of  the  beys,  and  two  offices,  those  of  Sheik 
al-Balad  and  Amir  al-QAjj,  which  were  held  by  these 
nJT^'^  persons,  represented  the  real  headship  of  the  com- 
munity. The  process  by  which  this  state  of  affairs 
came  about  is  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  the  want  of  good 
chronicles  for  the  Turkish  period  of  Egyptian  history.  In 
1707  the  Sheik  aJ-Balad,  QSsim  lywfts,  is  found  at  the  bead  of 
one  of  two  Mameluke  factions,  the  Qisimites  and  the  Fiqftrites, 
between  whom  the  seeds  of  enmity  were  sown  by  the  pasha 
of  the  time,  with  the  result  that  a  fight  took  place  between  the 
factions  outside  Cairo,  lasting  eighty  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  QSsim  lywis  was  killed  and  the  office  which  he  had  held 
was  given  to  his  son  Ismft*Il.  Ism&*Il  held  this  office  for  sixteen 
years,  while  the  pashas  were  constantly  being  changed,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  factions  of  Mamdukes.  In  x  7  24 
this  person  was  assassinated  through  the  machinations  of  the 
pasha,  and  Shirkas  Bey,  of  the  opposing  faction,  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Sheik  al-BaUd  in  his  place.  He  was  soon  driven  from 
his  post  by  one  of  his  own  faction  called  Dhul-FiqAr,  and  fled 
to  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  short  time  he  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  some  engagements  ensued,  in  the  last  of  which 
Shirkas  Bey  met  his  end  by  drowning;  Dhu'l-Fiqftr  was  himself 
assassinated  in  1730  shortly  after  this  event.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Othman  Bey,  who  had  served  as  his  general  in  this  war. 
In  X743  Othman  Bey,  who  had  governed  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  was  forced  to  fly  from  Egypt  by  the  intrigues  of 
two  adventurers,  Ibrfthlm  and  Ri^wftn  Bey,  who,  when  their 
scheme  had  succeeded,  began  a  massacre  ojf  beys  and  others 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  them;  they  then  proceeded  to  govern 
Egypt  jointly,  holding  the  two  offices  mentioned  above  in 
alternate  years.  An  attempt  made  by  one  of  the  pashas  to  rid 
himself  of  these  two  persons  by  a  amp  d*iUxt  signally  failed 
owing  to  the  loyalty  of  their  armed  supporters,  who  released 
Ibrfihim  and  Ri^win  from  prison  and  compelled  the  pasha 
to  fly  to  Constantinople.  An  attempt  made  by  a  subsequent 
pasha  in  accordance  with  secret  orders  from  Constantinople  was 
so  far  successful  that  some  of  the  beys  were  killed.  Ibrfthlm  and 
Ridwftn  escaped,  and  compelled  the  pasha  to  resign  his  governor- 
ship and  return  to  Constantinople.  Ibrfthlm  shortly  afterwards 
.fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  who  had  aspired  to  occupy  one  of 
the  vacant  beyships  himself,  which  was  conferred  instead  on 
'All,  who  as  */Ul  Bey  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Ibrfthlm  Bey  took  place 
in  175s,  and  his  colleague  Ri^w&n  perished  in  the  disputes  that 
followed  upon  it. 

*AlI  Bey,  who  had  first  distinguished  himself  by  defending 
a  caravan  in  Arabia  against  bandits,  set  himself  the  task  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  former  master  Ibrfthlm,  and 
^^'  spent  eight  years  in  purchasing  Mamelukes  and  winning 
other  adherents.  He  thereby  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Sheik 
al-Balad  Khalll  Bey,  who  organized  an  attack  upon  him  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled  to  Upper  Egypt. 
Here  he  met  one  $ftlib  Bey,  who  had  injuries  to  avenge  on  Khalll 
Bey,  and  the  two  organized  a  force  with  which  they  returned 
to  Cairo  and  defeated  Khalll,  who  was  forced  to  fly  to  T^nVa, 
where  for  a  time  he  concealed  himself;  eventually,  however, 
he  was  discovered,  sent  to  Alexandria  and  finally  strangled. 
The  date  of  'All  Bey's  victory  was  1164  a.h.  (a.d.  1750),  and 
after  it  he  was  made  Sheik  al-Balad.  In  that  capacity  be  exe- 
cuted the  murderer  of  his  former  master  Ibrfthlm;  but  the 
resentment  which  this  act  aroused  among  the  beys  caused  him 
to  leave  his  post  and  fly  to  Syria,  where  he  won  the  friendship 
of  the  governor  of  Acre,  ^fthir  b.  Omar,  who  obtained  for  him 
the  goodwill  of  the  Porte  and  reinstatement  in  his  post  as  Sheik 
al-Balad.    In  1766,  after  the  death  of  his  supporter  the  grand 


vizier  Rftghib  Pasha,  he  was  again  compelled  to  fly  from  Egypt 
to  Yemen,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  told  that  his  party  at 
Cairo  was  strong  enough  to  permit  of  his  return.  Resuming  his 
office  he  raised  eighteen  of  his  friends  to  the  rank  of  bey,  among 
them  Ibrfthlm  and  Murftd,  who  were  afterwards  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  as  well  as  Mahommed  Abu'l-Dhahab,  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  rest  of  'AH  Bey's  career.  He  appears  to  have 
done  his  utmost  to  bring  Egyptian  affairs  into  oitler,  and  by 
very  severe  measures  repressed  the  brigandage  of  the  Bedouins  of 
Lower  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  aspired  to  found  an  in- 
dependent monarchy,  and  to  that  end  endeavoured  to  disband 
all  forces  except  those  which  were  exclusively  under  his  own 
control.  In  x  769  a  demand  came  to  *A1]  Bey  for  a  force  of  x  a,ooo 
men  to  be  employed  by  the  Porte  in  the  Russian  war.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  at  Constantinople  that  'AH  would  employ 
this  force  when  he  collected  it  for  securing  his  own  independence, 
and  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Porte  to  the  pasha  with  orders 
for  his  execution.  *A1],  bdng  apprised  by  his  agents  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  de^atch  of  this  messenger,  ordered  him  to  be 
waylaid  and  killed;  the  despatches  were  seized  and  read  by  'All 
before  an  assembly  of  the  beys,  who  were  assured  that  the  order 
for  execution  applied  to  all  alike,  and  he  urged  them  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  His  proposals  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  beys  whom  he  had  created.  Egypt  was  declared  independent 
and  the  pasha  given  forty-eight  hours  to  quit  the  country, 
^fthir  Pasha  of  Acre,  to  whom  was  sent  official  information  of  the 
step  taken  by  'AH  Bey,  promised  his  aid  and  kept  his  word  by 
compelling  an  army  sent  by  the  pasha  of  Damascus  against 
Egypt  to  retreat. 

The  Porte  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  'All  Bey,  and  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  his  dominions  by  sending  expeditions  against  xnaraud- 
ing  tribes,  both  in  north  and  south  Egypt,  reforming  the  finance, 
and  improving  the  administration  of  justice.  His  son-in-law, 
Abu'l-Dhahab,  was  sent  to  subject  the  HawwArah,  who  had 
occupied  the  land  between  Assuan  and  A^ut,  and  a  force  of' 
30,000  was  sent  to  conquer  Yemen.  An  officer  named  lsmft*0 
Bey  was  sent  with  8000  to  acquire  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  one  named  ||asan  Bey  to  occupy  Jidda.  In  six  months 
the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  subject  to  *AII 
Bey,  and  he  apppinted  as  shertf  of  Mecca  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
who  bestowed  on  'All  by  an  official  proclamation  the  titles 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Khftk&n  of  the  Two  Seas.  He  then,  in 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  struck  coins  in  his  own  name 
(1185  AJi.)  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  public 
worship. 

His  next  move  turned  out  fatally.  Abul-Dhahab  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  30,000  men  in  the  same  year  (a.d.  1771)  to  conquer 
Syria;  and  agents  were  sent  to  negotiate  alliances  with  Venice 
and  Russia.  Abu'l-Dhahab's  progress  through  Palestine  and 
Syria  was  triumphant.  Reinforced  by  'AH  Bey's  ally  ^ftLkir, 
he  efiily  took  the  chief  cities,  ending  with  Damascus;  but  at 
this  point  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  he  undertook  to  restore  Egypt  to 
Ottoman  suzerainty.  He  then  proceeded  to  evacuate  Syria, 
and  marched  with  lUl  the  forces  he  could  collect  to  Upper  Egy^t, 
occupying  Assiut  in  April  1773.  Having  collected  some  addi- 
tional troops  from  the  Bedouins,  he  marched  on  Cairo.  Ismitl 
Bey  was  sent  by  *A1I  Bey  with  a  force  of  3000  to  check  his 
advance;  but  at  Basfttin  Ismft'Il  with  his  troops  joined  Abul- 
Dhahab.  'AH  Bey  intended  at  first  to  defend  himself  so  long  as 
possible  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo;  but  receiving  information  to 
the  effect  that  his  friend  ^fthir  of  Acre  was  still  willing  to  give  him 
refuge,  he  left  Cairo  for  Syria  (8th  of  April  X773),  one  day  before 
the  entrance  of  Abul-Dhahab. 

At  Acre  'All's  fortune  seemed  to  be  restored.  A  Russian 
vessel  anchored  outside  the  port,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the  Russian  empire,  he  was 
supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  a  force  of  3000 
Albanians.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers,  'All  Bey  d-Tan(ftwI,  to 
recover  the  Syrian  towns  evacuated  by  Abul-Dhahab,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Porte.    He  himself  took  Jaffa  and  Gaza, 
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tkcloniKTofirUdilMixvetaUibfcndTlUofActe.  Onthe 
at  of  Ftbruu;  1/73  be  Kcdvtd  bionultiOD  fnnn  Cairo  thit 
AbuI'DluhAb  had  mAe  himicif  Sbcik  U-BaIuI,  ud  in  that 
apidty  wu  pnctoiac  unbeml-ol  enortiou,  which  were 
mikiai  Eiypl  wiLb  OK  voce  call  for  the  retain  ol  'AO  Biy. 
He  MinnfiiiclT  lUited  for  Egypt  U  the  bead  of  an  umy  al 
Socio  mm,  tad  on  the  i«lh  of  April  met  the  timy  of  Abul- 
Dlnhab  U  SllQua.  'All'i  lorca  were  wntstful  u  the  Gut 
rapgemeol;  but  when  the  battle  wu  renewed  two  dayi  later 
be  wai  dcierted  by  lome  of  hii  officcn,  uid  prevented  by  iUneia 
ud  muDda  from  himtdf  taking  the  conduct  <rf  aSain.  He 
mull  was  a  complete  defeat  lot  hii  army,  alter  which  he  ■'"^'"^ 
to  kan  hb  test;  be  wai  captured  after  a  brave  rtiiatance,  and 
taien  to  Cairo,  wban;be  died  icven  dayi  tater. 

AttB  'AH  Bey'i  death  Egypt  became  once  nSore  a  ^pendeoc/ 
d  Ae  Pgete.  (onnied  by  Abul-Dhabab  aa  Sbcik  atBalad  wUh 
[he  tiEk  paaha.  Be  ibcvtly  afterwarda  received  penniiaioD  bom 
tie  Pottc  to  invade  Syria,  with  the  view  of  punhhlDf  'AH  Be/a 
uppecter  Zlhii,  and  left  aa  hii  deputlei  In  Cairo  IsmlD  Bey 
aid  IbrlhlD  Bey,  wbo,  by  dewiting  'AH  at  the  battle  of  SlUhia, 
bad  brau^fat  abont  hii  downfalL  After  taking  many  cJtiei  in 
Falodnc  AbuTDhahab  died,  the  cauae  being  ookoown;  and 
Uurid  Bey  (another  of  the  deterten  at  SUihia]  iwwtht  hia 
fgnci  back  to  Egypt  (16th  of  Uay  1775). 

Ismf  11  Bey  now  ►^'^"^  Sheik  al-BaUd,  but  waa  loon  invcJved 
in  >  diipale  with  Ibilhim  and  Hurld,  who  after  a  time  auccceded 
b  driving  laml'D  out  of  Egypt  and  aubliihing  a  Joint  rule  (ai 
&tik  al-Balad  and  Amb  al-tjtjj  leipHtively)  aimilar  to  that 
■hich  iiad  been  tried  previoaaly.  The  two  were  Boon  involved 
ID  quarrela,  vtiicb  at  one  time  Ihrealened  to  break  out  into  open 
■ir;  but  thia  cataatropbe  waa  averted^  and  the  Joint  rule  waa 
Bjialalned  iQ]  [78A,  when  an  expedition  wai  rent  by  the  Fone 
10  RSore  Ottoman  luprenucy  in  Egypt.  Hurid  Bey  attempted 
Id  Rsin,  but  was  eaiOy  derealed;  and  he  with  Ibrlhim  deddcd 
to  fly  to  Upper  Egypt  and  await  Ih*  trend  of  evenli.  On  Iho 
m  of  Angtol  I7S>  the  Turklak  commander  entered  Cairo, -and, 
alto  Kue  violent  mcasurei  had  been  taken  for  the  restoration 
ol  order,  Iml*!!  Bey  waa  again  nude  Sheik  al-Balad  and  a  new 
jjoha  inttalled  aa  governor.  In  Jaoaaiy  1791  a  tenible  plague 
began  to  rage  in  Cairo  and  ebewbere  in  Egypt,  lo  which  Isml'Il 
Bqr  and  most  1^  hii  family  fell  viclins.  Owing  to  the  need  for 
toapetent  rulera  tbnhia  and  Huild  Bey  wen  acU  tor  bom 
Upps  Egypt  and  resumed  Ibeli  dual  govtniment.    These  two 
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n  cooicDparaiy  tnthorittei, 
paEimu'  of  Maecwtea,  thellKruy  Uatory  01 
■Ku  tonrDathat  of  the  Mhet  Moilem  Buatries 


m  >iti:h  Anbic  wai  Ike  Mrl  liierafv  Tehide.  ifencc  the  itat  of 
BBiion  aBHcIed  with  Efypt,  whicb  occveies  pagn  Ifil'ITX  of 
tvrifft  wok.  Bum  al^wtUtHk  fi  »iUSi  Mvwal^QliSrak 
(On.  1111  A^.  eontalu  Ike  Mn»  of  panoaa  like  Mntanabbt. 
ihoiiayedlbeTtlaiaibiiniiiaeintlwieTviceof  loiiwpatmi:  Aba 
Tuaaiaa.wbalived therebcitfebeacqiuRdfameasapoet;  'UmXra 

in  iht  aenkc  of  FltimiK  viileni  eaeh  ol  whoa  l^utc*  bi  liiti  of 
ucksi  bciofigiag  to  urae  other  counEry  also-  So  ^g  ai  the  centre 
d  da  Iiiamic  wond  waa  not  in  Egypt,  the  b«E  tairnt  waa  attracted 
rhnhiTt ;  but  after  the  IsD  o(  Baidad,  Cain  tmine  the  chict  at 
df  JdaHc  karviag,  and  tfaia  ranli,  chiefly  vwing  to  the  udvcfwty  df 
Aihu.  it  kaa  ever  hdcc  continued  to  uaintain.  Tha  {olbwinf 
CBPDKd  ndal  kiMoriea  of  Egy^:  lbs  'Abd  al-ljakam,  d.  157 
LB.;  -Abd  al-Kabln  b,  YOniu,  d.  W;  Mahammed  b.  Ya^ 
■l-KMi^  d.  manhat  laUr:  lbs  iafiq,  d.  jSt;  'In  il-Miilk 
MitniiJiri  al-UnMbbOiI,  d.  4»;    MaloanDrd  b.  Saltniah  al- 

»dl'i.d.4M:  Jamil  a]Kllii-Xl[al.Qi[lT,d.s6Bi  Tamil  al-d la 
UihM.rTEMi  -Abda1.LatItal-BighdldI.d.£9;  MahomnKdb. 
-AM  a|.AiIi  afMrfal  Qdatny  of  Upper  Eaypl),  cL  Ua;  Ui  aon 
bitf  [Mko^  of  Caii^d.  ^;  Ibn  Sa-Jd,  d.  tSy.  Ibithim  b. 
«alSUk:  Ibnal-Mulawwai,  d.7a3!  Mahommed  b.  Dani'U, 
d-711)-  Ja-[ub.Tha'labltimllal-dlaa|.Adfii'I<hiUonra(  Upper 
E«na).  d.  7y>;  'Abd  a].Quan  al-ljalabi,  d.  7u:  Ibn  tjaliib. 
d.  m:  Ibn  Dinmlq,  d.  79a;  Ibn  Tugbln,  Klhlb  al-din  •!- 
Midi.  d.  790;  n>B(t-Mukqctln,d.*06rMaqtIiI,  Taq1yyal.din 
f^ma.d.ii,;  IbnH(UraI--AiqalIal,d.B33:  a].S>Uil>i,d.  om: 
U<^H•)tlS■  b.  Ta^ir&iidt,  d.  in:  JalU  aUin  a].5ii>dil,  d.  oi  i ; 
lie  Zudxil  aJ-Rammll;  Ibn  lyli,  d.  after  918;  Mabdmnitd  b. 
fa  Sirtb  d.  after  IDI7:   Zain  aMIn  al  Karami,  d.  lojj;     Abd 


Oriental  libnrin.  The  wnrki  of  many 
topographical  aad  biognphkal  ai 
..  ..  ..  _.  ...  ,.  ^.j^  ^  . 


or'Abdal-AiIsb.Mcn4 
•AbdaHak),  d.  asj;  II 
encoakat  of  Bl-M?fei,  d 
cacoBiaM  o(  the  Flt>i 
{Hahonaed  b.  iHMw 
al-MEBadari,  eacoofaat 
tb*  QtUiHa  al-likaoda 


Barhin  al-din  al^ 


din  aWtrlli, 

at-Uamawi,  d.  tJT.Vt 
HaUmb.  Dlnl'  d.  d.  601 
(hUWoied  b.  Sa'ld).  . 
pmpbet  called  Burdah. 
IhoH  of  Syria  In  Ibe  ¥1 
Ihem  waa  wriltm  by  Ibn  F— ,. 
the  I  Ilk  centuiy  la  ^ven  by  Kl 

Tbe  need!  of  [lie  Egyptian  c 
letler-wrileEm.  of  whom  the  t/H 

'Allal-Baiil 

olalate  toL..     .  _ __ 

[ipnhliiL  d- JW7,  abo  aeciTtary  ot  atace  and  oflicial  ch 
tbn  'Abdal-SluT,  d.  i9>,  aecreury  of  elate  to  Biban  1.  aao  aucceeo- 
Ini  lulun:  he  waa  EoUowed  by  bii  ion  Fi(h  al-dlu,  to  whom  the 
liue  "  Serret  wilier  *'  waa  fiiat  given. 

In  the  luHea  of  law  Egypt  boaats  thai  the  Imlm  Shlfi'I,  founder 
otaaeofihftchooU,iaidHlatFoitltlroni9s>illhiBdeathin>a4I 
hii  lyiten,  though  diwlaced  foe  a  time  by  ibal  invented  by  the 
Fltlmitcs,  and  liaa  ths  Tnrfciih  eoDqaett  by  Ihe  IJaniGle  niiem. 
baa  always  beoa  popular  m  Enpt:  In  Ayyflldie  tinea  it  was 
doDiaanuwhenai  la  Mamchike  tunes  all  Eonrayslenuwefa  o^dally 
lacogniied.  Tte  eminent  juriata  who  Oouriahed  in  Moilcm  Egypt 
lorm  a  very  lengthy  liat.  AmoH  the  Egyptian  tiaditionalieta  the 
most  eminent  la  DliaqucnI.  d.  345. 

Among  Egyptian  mystics  the  mcMl  famooaai  aulhon  arv  the  poet 
Ibn  al-FW.  d.  All.  and  Ahd  al-Wahhlb  Sha  ilnT.  d.  073.  Abu-|- 
IJuan  al-5hldhDltd.  656)  iacelebntid  u  the  Eoui^of  the  Sbldhill 
"  ""rtionary  of 


for  theTniUih  period,  G.  Zaidan,  rS^dS^n  Efjl*  (Aiat 
voL  ii.  fCun,  1BS9).  Ses  also  HiqriB,  bZtrittiM  tatoiraeUn. 
0  ki'rtWTgw  it  reat^.  mndated  by  Bourunt  (eUk  iBoj, 
ftc.)i  C  H.  Becker,  BeiHg.  air  GiciitUtAamtu  (Stiaaibiiri 
i9in).  (D.S.M.*) 

(g)  Fnm  Ikt  Prtmli  OceutvUtn  lo  On  Riit  e[  MAcma  AH.— 
Tie  oitenaiUe  object  of  the  French  eipedition  lo  Egypt  was  to 
rttDsute  the  auihorfty  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  suppress  Ibe 
Hajuclukcs;  and  in  the  proclatoatioa  printed  with  the  Arabic 
types  brought  from  the  Propaganda  pieis,  and  Inued  ihoit^ 
liter  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  Bon^uite  declared  that  be 
reverenced  the  prophet  Mahomet  and  the  Koran  far  more  thaji 
the  Uameluket  reverenced  dlber,  and  argued  that  all  men  were 
equal  eiopl  so  far  a>  Ihey  were  distingulihed  by  their  Intellect  us] 
and  moral  eicdIeBeta,  of  oeither  of  which  the  Mamelukes  had 
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any  great  share.  In  future  aO  posts  in  Egypt  were  to  be  open 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants;  the  conduct  of  affaii»  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  men  of  talent,  virtue,  and  learning;  and 
in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  French  were  sincere  Mmlems 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  authority  in  Rome  was  alleged. 
That  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
French  to  the  Porte,  villages  and  towns  whidi  capitdated  to 
the  invaders  were  required  to  hoist  the  flags  of  both  the  Porte 
and  the  French  republic,  and  in  the  thanksgiving  prescribed 
to  the  Egyptians  for  their  deliverance  from  the  Mamelukes, 
prayer  was  to  be  offered  for  both  the  sultan  and  the  French  army. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  the  proclamation  convinced  many  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  truth  of  these  professions.  After  the  battle 
of  Ambabah,  at  which  the  forces  of  both  Mur&d  Bey  and  Ibrihlm 
Bey  were  dispersed,  the  populace  readily  plundered  the  houses  of 
the  beys,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  from  al-Azhar  to  Bonaparte 
to  ascertain  his  intentions;  these  proved  to  be  a  repetition  of 
the  terms  of  his  proclamation,  and,  though  the  combination  of 
loyalty  to  the  French  with  loyalty  to  the  sultan  was  unintelligible, 
a  good  understanding  was  at  first  established  between  the 
invaders  and  the  Egyptians.  A  municipal  council  was  estab- 
lished in  Cairo,  consisting  of  persons  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
sheiks,  the  Mamdukes  wad  the  French;  and  presently  delegates 
from  Alexandria  and  other  important  towns  were  added.  Tliis 
council  did  little  more  than  register  the  decrees  of  the  French 
commander,  who  continued  to  exercise  dictatorial  power.    The 

destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
^l^^j^     Nile,  and  the  failure  of  the  French  forces  sent  to  Upper 

Egypt  (where  they  reached  the  first  cataract)  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  Murid  Bey,  shook  the  faith  of  the 
Egyptians  in  their  invincibility;  and  in  consequence  of  a  series 
of  unwelcome  innovations  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
conquered  grew  daily  more  strained,  till  at  last^  on  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  a  house  tax,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cairo  on  the  aand  of  October  1798,  of  which  the  headquarters 
were  in  the  Moslem  university  of  Azhar.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  general  Dupuy,  lieutenant-governor  of  Cairo,  was  killed. 
The  prompt  measures  of  Bonaparte,  aided  by  the  arrival  from 
Alexandria  of  General  J.  B.  K16ber,  quickly  suppressed  this 
rising;  but  the  stabling  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the  mosque 
of  Azhar  gave  great  and  permanent  offence.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair,  the  deliberative  council  was  suppressed,  but  on  the 
25th  of  December  a  fresh  proclamation  was  issued,  reconstituting 
the  two  divans  which  had  been  created  by  the  Turks;  the  special 
divan  was  to  consbt  of  14  persons  chosen  by  lot  out  of  60  govern- 
ment nominees,  and  was  to  meet  daily.  The  general  divan  was 
to  consist  of  functionaries,  and  to  meet  on  emergencies. 

In  consequence  of  despatdies  which  reached  Bonaparte  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1799,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Porte 
to  invade  the  country  with  the  object  of  recovering  it  by  force, 
Bonaparte  resolved  on  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  appointed 
governors  for  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Upper  Egypt,  to  govern 
during  his  absence.  From  that  ill-fated  expedition  be  returned 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this 
opportunity  by  MurSd  Bey  and  Ibrfthlm  Bey  to  collect  their 
forces  and  attempt  a  joint  attack  on  Cairo,  but  this  Bonaparte 
arrived  in  time  to  defeat,  and  in  the  last  week  of  July  he  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turkish  army  that  haid  landed  at 
Aboukir,  aided  by  the  British  fleet  cominanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Shortly  after  his  victory  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  having 
appointed  Kl^ber  to  govern  in  his  absence,  which  he  informed 
the  sheiks  of  Cairo  was  not  to  last  more  than  three  months. 
Kl£ber  himself  regarded  the  condition  of  the  Frendi  invaders 
as  extremely  perilous,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  French  republic 
of  the  facts.  A  double  expedition  shortly  after  Bonaparte's 
departure  was  sent  by  the  Porte  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  one 
force  being  despatched  by  sea  to  Damietta,  while  another  under 
Yflsuf  Pa^  took  the  land  route  from  Damascus  by  al-Arish. 
Over  the  first  some  success  was  won,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Turks  agreed  to  a  convention  (signed  January  24,  1800), 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  were  to  quit  Egypt.  The  TurkisJi 
troops  advanced  to  Bilbeb,  whei;e  tbey  were  received  by  the 


sheiks  from  Cairo,  and  the  Mamelukes  also  returned  to  that 
dty  from  thdr  hiding-places.  Before  the  preparations* for  the 
departure  of  the  French  were  completed,  orders  came  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  from  the  British  government,  forbidding  the 
carrying  out  of  the  convention  unless  the  French  army  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  when  these  were  communicated 
to  KJ6ber  he  cancelled  the  orders  previously  given  to  the  troops, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  His 
departure  with  most  of  the  army  to  attack  the  Turks  at  Mataria 
led  to  riots  in  Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Christians  were 
slaughtered ;  but  the  national  party  were  unable  to  get  possession 
of  the  dtadel,  and  Kl^ber,  having  defeated  the  Turks,  was  soon 
able  to  return  to  the  capital.  On  the  14th  of  April  he  bombarded 
Bulak,  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Cairo  itself,  which  was  taken 
the  following  night.  Order  was  soon  restored,  and  a  fine  of 
twdve  million  francs  imposed  on  the  rioters.  Murid  Bey 
sought  an  interview  with  Kl^ber  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  the  government  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  Osman  Bey  al-Ban&I. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Ell^ber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
named  Suleiman  of  Aleppo,  said  to  have  been  indted  to  the  deed 
by  a  Janissary  refugee  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  brought  letters 
to  the  sheiks  of  the  Axhar,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  him 
any  encouragement.  Three  of  these,  neverthdesa,  were  executed 
by  the  French  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  the  f^*^**^*^ 
himself  was  impaled,  after  torture,  in  spite  of  a  promise  of  pardon 
having  been  made  to  him  on  condition  of  his  naming  his  •««ftftf^#^ 
The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  on  General  J.  F. 
(Baron  de)  Menou  (1750-1810),  a  man  who  had  professed  Islam, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Moslem  peculation  by 
various  measures,  such  as  exduding  all  Christians  (with  the 
exception  of  one  Frenchman)  from  the  divan,  replacing  the  Copts 
who  were  in  government  service  by  Moslems,  and  subjecting 
French  residents  to  taxes.  Whatever  popularity  ought  have 
been  gained  by  these  measures  was  countesacted  by  his  dedara- 
tion  of  a  French  protectorate  over  Egypt,  which  was  to  count 
as  a  French  colony. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  March  z8oi  the  English,  under  Sir  R. 
Abercromby,  effected  a  landing  at  Aboukir,  and  proceeded  to 
invest  Alexandria,  where  on  the  a  xst  they  were  attacked 
by  Menou;  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  the  English 
commander  iras  mortally  wounded  in  the  action.  On 
the  25th  fresh  reinforcements  arrived  under  Husaon, 
the  Kapudan  Pasha,  or  high  admiral;  and  a  combined  English 
and  Turkish  force  was  sent  to  take  Rosetta.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  General  A.  D.  Bdliard,  Who  had  been  left  in  charge  at 
Cairo,  was  assailed  on  two  sides  by  the  British  forces  under 
Genenl  John  Hdy  Hutchinson  (afterwards  3nd  eari  of  Donougfa- 
more),  and  the  Turkish  under  YOsuf  Pasha;  after  negotiations 
Bdliard  agreed  to  evacuate  Cairo  and  to  sail  with  Us  13,734 
troops  to  France.  On  the  30th  of  August,  Menou  at  Alexandria 
was  compelled  to  accept  similar  conditions,  and  his  force  of 
zo,ooo  Idt  for  Europe  in  September.  This  was  the  terminatioa 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  chid  permanent 
monument  was  the  Descri^HoH  de  r^iypte^  compOed  by  the 
French  savants  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  Further 
than  this,  "  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  few  men  in  Egypt 
a  keen  sense  of  the  great  advantage  of  an  orderly  govemmeht, 
and  a  warm  ^predation  of  the  advance  that  sdence  and  learning 
had  made  in  Europe  "  (Hajji  Browne,  BonapcrU  in  Egypt  amd 
the  Egyptians  of  to-day t  Z907,  p.  368). 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  the  ctmntry 
became  the  scene  of  more  severe  troubles,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Turks  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Mamdukes. 
In  defiance  of  promises  to  the  British  government,  orders  were 
transmitted  from  Constantinople  to  Husain  Paaha,  the  Turkish 
high  admiral,  to  ensnare  and  put  to  death  the  prindpal  beys. 
Invited  to  an  entertainment,  they  were,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  contemporary  historian  al-Jabarti,  attacked  on  board 
the  flag-ship;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  F.  Mengin,  however, 
state  that  they  were  fired  on,  in  open  boats,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
They  offered  an  heroic  resistance,  but  were  overpowered,  and 
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same  kflled,  some  made  prisoners;  among  the  last  was  Osman 
Bey  iI-BanfisI.  who  was  severdy  wounded.  General  Hutchinson, 
U^^i  informed  of  this  treachery,  immediately  assumed 
TmU  ami  threatening  measures  against   the  Turks,   and  in 


■■■■  cooMquencc  the  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  were 
**^  given  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time  YOsuf  Pasha 
arrested  all  the  heys  in  Cairo,  but  was  shortly  compeUed'by  the 
JSritish  to  release  them.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous 
struggle  hetween  the  Mamdukes  and  the  Turks. 

Mahommed  Khosrev  was  the  first  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt 
after  the  expulsion  ol  the  French.  The  form  of  government, 
however,  was  not  the  same  as  that  before  the  French  invasion, 
(or  the  Mamelukes  were  not  reinstated.  The  pasha,  and  through 
bim  the  sultan,  endeavoured  on  severe  occasions  either  to 
cunare  them  or  to  beguile  them  into  submission;  but 
thae  efforts  failing,  Mahommed  Khosrev  took  the  field,  and  a 
Turkish  detachment  7000  strong  was  deq>atched  against  thtai 
to  Damanhur,  whither  they  had  descended  from  Upper  Egypt, 
aad  was  defeated  by  a  smail  force  under  al-Alft;  or,  as  Mengin 
says,  by  800  men  commanded  by  al-BardlsI,  when  al-Alfl  had 
kft  the  field.  Their  anununition  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands 
oftheMamrinkfS. 

la  Bfaidi  1803  the  British  evacuated  Alexandria,  and  Ma- 
boomed  Bey  al-Alfl  accompanied  them  to  En^nd  to  consult 
le^wcting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  the  former 
power  of  the  MamelvJus,  who  meanwhile  took  Minia  and  inter- 
npted  communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  About 
six  wceis  after,  the  Amaut  (or  Albanian)  soldios  in  the  service 
cf  Khosrev  tumultuously  demanded  their  pay,  and  surrounded 
t^  boose  of  the  defterdflr  (or  finance  minister),  who  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  pasha  to  satiaf  y  their  claims.  The  latter  opened 
fire  from  tlie  artillery  of  his  pdace  on  the  insurgent  soldiery  in 
the  bouse  of  the  defterdir,  across  the  Ezbekia.  The  dtiaens  of 
Cairo,  accustomed  to  such  occurrences,  immediately  dosed  their 
ifc^,  and  every  man  who  possessed  any  weapon  armed  himself. 
Ibe  tumoll  continued  all  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  a  body 
«l  troops  sent  out  by  the  pasha  failed  to  quell  it.  TShir,  the 
n^m^iui^  of  the  Albanians,  then  repaired  to  the  dtadd,  gained 
admittance  throu^  an  embrasure,  and,  having  obtained  posses- 
■DB  of  it,  bcpm  to  catmonade  the  pasha  over  the  roofs  of  the 
iatervemng  booses,  and  then  descended  with  guns  to  the  Ezbekia 
tad  bid  dose  sic^  to  the  palace.  On  the  following  day 
Mahommed  Khosrev  made  good  his  escape,  with  his  women 
lad  servants  aad  his  regular  troops,  and  fled  to  Damictta  by 
the  rives.  This  revolt  marks  the  beginning  in  Egypt  of  the 
breach  between  the  Albanians  and  Turks,  which  ultinuitely  led 
to  the  txpahaan  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  rise  to  power  of  iht 
AEbsatan  Mehemet  Ali  {q.v.) ,  who  was  destined  to  rule  the  country 
ior  aearly  forty  years  and  be  the  cause  of  serious  European 


Tifair  Pasha  asmmed  the  govenunent,  but  in  twenty-three 
days  be  met  irith  his  death  from  exactly  the  same  cause  as  that 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor.  He  refused  the 
^my  of  certain  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  was  immedi- 
atdy  assassinated.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  between 
the  Albanians  and  Turks;  and  the  palace  was  set  on 
fire  and  plundered.  The  masters  of  Egypt  were  now 
spGt  iato  these  two  factions,  anifnated  with  the  fiercest  animosity 
acaiast  cadi  other.  Mehemel  Ali,  then  in  command  of  aii 
AJbaaian  fegiment,  became  the  head  of  the  former,  but  his  party 
«as  the  weaker,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Mamduke  leaders  Ibrahim  Bey  and  'Osmin  Bey  al-BardlsI. 
A  certain  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  province 
is  Anfaia,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor,  was  raised 
to  the  important  post  of  pasha  of  Egypt,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Turks  and  the  favour  of  the  dieiks;  but  Mehemet  Ah, 
«ko  with  his  Albanians  held  the  dtadel,  refused  to  assent  to 
their  choice;  the  Mamdukes  moved  over  from  El-Giza,  whither 
t^  had  been  invited  by  Tfthtr  Pasha,  and  Ahmed  Pasha  betook 
laeadf  to  the  mosque  of  al-Zfthir,  which  the  French  had  con- 
vttted  uto  a  fortress.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  by  the 
A&aaiaas;  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Turks  who  killed  TShir  Pasha 


were  taken  with  him  and  put  to  death,  and  he  himself  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  the  alliance  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  al-BardlsI,  the  Albanians  gave  the  dtadel  over 
to  the  Mamelukes;  and  soon  after,  these  allies  marched  against 
Khosrev  Pasha,  who  having  been  joined  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Turks,  and  being  in  possession  of  Damietta,  was  enabled  to 
offer  an  obstinate  resbtance.  After  mudi  loss  on  both  sides, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brou^t  to  Cairo;  but  he  was  treated 
with  respect.  The  victorious  soldiery  sacked  the  town  of 
Damietta,  and  were  guilty  of  the  barbarities  usual  with  them  on 
such  occasions. 

A  few  days  later,  Ali  Pasha  Jasftirii  landed  at  Alexandria 
with  an  imperial  firm&n  constituting  him  pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
threatened  the  beys,  who  now  were  virtual  ousters  of  Upper 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  capital  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  and  al-Bardbl  therefore  descended  to 
Rosetta,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  having  captured  the  town  and  its  commander,  al- 
bardUI  purposed  to  ptoceed  against  Alexandria;  but  the  troops 
demanded  arrears  of  pay  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give, 
and  the  pasha  had  cut  the  dyke  between'  the  lakes  of  Aboukir 
and  Mareotis,  thus  rendering  the  approach  to  Alexandria  more 
difficult.  AI-Bardm  and  Mehemet  Ali  therefore  returned  to 
Cairo.  The  troubles  of  Egypt  were  iu>w  increased  by  an  in- 
.  suffident  inundation,  and  great  scardty  prevailed,  aggravated 
by  the  taxation  to  which  the  beys  were  compdled  to  resort  in 
order  to  pay  the  troops;  while  murder  ana  rapine  prevailed 
in  the  capital,  the  riotous  soldiery  bdng  under  little  or  no 
controL  Meanwhile,  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  behaving  with 
violence  towards  the  Franks  in  Alexandria,  recdved  a  katt-i- 
jkarif  from  the  sultan,  which  he  sent  by  his  secretary  to  Cairo. 
It  annotmced  that  the  beys  should  Hve  peaceably  in  Egypt,  with 
an  aimual  pension  each  of  fifteen  purses  (a  "  purse  "~  500 
piastres)  and  other  privileges,  but  that  the  govenmient  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  To  this  the  beys  assented, 
but  with  considerable  misgivings;  for  they  had  intercepted 
letters  from  Ali  to  the  Albanians,  endeavouring  to  alienate  liiem 
from  their  side  to  his  own.    I>M:q>tive  answers  were,  returned 

to  these,  and  Ali  was  induced  by  them  to  advance^ ^, 

towards  Cairo  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  The  forces  fc.>„jy 
of  the  beys,  with  the  Albanians,  encamped  near  him  AMPmatm, 
at  ShalakAn,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  place  called  Zuf eyta. 
They  next  seized  his  boats  conveying  soldiers,  servants,  aruf  hb 
ammunition  and  baggage;  and,  following  hirn,  they  demanded 
wherdore  he  brought  with  him  so  nunSerous  a  body  of  men,  in 
opposition  to  usage  and  to  thdr  previous  warning.  Findiing 
they  would  not  allow  hb  troops  to  advance,  forbidden  himself 
to  retreat  with  them  to  Alexandria,  and  bdng  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  he  would  have  hazarded  a  battle,  but  hb  men  refused 
to  fight.  He  therefore  went  to  the  camp  of  the  beys,  and'hb 
army  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria.  In  the  hands  of  the  beys 
Ali  Pasha  again  attempted  treachery.  A  horseman  was  seen  to 
leave  hb  tent  one  night  at  full  gallop;  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  Osmtn  Bey  Hasan,  the  governor  of  Kine.  Thb  offered 
a  fair  pretext  to  the  Mamelukes  to  rid  themselves  of  a  man 
proved  to  be  a  perfidious  tyrant.  He  was  sent  under  a  guard 
of  forty-five  men  towards  the  Syrian  frontier;  and  about  a 
week  after,  news  was  recdved  that  in  a  skirmbh  with  some  of 
hb  own  soldiers  he  had  fallen  mortally  wounded. 

The  death  of  Ali  Pasha  produced  only  temporary  tranquillity, 
in  a  few  days  (February  is,  1804)  the  return  of  Mahommed  Bey 
al-Alfl  (called  the  Great)  from  England  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
disturbances,  which,  by  q>litting  the  Mamdukes  into  two  parties, 
accelerated  thdr  filial  overthrow.  An  andent  jealousy  existed 
between  al-AUI  and  the  other  mOst  powerful  bey,  al-BardlsI. 
The  latter  was  now  supreme  among  the  Mamelukes,  and  this 
fact  considerably  heightened  thdr  <dd  emnity.  While  the  guns 
of  the  citadel,  those  at  Old  Cairo,  and  even  those  of  the  palace 
of  al-BardlsT,  wert  thrice  fired  in  honour  of  al-Alft,  preparations 
were  immediatdy  begun  to  oppose  him.  Hb  partisans  were 
collected  opposite  Cairo,  and  al-Alfl  the  Less  hdd  Giza;  but 
treachery  was  among  them;  Husain  Bey  (a  relative  of  al-Alfl) 
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was  anasiinated  by  emissaziet  of  al-Bardld,  and  Mehemet  Ali, 
with  his  Albanian*,  gained  poaaesBion  of  Giza,  which  was,  as 
usual,  given  over  to  the  troops  to  pillage.  In  the  meanwhile 
al-Alfl  the  Great  embarked  at  Rosetta,  and  not  apprehending 
opposition,  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  when  a  Uttle  south  of  the 
town  of  Manttf  he  encountered  a  party  of  Albanians,  and  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape.  He  gained  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  river  had  become  dangerous,  and  he  fled  to  the 
desert.  There  he  had  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  at  last 
secreted  himself  among  a  tribe  of  Arabs  at  RAsal-WftdL  A 
change  in  the  fortune  of  al-Bardlal,  however,  favoured  his  pbms 
for  the  future.  That  chief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  ol 
the  Albanians  for  thdr  pay,  gave  orders  to  levy  heavy  contri- 
butions from  the  citizens  of  Cairo;  and  this  new  oppression 
roused  them  to  rebellion.  The  Albanians,  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  assured  the  populace  that  they  would  not  allow  the  order 
to  be  executed;  and  Mehemet  All  himself  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  made  to  that  effect.  Thus  the  Albanians  became  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  took  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Three  days  later  (March  i  ath,  1 804)  they  beset  the  house 
of  the  aged  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  that  of  al>BardIaI,  both  of  whom 
effected  their  escape  with  difficulty.  The  Mamelukes  in  the 
citadel  directed  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  houses  of  the 
Albanians  which  were  situated  in  the  Ezbekia;  but,  on  hearing 
of  the  flight  of  their  .chiefs,  they  evacuated  the  place;  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  on  gaining  possession  of  it,  once  more  proclaimed 
Mahommed  Khosrev  pasha  of  f^gjrpt.  For  one  day  and  a  half 
he  enjoyed  the  title;  the  friends  of  the  kte  T&hir  Pasha  then 
accomplished  his  second  degradation,*  and  Cairo  was  again  the 
scene  of  terrible  enormities,  the  Albanians  revelling  in  the  houses 
of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  whose  hareems  met  with  no  mercy  at 
their  hands.  These  events  were  the  signal  for  the  reappearance 
ofal-Alfl. 

The  Albanians  now  invited  Ahmed  Pasha  Khorshid  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  he  without  delay  proceeded  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo.  The  forces  of  the  partisans  of  al-BardlsI 
were  ravaging  the  country  a  few  miles  south  of  the  capital  and 
intercepting  the  supplies  of  com  by  the  river;  <  little  later  they 
passed  to  the  north  of  Cairo  and  successively  took  Bilbeis  and 
Kalyub,  plundering  the  villages,  destroying  the  crops,  and 
slaughtering  the  herds  of  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  was  itself  in 
a  state  of  tumult,  suffering  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and 
the  heavy  exactions  of  the  pasha  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
turbulent  troops,  at  that  time  augmented  by  a  Turkish  detach- 
ment. The  shops  were  closed,  and  the  unfortunate  people 
assembled  in  sreat  crowds,  crying  "  YA  Latif  I  Yft  Latlfl "  ("O 
Gracious  [GodJ  1 ")  Al-Alfl  and  Osm&n  Bey  Hasan  had  professed 
allegiance  to  the  pasha;  but  they  soon  after  dedared  against 
him,  and  they  were  now  approaching  from  the  south;  and 
having  repulsed  Mehemet  Ali,  they  took  the  two  fortresses  of 
Tur&.  These  Mehemet  Ali  speedily  retook  by  night  with  4000 
infantry  and  cavalry;  but  the  enterprise  was  only  partially 
successful.  On  the  following  day  the  other  Mamelukes  north 
of  the  metropolis  actually  penetrated  into  the  suburbs;  but  a 
few  days  later  were  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Shubra,  with 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  This  reverse  in  a  measure  united  the 
two  great  Mamduke  parties,  though  their  chiefs  remained  at 
enmity.  Al-Bardbl  paisscd  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes gradually  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt.  Thither  the 
pasha  despatched  three  successive  expeditions  (one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  Mehemet  Ali),  and  many  battles  were  fought, 
but  without  decisive  result. 

At  this  period  another  calamity  befell  Egypt;  about  3000 
Delb  (Kurdish  troops)  arrived  in  Cairo  from  Syria.  These  troops 
had  been  sent  for  by  Khorshid  in  Order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Albanians;  and  the  events  of  this  portion  of  the 
history  afford  sad  proof  of  their  ferodty  and  brutal  enormities, 

*  Khosrev  Pasha  afterwards  filled  seveVal  of  the  h^hest  oflkes  at 
Constantinople.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  February  185s.  He  was  a 
bigot  of  the  old  school,  strongly  oppoacd  to  the  influences  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  consequently  to  the  assistance  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  Crimean  War. 


In  which  they  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  Turkish  aoldicn  and 
even  the  Albanians.  Their  arrival  immediately  recalled  Mehemet 
AH  and  his  party  from  the  war,  and  instead  of  aiding  Kboishld 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  overthrow. 

Cairo  was  ripe  for  revolt;  the  pasha  was  hated  for  his  tyxvizuiy 
and  extortion,  and  execrated  for  the  deeds  of  his  troops,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Dells:  the  sheiks  enjoined  the  people  to  dose 
their  shops,  and  the  soldiers  clamoured  for  pay;  At  this  junctuie 
a  firman  arrived  from  Constantinople  conferring  on  Mehemet 
Ali  the  pashalic  of  Jedda;  but  the  occurrences  of  a  few  dcys 
raised  him  to  that  of  Egypt. 

On  the  12th  of  Safar  1220  (May  12th,  1805)  the  sheiks,  writh 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  assembled  in  the  house 
of  the  \^l(jll;  &nd  the  tilemft,  amid  the  prayers  and 
cries  of  the  people,  wrote  a  full  statement  of  the  heavy 
wrongs  which  they  had  endured  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pasha.-  The  ulem&,  in  answer,  were  desired 
to  go  to  the  citadel;  but  they  were  apprised  of 
tres^chery;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  held 
another  coundl  at  the  house  of  the  ^dl»  they  proceeded  to 
Mehemet  Ali  and  informed  him  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
submit  to  Khorshid.  "  Tben  whom  will  ye  have?  "  said  he. 
"  We  will  have  tkee"  they  replied,  "  to  govern  us  according  to 
the  laws;  for  we  see  in  thy  countenance  that  thou  art  possessed 
of  justice  and  goodness."  Mehemet  Ali  seemed  to  hesitate,  and 
then  complied,  and  was  at  once  invested.  On  this,  a  bloody 
struggle  began  between  the  two  pashas.  Khorshid,  being 
informed  of  the  insurrection,  immediately  prq>ared  to  stand  a 
siege  in  the  dtadeL  Two  chiefs  of  the  Albanians  Joined  his 
party,  but  many^  of  his  soldiers  deserted.  Mehemet  Ali*s  great 
strength  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Cairo,  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  deliverer  from-  their  a£9ictions;  and  great  numbers 
armed  themselves,  advising  constantly  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
having  the  sayyid  Omar  and  the  sheiks  at.  their  head,  and 
guarding  the  town  at  night.  On  the  XQth  of  the  same  month 
Mehemet  Ali  began  to  besiege  Khorshid.  After  the  siege  had 
continued  many  days,  Khor^d  gave  orders  to  cannonade  and 
bombard  the  towA;  and  for  six  dasrs  his  conunands  were  executed 
with  little  interruption,  the  dtadel  itself  also  lying  between  two 
fires.  Mehemet  All's  position  at  this  time  was  very  critical: 
his  troops  became  mutinous  for  their  pay;  the  siULhdtr,  who 
had  commanded  one  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Mamdukes, 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Khorshid;  and  the  latter  ordered  the 
DellS  to  march  to  his  Msistance.  The  firing  ceased  on  the 
Friday,  but  began  again  on  the  eve  of  Saturday  and  lasted  until 
the  next  Friday.  *0n  the  day  following  (May  28th)  news  came 
of  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  of  a  messenger  from  Constantinople. 
The  ensuing  night  in  Cairo  presented  a  curious  q>ectade;  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  believing  that  this  envoy  would  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries,  fired  off  their  weapons  as  they  paraded  the 
streets  with  bands  of  music  The  silihdSr,  imagining  the  noise 
to  be  a  fray,  marched  in  haste  towards  the  dtadel,  while  its 
garrison  sallied  forth  and  began  throwing  up  entrenchments 
in  the  quarter  of  Arab  al-Yesftr,  but  were  repulsed  b:^he  armed 
inhabitanu  and  the  soldiers  stationed  there;  and  during  all  this 
time  the  cinnonade  and  bombardment  from  thecitadd,  and  on  it 
from  the  batteries  on  the  hill,  continued  unabated. 

The  envoy  brouf^t  a  firmftn  confirming  Mehemet  All  and 
ordering  Khorshid  to  go  to  Alexandria,  there  to  await  further 
orders;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  a  katt^herif.  The  firing 
ceased  on  the  following  day,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
people  were  rather  increased  thui  assuaged;  murders 
and  robberies  were  daily  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
the  shops  were  sU  shut  and  some  of  the  streets  barricaded.  While 
these  scenes  were  being  enacted,  al-AlfX  was  besieging  Damanhur, 
and  the  other  beys  were  returning  towards  Cairo,  Khorshid 
having  called  them  to  his  assistance;  but  Mehemet  Ali  forced 
them  to  retreat. 

Soon  after  this,  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Turkish 
high  admiral  arrived  at  Aboukir  Bay,  wit"h  despatches  confirming 
the  firmtn  brought  by  the  former  envoy,  and  authotixins 
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Bfebemet  Ali  to  conttime  to  discharge  the  functioiii  of  governor. 
Khorshld  at  first  refused  to  yield;  but  at  kngth,  on  condition 
that  his  troops  should  be  paid,  he  evacuated  this  citadel  and 
cmbirked  for  Rosetta. 

Kchemet  AU  now  poaaessed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Egypt, 
hot  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo  his  authority  was  everywhere 
dented  by  the  beys,  iriio  were  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
silihdlr  of  Khordild;  and  many  Albanians  deserted  from  his 
nnks.  To  replenish  his  empty  coffers  he  was  also  compelled  to 
kvy  exactions,  principally  from  the  Copts.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the  beys,  who  were  encamped  north 
of  Cairo.  On  the  17th  o£  August  1805  the  dam  of  the  canal  of 
Caiio  was  to  be  cut,  and  some  chi^  of  Mehemet  Alfs  party 
wrote,  informing  them  that  he  would  go  forth  early  on  that 
nionang  with  most  of  his  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony,  inviting 
them  to  enter  and  seize  the  dty,  and,  to  deceive  them,  stipulating 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  reward.  The  dam,  however, 
ns  cut  early  in  the  preceding  night,  without  any  ceremony. 
On  the  following  morning,  th^  beys,  with  their  Mamelukes, 
a  very  numerous  body,  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb 
al-Husainia,  and  gained  admittance  into  the  dty  from  the  north, 
through  the  gate  called  BAb  d-FutOb*  They  marched  along  the 
piisdpal  street  for  some  distance,  wit^ettle-drums  behind  each 
company,  and  were  recdved  with  apparent  joy  by  the  dtiwns. 
At  the  mosque  called  the  Ashrafia  they  separated,  one  party 
proceeding  to  the  Axhar  and  the  houses  of  certain  sheiks,  and 
the  other  continuing  along  the  main  street',  and  through  the 
gate  called  B^  Zuwfia,  where  they  turned  up  towaxds  the 
dudd.  Here  tlH^  were  fired  on  by  some  soldiers  from  the 
booses;  and  with  this  signal  a  terrible  massacre  began.  Falling 
back  towards  their  companions,  they  found  the  bye-streets 
dosed;  and  in  that  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare  called  Bain  al- 
Kasrain  they  were  suddenly  placed  between  two  fires.  Thus 
shut  lip  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sought  refuge  in  the  collegiate 
Dosque  Barkulda,  while  the  remainder  fought  thdr  way  through 
thdr  enemies  and  escaped  over  the  dty-wall  with  the  loss  of 
thdr  bocscs.  Two  Mamdukes  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded, 
I7  great  exertions,  in  ^ving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the 
qoartcr  of  the  Aahar,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern  gate  called 
Bib  al-Ghonib.  A  horrible  fate  awaited  those  who  had  shut 
themadves  up  in  the  Barkukia.    Having  begged  for  quarter 


who,  rather  than  have  al-Alft  at  their  head,  preferred  their 
present  condition;  for  the  enmity  of  al-BardlsI  had  not  subdded, 
and  he  conunanded  the  voice  of  most  of  the  other  beys.  In 
pursuance  of  the  above  plan,  a  squadron  under  Silih  Pasha, 
shortly  before  appointed  high  admiral,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  xst  of  July  x8o6  with  3000  regular  troops  and  a  successor 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  to  recdve  tlie  paAalik  of  Salonica. 
This  wily  chid  professed  his  willingness  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  Porte,  but  stated  that  his  troops,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  opposed  his  departure.  He  induced  the 
ulemi  to  sign  a  letter,  praying  the  sultan  to  revoke  the  command 
for  reinstating  the  b^,  persuaded  the  chiefs  of  the  Albanian 
troops  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  sent  aooo  purses  con- 
tributed by  them  to  Constantinople.  Al-Alfl  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Damanhur,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
pasha's  troops;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  beys  destroyed  their 
last  chance  of  a  return  to  power.  Al-Alfl  and  his  partisans  were 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the  Porte;  S&lih  Pasha 
recdved  plenipotentiary  powers  from  Constantinople,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  from  the  ulemA;  and,  on  the  condition 
of  Mehemet  All's  paying  4000  purses  to  the  Porte,  it  was  dedded 
that  he  should  continue  in  his  post,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  beys  #ras  abandoned:  Fortune  continued  to  favour  the 
pasha.  In  the  following  month  al-BardlsI  died,  aged  forty-eight 
years;  and  soon  after,  a  scardty  of  provisions  exdted  the  troops 
of  al-Alfl  to  revolt.  That  bc;y  very  rductantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Damanhur,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  an 
English  army;  and  at  the  village  of  Shubra-ment  he  was 


atucked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  January 
X807,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.    Thus  was  the  pttsha  relieved  of 
his  two  most  formidable  enemies;  and  shortly  after  he  defeated 
Shfthin  Bey,  with  the  loss  to  the  latter  of  his  artillery  and  baggage 
and  300  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
•  On  the  X7th  of  March  1807  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  Alex- 
andria, having  on  board  neady  5000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  A.  Mackenae  Fraser;  and  the  place,  ^^ 
being  disaffected  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  opened  its  atm$» 
gates  to  them.    Here  they  first  heard  ci  the  death  •xptMioa 
of  al-Alfl,  upon  whose  co-operation  they  had  founded  ^"^'* 
thdr  chief  hopes  of  success;  and  they  immediatdy  despatched 

— r -  «« -, messengers  to  nis  successor  and  to  the  other  beys,  inviting  them 

and  surxcndered,  they  were  immediately  stripped  nearly  i|  to  Alexandria.  The  British  resident.  Major  Miasett,  having  rcpre- 
naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered  on  the  spoti  ]  Wded  the  importance  of  taking  RosetuuidRahmanieh,to  secure 
and  about  the  same  number  were  dragged  away,  witltf^i^lies  for  Alexandria,  General  Fraser,  with  the  concurrence 
every  brutal  sggravation  of  their  pitiful  condition,  to^  J^  the  admiral.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  detached  the  3 xst  regiment 
»*-u       .  AU     A  *u  t       u  *    j^jjj^  ^jj^  ChsMeurs  Britaimiques,  accompanied  by  some  fidd 

artillery  under  Major-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier-General 

Meade,  on  this 


Mehemet  Ali.  Among  them  were  four  beys,  one  of 
whom,  driven  to  madness  by  Mehemet  All's  mockery,  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water;  his  hands  were  untied  that  he  mi|^t  take  the 
bottk,  but  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed 
at  the  pasha,  aiKi  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  wretched 
captives  were  then  chained  and  left  in  the  court  of  the  pasha's 
bmise;  and  on  the  following,  morning  the  heads  of  their  com- 
a6a  who  had  perished  the  day  bdore  were  skinned  and  stuffed 
vith  straw  before  their  eyes.  One  bey  and  two  otl^rs  paid  their 
laoaom  and  were  released;  the  rest,  without  exception,  were 
toftored  and  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night. 
Eighty-three  beads  (many  of  them  those  of  FrenchsMn  and 
Aftanians)  were  stuffed  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  a 
boast  that  the  Mamduke  chieb  were  utterly  destroyed.  Thus 
eaded  Mdiemet  Ali's  first  massacre  of  his  too  confiding  enemies. 

The  beys,  after  this,  appear  to  have  despaired  of  regaining 
thrir  ascendancy;  most  of  them  retreated  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  an  attempt  at  compromise  failed.  Al-Alfl  offered  his  sub- 
laisBoa  on  the  condition  of  the  cession  of  the  Fayum  and  other 
proriaoes;  but  this  was  rdused,  and  that  chief  gained  two 
wtcaaive  victories  over  the  pasha's  troopS|  many  of  whom 
<^cseitcd  to  him.  . 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English, 
ud  a  promise  made  by  al-AlQ  of  x  500  purses,  the  Porte  consented 
to  reinstate  the  twenty-four  beys  and  to  place  al-AlQ  at  their 
bead;  but  this  measure  met  with  the  oppoution  of  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  detennined  resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  Mamdukes^ 


on  tjijs  service;  and  these  troops  entered  Rosetta 
without  encountering  any  oppodtion;  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  dispersed  among  the  narrow  streets,  the  garrison  opened  a 
deadly  fire  on  them  from  the  latticed  windows  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  They  effected  a  retreat  on  Aboukir  and  Alexandria, 
after  a  very  heavy  loss  of  X85  killed  and  aSx  wounded,  General 
Wauchope  and  three  officers  bdng  among  the  former,  and  General 
Meade  and  nineteen  officers  among' the  latter.  The  heads  of 
the  shin  were  fixed  on  stakes  on  each  dde  of  the  road  crossing 
the  Esbekia  in  Cairo. 

Mehemet  Ali,  meanwhile,  was  conducting  an  expedition 
against  the  beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  had  ddeated  them 
near  Asdut,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  British.  In 
great  alarm  lest  the  beys  should  join  them,  especially  as  they 
were  far  north  of  his  portion,  he  immediatdy  sent  messengers 
to  his  rivals,  promising  to  comply  with  all  thdr  demands 
if  they  should  join  in  expelling  the  invaders;  and-  this  proposal 
bdng  agreed  to,  both  armies  marched  towards  Cairo  on  oppodte 
ddes  of  the  river. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition.  The  posses- 
don  of  Rosetta  being  deemed  indispensable,  Brigadier-Generals 
Sir  William  Stewart  and  Oswald  were  despatched  thither  with 
2SPO  men.  For  thirteen  days  a  cannonade  of  the  town  was 
continued  without  effect;  and  on  the  aoth  of  April,  news 
having  come  in  from  the  advanced  guard  at  Uamftd  of  large 
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reinforcements  to  the  besieged,  General  Stewsrt  was  compelled 
to  retreat;  and  a  dragoon  was  despatched  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Madeod,  commanding  at  Hamftd,  with  orders  to  fall  back. 
The  messenger,  however,  was  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  spot; 
and  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  31st, 
two  companies  of  the  78tfa,  one  of  the  35th,  and  De  Roll's 
regiment,  with  a  picquet  of  dragoons,  the  whole  mustering 
733  men,  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
survivors,  who  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  became 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Stewart  regained  Alexandria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  having  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  nearly  900  men.  Some  hundreds  of  British  heads 
were  now  ei^posed  on  stakes  in  Cairo,  and  the  prisoners  were 
marched  between  these  mutilated  remains  of  their  coimtrymen. 

The  beys  became  divided  in  their  wishes,  one  party  being 
desirous  x>f  co-operating  with  the  British,  the  other  with  the 
pasha.  These  delays  proved  ruinous  to  their  cause;  and 
General  Fraser,  despairing  of  their  assistance,  evacuated  Alex- 
andria on  the  14th  of  September.  From  that  date  to  the  spring 
of  i8xx  the  beys  from  time  to  time  relinquished  certain  of  their 
demands;  the  pasha  on  his  part  granted  them  what  before  had 
been  withheld;  the  province  of  the  Faytmi,  and  part  of  those 
of  Gi2a  and  Benl-Suef,  were  ceded  to  ShAhIn;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Sa*Id,  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  land-tax, 
to  the  others.  Many  of  them  took  up  their  abode  in  Cairo,  but 
tranquillity  was  not  secured;  several  times  they  met  the  pasha's 
forces  in  battle  and  once  gained  a  signal  victory.  Early  in  the 
year  x8xi,  the  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  Wah- 
h&bb  in  Arabia  being  complete,  aU  the  Mameluke  beys  then  in 
Cairo  were  invited  to  the  ceremony  of  investing  Mehemet  Ali's 
favourite  son,  Tusun,  with  a  peli^  and  the  command  of  the 
army.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  unfortunate  Mamelukes 
fell  into  the  snare.  On  the  xst  of  March,  Sh&hin  Bey  and  the 
other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with  their  retinues  to 
the  citadel,  and  were  courteously  received  by  the  pasha.  Having 
taken  coffee,  they  formed  in  procession,  and,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  pasha's  troops,  slowly  descended  the  steep  and 
narrow  road  leading  to  the  great  gate  of  the  dtadel;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Mamelukes  arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly 
closed  before  them.  The  last  of  those  to  leave  before  the  gate 
was  shut  were  Albanians  under  Salih  Kush.  To  these  troops 
their  chief  now  made  known  the  pasha's  orders  to  massacr^  1 
all  the  Mamelukes  within  the  citadel;  therefore,  having  TtX.\xnlf^3f^ 


In  the  year  following  the  massacre  the  unfortunate  exiles  wvre 
attacked  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  eldest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in 
the  fortified  town  of  Ibnm,  in  Nubia.  Here  the  want  of  provisions 
forced  them  to  evacuate  the  place;  a  few  who  surrendered 
were  beheaded,  and  the  rest  went  farther  south  and  built  the 
town  of  New  Dongola  (correctly  Dunkulah),  where  the  venerable 
Ibrahim  Bey  died  in  x8x6,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  As  their  numbers 
thinned,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  little  power  by 
training  some  hundreds  of  blacks;  but  again,  on  the  approach  of 
Ismail,  another  son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  sent  with  an  army  in 
X820  to  subdue  Nubia  and  Sennar,  somti  returned  to  Egypt  and 
settled  in  Cairo,  while  the  rest,  amounting  to  about  xoo  persons, 
fled  in  dis'persed  parties  to  the  countries  adjacent  to  Sennftr 

See  A.  A  Paton,  History  of  the  Egyptian  RevolvHon  (s  vols..  2nd 
ed.,  enlarged  1870);  and  Frekch  Revolutionary  Waks. 

(E.S.P.;  S.  L.-P.;  D.  S.  M.*) 
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3.    Modem  History, 

(x)  RvU  oj  Mehemet  Ali. — Mehemet  Ali  was  now  undisputed 
master  of  Egypt,  and  his  efforts  henceforth  were  directed  prim- 
arily to  the  maintenance  of  his  practical  independence.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  he  acknowledged,  and  at  the  reiterate 
commands  of  the  Porte  HI  despatched  in  x8xx  an  army  of  8000 
men,  including  2000  horse,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Tusuxi, 
&  youth  of  sixteen,  against  the  Wahh&bb  {q.v.).  After  a  success- 
ful advance,  this  force  met  with  a  serious  repulse  at  the  pass 
of  Jedeida,  near  Safra,  and  retreated  to  Yembo*  (Yambu).  In 
the  following  year  Tusun,  having  received  reinforcements,  again 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  captured  Medina  after  a  proloi^ed 
siege.  He  next  took  Jidda  and  Mecca,  defeating  the  Wahhibls 
beyond  the  latter  place  and  capturing  their  general.  But  some 
mishaps  followed,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  determined  to 
conduct  the  war  in  person,  left  Egypt  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  1813.  In  Arabia  he  encountered  serious  obstacles 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  harassing  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  by  his  adversaries.  His  arms  met 
with  various  fortunes;  but  on  the  whole  his  forces 
proved  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He  deposed 
and  exiled  the  sharif  of  Mecca,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Wahh&bl 
leader  Saud  II.  he  concluded  in  x8x5  a  treaty  with  Saud's  son 
and  successor,  Abdullah.  Hearing  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
rom  Elba — and  fearing  danger  to  Egypt  from  the  plans  of  France 

or  Great  Britain — Mehemet  Ali  returned  to  Cairo  by  way  of 

by  another  way,  they  gained  the  summits  of  the  wdr  Kosseir  and  Kena.    He  reached  the  capital  on  the  day  of  the 
and  houses  that  hem  in  the  road  in  which  the  Mame-    battle  of  Waterloo.    His  return  was  hastened  by  rqx>rts  that 

the  Turks,  whose  cause  he  was  upholding  in  Arabia,  were 
treacherously  planning  an  invasion  of  Egypt. 
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lukes  were  confined,  and  some  stationed  themselves 
upon  the  eminences  of  the  rock  through  which  that 
road  is  partly  cut.  Thus  securely  placeid,  they  began 
a  heavy  fire  on  their  victims;  and  immediately  the  trooi»  who 
closed  the  procession,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  higher 
ground,  followed  their  example.  Of  the  betrayed  chiefs,  many 
were  laid  low  in  a  few  moments;  some,  dismounting,  and 
throwing  off  their  outer  robes,  vainly  sought,  sword  in  hand,  to 
return;  and  escape  by  some  other  gate.  The  few  who  regained 
the  summit  of  the  citadel  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  rest, 
for  no  quarter  was  given.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  Mamelukes 
entered  the  citadel;  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  bey.  According  to  some, 
he  leapt  his  horse  from  the  ramparts,  and  alighted  uninjured, 
though  the  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall;  others  say  that  he  was 
prevented  from  joining  his  comrades^  and  discovered  the  treachery 
while  waiting  without  the  gate.  He  fled  and  made  his  way  to 
Syria.  This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Mamelukes  throughout  Egypt,  orders  to  this 
effect  being  transmitted  to  every  governor;  and  in  Cairo  itself 
the  houses  of  the  beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery.  During 
the  two  following  days  the  pasha  and  his  son  TflsOn  rode  about 
the  streets  and  tried  to  stop  the  atrocities;  but  order  was  not 
restored  until  500  houses  had  been  completely  pillaged.  The 
heads  of  the  beys  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
A  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes  fled  to  Nubia,  and  a  tranquillity 
-nored  t<>  E^rpt  to  which  it  had  long  been  unaccustomed. 


During  Mehemet  Ali's  absence  in  Arabia  his  repreaentatiiw 
at  Cairo  had  completed  the  confiscation,  begun  in  x8o8,  of  almost 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who  were,  forced 
to  accept  instead  inadequate  pensions.  By  this  revolutionary 
method  of  land  "nationalization"  Mehemet  Ali  became  pro- 
prietor of  nearly  all  the  soil  of  Egypt,  an  iniquitous  measure 
against  which  the  Egyptians  had  no  remedy.  The  attempt  which 
in  this  year  (181 5)  the  pasha  made  to  reorganize  his  troops  on 
European  lines  led,  however,  to  a  formidaUe  mutiny  in  Cairo. 
Mehemet  Ali's  life  was  endangered,  and  he  sought  refuge  by  night 
in  the  dtadel,  while  the  soldiery  committed  many  acts  of  plunder. 
The  revolt  was  reduced  by  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents, 
and  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  that  the  sufferers  by  the  disturbances 
should  receive  compensation  from  the  treasury.  The  project 
of  the  NizAm  Cedid  (New  System),  as  the  European  system  was 
called,  was,  in  consequence  of  this  mutiny,  abandoned  for  a  time. 

TOsOn  returned  to  Egypt  on  hearing  of  the  military  revolt  at 
Cairo,  but  died  in  1816  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  Mehemet  Ali, 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Wahh&bXs,  and 
with  the  non-fulfilment  of  certain  of  its  clauses,  determined  to 
send  another  army  to  Arabia,  and  to  include  in  it  the  soldiers 
who  had  recently  proved  unruly.  This  expedition,  under  his 
eldest  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  left  in  the  autumn  of  x 8x6.  The  war 
was  long  and  arduous,  but  in  x8x8  Ibrahim  captured  the  WahhibT 
capital  of  Deraiya.    Abdullah,  their  chief,  was  made  prisoner, 
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and  wiUlIus  treasurer  and  secretary  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where,  in  spite  of  Ibrahim's  promise  of  safety,  and  of  Mebemet 
Ali's  intercessum  in  their  favour,  they  were  put  to  death.  At 
the  dose  of  the  year  1819,  Ibrahim  returned  to  Cairo,  having 
sabdoed  all  present  opposition  in  Arabia. 

Meanwhile  the  pasha  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tbe  manufactures  of  Egypt,  and  en^piged  very  largely 
in  ranimexce.  He  created  for  himself  a  monopoly  in  tbe  chidT 
products  of  the  country,  to  the  further  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  and  set  up  and  kept  going  for  years  factories  which  never 
paid.  But  some  of  his  projects  were  sound.  The  work  of  digging 
(1S19-X820)  the  new  canal  of  Alexandria,  called  the  Mahmudiya 
(after  the  reigning  sultan  of  Turkey),  was  specially  important. 
The  oki  canal  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
safe  rhannri  between  Alexandria  and  the  NUe  was  much  felt. 
Soch  was  the  object  of  the  canal  then  excavated,  and  it  answered 
its  poipooe;  but  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  enormous  (fully  30,000 
«<xkmen.perished),  and  the  lahotir  of  the  unhappy  fellahin  was 
forced.  Another  notable  fact  in  the  economic  progress  of  the 
coantiy  was  the  development  of  the  cu^ivation  di  cotton  in 
the  Ddta  in  1S22  and  onwardsl  The  cotton  grown  had  been 
bron^t  from  the  Sudan  by  Maho  Bey,  and  the  organization  of 
the  new  industry^rom  which  in  a  few  years  Mehemet  Ali 
vas  enaUed  to  extract  considerable  revenues — was  entrusted 
to  a  Frenchman  luuned  Jumd. 

In  1820  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  the  conquest  of  the  fastem 
Sudan  to  be  undertaken.  He  first  sent  an  expedition  westward 
C^g^ggi  (Feb.  1820)  which  conquered  and  annexed  the  oasis  of 
i#ttv  Siwa.  Among  the  pasha's  reasons  for  wishing  to 
^*—  extend  his  rule  southward  were  the  desire  to  capture 
^'^'^  the  valuable  caravan  trade  then  going  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  secure  the  rich  gold  mines  which  he  beh'eved  to  exist 
in  Scnnlr.  He  also  saw  in  the  campaign  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  disaffected  troope,  and  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
c^Kives  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army.  The  forces 
datined  for  this  service  were  led  by  Ismail,  then  the  youngest 
S(m  oi  Mehemet  Ali;  they  consisted  of  between  4000  and  5000 
Ben,  Turiu  and  Arabs,  and  left  Cairo  in  July  x8ao.  Nubia  at 
ODce  submitted,  the  Shagia  Arabs  immediately  beyond  the 
province  of  Dongola  were  worsted,  the  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes 
dt^Msed,  and  Sennir  reduced  without  a  battle.  Mahommed 
B^,  the  dcfterdtr,  with  another  force  of  about  the  same  strength, 
vas  then  sent  by  Mehemet  Ali  against  Kordofan  with  a  like 
rtsoh,  but  not  without  a  hard-fought  engagement  In  October 
x8i3  Isntafl  was,  with  his  retinue,  burnt  to  death  by  Nimr,  the 
■ci  (kiog)  of  Sbendi;  and  the  deftenUr,  a  man  infamous  for  his 
cradty,  assumed  the  command  of  those  provinces,  and  exacted 
tcrribk  retribution  from  the  innocent  inhabitants.  Khartum  was 
founded  at  this  time,  and  in  the  following  years  the  rule  of  the 
Egyptians  was  largely  extended  and  control  obtained  of  the 
Red  Sea  ports  of  Suakin  and  Idassawa  (see  Sudan:  Bistory). 

In  1824  a  native,  rebellion  of  a  religious  character  broke  out 
ta  Upper  Egypt  headed  by  one  Ahmad,  an  inhabitant  of  £s- 
SHimiya,  a  viUage  situated  a  few  miles  above  Thebes.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  a  prophet,  and  was  soon  followed  by  between 
20,000  and  39,000  insurgents,  mostly  peasants,  but  some  of  them 
docrters  faom  the  **  NizAm  Gedid,"  for  that  force  was  yet  in  a 
half-oiganised  state,  and  in  part  declared  for  the  impostor. 
The  insurrection  was  crushed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ahmad's  followers  perished,  but  he  hinttelf  escaped 
ud  was  never  after  heard  of.  Few  of  these  unfortunates 
pooosed  any  other  weapon  than  the  long  staff  (nebbtU)  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant;  still  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance, 
tad  the  combat  in  which  they  were  defeated  resembled  a 
Qusacrc:  This  movement  was  the  last  internal  attempt  to 
dettroy  the  pasha's  authority. 
The  fellaUn,  a  patient,  long-suffering  race  save  when  stirred 
by  religioos  fanaticism,  submitted  to  the  kurbash, 
freely  used  by  the  Turkish  and  Bashi  Bazuk  tax- 
gatherers  employed  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  enforce  his 
system  of  taxation,  monopolies,  corv6e  and  conscrip- 
(tOB.   Under  thb  regime  the  resources  of  the  country  were 


impoverished,  while  the  finances  fell  into  complete  and  incom- 
prehensible chaos. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  Egypt  was  reduced 
is  painted  in  the  report  drawn  up  in  1838  by  the  British  consul- 
general.  Colonel  Campbell.*—' 

"  The  tfovemmeut  (he  wroteV,  possessing  itself  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  pnoes  fixed  by  itself,  dispoaes  of  them  at  arbitrary  prices. 
The  f^Uah  is  thus  oeprived  of  his  harvest  and  falls  into  arrears 
with  his  taxes,  and  b  harassed  and  bastinadoed  to  force  him  to  pay 
hu  debta.  Thia  leada  to  deterioration  of  agriculture  and  lessens  the 
productiott.  The  pasha  havii^  impooed  high  taxes  has  caused 
the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  now  coming  to  Egypt  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  as  compared  with  ita  former  state.  In  rward  to  the 
general  rise  in  prioea,  all  the  ground  cultivated  under  the  Mamelukes 
was  employed  for  producing  food — wheat^  bariey,  beans,  &c. — in 
.immense  quantities.  The  people  reared  fowls,  soeep,  goats,  -&c., 
and  the  prices  were  ooe-stxtn,  or  even  one-tenth,  of  those  at  present. 
This  continued  until  Mehemet  Ali  became  viceroy  in  1805.  From 
that  period  until  the  establiahment  of  monopolies  prices  have 
S^radually  increased;  but  the  great  increase  has  chiefly  taken  place 
since  1824,  when  the  pasha  established  his  regular  army,  navy  and 
factories.'^ 

The  conclusion  in  1838  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey, 
negotiated  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling),  struck  a  death- 
blow to  the  system  of  monopolies,  though  the  application  of  the 
treaty  to  E^t  was  delayed  for  some  years.  The  picture  of 
Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali  is  nevertheless  not  complete  without 
regard  being  had  to  the  beneficent  side  of  his  rule.  Public  order 
was  rendered  perfect;  the  Nile  and  the  highways  were  secure 
to  all  travellers.  Christian  or  Moslem;  the  Bedouin  tribes  were 
won  over  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  genuine  efforts  were  made 
to  promote  education  and  the  study  of  medicine.  To  European 
merchants,  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  sale  of  his  exports, 
Mehemet  Ali  showed  much  favour,  and  under  his  influence  the 
port  of  Alexandria  again  rose  into  importance.  It  was  also 
under  Mehemet  All's  encouragement  that  the  overland  transit 
of  goods  from  Europe  to  India  via  Egypt  was  resumed. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  fully  conscious  that  the  empire  which  he  had 
so  laboriously  built  up  might  at  any  time  have  to  be  defended 
by  force  of  arms  against  his  mtoter  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  whose 
whole  policy  had  been  directed  to  curbing  the  power  of  his  too 
ambitious  vaih,  and  who  was  under  the  influence  of  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  notably  of  Khosrev,  the  grand 
yizier,  who  had  never  forgiven  his  humih'ation  in  Egypt  in  1803. 
Mahmud  also  was  already  planning  reforms  borrowed  from  the 
West,  and  Mehemet  Ah*,  who  had  had  plenty  of  opportum'ty  of 
observing  the  superiority  of  EurojDcan  methods  of  warfare, 
was  determined  to  anticipate  the  sultan  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet 
and  an  army  on  modem  Unes,  partly  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
partly  as  an  instrument  for  the  realization  of  yet  wider  schemes 
of  ambition.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence in  182  X  he  had  already  expended  much  time  and  energy 
in  organizing  a  fleet  and  in  traiu'ng,  under  the  supervision  of 
French  instructors,  native  officers  and  artificers;  though  it  was 
not  till  X829  that  the  opening  of  a  dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Alex- 
andria enabled  him  to  build  and  equip  hb  own  vesseb.  By  x  8  23, 
moreover,  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  reorganization 
of  hb  army  on  European  lines,  the  turbulent  Turkish  and 
Albanian  elements  being  replaced  by  negroes  and  fellahin.* 
Hb  foresight  was  rewarded  by  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  to 
help  him  in  the  task  of  subduing  the  Greek  insurgents,  offering 
as  reward  the  paahaliks  of  the  Morea  and  of  Syria. 
Mehemet  Ali  had  already,  in  1821,  been  appointed 
governor  of  Crete,  which  he  had  occupied  with  a  small 
Egyptian  force.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Egyptian  war-ships  carrying  a  large  force  of  disdpb'ned  troops 
concentrated  in  Suda  Bay,  and,  in  the  following  March,  Ibrahim 
as  commander-in-chief  bnded  in  the  Morea.  But  for  the  action 
of  European  powers  the  intervention  of  Mehemet  Ali  would  have 

'  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  aupcrvision  of  the  French- 
man, Colonel  S^ve,  who  had  turned  Mahommedan  and  was  known 
in  Islam  as  Suleiman  Pasha.  The  effectiveness  of  the  new  force 
waa  first  tried  in  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  of  the  Albanbns  in  Cairo 
(1833)  by  rix  disdplinea  Sudanese  regiments;  after  which  Mehemet 
Ali  waa  no  more  troubled  with  military  tmeuUi. 
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been  decisive.  His  naval  superiority  wrested  from  the  Greeks 
the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  insurrection 
ultimately  depended,  while  on  land  the  Greek  irregular  bands 
were  everywhiere  routed  by  Ibrahim's  disciplined  troops.  The 
history  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Navarino 
and  ^e  liberation  of  Greece  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Navauno 
and  GazEX  Independence,  Was  or);  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptians  from  the  Morea  was  ultimately  due  to  the  action  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  wha  early  in  August  1828 
appeared  before  Alexandria  and  induced  the  pasha,  by  no  means 
sorry  to  have  a  reasonable  excuse,  by  a  threat  of  bombardment, 
to  sign  a  convention  undertaking  to  recall  Ibrahim  and  his  army. 

Before  the  final  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece, 
the  Eastern  question  had  late  in  1831  entered  into  a  new  and 
^^^^  more  perilous  phase,  owing  to  the  revolt  of  Mebemet 
ISfSffr  Ali  against  the  sultan  on  pretext  of  chastising  the 
ex-slave  Abdullah,  pasha  of  Acre,  for  refusing  to 
send  back  Egyptian  fugitives  from  the  effects  of  Mehemet  All's 
"  reforms."  The  true  reason  was  the  refusal  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
to  hand  over  Syria  according  to  agreement,  and  Mehemet  All's 
determination  to  obtain  at  all  haxards  what  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
For  ten  years  from  this  date  the  relations  of  sultan  and  pasha 
remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  questions  which  agiuted  the 
diplomatic  world.  It  was  not  only  the  very  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  that  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  but  Egypt  itself 
had  become  more  than  ever  an  object  of  attention,  to  British 
statesmen  especially,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  were  in- 
volved the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  two  routes  to  India 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
diplomatic  and  military  history  of  this  period  will  be  found 
sketched  in  the  article  on  Mehemet  All.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  victorious  career  of  Ibrahim,  who  once  more  com- 
manded in  his  father's  name,  beginning  with  the  storming  of 
Acre  on  the  ayth  of  May  1832,  and  culminating  in  the  rout  and 
capture  of  Reshid  Pasha  at  Konia  on  the  aist  of  December,  was 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Russia.  As  the  result  of  endless 
discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  the  Porte 
and  the  pasha,  the  convention  of  Kutaya  was  signed  on  the 
14th  of  May  1833,  by  which  the  sultan  agreed  to  bestow  on 
Mehemet  All  the  pashaliks  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
Itcheli,  together  with  the  district  of  Adana.  The  announcement 
of  the  pa^'s  appointment  had  already  been  made  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  annual  finnan  issued  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Adana, 
reserved  for  the  moment,  was  bestowed  on  Ibrahim  under 
the  style  of  muhassUf  or  collector  of  the  crown 
revenues,  a  few  days  later. 

Mehemet  Ali  now  ruled  over  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent empire,  subject  i>nly  to  a  moderate  tribute, 
stretching  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains. But  though  he. was  hailed,  especially  in 
France,  as  the  pioneer  of  European  dvilixation  in 
the  East,  the  unsound  foundations  of  his  authority 
were  not  bng  in  revealing  themselves.  Scarcely  a 
year  from  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Kutaya 
the  application  by  Ibrahim  of  Egyptian  methods 
of  government,  notably  of  the  monopolies  and 
conscription,  had  driven  Syrians,  Druses  and 
Arabs,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer,  into 
revolt.  The  unrest  was  suppressed  by  Mehemet 
Ali  in  person,  and  the  Syrians  were  terrorized  and  Ahmed, 
disarmed.  Bnt  their  discontent  encouraged  Sultan  d.  1858. 
Mahmud  to  hope  for  revenge,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  was  only  staved  off  by  the  anxious  efforts 
of  the  powers.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
the  sultan  ordered  his  army,  concentrated  under 
Reshid  in  the  border  district  of  BIr  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  advance  over  the  Syrian  frontier. 
Ibrahim,  seeing  his  flank  menaced,  attacked  it  at 
Nezib  on  the  34th  of  June.  Once  more  the  Otto- 
mans were  utteriy  routed.  Six  days  Liter,  .before 
the  iwws  reached  Constantinople,  Mahmuid  died. 
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(ii.)  Ibrahim, 
b.  1780. 
d.  1848. 


Once  more  the  Ottoman  empire  lay  at  the  feet  of  Mehemet  All; 
but  the  powers  were  now  more  pijepared  to  meet  a  contingency 
which  had  been  long  foreseen.  Their  intervention  was  jxompt; 
and  the  dubious  attitude  of  France,  which  led  to  her  aodoaan 
from  the  concert  and  encouraged  Mehemet  Ali  to  resist,  only 
led  to  his  obtaining  less  favourable  terms.  (See  Mehemet  All) 
The  end  was  reached  early  in  1841.  New  firmans  were  issued 
which  confined  the  pasha's  authority  to  Egypt,  the  Sinai  pen<^. 
insula  and  certain  places  on  the  Ar^nan  side  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  to  the  Sudan.  The  most  important  of  these  documents] 
are  dated  the  13th  of  February  x84r.  The  government  of  the 
pashalik  of  Egypt  was  made  hmditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet! 
Ali.^  A  map  riiowing  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  accompanied 
the  fixman  granting  Mehemet  Ali  the  pashalik,  a  duplicate  copy 
being  retained  by  the  Porte.  The  Egyptian  copy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  archives.  The  Turidsh  copy  has  never  been  produced 
and  its  existence  now  appears  doubtf  uL  The  point  is  of  import- 
ance, as  in  1893  and  again  in  1906  boundary  dilutes  arose 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  (see  below).  Various  restrictions 
were  laid  upon  Mehemet  /Ji,  emphasizing  his  position  of  vassal- 
age.  He  was  forbidden  to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  his 
army  was  not  to  exceed  18,000  men.  The  pasha  was 
no  longer  a  figure  in  European politics,buthecontinued 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  improvements,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  Egypt.  The  condition  of  the  country 
was  deplorable;  in  1842  a  murrain  of  cattle  was 
by  a  destructive  Nile  flood;  in  1843  there 
of  locusts,  whole  villages  were  depopulated.  Meantime  the 
uttermost  farthing  was  wrung  from  the  wretched  fellahin,  while 
they  were  forced  to  the  building  of  magnificent  public  works 
by  unpaid  labour.  In  1844-1845  there  was  some  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  fipanr|>l  reforms 
the  pasha  was  compelled  to  execute.  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had 
been  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  grand  vizier  in  1843,  paid 
a  visit  to  Stamboul  in  1846,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  his 
old  enemy  Khosrev  Pasha,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
spared  his  life  at  Cairo  in  1803.  In  1847  Mdiemet  Ali  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  great  barrage  across  the  Nile  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Delta.  He  was  barely  persuaded  from  ordering 
the  barrage  to  be  built  with  stone  from  the  pyramids!  Towards 
the  end  of  1847  the  aged  pasha's  mind  be^n  to  give  way,  and 
by  the  following  June  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  administering 
the  government.  In  September  1 848  Ibrahim  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Porte  as  ruler  of  the  pashalik,  but  he  died  in  the  November 
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M chemet  AH  survived  another  eigbt  months,  dying 
on  the  jnd  of  August  1849,  aged  eighty.  He  had  done  a  great 
vQfk  in  Egypt;  the  most  permanent  being  the  weakening  of 
the  tie  btnding  the  country  to  Turicey,  the  starting  of  the  great 
cotton  industry,  tlie  recognition  oC  the  advantages  of  European 
tdence,  and  the  conquest  ci  the  Sudan.  (F.  R.  C.) 

(2)  Frmm  the  Death  oj  Mekemet  Alt  to  the  British  Occupation.— 
Ob  Ibrahim's  death  in  November  1848  the  government  of  Egypt 
fell  to  his  nephew  Abbas  I.  (9.9.),  the  son  of  TUsun. 
Abbas  pot  an  end  to  the  system  of  commercial  mono- 
polies, and  during  his  reign  the  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo  was  b^un  at  the  instigation  of  the  British 
Opposed  to  European  ways.  Abbas  lived  in  great 
sedusioo,  and  after  a  reign  of  less  than  six  years  he  was  murdered 
(July  1854)  by  two  of  his  slaves.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  unde 
Said  Psslm,  the  favourite  son  of  Mehemet  All,  who  lacked  the 
stmgth  of  mind  or  physical  health  needed  to  execute  the 
beneficent  projects  which  he  conceived.  His  endeavour,  for 
iartance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  raiding  which  devastated  the 
Sedan  provinces  was  wholly  ineffectuaL  He  had  a  genuine 
reprd  for  the  welfare  of  the  fettahin,  and  a  land  law  of  1858 
secured  to  them  an  acknowledgment  of  freehold  as  against  the 
ciovn.  Hie  pasha  was  much  under  French  influence,  and.  in 
1896  was  indiwed  to  grant  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  a  concessioi^ 
far  the  construction  of  the  Sues  CanaL  Lord  Palmerston  was 
opposed  to  this  project,  and  the  British  opposition  delayed  the 
ratification  of  the  concession  by  the  Porte  for  two  years.  To 
(he  British  Said  also  made  concessions— one  to  the  Eastern 
Tckgnph  Company,  and  another  (1854)  allowing  the  establish- 
■cnt  of  the  Bank  of  EgypL  He  also  began  the  national  debt 
by  borrowing  £3,293^000  from  Messrs  FrUhling  &  Gaschen, 
the  actual  amount  received  by  the  pasha  being  £3,640,000.  In 
Jaaoary  1863  Said  Pasha  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Ismail,  a  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

The  reign  of  Ismail  (f.v.),  from  2863  to  1879,  ^<^as  for  a  while 
bailed  as  introducing  a  new  era  into  modern  EgypL  In  spite 
of  hb  vast  schemes  of  reform  and  the  icUU  of  his 
Enropeanixing  innovations,  his  oriental  extravagance 
led  to  bankruptcy,  and  hb  reign  is  historically  im- 
portant simply  for  its  compeUing  European  interven- 
tioa  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt.  Yet  in  its  earlier  years 
Boch  was  done  which  seemed  likely  to  give  Ismail  a  more 
iapnftant  place  in  history.  In  1866  he  was  granted  by  the  sultan 
a  fimafr-^Dbtained  on  conflition  of  the  increase  of  the  tribute 
f?0B  lij6/)oo  to  £7ro,ooo— by  which  the  succession  to  the 
Unoe  of  Egypt  was  made  to  descend  "  to  the  eldest  of  thy  male 
diUren  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eldest  sons  of  thy  suc- 
cmen,**  instead  of,  after  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
fuiily.  In  the  following  year  another  finnan  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  khtdiot  in  lieu  of  that  of  vali,  borne  by  Mehemet  All 
asd  his  immediate  successors.  In  1873  a  further  firman  placed 
tbe  khedive  in  many  respects  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
lovemgn.  Ismail  re-established  and  improved  the  administra- 
tive system  organixed  by  Mehemet  All,  and  which  had  fallen 
oio  decay  under  Abbas's  indolent  rule;  he  caused  a  thorough 
rcaoddUng  of  the  customs  system,  which  was  in  an  anarchic 
ii:iX£,  to  be  made  by  English  oflSdals;  in  1865  he  established 
tbe  Egyptian  post  office;  he  rrorganized  the  military  schools 
of  his  grandfather,  and  gave  some  support  to  the  cause  of 
fffBrstioo.  Railways,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  the  harbour 
wis  at  Sues,  the  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  were  carried  out 
^  some  of  the  best  contractors  of  Europe.  Most  important  of 
«a,  the  Socz  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  But  the  funds  required 
ior  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the  actual  labour,  were  remorse- 
ksdy  extorted  from  a  poverty-stricken  population, 

.  A  fcriking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  thb  period  is 
P«ta  by  Lady  DniF  Gofdon  in  Last  LeUtrsfrom  BoP^  Writing  in 
^i^rite  taid:  "  I  cannot  describe  the  misery  here  now  every  day 
>o«e  aev  tas.  Every  beast,  camel,  cow,  sheep,  donkey  and  hone 
■  oxie  to  psy.  The  fellaheen  can  no  longer  cat  bread;  they  are 
^no^  on  faarley-neal  mixed  with  water,  and  raw  green  stuff,  vetches, 
V.  The  taxation  makes  life  almost  impombw:  a  tax  on  every 
ODp.  on  every  anaal  first,  and  again  when  it  is  sold  in  the  market; 


on  every  man,  on  charcoal,  on  butter,  on  salt  . .  •  The  people  In 
Upper  ^ypt  are  running  away  by  wholesale,  utterfy  unable  to  pay 
tbie  new  taxes  and  do  the  work  exacted!  Even  here  (Cairo)  tim 
beating  for  the  year's  taxes  Is  awf  uL" 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  condition  of  things  grew 
worse.  Thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  large  sums  expended 
in  extending  Ismafl's  dominions  in  the  Sudan  (9.9.)  ^, 
and  in  futile  conflicts  with  Abyssinia.  In  1875  the  SSS^ 
impoverishment  of  the  fellah  had  reached  such  a  <*•*- 
point  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country  no 
longer  sufficed  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  of 
administratron;  and  the  khedive  Ismail,  having  repeatedly 
broken  faith  with  his  creditors,  could  not  raise  any  more  loans 
on  the  European  market.  The  taxes  were  habitually  collected 
many  months  in  advance,  and  the  colossal  floating  debt  was 
increasing  rapidly.  In  these  circumstances  Ismail  had  to 
realise  his  remaining  assets,  and  among  them  sold  176,603  Sues 
Canal  shares  to  the  British  government  for  £3,976,583*  (see 
Beaconsheld).  This  comparatively  small  financial  operation 
brought  about  the  long-delayed  crisis  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Egypt,  for  it  induced  the  British  govern* 
ment  to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  In  December  1875  Mr  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  and  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Stokes,  R.E.,  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  in> 
quire  into  the  financial  situation ;  and  Mr  Cave's  report,  made 
public  in  April  1876,  showed  that  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion national  baxikruptcy  was  inevitable.  Other  commissions 
of  inquiry  followed,  and  each  one  brought  Ismail  more  under 
European  control.  The  establishment  6L  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
in  1876,  in  place  of  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction  in  civil 
actions,  made  some  of  the  courts  of  justice  international.  The 
Caiase  de  la  Dette,  instituted  in  May  1876  as  a  result  of  the  Cave 
mission,  led  to  international  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
revenue.  Next  came  (in  November  1876)  the  mission  of  Mr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  French  bondholders,  one  result  being  the  establisdi- 
ment  of  Dual  Control,  ».e.  an  English  official  to  superintend  the 
revenue  and  a  French  official  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
Another  result  was  the  internationalization  of  the  railways  and 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  Then  came  (May.  1878)  a  commission 
of  inquiry  of  which  the  principal  members  were  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson,  Major  Evelyn  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  and 
MM.  Kremer-Baravelli  and  de  Bligni^res.  One  result  of  that 
inquiry  was  the  extension  of  international  control  to  the  enor- 
mous landed  property  of  the  khedive.  Driven  to  desperation, 
Ismail  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accepted,  in  Sq)tember 
1878,  in  lieu  of  the  Dual  Control,  a  constitutional  ministry, 
under  the  presidency  of  Nubar  Pasha  {q.v.)t  ^'th  Rivers  Wilson 
as  minister  of  finance  and  de  BUgnidrcs  as  minister  of  public 
works.  Professing  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
he  pompously  announced  that  Egypt  was  no  longer  in  Africa, 
but  a  part  of  Europe;  but  before  seven  months  had  passed  he 
found  his  constitutional  position  intolerable,  got  rid  of  his 
irksome  cabinet  by  means  of  a  secretly-organized  military  riot 
in  Cairo,  and  reverted  to  his  old  autocratic  methods  of  govern- 
ment. England  and  France  could  hardly  sit  still  under  Uiis 
affront,  and  decided  to  administer  chastisement  by  the  hand 
of  the  suzerain  power,  which  was  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  its  authority.  On  the  36th  of  June  1879 
Ismail  suddenly  received  from  the  sultan  a  curt  telegram, 
addressed  to  him  as  ex-khedive  of  Egypt,  informing  him  that 
his  son  Tewfik  was  appointed  his  successor.  Taken  unawares, 
he  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  Tewfik  was  at  once 
proclaimed  khedive. 

After  a  short  period  of  inaction,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
change  might  be  for  the  worse,  En^nd  and  France  summoned 
up  courage  to  look  the  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  and,  in 
November  1879,  re-established  the  Dual  Control  in  the  persons 
of  Major  Baring  and  M.  de  Bligni^res.  For  two  years  the  Dual 
Omtrol  governed  Egypt,  and  initiated  the  work  of  progresi 

*  Part  of  thb  money  was  devoted  to  an  expeditioo  sent  against 
Abyssinia  in  1876  to  avenge  losses  sustained  in  the  preyious  year. 
The  new  campaign  was,  however,  equally  unsiiooeasf uL 
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that  England  war  to  contimie  alone.  Its  wentiai  defect 
was  what  might  be  called  iosecuiity  of  tenure.  Without  any 
i^  Mfafl  effident  means  of  self-protection  and  ooerdon  at  its 
SMavfrf  di^osal,  it  had  to  intuttn  with  the  power,  privileges 
and  perquisites  of  a  daas  which  had  long  mis- 
governed the  country.  This  class,  8o  far  as  its  civilian 
membeis  were  concerned,  was  not  very  formidable,  because 
these  were  not  likdy  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  intrigue  and 
passive  resistance;  but  te  contained  a  military  element  who 
had  more  courage,  and  who  had  learned  thdr  power  when 
Ismail  employed  them  for  overtuming^his  constitutional  ministry. 
Among  the  mutinous  soldiers  on  that  occasion  was  a 
fellah  oflScer  calling  himself  Ahmed  Arabi  the  Egyptian. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence  or 
remarkable  powers  of  ozganization,  but  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  could  exercise  some  infltirnce  over  the  masses 
by  a  rude  kind  of  native  eloquence.  Behind  him  were  a  group  of 
men,  much  abler  than  himself,  who  put  him  forward  as  the 
figurehead  of  a  party  professing  to  aim  at  protecting  the 
Egyptians  ftom  the  grasping  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  and 
European  oppraaors.  The  movement  began  among  the  Arab 
officers,  who  complained  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  officers 
of  Turkish  origin;  it  then  expanded  into  an  attack  on  the  privi- 
leged position  and  predominant  influence  of  foreigners,  many 
of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  of  a  by  no  means  respectable 
type;  finally,  it  was  directed  against  all  Christians,  foreign  and 
native.^  Tlie  government,  being  too  weak  to  suppress  the  agita- 
tion and  disorder,  had  to  make  concessions,  and  each  concession 
produced  f  rah  demands.  Arabi  was  first  promoted,  then  made 
under-ftecretary  for  war,  and  ultimately  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  rising  brought  the  British  and  French 
fleets  in  May  xSSa  to  Alexandria,  and  after  a  massacre  (nth  of 
June)  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Arab  mob  in  that  dty,  the 
British  admiral  bombarded  the  forts  (nth  of  July  1882).  The 
leaders  of  the  national  movement  prepared  to  resist  further 
aggression  by  force.  A  conference  of  ambassadors  was  held  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  was  invited  to  quell  the  revolt; 
but  he  hesitated  to  empby  his  troops  against  Mussulmans  who 
were  professing  merely  to  oppose  Christian  aggression. 

(3)  ^iyP^  ouupied  by  Uu  British.— At  last  the  British  govern- 
ment determined  to  employ  armed  force,  and  invited  France 
to  co-operate.  The  French  government  dedined,  and  a  similar 
invitation  to  Italy  met  with  rsimilar  refusal  En^and  therefore, 
having  to  act  alone,  landed  troops  at  Tsmailia  under  Sir  Garnet 
Woladey,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  by  the  battle  of  TeU-d>Rebir 
s,a  the  X3th  of  September  1889.  The  khedive,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Alexandria,  retufned  to  Cairo,  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  imder  Sherif  Pasha,  with  Rias  Pasha  as  one  of  its  leading 
members.  On  i^«fi»ning  office,  the  first  thingJt  had  to  do  was 
to  bring  to  trial  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion.  Had  the  khe<Uve 
and  Riaz  been  allowed  a  free  hand,  Arabi  and  his  colleagues 
would'  have  found  little  mercy.  Thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  the  British  government,  Uieir  lives  were  spared.  Arabi 
pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  being 
commut^  by  the  khedive  to  banishment;  and  Riaz  resigned 
in  disgust.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  then  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  as  high  commissioner  to  adjust 
affairs  and  report  on  the  situation.  One  of  his  first  acts,  siter 
preventing  the  application  of  capital  punishment  to  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt,  was  to  veto  the  project  of  protecting  the 
khedive  and  his  government  by  means  of  a  Praetorian  guard 
reauited  from  Asia  Biinor,  Epirus,  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
and  to  insist  on  the  prindple  that  Egypt  must  be  governed  in 
a  truly  liberal  spirit.  Passing  in  review  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration,  he  laid  down  the  general  lines  on  which 
the  coimtry  was  to  be  restored  to  order  and  prosperity,  and 
endowed,  if  poosiblei  with  the  elements  of  self-government  for 
future  use. 

^Loid  Cromer*  writing  in  1905,  dcdared  that  the  movement 

"  was,  in  its  etwnce,  a  genuine  revolt  a^intt  miwovernment/'  and 

lot etwntiaUy  anti-European  "  (yidcE^plNo.  J,  1905.  p.  2). 


The  laborioQS  task  of  putting  these  general  indications  into  n 
practical  shape  fell  to  Sir  Evdyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer),  who 
arrived  as  consul-general  and  diplomatic  agent,  in 
auccession  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  in  January  1884. 
At  that  moment  the  situation  was  singularly  lUce  that 
which  had  existed  on  two  previous  occasions:  firstly, 
when  Ismail  was  deposed;  and  secondly,  when  the  JfgJI' 
Dual  O>ntrol  had  undermined  the  existing  authority 
without  having  any  power  to  enforce  its  own.  For  the  third 
time  in  little  more  than  three  years  the  existing  authority  had 
been  destroyed  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  created.  But  there  was 
one  fSBfnh'al  difference:  the  power  that  had  now  to  reorganize 
the  country  possessed  in  the  British  army  of  occupation  a 
support  suffident  to  command  respect.  Without  that  support 
Sir  Evdyn  Baring  could  have  done  little  or  nothing;  with  it 
he  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  man  could  have  done. 
His  method  may  be  illustrated  by  an  old  story  long  current  in 
Cairo.  Mehemet  Ali  was  said  to  have  appointed  as  mttdir  or 
governor  in  a  turbulent  district  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Turk,  who  asked,  "  But  how  am  I  to  govern  these  people?  " 
"  Listen,"  replied  the  pasha;  "  buy  the  biggest  sad  heaviest 
kurbask  you  can  find;  hang  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  mutdinek, 
well  within  your  reach,  and  you  will  very  sddom  require  to  use 
it."  The  British  army  of  occupation  was  Sir  Evdyn's  kuthcsk\ 
it  was  well  within  his  reach,  as  all  the  worid  knei^,  and  its 
simple  presence  sufficed  to  prevent  disorder  and  enforce  obedience. 
He  had  one  other  advantage  over  previous  En^ish  reformen 
in  Egypt:  his  position  towards  France  was  more  independent. 
The  Dual  Control  had  been  abolished  by  a  khedivial  decree  of 
18th  January  1883,  and  replaced  by  an  English  finannsi  adviser. 
France  naturally  objected;  but  having  refused  to  co-operate 
with  England  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  she  could  not  reasonably 
complain  that  her  offer  of  co-operation  in  the  woHl  of  reoigantza- 
tion  was  declined.  But  thou^  Dual  Control  was  at  an  end,  the 
Caiasc  de  la  Dette  remained,  and  this  body  was  to  prove  a  constant 
dog  on  the  fimmrial  meastircs  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

At  first  the  intention  of  the  British  government  was  simply 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  khedive,  to  keep  his  highness  for 
some  time  in  the  right  path  by  friendly  advice,  and  to 
withdraw  the  British  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
Lord  Granville  explained  in  a  circular  to  the  powers, 
the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  imposed  on  her  "  the 
duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the  order 
of  things  to  be  established  shall  be  of  a  satisfactoiy  character 
and  possess  the  dements  of  stability  and  progresa."  But  there 
was  to  be  no  embaridng  on  a  general  scheme  of  reforms,  which 
would  increase  unnecessarily  the  reqx>nBibiIities  of  the  protecting 
power  and  necessitate  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  military 
occupation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  British  govenmient  had 
a  definite  policy  in  Egypt,  it  was  a  pdiHque  de  repidlrage.  Even 
this  policy  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr  Gladstone's  cabinet 
was  as  unstable  as  the  pubb'c  <^inion  it  sought  to  conciliate. 
It  had  its  hot  fits  and  its  cold  fits,  and  it  gave  orders  now  to 
advance  and  now  to  retreat.  In  the  long  run  circumstances 
proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  had  to  undertake  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  originally  intended.  Each  little  change  in  the 
adminbtration  engendered  a  multitude  of  othen,  so  that  the 
modest  a^ttempts  at  reform  were  found  to  be  like  the  letting  out 
of  water.  A  tiny  rill  gradually  became  a  boisterous  stream,  and 
the  boisterous  stream  grew  into  a  great  river,  which  spread  to 
all  sections  of  the  adndnistntion  and  ended  by  inundating  the 
whole  country. 

Of  the  numerous  questions  awaiting  solution,  the  first  to 
daim  immediate  attention  was  that  of  the  Sudan.  The  British 
government  had  begun  by  exduding  it  from  the 
problem,  and  by  dedaiing  that  for  events  in  these 
outlying  territories  it  must  not  be  hdd  responsible. 
In  that  sphere  of  activity,  therefore,  the  Egyptian  government 
might  do  as  it  thought  fit.  The  prindple  of  limited  liability 
which  this  attitude  assumed  was  soon  found  to  be  utterly 
untenable.  The  Sudan  was  an  integral  part  of  the  khedivc*$ 
dominions,  and  caused,  even  in  ordinary  times,  adcfidtof 
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£300,000  to  the  Egyptian  ticasory.  At  t|at  moment  it  was  in  a 
it&te  of  open  rebellion,  stirred  up  by  a  religious  fanatic  who 
proclaimed  himself  a  mahdi  of  Islam.  An  army  of  10,000  men 
ondff  an  Knglish  officer,  Colonel  William  Hicks,  formerly  of 
tiie  Bombay  army,  otherwise  Hicks  Pasha,  had  been  sent  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  and  had  been  annihilated  in  a  great  battle 
fooght  on  the  5th  of  November  2883,  near  Obeid.  The  Egyptian 
government  wished  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
pcoviace,  and  the  idea  was  certainly  ytry  popular  among  the 
govening  dass,  but  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  vetoed  the  project  on 
the  ground  that  Egypt  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money  to  carry 
it  out  In  vmin  the  khedive  and  his  prime  minister,  Shcrif  Pasha, 
threatened  to  resign,  and  the  latter  actually  carried  out  his  threat. 
The  British  representative  remained  firm,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  Sudan  should  be,  for  the  moment  at  least,  abandoned 
to  its  fate.  Nubar,  though  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  abandon- 
ment policy  as  Shcrif,  consented  to  take  his  place  and  accepted 
somewhat  reluctantly  the  new  regime,  which  he  defined  as 
"  the  admtnistiation  of  Egypt  under  the  government  of  Baring." 
By  this  time  the  Mahdi  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sudan,  but  Khartum  and  some  other  fortified  points  still  held 
oqL  The  efiorts  made  to  extricate  the  garrisons,  including  the 
mission  of  Gcnoal  Gordon,  the  fall  of  Khartum,  and  the  Nile 
Eqwdition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  are  described  below  separately 
in  the  section  of  this  article  dealiiig  with  the  military  operations. 
The  practical  result  was  that  the  khedive's  authority  was  limited 
to  the  Nile  valley  north  of  Wadi  Haifa. 

WUh  the  internal  difficulties  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  been 
struggling  bcavely  ever  »nce  his  appointment,  trying  to  evolve 
out  of  the  ever-changing  policy  and  contradictory 
orders  of  the  British  government  some  sort  of  coherent 
line  of  action,  and  to  raise  the  administration  to  a  higher 
standard.  For  two  or  three  years  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  succeed.  AH  over  Egypt  there  was  a  feeling 
d  nnrcst,  and  the  weD-meant  but  not  very  successful  efforts 
ol  the  British  to  improve  the  state  of  things  were  making  them 
very  unpopular.  The  introduction  of  English  officials  and 
English  influCTirff  into  all  the  administrative  departments  was 
resented  by  the  native  officials,  and  the  action  of  the  irrigation 
oScen  in  preventing  the  cUstomary  abuses  of  the  distribution 
cf  water  was  resented  by  the  great  landowners,  who  had  been, 
frca  time  immemorial,  in  the  habitof  taking  as  much  as  they 
vant^,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fellahin.  Even  these  latter,  who 
gained  most  by  the  reforms,  considered  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  complain,  for  the  defeat  of  Arabi  and  the  re-establish- 
men:  (tf  order  had  enabled  the  Christian  money-lenders  to  return 
and  inssst  00  the  payment  of  claims,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  ectingulshed  by  the  rebellion.  Worst  of  all,  the  govern- 
iB«fit  was  drifting  rapidly  towards  insolvency,  being  quite  unable 
to  fulfil  its  Obligations  to  the  bondholders  and  meet  the  expenses 
cf  administration.  All  departments  were  being  starved,  and  even 
the  salaries  of  poorly  paid  officials  were  in  arrear.  To  free  itself 
from  its  finanrial  difficulties  the  government  adopted  a  heroic 
remedy  which  only  created  fresh  troubles.  On  the  advice  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  sent  out  to  Cairo  in  September  1884 
:d  examine  the  fixiancial  situation,  certain  revenues  which  should 
livt  been  paid  into  the  Caisse  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholdos 
»ere  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  admims- 
tnsioa.  Immediately  the  powers  protested  against  this  in- 
fmction  of  the  law  of  liquidation,  and  the  Caisse  applied  for  a 
wik  to  the  lAaed  Tribvmals.  In  this  way  the  heroic  remedy 
faifed,  and  to  the  internal  difficulties  were  added  international 


Fortunately  for  Egypt,  the  British  government  contrived  to 
solve  the  international  difikulty  by  timely  concessions  to  the 
powers,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  London  Convention  of 
March  1885,  by  which  the  Egyptian  government  was  relieved 
from  some  of  the  most  onerous  stipulations  of  the  hiw  of  liquids- 
tioB,  and  was  enabled  to  raise  a  loian  of  £9,000,000  for  an  annual 
payment  of  £135,000.  After  paying  out  of  the  capital  the  sums 
rapiired  tor  the  indemnities  due  for  the  burning  of  Alexandria 
and  the  deficits  of  the  years  1882  and  1883,  it  still  had  a  million 


sterling,  and  boldly  invested  it  in  the  improvement  of  inigatioii. 
The  investment  proved  most  remunerative,  and  helped  very 
materially  to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  and  inter- 
nationalism. The  danger  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  evils 
of  an  international  administration  was  very  great,  for  the  London 
Convention  contained  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  Egypt 
could  not  pay  her  way  at  the  end  of  two  years,  another  inter- 
national commission  would  be  appointed. 

To  obviate  this  catastrophe  the  British  reformers  set  to  work 
most  energetically.  Already  something  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform  had  been  accomplished.  The  public  accounts 
had  been  put  in  order,  and  the  abuses  in  the  collection  of  the  land 
tax  removed.  The  constant  drain  of  money  and  men  for  the 
Sudan  had  been  stopped.  A  beginning  had  bceA  made  for 
creating  a  new  army  to  replace  the  one  that  had  becm  disbanded 
and  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  the  British  garrison  being  withdrawn. 
In  this  work  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  shown  much  sound  judgment 
as  well  as  great  capacity  for  military  organization,  and  had 
formed  an  efficient  force  out  of  very  unpromising  material 
(see  the  section  above  on  the  Egy^ian  Army).  His  colleague 
in  the  department  of  public  works,  Sir  Colin. S^tt-Moncricff, 
had  been  not  less  active.  By  mitigating  the  hardships  of  the 
corvie,  and  improving  the  irrigation  system,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  mainly  depends,  he  had  conferred  enormous 
benefits  on  the  fellahin,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
budgetary  equilibrium  for  the  future.  Not  less  active  was  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  the  financial  adviser,  who  kept  a  firm  hold  on 
the  purse-strings  and  ruthlessly  cut  down  expenditure  in  all 
departments  except  that  of  irrigation  (see  S  Finance), 

The  activity  of  the  British  officials  naturally  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  Egyptian 
colleagues,  and  Lord  Granville  was  obliged  to  declare  very  plainly 
that  such  resistance  could  not  be  tolerated.  Writing  (January 
1884)  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  he  said: 

"  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers  and  Covemors 
of  Provinces  that  the  responsibility  which  for  the  time  rests  on 
England  obliges  H.M.  Government  to  insist  on  tiie  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  they  recommend;  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that 
those  Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  fdlow  this  ooune  should 
cease  to  hold  their  offices.'* 

Nubar  Pasha,  who  continued  to  be  prime  minister,  resisted 
occasionally.    What  he  chiefly  ^objected  to  was  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  provincial  administration  and  ^^  ng/gthma 
native  tribunab,  and  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  t^tw^tm 
preventing  such  interference.    Sir  Benson  Maxwell  ami* 
arid  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  JJJfS** 
reform  the  departments  of  justice  and  the  interior, 
after  coming  into  conflict  with  each  other  were  both  recalled, 
and  the  reforming  activity  was  for  a  time  restricted  to  the 
departments  of  war,  public  worics  and  finance.    Gradually  the 
tension  between  natives  and  foreigners  relaxed,  and  mutual 
confidence  was  established.    Experience  had  evolved  the  working 
principle  which  was  officially  formulated  at  a  much  later  period: 
"  Our  task  is  not  to  rule  the  Egyptians,  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  rule  themselves.    •    .    .    European 
initiative  suggests  measures  to  be  executed  by  Egyptian  agency, 
while  European  supervision  controls  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed."    If  that  principle  had  been  firmly  laid  down 
and  dearly  understood  at  the  beginning,  a  good  deal  of  needless 
friction  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  international  difficulty  remained.  The  British  position 
in  Egypt  was  anomalous,  and  might  easily  give  rise  to  inter- 
national complications.  Tlie  sultan  might  well  protest 
against  the  military  occupation  of  a  pcNlion  of  his 
empire  by  foreign  troops.  It  was  no  secret  that  France 
was  ready  to  give  him  diplomatic  support,  and  other 
powers  might  adopt  a  similar  attitude.  Besides  this,  the  British 
government  was  anxious  to  terminate  the  occupation  as  loon 
as  possible.  With  a  view  to  regularising  the  situation  and 
accelerating  the  evacuation,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  August  1885  on  a  special  mission. 
On  the  24th  of  October  of  that  year  he  concluded  a  preliminary 
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convention  by  which  an  Ottoman  and  a  British  high  oommis- 
tioner,  acting  in  concert  with  the  khedive,  should  reorganize  the 
Egyptian  army,  tranqtiillize  the  Sudan  by  padfic  means,  and 
consider  what  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  dvU  administra- 
tion. When  the  two  commissionen  were  assured  of  the  security 
of  the  frontier  and  the  good  working  and  stability  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  they  should  present  reports  to  their  respective 
governments,  and  these  should  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Sir  Henry  Drtmunond  Wolff  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  their  joint  inquiry  lasted  till  the  end  of  1886, 
when  the  former  presented  his  report  and  the  latter  went  home 
to  report  orally.  The  remaining  stipulations  of  the  preliminary 
convention  were  duly  carried  out.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  signed  on  the  92nd of  May  1887 
the  definitive  convention,  according  to  which  the  occupation 
should  come  to  an  end  in  three  yean,  but  England  should  have 
a  right  to  probng  or  renew  it  in  the  event  of  internal  peace 
or  external  security  being  seriously  threatened.  The  sultan 
authorised  the  signature  of  this  convention,  but  under  pressure 
of  France  and  Russia  he  refused  to  ratify  it.  Technically, 
therefore,  the  preliminary  convention  still  remains  in  force, 
and  in  reality  the  Ottoman  commissioner  continued  to  reside 
in  Cairo  till  the  dose  of  1908. 

The  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  during 
the  yean  1886  and  1887  removal  the  danger  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  international  interference,  and  induced 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  widen  the  area  of  administrative 
reforms.  In  the  provinces  the  local  administration 
and  the  methods  of  dispensing  justice  were  still  scandalously 
unsatisfactory,  and  this  was  the  field  to  which  the  British  repre- 
sentative next  directed  his  efforts.  Here  he  met  with  unexpected 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  prime  minister,  Nubar  Pasha,  and 
a  conflict  ensued  which  ended  in  Nubar's  retirement  in  Jtme 
1888.  Riax  Pasha  took  his  place,  and  remained  in  office  till 
May  X891.  During  these  three  years  the  work  of  reform  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  made  great  progress.  The  new 
Egyptian  army  was  so  far  improved  that  it  gained  successes  over 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi;  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  was 
lightened  by  a  succcssfid  conversion;  the  conU  was  abolished;* 
the  land  tax  was  reduced  30%  in  the  poorest  provinces,  and  in 
spite  of  this  and  other  measures  for  lightening  thie  public  burdens, 
the  budgetary  surplus  constantly  increased;  the  quasi- judicial 
special  commissions  for  brigandage,  which  were  at  once  barbarous 
and  ineffident,  were  aboOshed;  the  native  tribunals  were  im- 
proved, and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Scott,  an  Indian  judge 
of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment,  was  appointed  judicial 
adviser  to  the  khedive.  This  appdntment  was  opposed  by  Riax 
Pasha,  and  led  to  his  resignation  on  the  plea  of  Ul-health.  His 
successor,  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi,  continued  the  work  and  co- 
operated cordially  with  the  English  officials.  The  very  necessary 
reform  of  thfc  native  tribunals  was  then  taken  seriously  in  hand. 
The  existing  procedure  was  simplified  and  accelerated;  the 
working  of  the  courts  was  greatly  improved  by  a  carefully 
organised  system  of  inspection  and  control;  the  incompetent 
judges  were  diminated  and  replaced  by  men  of  better  education 
and  higher  moral  character;  and  for  the  future  supply  of  well- 
qualifi^  judges,  barristers,  and  law  officials,  an  excellent  school 
•of  law  was  esUblished.  Later  on  the  reforming  activity  was 
extended  to  prisons,  public  health,  and  education,  and  has 
attained  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  January  189a  the  khedive  Tewfik,  who  had  always  main- 
tained cordial  relations  with  Sir  Evdyn  Baring,  died  suddenly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Abbas  Hilmi,  a  young 
man  without  political  experience,  who  failed  at  first 
to  understand  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  a  khedive 
ruling  under  British  protection  is  necessarily  placed.  Aspiring 
to  liberate  himsdf  at  once  from  foreign  control,  he  summarily 
dismiwcd  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi  (isth  January  1893),  whom  he 
considered  too  amenable  to  English  influence,  and  appointed 


'  Eaoept  in  so  Car  as  it  was 
banks  ofthe  Nile  in  the 


to  can  out  men  to  goard  the 


in  his  place  Fakhri  Pasha,  Who  was  not  a  persona  grata  at  the 
British  Agency.  Such  an  inddent,  which  might  have  constituted 
a  precedent  for  more  important  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  British  representative.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  what  Egypt  most  required,  and  would 
require  for  many  years  to  come,  was  an  order  of  things  which 
would  render  practically  impossible  any  return  to  that  personal 
system  of  government  which  had  well-nigh  mined  the  country. 
In  this  view  the  British  agent  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  yoang 
khedive  was  made  therefore  to  understuid  that  he  must  not 
make  such  changes  in  the  administration  without  a  previous 
agreement  with  the  representative  of  the  protecting  power; 
and  a  compromise  was  dOTected  by  which  Fakhri  Pasha  retired, 
and  the  post  of  premier  was  confided  once  more  to  Riax.  With 
thb  compromise  the  friction  between  the  khedive  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Cromer,  did  not  end.  For 
some  time  Abbas  Hilmi  dung  to  his  idea  of  liberating  himself 
from  all  control,  and  secretly  encouraged  a  nationalist  and  anti- 
British  agitation  in  the  native  press;  but  he  gradually  came 
to  percdve  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  himself,  of  su^  a 
course,  and  acoordinn^y  refrained  from  giving  any  overt  occasion 
for  complaint  or  protest.  In  like  manner  the  rdations  between 
the  British  officials  and  their  Egyptian  colleagues  gradually 
became  more  cordial,  so  that  it  was  found  possible  at  last  to 
reform  the  local  administration  in  the  provinces  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had 
been  appointed  adviser  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Nubar 
Pasha,  it  is  true,  who  succeeded  Riax  as  prime  minister  in  April 
1894,  objected  to  some  of  Mr  Gorst's  recommendations,  and  in 
November  1 895  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mustafa  Fehmi, 
who  had  always  shown  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  who  had  been 
on  that  account,  as  above  stated,  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
khedive  in  January  1893.  After  his.  reinstatement  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  condominium  worked  without  serious  friction. 

T^  success  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium,  and  the 
consequent  economic  and  financial  prosperity  of  Egypt  proper, 
rendered  it  possible,  during  1896-1898,  to  recover  p^f^^g^ 
from  the  Mahdists  the  Sudanese  provinces  (see  Military 
Operations),  and  to  delimit  in  that  part  of  Africa,  in  accordance 
with  Anglo-Egyptian  interests,  the  respective  spheres  of  influence 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  arrangement  was  not  effected 
without  serious  danger  of  a  European  conflict.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  weakness  of  Egypt,  the  Frcndi  govern- 
ment formed  the  project  of  seising  the  Upper  Nile  valley  and 
uniting  her  possessions  in  West  Africa  with  those  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea.  With  this  object  a  small  force  under  Major 
Marchand  was  sent  from  the  French  Congo  into  the  Bahrnel- 
Ghazal,  with  orders  to  oca4>y  Fashoda  on  the  Nile;  whilst  a 
Franco-Abyssinian  Expedition  was  de^Mttched  from  the  cast- 
ward,  to  join  hands  with  Major  Marchand.  The  snUll  force  from 
the  French  Congo  reached  its  destination,  and  a  body  of  Abys- 
sinian troops,  accompanied  by  French  officers,  appttred  for  a 
short  time  a  little  higher  up  the  river;  but  the  grand  political 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  victorious  advance  of  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  force  imder  General  Kitchener  and  the  resolute  attitude 
of  the  British  government.  Major  Marchand  had  to  retire  from 
Fashoda,  and  as  a  concession  to  French  susceptibilities  he  was 
allowed  to  retreat  by  the  Abyssinian  route.  By  an  agreement 
signed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  French  ambassador  on  the 
sist  of  March  1899,  and  appended  to  Art.  IV.  of  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  of  June  14th,  1898,  which  dealt  with  the 
British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  in  the  region  of  the  Niser, 
France  was  exdudcd  from  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  a  line 
marking  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  countries 
was  drawn  on  the  map  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
TripoU. 

The  administration  of  the  Sudan  (9.9.)  was  organised  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments signed  on  the  19th  of  January  1899.  According  to  that 
agreement  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together. 
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ud  the  ittpreme  mifiUiy  and  civil  command  is  vested  in  a 
govenMr-gencral,  who  is  appointed  by  the  khedive  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  British  government,  and  who  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  British  government's  con- 
tent. Neither  consular  jurisdiction,  nor  that  of  the 
mixed  tribunals,  was  permitted,  the  Sudan  being  made 
absolutely  free  of  the  international  fetters  which  bound  Egypt. 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  the  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  (in  which 
post  he  succeeded  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  close  of  1899)  was 
named  governor-general,  and  in  the  work  of  regeneration  of  the 
country,  the  offidals,  British,  Egyptian  and  Sudanese,  had  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  Egypt  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
lolh  century  was  very  marked,  and  is  reflected  in  the  annual 
reports  on  the  country  supplied  to  the  British  foreign 
office  by  Lord  Cromer.  Thus,  in  1 901  he  was  able  to 
declare  that "  the  foundations  on  which  the  wcU-being 
and  material  prosperity  of  a  dvilized  community 
should  rest  have  been  laid.  •  .  .  The  institution  of  slavery  is 
virtually  defunct.  The  carvie  has  been  practically  abolished. 
Law  and  order  everywhere  reign  supreme.  The  curbash  is  no 
longer  employed  as  an  instrument  of  government."  So  little 
danger  to  internal  peace  was  apprehended  that  during  this  year 
Arabi  Pasha,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Ceylon  since  18S9,  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Egypt.  This  happy  condition  had  been 
brought  about  largely  as  the  result  of  giving  fiscal  reform,  accom- 
panied by  substantial  relief  to  the  taxpayers,  the  first  place 
in  the  government's  programme,  and  with  the  abolition  of  octroi 
duties  in  1902  disappeared  the  last  of  the  main  defects  in  the 
Ileal  system  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Brit»h  occupation. 
In  these  conditions  the  machinery  of  government,  despite  its 
nuny  inqxTfections  and  anomalies,  worked  smoothly  Land 
increased  in  value  as  irrigation  schemes  were  completed,  and 
Diropean  capital  was  increasingly  eager  to  find  employment 
in  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  fellahin  enjoyed  a  material 
prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  strangers  for  centuries.  In 
the  midst  oi  this  return  of  plenty  Lord  Cromer  (in  his  report 
for  1905)  sounded  a  note  of  warning: — 
**  iCi  Kgardi  moral  piugrew  Che  wrote),  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
inly  be  slower  than  advance  in  a  material  direction. 


I  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  some  progress  is  beiiu  made, 
la  any  cue  the  nuchinery  which  will  admit  of  progress  has  been 
arated.  The  achoolniaster  b  abroad.  .  .  .  Every  possible  facility 
tad  ewy  encouragement  are  afforded  for  the  Esyptians  to  advance 
abag  the  path  of  mofal  impiovement.  More  than  this  no  govem- 
mtut  can  do.  It  remains  lor  the  Egyptians  to  take  advantage  of 
(he  oppoftunities  offered  to  them." 

The  fanlitifs  enjoyed  by  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments for  securing  the  material  if  not  the  moral  development 
of  Egypt  were  greatly  enlarged  in  1904,  as  the  result 
of  the  understanding  then  come  to  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  natural  irritation  in  France 
arisittg  from  the  British  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley, 
and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  pledge  to  withdraw  the 
British  ganiaon  from  Egypt,  which  had  grown  less  acute  with 
the  passing  of  years,  flamed  out  afresh  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
cnk,  iHiile  the  Anglo-Boer  war  of  1899-1903  led  to  another 
)  of  irritation  against  England.  During  1903  a  great  change 
over  public  opinion  on  both  sidcs'of  the  Channel,  with  the 
re^t  that  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  were  enabled  to 
cooqrfete  negotiations  settling  many  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  nations.  On  the  8th  of  April  1904  a  declaration  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain  which 
viztasDy  recogmaed  the  domiiunt  positbn  of  France  in  Morocco 
and  of  Britain  in  Egypt.  The  chief  provisions  concerning 
Egypt  wete?— 

Hb  Britannic  Majesty's  government  declare  that  they  have  no 

BBiioa  of  altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt. 

'  The  government  of  the  French  Republic,  for  their  part,  declare 
that  they  wiD  not  obstruct  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country 
by  sihing  that  a  limit  of  time  .be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation, 
or  ia  uiy  other  manner. 

"  His  Btitanttic  Majesty's  government,  for  their  part,  will  respect 
the  ri|to  vliidi  France,  in  virtue  of  treaties,  conventions  and  usage, 


Similar  declarations  and  engagements  were  made  by  (Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Annexed  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
was  the  text  of  a  proposed  khedivial  decree  altering  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  the  foreign  bond-holders.  With  the  consent 
of  the  powers  this  decree  (promulgated  on  the  aSth  of  November 
1904)  came  into  operation  on  the  zst  of  January  1905.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  declaration  and  the  khedivial  decree  was 
great.  The  first-named  put  an -end  to  an  anomalous  situation 
and  gave  a  practically  valid  sanction  to  the  presence  of  Britain 
in  Egypt,  removing  all  ground  for  the  reproach  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  respecting  its  international  obligations.  In 
effect  it  was  a  European  Tecognition  that  Britain  was  the  pro- 
tecting power  in  Egypt.  It  put  a  period  to  a  question  which  had 
long  embittered  the  relations  between  England  and  France, 
and  locally  it  caused  the  cessation  of  the  systematic  opposition 
of  the  French  agents  in  Cairo  to  everything  tending  to  strengthen 
the  British  position — however  beneficial  to  Egypt  the  particular 
scheme  opposed  might  be.  Scarcely  less  important  were  the 
results  of  the  khedivial  decree.  By  it  Egypt'  achieved  in  effect 
financial  independence.  The  power  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette, 
which  had  virtually  controlled  the  execution  of  the  international 
agreements  concerning  the  finances,  was  swept  away,  together 
with  almost  all  the  other  financial  fetters  binding  Egypt.  The 
Railway  and  Port  of  Alexandria  Board  ceased  to  exist.  For 
the  first  time  since  1875  Egypt  was  free  to  control  her  own 
revenue.  In  return  she  pledged  the  greater  part  of  the  land  tax 
to  the  service  of  the  debt.  The  functions  of  the  Caisse  were 
restricted  to  the  receipt  of  the  funds  necessary  for  this  service. 
It  was  entirely  deprived  of  its  former  power  to  interfere  in  the 
machinery  of  government.  Moreover,  some  £10,000,000,  being 
accumulated  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  Caisse  after  meeting 
the  charges  of  the  debt,  were  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian 
treasury.  The  Egyptian  government  was  henceforth  free 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

In  one  respect  the  An^o-French  agreement  nuide  no  alteration 
— ^it  left  untouched  the  extra-territoriality  enjoyed  by  Europeans 
in  Egypt  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  with  Turkey,  i.e.  ^„^ 
the  system  of  Capitulations.  One  of  the  anomalies  e/ia* 
under  that  system  had,  it  is  true,  been  got  rid  of,  for,  Capital*, 
as  has  been  stated,  consular  jurisdiction  in  dvil  matters  '''"' 
had  been  rephiced  in  1876  by  that  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  In 
criminal  cases,  however,  foreign  consuls  still  exercised  juris- 
diction, but  the  maid  evil  of  the  Capitulations  r6gime  was  the, 
absence  of  any  proper  machinery  for  enacting  laws  applicable^ 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  No  change  could  be 
made  in  any  law  applicable  to  Europeans  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  fifteen  foreign  powers— a  state  of  affairs  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  Egypt  in  the  20th  century, 
"  an  oriental  country  which  has  asainiilated  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  European  civilization  and  which  is  mainly  governed 
by  European  methods."  It  was,  however,  far  easier  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Capitulations  regime  was  defective  and  had  out- 
lived its  time  than  to  devise  a  remedy  and  get  all  the  nations 
interested  to  accept  iL  The  solution  favour^  by  Lord  Cromer 
(wrfs  Blue-books,  Bgy^  No.  1  (1906),  pp.  x-8,  and  Egypt  No.  i 
(1907)1  pp.  io-a6)  was  the  creation  of  a  council— distinct  from  the 
existing  native  legislative  council  and  assembly— composed  of 
Europeans,  which  should  have  the  power  to  pass  legidation  which 
when  promulgated  by  the  Egyptian  government,  with  the  assent 
of  the  British  government,  would  bind  all  foreigners  resident  in 
Egypt.  Every  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects 
should  enure  for  the  benefit  of  subjects  of  other  powers.  The 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  consuls  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs 
Lord  Cromer  proposed  should  cease  fori  passu  with  the  provision 
by  the  Egyptian  government,  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  treaty  required  to  set  up  the  new  council,  of  courts  having 
competence  to  deal  with  sudi  matters,  various  safeguards  being 
introduced  to  prevent  injustice  in  criminal  cases.  As  to  civil 
cases  the  proposal  was  to  make  permanent  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
hitherto  appointed  for  quinquennial  periods  (so  that  if  not 
reappointed  consular  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  would  revive). 
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While  the  removal  of  ancient  jealousies  among  the  European 
powen  interested  in  Egypt  helped  to  smooth  the  path  pursued 

by  the  Egyptian  administration  under  the  guiding 
Hkmir  ^°^  ^^  ^'^^  Britain,  the  intrigues  of  the  Turks  and 
moiv»««e.  the  danger  of  a  revival  of  Moslem  fanaticism  threatened 

during  1905-1906  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country. 
A  party  had  also  arisen,  whose  best-known  leader  was  Mustafa 
Kamel  Pasha  (1874-1908),  which  held  that  Egypt  was  ready  for 
self-government  and  which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  their  ideaL  This  "  national " 
party  lent  what  weight  it  had  to  the  pan-Islamic  agitation  which 
arose  in  the  sununer  and  autumn  of  2905,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  a  pan-Islamic  triumph  meant  the  re-assertion  of  direct 
Turkish  rule  in  Egypt  and  the  end  of  the  liberty  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed.  The  pan-Islamic  press,  aOowed  full  licence  by  the 
Cairo  authorities,  spread  abroad  rumours  that  the  Egyptian 
government  intended  to  construct  fortifications  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  with  the  design  of  menacing  the  reUway,  under 
construction  by  Turkey,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  baseless 
report  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Taba  incident  (see  below). 
This  incident  inflamed  the  minds  of  many  Egyptians,  and  almost 
all  the  opposition  elements  in  the  country  were  united  by  the 
appeal  to  religious  fanaticism,  of  which  the  incident  was  partly 
the  effect  and  partly  the  cause.  The  inflammatory  writing  of 
the  newspapers  indicated,  encouraged  by  many  persons  holding 
high  positions  both  inside  and  outside  Egypt,  created,  by  every 
process  of  misrepresentation,  an  anti-Christian  and  anti-European 
feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  After  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  just  rule,  ».e.  since  the  accession  of  Tewfiik,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  system  was  apt  to  be  forgotten,  while 
the  appeal  to  rally  in  support  of  their  khalif  found  a  reqwnse 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Egyptians.  The  feeling  entertained  by 
large  numbers  even  of  the  educated  class  of  Egyptians  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  terms  of  an  anonymous  letter 
received  by  Lord  Cromer  in  May  1906.  The  writer,  probably 
a  member  of  the  Ulema  class,  addressing  the  British  agent  as 
the  reformer  of  Egvpt,  said: — 

"...  He  must  be  blind  who  sees  not  what  the  English  have 
wrought  in  Egypt;  the  gates  of  justice  stand  open  to  the  poor;  the 
streams  flow  through  the  land  and  are  not  stopped  by  order  of  the 
strong;  the  poor  man  is  lifted  up  and  the  rich  man  pulled  down, 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor  and  the  briber  b  struck  when  outstretched 
to  do  eviL  Our  eves  see  these  things  and  they  know  from  whom 
they  come.  .  .  .  While  fieace  is  in  the  land  the  spirit  of  Islam 
sleeps.  .  .  .  But  it  is  said,  'There  is  war  between  England  and 
Aboul  HamkI  Khan.*  If  that  be  so  a  change  must  come.  The  words 
of  the  Imam  are  echoed  in  eveiy  heart,  and  every  Moslem  hears 
only  the  cry  of  the  Faith.  .  .  .  Thoush  the  Khafif  were  hapless 
as  Bayezid,  cruel  as  Murad.  or  mad  as  IbFahim,  he  is  the  shadow  of 
God,  and  every  Moslem  must  leap  up  at  his  call.  .  .  .  You  will  aay, 
'  The  Egyptian  is  more  ungrateful  than  a  dog,  which  remembers 
the  hana  tnat  fed  him.  He  is  f ootbh  as  the  maaman  who  pulls  down 
the  roof-tree  of  hb  house  upon  himself.'  It  may  be  so  to  worldly 
eyes,  but  in  the  time  of  daoser  to  Islam  the  Moslem  turns  away  from 
tne  things  of  thb  worid  ana  thirsts  only  for  the  service  of  hb  r aith, 
even  though  he  looks  in  the  face  of  death.  ..." 

To  establish  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  public 
that  the  authorities  could  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  it 
was  determined  to  increase  permanently  the  strength  of  the 
British  garrison.  An  incident  occurred  in  June  1906  which 
illustrated  the  danger  which  might  arise  if  anything  happened 
to  beget  the  idea  that  the  protecting  power  had  weakened  its 
hold.  While  moimtcd  infantry  of  the  B  ritiah  army  were  nuuching 
from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  five  officers  went  (on  the  X3th  of 

June)  to  the  village  of  Denshawai  to  shoot  pigeons.' 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  party  by  the  villagers. 

The  officers  were  told  by  their  guide  that  they  might 
shoot,  but  the  villagers  had  not  given  permission  and  were 
incensed  at  the  shooting  of  their  pigeons  by  other  officers  in  the 
previous  year.  A  premeditated  attack  was  made  on  the  officers ; 
a  gun  seized  from  one  of  them  went  off  and  slightly  injured  four 
natives— one  a  woman.    The  attack  had  been  preceded  by  a 

*  The  Egyptbns  keep  Urge  numbers  of  pigeons,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  shot  only  by  permission  of  the  village  omdeh  ^head-man). 
After  the  occurrence  here  related,  c^ficers  were  prohibited  from 
shooting  pigeons  in  any  drcumsrances. 


trifling  fire  at  a  threshing  floor,  either  accidentally  caused  (but 
not  by  the  officers'  shots)  or  lit  as  a  signal  for  the  assaulL  Captain 
S.  C.  Bull  of  the  6th  Dragoons  received  serious  injuries  and  died 
a  few  hours  later,  and  two  other  officen  were  seriously  injured. 
A  number  of  persons  were  arrested  and  tried  by  a  special  tr&unal 
created  in  1895  to  deal  with  offences  against  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. On  the  37  th  of  the  same  month  four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  sentenced  to  death,  others  received  various  terms  of 
imprisonment,*  and  seven  were  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes.  The 
executions  and  floggings  were  carried  out  the  next  day  at  the 
scene  of  the  outrage  and  in  the  presence  of  some  five  htindred 
natives.  The  quieting  effect  that  thb  drastic  action  mig^t  have 
had  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  certain  roemben  of  the  British 
parlbment  called  in  question  the  justice  of  the  sentences — passed 
unanimously  by  a  court  of  which  the  best  English  and  the  best 
native  judge  were  members.  For  a  time  there  was  consideFable 
ferment  in  Egypt.  The  Anglo-i^yptian  authorities  xeccivedy 
however,  the  firm  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  foreign 
secretary  in  the  liberal  adminbtntion  formed  in  December  1905. 
As  far  as  responsible  statesmen  were  concerned  the  change  of 
government  in  Great  Britain  made  no  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  Egyptbn  affairs. 

The  Taba  incident,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  arose 
in  the  beginning  of  1906  over  the  claim  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The  origin  of 
the  dbpute  dated  back,  however,  to  1893,  when  Abbas 
Hllmi  became  khedive.  Mehemet  Ali  and  hb  suc- 
cesson  up  to  and  including  Tewfik  had  not  only  admimstered 
the  Sinai  peninsula  but  certain  posts  on  the  Hejax  or  Arabian 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  firman  of  investiture  issued  by 
the  sultan  on  the  occasion  of  the  succession  of  Abbas  diffctred, 
however,  from  the  text  of  former  firmans,  the  intention  being, 
apparently,  to  exclude  Egypt  from  the  adminbtration  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula.  The  Briti^  government  intervened  and  after 
considerable  pressure  upon  Turkey  obtained  a  tdegram  (dated 
the  8th  of  April  2892)  from  the  grand  vizier  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  ^atus  quo  was  maintained  in  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
but  that  the  sultan  resumed  possession  of  the  posts  in  the  Hejaz 
heretofore  garrisoned  by  Egypt.  To  thb  last  course  Great 
Britain  raised  no  objection.  As  offidally  stated  by  the  British 
government  at  the  time,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sinai  peninsula 
was  taken  to  be  a  line  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
Rafa,  a  place  on  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  El  Aiish,  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  fort  of  Akaba  and  other  posts  farther 
east  Egypt  abandoned.  So  matters  rested  imtil  in  1905  in  con- 
sequence of  lawlessness  among  the  Bedouins  of  the  peninsula 
a  British  official  was  appointed  commandant  and  inspector  of 
the  peninsula  and  certain  adminbtrative  measures  taken. 
The  report  was  spread  by  pan-Islamic  agents  that  the  intention 
of  the  Egyptian  government  was  to  construct  fortifications  on 
the  frontier  near  Akaba,  to  which  place  the  Turks  were  building 
a  branch  railway  from  the  Damascus-Mecca  line.  In  January 
1906  the  sultan  complained  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Con> 
stantinople  of  Egyptian  encroachments  on  Turkish  territory, 
whereupon  the  khedive  asked  that  the  frontier  should  be 
delimited,  a  request  which  Turkey  rejected.  A  small  Egyptian 
force  was  then  directed  to  occupy  Taba,  a  port  near  Akaba  but 
on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf.  Beforo  thb  force  could  reach 
Taba  that  place  had  been  seized  by  the  Turkish  commandant  at 
Akaba.  A  period  of  considerable  tension  ensued,  the  Turks 
removing  the  boundary  posts  at  Rafa  and  sending  strong 
reinforcements  to  the  frontier.  The  British  government  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  khedive  and  consistently  maintained  that 
the  Rafa-Akaba  line  must  be  the  frontier.  In  April  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  khedive  and  Mukhtar  Pasha,  the  Ottoma.n 
commissioner.  It  then  appeared  that  Turkey  was  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  British  interpretation  of  the  telegram  of  the  Stli  of 
April  2892.    Turkey  claimed  that  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  consisted 

*  On  the  8th  of  January  1908,  the  anniversary  of  the  khedlve*» 
accession,  the  whow  of  the  Denshawai  priaoners  were  pardoned  and 
released.  For  the  Denshawai  incident  see  the  British  parliamentary 
papers,  Bfypi  No,  j  and  Egypt  No.  4  of  1906. 
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oofy  of  Uw  territofy  Muth  o£  a  ttnight  line  from  Akaba  to  Sues, 

and  that  Egyptian  territory  north  of  that  line  was  traced  from 

Rjia  to  Sues.    As  a  compromise  Mukhtar  Pasha  suggested  as 

tiie  frontier  a  line  drawn  direct  from  Rafa  to  Ras  Mahommcd 

(the  most  southern  point  of  the  Sinai  peninsula),  which  would 

have  left  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  in  Turkish  territory. 

In  other  words  the  claim  of  the  Porte  was,  to  quote  Lord 

Cromer: — 

"to  carry  the  Turkish  frontier  and  strategical  railways  to  Sues 
00  Um  banks  of  the  canal;  or  that  if  the  Ras  Mahommcd  line  were 
adopted,  the  Turkish  frontier  would  be  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
boarbood  of  Nekhl,  i^  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Egypt,  and 
that  .  .  .  the  gulf  of  Akaba  .  .  .  would  practically  become  a  mart 
dMUwm  in  the  poaaenion  of  Turkey  and  a  standing  menace  to  the 
KCttfity  of  the  trade  route  to  the  East." 

Sack  proposals  could  not  be  entertained  by  Great  Britain; 
and  as  the  sultan  remained  obstinate  the  British  ambassador 
on  the  3rd  of  May  presented  a  note  to  the  Porte  requiring  com- 
plianoe  with  the  British  proposals  within  ten  days.  The  Turkish 
■mhsissdor  in  London  was  informed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  foreign 
secretary,  that  if  it  were  found  that  Turkish  suserainty  in  Egypt 
were  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  British  government  to 
iuerfcre  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and  with  the  British  occupation, 
the  British  position  in  Egypt  would  be  upheld  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire.  Thereupon  the  sultan  gave  way  and  agreed  (on 
the  14th  of  May)  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  start  at 
Rafa  and  tun  towards  the  south-east  "  in  an  approximately 
stiai^t  line  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  gulf  of  Akaba  at  least  3  m. 
distant  from  Akaba."  *  The  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn 
fawn  Taba,  and  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  undertaken 
by  a  joint  Turco-Egyptian  commission.  An  agreement  was 
signed  00  the  sst  of  October  finally  settling  the  frontier  line. 

With  the  ending  of  this  dispute  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
British  garrison  in  Egypt  a  demoiatration  was  given  of  the  ability 
of  the  protecting  power  to  maintain  its  position.  At  the  same 
time  encouragement  was  given  to  that  section  of  Egyptian 
sodety  which  sou^t  the  reform  of  various  Moslem  institutions 
without  injury  to  the  principles  underlying  the  faith  of  Islam: 
a  more  truly  national  movement  than  that  of  the  agitators  who 
danxwred  for  parliamentary  government. 

la  April  1907,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  report 
foe  1906,  in  which  the  *'  Nationalist "  and  pan-Islamic  move- 
fi„l,,  mcnts  were  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
om  •i  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  resigned  his  post  of  British  agent 
^  and  consul-general.  His  resignation,  dictated  by 
^™""'  reasons  of  hMlth,  was  described  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
ss  "  the  greatest  personal  loss  which  the  public  service  of  this 
ooontiy  (Britain)  could  suffer."  Lord  Cromer's  work  was  in  a 
lease  complete.  He  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
Butetial  prosperity,  free  from  the  majority  of  the  international 
letters  with  which  it  was  bound  when  he  took  up  his  task  in 
1883,  and  with  the  legitimate  expectation  that  the  wodi  he  had 
dooe  would  endure.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  he  had  accom- 
fi&shed  is  shown  by  th<  preceding  pages,  and  it  need  only  be 
tdded  that  the  traxuformation  effected  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
during  bis  twenty-four  years'  occupancy  of  the  British  Agency, 
vas  carried  out  in  every  department  under  his  guidance  and 
iaspiratioo.  Lord  Cromer  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst, 
v)x>  had  served  in  Egypt  eighteen  years  under  him,  and  was 
St  the  time  of  his  i^ipointment  to  Cairo  an  assistant  under 
secittary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

Notwithstanding,  or,  rather,  as  a  consequence  of,  the  un- 
nampled  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  1907  was  a  year  of 
Kvete  finanrial  crisis,  due  to  over-trading,  excessive  credit  and 
the  hoiMing  mania  induced  by  the  rapid  economic  progress  of 
Egypt,  and  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  monetary  conditions 
existing  In  America  and  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Though  the  crisis  had  results  disastrous  to  the  speculators,  the 
posoioo  of  the  fellahin  was  hardly  affected;  the  cotton  crop 
*is  aaxkcted  with  regularity  and  at  an  average  price  higher 
tbaa  that  of  1906,  while  public  revenue  showed  a  satisfactory 

*Scc  Bgrpi  No.  »  (1906).  Correspondence  respecting  the  Turco-  I 
CgypciaaTroacicr  va  the  Sinai  Peninsula  (with  a  map).  * 


increase.  The  noi^  "  Nationalist "  agitation  which  was  main- 
tained during  this  period  of  financial  stringency  reacted  un- 
favourably on  public  order.  Although  the  degree  of  insecurity 
prevailing  in  the  provinces  was  greatly  exaggerated — serious 
crime  in  2907  being  less  than  in  the  pre^ding  year — an  increas- 
ing number  of  crimes  were  left  untraced  to  their  authors.  The 
rdease  of  the  Densbawai  prisoners  in  Januarv  2908  and  the 
death  of  Mustafa  Kamel  in  the  following  montn  had  a  quieting 
effect  on  the  public  mind;  while  the  fact  that  in  the  elections 
(December  1907)  for  the  legislative  council  and  the  general 
assembly  only  5%  of  the  electors  went  to  the  polls,  afforded 
a  striking  commentary  alike  on  the  appreciation  of  the  average 
Egyptian  of  the  value  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  of 
the  claims  of  the  "  Nationalist "  members  of  the  assembly  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  people.  The  "  Nationalists  "  were,  too, 
divided  into  many  warring  sections — Mahommcd  Bey  Fcrid, 
chosen  as  successor  to  Mustafa  Kamel,  had  to  contend  with  the 
pretensions  of  several  other  "  leaders."  The  khedive,  moreover, 
markedly  abstained  from  any  association  with  the  agitation 
of  the  Nationalists,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  his  hij^ness's 
personal  friendship  with  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  The  sgitators  gained 
their  chief  strength  from  the  support  accorded  them  by  certain 
Radical  politicians  in  England.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
council  and  assembly  visited  England  in  July  1908  and  were 
received  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  gave  them  assiirances  that 
Great  Britain  would  always  strive  to  remedy  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  Egyptiaiu. 

The  establishment  of  constitutloiuil  rule  in  Turkey  in  the 
summer  of  1908  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Eg^tian  Nationalists, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  the 
Young  Turk  committee.  From  the  Young  Turks,  however,  the 
deputation  received  no  encouragement  for  their  agitation  and 
returned  with  the  advice  to  work  in  coK>peratlon  with  the  British. 
In  view  of  the  rumours  current.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  in  the  form  of 
an  interview  in  £/  MokattafUf  a  widely  read  native  paper,  restated 
(October  1908)  the  British  view  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  and  the  demand  for  a  parliamenL  Great  Britain,  he 
declared,  had  no  intention  of  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt;  on  the  other  hand,  recent  events  in  Turkey  in  no  way 
affected  the  question  of  self-government  in  Egypt.  It  would 
be  folly  to  think  of  introdudng  unrestricted  parliamentary 
government  at  present,  the  conditions  for  its  successful  working 
not  existing.  The  "  wild  and  foolish  "  agitation  on  this  question 
only  served  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  yet  fit  to  govern  themselves.  At  the  same  time  steps  were 
being  taken  to  give  them  a  much  greater  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs.  If  the  Egyptians  showed  that  the  existing 
institutions  and  the  new  provincial  councils  could  do  useful 
work,  it  would  prove  the  best  argument  for  extending  their 
powers.  Sir  Eldon  Gorsl's  statements  were  approved  by  the 
British  government. 

In  November  1908  Mustafa  Fehmi,  who  had  been  premier 
since  1895,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Boutros  Pasha,  a 
Copt  of  marked  ability,  who  had  been  for  several  years  foreign 
minister.    Boutros  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  "  Nationalists  " 

and  was  murdered  in  February  1910.     (D.  M.  W.;  F.  R.  C.) 

Authorities. — D.  A.  Cameron.  Egypt  in  Uie  NimeUentk  Century 
(London,  1898),  a  clear  and  useful  summary  of  events  up  to  1882: 
E.  Dicey.  The  Story  of  tho  KktdnaU  (London,  1903) :  1.  C.  McCoan, 
Egypt  under  Ismail  (London,  1899) ;  P.  Mouries.  Histotre  de  Mekhnet 
Alt  (4  vols..  Paris,  1855-1858);  L.  Br^hier,  VEjypU  i*  ijSgiigco 
(Paris.  IQOI);  C.  de  Freycinet,  La  Question  d'Egypte  (Paris,  1905). 
See  also  Mbhbmbt  All 

For  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  during  the  British 
occupation  the  standard  authority  is  Lonl  Cromer's  Ifodern  Egypt 
(3  vols..  London,  1908).  In  this  invaluable  work  the  history  of 
Egypt  from  1875  to  1892  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
from  1883  to  1907  u  treated  fully.  Lord  Cromer's  annual  reports 
(1888-IQ06)  to*the  British  government  on  the  affairs  of  E^pt 
should  also  be  consulted.  Next  in  interest  arc  Alfred  (Lord)  Milner's 
Eniland  in  Enpt  (iith  ed.,  London.  1004),  and  Sir  A.  Colvin's  The 
Making  of  Moaem  Egy^  (London,  1906).  Consult  also  Khedioes  and 
Pashas  (London,  1884),  by  C.  F.  Moberly  Bell  (published  anony- 
mously): D.  M.  Wallace,  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question  (Londun, 
1883) :  W.  S.  Blunt.  Secret  Historic  of  the  Engfisk  Ouufation  of  Egypt 
(and  ed.,  London.  1907).  a  partisan  record;  C.  v.  Mak>rtie,  EgyP' 
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EtMcn  occulted  at  Cairo,  which  led  to  Ihe  dupatcb  ol  Brititb 
sod  Fnacli  ihipt  to  AltundiU.  On  the  lAtb  of  Jum  of  tbu  year 
Isauil  Pathi  *u  lemovcd  fnim  Egypt,  anil  TewEk  uauined  the 
khediviMC,  becoroing  pnclicaljy  the  frolifl  of  the  two  *eilem 
powin.  On  the  iit  of  Februaiy  iSSi  a  more  kHoiu  (jiuurbance 
arose  at  Cairo  from  the  attempt  to  try  three  colonela,  Ahmed 
Arabi,  All  Fehoiy,  and  Abd-cI-AI,  who  had  been  amsled  aa 
the  tingleadeij  of  the  military  party.  The  prisonera  were  re- 
leased by  force,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  lenna  to  the  khedive. 
Again  Btitiih  aod  French  wanhJpa  were  tiespatdied  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  were  quickly  withdrawn,  their  presence  having  pro- 
duced no  apparent  impression.  It  soon  became  dear  that  the 
khedive  was  powerless,  and  that  the  milJlary  party,  headed  by 
Anbi,  threatened  to  dominate  the  country.  The  "  dual  note," 
UDlcated  to  the  khedive  on  the  6th  of  January  iSSr,  con- 


unedu 


d  France 


pared  to  aHord  material  support  If  necessary;  but  th 
Gambetta's  ministry  produced  a  reaction,  and  both  gove 
proceeded  to  minimize  the  meaning  of  their  languaj 
khedive  was  practically  compelled  to  form  a  government 
Arabi  was  minister  of  war  and  Mahmud  Sami  ptimier.  L 
o  eitend  his  influence  throughout  his  a 


s:  for  the  tUrd  ti 


were  Mnt  to  Alcundria,  and  on  the  isth  of  May  i3S: 
general  of  the  two  powtca  made  a  itroog  repreieDtation  to 
Mihmud  Sami  which  produced  the  redguation  of  the  Egyptian 
ministry,  and  a  demand,  to  which  the  khedive  yielded,  by  the 
military  party  lor  the  reiuitatement  ol  ArabL  The  altitude  of 
the  troops  in  Aleiandria  now  became  tfaieitening;  and  on  the 
lOlh  the  British  residents  pointed  out  that  they  were  "  absolutely 

ol  the  I  lib  of  June,  during  which  moic  than  one  hundred  persons, 
including  an  officer  and  two  wamen,  were  killed  in  the  streets  of 
g,^t^t.  Aleiandria,  almoit  under  the  guns  of  the  ships  in 
BH(>r  hiiboui.  It  was  becoming  dear  that  definite  action 
A^t**-  would  have  to  tie  taken,  and  on  the  rjth  the  channel 
*^  squadron  was  ordered  lo  Malta.     By  the  end  of  June 

twenty-^  warships,  reprtwnting  the  navies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  (he  United  States, 
Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey,  lay  off  Ihe  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
large  numbers  of  refugees  were  emijarked.  The  order  received 
by  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  (titerworda  Lord  Alcester) 
on  the  3rd  of  July  was  as  followi:— 

"Preventanyattempctobirchannelintopon.  If  work  it  resumed 
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Ob  the  gtfi  the  admiral  received  a  report  that  working 
paitle*  bad  been  seen  in  Foit  Silsileh  "  parbuckling  two  sraoatb- 
bore  guns — apparently  ja.pounders — towards  their  respective 
carriages  and  slides,  which  were  facing  in  the  direction  ot  the 
harbour."  Fott  Silsileh  was  an  old  work  al  the  ememe  east 
of  the  defences  of  Alexandria,  and  its  guns  do  not  bur  OQ  the 
harbour.  On  the  loth  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Toulba  Pasha, 
the  miiiiary-  commandant,  intimailDg  that  the  bomliardinenl 
would  cnnunence  al  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  unlea 
"  the  batteries  on  the  islfamus  of  Ras-d-Tin  and  the  saulhers 
shore  of  the  harbour  of  Aleiandria  "  were  previously  suTfendcred 
"  for  the  pupate  of  disanniog."  The  fleet  prepared  for  aaioa, 
andlfaebeaterof  the  reply,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  council, 
and  oSering  to  dismount  three  guns  in  the  batteijen  named, 
only  succeeded  in  finding  the  Sagship  late  nt  nighL  Thia 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  at  7  a.m.  on  the  irth  of  July  lb* 
"  Aleiaodra  "  opened  Gre  and  the  action  became  genetaL  Tba 
attacking  force  was  disposed  In  three  groupa:  (r)  the  "Atei- 
andra,"  "  Sultan  "  aod  "  Superb,"  outside  the  reef,  to  engage 
the  Ras-el-Tm  and  the  earthmirks  under  welj^;  (t)  ih* 
"  Monarch,"  "  Invincible  "and  "  Penelope,"  inside  the  harbour, 
the  Heks  ballerits;  and  Cj)  Ihe  "Inflexible  "  titi 
take  up  assigned  sutions  onulde  Ibe  reef 
and  to  CD-operate  with  the  Inshore  squadron,  llie  gunboau 
"  Beacoo,"  "  Bittern,"  "Condor,"  "Cygnet"  and  "Decoy" 
were  10  keep  out  of  fire  at  first  and  seek  opponunitiea  of  engaging 
the  Meks  batteries.  Mcks  fort  was  silenced  byaljonl  19-4;  f-U., 
and  a  party  from  the  "  Invincible  "  landed  and  disabled  the 
guns.  As  the  fire  delivered  under  weigh  was  not  effective,  Ihe 
offshore  squadron  anchored  at  about  10.30  A.1L,  and  succeeded 
in  silencing  Fort  Ras-el-TIn  at  about  i>.3o  P.v.,  and  Fort  Adda, 
by  the  explosion  of  the  main  magailne,  at  1,35  p.u.  The  "  In- 
Bexitde  "  weighed  soon  after  g  A.I1.  iflA  engaged  Ras-el-TIn, 
afterwards  attacking  Foru  Pharos  and  Adda.  The  "  Condor," 
followed  by  the  "  Beacon,"  "  Bittern  "  and  "  Decoy,"  engaged 
Fort  Marabout  soon  after  8  A.ic  till  tl  a.11,,  when  the  gunboats 
were  recalled.  After  the  works  were  silenced,  the  ahipa  moved 
in  closer,  with  a  view  to  dismnunt  the  Egyptian  guns.  Tbt 
bombardment  ceased  at  s  p.w.;  but  a  few  raunds  were  fired 
by  the  "  InSetihIe  "  and  "  Temeraire  "  on  the  moRung  ot  the 
the  tight  battery  in  Ras-et-Tin  Unes. 
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Euec  oT  the  eJIect  to  be  ^peeled  froni  the  fire  of  ships  under  specially 
(ourablr  conditions.  'HKEKyptiansatdiilerent  timaduring  th* 
day  brought  into  action  about  jlR-M.I.  guns  (r-in.  10  lo-in.). 
3  R.B.L.  gum  Uop^H'  "^  "°  ^■«""  (^  !''■>'  "^  1,0-inJ.  with 
10  sea  miles,  and  were  in  many  cavs  LodiBerently  mounted.  The 
Egyptian  gunners  tud  been  Utile  trained,  and  many  of  tlicin  had 
never  once  piactiKd  willi  rilled  ordnance.  Of  seventy-five  hits  on 
the  hull!  ol  the  ihipi  only  five  can  with  certainty  be  aaaibed  to 
projectiles  fmn  rifiBl  guns,  and  thirty  were  unquestionably  due  to 
Ihe  old  imaoihbDiei.  whidi  were  not  pnnrided  with  sights.  TI« 
toul  loss  inflicled  was  6  killed  and  37  wounded.  The  British  ship* 
engaged  fired  I74r  hnvy  proiectiles  (7^n  -to  l6-in.)  and  t«7  light 
fr-prs.  1064.1x1.),  tof^thrr with  ^.403  niBchlne-Bun  sod  rifle  bulleta. 

was  inflicted,  after  the  works  had  been  dleoced.  bv  the  delibeiaie 

■moolhbores  would  have  opcnrd  6re  on  the  following  day.  The 
Egyptians  made  quite  as  goiid  a  stand  u  could  be  eapecled.  but  wen 

^ectL  and  the  hombardmeni  of  Alexandria  confirms  previous 
espcrience  that  the  fire  o(  khipa  cannot  really  compete  wiib  thai 
a!  inli-inounted  and  well-handled  guns  oitihore. 

In  the  aliemoon  of  Ihe  12th.  Grea.  which  were  the  work  of 
incendiaries,  began  to  break  out  In  the  best  quarters  of  Alex- 
andria; and  the  lown  was  left  to  murder  and  pillage  till  the 
following  day,  when  a  party  of  bluejackets  and  marinei  «u 
landed  al  about  j  PJi, 

Military  iniervention  being  do*  imperatively  demanded, 
vote  of  credit  for  £i,)oo,ooa  was  passed  in  Ihe  British  House 
Commons  on  Ihe  i7lh  of  July.     Five  days  later  Ihe  Ftencb 
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I   Ihe  Egyptian  quesliim  olont.    1 
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eqwditlonaiy  force  deuOed  from  home  sUtions  and  from  Malta 
was  o^pmiied  in  tiro  divisioiis,  with  a  cavalry  division,  corps 
txoops,  and  a  siege  train,  numbering  in  all  about 
95,000  men.  An  Indian  contingent  numbering  about 
7000  combatants,  complete  in  all  arms  and  with  its  own 
transport,  was  prepared  for  deq>atch  to  Suez.  General 
Sir  Garnet' Wobeley  was  appointed  commander-in- 
diief,  with  Lieutenant  -  Genera]  Sir  J.  Adye  as  chief  of  the 
stiff.  The  plan  of  operations  contemplated  the  seizure  of  Tsmallia 
as  the  base  for  an  advance  on  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  its  suburbs 
to  be  held  defensively,  and  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  occupied  by  demonstrations.  The  expeditionary 
force  having  rendezvoused  at  Alexandria,  means  were  taken  by 
Rear-Adminl  Hoskins  and 'Sir  W.  Hewett  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  canaL  Under  orders  from  the  former,  Captain  Fairfax, 
R.N.,  occupied  Port  Said  on  the  night  of  19th  August,  and 
Comfllander  Edwards,  R.N.,  proceeded  down  the  canal,  taking 
iwssmion  of  the  gores  and  dredgers,  while  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N., 
occupied  Ismailia  after  slight  opposition.  Before  nightfall  on 
the  3oth  of  August  the  canal  was  wholly  in  British  hands. 
Meanwhile,  leaving  Sir  E.  Hamley  in  command  at  Alexandria, 
Sir  G.  Wolseley  with  the  bulk  of  the  expeditionary  force  arrived 
at  Port  Said  on  the  20th  <rf  August,  a  naval  demonstration 
having  been  made  at  Abukir  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  object  of  the  great  movement  in  progress.  The  advance 
fmn  Iimailia  now  began.  On  the  aist  Major-General  Graham 
Boved  from  Limailia  with  about  800  men  and  a  small  naval 
force,  occupying  Nefiche,  the  jimction  with  the  Suez  line,  at 
1.30  AJL  without  opposition.  On  the  a  and  he  made  a  recon- 
it»wMnr»  towards  Suez,  and  on  the  ajrd  another  to  El-Magfar, 
4  m.  from  Nefiche.  It  now  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  dammed 
the  sweet-water  canal  and  blocked  the  railway  at  Tell-d-Mahuta, 
wbere  entrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  and  resistance  seemed 
to  be  contemplated.  At  4  a.ic  on  the  a4th  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
advaaced  with  5  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  guns,  and  about  1000 
iofaatiy,  plaod  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-General  Willis. 
The  enemy  showed  in  force,  estimated  at  7000  with  12  guns, 
and  a  somewhat  desultory  action  ensued.  Reinforcements 
horn  TdimiKa  were  ordered  up,  and  the  British  cavalry,  operating 
on  the  right,  helped  to  check  the  enemy's  attack,  which  showed 
fittle  vigour.  At  ni^t  the  troops,  now  reinforced  by  the  Guards 
Brifide,  an  infantry  battalion,  2  cavalry  regiments  and  10  guns, 
hivooacked  on  the  ground.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  asth 
the  advance  was  continued  to  Tell-d-Mahuta,  which  the  enemy 
evacuated,  while  the  mounted  troops  and  horse  artillery  pressed 
OB  to  Mahsama,  capturing  the  Egjrptian  camp,  with  7  guns 
sad  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  On  the  same 
evcaaig  Major-General  Graham,  with  about  raoo  marines 
(artHkry  and  li^t  infantry),  reached  Mahsama,  and  on  the 
foOowing  day  he  occupied  Kassassin  without  opposition.  The 
advance  guard  had  now  outrun  its  communications  and  was 
actually  short  of  food,  while  a  considerable  force  was  distributed 
at  intervals  along  the  line  lamailia-Kaswswn.  The  situation 
oa  the  a7th  tempted  attack  by  an  enterprising  enemy,  and 
Major-Gcncral  Graham's  force,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  the 
19th  Hussars,  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  the  duke  of 
Coniwall's  Light  Infantry,  the  Marine  Artfllery  Battalion  and 
two  RAJL  guns,  short  of  ammunition,  was  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers  from  Tell-el-Kcbir. 
Ob  the  sSth  Major-General  Graham's  troops  were  attacked, 
and  after  repulsing  the  enemy,  made  a  genmd  advance  about 
645  KM.  The  cainalry,  summoned  by  heliograph  from  Mahsama, 
Ofr^pcrated,  and  in  a  moonlight'  duirge  inflicted  considerable 
ksk  The  British  casualties  amounted  to  14  killed  and  83 
wounded.  Dnriitg  the  Itill  which  followed  the  first  action  of 
ga««€^t|  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  supplies 
ad  troops  ai|d  to  open  up  railway  communication  to  the  front. 
Od  the  9th  of  September  the  Egyptians  again  attacked  Kassassin, 
but  were  completely  repulsed  by  9  A.V.,  with  a  loss  of  4  guns, 
ttd  were  pursued  to  within  extreme  range  of  the  guns  of  Teil-el- 
Kfbir.  'ihtt  British  casualties  were  ^  killed  and  78  wounded. 
The  three  foOowing  days  were  occufried  in  concentrating  troops 


at  Kassassin  fokr  the  attack  on  Tell-el-Kebir,  held  by  about 
38,000  men  with  60  gunsl  The  Egyptian  defences  consisted  of 
a  long  line  of  trench  (af  m.)  approximately  at  right  f^a-^ 
angles  to  the  railway  and  the  sweet-water  canal.  At  j^eU^ 
XX  P.M.  on  the  xath  of  September  the  advance  of 
about  X 5,000  men  commenced;  the  ist  division,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-General Willis,  was  on  the  right,  and  the  ind  division, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Hamley,  was  on  the  left  Seven 
batteries  of  artillery,  under  Brigadier-General  Goodenough, 
were  placed  in  the  centre.  The  cavaky,  under  Major-General 
Drury  Lowe,  was  on  the  right  flank,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
under  Major-General  Macpherson,  starting  one  hour  later,  was 
ordered  to  move  south  of  XiA  sweetrwater  canal.  The  night 
was  moonless,  and  the  distance  to  be  covered  about  6}  m.  Tlie 
ground  was  perfectly  <^>en,  slightly  undulating,  and  generally 
firm  gravel.  The  conditiorks  for  a  night  inarch  were  thus  ideal; 
but  during  the  movement  the  wings  closed  towards  each  other, 
causing  great  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  firing.  The  line  was,  however, 
rectified,  and  after  s  halt  the  final  advance  began.  By  a  for- 
tunate accident  the  isolated  outwork  was  just  missed  in  the 
darkness  by  the  left  flank  of  the  and  Division;  otherwise 
a  premature  alarm  would  have  been  given,  which  must  have 
changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  operation.  At  dawn  the 
Highland  Brigade  of  the  and  Division  struck  the  enemy's  trenches, 
and  carried  them  after  a  brief  struggle.  The  xst  Division 
attacked  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  cavalry  swept  round  the 
left  of  the  line  of  entrenchments,  cutting  down  any  fugitives 
who  attempted  resistance  and  reaching  the  enemy's  camp  in 
rear.  The  Indian  contingent, 'on  the  south  of  the  canal,  co- 
operated, intercepting  the  Egyptians  at  the  canal  bridge.  The 
opposition  encountered  at  some  points  was  severe,  but  by  6  a.m. 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  58 
killed,  379  wounded  and  aa  missing;  nearly  aooo  Egyptians 
were  killed,  and  more  than  500  wounded  were  treated  in  hospital. 
An  immediate  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
under  Major-General  Macpherson,  reached  Zagazig,  while  the 
cavalry,  under  Major-General  Drury  Lowe,  occupied  Belbeis 
and  pushed  on  to  Cairo,  65  m.  from  Tell-el-Kebir,  next  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  X4th  the  xo,ooo  trooi»  occupying  Abbasia 
barracks,  and  5000  in  the  dtadel  of  Cairo,  surrendered.  On 
the  15th  Genmd  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  the  brigade  of 
Guards  under  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Connaught,  entered  the 
city 

The  prompt  following  up  of  the  victory  at  Tell-el-Kebir  saved 
Cairo  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria  and  brought  the  rebellion 
to  an  end.  The  Egyptian  tnx^  at  Kafr  Dauar,  Abukir  and. 
Rosetta  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  those  at  Damietta 
followed  on  the  a3rd  of  September,  after  being  threatened  with 
attack.  On  the  asth  the  khedive  entered  Cairo,  where  a  review 
of  the  British  troops  was  held  on  the  30th.  The  expeditionary 
force  was  now  broken  up,  leaving  about  10,000  men,  imder 
Major-General  Sir  A.  Alison,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
khedive.  In  twenty-five  days,  from  the  landing  at  Ismailia  to 
the  occupation  of  Cairo,  the  rebellion  was  completely  suppressed, 
and  the  operations  were  thus  signally  successf\d. 

The  authority  of  the  khedive  and  the  maintenance  of  laW 
and  order  now  depended  absolutely  on  the  British  forces  left 
in  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Cairo  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitutional  reforms, 
advocated  the  re-establishment  of  a  native  army,  not 
to  exceed  5000  to  6000  men,  with  a  proportion  of  British  officers, 
for  purely  defence  purposes  within  the  Delta;  and  on  the  X3th 
of  December  188  a  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  left  England  to  undertake 
the  organization  of  this  force,  with  the  title  of  sirdar.  Lord 
Dufferin  further  advised  the  formation  of  a  gendarmerie,  which 
"  should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  mounted  force  and  empowered 
with  a  semi-military  character  "  (despatch  of  January  1st,  1883). 
The  strength  of  this  military  police  force  was  fixed  at  4400  men 
with  a56a  horses,  and  Baker  Pasha  (General  Valentine  Baker) 
was  entrusted  with  its  formation,  with  the  title  of  inspector- 
general. 

In  a  despatch  of  the  6th  of  February  1883  Lord  Dufferin  dealt 
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with  the  Sudan,  and  stated  thafEgypt "  could  hardly  be  expected 

to  acquiesce"  in  a  policy  of  vithdrawal  from  her  Southern 

territories.    At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that, 

"Unhappily,  Egyptian  administration  In  the  Sudan  had  been  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate.  The  success  of  the  present  mahdi  In  raising 
the  tribM  and  extending  his  influence  over  great  tracts  of  country 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  government's  inability  cither  to  reoondle 
the  inhabitants  to  its  rule  or  to  maintain  order.  The  consequences 
had  been  most  disastrous.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
Egyptians  had  lost  something  like  9000  men,  while  it  was  estimated 
tlut  40,000  of  their  opponents  had  perished.'* 

^reover,  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the  Sudan, 

"  the  first  step  necessary  was  the  construction  of  a  railwav  from 
Suakin  to  Ben>er,  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  more  advisable,  to 
Shendi,  on  the  Nile.  The  completion  of  this  enterprise  would  at 
once  change  aU  the  elements  of  the  problem." 

The  immense  responsibilities  involved  iqrere  most  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  British  government.    Egyptian  sovereignty 
in  the  Sudan  dates  from  1820,  when  Mehemet  All  sent  a  Urge 
force  into  the  country,  and  ultimately  established  his  authority 
over  Sennar  and  Kordofan.    In  1865  Suakin  and  Massawa  were 
assigned  to  Egyptian  rule  by  the  sultan,  and  in  1870  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  the  conquest  of  the  Equatorial 
provinces,  of  which  General  Gordon  was  appointed  governor- 
general  in  1874.    In  the  same  year  Darfur  and  Harrar  were 
annexed,  and  in  1877  Gordon  became  governor-general  of  .the 
Sudan,  where,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Gessi  Pasha,  he 
laboured  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  and  to  establish  just  govern- 
ment.   In  August  1879  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Raouf  Pasha.    Misrule  and  oppression  in  tvexy  form  now 
again  prevailed  throughout  the  Sudan,  while  the  slave  traders, 
exasperated  by  Gordon's  stem  meastiies,  v[ere  ready  to  revolt. 
The  authority  of  Egypt  was  represented  by  scattered  garri- 
sons of  armed  men,  badly  officered,  undisciplined  and  largely 
demoralized.    In  such  conditions  a  leader  only  was  required 
to  ensure  widespread  and  dangerous  rebellion.    A  leader  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mahommed  Ahmed,  bom  in  1848,  who  had  taken 
up  his  abode  on  Abba  Island,  and,  acquiring  great  reputation  for 
sanctity,  had  actively  fomented  insurrection.    In  August  x88i 
a  small  force  sent  by  Raouf  Pasha  to  arrest  Mahommed  Ahmed 
was  destroyed,  and  the  latter,  proclaiming  himself  the  mahdi, 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  revolt.    Thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  Egyptian  army  was  broken  up  at  Tell-el-Kebir,  the  Sudan 
was  already  in  flames.    On  the  7th  of  June  1882, 6000  men  under 
Yusef  Pasha,  advancing  from  Fashoda,  were  nearly  annihilated 
by  the  mahdists.    Payara  and  Birket  in  Kordofan  quickly 
fell,  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kebir  was  fought, 
the  nuihdi,  with  a  laiige  force,  was  besieging  El  Obeid.    That 
town  was  captured,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  on  the  17th  of 
January  1883,  by  which  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sudan 
south  of  Khartum  was  in  open  rebellion,  except  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  the  Equatorial  provinces,  where  for  a  time  Lupton 
Bey  and  Emin  Pasha  were  able  to  hold  their  own.    Abd-el-Kader, 
who  had  succeeded  Raouf,  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  10,000  addi- 
tional troops,  and  pointedout  that  if  they  were  not  sent  at  once 
four  times  this  number  would  be  required  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  government  in  the  Sudan.    After  gaining  some 
small  successes,  Abd-el-Kader  was  superseded  by  Suliman  Niagi 
on  the  2oth  of  February  1883,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  Ala-ed- 
din  Pasha  was  appointed  governor-general.    Meanwhile  5000 
men,  who  had  served  in  the  Egyptian  army,  were  collected 
and  fordbly  despatched  to  Khartum  via  Suakin.    In  March 
1883  Colonel  William  Hicks,  late  of  the  Bombay  army, 
who  in  January  had  been  appointed  by  the  khedive 
chief  of  the  staflE  of  the  army  of  the  Sudan,  found 
himself  at  Khartum  with  nine  European  officers  and 
about  10,000  troops  of  little  mih'tary  value.    The  reconquest  of 
the  Sudan  having  been  determined  upon,  although  Sir  E.  Malet 
reported  that  the. Egyptian  government  could  not  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  and  that  there  was  great  risk  of  failure,  Colonel 
Hicks,  who  had  resigned  his  post  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  started  from  Khartum  on 
9th  September,  with  a  total  force  of  about  xo,ooo  men,  including 
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non-combatants,  for  Kordofan.    On  the  sand  of  Bfay  Sir  E. 

Malet  had  uiformed  Sherif  Pasha  that. 

"  although  Cdond  Hicks  finds  it  convenient  to  communicate  with 

Lord  Duflerin  or  with  me,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 

in  any  way  the  contenu  of  his  telegraxns.  .   .   .  Her  Majesty's 

goverament  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  operations  in  the  Sudan, 

which  have  been  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  His  Highncaa'a 

government. 

Colonel  Hicks  was  fully  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  his  labble 
forces  for  the  contemplated  task,  and  on  the  sth  of  August  he 
telegraphed:  "  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  two 
rivers  and  province  of  Sennar,  and  wait  for  Kordo^  to  settle 
itself."    Early  in  November  the  force  from  Khartum  was  otusht 
by  the  mahdists  short  of  water  at  Kashgil,  near  EI  Obeid,  and 
was  almost  totally,  destroyed.  Colonel  Hicks,  with  all    his 
European  officers,  perishing.    Sinister  rumours  having  reached 
Cairo,  Sir  E.  Baring  (Lord  Cromer),  who  had  succeeded  Sir  £. 
Malet,  telegraphed  that  "  if  Colond  Hicks's  army  is  destroyed, 
the  Egyptian  government  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  Sudan,  unless 
some  assistance  from  the  outside  is  given,"  and  advised  the 
withdrawal  to  some  post  on  the  Nile.    On  the  following  day 
Lord  Granville  replied:    "  We  cannot  lend  English  or  Indian 
troops;  if  consulted,  recommend  abandonment  of  the  Sudan 
within  certain  limiu  ";  and  on  the  ssth  he  added  that  "  Her 
Majesty's  govemmtnt  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter  which  would 
throw  upon  them  the  responsibilities  for  operations  in   the 
Sudan."    In  a  despatch' of  the  3rd  of  December  Sir  £.  Baring 
forcibly  argued  against  British  intervention  in  the  afiain  of  the 
Sudan,  and  on  the  13th  of  December  Lord  Granville  telegraphed 
that  "Her  Majesty's  government  recommend  the  ministers  of 
khedive  to  come  to  an  early  decision  to  abandon  all  territory 
south  of  Assuan,  or,  at  least,' of  Wadi  Haifa."  .  On  the  4th  of 
January  1884  Sir  E.  Baring  was  directed  to  insist  upon  the  policy 
of  evacuation,  and  on  the  z8th  General  Gordon  left  Loncbm  to 
assist  in  its  executioiL 

The  year  2883  brought  a  great  accession  of  power  to  the 
mahdi,  who  had  captured  about  90,000  rifles,  19  guns  and  large 
stores  of  ammunition.  On  the  Red  Sea  littoral  Osmaa 
Digna,  a  slave  dealer  of  Suakin,  appointed  amir  of  the 
Eastem  Sudan,  raised  the  local  tribes  and  invested 
Sinkat  and  Tokar.  On  the  i6th  of  October  and  the 
4th  of  November  Egyptian  reinforeements  intended  for  the 
former  place  were  destroyed,  and  on  the  and  of  December  a  force 
of  700  men  was  annihilated  near  Tamanieb.  On  the  a3rd  of 
December  General  Valentine  Baker,  followed  by  about  1500  men, 
gendarmerie,  blacks,  Sudanese  and  Turks,  with  10  British 
officers,  arrived  at  Suakin  to  prepare  for  the  relief  of  Sinkat  and 
Tokar.  The  khedive  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  risks 
to  be  incurred,  and  in  a  private  letter  he  informed  the  general 
that  "  I  rely  upon  your  pmdence  and  ability  not  to  engage  the 
enemy  except  under  the  most  favouraUe  drcumstancea." 
The  tragedy  of  Kashgil  was  repeated  on  the.  4th  of  February 
1884,  when  General  Baker's  heterogeneous  force,  on  the  march 
from  TYinkitat  to  Tokar,  was  routed  at  El  Teb  by  an  inferior 
body  of  tribesmen.  Of  3715  men,  9375,  with  xz  European 
officers,  were  killed.  Sualdn  was  now  in  danger,  and  on  the  6th 
of  February  British  bluejackets  and  marines,  were  landed  for 
the  defence  of  the  town. 

Two  expeditions  in  the  Sudan  led  by  British  officers  having 
thus  ended  in  disaster,  and  General  Gordon  with  lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  having  reached  Khartum  on 
the  i8th  of  February,  the  policy  of  British  non-inter-  •*$ 
vention  in  regard  to  Sudan  afiidrs  could  no  longer  be 

maintained.    Public  opinion  in  England  was  strongly. ^ 

impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  garrisons  of  kmtatm0f 
Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  perishing  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  A  British  force  about  4400 
strong,  with  2  a  guns,  made  up  of  troops  from  Egypt  and  from 
units  detained  on  passage  from  India,  was  rapidly  concentrated 
at  Suakin  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major-Gcneral  Sir 
G.  Graham,  with  Major-Genemls  Sir  R.  BuIIer  and  J.  Davis  as 
brigadiers.  News  of  the  fall  of  Sinkat,  where  thr  starving 
garrison,  under  Tewfik  Bey,  mi^de  a  gallant  sortie  and  was  cat 
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to  pieces,  reached  Suakin  on  the  x  ath  of  February.  On  the  S4th 
Cocnl  Graham's  f(»xx  disembarked  at  Trinkitat  and  received 
ioforaution  of  the  surrender  of  Tokar.  At  8  ajl  on  the  aQth 
the  force  advanced  towards  Tokar  in  square,  and  came  under  fire 
at  11.M  AJL  from  the  enemy  entrenched  at  El  Teb.  The  tribes- 
men made  desperate  efforts  to  rush  the  square,  but  were  repulsed, 
sad  the  position  was  taken  by  2  p jl  The  cavalry,  xoth  and  1 9th 
Hussars,  under  Brigadier-General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  became  in- 
volved in  a  charge  against  an  unbroken  enemy,  and  suffered 
somcvbat  severely.  The  total  British  loss  was  34  killed  and 
155  vottBded;  that  of  the  tribesmen  was  estimated  at  1500 
UJed.  On  the  following  day  Tokar  was  reached,  and  on  tHe 
sad  of  March  the  forre  b^an  its  return  to  Suakin,  bringing  away 
&boat  700  people  belonging  to  the  late  garrison  and  the  dvU 
Ix^mlaUoB,  and  destroying  1350  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  am- 
masitjoa  fonnd  in  a  neighbouring  village.  On  the  glh  of  March 
Um  whole  force  was  back  at  Suakin,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth  an  advance  to  Tamai  began,  and  the  force  bivouacked 
aad  formed  a  xeriba  in  the  evening.  Information  was  brought 
by  a  native  that  the  enemy  had  assembled  in  the  Khor  Ghob, 
s  deep  ravine  not  far  from  the  zeriba.  At  about  8.30  a.m.  on  the 
Xjtk  the  advance  began  in  echelon  of  brigade  sqiuires  from 
the  kft  The  left  and  leading  square  (and  Brigade)  moved 
towards  the  khor,  ai^roaching  at  a  point  where  a  little  ravine 
joined  it.  The  enemy  showing  in  front,  the  leading  face  of  the 
square  was  ordered  to  charge  up  to  the  edge  of  the  khor.  This 
opatd  the  square,  and  a  mass  of  tribesmen  rushed  in  from 
the  small  ravine.  The  brigade  was  forced  back  in  disorder,  and 
the  naval  guns,  which  had  been  left  behind,  were  temporarily 
cqtored.  After  a  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  the 
troops  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  order  was  restored  and  the 
taemy  rqmbed,  with  the  aid  of  the  fire  from  the  ist  Brigade  square 
ud  from  dismounted  cavalry.  The  ist  Brigade  square,  having  a 
sofBdcnt  field  of  fire,  easily  repelled  all  attempts  to  attack,  and 
xhrBodng  as  soon  as  the  situation  had  been  restored,  occupied 
the  Tillage  of  TaxnaL  The  British  loss  was  X09  killed  and  104 
vounded;  of  the  enemy  nearly  2000  were  killed.  On  the 
ioUoving  day  the  force  rettuned  to  Suakin. 

Two  heavy  blows  had  now  been  inflicted  on  the  foUowers  of 
Onun  Digna,  and  the  road  to  Berber  could  have  been  opened,  as 
Geneial  Graham  and  Brigadier-Gencral  Sir  H.  Stewart  suggested. 
Ge&eial  Gordon,  questioned  on  the  point,  telegraphed  from 
Khartum,  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  a 
miag  at  Shendi,  adding,  "  I  think  it,  therefore,  most  important 
to  follow  up  the  success  near  Suakin  by  sending  a  small  force  to 
Bcrbcr.7  He  had  previously,  on  the  39th  of  February,  urged 
that  the  Suakin-Berber  road  should  be  opened  up  by  Indian 
troqjs.  This,  and  General  Gordon's  propoul  to  send  200  British 
troops  to  WadI  Haifa,  was  opposed  by  Sir  £.  Baring,  who, 
Ralixing  soon  .afterwards  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  tele- 
Sopbed  on  the  16th  of  March: — 

**  It  has  now  become  of  the  utmoot  importance  not  only  to  0|)en 
oe  road  betweeu  Suakin  and  Berber,  but  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  tribes  between  Berber  and  Khartum." 

The  government  refused  to  take  this  action,  and  Major-General 
Gahun's  force  was  employed  in  reconnaissances  and  small 
ikimishes,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  villages  in  the 
Tamanieb  valley  on  27th  March.  On  the  28th  the  whole  force 
*tt  reassembled  at  Suakin,  and  was  then  broken  up,  leaving 
ose  battalion  to  garrison  the  town. 

The  abrupt  d^ppearance  of  the  British  troops  encouraged 
the  tzibesmen  led  by  Osman  Digna,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  native  movement,  which  might  have 
r  «f  been  of  great  value.  The  first  attempt  at  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan  was  made  too  late  to  save 
Sinkat  and  Tokar.  It  resulted  only  in  heavy  slaughter 
of  the  tribesmen,  which  afforded  no  direct  or  Luh'rect 
aid  to  General  Gordon  or  to  the  policy  of  evacuation.  The 
piUic  aanooncement  of  the  hitter  was  a  grave  mistake,  which 
'BCTcaaed  General  Gordon's  difficulties,  and  the  situation  at 
^^utaoi  grew  ateadily  worse.  On  the  a4th  of  March  Sir  E. 
«»ag  telegraphed:— 


"  The  question  now  b.  how  to  get  General  Gordon  and  Colonel 
Stewart  away  from  Khartum.  .  .  .  Under  present  circumstances, 
I  think  an  effcMt  should  be  made  to  help  General  Gordon  from 
Suakin,  if  it  is  at  all  a  possible  military  operation.  .  .  .  We  all 
consider  that,  however  oiflicult  the  operations  from  Suakin  may 
be,  they  are  more  practicable  than  any  operations  from  K<»0fiko 
and  along  the- Nile. 

A  telegram  from  General  Gordon,  received  at  Cairo  on  the 
19th  of  April,  stated  that 

"  We  have  provisions  for  five  months  and  are  hemmed  in.  .  .  .  Our 
position  will  he  much  strengthened  when  the  Nile  rises. .  .  .  Somar, 
Kaaaala  and  Dongola  are  quite  safe  for  the  present." 

At  the  same  time  he  suggested  **  an  appeal  to  the  millionaires 
of  America  and  En^and  "  to  subscribe  money  for  the  cost  of 
"  2000  or  3000  nizams  "  (Turkish  regtilars)  to  be  sent  to  Berber. 
A  cloud  now  settled  down  upon  Khartum,  and  subsequent 
communications  were  few  and  irregular.  The  foreign  office  and 
General  Gordon  appeared  to  be  somewhat  at  cross  purposes. 
The  former  hoped  that  the  garrisons  of  the  Sudan  could  be  ex- 
tricated without  fighting.  The  latter,  jud^ng  from  the  tenor 
of  some  of  his  telegrams,  believed  that  to  accomplish  this  work 
entailed  the  suppression  of  the  mahdi's  revolt,  Uie  strength  of 
which  he  at  first  greatly  underestimated.  He  had  pressed 
stron^y  for  the  employment  of  Zobeir  as  "  an  absolute  necessity 
for  success  "  (3rd  of  March);  but  this  was  refused,  since  Sir  H. 
Gordon  advised  at  this  time  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  On  the 
9th  of  March  General  Gordon  proposed,  "if  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Khartum  is  determined  upon  irrespective  of  out- 
lying towns,"  to  send  down  the  "  Cairo  employis  "  and  the 
garrison  to  Berber  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart,  to 
resign  his  commission,  and  to  proceed  with  the  stores  and  the 
steamers  to  the  equatorial  provinces,  which  he  would  consider 
as  placed  under  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  X3th  of  March 
Lord  Granville  gave  full  power  to  General  Gordon  to  "  evacuate 
Khartum  and  save  that  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to 
Berber  without  delay,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not 
resign  his  commission. 

By  the  end  of  March  1884  Sir  E.  Baring  and  the  British  ofiicers 
in  Egypt  were  convinced  that  force  would  have  to  be  employed, 
and  the  growing  danger  of  General  Gordon,  with  the  jj^fc/^. 
grave  national  responsibility  involved,  began  to  be  ptmuoaa 
realized  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  however,  v»*tioa 
who  was  In  personal  communication  with  Mr  Glad-  •''•**^ 
stone,  considered  that  his  brother  was  in  no  peril,  and  for  some 
time  disbelieved  in  the  need  for  a  relief  expedition.  Meanwhile 
it  was  at  least  necessary  to  evolve  some  plan  of  action,  and  on 
the  8th  of  April  the  adjutant-general  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  detailing  the  measures  required 
for  placing  6500  British  troops  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi." 
The  battle  of  the  routes  began  much  earlier,  and  was  continued 
for  some  months.  Practically  the  choice  ky  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Suakin-Berber  road.  The  first  involved  a  distance  of 
X650  m.  from  Cairo  along  a  river  strewn  with  cataracts,  which 
obstructed  imvigation  to  all  but  small  boats,  except  during  the 
period  of  high  water.  So  great  was  this  obstruction  that  the 
NQe  had  never  been  a  regular  trade  route  to  the  Sudan.  The 
second  entailed  a  desert  march  of  about  250  m.,  of  which  one 
section,  Obak-Bir  Mahoba  (52  m.),  was  waterless,  and  the  rest 
had  an  indifferent  water  supply  (except  at  Ariab,  about  half-way 
tc  Berber),  capable,  however,  of  considerable  development 
From  Berber  the  Nile  is  followed  (210  m.)  to  Khartum.  This 
was  an  ancient  trade  route  with  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  used 
without  difficulty  by  the  rdnforcements  sent  to  Hicks  Pasha  in 
1883,  which  were  accompanied  by  guns  on  wheels.  The  authori- 
ties in  Egypt,  headed  by  General  Stephenson,  subsequently 
supported  by  the  Admiral  Lord  John  Hay,  who  sent  a  navid 
officer  to  examine  the  river  as  far  as  Dongola,  were  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Suakin-Berber  route.  From  the  first  Major- 
Geiieral  Sir  A.  Qarke,  then  inspector-general  of  fortifications, 
strongly  urged  this  plan,  and  proposed  to  begin  at  once  a  metre 
gauge  railway  from  Suakin,  to  be  constructed  by  Indian  labour 
under  officers  skilled  in  laying  desert  lines.  Some  preliminary 
anangements  were  made,  and  on  the  X4tb  of  June  the  government 
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sanctioned  certain  measures  of  preparation  at  Soakin.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  adjutant-general  (Lord  Wolseley)  and  a  small 
number  of  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition of  Z870.  The  memorandum  of  the  adjutant-general 
above  referred  to  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  Khartum 
(pould  not  hold  out  beyond  the  15th  of  November,  and  that  the 
expedition  should  reach  Berber  by  the  aoth  of  October.  Steamers 
we^e  to  be  employed  in  such  reaches  as  proved  practicable,  but 
the  force  was  to  be  conveyed  in  special  whale-boats,  by  which 
"**  the  difficulty  of  transport  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits." 
The  mounted  force  was  to  consist  of  400  men  on  native  horses 
and  450  men  on  horses  or  camels.  The  question  of  routes  con- 
tinued  to  be  the  subject  of  animated  discussion,  and  on  the  29th 
of  July  a  committee  of  three  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Red 
River  expedition  reported: — 

"  We  believe  that  a  brigade  can  easily  be  conveyed  in  small  boats 
from  Cairo  to  Doneola  in  the  time  stated  by  Lord  Wolaeley;  and, 
further,  that  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  still  laigcr  force  by 
water  to  Khartum,  that  operation  will  present  no  insuperable 
difficulties." 

This  most  inconclusive  report,  and  the  baseless  idea  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Nile  route  would  involve  no  chance  of  bloodshed, 
1^^  which  the  government  was  anxious  to  avoid,  seem  to 
WdMkr  ^^^^  decided  the  question.  On  the  8th  of  August  the 
aemi  outs  secretary  of  state  for  war  informed  General  Stephen- 
J2^2J*  son  that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  further 
'^^^  measures  for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to 
his  (General  Gordon's)  position,  and,  if  necessary,  for  rendering 
him  assistance,  should  be  adopted."  General  Stephenson  still 
urged  the  Suakin-Berber  route,  and  was  informed  on  the  a6th 
of  August  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  be  appointed  to  take  over 
the  command  in  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  for 
which  a  vote  of  credit  had  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Cbmmons 
on  the  5th  of  August.  On  the  gth  of  September  Lord  Wolsdey 
arrived  at  Cairo,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was  somewhat 
modified.  A  camel  corps  of  1 100  men  selected  from  twenty-eight 
regiments  at  home  was  added,  and  the  "  fighting  force  to  be 
placed  in  line  somewhere  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Shendi "  was 
fixed  at  5400.  The  construction  of  whale-boats  began  on  the 
Z2th  of  August,  and  the  first  batch  arrived  ait  Wa(£  Haifa  on 
the  X4th  of  October,  and  on  the  25th  the  first  boat  was  hauled 
through  the  second  cataract.  The  mounted  forces  proceeded 
up  the  banks,  and  the  first  half-battalbn  embarked  at  Gemai, 
870  m.  from  Khartum,  on  the  5th  of  November,  ten  days  before 
the  date  to  which  it  had  been  assumed  General  Gordon  could 
hold  out.  In  a  straggling  procession  the  boats  worked  their 
way  up  to  Korti,  piloted  by  Canadian  voycgeurs.  The  labour 
was  very  great,  and  the  troops,  most  of  whom  were  having  their 
first  lesson  in  rowing,  bore  the  privations  of  their  unaccustomed 
conditions  with  admirable  cheerfulness.  By  the  asth  of 
December  2220  men  had  reached  Korti)  of  whom  about  800  only 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  whale-boats,  the  iast  of  which  did  not 
arrive  till  the  27th  of  January.  Beyond  Korti  lay  the  very 
difficult  section  of.  the  river  to  Abu  Hamed,  which  was  quite 
unknown.  Meanwhile  news  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Abbas  "  anid  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  and  his  party  on  the.x8th  of 
September  had  been  received.  A  letter  from  Gordon,  dated  the 
4th  of  November  and  received  on  the  X7th  of  November,  stated 
that  his  steamers  would  await  the  expedition  at  Metemma,  and 
added,  "  We  can  hold  out  forty  days  with  ease;  after  that  it 
will  be  difficult."  In  his  diary,  on  the  13th  of  December,  when 
his  difficulties  had  become  extreme,  he  noted  that  "if  the 
expeditionary  force  docs  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may 
falL" 

It  was  dear  at  Korti  that  something  must  be  done  at  once; 
and  on  the  xjth  of  December  iioo  men,  with  2200  camels,  under 
General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  were  despatched  to  occupy  Jakdul  wells, 
96  m.  on  the  desert  route  to  Metemma.  Stewart  returned  on 
the  5th  of  January,  and  started  again  on  the  8th,  with  orders 
to  establish  a  fort  at  Abu  Klea  and  to  occupy  Metemma.  llie 
Desert  Column,  z8oo  men,  with  2880  camels  in  poor  condition 
and  153  horses,  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Abu  Kka  wells 


on  the  x6th,  and  was  desperately  attacked  on  the  17th,  Th« 
want  of  homogeneity  of  the  force,  and  the  unarnisTomcd  tactics 
imposed'upon  the  cavalry,  somewhat  hampered  the  de- 
fence, and  the  square  was  broken  at  the  left  rear  comer. 
Driven  back  upon  the  camels  in  the  centre,  the  troopi 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  Order 
'was  quickly  restored,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  74  killed  and  94  wounded.  At  lesst  ixoo  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  wells  being  occupied  and  a 
xeriba  formed,  the  colunm  started  on  the  evening  of  the  z8th. 
The  wrong  road  was  taken,  and  great  confusUm  occurred* 
during  the  night,  but  at  dawn  this  was  rectified;  and  after 
forming  a  rou^.fort  under  fire,  by  which  General  Sir  H.  Stewart 
was  fatally  wounded,  an  advance  was  made  at  $  F.ic  The 
square  was  again  heavily  attacked,  but  the  Arabs  could  not  get 
to  dose  quarters  and  in  the  evening  a  bivouac  was  formed  on 
the  NQe.  The  British  losses  on  this  day  were  23  killed  and  98 
wounded.  The  Desert  Column  was  now  greatly  exhaustcML 
On  the  20th  the  village  of  Gubat  was  occupied;  and  on  the 
following  day  Sir  C.  Wilson,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,* 
advanced  against  Metemma,  which  was  found  too  strong  to 
assault.  On  this  day  General  Gordon's  four  steamers  arrived; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Sir  C^  Wilson,  with  20  Britidi 
soldiers  in  xed  coats  and  about  280  Sudanese,  started  in  the 
"  Bordein  "  and  "  Tdahawiyeh  "  for  Khartum.  The  "  Borddn  " 
grounded  on  the  following  day,  and  again  on  the  26th,  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  were  lost.  At  11  Ajf.  on  the  28th  Khartum 
was  sighted,  and  it  soon  became  dear  that  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  After  reconnoitring  farther,  the  steamers 
turned  and  proceeded  down  stream  under  a  heavy  fire,  the 
Sudanese  crews  showing  signs  of  disaffection.  The  "  Tela^ 
hawiyeh "  was  wrfecked  on  the  a9th  of  January  and  the 
"  Borddn  "  on  the  31st,  Sir  C.  Wilson's  party  bdng  rescued  on 
the  4th  of  February  by  Lord  C.  Bcrtefoid  in  the  "  Safieh,^ 
which  had  come  up  from  Gubat  on  recdpt  of  news  carried  there 
by  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortley.in  a  row-boat.  Khartum  had 
been  taken  and  General  Gordon  killed  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  January  1885;  having  thus  held  out  thirty-four  days 
beyond  the  date  when  he  had  expected  the  end.  Th^^rrison 
had  been  reduced  to  starvation;  and  the  arri^  of 
twenty  British  soldieis,  with  orders  to  return  at  once,  ''■*■•  •* 
could  not  have  affected  the  situation.  The  situation 
of  the  Desert  Column  and  of  its  transport  was  most 
imperfectly  understood  at  Korti,  where  impossible  plans  were 
formed.  Fortunatdy  Major-General  Sir  R.  Buller,  who  arrived 
at  Gubat  on  the  xxth  of  February,  decided  upon  withdrawal, 
thus  averting  impending  disaster,  and  by  the  x6th  of  March  the 
Desert  Column  had  returned  to  Korti. 

The  advance  from  Korti  of  the  River  Column,  under  Major* 
General  Earle,  began  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  great  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  were  encountered .  On  the  loth  of  February 
an  action  was  fought  at  Kirbekan.with  about  800  of  the  enemy,' 
entaih'ng  a  loss  of  xo  killed,  induding-Major-Gtaeral  Eaile/ 
and  47  wounded.  The  column,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Brackenbury,  continued  its  slow  advance,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  February  it  was  about  26  m.  below  Abu 
Hamed,  a  point  where  the  Korosko  desert  route  strikes  the  Nile, 
350  m.  from  Khartum.  Here  it  recdved  orders  to  retire,  and' 
it  reached  Korti  on  the  8th  of  March. 

The  verbal  message  recdved  from  General  Gordon:  on  the 
30th  of  December  X884  rendered  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
position  at  Khartum  pafaifully  apparent,  and  the 
secretary  of  sUte  for  war,  acting  on  Sir  £.  Baring's 
advice,  'offered  to  make  an  active  demonstration  from 
Suakin.  To  this  proposal  Lord  Wolsdey  demurred,  but  asked 
that  ships  of  war  should  be  sent  to  Suakin,  and  that  *'  marines  in 
red  coau  should  be  frequently  landed  and  exerdsed."  Lord 
Hartington  replied  that  the  government  did  not  consider  that 
a  demonstration  of  this  kind  could  be  effective,  an4  again 
suggested  stronger  measures.  On  the  8th  of  January  X885  Ix>rd 
Wolsdey  repeated  that "  the  measures  you  propose  1^  not  assist 
my  operations  against  Khartum,". adding:-^ 
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"  I  have  from  6nt  endeavoarcd  to  impica  on  gowmaeat  that  I 
am  fitroos  caougb  to  relieve  Khartum,  and  beUevie  ia  bring  able  to 
■end  a  forae,  when  returning  by  army  of  Berber,  to  Suakin,  to  open 
toa4  and  crush  Osman  Digna. 

On  this  very  day  tbe  small  DcMrt  Column  started  from  Kortt 
on  its  hazardous  mission  to  the  relief  of  a  town  fully  370  m. 
distant,  hrid  by  a  starving  garrison,  and  invested  by  30,000 
fighting  men,  mostly  aimed  with  good  rifles.  Before  reaching 
the  Nile  the  Desert  Column  had  lost  300  men  and  was  unable 
to  take  Mctemma,  while  its  transport  had  completely  broken 
down.  On  the  8tii  of  February  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed, 
"  The  sooner  you  can  now  deal  with  Osman  Digna  the  better," 
and  reooounended  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops  to  Suakin,  to 
"  coH»perate  with  mt  in  seeping  road  to  Berber  open."  On 
the  nth  of  February,  the  diay  on  which  Sir  R.  Buller  most 
visdy  decided  to  withdraw  the  Desert  Column  from  a  position 
of  extreme  danger,  it  was  determined  at  Korti  that  the  River 
Cdttmn  sbould  proceed  to  attack  Berber,  and  Lord  Wolseley 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  government  to  make  a  railway 
from  Suakin,  telegraphing  to  Lord  Uartington: — 

"  By  all  means  make  railway  by  contract  to  Berber,  or  as  far  as 
yen  GUI,  during  nimmcr.  It  wUl  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
•apply,  and  I  recommend  it  being  begun  immediately.  Contract 
to  be,  if  possible,  for  so  much  per  ton  military  stores  and  supplies 
and  men  carried,  per  mile." 


Every  effort  was  now  concentrated  upon  sending  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Suakin,  and  before  the  end  of  March  about 
ijvooo  men,  including  a  brigade  from  India  and  a  field  battery 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  nearly  7000  camels  and  1000  mules, 
were  there  assembled.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  G.  Graham  was 
^aced  in  command  of  this  force,  with  orders  to  break  down  the 
power  of  Osman  Digna  and  to  press  the  construction  of  the 
nulway  towards  Berber.  The  troc^  at  Suakin,  on  arrival, 
voe  much  harassed  by  small  night  attacks,  which  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  scattered  camps  were  drawn  together.  On  the  19th 
of  Mardi  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  the  cavalry  brigade  and  the 
infantry  of  the  Indian  contingent,  reconnoitred  as  far  as  Hashin, 
finding  the  country  difficult  on  account  of  the  dense  mimosa 
scrub.  The  enemy  occupied  the  hills  and  fired  upon  the  cavalry. 
Oa  the  90th  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  about  9060  men,  again  advanced 
to  Hashin,  and  Dehilbat  hill  was  taken  by  the  Berk- 
shire regiment  and  the  Royal  Marines.  A  squadron 
of  the  9th  Royal  Lancets,  which  was  diunounted  in 
the  thick  bush,  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  9  men;  but 
dsewbere  the  Arabs  never  succeeded  in  dosing,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  Suakin  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  East  Surrey 
ngjmcnt  in  a  aeriba  covering  some  low  hills  near  Hashin  viUage. 
Thfc  total  British  loss  was  9  killed  and  39  wounded. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  a  force,  consisting  of  two  British  and 
three  Indian  battalions,  with  a  naval  brigade,  a  squadron  of 
lancers,  two  companies  of  engineers,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  camcb*  carrying  water  and  supplies,  under 
Major-Gcneral  Sir  J.  McNeill,  started  from  Suakin  for 
Tamai,  with  orders  to  form  a  half-way  zeriba.  The  advance 
«as  much  impeded  by  the  dense  bush,  and  the  force  halted  at 
Tofrik,  about  6  m.  out,  at  10.30  a.v.  A  native  had  brought 
iaformation  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  while  the  xeriba 
vas  being  formed,  and  this  actually  occurred.  The  force  was 
ought  putly  unprepared  soon  after  3.30  P.V.,  and  severe  fighting 
took  place.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  aaval  brigade,  the  Berkshire  regiment,  the  Royal  Marines, 
aad  the  15th  Sikhs  showing  the  greatest  gallantry.  The 
casoalties,  including  those  among  non-combatants,  were  150 
killed,  148  mining,  and  174  wounded.  More  than  500  camels 
vcre  killed.  The  tribesmen  lost  more  than  1 000  killed.  As  soon 
ai  firing  was  heard  at  Suakin,  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  two  battalions 
of  Goaids  and  a  battery,  of  horse  artillery,  started  for  Tofrik, 
bat  returned  on  bring  assured  that  reinforcements  were  not 
nqnred.  On  the  34th  and  a6th  convoys  proceeding  in  square 
to  Tofrik  were  attacked,  the  enemy  bring  repulsed  without 
£ficalty.  On  the  3nd  of  April  a  force  exceeding  7000  men, 
14  goas  and  x6oo  transport  animals,  started  from  Suakin 


at  4.30  A.IC.,  and  Uvonacked  twdve  hours  htter  at  Tesela  Hill. 
Next  morning  an  advance  was  made  towards  Tamai,  and  a 
number  of  huts  in  the  Khor  Ghob  were  burned.  The  force 
then  returned  to  Suakin.  The  railway  was  now  pushed  on 
without  interruption,  reaching  Otao  on  the  30lh.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  May  a  combined  movement  was  made  from  Suakin 
and  Otao,  which  resulted  in  the  surprise  and  break-up  of  a  force 
of  the  enemy  under  Mahommed  Sardun,  and  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
operation  was  marked,  and  large  numbers  of  tribesmen  placed 
themsdves  unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  G.  Graham. 
A  great  native  movement  could  now  have  been  organized, 
which  would  have  kept  the  route  to  Berber  and  enabled  the 
railway  to  be  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

MeanwhUe  many  communications  had  passed  between  the 
war  office  and  Lord  Wobdey,  who  at  first  believed  that  Berber 
could  be  taken  before  the  summer.  In  a  long  despatch  ^^ 
of  tlie  6th  of  March  he  discussed  the  general  situation,  ^^^ 
and  pointed  out  that  although  the  force  at  his  disposal  mi 
"was  amply  sufficient"  for  raising  the  siege  of  Khartum  " 
and  defeating  the  mahdi,  the  conditions  were  changed , 
by  the  fall  of  the-town.  It  was  now  'impossible .  . . 
to  undertake  any  offensive  operations  until  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,"  when  twdve  additional  British  battalions,  four 
strong  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  and  two  R.HIA.  batteries, 
together  with  a  Urge  extensioa  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  railway, 
eleven  steamers,  and  three  hundred  more  whale-boats,  would 
be  required.  He  considered  it  necessary  to  hold  Dongola,  and 
he  reported  that  he  was  "distributing  this  army  along  the  Idt 
bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  open  reach  of  water  "  between  the 
Hannek  cataract  and  Abu  Dom,  opposite  Merawi.  On  the  30th 
of  March  Lord  Wolsdey  quitted  the  army  and  proceeded  to 
Cairo.  A  doud  having  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  Sudan  was  ordered  on 
the  1 1  th  of  May.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet, 
the  new  secretary  of  state  for  war,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  inquired, 
whether  the  retirement  could  be  arrested,  but  Major-Gcneral 
Sir  R.  Btiller  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  reoccupation  would 
be  great,  and  that  if  Dongola  was  to  be  hdd,  a  fresh  expedition 
would  be  required.  On  the  2 and  of  June,  before  the  British 
rearguard  had  left  Dongola,  the  mahdi  died.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Suakin  force  b^^  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  the  friendly 
tribes,  deprived  of  support,  were  compelled  to  make  terms 
with  Osman  Digna,  who  was  soon  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Kassala,  which  capitulated  in  August,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
asSennar. 

The  failure  of  the  operations  in  the  Sudan  had  been  absolute 
and  complete,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation,  which  caused  vacillation  and  dday,  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  route  by  which,  having  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  decision,  the  rdid  of  General  Gordon  and  Khartum  was 
impossible.  (G.  S.  C) 

Military  OpBSAnoNS  in  Egyft  and  the  Sitdan, 

18S5  TO  1896 

The  operations  against  Mahdism  during  the  deven  years 
from  the  end  of  the  Nile  expedition  and  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Sudan  to  the  commencement  of  the  Dongola  campaign  will 
be  more  easily  understood  if,  instead  of  narrating  them  in  one 
chronological  sequence,  the  operations  in  each  province  are 
considered  separately.  The  mahdi,  Mahommed  Ahmed,  died 
at  Omdurman  on  the  32nd  of  June  1885.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  principal  khalifa,  Abdullah  d  Taalsha,  a  Baggara  Arab, 
who  for  the  next  thirteen  years  ruled  the  Sudan  with  despotic 
power.  Crud,  vicious,  unscrupulous  and  strong,  the  country 
groaned  beneath  his  oppression.  He  removed  all  possible  rivals, 
concentrated  at  Omdurman  a  strong  military  force  composed 
of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  and  maintained  the  ascendancy  of  that 
tribe  over  all  others.  As  the  British  troops  retired  to  Upper 
Egypt,  his  followers  srized  the  evacuated  country,  and  the 
khalifa  cherished  the  idea,  already  formulated  by  the  mahdi, 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  for  some  years  he  was  too  much 
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occupied  in  quelling  risings,  massacring  the  Egyptians  In  the 
Sudan,  and  fighting  Abyssinia,  to  move  seriously  in  the 
matter. 

Upper  Egypt.^Mahommed  el  Rheir,  dervish  amir  of  Dongola, 
however,  advanced  towards  the  frontier  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  came  in  touch  with  the  frontier 
field  force,  a  body  of  some  3000  men  composed  in  nearly  equal 
parts  of  British  and  Egyptian  troops.  A  month  of  harassing 
skirmishes  ensued,  during  which  the  Egyptian  troops  showed 
their  mettle  at  Mograka,  where  aoo  of  them  held  the  fort 
against  a  superior  number  of  dervishes,  and  in  combats  at 
Ambigol,  Kosha  and  Firket.  Sir  Frederick  Stephenson,  com- 
manding the  Britidi  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt,  then  con- 
centrated the  frontier  field  force  at  Firket,  and  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  at  Ginnls  on  the  30th  of  December  1885, 
completely  defeating  it  and  capturing  two  guns  and  twenty 
baxmers.  It  was  here  the  new  Egyptian  army  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  and  acquitted  itself  very  creditably.  Although 
checked,  the  dervishes  were  not  discouraged,  and  continued 
to  press  upon  the  frontier  in  frequent  raids,  and  thus  in  many 
bloody i  skirmishes  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
were  developed.  In  April  1886  the  frontier  was  drawn  back  to 
Wadi  Haifa,  a  fortified  camp  at  the  northern  end  of  the  desolate 
defile,  Batn-el-Hagar,  through  which  the  NUe  tumbles  amid 
bUck,  rocky  hills  hi  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  debouches  on 
a  wide  plain.  The  protection  of  the  frontier  was  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  army,  a  British  force  remaining  at  Assuan, 
aoo  m.  to  the  north,  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency,  and  two 
years  later  even  this  precaution  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

In  October  x886  Wad  en  Nejumi,  the  amir  who  had  defeated 
Hicks  Pasha  in  Kordofan  three  years  before,  and  led  the  assault 
at  Khartum  when  General  Coition  was  slain  in  January  1885, 
replaced  Mahommed  el  Kheir  as  "  commander  of  the  force  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,"  and  brought  large  reinforcements  to 
Dongola.  An  advanced  column  under  Nur-el-Kanzi  occupied 
Sarras  in  April  1887,  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  force  imder 
Colonel  H.  Chermside  on  the  38th  of  that  month,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Nur-el-Kanzi 
was  killed  and  ten  standards  taken. 

The  troubles  in  Darfur  and  with  Abyssinia  (q.v.)  induced  the 
khalifa  to  reduce  the  garrisons  of  the  north;  nevertheless,  the 
dervishes  reoccupied  Sarras,  continued  active  in  raids  and  skir- 
mishes, and  destroyed  the  railway  south  of  Sarras,  which  during 
the  Nile  expedition  of  1884  and  1885  had  been  carried  as  far  as 
Akasha.  It  was  not  until  May  1889  that  an  invasion  of  the 
frontier  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted.  At  this  time  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  khalifa  were  at  their  height:  the  rebellions 
in  Darfur  and  Kordofan  had  been  stamped  out,  the  anti-mahdi 
was  dead,  and  even  the  dervish  defeat  by  the  Abyssinians  had 
been  converted  by  the  death  of  King  John  and  the  capture  of 
hb  body  into  a  success.  It  was  therefore  an  importune  time  to 
try  to  sweep  the  Turks  and  the  British  into  the  sea.  On  the  2  2nd 
of  June  Nejumi  was  at  Sarras  with  over  6000  fighting  men  and 
8000  followers.  On  the  and  of  July  Colonel  J.  VVodehouse 
headed  off  a  part  of  this  force  from  the  river  at  Axgin,  and,  after 
a  sharp  action,  completely  defeated  it,  killing  900,  among  whom 
were  many  important  amirs^,  and  taking  500  prisoners  and  12 
banners,  with  very  small  loss  to  his  own  troops.  A  British 
brigade  was  on  its  way  up  stream,  but  the  sirdar,  who  had  already 
arrived  to  take  the  command  in  person,  decided  not  to  wait  for 
it.  The  Egyptian  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  the  20th  Hussars, 
concentrated  at  Toski,  and  thence,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
General  Grenfell,  with  slight  loss,  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  Wad  en  Nejumi,  most  of  his  amirs,  and  more 
than  X20O  Arabs  were  killed;  4000  prisoners  and  147  standards 
were  taken,  and  the  dervish  army  practically  destroyed.  No 
further  serious  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  the  frontier,  of 
which  the  most  southerly  outpost  was  at  once  advanced  to  Sarras. 
The  escape  from  Omdurman  of  Father  Ohrwalder  and  of  two 
of  the  captive  nuns  in  December  1891,  of  Father  Rossignoli  in 
October  1S94,  and  of  Slatin  Bey  in  February  1895,  revealed  the 
condition  of  the  Sudaa  to  the  outside  world,  threw  a  vivid  light 
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on  the  rule  of  the  khalifa,  and  corroborated  information  already 
received  of  the  discontent  which  existed  among  the  tribes  with 
the  oppression  and  despotism  under  which  they  lived. 

Tke  EaOem  Sudan. — In  1884  Colonel  Chermside,  governor 
of  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  entered  into  arrangements  with  King 
John  of  Abyssinia  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  Egyptian 
garrisons.  Gera,  Amadib,  Senhit  and  Gallabat  were,  in  con- 
sequence, duly  succoured,  and  their  garrisons  and  Egjrptian 
populations  brought  away  to  the  coast  by  the  Abyssinians  in 
1885.  Unfortunately  famine  compelled  the  garrison  of  Kaasala 
to  capitulate  on  the  30th  of  July  of  that  year,  and  Osman  Digna 
hurried  there  from  Tamai  to  raise  a  force  with  which  to  meet 
the  Abyssinian  general,  Ras  Alula,  who  was  preparing  for  its 
relief.  By  the  end  of  August  Osman  Digna  had  occupied  Kufit, 
in  the  Barea  country,  with  10,000  men  and  entrenched  himself. 
On  the  23rd  of  September  Ras  Alula  attacked  him  there  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  routed  him  with  great  slaughter. 
Over  3000  dervishes  with  their  principal  amirs,  except  C^man 
Digna,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  more  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit.  The  Abyssinians  lost  40  oii&cerB  and  1500  men  killed, 
besides  many  more  wounded.  Instead  of  marching  on  to  Kassala, 
Ras  Alula,  who  at  this  time  was  much  offended  by  the  transfer 
of  Massawa  by  the  Egyptians  to  Italy,  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Asmara,  and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  further  efforts 
to  extricate  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  grip  of  the  khalifa. 
Meanwhile  Osman  Digna,  who  had  fled  from  Kufit  to  Kassala, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy  captives  at  Kassala. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin  there  were  many  tribes 
disaffected  to  the  khalifa's  cause,  and  in  the  autumn  of  x886 
Colonel  H.  Kitchener,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  Red 
Sea  littoral,  judiciously  arranged  a  combination  of  them  to 
overthrow  Osman  Digna,  with  the  result  that  his  stronghold  at 
Tamai  was  captured  on  the  7th  of  October,  200  of  his  men  killed, 
and  $0  prisoners,  17  guns  and  a  vast  store  of  rifles  and  anununi- 
tion  captured.  For  about  a  year  there  was  comparative  quiet. 
Then  at  the  end  of  1887  Osman  Digna  again  advanced  towards 
Suakin,  but  his  force  at  Taroi  was  routed  by  the  „__^^ 
"  Fricndlies,"  and  he  fell  back  on  Handub.  Kitchener 
unsuccessfuUy  endeavoured  to  capture  Osman  Digna  on  the  1 7th 
of  January  x888,  but  in  the  attack  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  was  shortly  after  invalided.  Later  in  the  year  Osman  Digna 
collected  a  large  force  and  besieged  Suakin.  In  December  the 
sirdar  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Cairo,  and  on  the  30th 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  dervishes  in  their  trenches  at 
Gemaiza,  clearing  the  whole  line  and  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  enemy,  who  retired  towards  Handub,  and  the  country 
was  again  fairly  quiet  for  a  time.  During  1889  and  1890  Tokar 
became  the  centre  of  dervish  authority,  while  Handub  continued 
to  be  occupied  for  the  khalifa.  In  January  X89X  Osman  Digna 
showed  signs  of  increased  activity,  and  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Charles)  Holled  Smith,  then  governor  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral, 
attacked  Handub  successfully  on  the  27th  and  occupied  it,  then 
seized  Trinkitat  and  Tcb,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  fought 
the  decisive  action  of  Afafit,  occupied  Tokar,  and  drove  Osman 
Digna  back  to  Temrin  with  a  loss  of  700  men,  including  ^^^^^ 
all  his  chief  amirs.  This  action  proved  the  final  blow  ^jjjjf  ^' 
to  the  dervish  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin, 
for  although  raiding  continued  on  a  small  scale,  the  tribes  were 
growing  tired  of  the  khalifa's  rule  and  refused  to  support  Osnuux 
Digna. 

In  the  spring  of  X89X  an  agreement  was  made  between  En^nd 
and  Italy  by  which  the  Italian  forces  in  Eritrea  were  at  liberty, 
if  they  were  able,  to  capture  and  occupy  Kassala,  which  lay  dose 
to  the  western  boimdaiy  of  their  new  colony,  on  condition  that 
they  restored  it  to  Egypt  at  a  future  day  when  required  to  do  so. 
Three  years  passed  before  they  availed  themselves  of  this  agreed 
ment.  In  1893  the  dervishes,  X2,ooo  strong,  under  Ahmed  Ali, 
invaded  Eritrea,  and  were  met  on  the  29th  of  December  at 
Agordat  by  Colonel  Arimondi  with  2000  men  of  a  native  force. 
Ahmed  AU's  force  was  completely  routed  and  himself  killed, 
and  in  the  following  July  Colonel  Baratieri,  with  2500  men, 
made  a  fine  forced  march  from  Agordat.  surprised  and  captured 
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Sudan  Oveutions,  189&-1900 
The  vonderful  progrcst — political,  economical  Uld  lodal— 
which  E(ypt  had  made  during  Britiah  occupation,  to  ably  act 
forth  in  Sir  Alfred  Milnei't  EntlnHd  in  Egyfl  (published  in  iSpi), 
together  vnth  the  revelaiian  in  >o  itrong  a  light  of  the  chanclGi 
of  the  khalifa'i  detpotism  in  the  Sudan  and  the  tniietable  COD- 
ditioQ  ol  hii  Dui^avenied  people,  a*  detailed  in  the  accounlt 
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of  their  captivity  at  Omdarman  by  Father  Ohrwalder  and  Slatin 
Bey  published  in  1892  and  1896),  stirred  public  opinion  in  Great 
B  ritain,  and  brought  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the 
j^j^]|l][|||iL,  Sudan  into  prominence.  A  change  of  minist^  took 
itfM.  '  place  in  1895,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet,  which  had 
consistently  assailed  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  old, 
was  not  unwilling  to  consider  whether  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Egyptian  finance,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  settled 
state  of  its  affairs,  with  a  capable  and  proved  little  army  ready 
to  hand,  did  not  warrant  an  attempt  being  made  to  recover 
gradually  the  Sudan  provinces  abandoned  by  Egypt  iA  1885  on 
the  advice  of  Mr  Gladstone's  government. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  public  and  official  sentiment,  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Italians  by  the  Abyssinians  at  the  battle 
of  Adowa  on  the  ist  of  March  1896,  and  the  critical  state  of 
Kassala— held  by  Italy  at  British  suggestion,  and  now  closely 
invested  by  the  dervishes — made  it  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  to  take  immediate  action. 

On  the  14th  of  March  1896  Major-General  Sir  H.  Kitchener, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Grenfcll  as  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  1893,  received  orders  to  reoccupy  Akaaha,  50  m.  south 
of  Sarras,  and  to  carry  the  railway  on  from  Sarras.  Subsequent 
operations  were  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  resistance  he 
encountered.  On  the  aoth  of  March  Akaaha  was  occupied 
without  opposition  by  an  advanced  column  of  Egyptian  troops 
under  Major  J.  Collinson,  who  formed  an  entrenched  camp  there. 
The  reserves  of  the  Egyptian  army  were  called  out,  and  responded 
with  alacrity.  The  troops  were  concentrated  at  Wadi  Haifa; 
the  railway  reconstruction,  under  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Girouard, 
R.E.,  pushed  southward;  and  a  telegraph  h'ne  followed  the 
advance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Egyptian 
army,  including  reserves,  consisted  of  16  battalions  of  infantry, 
of  which  6  were  Sudanese,  xo  squadrons  of  cavalry,  5  batteries 
of  artillery,  3  compam'es  of  garrison  artillery,  and  B  companies 
of  camel  corps,  and  it  possessed  13  gunboats  for  river  work. 
Colonel  H.  M.  L.  Rundlc  was  chief  of  the  staff;  Major  F.  R. 
Wingate  was  head  of  the  intelligence  department,  with  Slatin 
Bey  as  his  assbtant;  and  Colond  A.  Hunter  was  in  command 
of  Sarras,  and  south.  The  zst  battalion  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire regiment  moved  up  from  Cairo  to  join  the  Egyptian 
army. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  to  Akasha  had  already  relieved 
the  pressure  at  Kassala,  Osman  Digna  having  withdrawn  a 
considerable  force  from  the  investing  army  and  proceeded  with 
it  to  Suakin.  To  meet  Osman  Digna's  movement  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  G.  E.  Lloyd,  the  Suakin  commandant,  advanced  to  the 
Taroi  Wells,  19  m.  south  of  Suakin,  on  the  xsth  of  April  to 
co-operate  with  the  "  Friendlics,"  and  with  Major  H.  M.  Sidney, 
advancing  with  a  small  force  from  Tokar.  His  cavalry,  under 
Major  M.  A.  C.  B.  Fenwick,  went  out  to  look  for  Sidney's  force, 
and  were  surprised  by  a  large  number  of  dervishes.  Fenwick, 
with  some  40  officers  and  men,  seized  an  isolated  hill  and  held 
it  through  the  night,  repulsing  the  dervishes,  who  were  the  same 
night  driven  back  with  such  heavy  loss  in  attacking  Lloyd's 
zeriba  that  they  retired  to  the  hills,  and  comparative  quiet  again 
reigned  at  Suakin.  At  the  end  of  May  an  Indian  brigaide  arrived 
for  garrison  duty,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  were  released  for 
service  on  the  Nile. 

The  dervishes  first  tasat  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian  cavalry 
on  the  Nile  near  Akasha,  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  were  repulsed. 
The  army  concentrated  at  Akadia  early  in  Jime,  and  on  the 
6th  Kitchener  moved  to  the  attack  of  Firket  x6  m.  away,  where 
the  amir  Hamuda,  with  3000  men,  was  encamped.  The  attack 
was  made  in  two  columns:  one,  under  Colonel  Hunter,  marching 
along  the  river-bank,  approached  Firket  from  the  north;  while 
the  other,  under  Major  Bum-Murdoch,  making  a  detour  through 
the  desert,  approached  it  from  the  south.  The  co-operation 
of  the  two  columns  was  admirably  timed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  the  dervish  camp  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  sharp 
fight,  Hamuda  and  many  amirs  and  about  zooo  men  were  killed, 
and  500  prisoners  taken.  The  dash  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  in  this  victory  were  a  good  augupr  for  the  futurft 


By  the  end  of  June  the  railway  was  advanced  beyond  Akaaha. 
and  headquarters  were  at  Kosha,  10  m.  farther  south.  Cholera 
and  fever  were  busy  both  with  the  North  Staffordshire  regiment 
at  Gemai,  whither  they  had  been  moved  on  its  approach,  and 
with  the  Egyptian  troops  at  the  front,  and  carried  off  many 
officers  and  men.  The  railway  reached  Kosha  early  in  August; 
the  cholera  disappeared,  and  stores  were  collected  and  arrange- 
ments steadily  made  for  a  farther  advance.  The  North  Stafford- 
shire  moved  up  to  the  front,  and  in  September  the  army  moved  on 
Kerma,  which  was  found  to  be  evacuated,  the  dervishes  having 
crossed  the  river  to  Hafir.  There  they  were  attacked  by  the  gun- 
boats and  Kitchener's  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  forced 
to  retire,  with  their  commander,  Wad  Bishara,  seriously  wounded. 
Dongola  was  bombarded  by  the  gunboats  and  captured  by  the 
army  oh  the  33rd  of  September.  Bishara  and  his  men  retreated, 
but  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  until  the  retreat  became  a 
hopeless  rout.  Guns,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  large 
stores  of  grain  and  dates,  were  captured,  many  prisoners  taken, 
while  hundreds  surrendered  voluntarily,  among  them  a  brother 
of  the  amir  Wad  en  Nejumi.  The  dervish  Dongola  army  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  Debba  was  seized  on  the  3rd  October, 
Korti  and  Merawi  occupied  soon  after,  and  the  principal  sheiks 
came  in  and  submitted  to  the  sirdar.  The  Dongola  campaign 
was  over,  and  the  province  recovered  to  Egypt.  The  Indian 
brigade  at  Suakin  returned  to  India,  and  was  replaced  by 
Egyptians.  The  North  Staffordshire  returned  to  Cairo.  The 
work  of  consolidation  began,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  farther  advance  when  everything  should  be  ready. 

The  railway  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  was  continued  to 
Kernm,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  3rd  cataract; 
but  the  sirdar  had  conceived  the  bold  project  of  cutting 

off  the  great  angle  of  the  Nile  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Abu 

Hamed,  involving  neariy  600  m.  of  navigation  and  U9r, 
including  the  4th  cataract,  by  constructing  a  railway 
across  the  Nubian  desert,  and  so  bringing  his  base  at  Wadi  Haifa 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  force,  when  it  should  have  advanced 
to  Abu  Hamed,  instead  of  ten  days.  Early  in  1897  this  nejir  line 
of  railway  was  commenced  from  Wadi  Haifa  across  the  great 
Nubian  desert  230  m.  to  Abu  Hamed.  The  first-mentioned 
line  reached  Kerma  in  May,  and  by  July  the  second  had  advanced 
130  m.  into  the  desert  towards  Abu  Hamed,  when  it  became 
necessary,  before  it  was  carried  farther,  to  secure  that  terminus 
by  an  advance  from  Merawi. 

In  the  meantime  the  khalifa  was  not  idle.  He  occupied  Aba 
Klea  wells  and  Metemma;  recalled  the  amir  Ibrahim  Khalil, 
with  4000  men,  from  the  Ghczira;  brought  to  Omdurman  the 
army  of  the  west  under  Mahmud — some  xo,ooo  men;  entrusted 
the  line  of  the  Atbara — Ed  Damer,  Adarama,  Asubri  and  El 
Fasher — to  Osman  Digna;  constructed  defences  in  the  Shabluka 
gorge;  and  personally  superintended  the  organization  and  drill 
of  the  forces  gathered  at  Omdurman,  and  the  collection  of  vast 
stores  of  food  and  supplies  of  camels  for  offensive  expeditions. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  chief  of  the  Jaalin  tribe,  AbdaUa 
wad  Said,  who  occupied  Metemma,  angered  by  the  khalifa, 
made  his  submission  to  Kitchener  and  asked  for  support,  at  the 
same  time  foolishly  sending  a  defiant  letter  to  the  khidlfa.  The 
sirdar  sent  him  rifles  and  ammunition  across  the  desert  from 
Korti;  but  before  they  arrived,  Mahmud's  army,  sent  by  the 
khalifa,  swept  down  on  Metemma  on  the  xst  of  July  and  mas- 
sacred Abdalla  wad  Said  and  his  garrison. 

On  the  a9th  of  July,  after  several  reconnaissances,  Major- 
General  Hunter,  with  a  flying  oolunm,  marched  up  the  Nile 
from  near  Merawi  to  Abu  Hamed,  133  m.  distant,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Monassir  desert.  He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August  and 
captured  it  by  storm,  the  dervishes  losing  350  killed  and  56 
prisoners.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  gunboats  had  sur- 
mounted the  4th  cataract  and  reached  Abu  Hamed.  Berber  was 
found  to  be  deserted,  and  occupied  by  Hunter  on  the  5th  of 
September,  and  in  the  following  month  a  large  force  was  en- 
trenched there.  The  khalifa,  fearing  an  attack  on  Omdurman, 
moved  Osman  Digna  from  Adarama  to  Shendi.  In  the  33rd  of 
October  Hunter,  with  a  flying  column  lightly  equipped,  left 
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Berber  for  Adarama,  which  he  burned  on  the  and  of  November, 
and  after  reconnoitring  for  40  m.  up  the  Atbara,  returned  to 
Berber.  The  Nik  was  falling,  and  Kitchener  decided  to  keep  the 
guaboats  above  the  impassable  rapid  at  Um  Tuir,  4  m.  north  of 
ibe  cooiluence  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile,  where  he  constructed 
a  fort.  The  gunboats  made  repeated  reconnaissances  up  the 
river,  bombarding  Metemma  with  effect.  The  railway  reached 
Abu  Hamed  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  pushed  rapidly 
forward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  Berber. 

The  forces  of  the  khalifa  remaining  quiet,  the  sirdar  visited 
Kassala  and  negotiated  with  the  Italian  General  Caneva  for  its 
restoration  to  Egypt.  The  Italians  were  anxious  to  leave  it ;  and 
00  Gkristmas  day  1897  Cotonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  Charles) 
Parsons,  with  an  Egyptian  force  from  Suakin,  took  it  formally 
over,  together  with  a  body  of  Arab  irregulars  employed  by  the 
Italians.  These  troops  were  at  once  despatched  to  capture  the 
dervish  posts  at  Asabri  and  El  Fasher,  which  they  did  with  small 
bss. 

On  his  return  from  Kassala  to  Berber  the  sirdar  received 
information  of  an  intended  advance  of  the  khalifa  northward. 
He  at  once  ordered  a  concentration  of  Egyptian  troops 
towards  Berber,  and  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  a  British 
brigade.  By  the  end  of  January  the  concentration 
wms  complete,  and  the  British  brigade,  under  Major- 
Gcoeral  Gatacre,  was  at  Dakbesh,  south  of  Abu  Hamed.  Dis- 
agreement among  the  khalifa's  generals  postponed  the  dervish 
advance  and  gave  Kitchener  much- needed  time.  But  at  the 
end  of  February,  Mabmud  crossed  the  Nile  to  Shendi  with  some 
11.000  fighting  men,  and  with  Osman  Digna  advanced  ak>ng 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Aliab,  where  he  struck  across  the 
desert  to  Nakheila,  on  the  Atbara,  intending  to  turn  Kitchener's 
kfi  flank  at  Berber  The  sirdar  took  up  a  position  at  Ras  el 
Hadi,  on  the  Atbara.  His  force  consisted  of  Gatacrc's  British 
brigade  (ist  Warwicks,  Lincolns,  Seaforths  and  Camerons)  and 
Hoafsr's  Egyptian  division  (3  brigades  under  Colonels  Maxwell, 
Mar  Donald  and  Lewis  respectively),  Broad  wood's  cavalry, 
Tndway's  camel  corps  and  Long's  artillery.  The  dervish  army 
Racked  Nakheila  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  entrenched  them- 
idvcs  there  in  a  formidable  aeriba.  After  several  reconnaissances 
ia  which  fighting  took  place  with  Mabmud's  outposts,  it  was 
ascertained  from  prisoners  that  their  army  was  short  of  pro- 
visions and  that  great  leakage  was  going  on.  Kitchener,  there- 
fore, did  not  hurry.  He  sent  his  flotilla  up  the  Nile  and  captured 
Aendi,  the  dcrvbh  depot,  on  the  27th  of  March.  On  the  4th 
of  April  he  advanced  to  Abadar.  A  final  reconnaissance  was 
made  on  the  5th.  On  the  following  day  he  bivouacked  at 
Uadabia.  where  he  construaed  a  strong  aeriba,  which  was 
gurifoocd  by  an  Egyptian  battalion,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
7U1  be  marched  to  the  attack  of  Mabmud's  aeriba,  which,  after 
aa  hour's  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April, 
was  stormed  with  complete  success.  Mahmud  and  several 
hoDdred  dervishes  were  captured,  40  amirs  and  3000  Arabs 
killed,  and  m^ny  more  wounded;  the  rest  escaped  to  Gedaref. 
The  sirdar's  casualties  were  80  killed  and  472  wounded. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  attack  on  the  khah'fa's 
force  at  Omdurman;  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  were 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berber,  and  the  railway  carried 
on  to  the  Atbara.  At  the  end  of  July  reinforcements  were 
forwarded  from  Cairo;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  the  following 
troops  were  cxHicentrated  for  the  advance  at  Wad  Hamad,  above 
Metemma,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  6th  caUract:~British 
division,  under  Major-General  Gatacre,  consisting  of  ist  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  G.  Wauchope  (1st  Warwicks,  Lincolns, 
Seaforths  and  Camerons),  and  2nd  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttelton  (1st  Northumberlands  and 
Cnaadier  Guards,  2nd  Lancashire  and  Rifle  Brigade);  Egyptian 
dtvisioo,under  Major-General  Hunter,  consisting  of  four  brigades, 
CMunandcd  by  Colonels  MacDonald,  Maxwell,  Lewis  and 
CoUinsoo;  mounted  troops — 21st  Lancers,  camel  corps,  and 
Egyptian  cavalry;  artillery,  under  Colonel  Long,  2  British 
batteries,  5  Egyptian  batteries,  and  20  machine  guns;  detach- 
of  Royal  Engineers.    The  flotilla,  under  Commander 
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Keppel,  R.N.,  consisted  of  10  gunboats  and  5  transport  steamers. 
The  total  strength  was  nearly  26,000  men. 

While  the  army  moved  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a 
force  of  Arab  irregulars  or  *'  Friendlies  "  nurched  along  the  east 
bank,  under  command  of  Major  Stuart-Wortley  and 
Lieutenant  Wood,  to  clear  it  of  the  enemy  as  far  as 
the  Blue  Nile;  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  gun- 
boats bombarded  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  breached  the  great  wall  of  Omdurman.  Kitchener  met  with 
no  opposition ;  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  army  bivouacked 
in  aeriba  at  Egeiga,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  within  4  m.  of 
Omdurman.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
the  khalifa's  army,  40,000  strong,  attacked  the  zeriba,  but  was 
repulsed  with  slaughter.  Kitchener  then  moved  out  and  marched 
towards  Omdurman,  when  he  was  again  twice  fiercely  attacked 
on  the  right  flank  and  rear,  MacDonald's  brigade  bearing  the 
brunt.  MacDonald  distinguished  himself  by  his  tactics,  and 
completely  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  a  ist  Lancers  gallantly 
charged  a  body  of  2000  dervishes  which  was  unexpectedly  met  in 
a  khor  on  the  left  flank,  and  drove  them  westward,  the  Lancers 
losing  a  fifth  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
khalifa  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  the  sirdar,  sending  his 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  marched  into  Omdurman.  The  dervish  loss 
was  over  10,000  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  5000  prisoners. 
The  khalifa's  black  flag  was  captured  and  sent  home  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  British  and  Egyptian  casualties  together  were 
under  500.  The  European  prisoners  of  the  khalifa  found  in 
Omdurman—Charles  Ncufeld,  Joseph  Ragnotti,  Sister  Teresa 
Grigolini,  and  some  30  Greek»— were  released;  and  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  September  the  sirdar,  with  representatives  from  every 
regiment,  crossed  the  river  to  Khartum,  where  the  British  and 
Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted,  and  a  short  service  held  in  memory 
of  General  Gordon,  near  the  place  where  he  met  his  death. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman  were  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  khalifa's  army,  the  extinction  of  Mahdism 
in  the  Sudan,  and  the  recovery  of  nearly  all  the  country  formerly 
under  Egyptian  authority. 

The  khalifa  fled  with  a  small  force  to  Obeid  in  Kordofan. 
The  British  troops  were  quickly  sent  down  stream  to  Cairo, 
and  the  sirdar,  shortly  afterwards  created  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum,  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
country  to  some  sort  of  order. 

He  had  first,  however,  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  serious  .matter 
— the  arrival  of  a  French  expedition  at  Fashoda,  on  the  White 
Nile,  some  600  m.  above  Khartum.  He  started  for  the 
south  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  5  gunboats  and 
a  small  force,  dispersed  a  body  of  700  dervishes  at 
Reng  on  the  istb,  and  four  days  later  arrived  at 
Fashoda,  to  find  the  French  Captain  Marchand,  with  120  Sene- 
galese soldiers,  entrenched  there  and  the  French  flag  flying. 
He  arranged  with  Marchand  to  leave  the  political  question 
to  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  and  contented  himself  with  hoisting 
the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  to  the  south  of  the  French  flag, 
and  leaving  a  gunboat  and  a  Sudanese  battalion  to  guard  them. 
He  then  steamed  up  the  river  and  established  a  post  at  Sobat; 
and  after  sending  a  gunboat  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  establish 
another  post  at  Meshra-er-Rek,  he  returned  to  Omdurman. 
The  French  expedition  had  experienced  great  difficulties  in  the 
swampy  region  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  had  reached  Fashoda 
on  the  10th  of  July.  It  had  been  attacked  by  a  dervish  force 
on  the  2sth  of  August,  and  was  expecting  another  attack  when 
Kitchener  arrived  and  probably  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  Fashoda  incident  was  the  subject  of  important  diplomatic 
negotiations,  which  at  one  time  approached  an  acute  phase; 
but  ultimately  the  French  position  was  found  to  be  untenable, 
and  on  the  i-ith  of  December  Marchand  and  his  men  returned 
to  France  by  the  Sobat,  Abyssinia  and  Jibuti.  In  the  following 
March  the  spheres  of  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
Nile  b«sin  were  defined  by  a  declaration  making  an  addition 
to  Article  IV.  of  the  Niger  convention  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  sirdar's  absence  from  Omdurman  Colonel  Hunter 
commanded  »n  expedition  up  the  Blue  Nile,  and  by  the  end  of 
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September  had  occupied  and  garrisoned  Wad  Medani,  Sennar, 
Rarko j  and  Rosdres.  In  t  be  meantime  Colonel  Parsons  marched 
with  1400  men  from  Kassala  on  the  7th  of  September,  to  capture 
Gedaref .  He  encountered  4000  dervishes  under  the  amir  Saadalla 
outside  the  town,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  he  lost 
so  killed  and  80  wounded,  defeated  them  and  occupied  the 
town  on  the  22nd.  The  dervishes  left  500  dead  on  the  field, 
among  whom  were  four  amirs.  Having  strongly  entrenched 
himself,  Parsons  beat  off,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  dervishes,  two 
impetuous  attacks  made  on  the  28th  by  Ahmed  Fedil.  But  the 
garrison  of  Gedaref  suffered  from  severe  sickness,  and  Colonel 
Collinson  was  sent  to  their  aid  with  reinforcements  from  Omdur- 
man.  He  steamed  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Rahad  river  to 
Ain-el-Owega,  whence  he  struck  across  the  desert,  reaching 
Gedaref  on  the  2tst  of  October,  to  find  that  Ahmed  Fedil  had 
gone  south  with  his  force  of  5000  men  towards  Roseires.  Colonel 
Lewis,  who  was  at  Karkoj  with  a  small  force,  moved  to  Roseires, 
where  he  received  reinforcements  from  Omdurman,  and  on  the 
36th  of  December  caught  Ahmed  Fedil's  force  as  it  was  crossing 
the  Blue  Nile  at  Dakheila,  and  after  a  very  severe  fight  cut  it  up. 
The  dervish  loss  was  500  killed,  while  the  Egyptians  had  24 
killed  and  118  wounded.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  fighting 
men  surrendered  later,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  Ahmed  Fedil 
to  join  the  khalifa  in  Kordofan. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1899  Colonel  Walter  Kitchener  was 
despatched  by  his  brother,  in  command  of  a  flying  column  of 
Opgntioag  3000  Egyptian  troops  and  1700  Friendlies,  which  had 
tola*  been  concentrated  at  Faki  Kohl,  on  the  White  Nile, 
some  200  m.  above  Khartum,  to  reconnoitre  the 
khalifa's  camp  at  Sherkela,  130  m.  west  of  the  river, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Baggara  country  in  Kordofan,  and  if  possible 
to  capture  it.  The  position  was  found  to  be  a  strong  one, 
occupied  by  over  6000  men;  and  as  it  was  not  considered 
prudent  to  attack  it  with  an  inferior  force  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  river  base,  the  flying  column  returned.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  khalifa  in  his  far-off 
retreat  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  good  order 
having  been  generally  established  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Sudan,  it  was  decided  to  extend  it  to  Kordofan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  the  khalifa  was  at  Jebel  Gedir,  a  hill 
in  southern  Kordofan,  about  80  m.  from  the  White  Nile,  and 
was  contemplating  an  advance.  Lord  Kitchener  concentrated 
8000  men  at  Kaka,  on  the  river,  380  m.  south  of  Khartum,  and 
moved  inland  on  the  2o(h  of  October.  On  arriving  at  Fongor 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  khalifa  had  gone  north,  and  the 
cavalry  and  camel  corps  having  reconnoitred  Jebel  Gedir,  the  ex- 
pedition returned.  On  the  13th  November  the  amir  Ahmed  Fedil 
debouched  on  the  river  at  £1  Alub,  but  retired  on  finding  Colonel 
Lewis  with  a  force  in  gunboats.  Troops  and  transport  were  then 
concentrated  at  Faki  Kohl,  and  Colonel.  Wingate  sent  with 
reinforcements  from  Khartum  to  take  command  of  the  expedition 
and  march  to  Gedid,  where  it  was  anticipated  the  khalifa  would 
be  obliged  to  halt.  A  flying  column,  comprising  a  s<)uadron  of 
cavalry,  a  field  battery,  6  machine  guns,  6  companies  of  the 
camel  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  details,  in  all  3700 
men,  under  Wingate,  left  Faki  Kohi  on  the  21st  of  November. 
The  very  next  day  he  encountered  Ahmed  Fedil  at  Abu  Aadel, 
drove  him  from  his  position  with  great  loss,  and  captured  his 
camp  and  a  large  supply  of  grain  he  was  convoying  to  the 
khalifa.  Gedid  was  reached  on  the  23rd,  and  the  khalifa  was 
ascertained  to  be  at  Om  Debreikat.  Wingate  marched  at 
midnight  of  the  24th,  and  was  resting  his  troops  on  high  ground 
in  front  of  the  khalifa's  position,  when  at  daybreak  of  the  2Sth 
his  picquets  were  driven  in  and  the  dervishes  attacked.  Tlicy 
west,  repulsed  with  great  sbughter,  and  Wingate 
advancing,  carried  the  camp.  The  khalifa  Abdullah 
el  Taaisha,  unable  to  rally  his  men,  gathered  many  of 
his  principal  amirs  around  him,  among  whom  were 
his  sons  and  brothers,  All  Wad  Helu,  Ahmed  Fedil,  and  other 
well-known  leaders,  and  they  met  their  death  unflinchingly 
from  the  bullets  of  the  advancing  Sudanese  infantry.  Three 
thousand  men  and  29  amirs  of  importance,  including  Shdk-ed- 
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din,  the  khalifa's  eldest  son  and  intended  succesipr,  lorrenderedi 
The  dervish  loss  in  the  two  actions  was  estimated  at  1000  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Egyptian  casualties  were  only  4  killed 
and  29  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  power  of  the  khalifa  and  of 
Mahdism. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1900  Osman  Digna,  who  had  been 
so  great  a  supporter  of  Mahdism  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  and  had 
always  shown  great  discretion  in  securing  the  safety  of  his  own 
person,  was  surrounded  and  captured  at  Jet>el  Warriba,  as  he 
was  wandering  a  fugitive  among  the  hills  beyond  Tokar. 

The  reconquest  of  Dongola  and  the  Sudan  provinces  during  the 
three  yean  from  March  1896  to  December  1898,  considering  the 
enormous  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  country,  was  achieved  at  an 
unprecedented!/  small  cost,  while  the  main  item  of  expenditure— 
the  railway — remains  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
figures  are: — 

Railways ££.1,181.372 

Telegraphs 31.825 

Gunboats IS4>934 

Military 996,223 

Total  .    ££-3.354.354 

Towards  this  expense  the  British  government  gave  a  grant-in-aid  of 
£800,000,  and  the  balance  was  borne  by  the  Egyptian  treasui^. 
The  railway,  delayed  by  the  construction  of  the  big  bridge  over  the 
Atbara.  was  opened  to  the  Blue  Nile  opposite  Khartum,  187  m.  from 
the  Atbara,  at  the  end  of  1899.  (R.  H.  V.) 

BHRENBBRO,  CHRISTIAN  OOITFRIBD  (1795-1876), 
German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Delitzsch  in  Saxony  on  the  X9th 
of  April  1795.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1818,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Beiiin  (1827).  Mean- 
while in  1820  he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  exploration  conducted 
by  General  von  Minutoli  in  Egypt.  They  investigated  parts  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  the  Nile  valley  and  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  where  Ehrenberg  made  a  special  study  of  the  corals. 
Subsequently  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  were  ex- 
amined. Some  results  of  these  travds  and  of  the  important 
collections  that  had  been  made  were  reported  on  by  Humboldt 
in  1826;  and  afterwards  Ehrenberg  was  enabled  to  bring  out 
two  volumes  Symholat  physical  (1828-1834),  in  which  many 
particulars  of  the  mammals,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  were  made  public. 
Other  observations  were  communicated  to  scientific  societies.  In 
1829  he  accompanied  Humboldt  through  eastern  Russia  to  the 
Chinese  frontier.  On  his  return  he  gave  his  attention  to  micro- 
scopical researches.  These  had  an  important  bearing  on  some 
of  the  infusorial  earths  used  for  polishing  and  other  economic 
purposes;  they  added,  moreover,  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  microscopic  organisms  of  certain  ^ological  formations, 
especially  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  modem  marine  and  freshwater 
accumulations.  Until  Ehrenberg  took  up  the  study  it  was  not 
known  that  considerable  masses  of  rock  were  composed  of 
minute  forms  of  animals  or  plants.  He  demonstrated  also  that 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  was  due  to  organisms.  He 
continued  until  late  in  life  to  investigate  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms of  the  deep  sea  and  of  various  geological  formations.  He 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  June  1876. 

Publications. — Die  Infusioustkurcken  ah  voUkommene  Ort^auis» 
men  (2  vols,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1838);  iiikroieologie  (2  vols.  fol..  Leipzig. 
1854);  and  "  Fortsetxung  der  mikrogeologischen  Studien/  in 
Abhamdi.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissemsckafi  (Berlin.  1875). 

BRRENBRBITSTBIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  facing  Coblena, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of 
boats,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  Frankfort-on-Main-Cologne. 
Pop.  (including  the  garrison)  5300.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  tanneries, 
soap-works  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Above  the  town, 
facing  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel,  on  a  rock  400  ft.  high,  lies  the 
magnificent  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  considered  practically 
impregnable.  The  sides  towards  the  Rhine  and  the  south  and 
south-east  are  precipitous,  and  on  the  south  side,  on  which  is 
the  winding  approach,  slron^y  defended.  The  central  fort  or 
citadel  is  flanked  by  a  double  line  of  works  with  three  tiers  of 
casemate  batteries.    The  works  towards  the  north  and  north-«ast 
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tion  ol  Aichbifhop  Hillln  {de  Fillcmignc)  o( 
Tncr.  who  unnphcnrd  iht  dcFenca  in  usj.  Tboe  vtit 
ipin  (Htiidcd  by  Archbishop  Henry  II.  (de  Ftntirange)  in 
tiSA.  iDd  by  Archbilhop  John  II.  a(  Baden  in  uBr.  In  1631 
ii  »u  tuiiTDdcred  by  ihe  archbishop  elector  Philip  Chritlopher 
voD  Saetoii  lo  Ibc  French,  bul  was  rmovered  by  the  iRiperisI* 
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but  in  17J9  they  Iode  it  ana  neia  it  iiu  1)01.  it  nai 
'■l°c'u<led  in  179;,  i;q6  and  i;^;,  in  vain;  but  in  179 
lU/ved  it  into  lurrendeT,  and  it  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  t 
blf*  it  up  before  evacuating  it.     At  the  aecond  peace  o 
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ratted  by  General  E.  L.  Aster  (1778-18SS). 

rbe  Moibita  Uudl  "i-  "-i")-  »'  "'  »™t ''™  Ephraim  to 
beu  iribate  to  Eglon  liing  of  Moab,  vho  had  cnwed  over  the 
Jodii  isd  leiictl  the  dislrici  around  Jericho.  Being,  like  the 
Bnjaniui,  lefl-baodcd  (cf  u.  tO),  he  was  able  la  conceal  a 
dion  ami  srike  down  the  liing  before  his  intenliona  were  sus- 
icclal  He  locked  Eglon  in  his  chamber  and  escaped.  The 
on  [nun  Ml  Ephnim  collected  under  his  leadenhip  and  by 
Kfiiat  the  foidl  of  the  Jordan  were  able  lo  cut  off  the  Moabilet. 
Ht  ii  oiled  Iht  son  of  Ora  ■  Benjamile,  but  >ince  both  Ehud 
lul  Ctn  aie  tribal  nantei  (9  Sam.  xvi.  j,  i  Chcon.  viii.  3,  s  sq.) 
II  hit  been  thought  that  this  notice  Is  not  genuine.  The  tribe 
cl  Benjanua  raiely  appcan  in  the  old  history  of  the  Hebrews 
bcfort  tlw  time  of  Saul.     See  further  Benjauim:  Jueices. 

BIOmOCK,  a  town  of  Cemuny,  in  the  Icingdom  of  Saisny, 
gear  the  MoJde,  on  the  bicden  of  Bc^nia,  17  m.  by  raU  S.S.E. 
ef  Zwickao.  Pop.  (190s)  7460.  It  ia  1  principal  icat  of  the 
Unbeor  embroidery  which  was  introduced  in  1775  by  Clara 
AetCTBann.  Il  pcoaeiaea  chemical  and  tobacco  manufac  lories, 
ud  tig  and  inn  work*.  It  haaalio  a  brgc  cattle  market.  Eiben- 
it«k,  iDtelher  with  Scbwaneabeig,  was  acquired  by  purchaM 
ia  ISU  by  Saxony  and  wai  cnnted  municipal  li^ti  in  Ibe 
iaUniog  jear. 

DCBUBQ,  JULIUS  (1814'iaqj),  German  musial  conpoKr, 
nshtnat  DtlsaeldDrf  ontheijth  of  June  1814.  When  he  was 
niselitn  he  enteied  the  Bnuseb  Conservatoire,  wh^  he  took 
int  piiiet  fee  violin-playing  and  composition.  For  eleven  years 
he  occupied  the  post  ol  profeasor  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva. 
Ia  ils7  be  went  10  the  United  Sulea,  staying  two  yean  in  New 
Yvt  and  then  proceedii^  to  Boston,  where  he  became  tlirector 
rf  ill  DRhrUn  at  the  Beaton  Uuaeum.  In  1867  he  founded  the 
BeSoa  CanKtvatory  of  Music.  Eichberg  published  aeveral 
cdialioaal  woeka  00  music ;  and  hit  foiu  operettsa,  The  Dtclor 
tfAkadan,  The  Sat  ef  Tyrel.  Tht  Tgn  Caiii  and  A  MgU  in 
Kemi,  wen  hi^ily  popiilai.     He  died  in  Boton  on  the  iSth  ol 

acBDimrr,  josiph,  frejhbrr  tor  (1788-1817), 

Cenna  poet  and  romiDCe.writcr,  wgi  bom  at  Lubowitz.  near 
"  '"      iBSilesia,ontbe  lotbof  Marcb  1788.     Hestudledlaw 
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where  be  resided  until 
JHanl  (be  Pmaaian  aimy  aa  a  volanleer  in  the  famous  LDlioiir 
orja.  When  peace  waa  concluded  in  1815,  be  left  the  army, 
ud  a  Ibe  following  year  be  waa  appointed  to  I  judicial  oKct 
u  BrslaB.  He  nbsequenlty  held  limibr  offices  at  Diniig 
lAagiberg  and  Berlin.     Retiring  from  public  service  In  1844, 
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Thus  he  ia  mosl  lucceatful  in  hit  shorter  romaoca  and  dramai, 
where  constructive  power  is  least  called  for.  His  first  vrork, 
written  in  1811,  waa  a  romance,  .4 jftKWHf  und  Gtienwarl  (i8e  j). 
This  was  followed  (I  ahott  intervals  by  several  othen,  among 
which  the  foremost  place  is  hy  general  consent  assigned  to  Am 
dem  UbtK  eimi  TiHiie*uliii  (1816},  which  has  ofleD  been  re- 
printed. Of  his  dramas  may  be  mentioned  ExhUk  xn  Scmana 
(i8i8]:andCert(U(f/eUn>nifs>tni&iiri(iS3ii),boIhtnigedie*; 
and  a  comedy,  Die  Freio  (iSjj).  He  also  translated  several 
of  Calderon's  religious  dramaa  {Geiaicke  Sdiatupiete.  liifi). 
Il  is,  however,  through  his  lyrics  {CedicUt,  Erst  collecled  iBj7) 
thai  Eichcndotfl  is  best  known;  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  ol 
the  tomanlic  movement.  No  one  has  given  moit  beautiful 
an  than  he  to  the  poetry  of  a  wandering  life;  often, 
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the  twilight  lores 
f  Germany,  as  in  the  dramatic  lyric  WaUeiiesprack  or  At/ 
i*er  Biag.  Their  language  ia  simple  and  muaical,  which  makes 
hem  very  suitable  for  singing,  and  they  have  been  often  set, 
lolibly  by  Schubert  and  Schumann. 

In  the  bter  yean  of  hit  ble  Eichendorfl  published  several 
lorks  on  subjects  in  literary  history  and  criticism  auch  as  Ober 
ie  tUoKlte  luuf  rdiiillie  Bcdtuluni  der  nmen  rumaiiliiilm 
'neiie  in  DetOiiUmui  {1847],  Df  dmliilie  Simati  da  IS. 
Jalirkuiulirli  IK  ifl'vM  VtrkalUiu  tun  CirulenlliHm  (iSsi), 
and  CesikiiliU  ia  peetiicken  LilUralur  DtnliiUamU  (1856), 
but  Ihe  value  of  these  works  is  impaired  by  the  author's  rc- 
aciionaiy  standpoint.  An  edition  of  his  coUecKd  Works  In  six 
volumes,  appeared  at  Lcipaig  in  1B70. 
Eichendocfl's  Sdwll/c 

lateu  edition  is  that  ed 
A  ffood  aeleclion  editet 
Kanchaer't  DhikIhN. 

(J  voU.).    Cp.  H.  von  E 

BICHHORH,  JOHAm  QOTTPRieD  (17S1-1817},  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  DDrrenummem,  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  on  the  i6lfa  of  October  1751.  He  was 
educated  at  the  state  school  in  Welkenbeim,  where  hia  father 
was  superintendent,  at  Ihe  gymnaaium  at  Keilbronn  and  at  the 
university  of  GOttingen  {i770-r;)4),  tludying  under  J.  D. 
Hichaelia.  In  1774  he  received  Ihe  rectorship  of  the  gymnaaium 
at  Ohrdruf,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and  in  the  following  year  waa 
made  piofcssar  of  Oriental  language*  at  Jens.  On  the  death 
of  Michaelis  In  1788  he  waa  elected  professor  ariitarita  at 
GSilingen,  where  he  lectured  not  only  on  Oriental  languages  and 
on  the  eiegesisof  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  on  politi 
cal  bisloiy.  His  heallb  wu  shattered  in  1815,  but  he  continue' 
bis  lectures  until  attacked  by  fever  on  the  14th  of  June  iS>7. 
He  died  on  the  i7lh  ol  that  montb.  Eichhom  baa  been  alltil 
"  Ihe  louDder  of  modem  Old  Testament  criticism."  H*  first 
properly  recognized  its  scope  and  problems,  and  began  many  ol 
its  most  important  dlscusilDns.  "  My  greatest  trouble."  be 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edilion  ol  hia  £iiifiitaiii, "  I  bad 
to  bestow  on  a  hitherto  uonorked  held— on  the  tnvettlgalion  ol 
the  inner  nature  of  the  Old  TeaiameBl  with  Ibe  help  ol  tbe  Higher 
Criticism (nolanewnameloany humanist)."  Hit  inveMlgationi 
led  him  lo  the  conclusion  that  "  most  of  tbe  writings  ol  Ibe 
Hebrews  have  passed  through  several  bands."  He  took  for 
granted  that  all  the  ao-ctlled  lupemalural  facU  relating  to  (he 
Old  and  New  TestamenU  were  explicable  on  natural  principles. 
"  " ■         ■  "  ■     ■      ol  the  1     ■ 


•odd.  and  Ic 
•ere  then  gei 


iliefs  « 


'rally  in  vogue.  He  did  not. 
religious  ideas  of  much  importance  for  modem  limes; 
ey  interested  him  merely  hislorically  and  for  tbe  light  they 
a  upon  aniifiuity.  He  regarded  mtny  books  of  the  Old 
rsliment  «!  spurious,  questioned  the  genuineness  ol  j  PiUr 
id  Jvie,  denied  Ibe  Paubne  authorship  ol  Tiwwiky  and  Titut, 
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4nd  luggested  Ihil  (be  canonical  goapcli  wCK  bued  upon  vuiou 
InnslltiOD)  ind  editioiu  o(  >  primsry  Arimiic  gospel.  He  di 
not  ippreciiu  u  laEScicnlly  u  Dsvid  Stnuu  and  llie  TUbinge 
trilici  the  difficulties  which  a  natuut  theory  hu  to  lurmoun 
nor  did  he  support  bii  conduiiooi  by  luch  cUbonle  diiciuaioi 


DCHHOBH,  KARL  FRlEDHieH  (1781-1854),  Gcnnu  juriit, 
ion  ol  the  prKcding.  ms  bom  it  Jeu  on  the  »th  tl  Navcmbei 
17S1.  He  entered  the  university  of  CiStlinpn  In  179}.  In  i8ss 
he  obtained  the  profeuonhip  ot  lav  at  FianLfort-on-Odet, 
holding  it  tilt  1811,  when  he  accepted  the  lame  chair  at  Beilln, 
On  the  call  10  arnit  in  iSij  he  became  a  captain  al  hone,  and 
received  al  the  end  o(  Ibe  war  the  decontion  of  the  Iron  Croai. 
In  iSi;  be  was  oHeRd  the  chair  of  law  al  Giiltingen,  and,  pre- 
(erting  it  to  the  Beibo  prolnsonhip,  taught  there  with  great 
luccesj  till  ill-health  compelled     '  '      '      


n  after 


In  183  J  he  a 


with  hi] 


n  till  h 


lealh 


wbicb, 


on  the  4th  ol  July  1854,  Eicbbom  ii  trgarded  u 
principal  authorities  on  Getman  cnnititutional  law.  Hit  chief 
work  is  Dnuiilic  SUuU-  uKd  RtckUtatkhUt  (Gettingen,  i«oB- 
181J,  Jtb  ed.  1841-1844)-  In  company  with  Savigny  and 
J.  F.  L.  CaKhen  he  lounded  tl»  Ztilidirifl  JUr  tcukicUlicki 
RtcUiaiistKsctall.  He  was  the  author  besides  of  £iiiJnlwi( 
tn  iai  dtwlicke  Pritalrakt  mil  £fiucUwi  Ja  Uhlatdill  (GAtt., 
tSij)  and  the  CrmiilOtt  iei  KirckenricUl  itr  KalhttiKktw  und 
ia  EsansdiKktB  Rdigitniparlti  in  DciOiiUaad,  1  Dde.  <  >».,  1831- 
1833). 

5m  Schulle,  KaH  Fitrdriili  EicUcni,  uin  Lebm  uni  Wiikni 
(1884). 

BICHSTKTT.  1  town  and  e[dtcopal  lee  o(  Cemany.  in  ihc 
kingdom  oC  Bavaria,  in  the  deep  and  romantic  valley  ol  the 
AltmDhI,  3S  l>.  S.  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  railway  to  Ingolstadt 
and  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  7701.  The  town,  with  its  numeroui 
spira  and  remains  of  medieval  fortilkations,  is  very  picturesque. 
It  baa  an  Evangelical  and  seven  Roman  Catholic  cburcha, 
among  the  latter  the  cathedral  of  St  Wibbald  (hnt  bishop  ol 
Eichittitt),-''^ilh  the  tomb  of  the  saini  and  numerous  pictures 
and  rclics,-lhe  church  o(  St  Walpuigia,  sister  ol  Wilibald, 
whose  remains  tESt  in  the  choir,  and  the  Capuchin  church,  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Of  its  secular  buildings  the  moat  ooiice- 
abte  ate  the  town  hall  and  the  Leucbtenberg  palace,  once  the 
residenceof  the  prince  bishops  and  later  of  the  dukes  of  Leucbten- 
berg  (now  occupied  by  the  court  of  jiutice  of  the  distrkt),  with 
beautiful  grounds.  The  Wilibaldaburg,  built  on  a  neighbouring 
hill  in  the  141b  centui?  by  Bishop  Bertold  of  Koheniollem,  was 
long  the  residence  of  the  prince  bishops  of  Eicbstltt,  and  now 

religious  houses.  TheindustHesof  the  town  include  bootmaking, 
brewing  and  the  production  of  liihogiapbic  stones, 

EkhtIItt(La(.4iirulini>orXiii^KiulHasoriginal)yaRoman 
station  which,  alter  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  by  Boniface 
la  745,  developed  in toa  considerable  town,  which  was  iunoundcd 


with  waUs  in  908,    Tlie  bidupt  of  ElcbsIItt  were  princes  at  Ac 
Empirv,  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  archbtabops 

Franconia.     In  1802  the  sec  was  seculaiiaed  and  incorponted 
in  Bavaria.     In  1817  it  was  given,  with  the  ducby  of  Lcuchten- 


berg, a 


La  his  Bon-iu-law  Etigeoe  de  Beanhamaii, 
ei-vkerof  of  Italy,  hencefortb  ityted  duke  ol  Leuchtenbcri. 
Is  rSjj  it  reverted  to  iIk  Bavarian  down. 

nCBWALD.  KABL  BDDABD  VOH  (t79;-i876),  Rttnian 
geolo^  and  phyiidan,  mi  bMn  at  Hiuu  ta  Couriand  on  Ibe 
4tbof  July  1795.  He  became  doctor  of  medidiM  nulpraftMot 
ofnol^iDKuaAiniS]};  four  yeui later  pnfeuocolioolosr 
and  oomparalive  iDalomy  at  Viln*i  in  i8jS  ptofesMr  ol 
■oology,  miikMakiot  and  medldne  at  St  Fetenborg;  and  finally 
professor  of  palaeontoloKy  i°  the  inaUluIe  ol  mines  in  thai  dly. 
He  travelled  louch  In  the  Russian  empire,  and  was  a  keen 
observer  ol  it*  natsral  history  and  geology.  He  died  at  Si 
Petersburg  on  tbe  loih  of  November  1876.  His  published  works 
include  Ktiu  auf  drm  Catpiscitn  Utert  wtd  in  dtn  Camcmns, 
1  vols.  (Slutlgsrt  and  Tubingen,  i834-i838};i>i(  Urwill  Russ- 
loiidi  (St  Peteisbuig,  1840-1845);  Lillaa  Smia,  n  fjUanlr- 
Itpt  de  la  Ruuit,  3  vols.  (Sluttffrt,  i8i>-iSe8),  with  Aliases. 

DDBB,  a  river  of  Pnissia,  in  the  province  ol  Schkawig- 
Kolstcln,  It  rises  10  the  south  of  Kiel.  In  Lake  Redder,  flowi 
first  north,  then  west  (with  wide-sweeping  curves),  and  after  a 
couneof  117  m.  enters  the  North  Sea  al  THnning.  It  is  navigable 
up  to  Rendsbtirg,  and  is  embanked  tbiougb  cbe  manhes  acrosa 
which  it  runs  in  its  lower  course.  Since  Ibe  reign  of  CharlemagDe, 
iKe  Eider  (originally  Agyr  /)«r— Neptune's  gate)  waa  known 
as  /Cffsuflf  krminiu  imprrii  and  was  recogiuEed  as  Ibe  boundary 
of  the  Empire  in  1017  by  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  the  founder 
ol  Ibe  Salian  dynasty.  In  the  cootioveny  itisiog  out  of  the 
Scblawig-Hoblein  Question,  which  culminated  in  the  war  of 
Austria  and  Prus^  against  Denmark  tn  1SA4,  the  Eider  gave 
its  name  to  tbe  "  Eider  Danes."  the  iniratuigoM  Daiusfa  parly 
which  maintained  that  Schleswig  (Sondlriylkod.  South  JutUnd) 
waa  by  nature  and  historical  tradition  an  integral  part  ol  Dea- 
maik.    The  Eider  Canal  (.Eidtr-Kanal},  which  was  constructed 

rivcrtunutotbewe«tandentenIheBayof  KielalHdteaau.  It 
waa  hampered  by  ifa  sluices,  but  waa  used  annually  by  some 
4000  vessels,  and  until  III  convenion  in  1887-1895  into  tbe 
KaiserWUhelm  Canal  afforded  the  only  direct  connexion  bctwcco 

tbe  North  Sea  and  the  Baltit^ 

BIDEB  (Icelandic,  .£^ar),alargemarioednck,tbc5ffiBdlna 
mtUiiiima  of  orrutbologists,  famous  for  its  down,  wbicb.  from 
its  eitreme  lighlneas  and  elasticity,  is  in  great  reqtieit  lor  filling 
bcd^coverlets.  Tbis  bird  generally  frequents  low  rocky  cUeta 
near  the  cust,  and  in  Iceland  and  Norway  has  long  been  afforded 
every  encouragement  and  protection,  a  £ne  being  inflicted  for 
killing  it  duiingtbcbreediog-seasan,D[even  lor  firing  a  gun  near 
its  haunis.  while  arttlicial  nesting-places  an  la  many  locab'iiei 
contrived  for  Its  further  accommodation.  From  tbe  caie  thus 
taken  of  it  in  those  countries  it  has  become  eiceedis^y  tame  at 
its  chief  resorts,  which  are  strictly  regarded  as  property,  and  tbe 
taking  of  eggs  or  down  from  tbem,  eicept  by  authoriied  penona, 
is  severely  punished  by  law.  In  appearaiKe  the  eider  is  some- 
what  clumsy,  thou^  it  Hies  fast  and  dives  admirably.  Tbe 
female  is  of  a  dark  reddisb-brown  colour  barred  with  browniafa- 
black.  Tbe  adult  male  in  spring  is  conspicuous  by  his  pied 
plumage  of  velvet-black  beneath,  and  white  above:  a  patch 
of  ibioiog  lea-grecB  on  bis  head  is  only  seen  on  dose  inspeclion. 
This  plumage  he  b  considered  not  to  acquire  until  bis  Ihird 
year,  being  nhen  yovng  almost  exactly  like  tbe  female,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  birds  which  have  not  attained  tbeir  lull 
dress  remain  in  flock*  by  themselve*  without  going  to  the 
breeding-*iations.  Tbe  De*t  is  generally  in  tome  convenient 
comer  among  latge  slons,  hollowed  in  the  soil,  and  fumisbcd 
with  a  few  bits  ol  dry  grass,  seaweed  or  heather.  By  the  time 
that  the  full  number  of  eggs  (which  rarely  if  ever  eicnda  five) 
ia  laid  llie,dowa  is  added.     Generally  tbe  eggi  and  down  an 
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tMkm  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  by  the  owners  of  the  "  eider- 
fold,''  and  the  birds  are  thus  kept  depositing  both  during  the 
whole  scastm;  but  some  experience  is  needed  to  ensure  the 
greatest  profit  from  each  commodity.  Every  duck  is  ultimately 
aBowed  to  hatch  an  egg  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the 
down  of  the  last  nest  is  gathered  after  the  birds  have  left  the  spot. 
The  story  of  the  drake's  furnishing  down,  after  the  duck's 
npply  is  ediansted  is  a  fiction.  He  never  goes  near  the  nest. 
The  eggs  have  a  strong  flavour,  but  are  much  relished  by  both 
kriandeis  and  Norwegians.  In  the  Old  World  the  eider  breeds 
■k  sttitabk  localities  from  Spitsbergen  to  the  Fame  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  NorthumberUnd — ^where  it  is  known  as  St  Cuthbert's 
duck.  Its  food  consists  of  marine  animals  (molluscs  and  crus- 
taceans), and  henctf  the  young  are  not  easily  reared  in  captivity. 
The  cider  of  the  New  Workl  differs  somewhat,  and  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  spedes  (5.  dresserii.  Though  much 
<«minUli#«i  in  numbers  by  persecution,  it  is  still  abundant  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  thence  northward.  In  Greenland 
also  ciders  are  very  plentiful,  and  it  is  supposed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  supply  of  down  sent  to  Copenhagen  comes  from 
that  country.  Tlie  limits  of  the  ekler's  northern  range  are  not 
kaowD,  but  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1875  did  not  meet  with  it 
after  leaving  the  Danish  settlements,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  an  allied  species,  the  king-duck  {S.  spectabUis) ,  a  very  beautiful 
M  which  sometimes  appears  on  the  British  coast.  The  female 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  eider,  but  the  male  has  a  black 
dicvToo  on  his  chin  and  a  bright  orange  prominence  on  his 
<brehe»d,  which  last  seems  to  have  given  the  spedes  its  English 
same.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America  the  eider  is  repre- 
sented by  a  spedes  (5.  v-nigjrum)  with  a  like  chevron,  but  other- 
wise resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In  the  same  waters  two 
other  fine  spedes  are  also  found  (5.  juckeri  and  5.  steiUri),  one 
of  which  (the  latter)  also  inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia 
and  East  Finmark  and  has  twice  reached  England.  The  Labra- 
dor duck  (5.  labradoria),  now  extinct,  also  belongs  to  this 
groiqk  (A.  N.) 

BIFBU  a  district  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle  and  the  frontier  of  the  grand 
docby  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  a  hilly  region,  most  elevated  in  the 
eastern  part  (Hohe  Eifel),  where  there  are  several  points  from 
3000  up  to  3410  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  west  is  the  Schndfels 
or  Sckoee-Eifd;  and  the  southern  part,  where  the  noost  pictur- 
e!<|oc  scenery  and  chief  geological  .interest  is  found,  is  called 
iheVorderEifeL 

The  £ifd  is  an  andent  massif  of   folded  Devonian  rocks 

opon  the  marginsof  which,  near  Hillesheim  and  towards  Bit  burg 

and  Trier,  rest  unconformably  the  nearly  undisturbed  sandstones, 

marls  and  limestones  of  the  Trias.    On  the  southern  border, 

at  Wittlich,  the  terrestrial  deposits  of  the  Permian  Rothliegende 

are  also  met  with.    The  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Lower 

Doxmian  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  region;  but  folded 

anoogst  these,  in  a  series  of  troughs  nmning  from  south-west 

to  north-east  lie  the  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  Middle 

Devulaa,  and  occasionally,  as  for  example  near  Bttdesheim, 

a  few  snail  patches  of  the  Upper  Devonian.    Upon  the  ancient 

ftw  of  folded  Devonian  strata  stand  numerous  small  volcanic 

ooocs,  many  of  which,  though  long  extinct,  are  still  very  perfect 

ia  form.    The  precise  age  of  the  eruptions  is  uncertain.      The 

wly  sign  of  any  remaining  volcanic  activity  is  the  emission  in 

oaay  places  oi  carbon  dioxide  and  of  heated  waters.    There  is  no 

fast4Kic  or  legendary  record  of  any  eruption,  but  nevertheless  the 

emptioQs  hiust  have  continued  to  a  very  recent  geological  period. 

Tk  bras  of  Papenkaule  are  dearly  posterior  to  the  excavation 

«f  the  valley  of  the  Kyll,  and  an  outflow  of  basalt  has  forced 

^  Ucss  to  seek  a  new  coune.    The  volcanic  rocks  occur  both 

IS  toSft  and  as  lava-flows.    They  are  chiefly  leucite  and  nephdine 

nds,  soch  as  leudtite,  leudtophyre  and  nephelinite,  but  basalt 

ud  tiadiyte  also  occur.    The  leucite  lavas  of  Niedermendig  con- 

tiia  haOyne  in  abundance.    The  most  extensive  and  continuous 

Ilea  of  volcanic  rocks  is  that  surrounding  the  Laacher  See  and 

otcnding  eastwards  to  Neuwied  and  Coblena  and  even  beyond 

the  suae. 


The  numerous  so-called  crater-lakes  or  maare  of  the  Eifd 
present  several  features  of  interest.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
lie  in  true  craters  at  the  summit  of  volcanic  cones,  but  rather 
in  hollows  which  have  been  formed  by  explosions.  The  most 
remarkable  group  is  that  of  Daun,  where  the  three  depressions 
of  GemOnd,  Wdnfeld  and  Schalkenmehren  have  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  Lower  Devonian  strata.  The  first  of  these  shows  no 
sign  of  dther  lavas  or  scoriae,  but  volcanic  rocks  occur  on  the 
DAargins  of  the  other  two.  The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  Eifel 
region,  however,  are  the  Laacher  See  in  the  hills  west  of  Ander- 
nach  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pulvermaar  S.E.  of  the  Daun  group, 
with  its  shores  of  peculiar  volcanic  sand,  which  also  appears  in 
its  waters  as  a  black  powder  (pulver). 

EIFFEL  TOWER.  Erected  for  the  exposition  of  1889,  the 
Eiffd  Tower,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  is  by  far  the  highest 
artificial  structure  in  the  world,  and  its  height  of  300  metres 
(984  ft.)  surpasses  that  of  the  obelisk  at  Washington  by  429  ft., 
and  that  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  by  580  ft.  lu  framework  is 
composed  essentially  of  four  uprights,  which  rise  from  the 
comers  of  a  square  measuring  100  metres  on  the  side;  thus  the 
area  it  covers  at  its  base  is  nearly  3|  acres.  These  uprights 
are  supported  on  huge  piers  of  masonry  and  concrete,  the 
foundations  for  which  were  carried  down,  by  the  aid  of  iron 
caissons  and  compressed  air,  to  a  depth  of  about  15  metres  on 
the  side  next  the  Seine,  and  about  9  metres  on  the  other  side. 
At  first  they  curve  upwards  at  an  angle  of  54*;  then  they 
gradually  become  straighter,  until  they  unite  in  a  single  shaft 
rather  more  than  half-way  up.  The  first  platform,  at  a  height 
of  57  metres,  has  an  area  of  5860  sq.  yds.,  and  is  reached  either 
by  staircases  or  lifts.  The  next,  accessible  by  lifts  only,  is  115 
metres  up,  and  has  an  area  of  3a  sq.  yds;  while  the  third,  at 
976,  supports  a  pavilion  capable  of  holding  800  persons.  Nearly 
35  metres  higher  up  still  is  the  lantern,  with  a  gallery  5  metres 
in  diameter.  The  work  of  building  this  structure,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  iron  lattice-work,  was  begun  on  the  28th 
of  January  1887,  and  the  full  height  was  reached  on  the  13th  of 
March  1889.  Besides  being  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  to  which 
visitors  resort  in  order  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  that  can  be 
had  from  its  higher  galleries  on  a  dear  day,  the  tower  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  scientific  and  semi-sdentific  purposes;  thus 
meteorological  observations  are  carried  on.  The  engineer  under 
whose  direction  the  tower  was  constructed  was  Alexandre 
Gustave  Eiffd  (bom  at  Dijon  on  the  isth  of  December  1833), 
who  had  already  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of 
large  metal  bridges,  and  who  designed  the  huge  sluices  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  when  it  was  under  the  French  company. 

EILDON  HILLS*  a  group  of  three  conical  hills,  of  volcanic 
origin,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  i  ro.  S.  by  E.  of  Melrose, 
about  equidistant  from  Melrose  and  St  Boswdls  stations  on  the 
North  British  railway.  They  were  once  known  as  Eldune— the 
Eldunum  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (fl.  1 130) — probably  derived  from 
the  GaeUc  aiU,  "  rock,"  and  dun,  "  hin  ";  but  the  name  is  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  moMun,  "  bald  hill." 
The  northem  peak  is  1327  ft.  high,  the  central  1385  ft.  and  the 
southem  12x6  ft.  Whether  or  not  the  Roman  station  of  Tri- 
montium  was  situated  here  is  matter  of  controversy.  According 
to  General  William  Roy  (1726-1790)  Trimontium — so  called, 
according  to  this  theory,  from  the  triple  Eildon  heights— was 
Old  Melrose;  other  authorities  incline  to  place  the  station  on  the 
northem  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Eildons  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  legendary  lore.  Michael  Scot  (i  175-1234), 
acting  as  a  confederate  of  the  Evil  One  (so  the  fable  runs)  cleft 
Eildon  Hill,  then  a  single  cone,  into  the  three  existing  peaks. 
Another  legend  states  that  Arthur  and  his  knights  sleep  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  Eikions.  A  third  legend  centres  in  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune.  The  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  a  large  moss-covered 
boulder,  lying  on  the  high  road  as  it  bends  towards  the  west 
within  2  m.  of  Mdrose,  marks  the  spot  where  the  Fairy  Queen 
led  him  into  her  realms  in  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Other  places 
associated  with  this  legend  may  still  be  identified.  Huntly 
Banks,  where  "  true  Thomas  "  lay  and  watched  the  queen's 
approach,  is  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  and  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  hilb  Is  Bogle  Burn,  a  streamlet  that  feeds  the 
Tweed  and  probably  derives  its  name  from  his  ghostly  visitor. 
Here,  too,  is  Rhymer's  glen,  although  the  name  was  invented 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  added  the  dell  to  his  Abbotsford  estate. 
Bowden,  to  the  south  of  the  hills,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poets 
Thomas  Aird  (X803-X876)  and  James  Thomson,  and  iu  parish 
church  contains  the  burial-place  of  the  dukes  of  Rozburghe. 
Eildon  Hall  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch. 

BILBNBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Muldc,  31  m.  E.  from 
Halle,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Halle-Cottbus  and  Leipsig- 
Eilenburg.  Fop.  (1905)  15,145.  There  are  three  churches,  two 
Evangelical  and  one  Roman  CathoUc.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  cloth,  quilting, 
calico,  dgars  and  agricultural  implements,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
basket-making,  carriage-building  and  trade  in  cattle.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  iron  foundry  of  Erwinhof.  Opposite  the 
town,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  is  the  castle  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  the  original  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  Eulenburg.  This  castle  (Ilburg)  is  mentioned  in  records  of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  an  important  outpost  against 
the  Sorbs  and  Wends.  The  town  itself,  originally  called 
Mildenau,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town 
in  981,  when  it  betonged  to  the  house  of  Wettin  and  was  the 
chief  town  of  Uie  East  Mark.  In  1386  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen.    In  x8x||  it  passed  to  Prussia. 

SeeGundermann,  ChrottikdtrStadtEUenhurg  (Eilenburg,  1879). 

BINBECK,  or  Eimbeck,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Ilm,  50  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Hanover. 
Pop.  (1905)  8709.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  many  quaint 
wooden  bouses,  notable  among  them  the  "  Northdmhaus,"  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  medieval  architecture.  There  are  several 
churches,  among  them  the  Alexanderkirche,  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  and  a  synagogue.  The 
schools  include  a  Realgymnasium  (i.e,  predominantly  for 
"  modern  "  subjects),  technical  schools  for  the  advanced  study 
of  machine-maldng,  for  weaving  and  for  the  textile  industries, 
a  preparatory  training-college  and  a  police  school.  The  in- 
dustries include  brewing,  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  carpets,  tobacco,  sugar,  leather-grease,  toys  and  roofing- 
felt. 

Einbeck  grew  up  originally  round  the  monastery  of  St 

Alexander  (founded  xo8d),  famous  for  its  relic  of  the  True  Blood. 

It  is  first  recorded  as  a  town  in  XJ74,  and  in  the  X4th  century 

was  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  a  branch  of  the 

ducal  house  of  Brunswick.    The  town  subsequently  joined  the 

Hanseatic  League.    In  the  xsth  century  it  became  famous  for 

its  beer  ("  Eimbecker,"  whence  the  familiar  "  Bock  ")•    In  x  540 

the  Reformation  was  introduced  by  Duke  Philip  of  Brunswick- 

Saltzdcrhelden  (d.  X55X),  with  the  death  of  whose  son  PhiUp  II. 

(1596)  the  Grubenhagen  line  became  extinct.    In  1626,  during 

the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Einbeck  was  taken  by  Pappenheim  and 

in  October  x  64 1  by  Piccolomini.    In  x  643  it  was  evaoiated  by  the 

Imperialists.    In  1 76X  its  walls  were  rszed  by  the  French. 

See  H.  L.  Harland,  Cesch.  ier  Sladt  Einheck,  a  Bde.  (Einbeck, 
1854-1859;  abridgment,  ib.  1881). 

BINDHOVBIf,  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  a  railway  jimction  8  m.  by  rail  W.  by  S.  of 
Helmond.  Pop.  (X900)  4730.  Like  Tilburg  and  Helmond  it 
has  developed  in  modem  times  into  a  flourishing  industrial 
centre,  having  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  tobacco  and  dgar, 
matches,  &c.,  factories  and  several  breweries. 

BINHARD  (c.  770-840),  the  friend  and  biographer  bf  Charle- 
magne; he  is  also  called  Einhartus,  Ainhardus  or  Heinhardus, 
in  some  of  the  early  manuscripts.  About  the  xoth  century 
the  name  was  altered  into  Agenardus,  and  then  to  Eginhardus, 
or  Eginhartus,  but,  although  these  variations  were  largely  used 
in  the  Eikglish  and  French  languages,  the  form  Einhardus,  or 
Eiuhartus,  is  unquestionably  the  right  one. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  Einhard  was 
bom  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Main,  and  his 
birth  has  been  fixed  at  about  770.    His  parents  were  of  noble 


birth,  and  were  probably  named  Einhart  and  Engilfrit,  and 
their  son  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  where  he 
was  certainly  residing  in  788  and  m  791  Owing  to  his  intelligence 
and  ability  he  was  transferred,  not  later  than  796,  from  Fulda 
to  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  by  abbot  Baugulf ,  and  he  soon 
became  very  intimate  with  the  king  and  his  family,  and  under- 
took various  important  duties,  one  writer  calling  him  domestuus 
palaiii  regalis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  group  of  scholars  who 
gathered  around  Charlemagne  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  pubbc  buildings,  receiving,  according  to  a  fashion 
then  prevalent,  the  scriptural  name  of  Beialeel  (Exodus  xxxi.  2 
and  XXX v.'3o-3  s)  owing  to  his  artistic  skill  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  basihca  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  resided  with  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
buildings  nfentioned  in  chapter  xvii.  of  his  Vita  Kareii  Magni, 
but  there  is  no  express  statement  to  this  effect.  In  806  Charle- 
magne sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Pope  Leo  III. 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  concerning  the  division  of  his 
empire;  and  it  was  possibly  owing  to  Einhard 's  influence  that 
in  8x3,  after  the  death  of  his  two  elder  sons,  the  emperor  made 
his  remaining  son,  Louis,  a  partner  with  hinaself  in  the  imperial 
dignity.  When  Louis  became  sole  emperor  in  8x4  he  retained 
his  father's  minister  in  his  former  position;  then  in  8x7  made 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  Lothair,  afterwards  the  emperor  Lothair  I. ; 
and  showed  him  many  other  marks  of  favour.  Einhard  married 
Emnui,  or  Imma,  a  sister  of  Bcrnharius,  bishop  of  Worms,  and 
a  tradition  of  the  x  ath  century  represented  this  lady  as  a  daughter 
of  Charlemagne,  and  invented  a  romantic  story  with  regard  to 
the  courtship  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  it  frequently 
appears  in  literature.  Einhard  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
emperor's  daughter  regularly  and  secretly;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  fall  of  snow  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  walk  away  without 
leaving  footprints,  which  would  lead  to  his  detection.  This  risk, 
however,  was  obviated  by  the  foresight  of  Emma,  who  carried 
her  lover  across  the  courtyard  of  the  palace;  a  scene  which  was 
witnessed  by  Charlemagne,  who  next  morning  narrated  the 
occurrence  to  his  counsellors,  and  asked  for  their  advice.  Very 
severe  punishments  were  suggested  for  the  clandestine  lover, 
but  the  emperor  rewarded  the  devotion  of  the  pair  by  consenting 
to  their  marriage.  This  stoiy  is,  of  course,  improbable,  and  is 
further  discredited  by  the  fact  that  Einhard  does  not  mention 
Emma  among  the  number  of  Charlemagne's  children.  Moreover, 
a  similar  story  has  been  told  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Einhard  had  any  children. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  a  person  named  Vussin,  whom  he  calls 
fill  and  mi  naUf  but,  as  Vussin  is  not  mentioned  in  documents 
in  which  his  iixterests  as  Einhard's  son  would  have  been 
concemed,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  only  a  young  man  in  whom 
he  took  a  special  interest.  In  January  8x5  the  emperor  Louis  I. 
bestowed  on  Einhard  and  his  wife  the  domains  of  Michclstadt 
and  Mulinheim  in  the  Odenwald,  and  in  the  charter  conveying 
these  lands  he  is  called  simply  Einhardus,  but,  in  a  document 
dated  the  2nd  of  June  of  the  same  year,  he  is  referred  to  as  abbot 
After  this  time  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  several  monasteries: 
St  Peter,  Mount  Blandin  and  St  Bavon  at  Ghent,  St  Servais 
at  Maastricht,  St  Qoud  near  Paris,  and  Fontenelle  near  Rouen, 
and  he  also  had  charge  of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
atPavia. 

During  the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  Louis  I.  and 
his  sons,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  second  marriage, 
Einhard's  efforts  were  directed  to  making  pea<x,  but  after  a  time 
he  grew  tired  of  the  troubles  and  intrigues  of  court  life.  In  818 
he  had  given  his  estate  at  Michelstadt  to  the  abbey  of  Lorsch, 
but  he  retained  Mulinheim,  where  about  827  he  founded  an 
abbey  and  erected  a  church,  to  which  he  transported  some  relics 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Marccllinus,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Rome.  To  Mulinheim,  which  was  afterwards  called  Seligenstadt , 
he  finally  retired  in  830.  His  wife,  who  had  been  his  constant 
helper,  and  whom  he  had  not  put  away  on  becoming  an  abbot, 
died  in  836,  and  after  receiving  a  visit  from  the  emperor,  Einhard 
died  on  the  X4th  of  March  840.  He  was  buried  at  Seligenstadt, 
and  his  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus.    Einhard 
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was  a  mtn  of  very  short  stature,  a  feature  on  which  Alcuin  wrote 
an  epigram.  Consequently  he  was  called  Nardulus,  a  diminutive 
farm  of  Einhardus,  and  hisgreat  industry  and  activity  caused 
him  to  be  likmed  to  an  ant.  He  was  also  a  man  of  learning  and 
culture.  Reaping  the  benefits  of  the  revival  of  learning  brought 
about  by  Charlemagne,  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Alcuin, 
was  well  versed  in  Latin  literature,  and  knew  some  Greek.  His 
most  famous  work  is  his  VUa  Karoii  Magni^  to  which  a  prologue 
ms  added  by  Walafrid  Strabo.  Written  in  imitation  of  the 
Dt  tUis  Ousarum  of  Suetonius,  this  is  the  best  contemporary 
account  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  was  very  intimate  with  the  emperor  and  his 
court.  It  is,  moreover,  a  work  of  some  artistic  merit,  although 
not  free  from  inaccuracies.  It  was  written  before  82 1 ,  and  having 
been  very  popular  during  the  middle  ages,  was  first  printed 
St  Cofegne  in  1531.  G.  H.  Pertz  collated  more  than  sixty 
manuscripts  for  h»  edition  of  1829,  and  others  have  since  come 
to  li^t.  Other  works  by  Etnhard  are:  Epistolatt  which  are  of 
cottdderable  importance  for  the  history  of  the  times;  Histana 
tr<uuiati9ins  beaiorum  Ckristi  martyrum  Marcdiini  et  Petri, 
whkh  gives  a  curious  account  of  how  the  bones  of  these  martyrs 
were  stolen  and  conveyed  to  Seligenstadt,  and  what  mirades 
they  wrought;  and  De  adoranda  cruet,  a  treatise  which  has  only 
recently  come  to  light,  and  which  has  been  published  by  E. 
DOmmler  in  the  Neues  Archh  der  Ceseitschaft  JUr  lUUrt  deutscke 
Gexkkklskumde,  Band  xL  (Hanover,  1886).  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Einbafd  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  Prankish  annals, 
and  especially  of  part  of  the  annals  of  Lorsch  (AnnaUs  LaurU- 
saua  m«tf&ru),  and  part  of  the  annals  of  Fulda  {Annales 
Ftddenses).  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  question, 
and  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  German  historians,  Ranke 
among  them,  have  taken  part  therein,  but  no  certain  decision 
has  been  reached. 

The  fitcratnre  on  Einhsrd  if  very  extensive,  as  nearly  all  those 
who  deal  with  Chariema^ne,  eariy  Cerman  and  early  French  litera- 
ture,  treat  of  him.  Editions  of  his  works  are  by  A.  Teulet.  Einhanfi 
•mmiajmatt^aml  opera  (Paris.  1840-1843).  witha  French  translation; 
P.  Jaffe,  in  the  BtUiolheca  rerum  Cermanicarum,  Band  iv.  (Berlin, 
1867):  G.  H*  Pertx  in  the  Monunuuta  Cermaniae  kistorica,  Bande 
I  sad  il  (Hanover,  1826-1829),  and  J.  P.  Migne  in  the  PtUrelopa 
hatim,  toocs  97  and  104  (Paris,  1866).  The  VUa  Karoii  Matni, 
eiSted  by  G.  H.  Perta  and  G.  Waiu,  has  been  published  separately 
(Hanover,  1880).  Among  the  various  translations  of  the  Vila  may 
be  Bwntioaed  an  English  one  by  W.  Glaister  (London,  1877)  and  a 
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BIHHORV,  DAVID  (1809-1879),  leader  of  the  Jewish  reform 
Biovenicot  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  bom  in  Bavaria. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  principles  6f  Abraham  Geiger  (q.v.), 
and  while  still  in  Germany  advocated  the  introduction  of  prayers 
ia  the  vernacular,  the  exclusion  of  nationalistic  hopes  from  the 
synagogue  service,  and  other  ritual  modifications.  In  1855  he 
migrated  U>  America,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  reform,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  regime  under  which  the 
mass  of  American  Jews  (excepting  the  newly  arrived  Russians) 
BOW  worriitp.  In  1858  he  published  his  revised  prayer  book, 
which  has  formed  the  model  for  all  subsequent  revisions.  In  1861 
be  strongly  supported  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  Baltimore  where  he  then  ministered.  He  continued  his 
work  first  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York.         (I.  A.) 

DIISIEDBLIf,  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Schwyz.  It  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpbach  (an  affluent 
of  the  Sihl),  at  a  height  of  2908  ft.  above  the  sea-level  on  a  rather 
l»re  moorland,  and  by  rail  is  25  m.  S  E.  of  Zurich,  or  by  a  round- 
about railway  route  about  38  m.  north  of  Schwyz,  with  which 
it  communicates  directly  over  the  Hacken  Pass  (4649  ft.)  or  the 
Holzegg  Pass  (46x6  ft.).  In  1900  the  population  was  8496,  all 
(save  7s)  Romanists  and  all  (save  in)  German-speaking.  The 
town  b  entirely  dependent  on  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  that 
rises  sKghtly  above  it  to  the  east.  Close  to  its  present  site 
Meinrad,  a  hermit,  was  murdered  in  861  by  two  robbers,  whose 
oriae  was  made  known  by  Meinrad's  two  pet  mvcns.    £ariy 


in  the  xoth  century  Benoo,  a  hermit,  rebuilt  the  holy  man's  cell, 

but  the  abbey  proper  was  not  founded  till  about  934,  the  church 

having  been  consecrated  (it  is  said  by  Christ  Himself)  in  948. 

In  1274  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 

confirmed  by  the  emperor  to  the  reigning  abbot.    Originally 

under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Rappcrswil  (to  which  town 

on  the  Uke  of  Ztlrich  the  old  pilgrims'  way  still  leads  over  the 

Etzel  Pass,  3x46  ft.,  with  its  chapel  and  inn),  this  position  passed 

by  marriage  with  their  heiress  in  1295  to  the  Laufenbuig  or 

cadet  line  of  the  Habsburgs,  but  from  1386  was  permanently 

occupied  by  Schwyz.    A  black  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin  and 

the  fame  of  St  Meinrad  caused  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  resort 

to  Einsiedeln  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  now  it  is  much 

frequented,  particularly  about  the  14th  of  September.    The 

existing  buildings  date  from  the  i8th  century  only,  while  the 

treasury  and  the  library  still  contain  many  precious  objects, 

despite  the  sack  by  the  French  in  1798.    Tliere  are  now  about 

too  fully  professed  monks,  who  direct  several    educational 

institutions.    The  Black  Virgin  has  a  special  chapel  in  the  stately 

church.    Zwingli  was  the  parish  priest  of  Einsiedeln  15x6-1518 

(before  he  became  a  Protestant),  while  near  the  town  Paracelsus 

(1493-1541),  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom. 

See  Father  O.  Ringholz,  CeschickU  d.  fursH:  Benediklinerstiftes 
Einsieddn,  vol.  i.  (to  1526).  (Einsiedeln,  1904).        (W.  A.  B.  CO 

EISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  second  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  lies  at  the  north-west  foot 
of  the  Thuringian  forest,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nesse  and 
H6rsel,  32  irt.  by  rail  W.  from  Erfurt.  Pop.  (1905)  35,123. 
The  town  mainly  consists  of  a  long  street,  running  from  east  to 
west.  Off  this  are  the  market  square,  containing  the  grand- 
ducal  palace,  built  in  1742,  where  the  duchess  H61dne  of  Orleans 
long  resided,  the  town-hall,  and  the  late  Gothic  St  Georgen- 
kirche;  and  the  square  on  which  stands  the  Nikobikirche,  a 
fine  Romanesque  building,  built  about  x  150  and  restored  in  1887. 
Noteworthy  are  also  the  Klemda,  a  small  castle  dating  from 
1260;  the  Lutherhaus,  in  which  the  reformer  stayed  with  the 
Cotta  family  in  X498;  the  house  in  which  Sebastian  Bach  was 
bora,  and  that  (now  a  museum)  in  which  Fritz  Renter  lived 
(1863-1874).  There  are  monuments  to  the  two  former  in  the 
town,  while  the  resting-place  of  the  latter  in  the  cemetery  is 
marked  by  a  less  pretentious  memorial.  Eisenach  has  a  school 
of  forestry,  a  school  of  design,  a  classical  school  {Gymnasium) 
and  modem  school  {Realgymnasium),  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  a 
teachers'  seminary,  a  theatre  and  a  Wagner  museum.  The 
most  important  industries  of  the  town  are  worsted-spinning, 
carriage  and  wagon  building,  and  the  making  of  colours  and 
pottery.  Among  others  are  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cement 
pipes,  iron-ware  and  machines,  alabaster  ware,  shoes,  leather, 
&c.,  cabinet-making,  brewing,  granite  quarrying  and  working, 
tile-making,  and  saw-  and  cora-milllng. 

The  natural  beauty  of  its  surroundings  and  the  extensive 
forests  of  the  district  have  of  late  years  attracted  many  summer 
residents.  Magtiificently  situated  on  a  precipitous  hill,  600  ft. 
above  the  town  to  the  south,  is  the  historic  Wartburg  (9.9.),  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  contest  of  Minnesingers  immortalized  in  Wagner's 
Tannhiiuser,  and  as  the  place  where  Luther,  on  his  return  from 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  was  kept  in  hiding  and  made  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  On  a  high  rock  adjacent  to  the  Wart- 
burg are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  M&delstcin. 

Eisenach  {Isenacum)  was  founded  in  1070  by  Louis  II.  the 
Springer,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  its  history  during  the 
middle  ages  was  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Wartburg, 
the  seat  of  the  landgraves.  The  Klemda,  mentioned  above, 
was  built  by  Sophia  (d.  1284),  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis 
IV  ,  and  wife  of  Duke  Henry  II.  of  Brabant,  to  defend  the  town 
against  Henry  III.,  margrave  of  Meissen,  during  the  succession 
contest  that  fpllowed  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Thuringian  landgraves  in  1247.  The  principality  of  Eisenach 
fell  to  the  Saxon  house  of  Wet  tin  in  1440,  and  in  the  partition  of 
1485  formed  part  of  the  territories  given  to  the  Emestine  line. 
It  was  a  separate  Saxon  duchy  from  1596  to  1638,  from  1640 
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to  1644,  and  again  from  1662  to  1741,  when  it  finally  fell  to  Saxe* 
Weimar.  The  town  gf  Eisenach,  by  reason  of  its  associations, 
has  been  a  favourite  centre  for  the  religious  propaganda  of 
Evangelical  Germany,  and  since  185a  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  German  Evangelical  Chufch,  known 
as  the  Eisenach  conference. 

See  Trinius,  Eisenach  und  Umgfibtmt  (Minden,  1900) ;  and  H.  A. 
Daniel,  DetUsckland  (Leipzig,  1895),  and  further  references  in  U. 
Chevalier.  "  Repertoire  des  sources,"  &c,  Topo-bibUogr.  (Mont- 
biliard,  1894-1899),  b.v. 

DSBNBBRQ  {Isenberg),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers  Saale  and 
Elster,  20  m.  S.W.  from  Zeitx,  and  connected  with  the  railway 
Leipzig-Gera  by  a  branch  to  Crossen.  Pop.  (1905)  8824.  It 
possesses  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  and  monuments  to 
Duke  Christian  of  Saxe-Eisenberg  (d.  1707),  Bismarck,  and  the 
philosopher  Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause  (q.v.).  Its  principal 
industries  are  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
ovens,  furniture,  pianos,  porcelain  and  sausages. 

See  Estck,ChronikderStadlunddesAmUsEiseiib€rg  (Eisenb.,  1843). 

dSENBRZ  ("-Iron  ore  "),  a  market-place  and  old  mining 
town  in  Styria,  Austria,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Grax  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900)  6494.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  dominated  on  the 
east  by  the  Pfaffenstein  (6140  ft.),  on  the  west  by  the  Kaiser- 
schild  (6830  ft.),  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erzberg  (5030  ft.).  It 
has  an  interesting  example  of  a  medieval  fortified  church,  a 
Gothic  edifice  founded  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  the  13th 
century  and  rebuilt  in  the  i6th.  The  Erzberg  or  Ore  Mountain 
furnishes  such  rich  ore  that  it  is  quarried  in  the  open  air  like 
stone,  in  the  summer  months.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
of  the  mines  having  been  worked  as  far  back  as  the  i  ath  century. 
They  afi^ord  employment  to  two  or  three  thousand  hands  in 
summer  and  about  half  as  many  in  winter,  and  yield  some 
800,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Eisencrs  is  connected  with  the 
mines  by  the  Erzberg  railway,  a  bold  piece  of  engineering  work, 
14  m.  long,  constructed  on  the  Abt's  rack-and-pinion  system. 
It  passes  througn  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  descends  to 
Vordernberg  (pop.  31 11),  an  important  centre  of  the  iron  trade 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erzberg.  Eisenerz  possesses, 
in  addition,  twenty-five  furnaces,  whidi  produce  iron,  and 
particularly  steel,  of  exceptional  excellence.  A  few  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Eisenerz  lies  the  castle  of  Lcopoldstein,  and  near  it  the 
beautiful  Lcopoldstcincr  Lake.  This  lake,  with  its  dark-green 
water,  situatol  at  an  altitude  of  2028  ft.,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  peaks,  is  not  big,  but  is  very  deep,  having  a  depth 
of  520  ft. 

BISLBBBW  (Lat.  JsUbia),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  24  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Halle,  on  the  railway 
to  Nordhausen  and  Cassel.  Pop.  (1905)23,898.  It  is  divided 
into  an  old  and  a  new  town  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt).  Among 
its  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Andrew  (Andreas- 
kirche),  which  contains  numerous  monuments  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld ;  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (Peler-Paulkirche). 
containing  the  font  in  which  Luther  was  baptized*,  the  royal 
gymnasium  (classical  school),  founded  by  Luther  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1546;  and  the  hospital.  Eisleben  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Luther  was  bom  and  died.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  burned  in  1689,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1693 
as  a  free  school  for  orphans.  This  school  fell  into  decay  under 
the  regime  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  in 
181 7  by  King  Frederick  William  IH.  of  Prussia,  who,  in  1819, 
transferred  it  to  a  new  building  behind  the  old  house.  The 
house  in  which  Luther  died  was  restored  towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  and  his  death  chamber  is  stIU  preserved.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Luther  by  Rudolf  Siemering  (1835- 1905)  was 
unveiled  in  1883.  Eisleben  has  long  been  the  centre  of  an 
important  mining  district  (Luther  was  a  miner's  son),  the 
principal  products  being  silver  and  copper.  It  posaesMs  smelting 
works  and  a  school  of  mining. 

The  earliest  record  of  Eisleben  is  dated  974.  In  1045.  at 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  it  received 
the  right  to  hold  markets,  coin  money,  and  levy  tolls.    From 


X531  to  1 7 10  it  was  the  seat  of  the  cadet  line  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld-Eisleben.  After  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of 
the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  Eisleben  fell  to  Saxony,  and,  in  the 
partition  of  Saxony  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  was 

assigned  to  Prussia. 

See  G.  Grtasler,  Urkundlicke  Geseh.  EisUbens  bis  Bum  Ende  des  11. 
Jakrhunderis  (Halle.  1875);  Chronicen  Islebiense;  Eisleben  Stadt- 
ckeonik  aus  den  Jakren  1520-1738,  edited  from  the  original,  with 
notes  by  GrOssler  and  Sommcr  (Eisleben.  1882). 

nSTBDDFOD  (plural  Eisteddfodau),  the  national  bardic  con- 
gress of  Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  bardism 
and  music  and  the  general  literature  of  the  Welsh,  to  maintain 
the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  foster  and 
cultivate  a  patriotic  q>irit  amongst  the  people.  This  institution, 
so  peculiar  to  Wales,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.*  The  term 
Eisteddfod,  however,  which  means  "a  session"  or  "sitting," 
was  probably  not  applied  to  bardic  congresses  before  the  12th 
centuiy. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  its  present  character  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Owain  ap  Maxen  Wlcdig,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  was  elected  to  the  chief  sovereignty 
of  the  Britons  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  It  was  at  this 
time,  or  soon  afterwards,  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Gorscdd 
were  codified  and  remodelled,  and  Its  motto  of  "  Y  gwtr  yn  erbyn 
y  byd  "  (The  tmth  against  the  world)  given  to  it.  *'  Chairs  " 
(with  which  the  Eisteddfod  as  a  national  institution  is  now 
inseparably  connected)  were  also  established,  or  rather  perhaps 
resuscitated,  about  the  same  time.  The  chair  was  a  kind  of 
convention  where  disciples  were  trained,  and  bardic  matters 
discussed  preparatory  to  the  great  Gorsedd,  each  chair  having  a 
distinctive  motto.  There  are  now  existing  four  chairs  in  Wales,— 
namely,  the  "  royal  "  chair  of  Powys,  whose  motto  is  "  A  laddo 
a  leddir  "  (He  that  slayeth  shall  be  slain);  that  of  Gwent  and 
Glamorgan,  whose  motto  is  "  Duw  a  phob  daioni "  ((Sod  and  all 
goodness) ;  that  of  Dyfed,  whose  motto  is  "  Calon  wrth  galon  " 
(Heart  with  heart) ;  and  that  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  whose 
motto  is  "lesu,"  or  "O  lesul  na'd  gamwaith"  (Jesus,  or  Oh 
JesusI  suffer  not  iniquity). 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to  have 
descended  to  us  was  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway  in 
the  6th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  prince 
of  North  Wales.  Maelgwn  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  vocal  song  over  instrumental  music,  is  recorded 
to  have  offered  a  reward  to  such  bards  and  minstrels  as  should 
swim  over  the  Conway.  There  were  several  competitors,  but  on 
their  arrival  on  the  opposite  shore  the  harpers  found  themselves 
unable  to  play  owing  to  the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained 
from  the  water,  while  the  bards  were  in  as  good  tune  as  ever. 
King  Cadwaladr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century 

Griffith  ap  Cynan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  been  bom 
in  Ireland,  brought  with  hi)n  from  that  country  nuiny  Irish 
musicians,  who  greatly  improved  the  music  of  Wales.  During 
his  long  reign  of  56  years  he  offered  great  encouragement  to 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels,  and  framed  a  code  of  Uws  for  their 
better  regulation.  He  held  an  Eisteddfod  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century  at  Caerwys  in  Flintshire,  "to  which  there 
repaired  all  the  musidans  of  Wales,  and  some  also  from  England 
and  Scotland."  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Eisteddfod 
appears  to  have  been  held  triennially,  and  to  have  enforced  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  enactments  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan.  The 
places  at  which  it  was  generally  held  were  Aberffraw,  formerly 
the  royal  seat  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales;  Dynevor,  the 
royal  castle  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales;  and  Mathrafal, 
the  royal  palace  of  the  princes  of  Powys;  and  in  later  times 

'  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads  and  other  historical  records,  the 
Gorsedd  or  assembly  (an  essential  'part  of  the  modern  Eisteddfod, 
from  which  indeed  the  latter  sprung)  u  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Prydain  the  son  of  >Edd  the  Great,  who  lived  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  Druids,  the  Gorsedd  lost  its  political  importance,  though  it 
seems  to  have  long  afterwaids  retained  its  institutional  character  as 
the  medium  for  preserving  the  laws,  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
bardism. 
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Caervyi  in  Flitttshire  received  that  honourable  distinction,  it 
having  been  the  princely  residence  of  Llewelyn  the  Last.  Some 
U  these  Eisteddfodau  were  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  magni- 
kcnce,  under  the  patronage  of  the  native  princes.  At  Christmas 
1 107  ckdwgan,  thie  son  of  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  prince  of  Powys, 
held  an  Eisteddfod  in  Cardigan  CasUe,  to  which  he  invited  the 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels,  *'  the  best  to  be  found  in  all  Wales  " ; 
sad  **  he  gave  them  chairs  and  subjects  of  emulation  according 
10  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King  Arthur."  In  x  176  Rhys  ab 
Gniffydd,  prince  of  South  Wales,  held  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  same 
ostle  on  a  scale  of  still  greater  magnificence,  it  having  been 
proclaimed,  we  are  told,  a  year  before  it  took  place, "  over  Wales, 
England,  sicotland,  Ireland  and  many  other  countries." 

On  the  annexation  of  Wales  to  England,  Edward  I.  deemed  It 
politic  to  sanction  the  bardic  Eisteddfod  by  his  famous  statute  of 
Rhnddlan.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Ifor  Hael,  a  South  Wales 
chieftain,  held  one  at  his  mansion.  Another  wasiheid  in  1451, 
«ith  the  permission  of  the  king,  by  Griffith  ab  Nicholas  at 
Cannartbtti,  in  princely  style,  where  Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  an 
eminent  poet,  signalized  himself  by  his  wonderful  powers  of 
versification  in  tiM  Welsh  metres,  and  whence  "  he  carried  home 
on  hb  shoulders  the  silver  chair  '*  which  he  had  fairiy  won. 
Several  Eisteddfodau,  were  held,  one  at  least ^y  royal  mandate, 
IB  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  1523  one  was  held  at  Caerwys 
before  the  chamberlain  of  North  Wales  and  others,  by  virtue  of 
a  commission  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  course  of  time, 
ihrough  relaxation  of  bardic  discipline,  the  profession  was 
assomed  by  unqualified  persons,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
regular  bards.  Accordingly  in  1567  Queen  Elizabeth  issued 
a  commission  for  holding  an  Euleddfod  at  Caerwys  in  the 
following  year,  which  was  duly  held,  when  degrees  were  conferred 
on  55  candidates,  including  30  harpers.  From  the  terms  of  the 
royal  proclamation  we  find  that  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow 
"  a  silver  harp  "  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty  of  musicians,  as  It  had 
been  usual  to  reward  the  chief  bard  with  "  a  silver  chair."  This 
VIS  the  last  EJsteddfod  ai^inted  by  royal  commission,  but 
several  others  of  some  importance  were  hckl  during  the  x6th 
asd  17th  centuries,  under  the  patronage  of  th^  earl  of  Pembroke, 
Sir  Richard  NevSOe,  and  other  influential  persons.  Amongst 
tbese  the  last  of  any  particular  note  was  one  held  in  Bcwper 
Castk,  Glamorgan,  by  Sir  Richard  Basset  in  1681. 

During  the  succeeding  130  years  Welsh  nationality  was  at  its 
lovest  ebb,  and  no  general  Eisteddfod  on  a  large  scale  appears 
to  have  been  held  until  18x9,  though  several  small  ones  were 
bdd  ander  the  auspices  of  the  Gwyneddigion  Society,  established 
ia  1771,— the  most  important  being  those  at  Corwen  (X789), 
St  Ajaph  (1790)  and  Caerwys  (1798). 

At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  however,  there  was  a 
feaeial  revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  numerous  Welsh 
bierary  societies  were  established  throughout  Wales,  and  in 
tlic  principal  y«gi»*K  towns.  A  large  Eisteddfod  was  held  under 
distinguished  patronage  at  Carmarthen  in  18 19,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  th^r  have  been  held  (together  with  numerous 
local  Eisteddfodau),  almost  without  intermission,  annually. 
The  Eisteddfod  at  Llangollen  in  1858  is  memorable  for  iu  archaic 
dnractcr,  and  the  attempts  then  made  to  revive  the  ancient 
oercexMiies,  and  restore  the  ancient  vestments  of  druids,  bards 
ud  ovatcs. 

To  constitute  a  provixtdal  Eisteddfod  it  Is  necessary  that 
it  ibould  be  proclaimed  by  a  graduated  bard  of  a  Goisedd  a 
ytu  and  a  day  before  it  takes  place.  A  local  one  may  be  held 
vitbottt  such  a  proclamation.  A  provincial  Eisteddfod  generally 
hsts  three,  sometimes  four  days.  A  president  and  a  conductor 
ve  appointed  for  each  day.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a 
Gonedd  meeting,  opened  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other 
cnesmuc^  at  which  candidates  come  forward  and  receive 
t>udic  decrees  after  satisfying  the  presiding  bard  as  to  their 
fiiBesB.  At  the  subsequent  meetings  the  president  gives  a  brief 
*ddR9s;  the  bards  follow  with  poetical  addresses;  adjudications 
*it  Bade,  and  prizes  and  medals  with  suitable  devices  are  ^ven 
to  the  ioccessfttl  competitors  for  poetical,  musical  and  prose 
qwipqsitiens,  for  the  heat  choral  and  solo  singing,  and  singing  with 
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the  harp  or  "  PennOlion  singing  "'  as  it  is  called,  for  the  best  play- 
ing  on  the  harp  or  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  as  well  as 
occasionally  for  the  best  specimens  of  handicraft  and  art.  In  the 
evening  of  each  day  a  concert  Is  given,  generally  attended  by  very 
largenumbers.  The  great  dayof  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  "chair  "day 
— usually  the  third  or  bst  day— the  grand  event  of  the  Eisteddfod 
being  the  adjudication  on  the  chair  subject,  and  the  chairing  and 
investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner.  This  is  the  highest  object 
of  a  Welsh  bard's  ambition.  The  ceremony  is  an  imposing  one, 
and  b  performed  with  sound  of  trumpet.  (See  also  the  articles 
Baso,  Celt:  CdUe  LUeralure,  and  Wales.)  (R.  W.*) 

EJECTMENT  (Lat.  e,  out,  Ukdjacere,  to  throw),  in  English  law, 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land,  together 
with  damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  thereof.  In  the  old 
classifications  of  actions,  as  real  or  personal,  this  was  known 
as  a  mixed  action,  because  Its  object  was  twofold,  viz.  to  recover 
both  the  realty  and  peraonal  damages.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  term  "ejectment"  applies  in  Ulw  to  distinct  chisses  of 
proceAlings— ejectments  as  between  rival  claimants  to  land, 
and  ejectments  as  between  those  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the 
rehition  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  actions  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  land  arc  commenced 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  actions.  But  the 
historical  interest  attaching  to  the  action  of  ejectment  is  so 
great  as  to  render  some  account  of  It  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  action  as  it  prevailed  in  the  English  courts 
down  to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  X852  was  a  series  of 
fictions,  among  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
body  of  English  law.  A,  the  person  claiming  title  to  kuid, 
delivered  to  B,  the  peison  in  possession,  a  declaration  in  eject- 
ment in  which  C  and  D,  fictitious  persons,  were  plaintifT  and 
defendant.  C  stated  that  A  had  devised  the  bnd  to  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  he  had  been  ousted  by  D.  A  notice 
signed  by  D  informed  B  of  the  proceedings,  and  advised  him  to 
apply  to  be  made  defendant  in  D's  pbce,  as  he,  D,  having  no 
title,  did  not  intend  to  defend  the  suit.  If  B  did  not  so  apply, 
judipnent  was  given  against  D,  and  possession  of  the  lands  was 
given  to  A.  But  if  B  did  apply,  the  Court  allowed  him  to 
defend  the  action  only  on  condition  that  be  admitted  the  three 
fictitious  averments — the  lease,  the  entry  axul  the  ouster— which, 
together  with  title,  were  the  four  things  necessary  to  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment.  This  having  been  arranged  the  action 
proceeded,  B  being  made  defendant  instead  of  D.  The  names 
used  for  the  fictitious  parties  were  John  Doe,  plaintiff,  and 
Richard  Roe,  defendant,  who  was  called  "  the  casual  ejector." 
The  expUnation  of  these  mysterious  fictions  is  this.  The  writ 
de  ejectione  Jirmae  was  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  as  a  remedy  to  a  lessee  for  yean  who  had  been 
ousted  of  his  term.  It  was  a  writ  of  trespass,  and  carried  damages, 
but  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  if  not  before  that  date,  the  courts 
of  common  law  added  thereto  a  species  of  remedy  neither 
warranted  by  the  original  writ  nor  demanded  by  the  declaration, 
viz.  a  judgment  to  recover  so  much  of  the  term  as  was  still  to 
run,  and  a  writ  of  possession  thereupon.  The  next  step  was  to 
extend  the  remedy— limited  originally  to  leaseholds— to  cases 
of  disputed  title  to  freeholds.  TlUs  was  done  indirectly  by  the 
daimant  entering  on  the  land  and  there  making  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  to  another  person;  for  it  was  only  a  term  that 
could  be  recovered  by  the  action,  and  to  create  a  term  required 
actual  possession  in  the  granter.  The  lessee  remained  on  the  land , 
and  the  next  person  w1k>  entered  even  by  chance  was  accounted 
an  ejector  of  the  lessee,  who  then  served  upon  him  a  writ  of 
trespass  and  ejectment.    The  case  then  went  to  trial  as  on  a 

*  According  to  Jones's  Bardie  RewiainM,  "  To  sing  '  Pennillion 
with  a  Welsh  harp  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  may  be  imagined. 
The  singer  is  obliged  to  foltow  tbe  harper,  who  may  change  the  tune, 
or  perform  variations  ad  IMttim,  whilst  the  vocalist  must  keep  time, 
and  end  pfcciaely  with  the  strain.  The  singer  docs  not  commence 
with  the  harper,  but  takes  the  strain  up  at  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  bar.  as  best  suits  the  '  pennill '  he  intends  to  sing.  ... 
Those areoonsidercd  the  best  singers  who  can  adapt  stanzas  cm  various 
metres  to  one  melody,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  twenty-four 
measures  according  to  the  bardic  laws  and  rules  of  compositkin." 
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Ocnnnioii  action  ol  tnqiusi  mi  tbe  dalnunt'i  tllh,  bang  the 
real  loiuidation  of  tht  Issec')  tight,  wu  thui  iodirBClly  dctct- 
■nined.  Tbcsc  piocccdiiiti  might  tsJie  plus  wIUiouI  tlic  know- 
ledge of  the  pcnon  really  in  posseuion;  and  to  pRvent  Ibe 
abuse  of  the  action  a  rule  vu  laid  down  lb>t  the  pUiniiS  in 
eienminl  mutt  give  notice  lo  the  pirty  ia  poSKSsion,  who 
migbt  then  come  in  and  defend  the  action.  When  the  action 
came  into  general  use  aa  a  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  freeholds, 
the  actual  entry,  lease  and  ouster  which  were  necessary  to  found 

Ingly  Lord  Chid  Justice  BoUe  during  the  Protectorate  (c.  1657) 
lubitJlulcd  for  them  the  fictiliout  avcrmcnU  already  described. 
The  action  of  ejrclment  is  now  only  a  curioiiiy  of  legal  history. 
Its  Gctitious  suilon  wen  swept  away  hy  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  of  1851.  A  form  of  writ  was  prescribed,  in  which 
the  pcisOD  in  possession  ol  the  disputed  premise*  by  name  and 
all  persons  entitled  to  defend  the  possession  were  informed  (hat 
the  pliintiS  claimed  to  be  enttilcd  to  possession,  and  required 
10  appear  in  court  lo  defend  ihe  possession  of  (be  properly  or 
luch  part  of  it  aa  they  should  think  £l.  In  the  form  of  Ihe  writ 
■ihI  in  some  other  respects  ejcclment  still  diffCRd  from  other 
■ctiont.  But,  as  already  mcniioned,  it  hat  no*  been  assimilated 
(under  the  name  ol  action  for  the  recovery  of  buds)  to  ordinary 
actions  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  it  commenced 
by  writ  of  summons,  and — subject  to  the  rules  >t  to  summary 
Judgments  (s.  it/.) — proceeds  along  the  usual  course  of  pleadings 
and  trial  to  judgment;  but  ia  subject  to  one  special  rule,  viz: 
that  eicept  by  leave  of  the  Court  or  a  Judge  the  only  claims 
which  may  be  joined  wilh  one  for  recovery  of  bnd  are  claims 


which  Ihe  pi 
premises  clBinied  (I 


on),  or  damages  fo 


)f  the  land  duri 


lury  to 


S.C,  O.  iviii.  r.  1).    These  ■■I'''—  wei 
___  .      ^  le  by  an  independent  action. 

With  regard  lo  actions  for  Ihe  recovery  of  Eand— apart  frn 
the  relationship  ol  bndlord  and  tenant — the  only  point  ths 
Deed  be  noted  is  the  presumption  of  law  '    ' 


byat 


.     Wheri 


entilled  10  re-cnler  for  non-paymenl.    Thcai  provisions  are 

summary  Judgment  procedure  introduced  by  the  Rules  of  ihe 
Supreme  Court  (Orderj,r,6.}.  This  procedure  may  be  adopted 
when  (n)  the  tenant's  term  hat  eipired,  (i)  or  has  been  duly 
determined  by  notice  to  quit,  or  (c)  has  become  liable  lo  forfeiture 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  applies  not  only  to  the  tenant 
but  to  poisons  claiming  under  him.  The  writ  It  specially  en- 
dorsed with  the  pUuntiS't  claim  to  recover  the  bod  with  or 
without  rent  or  mesne  proGts,  and  summary  judgment  oblained 
if  no  lubslontlal  defence  is  disdoecd.  Where  an  action  to 
recover  bnd  It  brought  agaimt  the  tenaol  by  a  person  claiming 
■dvcncly  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant  it  bound,  under  penally 
of  lorfeitiog  the  value  of  three  yean'  Improved  or  rack  rent  of  Ibe 
premises,  to  give  oolice  to  the  landlord  In  order  that  he  nuiy 
appear  and  dclend  his  title.  Actions  for  the  recovery  of  land, 
other  than  land  belonging  to  spiritual  corporations  and  to  the 
down,  are  barred  in  ji  yean  (Real  Property  Limitation  Acts 
183]  (a.  iq)  and  1874  (1.  i).  A  landlord  can  recover  postessioa 
In  the  county  court  (I.)  by  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  possession, 
where  ndiher  the  value  of  the  premises  nor  the  rent  eiceeds 
£iooayeat,andlhetenanl  is  holding  over  (County  Courts  Acts 
o[i8Sg,s.  1)8,  and  i9oj,a.  ));  (ii.)  by  "anactionofeJMtment," 
where  (a)  the  value  or  rent  ol  (be  premises  does  not  eiceed 
£ioD,  {b)  half  a  year's  rent  is  in  arrcar,  and  (f)  no  lufiicient 
dbtiess  (see  Rent]  is  to  be  found  on  the  premises  {Act  of  1888, 
s.  i]q;  Act  of  1903,  S.J ;  County  Court  Rule*  i90j,(M.v.  rule  j). 
Where  a  tenant  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £w  •  year  of  pcembc* 


M  win,  or  for  a  tern  not  exceeding  t  years,  tefnsa  nor  nr^ectt, 

on  the  determination  or  eipiratioa  of  his  inieresi,  to  deliver  up 
poflsesaion,  such  possession  may  be  recovered  by  proceeding 
before  justices  under  the  Small  Tenementa  Recovery  Act  1838, 
an  enactment  which  has  been  extended  to  the  recovery  of  allot- 
ments. UDdertbeDistrcasfot  Rent  Act  i;37.  and  the  Deserted 
Tenements  Act  181 7,  a  landlord  can  have  himself  put  by  the  order 
of  two  juslices  into  premises  deserted  by  the  tenant  where  haU 
a  year'a  rent  is  owing  and  no  auftident  distress  can  be  found. 

In  Iniand,  the  practice  wilh  regard  to  the  recovery  of  land  b 
regulated  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  1891,  made  under 
the  Judicature  (Ireland)  Act  1877;  and  resembles  that  d 
England.  Possession  may  be  recovered  summiiily  by  a  special 
Indorsement  of  the  writ,  as  in  England ;  and  there  are  analogous 
pnvlsions  wilh  regatd  to  the  lecovciy  of  small  (enemenlt 
(see  Land  Act,  i860  ts.  84  and  89).  The  law  wilh  regard  to 
the  ejectment  or  eviction  of  tcnanu  is  consolidaled  by  the  Land 
Act  iSAo.     (See  ss.  51-66,  68-71,  and  further  under  Landloid 

AHD  TSHAHT,) 

In  ScoUand,  the  recovery  of  land  is  eflected  by  an  action  of 
"removing"  or  summary  ejection.  In  the  case  of  a  tenant 
"  warning "  is  necessary  unlets  he  is  bound  by  his  lease  to 
remove  without  warning.  In  the  case  of  pouessors  without 
lille,  or  a  title  merely  precarious,  no  warning  it  needed.  A 
aummaiy  process  of  removing  from  amall  holdingi  is  provided 
for  by  Sheriff  Courts  (Scolland)  Acis  of  iSjS  and  1851. 

In  the  United  Slates,  Ihe  old  English  action  of  ejectment  vat 
adopted  to  a  very  limited  eilenl,  and  whete  it  was  10  adopted 
has  alien  been  superseded,  as  in  Connecticut,  by  a  single  action 
lor  all  cases  of  ouster,  d^ieisin  or  ejectment.  In  (1^  action, 
known  as  an  action  of  disseisin  or  ejeclment,  both  possession  of 
the  land  and  damages  may  be  recovered.  In  some  of  the  statei 
a  tenant  against  whom  an  action  of  ejectment  is  brought  by  a 
stnngct  is  bound  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England,  to  give  notict 
of  the  claim  to  the  landltnd  in  order  that  he  may  appear  and 


ts  fairly  secured 


ent  of  a  lease  can  only  be  oblained  through  the  judicial 

ibunals.    The  Civil  Code  deals  wilh  the  position  of  a  tenant 

case  of  (he  sate  of  the  properly  leased.     If  the  lease  it  by 

ilhentic  act  (tuU  anllinlijui)  or  has  an  asctrlained  date,  (he 

irchaser  canno[  evict  the  tenant  unless  a  right  (0  do  to  Hat 

served  on  the  lease  (art.  i743),aadihenonIy  on  payment  of  an 

demnity  (aria.  1744-1747).    If  the  lease  is  not  by  authentic 

t,  or  has  not  an  ascertained  dale,  Ihe  purchaser  it  not  liable 

for  indemnity  (art.  17J0).    The  tenant  of  rural  lands  Is  bound 

"  t  the  landlord  notice  of  acts  of  usApalion  (art.  1 768). 

are  analogous  provisions  In  ihe  Civil  Codes  of  Belgium 

174]  e(  seq.),  Holland  (arts.  1613,  1614),  Portugal  (art. 

;  and  see  the  German  Civil  Code  (arts,  jjj  et  seq.).     In 

maoy  of  the  colonies  there  are  siatuiory  provisions  for  the 

recovery  of  land  or  premises  on  the  lines  of  EngUih  law  (ct. 

Ontario,  Rev.  Statt.  1897,  c  r7o.  as.  ig  e(  seq.;  Manitoba,  Rev. 

EUU.  i»ol,  c  i»o]).    In  Dthen  {i.f.  New  Zealand,  AcL  No.  55 

of  1893,  ss.  175-187;  Britisb  Columbia,  Revised  Statutes,  1897, 

;  Cyprus,  Old.  15  of  1895)  there  has  been  legislation  timilar 

Small  Tenementa  Recovety  Act  iSj8. 

d,.  London,  1884);  Pollock  and  MaiiUmL 
•  (CambridBe,  1895);  T"     '-   "    '     ^ 


-■rail 


bridge,  [89s):  Eoa.  Liadlrrd  a>i3 

'}:  FawcMt,  LtuJIard  axi  rrmia 

"-'--  -iitd  Kane's  Sulmui  nten'n 

"     ~   ■  "■       li98)!  Wylie^ 


I  Law!  iW  CentMriet'  CroiBik  «/  Amrriran 
London,  1901);  Bouvin'a  Lem  DirHomary 
1S97);  SiinuoB,  Amtnan  Suiult  Lm 
(A.  W.  R.) 
.  a  town  of  Russia,  In  the  government  o( 
m,  311  Bi.  by  rail  S.E.  of  (he  (own  of  Perm,  on  Ihc  Iset  river, 
f  the  £.  loot  ol  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  56°  49'  N.  an] 
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6^"  js'  E^  at  an  altitude  of  870  ft.  above  sea-levd.  It  is  the 
most  ixnportant  town  of  the  Urals.  Pop.  (i860)  19,830;  (1897) 
55^88.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  several  of  the 
faotacs  of  palatial  proportions.  In  1834  Ekaterinburg  was  made 
the  see  of  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
There  sre  two  cathedrab—St  Catherine's,  founded  in  1758,  and 
that  of  the  Epiphany,  in  1774 — and  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
opened  in  1853.  Ekaterinburg  is  the  scat  of  the  central  mining 
admijustration  of  the  Ural  region,  and  has  a  chemical  laboratory 
for  the  assay  of  gold,  a  mining  school,  the  Ural  Society  of 
Natordists,  and  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory. 
Besides  the  government  mint  for  copper  coinage,  which  dates 
from  1735,  the  government  engineering  works,  and  the 
imperial  factory  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  malachite, 
jasper,  marble,  porphyry  and  other  ornamental  stones,  the 
iodustrial  establishments  comprise  candle,  paper,  soap  and 
machinery  works,  flour  and  woollen  mills,  and  tanneries.  There  is 
a  lively  trade  in  cattle,  cereals,  iron,  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
and  colonial  products;  and  two  important  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Nearly  forty  gold  and  platinum  mines,  over  thirty  iron-works, 
and  numerous  other  factories  are  scattered  over  the  district, 
while  wheels,  travelling  boxes,  hardware,  boots  and  so  forth 
are  cxtensivdy  made  in  the  villages.  Ekaterinburg  took  its 
01^  from  the  mining  establishments  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1721,  and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  L  Its  development  was  greatly  promoted  in  1763 
by  the  diversion  of  the  Siberian  highway  from  Verkhoturye  to 
this  place. 

EKATBRMODARt  a  town  of  South  Russia,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  KubaA,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kubafi,  85  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Novo-roasiysk  on  the  railway  to  Rostov-on-Don, 
and  in  4^  3'  N.  and  38*  50^  E.  It  is  badly  built,  on  a  swampy 
site  f?tpimd  to  the  inundations  of  the  river;  and  its  houses, 
vith  few  exceptions,  are  slight  structures  of  wood  and  plaster. 
Fouaacd  by  Catherine  II.  in  1794  on  the  site  of  an  old  town 
called  Tautarakan,  as  a  small  fort  and  Cossack  settlement,  its 
population  grew  from  9630  in  i860  to  65,697  in  1897.  It  has 
various  tfr>«"*f  ^  schools,  an  experimental  fruit-farm,  a  military 
^o^ital,  and  a  natural  hhtoiy  museum.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  00,  eq>ecially  in  cereals. 

EKATERUfOSLAV,  a  government  of  south  Russia,  having  the 
fovcnunents  of  Poltava  and  Kharkov  on  the  N.,  the  territory 
of  the  Don  Cowarks  on  the  E.,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  Taurida  on 
the  S.,  and  Kherson  on  the  W.  Area,  a4i478  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  undulating  steppe,  sloping  gently  south  and  north,  with  a  few 
bilb  reaching  laoo  ft.  in  the  N.E.,  whero  a  sUght  swelling  (the 
Don  Hills)  compels  the  Don  to  make  a  great  curve  eastwards. 
Aaother^ain  of  hills,  to  which  the  eastward  bend  of  the  Dnieper 
is  due,  rises  in  the  west.  These  hills  have  a  crystalline  core 
(gnnitcs,  syenites  and  diorites),  while  the  surface  strata  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tiona.  The  government  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal — 
the  mines  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  Donets  coalfield — iron  ores, 
fireday  and  rock-salt,  and  every  year  the  mining  output  increases 
ta  quantity,  especially  of  coal  and  iroit  Granite,  limestone, 
grindstone,  slate,  with  graphite,  manganese  and  mercury  are 
foQnd.  The  government  is  drained  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
their  tributaries  {e,g.  the  Donets  and  Volchya)  and  by  several 
afltMQts  {e.g.  the  Kalmius)  of  the  Sea  of  Aaov.  The  soil  is  the 
fertile  black  earth,  but  the  crops  occasionally  su£fcr  from  drought, 
the  average  aimual  rainfall  being  only  15  in.  Forests  are  scarce. 
Pop.  (i860)  1,138,750;  (1897)  3,118,946,  chiefly  Little  Russians, 
with  Great  Russians,  Greeks  (4)3,740),  Germans  (80,979), 
Roasanians  and  a  few  gypsies.  Jews  constitute  4' 7%  of  the 
popolaiion.    The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  3,708,700. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  extensively  grown;  other  note- 
vcrthy  crops  are  potatoes,  tobacco  and  grapes.  Nearly  40,000 
persons  find  occupation  in  factories,  the  most  imporant  being 
iron-works  and  agricultural  machinery  works,  though  there  are 
iiso  tobacco,  i^ass,  soap  and  candle  factories,  potteries,  tanneries 
ud  breweries.  In  the  districts  of  Mariupol  the  making  of 
agricBltaral  imf^ments  and  machinery  is  carried  on  extensively 


as  a  domestic  industry  in  the  villages.  Bees  are  kept  in  very  con* 
siderable  numbers.  Fishing  employs  many  persons  in  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper.  Cereals  are  exported  in  large  quantities  via 
the  Dnieper,  the  Sevastopol  railway,  and  the  port  of  Mariupol. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  eight  districts,  with  their  popuktions  in 
1897,  are  Ekatcrinoshv  (135,553  inhabitants  in  1900),  Alex- 
androvsk  (38,434),  Bakhmut  (30,585)1  Mariupol  (31,772)1 
Novomoskovsk  (13,863),  Pavlogiad  (17,188),  Slavyanoscrbsk 
(3130),  and  Verkhne-dnyeprovsk  (11,607). 

EKATBRINOSLAV,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  baxJc  of  the  Dnieper  above 
the  rapids,  673  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Moscow,  in  48*  31'  N.  and 
35''  4'  E.,  at  an  altitude  of  310  ft  Pop.  (1861)  18,881,  without 
suburbs;  (1900)  135,553.  If  the  suburb  of  Novyikoindak  be 
included,  the  town  extends  for  upwards.of  4  m.  along  the  river. 
The  oldest  part  lies  very  low  and  is  much  exposed  to  floods.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  towns  on  the  N.W.  is  the  royal  village  of  Novyi- 
maidani  or  the  New  Factories.  The  bishop's  palace,  mining 
academy,  archaeological  museum  and  library  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Tlie  house  now  occupied  by  the  Nobles  Club 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  author  and  statesman  Potemkin. 
Ekaterinoslav  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with  a  number  of  technical 
schools,  and  is  an  important  depot  for  timber  floated  down  the 
Dnieper,  and  also  for  cereals.  Its  iron-works,  flour-mills  and 
agricultural  machinery  works  give  occupation  to  over  5000 
persons.  In  fact  since  1895  the  city  has  become  the  centre  of 
numerous  Franco-Belgian  industrial  undertakings.  In  addition 
to  the  branches  Just  mentioned,  there  are  tobacco  factories  and 
breweries.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  cereals, 
horses  and  wool,  there  being  three  annual  fairs.  On  the  site  of 
the  city  there  formerly  stood  the  Polish  cai^tle  of  Koindak,  built 
in  1635,  and  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks.  The  existing  city  was 
founded  by  Potemkin  in  1 786,  and  in  the  following  year  Catherine 
II.  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cathedral,  though  it  was  not 
actually  built  tmtil  1830-1835.  On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  empress,  put  up  in  1846.  Paul  I.  changed  the  name 
of  the  city  to  Novo-rossiysk,  but  the  original  name  was  restored 
in  1803. 

BKHOP,  KONRAD  (1730-1778),  German  actor,  was  bom  in 
Hamburg  on  the  i3th  of  August  1730.  In  1739  he  became  a 
member  of  Johann  Friedrich  Sch6nemann's  ( 1 704-1 783)  company 
in  Lflneburg,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  15th 
of  January  1740  as  Xiphares  in  Racine's  Mitkridate.  From 
1751  the  SchOnemann  company  performed  mainly  in  Hamburg 
and  at  Schwerin,  where  Duke  Christian  Louis  II.  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  made  them  comedians  to  the  court.  During  this 
period  Ekhof  founded  a  theatrical  academy,  which,  though 
short-lived,  was  of  great  importance  in  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  German  acting  and  the  status  of  German  actors. 
In  1757  Ekhof  left  SchOnemann  to  join  Franz  Schuch's  company 
at  Danzig;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Hamburg,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  actors,  he  succeeded  Sch5ncmann  in 
the  direction  of  the  company.  He  resigned  this  position,  however, 
in  favour  of  H.  G.  Koch,  with  whom  he  acted  until  1764,  when 
he  joined  K.  E.  Ackermann's  company.  In  1767  was  founded 
the  National  Theatre  at  Hamburg,  made  famous  by  Lessing's 
Hamburgische  DramaturgU,  and  Eldiof  was  the  leading  member 
of  the  company.  After  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  Ekhof  was 
for  a  time  in  Weimar,  and  ultimately  became  co-director  of  the 
new  court  theatre  at  Ootha.  This,  the  first  permanently  estab- 
lished theatre  in  Germany,  was  opened  on  the  3nd  of  October 
1775.  Ekhof 's  reputation  was  now  at  its  height;  Goethe  called 
him  the  only  German  tragic  actor;  and  in  1777  he  acted  with 
Goethe  and  Duke  Charles  Augustus  at  a  private  performance 
at  Weimar,  dining  afterwards  with  the  poet  at  the  duod  table. 
He  died  on  the  x6th  of  June  1778.  His  versatility  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  Moli^re 
he  was  no  less  successful  than  in  the  tragedies  of  Lessing  and 
Shakespeare.  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
unsurpassed  exponent  of  naturalness  on  the  stage;  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  been  not  unfairly  compared  with  Garrick.  His 
fame,  however,  was  rapidly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Friedrich  U.  L, 
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Schrfider.    His  literary  eflforts  were  chiefly  confined  to  transla- 
tions from  French  authors. 

See  H.  Uhde.  biography  of  Ekhof  in  vol.  iv.  of  Der  neue  Plutarch 
(1876),  and  J.  kaschncr.  K.  Ekhofs  Leben  und  Wirken  (1873).  Also 
H.  Dcvrient,  /.  F,  Schdnemann  und  seine  SckausfHelergeseUsckafi 

(1895). 

EKRON  (better,  as  in  the  Scptuagint  and  Josephus,  Accakon, 
'Axicapctv),  a  ro^  city  of  the  Philistines  commonly  identified 
with  the  modem  Syrian  village  of  *AVir,  5  m*  'rom  Ramleh, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  ridge  separating  the  plain  of 
PMListia  from  Sharon.  It  Uy  inland  and  off  the  main  line  of 
traffic.  Though  included  by  the  Israelites  witlun  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in  Judges  xix.  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  Dan,  it  was  in  Philistine  possession  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  and  apparently  maintained  its  independence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  text,  here  differing  from  the 
Greek  text  and  Joscphus  (which  read  Askelon),  it  was  the  last 
town  to  which  the  ark  was  transferred  before  its  restoration  to 
the  Israelites.  Its  maintenance  of  a  sanctliary  of  Baal  Zebub 
is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  L  From  Assyrian  iascriptions  it  has 
been  gathered  that  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  was  for  a  time  the 
vassal  of  Ilczekiah  of  Judah,  but  regained  his  independence 
when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  by  Sennacherib.  A  notice  of 
its  history  in  X47  B.C.  is  found  in  z  Mace.  x.  89;  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  A.D.  70  it  was  settled  by  Jews.  At  the  time  of  the 
crusades  it  was  still  a  large  village.  Recently  a  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colony  has  been  settled  there.  The  hoxises  are  built  of 
mud,  and  in  the  absence  of  visible  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
identification  of  the  site  is  questionable.  The  neighbourhood 
isfcrtUe.  (R.A.S.M.) 

ELABUOA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  Kama  river,  20X  m.  by  steamboat  down  the  Volga  from 
Kazan  and  then  up  the  Kama.  It  has  flour-mills,  and  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting  conu  Pop.  (1897)  9776. 

The  famoiis  Ananiynskiy  Moplnik  (buriail-place)  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kama,  3  m.  above  the  town.  It  was  discovered 
in  1858,  was  excavated  by  Alabin,  Lerch  and  Nevostruycv, 
and  has  since  supplied  extremely  valuable  collections  belonging 
to  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  It  consisted  of  a  mound, 
about  500  ft.  in  circumference,  adorned  with  decorated  stones 
(which  have  disappeared),  and  contained  an  inner  wall,  65  ft. 
in  circumference,  made  of  uncemented  stone  flags.  Nearly 
fifty  skeletons  were  discovered,  mostly  lying  upon  charred  logs, 
surrounded  with  cinerary  urns  filled  with  partially  burned 
bones.  A  great  variety  of  bronze  decorations  and  ^azed  clay 
pearls  were  strewn  round  the  skeletons.  The  knives,  daggers 
and  arrowpoints  arc  of  slate,  bronze  and  iron,  the  last  two  being 
very  rough  imitations  of  stone  implements.  One  of  the  flags 
bore  the  image  <A  a  man,  without  moustaches  or  beard,  dressed 
in  a  costume  and  helmet  recalling  those  of  the  Circassians. 

BLAH,  the  name  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  province  of  Persia 
called  Susiana  by  the  classical  geographers,  from  Susa  or  Shushan 
its  capital.  In  one  passage,  however  (Ezra  iv.  9),  it  is  confined 
to  Elymais,  the  north-western  part  of  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  distinguished  from  those  of  Shushan,  which  else- 
where (Dan.  viii.  2)  is  placed  in  £lam.  Strabo  (xv.  3.  Z3,  &c.) 
makes  Susiana  a  part  of  Persia  proper,  but  a  comparison  of  his 
account  with  those  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  z,  &c.)  and  other  writers 
would  limit  it  to  the  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Baby- 
lonia, lying  between  the  Oroatis  and  iht  Tigris,  and  stretching 
from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Along  with  this  mountunous 
district  went  a  fertile  low  tract  of  country  on  the  western  side, 
which  also  included  the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  and  the  north-eastern  coast  land  of  the  Gulf.  This  low 
tract,  though  producing  large  quantities  of  grain,  was  intensely 
hot  in  summer;  the  high  re^ons,  however,  were  W(A  and  well 
watered. 

The  whole  country  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  q>eakjng 
agglutinative  dialects  for  the  most  part,  though  the  we^ern 
districts  were  occupied  by  Semites.  Strabo  (xi.  Z3. 3, 6),  quoting 
from  Nearchus,  seems  to  include  the  Susians  under  tlwElymaeans, 
whom  be  associates  with  the  Uxii.  and  olaccs  on  the  frontiers 


of  Persia  and  Susa;  but  Pliny  more  correctly  makes  the  Eulaeus 
the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  Elymais  {N.H.  vi.  29-31}. 
The  Uxii  are  described  as  a  robber  tribe  in  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  Media,  and  then:  name  is  apparently  to  be  identified 
with  the  title  given  to  the  whole  of  Susiana  in  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  (/wo/a,  ix,  **  Aborigines."  Uwaja  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  Khuzistan,  though  Mordtmann 
would  derive  the  latter  from  jj^  "  a  sugar-reed."  Immediately 
bordering  on  the  Persians  were  the  Amardians  or  Mardlans, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Khapirti  (Khatamti,  according  to  SclieU), 
the  name  given  to  Susiana  in  the  Neo-Susian  texts.  Khapirti 
appears  as  Apir  in  the  inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir,  which  fix  the 
locality  of  the  district.  Passing  over  the  Mcssabatae,  who 
inhabited  a  valley  which  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  MAh- 
Sabadan,  as  well  as. the  level  district  of  Yamutbal  or  Yatbur 
which  separated  Elam  from  Babylonia,  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  Characene,  Cabandene,  Corbiana  and  Gabiene  mentioned 
by  classical  authors,  we  come  to  the  fourth  principal  tribe  of 
Susiana,  the  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pers,  z6;  Strabo  xv.  3.  2)  or  Cossad 
(Strabo  xi.  5.  6,  xvi.  Q.  Z7;  Arr.  Ind,  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  &c.), 
the  Kassi  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Sio  important  were  tbey, 
that  the  whole  of  Susiana  was  sometimes  called  Gssia  after 
them,  as  by  Herodotus  (iii.  9Z,  v.  49,  &c.).  In  fact  Susiana 
was  only  a  late  name  for  the  country,  dating  from  the  time 
when  Susa  had  been  made  a  caintal  of  the  Persian  empire.  la 
the  Sumerian  texts  of  Babylonia  it  was  called  Numma,  "  the 
Highlands,"  of  which  Ehuntu  or  Elamu,  "Ham,"  was  the 
Semitic  translation.  Apart  from  Susa,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  country  was  Anzan  (Anshan,  contracted  Assan), 
where  the  native  population  maintained  itself  unaffected  by 
Semitic  intrusion.  The  exact  position  of  Anzan  is  still  disputed, 
but  it  probably  included  originally  the  site  of  Susa  and  was 
distinguished  from  it  only  when  Susa  became  the  seat  of  a 
Semitic  government.  In  the  lexical  tablets  Anzan  is  gpiven 
as  the  equivalent  of  Elamtu,  and  the  native  kings  entitk  them- 
selves kings  of  "  Anzan  and  Susa,"  as  well  as  "  princes  of  the 
KhapirU." 

The  principal  mountains  of  Elam  were  on  the  north,  called 
Charbanus  and  Cambalidus  by  Pliny  (vi.  27,  31),  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Parachoathras  chain.  There  were  numerous  rivers 
flowing  into  either  the  Tigris  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  most 
important  were  the  Ulai  or  Eulaeus  (Kiran)  with  its  tributary 
the  Pasitigris,  the  Choaspes  iKerkkah)^  the  Coprates  (river  of 
Da  called  Itite  in  the  inscriptions),  the  Hcdyphon  or  Hedypnus 
(Jerraki),  and  the  Croatb  {Hindyan),  besides  the  monumental 
Surappi  and  Ukni,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Hcdypbon 
and  Oroatis,  which  fell  into  the  sea  in  the  marshy  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Shushan  or  Susa,  the  capital  now  marked 
by  the  mounds  of  Shusk,  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Choaspes 
and  Eulaeus  (see  Susa);  and  Badaca,  Madaktu  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, lay  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of  Da.  Among  the 
other  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  may  be  named 
Naditu,  Khaltemas,  Din-sar,  Bubilu,  Bit-imbi,  Khidalu  and 
Nagitu  on  the  sea-coast.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  some  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  towns,  the  sites  of  which  have,  however,  been 
removed  inland  by  the  silting  up  of  the  shore.  J.  de  Morgan's 
excavations  at  Susa  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early 
history  of  Elam  and  its  relations  to  Babylon.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment there  goes  back  to  neolithic  times,  but  it  was  already  a 
fortified  city  when  Elam  was  conquered  by  Sargon  of  Akkad 
(3800  B.C.)  and  Susa  became  the  seat  of  a  Babylonian  viceroy. 
From  this  time  onward  for  many  centuries  it  continued  under 
Semitic  suzerainty,  its  high-priests,  also  called  "  Chief  Envoys 
of  Elam,  Sippara  and  Susa,"  bearing  sometimes  Semitic,  some- 
times native  "  Anzanite  "  names.  One  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur  built  at  Susa.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Fiist  Dynasty  of 
Babytonj-iiowever,  Elam  had  recovered  its  independence,  and 
in  2280  B.C.  theElamite  king  Kuiur-Nakhkhunte  made  a  raid 
in  Babylonia  and  carried  away  from  Erech  the  image  of  the 
goddess  NanL  The  monuments  of  many  of  his  successors  have 
been  discovered  by  de  Morgan  and  their  inscriptions  deciphered 
by  V.  ScbciL     One  of  them  was  defeatpd  by  Ammi-sadoq 
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of  Babylonia  (e.  aioo  B.c),  another  would  have  been  the 
Chedor-laomer  (Kutur-Lagamar)  of  Genesis  xiv.  One  of  the 
greatest  buikien  among  them  was  Untas-GaL  (the  pronunciation 
of  the  seamd  element  in  the  name  is  uncertain).  About  1330 
B.C  £hurba-Ula  was  captured  by  Kuri-galzu  III.,  the  Kassite 
king  of  Babyfenia,  but  a  hiter  prince  Kidin-Khutrutas  avenged 
htt  defeat,  and  Suiruk-Nakhkhunte  (isao  b.c.)  carried  fire  and 
swonl  through  Babylonia,  slew  its  king  Zamama-sum-iddin  and 
carried  away  a  stela  of  Naram-Sin  and  the  famous  code  of  laws 
of  Khammurabi  from  Sippara,  as  well  as  a  stela  of  Manistusu 
from  Akkuttum  or  Akiad.  He  also  conquered  the  land  of 
AsBunnak  and  carried  off  from  Padan  a  stela  belonging  to  a 
refogec  from  Malatia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who  was 
foUoved  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  one  of  the  great  builders  of 
Earn.  In  750  B.C.  Umbadara  was  king  of  Elam;  Khumban- 
igis  was  his  successor  in  743  B.C.  In  730  B.C.  the  latter  prince 
met  the  Assyrians  under  Sargon  at  Dur-ili  in  Yamutbal,  and 
though  Sargon  claims  a  victory  the  result  was  that  Babylonia 
recovered  iu  independence  under  Merodach-baladan  and  the 
Assyrian  forces  were  driven  north.  From  this  time  forward  it 
was  against  Assyria  instead  of  Babylonia  that  Elam  found 
Usdf  compelled  to  .exert  its  strength,  and  Elamite  policy  was 
directed  towards  fomenting  revolt  in  Babylonia  and  assisting  the 
Babytonians  in  their  struggle  with  Assyria.  In  716  B.C.  Khumban* 
igas  died  and  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Sutruk-Nakhkhunte. 
He  failed  to  make  head  against  the  Assyrians;  the  frontier  cities 
woe  taken  by  Sarp>n  and  Merodach-baladan  was  left  to  his 
fate.  A  few  years  later  (704  B.C.)  the  combined  forces  of  Elam 
and  Babylonia  were  overthrown  at  Kis,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Kassites  were  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Elamite  king 
vas  dethroned  and  imprisoned  in  700  B.C.  by  his  brother  Khallusu, 
viio  sb  yeais  later  marched  into  Babylonia,  captured  the  son  of 
ScD&acherib,  whom  his  father  had  placed  there  as  king,  and  raised 
a  Bominee  of  his  own,  Nergal-yusezib,  to  the  throne.  Khallusu 
VIS  mardoed  in  694  B.C.,  after  seeing  the  maritime  part  of  his 
dominions  invaded  by  the  Assyriaiuk  His  successor  Kudur- 
Nakhkhnnte  invaded  Babylonia;  he  Was  repulsed,  however, 
by  Sennacherib,  34  of  his  cities  were  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
fled  from  Madaktu  to  Khidalu.  The  result  was  a  revolt  in  which 
be  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  ten  months.  His  brother  Umman- 
BMiiaa  at  oace  collected  allies  and  prepared  for  resistance  to  the 
Aayrians.  But  the  terrible  defeat  at  KhalulC  broke  his  power; 
be  was  attacked  by  paralysis  shortly  afterwards,  and  Khumba- 
KbaUas  II.  fc^owed  him  on  the  throne  (689  b.c.).  The  new  king 
cadeavoured  to  gain  Assyrian  favour  by  putting  to  death  the 
100  of  Merodach-baladan,  but  was  himself  murdered  by  his 
brothen  Urtaki  and  Teumman  (681  B.C.),  the  first  of  whom 
seixcd  the  crown.  On  his  death  Teumman  succeeded  and  almost 
imnediately  provoked  a  quarrel  with  Assur-bani-pal  by  demand- 
ifig  the  sttiTciDder  of  his  nephews  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
Asyrian  court.  The  Assyrians  pursued  the  Elamite  army  to 
Siaa,  ^lere  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulaeus,  in 
vhkh  the  Elamites  were  defeated,  Teumman  captured  and  slain, 
aod  Ununan-igas,  the  son  of  Urtaki,  made  king,  his  younger 
brother  Tanunaritu  tieing  ^ven  the  dutrict  of  Khidalu.  Umman- 
ips  afterwards  assisted  in  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  under  Samas- 
na-yukin,  but  his  nephew,  a  second  Tammaritu,  raised  a 
itbeDwa  against  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  cut  off  his  head 
aod  seised  the  crown.  Tammaritu  marched  to  Babylonia; 
vbile  there,  hii  officer  Inda-bigas  made  himself  master  of  Susa 
•ad  drove  Tammaritu  to  the  coast  whence  he  fled  to  Assur-bani- 
psL  Inda-bigas  was  himself  overthrown  and  slain  by  a  new 
pfctender,  Rhumba-Khaldas  III.,  who  was  opposed,  however, 
by  three  other  rivals,  two  of  whom  maintained  themselves  in 
tbc  foooBtains  until  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  when 
Ttflunaritu  was  first  restored  and  then  imprisoned,  Elam  being 
BUcrly  devasuted.  The  return  of  Khumba-Khaldas  led  to  a 
hob  Assyrian  invasion;  the  Elamite  king  fled  from  Madaktu 
to  Dor-undasi;  Susa  and  other  cities  were  taken,  and  the 
Qanite  army  almost  exterminated  on  the  banks  of  the  ItitC 
^  whole  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert.  Susa  was  plundered 
■ad  cued  to  the  ground,  the  royal  sepulchres  were  desecrated, 


and  the  images  of  the  gods  and  of  33  kings  "  in  silver,  gold, 
bronze  and  alabaster,"  were  carried  away.  All  this  must  have 
happened  about  640  B.C.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
Elam  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  Teispes,  the  forefather  of 
Cyrxis,  who,  accordingly,  like  his  immediate  successors,  is  called 
in  the  inscriptions  "  king  of  Anzan."  Susa  once  more  became 
a  capital,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  re- 
mained one  of  the  three  seats  of  government,  its  language, 
the  Neo-Susian,  ranking  with  the  Persian  of  Persepolis  and  the 
Semitic  of  Babylon  as  an  official  tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Darius, 
however,  the  Susianians  attempted  to  revolt,  first  under  Assina 
or  Atrina,  the  son  of  Umbadara,  and  later  under  Marliya,  the  son 
of  Issainsakria,  who  called  himself  Immanes;  but  they  gradually 
became  completely  Aryanized,  and  their  agglutinative  dialects 
were  supplanted  by  the  Aryan  Persian  from  the  south-cast. 

Elam,  "  the  land  of  the  cedar-forest,"  with  its  enchanted 
trees,  figured  largely  in  Babylonian  mythology,  and  one  of  the 
adventures  of  the  hero  Gilgamesh  was  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant  Khumbaba  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  list  of  the 
Elamite  deities  is  given  by  Assur-bani-pal;  at  the  head  of  them 
was  In-Susinak,  "  the  lord  of  the  Susians," — a  title  which  went 
back  to  the  age  of  Babylonian  suzerainty, — whose  image  and 
oracle  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  Nakhkhuntc, 
according  to  Scheii,  was  the  Sun-goddess,  and  Lagamar,  whose 
name  enters  into  that  of  Chedorlaomer,  was  borrowed  from 
Semitic  Babylonia. 

See  W.  K.  Loftus.  Chaldaea  and  Susiana  (1857):  A.  Billcrbcck, 
Susa  (1893);  J-  de  Morgan,  Mimoires  de  la  DtUgalion  en  1*ent 
(9  vols.,  1899-1906).  (A.  H.  S.)  , 

BLAND  (-elk),  the  Dutch  name  for  the  largest  of  the  South 
African  antelopes  {Taurolragus  oryx)^  a  species  near  akin  to  the 
kudu,  but  with  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  and  their  spiral 
much  closer,  being  in  fact  screw-like  instead  of  corkscrew-like. 
There  is  also  a  large  dewlap,  while  old  bulls  have  a  thick  forelock. 
In  the  typical  southern  form  the  body-colour  is  wholly  pale 
fawn,  but  north  of  the  Orange  river  the  body  is  marked  by 
narrow  vertical  white  lines,  this  race  being  known  as  T.  oryx 
UvingsUmei,  In  Senegambia  the  genus  is  represented  by  T, 
derbianuSt  a  much  larger  animal,  with  a  dark  neck;  while  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghaaal  district  there  is  a  gigantic  local  race  of  this  species 
(r.  dertnanus  giganleus).  (R.  L.*) 

BLASnCITY.  I.  Elasticity  is  the  property  of  recovery  of 
an  original  sixe  or  shape.  A  body  of  which  the  size,  or  shape, 
or  both  sixe  and  shape,  have  been  altered  by  the  application  of 
forces  may,  and  generally  does,  tend  to  return  to  its  previous 
sixe  and  shape  when  the  forces  cease  to  act.  Bodies  which 
exhibit  this  tendency  are  said  to  be  elastic  (from  Greek,  iXafvciF, 
to  drive).  All  bodies  are  more  or  less  elastic  as  regards  size; 
and  all  solid  bodies  are  more  or  less  elastic  as  regards  shape. 
For  example:  gas  contained  in  a  vessel,  which  is  closed  by  a 
piston,  can  be  compressed  by  additional  pressure  applied  to  the 
piston;  but,  when  the  additional  pressure  is  removed,  the  gas 
expands  and  drives  the  piston  outwards.  For  a  second  example: 
a  steel  bar  hanjging  vertically,  and  loaded  with  one  ton  for  each 
square  inch  of  its  sectional  area,  will  have  its  length  increased  by 
about  seven  one-hundred-thousandths  of  itself,  and  its  sectional 
area  diminished  by  about  half  as  much;  and  it  will  spring  back 
to  its  original  length  and  sectional  area  when  the  load  is  gradually 
removed.  Such  changes  of  rise  and  shape  in  bodies  subjected 
to  forces,  and  the  recovery  of  the  original  size  and  shape  when 
the  forces  cease  to  act,  become  conspicuous  when  the  bodies 
have  the  forms  of  thin  wires  or  planks;  and  these  properties 
of  bodies  in  such  forms  are  utilized  in  the  construction  of  spring 
balances,  carriage  springs,  buffers  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch  can  be 
coiled  and  uncoiled  millions  of  times  a  year  for  several  years 
without  losing  its  elasticity;  yet  the  same  spring  can  have  its 
shape  permanently  altered  by  forces  which  are  much  greater 
than  those  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  motion  of  the  watch. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  great 
forces  is  as  important  a  fact  as  the  practical  completeness  of 
the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  comparatively  small  forces. 
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The  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  distinction  between  **  perfect " 
and  "  imperfect "  elasticity;  and  the  limitation  which  must 
be  imposed  upon  the  forces  in  order  that  the  elasticity  may  be 
perfect  leads  to  the  investigation  of  "limits  of  elasticity" 
(see  SS  3if  32  below).  Steel  pianoforte  wire  is  perfectly  elastic 
within  rather  wide  limits,  glass  within  rather  narrow  limits; 
building  stone,  cement  and  cast  iron  appear  not  to  be  perfectly 
clastic  within  any  limits,  however  narrow.  When  the  limits  of 
elasticity  arc  not  exceeded  no  injury  is  done  to  a  material  or 
structure  by  the  action  of  the  forces.  The  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  material,  and  the  safety  or  insecurity  of  a  structure,  are  thus 
doscly  related  to  the  elasticity  of  the  material  and  to  the  change 
of  size  or  shape  of  the  structure  when  subjected  to  forces.  The 
"  science  of  elasticity  "  is  occupied  with  the  more  abstract  side 
of  this  relation,  via.  with  the  effects  that  arc  produced  in  a  body 
of  definite  size,  shape  and  constitution  by  definite  forces;  the 
"  science  of  the  strength  of  materials  "  b  occupied  with  the 
more  concrete  side,  vis.  with  the  application  of  the  resiUts 
obtained  in  the  science  of  elasticity  to  practical  questions  of 
strength  and  safety  (see  Stkengtu  ov  Mat£Jlials). 

a.  Stress. — ^Every  body  that  we  know  anything  about  is 
always  under  the  action  of  forces.  Every  body  upon  which 
we  can  experiment  is  subject  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  must, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  be  supported  by  other  forces. 
Such  forces  are  usually  applied  by  way  of  pressure  upon  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  such  pressure  is  exerted 
by  another  body  in  contact  with  the  first.  The  supported  body 
exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  upon  the  supporting  body 
across  the  portion  of  surface  which  is  common  to  the  two.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  two  portions  of  the  same  body.  If,  for 
example,  we  consider  the  two  portions  into  which  a  body  is 
divided  by  a  (geometrical)  horizontal  plane,  we  conclude  that 
the  lower  portion  supports  the  upper  portion  by  pressure  across 
the  plane,  and  the  upper  portion  presses  downwards  upon  the 
lower  portion  with  an  equal  pressure.  The  pressure  is  still 
exerted  when  the  plane  is  not  horizontal,  and  its  direction  may 
be  obliquely  inclined  to,  or  tangential  to,  the  plane.  A  more 
precise  meaning  is  given  to  "  pressure  "  below.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of  forces:  forces  such  as 
the  force  of  gravity,  which  act  all  through  a  body,  and  forces 
such  as  pressure  applied  over  a  surface.  The  former  are  named 
"  body  forces  "  or  "  volume  forces,"  and  the  latter  "  surface 
tractions."  The  action  between  two  portions  of  a  body  separated 
by  a  geometrical  surface  is  of  the  nature  of  surface  traction. 
Body  forces  are  ultimately,  when  the  volumes  upon  which  they 
act  are  small  enough,  proportional  to  the  volumes;  surface 
tractions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ultimately,  when  the  surfaces 
across  which  they  act  are  small  enough,  proportional  to  these 
surfaces.  Surface  tractions  are  always  exerted  by  one  body 
upon  another,  or  by  one  part  of  a  body  upon  another  part^ 
across  a  surface  of  contact;  and  a  surface  traction  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  one  aspect  of  a  "  stress,"  that  is  to  say  of  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces;  for  an  equal  traction  is  always 
exerted  by  the  second  body,  or  part,  upon  the  first  across  the 
surface. 

5.  The  proper  method  of  estimating  and  specifying  stress  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  its  character  is  necessarily  mathe- 
maticaL  The  magnitudes  of  the  surface  tractions  which  compose 
a  stress  arc  estimated  as  so  much  force  (in  dynes  or  tons)  per 
unit  of  area  (per  sq.  cm.  or  per  sq.  in.).  The  traction  across  an 
assigned  plane  at  an  assigned  point  is  measured  by  the  mathe- 
matical limit  of  the  fraction  F/S,  where  F  denotes  the  numerical 
measure  of  the  force  exerted  across  a  small  portion  of  the  plane 
containing  the  point,  and  S  denotes  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  area  of  thb  portion,  and  the  limit  is  taken  by  diminishing 
S  indefinitely.  The  traction  may  act  as  "  tension,"  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  bar  supported  at  its 
upper  end  and  hanging  vertically,  or  as  "  pressure,"  as  it 
docs  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  block  resting  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  or  again  it  may  act  obliquely  or  even 
tangentially  to  the  separating  plane.  Normal  tractions  are 
reckoned  as  positive  when  they  are  tensions,  negative  when 


they  are  pressures.    Tangential  tractioiia  are  often   caOed 

"shears"  (see   S  7  bdow).    Oblique  tractions  can  always 

be  resolved,  by  the  vector  law,  into  normal  and  tangential 

tractions.    In  a  fluid  at  rest  the  traction  across  any  plane  at 

any  point  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  acts  as  pressure.    For  the 

complete  qtedfication  of  the  "  state  of  stress  "  at  any  point  of  a 

body,  we  should  require  to  know  the  normal  and  tangential 

components  of  the  traction  across  every  plane  drawn  through 

the  point.    Fortunatdy  this  requirement  can  be  very  much 

simplified  (see  ftS  6,  7  below). 

4-  In  genenl  let  w  denote  the  direction  of  the  normal  drawn  in  a 
spcdfied  sense  to  a  plane  drawn  through  a  point  O  of  a  body;  and 
let  Tr  denote  the  traction  exerted  across  the  plane,  at  the  point  O. 
by  the  portion  of  the  body  towards  which  r  is  drawn  upon  the 
^^nlaintne portion.  Then TVba vectorquantity, whichhasadefinite 
magnitude  (estimated  an  above  by  the  limit  of  a  fraction  of  the  form 
F/S)  and  a  definite  direction.  It  can  be  specified  completely  by  its 
components  Xri  Yr,  Zr,  referred  to  fixed  rectangular  axes  of  ae,  y,  m. 
When  the  direction  of  f  is  that  of  the  axis  of  x,  in  the  positive 


the  components  arc  denoted  by  X«.  Y»,  Zs ;  and  a  similar  notation 
is  used  when  the  diiection  of  y  is  that  of  y  or  s,  the  suffix  x  being 
replaced  by  y  or  s: 

5.  Every  body  about  which  we  know  anything  is  always  in  a 

state  of  stress,  that  is  to  say  there  are  always  internal  forces 

acting  between  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  forces  are 

exerted  as  surface  tractions  across  geometrical  surfaces  drawn  in 

the  body.    The  body,  and  each  part  of  the  body,  moves  under 

the  action  of  all  the  forces  (body  forces  and  surface  tractions) 

which  are  exerted  upon  it;  or  remains  at  rest  if  these  forces  are 

in  equilibrium.    This  result  is  expressed  analytically  by  means 

of  certain  eqiuitiona — ^the  "  equations  of  motion  "  or  "  equations 

of  equilibrium  "  of  the  body. 

Let  fi  denote  the  density  of  the  body  at  any  point,  X,  Y,  Z.  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  s  of  the  body  forces.  csti> 
mated  as  so  much  force  per  unit  of  mass;  further  let  /»,  fp,J,  denote 
the  components,  parallel  to  the  same  astes,  of  the  accelcratxm  of  the 
particle  which  is  momentarily  at  the  point  (x,  y,  s).  The  equations 
of  motion  express  the  result  that  the  rates  of  chan^  of  the  momentunt, 
and  of  the  moment  of  momentum,  of  any  portion  of  the  body  are 
those  due  to  the  action  of  all  the  forces  exerted  upon  the  portion 
by  other  bodies,  or  by  other  portions  of  the  same  body.  For  the 
changes  of  momentum,  we  have  three  equations  of  the  type 

ffjfiXdx  dy  ds-i-JJX^^JJJ,^^  dy  dt,  (i) 

in  which  the  volume  integrations  are  taken  through  the  volume 
of  the  portion  of  the  body,  the  surface  integration  is  taken  over  its 
surface,  and  the  notation  Xy  is  that  of  i  4*.  the  direction  of  »  being 
that  of  the  normal  to  this  surface  drawn  outwards.  For  the  changes 
of  moment  of  momentum,  we  have  throe  equations  of  the  type 

////»(yZ-sY)(frrfydf +j(]f(yZ,-sY,)rfS-/JJp(xf.-«fr)^  dy  is.  (a) 

The  equations  (i)  and  (2)  arc  the  equations  of  motion  of  any  kind  of 
body.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  obtained  by  repladi^  the 
right-hand  members  of  these  equations  by  sero. 

6.  These  equations  can  be  used  to  obtain  relations  between  the 
valuesofX>,  Yy,  .  .  .  for  different  directions  f.  When  the  equations 
are  applied  to  a  very  small  volume,  it  appeare  that  the  terms  ex- 
pressed by  surface  integrals  would,  unless  they  tend  to  zero  limits 
in  a  higher  order  than  the  areas  of  the  surfaces,  be  very  great  com- 
pared with  the  terms  expressed  by  volume  integrals,  we  conclude 
that  the  surface  tractions  on  the  portion  of  the  bodv  which  b  bounded 
by  any  very  small  closed  surface,  are  ultimately^  in  equilibrium. 
When  this  result  is  interpreted  for  a  small  portion  in  the  shape  of  a 
tetrahedron,  having  three  of  its  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes,  it  leads  to  three  equations  of  the  type 

X,-X.cos(x.O+X,cos(y,r)+X.cos(s.r),      .     (I) 

where  r  Is  the  direction  of  the  normal  (drawn  outwards)  to  the 
remaining  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  (x,  f)  . . .  denote  the  angles 
which  this  normal  makes  with  the  axes.  Hence  Xr. ...  for  any 
direction  r  are  expressed  in  terms  of  X«, ....  When  the  above 
result  b  interpreted  for  a  very  small  portion  in  the  shape  of  a  cube. 
having  iu  edges  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  it  leads  to  the 
equauons  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^ 

When  we  substitute  in  the  general  equations  the  particular  results 
which  are  thus  obtained,  we  find  that  the  equations  of  motion  take 
such  forms  as 


pX+-3r+"3;^+'3r"^/** 


(3) 


dx    '  dy  ^dz 

and  the  equations  of  moments  are  satisfied  identically.  The  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium  are  obtained  by  replacing  the  right-hand 
membera  by  xero. 
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7.  A  tute  of  stress  in  which  the  traction  across  any  plane  of 
•  Kl  of  parallel  planes  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  that  across 
Any  perpendicular  plane  vanishes,  is  described  as  a  state  of 
"  simple  tension  "  (*'  simple  pressure  "  if  the  traction  is  negative). 
A  state  of  sucss  in  which  the  traction  across  any  plane  is  normal 
to  the  plane,  and  the  traction  is  the  same  for  aU  planes  passing 

I  J  xj  through  any  point,  is  de- 

j         T      scribed  as  a  state  of  "  uni- 
^  ^       -^      '®'"  tension"  ("uniform 

/  pressure  "  if .  the  traction 

-  Is  negative).  Sometimes 
the  phrases  "  isotropic 
tension "  and  "  hydro- 
static pressure"  are  used 
instead  of  '*  uniform " 
tension  or  pressure.  The 
&tiDction  between  the  two  states,  simple  tension  and  tmiform 
tCBsion,  is  tUustrated  in  fig.  z. 

A  state  of  stress  in  which  there  is  purely  tangential  traction 
00  a  plane,  and  no  normal  traction  on  any  perpendicular  plane, 
B  described  as  a  sUte  of  "  shearing  stress."  The  result  (a)  of 
f  6  shows  that  tangential  tractions  occur  in  pairs.  If,  at  any 
point,  thett  b  tangential  traction,  in  any  direction,  on  a  plane 

parallel  to  this  direction, 
and  if  we  draw  through 
the  point  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of 
this  traction,  and  therefore 
containing  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane,  then  there 
b  equal  tangential  traction 
on  thb  second  plane  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane.  The  result 
b  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  where 
a  rectangular  block  b  sub- 
jected on  two  opposite  faces 
to  opposing  tangential  trac- 
tioos,  and  b  held  in  equilibrium  by  equal  tangential  tractions 
applied  to  two  other  faces. 

Tbrou^  any  point  there  always  pass  three  planes,  at 
right  an^  to  each  other,  across  which  there  is  no  tangential 
traction.  These  planes  are  called  the  "principal  planes  of 
stras,**  and  the  (normal)  tractions  across  them  the  "  principal 
stKsses."  Lines,  usually  curved,  which  have  at  every  point  the 
(finction  of  a  principal  stress  at  the  point,  are  called  "lines  of 
niesL" 

8.  It  appears  that  the  stress  at  any  point  of  a  body  b  com- 
pletdy  specified  by  six  quantities,  which  can  be  taken  to  be  the 
Xs,  Yy,  Za  and  Y.,  Zx,  Xy  of  \  6.  The  first  three  are  tensions 
(pRSiures  if  they  are  negative)  across  three  planes  parallel  to 
fiied  Kctangnlar  directions,  and  the  remaining  three  are  tangen- 
tial tnctions  acRMS  the  same  three  planes,  lliese  six  quantities 
are  caDed  the  "  components  of  stress."  It  appears  also  that  the 
ooopoDcots  of  stress  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
bodf  forces  and  accderations,  by  the  three  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  type  (3)  of  §  6.  These  equations  are  available 
for  the  poTpose  of  determining  the  state  of  stress  which  exbts 
ia  a  body  of  definite  form  subjected  to  definite  forces,  but  they 
IK  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (see  \  38  below).  In  order 
to  effect  the  determination  it  b  necessary  to  have  information 
coBCcnuBg  the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  to  introduce  sub- 
»&iy  relations  founded  upon  this  Information. 

9-  The  definite  mathematical  relations  which  have  been  found 
to  coDflect  the  components  of  stress  with  each  other,  and  with 
nher  quantities,  renilt  necessarily  from  the  formation  of  a  dear 
coKcpdoB  of  the  nature  of  stress.  They  do  not  admit  of  experi- 
Beatal  verification,  because  the  stress  within  a  body  does  not 
x^  of  direct  measurement.  Results  which  are  deduced  by 
the  aid  of  these  relations  can  be  compared  with  experimental 
Radts.  If  any  dbciepancy  were  observed  it  would  not  be  inter- 
pKted  as  requiring  a  iDO<UficatkM)  of  the  concq>t  of  stress,  but 


as  affecting  some  one  or  other  of  the  subsidiary  relations  which 
must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  theoretical 
result. 

10.  Strain. — For  the  sp^ification  of  the  changes  of  size  and 
shape  which  are  produced  in  a  body  by  any  forces,  we  begin  by 
defining  the  "  average  extension  "  of  any  linear  dement  or 
"  filament  "  of  the  body.  Let  /•  be  the  length  of  the  filament 
before  the  forces  are  appUed,  /  its  length  when  the  body  b  subjected 
to  the  forces.  The  average  extension  of  the  filament  b  measured 
by  the  fraction  (/-4)/^»*  If  thb  fraction  b  negative  there  is 
"  contraction."  The  "  extension  at  a  point "  of  a  body  in  any 
assigned  direction  b  the  mathematical  limit  of  thb  fraction  when 
one  end  of  the  filament  b  at  the  point,  the  filament  has  the 
assigned  direction,  and  its  length  b  diminished  indefinitely.  It 
b  dear  that  all  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  of  the  body  are 
known  when  the  extension  at  every  point  in  ever3^  direction 
b  known. 

The  rebtions  between  the  extennons  (n  different  directions 
around  the  same  point  are  most  simply  expreaaed  by  introducing  the 
extensions  in  the  directions  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  and  the  angles 
between  fibments  of  the  body  which  are  initblly  paralld  to  these 
axes.  Let  «•«,  e^,  «m  denote  the  extensions  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X,  y,  s,  and  let  e„,  €„,  «■»  denote  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between 
the  pairs,  of  fibments  which  are  initblly  paralld  to  the  axes  of  y 
and  s.  s  and  x,  x  and  y.  Also  let  «  denote  the  extension  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  the  airection  cosines  of  which  are  /,  m,  n.  Then, 
if  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  are  slight,  we  have  the  rebtion 

The  body  which  undergoes  the  change  of  tizt  or  shape  b  said 
to  be  "  strained,"  and  the  "  strain  "  b  determined  when  the 
quantities  ess,  ^yy*  <»  ftnd  ^, «»,  e^y  defined  above  are  known 
at  every  point  of  it.  These  quantities  are  called  "  components 
of  strain."  The  three  of  the  type  €»*  are  extensions,  and  the 
three  of  the  type  eyt  are  called  "shearing  strains"  (see  §12 
below). 

11.  All  the  changes  of  relative  position  of  partides  of  the  body 

are  known  when  the  strain  b  known,  and  conversdy  the  strain 

can  be  determined  when  the  changes  of  relative  poution  are 

given.    These  changes  can  be  expressed  most  simply  by  the 

introduction  of  a  vector  quantity  to  represent  the  displacement 

of  any  partlde. 

When  the  body  Is  deformed  by  the  action  of  any  forces  Its  particles 
pass  from  the  positions  whidi  tney  occupied  before  the  action  of  the 
forces  into  new  positions.  If  x,  y,  s  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
position  of  a  particle  in  the  first  state,  its  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
state  may  be  denoted  by  x-f «,  y+v,  s-f-w.  The  quantities,  »,  «,  w 
are  the  components  ot  displacement."  When  these  quantities  are 
snuUl,  the  strain  b  connected  with  them  by  the  equations 

«M-dii/dx,       •wf'^^vldy,       CM"do/ds,    \ 

^   _aw,a»       -       du.dw    ^       d9.du[     .    (l) 

^   Jy^dff     *•«?+«?   *»rK+3y) 

X3.  These  equations  enable  us  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
nature  of  the '  shearing  strains  "  such  as  e^y.  Lett*,  for  example, 
be  of  the  form  sy,  where  s  b  constant,  and  let  v  and  w  vanbh. 
Tlien  tsy'^St  and  the  remaining  components  of  strain  vanish. 
The  nature  of  the  strain  (ca]l«l  "  simple  shear  ")  b  simply 
appreciated  by  imagining  the  body  to  consbt  of  a  series  of  thin 
sheets,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  lie  one  over  another  and 
are  all  paralld  to  a  pbne  (that  of  x^  s) ;  and  the  dbplacement 
b  seen  to  consist  in  the  shifting  of  each  sheet  rebUve  to  the  sheet 
below  in  a  direction  (that  of  x)  which  b  the  same  for  all  the 
sheets.  The  dbplacement  of  any  sheet  b  proportionad  to  its 
distance  y  from  a  particular  sheet,  which  remains  undbplaced. 
The  shearing  strain  has  the  effect  of  dbtorting  the  shape  of  any 
portion  of  the  body  without  altering  its  volume.  This  b  shown 
in  fig.  3,  where  a  square  ABCD  b  dbtorted  by  simple  shear 
(each  point  moving  paralld  to  the  line  marked  xx)into  a  rhombus 
A'B'CD',  as  if  by  an  extension  of  the  diagonal  BD  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  diagonal  AC,  which  extension  and  contraction 
are  adjusted  so  as  to  leave  the  area  unaltered.  In  the  general 
case,  where  u  b  not  of  the  form  sy  and  v  and  w  do  not  vanish, 
the  shearing  strains  such  as  exy  result  from  the  composition 
of  pairs  of  simple  shears  of  the  type  which  has  just  been' 
explained. 
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13.  Begides  enabling  us  to  express  the  extension  in  anv  direction 
and  the  changes  of  relative  direction  of  any  filaments  of  the  body, 
the  components  of  strain  also  express  the  changes  of  size  of  volumes 
and  areas.  In  particular,  the  ''^cubical  dibtation,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  increase  of  volume  per  unit  of  volume,  is  expressed  by  the 

quantity  «u+eM+««or^+^+^.   When  this  quantity  is  negative 
there  is  "  compression." 


14.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  two  types  of 
strain:  the  "  rotational "  type  and  the  "  irrotational "  type. 
The  distinction  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  where  the  figure 
A'B'C'D'  is  obtained  from  the  figure  ABCD  by  contraction 
parallel  to  AC  and  extension  parallel  to  BD,  and  the  figure 
A'B'C'D'  can  be  obtained  from  ABCD  by  the  same  con- 
traction and  extension  followed  by  a  rotation  through  the 
angle  A'OA'.  In  strains  of  the  irrotational  type  there  are  at 
any  point  three  filaments  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are 
such  that  the  particles  which  lie  in  them  before  strain  continue 
to  lie  in  them  after  strain.  A  small  spherical  element  of  the  body 
with  its  centre  at  the  point  becomes  a  small  ellipsoid  with  its 
axes  in  the  directions  of  these  three  filaments.  In  the  case 
illustrated  in  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question, 
when  the  figure  ABCD  is  strained  into  the  figure  A'B'C'D', 
are  OA,  OB  and  a  line  through  O  at  right  angles  to  their  plane.  In 
strains  of  the  rotational  type,  on  the  other  hand,the  single  existing 
set  of  three  filaments  (issuing  from  a  point)  which  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain  do  not  retain  their 
directions  after  strain,  though  one  of  them  may  do  so  in  certain 
cases.  In  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question,  when 
the  figure  ABCD  is  strained  into  A'B'C'D',  are  OA,  OB  and  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  their  plane  before  strain,  and  after  strain 
they  arc  OA',  OB',  and  the  same  third  line.  A  rotational 
strain  can  always  be  analysed  into  an  irrotational  strain  (or 
*'  pure  "  strain)  followed  by  a  rotation. 

Analytically,  a  strain  u  irroUtional  if  the  throe  quantities 

9w       09       Ott       9W       09       OM 

dy  "  ds*     ds  ""  dz  '   Sx"  dy 
vanish,  rotational  if  any  one  of  them  is  different  from  lero.    The 
halves  of  these  three  quantities  are  the  components  of  a  vector 
quantity  called  the  "  rotation." 

15.  Whether  the  strain  is  rotational  or  not.  there  is  always  one 
•et  of  three  linear  elements  issuing  from  any  point  which  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain.  If  these  directions 
are  chosen  as  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  the  shearing  strains  <»•,  <•«.  <»»  vanish 
at  this  point.  These  directions  are  caUcd  the  "principal  axes  of 
strain,"  and  the  extensions  in  the  directions  01  these  axes  the 
"  principal  extensions." 

16.  It  Is  very  important  to  obterve  that  the  relations  between 
components  of  strain  and  components  of  displacement  imply 
relations  between  the  components  of  strain  themselves.  If 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  state  of  strain  in  a  body  Is  such  and  such  a  state,  we  have  a 
test  of  the  possibility  or  Impossibility  of  our  conclusion.  The 
icst  Is  that  if  the  sUte  of  strain  is  a  possible  one,  then  there 


must  be  a  displacement  which  can  be  associated  with  it  in  acoocd* 
ancc  with  the  equations  (i)  of  S  11. 

We  may  eliminate  «,  v,  w  from  these  equations.  When  thb  is 
done  we  find  that  the  quantities  «»,  ...<«§  are  connected  by  the 
two  sets  of  equations 

yf-,    AVm    a*g^ 
■^+  dy«  "dyds 


djdx 


d^tfi 


ay 


and 


1?" 
d?r"ajBdy 
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"^ydi    dx  \""  dx  ^"dy^  d»  / 
'3iAe    dy  V     ax  ""57+  ds  / 
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These  equations  are  known  as  the  conditions  of  compatibiiity 
of  strain-components.  The  components  of  strain  which  specify 
any  possible  strain  satisfy  them.  (Quantities  arrived  at  in  any 
way,  and  intended  to  be  components  of  strain,  if  they  fail  to 
satisfy  these  equations,  are  not  the  components  of  any  possibk 
strain;  and  the  theory  or  speculation  by  which  they  are  reached 
must  he  modified  or  abandoned. 

When  the  componenu  of  strain  have  been  found  in  accordance 
with  these  and  other  necessary  equations,  the  displacement  is 
to  be  found  by  solving  the  equations  (i)  of  (  11,  considered  as 
differential  equations  to  determine  »,  «,  w.  The  most  general 
possible  solution  will  differ  from  any  other  solution  by  terms  which 
contain  arbitrary  consunts,  and  these  terms  represent  a  posaible 
displacement.  This  "  compleroentaxy  di^>lacement  "  involvca  no 
strain,  and  would  be  a  possible  displacement  of  an  ideal  perfectly 
rigid  body. 

17.  The  relations  which  connect  the  strains  with  each  other 
and  with  the  displacement  are  geometrical  relations  resulting 
from  the  definitions  of  the  quantities  and  not  requiring  any 
experimental  verification.  They  do  not  admit  of  such  verifioa- 
tion,  because  the  strain  within  a  body  cannot  be  mcastircd. 
The  quantities  (bebnging  to  the  same  category)  which  can  be 
measured  are  displacements  of  points  on  the  siuface  of  a  body. 
For  examine,  on  the  surface  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  we  may 
make  two  fine  transverse  scratches,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  them  before  and  after  the  bar  is  stretched.  For  such 
measurements  very  refined  instruments  are  required.  Instru- 
ments for  this  purpose  are  called  barbarously  "  extensometers,*' 
and  many  different  kinds  have  been  devised.  From  measure- 
ments of  displacement  by  an  extensometer  we  may  deduce  the 
average  extension  of  a  filament  of  the  bar  terminated  by  the 
two  scratches.  In  general,  when  we  attempt  to  measure  a 
strain,  we  really  measure  some  displacements,  and  deduce  the 
values,  not  of  the  strain  at  a  point,  but  of  the  average  extensions 
of  some  particular  linear  filaments  of  a  body  containing  the  piunt ; 
and  these  filaments  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  nearly 
always  superficial  filaments. 

18.  In  the  case  of  transparent  materials  such  as  glass  there  is 
available  a  method  of  studying  experimentaUy  the  state  of  strain 
within  a  body.  This  method  is  founded  upon  the  result  that  a 
piece  of  glass  when  strained  becomes  doubly  refracting,  with  its 
<^tical  principal  axes  at  any  point  in  the  directions  of  the 
principal  axes  of  strain  (§  15)  at  the  point.  When  the  piece  has 
two  parallel  plane  faces,  and  two  of  the  principal  axes  of  strain 
at  any  point  are  parallel  to  these  faces,  polarized li^^t  transmitted 
through  the  piece  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  faces  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain 
at  any  point.  If  the  directions  of  these  axes  are  known  theoretic- 
ally the  comparison  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  results 
yields  a  test  of  the  theory. 

19.  Relations  Uhooen  Stresses  and  Stratns.-~Tbit  problem 
of  the  extension  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  studied  experimentally,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
study  it  is  found  that  for  most  materials,  including  aU  metals 
except  cost  metals,  the  measurable  extension  is  proportional 
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to  the  applied  tcoiaoo,  provided  that  this  tension  h  not  too  great. 
Ia  iatcxpicting  this  result  it  is  assumed  that  the  tension  is  uni- 
form over  the  cross-section  of  the  bar,  and  that  the  extension 
of  knptudlnal  filaments  is  uitiform  throughout  the  bar;  and 
tben  the  result  takes  the  form  of  a  law  of  proportionality  connect- 
ing stress  and  strain:  The  tension  is  proportional  to  the  exten- 
800.  Similar  results  are  found  for  the  same  materials  when  other 
methods  cl  experimenting  are  adopted,  for  examptei  when  a 
bar  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  bent  by  an  attached  loaid  and  the 
deflexion  bmea»ired,  or  when  a  bar  is  twisted  by  an  axial  couple 
and  the  rdative  angular  displacement  of  two  sections  is  measured. 
We  have  thus  very  numerous  experimental  verifications  of  the 
famous  law  first  enunciated  by  Robert  Hooke  in  1678  in  the  words 
"  {/<  Tauic  He  fir  ";  that  is, "  the  Power  of  any  spring  is  in  the 
ame  proportion  as  the  Tension  (—  stretching)  thereof."  The 
most  geaieral  statement  of  Hooke's  Law  in  modem  language 
would  het—Eadt  of  tke  six  amponeiUs  oj  stress  at  any  point  of 
t  body  is  a  linear  function  of  the  six  components  of  strain  at  the 
peuiL  It  IS  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  measurement  of  stresses  and  strains  that  this  law 
in  all  its  generality  does  not  admit  of  complete  experimental 
Tcxifkation,  and  that  the  evidence  for  it  consists  largely  in  the 
agreement  ot  the  results  which  are  deduced  from  it  in  a  theoretical 
(ishion  with  the  results  of  experiments.  Of  such  results  one  of 
a  general  character  may  be  noted  here.  If  the  law  is  assumed 
to  be  true,  and  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  ({  5)  are 
transformed  by  means  of  it  into  differential  equations  for 
deteimitting  the  components  of  displacement,  these  differential 
cqaations  admit  of  solutions  which  represent  periodic  vibratory 
displacements  (see  S  85  below).  The  faa  that  solid  bodies  can 
be  thrown  into  states  of  isochronous  vibration  has  been 
ca^)haaiaed  by  G.  G.  Stokes  as  a  peremptory  proof  of  the  truth 
flfHooke'sUw. 

sa  Acracding  to  the  statement  of  the  generalised  Hooke's 
Law  the  strcss-oomponenta  vanish  when  the  strain-components 
vaaish.  The  strain-components  contemplated  in  experiments 
«poo  which  the  law  is  founded  are  measured  fitom  a  zero  of 
RckoBtog  which  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  body  subjected 
(0  experiment  before  the  experiment  is  made,  and  the  stress- 
o»pone&ts  referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  law  axe  those 
vhich  are  called  into  action  by  the  forces  applied  to  the  body 
IB  thecoone  of  the  experiment.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  stress 
vhich  nost  already  exist  in  the  body  owing  to  the  force  of  gravity 
and  the  forces  by  which  the  body  is  supported.  When  it  is 
desired  to  take  account  of  this  stress  it  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
ttiajns  which  would  be  produced  in  the  body  if  it  could  be  freed 
horn  the  action  of  gravity  and  from  the  pressures  <d  supports  axe 
so  small  that  the  strains  produced  by  the  forces  which  are 
applied  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  can  be  compounded  with 
them  by  simple  superposition.  This  supposition  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  measuring  the  strain  in  the  body,  not  from  the 
flatc  in  which  it  was  before  the  experiment,  but  from  an  ideal 
stau  (the  "  unstressed  "  sUte)  in  which  it  would  be  entirely  free 
from  mtemal  stress,  and  allowing  for  the  strain  which  would 
be  produced  by  gravity  and  the  supporting  forces  if  these  forces 
*ere  apf£ed  to  the  body  when  free  from  stress.  In  most  prac- 
tical cases  the  initial  strain  to  be  allowed  for  is  unimportant 
^  H  9^-93  below). 

21.  Hooke's  law  of  proportionality  ^f  stress  and  strahi  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  important  physical  constants:  the 
medidma  of  elasticity  of  a  body.  Let  a  bar  of  uniform  section 
(of  area  «)  be  stretched  with  tension  T,  which  is  distributed 
nifonaly  over  the  section,  so  that  the  stretching  force  is  T«, 
and  let  the  bar  be  unsupported  at  the  sides.  The  bar  will  undergo 
aloegitiidittal  extension  of  magnitude  T^,  whoe  E  is  a  constant 
^arnit/  depending  upon  the  materiaL  This  constant  is  called 
fn*l^s  modulus  after  Thomas  Young,  who  introduced  it  into 
the  sdence  in  1807.  The  quantity  £  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
inction,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  measured  as  a  force  estimated  per 
<aU  of  area.  For  steel  it  is  about  3'04Xio^  dynes  per  square 
ttatimetre,  or  about  13,000  tons  per  sq.  in. 

aa.  The  longitudinal  extension  of  the  bar  under  tension  is 
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not  the  only  strain  in  the  bar.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  latersl 
contraction  by  which  all  the  transverse  filaments  of  the  bar 
are  shortened.  The  amount  of  this  contraction  is  0T/E,  where 
(T  is  a  certain  number  called  Poisson's  ratio,  because  its  importance 
was  at  first  noted  by  S.  D.  Poisson  in  1828.  Poisson  arrived 
at  the  existence  of  this  contraction,  and  the  corresponding 
number  o,  from  theoretical  considerations,  and  his  theory  Jed 
him  to  asugn  to  a  the  value  {.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  o,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  found  to  be  different  for  different  materials,  although 
for  very  many  it  does  not  differ  much  from  f.  For  steel  the 
best  value  (Amagat's)  is  0*268.  Poisson's  theory  admits  of 
being  modified  so  as  to  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

23.  The  behaviour  of  an  elastic  solid  body,  strained  within 
the  limits  of  its  elasticity,  is  entirely  determined  by  the  constants 
£  and  a  if  the  body  is  isotropic,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  has  the  same 
quality  in  all  directions  around  any  point.  Nevertheless  it  is 
convenient  to  introduce  other  constants  which  are  related  to  the 
action  of  particular  sorts  of  forces.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  "  modulus  of  compression  "  (or  "  bulk  modulus  ")  and 
the  '*  rigidity  "  (or  "modulus  of  shear")>  To  define  the  modulus 
of  compression,  we  suppose  that  a  solid  body  of  any  form  is 
subjected  to  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure  of  amoimt  p.  The 
state  of  stress  within  it  will  be  one  of  uniform  pressure,  the  same 
at  all  points,  and  the  same  in  all  directions  round  any  point. 
There  wSl  be  compression,  the  same  at  all  points,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure;  and  the  amount  of  the  compression  can 
be  expressed  as  pfk.  The  quantity  A  is  the  modulus  of  com- 
pression. In  this  case  the  linear  contraction  in  any  direction 
is  pl^;  but  in  genczal  the  linear  extension  (or  contraction) 
is  not  one-third  of  the  cubical  dilatation  (or  compression). 

24.  To  define  the  rigidity,  we  suppose  that  a  solid  body  is 
subjected  to  forces  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  shearing  stress 
within  it  For  example,  a  cubiod  block  may  be  subjected  to 
opposing  tractions  on  opposite  faces  acting  in  directions  which 
are  parallel  to  an  edge  of  the  cube  and  to  both  the  faces.  Let 
S  be  the  amount  of  the  traction,  and  let  it  be  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  faces.  As  we  have  seen  (S  7),  equal  tractions 
must  act  upon  two  other  faces  in  suitable  directions  ix\  order 
to  ynAjnf^in  equilibrium  (see  fig.  2  of  §  7).  The  two  directions 
involved  may  be  chosen  as  axes  of  x,  y  as  in  that  figure.  Then 
the  state  of  stress  will  be  one  in  wUch  the  stress-component 
denoted  by  Xy  is  equal  to  S,  and  the  remaining  stress-components 
vanish;  and  the  strain  product  in  the  body  is  shearixig  strain  of 
the  type  denoted  by  s^v  The  amount  of  the  shearing  strain 
is  S/m,  and  the  quantity  m  is  the  "  rigidity.*' 

35.  The  modulus  of  compression  and  the  rigidity  are  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  as  Young's  modulus.  The  modulus  of  com- 
pression of  steel  is  about  x*43Xxo'>  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre, the  rigidity  is  about  8*x9Xxq^  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre. It  must  be  undeistood  that  the  values  for  different 
specimens  <rf  nominally  the  same  material  may  differ  consider- 
ably. 

The  moduhts  of  compression  h  and  the  rigidity  ii  of  an  isotrople 
material  are  connected  with  the  Young's  modulus  E  and  Poiaoon's 
ratio  »  of  the  roatnial  by  the  equations 

*-E/3(i-2»),    ii-E/2(i4-»). 

36.  Whatever  the  forces  acting  upon  ah  isotioptc  aolld  body  may 
be,  provided  that  the  body  u  strained  within  iu  limits  of  elasticity, 
the  strain-components  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  stressFCom- 
ponents  by  the  equations 

««-(X.-*Y,-»Z,)/E,    «„-Y,/m.    ] 
«w-(Y,-»Zi -»X.)/E.  ik--Z./M.     Y'      •    (I) 
«!.-(Z.-»X.-*Y,)/E.  #«-X,//..    J 

If  we  introduce  a  quantity  X,  of  the  same  nature  as  E  or  ii.  by  tlie 
equation 

X-E^/(i+»)(i-2») (a) 

we  may  express  the  stress-components  in  terms  of  the  stiain-com- 
ponents  by  the  equations 

X,  -  X(e„  -f  «„  +«•)  +2iiemm»       Y,  -iiv.    1 
Y,-X(rM-f«^-|-0+aM«W.       Z,-/i«„,     >•    •  (3) 
Zg»\ieMM+e„+em)-\-2i»em       X,-/!*,,;   J 
and  then  the  behaviour  of  the  body  under  the  action  of  any  forces 
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depends  opoii  the  two  oooitanU  X  tnd  fu  Theie  two  constants  were 
introduced  by  G.  Lam€  in  his  treatise  of  18^.  The  importance  of 
the  quantity  n  had  been  previously  emphaaued  by  L.  J.  Vicat  and 
G.  G.  Stokes. 

37.  The  potential  eneigy  per  unit  of  volume  (often  called  the 
''resilience  )  stored  up  in  the  body  by  the  strain  is  equal  to 

or  the  equivalent  expression 

The  former  of  theseexpressbns  iscalkd  the  "  stnin<«neigy-f  unction  " 

38.  The  Young's  modulus  E  of  a  material  is  often  determined 
experimentally  by  the  direct  method  of  the  extensometer 
(S  17),  but  more  frequently  it  is  determined  indixectly  by  means 
of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the  flexure  of  a  bar  (see 
§S  47i  S3  below).  The  rigidity  |i  is  usually  detennined  indirectly 
by  means  of  results  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the  torsion  of  a 
bar  (see  S§  41, 43  below).  The  modulus  of  compression  k  may 
be  determined  directly  by  means  of  the  piesometer,  as  was 
done  by  E.  H.  Amagat,  or  it  may  be  determined  indirectly  by 
means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  a  tube  under  pressure, 
as  was  done  by  A.  Mallock  (see  S  78  below).  The  value  of 
Poisson's  ratio  9  is  generally  inferred  from  the  relation  connecting 
ft  with  E  and  |i  or  with  E  and  A,  but  it  may  also  be  determined 
indirectly  by  means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the 
flexure  of  a  bar  (S  47  below),  as  was  done  by  M.  A.  Comu  and 
A.  Mallock,  or  directly  by  a  modification  of  the  extensometer 
method,  as  has  been  done  recently  by  J.  Morrow. 

39.  The  dastkUy  of  afiuid  is  always  expressed  by  means  of  a 
tingle  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  modulus  of  compression 
of  a  soUd  body.  To  any  increment  of  pressure,  which  is  not  too 
great,  there  corresponds  a  proportional  cubical  compression, 
and  the  amount  of  this  compression  for  an  increment  hp  of 
pressure  can  be  expressed  as  ^pfk.  The  quantity  that  is  usually 
tobulated  is  the  reciprocal  of  A,  and  it  is  called  the  eo^fideut 
of  compressibUity.  It  is  the  amount  of  compression  per  unit 
increase  of  pressure.  As  a  physical  quantity  it  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  reciprocal  of  a  pressure  (or  of  a  force  per  unit 
of  area).  The  pressures  concerned  are  usually  measured  in 
atmospheres  (i  atmosphere  ■■  1*014  ^  to^  dynes  pcrsq.  cm.). 
For  water  the  coefficient  of  compressibility,  or  the  compression 
per  atmosphere,  is  about  4*5  X  lor*.  This  gives  for  k  the  value 
a*33  X  lo'*  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  The  Young's  modulus  and  the 
rigidity  of  a  fluid  are  always  aero. 

3a  The  relations  between  stress  and  strain  in  a  material 
which  is  not  isotropic  are  much  more  complicated.  In  such  a 
material  the  Young's  modulus  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
the  tension,  and  its  variations  about  a  point  are  expressed 
by  means  of  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.  The  Poisson's 
ratio  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  contracted  lateral 
filaments  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  longitudinal  extended 
ones.  The  rigidity  depends  upon  both  the  directions  involved 
in  the  specification  of  the  shearing  stress.  In  general  there  is 
no  simple  rdation  between  the  Young's  moduluses  and  Poisson's 
ratios  and  rigidities  for  assigned  dkections  and  the  modulus 
of  compression.  Many  materials  in  common  use,  aU  fibrous 
woods  for  example,  are  actually  aeolotropU  (that  is  to  say,  are  not 
Isotropic),  but  the  materials  which  are  aeolotropic  in  the  most 
regular  fashion  are  natural  crystals.  The  elastic  behaviour 
of  crystals  has  been  studied  esdiaustively  by  many  phyaidsts, 
and  in  particular  by  W.  Voigt.  The  stiain-energy-f  unction  is  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  six  strain-components, 
and  this  function  may  have  as  many  as  31  independent  co- 
efficients, taking  the  place  in  the  general  case  of  the  3  coefficients 
X,  II  which  occur  when  the  material  is  isotropic—*  result  first 
obtained  by  Geoige  Green  in  1837.  The  best  experimental 
determinations  of  the  coefficients  have  been  made  Indirectly 
by  Voigt  by  means  of  results  obtained  in  the  theories  of  the 
torsion  and  flexure  of  aeolotropic  bars. 

3  u  Limits  of  ElasticUy.'—A  solid  body  which  has  been  strained 
by  considerable  forces  does  not  In  general  recover  its  original 
sixe  and  shape  completely  after  the  forces  cease  to  aa.  The 
strain  that  Is  left  is  called  sti.    If  set  occurs  the  elasticity  Is 


said  to  be  "  imperfect,"  and  the  greatest  strain  (or  the  greatest 
load)  of  any  specified  type,  for  which  no  set  occurs,  defines  the 
"limit  of  perfect  elasticity"  corresponding  to  the  specified 
type  of  strain,  or  of  stress.  All  fluids  and  many  solid  bodies, 
such  as  glasses  and  crystals,  as  well  as  some  metals  (copper, 
lead,  sflver)  appear  to  be  perfectly  elastic  as  regards  change  of 
volume  within  wide  limits;  but  malleable  metals  and  alloys 
can  have  their  densities  permanently  increased  by  considerabie 
pressures.  The  limits  <k  perfect  elasticity  as  regards  chance 
of  shape,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  low.  If  they  exist  at  all, 
for  glasses  and  other  hard,  brittle  solids;  but  a  dass  of  metals 
including  copper,  brass,  steel,  platinum  are  veiy  perfectly 
elastic  as  regards  distortion,  provided  that  the  distortion  is  not 
too  great.  The  question  can  be  tested  by  observation  of  the 
torsional  elasticity  of  thin  fibres  or  wires.  The  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity  are  somewhat  Ill-defined,  because  an  experiment 
cannot  warrant  us  In  asserting  that  there  is  no  set,  but  only 
that,  if  there  is  any  set,  it  is  too  small  to  be  observed. 

33.  A  different  meaning  may  be,  and  often  Is,  attached  to 
the  phrsse"  limits  of  elastidty  "  in  consequence  of  the  following 
experimental  result: — Let  a  bar  be  held  stretched  under  a 
moderate  tension,  and  let  the  extension  be  measured;  let  the 
tension  be  slightly  Increased  and  the  extension  again  measured; 
let  this  process  be  continued,  the  tension  being  increased  by 
equal  increments.  It  is  found  that  when  the  tension  Is  not  too 
great  the  extension  increases  by  equal  increments  (as  nearly  as 
experiment  can  dedde),  but  that,  as  the  tension  Increases,  a 
stage  is  reached  in  which  the  extension  increases  faster  than 
it  would  do  if  it  continued  to  be  proportional  to  the  tenssoa. 
The  beginning  of  this  stage  is  tolerably  well  rawrired.  Some 
time  before  this  stage  is  reached  the  limit  of  perfect  dastlcity 
is  passed;  that  Is  to  say,  if  tht  load  is  removed  It  is  found  that 
there  IS  some  permanent  set  The  limiting  tension  beyond 
which  the  above  law  of  proportionality  fails  is  often  called  the 
"limit  of /tseor  elastidty."  It  is  higher  than  the  limit  of  perfect 
elastidty.  For  steel  ban  of  various  qualities  J.  Bausdiinger 
found  for  this  limit  values  varying  from  10  to  17  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  result  Indicates  that,  when  forces  which  produce 
any  kind  of  strain  are  applied  to  a  solid  body  and  are  gradually 
increased,  the  strain  at  any  instant  increases  proportionally 
to  the  forces  up  to  a  stage  beyond  that  at  which.  If  the  forces 
were  removed,  the  body  would  completdy  recover  its  original 
size  and  shape,  but  thiat  the  increase,  of  strain  ceases  to  be 
proportional  to  the  Increase  of  load  when  the  load  aoipasses 
a  certain  limit.  There  would  thus  be,  for  any  type  of  strain^  a 
limii  of  linear  elasticity,  which  exceeds  the  limit  of  perfect 
elastidty. 

33.  A  body  which  has  been  strained  beyond  the  limit  of 
linear  elastidty  is  often  said  to  have  suffered  an  "  over-strain.  '* 
When  the  load  is  removed,  the  id  which  can  be  observed  is  not 
entirdy  permanent;  but  it  gradually  diminishes  with  lapse  of 
time.  Tills  phenomenon  is  named  "elastic  after-working.'* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  is  maintained  constant,  the 
strain  is  gradually  increased.  This  effect  Indicates  a  grmdual 
flowing  of  solid  bodies  under  great  stress;  and  a  similar  effect 
was  obKrved  in  the  experiments  of  H.  TKsca  on  the  punching 
and  crushing  of  metals.  It  appean  that  all  solid  bodies  under 
sulfidently  great  loads  become  "  plastic,"  that  is  to  say»  they 
take  a  set  which  gradually  incrttses  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
No  plastidty  is  observed  when  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  is 
not  exceeded. 

34.  The  values  of  the  elastic  Umlts  are  affected  by  ovetitrain. 
If  the  load  is  maintained  for  some  time,  and  then  removed, 
the  limit  of  linear  elastidty  Is  found  to  be  higher  than  before. 
If  the  load  is  not  maintained,  but  is  removed  and  then  reapplied, 
the  limit  is  found  to  be  lower  than  before.  During  a  period  of 
rest  a  test  piece  recovers  its  elastidty  after  overstrain. 

35.  The  effects  of  repeated  loading  have  been  studied  by 
A.  W5hler,  J.  Bauschinger,  O.  Reynolds  and  others.  It  has 
been  found  that,  after  many  repetitions  of  rather  rapidly  adter* 
nating  stress,  pieces  are  fractured  by  loads  whidi  they  have 
many  times  withstood.    It  u  not  certain  whether  the  fcactur« 
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b  in  every  esse  cmuscd  by  Ihe  gradual  growth  of  minute  fiaws 
from  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  tests,  or  whether  the  elastic 
quality  of  the  material  suffers  deterioration  apart  from  such 
bws.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an  ascertained  result  that, 
so  loag  as  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  is  not  exceeded,  repeated 
loads  and  rapidly  alternating  loads  do  not  produce  failure  of 
the  matcfiaL 

36.  The  <|ocstion  of  the  conditions  of  safety,  or  of  the  condt- 
tkH»  in  whkh  rupture  is  produced,  is  one  upon  which  there  has 
been  much  speculation,  but  ik>  completely  satisfactory  result 
has  been  <Atained.  It  has  been  variously  held  that  rupture 
ocean  when  the  numerically  greatest  principal  stress  exceeds 
a  certain  limit  1  or  when  this  stress  is  tension  and  exceeds  a 
certain  limit,  or  when  the  greatest  difference  of  two  principal 
stRSies  (caUed  the  "stress-difference*')  exceeds  a  certain 
Emit,  or  when  the  greatest  extension  or  the  greatest  shearing 
strain  or  the  greatest  strain  of  any  type  exceeds  a  certain  limit. 
Some  of  these  hypotheses  appear  to  have  been  disproved.  It 
was  held  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (Nalure,  Nov.  5, 1896)  that  rupture 
h  not  produced  by  pressure  symmetrically  applied  all  rouixi  a 
body,  and  this  <^inion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  experi- 
OKois  of  A.  Fdppl.  This  result  disposes  of  the  greatest  stress 
hypothesis  and  abo  of  the  greatest  strain  hypothesis.  The 
fact  that  short  pillars  can  be  crushed  by  longitudinal  pressure 
di^nscs  of  the  greatest  tension  hypothesis,  for  there  is  no 
tensioa  in  the  pillar.  The  greatest  extension  hypothesis  failed 
to  ntisfy  some  tests  imposed  by  H.  Wehage,  who  experimented 
with  blocls  of  wrought  iron  subjected  to  equal  pressures  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  greatest  stress- 
diiereace  hypothesis  and  the  greatest  shearing  strain  hypothesis 
vookt  lead  to  practically  identical  results,  and  these  results 
have  been  held  by  J.  J.  Guest  to  accord  well  with  his  experi- 
meats  on  metal  tubes  subjected  to  various  systems  of  combined 
stRss;  but  these  experiments  and  Guest's  conclusion  have  been 
criticbed  adversely  by  O.  Mohr,  aixi  the  question  cannot  be 
rqtarded  as  settled.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  conditions 
of  rapture  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  test  (tensional, 
toniMal,  llexural,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  that  is  applied  to 
a  Hwdmen,  and  that  no  general  formula  h<dds  for  all  kinds 
of  tests.  The  best  modem  technical  writings  emphasize  the 
inpoctaace  of  the  limits  of  linear  elasticity  and  of  tests  of 
dynamical  resistance  (S  87  below)  as  well  as  of  statical  resistance. 

37.  The  question  of  the  conditions  of  rupture  belongs  rather 

to  the  sdeiKe  of  the  strength  of  materials  than  to  the  science 

oi  dastidty  (S  i);  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  it  briefly 

here,  because  there  is  no  method  except  the  methods  of  the 

theory  of  elasticity  for  determining  the  state  of  stress  or  strain 

IB  a  body  subjected  to  forces.    Whatever  view  may  ultimately 

be  adopted  as  to  the  relation  between  the  conditions  of  safety 

of  a  structure  and  the  state  of  stress  or  strain  in  it,  the  calculation 

of  this  state  by  means  of  the  theory  or  by  experimental  means 

^as  in  (  18)  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

l9.  Mtiluds  cf  ddtrmining  Ike  Sress  in  a  Body  subjected  to  ghen 
f«ca.— To  determine  the  state  of  stress,  or  the  state  of  strain, 
is  aa  isotropic  solid  body  strained  within  its  limits  of  elasticity  by 
pvta  forces,  we  have  to  use  (i.)  the  equations  of  c(]uilibrium,  (ii.) 
tkeconditioiis  which  h<M  at  the  bounding  surface,  (iii.)  the  relations 
tftwm  wtnw  components  and  strain-components,  (ty.)  the  rela- 
tions between  strain-components  and  displacement.  The  equations 
<f  rqmfibrium  are  (with  notation  already  used)  three  partial  differ- 
CBtJal  equations  of  the  type 

THe  condUiuas  which  hold  at  the  bounding  surface  are  three  equations 
of  the  type 

X.  COS  (*,  r)-f-X,  cos  (y,  »)-f-Z.  cos  C«,  ')  -Xr.  (2) 

vhoe  p  denotes  the  dirgaion  of  the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the 
hModtng  surface,  and  Ar  denotes  the  «-oomponent  of  the  applied 
•w^c  tnctioa.  The  relations  between  stress-components  and 
<<^M<Qnipoaeiits  are  expressed  by  either  of  the  sets  of  equations 
*J>  «  (j)  of  I  36l  The  relations  between  strain-components  and 
fefhainent  are  the  equations  (i)  of  (  11,  or  the  equivalent  con- 
wnis  o(  conparibilitY  expressed  in  equations  (i )  and  (a)  of  { 16. 

39^  We  may  proceed  by  either  of  two  methods  In  one  method 
*e  diaiaate  the  stius-components  and  the  strain-components  and 


retain  only  the  components  of  displaoement.  This  method  leads 
(with  notation  already  used)  to  three  partial  differential  equations 
of  the  type 

and  three  boundary  conditions  of  the  type 
X«.(..,)(^4^+^+^.j,o»Cr^)^+co.f,..)^+|5)    ^ 

In  the  alternative  method  we  eliminate  the  strain-components  and 
the  displacements.  This  method  leads  to  a  system  of  partial  differ- 
ential emiations  to  be  satisfied  by  the  stress-componenu.  In  this 
system  there  are  three  equations  of  the  type 

three  of  the  type 

^X#  I  yX»  ,  6*X#  ,     I     ^ /v  _i_v  j-T\^ 


0     /dX  .  dY  .  dZ\     ,  dX    ,. 


and  three  of  the  type 
ffY, 

the  equations  of  the  two  latter  types  being  necessitated  by  the 
conditions  of  compatibility  of  strain-components.  The  solutions  of 
these  equations  have  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  boundary  conditions 
of  the  ty^  (3]j  nuy  be  satined. 

40.  It  IS  evident  that  wMchever  method  is  adopted  the  mathe- 
matical problem  is  in  general  very  complicated.  It  is  also  evident 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  help  of  some  intuition  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  stress  or  strain,  our  intuition  ought  to  satisfy  the 
tests  provided  by  the  above  systems  of  equations.  Neglect  of  this 
precaution  has  led  to  many  errors.  Another  source  of  frequent  error 
lies  in  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  above  systems  of 
equations  are  correct.  They  are  obtained  by  help  of  the  supposition 
that  the  relative  displacements  of  the  parts  of  the  strained  body 
are  small.  The  solutions  of  them  must  therefore  satisfy  the  test  of 
smallness  of  the  rebtive  displacements. 

41.  Torsion. — Ab  a  first  example  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  torsion  oi  prisms.  This 
problem,  considered  first  by  C.  A.  Coulomb  in  1784,  was  finally 
solved  by  B.  do  Saint-Venant  In  1855.  The  problem  is  this.'— 
A  cylindrical  or  prismatic  bar  is  held  twisted  by  terminal 
couples;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  state  of  stress  and 
strain  in  the  interior.  When  the  bar  b  a  circular  cylinder 
the  problem  is  easy.  Ax^  section  is  displaced  by  rotation  about 
the  central-line  through  a  small  angle,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  s  of  the  section  from  a  fixed  plane  at  right  angles 
to  this  line.  This  plane  is  a  terminal  section  if  one  of  the  two 
terminal  sections  is  not  displaced.  The  angle  through  which 
the  section  s  rotates  i^  rs,  where  r  is  a  constant,  called  the 
amount  of  the  twist;  and  this  constant  r  is  equal  to  G/^I, 
where  G  Is  the  twisting  couple,  and  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  central-line.  This  restilt  is  often 
called  "  G>ulomb's  law."  The  stress  within  the  bar  is  shearing 
stress,  consisting,  as  it  mtist,  of  two  sets  of  equal  tangential 
tractions  on  two  sets  of  planes  which  are  at  right  an^es  to  each 
other.  These  planes  are  the  cross-sections' and  the  axial  planes 
of  the  bar.  The  tangential  traction  at  any  point  of  the  cross- 
section  is  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane  through 
the  point,  and  the  tangential  traction  on  the  axial  plane  is 
directed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  amount  of 
either  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  is  ftrr  or  Gr/L  The  result 
that  G  »  itrl  can  be  used  to  determine  #1  experimentally,  for  r 
may  be  measured  and  G  and  I  are  known. 

4S.  When  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  b  not  drcular  it  b 
clear  that  thb  solution  faib;  for  the  exbtence  of  tangential 
traction,  near  the  prismatic  bounding  surface,  on  any  pbne 
which  does  not  cut  thb  surface  at  right  angles,  implies  the 
exbtence  of  traction  applied  to  thb  surface.  We  may  attempt 
to  modify  the  theory  by  retaining  the  supposition  that  the 
stress  consbts  of  shearing  stress,  involving  tangential  traction 
dbtributed  in  some  way  over  the  cross-sections.  Such  traction 
b  obviously  a  necessary  constituent  of  any  stress-system 
which  could  be  produced  by  terminal  couples  around  the  axis. 
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Wc  ihould  Iben  knav  thit  Ibere  muit  be  eqiul  tugcDtikl 
iraciion  directed  ilong  ibe  lenglh  Of  iht  bu,  md  tialed  toon 
tome  pluH  or  oUiet  which  uc  pinlle]  to  this  diRction,  We 
■hould  also  know  thu,  u  the  bounding  lurfice,  Ih™  pUnM 
must  cut  this  luilace  at  light  ugla.  The  cotrapoDding  itnia 
would  be  ihuiing  )inia  which  could  involve  [i.)  a  sliding 
o[  dcrncnu  of  one  croB-Kctlon  relltive  to  inotbct,  (il.)  a  nlaUve 
lliding  ol  elemeiUS  q(  the  above  menlioned  plana  in  (he  direiljon 
o(  the  lenglh  ol  the  bai.  We  could  conclude  thai  there  may 
be  a  tsn^tudinal  ditplacement  d(  Ibe  elemeDta  of  tbe  ciob- 
wclions.  We  ihould  Iben  attempt  to  laliily  the  conditJoni 
of  ibe  problem  by  luppoung  thai  thii  i>  the  cbaticiei  0!  the 
itraio,  and  ibit  the  coireaponding  displacement  consists  of 
(i-)  a  rouiios  of  Ibe  croB-iccIians  in  ibeir  plaoes  luch  as  we 
found  In  the  cate  of  the  drde,  (ii.)  a  dislotUon  of  the  crosa- 
Kctionl  into  curved  lurfacei  by  1  di»[Jicemenl  (»)  which  is 
directed  aormall)'  to  their  planes  and  vines  in  wmc  manner 
from  pirfol  to  point  of  these  planea.  We  could  show  that  all 
the  amditloia  of  (be  problem  are  latlified  by  Ibil  isaumplion, 
provided  thai  (he  longitudinal  displacement  (•),  considered  as 
a  function  of  the  position  of  a  poioC  (x,y)  in  thtf  croia-section, 
latiafiei  the  equation 

S+$->.    .    .    .    .    w 

and  the  boundary  condition 

(^-^)co.(,,)  +  (^-H.)eo.O.^)-o.  .  (.) 
where  r  denotci  the  unount  of  the  taUt,  and  r  the  direcKan 
ol  the  normal  to  the  boundaiy.  The  solution  is  known  for  a 
great  many  f  oimi  of  section.  (In  the  particular  caM  of  a  drculat 
■eclioD  V  vanishes.)  The  tangential  traction  at  any  point  of 
the  cnw^aection  a  directed  along  the  Ungeot  la  that  curve 
of  Ibe  family  ^-const.  which  puses  through  the  point,  ^  being 
the  function  determined  by  (be  equalioni 

S--(g«)-  g— «+■) 

The  amount  of  the  twist  r  ptodiMed  by  tcrmliul  couplea.of 
magnitude  G  is  G/C,  where  C  is  a  constant,  called  the  "  tornoD*! 
rigidity  "  of  Ibe  prism^  and  eiprewed  by  the  formula 

c-;/i  ©•+©■!"'■ 

the  [ntegntlon  bebg  taken  over  the  crow  section.  Whei 
the  coeffident  ol  ^  in  the  eipre»ion  for  C  is  known  for  an] 
■cctlon,  il  can  be  determined  by  experimetit  with  a  bar  of  th» 
form  of  section. 

4],  The  distortion  of  the  noa-iections  inio  curved  lurfices 
is  shown  graphically  by  drawing  the  conto 
In  general  the  section  is  divided  into  >  numl 
and  the  portions  thai  lie  within  lira  adiwent  compi 
are  respectively 
and  convex.    This  result 

li  illustrated  inlhi 

\>iilii5*t^5>>,      *ccompanying    figuies 

" -■■"  ■'       4   for    Ibe   ea>p«, 

;n  by  ^Hf+^l^-i; 


IrioBjfe.given  ^  U+lo) 
(.'-3j»-|«+f)^-oi 
fig.  t  for  the  square). 

44.  The  distribution  of 
the  shearing  sttCM  over 
the  oost-sectlon  is  de- 
termined by  the  foDCtlon  1^  already  Inlioduced.  If  we 
draw  the  curve*  i^-consi.,  corresponding  to  any  form  o( 
teclioo,  for  equidiSerent  values  of  the  conaual,  the  langenlial 
tnclloa  Bl  any  point  on  the  croa-sectlon  li  directed  along  the 
tangent  10  that  curve  of  the  family  which  passes  through  tht 
point,  and  the  magnitude  of  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  thi 
distance  between  consecutive  curves  of  the  family.  Fig.  7 
in  the  case  of  the  igidlaUrai  triangle.  The 
e,  one  o(  the  lino.  The  "  Una  of  sbeuing 


itrae  "  which  can  t! 
with  Ibe  lins  of  Boi 
vessel  of  Ihi 

are  also  thei 


a  be  drawn  are  in  every  ease  identical 

of  frictiooless  liquid  filling  ■  cylindrical 
Jie  bar,  when  the  Gquid 
with  uniform  van.   Tiiey 


shows  that  the  t 

sloaa]  rigidity  is  in  general 

less  than  that  which  would 

be  obtained  by  extending 

Coulomb's    Uw    (G-iirl) 

to  sections  which  are  not  Fio.  5, 

circular.      For  an  elliptic 

cylinder  of  sectional  am  »  and  moment  of  inertia  I  about 

its  central-line  the  lonional  tigidily  is   m<<*/4*'I>    uul    this 

formula    is    not  far    fnm   being   correct    for  a  very    largo 

number  of  sections.  For  a  bar  ol  square  section    of  sde  a 

centimetres,  the  toruonal  rijjdily  in  C.G.S.  units  Is  Co-i4o6)fia* 

approximately,  fj  being  expressed  in  dyne*  per  square  cenli- 

metn.      How  great  the  defect  of  the  true  value  fnuit  that 


^ven  by  extending  Coulomb's  law  may  be  En  the  oae  of 
sections  with  projectiog  comers  is  shown  by  the  diagram*  (fig.  S 
especially  no.  4).  In  these  diagrams  the  upper  of  the  two 
numboa  under  each  figure  Indicate*  the  fraction  which  the  true 
torsional  rigidity  corresponding  to  the 
which  would  be  obtained  by  e>tending 
lower  of  the  two  numbers  indicalcs  the 
ratio  which  the  torsional  rigidity  for  a 
bar  of  the  Gorrc^ioading  section  bean 
to  that  of  a  bar  of  circular  section  of 
the  same  material  and  ol  equal  sec- 
tional area.  These  result*  have  an 
important  practical  application.  Inas- 
much as  they  show  th«t  tlrengihening 
■■  ■       .jectio. 


]    engmeenng    t 


F1O.7 


ness  to  beams,  have  the  rever 
a  good  eSect  when  totsIaDal  stiHnesi  is  an  object,  althou^ 
they  are  of  great  value  in  increasing  the  resistance  to 
bending.  The  theoiy  shows  further  that  the  retistance  to 
torsion  Is  very  seriously  diminished  when  there  i*  In  tha 
surface  any  dent  approaching  10  a  reentrant  angles  At  ancli 
a  place  the  sbeatint  strain  tends  to  become  infinite,  and  •oma 
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penDaneat  set  is  piodaced  by  torsioD.  In  the  case  of  a  section 
of  uy  fonn,  the  stiain  and  stress  are  greatest  at  points  on  the 
coatour,  and  these  points  are  in  many  cases  the  pmnts  of  the 
cootoor  vhidi  axe  nearest  to  the  centnrid  of  the  section.  The 
tbcoiy  has  abo  been  applied  to  show  that  a  longitudinal  flaw 


(f) 


(*) 

(3) 

Sqwiawiib 

Squuc  vUb 

CuraRi  cocncn 

•cat*  ancles 

aadhaUev 

■adbollo* 

Mm. 

MCM. 

Star  with  four 

rounded  poinis, 

beiacacurre 

ol  tlM  eighth 

dcgicv. 


Eqmui 


lenl 


Fig.  9. 


•84346.  -SiM.  »77«J.  '5374.  'ioooo. 

<Sij«^  ■9666.  i»ai6,  tuS'  *7»S5S. 

Flc.  8.— Diagrams  showing  Torsional  Rigidities. 

nesr  the  axis  of  a  shaft  transmitting  a  torsional  couple  has 
Sttk  influence  on  the  streogth  of  the  shaft,  but  that  in  the 
adgbbourhood  of  a  similar  flaw  which  is  much  nearer  to  the 
surface  than  to  the  axis  the  shearing  strain  may  be  nearly 
doabled,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  such  flaws  is  a  source  of 
weakness  against  which  spedal  provision  ought  to  be  made. 

46.  Bending  »f  Beams.— M  a  second  example  of  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  general  theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  flexure 
of  a  beam.  In  thb  case  also  we  begin  by  forming  a  simple 
iotttition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  and  the  stress.  On  the 
i»ie  of  the  beam  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  the  longi- 
twiinal  filaments  must  be  contracted,  and  on  the  other  side 
they  most  be  extended.  If  we  assume  that  the  cross-sections 
remain  plane,  and  that  the  central-line  is  unaltered  in  length, 
we  see  (at  once  from  fig.  9)  that  the  extensions  (or  contractions) 

are  given  by  the  formula  y/R,  where  y 
denotes  the  distance  of  a  longitudinal 
filament  from  the  plane  drawn  through 
the  unstrained  central-line  at  right- 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bending,  and 
R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
curve  into  which  this  line  is  bent 
(shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure). 
.Corresponding  to  this  strain  there  must 
be  traction  acting  across  the  cross- 
sections.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  other  stress,  then  the 
magnitude  of  the  traction  in  question  is  Ey/R,  where  E  is  Young's 
aodttlos,  and  it  is  tension  on  the  side  where  the  filaments  arc 
rrffnded  and  pressure  on  the  side  where  they  are  contracted, 
li  the  (daae  of  bending  contains  a  set  of  principal  axes  of  the 
ooas  sections  at  their  centroids,  these  tractions  for  the  whole 
cnm^ectkm  are  equivalent  to  a  couple  of  moment  EI/R,  where 
I  DOW  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about 
an  axb  through  its  centroid  at  right  an|^  to  the  plane  of 
bending,  and  the  plane  ot  the  couple  is  the  plane  of  bending. 
Thus  a  beam  of  any  form  of  section  can  be  held  bent  in  a 
"pandpal  plane"  by  terminal  couples  of  moment  M,  that  is 
to  say  by  a  "bending  moment"  M;  the  central-line  will  take 
a  cnrvatare  M/EI,  so  that  it  becomes  an  arc  of  a  dcdeof  radius 
Q/M;  and  the  stress  at  any  point  will  be  tension  of  amotmt 
^jX  lAtm  y  denotes  distance  (reckoned  positive  towards  the 
nde  renwle  from  the  centre  of  curvature)  from  that  plane  which 
iaitially  contains  the  central-line  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  couple.  This  plane  is  called  the  "  neutral  plane." 
The  Rstxktjon  that  the  beam  b  bent  in  a  principal  plane  means 
tliat  the  plane  of  bending  contains  one  set  of  prindpsd  axes  of  the 
ciosfrjectioas  at  their  centroids;  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of  rect- 
■agnlar  section  the  plane  would  bisect  two  opposite  edges  at 
riij^t  aa^ks..  In  .order  that  the  theory  may  hold  good  the 
n<fita  of  curvature  must  be  very  large. 

47.  In  th»  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by  terminal 
onfin  the  stress  is  tension,  determined  as  above,  and  the 
^ORcspooding  strain  consists  therefore  of  longitudinal  extension 
of  anoottt  My/EI  or  y/R  (contraction  if  y  is  negative),  accom- 
PUKd  by  lateral  oontnctioD  of  amount  aMy/EI  or  ffy/R(exten- 
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sion  if  y  is  negative),  ff  being  Potsson's  ratio  for  the  material 
Our  intuition  of  the  nature  of  the  strain  was  imperfect,  inas- 
much as  it  took  no  accoimt  of  these  lateral  strains.  The  necessity 
for  introducing  them  was  pointed  out  by  Saint-VenanL  The 
effect  of  them  is  a  change 
of  shape  of  the  cross- 
sections  in  their  own 
planes.  This  is  shown  in 
an  exaggerated  way  in  fig. 
10,  where  the  rectangle 
ABCD  represents  the 
cross-section  of  the  un- 
strained beam,  or  a  rect- 
angular portion  of  this 
cross-section,  and  the  curvilinear  figure  A'B'C'D'  represents  In  an 
exaggerated  fashion  the  cross-seaion  (or  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  cross-section)  of  the  same  beam,  when  bent  so  that  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  central-line  (which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure)  is  on  the  line  EF  produced  beyond  F. 
The  lines  A'B'  and  CD'  are  approximately  circles  of  radii  R/9, 
when  the  central-line  is  a  drcLe  of  radius  R,  and  their  centres 
are  on  the  line  FE  produced  beyond  E.  Thus  the  neutral  plane, 
and  each  of  the  faces  that  is  parallel  to  it,  becomes  strained 
into  an  antidastic  surfacet  whose  principal  curvatures  are  in  the 
ratio  a  :  I.  The  general  appearance  of  the  bent  beam  is  shown 
in  an  exaggerated  fashion  in  fig.  xx,  where  the  traces  of  the  sur- 
face into  which  the  neutral  phme  is  bait  are  dotted.  The  result 
that  the  ratio  of  the 
principal  curvatures  of 
the  antidastic  surfaces, 
into  which  the  tq;>  and 
bottom  planes  of  the 
beam  (of  rectangular 
section)  are  bent,  is 
Poisaon's  ratio  (r,  has 
been  used  for  the  ex- 
perimental determina- 
tion of  ff.  The  result  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  bent 
central-line  is  EI/M  b  used  in  the  experimental  determination 
of  E.  The  quantity  EI  is  often  called  the  "  flexural  rigidity  " 
of  the  beam.  There  are  two  prindpal  flexural  r|gidities  corre- 
sponding to  bending  in  the  two  prindpal  planes  (df .  ft  62  bdow). 
48.  T^t  this  theory  requires  moidification,  when  the  load 
does  not  consist  simply  of  terminal  couples,  can  be  seen  most 
easily  by  considering  the  problem  of  a  t>eam  loaded  at  one  end 
with  a  weight  W,  and  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  at  its 
other  end.  The  forces  that  are  exerted  at  any  section  p,  to 
balance  the  weight  W,  must  reduce  statically  to  a  vertical 
force  W  and  a  couple,  and  these  forces  arise  from  the  action  of 
the  part  A^  on  the  part  B^  (see  fig.  xa),  i.e.  from  the  stresses 
across  the  section  at  p.  The  couple  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
the  applied  load  W  aw 

about  an  axis  drawn 
through  the  cen- 
troid of  the  section 
p  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. This  moment 
is  called  the  "bend- 
ing moment "  at 
the  section,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  load 
W  and  the  distance  ^ 

of  the  section  from 
the  loaded  end,  so  j 
that  it  varies  uni- 
formly along  the  Flo.  la: 
length  of  the  beam.  The  stress  that  suffices  in  the  simpler  problem 
gives  rise  to  no  vertical  force,  and  it  is  dear  that  in  addition  to 
longitudinal  tensions  and  pressures  thero  must  be  tangential 
tractions  on  the  cross-sections.  The  resultant  of  these  tangential 
tractions  must  be  s  force  equal  to  W,  and  directed  vertically; 
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Lf  directed  panllel  k 
3  0[  olhet  which  «re  parallel  to 
IS  [orminc  t.  sheuing  tuna.    1 


B  by  Unnioal  coupli 


:ross-sectiaii  li  leUtd  to  the  bendii 
ie  saint  Uir  m  in  the  cue  of  unifor 
(ii.)  thol,  ia  (ddition  to  th 
aring  strcH,  involving  ungentiel 


td  only  one  disUibuIi 


Thedt 


n  can  be  satisfied. 


if  the  corre^ionding  slnlu  and  di^>bcementi 
cHecied  by  Saint-Venam  »nd  R.  F.  A.  Ocbsch  for  a  numi 
lonni  oF  MCtion  by  mean*  of  an  aoilyaii  of  Iht  same  kind  aj  that 
employed  in  the  solution  of  the  torsion  problem. 

49.  Ld  I  be  the  lenph  ol  ihe  beam,  i  the  distanoe  of  ibe  eecllon 
p  Irom  the  fiicd  end  A.  >  the  disianet  o(  any  point  beCow  the  liori- 
■ontal  Diane  throuxh  the  centroid  ci  th< 
then  Hie  beodinf  moment  a1 
and  the  ioiwituduial  tennon  F 
■  at  any  pant  on  the  croaa^ection  11 
l-i)y/I,  and  thla  is  idated  to  the 
bending  numeDtexactly  as  [nthe 
BunplerprDbleni. 

So,  The  eipnaaloaa  for  the 
theariaa  atreHee  depend  on  the 
ahapeoflbDcniaB-iecIiaa.  Taklnn 
Ibe   beam  to  be  nf  iaolroiK 


ht  Eoneefi  diar 


(lit.  i]l,  the  a  aiia  being  venici 


aW[(o'->^|2ai(l+,)+y|-i'a'(l-a>)|. 


:le,  nnriy  |  for  a  ft 


.  is  ol  an 


'hatlilc  ratio'of  the  nuidmum  of  1 
■hc^rino  umt  haa  Lh«  values  I,  ne 
urtH  T  ii  of  cooHdcrabte  fmpnlai 

At  another  example  we  may  consider  a  cfn:i 
ndi;iir.andlmcrna1radiii>n.    WriiingP.U.Tl 


l.takingiabeTofei-l, 
irljr  A,  and  neaily  1^    Thus  the 

""       iiT:iilir  t^be  Sf'SierMi 
X.,X„Z,.wcEnd 


P---jr 


-C^v-rt|-ci-i.)^] 

and  for  a  tube  of  ndlui  r  and  email  thickneei  /  the  value  of  P  and 
tbc  nuumum  values  s(  U  and  T  reduce  appniiinuiely  to 
P-  -W(l-*)y/rr"l 
ll™.-W/«(.  T_^-Wfl"'. 
The  greatat  value  of  U  Is  In  this  caie  ippmfmalclv  tiriee  lu 
average  value,  but  It  li  pawible  that  these  resullt  for  the  bending 
o(  very  thin  tubes  may  be  leriously  at  fault  If  the  tube  ia  not  phw^. 


and  if  the  load  b  mt  applied  In  the  nanner  eoataplated  In  Hia 

the  longitudinal  filamenta  nuy  t«  pfmetically  confined  to  a  uaU 
part  of  the  material  near  the  ends  of  the  tube,  while  the  len  of  the 
tube  ia  deformed  without  stretcbbg^ 

SI.  Tbe  tangential  tractiona  U,  T  on  tbe  ciow-KctioDS  are 
nocessaiily  accompanied  by  tangential  tiftdtODt  ax  the  lonft- 
tudinal  scctioni,  and  on  each  auch  MCtion  tbe  IMigentlal  tnctioa 
ia  parallel  to  tbe  ceDtral  line;  on  >  vertical  Mction  ■•const, 
its  amount  at  any  point  is  T,  and  oti  a  boiiaintal  KctiDn  y» 


iaU. 
ly  pmntila  comi^dy  d 
by  the  components  P,  U,  T,  but  these  an  not  frimipti  itmici 
(I  7].  Clebich  has  given  an  elegant  geometrical  cnnuniction 
for  determining  tbe  principal  iticaic*  M  any  poist  when  the 
'  P,  U,  T  are  known. 

ea  OP,  OU.  OT,  to  npretent 
-section  through  O.  In  nugoi' 


From  the  point  O  (fix.  11 
htitresieaP,  (1,  TatO.o 


—id   U  a 


r   inn 


:  represented  In  OE; 
e  COP  ia  a  pnncipat 
•Ireia  u  O.  and  fhe 

pla™vinii'S».  'Take 
iddle  point  of  OP,  and 
tre  M  and  rvdius  M£ 

in  Aand  1^  then  OA 
represent  tbe  maeni- 
I  tlie  two  remaining 


atEnu 


ABDCio 


ifli  E:  I 


Ie  by  OB. 

regaids  tbe  ilrain  in  tbe  beam,  tlie  loogitudina]  and 
tensions  and  conltaclioni  depend  on  tbe  bending 
n  the  Mme  way  at  in  the  limplei  problem;  but,  ihe 
moment  being  variaUe,  the  anttdastic  curvature 
ia  also  variable.     In  addition  to  these  eitenafoitt 


T,  U. 

The  ihcaring  Itni 

TT^£.Z 

r  consist!  of  a 

eisehor 

ross^cclions;  ll 

:  latter 

f  these  is  conceme 

iF  t  hose  displacements  b> 

'hich  the  variable  anlidaitlc  cuivutire 

1  brought  abou 

he  effect  of  the  f. 

uilably  considc 

For  the  case  o[  an  eUipl 

:  croawection.  tbe 

distortion  of  the 

hapeof 

a  rectanguUi  portion  of  a  plaoe  of  tlie 

'hich  ii  variable  along 
igth  of  the  beam,  and  the  par- 
eHccI  under  conaideralion  is 
inge  oF  the  transverse  horizontal 
elements  from  straight  lines 
I  HK  to  parabolas  such  as  R'K' 
i);  the  lines  HL  and  KM  are  _ 

parallel  to  Ihe  central-line,  and  the  ""•  '^ 

1  jdane  above  tbe  oeatnl  plane.  When  tbe 
an  ellipse  tbe  chanctet  of  the  itnin  b  tba 
[DC  curves  are  only  ippiomiulcly  panbalic 
iring  strain  corre^wndfoi  to  U  ii  ■  diHankiB  wlikli 
has  the  eBect  that  the  straight  vertinl  filamenlt  become  Caivtd 
t  the  longitudinal  filaments  obliqady,  and  (hui 
ana  do  bot  itmain  plane,  but  becomfl  curved 
the  tangent  plane  to  any  one  of  tbeae  luifacei 
1  cuts  Ihe  central  Lne  obliquely  (fig.  iS}.  libe 
these  tangent  planes  and  Ibe  central-line  is  Ibe 
.  inia  oE  the  Line;  and,  if  it  Is  denoted  by  ir+i^ 
tbe  value  of  i|  is  eipreisible  aa 
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i5» 


•ad  it  Urns  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  cross-section;  for  the 
elliptic  sectioo  of  §  50  its  value  is 


for  a  dfde  (with  9  IB  I)  this  becomes  7W/2Era>.  The  vertical 
filament  through  the  centroid  of  any  cross-section  becomes 
a  cabicsl  parabola,  as  shown  in  fig.  i6»  and  the  contour  lines 
of  the  curved  surface  into  which  any  cross-section  is  distorted 
are  shown  in  fig.  17  for  a  circular  section. 
Sj.  The  deflection  of  the  boun  is  determined  from  the  equation 

cunratttie  of  oentxal  line* bending  moment -4- fleniFal  rigidity. 


and  the  apedal  conditions  at  the  supported  end;  there  is  no 
attention  of  this  statement  on  account  of  the  shears.  As  regards 

the  special  condition  at 
an  end  which  is  encastrie, 
or  built  in,  Saint*Venant 
proposed  to  assume  that 
the  central  tangent  i^ane 
of  the  cross-section  at 
the  end  is  vertical;  with 
this  assumption  the  tan- 
gent to  the  central  line 
at  the  end  is  inclined 
downwards  and  makes  an 
angle  lo  with  the  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  x8);  it  is, 
however,  improbable  that 
this  condition  is  exactly 


Fig.  16. 


icaEad  in  practice.  In  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
opexunentaJ  determination  of  Young's  modulus,  the  small 
tti^  which  the  central-line  at  the  support  makes  with  the 
koricontal  is  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  eliminated  by  observar 
tioB  of  the  deflecti<m  at  two  or  more  points. 

54-  We  may  suppose  the  dsplacement  in  a  bent  beam  to  be 
pmduoed  by  the  following  operations:  (i)  the  central-line  is 
deflected  into  its  carved  form,  (a)  the  cross-sections  are  rotated 
about  ans  through  their  centroids  at  right  angles  to  the  pbne 
of  flenre  so  as  to  make  angles  equal  to  fr-|-«o  with  the  central- 
fiMi  (5)  each  cross-section  is  distorted  in  its  own  phme  in  such 
a  WSJ  that  the  appropriate  variable  antidastic  curvature  is 
Pndvoed,  (4)  the  cross-sections  are  further  distorted  into  curved 
nrfaccs^  The  contour  lines  of  fig.  17  shoir  the  disturbance 
fran  the  central'  tangent  phme,  not  from  the  original  vertical 
phae. 

55-  Praaicai  Applkation  of  Saint- Venants  Tke&ry.—The 
t^My  above  described  is  exact  provided  the  forces  applied  to 

the  loaded  end,  which 
have  W  for  resultant, 
are  distributed  over  the 
terminal  seaion  in  a  par- 
ticular way,not  likely  to 
be  realized  in  practice; 
and  the  application  to 
practical  problems  de- 
pends on  a  principle  due 
to  Salnt-Venant,  to  the 
effect  that,  except  for 
comparattvelysmall  por- 
tions of  the  beam  near 
to  the  loaded  and  fixed 
ends,  the  resultant  only 
is  effective,  and  its  mode 
of  distribution  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  in- 
tonal  rtratn  and  stress.  In  fact,  the  actual  stress  is  that  due 
^  forces  with  the  required  rcnilunt  distributed  in  the  manner 
fflntfmplated  in  the  theory,  superposed  upon  that  due  to  a 
<<taia  distribation  of  forces  on  each  terminal  section  whidi,  if 
■t^Aed  to  a  rigid  body,  would  keep  it  in  equilibrium;  according 
to  Saint-Vcnant's  prindpie,  the  stresses  and  strains  due  to  such 
<faribytioiis  of  force  are-unimportant  except  near  the  ends.  For 


Fig.  17. 


this  principle  to  be  exactly  applicable  it  b  necessary  that  the 
length  of  the  beam  should  be  very  great  compared  with  any 
linear  dimension  of  its  cross-section;  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion it  is  sufficient  that  the  length  should  be  about  ten  times  the 
greatest  diameter. 

56.  In  recent  years  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by 
loads  distribute  along  its  length  has  been  much  advanced. 
It. is  now  practically  solved  tot  the  case  of  a  load  distributed 
tmiformly,  or  according  to  any  rational  algebraic  hiw,  and  it  is 
also  solved  for  the  case  where  the  thickness  is  small  compared 
with  the  length  and  depth,  as  in  a  plate  ^rder,  and  the  load  is 
distributed  in  any  way.  These  solutions  are  rather  complicated 
and  difficult  to  interpreL  The  case  which  has  been  worked 
out  most  fully  is  that  of  a  transverse  load  distributed  uniformly 
along  the  length  of  the  beam.  In  this  case  two  noteworthy 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  central- 
line  in  general  suffers  extension.  This  result  had  been  found 
experimentally  many  years  before.  In  the  case  of  the  plate 
girder  loaded  uniformly  along  the  top,  this  extension  is  just 
half  as  great  as  the  extension  of  the  central-line  of  tl^e  same 
girder  when  free  at  the  ends,  supported  along  the  base,  and 
carrying  the  same  load  along  the  top.  The  second  note- 
worthy result  is  that  the  curvature  of  the  strained  central- 
line  is  not  proportional  to  the  bending  moment.  Over  and 
above  the  curvature  which  would  be  found  from  the  ordinary 
relation — 

curvature  of  central-line -bending  moment  •••flexural  rigidity. 

there  is  an  additional  curvature  which  is  the  same  at  all  the 
cross-sections.  In  ordinary  cases,  provided  the  length  is  large 
compared  with  any  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section,  this 
additional  curvature  is  small  compared  with  that  calculated 
from  the  ordinary  formula,  but  it  may  become  important  in 
cases  like  that  of  su4)ension 
bridges,  where  a  load  carried 
along  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
is  supported  by  tensions  in  rods 
attadied  at  the  sides. 

57.  When  the  ordinary  relation 
between  the  curvature  and  the 
bending  moment  is  applied  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection  of  con- 
tinuous beams  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  correction  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  may  possibly  /"****''| 
be  requisite.  In  the  usual  method 
of  treating  the  problem  such  cor- 
rections are  not  considered,  and  the  ordinary  relation  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  theory.  In  order  to  apply  this  relation  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  bending 
moment  at  every  point;  and,  since  the  pressures  of  the  supports 
are  not  among  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  reqmre  a  method 
of  determining  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports  either 
by  calculation  or  in  some  other  way.  The  calculation  of  the 
bending  moment  can  be  replaced  by  a  method  of  graphical 
construction,  due  to  Mohr,  ajid  depending  on  the  two  following 
theorems^— 

(i.)  The  curve  of  the  central-line  olt  each  span  of  a  beam,  when 
the  bending  moment  M  is  given,^  is  identical  with  the  catenary 
or  fimicular  curve  passing  through  the  ends  of  the  span  under  a 
(fictitious)  load  per  unit  length  of  the  span  equal  to  M/EI,  the 
horizontal  tension  in  the  funicular  being  unity. 

(ii.)  The  directions  of  the  tangenU  to  this  funicular  curve 
at  the  ends  of  the  span  are  the  same  for  all  statically  equivalent 
systems  of  (fictitious)  load. 

When  M  is  known,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  shearing 
stress  at  any  section  is  dVLIdx^  where  x  is  measured  along  the 
beam. 

*  The  rign  of  M  is  shown  by  the  arrow-heads  in  fig.  19,  for  which, 
with  y  downwards, 

Eig-i-M-a 


Fig.  18. 
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\onkd  buifl  If^.  ig).  M, 


the  HDW  lUtion  wh«i  the  nnu  ipao  with  the  laaic 
•uppofttdi  then  M  ii  pn-a  by  [he  [(xniula 

M -M'+M,^-i-M,^. 
■od  thin  1  Ecihkiua  iMd 
ca«1r  (ouod  when  MMui  b< 


up^yfon 
Ecttonif  tbi 


_.  )MJ/EI  »BdJMJ(_. 

lie  pdnti  (.  l"  ot  tritection  ol  ihe  ipan.    The  luni- 

m  for  the  iHtitiaui  Imdi  can  ihui  be  dnwn.  snd  (he 

bp  tupporti  u  detemiined  when  the 

DeHUna  moments  u  ibr  nippcwii  tre  koowa. 

n.  When  then  ■•  idote  (hin  one  ipan  the  fuidmlui  io  qucwion 
luy  be  dnwa  («  euh  a[  the  •(■lu,  ind,  if  the  bending  momenti 
u  Ibe  end>  of  the  eunme  ipiu  ire  kaimD.  the  lnicnncdi>te  onei 
CUL  be  dctennincd'  This  deumuiuiion  depend*  on  two  coiuidHa- 
tkHui  (I)  the  (nitioui  IomU  anmponding  IsihebendinE  noinent 
at  any  tupport  art  propDrtionat  to  the  length*  of  the  uani  which 
■but  on  that  np[»rt;  (i)  ifac  lida  of  two  (uiuculan  thil  end  at 
any  nipport  coincide  in  clueciiDn.  Fig-  )T  UUmratet  the  method 
foe  the  cate  of  a  unifocm  ban  on  three  ■unportt  A,  B  "  ' 
■  --""--"— "-[lympported.     Their  will  be  an  unlii 


A  and  C  being  f  n 


,1  be  an  unknown  bending 
tiouiloidiii^AE'/E] 


*l  C  the  middle  point  of  AB.  ^BC>/EI  at  G  the  middle  point  of 
BC.  -IM^B^lat  I  and  -IM.BCMl  a<  f'  whereg  and  /an  the 
naiatio(tri(MtlaaBcancta&of theapaniAB.BC    Tbectntreof 


Kvity  of  the  two  laltcr  i>  a  fixed  point  IndepR 
VK  of  the  £gun  >■  the  venval  through  It 
AD  Bod  CE  to  incnent  the  loidi  at  G  and  G' 
D  and  E  an  Guil  polniL  We  coniinict  any  i 
Hdei  UV,  UW  n_  through  D,  B.  and  whr 
vetticala  gU,  VK,  ^W;  the  point  F  when  V\ 


ingle  UyWwhoH 
meeta  DB  la  a  fixed 


•bown  in  Eg.  i> 


iouilyha 


point,  and  the  Knea  EF,  DK  an  the  two 
luniculan  which  do  doc  pua  thimgh  A 
Mtt  <t,  A,  5)  tan  then  be  dnwB,  and  tt 
through  Bi  lor  tb*  uiangle  UVW 

■ad  tbe  triangle  wboae  lidea  V 

"•ftisr 


In  cbe  application  of  tbe  method  to  aure  eoatpBcated '_ 
an  two  ayatenu  of  find  pointi  correapondiog  to  F.  by 
which  the  sdea  of  tbe  f  uniculan  an  drawn. 

6a.  FiniU  Btniim  fj  TkM  Rat.— The  cquitioa 
cucvalun-beBdiog  moment +SeniTil  titfiUty 
may  alw  be  applied  to  tbe  piobleiD  of  the  Seme  fo  > 
plane  of  a  very  Ihiu  rod  or  win,  toi  which  the 
Bfit  be  unall.  Wbea  tlK  forcci  that  pro- 
duce the  flentt  an  applied  at  Ihc  eiidi 
only,  the  curve  ioto  which  the  ccatial-Une 
b  bcDt  it  one  of  »  defioile  faiaily  o(  cntvei, 
to  which  the  came  iliutiia  has  been  itven, 
and  there  ii  a  division  of  the  famUyiiilo  two 
ipecies  according  u  the  eiiemal  force*  an 
applied  directly  to  the  endi  or  an  applied 
to  rigid  aim*  attached  '      -'  ■      -< 


We  (ctcct  tbla  caae  for  conildtration.  Tht 
problem  of  determlniog  the  form  of  the  curve 
(cf.  fig.  >3)  it  mathematically  jdeaticai  with 

the  pnbleei  of  ■■- — '— —  ■' '  - 

tlmple  circular 


uSunb^" 


ihmugh.  -  —  -j- 


wilh  the  equatioa  ol  niotion  of  the  peadulun 

l^+,*ta*-0. 
The  length  L  of  tbe  curve  between  two  Inflection*  comeponda  t 
lime  of  oecillatioo  of  tbe  pendulum  tr '  ' '  — '  — 

LVCW/Ei: 
when  K  u  tb 

mn  im,  and  a  i*  ine  angle  at  wnicn 
ol  Ifae  applied  force*.  Unleia 
tbe  length  of  the  rod  exceeda 
■  V(EI/W}  k  wUI  not  bend  under 
cbe  fom.  but  when  the  length  la 
neat  enough  there  may  be  non 
Dun  two  point*  of  InAcction  and 
nwrr  than  one  buy  of  tbe  curve; 
lor  n  bay*  (■+■  •-'■"■'■■'•^  .i.- 
length  muit  ex 


(ET/W 


approximately.     It  la  noCeworthy      ^^^         J 
tfiat  whenevcrthelengthandfocT*      1  ^^»-^| 


LV{W/EI)-4.6,a-Ijo' 


eciion*,  there  ia  alio  poadble  a 

loacd  form,  like  »,  with  two  inacctiada  only;  tb*  tatter  fona  fa 

table  and  the  formci  unitable. 

6i,  The  particular  caie  of  the  abon  fee  wliicb  ■  Ii  vny 
mall  It  a  curve  of  une*  of  anuU  uniditudc,  and  the  rsnll 
1  thii  rate  ha*  becD  ^>plied  Co  the  problem  of  the  buckling 
f  Wtuti  under  thruiC.      When  tbe  itnit,  of  Icngib  L ,  ii 
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numtalDed  upright  at  its  lower  end,  and  loaded  at  its  upper 
tofd,  it  is  simply  contracted,  unless  L'*W>iir'£I,  for  the 
lo«rer  end  corresponds  to  a  point  at  which  the  tangent  is 
vertical  on  an  elastica  for  which  the  line  of  inflections  is  also 
\-crtical,  and  thus  the  length  must  be  half  of  one  bay  (fig.  35,  a). 

For  greater  lengths  or  loads 
the  strut  tends  to  bend  or 


I 


buckle  under  the  load.  For 
a  very  slight,  excess  of  L'*W 
above  ir'EIy.the  theory  on 
which  the  above  discussion 
\  is  founded,  is  not  quite 
I  adequate,  as  it  assumes  the 
/  central-line  of  the  strut  to  be 
r  free-  from  extension  or  con- 
traction, and  it  is  probable 
that  bending  without  exten- 
sion does  not  take  place 
when  the  length  or  the  force 
exceeds  the  critical  value  but 
slightly.  It  should  be  noted 
tlso  that  the  formula  has  no  application  to  short  struts,  as  the 
theory  from  which  it  is  derived  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
Um  that  the  length  is  great  compared  with  the  diameter 

(cf.  S  s«. 

Tie  condition  of  buckling,  corresponding  to  the  above,  for  a 
k»g  stmt,  of  length  L',  when  both  ends  are  free  to  turn  is 
L'^>«*£I;  for  the  central-line  forms  a  complete  bay  (fig.  35, 
b);  if  both  ends  are  maintained  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the 
condition  is  L''W>4«*£I,  the  central-Une  forming  a  complete 
bay  and  two  half  bays  (fig.  35,  c). 

62.  In  our  consideration  of  flexure  it  has  so  far  been  supposed 
that  the  bending  takes  place  in  a  principal  plane.  We  may  remove 
this  restriction  by  resolving  the  forces  that  tend  to  produce 
beading  into  sjntems  of  forces  acting  in  the  two  principal  planes. 
To  each  plane  there  corresponds  a  particular  flexural  rigidity, 
and  the  systems  of  forces  in  the  two  planes  give  rise  to  inde- 
pendent systems  of  stren,  strain  and  displacement,  which 
orast  be  saperpooed  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  state.  Applying 
this  process  to  the  problem  of  §S  48-54,  and  supposing  that 
one  principal  axis  of  a  cross-section  at  its  centroid  makes  an 
aaile  9  with  the  vertical,  then  for  any  shape  of  section  the 
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■catxd  mtfaet  or  locus  of  unextended  fibres  cuts  the  section 
in  a  itfle  jyjy^  wbacfa  is  conjugate  to  the  vertical  diameter  CP 
*uk  reqxct  to  any  ellipse  of  inertia  of  the  section.  The  central- 
fiae  is  befit  into  a  plane  curve  which  is  not  in  a  vertical'plane, 


but  is  in  a  plane  through  the  line  CY  which  is  perpendicular 
to  DD' (fig.  36). 

63.  Bending  and  Twisiing  of  Thin  Rods.— Whta  a  very  thin 
rod  or  wire  is  bent  and  twisted  by  applied  forces,  the  forces  on 
any  part  of  it  limited  by  a  normal  section  are  balanced  by  the 
tractions  across  the  section,  and  these  tractions  are  statically 
equivalent  to  certain  forces  and  couples  at  the  centroid  of  the 
section;  we  shall  call  them  the  stress-resultants  and  the  stress- 
coupes.  The  stress-couples  consist  of  tWo  flexural  couf^.in 
the  two  principal  planes,  and  the  torsional  couple  about  the 
tangent  to  the  central-line.  The  torsional  couple  is  the  product 
of  the  torsional  rigidity  and  the  twist  produced;  the  torsional 
rigidity  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  a  straight  rod  of  the  same 
material  and  section  twisted  without  bending,  as  in  Saint> 
Venant's  torsion  problem  ({  43).  The  twist  r  is  connected  with 
the  deformation  of  the  wire  in  this  way:  if  we  suppose  a  very 
small  ring  which  fits  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  to  be  provided 
with  a  pointer  in  the  direction  of  one  principal  axis  of  the  section 
at  its  centroid,  and  to  move  along  the  wire  with  velocity  v,  the 
pointer  will  rotate  about  the  central-line  with  angular  velocity  rv. 
The  amount  of  the  flexural  couple  for  either  principal  plane  at 
any  section  is  the  product  of  the  flexural  rigidity  for  that  plane, 
and  the  resolved  part  in  that  plane  of  the  curvature  of  the  central 
line  at  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  resolved  part  of  the 
curvature  along  the  normal  to  any  plane  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  curvature  as  a  vector  directed  along  the  normal  to  the  oscu- 
lating plane  and  projecting  this  vector.  The  flexural  couples 
reduce  to  a  single  couple  in  the  osculating  plane  proportional 
to  the  airvature  when  the  two  flexural  rigidities  are  equal,  and 
in  this  case  only. 

The  stress-resultants  across  any  section  are  tangential  forces 
in  the  two  principal  planes,  and  a  tension  or  thrust  along  the 
central-line;  when  the  stress-couples  and  the  applied  forces  lire 
known  these  stress-resultants  are  determinate.  The  existence, 
in  particular,  of  the  resultant  tension  or  thrust  parallel  to  the 
central-line  does  not  imply  sensible  extension  or  contraction  of 
the  central  filament,  and  the  tension  per  unit  area  of  the  cross- 
section  to  which  it  would  be  equivalent  is  small  compared 
with  the  tensions  and  pressures  in  longitudinal  filaments  not 
passing  through  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  moments 
of  the  latter  tensions  and  pressures  constitute  the  flexural 
couples. 

64.  We  consider,  in  particular,  the  case  of  a  naturally  straight 
spring  or  rod  of  circular  section,  radius  e,  and  of  homogeneous 
isotropic  material.  The  torsional  ri^dity  is  \Erc*l{i-k-o); 
and  the  flexural  rigidity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  planes  throu^ 
the  central-line,  is  iBrc*;  we  shall  denote  these  by  C  and  A 
respectively.  The  rod  may  be  held  bent  by  suitable  forces  into 
a  curve  of  double  curvature  with  an  amount  of  twist  r,  and  then 
the  torsional  couple  is  Cr,and  the  flexural  couple  in  the  osculating 
plane  is  A/p,where  p  is  the  radius  of  circular 
curvature.  Among  the  curves  in  which 
the  rod  can  be  held  by  forces  and  couples 
applied  at  its  ends  ocdy,  one  is  a  circular 
helix;  and  then  the  applied  forces  and 
couples  are  equivalent  to  a  wrench  about 
the  axis  of  the  helix. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  and  r  the  radius  of  t^e 
helix,  so  that  p  Is  r  •ec'a ;  and  let  R  and  K  be 
the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  (fig.  37). 

Then  the  couple  formed  by  R  and  an  equal 
and  opposite  force  at  any  section  and  the 
couple  K  arc  equivalent  to  the  torsional  and 
flexural  couples  at  the  section,  and  this  gives 
the  equations  for  R  and  K 

D -*»'»•  cos'a     /^  cos« 
K  -A ^5 ^'"T"' 


K< 


.A2^*+Crain«. 


The  thrust  across  any  section   is  R  sin  «  Fxc.  a?, 

parallel  to  the  ungent  to  the  helix,  and 
the  shearing  streas-resulunt  is  R  cos  «  at  right  angles  to  the 
osculating  plane. 
When  the  twist  is  such  that,  if  the  rod  were  simply  unbent,  h 
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would  also  be  untwitted,  r  is  (sin  «  cm  a)/f ,  and  then,  restoring  the 
values  of  A  and  C,  we  have 

R-^i-T^siii«oos^ 


Ki 


Ewe*  1+9  ooAi  ___ 


spnng  (a,  ri  is  neia  in  cne  lonn  oi  a  dcux  \a ,  r  ;«arv  cquai  vq  mc 
differences  between  those  called  into  play  when  a  straight  rod  of  the 
same  material  and  section  is  held  in  the  first  form,  and  those  called 
into  play  when  it  b  held  in  the  second  form. 
Thus  the  torsional  couple  is 

^  /sin  tt*  cos  •*    «n  tt  cos  tt\ 

c( — p } — ;• 


and  the  flcxural  couple  is 


A  /Cotf  tt*     C0s'tt\ 


The  wrench  (R,  K)  along  the  axb  by  which  the  spring  can  be  held 
in  the  form  (a',  r*)  is  given  by  the  equations 

«      -sina'/cos'a'    C08«a\      ^coa  a'  /sin  a'  cos  a'    rin  a  cos  a\ 
R-A-p-^-p ^)  -C-p-( p ), 


K-Acos«'(— p ^ I +Csin«  I        p 


cot  a      sin  a  cot 


')■ 


When  the  spring  is  slightly  extended  by  an  axial  force  F,  «  —  R. 
and  there  is  no  couple,  so  that  K  vanishes,  and  a',  r'  differ  very 
little  from  a,  r,  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  axial  elonn- 
tion,  &r,  is  connected  with  the  axial  length  x  and  the  force  F  by  the 
equation 

t    Eyg^       sin  a       ix 

*' ■*!?*■  l+acos^a  X* 

and  that  the  loaded  end  is  routed  about  the  axis  of  the  helix  through 
a  small  angle 

ivTxr  cos  a 

E«*      * 

the  sense  of  the  roution  being  such  that  the  spring  becomes  more 
tightly  coiled. 

66.  A  horizontal  pointer  attached  to  a  vertical  spiral  spring 
would  be  made  to  rotate  by  loading  the  spring,  and  the  angle 
through  which  it  turns  might  be  used  to  measure  the  load,  at 
any  rate,  when  the  load  is  not  too  great;  but  a  much  more 
sensitive  contrivance  is  the  twisted  strip  devised  by  W.  E. 
Ayrton  and  J.  Perry.  A  very  thin,  narrow  rectangular  strip 
of  metal  is  given  a  permanent  twist  about  its  longitudinal 
middle  Une,  and  a  pointer  is  attached  to  it  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  When  the  strip  is  subjected  to  longitudinal  tension 
the  pointer  rotates  through  a  considerable  angle.  G.  H.  Bryan 
{Pkh,  Mag.,  December  1890)  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  strip,  according  to  which  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  strip  of  ptaling  in  the  form  of  a  right  helicoid,  which, 
after  extenuon  of  the  middle  line,  becomes  a  portion  of  a  slightly 
different  helicoid;  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  strip,  the 
change  of  curvature  of  the  surface  is  considerable,  even  when 
the  extension  is  small,  and  the  pointer  turns  with  the  generators 

of  the  helicoid. 

If  b  sunds  for  the  breadth  and  I  for  the  thickness  of  the  strip, 
and  r  for  the  permanent  twist,  the  approximate  formula  for  the 
angle  B  through  which  the  strip  is  untwisted  on  the  application  of 
a  load  W  was  lound  to  be 

The  quantity  br  which  occurs  in  the  formula  !s  the  total  twist  in  a 
length  Of  the  strip  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  this  will  generally  be 
very  small;  if  it  is  small  of  the  same  order  SLBllb,  or  a  higher  order, 
the  formula  becomes  4W6r(t  +tf)/E<*,  with  sufficient  approximation, 
and  this  result  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  observations  of  the 
behaviour  of  such  strips. 

67.  Tkin  Plate  under  Fressure.—Tht  theory  of  the  deforma- 
tion of  plates,  whether  plane  or  curved,  is  very  intricate,  partly 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  kinematical  relations  involved. 
We  shall  here  indicate  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  in  a 
thin  plane  plate,  of  isotropic  material,  which  is  slightly  bent  by 
pressure.  This  theory  should  have  an  application  to  the  stress 
produced  in  a  ship's  plates.  In  the  problem  of  the  cylinder 
under  internal  pressure  (§  77  below)  the  most  important  stress 


0m. 


is  the  circumferential  tension,  counteracting  the  tendency  oC 
the  circular  filaments  to  expand  under  the  pressure;  but  in  the 
problem  of  a  plane  plate  some  of  the  filaments  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  plate  are  extended  and  others  are  contracted, 
so  that  the  tensions  and  pressures  along  them  give  rise  to  result- 
ant couples  but  not  always  to  resultant  forces.  Whatever 
forces  are  applied  to  bend  the  plate,  these  couples  are  always 
expressible,  at  least  approximately  in  terms  of  the  principal 
curvatures  produced  in  the  surface  which,  before  strain,  was  the 
middle  plane  of  the  plate.  The  simplest  case  b  that  of  a  rect- 
angular plate,  bent  by  a  dbtribution  of  couples  applied  to  its 
edges,  BO  that  the  middle  surface  becomes  a  cylinder  of  Urge 
radius  R;  the  requisite  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  straigiht 
edges  is  of  amount  C/R,  where  C  b  a  certain  constant;  and  the 
requisite  couple  pCr  unit  of  length  of  the  circular  edges  is  of 
amount  C<r/R,  the  latter  being  required  to  resbt  the  tendency 
to  anticUstic  curvature  (cf.  S47).  If  normal  sections  of  the 
plate  are  supposed  drawn  through  the  generators  and  circular 
sections  of  the  cylinder,  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  portions 
on  any  portion  so  bounded  involves  flexural  couples  of  the 
above  amounts.  When  the  plate  b  bent  in  any  manner,  the 
curvature  produced  at  each  section  of  the  middle  surface  may 
be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  superposition  of  two  cylindrical 
curvatures;  and  the  flexural  couples  across  normal  sections 
through  the  lines  of  curvature,  estimated  per  unit  of  length 
of  those  lines,  are  C(i/Ri-f*<r/Rs)  and  C(i/Ra+<r/Ri),  where 
Ri  aiid  Rs  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  The  value  of 
C  for  a  plate  of  small  thickness  2k  b  iEA*/(i-a*).  Exactly  as 
in  the  problem  of  the  beam  (SS  48,  56),  the  action  between 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  plate  generally  invdves  shearing 
stresses  across  normal  sections  as  well  as  flexural  couples;  and 
the  resultants  of  these  stresses  are  determined  by  the  conditions 
that,  with  the  fltxural  couples,  they  bakince  the  forces  ai^ed 

to  bend  the  plate. 

68.  To  express  this  theory  analytically,  let  the  middle  plane  of 
the  plate  in  the  unstrained  position  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  (x,  y), 
and  let  normal  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be 
drawn  through  any  point.  After  strain  let  «  be  the  dbplacement 
of  this  point  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  marked 
P  in  fig.  38.    If  the  axes  of  x  and  y  were  parallel  to  the  lines  of 


Fig.  38. 

curvature  at  the  point,  the  flcxural  couple  acting  across  the  section 
normal  to  x  (or  v)  would  have  the  axb  of  y  (or  x)  for  its  axis;  but 
when  the  lines  01  curvature  are  inclined  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates* 
the  flexural  couple  across  a  section  normal  to  either  axb  has  a 
component  about  that  axb  as  well  as  a  component  about  the  per- 
l>enaicular  axis.  Consider  an  element  ABCD  of  the  section  at 
right  angles  to*  the  axb  of  x,  contained  between  two  lines  near 
together  and  perpendicular  to  the  middle  plane.  The  action  of  the 
portion  of  the  pUte  to  the  right  up9n  the  portion  to  the  left, 
across  the  element,  gives  rise  to  a  couple  about  the  middle  line 
(y)  of  amount,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  that  Une,  equal 

^^  ^  W^'^'W)'  ~^'  ^^'  ^^  '^  "^  couple.  simiUdy  estimated, 
about  the  normal  {^)  of  amount  ~C(1— «^^]^  «H,  say.   The 
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corvapoadiiic  couples  on  an  element  of  a  aection  at  right  angles 
to  tbc  axis  u  7,  estimated  per  unit  o(  length  of  the  axis  of  x,  are 

of  uBooau  -C  (fn+v  ^)  t   -Gt  say,  and  -H.    The  resultant 

S|  of  the  shearing  stresses  on  the  element  ABCD,  estimated  as 

before,  is  given  by  the  equation  Si-^*-~    (cf.  ft  57),  and  the 

concspondiag  resultant  Si  for  an  element  perpendicular  to  the 

•md  y'u  given  by  the  equation  Si--<^-^'.  If  the  plate 

is  bent  by  a  pnssore  p  per  unit  of  area,  the  equation  of  equilibrium 

b^+^.p,  or.  in  terms  of  v. 


+ 


This  equation,  together  with  the  special  conditions  at  the  rim, 
soficcs  for  the  determination  of  «p.  and  then  all  the  quantities 
here  introduced  are  determined.  Further,  the  most  important 
of  the  stress  components  are  those  which  act  across  elements  of 
mrmal  sections:  the  tension  in  direction  x,  at  a  distance  s  from 
the  middle  plane  measured  in  the  direction  of  ^,  is  of  amount 

~  2P  (37  "^^  97/  '  ^^  there  is  a  corresponding  tension  in  dircc- 

tkm  y;  the  shearing  stress  consisting  of  traction  parallel  to  y  on 
plsnesx»oottst.,  and  traction  parallel  to  x  00  planes  ><■  const.,  is  of 

aammt       2^'    My*  ^^*^^  tensions  and  shearing  stresses  are 

eqdvalent  to  two  principal  tensions,  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  of 
orvatare  of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent,  and 
thry  give  rise  to  the  flemral  couples. 

69.  In  the  special  example  of  a  circular  pbte,  of  radius  a,  sup- 
poctcd  St  the  rim.  and  held  bent  by  a  uniform  pressure  ^,  the  value 
of  ■  at  a  point  distant  r  from  the  axis  is 


^<'->(ff:«'-'*) 


tod  the  most  important  of  the  stress  components  is  the  radial 
tCBsioa,  of  which  the  amount  at  anv  point  is  M3+9)Pt{a*-r)/h*; 
thcnunmum  radial  tension  is  about  {(a/A)*^,  and,  when  tnc  thickness 
it  toall  compared  with  the  diameter,  this  is  a  large  multiple  of  p. 

7a  Cenerai  Theorems. — Passing  now  from  these  questions 
(tf  flexure  and  torsion,  we  consider  some  results  that  can  be 
deduced  from  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic 
toEdbody. 

The  fbnn  of  the  general  expression  for  the  potential  energy 
(1 27)  stored  upia  the  strained  body  leads,  by  a  general  property 
of  quadratic  functions,  to  a  reciprocal  theorem  relating  to  the 
cfiects  ptodnoed  in  the  body  by  two  different  systems  of  forces, 
viz.:  Tlie  whole  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  first  system, 
acting  over  the  displacements  produced  by  the  forces  of  the 
Kcond  system,  Is  equal  to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  forces 
of  the  second  system,  acting  over  the  displacements  produced 
by  the  forces  of  the  first  system.  By  a  suitable  choice  of  the 
Kcood  system  of  forces,  the  average  values  of  the  component 
tticises  and  strains  produced  by  given  forces,  considered  as 

constituting  the  first  system,  can 
be  obtained,  even  when  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stress  and  strain 
cannot  be  determined. 

Taking  for  example  the  problem 
presented  by  an  isotropic  body  of 
any  form*  pressed  between  two 
parallel  planes  distant  /  apart  (fig. 
29),  and  denoting  the  resultant  pres- 
sure by  p,  we  find  that  the  diminu- 
tion 01  volume  >te  is  given  by  the 
equation 

-^"Ipfik, 
where  k  is  the  moauuis  of  compres- 


Fic.  39. 


sion,  equal  to  IE/(i— 3#).     Again, 
take    the    problem  of  the  changes 
,  produced  in  a  heavy  body  by  dif- 

wwt  ways  of  supporting  it;  when  the  body  is  suspended  from 
Me  or  more  points  m  a  horixontal  plane  its  volume  b  increased  by 

.  «r-W*/3*. 

Jere  W  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  k  the  depth  of  its  centre 
a  pavtty  beknir  the  plane;  when  the  body  b  supported  by  upward 

'The  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  must  be  normal  to  the 


vertical  pressures  at  one  or  more  points  in  a  horiaontal  plane  the 
volume  b  diminbhed  by 

where  h'  b  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  plane;  if 
the  body  b  a  cylinder,  of  length  I  and  section  A,  standing  with 
its  base  on  a  smooth  horixontal  plane,  its  length  b  shortened  by 
an  amount 

-«/-W//2EA; 
if  the  same  cylinder  lies  on  the  plane  with  its  generators  horizontal* 
its  length  b  increased  by  an  amount 

tf-vWAVEA. 

71.  In  recent  years  important  result*  have  been  found  by 
considering  the  effects  produced  in  an  elastic  solid  by  forces 
applied  at  isolated  points. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  single  force  F  applied  at  a  point  in  the  interior, 
we  may  show  that  the  stress  at  a  distance  r  from  the  point  consbts  of 
(i)  a  radial  pressure  of  amount 

2-y  _F  co8» 

1  -0  4»  "r*"» 
(a)  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  of  amount 

l-j*    Fcostf 

(3)  shearing  stress  consisting  of  traction  actine  along  the  radius  dr 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone  9 "const,  and  traction  acting  along  the 
meridbn  d$  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  r  ^const.  of  amount 

l-2g    Fsin* 

where  e  is  the  angle  between  the  radiua  vector  r  and  the  line  of 
action  of  F.  The  line  marked  T  in  fig.  30  shows  the  direction  of 
the  tangentbl  traction  on  the  spherical  surface. 

Thus  the   lines  of  stress  are  in  and  perpendicuhu-  to  the 
meridian  plane,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  those  in  the 
meridian  plane  is  inclined  to 
the  radius  vector  r  at  an  angle 

The  corresjponding  displace- 
ment at  any  point  is  com- 
pounded of  a  radial  displace- 
ment of  amount 

1+g      F      cosf 
2(1- e)  i^   "f~ 
and  a  dbplacemcnt  parallel  to 
the  line  of  action  of   F   of 
amount 

(3-4g)(i-fg)    F    1 

The  effects  of  forces  applied 
at  different  points  and  in  different  directions  can  be  obtained  by 
summation,  and  the  effect  of  continuoudy  distributed  forces  can 
be  obtained  by  integration. 

7a.  The  stress  system  considered  in  §  71  b  equivalent,  on  the 

plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of 

F,  to  a  resultant  pressure  of  magnitude  |F  at  the  origin  and  a 

1— 2w      F 
radial  traction  of  amount  xTri-\ —i>  and,  by  the  application 

of  thb  system  of  tractions  to  a  solid  bounded  by  a  plane,  the 
displacement  just  described  would  be  produced.  There  b  also 
another  stress  system  for  a  solid  so  bounded  which  b  equivalent, 
on  the  same  plane,  to  a  resultant  pressure  at  the  origin,  and  a 
radial  traction  proportioiud  to 
i/f*,but  these  are  in  the  ratio 
2ir:r'^,  instead  of  being  in 
the  ratio  4r(i-<y):(i-2<y)r~' 
The  second  stress  system  (see 
fig.  31)  consists  of: 


Fig.  30. 


I.  XI)  consists  of: 
(n  radbl  pressure  F'r^, 
(2)  tension  in  the  meridia 


.  .  meridbn 

plane  across  the  radius  vector 
of  amount 

F'r«co8»/(i-|.cos«), 

(3)  tension  across  the  me-  p 
ridbn  plane  of  amount  '^'^*  ^'* 

F'r-«/(i-hcos»), 

(4)  shearing  stress  as  in  {  71  of  amount 

F'r-*sinJ/(i  +  cos«)^ 
and  the  stress  across  the  plane  boundary  consists  of  a  resultant 
pressure  of  magnitude  avF'  and  a  radial  traction  of  amount  FV~*.  If 
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then  we  Miperpoee  the  oomponcnt  ttreaaes  of  the  last  tectton  multi- 
plied by  4(1  — 9)W/F,  and  the  component  stresses  hete  written  down 
multiplied  by  —  (i  —29)  W/arF  ,  the  stress  on  the  plane  boundary 
will  reduce  to  a  single  prosure  W  at  the  origin.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  the  stress  system  at  any  point  due  to  such  a  force  applied 
at  one  point  of  the  boundary. 

la  the  stress  system  thus  arrived  at  the  traction  across  any  plane 
parallel  to  the  boundary  b  directed  away  from  the  place  where  W 
IS  supported,  and  its  amount  is  3WcosP9/2«y*.  The  corresponding 
displacement  consists  of 

(i)  a  horixontal  displacement  radially  outwards  from  the  vertical 
through  the  origin  of  amount 

W(H-a)sin»/.,.^      1-2*  \ 

'Iwir — i«»*-i+cos»r 

(3)  a  vertical  dbplacement  downwards  of  amount 


i5^J|^|2(l-e)+cos^. 


The  effects  produced  by  a  system  ol  loads  on  a  solid  bounded  by  a 
plane  can  be  deduced. 

The  results  for  a  solid  body  bounded  by  an  infinite  plane 

may  be  interpreted  as  giving  the  local  effects  of  forces  applied 

to  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  a  body.    The  results  show 

that  pressure  is  transmitted  into  a  body  from  the  boundary 

in  such  a  way  that  the  traction  at  a  point  on  a  section  parallel 

to  the  boundary  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  sphere  which 

touches  the  boundary  at  the  point  of  pressure,  and  that  its 

amount  at  any  point  is  inversely  profwrtional  to  the  square  of 

the  radius  of  this  sphere,  while  its  direction  is  that  of  a  line 

drawn  from  the  point  of  pressure  to  the  point  at  which  the 

traction  is  estimated.    The  transmission  of  force  through  a 

solid  body  indicated  by  this  result  was  strikingly  demonstrated 

in  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  measure  the  lunar  deflexion 

of  gravity;  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of  the  observer  on  the 

floor  of  the  laboratory  produced  a  disturbance  of  the  instrument 

sufficient  to  disguise  completely  the  effect  which  the  instrument 

had  been  designed  to  measure  (see  G.  H.  Darwin,  The  Tides 

and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System,  London,  1898). 

73.  There  is  a  corresponding  theory  of  two-dimensional 
systems,  that  is  to  say,  systems  in  which  either  the  displacement 
is  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  or  there  is  no  traction  across  any 
plane  of  a  system  of.  parallel  planes.  This  theory  shows  that, 
when  pressure  is  applied  at  a  point  of  the  edge  of  a  plate  in  any 
direction  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  the  stress  devel<^>ed  in  the 
plate  consists  exclusively  of  radial  pressure  across  any  circle 
having  the  point  of  pressure  as  centre,  and  the  magnitude  of 
this  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  drde  which  touches 
the  edge  at  the  point  of  pressure,  and  its  amount  at  any  point 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  this  circle.  This  result 
leads  to  a  number  of  interesting  solutions  of  problems  relating 
to  plane  systems;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  problem 
of  a  circular  plate  strained  by  any  forces  applied  at  its  edge. 

74.  The  results  stated  in  §  72  have  been  applied  to  give  an 

account  of  the  nature  of  the  actions  concerned  in  the  impact 

of  two  solid  bodies.    The  dissipation  of  energy  involved  in  the 

impact  is  neglected,  and  the  resultant  pressure  between  the 

bodies  at  any  instant  during  the  impact  is  equal  to  the  rate  of 

destruction  of  momentum  of  dtha  along  the  normal  to  the 

plane  of  contact  drawn  towards  the  interior  of  the  other.    It 

has  been  shown  that  in  general  the  bodies  come  into  contact 

over  a  small  area  bounded  by  an  ellipse,  and  remain  in  contact 

for  a  time  which  varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  root  of  the  initial 

relative  velocity. 

■For  equal  spheres  of  the  same  ■  material,  with  v"},  impinging 
directly  with  relative  velocity  v.  the  patches  that  come  into  contact 
are  circles  of  radius 

(to)  *(!)'''• 

where  f  is  the  radius  of  either,  and  V  the  velocity  of  longitudinal 
waves  in  a  thin  bar  of  the  materiaL  The  duration  of  the  impact  is 
approximately 


(.^)(jaa!)-j^. 
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For  two  stee!  spheres  of  the  sise  of  the  earth  impinging  with  a 
velocity  of  i  cm.  per  second  the  duration  of  the  impact  would  be 
about  twonty-seven  hours.  The  fact  that  the  duration  of  impact 
is.  for  modoate  velocities,  a  considerable  multipte  of  the  time 


taken  by  a  wave  of  compression  to  travel  through  either  of  two 
impingins  bodies  has  been  ascertained  experimentally,  and  con- 
stitutes the  reason  for  the  adequacy  of  the  statical  theory  here 
described. 

75.  Spheres  and  Cylinders. — Simple  results  can  be  found  for 
spherical  and  cylindrical  bodies  strained  by  radial  forces. 

For  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  of  homogeneous  isotropic  material 
of  density  a,  strained  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  porta,  the 
stress  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  conststs  of 
(i)  uniform  hjrdrostatic  pressure  of  amount  |Vcpa(3— 9}/(i— «), 
(3)  radial  tension  of  amount  iS£A(r*/a)(3— 9)/(i— ^, 
(3}  uniform  tension  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector  of  anxNint 

,Vfp(r«/a)(i+3*)/(i-*). 

where  g  is  the, value  of  gravity  at  the  surface.    The  ooncsponding 
strains  consist  of 
(i)  uniform  contraction  of  all  lines  of  the  body  ctf  amount 

A*-»ftiflC3-»)/(i-0. 

fa)  radial  extension  of  amount  i^ir<fp(r*/a)(i+9}/(i— 0> 
(3)  extension  in  any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector 
of  amount 

Alr«fp(r«/a)(i +*)/(!-*). 

•  ^^^ 

where  k  is  the  modulus  of  compression.  The  volume  is  (timiniabed 
by  the  fraction  gpa/sh  of  itself.  The  parts  of  the  radii  vectores  within 
the  sphere  r*a|(3— 9)/(3+3tf)|*'>  are  contracted,  and  the  parts 
without  this  sphere  are  extended.  The  application  of  the  above 
results  to  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  involves  a  nej^lect  of 
the  caution  emphasized  in  1 40,  viz.  that  the  strtun  determined  by 
the  solution  must  be  small  if  the  solution  is  to  be  accepted.  In  a 
body  of  the  size  and  mass  of  the  earth,  and  having  a  redstanoe  to 
compression  and  a  rigidity  equal  to  those  of  steel,  the  radial  con- 
traction at  the  centre,  as  given  by  the  above  solution,  would  be 
nearly  |,  and  the  radial  extension  at  the  surface  neariy  |,  and  these 
fractions  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  "  small." 
■  76.  In  a  spherical  shell  of.  homogeneous  isotropic  material,  of 
internal  radius  ri  and  external  radius  fo,  subjectea  to  pressure  p^ 
on  the  outer  surface,  and  Pi  on  the  inner  surface,  the  stress  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  the  centre  consists  of - 

(i)  uniform  tension  in  all  directions  of  amount  ^.'1  "ik-  • 

(2)  radial  pressure  of  amount  ^ — th  ^3r~* 

•  f«      ri*    r* 

(3)  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  radius 
of  amount 

V-J?    r»    • 
The  corresponding  strains  consist  of 
(i)  uniform  extension  of  all  lines  of  the  Dody  of  amount 

1  Pxri»-Pf.\ 
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(a)  radial  contraction  of  amount  9-  fi^^  ^^^• 


(3)  extension  in  all  directbns  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector 
of  amount 


1  Pi- 


4=^ 


,»r.»    * 
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4|iV-ri-    r« 

where  |t  b  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  the  material,  «iE/(i-|-9). 
The  volume  included  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased by  the  fraction  ^(l^yj^i)  of  itself,  and  the  volume  within 
the  inner  surface  is  increased  by  the  fraction 


4m       r»*— ri« 

of  itself.  For  a  shell  subject  only  to  internal  pressure  p  the  greatest 
extension  is  the  extension  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  at  the  inner 
surface,  and  its  amount  is 


Tf^Ht-^T?) 


the  greatest  tennon  is  the  transverse  tension  at  the  inner  surface* 
and  Its  amount  is  ^(Jr»'+ri')/(r»'-ri»). 

77.  In  the  problem  of  a  cylindrical  shell  under  pressure  a  com- 
plication may  arise  from  the  effects  of  the  ends;  but  when  the 
ends  are  free  from  stress  the  solution  is  very  simple.  With  notation 
Mmilar  to  that  in  {  76  it  can  be  shown  that  the  stress  at  a  disunce  r 
from  the  axis  consists  of 

(1)  uniform  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  am^  to  the  aada 
of  amount 

r,F-f?  • 

(2)  radial  pressure  of  amount  hZfi^^yr* 

(3)  hoop  tension  numerically  equal  to  this  radial  pressure. 
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Tte  oorrcsponding  straint  connst  of  .... 

(1)  umfonn  extension  of  all  lines  of  the  nuterial  at  nght  angles 
to  the  axis  of  amount 

(2)  xaifial  contractjoa  of  amount 

(3)  crtenaion  along  the  circular  filaments  aumerically  equal  to 
this  radial  contraction, 

(4)  itsifomi  ooQtraction  of  the  longitudinal  filaoaents  of  amount 

For  a  sbcQ  subject  only  to  internal  pressure  p  the  greatest  extension 
ii  the  dreumferaittal  extension  at  the  inner  surface,  and  its  amount  is 

the  gmtcst  tension  is  the  hoop  tension  at  the  inner  surface,  and 

78.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube,  instead  of  being  free,  are  dosed  by 
dtska.  n.  that  the  tube  becomes  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
loQgitudiiial  extension  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the 
resultant  bngitudinal  tension  in  the  walls  balances  the  resultant 
normal  pressure  on  either  end.  Thu  condition  gives  the  value  of  the 
extenioa  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  as 

vhcre  in  the  modulus  of  compression  of  the  material  The  result 
nay  be  applied  to  the  experimenul  determination  of  k,  bv  measur- 
tng  the  increase  of  lengtn  of  a  tube  subjected  to  internal  pressure 
(£  MaOock,  Proe.  JL  Soc  Zmdcu,  Uxiv.,  1904,  and  C  Chree,  ibid.). 

79.  Tlie  results  obtained  in  f  77  have  been  applied  to  gun 

coostmction;  we  may  consider  that  one  cylinder  is  heated 

BO  as  to  slip  over  another  upon  which  it  shrinks  by  cooling, 

so  that  the  two  form  a  single  body  in  a  condition  of  initial  stress. 

We  take  P  as  the  measure  of  the  pressure  between  the  two,  and 
f  (or  the  pressure  within  the  inner  cylinder  by  which  the  system 
B  ifterwards  strained,  and  denote  by  r  the  radius  of  the  common 
nriaoe.  To  obtain  the  stress  at  any  point  we  superpose  the 

■yitem  consisting  of  radial  pressure  p^  ^j"  j  and  hoop  tension 
P3  S~^  ''P^^  '^  system  which,  for  the  outer  cylinder,  consists 
of  radial  pressure  P^  ^^  and  hoop  tension  I^  ^rpi>  '^ 
far  theianer  cylinder  consists  of  radial  pressure  pC  pt^Pl   ^^^ 

fcoop  teaaoo  pC^^i^.    The  hoop  tension  at  the  inner  surface 

ii  ksi  than  it  would  be  for  a  tube  of  equal  thickness  without  initial 
Krea  ia  the  ratio 

TUi  dkows  how  the  strength  of  the  tube  u  increased  by  the  initial 


When  the  initial  stress  u  produced  by  tightly  wound  wire, 
a  utthr  gain  of  strength  accrues. 

801  In  the  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  stress 
tod  strain  in  a  circular  cylinder,  rotating  about  its  axis,  simple 
loltttions  have  been  obtained  which  are  Sufficiently  exact  for 
the  two  ^wdal  cases  of  a  thin  disk  and  a  long  shaft. 

Sappose  that  a  circular  disk  of  radius  a  and  thickness  2/,  and  of 
(kasty  p,  rotates  about  its  axis  with  angular  velocity  m,  and  consider 
^  foOoviag  systems  of  superposed  streaaes  at  any  point  distant  r 
Boa  the  axis  sund  s  from  the  middle  plane: 

(i)  naifocm  tension  in  all  directiona  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
<faaoiittl«^ptf*(3+v). 

(?)  radial  pressure  of  amount  ife^pHCa+O* 


prawvealonK  the  circular  filaments  of  amount  l«^pr*(x +3'^. 

vaiform  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

nm  |.^pai-3s«)^(i+»)/(i-^). 
Tae  terrespooding  strains  may  be  expressed  as 
(Omtfcca  cxteoakm  of  all  filaments  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

(1)  ndid  ooQtractkm  of  amount 


(3) 


— p-fftrpr«, 
along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 


(4)  extension  of  alt  filaments  at  right  angles  to  the  aid^of  amount 

(5)  contraction  of  the  filaments  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  dtak 
of  amount 

^i«»,««(3+ir)  -  |i«^Ar«(l+*)  +^|a,»p(i»-  aO^CLfcll. 

The  greatest  extension  is  the  circumferential  extensiott  near  the 
centre,  and  its  amount  is 


Ptgi-i^titoiAJ. 


o 


3 
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The  longitudinal  contraction  is  required  to  make  the  plane  faces 
of  the  disk  free  from  pressure,  and  the  terms  in  /  and  a  enable 
us  to  avoid  tangential  traction  on  any  cylindrical  surface.  The 
system  of  stresses  and  strains  thus  expressed  satisfies  all  the  000- 
<utions,  except  that  there  is  a  small 
radial  tension  on  the  bounding 
surface  of  amount  per  unit  area 
i«^p(i«-3i»)»(i +*)/(!-»).  There, 
sultant  of  these  tensions  on  any 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
vanishes,  and  the  stress  in  question 
is  very  snuill  in  comparison  with 
the  other  stresses  involved  when 
the  disk  is  thin;  we  mav  conclude 
that,  for  a  thin  disk,  tne  expres- 
sions |;iven  represent  the  actual 
condition  at  all  points  which  are 
not  very  close  to  the  edge  (cf.  1 55). 
The  effect  to  the  longitudinal  con- 
traction is  that  the  plane  faces 
become  slightly  concave  (fig.  \a). 

81.  The  corresponding  solution 
for  a  disk  with  a  circular  axle-hole 
(radius  b)  will  be  obuined  from  that  given  in  the  last  section  by 
superposing  the  following  system  of  additional  stresses: 

(I)  ndial  tension  of  amount  i(i^p6*(i-aVr')(3+v)» 
(a)  tension  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

|«^p6«(i+aVi*)(3+*). 

The  corresponding  additional  strains  are 
(i)  radial  contraction  of  amount 

(a)  extension  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

(3)  contraction  of  the  filaments  parallel  to  the  axb  of  amount 

Again,  the  greatest  extension  b  the  drcumferential  extension  at 
the  inner  surface,  and,  when  the  hole  is  very  small,  its  amount  is 
nearly  double  what  it  would  be  for  a  complete  disk. 

82.  In  the  problem  of  the  rotating  shaft  we  have  the  foUowing 
stress-system: 

(1)  radial  tension  of  amount  i«^p(a''i')(3'av)/(i-v), 
(a)  circumferential  tension  of  amount 

|«'p{a«(3-a<r)/(i-*)-f«(l+2»)/(l-^)I, 

(3)  longitudinal  tension  of  amount  i«i^p(a*  -  2f')9/(i  - «). 

The  resultant  longitudinal  tension  at  any  normal  section  vanishes, 
and  the  radial  tension  vanishes  at  the  bounding  surface;  and 
thus  the  expressions  here  given  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
actual  condition  at  all  points  which  are  not  very  close  to  the  ends 
of  the  shaft.  The  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  u 
uniform  and  e^ual  to  ^t^pa*c/E.  The  greatest  extension  in  the 
rotating  shaft  is  the  circumferential  extension  dose  to  the  axis, 
and  its  amount  u  k*^pa*i3-^)fEii'-9). 

The  value  of  anv  theory  of^  the  streneth  of  lon^  rotating  shafta 
founded  on  these  formulae  is  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  sufficiently  high  speeds  the  shaft  may  tend  to  take  up  a  curved 
form,  the  straight  form  bdng  unstable.  The  shaft  is  then  said  to 
whirl.  This  occurs  when  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  one  of  its  periods  of  lateral  vibration.  The 
lowest  speed  at  which  whirling  can  uke  pUcc  in  a  shaft  of  length /, 
freely  supported  at  ita  ends,  is  given  by  the  formula 

w^p-JEa«(WO«. 
As  in  f  61.  this  formula  should  not  be  applied  unless  the  length  of 
the  shaft  is  a  considerable  multiple  of  its  diameter.    It  implies  that 
whiriing  is  to  be  expected  whenever  w  approaches  this  critical  value. 

83.  When  the  forces  acting  upon  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body 
are  not  radial,  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  In  the 
case  of  the  sphere  deformed  by  any  forces  it  has  been  completely 
solved,  and  the  solution  has  been  applied  by  Lord  Kelvin  and 
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Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  to  many  interesting  questions  of  cosmical 
physics.  The  nature  of  the  stress  produced  in  the  •interior  of 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  continents  and  mountains,  the  spher- 
oidal figure  of  a  rotating  solid  planet,  the  rigidity  of  the  earth, 
are  among  the  questions  which  have  in  this  way  been  attacked. 
Darwin  concluded  from  his  investigation  that,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  easting  continents  and  mountain  ranges,  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  must,  at  great  depths 
(1600  kilometres),  have  at  least  the  strength  of  granite.  Kelvin 
concluded  from  his  investigation  that  the  actual  heights  of  the 
tides  in  the  existing  oceans  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid,  and  of  rigidity 
nearly  ss  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  steeL 

84.  Some  interesting  problems  relating  to  the  strains  produced  in  a 
cylinder  of  finite  length  by  forces  distributed  syrmmetrically  round 
tne  axis  have  been  solved.  The  most  important  is  that  of  a  cylinder 
crushed  between  parallel  planes  in  contact  with  its  plane  ends. 
The  Mlution  was  applied  to  explain  the  discrepancies  that  have  been 
observed  in  different  tests  01  crushing  strength  according  as  the 
ends  of  the  test  specimen  are  or  are  not  prevented  from  spreading. 
It  was  applied  also  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  such  tests  small  conical 
pieces  are  sometimes  cut  out  at  the  ends  subjected  to  pressure. 

85.  Vibrations  and  Waves. — ^When  a  solid  body  is  struck,  or 
otherwise  suddenly  disturbed,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibra- 
tion. There  always  eidst  dissipative  forces  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  vibratory  motion,  one  cause  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
motion  being  the  commt\nication  of  energy  to  surrounding 
bodies.  When  these  dissipative  forces  are  disregarded,  it  is 
found  that  an  elastic  solid  body  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motion  of  any  particle  is  simple  harmonic  motion, 
all  the  particles  completing  their  oscillations  in  the  same  period 
and  being  at  any  instant  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  dispUcement 
of  any  selected  one  in  any  particukr  direction  bearing  a  definite 
ratio  to.  the  dispUcement  of  an  assigned  one  in  an  assigned 
direction.  When  a  body  is  moving  in  this  way  it  Is  said  to  be 
nbrating  in  a  normal  mode.  For  example,  when  a  tightly 
stretched  string  of  negligible  flexural  rigidity,  such  as  a  violin 
string  may  be  taken  to  be,  is  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  vibrates 
transversely  in  a  normal  mpde,  the  displacements  of  all  the 
particles  have  the  same  direction,  and  their  magnitudes  are 
proportional  at  any  instant  to  the  ordlnates  of  a  curve  of  sines. 
Every  body  possesses  an  infinite  number  of  normsl  modes  of 
vibration,  and  the  frequencies  (or  numbers  of  vibrations  per 
second)  that  bdong  to  the  different  modes  form  a  sequence 
of  increasing  numbers.  For  the  string,  above  referred  to,  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  various  overtones  form  an  harmonic 
scale,  that  is  to  say,  the  frequencies  of  the  normal  oKxles  of 
vibration  are  proportional  to  the  integers  x,  9,  3,  .  .  .  In  all 
these  modes  except  the  first  the  string  vibrates  as  if  it  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  pieces,  each  having  fixed  ends; 
this  number  is  in  eadi  case  the  integer  defining  the  frequency. 
In  general  the  normal  modes  of  vibration  of  a  body  are  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
surfaces  (or  other  loci)  at  which  some  characteristic  dispUcement 
or  traction  vanishes.  The  problem  of  determining  the  normal 
modes  and  frequencies  of  free  vibration  of  a  body  of  definite 
sise,  shape  and  constitution,  is  a  mathematical  problem  of  a 
simiUr  duiracter  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  state  of 
stress  in  the  body  when  subjected  to  given  forces.  The  bodies 
which  have  been  most  studied  are  strings  and  thin  bars,  mem- 
branes, thin  pUtes  and  shells,  including  bells,  spheres  and 
cylinders.  Most  of  the  results  are  of  special  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  sound. 

86.  The  most  complete  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  mathe- 
matidans  to  solve  the  problem  of  free  vibrations  for  an  isotropic 
si^ere.  It  appears  that  the  modes  of  vibration  fall  into  two  cUsses : 
one  characterised  by  the  .absence  of  a  radial  component  of  displace- 
ment, and  the  other  by  the  absence  of  a  radial  component  of  rotation 
(I  14).  In  each  cUss  there  is  a  doubly  infinite  number  of  modes. 
The  dts^aoement  in  any  mode  b  determined  in  terms  of  a  single 
spherical  harmonic,  function,  w  that  there  are  modes  Of  each  class 
corresponding  to  spherical  harmonics  of  every  integral  degree; 
and  for  each  degree  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  modes,  differing 
from  one  another  in  the  number  and  position  Of  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  at  which  soniecharactert»ticdwplacen\ent  vsnishn. 
The  most  interesting  modes  are  those  in  which  the  spb«e  becomes 


slightly  spheroidal,  being  alternately  proUte  and  obUte  durioc  the 
course  of  a  vibration;  for  these  vibrations  tend  to  be  set  up  i^  a 
mherical  planet  by  tide-generating  forces.  In  a  sphere  of  the  siae 
of  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  incomprenible  and  as  rigid  as  sted, 
the  period  of  these  vibrations  is  66  minutes.  ^ 

87.  The  theory  of  free  vibrations  has  an  important  beuing 
upon  the  question  of  the  strength  of  structures  subjected  to 
sudden  blows  or  shocks.  The  stress  and  strain  developed  in  a 
body  by  sudden  applications  of  force  may  exceed  considerably 
those  which  would  be  produced  by  si  gradual  application  of  the 
same  forces.  Hence  tEere  ariserthe  general  question  of  dynumi' 
cal  resistanu,  or  of  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  forces  applied 
so  quickly  that  the  inertia  of  the  body  comes  sensibly  into  i^y: 
In  regard  to  this  question  we  have  two  chief  theoretical  results. 
The  first  is  that  tbie  strain  produced  by  a  force  suddenly  applied 
nuiy  be  as  much  as  twice  the  statical  strain,  that  is  to  say,  as  .the 
strain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  same  force  when  the 
body  is  held  in  equilibriimi  under  its  action;  the  second  is  that 
the  sudden  reversal  of  the  force  may  produce  a  strain  three 
times  as  great  as  the  statical  strain.  These  results  point  to  tlie 
importance  of  specially  strengthening  the  parts  of  any  machine 
(e.g.  screw  propeller  shafts)  which  ate  subject  to  sudden  applica- 
tions or  reversals  of  load.  The  theoretical  limits  of  twice,  or 
three  times,  the  statical  strain  are  not  in  general  attained.  For 
example,  if  a  thin  bar  hanging  vertically  from  its  upper  end  is 
suddenly  loaded  at  its  lower  end  with  a  weight  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  the  greatest  dynamical  strain  bears  to  the  greater 
statical  strain  the  ratio  i'63:x;  when  the  attached  wei^t  is 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  bar  the  ratio  becomes  i*84:x.  The 
method  by  which  the  result  just  mentioned  is  reached  has 
recently  been  applied  to  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  winding 
ropes  used  in  mines.  It  appeared  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
results  into  harmony  with  the  observed  facts,  the  stnJi|  in  the 
supports  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strain  in  the 
rope  (J.  Perry,  Pkil,  Mag.,  1906  (vi.),  vol.  ii.). 

88.  The  immediate  effect  of  a  blow  or  shock,  locally  applied 
to  a  body,  is  the  generation  of  a  wave  which  travels  through 
the  body  from  the  locality  first  affected.    The  question  of  the 
propagation  of  waves  through  an  eUstic  solid  body  is  hlsioiically 
of  very  great  importance;  for  the  first  really  successful  efforts 
to  construct  a  theory  of  elasticity  (those  of  S.  D.  Poisson,  A.  L* 
Cauchy  and  G.  Green)  were  pronq>ted,  at  least  in  put,  by 
Fresnel's  theory  of  the  propagation  of  light  by  transverse 
vibrations.    For  many  years  the  luminiferous  medium  was 
identified  with  the  isotropic  solid  of  the  theory  of  elasticity. 
Poisson  showed  that  a  disturbance  communicated  to  the  body 
gives  rise  to  two  waves  which  are  propagated  through  it  with 
different  velocities;  and  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  afterwards  showed 
that  the  quicker  wave  is  a  wave  of  irrotati<»al  diUtation,  and 
the  slower  wave  is  a  wave  of  rotational  distortion  accompanied 
by  no  change  of  volume.    The  velocities  of  the  two  waves  in  a 
solid  of  density  p  are  V  {(X+sm)/p)  and  V  Qilfi),  X  and  ji  being 
the  constants  so  denoted  in  f  a6.    When  the  suifsce  of  the  body 
is  free  from  traction,  the  waves  on  reaching  the  surface  are 
reflected;  and  thus  after  a  little  time  the  body  would,  if  there 
were  no  dissipative  forces;  be  in  a  ytry  complex  state  of  motion 
due  to  multitudes  of  waves  passing  to  and  fro  throuf^  it.    This 
state  can  be  expressed  as  a  state  of  Oration,  in  which  the  motions 
belonging  to  the  various  normal  modes  (f  85)  are  superposed, 
each  with  an  appropriate  amplitude  and  phase.    The  waves  of 
diUtation  and  distortion  do  not,  however,  give  rise  to  different 
modes  of  vibration,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  any  mode 
of  vibration  in  general  involves  both  diUtation  and  rotation. 
There  are  exceptional  results  for  solids  of  revolution;  such 
solids  possess  normal  modes  of  vibration  which  involve  no 
diUtation.    The  existence  of  a  boundary  to  the  wUd  body 
has  another  effect,  besides  reflexion,  upon  the  propagation  of 
waves.    Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  any  disturbance  originat- 
ing at  the  surface  gives  rise  to  waves  which  travel  away  over 
the  surface  as  well  as  to  waves  which  travel  through  the  interior; 
and  any  internal  disturbance,  on  reaching  the  lorfacc,  also 
gives  rise  to  such  superficial  wavdfe.    The  velocity  of  the  supers 
fidal  waves  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  waves  of  distortion: 
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0^554  ^{^p)whtn  the  material  is  incompressible  0*9194  V  Wp) 
wkn  the  FoisBon's  ratio  belonging  to  the  material  is  }. 

Sql  TheM  renilti  have  an  application  to  the  propagation  of 
esrthqiuke  shocks  (see  also  Eaktbquaxe).  An  internal  dis- 
turbsnce  shonhi,  if  the  earth  can  be  regarded  as  solid,  give  rise 
to  three  wave-motions:  two  propagated  through  the  interior 
of  the  earth  with  difleient  velocities,  and  a  third  propagated 
over  the  surface.  The  resulu  of  seismographic  observations 
bavc  independently  led  to  the  recognition  of  three  phases  of 
the  recorded  vibrations:  a  set  of  "preliminary  tremors" 
vhkh  SIC  received  at  different  stations  at  such  times  as  to  show 
that  they  axe  transmitted  directly  through  the  interior  ol  the 
earth  with  a  vdodty  of  about  10  km.  per  second,  a  second 
Kt  of  pfdiminary  tremors  which  are  received  at  different 
ttatins  at  sodi  times  as  to  show  that  they  are  transmitted 
Erectly  through  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  5  km^  per 
iecoad,  and  a  "  main  abock"  or  set  of  large  vibrations,  which 
becomes  senstMe  at  different  stations  at  such  times  as  to  show 
thst  a  wave  is  transmitted  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
t  vdodty  of  about  3  km.  per  second.  These  results  can  be 
iotapreted  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  body  the 
greater  part  ci  which  is  practically  homogeneous,  with  high 
nines  for  the  ripdity  and  the  resistance  to  compression,  while 
the  sopafidal  portions  have  lower  values  for  these  quantities. 
The  rigidity  of  the  central  portion  would  be  about  (i'4)io" 
djnes  per  square  cm.,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  iteel,  and  the  resistance  to  compression  would  be  about 
(3*8)10"  dynes  per  square  cm.  which  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  sny  known  mateiiaL  The  high  value  of  the  resistance  to 
anpicsrioB  is  not  surprising  when  account  is  taken  of  the  great 
pRSsncs,  due  to  gravitation,  which  must  exist  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  The  high  value  of  the  rigidity  can  be  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  Lord  Kdvin's  estimate  founded  on  tidal 
obienratioos  (f  83). 

9a  Slfom  produced  by  Heat.—Tbt  knathematlcal  theory 
of  elsstidty  as  at  preset  developed  takes  no  account  of  the 
•train  whidi  is  produced  in  a  body  by  unequal  heating.  It 
appesiB  to  be  fanposstble  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  fwm  ss  in  {  39  a  system  d  differential  equations  to  determine 
both  the  stress  and  the  temperature  at  any  point  of  a  solid  body 
the  tcaqKratnre  of  which  b  liable  to  variation.  In  the  cases 
of  inthmnal  and  adiabatic  changes,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
body  ia  slowly  strained  without  variation  of  temperature,  and 
aim  when  the  changes  are  effected  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no 
gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  any  element,  the  internal  energy  of  the 
body  b  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  strain-energy-function 
(H  >7, 50).  Thus  states  of  equilibrium  and  of  rapid  vibration 
caa  be  determined  by  the  theory  that  has  been  explained  above. 
In  regard  to  thermal  effects  we  tan  obtain  some  indications 
bna  general  thennodynamic  theory.  The  following  passages 
extracted  from  the  article  "  Elasticity  "  contributed  to  the  9th 
cifition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin)  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  indications. — 
"  Frnn  thermodynamic  theory  it  is  concluded  that  cold  is  pro- 
daod  whenever  a  solid  is  strained  by  opposing,  and  heat  when 
it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the 
stieogih  of  which  would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  raised; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  produced  when  a  solid  is 
ttraiaed  against,  and  cold  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,*any 
ehsdc  force  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would  increase 
if  the  temperature  were  raised.  When  the  striin  is  a  condensa- 
UoB  or  dilatation,  uniform  in  all  directions,  a  fluid  may  be 
iachided  in  the  statement.    Hence  the  following  propositions: — 

"  (x)  A  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid  in  an 
otdinaty  condition  causes  an  evolution  of  heat;  but,  on  the 
caotraxy,^  cubical  compression  produces  cold  in  any  substance, 
soGd  or  fluid,  in  such  an  abnormal  state  that  it  would  contract 
if  heated  while  kept  under  constant  pressure.  Water  below  its 
(e9iperature(3*9*Cent.)of  maximum  density  is  a  familiar  instance. 

**  (2)  If  a  wire  already  twisted  be  suddenly  twisted  further, 
>l*ays,  however,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  cold  will  be 
pndjaoed;  sad  if  it  be  allowed  suddenly  to  untwist,  heat  will 


be  evolved  from  itself  (besides  heat  generated  externally  by  any 
work  allowed  to  be  wasted,  which  it  does  in  untwisting).  It  is 
assumed  that  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  is  diminished 
by  an  elevation  of  temperattire,  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  found  it  to  be  for  copper,  iron,  platinum  and  other  metals. 

"  (3)  A  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  will  become  lower 
in  temperature,  and  will  rise  in  temperature  when  suddenly 
allowed  to  draw  in.  [This  result  has  been  experimentally 
verified  by  Joule  ('Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Solids,' 
'PkU^  Trans.,  1858)  and  the  amount  of  the  effect  found  to  agree 
with  that  calculated,  according  to  the  preceding  thermodynamic 
theory,  from  the  amount  of-  the  weakening  of  the  spring  which 
he  found  by  experiment.] 

"  (4)  A  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  any  substance  with  or  without 
a  wei^t  hung  on  it,  or  experiencing  any  degree  .of  end  thrust, 
tobegin  with,  becomes  cooled  if  suddenly  elongated  by  end  pull 
or  by  diminution  of  end  thrust,  and  warmed  if  suddenly  shortened 
by  end  thrust  or  by  diminution  of  end  pull;  except  abnormal 
cases  in  which  with  constant  end  pull  or  end  thrust  elevatioA 
of  temperature  produces  shortening;  in  every  such  case  pull 
or  diminished  thrust  produces  elevation  of  temperature,  thrust 
or  diminished  pull  lowering  of  temperature. 

"  (5)  An  india-rubber  band  suddenly  drawn  out  (within  its 
limits  of  elasticity)  becomes  warmer;  and  when  allowed  to 
contract,  it  becomes  colder.  Any  one  may  easily  verify  this 
curious  property  by  j^dng  an  india-rubber  band  in  slight 
contact  with  the  edges  of  the  lips,  then  suddenly  extending  it — 
it  becomes  very  perceptibly  warmer:  hold  it  for  some  time 
stretched  nearly  to  breaking,  and  then  suddenly  allow  it  to 
shrink — it  becomes  quite  startlini^y  colder,  the  coolihg  effect 
being  sensible  not  merely  to  the  lips  but  to  the  fingers  holding 
the  band.  The  first  published  statement  of  this  curious  observa- 
tion is  due  to  J.  Gough  (Mept*  LH^  Pf^U.  Soc.  Manckesier,  and 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  a88),  quoted  by  Joule  in  his  paper  on '  Thermo- 
dynamic Properties  of  Soli<b'  (dted  above).  The  thermo- 
dynamic condusion  from  it  is  that  an  india-rubber  band,8tretched 
by  «  constant  wdght  of  sufiident  amount  hung  on  it,  must, 
when  heated,  pull  up  the  weight,  and,  when  cooled,  allow  the 
wdght  to  descend:  this  Gough,  independently  of  thermo- 
dynamic theory,  had  found  to  be  actudly  the  case.  The  ex- 
periment any  one  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease  by  hanging 
a  few  pounds  weight  on  a  common  india-rubber  band,  and 
taking  a  red-hot  coal  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a  red-hot  poker,  and 
moving  it  up  and  down  close  to  the  band.  The  way  in  which 
the  weight  rises  when  the  red-hot  body  is  near,  and  falls  when 
it  is  removed,  is  quite  startling.  Joule  experimented  on  the 
amount  of  shrinking  per  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  different  weights  hung  on  a  band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
and  found  that  they  closdy  agreed  with  the  amounts  calculated 
by  Thomson's  theory  from  the  heating  effects  of  pull,  and  cool- 
ing effects  of  ceasing  to  pull,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  same 
piece  of  india-rubber." 

91.  Iniiial  Stress.— li  has  been  pointed  out  above  (f  20) 
that  the  "  unstressed  "  state,  which  serves  as  a  sero  of  reckon- 
ing for  strains  and  stresses  is  never  actually  attained,  although 
the  strain  (measured  from  this  state),  which  exists  in  a  body 
to  be  subjected  to  experiment,  may  be  very  slight.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  "  initial  htress,"  or  the* stress  existing  before  the 
experiment,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  stress  developed 
during  the  experiment,  and  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  (§  32) 
is  not  exceeded.  The  existence  of  initial  stress  hss  been  corre- 
lated above  with  the  existence  of  body  forces  such  as  the  force 
of  gravity,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  such  forces. 
A  sheet  of  metal  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  and  soldered  to  maintain 
the  tubular  shape,  must  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  initial 
stress  quite  apart  from  the  action  of  gravity.  Initial  stress  is 
utilized  in  many  manufacturing  processes,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  construction  of  ordnance,  referreS  to  in  §  79,  in  the  winding 
of  golf  balls  by  means  of  india-rubber  in  a  state  of  high  tension 
(see  the  report  of  the  case  The  Haskell  Golf  Ball  Company  v. 
Hutchinson  br  Main  in  The  Times  of  March  i,  1906).  In  the 
'  case  of  a  body  of  ordinary  dimensions  it  is  such  internal  stress 
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in  the  caM  of  a  gnviuting  planet.  Within  the  earth  the  i 
that  ariiea  from  (he  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parti  Is  very  great. 
If  we  aaiumed  the  earth  <o  be  an  elastic  lolid  body  with  modulusei 
of  claiticily  no  greater  than  those  of  ifeel,  the  iliain  [measured 
from  the  unstressed  state)  which  would  corrt^tond  to  the  stress 
would  be  much  loo  great  to  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  the  theory  of  elasticity  {i;j).  We  require  iherefoie  some 
other  method  of  talung  account  of  the  initial  itras.  In  many 
invettigationa,  for  etample  those  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  G,  H. 
Dirwin  lelerred  to  in  {  8j,  the  difficulty  is  turned  by  tuuming 
that  the  material  may  be  treated  as  practically  incomptetsible; 
but  such  invealLgaiiona  are  to  some  extent  incomplete,  lo  long 
aa  the  corrections  due  to  a  finite,  even  though  high,  resistance  to 
compression  remain  unknown.  In  other  inveltigations,  luch  as 
those  relating  to  the  propagation  of  earthquake  ahoclu  and  lo 
gravitational  initabihiy.  the  poitihility  of  compnssion  is  an 
esKntlal  element  ol  the  problem.  By  gravitational  inilabiliiy 
It  meant  the  tendency  <^  gravitating  matter  lo  condense  into 
nuclei  when  lUghtly  disturbed  from  a  state  of  uniform  diffusion; 
this  tendency  has  been  shown  by  J.  H.  Jeans  (fMI.  Tram. 
A.  loi,  1^03)  10  have  exerted  an  important  Influence  upon  the 
course  of  evolution  of  the  solar  iyttem.  For  the  treatment  of 
such  questions  Lord  Kayleigh  {Prpc.  R,  Stc.  tcndtK,  A.  7j, 

the  initial  stress  is  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  that  the  actual 
Btate  of  stress  is  to  be  obtained  by  superposing  upon  this  initial 
Itreis  a  stress  leUted  to  the  stale  of  strain  {measured  from  the 
initial  state)  by  the  same  formulae  as  hoM  ior  an  elastic  solid 
body  free  from  initial  stress.  The  development  of  thii  method 
is  likely  to  lead  10  results  of  great  interest. 


KLATBBITB,  abo  termed  Elutic  BnxniZH  and  HiXKtAl 
CaouTCDOUC,  a  mlnenl  hydrocaibon,  which  occuii  at  Caatleton 
in  Derbyshire,  in  tbe  lead  mines  ol  Odin  and  elsewhere.  It 
varies  soDiewhat  in  coosistency,  being  sometimes  soft,  daitic 
and  aticky;  often  closely  resembling  india-rubber;  and  occuioo- 
ally  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  usually  dark  brown  In  colouc  and 
slightly  translucent.  A  subsunce  of  limilar  pbyiial  cbataclet 
is  iound  in  the  Coorong  district  ol  South  Anstnlia,  and  is  hence 
termed  coonngite,  but  Frol.  Ralph  Tate  rnmMjr.  this  to  be  ■ 
vegetable  product. 

SIATBKIIJII,  a  drug  consisting  of  a  ledimest  depoiiled 
by  tbe  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Ecidlium  Eiatfrium,  tbe  squirting 
cucumber,  a  native  ol  the  Mediictrannn  ngkm.  The  plant, 
which  is  ajoembec  of  the  natural  order  Cucurhitaceae,  iciemblei 
the  vegetable  marrow  in  its  growtlL  The  fruit  resembles  > 
tmalL  cucumber,  and  when  ripe  Is  highly  luigid,  and  septntes 
ahnoat  at  a  touch  from  the  fruit  aialk.  Tie  end  ol  the  stalk 
forms  a  stopper,  on  the  removal  of  which  tbe  Snld  CMtenU  ol 
the  Iruil,  together  with  the  seeds,  are  squirted  Ibrougb  t^ 
aperture  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  wall  of  the  IruiU 
To  prepare  the  drug  the  Iruit  is  sliced  lengthwise  and  ali^tly 
preoedi  the  greenish  and  slightly  turhid  Juice  thus  obtained 
is  strained  and  set  aside;  and  the  deposit  of  elaterium  lortned 
alter  a  lew  hours  Is  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  rapidly  dnioed, 
and  dried  on  parous  tiles  at'  a  gentle  heat.  Elaterium  is  met 
with'  in  commerce  in  li^t,  tUn,  friable,  Sat  or  slightly  iscurved 
opaque  cakes,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  bittet  taate  and  tea-like 

The  drug  is  wluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ellier. 
The  official  dose  is  iVl  grain,  and  the  British  phainucopcia 
direct*  that  the  drug  is  to  contain  from  >o  to  i;%o(  the  active 
principle  etaterinum  or  elaterin.  A  resin  In  the  natural  prodnct 
aids  its  actuin.  Elaterin  is  extracted  from  ebterium  by  chloro- 
form and  then  preci|Htated  by  ether.  It  has  tbe  lomula 
C»HaOi.  It  forms  colourless  scales  which  have  a  bitter  taste, 
but  it  is  highly  inadvisable  to  taste  cither  this  substance  or 
eblcrium.  Its  dose  is  Vr  1*1  grain,  and  the  British  pharmacopeia 
contains  a  useful  preparation,  Ok  Pulvis  EUterini  Compoaatua, 
which  contains  one  pari  of  the  active  princi[^  in  forty. 

The  action  of  this  dnig  resembles  that  of  the  saline  aperienia, 
but  is  much  more  powerful.  It  is  the  most  aclive  hydragosuc 
purgative  known,  causing  also  much  depression  and  vfolcnl 
griping.  When  injected  lubcutaneously  it  is  inert,  as  its  aciioa 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  admixture  with  the  bQe.  The 
drug  is  undoubtedly  valuable  in  cases  of  dn^isy  and  Bright'a 
disose,  and  also  in  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  threatened  (a 
present.  It  must  not  be  used  except  in  urgent  cases,  and  must 
invariably  be  empkiyed  with  the  utmost  core,  especially  il  tlie 

ELBA  (Gr.  AlSoMa;  Lat.  fhs),  u  Island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  province  ol  Leghorn,  from  which 
il  is  45  m.  S.,  and  >  m,  S.W,  ol  Piomhino,  the  nearest  pdnt  ol 
the  mainland.  Pop.  {iflOl)  nfiAi  (including  Pianosa).  It  is 
about  19  m.  long,  t)  m.  broad,  and  140  sq,  m.  in  areai  and  lis 
highest  point  is  3340  ft.  (Monte  Capaone).  It  locms,  like  GigliD 
and  Monte  Crisio,  pan  oC  a  sunken  mountain  range  extending 
towards  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

The  oldest  rocks  of  Elba  conust  of  schist  and  serpentine  whicb 
in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Island  are  overbid  by  beds  CODtaining 
Silurian  and  Devonian  losslis.  The  Permian  may  be  t^mseDted, 
but  ihe  Trias  is  abwnt,  and  in  general  the  older  Palaeotoic  rocka 
arc  overlaid  directly  by  the  Rhoctic  and  Lias.  The  Liassic  bed* 
are  often  mciimotphosed  and  the  limestones  contain  garnet 
and  woliastonitc.  The  next  geological  (ormalion  which  It 
represented  is  the  Eocene,  consistuig  ol  nuramulitk  limestone, 
sandstone  and  schist.  The  Miocene  and  Pliocene  are  absenL 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  ol  Elba  Is  the  extent 
ol  the  granitic  and  ophiolitic  eruptions  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Serpentines,  peridot  iles  and  diaboscsare  interslratlficd  with  the 
Eocene  dcpoiiia  The  granite,  which  is  intruded  throu^  the 
Eocene  beds,  is  associated  with  a  pegmatite  containing  tour- 
maline and  cassilerile.    The  celebrated  lion  ore  of  Elba  is  of 
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Tertkry  life  tiid  occurs  uufifferently  in  all  the  older  rocks.  The 
depoBts  are  superficial,  resulting  Crom  the  opening  out  of  veins 
at  the  surface,  and  consist  chiefly  of  haematite.  These  <»es  were 
wwfced  by  the  andents,  but  so  inefficiently  that  their  spoil- 
baps  can  be  smelted  again  with  profit.  Tills  process  is  now 
gooe  throogh  on  the  island  itself.  The  granite  was  al9o  quarried 
by  the  Romans,  but  is  not  now  much  worked. 

Parts  of  the  island  are  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
tad  the  tunay  and  sardine  fishery,  also  give  employment  to  a  part 
of  the  population.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Portoferraio — 
P<^  (igoi)  5987 — tn  the  centre  of  the  N.  coast,  enclosed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  villas  and  gardens.  This  is  the  best  harbour,  the  ancient 
FmUu  Artns,  The  town  was  built  and  fortified  by  Cosimo  I. 
IB  IS48,  who  called  it  Cosmopolis.  Above  the  harbour,  between 
the  fom  Stella  and  Falcone,  is  the  palace  of  Napoleon  L,  and 
4  m.  to  the  S.W.  is  his  villa;  while  on  the  N.  slope  of  Monte 
Capaane  is  another  of  his  country  houses.  The  other  villages 
IB  the  island  are  Campo  nell'  Elba,  on  the  S.  near  the  W.  end, 
Mirriana  and  Mardana  Marina  on  the  N.  of  the  island  near  the 
W.  eztmnity,  Porto  Longone,  on  the  E.  coast,  with  picturesque 
Spanish  fortifications,  constructed  in  1602  by  Philip  III.;  Rio 
ddl'  Elba  and  Rio  Marina,  both  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  in 
the  miaing  district.  At  Le  Grotte,  between  Portoferraio  and  Rio 
ddl'  Elba,  and  at.  Capo  CasteUo,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  are 
niios  of  Roman  date. 

Elba  was  famous  for  its  mines  in  early  times,  and  the  smelting 

fcnuces  gave  it  its  Greek  name  of  A'  tfoXla  ("  soot  island  "). 

Ib  Roman  times,  and  until  1900,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  fuel, 

the  smelting  was  done  on  the  mainland.    In  453  b.c  Elba  was 

devastated  by  a  Syracusan  sqiiadron.    From  the  xith  to  the 

14th  century  it  belonged  to  Pisa,  and  in  1399  came  under  the 

dakcs  fA  Piombino.    In  x  548  it  was  ceded  by  them  to  Cosimo  I. 

of  Florence.    In  1596  Porto  Longone  was  taken  by  Philip  III. 

of  Spain,  and  retained  until  1709,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Naples. 

In  iSoa  the  island  was  given  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

On  Napoleon's  deposition,  the  island  was  ceded  to  him  with  full 

sovereigD  rights,  aJid  he  resided  there  from  the  sth  of  May  1814 

to  the  26th  of  February  18x5.    After  his  fall  it  was  restored 

to  Tuscany,  and  passed  with  it  to  Italy  in  x86o. 

See  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare.  A  Tour  through  th*  Idand^EOa  (London. 
1814). 

^M  (the  Aihis  of  the  Romans  axid  the  LaU  of  the  C«echs), 
a  river  ol  Germany,  which  rises  in  Bohemia  not  far  from  the 
froBtien  of  Sflesia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rlesengebi'rge, 
at  aa  altitude  of  about  4600  ft.  Of  the  numerous  small  streams 
(Seifen  or  Flessen  as  they  are  named  in  the  district)  whose  con- 
&KBt  waters  compose  the  infant  river,  the  most  important  are 
the  Weisswasaer,  or  White  Water,  and  the  Elbseifen,  which  is 
hrmed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  lower  elevation. 
After  phinging  down  the  140  ft.  of  the  Elbfall,  the  latter  stream 
BBites  with  the  steep  torrential  Weisswasser  at  Mftdelstegbaude, 
It  an  altitude  of  3230  ft,  and  thereafter  the  united  stream  of 
the  Elbe  pursues  a  southerly  course,  emerging  from  the  mountain 
Slensat  Hohendbe  (1495  ft.),  and  continuing  on  at  a  soberer  pace 
to  Pardobitz,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and  at  Kolin 
(730  ft.),  some  37  m.  farther  on,  bends  gradually  towards  the 
Bortb-west.  A  little  above  Brandeis  it  picks  up  the  Iser,  which, 
K^  itsdf,  comes  down  from  the  Riesengebirge,  and  at  Melnik 
it  has  its  stream  noore  than  doubled  in  ^ume  by  the  Moldau, 
a  river  which  winds  northwards  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia 
ia  a  sinuous,  trough-like  chaxmel  carved  through  the  plateaux. 
Some  miles  kwer  down,  at  Leitmeritz  (433  ft.),  the  waters  of 
the  Elbe  are  tinted  by  the  reddish  Eger,  a  stream  which  drains 
the  Mithem  slopes  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Thus  augmented,  and 
ivaflen  uto  a  stream  140  yds.  wide,  the  Elbe  carves  a  path 
throqjh  the  basaltic  mass  of  the  Mittelgebirge,  churning  its 
*ay  throQ^  a  deep,  ikarrow  rocky  gorge.  Then  the  river  winds 
throQ^  the  fantastically  sculptured  sandstone  mountains  of  the 
"  Saxon  Switzerland,"  washing  successively  the  feet  of  the  lofty 
'•^astein  (933  ft.  above  the  ^be),  the  scene  of  one  of  Frederick 
tW  (kttt's  military  exploiU  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Kteigstein 


(797  ft.  above  the  Elbe),  where  in  times  of  war  Saxony  has  more 
than  once  stored  her  national  purse  for  security,  and  the  piniuided 
rocky  wall  of  the  Bastei,  towering  650  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  Bohemian-Saxon  frontier, 
and  whilst  stUl  struggling  through  the  sandstone  defiles,  the 
stream  assumes  a  north-westerly  direction,  which  on  the  whole 
it  preserves  right  away  to  the  North  Sea.  At  Pima  the  Elbe 
leaves  behind  it  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
rolls  through  Dresden,  with  its  noble  river  terraces,  and  finally, 
beyond  Meissen,  enters  on  its  long  journey  across  the  North 
German  plain,  touching  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg, 
Wittenberge,  Hamburg,  Harburg  and  Altona  on  the  way,  and 
gathering  into  itself  the  waters  of  the  Mulde  and  Saale  from  the 
left,  and  those  of  the  Schwarze  Elster,  Havel  and  Elde  from  the 
right.  Eight  miles  above  Hamburg  the  stream  divides  into  the 
Norder  (or  Hamburg)  Elbe  and  the  Sader  (or  Harburg)  Elbe, 
which  are  linked  together  by  several  cross-chaxmels,  and  embrace 
in  their  arms  the  luge  island  of  Wilhelmsburg  and  some  smaller 
ones.  But  by  the  time  the  river  reaches  BlaiUcenese,  7  ul  below 
Hamburg,  all  these  anastomosing  branches  have  been  reunited, 
and  the  Elbe,  with  a  width  of  4  to  9  m.  between  bank  and  bank, 
travels  on  between  the  green  nuushes  of  Holstein  and  Hanover 
until  it  becomes  merged  in  the  North  Sea  off  Cuzhaven.  At 
Kolin  the  width  is  about  100  ft.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau 
about  300,  at  Dresden  960,  and  at  Magdeburg  over  xooo.  From 
Dresden  to  the  sea  the  river  has  a  total  fall  of  only  280  ft.,  although 
the  distance  is  about  430  m.  For  the  75  m.  between  Hamburg 
and  the  sea  the  fall  is  only  3}  ft.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  just  below  Hamburg  is  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
and  still  lower  down  is  choked  with  sandbanks,  so  that  luivigation 
is  confined  to  a  relatively  narrow  channel  flown  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  But  unremitting  efforts  have" been  made  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  fairvray  up  to  Hamburg  {q.v.).  The  tide  advances 
as  far  as  Geesthacht,  a  little  more  than  xoo  m.  from  the  sea. 
The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Melnik,  that  is,  the  confluence  of 
the  Moldau,  a  distance  of  $2$  m.,  of  which  67  are  in  Bohemia. 
It  total  length  is  725  m.,  of  which  X90  are  in  Bohemia,  77  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  350  in  Prussia,  the  remaining  xo8  being 
in  Hamburg  and  other  states  of  Germany.  The  area  of  the  dxaiii- 
age  basin  is  estimated  at  56,000  sq.  m. 

Navigation. — Since  X843,  but  more  especially  since  1871,  im- 
provemenu  have  been  made  in  the  navigability  of  the  Elbe  by 
all  the  states  which  border  upon  its  banks.  As  a  result  of  these 
labours  there  is  now  in  the  Bohexnian  portion  of  the  river  a 
minimum  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.,  whilst  from  the  Bohemian  frontier 
down  to  Magdeburg  the  minimum  depth  is  3  ft,  and  from 
Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  3  ft.  xo  in.  In  X896  and  X897  Prtissia 
and  Hamburg  signed  covenants  whereby  two  chaimels  are  to  be 
kept  open  to  a  depth  of  9f  ft,  a  width  of  636  ft.,  and  a  length 
of  550  yds.  between  Bunthaus  and  Ortkathen,  just  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Norder  Elbe  and  the  Silder  Elbe.  In  X869  the 
maximum  burden  of  the  vessels  which  were  able  to  i^y  on  the 
upper  Elbe  vns  230  tons;  but  in  X899  it  was  increased  to  800  tons. 
The  large  tovras  Uirough  which  the  river  flows  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  building  harbours,  providing  shipping  accommodation, 
and  furnishing  other  facilities  for  the  efficient  navigation  of  the 
Elbe.  In  this  respect  the  greatest  efforts  have  naturally  been 
made  by  Hamburg;  but  Magdeburg,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Riesa, 
Tetschen,  Aussig  and  other  places  have  all  done  their  relative 
shares,  Magdeburg,  for  instance,  providing  a  oommeixaal 
harbour  and  a  winter  harbour.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  the  Elbe  remains  subjea  to  serious  inundations  at 
periodic  intervals.  Among  the  vrorst  floods  were  those  of  the 
years  1774,  X799,  1815,  1830,  X84S.  1862,  x89oand  1909.  The 
growth  of  traffic  up  and  down  the  Elbe  has  of  late  years  become 
very  considerable.  A  tovring  chain,  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
extends  from  Hamburg  to  Aussig,  and  by  this  means,  as  by 
paddle-tug  haulage,  large  barges  are  brought  from  the  port  of 
Hamburg  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia.  The  fleet  of  steamers  and 
barges  navigating  the  Elbe  is  in  point  of  faa  greater  than  on 
any  other  German  river.  In  addition  to  goods  thus  conveyed^ 
enormous  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  Elbe:  th^ 
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weight  of  the  raf  U  passing  the  sUtion  of  Schandau  on  the  Saxon 
Bohemian  frontier  amounting  in  xgoi  to  ijj.ooo  tons. 

A  vast  amount  of  traffic  is  directed  to  Berlin,  by  means  of  the 
Havel-Spree  system  of  canals,  to  the  Thunngian  states  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  to  the  various  riverine  states  and  provinces  of  the 
lower  and  middle  Elbe.  The  passenger  traffic,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sttchaisch-Bdhmlsche  DampfschifffahrtsgeseUschaft 
is  limited  to  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  steamers  plying  up  and  down 
the  stream  from  Dresden  to  Melnik,  occasionally  continuing  the 
journey  up  the  Moldau  to  Prague,  and  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Riesa,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  average 
1 1  mUlion  passengers  are  conveyed. 

In  1877-X879,  and  again  in  X888-X895,  some  xoo  m.  of  canal 
were  dug,  5  to  6}  f  L  deep  and  of  various  widths,  for  the  puipose  of 
connecting  the  Elbe,  through  the  Havd  and  the  Spree,  with  the 
system  of  the  Oder.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  connexions 
are  the  Elbe  Canal  (x4i  m.  long),  the  Reek  Canal  (qI  m.),  the 
Radersdorfcr  Gewftsser  (x  x|  m.),  the  Rheinsberger  Canal  (x  i}  m.) , 
and  the  Sacxow-Paretzer  Canal  (10  m.),  besides  which  the  Spree 
has  been  canalised  for  a  distance  of  28  m.,  and  the  Elbe  for  a 
distance  of  70  m.  Since  X896  great  improvemeitts  have  been 
made  in  the  Moldau  and  the  Bohemian  Elbe,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  communication  between  Prague  and  the  middle  of 
Bohemia  generally  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  middle  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Elbe  on  the  other.  La  the  year  named  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Moldau  and 
Elbe  between  Prague  and  Aussig,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about 
£1,000,000,  of  whkh  sum  two-thirds  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
Austrian  empire  and  one-third  by  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
The  regulation  is  effected  by  locks  and  movable  dams,  the  latter 
so  designed  that  in  times  of  flood  or  frost  they  can  be  dropped  flat 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  X90X  the  Austrian  government  laid 
before  the  Reichsrat  a  canal  biU,  with  proposals  for  works 
estimated  to  take  twenty  years  to  complete,  and  including  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Oder,  starting  at  Prerau,  and 
the  upper  Elbe  at  Pardubitx,  and  for  the  canalisation  of  the  Elbe 
from  Pardubita  to  Melnik  (see  Austua:  Waterways).  In  1900 
Labeck  was  put  into  direct  commimicatlon  with  the  Elbe  at 
Lauenburg  by  the  opening  of  the  Elbe-Ttave  Canal,  43  m.  in 
length,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £x,i77,700,  of  which  the  state 
of  LQbeck  contributed  £802,700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
£j75,ooo.  The  canal  has  been  nude  7s  ft  wide  at  the  bottom, 
10$  to  x  36  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  has  *  minimum  depth  of  8|  ft.,  and 
b  equipped  with  seven  locks,  each  262^  ft.  long  and  39}  ft.  wide. 
It  is  thus  able  to  accommodate  vessels  up  to  800  tons  burden; 
and  the  passage  from  Lfibeck  to  Lauenburg  occupies  x8  to  ax 
hours.  In  the  first  year  of  its  being  open  (June  X900  to  Jtme 
1901)  a  total  of  xx5,ooo  tons  paioed  through  the  canal.*  A 
gigantic  project  has  also  been  put  forward  for  providing  water 
communication  between  the  RhLie  and  the  Elbe,  and  so  with  the 
Oder,  through  the  heart  of  Germany.  This  scheme  is  known  as 
the  Midland  (^anal.  Another  canal  has  been  projected  for  cour 
necilng  Kiel  with  the  Elbe  by  means  of  a  canal  trained  through 
the  PlOn  Lakes. 

BHdga.—Tht  Elbe  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  as  at 
KOniggrfttx.  Pardubitx,  Kolin,  Leitmeriu,  Tetschen,  Schandau, 
Pirna,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Toxgau,  Wittenberg,  Rosslau,  Barby, 
Magdeburg,  Rathenow,  Wittenberge,  DOmitx,  Lauenburg,  and 
Hamburg  and  Harburg.  At  all  these  places  there  are  railway 
bridges,  and  neariy  all,  but  more  espedally  those  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony  and  the  middle  course  of  the  river— these  last  on  the  main 
lines  between  Berlin  and  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  empire — 
possess  a  greater  or  less  strategic  value.  At  Leitmerits  there  is  an 
iron  trellis  bridge,  600  yds'  long.  Dresden  has  four  bridges,  and 
there  is  a  fifth  bridge  at  Loschwitx,  about  3  m.  above  the  dty. 
Meissen  has  a  railway  bridge,  in  addition  to  an  old  road  bridge. 
Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
northern  Germany;  and  the  Elbe,  besides  being  bridged— it 
divides  there  into  three  arms— sevenl  times  for  vehicular  traffic, 

I  See  D«^  Bdm  dts  Bbe-Tram  Canatt  tmd  wins  Varguckitlm 
(Labeck,  1900). 


is  also  spaimed  by  two  fine  railway  bridges.  At  both  Hambius 
and  Hazburg,  again,  there  are  handsome  railway  bridges,  Che  ooe 
(1868-1873  and  1894)  crossing  the  northern  Elbe,  and  the  otliec 
( 1900)  the  southern  Elbe;  and  the  former  arm  is  also  crossed  by  m 
fine  triple-arched  bridge  (i88d)  for  vehicular  traffic 

Pish — ^The  river  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  both  salt-water  and 
fresh- water  species  being  found  in  its  waters,  and  several  varieties 
of  fresh-water  fish  in  its  tributaries.  The  kinds  of  greatest 
economic  value  are  sturgeon,  shad,  salmon,  lampreys,  eds,  pike 
and  whiting. 

Tolls. — In  the  days  of  the  (Ad  German  empire  no  fewer  tlua 
thirty-five  different  toUs  were  tevied  between  MelnflL  and  Hun- 
burg,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  dues  and  privileged  exactioDS  ci 
varmus  riparian  owners  and  political  authorities.  After  these  bad 
been  defaUo^  though  not  dejwe^  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  conunission  of  the  various  Qbe  states  met 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  their  regulation,  and  the  scheme, 
embodied  in  the  Elbe  Navigation  Acts,  came  into  force  in  iSaa. 
By  this  a  definite  number  of  tolls,  at  fixed  rates,  was  substituted 
for  the  often  arbitrary  toUs  which  had  been  exacted  previously. 
Still  further  relief  was  afforded  in  1844  and  in  1850,  on  the  latter 
occasion  by  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  between  Melnik  and  the 
Saxon  frontier.  But  the  numbet  of  tolls  was  only  reduced  to  one, 
levied  at  Wittenberge,  in  X863,  about  one  year  after  Hanover  was 
induced  to  give  up  the  Stade  or  BrunsbUttel  toll  in  return  for  a 
compensation  of  3,857,340  thalcrs.  Finally,  in  1870,  z,ooo,ooo 
tbAlers  were  paid  to  Mecklenburg  and  85,000  thalers  to  Anhal, 
which  thereupon  abandoned  all  claims  to  levy  tolls  upon  the 
Elbe  shipping,  and  thus  navigation  on  the  river,  became  at  last 
entirely  free. 

History. — ^The  Elbe  caimot  rival  the  Rhine  in  the  pictnresciue- 
ness  of  the  scenery  it  travels  through,  nor  in  the  glamour  whicii 
its  romantic  and  legendary  associations  exercise  over  the  imagi- 
nation. But  it  possesses  much  to  charm  the  eye  in  the  deep 
g^ns  of  the  Riesengebiige,  amid  which  its  sources  q>ring,  and 
in  the  bizarre  rock-carving  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  indirectly  or  directly  associated  with  many  stirring  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Gemuui  peoples.  In  its  lower  course,  v^at- 
ever  is  worthy  of  record  dusters  round  the  historical  vidssitufics 
of  Hamburg— its  early  prominence  as  a  missionary  centre 
(Ansgar)  and  as  a  bulwark  against  Slavand  marauding  Northman, 
its  commercial  prosperity  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Hanaeatic 
League,  and  its  sufferings  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  especially 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Davo&L  The  bridge  over  the  tiver 
at  Dessau  recalls  the  hot  assaults  of  the  cendottiers  Ernst  voo 
Mansfeld  in  April  x636,  and  his  repulse  by  the  crafty  generalship 
of  WallensteiiL  But  three  years  later  this  imperious  leader  was 
checked  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  "  Maiden  *'  fortress  of 
Magdeburg;  though  two  years  later  still  she  lost  her  reputation* 
and  suffered  unspeakable  horrors  at  the  hands  of  TQly's  law- 
less and  unlicensed  soldiery.  Mtthlberg,  just  outside  the  Saaton 
frontier,  is  the  place  where  Charles  V.  asserted  his  imperial 
authority  over  the  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick, 
the  Magnanimous  or  Unfortunate,  in  X547.  Dresden,. Aussig 
and  Leilmeritz  are  all  reminiscent  of  .the  fierce  battles  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  and  the  Ust  named  of  the  Tliirty  Years'  War. 
But  the  chief  historical  associations  of  the  upper  (ijs,  the  Saxon 
and  Bohemian)  Elbe  are  those  which  bebng  to  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  the  struggle  of  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  against 
the  power  of  Austria  and  her  alUes.  At  Pima  (and  Ulienstein)  in 
X  7  56  he  caught  the  entire  Saxon  army  in  his  fowler's  net,  after 
driving  back  at  Lobositz  the  Austrian  forces  which  were  hasten- 
ing  to  their  asistance;  but  only  nine  months  later  he  lost  his 
repuution  for  **  invincibility  "  by  his  crushing  defeat  at  Kolin, 
where  the  great  highway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  crosses  tlie 
Elbe.  Not  many  miles  distant,  higher  up 'the  stxeam,  another 
decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  same  national  antagon- 
isu,  but  with  a  contrary  result,  on  the  memorable  3rd  of  July 
z866. 

See  M.  Budiheistor.  *'  Die  Elbe  o.  der  Hafen  von  Hambarg.r 
in  MUttil.  d.  Ceot.  Cesellsek.  ts  Hamburg  (1899).  voL  xv.  pp^  131. 
188:  V.  Kufs.  '^Die  kaastUchea  Waaostnasni  dcs  dnittchea 
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Rekht,"  in  Geof.  Zeiisekrin  (1898).  |>p.  601-617:  and  (the  official) 
Dv  EtbOnm  (15^00);  B.  Wdaaenboni,  Dm  Elbz6Ue  itnd  Elbstapet- 
fldtst  m  MitteUiUtr  (HaUe,  1900):  Daniel,  DeulscUcnd;  and  A. 
yapu,  Wasurstnsten  mnd  Btrnnenickifffahrt  (Berlin,  1902). 

BLBERFBLD,  a  nuLnQfacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pnasian  Rhine  province,  on  the  Wupper,  and  immediately  west 
of  and  contiguous  to  Bannen  (^.v.)*  Pop.  (1816)  21,7 10;  (1840) 
31,514;  (1885)  109,318;  (1905)  167,382.  Elberfeld-Barmen, 
ilthougli  administratively  separate,  practically  form  a  single 
whole.  It  winds,  a  continuous  strip  of  houses  and  factories, 
for  9  m.  along  the  deep  valley,  on  both  banks  of  the  Wupper, 
which  b  erased  by  numerous  bridges,  the  engirdling  hills 
oowned  with  woods.  Local  intercommunication  is  provided 
by  an  dcctric  tramway  line  and  a  novel  hanging  railway — on 
the  Lan^n  mono-rail  system — suspended  over  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  frequent  stations.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  a 
number  of  irregular  and  narrow  streets,  and  the  river,  polluted 
by  the  refuse  of  dye-works  and  factories,  constitutes  a  constant 
eyesore.  Yet  within  recent  years  great  alterations  have  been 
^ected;  in  the  newer  qmirtcrs  are  several  handsome  streets 
and  public  buildings;  in  the  centre  many  insanitary  dwellings 
have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place  occupied  by  imposing 
bkcks  of  shops  and  business  premises,  and  a  magnificent  new 
towD-haD,  erected  in  a  dominant  position.  Among  the  most 
recent  improvements  must  be  mentioned  the  Brauscnwerther 
Pbti,  ilanked  by  the  theatre,  the  public  baths,  and  the  railway 
itation  and  administrative  offices.  There  arc  eleven  Evangelical 
sod  five  Roman  Catholic  churches  (noticeable  among  the  latter 
the  Snitbertuskirche),  a  synagogue,  and  chapels  of  various  other 
sects.  Among  other  public  buildings  may  be  enumerated  the 
dvic  hall,  the  law  courts  and  the  old  town-hall. 

The  town  is  particularly  rich  in  educational,  industrial,  philan- 
thropic and  religious  institutions.  The  schools  include  the 
Gymnasium  (founded  in  1592  by  the  Protestant  commtuity 
as  a  Latin  s^ool),  the  ReaJgymnasium  (founded  in  1830,  for 
"modem"  subjects  and  Latin),  the  Oberrcalschule  and  Real- 
sebtile  (founded  1893,  the  bttcr  wholly  "  modem  "),  two  girls' 
btgh  sdwoU,  a  girls'  middle-class  school,  a  large  number  of 
pc^Hilar  schools,  a  mechanics'  and  polytcdmic  school,  a  school 
of  mechanics,  an  industrial  drawing  school,  a  commercial  school, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  also  a  theatre, 
aa  institute  d  music,  a  library,  a  muscxun,  a  zoological  garden, 
and  namerous  scientific  societies.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
Bog  Bible  Sodety.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestant,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  Pietism;  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  number  upwards  of  40,000,  forming  about 
ooc-fourth  of  the  total  popubtion.  The  industries  of  Elberfeld 
are  00  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  the  chief  centre  in 
(Germany  of  the  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  velvet  manufactures,  and 
d  nphobtery,  drapery  and  haberdashery  of  all  descriptions,  of 
printed  calicoes,  of  Turkey-red  and  other  dyes,  and  of  fine 
chemicals.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  gold,  silver  and  aluminium 
waiei,  machinery,  wall-paper,  and  stained  glass  are  also  among 
other  of  its  staple  products,  (^mmerce  is  lively  and  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  aro  very  considerable.  The  railway  system 
ii  well  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
trade.  Two  main  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  valley;  that  on 
the  south  is  the  main  line  from  Aix-la-Chapdle,  (Cologne  and 
IHtaaehlorf  to  central  Germany  and  Berlin,  that  on  the  north 
feeds  the  important  towns  of  the  Ruhr  valley.- 

The  surroundings  of  Elberfeld  are  attractive,  and  public 
cnnods  and  walks  have  been  recently  opened  on  the  hills  around 
with  results  eminently  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  population. 

la  the  1 2th  century  the  site  of  Elberfeld  was  occupied  by  the 
catk  of  the  lords  of  Elverfeld,  feudatories  of  the  archbishops  of 
^^oiogne.  The  fief  passed  later  into  the  possession  of  the  counts 
of  Berg.  The  industrial  development  of  the  place  started  with 
a  colony  of  bleachers,  attracted  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Wupper, 
«^  m  1S32  were  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  bleaching 
yan.  It  was  not.  however,  until  1610  that  Elberfeld  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  town,  and  in  1640  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
1>  1760  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced,  and  dyeing  with 


Ttirkey-red  in  1780;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the. century 
that  its  industries  devel(q>ed  into  importance  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon's  continental  '^stem,  which  barred  out  British 
competition.  In  1815  Elberfeld  was  assigned  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  to  Prussia,  and  its 
prosperity  rapidly  developed  under  the  Prussian  ZoUverein. 


See  0>utel]e,  EOerfdd,  topograpkisdhstaHstisdu  Darsuaunt  (Elber- 
Id,  18^) :  ScheU.  GesckichU  der  Stadi  Elberfeld  (1900) ;  A.  ShadweU, 
Induslruu  Efficiency  (London,  1906) ;  and  Jorde,  FHkrer  durch  Eiber^ 


ELBEUF,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
3eine-Inf£rieure,  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rouen  by  the  western  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  27,800.  Elbeuf,  a  town  of  wide,  clean  streets,  with 
handsome  houses  and  factories,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  at  the  foot  of  hills  over  which  extends  the  forest  of  Elbeuf. 
A  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
a  lyc£e,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  school  of  industry, 
a  school  of  cloth  manufacture  and  a  museum  of  natural  history 
are  among  its  institutions.  The  churches  of  St  £tienne  and  St 
Jean,  both  of  the  Renaissance  period  with  later  additions, 
preserve  stained  glass  of  the  x6th  century.  The  h6tel-de-ville 
and  the  Cerde  du  (Commerce  are  the  chief  modem  buildings. 
The  town  with  its  suburbs,  Orival,  Caudcbec-I2s-Elbeuf, 
St  Aubin  and  St  Pierre,  is  one  of  the  principal  and  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  France;  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  are  directly  maintained  by  the  staple  industiy  and 
ntmibers  more  by  the  auxiliary  crafts.  As  a  river-port  it  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district  as  well  as  in 
the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures,  especially  in  wool  from 
La  Plata,  Australia  and  Germany.  Two  bridges,  one  <^  them  a 
si^pension-bridge,  communicate  with  St  Aubin  on  the  <^posite 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  steamboats  ply  regiUarly  to  Rouen. 

Elbetif  was,  in  the  X3th  century,  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant fief  held  by  the  house  of  Harcourt,  but  its  previous 
history  goes  back  at  least  to  the  early  years  of  the  Norman 
occupation,  when  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Hollebof.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  houses  of  Rieux  and  Lorraine,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  by 
Henry  III.  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  (d.  2605),  grandson 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  master  <tf  the  hounds  and  master  of 
the  hOTse  of  France.  The  last  duke  of  Elbeuf  was  Charies  Eugene 
of  Lorraine,  prince  de  Lamb^c,  who  distinguished  hims^  in 
X789  by  his  energy  in  repressing  risings  of  the  people  at  Paris. 
He  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Bourbons,  and  later  in  the  service 
of  Austria,  and  died  in  1825. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  49  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Danzig,  on  the  Elbing,  »  small 
river  whidi  flows  into  the  Frische  Haff  about  5  m.  from  the 
town,  and  is  united  with  the  Nogat  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula 
by  means  of  the  Kraffohl  canal.  Pop.  (1905)  55,627.  By  the 
Elbing-Oberlindischer  canal,  no  m.  long,  constructed  in  1845- 
x86o.  Lakes  Geserich  and  Drewcnx  are  connected  with  Lake 
Drausen,  and  consequently  with  the  port  of  Elbing.  The  old 
town  was  formerly  surrotinded  by  fortifications,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  fragments  remain.  There  are  several  churches,  among 
them  the  Marienkirche  (dating  from  the  x  5th  century  and  restwed 
in  X887),  a  dflssiral  school  (Gymnasium)  founded  in  1536,  a 
modem  school  (Realschule),  a  public  library  of  over  28,000 
volumes,  and  dieveral  charitable  institutions.  The  town-hall 
(X894)  contains  a  historical  museum. 

Elbing  is  a  place  of  rapidly  growing  industries.  At  the  great 
Schichau  iron-works,  which  employ  ^ousands  of  workmen,  are 
built  most  of  the  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  for  the  German 
navy,  as  well  as  larger  craft,  locomotives  and  machinery.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  at  Elbing  important  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactories  of  machinery,  dgars,  lacquer  and  metal  ware,  flax 
and  hemp  yam,  cotton,  linen,  organs;  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  also  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  origin  of  Elbing  was  a  colony  of  traders  from  LQbeck  and 
Bremen,  which  esUblished  itsdf  under  the  protecUon  of  a  castle 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  built  in  x  237.  In  x  246  the  town  acquired 
"  Lttbeck  rights,"  ix,  the  full  autonomy  conceded  by  the  charter 
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of  the  emperor  Frederick  H  In  1226  (see  LthiECK),  and  it  was 
early  admitted  to  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1454  the  town 
repudiated  the  overlordship  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  paced 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland,  becoming  the 
seat  of  a  Polish  voivode.  From  this  event  dates  a  decline  |n  its 
prosperity,  a  decline  hastened  by  the  wars  of  the  early  x8th 
century.  In  1698,  and  again  in  x 703,  it  was  seized  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  as  security  for  a  tiebt  due  to  him  by  the 
Polish  king.  It  was  taken  and  held  to  ransom  by  Charles  X|I.  of 
Sweden,  and  in  17x0  was  captured  by  the  Russians.  In  1772, 
when  it  fell  to  Prussia  through  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  it  was 
utterly  decayed. 

See  Fuchs,  Cesck,  der  Stadt  EBnng  (Elbing,  1818-1852);  Rhode, 
Der  EUnnter  Kreis  in  topoerapkiscker^  hislortscher,  und  skUuMscker 
HinsidU  (banxig.  1871):  Wemick.  Elbing  (Elbing.  1888). 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  humtrtts,  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  the  idna  and  radius,  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (see  Joints).  The  word  is  thus  applied  to  things  which  are 
like  thu  joint  in  shape,  such  as  a  sharp  bend  of  a  stream  or  river, 
an  ani^e  in  a  tube,  &c  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Eng. 
dnbogOf  a  combination  of  e/»,  the  forearm,  and  boga,  a  bow  or 
bend.  This  combination  is  common  to  many  Teutonic  languages, 
cf  Ger.  EUbogen,  Eln  stUl  survives  in  the  name  of  a  linear 
measure,  the  "eU,"  and  is  derived  from  the  O.  TeuL  a/>»a, 
cognate  with  Lat  vina  and  Gr.  (bMyiy,  the  foreanxL  The  use  of 
the  arm  as  a  measure  of  length  is  illustrated  by  the  uses  of  vina, 
in  Latin,  cubit,  and  fathom. 

BLBURZ,  or  Albuxz  (from  O.  Pers.  Hara4)ere-§aiiif  the 
"  High  Mountain  "),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  northern 
Persia,  separating  the  Caspian  depression  from  the  Persian 
highlands,  and  extending  without  any  break  for  650  m.  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  north-eastern  Khorasan. 
Accoiding  to  the  direction,  or  strike,  of  its  principal  ranges  the 
Elburz  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  the  ^t  X2o  m.  in 
length  with  a  direction  nearly  N.  to  S.,  the  second  240  m.  in  length 
with  a  direction  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  third  290  m.  in  length  strik- 
ing S.W.  to  N.E.  The  first  section,  which  is  connected  with  the 
system  of  the  Caucasus,  and  begins  west  of  Lenkoran  in  39^  N.  and 
4S^  E.,  is  known  as  the  Talish  range  and  has  several  peaks  9000  to 
xo,ooo  ft.  in  height.  It  ma  almost  parallel  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  west  of  Astara  is  only  xo  or  x  2  m.  distant  from 
the  sea.  At  the  point  west  of  Resht,  where  the  direction  of  the 
principal  range  changes  to  one  of  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  second  section 
of  the  Elburs  begins,  and  extends  from  there  to  beyond  Mount 
Demavend,  east  of  Teheran.  South  of  Resht  this  section  is  broken 
through  at  almost  a  right  angle  by  the  Safid  Rud  (White  river), and 
along  it  runs  the  principal  commercial  road  between  the  Caspian 
and  inner  Persia,  Resht-Kazvin-Teheran.  The  Elburz  then 
splits  into  three  principal  ranges  nmning  parallel  to  one  another 
and  connected  at  many  places  by  secondary  ranges  and  spurs. 
Many  peaks  of  the  ranges  in  this  section  have  an  altitude  of 
IX, 000  to  x3,ooo  ft.,  and  the  elevation  of  the  passes  leading  over 
the  ranges  varies  between  7000  and  10,000  ft.  The  highest  peaks 
are  sittiated  in  the  still  unexplored  district  of  Talikan,  N.W.  of 
Teheran,  and  thence  eastwards  to  beyond  Mount  Demavend. 
The  part  of  the  Elburz  immediately  north  of  Teheran  is  known  as 
the  Kuh  i  Shimran  (mountain  of  Shimran,  from  the  name  of  the 
Shimran  district  on  its  southern  slopes)  and  culminates  in  the 
Sar  i  Tochal  (i  2,600  ft).  Beyond  it,  and  between  the  border  of 
Talikan  in  the  N.W.  and  Mount  Demavend  in  the  N.E.,  are  the 
ranges  Azadbur,  Kasil,  Kachang,  Kendevan,  Shahzad,  Varzeh, 
Derbend  i  Sar  and  others,  with  elevations  of  12,000  to  13,500  fL, 
while  Demavend  towers  above  them  all  .with  its  altitude  of 
X  9,400  ft.  The  eastern  foot  of  Demavend  is  washed  by  the  river 
Herhaz  (called  Lar  river  in  its  upper  course),  which  there  breaks 
through  the  Elburz  in  a  S.-N.  direction  in  its  course  to  the  Caspian, 
past  the  city  of  AmoL  The  third  section  of  the  Elburz,  with  its 
principal  ranges  striking  S.W.  to  N.E.,  has  a  length  of  about  290 
m.,  and  ends  some  distance  beyond  Bujnurd  in  northern  Khora- 
san, where  it  joins  the  Ala  Dagh  range,  which  has  a  direction  to 
the  S.E.,  and,  continuing  with  various  appellations  to  northern 
Afghanistan,  unites  with  the  Paropamisus.    For  about  two- 


thirds  of  its  lengtb— from  its  beginning  to  Khush  Yaihk — the 
third  section  consists  of  three  principal  ranges  connected  by 
lateral  ranges  and  spurs.  It  also  has  many  peaks  over  xo^oop  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  Nizva  mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
unexplored  district  of  Hazarjirib,  north  of  Semnan,  aixd  the 
Shahkuh,  between  Shahrud  and  Astazabad,  have  an  elev&tkm 
exceeding  x3,ooo  ft.  Beyond  Khush  Yailak  (meaning  ''pleasant 
summer  quarters  **),  with  an  elevation  of  xo,ooo  ft.,  are  the 
Kuh  i  Buhar  (8000)  and  Kuh  i  Suluk  (8000),  which  latter  joins 
the  Ala  Dagh  (x  1,000). 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Elbun  and  the  lowlands  which  lie 
between  them  and  the  Caspian,  and  together  form  the  provinces  of 
Gilan,  Mazandaran  and  Astazabad,  are  covered  with  dense  forest 
and  traversed  by  hundreds  (Persian  writers  say  1362)  of  perennial 
rivers  and  streams.  The  breadth  of  the  lowUnds  between  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  is  from  2  to  25  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
being  in  the  meridian  of  Resht  in  Gilan,  and  iii  the  districts  of 
Amol,  Sari  and  Barfurush  in  Mazandaran.  The  inner  slopes  and 
ranges  of  the  Elburz  south  of  the  principal  watershed,  generally 
the  central  one  of  the  three  principal  ranges  which  are  outside  of 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  moisture  brought  from  the  sea, 
have  little  or  no  natural  vegetation,  and  those  farthest  south  are, 
excepting  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  completely  arid  and  bare. 

"  North  of  the  prindpad  watershed  forest  trees  and  general 
verdure  refresh  the  eye.  Gurgling  water,  strips  of  sward  and  tall 
forest  trees,  backed  by  green  hills,  make  a  scene  completely  un- 
like the  usual  monotony  of  Persian  landscape.  The  forest  scenery 
much  resembles  that  oif  England,  with  fine  oaks  and  greensward. 
South  of  the  watershed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  landscape  Is  as 
hideous  and  disappointing  as  scenery  in  Afghanistan.  Ridjgeafter 
ridge  of  bare  hill  and  curtain  behind  curtain  of  serrated  nwuntain, 
certainly  sometimes  of  charming  greys  and  blues,  but  still  all  bare 
and  naked,  rugged  and  arid  "  (Beiesfoid  Lovett,  Proc.  R.G^,f 
Feb.  X883). 

The  higher  ranges  of  the  Elburs  are  snow-capped  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  some,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the 
refracted  heat  from  the  arid  districts  of  inner  Persia,  are  rarely. 
without  snow.  Water  is  plentiful  in  the  Elburz,  and  situated  in. 
well-watered  valleys  and  gorges  are  innumerable  flourishing 
villages,  embosomed  in  gardens  and  orchards,  with  extensive 
cultivated  fields  and  meadows,  and  at  higher  altitudes  small 
plateaus,  under  snow  until  March  or  April,  afford  cool  camping 
grounds  to  the  nomads  of  the  plains,  and  luxuriant  grazing  to 
their  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  summer.  (A.  H.-S.) 

EUJHB,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
on  the  river  Vinalapo.  Pop.  (X900)  27,308.  Elche  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  railways,  from  Novelda,  Alicante  and  Murcia. 
It  contains  no  bulldog  of  high  architectural  merit,  except, 
perhaps,  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  its  lofty 
blue-tiled  dome  and  fine  west  doorway.  But  the  costume  and 
physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  narrow  streets  and  flat- 
roofed,  whitewashed  houses,  and  more  than  all,  the  thousands 
of  palm-trees  in  its  gardens  and  fields,  give  the  place  a  strikingly 
Oriental  aspect,  and  render  it  imique  among  the  dties  of  Spain. 
The  cultivation  of  the  palm  is  indeed  the  principal  occupation; 
and  though  the  dates  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Barbary  States, 
upwards  of  22,500  tons  are  annually  exported.  The  blanched 
fronds  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  processions  of 
Palm  Sunday,  and  after  they  have  received  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  they  are  regarded  throughout  Spain  as  certain  defences 
against  lightning.  Other  thriving  local  ixKiustries  indude  the 
manufacture  of  oil,  soap,  flour,  leather,  alcohol  and  esparto 
grass  rugs.  The  harbour  of  Elche  is  Santa  Pola  (pop.  4100), 
situated  6  m.E.S.E.,where  the  Vinalapo  enters  the  Meditenaxftean, 
after  forming  the  wide  lagoon  known  as  the  Albuf era  de  Ekhe. 

Elche  is  usually  identified  with  the  Iberian  Hdike,  afterwards 
the  Roman  colony  of  IHci  or  lUicL  From  the  8th  century  to 
the  X3th  it  was  hdd  by  the  Moors,  who  finaUy  failed  to  recapture 
it  from  the  Spaniards  in  X332. 

ELCHINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
not  far  from  the  Danube,  5  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm.  Here,  on  the 
X4th  of  October  j8os,  the  Austrians  under-  Laudoa. 
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OJUD  BDI  HAHLL  tiao  wnvDed  hid-Dui,  Abu-Danl, 
Dtvid-lBd-Duii,  or 'the  Dtnitc,  Jewiih  traveller,  wu  the  nip- 
paid  lutbor  of  ■  Jewich  Invtl-nsmtive  of  the  Qtli  century 
LO.,  wliidi  cnroyed  gral  >Dt)u>liIy  in  tie  middle  igo,  espedaJIy 
m  lit  qsstioa  of  the  Lett  Ten  Tiibo.  Eldid  £nl  let  out  to 
tbii  ba  Hebrew  bretfaim  in  Alrici  knd  Aiii.  Hii  vessel  ni 
wrecked,  ind  be  fell  into  the  band)  of  onnibaJs;  but  be  wu 
Bvtd  bj  bis  kumcsg,  ud  by  the  oppoctune  invasion  ol «  neigb' 
buriag  uibe.  Alter  ipcnd^  fourjiom  witb  bit  new  ctplori, 
he  wu  nnsoned  by  i  (cllov-muiiIrynKD,  ■  neccbuiC  0!  tbe 
tribe  of  tHicbu.    He  then  (tccordiog  to  his  highly  fabulous 

of  Uedii  end  Penia;  he  alio  describa  the  abodes  of  Zabulon, 

00  the  "  other  side  "  ol  tbe  Paian  HouDtains,  extending  to 
AracuB  and  the  Euphiiteaj  of  Reuben,  oD  anotbet  side  of  Ihe 
■ame  Dumtaini;  of  Epbraim  and  Hall  Manasseh,  In  Arabia, 
Dot  fir  from  Mecca;  and  of  Simeon  and  the  other  Half  of 
u.n.c^  in  Cboraiin,  six  months'  jouTDcy  from  Jerusalem. 
Dan,  be  declares,  sooner  than  ym  in  Jeroboam's  scheme  of  an 
Imeliie  war  against  Judah,  had  migrated  to  Cush,  aod  finally, 
wiib  the  help  of  Kaphthali,  Ashcr  and  Cad,  had  founded  an 
isdrpendent  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  Gold  Laud  of  Ha vila,  beyond 
AhyBinia.  Tbe  tribe  of  Levi  had  also  been  miraculously  guided, 
fnm  nor  Babylon,  to  Havila,  where  they  were  enclosed  and 
;i««ttd  by  the  myilic  river  Sambalioa  or  Sabbatloa,  which 
OD  tbe  Sabbath,  though  calm,  was  veiled  In  impeDeliable  mist, 
ibile  OD  other  daya  it  ran  vith  a  fierce  unliavenable  current  of 

A|>art  Iiom  these  talci,  we  have  the  genuine  Eldad,  a  celebrated 
Jcwkh  tDvelki  and  philologisl;  oho  fiourished  e.  xj),  Sjo^S^o; 
tg  vbom  the  wort  above  noticed  ia  asaibcdj  who  was  a  native 
dihei  of  S,  Arabia,  Palestine  orMedlai  who  journeyed  in  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  North  Africa,  and  Spain;  vka  spent  several 
jaa  at  Katrawan  in  Tunis;  wbo  died  on  a  visit  to  Cordova, 
lii  whose  aatbority,  as  to  the  lost  tribes,  la  supported  by  a 
imt  Hebce*  doctor  ol  hi*  own  time,  Jemih  Caon,  the  rector 

01  the  Academy  at  Sura  (aJ).  889-898).  It  is  possible  that  a 
oftainielationibip  exists  (as  suggested  by  Epstein  and  supported 
by  D,  H.  UOller)  between  Ihe  famous  apocryphil  UiUr  0/ 
Pmkr  JiM  (o(  t  aj).  ii6j)  and  ibe  narrative  of  Eldad;  but 
tic  aSiity  i>  not  dose.    Eldad  is  quoted  a*  an  autbotity  on 


Tk  wgrkaicii^ed  MEldid  ii  <n  Hrbttw,  rfivMcdJnto  di  cba^iteri. 


L  Ib«  office  of  elder  Is  In  its  origin  poStlcal  and  Is  a  relic  of 
<*c  dd  patriarchal  system.  Tbe  unit  of  primitive  sodety  is 
llwiyi  the  farnQy;  the  only  tie  that  binds  men  together  is  that 
■f  tiiabip.    "  liia  eldest  male  putnl,"  to  quote  Sir  Ueniy 


crhissli 


■  -niet 


development,  b  always  an  aggregate  of  families  or  clam,  not  a 
collection  of  individuals.  "  Theunionofsevetaldansforcommon 
political  action,"  as  Robertsoa  Smith  layi,  "  was  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  practical  Deccauty,-and  always  tended  towards 
dissolution  when  this  practical  preasure  was  withdrawn.    Hie 

of  the  dkns  consulted  together  in  time  of  need,  and  their  influence 
led  tbe  masses  with  them.  Out  of  these  conferences  arose  Ihe 
senates  of  elders  found  in  tlie  ancient  slates  of  Semitic  and  Aryan 
antiquity  alike."'  With  tbe  developnunt  of  dvilitation  theie 
came  a  time  when  age  ceased  la  be  an  indispensable  coadition 
of  leadership.  Tbe  old  title  waa,  however,  generally  retained, 
e.g.  tbe  Tlporm  so  often  mentioned  ia  Homer,  the  'yicowfa  of 
tbe  Dorian  states,  the  lennJu  and  the  palra  umicripli  of  Rome, 
the  sheikh  or  elder  of  Arabia,  tbe  aldcimaQ  ol  an  En^ishbonHigh, 
the  uipieur  (Lat.  leniori  of  feudal  France. 

1.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Judaism  that  the  otigkally 
political  office  of  elder  passed  over  into  tbe  Christian  Church 
and  became  ecclesiastlcaL  The  laraclltet  inherited  tlie  office 
Irom  their  Semitic  ancestors  (just  as  did  the  Moabitea  and  the 
Uid!anitts,o(  whose  elders  we  read  in  Numbers  nil.  7),  and  traces 
of  it  ate  found  tbiougbout  their  history.  Mention  is  made  in 
Judges  viii.  14  of  the  elders  of  Succotb  whom  "  Gideon  taught 
with  theius  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers."  It  was  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  In  Egypt  that  Motes  onununicated  tbe  plan  of 
Yahweh  for  tbe  ledemption  of  tbe  people  (Exodus  iil.  16). 
During  the  lojoum  in  the  wilderness  the  elders  wen  the  Intel- 
mediaties  between  Moses  and  the  people,  and  It  was  out  ol  the 
tanks  of  these  elders  thai  ^lows  cbose  a  council  ol  seventy  "  to 
bear  with  bim  the  burden  ol  Ihe  people  "  (Numbcn  d.  t6>. 
The  eldcrawere  the  governors  of  Ihe  people  and  the  adminlstratora 
ol  justice.  There  are  frequent  references  to  their  work  in  the 
hitter  capadly  in  tbe  book  of  DeutetDHOmy,  especially  In 
relation  to  the  following  crimes— tbe  ditob«lience  of  sons; 
tUnder  against  a  wife;  the  refusal  ol  levitate  marriage;  man- 
slaughter; «nd  blood-ttvenga.  Their  powers  were  gradi^y 
curtailed  by  (a)  the  development  ol  the  monarchy,  to  which  of 
course  they  were  in  lubjeclion,  and  which  became  the  court  of 
appeal  in  questions  of  law;'  (i)  the  appointment  ol  special 
judges,  probably  chosen  from  amongst  the  ddera  themselves, 
though  their  appomtment  meant  the  loss  of  privilege  to  the 
general  body;  (e)  the  rise  of  the  priestly  orders,  whldi  usurped 
many  of  the  pictogatlvea  that  originaUy  belonged  to  the  elders. 
But  in  ipite  ol  the  rise  of  new  authorities,  the  elders  still  retahied 
a  large  amount  of  influence.  We  hear  of  them  frequently  In  the 
Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  New  Testament 
tbe  members  of  tbe  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem  are  very  frequently 
lenned  "  elders  "  or  rpKSImpoi,  and  from  them  Che  name  was 
taken  over  by  tbe  Church. 

3.  The  name  "  elder  "  was  probably  tbe  first  tllk  bestowed 
npon  Ihe  officers  of  the  Christian  Church — since  the  word  deacon 
doe*  not  occur  in  conneiion  with  the  appointment  of  Ihe  Seven 
in  Acts  vL  Its  universal  adoption  ia  due  not  only  Id  Its  currency 
tmongst  the  Jews,  but  alto  10  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently 
used  as  the  title  ol  magistrates  in  the  dties  and  villages  0^  Asia 
Jklinor.  For  the  history  of  the  office  dI  elder  in  the  early  Church 
and  the  relation  between  elders  and  bishops  see  PitzsBmi. 

4.  In  modem  linio  the  use  of  the  term  is  almoat  entirely 
confined  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  tbe  officers  of  which  an 
always  called  elders.  According  to  the  Pttsbyterlaa  theory  ol 
church  government  there  are  two  daises  of  elders — "  teaching 
elders,"  or  those  specially  let  apart  lo  tbe  pastoral  office,  and 
"  ruling  elden,"  who  are  laymen,  chosen  generally  by  the  con- 
gregation and  set  apart  by  ordination  to  be  associated  with  tlM 
pastor  in  the  ovenight  and  government  of  the  church.    What 
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the  word  is  used  withoat  toy  qualificatioo  it  is  understood  to 
apply  to  the  latter  class  alone.  For  an  account  of  the  duties, 
qualifications  and  powers  of  elders  in  the  Presbjrterian  Church 
see  Presbyterzanism. 

See  W.  R.  Smith.  Hisl&ry  of  iJm  SemUu\  H.  Maine,  Ancient  Law, 
E.  Scharer.  Tk*  Jewish  PeopU  in  th$  Time  of  Chriit;  T.  Wellhausen. 
History  of  Israel  and  Jndah;  G.  A.  Oeissmann,  BibU  Stndies,  p.  154. 

ELDER  (0.  Eng.  eUam;  Ger.  Holunder;  Fr.  sureau),  the 
popukr  designation  of  the  dedduous  shrubs  and  trees  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Sambucus  of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliaceae. 
The  Common  Elder,  S.  nigra,  the  bourtree  of  Scotland,  is  found 
in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Southern  Siberia;  in  sheltered  spots  it  attains  a  height  of  over 
so  ft.  The  bark  is  smooth;  the  shoots  are  stout  and  angular, 
and  the  leaves  glabrous,  pinnate,  with  oval  or  elliptical  leaJets. 
The  flowers,  which  form  dense  flat-topped  clusters  (corymbose 
cymes),  with  five  main  branches,  have  a  cream-coloured,  gamo- 
petalous,  five-lobed  ooroUa,  five  stamens,  and  three  sessile 
stigmas;  the  berries  are  purplish-black,  globular  and  three-  or 
four-seeded,  and  ripen  about  September.  The  elder  thrives  best 
in  moist,  weU-drained  situations,  but  can  be  grown  in  a  great 
diversity  of  soils.  It  grows  readily  from  young  shoots,  which 
after  a  year  are  fit  for  transphmtation.  It  is  found  useful  for 
making  screen-fences  in  bleak,  exposed  situations,  and  also  a^ 
a  shelter  for  other  shrubs  in  the  outskirts  of  plantations.  By 
clipping  two  or  three  times  a  year,  it  may  be  made  close  and 
compact  in  growth.  The  young  trees  furnish  a  brittle  wood, 
containing  much  pith;  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  white,  hard  and 
dose-grained,  pd^es  well,  and  is  employed  for  shoemakers'  pegs, 
combs,  skewers,  mathematical  instruments  and  turned  artidcs. 
Young  dder  tv^gs  deprived  of  pith  have  from  very  early  times 
been  in  request  for  making  whistles,  popguns  and  other  toys. 

The  dder  was  known  to  the  andents  for  its  medidnal  properties, 
and  in  Engjland  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  administered  as  a 
cathartic.  The  flowers  {sambuciflores)  contain  a  volatile  oil,  and 
serve  for  the  distillation  of  elder-flower  water  (aqtia  samtmci), 
used  in  confectionery,  perfumes  and  lotions.  .The  leaves  of  the 
elder  are  employed  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  fat  and  oil  (un- 
guentum  sambud  foliorum  and  cUum  wide),  and  the  berries  for 
making  wine,  a  common  adulterant  of  port.  Tlie  leaves  and 
bark  emit  a  sickly  odour,  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  insects. 
Christopher  Gullet  {Phil.  Trans,,  1773,  bdi.  p.  348)  recommends 
that  cabbages,  turnips,  wheat  and  fruit  trees,  to  preserve  them 
from  caterpillars,  flies  and  bligjht,  should  be  whipped  with  twigs 
of  young  dder.  According  to  German  folklore,  the  hat  must  be 
doffed  in  the  presence  of  the  elder-tree;  and  in  certain  of  the 
English  midland  counties  a  belid  was  once  prevalent  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  made  from  its  wood,  which  tiiould  therefore 
never  be  used  as  fud,  or  treated  with  disrespect  (see  Quart.  Rev, 
cziv.  233).  It  was,  however,  a  common  medieval  tradition, 
alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  that  the 
elder  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself;  And  on  this 
account,  probably,  to  be  crowned  with  dder  was  in  olden  times 
accounted  a  disgrace.  In  Cymbeline  (act  iv.  s.  3)  "  the  stinking 
dder  "  is  mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  grid.  In  Denmark  the  tree  is 
supposed  by  the  superstitious  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
"  Elder-mother  ":  its  flowers  may  not  be  gathered  without  her 
leave;  its  wood  must  not  be  employed  for  any  household 
furniture;  and  a  child  sleeping  in  an  elder-wood  cradle  would 
certainly  be  strangled  by  the  Elder-mother. 

Sevenl  varieties  are  known  in  cultivation:  afirea,  golden  dder, 
has  golden-yellow  leaves;  laciniatq,  parsley-leaved  dder,  has  the 
leaflets  cut  into  fine  segments;  rotundifolia  has  rounded  leaflets; 
forms  also  occur  with  variegated  white  and  ydlow  leaves,  and 
rrirescens  is  a  variety  having  white  bark  and  green-coloured  berries. 
The  scarlet-berried  elder,  S.  racemcsa,  is  the  handsomest  qsedes 
of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in 
Britain  to  a  height  of  over  15  ft.,  but  often  producing  no  fruit. 
The  dwarf  dder  or  Danewort  (supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  Daises),  5.  Ebulus,  a  common  European 
spedes,  reaches  a  height  of  about  6  ft  Its  cyme  is  hairy,  has 
three  prindpal  branches,  and  is  smaller  than  that  of  5.  «t|ra;  the 


flowers  are  white  tipped  with  pink.    AH  parts  of  the  pUnt  an 
cathartic  and  emetic. 

ELDON,  JOHN  SOOTT,  xst  Eakl  ot  (liSi-i^S^h  lonl  lugh 
chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Newcastle  on  the  4tb  of  June 
X751.  His  grandfather,  William  Scott  of  Sandgate,  a  cuburb  of 
Newcastle,  was  clerk  to  a  "  fitter  "—a  sort  of  water<arTier  and 
broker  of  coals.  His  father,  whose  name  also  ^ras  William. 
began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  fitter,  in  which  service  he  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  gild  of 
Hoastmen  (coal-fitters) ;  later  in  life  he  became  a  principal  in  the 
business,  and  attained  a  respectable  position  as  a  merchant  in 
Newcastle,  accumulating  property  worth  neariy  £ao,ooo. 

John  Scott  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  oJF  h^  native 
town.  He  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  application  to  his 
studies,  though  his  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to  make  good 
prbgress  in  them;  he  frequently  played  truant  and  waa  whipped 
for  it,  robbed  orchards,  and  indulged  in  other  questionable  school- 
boy freaks;  nor  did  he  always  come  out  of  his  scrapes  with 
honour  and  a  character  for  truthfulness.  When  he  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  grammar  school,  his  father  thought  of 
apprenticing  him  to  his  own  business,  to  which  an  dder  brotlier 
Henry  had  already  devoted  himself;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  interference  of  his  dder  brother  William  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowdl,  q.v.)  who  had  already  obtained  a  fellowship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  that  it  was  ultimatdy  resdved  that  he  should. 
continue  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  Accordin^y,  in  1766, 
J<)hn  Scott  entered  University  C6llege  with  the  view  of  taking 
holy  orders  and  obtaining  a  college  living.  In  the  year  following 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  graduated  B.A.  in  x  7 70,  and  in  1 77 x  won 
the  prize  for  the  English  essay,  the  only  university  prize  open  in 
his  time  for  general  competition. 

His  wife  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  Aubone  Surtees,  a  New- 
castle banker.  The  Surtees  family  objected  to  the  match,  aiul 
attempted  to  prevent  it;  but  a  strong  attachment  had  sprung 
up  between  them.  On  the  i8th  November  1773  Scott,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder  and  an  old  friend,  carried  off  the  lady  from  her 
father's  house  in  the  Sandhill,  across  the  border  to  Blackshlels, 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  married.  The  father  of  the  bride- 
groom objected  not  to  his  son's  choice,  but  to  the  time  he  chose  to 
marry;  for  it  was  a  bU^t  on  his  son's  pro^iects,  depriving  hi»« 
of  lus  fellowship  and  lus  chance  of  church  preferment.  But 
while  the  bride's  family  rdused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  pair, 
Mr  Scott,  like  a  prudent  man  and  an  affectionate  father,  set 
himself  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and  recdved  them 
kindly,  settling  on  his  son  £2000.  John  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Oxford,  and  continued  to  hold  his  fellowship  for  what  h  called 
the  year  of  grace  given  after  marriage,  and  added  to  his  income 
by  acting  as  a  private  tutor.  After  a  time  Mr  Surtees  waa 
reconciled  with  his  daughter,  and  made  a  liberal  settlement 
on  her. . 

John  Scott's  year  of  grace  dosed  without  any  college  living 
falling  vacant;  and  with  his  fellowship  he  gave  up  the  church 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  law.  He  became  a  student  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  January  1773.  In  1776  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  intending  at  first  to  establ^  himself  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  a  scheme  which  his  early  success  led  him  to  abandon, 
and  he  soon  settled  to  the  practice  of  lus  profession  in  London, 
and  on  the  northern  drcuit.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  caUed  to  the  bar  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£xooo  over  and  above  the  £aooo  previously  settled  on  him. 

In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  his  prospects  began  to  brighten. 
His  brother  William,  who  by  this  time  held  the  Camden  pro> 
fcssorship  of  andent  history,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  men.  of  eminence  in  London,  was  in  a  podtion  materially 
to  advance  his  interests.  Among  his  friends  was  the  notorious 
Andrew  Bowes  of  Gibside,  to  the  patronage  of  whose  house 
the  rise  of  the  Scott  family  was  largely  owing.  Bowes  having 
contested  Newcastle  and  lost  it,  presented  an  dection  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent.  Young  Scott  was  retained  as 
junior  counsel  in  the  case,  and  though  he  lost  the  petition  he  did 
not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  display- 
ing his  talents.    This  engagement,  in  the  commencement  of  hi^ 
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lenod  yev  at  the  bar,  and  the  dropping  in  of  occasional  fees, 
DTSt  liave  raised  his  hopa;  and  he  now  abandoned  the  scheme 
ofbccod^agaprovindal  barrister.  A  year  or  two  of  dull  drudgery 
and  few  fees  followed,  and  he  begfui  to  be  much  depressed.  But 
is  1780  we  find  his  prospects  suddenly  improved,  by  his  appear* 
SDce  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  v.  Smitkson,  which  beaune  a  leading 
case  settling  a  rule  of  law;  and  young  Scott,  having  lost  his 
poiat  in  the  inferior  court,  insisted  on  arguing  it,  on  appeal, 
apJBrt  the  <^>inion  of  his  clients,  and  carried  it  before  Lord 
Tbtoiow,  idiose  favourable  consideration  he  won  by  his  able 
aigumeat.  The  same  year  Bowes  again  retained  him  in  an 
election  petition;  and  in  the  year  following  Scott  greatly 
iocKased  his  repuution  by  his  appearance  as  leading  counsel  in 
the  Clitheroe  election  petition.  From  this  time  his  success  was 
certain.  In  1782  he  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured 
of  his  early  modesty  that  he  declined  accepting  the  king's 
coonselsfaip  if  precedenoe  over  him  were  given  to  his  junior, 
Tlmaas  (aftermurds  Lord)  Erskine,  though  ^e  latter  was  the  son 
of  a  peer  and  a  most  accomplished  orator.  He  was  now  on  the 
U^  way  to  fortune.  His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
infifictent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made  upon  it;  his 
talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ambition  all  expanded 
together.  Be  enjc^ed  a  considerable  practice  in  the  northern 
pait  of  Us  circuit,  before  parliamentary  committees  and  at  the 
choceiy  bar.  By  1787  his  practice  at  the  equity  bar  had  so  far 
ifioessed  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern  half  of  his 
draitt  (which  embraced  six  counties)  and  attend  it  only  at 


la  X78S  he  entered  parliament  for  Lord  Weymouth's  dose 

bonngh  of  Weobley,  which  Lord  Thurlow  obtained  for  him 

vithoQt  solicitation.    In  parliament  he  gave  a  general  and 

iadcpcadent  support  to  Pitt.    ^  first  parliamentary  speeches 

veie  directed  against  Fox's  India  Bill.    They  were  unsuccessful. 

la  one  he  aimed  at  bdng  briUiant;  and  becoming  merely 

laboured  and  pedantic,  he  was  covered  with  ridicule  by  Sheridan, 

from  whom  be  received  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn 

to  sccoont.    In  1788  he  was  appointed  solidtor-general,  and 

VIS  kai^ted,  and  at  the  dose  of  this  year  he  attracted  attention 

by  Us  speeches  in  support  of  Pitt's  resolutions  on  the  state  of 

tbekiag  (George  m.,  who  then  laboured  under  a  mental  malady) 

tftd  the  delegation  of  his  authority.    It  is  said  that  he  drew  the 

Rcsency  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  1789.    In  2793  Sir  John 

Scott  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  in  which 

it  id  to  hxm  to  conduct  the  memorable  prosecutions  for  high 

iRaion  against  British  sympathizers  with  French  republicanism, 

— tmo^st  others,  against  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke.    These 

imsecutioos,  in  most  cases,  were  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir 

Jolm  Soott,  and  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which 

he  «u  ever  professionally  engaged.    He  has  left  on  record,  in 

ha  AmcdaH  Book,  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them. 

A  fun  account  of  the  prindpal  trials,  and  of  the  various  legislative 

neasares  for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion  for 

«hkh  he  was  more  or  less  responsible,  will  be  found  in  Twiss's 

PiUic  ami  Pmate  Life  of  the  Lord  Chancdlor  Eldon,  and  in  the 

Urn  0/  ike  Lord  Chancellor s,  by  Lord  CampbeU. 

In  I7Q9  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Ikss  faOhig  vacant,  Sir  John  Scott's  claim  to  it  was  not  over- 
looked; and  after  seventeen  years'  service  in  the  Lower  House, 
he  catered  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February 
1801  the  ministry  of  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington, 
sad  the  chief  justice  now  ascended  the  woolsack.  The  chancellor- 
ship was  ijven  to  him  professedly  on  accotmt  of  his  notorious 
aati-C«thoiic  zeal.  From  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  till  1804 
Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  interfered  little  in  politics.  In  the 
htter  3Pear  we  find  him  conducting  the  negotiations  which 
itsdied  in  the  dismissal  of  Addington  and  the  recall  of  Pitt  to 
ofice  as  prime  minister.  Lord  Eldon  was  continued  in  office 
aa  Hiancrilor  under  Pitt;  but  the  new  administration  was  of 
Aoft  dmtion,  for  <m  the  23rd  of  January  1806  Pitt  died,  worn 
Mt  vith  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  his  ministry  was  succeeded 
hy  a  coafitioa,  under  Lord  Grenville.  The  death  of  Fox,  who 
foreign  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


soon,  however,  broke  up  the  Grenville  administration;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1807  Lord  Eldon  once  more,  under  Lord  Liverpool's 
administration,  returned  to  the  woolsack,  which,  from  that 
time,  he  continued  to  occupy  for  about  twenty  years,  swa3ring 
the  cabinet,  and  being  in  all  but  name  prime  minister  of  England. 
It  was  not  till  April  1837,  when  the  premiership,  vacant  through 
the  paralysis  of  Lord  Liverpool,  f  eU  to  Canning,  the  chief  advocate 
of  Roman  Catholic  emandpation,  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
seventy-^ixth  year  of  his  age,  finally  resigned  the  chancellorship. 
When,  after  the  two  short  administrations  of  Canning  and 
(joderich,  it  fell  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a  cabinet. 
Lord  Eldon  expected  to  be  induded,  it  not  as  chancellor,  at  least 
in  some  important  office,  but  he  was  overlooked,  at  which  he 
was  much  chagrined.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent  protests 
that  he  did  not  covet  power,  but  longed  for  retirement,  we  find 
him  again,  so  late  as  1835,  within  three  years  of  his  death,  in 
hopes  of  office  under  Ped.  He  §po)tid  in  parliament  for  the  last 
time  in  July  1834. 

In  182 1  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  Viscount  Encombe  and 
earl  of  Eldon  by  George  IV.,  whom  he  managed  to  conciliate, 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  espousing  his  cause  against  his  wife,  whose 
advocate  he  had  formerly  been,  and  partly  through  his  reputation 
for  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the'  same  year  his 
brother  William,  who  from  1798  had  filled  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Stowdl. 

Lord  Eldon's  wife,  his  dear  "  Bessy, "  his  love  for  whom  is  a 
beautiful  feature  in  his  life,  died  before  him,  on  the  aSth  of  June 
183 X.  By  nature  she  was  of  simple  character,  and  by  habits 
acquired  during  the  early  portion  of  her  husband's  career  almost 
a  reduse.  Two  of  their  sons  reached  maturity^ohn,  who 
died  in  1805,  and  William  Henry  John,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1833.  Lord  Eldon  himself  survived  almost  all  his  immediate 
relations.  His  brother  William  died  in  1836.  He  himself  died 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  January  1838,  leaving  behind  him  two 
daughters.  Lady  Frances  Bankes  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton, 
andagtandson  John  (1805-2854),  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
earl,  the  title  subsequently  passing  to  the  hitter's  son  John 
(b.  1846). 

Lord  Eldon  was  no  leglslatoi^^his  one  aim  in  politics  was  to 
keep  in  office,  and  maintain  things  as  he  found  them;  and  almost 
the  only  laws  he  helped  to  pass  were  laws  for  popular  coercion. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fought  against  every  improvement  in 
law,  or  in  the  constitution— calling  God  to  witness,  on  the  smallest 
proposal  of  reform,  that  he  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  his 
cotmtry.  Vi^thout  any  political  prindples,  properly  so  called, 
and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  his  party  in  power  for  an  unprecedented 
period  by  his  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of  his  two  great  political 
properties— of  zeal  against  every  spedes  of  reform,  and  zeal 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  pass  from  his  political  to  his 
judidal  character  is  to  shift  to  ground  on  which  his  greatness 
is  universally  acknowledged.  His  judgments,  which  have 
recdved  as  much  praise  for  their  accuracy  as  abuse  for  thdr 
clumsiness  and  uncouthness,  fill  a  small  library.  But  though 
intimately  acqtiainted  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  English 
law,  he  never  carried  his  studies  into  foreign  fields,  from  which 
to  enrich  our  legal  literature;  and  it  must  be  added  that  against 
the  excellence  of  his  judgments,  in  too  many  cases,  must  be  set 
off  the  hardships,  worse  than  injustice,  that  arose  from  his 
protracted  delays  in  pronouncing  them.  A  consummate  judge 
and  the  narrowest  of  politicians,  he  was  doubt  on  the  bench, 
and  promptness  itself  in  the  political  arena.  For  literature,  as 
for  art,  he  had  no  feeling.  What  intervals  of  leisure  he  enjoyed 
from  the  cares  of  office  he  filled  up  with  newspapers  and  the 
gossip  of  old  cronies.  Nor  were  his  intimate  assodates  men  of 
refinement  and  taste;  they  were  rather  good  fellows  who  quietly 
enjoyed  a  good  bottle  and  a  joke;  he  uniformly  avoided  en- 
counters of  wit  with  his  equals.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
parsimonious,  and  certainly  he  was  quicker  to  receive  than  to 
reciprocate  hospitalities;  but  his  mean  establishment  and  mode 
of  life  are  explained  by  the  retired  habits  of  his  wife,  and  her 
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dislike  of  compftiiy«  ntsuimen  were  very  winning  and  couztly, 
and  in  the  drcJe  of  his  immediate  relatives  he  is  said  to  have 
always  been  lovable  And  beloved. 

"  In  his  person/'  says  Lord  Campbell, "  Lord  Eldon  was  about 
the  middle  size,  his  figure  light  and  athletic,  his  features  regular 
and  handsome,  his  eye  brijB^t  and  full,  his  smile  remarkably 
boievolent,  and  his  whole  ai^>earan£e  prepossessing.  The 
advance  of  years  rather  increased  than  detracted  from  these 
personal  advantages.  As  he  sat  on  the  Judgment-seat, '  the  deep 
thought  betrayed  in  his  furrowed  bro\r — the  large  eyebrows, 
overhanging  eyes  that  seemed  to  r^ard  more  what  was  taking 
place  within  than  around  him— his  calmness,  that  would  have 
assumed  a. character  of  sternness  but  for  its  pofect  pladdity — 
his  dignity,  repose  and  venerable  age,  tended  at  once  to  win 
confidence  and  to  in^ire  respect '  (Townsend).  He  had  a  voice 
both  sweet  and  deep-toned,  and  its  effect  was  not  injured  by  his 
Northumbrian  burr,  which,  though  strong,  was  entirdy  free  from 
harshness  and  vulgarity." 

AuTBORittES.— Horace  Twias,  JM*  of  Lord  CJumcdhr  Eldon 
(1844):  W.  E.  Surteet,  SkeUh  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and 
Eldon  (1846):  Lord  CampbeU.  Lues  of  ike  ChanceUors;  W.  C. 
Townsend,  Uoes  of  TMw  Etmneni  Indies  (1S46) :  CreoiUe  Memoirs. 
•  EL  DORADO  (Span.  "  the  gilded  one  ")f  a  name  applied,  first, 
to  the  king  or  chief  priest  of  a  South  American  tribe  who  was  said 
to  cover  himself  with  gold  dust  at  a  yearly  religious  festival  held 
near  Santa  F6  de  BogotA;  next,  to  a  legendary  dty  called  Manoa 
or  Omoa;  and  lastly,  to  a  mythical  country  in  which  gold  and 
predous  stones  were  found  in  fabulous  abundance.  The  legend, 
whidi  has  never  bMn  traced  to  its  ultimate  source,  had  many 
variants,  especially  as  regards  the  situation  attributed  to  Manoa. 
It  induced  many  Spanish  eq>lorers  to  lead  expeditions  in  search 
of  treasure,  but  all  failed.  Among  the*  most  famous  were  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  Diego  de  Ordaz,  whose  lieutenant 
Martinez  claimed  to  have  been  rescued  from  shipwreck,  conveyed 
inland,  and  entertained  at  Omoa  by  "  £1  Dorado  "  himself  (1 53 x) ; 
and  the  joumejrs  of  Orellana  (1540— 1541),  who  passed  down  the 
Rio  Napo  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon;  that  of  Philip  von  Hutten 
(i  54  x-i  545),  who  led  an  exploring  party  from  Cbro  on  the  coast  of 
Caracas;  and  of  Gonzalo  X^enes  de  Quesada  ( x  569),  who  started 
from  Santa  F6  de  BogotA.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  resumed  the 
search  in  1595,  described  Manoa  as  a  dty  on  Lake  ParimA  in 
Guiana,  lids  lake  was  marked  on  En^iah  and  other  maps  until 
its  existence  was  disproved  by  A.  von  Humboldt  (x 769-1859). 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  £1  Dorado  came  to  be  used  metapborittlly 
of  any  place  where  wealth  could  be  rapidly  acquired.  It  was 
given  to  a  county  in  California,  and  to  towns  and  dties  in  various 
states.  In  literature  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  legend, 
perhaps  the  best-known  references  being  those  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  (vi.  41  x)  and  Voltaire's  Candiie  (chs.  x8, 19). 

See  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier,  The  Gilded  Man,  El  Dorado  Qiew  York, 
1893). 

ELDUATBir,  J08B  DB;  xst  Marquis  del  Pazo  de  la  Merced 
(X823-X898),  Spanish  pditidan,  was  bom  in  Madrid  on  the 
22nd  of  June  X823.  He  was  educated  in  the  capital,  took  the 
degree  of  dvil  ens^leer,  and  as  such  directed  important  works 
in  Asturias  and  Galida,  entered  the  Cortes  in  1856  as  deputy 
for  Vigo,  and  sat  in  all  the  parliaments  until  1867  as  member  of 
the  Union  Liberal  with  Marshal  O'DoimelL  He  attacked  the 
Miraflores  cabinet  in  2864,  and  became  under-eecretary  of  the 
home  office  when  Canovas  was  minister  in  X865.  He  was  made  a 
councillor  of  state  in  x866,  and  in  x868  assisted  the  other  members 
of  the  Union  Liberal  in  preparing  the  revolution.  In  the  Cortes 
of  X873  he  took  much  part  in  fixiandal  debates.  He  accepted 
office  as  member  of  the  last  Sagasta  cabinet  under  King  Amadeus. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  Elduayen  very  earnestly 
co-operated  in  the  AlphoUsist  conspiracy,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  military  and  politicians  to  work  together.  He  went 
abroad  to  meet  and  accompany  the  prince  after  the  pronuncic^ 
miento  of  Marshal  Campos,  landed  with  himat  Valencia,  wasmade 
governor  of  Madrid,  a  marquis,  grand  cross  of  Charles  HI.,  and 
minister  for  the  colonies  in  1878.  He  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Canovas  cabinet  from  1883  to  x88s,  and  was 
made  a  life  senator.    He  always  prided  himself  on  having  been 


one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Cortes  of  1870  who  voted  for 
Alphonao  XH.  when  that  parliament  dected  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  24th  of  June  1898. 

ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINB  {e.  IX32-X904),  wifeof  the  English 
king  Henry  U.,  was  the  dau^ter  and  heiress  of  Duke  William  X. 
of  Aquitaine,  whom  she  sucoeeded  in  April  x  X37.  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  l^  her  father,  she  at  onoe  msuried 
Prince  Louis,  the  heir  to  the  French  crown,  and  a  month  later  her 
husband  became  king  of  France  under  the  title  of  Louis  VII. 
Eleanor  bore  Louis  two  daughters  but  no  sons.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  their  marriage  was  aimulled  by  mutual  con- 
sent in  1x51,  but  contemporary  scandal-mongers  attributed  the 
separation  to  the  king's.  jeak>usy.  It  was  alleged  that,  while 
accompanying  her  husband  on  the  Second  Crusade  (xx4l^z  X49), 
Eleanor  had  beei^  unduly  familiar  with  her  undo,  Raymond  of 
Antioch.  Chronology  is  against  this  hypothesis,  since  Louis  and 
she  lived  on  good  tenxis  together  for  two  years  after  the  Ctusade. 
There  is  still  less  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Henry  of  An jou, 
whom  she  xnarxied  iounediatdy  siter  the  divorce,  had  been  her 
lover  before  it.  This  second  marriage,  with  a  youth  some  years 
her  junior,  was  purely  political  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  required 
a  strong  ruler,  and  the  union  with  Anjou  was  eminently  desarahle. 
Louis,  who  had  hbped  that  Aquitaine  would  descend  to  his 
daughters,  was  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  Angevin  nuxriage; 
all  thft  more  so  when  Henry  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  Eo^Lh 
crown  in  1x54.  From  this  event  dates  the  beginning  <rf  the 
secular  strife  between  England  and  France  which  runs  like  a  zed 
thread  through  medieval  history. 

Eleanor  bore  to  her  second  husband  five  sons  and  three 
daughters;  John,  the  youngest  of  their  children,  was  bom  in 
ZZ67.  But  her  relations  with  Henry  passed  gradually  through 
indifference  to  h&tred.  Henry  was  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
Eleanor  supported  her  sons  in.  their  great  rebellion  of  1x73. 
Throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  rdgn  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  confinement.  It  was  duxing  her  captivity  that  Henry 
formed  his  coimexion  with  Rosamond  Clifibxd,  the  Fair  Rosa> 
mond  of  romance.  Eleanor,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
responsibly  for  the  death  of  this  rival,  and  the  romance  of  the 
poisoned  bowl  appears'to  be  an  invention  of  the  next  century. 

Under  the  rule  of  Richard  and  John  the  queen  beoune  a 
political  persoxuige  of  the  highest  importaxtce.  To  both  her  sons 
the  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  in  Aquitaine  was  most  valuable. 
But  in  other  directions  also  she  did  good  service.  She  hdped  to 
frustrate  the  conspiracy  with  France  whidi  John  concocted 
during  Richard's  captivity.  She  afterwards  reconciled  the  king 
and  the  prince,  thus  saving  for  John  the  succession  wluch  be  had 
forfdted  by  his  xnisconduct.  In  1x99  she  crushed  an  Angevin 
rising  in  favour  of  John's  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany.  In  x  201 
she  negotiated  a  marriage  between  her  grand-daughter,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  and  Louis  of  France,  the  grandson  of  her  first  husband. 
It  was  throu^  her  staunch  defence  of  Mirabeau  in  Poitou  that 
John  got  possession  of  his  nephew's  person.  She  died  on  the  xst 
of  April  X204,  and  was  buried  at  Fontevrault.  Although  a  woman 
of  strong  passions  and  great  abilities  she  is,  historically,  less 
important  as  an  individual  than  as  the  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  a  part 
of  which  was,  through  her  second  mandage,  luited  to  England  for 
some  four  htmdred  years. 

See  the  chronidet  dted  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.,  Rkhard  I. 
and  John.  Also  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  A  ngevin  Empire  (Lomdoa,  1903) ; 
K.  Noreate,  England  under  the  Angetin  Kinis  (London,  X8g7)i 
and  A.  Strickland,  Lioes  of  the  Queens  c/  Engfand,  voL  {-(1841). 

ELEATIC  8CH00U  a  Greek  school  of  philosophy  which  came 
into  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.a,  and 
ended  with  Melissus  of  Samoa  (fl.  e,  450  B.a).  It  took  its 
name  from  Elea,  a  Greek  dty  of  lower  Italy,  the  home  of  its 
chief  exponents,  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Its  foundation  is  often 
attributed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but,  although  there  is 
much  in  his  speculations  which  formed  part  of  the  later  Elcatic 
doctrine,  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  regard  Parmenides  as 
the  founder  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  it  was  Parmenides  who 
gave  it  its  fullest  development.  The  main  doctrines  of  the 
EleaUcs  were  evolved  in  opposition,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
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physcil  theories  of  the  early  phyncal  phUosophczs  who  explained 
all  emtence  in  tcnns  of  primary  matter  (see  Iohiam  School), 
tnd,  00  the  other  hand,  to  the  theory  of  Heraditus  that  all 
edsteoce  may  be  summed  up  as  perpetual  change.  As  against 
these  theories  the  Eleatics  maintained  that  the  true  explanation 
d  Uuags  Ues  in  the  conception  of  a  universal  unity  of  being. 
The  senses  with  their  changing  and  inconsistent  reports  cannot 
oognize  this  unity;  it  is  by  thought  alone  that  we  can  pass 
beyond  the  fabe  appearances  of  sense  and  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  being,  at  the  fundamental  truth  that "  the  All  is  One."  There 
can  be  no  creation,  for  being  cannot  come  from  not-being;  a 
thing  cannot  arise  from  that  which  is  different  from  it.  The 
errors  of  common  opinion  arise  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
ambiguous  use  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  which  may  imply  existence 
or  be  merely  the  copula  which  connects  subject  and  predicate. 

In  these  main  contentions  the  Eleatic  school  achieved  a  real 
advance,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  modem  conception  of  meta- 
physics. Xenophanes  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  had 
made  the  first  great  attack  on  the  crude  mythology  of  early  Greece, 
iadiiding  in  Us  onslaught  the  whole  anthropomorphic  system 
«^rinH  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  the  hanids  of 
Pannenides  this  spirit  of  free  thou^t  develq>ed  on  metaphysical 
tines.  Subsequently,  whether  from  the  fact  that  such  bold 
speculations  were  obnoxious  to  the  general  sense  of  propriety 
in  Eles,  or  from  the  inferiority  of  its  leaders,  the  school  de- 
fenerated  into  verbal  dilutes  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion, 
sad  Botilar  academic  trifling.  The  best  work  of  the  school  was 
akofbed  in  the  Platontc  metaphysic  (see  E.  Caird,  Emdutum 
tf  Tkahty  in  the  Creek  Philosophers,  1904). 

See  rnrther  the  articles  on  Xenophanes;  PARmmDES;  Zbno 
(of  E3ca}:  Mblissus.  with  the  works  there  quoted ;  also  the  histories 
of  pbiknophy  by  Zeller,  Gomperz.  Windelband,  Ac 

HBCAMPAXB  (Med.  X«at.  Enula  Campana),  a  perennial 
composite  plant,  the  Inula  Helenium  of  botanists,  which  is 
oomoMn  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  ranges  throughout 
omtrai  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  eastwards  as 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  rather  rigid  herb,  the  stem  of  which 
attains  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  ft.;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
toothed,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  rest  embracing  the  stem;  the 
flowns  are  ydlow,  a  in.  broad,  and  have  many  rays,  each  three- 
Doccfaed  at  the  extremity.  The  root  is  thick,  branching  and 
mucilaginous,  and  has  a  warm,  bitter  taste  and  a  camphoraceotis 
odour.  For  medicinal  purposes  it  should  be  procured  from 
plants  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  Besides  inulin, 
CnHajOit,  a  body  isomeric  with  starch,  the  root  contains  Ae^tii, 
C4IUO.  a  atearoptene,  which  may  be  prepared  in  white  acicular 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcoboL  When 
Isttd  from  tlie  accompanying  inula-camphor  by  repeated 
ctysiaOizatioa  from  alcohol,  helenin  melts  at  xio^  C.  By  the 
•acieats  the  toot  was  employed  both  as  a  medidne  and  as  a 
CDodimeat,  and  in  England  it  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as 
an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant  of  the  secretory  organs.  "  The 
fxcsh  roots  of  elecampane  preserved  with  sugar,  or  made  into  a 
STiap  or  conserve,"  are  recommended  by  John  Parkinson  in 
his  Tieatnm  Bolamcum  as  "  very  effectual  to  warm  a  cold  and 
«indy  stomack,  aiui  the  pricking  and  stitches  therein  or  in  the 
sides  caned  by  the  Splcene,  and  to  hdpe  the  cough,  shortnesse 
of  breath,  and  wheesing  in  the  Lungs."  As  a  drug,  however, 
tbe  root  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  veterinary  practice, 
though  it  b  undoubtedly  possessed  of  antiseptic  properties.  In 
Ftaace  and  Switzerland  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  absinthe. 

BfiCTKUl  (from  Lat.  digere,  to  pick  out),  the  method  by 
vbich  a  choice  or  selection  is  made  by  a  constituent  body  (the 
dectors  or  dectorate)  of  siMne  person  to  fill  a  certain  office  or 
d:pity.  The  procedure  itself  is  called  an  election.  Election, 
tt  a  special  form  of  selecticn,  is  naturally  a  loose  term  covering 
Biny  ittbjects;  but  except  in  the  theological  sense  (the  doctrine 
of  dsctiott),  as  employed  by  Calvin  and  others,  for  the  choice 
by  God  of  His  "  elect,"  the  legsl  sense  (see  Elechon,  in  law, 
bdov),  and  occssionaUy  as  a  synonym  for  personal  choice  (one's 
*VB  **  eieoion  "),  it  is  confined  to  the  selection  by  the  pre- 
pwwWntmg  vote  of  some  properly  constituted  body  of  electors 


of  one  of  two  or  more  candidates,  sometimes  for  admission  only 
to  some  private  social  position  (as  in  a  dub),  but  more  particularly 
in  coimexion  with  public  representative  positions  in  political 
government.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  arbitrary  methods 
of  appointment,  either  where  the  right  of  nominating  rests  in  an 
individual,  or  where  pure  chance  (such  as  selection  by  lot) 
dictates  the  result.  The  t>art  played  by  different  forms  of 
election  in  history  is  alluded  to  in  numerous  articles  in  this  work, 
dealing  with  various  countries  and  varidus  subjects.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  consider  certain  important  features  in  the 
elections,  as  ordinarily  understood,  namdy,  the  exerdse  of  the 
right  of  voting  for  political  and  munidpal  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America.  See  also  the  artides  Paklzament; 
Repkesentation;  Voting;  Ballot,  &c.,  and  United 
States:  Political  InstUulions.  For  practical  details  as  to  the 
conduct  of  political  dections  in  England  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  various  text-books  on  the  subject;  the  candidate  and  his 
election  agent  require  to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  false 
step  which  might  invalidate  his  return. 

Law  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Considerable  alterations  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
relating  to  the  procedure  at  parliamentary  and  munidpal 
dections,  and  to  election  petitions. 

As  regards  parliamentary  dections  (which  may  be  either  the 
"  general  election,"  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  "  by- 
dections,"  when  casual  vacandes  occur  during  its  continuance), 
the  most  important  of  the  amending  statutes  is  the  Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Practices  Act  1883.  This  act,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  1868,  as  amended  by  it,  and  other  enactments 
dealing  with  corrupt  practices,  are  temporary  acts  requiring 
annual  renewal.  As  regards  munidpal  elections,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  (Munidpal  Elections)  Act  1872  has  been  repealed  by 
the  Munidpal  Corporations  Act  188  a  for  England,  and  by  the 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  1898  for  Ireland.  The  governing 
enactments  for  England  are  now  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  i88a,  part  iv.,  and  the  Munidpal  Elections  (Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices)  Act  1884,  the  latter  annually  renewable.  The 
provisions  of  these  enactments  have  been  appUed  with  necessary 
modifications  to  municipal  and  other  local  government  elections 
in  Ireland  by  orders  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  made 
under  powers  conferred  by  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act 
1898.  In  Scotland  the  law  regulating  municipal  and  other 
local  government  elections  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Elections 
(Scotland)  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act  189a 

The  alterations  in  the  law  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  strictness  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and 
increased  control  in  the  public  interest  over  the  proceedings 
on  dection  petitions.  Various  acts  and  payments  which  were 
previously  lawful  in  the  absence  of  any  corrupt  bargain  or 
motive  are  now  altogether  forbidden  under  the  name  of  "  illegal 
practices  "  as  distinguished  from  "  corrupt  practices."  Failure 
on  the  part  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  or  his  dection  agent 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  any  particular 
is  suffident  to  invalidate  the  return  (see  the  artides  Bsibexy 
and  Coseitpt  Practices).  Certain  relaxations  are,  however, 
allowed  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  absolutdy  avoiding 
all  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  laid  down.  Thus,  where  the 
judges  who  try  an  election  petition  report  that  there  has  been 
treating,  tmdue  influence,  or  any  illegal  practice  by  the  candidate 
or  his  dection  agent,  but  that  it  was  trivial,  unimportant  and 
of  a  limited  character,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  and  without 
the  sanction  or  con,nivance  of  the  candidate  or  his  dection  agent, 
and  that  the  candidate  and  his  election  agent  took  all  reasonable 
means  for  preventing  corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  and  that  the 
dection  was  otherwise  free  from  such  practices  on  thdr  part, 
the  election  will  not  be  avoided.  The  court  has  also  the  power 
to  relieve  from  the  consequences  of  certain  irmocent  contraven- 
tions of  the  law  caused  by  inadvertence  or  miscalculation. 

The  inquiry  into  a  disputed  parliamentary  election  was 
formerly  conducted  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
chosen  as  neariy  as  possible  from  both  sides  of  the  House  for  that 
particular  business.    The  decisions  of  these  tribunals  kboured 
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under  the  suspicion  of  being  prompted  by  party  feeling,  and  by  an 
act  of  1868  the  jurisdiction  was  finally  transferred  to  judges  of 
the  High  Court,  notwithstanding  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
bench  to  accept  a  class  of  business  which  they  feared  might  bring 
their  integrity  into  dispute.  Section  1 1  of  the  act  ordered,  inter 
alia,  that  the  trial  of  every  election  petition  shall  be  conducted 
before  a  puisne  judge  of  one  of  the  common  law  courts  at  West- 
minster and  Dublin;  that  the  said  courts  shall  each  select  a 
judge  to  be  placed  on  the  rota  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions; 
that  the  said  judges  shall  try  petitions  standing  for  trial  according 
to  seniority  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  agree;  that  the  trial  shall 
take  place  in  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the  petition  refers, 
unless  the  court  should  think  It  desirable  to  hold  it  elsewhere. 
The  judge  shall  determine  "  whether  the  member  whose  return 
is  complained  of,  or  any  and  what  other  person,  was  duly  returned 
and  elected,  or  whether  the  election  was  void,"  and  shall  certify 
his  determination  to  the  speaker.  When  corrupt  practices  have 
been  charged  the  judge  shall  also  report  (i)  whether  any  such 
practice  has  been  committed  by  or  with  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  any  candidate,  and  the  nature  thereof,  (3)  the  names  of  persons 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice;  and  (3) 
whether  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the 
election.  Questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  the  abolition  of  that  court  by  the 
Judicature  Act  1873,  the  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
common  pleas  division,  and  again  on  the  abolition  of  that 
division  was  transferred  to  the  king's  bench  division, 
in  whom  it  is  now  vested.  The  rota  of  judges  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions  is  also  supplied  by  the 
kingfs  bench  division.  The  trial  now  takes  place  before  two 
judges  instead  of  one;  and,  when  necessary,  the  number  of 
judges  on  the  rota  may  be  Increased.  Both  the  judges  who  try  a 
petition  are  to  sign  the  certificates  to  be  made  to  the  speaker.  If 
they  differ  as  to  the  validity  of  a  return,  they  are  to  state  such 
difference  in  their  certificate  and  the  return  is  to  be  held  good; 
if  they  differ  as  to  a  report  on  any  other  matter,  they  are  to 
certify  their  difference  and  make  no  report  on  such  matter. 
The  director  of  public  prosecutions  attends  the  trial  personally  or 
by  representative.  It  is  his  duty  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
public  interest,  to  issue  summonses  to  witnesses  whose  evidence 
h  desired  by  the  court,  and  to  prosecute  before  the  election  court 
or  elsewhere  those  persons  whom  he  thinks  to  have  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  or  illegal  practices  at  the  election  in  question.  If  an 
apph'cation  is  made  for  leave  to  withdraw  a  petition,  copies  of  the 
affidavits  in  support  are  to  be  delivered  to  him;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  call  evidence  in  opposition  to  such 
application.  Witnesses  are  not  excused  from  answering  criminat- 
ing questions;  but  their  evidence  cannot  be  used  against  them  in 
any  proceedings  except  criminal  proceedings  for  perjury  in 
respect  of  that  evidence.  If  a  witness  jmswers  truly  all  questions 
which  he  is  required  by  the  court  to  answer,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  indemnity,  which  will  save  him  from  all 
proceedings  for  any  offence  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
committed  by  him  before  the  date  of  the  certificate  at  or  in 
relation  to  the  election,  except  proceedings  to  enforce  any 
incapacity  incurred  by  such  offence.  An  appUcation  for  leave  to 
withdraw  a  petition  must  be  supported  by  affidavits  from  all  the 
parties  to  the  petition  and  their  solicitors,  and  by  the  election 
agents  of  all  of  the  parties  who  were  candidates  at  the  election. 
Each  of  these  affidavits  is  to  state  that  to  the  best  of  the  de- 
ponent's knowledge  and  belief  there  has  been  no  agreement  and 
no  terms  or  undertaking  made  or  entered  into  as  to  the  with- 
drawal, or,  if  any  agreement  has  been  made,  shall  state  its  terms. 
The  Bi^licant  and  his  solicitor  are  also  to  state  in  their  affidavits 
the  grounds  on  which  the  petition  is  sought  to  be  withdrawn.  If 
any  person  makes  an  agreement  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  petition 
in  consideration  of  a  money  payment,  or  of  the  promisie  that  the 
seat  shall  be  vacated  or  another  petition  withdrawn,  or  omits  to 
state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  has  made  an  agreement,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  for  the  withdrawal,  he  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
misdemeanour.  The  report  of  the  judges  to  the  speaker  is  to 
contain  particuLirs  as  to  illegal  practices  similar  to  those 


previously  required  as  to  corrupt  practices;  and  they  are  to 
report  further  whether  any  candidate  has  been  guilty  by  his 
agents  of  an  illegal  practice,  and  whether  certificates  of  indcfnnity 
have  been  given  to  persons  rqiorted  guilty  of  corrupt  or  illegai 
practices. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  apply,  with  necessary  variatioiis 
in  details,  to  parliamentary  elections  in  Scotland  ami  IxdajxL 

The  amendments  in  the  law  as  to  municipal  dections  Aie 
generally  similar  to  those  which  have  been  made  in  parUamentaiy 
election  law.  The  procedure  on  trial  of  petitions  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  wherever  no  other  provision  is  made  by  the  acts  or 
rules  the  procedure  on  the  trial  of  parliamentary  election  petitions 
is  to  be  followed.  Petitions  against  municipal  elections  wen 
dealt  with  in  3s  &  36  Vict,  c  60.  The  election  judges  appoint 
a  number  of  barristers,  not  exceeding  five,  as  commissioners  to 
try  such  petitions.  No  barrister  can  be  aMXunted  who  is  ci  less 
than  fifteen  years'  standing,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  holder 
of  any  office  of  profit  (other  than  that  of  recorder)  under  the 
crown;  nor  can  any  barrister  try  a  petition  la  any  borough  in 
which  he  is  recorder  or  in  which  he  resides,  or  which  is  included  in 
his  circuit.  The  barrister  sits  without  a  jury.  The  provisions  are 
generally  similar  to  those  relating  to  parliamentary  elections.  The 
petition  may  allege  that  the  election  was  avoided  as  to  the 
borough  or  ward  on  the  ground  of  general  bribery,  &c.»  or  that  the 
election  of  the  person  petitioned  against  was  avoided  by  corrupt 
practices,  or  by  personal  disqualification,  or  that  he  had  not  the 
majority  of  lawful  votes.  The  commissioner  who  tries  a  petition 
sends  to  the  High  Court  a  certificate  of  the  result,  together  with 
reports  as  to  corrupt  and  illega]  practices,  &c.,  similar  to  those 
made  to  the  speaker  by  the  judges  who  try  a  parliamentary 
election  petition.  The  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices)  Act  1884  applied  to  school  board  elections  subject  to 
certain  variations,  and  has  been  extended  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1888  to  county  council  elections,  and  by  tlie  Xocal 
Government  Act  1894  to  elections  by  parochial  dectins.  The 
law  in  Scotland  is  on  the  same  lines,  and  extends  to  all  non- 
parliamentary  elections,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Rugig^ii 
statutes  have  been  applied  with  adaptations  to  all  municipal 
and  local  government  elections  in  Ireland. 

United  Slates, — ^Elections  are  much  nK»e  frequent  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  also  more 
complicated.  The  terms  of  elective  officers  are  shorter;  and  as 
there  are  also  more  offices  to  be  filled,  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  voted  for  is  necessarily  much  greater.  In  the  year  of  a 
presidential  election  the  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  vote  at  one 
time  for  all  of  the  following:  (i)  National  candidates — president 
and  vice-president  (indirectly  through  the  electoral  coU^e)  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  (a)  state  candidates 
— governor,  members  of  the  state  legislature,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  &c.;  (3)  county  candidates— sheriff,  county  judges* 
district  attorney,  &c.;  (4)  municipal  or  town  candidates — nayor, 
aldermen,  selectmen,  &c.  The  number  of  persons  actually  voted 
for  may  therefore  be  ten  or  a  dosen,  or  it  may  be  many  more. 
In  addition,  the  dtixen  is  often  called  upon  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
questions  such  as  amendments  to  the  state  constitutions,  granting 
of  licences,  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  new  municipal 
undertakings.  As  there  may  be,  and  generally  is,  more  than  one 
candidate  for  each  office,  and  as  all  elections  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  conducted  by  ballot,  the  total  number  of 
names  to  appear  on  the  ballot  may  be  one  hundred  or  may  be 
several  hundred.  These  names  are  arranged  in  different  wm,y%^ 
according  to  the  Uws  of  the  different  states.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  which  is  considered  the  best  by  reformers,  the  nanses 
of  candidates  for  each  office  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  a 
"  blanket  "  ballot,  as  it  is  called  from  its  size,  and  the  elector 
places  a  mark  <^posite  the  names  of  such  candidates  as  be  may 
wish  to  vote  for.  Other  states.  New  York  for  exam|^,  have  tl«e 
blanket  system,  but  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  arranged  ia 
party  columns.  Still  other  states  allow  the  grouping  on  one 
ballot  of  all  the  candidates  of  a  single  party,  and  there  would  l>e 
therefore  as  many  separate  ballots  in  such  states  as  there 
parties  in  the  field. 
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Tlw  qoftliikatioiis.for  voting,  while  varying  in  the  different 
lUUs  in  dcUib,  are  in  their  main  features  the  same  throughout 
tJK  Unioo.  A  residence  in  the  state  is  required  of  from  three 
Doaths  to  two  years.  Residence  is  also  necessary,  but  for  a 
iborter  period,  in  the  county,  dty  or  town,  or  voting  precinct. 
A  few  states  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Some  require 
that  the  voter  slull  be  abk  to  read  wad  understand  the  G>nstitu- 
tioo.  This  latter  qualification  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Southern  states,  partly  at  least  to  disqualify  the  ignorant 
coloured  voters.  In  all,  or  practically  all,  the  states  idiots, 
cofivicts  and  the  insane  are  disqualified;  in  some  states  paupers; 
b  some  of  the  Western  states  the  Chinese.  In  some  states 
vonen  are  allowed  to  vote  on  certain  questions,  or  for  the 
candidates  for  certain  offices,  especially  school  offidak;  and  in 
four  of  the  Western  states  women  have  the  same  rights  of 
nffrage  as  men.  The  number  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
bot  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  right,  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  states  and  according  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  election. 
As  a  general  rule,  but  subject  to  exceptions,  the  national  elections 
caO  out  the  largest  number,  the  state  elections  next,  and  the  local 
dcctioDS  the  smallest  number  of  voters.  In  an  exciting  national 
electioo  between  80  and  90%  of  the  qualified  voters  actually 
vote,  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  in  Great  Britain  or 
Germany. 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards  a  decrease  both 
in  (he  number  and  in  the  frequency  of  elections.  A  president  and 
vice-president  are  voted  for  every  fourth  year,  in  the  years 
divis3)le  by  four,  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
of  Novembtf  .  Members  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tifcs  are  chosen  for  two  years  on  the  even-numbered  years. 
State  and  local  elections  take  place  in  accordance  with  state  Uws, 
and  nuy  or  may  not  be  on  the  same  day  as  the  national  elections.- 
Origiaally  the  inle  was  for  the  states  to  hold  annual  elections;  in 
fact,  to  strongly  did  the  feeling  prevail  of  the  need  in  a  democratic 
csaotry  for  frequent  elections,  that  the  maxim  "  where  annual 
ffectioos  end,  tyranny  begins,"  became  a  political  proverb.  But 
flpioioo  padually  changed  even  in  the  older  or  Eastern  states, 
aiid  in  igoQ  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  states 
m  the  Union  holding  aimual  elections  for  governor  and  both 
kMaes  of  the  state  I^islature.  In  the  Western  states  especially 
state  officers  are  chosen  for  longer  terms— in  the  case  of  the 
fovcnior  often  for  four  years — ^and  the  number  of  elections  has 
cocre^ioiidia^y  decreased.  Another  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the 
•inaber  of  elections  is  the  growing  practice  of  holding  all  the 
ekctioas  of  any  year  on  one  and  the  same  day.  Before  the  Civil 
War  Pcsa^Ivania  held  its  state  elections  several  months  before 
the  natiooal  elections.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  until  1885  and  1881 
mpectivdy,  held  their  state  elections  early  in  October.  Maine, 
Vemont  and  Ariiansas  keep  to  September.  The  selection  of  one 
day  in  the  year  for  all  elections  held  in  that  year  has  resulted 
is  s  coandcrable  decrease  in  the  total  number. 

Another  tendency  of  recent  years,  but  not  so  pronounced,  is  to 
hold  local  dections  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  off  "  year;  that  is, 
00  the  odd-numbered  year,  when  no  national  election  is  held. 
The  object  of  this  reform  is  to  encourage  independent  voting. 
The  average  American  dtiaen  is  only  too  prone  to  carry  his 
eatioaal  p^tical  predilections  into  local  elections,  and  to  vote  for 
thekxal  Bominees  of  his  party,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
fitaeas  of  candidates  and  the  fundamental  difference  of  issues 
iavohred.  This  tendency  to  vote  the  entire  party  ticket  is  the 
iBore  prononnoed  because  under  the  system  of  voting  in  use  in 
Bany  of  the  states  all  the  candidates  of  the  party  are  arranged  on 
«oc  ticket,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  vote  a  straight  or  unaltered 
ticket  than  to  change  or  "  scratch  "  it.  Again,  the  voter, 
cspedaDy  the  ignorant  one,  refrains  from  scratching  his  ticket, 
kst  ia  Nme  vray  he  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  technicalities 
>f  the  law  and  his  vote  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  local 
ckctioos  are  held  on  the  "  off  "  or  odd  year,  and  there  be  no 
uiioaal  or  state  candidates,  the  voter  feels  much  more  free  to 
iriect  ody  those  candidates  whom  he  considers  best  qualified  for 
tk  various  offices. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  purity  of  elections  It  is 


difficult  to  apeak  with  precision.  In  many  of  the  states,  especi- 
ally those  with  an  enlightened  public  q>irit,  such  as  most  of  the 
New  England  states  and  many  of  the  North- Western,  the  elections 
are  fairly  conducted,  there  being  no  intimidation  at  adl,  little  or  no 
bribery,  and  an  honest  count  It  can  safely  be  said  that  through 
the  Union  as  a  whole  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
decidedly  towards  greater  honesty  of  elections.  This  is  owing  to 
a  number  of  causes:  (i)The  selection  of  a  sin^e  day  /or  all 
elections,  and  the  consequent  immense  number  voting  on  that 
day.  Some  years  ago,  when  for  instance  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
dections  were  hdd  a  few  weeks  before  the  general  dection,  each 
party  strained  every  nerve  to  carry  them,  for  the  sake  of  prestige 
and  the  influence  on  other  states.  In  fact,  presidential  dections 
were  often  fdt  to  turn  on  the  result  in  these  eariy  voting  states, 
and  the  party  managers  vrere  none  too  scrupulous  in  the  means 
emptoyed  to  cany  them.  Bribery  has  decreased  in  such  states 
since  Uie  change  of  dection  day  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
(a)  The  enactment  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  or 
secret  ballot  (q.v.)  lavrs.  These  have  led  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  and  hence  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  have  prevented 
intimkiation  and  bribery.  (3)  Educational  or  other  such  test, 
more  particularly  in  the  Southern  states,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
exclude  the  coloured,  and  especially  the  ignorant  coloured,  voters 
from  the  polls.  In  those  southern  states  in  which  the  coloured 
vote  was  large,  and  still  more  in  those  in  which  it  was  the  majority, 
it  was  felt  among  the  whites  that  intimidation  or  ballot-box 
stuffing  vras  justified  by  the  necessity  of  white  supremacy.  With 
the  elimination  of  the  coloured  vote  by  educational  or  other  tests 
the  honesty  of  dections  has  increased.  (4)  The  enactment  of  new 
and  more  stringent  registration  lavrs.  Under  these  lavrs  only 
those  persons  «re  allowed  to  vote  whose  names  have  been  placed 
on  the  rolls  a  certain  number  of  days  or  months  before  dection. 
These  rolls  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  the  names  may  be 
challenged  at  the  polls,  and  "  colonization "  or  repeating  is 
therefore  almost  impossible,  (s)  The  reform  of  the  dvil  service 
and  the  gradual  dimination  of  the  vidous  prindple  of "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils."  With  the  reform  of  the  dvil  service 
elections  become  le»  a  scramble  for  office  and  more  a  contest  of 
political  or  economic  prindple.  Thty  bring  into  the  field, 
therefore,  a  better  dass  of  candidates.  (6)  The  enactment  in  a 
number  of  states  of  various  other  lavra  f  orthe  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices,  for  the  publication  of  campaign  expenses,  and  for  the 
prohibition  of  party  workers  from  coming  within  a  certain 
q>ecified  distance  of  the  polls.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  an  act  passed  in  1893,  and  subsequently  amended, 
provides  that  political  committees  shall  file  a  full  statement,  duly 
sworn  to,  of  all  campaign  expenditures  made  by  them.  The  act 
applies  to  all  public  dections  except  that  of  town  officers,  and  also 
covers  nomiimtions  by  caucuses  and  conventions  as  well.  Apart 
from  his  personal  expenses  such  as  postage,  travelling  expenses, 
&c.,  aP  candidate  is  prohibited  from  q;>ending  anything  himself  to 
promote  dther  his  nomination  or  his  election,  but  he  is  allowed 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  political  committee.  The  law 
places  no  limit  on  the  amount  that  these  committees  may  spend. 
The  reform  sought  by  the  law  is  thorough  publidty,  and  not  only 
are  details  of  recdpts  and  expenditures  to  be  published,  but  the 
names  of  contributors  and  the  amount  of  thdr  contributions.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  the  act  which  seeks  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  relies  in  like  manner  on  the  efficacy  of  publidty,  but 
it  is  less  effective  than  the  Massachusetts  law  in  that  it  provides 
simply  for  the  filing  by  the  candidates  thenudvcs  of  sworn 
statements  of  thdr  ovm  expenses.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
thdr  contributing  to  political  committees,  and  the  financial 
methods  and  the  amounts  expended  by  such  committees  are  not 
made  public.  But  behind  all  these  causes  that  have  led  to  more 
honest  elections  lies  the  still  greater  one  of  a  healthier  public 
spirit.  In  the  reaction  following  the  Civil  War  all  reforms  halted. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  and  healthier  interest  has  sprung 
up  in  things  pc^'tical;  and  one  result  of  this  improved  dvic 
qnrit  is  seen  in  the  various  laws  for  purification  of  dections.  It 
may  now  be  safdy  affirmed  that  in  the  majority  of  states  the 
dections  are  honestly  conducted;  that  intimidation,  bribery, 
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Stuffing  of  the  ballot  boxes  or  other  forms  of  corruption,  when 
they  exist,  are  owing  in  large  measure  to  temporary  or  local 
causes;  and  that  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards 
a  decrease  in  all  forms  of  corruption. 

The  expenses  connected  with  elections,  such  as  the  renting  and 
preparing  of  the  polling-places,  the  payment  of  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  who  conduct  the  elections  and  count  the  vote,  are 
borne  by  the  community.  A  candidate  therefore  is  not,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  liable  to  any  expense  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  commonly  contribute  to  the  party  treasury, 
though  in  the  case  of  certain  candidates,  particularly  those  for  the 
presidency  and  for  judicial  offices,  financial  contributions  are  not 
general.  The  amount  of  a  candidate's  contribution  varies 
greatly,  According  to  the  office  sought,  the  state  in  which  he  lives, 
and  his  private  wealth.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  district  in  New 
York,  a  candidate  for  Congress  is  credibly  believed  to  have  spent 
at  one  election  $50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Congressional 
election  in  a  certain  district  in  Massachusetts,  the  only  ex- 
penditure of  one  of  the  candidates  was  for  the  two^ent  stamp 
placed  on  his  letter  of  acceptance.  No  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  expended  can  be  made.  It  is,  however,  the  conclusion  of 
Mr  Bryce,  in  his  American  Camnumwealih,  that  as  a  rule  a  seat  in 
Congress  costs  the  candidate  less  than  a  seat  for  a  county 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons.    (See  also  Ballot.) 

BLBCTION*  in  English  law,  the  obligation  imposed  upon  a 
party  by  courts  of  equity  to  choose  between  two  inconsistent 
or  alternative  rights  or  claims  in  cases  where  there  is  a  clear 
intention  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  one  that  he  should 
not  enjoy  both.  Thus  a  testator  died  seized  of  property  in  fee 
simple  and  in  fee  tail — he  had  two  daughters,  and  devised  the 
fee  simple  property  to  one  and  the  entailed  property  to  the  other; 
the  first  one  claimed  to  have  her  share  of  the  entailed  property 
as  coparcener  and  also  to  retain  the  benefit  she  took  under  the 
will.  It  was  held  that  she  was  put  to  her  election  whether  she 
would  take  tmder  the  will  and  renounce  her  claim  to  the  entailed 
property  or  take  against  the  will,  in  which  case  she  must  renounce 
the  benefits  she  took  under  the  will  in  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  compensate  her  sister.  As  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  is 
compensation,  a  person  electing  against  a  document  does  not 
lose  all  his  rights  under  it,  but  the  court  will  sequester  so  much 
only  of  the  benefit  intended  for  him  as  will  compensate  the  persons 
disappointed  by  his  election.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary 
that  there  shoidd  be  a  free  and  disposable  fund  passing  by  the 
instrument  from  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  the  event 
of  election  against  the  will.  If,  therefore,  a  man  having  a  special 
power  of  appointment  appoint  the  fund  equally  between  two 
persons,  one  being  an  object  of  the  power  and  the  other  not  an 
object,  no  question  of  election  arises,  but  the  appointment  to 
the  person  not  an  object  is  bad. 

Election,  though  generally  arising  In  cases  of  wills,  may  also 
arise  in  the  case  of  a  deed.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to 
be  observed.  In  the  case  of  a  will  a  dear  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  testator  that  he  meant  to  dispose  of  property  not  his  own 
must  be  shown,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  as  to  this. 
In  the  case  of  a  deed,  however,  no  such  intention  need  be  shown, 
for  if  a  deed  confers  a  benefit  and  imposes  a  liability  on  the  same 
person  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  the  other, 
but  this  must  be  distinguished  from  cases  where  two  separate 
gifts  are  given  to  a  person,  one  beneficial  and  the  other  onerous. 
In  such  a  case  no  question  of  election  arises  and  he  may  take 
the  one  and  reject  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  words 
used  which  make  the  one  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
other. 

Election  is  either  express,  e.g.  by  deed,  or  implied;  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty 
whether  there  has  in  fact  been  an  election  or  not;  each  case 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  but  quite 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  person  who  has  elected  must 
have  been  capable  of  electing,  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
himself  of  the  relative  value  of  the  properties  between  which 
he  has  elected.    In  the  case  of  infants  the  court  will  sometimes 


elect  after  an  inquiry  as  to  which  course  is  the  moft  advantacieoas. 
or  if  there  is  no  immediate  urgency,  will  allow  the  matter  to  stand 
over  till  the  infant  attains  his  majority.  In  the  cases  of  ntarried 
women  and  lunatics  the  courts  lirill  exercise  the  right  for  ihcm. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parties  have  so  dealt  with 
the  property  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  disturb  it;  in 
such  cases  the  court  will  not  interfere  in  order  to  allow  of 
election. 

ELECTORAL  OOIIIIISSION,  in  United  States  history,  a 
commission  created  to  settle  the  disputed  presidential  dection 
of  1876.  In  this  election  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  received  184  uncontested  electoral  votes,  and  Ruther* 
ford  B.  Hayes,  the  Republican  candidate,  163.*  The  states  of 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  South  CaroUna,  with  a  total 
of  22  votes,  each  sent  in  two  sets  of  electoral  ballots,*  and  from 
each  Of  these  states  except  Oregon  one  set  gave  the  whole  vote 
to  TUden  and  the  other  gave  the  whole  vote  to  Hayes.  From 
Oregon  one  set  of  ballots  gave  the  three  electoral  votes  of  the 
state  to  Hayes;  the  other  gave  two  votes  to  Hayes  and  one  to 
Tilden. 

The  election  of  a  president  is  a  complex  proceeding,  the  method 
being  indicated  partly  in  the  Constitution,  and  being  partly  left 
to  Congress  and  partly  to  the  states.  The  manner  of  selecting 
the  electors  is  left  to  state  law;  the  electoral  ballots  are  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  "  shall,  in  the  presence  oi 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  cotmted."  Concerning  this  provision 
many  questions  of  vital  importance  arose  in  1876:  Did  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  count  the  votes,  the  houses  being  mere 
witnesses;  or  did  the  houses  count  them,  the  president's  duties 
being  merely  ministerial  ?  Did  counting  imply  the  determinalion 
of  what  should  be  counted,  or  was  it  a  mere  arithmetical  process; 
that  is,  did  the  Constitution  itself  afford  a  method  of  settling^ 
disputed  returns,  or  was  thu  left  to  legislation  by  Congress? 
Might  Congress  or  an  officer  of  the  Senate  go  behind  a  state's 
certificate  and  review  the  acts  of  its  certifying  officials  ?  Might 
it  go  further  and  examine  into  the  choice  of  electors  ?  And  if 
it  had  such  powers,  might  it  delegate  them  to  a  commission? 
As  regards  the  procedure  of  Congress,  it  seems  that,  although 
in  eariy  years  the  president  of  the  Senate  not  only  performed  or 
overlooked  the  electoral  count  but  also  exercised  discretion  in 
some  matters  very  important  in  1876,  Congress  early  began  to 
assert  power,  and,  at  least  from  1821  onward,  controlled  the 
count,  claiming  complete  power.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Senate  in  1876  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans  and  the  House 
by  the  Democrats,  lessened  the  chances^  of  any  harmonious 
settlement  of  these  questions  by  Congress. '  The  country  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Hence  it  was  that  by  an  act  of  the 
29th  of  January  1877,  Congress  created  the  Electoral  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  contested  returns,  giving  it  "  the  same  powers, 
if  any  "  possessed  by  itself  in  the  premises,  the  decisions  to  stand 
unless  rejected  by  the  two  houses  separately.  The  commissioo 
was  composed  of  five  Democratic  and  five  Republican  Congress- 
men, two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  cither  party,  and  a 
fifth  justice  chosen  by  these  four.  As  its  members  of  the  com- 
mission the  Senate  chose  G.  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  O.  P. 
Morton  of  Indiana,  and  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
(Republicans) ,  and  A.  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio  and  T.  F.  Bayard 
of  Delaware  (Democrats).  The  House  chose  Henry  B.  Payne 
of  Ohio,  Eppa  Hunton  of  Virginia,  and  Josiah  G.  Abbott  of 
Massachusetts  (Democrats);  and  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio  (Republicans).  The 
Republican  judges  were  William  Strong  and  Samuel  F.  Miller; 
the  Democratic,  Nathan  Clifford  and  Stephen  J.  Field.  These 
four  chose  as  the  fifteenth  member  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 

*  The  election  of  a  vice-president  was,  of  course,  involved  also. 
William  A.  Wheeler  was  the  Republican  candidate,  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  the  Democratic. 

*A  second  set  of  electoral  ballots  had  also  been  sent  in  from 
Vermont,  where  Haves  had  received  a  popular  majority  vote  of 
24,000.  As  these  oallots  had  been  transmitted  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  president  of  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  them,  and 
was  sustainea  in  this  action  by  the  upper  House. 
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t  Rcptibliaui  Imt  the  only  member  not  selected  avowedly  as  a 
{ttrtisan.  As  counsel  for  the  Democratic  candidate  there  ap- 
plied before  the  commission  at  different  times  Charles  O'Conor 
o(  New  York,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  Lyman 
TWmbdl  of  Illinois,  R.  T.  Merrick  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ashbd  Green  of  New  Jersey,  Matthew  H.Carpenter  of  Wisconsin, 
Gcof^e  Hoadley  of  Ohio,  and  W.  C.  Whitney  of  New  York. 
W.  M.  Evarts  and  £.  W.  Stoughton  of  New  York  and  Samuel 
ShdUbaiier  and  Stanley  Matthews  of  Ohio  appeared  regularly 
ID  behalf  of  Mr  Hayes, 

The  popular  vote  seemed  to  indicate  that  Hayes  had  carried 
Soath  Carolina  and  Oregon,  and  Hlden  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
It  VIS  evident,  however,  that  Hayes  could  secure  the  185  votes 
Kcesaxy  to  elect  only  by  gaining  every  disputed  balloL  As 
the  choice  of  Republican  electors  in  Louisiana  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  rejection  of  several  thousand  Democratic  votes 
by  a  Repablicaai  returning  board,  the  Democrats  insisted  that 
the  commission  should  go  behind  the  returns  and  coirect  in- 
justice; the  Republicans  declared  that  the  state's  action  was 
final,  and  that  to  go  behind  the  returns  would  be  invading  its 
sovereignty.  When  this  matter  came  before  the  commission 
it  virtually  accepted  the  Republican  contention,  ruling  that  it 
could  not  go  behind  the  returns  except  on  the  superikial  issues 
of  manifest  fraud  therein  or  the  eligibility  of  electors  to  their 
office  under  the  Constitution;  that  is,  it  could  not  investigate 
antecedents  oi  fraud  or  misconduct  of  state  officials  in  the  results 
oertiiied.  All  vital  questions  were  settled  by  the  votes  of  eight 
RepabUcans  aiKi  seven  Democrats;  and  as  the  Republican 
Senate  would  never  concur  with  the  Democratic  House  in  over- 
riding the  decisions,  all  the  disputed  votes  were  awarded  to  Mr 
Hayes,  who  therefore  was  declared  dccted. 

The  strictly  partisan  votes  of  the  commission  and  the  adoption 
by  prominent  Democrats  and  Republicans,  both  within  and 
vithoat  the  commission,  of  an  attitude  toward  states-ri^ts 
prisd|des  quite  inconsistent  with  party  tenets  and  tendencies, 
have  ghrcn  rise  to  much  severe  criticism.  The  Democrats  and 
the  country,  however,  quietly  accepted  the  dedsioo.  The 
jodgncnts  underiying  it  were  two:  (r)  Ibat  Congress  rightly 
daimcd  the  power  to  settle  such  contests  within  the  limits  set; 
(3)  that,  as  Justice  Miller  said  regarding  these  limits,  the  people 
had  never  at  any.  time  intended  to  give  to  Congress,  the  power, 
by  Bamiag  the  electors,  to  **  decide  who  are  to  be  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Tilden  was  morally  entitled  to  the 
presdencyi,  and  the  correction  of  the  Louisiana  frauds  would 
certainly  have  given  satisfaction  then  and  increasing  satisfaction 
later,  in  the  retrospect,  to  the  country.  The  commission  might 
probably  have  corrected  the  frauds  without  exceeding,  its  Con- 
SreaioQal  precedents.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  its 
dedsioos  most"  be  recognized  by  all  save  ultra-nationalists  as 
tnier  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  promising  more  for 
the  good  of  the  country  than  wouldhave  been  the  principles 
aeocBary  to  a  contrary  decision. 

By  an  act  of  the  3rd  of  February  1887  the  electoral  procedure 
i»  regulated  in  grbat  detaiL  Under  this  act  determination  by  a 
stuc  of  electoral  disputes  is  oonclustve,  subject  to  certain 
faraafities  that  guarantee  definite  action  and  accurate  certifica- 
tion. These  formalities  constitute  "  regularity,'*  and  are  in  all 
cases  }odgable  by  Congress.  When  Congress  is  forced  by  the 
lack  or  evident  inoondusivenesB  of  state  action,  or  by  conflicting 
state  actioo,  to  dedde  disputes,  votes  ate  lost  unless  both 


AcTBoarrns.— J.  F:,  Rhodes,  Bishryeftke  Untied  Stales^  vol.- 7, 
comln  1873-1877  (New  York,  1906);  P.  L.  Haworth,  Tlu  Hayes- 
TSden  dispmted  FresidenHal  EUaitm  ef  1876  (Cleveland,  1906); 
J.  W.  Borfcsk  PoUHeal  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  3  (1888}.  pp.  633-653. 
'The  Law 01  the  Electoral  Count  *';  and  foi^ the  aources.  Senate 
MHcxfluHoas  Document  No.  5  (voL- 1),  and  House  Miscel.  Doc. 
Na.  13  ^voL  a).  44  Congress,  2  Session.— Own/  of  the  Electoral  Vole, 
Pntmimts  •/  Congress  and  ElectonU  Commission,— 'the  latter 
nntxal  with  Cenpessional Record,  vol.  S.  pt.  e,  44  Cong.,  s  Session ; 
aw  about  twenty  .volumes  of  evidence  on  the  state  elections  in- 
voked. The  volame  called  The  Presidential  CounU  (New  York, 
1^)  was  compiled  by  Mr  Tilden  and  his  secretary. 


BLBCT0R8  (Ger.  KwfUrslen,  from  KHren,  O.H.O.  kiosan^ 
choose,  elect,  and  FUrstf  prince),  a  body  of  German  princes; 
originally  seven  in  number,  with  whom  rested  the  election  oi 
the  German  king,  from  the  X3th  until  the  beginning  of  the  zgtli 
century.  The  German  kings,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  (9x9^36)  till  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century,  succeeded 
to  their  position  parUy  by  heredity,  and  partiy  by  election. 
Primitive  Germanic  practice  had  emphasized  the  element  of 
heredity.  Reges  ex  nobUilale  sumunt:  the  man  whom  a  German 
tribe  recognised.as  its  king  must  be  in  the  line  of  hereditary 
descent  from  Woden;  and  therefore  thei  genealogical  trees  of 
early  Teutonic  kings  (as,  for  instance,  in  England  those  of  the 
Kentish  and  West  Saxon  sovereigns)  are  carefully  constructed 
to  prove  that  descent  from  the  god  which  alone  will  constitute 
a  proper  tiUe  for  his  descendants.  Even  from  the  fint,  however, 
there  had  been  some  opening  for  election;  for  the.  principle  ox 
primogeniture  was  not  ol^rved,  and  there  might  be  several 
competing  candidates,  all  of  the  true  Woden  stock.  One  of 
these  competing  'candidates  would  have  to  be  recognized  (as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  said,  geceosan);  and  to  this  limited  extent 
Teutonic  kings  may  be  termed  elective  from  the  very  first.  In 
the  other  nations  of  western  Europe  this  element  of  election 
dwindled,  abd  the  principle  of  heredity  alone  received  legal 
recognition;  in  medieval  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  prindple 
of  heredity,  while  stUl  exercising  an  inevitable  natoral  force, 
sank  formally  into  the  backgrotmd,  and  legal  recognition  was 
finaUy  given  to  the  elective  principle.  De  facto,  therefore,  the 
prindple  of  heredity  exercises  in  Gernumy  a  great  influence, 
an  influence  never  more  striking  than  in  the  period  which  follows 
on  the  formal  recognition  of  the  elective  prindple,  when,  the 
Habsburgs  (like  the  Metelli  at  Rome)  falo  imperatores  fiwU: 
de  jure,  each  monarch  owes  his  accession  simply  and  soldy  t^ 
the  vote  of  an  electoral  college. 

This  difference  between  the  German  monarchy  and  the  other 
monarchies  of  western  Europe  may  be  explained  by  various 
considerations.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  what  seems 
apureacddent.  Whereas  the' Capetian  monuchs,  during  the 
three  hundred  years  that  followed  on  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet 
in  '987,  always  left  an  heir  male,  and  an' heir  male  of  full  age,- 
the  (knnan-  kings  again  and  again,  during  the  same  period, 
either  left  a  minor  to  succeed  to  their  throne,  or  left  no  issue 
at  aU.  The  prindple  of  heredity  bc^gan  to  fail  because  there 
were  no  heirs.  Again  the.  strength  of  tribal  feeling  in  Germany 
made  the  monarchy  into  a  prize,  which  must  not  be  the  apanage 
of  any  single  tribe,  but  must  circulate,  as  it  were,  from  Francom'an 
to  Saxon,  from  Saxon  to  Bavarian,  from  Bavarian  to  Franconian, 
from  Fhinoonian  to  Swabian; 'while  the  growing  power  of  the 
baronage,  and  its  habit  of  erecting  anti-kings  to  emphasize  its 
opposition  to  the  crown  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.),  coalesced  with  and  gave  new  force  to  the  action  of  tribal 
feelizig.  Lastiy,  the  fact  that  the  German  kings  were  also 
Roman  emperors  finally  and  irretrievably  consolidated  the  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  elective  prindple.  The  prindple  of 
heredity  had  never  held  any  great  sway  under  the  andent  Roman 
Empire  (see  under  Eixperob);  and  the  medieval  Empire, 
instituted  as  it  was  by  the  papacy,  came  definitely  under  the 
influence  of  ecdesiasticai  prepossessions  in  favour  of  election. 
The  church  had  substituted  for  that  descent  from  Woden,  which 
had  devated  the  old  pagan  kingi  to  their  thrones,  the  conception 
that  the  monarch  derived  his  crown  from  the  choice  of  God, 
after  the  manner  of  Saul;  and  the  theoretical  choice  of  God 
was  readily  tttmed  into  the  actual  choice  of  the  church,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  general  body  of  churchmen.  If  an  ordinary 
king  is  thus-regarded  by  the  church  as  essentially  dected^  much 
more  will  the  emperor,  connected  as  he  is  with  the  church  as 
one  of  its  officers,  be  hdd  to  be  also  dected;  and  as  a  bishop 
is  chosen  by  the  chapter  of  his  diocese,  so,  it  will  be  thought, 
must  the  emperor  be  chosen  by  some  corresponding  body  in  his 
empire.  Heredity  might  be  toleratul  in  a  mere  matter  of  king- 
ship; the  precious  trust  of  imperial  power  could  not  be  allowed 
to  descend  according  to-  tho  acddents  of  family  succession.  To 
Otto  of  Frdsing  {fiesta  Frid,  ii.  x)  it  is  already  a  point  of  xi^^t 
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vindicated  for  itsdf  by  the  excellency  of  the  Roman  Empixe, 
as  a  matter  of  singular  prerogative,  ^t  it  should  not  descend 
per  sanguinis  fropagi$iem,  sed  per  prindpnm  eUctione$n, 

The  accessions  of  Conrad  II.  (see  Wipo,  Vila  Cuonradit  c  trs), 
of  Lothair  H.  (see  NarraUo  de  dedione  LdAarU,  M.G.B,.  ScripU. 
zii.  p.  sio),  of  Conrad  III.  (see  Otto  of  Freising,  Ckroniccnt  vii. 
sa)  and  of  Frederick  I.  (see  Otto  of  Freising,  CesUt  Prid.  ii.  x) 
had  all  been  marked  by  an  dement,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
of  election,  Ihat  element  is  perhaps  most  considerable  in  the 
case  of  Lothair,  who  had  no  ri^ts  of  heredity  to  urge.  Here 
we  read  of  ten  princes  being  selected  from  the  princes  of  the 
various  duchies,  to  whose  chqice  the  rest  promise  to  assent,  and 
of  these  ten  selecting  three  candidates,  one  of  whom,  Lothair, 
is  finally  chosen  (apparently  by  the  whole  assembly)  in  a  some- 
what  tumultuary  fashipn.  In  this  case  the  electonl  assembly 
Would  seem  to  bcf  In  the  last  resort,  the  whole  diet  of  all  the 
princes.  But  a  de  facto  pre-eminence  in  the  act  of  election  is 
already,  during  the  lath  century,  enjoyed  by  the  three  Rhenish 
archbishops,  probably  because  of  the  part  they  afterwards 
played  M  the  coronation,  and  also  by  the  dukes  of  the  great 
duchies— possibly  because  of  the  part  Uiey  too  played,  as  vested 
for  the  time  with  the  great  offices  of  the  household,  at  the  corona- 
tion feast.'  Thus  at  the  election  of  Lothair  it  is  the  archbishop 
of  Mains  who  conducts  the  proceedings;  and  the  election  is 
not  held  to  be  final  until  the  duke  of  Bavaria  has  given  his  assent. 
The  fact  is  that,  votes  being  weighed  by  quality  as  wdl  as  by 
quantity  (see  Dm),  the  votes  of  the  archbishops  and  dukes, 
whidi  would  first  be  taken,  would  of  themsdves,  if  unanimous, 
decide  the  election.  To  prevent  tumultuary  elections,  it  was 
well  that  the  election  should  be  left  exdusivdy  with  these  great 
dignitaries;  and  this  is  what,  by  the  tniddle  of  the  X3th  century, 
had  eventually  beeb  done. 

The  chaos  of  the  interregnum  from  1x98  to'isxa  showed  the 
way  for  the  new  departure;  the  chaos  of  the  great  interregnum 
(x aso-x  273)  led  to  its  being  finally  taken.  The  decay  of  the  great 
duchies,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  class  of  princes  intd  a  dose 
corporation,  some  of  whose  members  were  the  equals  of  the  old 
dukes  in  power,  introduced  difficulties  and  doubts  Into  the 
practice  of  dection  which  haid  been  used  in  the  x  2th  century. 
The  contested  dection  of  the  interregnum  of  xxgS-xaxs  brought 
these  diflkulties  and  doubts  into  strong  rdicf.  The  famous 
bull  of  Innocent  III.  {Venerabilem),  in  which  he  dedded  for 
Olto  IV.  against  Philip  of  Swabia»  on  the  ground  that,  though 
he  had  fewer  votes  than  Philip;  he  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  those  ad  quos  principaliter  specfai  eieciio,  made  it  almost 
imperative  that  there  should  be  some  definition  of  these  prindpal 
electors.  The  most  famous  attempt  at  such  a  definition  is  that 
of  the  Saeksenspiegdt  which  was  followed,  or  combated,  by 
many  other  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
Eventually  the  contested  deaion  of  X357  brought  light  and 
definition.  Here  we  find  seven  potentates  acting — the  same 
seven  i^hom  the  Golden  Bull  recognizes  in  1356;  and  we  find 
these  seven  described  in  an  official  letter  to  the  pope,  as  principes 
9ocem  in  kujusmodi  eUciione  kabentes,  qiU  sunt  Hptem  numero. 
The  doctrine  thus  enundated  was  at  once  recdved.  The  pope 
acknowledged  it  in  two  bulls  (xa63);  a  cardinal,  in  a  commentary 
on  the  bull  Venerabilem  of  Innocent  III.,  recognised  it  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  erection  of  statues  of  the  seven  electors 
at  Aiz-Ia-C3iapelle  gave  the  doctrine  a  visible  and  outward 
expression. 

By  the  date  of  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Habsbuig  (xa73) 

the  seven  electors  may  be  regarded  as  a  definite  body,  with  an 

acknowledged  right.  But  the  definition  and  the  acknowledgment 

were  still  imperfect    (x)  The  compontion  of  the  dectoral  body 

was  uncertain  in  two  respects.    The  duke  of  Bavaria  daimed 

as  his  right  the  deaoral  vote  of  the  king  of  Bohemia;  and  the 

practice  of  partitio  in  dectoral  families  tended  to  raJae  further 

*  This  Is  the  view  of  the  Sodbefw^cer.  and  alK)  of  Albert  of  Stade 
(quoted  in  SchrSdcr,  pw  476.  n.  37) : ''  Palatinus  digit,  quia  dapifer  est; 
dux  Saxoniae,  quia  niarescalcus,  &c.  SchrOder  poinu  out  (p.  479, 
n.  45)  that  "  paitidpatton  in  the  coronation  feast  b  an  cxpras 
recognition  of  the  king  " ;  and  those  who  are  to  discharge  their  office  I 
in  the  one  must  have  had  a  prominent  voke  in  the  other.  I 


difficulties  about  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  The  (k>]den  Bull  of 
X356  settled  both  these  questions.  Bohemia  (of  which  Charles 
IV.,  the  author  of  the  Golden  Bull,  was  himself  the  king)  was 
assigned  the  electoral  vote  in  preiference  to  Bavaria;  and  a 
provision  annexing  the  dectoral  vote. to  a  definite  territory, 
declaring  that  territory  indivisible,  and  regulating  Its  descent 
by  the  rule  of  primogeniture  instead  of  partition,  swept  away  the 
old  difikultics  which  the  custom  of  partition  had  raised.  After 
1356  the  seven  electors  are  regularly  the  three  Rheiush  arch- 
bishops, Mainz,  Col<%ne  and  Trier,  and  four  lay  magnates,  the 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  three  former 
bdng  vested  with  the  three  archchancdlorships,  and  the  four 
latter  with  the  four  offices  of  the  royal  household  (see  Hocse- 
hold),  (a)  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors,  in  their  collective 
capadty  as  an  dectoral  college,  were  a  matter  of  disrate  with  the 
papacy. '  Tht  result  of  the  election,  whether  made,  as  at  first, 
by  the  princes  generally  or,  as  after  xa57,  by  the  seven  electors 
exdusivdy,  was  in  itsdf  simply  the  creation  of  a.  German  king 
— an  dectio  in  regem.  But  since  962  the  German  king  was  also, 
after  coronation  by  the  pope,  Roman  emperor.  Therefore  the 
election  had  a  double  result:  the  man  elected  was  not  only 
ek/Uus  in  regem,  but  also  promevendus  ad  imperinm.  The 
difficulty  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  promevendns. 
Was  the  king  elect  inantably  to  become  emperor?  or  did  the 
promotio  only  follow  at  the  discretion  of  the  pope,  if  be  thought 
the  king  dcct  fit  for  promotion?  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
according  to  what  standard,  did  the  pope -judge  of  such  fitxicss? 
Innocent  I^.  had  already  claimed,  in  the  bull  Venerabilem, 
(x)  that  the  electors  derived  their  power  of  dection,  so  far  as  it 
made  an  emperor,  from  the  Holy  See  (which  had  origiiully  **  trans- 
lated "  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West),  and  (a)  that  the 
papacy  had  a  jus  d  auOoritas  examinandi  personam  eUetam  in 
regem  et  promovendam  ad  imperium.  The  latter  daim  be  bad 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  anointed,  consecrated  and  crowned 
the  emperor— in  other  words,  that  he  gave  a  quritual  <^Bce 
according  to  spiritual  methods,  which  entitled  him  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  the  recipient  of  that  office,  as  a  bishop  inquires 
into  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  ordination.  Innocent  had  put 
forward  this  daim  as  a  ground  for  dedding  between  competing 
candidates:  Boniface  VUI.  pressed  the  claim  against  Albot  I. 
in  xa98,  even  though  his  dection  was  unanimous;  while  John 
XXn.  exerdsed  it  in  its  harshest  form,  when  in  X324  be  ex- 
communicated Louis  IV.  for  using  the  title  and  exerting  the 
rights  even  of  king  without  previous  papal  confirmation.  This 
action  ultimatdy  led  to  a  protest  from  the  dectors  themselves, 
whose  right  of  election  would  have  become  practically  meaning- 
less, if  such  assumptions  had  been  tolerated.  A  meeting  of  the 
dectors  {Kurverein)  at  Reuse  in  X338  declared  (and  the  dedara^ 
tion  was  reaffirmed  by  a  diet  at  Frankfort  in  the  same  year) 
that  postquam  aliquis  digitur  in  Imperatorem  nw  iScfem  ab 
Eiectoribus  Imperii  concordUer,  vd  majori  parte  eorundem,  ttatim 
ex  sda  decHone  est  Rex  verus  d  Imperalor  Romanuf  censendns 
,  ,  .  nee  Papac  sive  Sedis  Apostdieae  .  .  .  approbatione  .  .  . 
indigd.  The  doctrine  thus  positivdy  affirmed  at  Rense  is 
negatively  reaffirmed  in  the  Golden  Bull,  in  which  a  significant 
sUence  is  maintained  in  regard  to  papal  rights.  But  the  doctrine 
was  not  in  practice  followed:  Sigismund  hinisdf  did  not  venture 
to  dispense  with  papal  approbation. 

By  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  the  position  of  the  dectors, 
both  individually  and  as  a  corporate  body,  had  become  definite 
and  precise.  Individually,  they  were  <Ustinguished  from  all 
other  princes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Indivisibility  of  their 
territories  and  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture  which  secured 
that  indivisibility;  and  they  were  still  further  distinguished  by 
the  foct  that  their  person,  like  that  of  the  emperor  himsdf ,  was 
protected  by  the  law  of  treason,  while  their  territories  were  only 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  courts.  They  were 
independent  territorial  soverdgns;  and  their  position  was  at 
once  the  envy  and  the  ideal  of  the  other  princes  of  Gennnny. 
Such  had  been  the  policy  of  Charies  IV. ;  and  thus  had  he,  in  the 
GoUen  Bull,  sought  to  magnify  the  seven  dectors,  and  himself 
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IS  oneof  tbe  seren,  in  Ms  captdty  of  king  of  Bohemia,  even  at 
Uie  ezpcsse  of  the  Empire,  and  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
emperor.  Poweif nl  as  they  were,  however,  in  their  individual 
opadty,  the  electors  showed  themselves  no  less  powerful  as  a 
corporate  body.  As  such  a  corporate  body,  ihty  may  be  oon- 
lidatd  from  three  different  points  of  view,  and  as  acting  in 
three  dUTerent  capacities.  They  are  an  electoral  body,  choosing 
each'  incccssive  emperor;  they  are  one  of  the  three  colleges  of 
tbe  imperial  diet  (see  Dm);  and  they  are  also  an  electoral 
vdIob  {KurfUrslemerein),  acdng  as  a  separate  and  independent 
political  oigan  even  after  the  election,  and  during  the  reign,  of 
tbe  nooarcfa.  It  was  in.  Ais  last  capacity  that  they  had  met  at 
Rense  in  133ft;  and  in  the  same  capacity  they  acted  repeatedly 
(hviag  the  15U1  century.  According  to  the  Golden  Bull,  such 
neetings  were  to  be  annual,  and  Uieir  deliberations  were  to 
OHiceni  "the  safetv  of  the  Empire  and  the  world/'  Annual 
tbey  never  were;  but  occasionally  they  became  of  great  im- 
poctaacc*  In  1434,  during  the  attempt  at  reform  occasioned  by 
the  iaihtfe  of  Coman  arms  against  the  Hussites,  the  KurfUnlett' 
«m«  acted,  or  at  least  it  ^med  to  act,  as  the  predominant 
partner  in  a  duumvirate,  in  which  the  unsuccessful  Sii^smund 
ms  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Frederick  m. — a  reign  in  which  the  interests  of  Austria 
were  cherished,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  neglected,  by 
that  apathetic  yet  tenadous  emperor— the  electors  once  more 
tttemptcd,  in  the.  year  1453,  to  erect  a  new  central  government 
la  place  of  the  emperor,  a  government  which,  if  not  conducted 
by  themselves  directly  in  their  capadty  of  a  KurfUrstemerein, 
ihoakl  at  any  rate  be  under  their  influence  and  controL  So, 
tbcy  hoped,  Gormany  might  be  able  to  make  head  against  that 
papal  aggression,  to  which  Frederick  had  yidded,  and  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  that  crusade  against  the  Turks,  which  he  had 
Bcglectcd.  Like  the  previous  attempt  at  reform  during  the 
Husite  wars,  the  scheme  came  to  nothing;  the  forces  of  disuiMon 
ia  Germany  were  too  strong  for  any  central  government,  whether 
mosaiducal  and  controlled  by  the  emperor,  or  oligarchical  and 
controlled  by  the.dectors.  But  a  final  attempt,  the  most 
(tiemioDs  of  all,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Maxixnilian  I.,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Bertdd,  dector  and  archbishop  of  Bfainz. 
The  comidl  of  1500,  in  which  the  electors  (with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia)  were  to  have  sat,  and  which  would  have 
been  oader  their  contrd,  represents  the  last  effective  attempt 
at  a  real  JUkhsregimetU.  Inevitably,  however,  it  shipwrecked 
oa  tbe  opposition  of  Maximilian;  and  though  the  attempt  was 
again  made  between  1521  and  1530,  the  idea  of  a  real  central 
govemflient  under  the  control  of  the  electors  perished,  and  the 
development  of  local  administration  by  the  drde  took  its  place. 

Ia  the  course  of  the  x6th  century  a  new  right  came  to  be 
tierciwd  by  the  electors.  As  an  dectoral  body  (that  is  to  say, 
in  the  fiixst  of  the  three  capadties  distinguished  above),  they 
daimed,  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  in  15 19  and  at  subsequent 
elections,  to  impose  conditions  on  the  dected  monarch,  and  to 
determine  the  terms  on  which  he  should  exercise  his  office  in 
the  ooorse  of  his  reign.  This  Wahkapilulation,  similar  to  the 
faOa  C^inenia  which  limited  the  dected  kings  of  Pohind,  was 
kit  by  the  diet  to  the  discretion  of  the  doctors,  though  after 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  an  attempt  was  made,  with  some  little 
ncccss,>  to  turn  the  capitulation  into  a  matter  of  legislative 
naftment  by  the  diet.  From  this  time  onwards  the  only  fact  of 
isportaaoe  in  the  history  of  the  doctors  is  the  change  which 
took  phoe  ia  the  composition  of  their  body  during  the  17th 
sad  18th  centuries.  From  the  Golden  Bull  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1356-1648)  the  composition  of  the  electoral  body 
had  remained  unchanged.  In  1623,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  vote  of  the  count  palatine  of  the 
khinc  had  been  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  the  vote,  with  the  office  of  imperial  butler 
*^  it  carried,  was  left  to  Bavaria,  while  an  eighth  vote,  along 
*iih  the  new  office  of  imperial  treasurer,  was  created  for  the 
fnat  palatine.  In  1708  a  ninth  vote,  along  with  the  office  of 
■venal  standard-bearer,   was  created  for  Hanover;   while 

'See Schrtdcr**  Uh/buck  d€r  dtutuken  RechisgesckichU,  p.  8aa 


finally,  in  1778,  the  vote  of  Bavaria  and  the  office  of  imperial 
butler  returned  to  the  counts  palatine,  as  heirs  of  the  duchy, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  line,  whOe  the  new  vote  created 
for  the  Palatinate  in  1648,  with  the  office  of  imperial  treasurer, 
was  transferred  to  Brunswick-Lflneburg  (Hanover)  in  lieu  of  the 
one  whicJi  this  house  already  hdd.  In  x8o6,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  electors  ceased  to  exist. 

LrrsRATURB.— T.  Lindner,  DU  deutseJun  Kihtinwaklen  mud  dU 
EMUUhMgdts  fCuHirstentttms  (1893).  and  Der  Hergang  bet  den 
deulscken  KduigstoaUem  (i8qq);  R.  KarchhOfer.  Zur  Entstehmg  des 
KmrkoUegiums  (i^3);  W.  Mauxenbrecber,  GesckkkU  der  deutschen 
KinigswakUm  (1889);  and  G.  Blondd,  Etud4  sur  FridSric  11, 
p.  37  aqq.  See  also  J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire  (edition  of  1904), 
c.  ix.:  and  R.  Schr«der,  Uhrbmk  der  deidseke»  Eechtsgescktckte, 
pp.  47I-48Z  and  8i9-83a  (£.  Ba.) 

BLECTRA  CHXixrpa),  '*  the  bright  one,*'  in  Greek  mythology, 
(i)  One  of  the  seven  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plelone. 
She  is  dosdy  connected  with  the  old  constellation  worship  and 
the  religion  of  Samothrace,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cabdri  (^.v.), 
where  she  was  generally  supposed  to  dwelL  By  Zeus  she  was  the 
mother  of  Dardanus,  lasion  (or  E<^tion),  and  Harmonia;  but  in 
the  Italian  tradition,  which  represented  Italy  as  the  original 
home  of  the  Trojans,  Dardanus  was  her  son  by  a  king  of  Italy 
named  Cozythus.  After  htt  amour  with  Zeus,  Electra  fled  to  the 
Palladium  as  a  suppliant,  but  Athena,  enraged  that  it  had  been 
touched  by  one  who  was  no  longer  a  maiden,  flung  Elytra  and 
the  image  from  heaven  to  earth,  where  it  was  found  by  Uus,  and 
taken  by  him  to  Ilium;  according  to  another  tradition,  Electra 
herself  took  it  to  Ilium,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  Dardanus  (SchoL 
Eurip.  Pkoeii,  1136).  In  her  grief  at  ther  destruction  of  the  dty 
she  plucked  out  her  hair  and  was  dianged  into  a  comet;  in 
another  version  Electra  and  her  six  sisters  had  been  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  Pleiades,  and  the  star  which  she  represented  lost 
its  brilliancy  after  the  fall  of  TToy.  Electra's  connexion  with 
Samothrace  (where  she  was  also  called  Electryone  and  Strategis) 
is  shown  by  the  localization  of  the  carrying  off  of  her  reputed 
daughter  Harmonia  by  Cadmus,  and  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Athenicon  (the  author  of  a  work  on  Samothrace  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  i.  917),  the  Cabdri  were 
Dardanus  and  lasion.  The  gate  Electra  at  Thebes  and  the 
fabulous  island  Electris  were  said  to  have  been  called  after  her 
(Apollodorus  iiL  la  zs;  Servius  on  Am,  uL  167,  viL  307,  z.  273, 
Ceorg.  i.  138). 

(3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  sister  of 
Orestes  and  Iphigenda.  She  does  not  appear  in  Homer,  although 
according  to  Xanthus  (regarded  by  some  as  a  fictitious  personage), 
to  whom  Stesichorus  was  indebted  for  much  in  his  Oresteia,  she 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Laodice,  and  was  called  Electra 
because  she  remained  so  long  unmarried  CA-Mcrpa).  She  was 
said  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  poem  of  Stesichorus, 
and  subsequently  became  a  favourite  figure  in  tragedy.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  on  his  return  from  TToy  by  her  mother 
and  Aegisthus,  she  saved  the  life  of  her  brother  Orestes  by 
sending  him  out  of  the  country  to  Strophfus,  king  of  Phanote  in 
Phods,  who  had  him  brought  up  with  his  own  son  Pylades. 
Electra,  cruelly  01-treated  by  Clytaemnestra  and  her  paramour, 
never  loses  hope  that  her  brother  will  return  to  avenge  his  father. 
When  grown  up,  Orestes,  in  response  to  frequent  messages  from 
his  sister,  secretly  repairs  with  Pyhdes  to  Argos,  where  he 
pretends  to  be  a  messenger  from  Strophius  bringing  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Orestes.  Bdng  admitted  to  the  palace,  he  slays 
both  Aegisthus  and  Gytaemnestra.  According  to  another  story 
(Hyginus,  Fob.  133),  Electra,  having  recdved  a  false  report  that 
Orestes  and  Pylades  had  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis  in  Tauris, 
went  to  consult  the  orade  at  Ddphi.  In  the  meantime  Aletes, 
the  son  of  Aegisthus,  seized  the  throne  of  Mycenae.  Her  arrival 
at  Delphi  coindded  with  that  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenda.  The 
same  messenger,  who  had  already  communicated  the  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Orestes,  informed  her  that  he  had  been  ^ain  by 
Iphigeneia.  Electra  in  her  rage  seized  a  burning  brand  from 
the  altar,  intending  to  blind  her  sister;  but  at  the  critical 
moment  Orestes  appeared,  recognition  took  place,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  returned  to  Mycenae.    Aletes  was  slain  by  Orestes,  and 
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Elccln  bccuna  the  wife  of  P]4ide>.  Tbe  •torjr  of  El«tn  .  . 
•Inject  of  the  Cialfluri  of  Aochylw,  lie  Blcdia  of  Sophoclo 
'   'le  EUcIra  of  Euripidit.   It  b  in  tlie  Sopboclcu  pUy  Hut 
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itioductioo  to  hli  editiDO  o(  tbe 

T  EixcnoeTATic)    HACBINB.   1  muliiac 

tg  by  '"■""■^  01  other  power  for  transform  lug  mechuucal 

Lo  electric  eoeror  in  tbe  fono  of  electrojlslic  cbuges  of 

o  lepinle  conduclon.     El«tlDit»tic 

3  uv  of  two  kindi:  (1)  FrictuoAl,  and  {3)  Influence 

Priaiimal  Uodma. — A  piimltlve  tona  of  frictioul  eledricil 
nuchiDe  »*>  coDiliucled  about  i66j  by  Otlo  tod  Gucricke 
(1601-1686).  It  coniiiled  of  a  ^be  of  lulphui  £ied  on  an  aiii 
and  rotated  by  a  irincb,  aed  It  *u  electrically  eidted  by  tbe 
friction  ol  warm  handa  bdd  acaiou  it.  Sit  Isaac  Newton 
appcin  to  have  been  the  first  lo  UM  a  gkw  globe  instead  of 
aulphar  (Pplia,  Sth  Query).  F.  Hawkibee  Id  1709  also  used  a 
nvohring  gliii  globe.  A  metal  chain  itiiing  on  the  globe  sccved 
to  collKt  the  charge.  Later  C.  H.  Base  (i;ia-i76i},  of  Wiiten- 
be^i  added  the  prima  conductor,  an  insulated  tube  or  cylinder 
npported  on  silk  strings,  and  J,  H.  Winkler  (1703-1770], 
profenoi  of  pbyiici  at  Leipag,  substituted  a  leather  cushion  for 
the  hand.  Andieas  Gordon  (1711-1751)  of  Eriurt,  a  Scotch 
BenedicUne  monk,  fint  used  atfisscylindec  in  place  of  aspbere. 
Jesse  Ranuden  {iin-tltxt)  in  i768o>nstruct^hii'well-known 
form  of  plate  electrical  machine  (fig.  1).  A  glau  plate  fixed  to  a 
wooden  or  metal  shall  is  routed  by  a  ninch.  It  passa  between 
two  rubbers  made  of  leather,  and  is  partly  covered  with  two  silk 
aprons  which  extend  over  quadrants  of  its  surface.  Juar  be!o* 
the  places  where  the  aprons  terminate,  tbe  glass  is  embraced  by 
two  insulated  melal  forks  having  the  sharp  points  projecting 
toward*  tbe  glass,  but  not  quite  touching  it.  Ihe  glass  is 
eidted  positively  by  friction  with  Ihe  rubbers,  and  the  charge  is 
drawn.  oS  by  the  action  of  the  points  which,  when  acted  upon 
inductively,  discbarge  negative  electricity  against  It.  The 
lianlited  conductor  to  which  the  points  are  connecied  therefore 
becomes  positively  electri- 
fied. The  cushions  must 
be  connected  to  earth  to 
remove  the  negative  elec- 
tricity which  auumulates 
on  them-     It  waa  found 

better  if  the  rubbers  were 
covered  with  bisulphide  of 
tin  or  with  F.  von  Kien- 
mayer's  amalgam,  consist- 
log  o(  one  part  of  linc,  one 
of  tin  and  two  of  mer- 
cury.    Tbe  cuihionl  were 


(i7S7)consistcil  ofaglaas 

cylinder   with    two   insu- 

\    lated    conductors,    called 

F   prime  conductors,  on  ^ass 

legs  placed  near  it.    One 

if  these  carried  the  leatber 

eiading  cushion*  and  Ihe 

:nding  over  the 


Fic.  1- — Ramiden'selcctrka]  macfaiac- 

other  the  collecting  metal  pdi 

cylinder  from  the  cushion  almost  to  tbe  polnis.    Tht 

smeared  irith  amalgam.     The  lunctlon  of  the  1 


Infuenci  ifacfa'iiu.— Frictlonal  machines 
quite  supeneded  by  the  second  dan  of  insi 
Lbove,  namely,  influence  machines.     These  operate  by  dectro- 
'    induction  and  convert  mechanical  wori  into  electratlatic 


two  Leydenjais  with 
large  toias  knobs,  A 
ud  B,to  stand  on  the 
ground  (fig.  >).  Let 
one  jar  be  Initially 
charged  with  positive  eli 
Ihe  other  with  negative,  ana  let  I 
connected  to  earth.  Imagine  two  Insulated  ball*  A'  and  B' 
so  held  that  A' is  near  A  and  B'i)  near  B.  Then  tbe  posltinc 
charge  on  A  induces  tsra  charges  On  A',  via.:  ■  negative 
on  the  side  nearest  and  a  po«ilive  on  the  side  moat  removed. 
Likewise  the  negative  cba^  on  B  induces  a  positive  charge 
on  Ibe  tide  of  B'  neare*!  lo  it  and  r^iels  negative  eleclriciiy  U 
faiiide.    Nest  let  the  balls  A' and  B' be  connected  logeibo 


itbya 


■etia 


Ltly  removed.  Then  A'  will  be  left  negatively 
eiectnoea  and  B'  will  be  left  positively  electrified.  Suppose 
thalA'andB'  are  then  made  to  change  places.  To  do  this  vt 
shall  have  to  eiert  energy  to  remove  A' against  Ihe  attiactioD 
of  A  and  B' against  the  allraclioo  of  B.  Finally  let  A'  be 
brought  in  contact  with  B  and  B'  witb  A.  Tbe  ball  A'  will  give 
upiitcbaigeof  negative  electriciiy  to  the  Leyden  jarB,  and  Ibe 
ball  B' will  give  up  its  positive  charge  to  Ibe  Leyden  ]ai  A. 
lliis  transfer,  will  take  place  because  the  inner  coatings  of  the 
Leyden  jar*  have  greatci  capadiy  with  respect  lo  the  earth  than 
Ihe  ball*.  Hence  the  charges  of  the  jan  will  be  Increased.  Tlte 
balls  A'andB'  arc  then  practically  discharged,  and  the  above 
cycle  of  operarions  may  be  repealed.  Hence,  however  amatt 
rharges  of  the  Leyden 


0  aoy  di 


lo  depend  upon  the  ( 


influence  machine.     The  piindple  therefore  somewhat  rtaembk* 
thai  of  the  self-excItlng  dynamo. 

The  Gt*t  luggcstiDn  [or  a  machine  of  the  above  kind  aeems 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  invention  of  Voita'*  electroplMrus. 
Abraham  Bennet,  the  Inventor  of  the  gdd  leaf  electro-  ^^^ 

eIectricchBrges(J'iKf.  Trani.,  17S7). 
The  principle  of  this  appantiii  may  beeitdaiiied  thus.    Lei  A  and 


cithfTAocC.    Let  us 


•eaUth 


U  the  Plata 
-  -, ,— -. .- ,.  _  , oaoTB  be 

Cand  B.bej.  L«  uialio  >upi»H  that  the  plates  A  and  C  arc  so 
iitant  from  each  other  that  there  ii  no  lautual  influence,  and  that  ^ 

Ihe  capacity  of  one  ot  the  disks  s^en  it  stands  alone.  A  unatl 
laiie  Q  1>  comRiunicaied  to  A.  and  A  ii  Insulated,  and  B.  un- 
iiu&ted,  Li  brouffht  up  to  it;  Ihe  cliarie  on  B  will  be — (vMlQ. 

is  aow  unlniulaied  and  bright  to  fice  C.  which  is  uainwlaid; 
le  charge  on  C  will  be  (g/pl'Q.    C  is  now  insulated  and  coBBecied 


that  the  chaise  oa  A 


B  is  then  brought  10  race  A  ud 


rff'O+P- 


pe  the  Gist  oiicfntiea  end*. 


II  the  clurte  goes  on  'i 
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K  S.  P.  Tbompaoi],  "  The  Infiucnce  Machioc  from 

~--      i-,ttloiSi»,"Jeva.Stt.Til.Eiii..liiS,n,p.s6g)- 

?*?..        BtoiKt's  donbkr  tppttn  to  hive  givea  a  luggolion 

lo  WiUiem  Nicbolnn  (/'til.  Traiu..  n&&,  p.  4oj)  of 

"  u  imUiuiieBt  which  by  tununi  a  winch  producird  the  Iwo 

anh."    Thi»  "  tevolving  doubler,"  accoiding  to  the  deicription 

et  PmleHot  S.  P.  Tljoinpwn  {Ik,  cU.),  coniilU  ol  two  fi«d 

pUts  el  boat  A  and  C  (fi«,  .1),  eaih  Iwo  inchea  in  ciiainettr  and 

Kjiarud^  mppDrtHl  on  iosulaticg  antlt  in  the  ttjae  pluc.  » 

Ihu  I  third  revolvim  plalc  B  may  pas  wry  M»t  them  without 

vadnas.    A  bran  bail  D  two  incba  in  diamtter  ii  filed  on 

lb«  ml  of  the  aiiUhal  came*  the  plate  B,  aod  is  loaded  within 

uouiidc,iou  to  act  u  a  countetpoiM  to  the  levolving  pUte 

B.    IheaniPNiimadeofvanuibed  glaii,  Blld»oarethe»M« 

that  join  the  thiteplatea  with  the  briasaiii  NO.    TheamNO 

ftaa  thraa^  the  bras  piece  M,  which  (landi  on  an  iuulating 

[iill»riif(la»,«iid»upportithepl»le»AaodC.     Atone  eitaemity 

tl  ilm  ai%  h  the  bill  D,  aod  the  other  li  connected  with  a  rod 

a  (iui.  N  P,  Bpoa  which  ii  fixed  the  handle  L,  and  also  the  piece 

CU,  which  iiiepaonelyinjuiated.    The  pina  E,  F  ri«  out  of  the 

bail  o(  the  filed  plates  A  and  C,  al  unequal  ditlancM  from  the 

■m.    The  piere  K  a  parallel  to  G  H,  and  both  of  them  are 

hraisbed  at  Iheiiends  with  maU  pieceaof  flexible  wire  thai  they 

^y  loicb  Ibe  pint  E,  F  in  certain  poiau  of  Ibdt  revolu 

From    the    I 

piece     U     there 

itaodt  out  ■  pin 

I,  lo  touch  igtinit 

a    amall     Bedblr 


turalni  win  Baa  brini  the  inteadtiei  to  their  mariimiia.  which  u 
limitrfbyaneiploBo^belweeB  tleplate."{J'W.rrMj..  i;M,p.40S). 
Nic^oboa  deicribed  also  another  appaialoa,  the  "  tpiimiDi 
condenier."  which  worked  on  the  aame  principle.  Beimel  and 
Nkbi^BD  were  followed  by  T.  Cavallo,  John  Read,      ^^.^ 


routing 
n  ol  douuer,  devned  in  i8ji 
curnd  metal  plate)  between 


Bobnenhcixer,  C  B.  Ddormei  and  J.  N.  P,  Hubelte 
and  oiheu  in  the  invention  of  virio      '  '        """ 

doubler.  A  limple  and  typical  foi 
by  G.  Belli  (fig.  4)1  ctinuiled  ol  tw 
which  revolved  a  pair  of 
balii  cwried  on  an  Iuulat- 
ing Item.  Following  the 
Domendalure  usual  In  con- 
Dcuon  with  dynatnoi  we 
may  ipeah  ol  the  tonduc- 
lon  which  cany  (be  initial 
iharsei  ai  the  field  plats, 
and  ol  the  moving  conduc-  ■ 

the  charges  which  are  rab- 
■equently  added  to  those  on 


Justed  by  bending 

DUtlKDt'    Wh( 

li  Opposite  A, 


Fk.  j.— Nkhobon't  RcvalviDg  DniMei. 
BiaiaKi  with  the  ban  D,  and  A  □  .  . 
Ilnggh  GH;  and  hall  a  revohilion  later  C,  when  B 
effriBU  to  it.  camnmnicatel  with  the  ball  D  through  the 
(llnthF.  InilloIlKTpaationsA,B,CandDaiecoo 
lEKcniHKd  (torn  each  other.    Nicholson  thus  deioil 


iplelely 


the     :  .       . 
catrien.     The   1 


,    a*    the 


Fic  v-l 


The 


.      The 


to  date  fiom 


'  Wbn  the  pUm  A  aad  B  are  oepowte  each 

phn  A  and  C^y  be  cDniidtnd  H  one  maa . 

^f  B.  Ufethir  with  the  balJ  D,  will  coutituce  aootber  dul 

•*  u  pcuKH  tbe  una  dcctiic  Kate. . .  .The  redundant  elec- 

'»'d:tkcnttt(  A  wiO  have  about  ninety-olBe  pans,  and  tbe  plale 
C  rm;  imd,  let  tbe  iuh  nuon.  the  revolviiif  plate  B  will  have 
maj-mof  parts  of  tbe  opposte  ekctridty,  and  tiic  ball  D  one. 
nt  naatiov,  bw  dettnnriDg  the  contacts,  prescrvw  this  nnoqual 
ARibBtioD.  and  canies  B  f  nun  A  to  C  at  the  iwDe  time  that  the  tail 
K  QKKcis  the  baD  with  the  plate  C.  la  this  sllustion,  the  ekc- 
irin  m  B  act!  upoo  that  in  C,  and  produces  the  eontnry  tuir, 
^  ■nam  of  the  (ommnnicalion  between  C  and  the  ball,'  which 
ha  BM  ibcnicin  Kquin  n  declrtdty  o(  the  sane  IdBd  with  that 
"  iSt  lerqlriag  plate.     But  the  rotatiDn  agaia  destroys  tbe  coptsft 

~' "  —  --  'r*  utuatioa  apposite  A    Here,  if  we  atter-" 

'Volution,  we  shall  find  that  the  electi 
m  have  been  greatly  increased ;  for  the 
mnain,  and  the  one  part  of  dectricicy 


cuttaliiing   c 

te  the  field  plates  and  miui 
them  of  opposite  sign.  The 
ig  balls  are  the  carrieu,  and  are  connected  together  for  a 
nt  by  a  wire  when  in  a  position  to  be  acted  upon  inductivdy 
by  the  field  plates,  thus  acquiring  charges  of  opp 
moment  ariertheyare»eparaled»gain.  Theroi 
the  ball  thus  negatively  charged  is  mgde  tu  »,.,=  -f  — 
charge  to  that  neglliwly  electrified  field  plale,  and  the  bill 
positively  charged  lU  charge  10  the  positively  electrified  field 
plate,  by  touching  liiile  contact  spring.  In  this  manner  tbe 
field  plates  accumulate  charges  of  opposite  t 
Modem  types  of  influence  machine  may  1 
iWo  when  C.  F.  Varley  patented  a  type  of  influenLc  ,— .^-^ 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  numerous  subsequent  y^^.^ 
forms  {Brit,  Pat.  Sfcc.  No.  J06  of  igfio).  In  it  the  ^eau* 
field  plates  were  sheets  of  lin-foU  attached  to  a  ^ass 
plate  (fig.  i).  In  front  of  them  s  disk  of  ebonite  or  ^iss.  having 
carrieu  of  metal  fiied  lo  its  edge,  was  rotaled  by  a  winch.  In 
the  course  of  their  rotation  two  diimelricsUy  opposite  carriers 
touched  against  the  ends  of  1  neulraliiing  conductor  so  as  to  form 

two  carriers  were  insulated,  one  carrying  away  a  positive  charge 
and  the  other  a  negative.  Continuing  their  rotation,  the  positively 
charged  carrier  gave  up  its  positive  charge  by  touching  a  liith 
knob  Mlached  to  the  posilive  field  plate,  and  similarly  for  the 
negaUve  charge  carrier.    In  this  wsy  the  charges  on  the  field 

platca  were  continually  replenished  

and  reinforced.  Varley  also  con- 
structed a  multiple  form  of  Influence 
machine  having  six  rotating  disks, 
each  having  a  number  of  carriers 
and  rctatlng  b  ' 


<°  lie  cteo  of  the  whole  re 
usdtben 

^cwb^!!^ 


I' he  obtained  \ 


electrification 
Varley 


followed  by  A.  J.  I 


Toepleri  who  In  1865  constructed  v.ri«.-.  M.,-h„>. 

aniSiIenc.  machine  conalsling  of  Fto.  3.-Varleys  W«h,«. 
two  disk*  fixed  on  the  same  shaft  and  rotating  in  the  same 
ditcctioo.  Each  disk  carried  two  strips  of  tin-ftul  eitending 
nearly  over  a  lemi^arcle,  and  there  Wert  two  field  j^^^^ 
plates,  one  behind  each  disk;  one  of  the  plates  was  JZ^ 
positively  and  the  other  negatively  electrified.  The 
carrien  which  were  touched  under  tbe  influence  of  the  positive 
field  plate  patted  on  and  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  negative 
chaige  10  incrtaw  that  of  the  ntgalivc  fidd  plate;  in  the  same 
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o{  ihe  positive  £e[d  plalc.  In  thii  apparatus  one  of  the  chsifin 
rods  communicated  with  one  of  the  field  plates,  but  the  othf 
with  the  neulraLixing  brush  t>pposLte  to  the  other  field  plan 
Hence  one  of  the  Geld  plates  would  always  remain  diargcd 
when  a  spark  wu  taken  at  the  transmitting  terminib. 

Bttween  1864  ud  iSSo,  W.  T,  B.  Hglti  coi»ttuc(e<l 
dociibed  k  luge  number  of  influence  machines  nhich  were 
^^  long  lime  considered  the  most  advanced  develop 

^^^      ot  this  type  of  electrostatic  machine.    In  one  fon 
HoILe  machine  consisted  of  1  glass  disk  mounted 
hoiiuHital  uis  F  (fig.  6)  which  could  be  nude  to  rotate 
csiuidvrahle  speed  by  a  mnltiplying  (ear,  part  of  which  is  si 


moist  dimale,  and  has  generally  to  be  endowd  in  a  chamber  in 
which  the  air  is  kept  arlificialJy  dry. 

Robert  Voss,  a  Berlin  instnimenl  maker,  in  iSSo  devised  a  form 
of  machinein  which  he  claimed  that  the  principles  of  Tocpler  and 
Holtz  were  combined.  On  a  rotating  glass  or  ebonite 
disk  were  placed  carriers  of  tin-foil  or  metal  buttons  |j^°^ 
against  which  neutraliiing  biushei  touched.  This 
armature  plate  revolved  in  front  ol  a  field  plate  carrying  two 
pieces  of  tio-Ioil  backed  up  by  Uigtr  pieces  of  varnished  paper. 
The  studs  oa  the  aimatUR  plate  were  charged  inductively  by 
being  connected  lor  a  moment  by  a  neutraliiing  wire  ai  tbey 
passed  in  front  of  the  field  plates,  and  then  gave  up  their  charges 
partly  to  renew  the  field  charges  and  partly  to  collecting  combs 
connected  to  dischatge  balls.   In  general  design  and  csnsi ruction. 

I  the  discharge  balls,  Von  borrowed 


leas  from  Holli. 
I  the  above  descri 
Ihe  shade  by  the 
ce  machine  first  c 
I  i8;S.  Two  glass 


ed  machines,  however,  have  been  thrown 
vention  o(  a  greatly  improved  type  of  in- 
istructed  by  James  Wimshurst 

baft,  the  disks  can  be  rotated 

;lions  close  to  each  other  (fig.  7).     These 


1.     Theglis! 


nglassplate*.  Asthenfore 
avel  in  oppodte  directions, 
I  each  other.     Each  upright 


F1C.6 


-Holii's  Machine. 


X.  Close  behind  thb  disk  was  fiied  another  vertical  disk  ol  glass 
in  which  were  cut  two  windows  B,  B.  On  the  side  of  the  filed 
disk  nei t  the  rotating  disk  were  pasted  two  sectors  of  paper  A,  A, 
with  short  blunt  points  attached  to  them  which  projected  out 
into  the  windows  oa  tbe  side  away  from  the  rotating  disk.  On 
the  other  side  ol  tbe  routing  disk  were  placed  two  metal  combs 
C,  C,  which  consisted  of  sharp  points  set  in  tnctal  rods  and  were 
each  connected  to  one  of  a  pair  of  discharge  balls  £,  D,  the 
distana  between  which  could  be  varied.  To  start  the  machine  the 
balls  were  brought  ia  contact,  one  of  the  paper  armatures 
electrified,  say,  with  positive  electiidty,  and  the  disk  set  in 
motion.  Thereupon  very  shortly  a  hissing  sound  was  heard 
and  the  machine  became  harder  to  tum  as  if  the  disk  were  moving  ] 
through  a  resisting  medium.  After  that  the  discharge  balls 
might  be  separated  a  little  and  a  continuous  series  ol  sparks  or 
brush  discharges  would  take  place  between  them.  IftwaLeyden 
jsra  L,  L  were  bung  upon  the  conductors  which  supported  the 
combs,  with  their  outer  coatings  put  in  connexion  with  one 
another  by  M,  a  series  of  strong  spark  discharges  passed  between 
tbe  discharge  balls.  The  action  ol  the  machine  is  as  follows: 
Suppose  one  paper  armature  to  be  charged  positively,  il  acts  by 
Induction  on  the  right  hand  comb,  causing  negative  electricity  to 
issue  from  tbe  comb  points  upon  the  glass  revolving  disk;  at  the 
same  time  the  positive  electricity  passes  through  the  closed 
discbarge  circuit  to  the  left  comb  and  issues  from  its  teeth  upon 
the  part  of  the  glass  disk  at  the  opposite  end  ol  the  diameter. 
This  positive  electricity  electrifies  the  left  paper 


The  i^Krati 


the  tide  farthest  from 
deposited  on  the  glass  d 
half  is  electrified  negati 
positively  on  both  side 


ig  from  the  bl 


It  point  u 


Inkagc  in  various  ways,  the  elcctriG 
where  increasing,  but  in  practice  I 
UUiacd.    UolU's  machine  it  very  v 


g  disk.  The  charges  thus 
I  carried  round  so  that  the  upper 
n  both  sides  and  the  lower  half 

nen  the  combs  and  the  armature 


stationary  r 


!  studs  on  Ihe  back  plate  is  positively  electrified 
ippositeendof  a  diameter  is  negatively  electrified, 


he  back  plate  wilt 

these  charged  studs  will 
lod  and  give  up 
f    tbeir    charge 
through   tbe  combs   to  j 
tbe  Leydea  Jan.     The  I 


!  charged,  they 
field  plates  to 
the  back  plat 


— Wiiiidun 


s  Machine 


rhicb  a 


After  a 


passing  at  Ihe  moment, 
I  connected  by  the  back  neutraliiing  wire, 
ns  of  the  disks  half  Ihe  iiuds  oa  tbe  front 
are  charged  negatively  and  half  positively 
and  the  tame  on  the  back  plate,  the  neutraliiing  wiree  forming  the 
teen  the  positively  and  negatively  charged  studs. 
1  fig.  8,  taken  by  peimiajion  from  S.  P.  Thompson's 
.    ,       ,  .),  represent!  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  these 

charges  on  the  front  and  back  pbtes  respectively.     It  will  be 
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tecD  that  each  stud  is  in  turn  bdth  a  field  plate  and  a  carrier 
having  a  charge  induced  on  it,  and  then  passing  on  in  turn 
iaduces  further  charges  on  other  studs.   Wimshurst  constructed 

numerous  very  powerful  machines 
<d  this  type,  some  of  them  with 
multiple  plates,  which  operate  in 
almost  any  dimate,  and  rarely  fail 
^  Y  to  charge  themselves  and  deliver  a 
^    Ij^  torrent  of  sparks  between  the  dis- 
i^     i^ charge  balls  whenever  the  winch  is 
turned.    He  also  devised  an  alter- 
nating  current   electrical   machine 
in  which  the  discharge  balls  were 
alternately  positive  and  negative. 
Large    Wimohurst    multiple    plate 

influence  machines  arc  often  used 

Fig.  8.— Action  of  the     instead  of  induction  coils  for  ex- 
^^lashunc  Machuie.      ^^^^  Rontgcm  ray  tubes  in  medical 
work.    They  ^ve  very  steady  illuminatioD  on  fluorescent 


Is  1900  it  was  found  by  F.  Tudsbury  that  if  an  influence 
machine  is  enrlosed  m  a  metallic  chamber  containing  compressed 
•ir,  or  better,  carlwn  diodde,  the  insulating  properties  of  com- 
presKd  gases  enable  a  greatly  improved  effect  to  be  obtained 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  leakage  across  the  plates  and  from 
the  supports.  Hence  sparks  can  be  obtained  of  more  than 
double  the  length  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  In  one 
case  a  m^rliiTi^  with  plates  8'  in.  in  diameter  which  could  give 
ipoxks  3-5  in.  at  ordinary  pressure  gave  sparks  of  5,  7,  and  8  in. 
as  the  pressure  was  raised  to  15,  30  and  45  lb  above  the  normal 
alnnspbere. 

The  action  of  Lord  Kelvin's  repknisher  (fig.  9)  used  by  him 
in  connexion  with  his  electrometers  for  maintaining  their 
charge,  cbaely  resembles  that  of  Belli's  doubier  and  will  be 
uado^ood  from  fig.  9.  Lord  Kelvin  also  devised  an  influence 
oadune,  commonly  called  a  "  mouse  mill,"  for  electrifying  the 
ink  in  connexion  with  hissiphonrecorder.  It  was  an  dectrosUtic 
aed  ekctromagnetic  machine  combined,  driven  by  an  dectric 
curreat  and  producing  in  turn  dectrostatic  charges  of  dectricity. 


Fig.  9.— Lord  Kdvin's  Replenisher. 

C  C,  Metal    camert,    fixed    to  a,  a.  Receiving  springs. 

ebonite  crow-arm.  n,fi,'Connecting  springs  or 
F,  F.  Bra«s  fidd-plates  or  coo*  neutralising  brushes. 

dnctovs. 


b  wwm^rwtfi  with  this  subject  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
water  dropping  influence  machine  of  the  same  inventor.* 

The  action  and  efficiency  of  influence  machines  have  been 
iavtstig^tcd  by  F.  Roaaetti,  A.  Righi  and  F.  W.  G.  Kohlrausch. 
The  electromotive  force  is  practically  constant  no  matter  what  the 
vriocity  of  the  disks,  but  according  to  some  observers  the  inter- 
sal  resistance  decreases  as  the  velodty  increases.  Kohlrausch, 
asiag  a  Holts  machine  with  a  plate  16  in.  in  diameter,  found 
that  the  carrent  given  by  it  could  only  electrolyse  addulated 
water  in  40  hours  suffident  to  liberate  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
Bsoed  gases.  E.  £.  N.  Mascart,  A.  Roiti,  and  E.  Bouchotte  have 

.  *  See  Loed  Kelvin.  Reprint  of  Papers  on  EUctrosUUies  and  Uarnef- 
f'a*  (1873} :  "  Electropnoric  Apparatus  and  Illustrations  of  Voltaic 
^Wry."  p.  319:  "On  Electric  Machines  Founded  on  Induc- 
tioa  and  Cooveccioo,*'  p.  330;  "  The  Redprocal  Electrophonis," 
9-m. 


also  examined  the  effidency  an<l  cnnent  produdog  power  of 
influence  mttfb»"ffffi 

Bibliography.— In  addition  to  S.  P.  Thompson's  valuable  paper 
on  influence  machines  (to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted)  and 
other  references  given,  see  J.  Clerk  Maxwdl,  Treatise  on  Electricity 
and  Maputism  (and  ed.,  Oxford,  1881),  vol.  1.  p.  294;  J.  D.  Everett, 
Electricity  (expanabn  of  part  iiL  of  Deschanel's  Natural  PhUosttpky) 
(London,  1901),  ch.  iv.  p.  30;  A.  Winkdmann,  Handbuch  der  Phynk 
(Brealau,  1905),  vol.  iv.  pp.  ^58  (contains  a  laige  number  of 
references  to  onginal  papen; ;  J.  Gray,  Electrical  Infltunce  Mackints, 
their  DevehpmaU  ama  Modtm  Forms  (London,  1903).     (J.  A.  F.) 

SUBCTRIC  BBL  {Gymnehu  deetricus),  a  member  of  the 
family  of  fishes  known  as  Gymnotidat,  In  spite  of  their  external 
similarity  the  GymnoUdae  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eds 
(Anguilla),  They  resemble  the  latter  in  the  dongation  of  the 
body,  the  large  number  of  vertebrae  (240  In  Gymnotus),  and  the 
absence  of  pdvic  fins;  but  they  differ  in  all  thie  more  important 
characters  of  internal  structure.  Tliey  are  in  fact  allied  to  the 
carps  or  Cyprinidae  and  the  cat-fishes  or  Siluridae,  In  common 
with  these  two  families  and  the  Ckaracinidoe  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  the  Gymnotidat  possess  the  peculiar  structures  called 
ossictUa  audihts  or  Weberian  oasides.  These  are  a  chain  of 
small  bones  bdongmg  to  the  first  four  vertebrae,  which  are 
much  modified,  and  connecting  the  air-bbulder  with  the  auditory 
organs.  Such  an  agreement  in  the  structure  of  so  complicated 
and  specialized  an  apparatus  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
munity of  descent  of  the  families  possessing  it.  Accordingly 
these  families  are  now  placed  together  in  a  distinct  sub-order, 
the  Ostariophysi.  The  GymnoUdae  are  strongly  modified  and 
degraded  Ckaracinidoe,  In  them  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
very  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  anal  is  very  long,  extending 
from  the  anus,  which  is  under  the  head  or  throat,  to  the  end  of 
the  body. 

Gymnotus  is  the  only  genus  of  the  family  whifch  possesses 
dectric  organs.  These  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  four-fifths  of  the  body.  Tb^  are  modifications  of  the  lateral 
muscles  and  are  supplied  with  numerous  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  They  consist  of  longitudinal  columns,  each  composed 
of  an  immense  number  of  "  dectric  plates."-  The  posterior  end 
of  the  organ  is  positive,  the  anterior  negative,  and  the  current 
passes  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  maximum  shock  is  given 
when  the  head  and  tail  of  the  Gymnotus  are  In  contact  with 
different  points  in  the  surface  of  some  other  animal.  Gymnotus 
deetricus  attains  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thigh,  and  frequents  the  marshes  of  Braal  and  the  Guianss, 
where  it  is  regarded  with  terror,  owing  to  the  formidable  dectrical 
apparatus  with  which  it  is  provided.  When  this  natural  battery 
is  discharged  in  a  favourable  position,  it  is  suflldently  powerftd 
to  stun  the  largest  animal;  and  according  to  A.  von  Humboldt, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  certain  roads 
passing  through  the  pools  frequented  by  the  dectric  eels.  These 
fish  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who,  before  attempting  to  capture 
them,  seek  to  exhaust  their  dectrical  power  by  driving  horses 
into  the  ponds.  By  repeated  discharges  upon  thoe  they 
gradually  expend  this  marvellous  force;  after  which,  being 
defenceless,  they  become  timid,  and  approach  the  edge  for 
shelter,  when  they  faU  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpoon.  It  is  only 
after  long  rest  and  abtmdance  of  food  that  the  fish  is  able  to 
resume  the  use  of  its  subtle  weapon.  Humboldt's  description  of 
this  method  of  capturing  the  fish  has  not,  however,  been  verified 
by  recent  travellers. 

BLBCTTRICITY.  This  artide  is  devoted  to  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  electrical  kimwledgeon  both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides.  The  two  great  branches 
of  dectrical  theory  which  concern  the  phenomena  of  dectridty 
at  rest,  or  "  factional "  or  "  static  "  dectridty,  and  of  dectridty 
in  motion,  or  dectric  currents,  are  treated  in  two  separate 
artides,  Electkostatics  and  ELEcraoxiNEncs.  The  pheno- 
mena attendant  on  the  passage  of  dectridty  ihrongh  solids, 
through  liquids  and  through  gases,  are  described  in  the  article 
CoNDucnoN,  Electric,  and  also  Electrolysis,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  dectrical  vibrations  in  Electric  Waves.  The  inter- 
connexion of  magnetism  (which  has  an  article  to  itself)  and 
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electricity  is  discussed  in  ELEcnoMACNmsM,  and  these  msni- 
fesutions  in  nature  in  Atkospbeuc  Electucity;  Auxora 
PoLASis  and  Macnetisx,  Tbuiestrxal.  Tlie  general  principles 
of  electrical  engineering  will  be  found  in  ELECTUCcry  Supply, 
and  further  details  respecting  the  generation  and  use  of  electrical 
power  are  given  in  such  articles  as  Dynamo;  Motoss,  Electric; 
Tkansporicers;  Accumulatox;  Power  Transmission: 
EUaric',  TRAcnoN;  Liceiino:  EUelHc;  ELXCTROCHEMisnY 
and  Electrometallurgy.  The  principles  of  telegraphy  Q&nd, 
submarine  and  wireless)  and  of  telephony  are  discussed  in  the 
articles  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  and  various  electrical 
instruments  are  treated  in  separate  articles  such  as  Ampere 
meter;  Electrometer;  Galvanometer;  Voltmeter; 
Whbatstone'8  Bridge;  Potentiomster;  Meter,  Electric; 
Electrophorus;  Leyden  Jar;  &c. 

The  term  '*  electricity  "  is  applied  to  denote  the  physical 
Agency  which  exhibits  itself  by  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
when  pardcular  substances  axe  rubbed  or  heated,  also  in  certain 
chemical  and  physiological  actions  and  in  connexion  with  moving 
magnets  and  metallic  circuits.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  dtctricaf  first  used  by  William  Gilbert  (1544-1603)  in  his 
epoch-making  treatise  De  magiidt,  magndicisque  corparibus^ 
U  de  mapio  mapieU  tdlure,  published  in  x6oo,*  to  denote 
substances  which  possess  a  similar  property  to  amber  (  «  eUetrum, 
from  ^Xflcrpor)  of  attracting  light  objects  when  rubbed.  Hence 
the  phenomena  came  to  be  o^ectively  called  electrical,  a  term 
first  used  by  William  Barlowe,  archdeacon  of  SiJisbuiy,  in  x6i8, 
and  the  study  of  them,  electrical  science. 

HisUfrical  Sketch. 

Gilbert  was  the  first  to  conduct  systematic  scientific  experi- 
ments on  electrical  phenomena.  Prior  to  his  date  the  scanty 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  andents  and  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
ages  beffui  and  ended  with  facts  said  to  have  been  familiar  to 
Thales  of  Miletus  (600  B.c.)  and  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(331  B.C.)  and  Pliny  (aj>.  70),  namely,  that  amber,  jet  and  one 
or  two  other  substances  possessed  the  power,  when  rubbed,  of 
attracting  fragments  of  straw,  leaves  or  feathos.  Starting  with 
careful  and  accurate  observations  on  facts  concerning  the 
mysterious  properties  of  amber  and  the  lodntone,  Gilbert  laid 
the  foundations  of  modem  electric  and  magnetic  science  on  the 
true  e]q>erimental  and  inductive  basis.  The  subsequent  history 
of  electricity  may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  the  date  of  publication  of  Gilbert's  great 
treatise  in  1600  to  the  invention  by  Volta  of  the  voltaic  pile  and 
thefirstproductionof  the  electric  current  in  1799.  The  second 
dates  from  Volta's  discovery  to  the  discovery  by  Faiaday  -in 
183X  of  the  induction  of  electric  currenu  and  the  creation  of 
currents  by  the  motion  of  conductors  in  magnetic  fields,  which 
initiated  the  era  of  modem  electrotechnics.  The  third  covers 
the  period  between  1831  and  Qerk  Maxwell's  enunciation  of  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  in  1865  and  the  invention  of  the 
self-exciting  dynamo,  which  marks  another  great  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  subject ;  and  the  fourth  comprises  the  modem 
development  of  elearic  theory  and  of  absolute  quantitative 
measurements,  and  above  all,  of  the«pplications  of  this  knowledge 
in  electrical  engineering.  We  shall  sketch  briefly  the  historical 
progress  during  these  various  stages,  and  also  the  growth  of 
electrical  theories  of  electricity  during  that  time. 

First  Period.— GUbert  was  probably  led  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  lodestone  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conversion  to  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  thence  proceeded  to  study  the  attractions  produced 
by  amber.  An  account  of  his  electrical  discoveries  is  given  in 
the  De  magnete,  lib.  ii.  cap.  a.*    He  invented  the  versorium  or 

>  Gilbert's  work.  On  the  Mapul,  Maenetic  Bodies  and  the  Great 
Mafnet,  the  Earth,  has  been  translated  from  the  rare  folio  L4itin 
edition  of  1600,  but  otherwise  reproduced  in  its  original  form  by  the 
chief  membera  of  the  Gilbert  Club  of  England,  with  a  series  of  valu- 
able notes  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson  (Londmi,  1900).  See  also  The 
Electrician,  February  21,  1903. 

>  See  The  InUUectnal  Rise  in  BleOneiiy,  ch.  x.,  by  Park  Benjamin 
(London,  1895). 


electrical  needle  and  proved  that  innumerable  bodies  he  called 
electrica,  when  mbbed,  can  attract  the  needle  of  the  versorium 
(see  Electroscope).    Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facu  and 
gave  an  account  of  them  in  his  book.  The  Origist  of  Ekdnciiy. 
He  showed  that  the  attraction  between  the  mbbed  body  and 
the  test  object  is  mutuaL    Otto  voo  Guericke  (1603-1686)  con- 
stracted  the  first  electrical  machine  with  a  revolving  ball  of 
sulphur  (see  Electrical  Machine),  and  noticed  that  Ugbt 
objects  were  repelled  after  being  attracted  by  exdted  dectzics. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  substituted  a  ball  of  gUss  for  sulphur  in  the 
electrical  machine  and  made  other  not  unimportant  additions 
to  electrical  knowledge.    Frands  Hawksbee  (d.  17x3)  published 
in  his  book  Physieo-Mechanieal  Experiments  (x  709),  and  in  several 
Memoirs  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  about  z  707,  the  results  of  his  electrical 
inquiries.    He  showed  that  light  was  produced  when  mercuiy 
was  shaken  up  in  a  glass  tube  exhausted  of  its  air.    Dr  Wall 
observed  the  spark  and  crackling  sound  when  warm  amber  was 
mbbed,  and  compared  them  with  thunder  and  lightning  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1708,  36,  p.  69).    Stephen  Gray  (X696-X736)  noticed  in 
1730  that  elKtridty  could  be  exdted  by  the  friction  of  hair,  silk, 
wool,  paper  and  other  bodies.    In  1739  Gray  made  the  important 
discovery  that  some  bodies  were  conductors  and  othexs  non- 
conductors of  ekctridty.     In  conjunction  with   his  friend 
Granville  Wheder  (d.  X770),  he  conveyed  the  electridty  from 
mbbed  glass,  a  distance  of  8i36  ft.,  along  a  string  supported  on 
silk  thrrads  {Phil.  Trasu.,  1735-1736,  39,  pp.  z6,  z66  and  400). 
Jean  Thfophile  Desaguliers  (X683-X744)  axmounoed  soon  after 
that  electrics  were  non-conductors,  and  conductors  were  non- 
electrics.    C.  F.  de  C  du  Fay  (X699-X739)  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  electridty  is  of  two  kinds,  vitreous  and  resiaous 
{Phil,  Trans.,  1733,  38,  p.  363),  the  first  being  produced  when 
glass,  crystal,  &c.  are  mbbed  with  silk,  and  the  secoxKl  ^riien 
resin,  amber,  silk  or  paper,  &&  are  exdted  by  friction  with 
flaimeL  He  also  discovered  that  a  body  charged  with  positive 
or  negative  electridty  repels  a  body  free  to  move  when  the 
latter  is  charged  with  elearidty  of  like  sign,  but  attracu  it  if 
it  is  charged  with  electridty  of  opposite  sign,  ix.  positive  repels 
positive  and  negative  repels  negative,  but  positive  attracts 
negative.    It  is  to  du  Fay  also  that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  electrics  and  non-electrics.    He  showed 
that  all  substances  could  be  electrified  by  friction,  but  that 
to  electrify  coxKluctors  they  must  be  inwiated  or  supported 
on  non-conductors.    Various  improvements  were  made  in  the 
electrical  machine,  and  thereby  experimentalists  were  provided 
with  the  means  of  generating  strong  electrification;    C   F. 
Ludolff  (X707-X763)  of  Berlin  in  1744  succeeded  in  igniting  ether 
with  the  electric  spark  {Phil.  Trans^  1744, 43,  p.  167). 

For  a  very  full  list  of  the  papers  and  works  of  these  eariy  electrical 
philosopbexm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biblionaphy  on  Electridty 
m  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Natural  Philcso^y,  voL  ii.  p.  415. 

In  X  745  the  important  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  or  condenser 
was  made  by  E.  G.  von  Kleist  of  ganiwitn^  and  almost  simultaner 
ously  by  Cunaeus  and  Pieter  van  Musschenbroek  (1693-1 761) 
of  Ldden  (see  Leyden  Jar).  Sir  William  Watson  (i7X5>x787) 
in  England  first  observed  the  flash  of  light  when  a  Leyden  jar 
is  disduirged,  and  he  and  Dr  John  Bevis  (X695-X77X)  suggested 
coating  the  jar  inside  and  outside  with  tiiifoiL  Watson  canied 
out  elaborate  experiments  to  discover  how  far  the  electric 
discharge  of  the  jar  could  be  conveyed  along  metallic  wires  and 
was  able  to  accomplish  it  for  a  distance  ed  a  m.,  makix\g 
the  important  observation  that  the  dectridty  appeared  to  be 
transmitted  instantaneously. 

Pranhlin's  JUseorehes.—Btnlutdn  Franklin  (x  706-1790)  iraa 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  electrical  sdence,  and  made  the  evcr> 
memorable  experimental  identification  of  lightning  and  eteo^ic 
spark.  He  argued  that  electridty  is  not  created  by  friction,  but 
merely  collected  f com  its  state  of  diffusion  throui^  other  matter 
by  which  it  is  attracted.  He  asserted  that  the  glass  gbbe,  when 
mbbed,  attracted  the  electrical  fire,  and  took  it  from  the  mbber. 
the  same  globe  being  disposed,  when  the  friction  ceases,  to  give 
out  its  electridty  to  any  body  which  has  las.  In  the  case  of  the 
charged  Leyden  jar,  he  asserted  that  the  iimer  coating  of  tinfoil 
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had  lecdved  more  than  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
was  ilierefore  electrified  poisitively,  or  plus,  while  the  outer 
coating  d  tinloU  having  bad  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity 
dimjiushed,  was  electrified  negatively,  or  minus.  Hence  the 
ause  of  the  shock  and  spark  when  the  jar  is  discharged,  or 
when  the  superabundant  or  plus  electricity  of  the  inside  is 
trjQsferred  by  a  conducting  body  to  the  defective  or  minus 
ckaridty  of  the  outside.  This  theory  of  the  Leyden  phial 
FraakJin  suj^KMted  very  Ingeniously  by  showing  that  the  outside 
ud  the  izuide  coating  possessed  electricities  of  opposite  sign,  and 
that,  in  charging  it,  exactly  as  much  electricity  is  added  on  one 
side  as  is  subtracted  from  the  other.  The  abundant  discharge  of 
ckctricity  by  points  was  observed  by  Franklin  is  his  earliest 
expetimeots,  and  aho  thfc  power-of  points  to  conduct  it  copiously 
from  an  electrified  body.  Hence  he  was  furnished  with  a  simple 
meibod  of  collecting  electricity  from  other  bodies,  and  he  was 
eoabJed  to  perform  those  remarkable  experiments  which  are 
cbiedy  connected  with  his  name.  Hawksbee,  Wal)  and  J.  A. 
KoOet  (1700-1770)  had  successively  suggested  the  identity  of 
G^uning  and  the  electric  spark,  and  of  thunder  and  the  snap 
of  the  sparks  Previously  to  the  year  1750,  Franklin  drew  up  a 
statement,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  general  phenomena 
ud  effects  which  were  produced  by  electricity  had  their  counter- 
parts in  li^tning  After  waiting  some  time  for  the  erection  of 
a  qare  at  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring 
down  the  electricity  of  a  thunderstorm,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  up  a  kite  among  thunder-douds.  With  this  view  he 
made  a  small  cross  of  two  small  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms 
bcfig  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large 
ihis  sUk  handkerchief  when  extended.  The  comers  of  the- 
laodkerchicf  were  tied  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  and  when 
\ht  body  oi  the  kite  was  thus  formed,  a  tail,  kx^  and  string  were 
added  to  it.  The  body  was  made  of  silk  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
^ideace  and  wet  of  a  thunderstorm.  A  very  sharp  pointed  wire 
vasfiird  at  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  so  as  to  rise  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  A  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  twine  next  the  hand,  and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction 
of  the  twine  and  silk.  In  company  with  his  son,  Franklin  raised 
the  kite  like  a  common  one,  in  the  first  thunderstorm,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  June  1752.  To  keep  the  silk  ribbon 
diy,  he  stood  within  a  door,  taking  care  that  tht  twine  did  not 
touch  the  frame  of  the  door;  and  when  the  thunder-douds  came 
over  the  kite  he  watched  the  state  of  the  string.  A  doud  passed 
viihout  any  dectrical  indications,  and  he  began  to  despair  of 
SKcess.  At  last,  however,  he  saw  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine 
stasdiiig  out  every  way,  and  he  found  them  to  be  attracted  by 
the  approach  of  his  finger.  The  suspended  key  gave  a  spark  on 
the  application  of  his  knuckle,  and  when  the  string  had  become 
vet  with  the  rain  the  electridty  became  abundant.  A  Leyden 
jar  was  (JurgBd  at  the  key,  and  by  the  dectric  fire  thus  obtained 
fpoiu  were  inflamed,  and  many  other  experiments  performed 
vhkh  had  been  formeriy  made  by  exdted  dectrics.  In  subse- 
<pKBt  triab  with  another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  douds 
vere  sometimes  positivdy  and  sometimes  negativdy  electrified, 
iad  to  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of  lightning  and 
dectzidty.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the  dectric  fire 
fnm  the  douds,  Franklin  ooncdved  the  idea  of  protecting 
bsikfings  from  lightning  by  erecting  on  thdr  highest  parts  pointed 
ina  wires  or  conduaors  commum'cating  with  the  ground.  The 
dectrictty  of  a  hovering  or  a  passing  doud  would  thus  be  carried 
Q|ff  sbwiy  and  silendy;  and  if  the  cloud  was  highly  charged,  the 
i^taiag  would  strike  in  preference  the  elevated  conductors.^ 
The  most  important  of  Franklin's  electrical  writings  are  bis 
Biperiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity  made  at  PhUaddpkia, 
'01-1754;  his  Letters  on  Electricity^  and  various  memoirs  and 
inteis  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  from  1756  to  1760. 
Aboot  the  lame  time  that  Frankb'n  was  making  his  kite 

*Sec  Stf  Oliver  Loc^.  "  Lightning.  Lightning  Conductors  and 
ushteiof  Pratecton,'*  Joum.  inst.  EUc.  Eng.  (i8d9),  18.  p.  ^86.  and 
t^  <fiK:askMi  on  the  subject  in  the  lame  volume;  also  tne  book 
h'  thr  tame  aitthor  00  L«gAte«f»f  Conductors  and  L^JUning  Guards 


experiment  in  America,  T.  F  Dalibard  (1703-1779)  and  others  in 
France  had  erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Marli,  and  obtained  results 
agreeing  with  those  of  Franklin.  Similar  investigations  were 
pursued  by  many  others,  among  whom  Father  G.  B.  Beccaria 
(1716-X781)  deserves  espedal  mention.  John  Canton  (1718- 
177a)  made  the  important  contribution  to  knowledge  that 
electridty  of  either  sign  could  be  produced  on  nearly  any  body  by 
friction  with  appropriate  substances,  and  that  a  rod  of  glass 
roughened  on  one  half  was  exdted  negatively  in  the  rough  part 
and  positivdy  in  the  smooth  part  by  friction  with  the  same  rubber. 
Canton  first  suggested  the  use  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin 
for  use  with  glass  cylinder  dectrical  machines  to  improve  their 
action.  His  most  important  discovery,  however,  was  that  of 
electrostatic  induction,  the  iact  that  one  dectrified  body  can 
produce  charges  of  dcctridty  upon  another  insulated  body,  and 
that  when  this  last  is  touched  it  is  left  electrified  with  a  charge  of 
opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  inducing  charge  {PhU.  Trans.,  1753- 
1 7  54)*  ^c  shaU  make  mention  lower  down  of  Canton's  contribu- 
tions to  electrical  theory.  Robert  Symmer  (d.  1 763)  showed  that 
quite  small  differences  determined  the  sign  of  the  electrification 
that  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  bodies  one  against  the 
other.  Thus  wearing  a  black  and  a  white  silk  stocking  one  over  the 
other,  he  foimd  they  were  dectrified  oppositdy  when  rubbed  and 
drawn  ofif,  and  that  such  a  rubbed  siUc  stocking  when  deposited  in 
a  Leyden  jar  gave  up  its  dectrification  to  the  jar  {PkU.  Trans., 
1759).  Ebenezer  Kinnersley  (171Z-X778}  of  Philadelphia  made 
usefiil  observations  on  the  elongation  and  fusion  of  iron  wires 
by  dectrical  discharges  ( PkU.  Trans.,  x  763) .  A  contemporary  of 
Canton  and  co-discoverer  with  him  of  the  facts  of  electrostatic 
induction  was  the  Swede,  Johaim  Karl  WUcke  (173^1796),  then 
resident  in  Germany,  who  in  1762  published  an  account  of 
experiments  in  which  a  metal  plate  hdd  above  the  upper  surface 
of  a  glass  table  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  charge  on  an 
dectrified  metal  plate  hdd  below  the  glass  {Kon.  Sckwediscke 
Akad.  Abhandl.f  1762,  24,  p.  2x3). 

Pyro-etedricity. — ^The  subject  of  pyio-dectridty,  or  the  power 
possessed  by  some  minerals  of  becoming  dectrified  when  merely 
heated,  and  of  exhibitiiig  positive  and  negative  dectridty,  now 
began  to  attract  notice.  It  is  possible  that  the  lyncurium  of 
the  andents,  which  according  to  Theophrastus  attracted  light 
bodies,  was  tourmaline,  a  mineral  found  in  Ceylon,  which  had 
been  diristened  by  the  Dutch  with  the  name  of  aschentrikker,  or 
the  attractor  of  ashes.  In  17x7  Loins  L£mery  exhibited  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sdences  a  stone  from  Ceylon  which  attracted 
light  bodies;  and  Liimaeus  in  mentioning  his  experiments 
gives  the  stone  the  name  of  lapis  dectricus.  Giovanni  Caraffa, 
duca  di  Noja  (Z7X5-Z768),  was  led  in  X758  to  ptixchase  some  of 
the  stones  called  tourmaline  in  Holland,  and,  assisted  by  L.  J.  M. 
Daubenton  and  Michel  Adanaon,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  them,  a  description  of  which  he  gave  in  a  letter  to  G.  L.  L. 
Bu£Fon  in  1759.  The  subject,  however,  had  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  German  philosopher,  F.  U.  T.  Aepinus,  who 
published  an  account  of  them  in  X7s6.  Hitherto  nothing  had 
been  said  respecting  the  necessity  of  heat  to  exdte  the  ^urmaline; 
but  it  was  shown  by  Aepinus  Uiat  a  temperature  between  99)" 
and  21 2"  Fahr.  was  requisite  for  the  devdopment  of  its  attractive 
powers.  Benjamin  Wilson  (Phil.  Trans.,  1 763,  &c),  J.  Priestley, 
and  Canton  continued  the  investigation,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Abb£  Haiiy  to  throw  a  dear  light  on  this  curious  branch 
of  the  sdence  (Traiti  de  miniralogie,  x8ox).  He  found  that  the 
dectridty  of  the  tourmaline  decreased  rapidly  from  the  summits 
or  poles  towards  the  middle  of  the  crystal,  where  it  was  imper- 
ceptible; and  he  discovered  that  if  a  tourmaline  is  broken  into 
any  number  of  fragments,  each  fragment,  when  exdted,  has 
two  opposite  poles.  Hafly  discovered  the  same  property  in  the 
Siberian  and  Brazilian  topaa,  borate  of  magnesia,  mesotype, 
prehnite,  sphene  and  calamine.  He  also  found  that  the  polvity 
which  minerals  recdve  from  heat  has  a  relation  to  the  secondary 
forms  of  thdr  crystals — the  tourmaline,  for  example,  having 
its  resinous  pole  at  the  summit  of  the  crystal  which  has  three 
faces.  In  the  other  pyro-electric  crystals  above  mcntione<i 
HaOy  detected  the  same  deviation  from  the  rules  of  symmetry 
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in  thdr  secondary  crystals  which  occurs  in  tourmaline.  C.  P. 
Braid  (1788-1838)  discovered  that  pyro-electiidty  was  a 
property  of  azinite;  and  it  was  afterwards  detected  in  other 
minerals.  In  repeating  and  extending  the  experiments  of  Haily 
much  Uter,  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  various  artificiid 
salts  were  pyro-electric,  and  he  mentions  the  tartrates  of  potash 
and  soda  and  tartaric  add  as  exhibiting  this  property  in  a  very 
strong  degree.  He  also  made  many  experiments  with  the 
tourmaline'  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  reduced  to  the  finest 
powder,  in  which  state  each  particle  preserved  its  pyro-electridty  j 
and  he  showed  that  scolezite  and  mesolite,  even  when  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  and  reduced  to  powder,  retain 
their  property  of  becoming  electrical  by  heat.  When  this  white 
powder  is  heated  and  stirred  about  by  any  substance  whatever, 
it  collects  in  masses  like  new-fallen  snow,  and  adheres  to  the 
body  with  which  it  is  stirred. 

For  Sir  David  Brewster's  work  on  pyro-electndty,  lee  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  1845,  also  PhU.  Maf,,  Dec  1847.  '^^  reader  will  also 
find  a  full  disc|usion  on  the  subject  in  the  Treatise  on  EUdrkity,  by 
A.  de  la  Rive,  translated  by  C.  V.  Walker  (London,  1856),  voL  ii. 
part  V.  ch.  i, 

Animal  electricity, — ^The  observation  that  certain  animals 
could  give  shocks  resembling  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar  induced 
a  doser  examination  of  these  powers.  The  andents  were 
acquainted  with  the  benumbing  power  of  the  torpedo-fish,  but 
it  was  not  till  1676  that  modem  naturalists  had  their  attention 
again  drawn  to  the  fact.  £.  Bancroft  was  the  first  person  who 
distinctly  suspected  that  the  effects  of  the  torpedo  were  ekctricaL 
In  1773  John  Walsh  (d.  1795)  and  Jan  Ingenhoosz  (1730-1799) 
proved  by  many  curious  experiments  that  the  shock  of  the 
torpedo  was  an  dectrical  one  (Phii.  Trans.,  1773-1775),  and 
John  Hunter  (id.  1773,  1775)  examined  and  described  the 
anutomical  structure  of  its  electrical  organs.  A.  von  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lussac  {Ann.  Chim,,  1805),  and  Etienne  Gooffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Gilb.  Ann.,  1803)  pursued  the  subject  with  success; 
and  Henry  Cavendish  {Phil.  Trasu.,  1776)  constructed  an 
artificial  torpedo,  by  which  he  imitated  the  actions  of  the  living 
animal.  The  subject  was  also  investigated  {Phil.  Trans.,  iBia, 
1817)  by  Dr  T.  J.  Todd  (1789-1840),  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(id.  2829),  John  Davy  (id,  1832,  1834,  X84Z)  and  Faraday 
(Exp.  Res.,  vol.  ii.).  The  power  of  giving  dectric  shocks  has 
been  discovered  also  in  the  Gymm^us  dutricus  (dectric  eel), 
the  Malaptenams  dedricus,  the  Trichturus  eiectncus,  and  the 
Tetraodon  eleclricus.  The  most  interesting  and  the  best  known 
of  these  singular  fishes  is  the  Gymnotns  or  Surinam  ed.  Hum- 
boldt gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  combats  which  are 
carried  on  in  South  America  between  the  gymnoti  and  the  wild 
horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Calabozo. 

Cavendish's  Researches. — The  work  of  Henry  Cavendish  (1731- 
18x0)  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  dectrical  investi- 
gators. A  considerable  part  of  Cavendish's  work  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  1879  and  placed  in  an  easily  accessible  form 
by  Professor  Qerk  Maxwell,  who  edited  the  ozigina]  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.*  Amongst  Caven- 
dish's important  contributions  were  his  exact  measurements  of 
electrical  capadty.  The  leading  idea  which  distinguishes  his 
work  from  that  of  his  predecessors  was  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"degree  of  elearification "  with  a  clear  sdentific  de&ution 
which  shows  it  to  be  equivalent  in  mining  to  the  modem  term 
"dectric  potential"  Cavendish  compared  the  capadty  of 
different  bodies  with  those  of  conducting  spheres  of  known 
diameter  and  states  these  capadties  in  "  globular  inches,"  a 
globular  inch  bdng  the  capadty  of  a  sphere  i  in.  in  diameter. 
Hence  his  measurements  are  all  directly  comparable  with  modem 
electrostatic  measurements  in  which  the  unit  of  capadty  is  that 
of  a  sphere  i  centimetre  in  radius.  Cavendish  measured  the 
capadty  of  disks  and  condensers  of  varioxis  forms,  and  proved 
that  the  capadty  of  a  Leyden  pane  is  proportional  to  the  surface 
of  the  tinfoil  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject  he  antidpated  one  of  Faraday's 

*  The  EUdrical  Researches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Camndish  tr/t- 
S78t,  edited  from  the  original  manuscripts  by  J.  Qerk  Maxwdl, 
F.R.S.  (Cambridge,  1879)- 


greatest  discoveries,  oamdy,  the  effect  of  the  didcctric  or  in- 
sulator upon  the  capadty  of  a  condenser  formed  with  it,  an  other 
words,  made  the  discovery  of  specific  inductive  capadty  (see 
Electrical  Researches,  p.  183).  He  made  many  measuremenu 
of  the  dectric  conductivity  of  different  solids  and  liquids,  by 
comparing  the  intensity  of  the  electric  shock  taken  through  his 
body  and  various  conductors.  He  seems  in  this  way  to  have 
educated  in  himself  a  very  precise  "  electrical  sense,"  making 
use  of  his  own  nervous  system  as  a  kind  of  physiological  galvano- 
meter. One  of  the  most  important  investigations  he  made  in 
this  way  was  to  find  out,  as  he  exprased  it,  "  what  power  of  the 
vdodty  the  resistance  is  proportional  to."  Cavendish  meant 
by  the  term  "  vefedty  "  what  we  now  call  the  current,  and 
by  "resistanccL"  the  electromotive  force  which  maintains  the 
current.  By  various  experiments  with  liquids  in  tubes  be  found 
this  power  was  nearly  unity.  This  result  thus  obtained  by 
Cavendish  in  January  1781,  that  the  current  varies  in  dirca 
proportion  to  the  electromotive  force,  was  really  an  anttdpatioo 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  electric  flow,  discovered  independently 
by  G.S.  Ohm  in  1827,  and  since  known  as  Ohm's  Law.  Cavendish 
also  enunciated  in  1776  all  the  laws  of  division  of  electric  current 
between  circuits  in  paralld,  although  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  first  given  by  Sir  C-  Wheatstone.  Another  of  his 
great  investigations  was  the  determination  of  the  law  according 
to  which  electric  force  varies  with  the  distance.  Starting  from 
the  fact  that  if  an  electrified  globe,  placed  within  two  hemi- 
spheres which  fit  over  it  without  touching,  is  brought  in  contact 
with  these  hemispheres,  it  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  charge  to 
them— in  other  words,  that  the  charge  on  an  electrified  body  is 
wholly  on  the  surface — ^he  was  able  to  deduce  by  most  ingenious 
reasoning  the  law  that  dectric  force  varies  inversdy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  The  accuracy  of  his  measurement,  by 
which  he  established  within  3%  the  above  law,  was  only  limited 
by  the  sensibility,  or  rather  insensibility,  of  the  pith  ball  electro- 
meter, which  was  his  only  means  of  detecting  the  electric  charge.* 
In  the  accuracy  of  his  quantitative  measurements  and  the  range 
of  his  researches  and  his  combination  of  mathematical  and 
physical  knowledge,  Cavendish  may  not  inaptly  be  described 
as  the  Kdvin  of  the  x8th  century.  Nothing  but  his  curious  is> 
difference  to  the  publication  of  his  work  prevented  him  from 
securing  eariier  recognition  for  it. 

Cotthmb's  Worh. — Contemporary  with  (Cavendish  was  C.  A. 
Coulomb  (X736-X806),  who  in  France  addressed  himself  to  the 
same  kind  of  exact  quantiutive  work  as  Cavendish  in  Engtand. 
Coulomb  has  made  his  name  for  ever  famous  by  his  invention 
and  application  of  his  torsion  balance  to  the  expefimcntal 
verification  of  the  fundamental  law  of  dectric  attraction,  in 
which,  however,  he  w^.s  antidpated  by  Cavendish,  namdy, 
that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  small  electrified  spherical 
bodies  varies  as  the  product  of  their  chaiges  and  inversdy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  thdr  centres.  Coulomb's  work  received 
better  publication  than  Cavendish's  at  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  provided  a  basis  on  iHiich  mathematicxans  could 
operate.  Accordingly  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  drew  into 
the  arena  of  electriod  investigation  on  its  mathematical  aide 
P.  S.  Lapbux,  J.  B.  Biot,  and  above  all,  S.  D.  Poisson.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  Coulomb  investigated  experimentaUy 
and  theoretically  the  distribution  <rf  d^tridty  on  the  surface 
of  bodies  by  means  of  his  proof  plane.  He  determined  the  law 
of  distribution  between  two  conducting  bodies  in  contact;  and 
measured  with  his  proof  plane  the  density  of  the  dectiicity 
at  different  points  of  two  spheres  in  contact,  and  enunciated 
an  important  law.  He  asceruined  the  distribution  of  dectridty 
among  several  spheres  (whether  equal  or  unequal)  placed  in 
contact  in  a  straight  line;  and  he  measured  the  distribution  of 

*  In  1878  Clerk  Maxwell  repeated  Cavendish's  experiments  with 
improved  apparstus  and  the  employment  of  a  Kdvin  quadrant 
electrometer  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  absence  of  charge  on  tb« 
inner  conductor  after  it  had  been  connected  to  the  outer  case,  and 
was  thus  able  to  show  that  if  the  bw  of  electric  attraction  varies 
inversely  as  the  nth  power  of  the  disUnce,  then  the  exponent  n 
musthaveavaIueof2iknif«.   See  Cavendish's  EfKtrwaJiZcMafdks 
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dectiidty  oo  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  its  distribution 
between  a  ^here  and  cylinder  of  different  lengths  but  of  the 
same  diameter.  His  experiments  on  the  dissipation  of  electricity 
possess  also  a  high  ^ue.  He  found  that  the  momentary 
dssipatioQ  was  proportional  to  the  degree  of  electrification  at 
the  time,  ind  that,  when  the  charge  was  moderate,  its  diuipation 
was  not  altered  in  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  shapes.  The 
teoiperatnre  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  produce 
acy  sensible  change;  but  he  concluded  that  the  dissipation  was 
oeariy  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  mobture  in 
the  air.^  In  examining  the  dissipation  which  takes  place  along 
imperfectly  hmilaling  substances,  he  found  that  a  thread  of 
gum-lac  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  insulators;  that  it  insulated 
tea  times  as  well  as  a  dry  silk  thread;  and  that  a  silk  thread 
anrered  with  fine  sealing-wax  insulated  as  powerfully  as  gum-lac 
idien  it  had  four  times  its  length.  He  found  also  that  the 
(fissipation  of  electricity  along  insulators  was  chiefly  owing  to 
adboing  moisture,  but  in  some  measure  abo  to  a  slight  conduct- 
iag  power.  For  his  memoirs  see  Mim,  de  math,  d  /Ayx.  de 
ru9d.  ie  se.,  1785,  &c. 

Second  Pkuoo. — ^We  now  enter  upon  the  second  period  of 
electrical  research  inaugurated  by  the  epoch-making  discovery 
of  Akssaadro  Volta  (1745-1827).  L.  Galvani  had  made  in 
1790  his  historic  observations  on  the  muscular  contraction 
produced  in  the  bodies  of  recently  killed  frogs  when  an  electrical 
nachiae  was  being  worked  in  the  same  room,  and  described 
them  in  1791  {De  viribus  dectricUatis  in  motu  musadari  cemmen- 
tariMs,  Bologna,  1791).  Volta  followed  up  these  observations 
^lith  rare  philosophic  insight  and  experimental  skill.  He  showed 
that  all  conductors  liquid  and  solid  might  be  divided  into  two 
daaies  which  he  called  respectively  conductors  of  the  first  and 
ci  tbe  second  class,  the  first  embracing  metals  and  carbon  in  its 
oMKiiicting  form,  ajid  the  second  class,  water,  aqueous  solutions 
0:  various  kinds,  and  generally  those  now  called  electrolytes. 
la  the  case  of  conductors  of  the  first  class  he  proved  by  the  use 
of  the  condensing  -electroscope,  aided  probably  by  some  form 
of  nnihipher  or  douUer,  that  a  difference  <^  potential  (see 
Eucnosiancs)  was  creited  by  the  mere  contact  of  two  such 
cooductors,  one  of  them  being  positively  electrified  and  the  other 
negatively.  Volta  showed,  however,  that  if  a  series  of  bodies  of 
ihr  first  daas,  such  as  disks  of  various  metals,  are  placed  in 
oiBtact,  the  potential  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last 
h  jost  the  same  as  if  they  are  immediately  in  contact.  There 
is  00  accumulation  of  potential.  If,  however,  pairs  of  metaUic 
6sks,  made,  say,  of  zinc  and  copper,  are  alternated  with  disks 
d  doth  welted  with  a  conductor  of  the  second  class,  such,  for 
iiataace,  as  dilute  add  or  any  electrolyte,  then  the  effect  of  the 
ktbk  potential  difference  between  one  pair  of  cof^r  and  ainc 
<iisis  is  added  to  that  of  the  potential  difference  between  the 
sen  pair,  and  thus  by  a  suffidently  long  series  of  pairs  any 
rcquirvd  difference  of  potential  can  be  accumulated. 

Tk  YoUak  PiU  — ^This  led  him  about  1 799  to  devise  his  famous 
n^aic  pile  consisting  of  disks  of  copper  sod  sine  or  other  metals 
•ith  wet  dolh  placed  between  the  pairs.  Numerous  examples 
o(  Vdu's  original  piles  at  one  time  existed  in  Italy,  and  were 
cofiencd  toyrther  for  an  exhibition  held  at  Como  in  1899,  but 
vere  oafortunately  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  8th  of 
Juiy  1899.  Volta's  description  of  his  pile  was  communicated 
IB  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  Londcm,  on  the  zoih  of  March  1800,  and  was  printed  in  the 
i^U.  Trans.,  vol.  90,  pt.  1,  p.  405.  It  was.then  found  that  when 
tbe  ead  plates  of  Volta's  pUe  were  connected  to  an  electroscope 
'he  leaves  diverged  dther  with  positive  or  negative  dectridty. 
Vcka  abo  gave  hb  pile  another  form,  the  couranne  des  tosses 
(oowB  of  cups),  in  which  connected  strips  of  copper  and  zinc 
*cr  Bsed  to  bridge  between  cups  of  water  or  dilute  add.  Volta 
thea  proved  that  all  metab  could  be  arranged  in  an  electromotive 

*  Modern  researches  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  charge  b  In  fact 
■gptadgin  opon  the  ionization  of  the  air,  and  that,  provided  the 
f^»«wpheiit  mobture  b  prevented  from  condensana  on  the  insubting 
^pona.  water  vapour  m  the  air  does  not  per  m  Mstow  on  it  con- 
•actaaoe  for  deccndty. 


series  such  that  each  became  positive  when  placed  In  contact 
with  the  one  next  below  it  in  the  series.  The  origin  of  the 
electromotive  force  In  the  pQe  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
Volta's  discoveries  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  hbtoric  contro- 
versies of  sdenoe.  Volta  maintained  that  the  mere  contact 
of  metab  was  tufi&dent  to  produce  the  electrical  difference 
of  the  end  plates  of  the  pile.  The  discovery  that  chemical 
action  was  involved  in  the  process  led  to  the  advancement  of 
the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  and  thb  was  strengthened  by  the 
growing  insight  into  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
In  Z851  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  by  the  use  of  hb  then 
newly-invented  electrometer,  was  able  to  confirm  Volta's  obser- 
vations on  contact  electridty  by  hrrefutable  evidence,  but  the 
contact  theory  of  the  voltaic  pQe  was  then  placed  on  a  basb 
consbtent  with  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
A.  A.  de  la  Rive  and  Faraday  were  ardent  supporters  of  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  and  even  at  the  present  time  opim'ons 
of  physidsts  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  entire  accordance  as  to 
the  source  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a  voltaic  couple  or  pile.' 

Improvements  in  the  form  of  the  voltaic  pile  were  almost 
immediately  made  by  W.  Cruickshank  (r74S-i8oo),  Dr  W.  H. 
Wollaston  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  these,  together  with  other 
eminent  continental  chembts,  such  as  A.  F.  de  Fourcroy,  L.  J. 
Thfnard  and  J.  W.  Ritter  (1776-18x0),  ardently  prosecuted 
research  with  the  new  instnmient.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
made  with  it  was  its  power  to  electrolyse  or  diemically  decom- 
pose certain  solutions.  William  Nicholson  (1755-18x5)  and  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle  (1768-1840)  in  1800  constructed  a  pile  of 
silver  and  zinc  pbtes,  and  pbcing  the  terminal  wires  in  water 
noticed  the  evolution  from  these  wires  of  bubbles  of  gas,  which 
they  proved  to  be  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These  two  gases,  as 
Cavendish  and  James  Watt  had  shown  in  1784,  were  actually 
the  constituenu  of  water.  From  that  date  it  was  dearly  recog- 
nized that  a  fresh  implement  of  great  power  had  been  given 
to  the  chembt.  Large  voltaic  pOes  were  then  constructed  by 
Andrew  Crosse  (i784-r85s)  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  improvements 
initiated  by  Wollaston  and  Robert  Hare  (1781-1858)  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  X  806  Davy  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  London  a  celebrated  paper  on  some  "  Chemical  Agendes  of 
Electridty,"  and  after  providing  himself  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London  with  a  battery  of  several  hundred  cells,  he  announced 
in  X807  hb  great  discovery  of  the  dectrolytic  decomposition  of 
the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  obtaining  therefrom  the  metab 
potassium  and  sodium.  In  July  x8o8  Davy  laid  a  request 
before  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  that  they  would 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  qsecially  large 
voltaic  battery;  as  a  result  he  was  provided  with  one  of  2000 
pairs  of  pbtes,  and  the  first  experiment  performed  with  it  was 
the  production  of  the  electric  arc  light  between  carbon  poles. 
Davy  followed  up  hb  initial  work  with  a  long  and  brilliant 
series  of  electrochemical  investigations  described  for  the  most 
part  in  the  PAtf.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 

Magnetic  Action  of  Electric  Current,—Soi\dng  an  analogy 
between  the  polarity  of  the  vohaic  pile  and  that  of  the  magnet, 
philosophers  had  long  been  anxious  to  discover  a  relation  between 
the  two,  but  twenty  years  ebpsed  after  the  invention  of  the  pile 
before  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851),  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  made  in  1819  the 
discovery  which  has  immortalized  hb  name.  In  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy  (1820, 16,  p.  273)  is  to  be  found  an  English  translation 
of  Oersted's  original  Latin  essay  (entitled  "  Experiments  on  the 
Effect  of  a  Current  of  Electridty  on  the  Magnetic  Needle  ")» 
dated  the  axst  of  July  1820,  describing  hb  discovery.  In  It 
Oersted  describes  the  action  he  considers  b  taking  place  around 

*  Faraday  discussed  the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  and  arguments 
in  support  of  it  in  the  8th  and  16th  series  of  his  Experimental  Re- 
searches OH  Electricity.  De  b  Rive  reviews  the  subject  in  hb  large 
Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnestism,  vci.  ii.  ch.  lii.  The  writer 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  1874  >n  a  paper  on  "  The 
Contact  Theory  of  the  Galvanic  Cell,"  PhU.  Mag.,  1874.  47,  p.  401. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  reviewed  the  whole  position  in  a  paper  in  1885. 
"  On  the  Seat  of  the  Electromotive  Force  in  a  Voltaic  Cell."  Joum. 
Inst,  Eloc.  Eng.,  1885,  14,  p.  i86w 
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the  conductor  joining  the  eitremities  of  the  pile;  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  electric  conflict*  -and  says:  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  electric  conflia  is  not  confined  to  the  conductor,  but  is 
dispersed  pretty  widely  in  the  drcumjacent  space.  We  may 
likewise  conclude  that  this  conflict  performs  drdes  round  the 
wire,  for  without  this  condition  it  seems  impossible  that  one  part 
of  the  wire  when  placed  below  the  magnetic  needle  should  drive 
its  pole  to  the  east,  and  when  pJaoed  above  it,  to  the  west." 
Oeisted's  important  discovery  was  the  fact  that  when  a  wire 
joining  the  end  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  is  held  near  a  pivoted 
magnet  or  compass  needle,  the  latter  is  deflected  and  places  itself 
more  or  less  transversely  to  the  wire,  the  direction  depending 
upon  whether  the  wire  is  above  or  below  the  needle,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  copper  or  anc  ends  of  the  pile  are  connected 
to  it.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Oersted  dearly  recognized  the 
existence  of  what  is  now  called  the  magnetic  field  round  the 
conductor.  This  discovery  of  Oersted,  like  that  of  Volta,  stimu- 
lated philosophical  investigation  in  a  high  degree. 

ElMtrodynamics. — On  the  and  of  October  1820,  A.  M.  Amp^ 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an  important 
memoir,*  in  which  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his  own  and 
D.  F.  J.  Arago's  previous  investigations  in  the  new  science  of 
dectromagnetism,  and  crowned  that  labour  by  the  announcement 
of  his  great  discovery  of  the  dynamical  action  between  conductors 
conveying  the  electric  currents.  Ampin  in  this  paper  gave  an 
accotmt  of  his  discovery  that  conduaors  conveying  electric 
currents  exercise  a  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  on  one  another, 
currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  parallel  conductors 
attracting,  and  Uiose  in  opposite  directions  repelling.  Respecting 
this  achievement  when  developed  in  its  experimental  and 
mathematical  completeness,  Qerk  Maxwell  says  that  it  was 
"  perfect  in  form  and  unassailable  in  accuracy."  By  a  series 
of  well-chosen  experiments  Ampere  established  the  laws  of  this 
mutual  action,  and  not  only  explained  observed  facts  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  mathematical  analysts,  but  prediaed  others 
subsequently  experimentally  realized,  lliese  investigations  led 
him  to  the  announcement  of  the  fundamental  law  of  action 
between  elements  of  current,  or  currents  in  infinitely  short 
lengths  of  linear  conductors,  upon  one  another  at  a  distance; 
summed  up  in  compact  expression  this  law  states  that  the  action 
is  proportional  to  the  produa  of  the  current  strengths  of  the  two 
elements,  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  elements,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
elements,  and  also  directly  proportional  to  a  function  of  the  angles 
which  the  line  joining  the  elemenu  makes  with  the  directions 
of  the  two  elements  respeaively.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  discovery  than  the  manner  in  which  Ampin 
seized  upon  the  right  clue  which  enabled  him  to  disentangle  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  electrodynamics  and  to  deduce  them 
all  as  a  consequence  of  one  simple  fundamental  law,  which 
occupies  in  electrodynamics  the  position  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation  in  physical  astronomy. 

In  1821  Michael  Faraday  (i 791-1 867),  who  was  destined 
later  on  to  do  so  much  for  the  science  of  electricity,  discovered 
electromagnetic  rotation,  having  succeeded  in  causing  a  wire 
conveying  a  voltaic  current  to  rotate  continuously  round  the  pole 
of  a  permanent  magnet.*  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  a 
variety  of  iorms  by  A.  A.  De  la  Rive,  Peter  Barlow  (1776-1862), 
William  Ritchie  (1790-1837),  William  Sturgeon  (i783->S5o), 
and  others,  and  Davy  (Phil  Trans.^  1823)  showed  that  when  two 
wires  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  were  dipped  into  a 
rup  of  mercury  placed  on  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet,  the 
fluid  rotated  in  opposite  directions  about  the  two  electrodes. 

EUciromagnetum.— In  1820  Arago  (i4iiii.  Ckim.  PAys.,  1820, 
I5f  P-  94)  &n<l  Davy  {Annais  oj  Philosophy ,  1821)  discovered 
independently  the  power  of  the  electric  current  to  magnetize 

'  "  Mf  moire  sur  la  th4orie  mathematique  des  ph^nom^net  Electro- 
dynamiques."  Mimoires  it  VitutUul,  1820,  6;  see  also  Ann,  de 
Of  HI.,  1820,  15. 

'See  M.  Faraday.  "On  some  new  ElcctnvMagnetical  Motions 
and  on  the  Theory  of  Magnetism/*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Seiente, 
1823,  12,  p.  74:  or  Experimental  JUsoarehet  am  EUclruity,  voL  U. 
p.  127. 


iron  and  steeL  F^Iiz  Savary  (1797-1841)  made  aome  very 
curious  observations  in  1827  on  the  magnetization  of  ated 
needles  placed  at  different  distances  from  a  wire  convesring  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys.,  1827,  34).  W. 
Sturgeon  in  1824  wound  a  copper  wire  round  a  bar  of  iron  bent 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  passing  a  voltaic  current  through 
the  wire  showed  that  the  iron  became  powerfully  magnetized 
as  long  as  the  connexion  with  the  pile  was  imintaineid  {Trans. 
Soc.  Arts,  1825).  These  researches  gave  us  the  electromagnet, 
almost  as  potent  an  instrument  of  research  and  invention  as  the 
pile  itself  (see  ELECnoMACNETisiff). 

Ampire  had  already  previously  shown  that  a  tptnl  conductor 
or  solenoid  when  traversed  by  an  electric  current  poasrwrs 
magnetic  polarity,  and  that  two  such  solenoids  act  upon  one 
another  when  traversed  by  electric  currents  as  if  they  were 
magnets.  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  United  States,  first  suggested 
the  construction  of  what  were  then  called  intensity  electro- 
magnets, by  winding  upon  a  horseshoe-sh^ied  piece  of  soft 
iron  many  superimposed  windings  of  copper  wire,  insulated  by 
covering  it  with  silk  or  cotton,  and  then  sending  through  the 
coils  the  current  from  a  vdtaic  battery.  The  dependence  of 
the  intensity  of  magnetization  on  the  strength  of  the  current  was 
subsequently  investigated  {Pogg.  Anm,  Phys.,  1839,  47)  by 
H.  F.  E.  Lena  (1804-1865)  and  M.  H.  von  Jacob!  (1801-1874). 
J.  P.  Joule  found  that  magnetization  did  not  increase  proportioo- 
ately  with  the  current,  but  reached  a  maTJmnm  {Sturgeon*s 
Annals  of  EkctricUy,  1839,  4)*  Further  investigations  on  this 
subject  were  carried  on  subsequently  by  W.  £.  Weber  (1804- 
1891),  J.  H.  J.  Mailer  (x8o9-i875)»  C.  J.  Dub  (1817^1873), 
G.  H.  Wiedemann  (1826-1899),  and  others,  and  in  modem  times 
by  H.  A.  Rowland  (1848-1901),  Shelford  Bidwell  (b.  184S), 
John  Hopkinson  (1849-1898),  J.  A.  Ewing  (b.  1855)  and  many 
others.  Electric  magnets  of  great  power  were  soon  constructed 
in  this  maimer  by  Sturgeon,  Joule,  Henry,.Faraday  and  Brewster. 
Oersted's  discovery  in  18x9  was  indeed  epoch-making  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  stimulated  other  research.  It  led  at  once  to 
the  construction  of  the  galvanometer  as  a  means  di  detecting 
and  measuring  the  electric  current  in  a  conductor.  In  1820 
J.  S.  C.  Schweigger  (1779-1857)  with  his  "  multiplier  "  made 
an  advance  upon  Oersted's  discovery,  by  winding  the  wire 
conveying  the  electric  current  many  times  round  the  pivoted 
magnetic  needle  and  thus  increasing  the  deflection;  and  L. 
Nobili  (1784-1835)  in  1825  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
neutralizing  the  directive  effea  of  the  earth's  magnetism-  by 
employing  a  pair  of  magnetized  steel  needles  fixed  to  one  axis, 
but  with  their  magnetic  poles  pointing  in  opposite  directions. 
Hence  followed  the  astatic  multiplying  galvanometer. 

Electrodynamic  Rotation. — ^The  study  di  the  relati<m  between 
the  magnet  and  the  drcuit  conveying  an  electric  current  then 
led  Arago  to  the  discovery  of  the  "magnetism  of  rotation.** 
He  found  that  a  vibrating  magnetic  compass  needle  came  to 
rest  sooner  when  placed  over  a  plate  of  copper  than  otherwise, 
and  also  that  a  plate  of  copper  rotating  under  a  soqsended 
magnet  tended  to  drag  the  magnet  in  the  same  direction.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  Charles  Babbage,  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Peter  Barlow  and  others,  but  did  not  receive  a  final 
explanation  until  after  the  discovery  of  electromagnetic  induction 
by  Faraday  ini  83 1 .  Ampere's  investigations  had  led  dectricians 
to  see  that  the  force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  pole  due  to  a  current 
in  a  neighbouring  conduaor  was  such  as  to  tend  to  cause  the 
pole  to  travel  round  the  conductor.  Much  ingenuity  had, 
however,  to  be  expended  before  a  method  was  found  of  exhibiting 
such  a  rotation.  Faraday  first  succeeded  by  the  simple  but 
ingem'ous  device  of  using  a  h'ght  magnetic  needle  tethered 
flexibly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup  containing  mercury  so  that  one 
pole  oi  the  magnet  was  just  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
On  bringing  down  on  to  the  mercury  surface  a  wire  conveying 
an  electric  current,  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass  throu^  the 
mercury  and  out  at  the  bottom,  the  magnetic  pole  at  once  began 
to  rotate  round  the  wire  {Exper  Res.,  1822,  2,  p.  148).  Faraday 
and  others  then  discovered,  as  already  mentioned,  ttieans  to 
make  the  conductor  conveying  the  current  rotate  round  a 
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Bapxtk  pole,  and  Ampere  showed  that  a  magnet  could  be  made 
to  route  on  its  own  axis  when  a  current  was  passed  through  it. 
The  diJSculty  in  this  case  consisted  in  discovering  means  by 
vhicb  the  current  could  be  passed  through  one  half  of  the  magnet 
vitbottt  passing  it  through  the  other  half.  This,  however,  was 
overcome  by  sending  the  current  out  at  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
by  iDcans  <rf.a  short  length  of  wire  dipping  into  an  annular  groove 
oootaining  mercwy.  Barlow,  Sturgeon  and  others  then  showed 
Out  a  copper  disk  could  be  made  to  rotate  between  the  poles 
of  a  hofKshoe  magnet  when  a  current  was  passed  through  the 
dtsk  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  disk  being  rendered 
a  the  same  time  freely  movable  by  making  a  contact  with  the 
drcamfcrence  by  means  of  a  mercury  trough.  These  experiments 
feniahed  the  fint  etemenury  forms  of  electric  motor,  since  it 
«u  then  seen  that  rotatory  motion  could  be  produced  in  masses 
of  metal  by  the  mutual  action  of  conductors  conveying  electric 
ccncst  and  magnetic  fields.  By  his  discovery  of  thcrmo- 
ekctridty  in  1822  {Poig.  Ann.  Phyi.,  6),  T.  J.  Seebeck  (i77»- 
1851)  opened  up  a  new  region  of  research  (see  Thermo-elec- 
tikity).  James  Gumming  (1777-1861)  in  1823  {Annals  of 
Pkjiuopky,  1823)  found  that  the  thermo-electric  series  varied 
viih  the  tempciature,  and  J.  C.  A.  Peltier  (i  785-1845)  in  1834 
discovcfcd  that  a  current  passed  across  the  junction  of  two 
ceuls  cither  generated  or  absorbed  heat. 

Ohm's  Law. — In  1827  Dr  C.  S.  Ohm  (x  787-1854)  rendered  a 
grot  service  to  electrical  science  by  his  mathematical  investiga- 
LOO  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  publication  of  his  paper,  Die 
iskinisckt  KttU  malhemalisch  bearbeiiet.  Before  his  time, 
vka  on  the  measurable  quantities  with  Mrhich  we  are  concerned 
a  in  electric  circuit  were  extremely  vague.  Ohm  introduced 
tke  clear  idea  of  current  strength  as  an  effect  produced  by 
electromotive  force  acting  as  a  cause  in  a  circuit  having  resistance 
fts  iu  quality,  and  showed  that  the  current  was  directly  propor- 
tteial  to  the  electromotive  force  and  inversely  as  the  resistance. 
Ohm's  Uw,  as  it  is  called,  was  based  upon  an  analogy  with  the 
flov  <rf  heat  in  a  circuit,  discu»ed  by  Fourier.  Ohm  introduced 
the  definite  conception  of  the  distribution  along  the  drcuit  of 
"*  dectroacopic  force  *'  or  tension  {Spannung),  corresponding  to 
i^  Biodeni  term  potentiaL  Ohm  verified  his  law  by  the  aid  of 
thennoelcctric  piles  as  sources  of  electromotive  force,  and  Davy, 
C.  S.  M.  POuiUet  (1791-1868),  A.  C.  Becquerel  (1788-1878), 
G.  T.  Fechncr  (180X-1887),  R.  H.  A.  Kohlrausch  (180^1858) 
and  others  laboured  at  its  confirmation.  In  more  recent  times, 
iS;6,  it  was  rigorously  tested  by  G.  Chrysul  (b.  1852)  at  Clerk 
MAzveU's  instigation  (see  Brit.  Assoc.  Report^  1876,  p.  36),  and 
ihboiigb  at  its  original  enunciation  its  meaning  was  not  at  first 
Miy  apprehended,  it  soon  took  its  place  as  the  expression  of  the 
fofidamemal  law  of  electrokinetics. 

Indmaion  of  EUctric  Currents.— In  1831  Faraday  began  the 
iBvestigatiooa  on  electromagnetic  induaion  which  proved  more 
Imik  in  far-reaching  practical  consequences  than  any  of  those 
«^b  even  bis  genius  gave  to  the  worid.  These  advances  all 
ceatre  roond  h»  supreme  discovery  of  the  induction  of  electric 
ciTRots.  Fully  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  electric  charge 
vpoa  one  condoctor  could  produce  a  charge  of  opposite  sign 
c|»3  a  neighbouring  conductor,  Faraday  asked  himself  whether 
&i  electric  cTurent  passing  through  a  conductor  could  not  in  any 
Ice  muxatr  induce  an  electric  current  in  some  neighbouring 
(KuktcLoe.  His  first  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  in 
ifae  moaih  of  November  1825,  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
'\£^ist  183 1  that  he  attained  success.  On  that  date  he  had 
pTtided  himself  with  an  iron  ring,  over  which  he  had  wound 
t«3  coQs  of  insulated  copper  wire.  One  of  these  coils  was  con- 
vened with  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  other  with  the  galvano- 
SKtcr.  He  found  that  at  the  moment  the  current  in  the  battery 
dTTdit  was  started  or  stopped,  transitory  currents  appeared 
ia  the  gidvaoometer  circuit  in  opposite  directions.  In  ten  days 
flf  bnlhaat  investigation,  guided  by  clear  insight  from  the  very 
£n:  into  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  he  established 
o^nttBeatally  the  fact  that  a  current  may  be  induced  in  a 
ccshictiag  drcuit  simply  by  the  variation  in  a  magnetic  field, 
Uc  'uzts  of  fofoe  of  which  are  linked  with  that  circuit.    The 


whole  of  Faraday's  investigations  on  this  subject  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  statement  that  if  a  conducting  circuit  is  placed 
in  a  magnetic  field,  and  if  either  by  variation  of  the  field  or  by 
movement  or  variation,  of  the  form  of  the  circuit  the  total 
magnetic  flux  linked  with  the  drcuit  is  varied,  an  electromotive 
force  is  set  up  in  that  circuit  which  at  any  instant  is  measured 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  total  flux  linked  with  the  circuit  is 
changing. 

Amongst  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  ten  days  which 
Faraday  devoted  to  this  investigation  was  the  discovery  that 
a  current  could  be  induced  in  a  conducting  wire  simply  by  moving 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet.  One  form  which  this 
experiment  took  was  that  of  rotating  a  copper  disk  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electric  magnet.  He  then  found  that  a  con- 
ductor, the  ends  of  which  were  connected  respectively  with  the 
centre  and  edge  of  the  disk,  was  traversed  by  an  electric  current. 
This  important  fact  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
inventions  which  finally  led  to  the  production  of  dectromagnetic 
or  dynamo-electric  machines. 

Thiso  Period.— With  this  supremely  important  discovery 
of  Faraday's  wc  enter  upon  the  third  period  of  electrical  research, 
in  which  that  philosopher  himself  was  the  leading  figure.  He 
not  only  collected  the  facts  concerning  electromagnetic  induction 
so  industriously  that  nothing  of  importance  remained  for  future 
discovery,  and  embraced  them  all  in  one  law  of  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, but  he  introduced  his  famous  conception  of  lines  of 
force  which  Changed  entirely  the  mode  of  regarding  electrical 
phenomena.  The  French  mathematicians,  Coulomb,  Biot, 
Poisson  and  Ampere,  had  been  content  to  accept  the  fact  that 
electric  charges  or  currents  in  conductors  could  exert  forces  on 
other  charges  or  conductors  at  a  distance  without  inquiring 
into  the  means  by  which  this  action  at  a  distance  was  produced. 
Faraday's  mind,  however,  revolted  against  this  notion;  he  felt 
intuitively  that  these  distance  actions  must  be  the  result  of 
unseen  operations  in  the  interposed  medium.  Accordingly 
when  he  sprinkled  iron  filings  on  a  card  held  over  a  magnet  and 
revealed  the  curvilinear  system  of  lines  of  force  (see  Magnetism), 
he  regarded  these  fragments  of  iron  as  simple  indicators  of  a 
physical  state  in  the  space  already  in  existence  round  the  magnet. 
To  him  a  magnet  was  not  simply  a  bar  of  stee];  it  was  the 
core  and  origin  of  a  system  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  attached 
to  it  and  moving  with  it.  Similarly  he  came  to  see  an  electrified 
body  as  a  centre  of  a  system  of  lines  of  electrostatic  force.  All 
the  space  round  magnets,  currents  and  dectric  charges  was 
therefore  to  Faraday  the  seat  of  corresponding  lines  of  magnetic 
or  electric  force.  He  proved  by  systematic  experiments  that  the 
electromotive  forces  set  up  in  conductors  by  their  motions  in 
magnetic  fields  or  by  the  induction  of  other  currents  in  the 
field  were  due  to  the  secondary  conductor  cutting  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  He  invented  the  term  "  elcctrotonic  state  "  to  signify 
the  total  magnetic  flux  due  to  a  conductor  conveying  a  current, 
which  was  linked  .with  any  secondary  circuit  in  the  fidd  or  even 
with  itself. 

Faraday s  Researches. — Space  compels  us  to  limit  our  account 
of  the  scientific  work  done  by  Faraday  in  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  in  eluddating  electrical  phenomena  and  adding  to  the 
knowledge  thereon,  to  the  very  briefest  mention.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  his  monumental  work 
entitled  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity ^  in  three  volumes, 
reprinted  from  the  PkU.  Trans,  between  1831  and  1851.  Faraday 
divided  these  researches  into  varioxis  series.  The  xst  and  2nd 
concern  the  discovery  of  magneto-dectric  induction  already 
mentioned.  The  3rd  series  (1833^  he  devoted  to  discussion  of 
the  identity  of  dectridty  derived  from  various  sources,  frictional, 
voltaic,  animal  and  thermal,  and  he  proved  by  rigorous  experi- 
ments the  identity  and  similarity  in  properties  of  the  dectricity 
generated  by  these  various  methods.  The  5th  series  (1833)  is 
occupied  with  his  dectrochemical  researches.  In  the  7th  series 
(1834)  he  defines  a  number  of  new  terms,  such  as  dectroljrte, 
electrolysis,  anode  and  cathode,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  electro- 
lytic phenomena,  which  were  immediately  adopted  into  the 
VQ^bulary  of  scj^nc^-    His  most  important  contribution  at 
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this  date  was  the  invention  of  the  voltameter  and  his  enunciation 
of  the  laws  of  electrolysis.  The  voltameter  provided  a  means 
of  measuring  quantity  of  electricity,  and  in  the  hands  of  Faraday 
and  his  successors  became  an  appliance  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  8th  series  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  which  Faraday  accumubtcs  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  pile  must  be  chemical. 
He  returns  also  to  this  subject  in  the  i6th  series.  In  the  9th 
aeries  (1834)  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  important 
property  of  electric  conductors,  since  called  their  self-induction 
or  inductance,  a  discovery  in  which,  however,  he  was  anticipated 
by  Joseph  Henry  in  the  United  States.  The  xxth  series  (1837) 
deals  with  electrostatic  induction  and  the  statement  of  the 
important  fact  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  insulators 
or  dielectrics.  This  discovery  was  made  in  November  1837 
when  Faraday  had  no  knowledge  of  Cavendish's  previous 
researches  into  this  matter.  The  xgth  series  (1845)  contains 
an  account  of  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  by  transparent  dielectrics  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  a  relation  which  established  for  the  first  time  a  practical 
connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  Ught.  The 
aoth  series  (1845)  contains  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
universal  action  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetic  bodies.  The 
22nd  series  (1848)  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  magneto- 
crystallic  force  and  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  various  crystab 
in  a  magnetic  field.  In  the  25th  series  (1850)  be  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  magnetic  character  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
important  principle  that  the  terms  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic are  relative.  In  the  26th  series  (1850)  he  returned 
to  a  discussion  of  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  illuminated  the 
whole  subject  of  the  magnetic  circuit  by  his  transcendent  insight 
into  the  intricate  phenomena  a>ncemcd.  In  1855  he  brought 
these  researches  to  a  conclusion  by  a  general  article  on  magnetic 
philosophy,  having  placed  the  whole  subject  of  magnetism  and 
elcctromagnctism  on  an  entirely  novel  and  solid  basis.  In 
addition  to  this  he  provided  the  means  for  studying  the  phenomena 
not  only  qualitatively,  but  also  quantitatively,  by  the  profotmdly 
ingenious  instruments  he  invented  for  that  purpose. 

Electrical  Measurement. — Faraday's  ideas  thus  pressed  upon 
electricians  the  necessity  for  the  quantitative  measurement  of 
electrical  phenomena.^  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Schweigger  invented  in.  1820  the  **  multiplier,"  and  Nobili  in 
1825  the  astatic  galvanometer.  C.  S.  M.  Pouillet  in  1837  contri- 
buted the  sine  and  tangent  compass,  and  W.  £.  Weber  effected 
great  improvements  in  them  and  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  galvanometers.  In  1849  ^  von  Hehooholtz  devised  a  tangent 
galvanometer  with  two  coils.  The  measurement  of  electric 
resistance  then  engaged  the  attention  of  electricians.  By  his 
Memoirs  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  in  1843,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  this  study.  He  invented  the-  rheostat  and 
improved  the  resistance  balance,  invented  by  S.  H.  Christie 
(1784-1865)  in  1833,  and  subsequently  called  the  Wheatstone 
Bridge.  (See  his  Scientific  Papers,  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London,  p.  129.)  Weber  about  this  date  invented 
the  electrodynamometer,  and  applied  the  mirror  and  scale 
method  of  reading  deflections,  and  in  00-opcration  with  C.  F. 
Gauss  introduced  a  system  of  absolute  measurement  of  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena.  In  1846  Weber  proceeded  with 
improved  apparatus  to  test  Ampere's  Uws  of  dectrodynamics. 
In  1845  H.  G.  Grassmann  (1809-1877)  published  {Pogg.  Ann, 
vol.  64)  his  "  Neue  Thcorie  der  Electrodynamik,"  in  which  he 
gave  an  elementary  Liw  differing  from  that  of  Ampi&re  but  leading 
to  the  same  results  for  dosed  drcuita.  In  the  same  year  F.  E. 
Neumann  published  another  law.  In  1846  Weber  announced 
his  famous  hypothesis  concerning  the  connexion  of  dectrostatic 
and  dectrodynamic  phenomena.  The  work  of  Neumann  and 
Weber  had  been  stimulated  by  that  of  H.  F.  E.  Lena  (1804-1865), 

'Amongst  the  most  important  of  Faraday's  quantitative  re-- 
aeaxches  must  be  included  the  ingenious  and  convindng  proofs  he 
provided  that  the  production  of  any  quantity  of  electricity  of  one 
sign  is  always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an  eaual  quantity 
oldcctrldty  of  the  opposite  sign.  See  Experimental  Rtsearckes  on 
BkctritUj,  vain  1177' 


whose  researches  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1834, 31;  1835,  34)  among  other 
results  led  him  to  the  statement  of  the  law  by  means  of  which 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current  can  be  predicted  from  the 
theory  of  Amp^e,  the  rule  being  that  the  direction  of  the  Induced 
current  is  always  such  that  its  dectrodynamic  action  lends  to 
oppose  the  motion  which  produces  it. 

Neumann  in  1845  ^^  ^oc  electromagnetic  inductioB  what 
Ampere  did  for  dectrodynamics,  basing  his  researches  upon  the 
experimental  laws  of  Lena.  He  discovered  a  function,  which 
has  been  called  the  potential  of  one  circuit  on  another,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  theory  of  induction,  completdy  in  accordance 
with  experiment.  Weber  at  the  same  time  deduced  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  induction  from  his  elementary  law  of  electrical 
action,  and  with  his  improved  instruments  arrived  at  accurate 
verifications  of  the  law  of  induction  which  by  this  time  had  been 
developed  mathematically  by  Neumann  and  himself.  In  XS49 
G.  R.  Kirchhoff  determined  experimentally  in  a  certain  case 
the  absolute  value  of  the  current  induced  by  one  drcuit  in 
another,  and  in  the  same  year  Erik  Edland  (1819-18S8)  made 
a  scries  of  careful  experiments  on  the  induction  of  dectric 
currents  which  further  established  received  theories.  These 
labours  laid  the  foundation  on  which  was  subsequently  erected 
a  complete  system  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  electric 
and  magnetic  quantities,  referring  them  all  to  the  fundamental 
units  of  mass,  length  and  time.  Hdmholtx  gave  at  the  same 
time  a  mathematical  theory  of  induced  currents  and  a  valuable 
series  of  experiments  in  support  of  them  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1851). 
This  great  investigator  and  luminous  expositor  just  before  that 
time  had  published  his  celebrated  essay,  Die  Erkaltatng  der 
Kraft  {"  The  Conservation  of  Energy  "),  which  brought  to  a 
focus  ideas  which  had  been  accumulating  in  consequence  of  the 
work  of  J.  P.  Joule,  J.  R.  von  Mayer  and  others,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  various  forms  of  physical  energy,  and  in  particular 
the  mecham'cal  equivalent  of  heat.  Hebnholts  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  not  only  the  most  profound  mathematical 
attainments,  but  immense  experimental  skill,  and  his  woric  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  is  rlssiaral 

Lord  Kelvin's  H^0ri^.~About  1842  Lord  Kdvln  (then  William 
Thomson)  began  that  long  career  of  theoretiaU  and  practical 
discovery  and  invention  in  dectrical  sdence  whidi  revolutionized 
every  department  of  pure  and  applied  electridty.  His  early 
contributions  to  dectrostatics  and  dectrometry  are  to  be  fouod 
described  in  his  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Eledrostaiics  and  Magnetism 
(1872),  and  his  later  work  in  his  collected  MatkemaHcal  and 
Physical  Papers.  By  his  studies  in  dectrostatics,  his  degant 
method  of  electrical  images,  his  devdopment  of  the  theory  of 
potential  and  application  of  the  prindple  of  conservation  of 
energy,  as  well  as  by  his  inventions  in  connexion  with  electro- 
metry,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  naodem  knowledge  of 
electrostatics.  His  work  on  the  dectrodynamic  qualities  ol 
metals,  thermo-dectridty,  and  his  contributions  togalvanometry, 
were  not  less  massive  and  profound.  From  1842  onwards  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  he  was  one  of  the  great  master  workers 
in  the  field  of  electrical  discovery  and  research.*  In  1853  he 
published  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric  Currents  "  {PkiL 
Mag.,  X853  [4],  5,  p.  393),  in  which  he  applied  the  prindple  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  to  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
He  added  definiteness  to  the  idea  of  the  self-induction  or  induct- 
ance of  an  dectric  circuit,  and  gave  a  mathematical  expression 
for  the  current  flowing  out  of  a  Leyden  jar  during  its  discharge. 
He  confirmed  an  opinion  already  previously  expressed  by 
Hdmholtz  and  by  Henry,  that  in  some  drcumstances  this  dis> 
charge  is  osdllatory  in  nature,  consisting  of  an  alternating  electric 
current  of  high  frequency.  These  theoretical  predictions  were 
confirmed  and  others,  subsequently,  by  the  work  of  B.  W. 
Fedderaen  (b.  1832),  C.  A.  Paalzow  (b.  1823),  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  familiar  phenomexui  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
'  In  this  connexion  the  work  of  George  Green  (1793-1841)  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Green's  Essay  on  the  ApUication  of  MatiemtUtcai 
Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  published  to 
1828,  coDtains  the  first  exposition  of  the  theory  of  potential.  An 
imporunt  theorem  contained  in  it  is  known  as  Green's  theoreot, 
and  is  of  great  value. 
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ftf  pnmdtd  the  means  of  feoentiog  electric  oncinattoiw  of  very 
high  (requeocy. 

rdkira^y.— Turning  to  practical  applications  of  electricity, 
«re  may  note  that  electric  telegraphy  took  its  rise  in  i8ao, 
besinmng  with  a  suggestion  of  Ampdre  immediately  after 
Onsted's  discovery.    It  was  established  by  the  work  of  Weber 
sod  Gauss  at  Gdttingen  in  1836,  and  that  of  C.  A.  Steinheil 
(1801-1870}  of  Munich,  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke  (1806-1879)  and  Sir 
C  Whealstooe  in  England,  Joseph  Htnry  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
(1791-1873)  in  the  United  States  in  1837.    In  1845  submarine 
tdegnphy  waa  inaugurated  by  the  laying  of  an  insulated  con- 
doctor  across  the  English  Channel  by  the  brothen  Brett,  and 
their  temporary  success  waa  followed  by  the  bying  in  1851 
of  a  pennaneni  Dover-Calais  cable  by  T.  R.  Crampton.    In 
1856  the  project  for  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  took  shape 
and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  with  a  capital 
of  £350,000,  with  Sr  Charles  Bright  as  engtneer-in-chief  and 
L  0.  W.  Whitehouse  as  electrician.    The  phenomena  connected 
vitb  the  profpagation  of  electric  signals  by  underground  insulated 
vires  had  alrndy  engaged  the  attention  of  Faraday  in  X854, 
vbo  pdnted  out  the  Leyden-jar-like  action  of  an  insulated 
nblerruieatt  wire.    Scientific  and  practical  questions  connected 
vith  the  possibility  of  laying  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  then 
begin  10  be  discussed,  and  Lord  Kelvin  was  foremost  in  develop- 
iag  true  scient^c  knowledge  on  this  subject,^  and  in  the  invention 
of  a{^)liances  for  utilizing  it.    One  of  his  earliest  and  most  useful 
cootributions  (in  1858)  was  the  invention  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
BKter.    Abandoning  the  long  and  somewhat  heavy  magnetic 
aeedks  that  had  hetn  used  up  to  that  date  in  galvanometers, 
he  attached  to  the  back  of  a  very  small  mirror  made  of  micro- 
KOfMc  gisB  a  fragment  of  magnetized  watch-spring,  and  sus- 
pended the  minor  and  needle  by  means  of  a  cocoon  fibre  in  the 
ceotre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.    By  this  simple  device  he 
pcorided  a  means  of  measuring  small  electric  currents  far  in 
sdvuce  of  anything  yet  accomplished,  and  this  instrument 
proved  not  only  most  tuef  ul  in  pure  scientific  researches,  but  at 
tk  UBie  time  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  connenon  with  sub- 
maiioe  telegraphy.    The  history  of  the  initial  failures  and  final 
SQcces  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  well  told  by  Mr. 
Cbaries  Bright(sec  Tks  Story  of  Ike  AOanlic  Cable,  London,  I903).> 
The  fint  cable  laid  in  1857  broke  on  the  xxth  of  August  during 
hyiag.   The  second  attempt  in  1858  was  successful,  but  the 
cabk  completed  on  the  5th  of  August  1858  broke  down  on  the 
uth  of  October  1858,  after  73  a  messages  had  passed  through  Hi 
The  third  cable  laid  in  x86s  was  lost  on  the  and  of  August  186$, 
bat  ia  1866  a  final  success  was  attained  and  the  1865  cable  also 
ttcpveied  and  completed.    Lord  Kelvin's  mirror  galvanometer 
«as  Sxst  osed  in  receiving  signals  through  the  short-lived  1858 
cable.   In  1867  he  invented  his  beautiful  siphon-recorder  for 
Rcdviag  and  recording  the  signals  through  long  cables.    Later, 
ia  offi junction  with  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  he  devised  his  auto- 
Baik  corb  sender,  an  appliance  for  sending  signals  by  means 
of  poached  telegraphic  paper  tape.    Lord  Kdvin's  contributions 
to  the  science  of  exact  dcctric  measurement*  were  enormous. 
Ha  ampere-balances,  voltmeters  and  electrometers,  and  double 
bii^ge,  are  elsewhere  described  in  detail  (see  Ajo^ekzhstkr; 
liscTWMXTSM^  and  Weeatstone's  Bridge). 

Dynamo. — The  work  of  Faraday  from  1831  to  x8sx  stimulated 
sad  <aipaated  an  immeiue  mass  of  scientific  research,  but  at 
tbe  iasie  time  practical  inventors  had  not  been  slow  to  perceive 
^  it  was  callable  of  purely  technical  application.  Faraday's 
pepper  ^!ak  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  pro- 
thereby  an  electric  current,    became  the  parent  of 


'  See  aho  hb  Snbmarime  Tttet^pht  (London.  1898). 

'The  oaaatitative  study  of  electrical  phenomena  has  been 
ttnonif  aiaisced  by  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  system  of 
^■stiical  measoremcot  due  originally  to  Gauss  and  Weber.  The 
E*vaA  Assodatioa  for  the  advancement  of  science  appointed  in 
i^Si  a  oominittee  00  electrical  units,  which  made  its  first  report  in 
^^  sad  has  existed  ever  since.  In  this  work  Lord  Kelvin  took  a 
{^i^  port.  The  popularization  of  the  system  was  greatly  assisted 
^  the^ublicatioa  bv  Prof.  J.  D.  Ewett  of  The  CCS.  System  0/ 


innumerable  machines  in  which  mechanical  energy  was  directly 
converted  into  the  energy  of  electric  currents.  Of  these 
machines,  orif^nally  called  magneto-electric  machines,  one  of 
the  first  was  devised  in  183a  by  H.  Pizii.  It  consisted  of  a  fixed 
horseshoe  armature  wound  over  with  insulated  copper  wire  in 
front  of  which  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis  a  horseshoe  magnet. 
Pizii,  who  invented  the  split  tube  commutator  for  converting 
the  alternating  current  so  produced  into  a  continuous  current 
in  the  external  circuit,  was  followed  by  J.  Saxton,  E.  M.  Clarke, 
and  many  others  in  the  development  of  the  above-described 
magneto-electric  machine.  In  x8s7  E.  W.  Siemens  effected  a 
great  improvement  by  inventing  a  shuttle  armature  and  improv" 
ing  the  shape  of  the  field  magnet.  Subsequently  similar  machines 
with  electromagnets  were  introduced  by  Henry  Wilde  {b.  1833), 
Siemens,  Wheatstone,  W.  Ladd  and  others,  and  the  principle 
of  self-excitation  was  suggested  by  WUde,  C.  F.  Variey  (i8a8- 
1883),  Siemens  and  Wheatstone  (see  Dynamo).  These  machines 
about  x866  and  X867  began  to  be  constructed  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  were  employed  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
The  discovery  of  electric-current  induction  also  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  induction  coil  (g.s.),  improved  and  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  by  W.  Sturgeon,  E.  R.  Ritchie,  N.  J.  Callan, 
H.  D.  ROhmkorff  (1803-1877),  A.  H.  L.  Fizeau,  and  more  recently 
by  A.  Apps  and  modem  inventors.  About  the  same  time 
Fizeau  and  J.  B.  L.  Foucault  devoted  attention  to  the  invention 
of  automatic  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Davy's  electric 
arc  (see  Ligbtinc:  EUciric),  and  these  appliances  in  conjunction 
with  magneto-electric  machines  were  soon  employed  in  lighthouse 
work.  With  the  advent  of  large  magneto-electric  machines  the 
era  of  dectrotechnics  was  fairly  entered,  and  this  period,  which 
may  be  said  to  terminate  about  1867  to  1869,  was  consummated 
by  the  theoretical  work  of  Clerk  Maxwell. 

Maxwdl*s  Researches. — ^James  Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-X879) 
entered  on  his  electrical  studies  with-a  desire  to  ascertain  if  the 
ideas  of  Faraday,  so  different  from  those  of  Poisson  and  the 
French  mathematicians,  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
mathematical  method  and  brought  under  the  power  of  analysis.' 
Maxwell  started  with  the  conception  that  all  electric  and  magnetic 
phenomena  are  due  to  effects  taking  place  in  the  dielectric  or  in 
the  ether  if  the  space  be  vacuous.  The  phenomena  of  light  had 
compelled  physicists  to  postulate  a  space-filling  medium,  to  which 
the  name  ether  had  been  given,  and  Henry  and  Faraday  had  long 
previously  suggested  the  idea  of  an  electromagnetic  medium. 
The  vibrations  of  this  medium  constitute  the  agency  called 
light.  Maxwell  saw  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to  assume  a 
multiplicity  of  ethers  or  media  until  it  had  been  proved  that  one 
would  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements.  He  formulated  the  con- 
ception, therefore,  of  electric  charge  as  consisting  in  a  displace- 
ment taking  place  in  the  dielectric  or  electromagnetic  medium 
(see  Electrostatics).  Maxwell  never  committed  himself  to  a 
precise  definition  of  the  physical  nature  of  electric  displacement, 
but  considered  it  as  defining  that  which  Faraday  had  called  the 
polarization  in  the  insulator,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  number 
of  lines  of  electrostatic  force  passing  normally  through  a  unit  of 
area  in  the  dielectric.  A  second  fundamental  conception  of 
Maxwell  was  that  the  electric  displacement  whilst  it  is  changing 
is  in  effect  an  electric  current,  and  creates,  therefore,  magnetic 
force.  The  total  current  at  any  point  in  a  dielectric  must  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  parts:  first,  the  true  conduction 
current,  if  it  ejdsts;  and  second,  the  rate  of  change  of  dielectric 
dispbcement.  The  fundamental  fact  connecting  electric  cur« 
rents  and  magnetic  fields  is  that  the  line  integral  of  magnetic 
force  taken  once  round  a  conductor  conveying  an  electric  current 
is  equal  to  4  r-times  the  surface  integral  of  the  current  density, 
or  to  4  r-times  the  total  current  flowing  through  the  closed 
line  round  which  the  integral  is  taken  (see  Elecxeokinetics). 
A  second  relation  connecting  magnetic  and  electric  force  is 

*  The  first  paper  in  which  Maxwell  began  to  translate  Faraday's 
conceptions  into  mathematical  language  was  "  On -Faraday's  Lines 
of  Force,"  read  to  the  Cambridge  PhiliMophical  Society  on  the  loth 
of  December  18^5  and  the  nth  of  February  1856.  $ee  Maxwell's 
CoUecUd  Scientific  Papers,  u  155. 
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based  upon  Faraday's  fundamental  law  of  induction,  that  the 
xatc  of  change  of  the  total  magnetic  flux  linked  with  a  conductor 
is  a  measure  of  the  electromotive  force  created  in  it  (see  Electro- 
kinetics). Maxwell  also  introduced  in  this  connexion  the 
notion  of  the  vector  potendaL  Coupling  together  these  ideas 
he  was  finally  enabled  to  prove  that  the  propagation  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force  takes  place  through  space  with  a  certain 
velocity  determined  by  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  magnetic 
permeability  of  the  medium.  To  take  a  simple  instance,  if  we 
consider  an  electric  ciurrent  as  flowing  in  a  conductor  it  is,  as 
Oersted  discovered,  surrounded  by  closed  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  If  we  imagine  the  current  in  the  conductor  to  be  in- 
stantaneously reversed  in  direaion,  the  magnetic  force  surround- 
ing it  would  not  be  instantly  reversed  everywhere  in  direction, 
but  the  reversal  would  be  propagated  outwards  through  space 
with  a  certain  velocity  which  Maxwell  showed  was  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  magnetic  permeability 
and  the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
medium. 

These  great  results  were  announced  by  him  for  the  first  time 
in  a  psLpet  presented  in  1864  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  printed  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1865,  entitled  *'  A  Dynamical 
Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field."  Maxwell  showed  in  this 
paper  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromagnetic 
impulse  through  space  could  also  be  determined  by  certain  experi- 
mental methods  which  consisted  in  measuring  the  same  electric 
quantity,  capacity,  resistance  or  potential  in  two  ways.  W.  E. 
Weber  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  absolute  system 
of  electric  and  magnetic  measurement,  and  proved  that  a 
quantity  of  electricity  could  be  measured  either  by  the  force 
it  exercises  upon  another  static  or  stationary  quantity  of  electri- 
city, or  magnetically  by  the  force  this  quantity  of  electricity 
exercises  upon  a  magnetic  pole  when  flowing  through  a  neighbour- 
ing conductor.  The  two  systems  of  measurement  were  called 
respectively  the  electrostatic  and  the  electromagnetic  systems 
(see  Units,  Physical).  Maxwell  suggested  new  methods  for 
the  determination  of  this  ratio  of  the  elearostatic  to  the  electro- 
magnetic units,  and  by  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  was  able 
to  show  that  this  ratio,  which  is  also  that  of  the  velocity  of  the 
propagation  of  an  electromagnetic  impulse  through  space,  is 
identical  with  that  of  light.  This  great  fact  once  ascertained, 
it  became  clear  that  the  notion  that  electric  phenomena  are 
affections  of  the  luminiferous  ether  was  no  longer  a  mere  specula- 
tion but  a  scientific  theory  capable  of  verification.  An  immediate 
deduction  from  Maxwell's  theory  was  that  in  transparent  dielec- 
trics, the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capacity  should 
be  numerically  equal  to  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  for  very 
long  electric  waves.  At  the  time  when  Maxwell  developed  his 
theory  the  dielectric  constants  of  only  a  few  transparent  insulators 
were  known  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  measured  with 
steady  or  unidirectional  electromotive  force.  The  only  refractive 
indices  which  had  been  measured  y^n  the  optical  refractive 
indices  of  a  number  of  transparent  substances.  Maxwell  made 
a  comparison  between  the  optical  refractive  index  and  the 
dielectric  constant  of  paraffin  wax,  and  the  approximation 
between  the  numerical  values  of  the  square  of  the  first  and  that 
of  the  last  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  a  basis  for  further 
work.  Maxwell's  electric  and  magnetic  ideas  were  gathered 
together  in  a  great  mathematical  treatise  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  which  was  published  in  1873.  ^  '^^^  book  stimulated 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  theoretical  and  practical  research 
into  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Experi- 
mental methods  were  devised  for  the  further  exact  measurements 
of  the  electromagnetic  velocity  and  numerous  determinations 
of  the  dielectric  constants  of  various  solids,  liquids  and  gases, 
and  comparisons  of  these  with  the  corresponding  optical  re- 
fractive indices  were  conducted.  This  early  work  indicated 
that  whilst  there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  square 

*i4  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (2  vols.},  by  James 
Clerk  Maxwell,  sometime  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  A  second  edition  was  edited  by  Sir  W.  D. 
Niven  in  1881  and  a  third  by  Prof.  Sir  J.  J.'  Thomson  in  1891. 


of  optical  refractive  index  for  long  waves  and  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  same  substance  were  sufficiently  close  to  afford 
an  apparent  confirmation  of  Maxwell's  theory,  yet  in  other 
cases  there  were  considerable  divergencies.  L.  Boltzroann 
( 1 844-1907)  made  a  large  number  of  determinations  for  solids 
and  for  gases,  and  the  dielectric  constants  of  many  solid  and 
liquid  substances  were  determined  by  N.  N.  Schiller  (b.  1848), 
P.  A.  Silow  (b.  1850),  J.  Hopkinson  and  others.  The  accumu- 
lating determinations  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  electro- 
magnetic velocity  (0)  from  the  earliest  made  by  Lord  Kel\in 
(Sir  W.  Thomson)  with  the  aid  of  King  and  M*Kichan,  or  those 
of  Clerk  Maxwell,  W.  £.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry,  to  more  recent 
ones  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.  Himstedt,  H.  A.  Rowland,  E.  B.  Rosa, 
J.  S.  H.  PeUat  and  H.  A.  Abraham,  showed  it  to  be  very  dose 
to  the  best  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light  (see  Units, 
Physical).  On  the  other  hand,  the  divergence  in  some  cases 
between  the  square  of  the  optical  refractive  index  and  the 
dielectric  constant  was  very  marked.  Hence  although  Maxwell's 
theory  of  electrical  action  when  first  propounded  found  many 
adherents  in  Great  Britain,  it  did  not  so  much  dominate  opinion 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Fourth  Period. — With  the  publication  of  Clerk  Maxwell's 
treatise  in  1873,  we  enter  fully  upon  the  fourth  and  modem 
period  of  electrical  research.  On  the  technical  side  the  invention 
of  a  new  form  of  armature  for  dynamo  electric  machines  by 
Z.  T.  Gramme  (1826-1901)  inaugurated  a  departure  from  which 
we  may  date  modern  electrical  engineering.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  technical  development  first. 

Technical  Development. — As  far  back  as  1841  large  magneto- 
electric  machines  driven  by  steam  power  had  been  constructed, 
and  in  1856  F.  H.  Holmes  had  made  a  magneto  machine  with 
multiple  permanent  magnets  which  was  installed  in  i86a  in 
Dungeness  lighthouse.  Further  progress  was  made  in  1867 
when  H.  Wilde  introduced  the  use  of  electromagnets  for  the  field 
magnets.  In  x86o  Dr  Antonio  Pacinotti  invented  what  is  now 
called  the  toothed  ring  winding  for  armatures  and  described  it 
in  an  Italian  journal,  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  reinvented 
in  1870  by  Gramme.  In  this  new  form  of  bobbin,  the  armature 
consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  wire  wound  over  with  an  endless  coO 
of  wire  and  connected  to  a  commutator  consisting  of  copper  bars 
insulated  from  one  another.  Gramme  dynamos  were  then  soon 
made  on  the  self -exciting  principle.  In  1873  at  Vienna  the  fact 
was  discovered  that  a  dynamo  machine  of  the  Gramme  type 
could  also  act  as  an  electric  motor  and  was  set  in  rotation  when 
a  current  was  passed  into  it  from  another  similar  machine. 
Henceforth  the  electric  transmission  of  power  came  within  ihe 
possibilities  of  engineering. 

Electric  Lighting. — In  1876,  Paul  Jablochkov  (i  847-1894), 
a  Russian  officer,  passing  through  Paris,  invented  his  famous 
electric  candle,  consisting  of  two  rods  of  carbon  placed  side  by 
side  and  separated  from  one  another  by  an  insulating  materiaL 
This  invention  in  conjunction  with  an  alternating  current 
dynamo  provided  a  new  and  simple  formof  electric  are  lighting. 
Two  years  afterwards  C.  F.  Brush,  in  the  United  States,  produced 
another  efficient  form  of  dynamo  and  electric  arc  lamp  swtable 
for  working  in  series  (see  Lighting:  Electric) ^imd  these  inven> 
lions  of  Brush  and  Jablochkov  inaugurated  commercial  arc 
lighting^  The  so-called  subdivision  of  electric  light  by  incan- 
descent lighting  lamps  then  engaged  attention.  £.  A.  King  in 
1845  and  W.  E.  Staite  in  1848  had  made  incandescent  electric 
lamps  of  an  elementary  form,  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  1878  again 
attacked  the  problem  of  producing  light  by  the  incandescence  of 
platinum.  It  had  by  that  time  become  dear  that  the  most 
suitable  material  for  an  incandescent  lamp  was  carbon  contained 
in  a  good  vacuum,  and  St  G.  Lane  Fox  and  Sir  J.  W.  Swan  in 
England,  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  the  United  States,  were  engaged 
in  struggling  with  the  difiiculties  of  producing  a  suitable  carbon 
incandescence  electric  lamp.  Edison  constructed  in  1879  a. 
successful  lamp  of  this  type  consisting  of  a  vessel  wholly  of  glass 
containing  a  carbon  filament  made  by  carbonizing  pap>cr  or 
some  other  carbonizable  material,  the  vessel  being  exhausted 
and  the  current  led  into  the  filament  through  platinum  wtreSk 
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In  1879  and  1880,  Edison  in  the  United  States,  and  Swan  in 
conjunction  with  C.  H.  Steam  in  England,  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely solving  the  practical  problems.  From  and  after  that  date 
incandescent  electric  lighting  became  commerctally  possible, 
and  was  brought  to  public  notice  chiefly  by  an  electrical  exhibi- 
tion held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  in  x88a.  Edison, 
moreover,  as  well  as  Lane-Fox,  had  realized  the  idea  of  a  public 
electric  supply  station,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  establish 
tn  Pearl  Street,  New  Yoric,  in  i88x,  the  first  public  electric  supply 
station.  A  similar  station  in  En^nd  was  opened  in  the  basement 
of  a  bouse  in  Hdbom  Viaduct,  London,  in  March  i88a.  Edison, 
with  copious  ingenuity,  devised  electric  meters,  electric  mains, 
lamp  fittings  and  generators  complete  for  the  purpose.  In  x  881 
C.  A.  Faure  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  lead 
secondary  battery  which  G.  Plants  (1834-^889)  had  invented 
in  1859,  and  storage  batteries  then  began  to  be  developed  as 
coBBmerdal  appliances  by  Faure,  Swan,  J.  S.  Sellbn  and  many 
others  (see  Accumulator).  In  1883,  numerous  electric  lighting 
companies  were  formed  for  the  a>nduct  of  public  and  private 
lighting,  but  an  electric  lighting  act  passed  in  that  year  greatly 
hindereid  commercial  progress  in  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless 
the  delay  was  utilized  in  the  completion  of  inventioiu  necessary 
tar  the  safe  and  economical  distribution  of  electric  current  for 
the  purpose  of  electric  lighting. 

Tdgpkone. — Going  back  a  few  yean  we  find  the  technical 
applications  of  electrical  invention  had  developed  themselves 
in  other  directions.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1876  invented 
the  speaking  telephone  {q.v.)t  ^d  Edison  and  Elisha  Gray  in 
the  United  .States  followed  almost  immediately  with  other 
tel^booic  inventions  for  electrically  transmitting  speech. 
About  the  same  time  D.  E.  Hughes  in  England  invented  the 
micR^hone.  In  x  879  telephone  exchanges  oegan  to  be  developed 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

Ehdric  Pcfwtr, — ^Following  on  the  discovery  in  X873  of  the 
reversible  action  of  the  dynamo  and  its  use  as  a  motor,  efforts 
began  to' be  made  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  transmission  of 
power,  an(^  S.  D.  Field,  T.  A.  Edison,  Leo  Daft,  E.  M.  Bentley 
and  W.  H.  Knight,  F.  J.  Sprague,  C.  J.  Van  Depoele  and  others 
between  x  880  and  x  884  were  the  pioneers  of  electric  traction.  One 
of  the  eariiest  electric  tram  cars  was  exhibited  by  E.  W.  and  W. 
Siemens  in  Paris  in  x88x.  In  X883  Luden  Gaulard,  following  a 
line  oT  thought  opened  by  Jablochkov,  proposed  to  employ  high 
prenore  alternating  currents  for  electric  distributions  over  wide 
areas  by  means  of  transformers.  His  ideas  were  improved  by 
Carl  Zipemowsky  and  O.  T.  Bl&thy  in  Hungary  and  by  S.  Z. 
de  Ferranti  in  England,  and  the  alternating  current  transformer 
(see  TaANsroRM£Rs)  came  into  existence.  Polyphase  alternators 
were  first  exhibited  at  the  Frankfort  electrical  exhibition  in  x  891, 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  scientific  researches  by  Galileo 
Ferraris  ( x847-x897),NikolaTesla,M.  O.von  Dolivo-Dobrowolsky 
and  C.  E.  L.  Brown,  and  long  distance  transmission  of  electric^ 
power  by  polyphase  electrical  currents  (see  Powzr  Trans- 
wssion:  Electric)  was  exhibited  in  operation  at  Frankfort  in 
X  89 1 .  Meanwhile  the  early  continuous  current  dynamos  devised 
by  Gramme,  Siemens  and  others  bad  been  vastly  improved  in 
scientific  principle  and  practical  construction  by  the  labours  of 
Siemens,  J.  Hopkinson,  R.  £.  B.  Crompton,  Elihu  Thomson, 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Thomas  Parker  and  others,  and  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  the  dynamo  had  been  closely  studied  by  J.  and 
E.  Hopkinson,  G.  Kapp,  S.  P.  Thompson,  C.  P.  SteinmeU  and 
J.  Swinburne,  and  great  improvements  made  in  the  alternating 
cuRcnt  dynamo  by  W.  M.  Mordey,  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti  and  Messrs 
Ganz  of  Budapest.  Thus  in  twenty  years  from  the  invention  of 
the  Gramme  dynamo,  electrical  engineering  had  developed  from 
small  beginnings  into  a  vast  industry.  The  amendment,  in  1888, 
of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882,  before  long  caused  a  huge 
development  of  public  electric  lighting  in  Great  Britain.  By 
the  end  of  the  X9th  century  every  large  city  in  Europe  and  in 
North  and  South  America  was  provided  with  a  public  electric 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting.  The  various  improve- 
ments in  electric  illuminants.  such  as  the  Nernst  oxide  lamp,  the 
tantalum  and  osmium  incandescent  lamps,  and  improved  forms 


of  arc  lamp,  enclosed,  inverted  aad  flame  arcs,  are  described 
under  LiCRnNc:  EUctric, 

Between  1890  and  X900,  electric  traction  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  of  America  but  more  slowly  in  En^^nd. 
In  1902  the  success  of  deep  tube  electric  railways  in  Great 
Britain  was  assured,  and  in  1904  main  line  railways  began  to 
abandon,  at  least  experimentally,  the  steam  locomotive  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  electric  transmission  of  power.  Long  distance 
electrical  transmission  had  been  before  that  time  exemplified 
in  the  great  scheme  of  utilizing  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  first 
projects  were  discussed  in  189X  and  1893  and  completed  practic- 
ally some  ten  years  later.  In  this  scheme  Urge  turbines  were 
pUced  at  the  bottom  of  hydraulic  fall  tubes  X50  ft.  deep,  the 
turbines  being  coupled  by  long  shafts  with  5000  H.P.  alternating 
current  dynamos  on  the  surface.  By  these  electric  current  was 
generated  and  transmitted  to  towns  and  factories  around,  being 
sent  overhead  as  far  as  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  x8  m.  At  the  end 
of  the  X9th  century  electrodiemical  industries  began  to  be 
developed  which  depended  on  the  possession  of  cheap  electric 
energy.  The  production  of  aluminium  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  carborunduin  and  calcium  carbide  in  the  United 
States,  and  soda  by  the  Gistner-Kellner  ptocess,  began  to  be 
conducted  on  an  immense  scale.  The  early  work  of  Sir  W. 
Siemens  on  the  electric  furnace  was  continued  and  greatly 
extended  by  Henri  Moissan  and  others  on  its  scientific  side,  and 
electro-chemistry  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
departments  of  technical  research  and  invention.  It  was 
stimulated  and  assisted  by  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  large  dynamos  and  mcreased  knowledge  concerning  the 
control  of  powerful  electric  currents. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  the  30th  century  the  distribution  in  bulk 
of  electric  energy  for  power  purposes  in  Great  Britain  began  to 
assume  important  proportions.  It  was  seen  to  be  uneconomical 
for  each  city  and  town  to  manufacture  its  own  supply  since, 
owing  to  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  demand  for  current  for 
lighting,  the  price  had  to  be  kept  up  to  4d.  and  6d.  per  unit. 
It  was  found  that  by  the  manufacture  in  bulk,  even  by  steam 
engines,  at  primary  centres  the  cost  could  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  in  numerous  districts  in  Ens^nd  large  power 
stations  began  to  be  erected  between  1903  and  X905  for  the 
supply  of  current  for  power  purposes.  This  involved  almost  a 
revolution  in  the  nature  of  the  tools  tised,  and  in  the  methods 
of  working,  and  may  ultimately  even  greatly  affect  the  factory 
system  and  the  concentration  of  population  in  large  towns 
which  was  brought  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  X9th  century 
by  the  inVention  of  the  steam  engine. 

Deodopmtnt  of  Electru^  Theory. 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  electricity,  we  may  note  the 
equally  remarkable  progress  made  in  300  years  in  scientific 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  agency  which  has  so  recast  the 
face  of  human  society.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
early  crude  theories  of  the  action  of  amber  and  lodestone.  In 
a  true  scientific  sense  no  hypothesis  was  possible,  because  few 
facts  had  been  accumulated.  The  discoveries  of  Stephen  Gray 
and  C.  F.  de  C.  du  Fay  on  the  conductivity  of  some  bodies  for 
the  electric  agency  and  the  dual  character  of  electrification  gave 
rise  to  the  first  notions  of  electricity  as  an  imponderable  fluid, 
or  non-gravitative  subtile  matter,  of  a  more  refined  and  pene- 
trating kind  than  ordinary  liquids  and  gases.  Its  duplex  char- 
acter, and  the  fact  that  the  electricity  produced  by  rubbing 
glass  and  vitreous  substances  was  different  from  that  produced 
by  rubbing  sealing-wax  and  resinous  substances,  seemed  ^o 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  two  kinds  of  electric  fluid;  hence 
there  arose  the  conception  of  positive  and  negative  electridty, 
and  the  two-fluid  theory  came  into  existence. 

Single-fluid  Theory. — The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  jar  and  of  the  fact  that  the  inside  and  outside  coatings 
possessed  opposite  electricities,  so  that  in  charging  the  jar  as 
much  positive  electricity  is  added  to  one  side  as  negative  to  the 
other  led  Franklin  about  1750  to  suggest  a  modification  called 
the  single  fluid  theory,  in  which  the  two  states  of  electrification 
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were  regarded  as  not  the  results  of  two  entirely  different  fluids 
but  of  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  electric  fluid  from 
matter,  so  that  positive  decttification  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  increase  or  addition  of  something  to  ordinary 
matter  and  n<^tive  as  a  subtraction.  The  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  of  the  two  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar  were 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  transformation  of 
something  called  electricity  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  by 
which  process  a  certain  measurable  quantity  became  so  much 
less  on  one  side  by  the  same  amount  by  which  it  became  more 
on  the  other.  A  modification  of  this  single  fluid  theory  was  put 
forward  by  F.  U.  T.  Aepinus  which  was  explained  and  illustrated 
in  his  TerUamen  Ikecriae  eUctricUatis  ei  magnetismi,  published 
in  St  Petersburg  in  1759.  This  theory  was  founded  on  the 
following  principles: — (i)  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid 
repel  each  other  with  a  force  decreasing  as  the  distance  increases; 
(2)  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of  all 
bodies  and  are  attracted  by  them  with  a  force  obeying  the  same 
law;  (3)  the  electric  fluid  exists  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  and 
while  it  moves  without  any  obstruction  in  conductors  such  as 
metals,  water,  &c.,  it  moves  with  extreme  difliculty  in  so-called 
non-conductors  such  as  i^ass,  resin,  &c;  (4)  electrical  phenomena 
are  produced  either  by  the  transference  of  the  electric  fluid  of  a 
body  containing  more  to  one  containing  less,  or  from  its  attraction 
and  repulsion  when  no  transference  takes  place.  Electric 
attractions  and  repulsions  were,  however,  regarded  as  differential 
actions  in  which  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  electricity 
operated,  so  to  speak,  in  antagonism  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  particles  of  matter  fdr  one  another  and  of  particles  of  elec- 
tricity for  matter.  Independently  of  Aepinus,  Henry  Cavendish 
put  forvmrd  a  single-fluid  theory  of  electricity  {Phil.  Trans., 
177X,  6x,  p.  584),  in  which  he  considered  it  in  more  precise 
detail. 

Twhfimd  Theory. — In  the  duddation  of  dectrical  phenomena, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  a  modification  of 
the  .two-fluid  theory  seems  to  have  been  generally  preferred. 
The  notion  then  formed  of  the  nature  of  dectrification  was 
something  as  follows: — ^All  bodies  were  assumed  to  contain  « 
certain  quantity  of  a  so-called  neutral  fluid  made  yp  of  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which  when  in 
this  state  of  combination  neutralized  one  another's  properties. 
The  neutral  fluid  could,  however,  be  divided  up  or  separated 
into  its  two  constituents,  and  these  could  be  accumulated  on 
separate  conductors  or  non-conductors.  This  view  followed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  facts  of  electric  induction  of  J.  Canton 
(i753>  Z754)*  When,  for  instance,  a  positively  electrified  body 
was'found  to  induce  upon  another  insulated  conductor  a  charge 
of  negative  electridty  on  the  side  nearest  to  it,  and  a  charge  of 
positive  dectridty  on  the  side  farthest  from  it,  this  was  explained 
by  saying  that  the  particles  of  each  of  the  two  dectric  fluids 
repelled  one  another  but  attracted  those  of  the  positive  fluid. 
Hence  the  operation  of  the  podtive  charge  upon  the  neutral 
fluid  was  to  draw  towards  the  podtive  the  negative  constituent 
of 'the  neutral  charge  and  repd  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor the  positive  constituent. 

C.  A.  Coulomb  experimentally  proved  that  the  law  of  attraction 
and  repukion  of  simple  dectrified  bodies  was  that  the  force 
between  them  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
and  thus  gave  mathematical  dcfiniteness  to  the  two-fluid  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  then  assumed  that  each  of  the  two  constituents 
of  the  neutral  fluid  had  an  atomic  structure  and  that  the  so-called 
partides  of  one  of  the  dectric  fluids,  say  positive,  repelled 
similar  particles  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  a  square  of  the 
distance  and  attracted  those  of  the  opposite  fluid  according  to 
the  same  Jaw.  This  fact  and  hypothesis  brought  dectrical 
phenomena  within  the  domain  of  mathematical  analysis  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  Laplace,  Biot,  Poisson,  G.  A.  A.  Plana 
(1781-1846),  and  later  Robert  Murphy  (1806-1843),  made  them 
the  subject  of  thdr  investigations  on  the  mode  in  which  dec- 
tridty distributes  itself  on  conductors  when  in  cquilibriumi 

Faraday's  Vinvs.— The  two-fluid  theory  may  be  said  to  have 
hdd  the  fidd  until  the  time  when  Faraday  began  his  researches 


oh  dectridty.  After  he  had  educated  himsdf  1^  the  study  of 
the  phmomeDa  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  In  his 'discoveries  on 
electromagnetic  induction,  he  implied  the  sam^  conception  to 
dectrostatic  phenomena,  and  thus  created  the  notion  of  lines 
of  electrostatic  force  and  of  the  important  function  of  the  di- 
electric or  non-conductor  in  sustaining  them.  Faraday's  notion 
as  to  the  nature  of  dectrification,  therdore,  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  came  to  be  something  as  follows.* — ^He 
considered  that  the  so-called  charge  of  dectridty  on  a  conductor 
was  in  reality  nothing  on  the  conductor  or  in  the  conductor 
itself,  but  consisted  in  a  state  of  strain  or  polarization,  or  a 
physical  change  of  some  kind  in  the  partides  of  the  dielectric 
surrounding  the  conductor,  and  that  it  was  this  physical  state 
in  the  dielectric  which  constituted  dectrification.  Since  Faraday 
was  well  aware  that  even  a  good  vacuum  can  act  as  a  didectric, 
he  recognized  that  the  state  he  called  dielectric  polarization 
could  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  gravitative 
matter,  but  that  there  must  be  an  dectromagnetic  medium  of  a 
supermaterial  nature.  In  the  X3th  scries  of  his  Experimental 
Researches  oh  EUdricity  he  discussed  the  relation  of  a  vacuum 
to  dectridty.  Fiuthermore  his  electrochemical  investigations, 
and  particularly  his  discovery  of  the  important  law  of  electrolysis, 
that  the  movement  of  a  certain  quantity  of  dectridty  through  an 
electrolyte  is  always  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  matter  from  one  dectrode  to  another  and  the 
liberation  at  these  electrodes  of  an  equivalent  weight  otthe  ionsv 
gave  fojmdaUon  for  the  idea  of  a  definite  atomic  charge  of  elec- 
tridty.  In  fact,  long  previously  to  Fanuiay's  electrochemical 
researches.  Sir  H.  Davy  and  J.  J.  Berzdius  early  in  the  xgth 
century  had  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  combination 
was  due  to  electric  attractions  between  the  electric  charges 
carried  by  chemical  atoms.  The  notion,  however,  that  dectridty 
is  atomic  in  structure  was  definitely  put  forward  by  Hermann 
von  Hdmholtz  in  a  well-known  Faraday  lecture.  Hdmholtx 
says:  "  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  dementary  substances 
are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  well  avoid  concluding  that 
dectridty  also  is  divided  into  elementary  portions  which  behave 
like  atoms  of  dectricity."  ^  Clerk  Maxwell  had  already  used  in 
187.3  the  phrase,  "  a  molecule  of  dectridty."*  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  XQth  century  it  therefore  becanne 
dear  that  dectridty,  whatever  be  its  nature,  was  associated 
with  atoms  of  matter  in  the  form  of  exact  multiples  of  an  in- 
divisible minimum  electric  charge  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
"  Nature's  unit  of  elcctridty."  This  ultimate  unit  of  dectric 
quantity  Professor  Johnstone  Stoney  called  an  electron.*  The 
formulation  of  electrical  theory  as  far  as  regards  operations  in 
space  free  from  matter  was  immensely  assisted  by  Maxwell's 
mathematical  theory.  Oliver  Heaviside  after  1880  rendered 
much  assistance  by  redudng  Maxwdl's  mathematical  analysis 
to  more  compact  form  and  by  introdudng  greater  precision  into 
terminology  (see  his  Electrical  Papers,  1892).  This  is  perhaps 
the  place  to  refer  also  to  the  great  services  of  Lord  Raylcigh 
to  dectrical  sdence.  Succeeding  Maxwell  as  Cavendish  professor 
of  physics  at  Cambridge  in  x88o,  he  soon  devoted  himself  eq>eci- 
ally  to  the  exact  redetermination  of  the  practical  dectrical 
units  in  absolute  measure.  He  foUowcd  up  the  early  work  of  the 
British  Association  Committee  on  electrical  units  by  a  fresh 
determination  of  the  ohm  in  absolute  measure,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  work  on  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and 
the  absolute  dcctromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell  may  be  said 
to  have  placed  exact  dectrical  measurement  on  a  new  basis. 
He  also  xnade  great  additions  to  the  tl\eory  of  alternating  electric 
currents,  and  provided  fresh  appliances  for  other  electrical 
measurements  (see  his  Collected  Scientijic  Papers,  Cambridge, 
X900). 

Eiectro^pties. — ^For  a  long  time  Faraday*s  observation  on  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by  heavy  glass  in  a 

*  H.  von  Hdmholtz,  "  On  the  Modem  Development  01  Faraday** 
Conception  of  Electricity,"  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1 881, 39.  p.  377. 

'  See  Maxwdl's  EledncUy  and  Magnetism,  vol.  i.  p.  356  (md  ed., 
1881) 

»'^*0n  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature,"  PhU.  Mag.,  x88l,  [5).  ". 
p.  38X.   Al«o  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (Dublin.  1891),  4,  p.  583. 
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masDetic  fidd  remained  an  isolated  lact  in  dectro-opUcs.  'Pun 
M.  E.  Verdet  (1824-1860)  made  a  stody  of  the  subject  and 
discovered  that  a  solution  of  ferric pexchloride  in  methyl,  alcohol 
rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  in  an  opposite  direction  to  heavy 
glass  {Aim.  Ckim.  Pkys.,  1854.  4X1  P-  37o;  z^SS*  43>  P-  37; 
CMk  Rani,,  1854, 39i  P>  548).  Later  A.  A.  £. £.  Kundt  prepared 
metallic  films  of  iron,  nickd  and  cobalt,  and  obtained  powerful 
necativ*  optical  rotation  with  them  (Wici.  AftH.^  1884,  33, 
p.  S38;  1886,  37,  p.  191).  John  Kerr  (x8a4-X907)  discovered 
that  a  sinuhr  effect  was  produced  when  plane  polarized  light  was 
leOected  from  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  {Phil,  Mag.,  1877, 
Isit  3t  P-  33X*  vui  1878,  5,  p.  i6z).  Lord  Kelvin  showed  that 
Faraday's  disooveiy  demonstrated  that  some  form  of  rotation 
was  taking  place  along  lines  of  magnetic  force  when  passing 
through  a  medium.'  Many  observers  have  given  attention  to 
the  exact  determination  of  Verdet's  constant  of  rotation  for 
standard  substances,  4.g,  Lord  Rayleigh  for  carbon  bisulphide,' 
and  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  an  immense  range  of  inorganic  and 
wganic  bodies.'  Kerr  also  discovered  that  when  certain  homo- 
geneous dielectrics  were  submitted  to  electric  strsin,  they 
became  Hrefringent  {Phil,  Mag.,  1875,  50,  pp.  337  and  446). 
The  theory  of  electro-optics  received  great  attention  from 
Kelvin,  Maxwell,  Rayleigh,  G.  F.  FiUgcrald,  A.  Righi  and 
P.  K.  L.  Drude,  and  experimental  contributions  from  innumerable 
workers,  sach  as  F.  T.  Trouton,  O.  J.  Lodge  and  J.  L.  Howard, 
and  many  others. 

BUctric  Warns. — In  the  decade  1880-1890,  the  most  important 
advance  in  electrical  physics  was,  however,  that  which  originated 
with  the  astonishing  researches  of  Hcinrich  RudoU  Hertz  (1857- 
1894).  This  illustrious  investigator  was  stimulated,  by  a  certain 
problem  brought  to  his  notice  by  H.  von  Hclmholtz,  to  undertake 
investigations  which  had  for  their  object  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  Maxwell's  principle  that  a  variation  in  electric  displace- 
ment was  in  faa  an  electric  current  and  had  magnetic  effects. 
It  b  impossible  to  describe  here  the  details  of  these  el&borate 
experiments;  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Hertz's  own  papers, 
or  the  English  translation  of  them  by  Prof.  D.  £.  Jones.  Hertz's 
great  discovery  was  an  experimental  realization  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (X851-Z90X)  in  1883  as  to  a  method  of 
producing  electric  waves  in  space.  He  invented  for  this  purpose 
a  radiator  consisting  of  two  metal  rods  placed  in  one  line,  their 
inner  ends  being  provided  with  poles  nearly  touching  and  their 
outer  ends  with  metal  plates.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
in  effect  a  condenser,  and  when  the  two  pbtes  respectively  are 
connected  to  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induction  coil  in 
<^ratlon,  the  plates  are  rapidly  and  alternately  charged,  and 
discharged  across  the  spark  gap  with  electrical  oscillations  (see 
Electkokiketics).  Hertz  thto  devised  a  wave  detecting 
apparatus  called  a  resonator.  This  in  its  simplest  form  consisted 
of  a  ring  of  wire  nearly  dosed  terminating  in  spark  balls  very 
dose  together,  adjustable  as  to  distance  by  a  micrometer  screw. 
He  found  that  when  the  resonator  was  placed  in  certain  positions 
with  regard  to  the  osdUator,  small  sparks  were  seen  between  the 
micrometer  balls,. and  when  the  oscillator  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  a  room  having  a  sheet  of  zinc  fixed  against  the  wall  at  the 
other  end,  symmetrical  positions  could  be  fotmd  in  the  room  at 
which,  when  the  resonator  was  there  placed,  either  no  sparks 
or  dsc  very  bright  sparks  occurred  at  the  poles.  These  effects,  as 
Hertz  showed,  indicated  the  establishment  of  stationary  electric 
waves  in  spac^  and  the  propagation  of  electric  and  magnetic 
force  through  q>ace  with  a  finite  velodty.  The  other  additional 
phenomena  he  observed  finally  contributed  an  all  but  conclusive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  MaxweU's  views.  By  profoundly  ingenious 
methods  Hertz  showed  that  these  invisible  electrit  waves  could 
be  reflected  and  refracted  like  waves  of  light  by  mirrors  and 

*  See  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Land..  1856.  8.  p.  152;  or 
Maxwdl.  EleeL  and  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  811. 

*See  Lord  Rayleigh.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Land.,  188^.  37,  p.  146; 
Gonloo.  PM.  Trans.,  1877,  167.  p.  l;  H.  Bccquerel,  Ann.  Cktm. 
Pky%.,  1883.  hi.  27,  p.  31a. 

'  Perkin 's  Papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  Loud., 
1884.  p.  431;  1886.  p.  177:  1888.  p.  561:  1889,  p.  680;  1891. 
pk98i;  1693,  p.  800;  1693*  P- 7$- 


prisms,  and  that  famOUr  experiments  in  optics  oould  be  repeated 
with  electric  waves  which  could  not  affect  the  eye.  Hence 
there  arose  a  new  science  of  dectro-optics,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  iimumerable  investigators  took 
possession  of  the  novd  fidd  of  research  with  the  greatest  ddighL 
O.  J.  Lodge,«  A.  Righi,*  J.  H.  Poincar6,«  V.  F.  ^  Bjerknes, 
P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J.  Thomson,'  John  Trowbridge,  Max  Abraham, 
and  many  others,  contributed  to  its  duddation. 

In  X893,  £.  Branly  of  Paris  devised  an  appliance  for  detecting 
these 'waves  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  immense 
importance.  He  discovered  that  they  had  the  power  of  affecting 
the  dectric  conductivity  of  materials  when  in  a  state  of  powder, 
the  majority  of  metallic  filings  increasing  in  conductivity. 
Lodge  devised  a  similar  arrangement  called  a  coherer,  and  £. 
Rutherford  invented  a  magnetic  detector  depending  on  the 
power  of  electric  ioscillations  to  demagnetize  iron  or  steeL  The 
sum  (otal  of  all  these  contributions  to  electrical  knowledge 
had  the  effect  of  establishing  Maxwell's  prindplcs  on  a  firm  ba^ 
but  they  also  led  to  technical  inventions  of  the  very  greatest 
utility.  In  1896  G.  Marconi  applied  a  modified  and  improved 
form  of  Branly's  wave  detector  in  conjunction  with  a  novd 
form  of  radiator  for  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  space  without  wires,  and  he  and  others  devdoped  this 
new  form  of  tdegraphy  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success 
into  a  startling  and  most  useful  means  of  communicating  through 
space  electricdly  without  connecting  wires. 

Electrolysis. — The  study  of  the  transfer  of  dectridty  through 
b'qxiids  had  meanwhile  received  much  attention.  The  general 
facts  and  laws  of  electrolysis  {q.v.)  were  determined  experiment- 
ally by  Davy  and  Faraday  and  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
J.  F.  Danidl,  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  Helmholtz.  The  modern 
theory  of  electrolysis  grew  up  under  the  hands  of  R.  J.  £.  CUusius, 
A.  W.  Williamson  and  F.  W.  G.  Kohlrausch,  and  reodved  a 
great  impetus  from  the  work  of  Svante  Arrhenius,  J.  H.  Van't 
Hoff,  W.  Ostwald,  H.  W.  Nemst  and  many  others.  The  theory 
of  the  ionization  of  salts  in  solution  has  raised  much  discussion 
amongst  chemists,  but  the  general  fact  is  certain  that  dectridty 
only  moves  through  liquids  in  association  with  matter,  and 
simultaneously  involves  rhi»ipirfll  dissociation  of  molecular 
groups. 

Discharge  through  Gases. — Many  eminent  physicists  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  the  study  of  the  passage  of  dectridty 
through  gases  would  shed  much  light  on  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  electricity.  Faraday  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  the  XIIP^  series  of  his  Experimental  Researches, 
and  among  the  older  workers  in  this  fidd  must  be  particularly 
mentioned  J.  PlUcker,  J.  W.  Hittorf,  A.  A..de  la  Rive,  J.  P. 
Gossiot,  C.  F.  Varlcy,  and  W.  Spottiswoode  and  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton.  It  has  long  been  known  that  air  and  other  gases  ai 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ^ere  very  perfect  insulators, 
but  that  when  they  were  rarefied  and  contained  in  ^ass  tubes 
with  platinum  electrodes  sealed  through  the  glass,  electricity 
could  be  passed  through  them  under  suffidcnt  dectromotive 
force  and  produced  a  luminous  appearance  known  as  the  electric 
glow  discbarge.  The  so-called  vacuum  tubes  construaed  by 
H.  Geisslcr  (1815-1879)  containing  air,  carbonic  add,  hydrogen, 
&c.,  under  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  millimetres,  exhibit  beautiful 
appearances  when  traveised  by  the  high  tension  current  produced 
by  the  secondary  drcuit  of  an  induction  coil.  Faraday  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  dark  space  round  the  negative  electrode  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  Faraday  dark  space."  De  la  Rive 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  J.  PlQcker 
and  his  disciple  J.  W.  Hittorf  examined  the  phenomena  exhibited 
in  so-called  high  vacua,  that  is,  in  exceedingly  rarefied  gases. 
C.  F.  Varley  discovered  the  interesting  fact  that  no  current 
could  be  sent  through  the  rarefied  gas  unless  a  certain  minimum 
potential  difference  of  the  electrodes  was  excited.  Sir  William 
Crookes  look  up  in  1872  the  study  of  dectric  discharge  through 

<  The  Work  of  Hertt  (IfOndon,  1804). 

■  L'OUica  detle  osciUaxioni  eleUricne  (Bologna,  1897). 

•  Les  OsciUalions  lUctrigues  (Paris,  1894). 

'  Recent  Researches  in.bkftricUy  and  Magnetism  (Oxford,  1893). 
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high  vicua,  having  been  led  to  it  by  his  researches  on  the  radi*- 
meter.  The  particular  details  of  the  phenomena  observed  will 
be  found  described  in  the  article  Conduction,  Elxctkxc  (§  III.). 
The  main  fact  discovered  by  researches  of  PlQcker,  Hittokf  and 
Crookes  was  that  in  a  vacuum  tube  containing  extremely  rarefied 
air  or  other  gas,  a  luminous  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
negative  electrode  which  proceeds  in  lines  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  negative  electrode  and  renders  phosphorescent  both  the 
glass  envelope  and  other  objects  placed  in  the  'vacuum  tube 
when  k  falls  upon  them.  Hittorf  made  in  1869  the  discovery 
that  solid  objects  could  cast  shadows  or  intercept  this  cathodo 
discharge.  The  cathode  discharge  henceforth  engag^  the 
attention  of  many  physicists.  Variey  had  advanced  tentatively 
the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  in  an  actual  projection  of  electri- 
fied matter  from  the  cathode,  and  Crookes  was  led  by  his  re- 
searches in  1870,  187 1  and  1872  to  embrace  and  confirm  this 
hypothesis  in  a  modified  fonn  and  announce  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  state  of  matter,  which  he  called  radiant  matter,  demon- 
strating by  many  beautiful  and  convincing  experiments  that 
there  was  an  actual  projection  of  material  substance  of  some 
kind  possessing  inertia  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  German 
physicists  such  as  E.  Goldstein  were  inclined  to  take  another 
view.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson;  the  successor  of  Maxwell  and  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  the  Cavendish  chair  of  physics  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  began  about  the  year  1899  a  remarkable  series  of 
investigations  on  the  csthode  discharge,  which  finally  enabled 
him  to  make  a  measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  electric  charge 
to  the  mass  of  the  particles  of  matter  projected  from  the  cathode, 
and  to  show  that  this  electric  charge  was  identical*  with  the 
atomic  electric  charge  carried  by  a  hydrogen  ion  in  the  act  of 
electrolysis,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  cathode  particles,  or 
"  corpuscles  "  as  he  called  them,  was  far  less,  viz.  about  nVv^ 
part  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.'  The  subject  was  pursued 
by  Thomson  and  the  Cambridge  physicists  with  great  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  ability,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  the  electric  charge  is 
carried  by  particles  which  have  a  mass  only  a  fraction,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom^  but  which  carry  a 
charge  equal  to  the  unit  electric  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion  as 
found  by  electrochemical  researches.*  P.  E.  A.  Lenard  made 
in  1894  {Wied.  Ann,  Phys.,  51,  p.  225)  the  discovery  that  these 
cathode  particles  or  corpuscles  could  pass  through  a  window 
of  thin  sheet  alumim'um  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  vacuum  tube 
and  give  rise  to  a  class  of  radiation  called  the  Lenard  rays. 
W.  C.  ROntgen  of  Munich  made  in  1896  his  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  so-called  X  or  R5ntgen  rays,  a  class  of  radiation  produced 
by  the  impact  of  the  cathode  particles  against  an  impervious 
metallic  screen  or  anticathode  placed  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
The  study  of  Rdntgen  rays  was  ardently  pursued  by  the  principal 
physicists  in  Europe  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  and  subse- 
quently. The  principal  property  of  these  R5ntgcn  rays  which 
attracted  public  attention  was  their  power  of  passing  through 
many  solid  bodies  and  affecting  a  photographic  plate.  Hence 
some  substances  were  opaque  to  them  and  others  transparent. 
The  astonishing  feat  of  photo^aphing  the  bones  of  the  living 
animal  within  the  tissues  soon  rendered  the  Rohtgcn  rays 
indispensable  in  surgery  and  directed  an  army  of  investigators 
to  their  study. 

Radioactivity. — One  outcome  of  all  this  was  the  discovery 
by  H.  Becqucrel  in  1896  that  minerals  containing  uranium,  and 
particularly  the  mineral  known  as  pitchblende,  had  the  power 
of  affecting  sensitive  photographic  plates  enclosed  in  a  black 
paper  envelope  when  the  mineral  was  placed  on  the  outside,  as 

» See  J.  I.  Thomson.  Free.  Roy.  InsL  Loni.,  1897,  15,  p.  419; 
also  PhU.  Mat.,  1899.  I5],  48.  p.  547- 

'  Later  results  show  that  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom  is  not  far 
from  I '3  Xio"** gramme  and  that  the  unit  atomic  charge  or  natural 
unit  of  electricity  is  i-3Xior"of  an  electromagnetic  C.G.S.unit. 
The  mass  of  the  electron  or  corpuscle  is  7'OXiaF^  gramme  and  its 
diameter  is  3  X  icri'centimetre.  The  diameter  of  a  cnemical  atom  is 
of  the  order  of  icr*  centimetre. 

See  H.  A.  Lorcntz,  "  The  Electron  Theory,"  Elektrotetkniscke 
Zeitsckrifl,  1905,  36,  p.  584;  or  Science  AbstraeU,  1905,  8,  A,  p.  603. 


well  as  of  discharging  a  charged  electroscope  {Com.  Rtnd,,  1896, 
xas,  p.  420).  This  research  opened  a  way  of  approach  to  the 
phenomena  of  radioactivity,  and  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
P.  Curie  and  Madame  Curie  were  finally  led  to  the  discovery  of 
radium  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of 
science.  The  study  of  radium  and  radioactivity  (see  Radio- 
AcnvxTY)  led  before  long  to  the  further  remarkable  knowledge 
that  these  so-called  radioactive  materials  project  into  surround* 
ing  space  particles  or  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  projected  from  the  caChode  in  a  hi^  vacuum  tube, 
together  with  others  of  a  different  nature.  The  study  of  radio- 
activity was  pursued  with  great  ability  not  only  by  the  Curies 
and  A.  Debierne,  who  associated  himself  with  them,  in  France, 
but  by  £.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy  in  Canada,  and  by  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  others 
in  England. 

EUclronic  Theory. — ^The  final  outcome  of  these  investigations 
was  the  hypothesis  that  Thomson's  corpuscles  or  particles 
comp<»ing  the  cathode  discharge  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  constituent  of  what  we  call 
negative  electricity;  in  other  words,  they  are  atoms  of  negative 
electricity,  possessing,  however,  inertia,  and  these  negative 
electrons  are  components  at  any  rate  of  the  chemical  atom. 
Each  electron  is  a  point-charge  of  negative  electricity  equal  to 
3*9X  lo''*  of  an  electrostatic  imit  or  to  i'3X  xo*^  of  an  electro- 
magnetic unit,  and  the  ratio  of  its  charge  to  its  mass  is  nearly 
2X10'  using  E.M.  imits.  For  the  hydrogen  atom  the  zatio  ol 
charge  to  mass  as  deduced  from  electrolysis  is  about  xo*.  Hence 
the  mass  of  an  electron  is  tqVv^^  o^  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  isolate  positive  electrons^  or  to  give 
a  complete  demonstration  that  the  whole  inertia  of  matter  is 
only  electric  inertia  due  to  what  may  be  called  the  inductance 
of  the  electrons.  Prof.  Sir  J.  Larmor  developed  in  a  series  of 
very  able  papers  {Phil.  Trans.,  1894,  X85,  X895,  186;  1897, 
X90),  and  subsequently  in  his  book  Aether  and  Matter  (1900),  a 
remarkable  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  electron  or  cor- 
puscle, which  he  regards  as  simply  a  strain  centre  in  the  aether 
or  electromagnetic  medium,  a  chemical  atom  being  a  collection 
of  positive  and  negative  electrons  or  strain  centres  in  ttaUe 
orbital  motion  round  their  common  centre  of  mass  (see  Aetber). 
J.  J.  Thomson  also  developed  this  hypothesis  in  a  profoundly 
interesting  manner,  and  we  may  therefore  summarise  very 
briefly  the  views  held  on  the  nature  of  electricity  and  matter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  by  saying  that  t)ie  term 
electricity  had  come  to  be  regarded,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  collective 
name  for  electrons,  which  in  turn  must  be  considered  as  con- 
stituents of  the  chemical  atom,  furthermore  as  centres  of  certain 
lines  of  self-locked  and  permanent  strain  existing  in  the  universal 
aether  or  electromagnetic  medium.  Atoms  of  matter  are  com- 
posed ot  congeries  of  electrons  and  the  inertia  of  matter  is  probably 
therefore  only  the  inertia  of  the  dectromagnetic  medium.^ 
Electric  waves  are  produced  wherever  electrons  are  accelerated 
or  retarded,  that  is,  whenever  the  velocity  of  an  electron  is 
changed  or  accelerated  positively  or  negatively.  In  every  solid 
body  there  is  a  continual  atomic  dissociation,  Xhe  result  of  which 
Is  that  mixed  up  with  the  atoms  of  chemical  matter  composing 
them  we  have  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  free  electrons. 
The  operation  called  an  electric  current  consists  in  a  diffusion 
or  movement  ot  these  electrons  through  matter,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  laws*of  diffusion  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
diffusion  of  liquids  or  gases.  Electromotive  force  is  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  density  of  the  electronic  population  in  different 
or  identical  conducting  bodies,  and  whilst  the  electrons  can 
move  freely  through  so-called  conductors  their  motion  is  much 
more  hindered  or  restricted  in  non-conductors.  Electric  charge 
consists,  therefore,  in  an  excess  or  deficit  of  negative  electrons 
in  a  body.  In  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Lorentz,  P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  J.  Larmor  and  many  others,  the  electronic  hypothesis 
of  matter  and  of  electricity  has  been  developed  in  great  detail 
and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  outcome  of  modem  researches 
upon  electrical  phenomena. 

*  See  J.  J.  Thomson.  Electricity  and  Matter  (London,  1904). 
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TIk  mdet  mij  be  ttiemd  lot  u  admirable  tiuniiury  of  the 
Ibcctie*  of  declridty  prior  to  Uw  advent  of  the  electronic 
hypctbeiii  to  J.  J.  Tbaiiuon'i"8cponoD  Electrical  Theories" 
(Srii.  Aiitc.  Rtfirf,  1SS5),  fa  which  he  divides  elcc 
tbtorit*  couDdated  durini  Ibe  igtb  century  into  (our  clusei, 
and  nunmaiiaa  the  opinioiia  and  Iheoriea  of  A.  M.  Ampir 
H.  G.  GtaiuuD.  C  F.  GiUM,  W.  E.  Weber,  G.  F.  B.  Rieman 
R.  J.  E.  CUiuiiu,  F.  E._N«imuiD  and  H.  von  Mclmholti. 


■UCTRtCITT  IDPFLT.  I.  Courat  FnKiflrs.— The  im- 
provemcnli  mide  In  the  dynamo  and  electric  motor  between 
1870  ud  iSSoandiUo  in  the  detail!  of  the  arc  and  incandeKCnl 
electric  [amp  towardi  tbecioaeof  that  decade,  induced  engineer! 
to  mm  their  attention  to  the  queition  of  the  private  and  public 
tupply  of  electric  current  [or  the  puiposc  of  lighting  and  power. 
T.  A.  EdiuD'  and  Si  C.  Lane  Fox'  were  among  the  Bnt  to  kc 
tbe  poaaibilitio  and  advantaca  of  public  electriq  supply,  and 
10  dense  plans  for  its  practical  citdblisbment-  If  a  supply 
of  electric  current  baa  to  be  fumiabed  to  n  building  the  option 
eiista  in  many  cases  of  drawing  Inim  a  public  ■np|)ly  or  of 
guwrating  it  by  a  private  iJanl. 

Fritate  Ftaitit.— la  spite  of  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
devoted  to  the  dcvdopmenl  of  the  primary  battery  and  the 
thennopile,  no  means  ol  generation  of  large  cuirenta  can  rompele 
in  tcoaomy  with  I  hedynamo.    Henceaprivate  electric  generating 

csibcr  by  ■  steam,  gaa  or  oil  engine,  or  by  power  obtained  by 
mean  of  a  turbine  from  a  low  or  hi^  [all  o[  water.  Il  may  be 
either  directly  coupled  to  the  molor,  or  driven  by  a  bell;  and 

and  if  the  latter,  either  single-phase  or  polyphiae.     Tbe  con- 


rrent  dynai 
rd  direct  to 
enclosed  ei 


3»4ngi  ne  it  exceedingly 
onTenievi,  since  it  requires  Jkuie  attention.  Where  coal  gas 
is  not  available,  a  Dowson  gas-producer  can  be  employed.  The 
otL^ngiBe  has  been  so  improved  that  ii  ii  eilenaively  uaed  in 
csmbinatJOD  with  a  dilect-coupted  or  belt-driven  dynamo  and 
iboi  lorm*  a  favourite  and  eaaQy-managed  plant  for  private 
electric  lighlini.  Lead  storage  cells,  however,  as  at  pretenl 
Bade,  wbcn  charged  by  a  steam-driven  dynamo  deteriorate  less 
>  BiiiiBk  Paieni  Spcdficatini,  No.  3106  of  ti-jt.  and  No.  601  of 
•Mo.  '  liH.  No.  39U  of  1878. 


rajridly  than  when  an  ojl-en^ne  i*  employed,  llie  reaion  being 

that  the  charging  cuirent  i>  more  iiregulat  in  the  biter  case, 
since  tbe  ain^e  cjdinder  oil-engine  only  raahea  an  impulse  every 
other  revolution.  In  conneiion  with  the  generator,  Il  is  almoal 
the  invariable  cuitom  to  put  down  a  secondary  battery  ol  itoiage 
cells,  to  enable  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  engine  has  stopped 
This  ia  necessary,  not  only  aa  a  security  for  (be  continuity  of 
supply,  but  because  otherwise  tbe  cotta  of  labour  in  running 
the  engine  night  and  day  become  etceaaive.  Tbe  storage  battery 
gives  its  supply  automatically,  but  the  dynamo  and  engine 
require  incessant  skilled  ittendance.  If  the  building  to  be 
ligllted  is  at  some  distance  from  tbe  engine-house  the  battery 
should  be  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  under- 
ground  or  overhead  conductors,  to  convey  the  charging  current, 

It  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting  installations,  to  reckon 
all  lamps  in  their  equivalent  number  of  S  candle  power  (cp.) 
incandescent  lamps.  In  lighting  a  private  house  or  biuldiag, 
the  tirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the  total  number  of  incan- 
descent lamps  and  their  site,  whether  $1  cp.,  li  c.p,  or  S  cp. 
Lamps  of  5  c.p.  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  small  bedrooms 
and  passage*.  Each  candle-power  In  Ibe  case  of  a  caibon  filament 
lamp  can  be  taken  aa  equinjent  to  yi  watts,  or  tbe  8  c.p.  lamp 
as  equal  to  30  watts,  tbe  16  c.p.  kinip  to  Ao  watts,  and  so  on. 
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position  neat  the  building  to  be  Ughted,  it  Is  best  to  use  loo-vidt 

woriied  singfy  off  the  loovolt  circuit-  1[,  however,  the  lamps 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  or  in  separate  buildings  somewhat 
[arapaTt,asinacoUegcoTho3pital,  it  may  be  better  to  select  200 
volts  as  the  supply  pressure.  Arc  lampacan  t  ben  be  worked  three 
inseriej  with  added  resistance.  TTie  thirdsLepistoselectthesiae 
o[  the  dynamo  unit  and  the  amount  of  spare  plant.  It  is  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  at  least  three  dynamos,  two  of  wbicb 
are  capable  o[  taking  the  whole  of  the  lull  load,  tbe  tblrd  being 
reserved  to  replace  either  o[  the  othera  when  required.  The 
total  power  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lamps  and  motors  (if  any) 
being  given,  together  with  an  allowance  for  eitensioDS,  the  site 
of  the  dynamos  can  be  settled,  and  the  power  of  the  engines 
required  10  drive  them  determined-  A  good  rule  to  follow  ii 
that  the  indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.)  of  the  engine  should  be 
double  the  dynamo  full-load  output  in  kilowatts;  that  is  to 
say.  for  a  lo-kilowatt  dynamo  an  engine  should  be  capable  of 
giving  ID  indicated  (not  nominal)  H.P-  From  tbe  LH.P,  of  tfae 
boiler  required  forsleam 
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lification  of  the  Lancashire  .    _ 

pnerally  adopted-  In  settling  the  electromotive  force  ol 
dynamo  to  be  employed,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
stion  of  charging  secondary  crils,  if  these  are  used.  If  a 
indaiy  battery  ia  employed  in  connexion  with  loo-volt  lamps, 
:  usiul  to  put  in  jj  or  54  cdls-  The  electromotive  force  of 
le  cells  varies  between  i-i  and  i-3  volts  aa  tbey  discbarge; 

'      '  iBicient  for  maintaining  tbe 

:  charging,  however,  it  il 
^ell,  and  the  dynamo  must 
ce  of  IJ5  volts,  plui  any 
voltage  required  to  overcome  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  aHe 
idiry  battery.     Suppoaing 
lynamos  having  an  electro- 
can  be  lowered  to  1 10  at 
ipense  with  the  battery. 
■     ■  by  the  nature 
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of  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  dynamos  have  been  stopped. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  run  all  the 
lamps  for  three  or  four  hours  without  assistance  from  the  dynamo. 
As  an  example  uken  from  actual  practice,  the  following  figures 
give  the  capacity  of  the  plant  put  down  to  supply  500  8  c.p.  lamps 
m  a  hospital.  The  dynamos  were  I5*unit  macnines.  having  a  full- 
load  capacity  of  100  amperes  at  150  volts,  each  coupled  direct  to  an 
engine  of  35  H.P. ;  and  a  double  plant  of  this  description  was  supplied 
from  two  steel  locomotive  boilers,  each  capable  of  evaporating  too  lb 
of  water  per  hour.  One  dynamo  during  the  day  was  used  for  chargini* 
the  storage  battery  of  54  cells;  and  at  night  the  discharge  from  the 
cells,  together  with  the  current  from  one  of  the  dynamos,  supplied 
the  lamps  until  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  had  been  taken;  after 
that  the  current  was  drawn  irom  the  batteries  alone.  In  working 
such  a  plant  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  varying  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  dynamo  as  the  charging  of  the  cells  proceeds. 
When  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  their  electromotive  force  is  less 
than  2  volts;  but  as  the  charging  proceeds,  a  counter-electromotive 
force  is  gradually  built  up,  and  the  engineer-in-charge  has  to  raise 
the  volt^  of  the  dynamo  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  charging 
current.  This  is  effected  by  having  the  dynamos  designed  to  give 
normally  the  highest  E.M.F.  reguiied,  and  then  inserting  resisunce 
in  their  field  circuits  to  reduce  it  as  may  be  necessary.  The  space 
and  attendance  required  for  an  oil-engine  plant  are  much  less  than 
for  a  steam-engine. 

Public  Supply. — The  methods  at  present  in  successful  operation 
for  public  electric  supply  fall  into  two  broad  divisions: — (i) 
continuous-current  systems  and  (a)  alternating-current  systems. 
Continuous-current  systems  are  either  low-  or  high-pressure. 
In  the  former  the  current  is  generated  by  dynamos  at  some 
pressure  less  than  500  volts,  generally  about  460  volts,  and  is 
supplied  to  users  at  half  this  pressure  by  means  of  a  three-wire 
system  (see  below)  of  distribution,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  storage  batteries. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a  low-pressure  continuous-current 
town  supply  station  are  as  follows; — If  steam  is  the  motive 
power  selected,  it  is  generated  under  all  the  best 
conditions  of  economy  by  a  battery  of  boilers,  and 
supplied  to  engines  which  are  now  almost  invariably 
coupled  direct,  each  to  its  own  dynamo,  on  one 
common  bedplate;  a  multipolar  dynamo  is  most 
usually  employed,  coupled  direct  to  an  enclosed  engine.  Parsons 
or  Curtis  steam  turbines  (see  Steam-Enczne)  are  frequently 
selected,  since  experience  has  shown  that  the  costs  of  oil  and 
attendance  are  far  less  for  this  type  than  for  the  reciprocating 
engine,  whilst  the  floor  space  and,  therefore,  the  building  cost 
are  greatly  reduced.  In  choosing  the  size  of  unit  to  be  adopted, 
the  engineer  has  need  of  considerable  experience  and  discretion, 
and  also  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  public  demand 
for  electric  current.  The  rule  is  to  choose  as  large  units  as  possible, 
consistent  with  security,  because  they  are  proportionately 
more  economical  than  small  ones.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  a 
steam  dynamo — that  is,  the  ratio  between  the  electrical  power 
output,  reckoned  say  in  kilowatts,  and  the  I.H.P.  of  the 
engine,  reckoned  in  the  same  units — is  a  number  which  falls 
rapidly  as  the  load  decreases,  but  at  full  load  may  reach  some 
such  value  as  80  or  85  %.  It  is  common  to  specify  the  efficiency, 
as  above  defined,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  plant  at  full- 
load,  and  also  the  efficiencies  at  quarter-  and  half-load  which 
must  be  reached  or  exceeded.  Hence  in  the  selection  of  the  size 
of  the  units  the  engineer  is  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
whatever  units  are  in  use  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  fully 
loaded.  II  the  demand  on  the  station  is  chiefly  for  electric 
h'ghting,  it  varies  during  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with 
tolerable  regularity.  If  the  output  of  the  station,  cither  in 
amperes  or  watts,  is  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve, 
the  abscissae  of  which  represent  the  hours  of  the  day,  this  load 
diagram  for  a  supply  station  with  lighting  load  only,  is  a  curve 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  having  a  high  peak  somewhere  between 
6  and  8  p.sc.  The  area  enclosed  by  this  load-diagram  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  circumscribing  rectangle  is  called  the  load- 
factor  of  the  station.  This  varies  from  day  to  day  during  the 
year,  but  on  the  average  for  a  simple  lighting  load  is  not  generally 
above  10  or  12%,  and  may  be  lower.  Thus  the  total  output 
from  the  station  is  only  some  10%  on  an  average  of  that  which 
•*  would  be  if  the  supply  were  at  all  times  equal  to  the  maximum 
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demand.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  the  total  output  of  an 
electric  supply  station,  furnishing  current  chiefly  for  electric 
lighting,  is  at  best  equal  to  about  two  hours'  supply  during  the 
day  at  full  load.  Hence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  a  large  part  of  the  plant  is  lying  idle.  It  is  usual  to 
provide  certain  small  sets  of  steam  dynamos,  called  the  daylight 
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machines,  for  supplying  the  demand  during  the  day  and  later 
part  of  the  evening,  the  remainder  of  the  machines  being  called 
into  requisition  only  lor  a  short  time.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  sufficient  reserve  of  plant,  so  that  the  breakdown  of  one  or 
more  sets  will  not  cripple  the  output  of  the  station. 

Assuming  current  to  be  supplied  at  about  460  volts  by  different 
and  separate  steam  dynamos,  Dyi,  Dyt  (fig.  a),  the  machines  are 
connected  through  proper  amperemeters  and  volt- 
meters with  omnibus  bars,  Oi,  Oi,  Oi,  on  a  main  switch-  ^^ 
board,  so  that  any  dynamo  can  be  put  in  connexion  ^rstcM. 
or  removed.  The  switchboard  is  generally  divided 
into  three  parts — one  panel  lor  the  connexions  of  the  positive 
feeders.  Ft,  with  the  positive  terminals  of  the  generators;  one  for 
the  negative  leeders.  Fa,  and  negative  generator  terminals; 
while  from  the  third  (or  middle-wire  panel)  proceed  an  equal 
number  of  middle-wire  leeders,  Fs.  These  sets  of  conductors 
are  led  out  into  the  district  to  be  supplied  with  current,  and  are 
there  connected  into  a  distributing  system,  consisting  of  three 
separate  insulated  conductors,  Di,  Ds,  D«,  respectively  called  the 
positive,  middle  and  negative  distributing  mains.  The  lamps 
in  the  houses,  Hi,  Ha,  &c.,  are  connected  between  the  middle  and 
negative,  and  the  middle  and  positive,  mains  by  smaller  supply 
and  service  wires.  As  far  as  possible  the  numbers  of  lamps 
installed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  are  kept  equal;  but  since 
it  is  not  possible  to  control  the  consumption  of  current,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  at  the  station  two  small  dynamos  called 
the  balancing  machines,  Bi,  B3,  connected  respectively  between 


the  middle  and  positive  and  the  middle  and  negative  omnibus 
bars.  These  machines  may  have  their  shafts  connected  together, 
or  they  may  be  driven  by  separate  steam  dynamos;  their 
function  is  to  supply  the  difference  in  the  total  current  circulating 
through  the  whole  of  the  lamps  respectively  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  middle  wire.  If  storage  batteries  are  employed  in 
the  station,  it  is  usual  to  install  two  complete  batteries.  Si,  Sn 
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and  dynamos,  provision  b«ng  made  by  duplicate  steam-pipes 
or  a  ring  main  so  that  the  failure  of  a  single  engine  or  dynamo 
does  not  cripple  the  whole  supply.  The  furnace 
22|[|]^^  gases  are  taken  through  an  economizer  (generally 
Green's)  so  that  they  give  up  their  heat  to  the  cold 
feed  water.  If  condensing  water  is  available  the  engines 
are  worked  condensing,  and  this  is  an  essential  condition  of 
economy  when  steam  turbines  are  employed.  Hence,  either 
a  condenung  water  pond  or  a  cooling  tower  has  to  be  provided 
to  cool  the'condensing  water  and  enable  it  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  Preferably  the  station  should  be  situated  near  a 
river  or  canal  and  a  lailway  siding.  The  steam  dynamos  are 
generally  arranged  in.  an  engine-room  so  as  to  be  overlooked 
from  a  switchboard  gallery  (fig.  3),  from  which  all  the  control 
is  carried  out.  The  boiler  furnaces  are  usually  stoked  by  auto- 
matic stokers.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  load  factor  (say 
8  or  10%)  of  a  station  giving  electric  supply  for  lighting  only, 
the  object  of  every  station  engineer  is  to  cultivate  a  demand  for 
electric  current  for  power  during  the  day-time  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  electric  motors  for  lifts  and  other  purposes,  but  above 
all  to  create  a  demand  for  traction  purposes.  Hence  most  urban 
stations  now  supply  current  not  only  for  electric  lighting  but 
for  running  the  town  tramway  system,  and  this  traction  load 
being  chiefly  a  daylight  load  serves  to  keep  the  plant  employed 
and  remunerative.  It  is  usual  to  furnish  a  continuous  current 
supply  for  traction  at  500  or  600  volts,  although  some  station 
engineers  are  advocating  the  use  of  higher  voltages.  In  those 
stations  which  supply  current  for  traction,  but  which  have  a 
widely  scattered  lighting  load,  dpubU  current  dynamos  are  often 
employed,  furnishing  from  one  and  the  same  armature  a 
continuous  current  for  traction  purposes,  and  an  alternating 
current  for  lighting  purposes. 

In  some  places  a  high  voltage  system  of  electric  supply  by 
continuous  current  is  adopted.  In  this  case  the  current  is 
gf^n,  generated  at  a  pressure  of  1000  or  aooo  volts,  and 
pfvuOTv  transmitted  from  the  generating  station  by  conductors, 
eoaOamam  called  high-prcssure  feeders,  to  certain  sub-centres 
"v^*  or  transformer  centres,  which  arc  cither  buildings 
above  ground  or  cellars  or  excavations  under  the  ground.  In 
these  transformer  centres  are  placed  machines,  called  coniinuous- 
current  transformers^  which  transform  the  electric  energy  and 
create  a  secondary  electric  current  at  a  lower  pressure,  perhaps 
100  or  150  volts,  to  be  supplied  by  distributing  mains  to  users 
(see  Transformers).  From  these  sub-centres  insulated  con- 
ductors are  run  back  to  the  generating  station,  by  which  the 
engineer  can  start  or  stop  the  continuous-current  totatory 
transformers,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  himself  as  to  their 
proper  action  and  the  electromotive  force  at  the  secondary 
terminals.  This  system  was  first  put  in  practice  in  Oxford, 
England,  and  hence  has  been  sometimes  called  by  British 
engineers  "  the  Oxford  system."  It  is  now  in  operation  in  a 
number  of  places  in  England,  such  as  Wolverhampton,  Walsall, 
and  Shoreditch  in  London.  It  has  the  advantage  that  in  con- 
nexion with  the  low-pressure  distributing  system  secondary 
batteries  can  be  employed,  ^  that  a  storage  of  electric  energy 
is  effected.  .  Further,  continuous-current  arc  lamps  can  be  worked 
in  series  off  the  hi^-pressure  mains,  that  is  to  say,  sets  of  20 
to.40  arc  lamps  can  be  operated  for  the  purpose  of  street  lighting 
by  means  of  the  high-pressure  continuous  current. 

The  alternating  current  systems  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  are  the  single-phase  system,  with  distributing  transformers 
ix  transformer  sub-centres,  and  the  polyphase  systems, 
in  which  the  alternating  current  is  transformed  down 
into  an  alternating  current  of  low  pressure,  or,  by  means 
of  rotatory  transformers,  into  a  continuous  current. 
The  general  arrangement  of  a  single-phase  alternating-current 
system  is  as  follows:  The  generating  station  contains  a  number 
of  alternators,  Ai  As  (fig.  5),  producing  single-phase  alternating 
current,  either  at  1000,  2000,  or  sometimes,  as  at  Deptford  and 
other  places,  xo,ooo. volts.  This  current  is  distributed  from  the 
station  either  at  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  generated,  or  after 
being  transformed  up  to  a  higher  pressure  by  the  transformer  T. 
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The  alternators  are  sometimes  worked  in  parallel,  that  is  to 
say,  all  furnish  their  current  to  two  common  omnibus  ban  on  a 
high-pressure  switchboard,  and  each  is  switched  into  circuit  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  brought  into  step  with  the  other  machines, 
as  shown  by  some  form  of  phase-indicator.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  high-pressure  feeders  starting  from  omnibus  bars, 
each  alternator  works  independjcntly  and  the  feeders  are  grouped 


Fig.  5. 

together  on  the  various  alternators  as  required.  A  number  of 
high-pressure  feeders  are  carried  from  the  main  switchboard  to 
various  transformer  sub-centres  or  else  run  throughout  the 
district  to  which  current  is  to  be  furnished.  If  the  system  laid 
down  is  the  transformer  sub-centre  system,  then  at  each  of  these 
sub-centres  is  placed  a  battery  of  alternating-current  transformers, 
Ti  Ts  T>,  having  their  primary  circuits  all  joined  in  parallel  to 
the  terminals  of  the  high-pressure  feeders,  and  their  secondary 
circuits  all  joined  in  parallel  on  a  distributing  main,  suitable 
switches  and  cut-outs  being  interposed.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  is  then  transformed  down  by  these  transformers  to  the 
required  supply  pressure.  The  secondary  circuits  of  these 
transformers  are  generally  provided  with  three  terminals,  so  as 
to  supply  the  low-pressure  side  on  a  three-wire  system.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  connect  together  directly  the  secondary  circuits 
of  all  the  different  sub-centres,  because  then  a  fault  or  aJiort 
circuit  on  one  secondary  system  affects  all  the  others.  In  KanWwj 
together  transformers  in  this  manner  in  a  sub-station  it  is 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  transformation  ratio  and 
secondary  drop  (see  Tsansformers)  are  exactly  the  same, 
otherwise  one  transformer  will  take  more  than  its  full  share  of 
the  load  and  will  become  overheated.  The  trantformer  sub- 
station system  can  only  be  adopted  where  the  area  of  supply 
is  tolerably  compact.  Where  the  consumers  lie  scattered  over 
a  large  area,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  high-pressure  mains 
throughout  the  area,  and  to  place  a  separate  transformer  or 
transformers  in  each  building.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
this  "  house-to-house  system  "  of  alternating-current  supply, 
generally  speaking,  is  less  satisfactory  in  results  than  the  trans- 
former sub-centre  system.  In  the  latter  some  of  the  transformers 
can  be  switched  off,  either  by  hand  or  by  automatic  apparatus, 
during  the  time  when  the  load  is  light,  and  then  no  power  is 
expended  in  magnetiring  their  cores.  But  with  the  house-to- 
house  system  the  whole  of  the  transformers  continually  remain 
connected  with  the  high-prcssure  circuits;  hence  in  the  case  of 
supply  stations  which  have  only  an  ordinary  electric  lighting 
load,  and  therefore  a  load-factor  not  above  10%,  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  single-phase  alternating-current  system  is  defective  in 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  combined  with  secondary  batteries  (or 
the  storage  of  electric  energy.  Hence  in  many  places  preference 
is  now  given  to  the  polyphase  system.  In  such  a  system  a  poly- 
phase alternating  current,  either  two-  or  three-phase,  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  generating  station  at  a  pressure  of  5000  to 
10,000  volts,  or  sometimes  higher,  and  at  various  sub-stations 
is  transformed  down,  first  by  static  transformers  into  an  alter- 
nating current  of  lower  pressure,  say  500  volts,  and  then  by 
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means  of  rotatory  transfonnen  into  a  continuous  cutient  of 
500  volts  or  lower  for  use  for  lighting  or  traction. 

In  the  case  of  laxge  cities  such  as  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Berlin  and  Paris  the  use  of  small  supply  stations  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  establishment 
of  large  supply  stations  outside  the  area;  in  these  alternating 
current  is  generated  on  the  single  or  polyphase  system  at  a  high 
voltage  and  transmitted  by  underground  cables  to  sub-stations 
in  the  dty,  at  which  it  is  transformed  down  for  distribution 
for  private  mnd  public  electric  lighting  and  for  urban  electric 
tractioii. 

Owing  to  the  high  relative  cost  of  electric  power  when  generated 
in  small  amounts  and  the  great  advantages  of  generating  it  in 
proaimity  to  coal  mines  and  waterfalls,  the  supply  of  dectric 
power  in  bulk  to  small  towns  and  noanufacturing  districts  has 
become  a  great  feature  in  modem  electrical  engineering.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  there  is  little  useful  water  power  but 
abundance  <rf  coal,  electric  supply  stations  for  supply  in  bulk 
have  been  built  in  the  coal-producing  districts  of  South  Wales, 
the  Midlands,  the  Qyde  valley  and  Yorkshire.  In  these  cases 
the  current  is  a  polyphase  current  generated  at  a  high  voltage, 
5000  to  xo,ooo  volts,  and  sometimes  raised  again  in  pressure  to 
so,ooo«r  40,000  volts  and  transmitted  by  overhead  lines  to  the 
districts  to  be  supplied.  It  is  there  reduttd  in  voltage  by  trans- 
formers and  employed  as  an  alternating  current,  or  is  used  to 
drive  ptrfyphase  motors  coupled  to  direct  current  generators  to 
reproduce  the  power  in  continuous  current  form.  It  is  then 
distributed  for  local  Ughting,  street  or  railway  traction,  driving 
motors,  and  metallurgical  or  dectnxhemical  applications. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  distrfl)ute  in  all 
directions  for  35  nules  round  a  high-pressure  generating  station, 
which  thus  supplies  an  area  of  nearly  2000  sq.  m.  At  such 
stations,  employing  large  turbine  engines  and  alternators, 
electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  works  cost  of  0-37 sd.  per 
kilowatt  (K.W.),  Uie  cmI  cost  being  less  than  o^iasd.  per  K.W., 
and  the  sdling  price  to  large  load-factor  users  not  more  than 
o-sd.  per  K.W.  The  average  price  of  supply  from  the  local 
generating  stations  in  towns  and  cities  is  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  unit, 
electric  energy  for  power  and  heating  being  diarged  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  for  lighting  only. 

We  have  nest  to  consider  the  structure  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  conductors  employed  to  convey  the  currents  from  their 
place  of  creation  to  that  of  utilization.  The  conductors 
themselves  for  the  most  part  consist  of  copper  having 
a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  98%  according  to 
's  standard.  They  are  distinguished  as  (x)  External 
cawdudorSf  which  are  a  part  of  the  public  supply  and  belong 
to  the  corporation  or  company  supplying  the  electricity;  (2) 
Internal  cemdudors,ox  house  wiring.f  orming  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  house  or  buflding  supplied  and  usually  the  property  of  its 
owner. 

The  external  conductors  may  be  overhead  or  underground. 
Oterkead  ooruluctors  may  consist  of  bare  stranded  copper  cables 
carried  on  porcelain  insulators  mounted  on  stout  iron 
or  wooden  poles.  If  the  current  is  a  high-pressure 
one,  these  insulators  must  be  carefully  tested,  and  are 
preferably  of  the  pattern  known  as  oil  insulators. 
In  and  near  towns  it  is  necessary  to  employ  insulated  overhead 
conductors,  generally  india-rubber-covered  stranded  copper 
cables,  suq>ended  by  leather  Ioq;>s  from  steel  bearer  wires  which 
take  the  wei^t.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  issued 
dabocate  rules  for  the  construction  of  overhead  h'nes  to  transmit 
large  electric  currents.  Where  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
pass  over  such  overhead  electric  lighting  wires,  they  have  to  be 
protected  from  falling  on  the  latter  by  means  of  guard  wires. 

By  far  the  largest  part,  however,  of  the  external  electric 
distribution  is  now  carried  out  by  undergrannd  condndars,  which 
are  either  bare  or  insulated.  Bare  copper  conductors  may  be 
carried  underground  in  culverts  or  chases,  air  bdng  in  this  case 
the  insolatiiig  material,  as  in  the  overhead  system.  A  culvert 
and  ui vercd  chase  is  constructed  under  the  road  or  side-walk, 
and  pfoperiy  shaped  oak  crossbars  are  placed  in  it  carrying 


gUss  or  porcelain  insulators,  on  which  stranded  copper  cables, 
or,  preferably,  copper  strips  placed  edgeways,  are  stretched 
and  suf^wrted.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  construction 
are  choipness  and  the  ease  wiUi  which  connexions  can  be  made 
with  service-lines  for  house  supply;  the  disadvantages  are  the 
somewhat  Urge  space  in  which  coal-gas  leaking  out  of  gas-pipes 
can  accumulate,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  culverts  at  all 
times  free  from  rain-water.  Moisture  has  a  tendency  to  collect 
on  the  negative  insulators^  and  hence  to  make  a  dead  earth  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  main;  while  unless  the  culverts  are 
well  ventilated,  explosions  from  mixtures  of  coal-gas  and  air 
are  liable  to  occur.  Insulated  cables  are  insulated  dther  with 
a  material  which  is  in  itself  waterproof,  or  with  one  which  is 
only  waterproof  in  so  far  as  it  is  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  tube, 
e.f.  of  lead.  Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  are  examples  of 
materials  of  the  former  kind.  Gutta-percha,  although  practically 
everiasting  when  in  darkness  and  laid  under  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  submarine  cables,  has  not  been  found  satisfactory  for 
use  with  large  systems  of  electric  distribution,  although  much 
employed  for  telephone  and  tdegraph  work.  Insulated  under- 
ground external  conductors  are  of  three  types  ^— (a)  Insulated 
Cables  drawn  into  Pipes. — ^In  this  system  of  distribution  cast-iron 
or  stoneware  pipes,  or  special  stoneware  conduits,  or  conduits 
made  of  a  material  caUcd  bitumen  concrete,  are  first  laid  under- 
ground in  the  street.  These  contain  a  number  of  holes  or  *'  ways," 
and  at  intervals  drawing-in  boxes  are  placed  which  consist  of  a 
brick  or  cast-iron  box  having  a  water-tight  lid,  by  means  of  which 
access  is  gained  to  a  certain  section  of  the  conduit.  Wires  are 
used  to  dnw  in  the  caUes,  which  are  covered  with  dther  india- 
rubber  or  lead,  the  copper  bdng  insulated  by  means  of  paper, 
impregnated  jute,  or  other  similar  materiaL  The  advantages 
of  a  drawing-in  system  are  that  tiput  ways  can  be  Idt  when 
the  conduits  are  put  in,  so  that  at  a  future  time  fresh  cables  can 
be  added  without  breaking  up  the  roadway.  (6)  CaUes  in  Bitumen. 
— One  of  th^  earliest  systems  of  distribution  employed  by  T.  A. 
Edison  consisted  in  fixing  two  segment-^aped  copper  conductors 
in  a  sted  tube,  the  interspace  between  the  conductors  and  the 
tube  being  filled  in  with  a  bitumen  compound.  A  later  plan  is 
to  lay  down  an  iron  trough,  in  which  the  cables  are  supported  by 
wooden  bearers  at  proper  distances,  and  fill  in  the  whole  with 
natural  bitumen,  llus  system  has  been  carried  out  extensivdy 
by  the  Callendar  Cable  Company.  Occasionally  concentric  lead- 
covered  and  armoured  cables  are  laid  in  this  way,  and  then 
form  an  expensive  but  highly  effident  form  of  insulated  conductor. 
In  sdecting  a  system  of  distribution  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cables  are  laid.  Lead  is  euily 
attacked  by  soft  water,  although  under  some  conditions  it  is 
apparently  exceedingly  durable,  and  an  atmosphere  containing 
coal-gas  is  injurious  to  iiuiia-rubber.  (c)  Armoured  Cables. — In 
a  very  extensivdy  used  system  of  distribution  armoured  cables 
are  employed.  In  this  case  the  copper  conductors,  two,  three 
or  more  in  number,  may  be  twisted  together  or  arranged  concen- 
tricaUy,  and  insulated  by  means  of  specially  prepared  jute  or 
paper  insulation,  overlaid  with  a  continuous  tube  of  lead.  Over 
the  lead,  but  separated  by  a  hemp  covering,  is  put  a  sted  armour 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  steel  strip,  wound  in  oppoute  directions 
and  kept  in  place  by  an  external  covering.  Such  a  cable  can 
be  laid  directly  in  the  ground  without  any  preparation  other 
than  the  excavation  of  a  simple  trench,  junction-boxes  bdng 
inserted  at  intervals  to  allow  of  branch  cables  being  taken  off. 
The  armoured  cable  used  is  generally  of  the  concentric  pattern 
(fig.  6).  It  consists  of  a  stranded  copper  cable  composed  of  a 
number  of  wires  twisted  together  and  overlaid  with  an  insulating 
material.  Outside  this  a  tubular  arrangement  of  copper  wires 
and  a  second  layer  of  insulation,  and  finally  a  protective  covering 
of  lead  and  sted  wires  or  armour  are  placed.  In  some  cases 
three  concentric  cylindrical  conductors  are  formed  by  twisting 
wires  or  copper  strips  with  insulating  material  between.  In 
others  two  or  three  cables  of  stranded  copper  are  embedded  in 
insulating  material  and  included  in  a  lead  sheath.  This  last 
type  of  cable  is  usually  called  a  hMh  or  three-care  pattern  cable 
(fi«.  7). 
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ArmouRd  Cable  (Section). 
C.  Csppcrcinduclor. 


ach  raiin  or  bnnch  cable  in  tie  itreet  conuiti  c 
conducton  called  the  poailive,  middle  and  nega 
triple  conductora  some  run  From  tiie  lupply  atat 
poinutn  the  area  of  supply  without  being  tapped 
the  faden;  othen,  called  the  distribuling  mciiL 

tervice  line^  ai  already  eipLained,  being  connectef 
conductor,  and  the  other  to  cither  the  positive  4 


the  lystein,  it  itiDuUeiin 
oDcs,   In  laying  out  the  lyi 


?nts  being  used  on  the  two  sides  of 
ttioB  than  the  poiilive  and  negative 
mgreai  judgment  tun  to  be  iictcised 
at  to  ine  Mieciioo  ot  toe  poinu  of  atudunent  of  the  feeden 
10  the  diiirihuting  cuius,  the  object  being  to  keep  a  coutaot 
electric  pressure  or  voltage  between  the  two  tetvioe-lina  in  all 
Ibe  homes  independently  ol  the  varying  denumd  for  current. 
Legally  the  luiqiliera  are  under  regulations  to  keep  the  supply 
voltage  constant  within  4%  dtbei  way  above  or  below  the 
standard  pressure.  As  »  matter  ol  fact  very  few  iiaiions  do 
maintain  >uch  good  regulation.  Hence  a  considenhte  variation 
In  the  light  given  by  the  incandescent  tampe  is  observed,  since 
the  candle-power  of  carbon  glow  lamp*  varies  as  the  fifth  or 
tilth  power  of  the  voltage  of  supply,  i^  ■  variation  of  only 
I  %  in  the  supply  pressure  affects  the  resulting  candle-power 
oftbelampsio  tbeeiient  ol  loorii^  TliB  variation  is,  how- 
ever, las  in  the  case  of  metallic  filament  lampa  (see  Liohthjo: 
Sutru).  In  the  service-linea  are  inserted  the  meters  for  measur- 
ing the  eleclric  energy  supplied  to  the  customer  (see  Hetu, 
Eleciuc}. 

In  Ibe  interior  of  houses  and  buildings  tbe  conductors  generally 

consist  of  tndia-iubber-covered  cables  Laid  in  wood  casing. 

^^^      Tbe  copper  wire  must  be  tinned  and  then  covered, 

ru^.       £nt  with  a  layer  of  unvulcaniied  pure  indit-ruhber, 

then  with  a  layer  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  lastly 

conductor  of  this  character  employed  for  interior  house-wiring 
should  have  a  smaller  insulation  resistance  than  300  megohms 
per  mile  when  tested  iritfa  a  pressure  ol  600  volts  alter  soaking 
^4  boun  in  water.  The  wood  casing  should,  if  placed  in  damp 
positions  or  under  plaster,  be  well  varnished  with  waterproof 
vtmbh.  As  far  Bi  poaibte  all  joints  in  the  run  ol  the  cable 
•liould  be  avoided  by  tbe  use  of  the  so-called  looping-iu  system, 
•nd  after  tbc  wiring  it  complete,  careful  tests  for  insulation 
tbouhl  be  made.  The  Institution  of  Electrical  En^eers  of 
Great  Britain  have  dawn  up  rules  to  be  followed  In  interior 
houK-wIring,  and  the  princiiwl  Fire  Insurance  offices,  following 
tbc  lead  of  the  Phocnii  Fire  Office,  ol  London,  have  made 


leguUtkHit  wfaidi.  If  followed,  art  a  ufeguird  against  bad 
workmanship  and  resulting  possibility  of  damage  by  fire.  Where 
Ens  having  an  dcctric  origin  have  taken  place,  tbcy  have  in- 
variably been  traced  to  some  breach  ol  these  rules.  Opim'ons 
differ,  however,  as  to  the  value  and  security  of  this  method  of 
laying  interior  conductors  in  buHdingt,  and  two  or  ibree  alter- 
native systems  have  been  much  employed.  In  one  of  these, 
called  the  inStritr  tonduU  system,  highly  insulating  waterproof 
and  practically  fireproof  tubes  or  conduits  replace  the  wooden 
casing;  these,  being  dlbcr  of  plain  insulating  material,  or 
covered  with  brass  or  steel  armour,  may  be  placed  under  plaster 
or  against  walls.  They  are  connected  by  b«nds  or  jaint-boies. 
The  insulated  wira  bdng  drawn  into  them,  any  short  circuit  or 
beating  of  the  wire  cannot  give  rise  to  a  fiie,  as  it  can  only  take 
I^ace  in  tbe  interior  of  a  non-inflammable  tube  A  third  system 
of  eleclric  light  wiring  is  the  safety  concentric  system,  in  which 
concentric  conducton  are  used.  The  inner  one,  which  b  well 
insulated,  consists  of  a  copper-stranded  cable.  The  outer  may 
be  a  galvanised  iron  strand,  a  copper  tape  or  braid,  or  a  brass 
tube,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  connected  with  the  earth.  A 
tourtfa  system  consists  in  the  employment  ol  twin  insulated 
wires  twisted  logeiher  and  sheathed  with  a  lead  tube;  the 
conductor  thus  formed  can  be  fastened  by  ■iai>les  sgainat  walls, 
or  laid  under  plaster  or  floors. 

The  general  arrangement  for  distributing  current  to  tbe 
diScrent  portions  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting 
is  to  run  up  one  or  more  rising  mains,  fiom  which  branches  are 
taken  off  to-  distributing  boics  on  each  floor,  and  from  these 
boxes  to  cany  various  branch  circuits  to  the  lamps.  At  the 
distributing  boxes  are  collected  the  cut-outs  Slid  switches 
controlling  the  various  drcuiti.  When  alternating  currents 
are  employed,  it  is  usual  to  select  as  a  type  of  conductor  dtbcr 
Iwin-twislid  conductor  or  concentric;  and  the  employment 
ol  these  types  of  cable,  rather  than  two  separate  cables,  is 
essential  in  any  case  where  there  are  telephone  or  telegraph 
wires  in  ptoiimity,  lor  otherwise  the  alternating  current  would 
create,  inductive  disturbances  in  the  telephone  drcnit.  Tbe 
house-wiring  also  comprises  tbe  details  of  niUit)  for  controlling 
the  lamps,  cut-tmU  or  iuses  for  preventing  an  excess  of  currenr 
passing,  and  fitlutes  or  supports  for  lamps  often  of  an  ornamental 
character.    For  the  details  of  these,  special  treatises  on  eleclric 
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ComnurdaJ  Aipats. — To  enable  tbe  pubUc  supply  enter- 
prises referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section  to  be  carried  ont  in 
.ngland,  statutory  powers  became  necessary  to  break  -^ 
p  the  streets.  In  the  enriy  days  a  few  small  stations  ™"^ 
■ere  established  lor  tbe  supply  of  electricity  within  "  block  " 
buildings,  or  by  means  of  overhead  wires  within  restricted  areas, 
'lut  the  limitatoDS  proved  uneconomical  and  the  installatioiu 
rere  for  the  most  part  merged  Into  larger  undertakings  sanc- 
ioned  by  parliamentary  powers.  In  the  year  i6jg  the  Briti^ 
_ovemment  had  its  attention  directed  for  tbe  first  time  to  electric 
lightlngasapoaaiblcsubject  for  legislation,  and  tbe  consdcratiOQ 
of  the  then  ^Tifring  state  of  electric  lighting  was  refored  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Xo  Ir^islative 
,  however,  was  taken  at  that  time.  In  fact  the  Inventkin 
ol  the  intandesceBt  lamp  was  incomplete — Edison's  British 
~  r-pateni  was  only  filed  in  Great  Britain  in  November 
. .  In  iSSi  and  iBBi  electrical  eihilutions  were  held  in  Paris 
and  at  the  Crystal  Falace,  London,  where  the  inqnoved  ekctrk 
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iDCudesoent  lamp  was  brought  before  the  general  public.  In 
188a  parliament  passed  the  first  Electric  Lighting  Act,  and 
considerable  speculation  ensued.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
companies  registered  in  1882-1883  to  carry  out  the  public 
supply  of  electricity  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£15,000,000,  but  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  act  deterred 
investors  from  proceeding  with  the  enterprise.  Not  one  of  the 
sixty-two  provisional  orders  granted  to  companies  in  X883  under 
the  act  was  carried  out.  In  1884  the  Board  of  Trade  received 
only  four  applications  for  provisional  orders,  and  during  the 
subsequent  four  years  only  one  order  was  granted.  Capitalists 
declined  to  go  on  with  a  business  which  if  successful  could  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  local  authorities  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years  upon  terms  of  paying  only  the  then  value  of  the  plant, 
lands  and  buildings,  without  regard  to  past  or  future  profits, 
goodwill  or  other  considerations.  The  electrical  industry  in 
Great  Britain  ripened  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  averse 
to  the  creation  of  further  monopolies,  the  general  belief  being 
that  railway,  water  and  gas  companies  had  in  the  past  received 
vaiua^e  concessions  on  terms  which  did  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  community.  The  great  development 
of  industries  by  means  of  private  enterprise  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  produced  a  reaction  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  had  the  e£Fect  of  discouraging  the  creation  by 
private  enterprise  of  undertakings  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
monopolies;  and  at  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen 
local  and  mmudpal  institutions  by  investing  them  with  wider 
f  uiKtions.  .There  were  no  fixed  principles  governing  the  relations 
between  the  state  or  municipal  authorities  and  commercial 
companies  rendering  monopoly  services.  The  new  conditions 
imposed  on  private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  very  tentative,  and  a  former 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated  that  the 
efforts  made  by  parliament  in  these  directions  have  sometimes 
proved  injurious  alike  to  the  public  and  to  investors.  One  of 
these  tentative  measures  was  the  Tramways  Act  1870,  and 
twelve  years  later  it  was  foOowed  by  the  first  Electric  Lighting 
Act. 

It  was  several  years  before  parh'ament  recognized  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  by  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act 
1881.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  in  1886 
to  consider  the  question  of  reform,  and  as  a  result  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act  1888  was  passed.  This  amending  act  altered  the 
period  of  purchase  from  twenty-one  to  forty-two  years,  but 
the  terms  of  purchase  were  not  materially  altered  in  favour  of 
investors.  The  act,  while  stipulating  for  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  to  the  granting  of  provisional  orders,  gives  the 
Board  of  Trade  power  in  exceptional  cases  to  dispense  with  the 
consent,  but  this  power  has  been  used  very  sparingly.  The 
right  of  vetoing  an  undertaking,  conferred  on  local  authorities 
by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  and  also  by  the  Tramwa3rs  Act 
1870,  has  frequently  been  made  use  of  to  exact  imduly  onerous 
conditions  from  promoters,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
for  years.  Although,  in  tJie  opinion  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
the  exerdse  of  the  veto  by  local  authorities  has  on  several 
occasions  led  to  considerable  scandals,  no  government  has  so 
far  been  able,  owing  to  the  very  great  power  possessed  by  local 
authorities,  to  modify  the  law  in  this  respect.  After  1888 
electric  lighting  went  ahead  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time, 
althou^  other  coimtrics  where  legislation  was  different  had 
kmg  previously  enjoyed  its  benefits.  The  developments  pro- 
ceeded along  three  well-defined  lines.  In  London,  where  none 
ol  the  gas  undertakings  was  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
nuny  of  the  districts  were  allotted  to  companies,  and  competition 
was  permitted  between  two  and  sometimes  three  companies. 
In  the  provinces  the  cities  and  larger  towns  were  held  by  the 
municipalities,  while  the  smaller  towns,  in  cases  where  consents 
cotdd  be  obtained,  were  left  to  the  enterprise  of  companies. 
When  consents  could  not  be  obtained  these  to¥ms  were  for 
some  time  left  without  supply. 

Some  ctatistict  •hewing  the  position  of  the  electricity  supply 
itspccUvdy  in  1896  and  1906  are  interesting  as  indicating 


the  progress  made  and  as  a  means  of  comparison  between  these  two 
periods  of  the  state  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  In  1896  thirty-eight 
companies  were  at  work  with  an  a^iregate  capital  of  about  £6,ooo,ooo» 
and  thirty-three  munidpaUtics  with  electric  lighting  loans  of  nearly 
£3,000,000.  The  figures  for  1906,  ten  years  later,  show  that  187 
electricity  supply  companies  were  in  operation  with  a  total  invest- 
ment of  close  on  £32,000,000,  and  rnmMxadpaHi^tt  with  loans 
amounting  to  dose  on  £36,ooo,ooa  The  average  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  companies  at  the  later  penod  was  5*1  %  per 
annum.  In  1896  the  average  capital  expenditure  was  about  £100 
per  Idkvwatt  of  plant  instalbsd;  aixl  £90  per  kilowatt  was  rqpirded 
as  a  very  low  record.  For  1006  the  averue  capital  expenditure  per 
kilowatt  installed  was  about  £Bx>  The  mam  divisions  of  the  average 
expenditure  are: — 


1896. 

12.3% 

367 

32*3 

4-6 

3*2 


19061. 
17-8% 
365 
35-5 

U 


Land  and  buddings  • 

Plant  and  machinery  • 
Mains  .... 
Meters  and  instrument*  • 
Provisional  orders,  Ac. 

The  load  connected,  expressed  In  equivalents  of  eight  candle-power 
lamps,  was  2,000,000  in  1806  and  24,000,000  in  1906-  About  one- 
third  of  this  load  would  be  for  power  j;>urpoaes  and  about  two-thirds 
for  lighting.  The  Board  of  Trade  umu  sold  were  30,200.000  in  1896 
and  533,600,000  in  1906,  and  the  average  prices  per  unit  obtained 
were  5*7d.  and  3*7d.  respectively,  or  a  revenue  of  £7x7.250  in  1896 
and  over  ISfiOOjooo  in  1906.  The  workinj;  expenaes  per  Board  of 
Trade  umt  sold,  excluding  depreciation,  sinldng  fund  and  interest 
were  as  follows: — 

1896. 
Generation  and  distributkm  ,        .    2*8id. 

Rent,  rates  and  taxes  .        .        .      '^ 

Management -ol 

Sundries    ......      *zo 


1906. 
•99d. 

.11 


*02 


Total 


.    4*o7d.     i-33d. 
In  1896  the  greatest  output  at  one  station  was  about  5}  million 
units,  while  in  1906  the  station  at  Manchester  had  the  largest  output 
of  over  40  million  units. 

The  capadty  of  the  pUnts  installed  la  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1906  was: — 

K.W. 


Continuous  current 

Alternating  current 

Continuous  current  and 
alternating  current 
combined 


4x7.000 
132,000 

480,000 


*  Provinces. 
I  London     . 

Provinces . 

London     . 

(  Provinces . 
(London 


333.000 
84,000 
83,000 
49.000 

366.000 
114,000 


1,029,000  k.w. 


The  economics  of  electric  lighting  were  at  first  assumed  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  gas  lighting.  Experience,  however,  soon 
proved  that  there  were  important  differences,  one 
being  that  gas  may  be  stored  in  gasometers  without 
appredable  k>ss  and  the  work  of  production  carried 
on  steadily  without  reference  to  fluctuations  of  demand.  Electri- 
city cannot  be  economically  stored  to  the  same  extent,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  to  be  used  as  it  is  generated.  The  demand 
for  dectric  light  is  practically  confined  to  the  hours  between 
sunset  and  midnight,  and  it  rises  sharply  to  a  "  peak  "  during 
this  period.  Consequently  the  generating  station  has  to  be 
equipped  with  plant  of  suffident  capadty  to  cope  with  the 
maximum  load,  although  the  peak  does  not  persist  for  many 
minutes— a  condition  which  is  very  uneconomical  both  as  re- 
gards capital  cxpendittue  and  working  costs  (see  Lighting: 
Eicctric),  In  oider  to  obviate  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
generating  plant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  electricity 
supply  undertakings  sought  to  develop  the  "  dayb'ght "  load. 
This  they  did  by  supplying  electridty  for  traction  purposes,  but 
more  particularly  for  industrial  power  purposes.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  line  of  devdopment,  however,  were  that 
electric  power  could  not  be  supplied  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  steam,  hydraulic,  gas  and  other  forms  of  power,  unless 
it  was  generated  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  this  large  demand 
could  not  be  developed  within  the  restricted  areas  for  which 
provisional  orders  were  granted  and  under  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  these  orders  in  regard  to  situation  of  power-house 
and  other  matters. 

The  leading  factors  which  make  for  economy  in  electridty 
supply  are  the  magnitude  of  the  output,  the  load  factor,  and 
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the  diversity  factor,  also  the  sittuitton  of  the  power  house,  the 
means  of  distiibutlon,  and  the  provision  of  suitable,  trustworthy 
and  efficient. plant.  These  factors  become  more  favourable  the 
larger  the  area  and  the  greater  and  more  varied  the  demand 
to  be  supplied.  Generally  speaking,  as  the  output  increases  so 
the  cost  per  unit  diminishes,  but  the  ratio  (called  the  load  factor) 
which  the  output  during  any  given  period  beara  to  the  maximum 
possible  output  during  the  same  period  has  a  very  important 
influence  on  costs.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  when  a  power 
station  is  working  at  its  normal  ma»miim  output  continuously 
night  and  day.  TUs  would  give  a  load-factor  of  xoo%,  and 
represents  the  ultimate  ideal  towards  which  the  electrical 
engineer  strives  by  increasing  the  area  of  his  operations  and 
consequently  also  the  load  and  the  variety  of  the  overlapping 
demands.  It  is  only  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands 
which  fluctuate  at  diflerent  times — ^that  is  by  achieving  a  high 
diversity  factor — that  the  supplier  of  electricity  can  hope  to 
approach  the  ideal  of  continuous  and  steady  output.  Owing 
to  the  dovetailing  of  miscellaneous  demands  the  actual  demand 
on  a  power  station  at  any  moment  is  never  anything  like  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  maximum  demands.  One  large  station 
would  require  a  plant  of  36,000  lew.  capacity  if  all  the  demands 
came  upon  the  station  simultaneously,  but  the  maximum  demand 
on  the  generating  plant  is  only  x  5,000  kilowatts.  The  difference 
between  these  two  figures  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  economy 
effected  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands  on  one  station. 
In  short,  the  keynote  of  progress  in  cheap  electricity  is  increased 
and  diversified  demand  combined  with  concentration  of  load. 
The  average  load-factor  of  all  the  British  electricity  stations  in 
X907  was  14-5  %— a  figure  which  tends  to  improve. 

Several  electric  power  supply  companies  have  been  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  prindples. 
The  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  however,  do  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  large  power  companies,  and 
special  acts  of  parliament  have  had  to  be  promoted 
to  authorize  these  undertakings.  In  1898  several 
bills  were  introduced  in  parliament  for  these  purposes.  They 
were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cross.  The  committee  concluded  that, 
where  sufficient  pubb'c  advantages  are  shown,  powers  should  be 
given  for  the  supply  of  electricity  over  areas  including  the  districts 
of  several  local  authorities  and  involving  the  use  of  exceptional 
plant;  that  the  usual  conditions  of  purchase  of  the  undertakings 
by  the  local  authorities  did  not  apply  to  such  imdertakings; 
that  the  period  of  forty-two  years  was  "none  too  long"  a 
tenure;  and  that  the  terms  of  purchase  should  be  reconsidered. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  which 
requires  that  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  should  be  obtained 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  provisional  order, 
the  committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  local  authority  should 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  should  not 
have  the  power  of  veto.  No  general  legislation  took  place  as  a 
result  of  these  recommendations,  but  the  undermentioned  special 
acts  constituting  power  supply  companies  were  passed. 
•  In  1902  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  a  bill 
had  been  drafted  which  he  thought  "  would  go  far  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the  present 
powers  by  the  local  authorities."  In  1904  the  government 
introduced  the  Supply  of  Electricity  Bill,  which  provided  for 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  minor  anonudiea  in  the  law  relating 
to  electricity.  The  bill  passed  through  all  iu  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords  but  was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1905  the  bill  was  again  presented  to  parliament 
but  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.  In  the  words  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  "  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
question  so  long  as  local  authorities  took  so  strong  a  view  as  to 
the  power  which  ought  to  be  reserved  to  them  in  connexion  with 
this  enterprise."  In  the  official  language  of  the  council  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  development  of  dectrical 
idence  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  backward  condition  as 
compared  with  other  countries  in  respect  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  industrial  and  social  requirements  of  the  nation, 


notwithstanding  that  Englishmen  have  been  among  the  fint  In 
inventive  genius.  The  cause  of  such  backwardness  is  largdy 
due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  electrical  industry  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  country,  and  espedaUy  to  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  legishttion  governing  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  electrical  power  and  tiactioD  undertakings,  and  to  the 
powers  of  obstruction  granted  to  local  authorities.  Eventually 
The  Electric  lighting  Act  1909  was  pasted.  This  Act  provides.* — 
(i)  for  the  granting  of  provisional  orders  authorising  any  local 
authority  or  company  to  supply  electricity  an  bulk;  (a)  for  the 
exercise  of  electric  lighting  powers  by  local  authorities  jointly 
under  provisional  order;  (3)  for  the  supply  of  dectricity  to 
railways,  canals  and  tramways  outside  the  area  of  supply  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  <^  Tfcade;  (4)  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  generating  stations  by  provisional  order; 
(5)  for  the  exemption  of  agreements  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
from  stxunp  duty;  and  (6)  for  the  amendment  of  regulations 
relating  to  July  notices,  revision  of  maiimnm  price,  certification 
of  meters,  transfer  of  powers  of  undertakers,  auditors'  reports, 
and  other  matters. 

The  first  of  the  Power  Bills  wak  promoted  in  1898,  under  iHiich 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  large  generating  station  in  t^  Midlands 
from  which  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles  would 
be  supplied.  Vigorous  opposition  was  organised  against  the 
bill  by  the  local  authorities  and  it  did  not  pass.  The  bill  was 
revived  in  1899,  but  was  finally  crushed.  In  1900  and  following 
years  several  power  bills  were  successfully  promoted,  and  the 
following  are  the  areas  over  which  the  powers  of  these  acts  extend : 

In  Scotland,  (x)  the  Clyde  Valley,  (2)  the  county  of  Fife, 
(3)  the  districts  described  as  "  Scottish  Central,"  comprising 
Linlithgow,  Clackmannan,  and  portions  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling,  and  (4)  the  Lothians,  which  indude  portions  of  Mid- 
lothian.  East  Lothian,  Peebles  and  Lanark. 

In  England  there  are  companies  operating  in  (i)  Northumber- 
land, (2)  Durham  county,  (3)  Lancashire,  (4)  South  Wales  and 
Carmarthenshire,  (5)  Derbyshiro  and  Nottinghamshire,  (6) 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire,  (7)  Yorkshire,  (8)  Shropshire, 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire,  (9)  Somerset,  (xo)  Kent,  (ix) 
Cornwall,  (12)  portions  of  doucestershire,  (13)  North  Wales, 
(14)  North  Staffordshin,  Derbyshire,  Denbigh^iire  and  Flint- 
shire, (15)  West  Cumberland,  (x6)  the  CleveUxul  district, 
(17)  the  North  Metropolitan  district,  and  (x8)  the  West  Metro- 
politan area.  An  undertaking  which  may  be  induded  in  this 
category,  although  it  is  not  a  Power  Aa  company,  is  the  Midland 
Electric  Corporation  in  South  Staffordshire.  The  systems  of 
generation  and  distribution  are  generally  xo,ooo  or  x  1,000  volts 
three-phase  alternating  current. 

The  powers  conferr^  by  these  acts  were  much  restricted  as  a 
result  of  opposition  offered  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  larger 
towns  were  cut  out  of  the  areas  of  supply  altogether,  but  the 
general  rule  was  that  the  power  company  was  prohibited  from 
suppljdng  direct  to  a  power  consumer  in  the  area  of  an  authorized 
distributor  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  this  restricted  power  of  direct 
supply  was  not  embodied  in  all  the  acts,  the  power  of  taking 
supply  in  bulk  being  left  only  to  certain  authorised  distributors 
and  to  authorised  users  such  as  railways  and  tramways.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  exdusion  of  large  towns  and  industrial  centres  from 
their  areas,  these  power  supply  companies  did  not  all  prove  as 
successful  as  was  expected. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  power  companies  which  has  been  in  a 
favourable  position  for  the  development  of  its  business,  the 
theoretical  condusions  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  large  pro- 
duction above  stated  have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  practice. 
In  X90X,  when  this  company  was  emerging  from  the  stage  of  a 
simple  dectric  lighting  company,  the  total  cosU  per  unit  were 
X  osd.  ¥rith  an  output  of  about  2|  million  units  per  *nniiq^ 
In  1905  the  output  rose  to  over  30  iniUion  units  mostJy  for  power 
and  traction  purposes,  and  the  costs  fell  to  o-56d.  per  unit. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  power  supply  question  has  arisen 
in  London.  Under  the  general  acts  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
power-house  should  be  erected  within  the  area  of  &upplyi  and 
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tmdgamatioa  of  undertakings  was  prohibited.  After  less  than 
a  deoule  of  development  several  of  the  companies  in  London 
found  themselves  obliged  to  make  considerable  additions  to  their 
generating  plants.  But  their  existing  buildings  were  full  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  difficulties  of  generating  cheaply  on 
crowded  sites  had  increased  instead  of  diminished  during  the 
intervaL  Several  of  the  companies  had  to  promote  special  acts 
of  pariiateent  to  obtain  relief,  but  the  idea  of  a  general  combina- 
tion was  not  considered  to  be  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  until  1905,  when  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
Electric  Power  Bill  was  introduced.  Compared  with  other 
large  cities,  the  consumption  of  electricity  in  London  is  smalL 
The  output  of  electricity  in  New  York  for  all  purposes  is  971 
miUimi  units  per  annum  or  288  units  per  head  of  population. 
The  output  of  etectricity  in  London  is  only  42  units  per  head 
per  annum.  There  are  in  London  twelve  local  authorities  and 
fourteen  companies  carrying  on  electricity  supply  undertakings. 
The  capital  expenditure  is  £3,137,000  by  the  local  authorities 
^nd  £13.530,000  by  the  companies,  and  their  aggregate  capacity 
of  plant  is  x6s,ooo  k.w.  The  total  output  is  about  160,000,000 
units  per  annum,  the  total  revenue  is  oyer  £3,000,000,  and  the 
gross  profit  before  providing  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  is  £1,158,000.  The  general  average  cost  of  production 
is  I'Ssd.  per  um't,  and  the  average  price  per  unit  sold  is  3*i6d., 
but  some  of  the  undertakers  have  already  supplied  electricity 
to  large  power  consumers  at  below  xd.  per  unit.  By  generating 
on  a  birge  scale  for  a  wide  variety  of  demands  the  promoters  of 
the  new  scheme  calculated  to'  be  able  to  offer  electrical  energy 
in  bulk  to  electricity  supply  companies  and  local  authorities 
at  prices  substantially  below  their  costs  of  production  at  separate- 
statiotts,  and  also  to  provide  them  and  power  usen  with  electricity 
at  rates  which  would  compete  with  other  forms  of  power.  The 
authorized  capital  was  fixed  at  £6,666,000,  and  the  initial  outlay 
on  the  .first  plant  of  90,000  k.w.,  mains,  &c.,  was  estimated  at 
£3^000,000.  .  The  costs  of  generation  were  estimated  at  o*x5d. 
per  unit,  and  the  total  cost  at  o«53d.  per  unit  sold.  The  output 
by  the  year  191  x  was  estimated  at  133,500,000  units  at  an 
average  selling  price  of  o-7d.  per  unit,  to  be  reduced  to  0'55d.  by 
X916  when  the  output  was  estimated  at  600,000,000  units.  The 
biU  underwent  a  searching  examination  before  the  House  of 
Lords  committee  and  was  passed  in  an  amended  form.  At  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  strong  effort  was  made 
to  throw  it  out,  but  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  committee  on  the 
oonditiott — contrary  to  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
pariiamcntary  committee  of  1898 — that  a  purchase  clause 
would  be  inserted;  but  amendments  were  proposed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  bill  was  not  reported  for  third  reading  until  the 
eve  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  In  the  following  year 
(1906)  the  Administrative  Company's  bill  was  again  introduced 
in  parliammt,  but  the  London  County  Council,  which  had 
previoudy  adopted  an  attitude  both  hostUe  and  negative,  also 
brouc^t  forward  a  similar  bill.  Among  other  schemes,  one  known 
as  the  Additional  Electric  Power  Supply  BUI  was  to  authorize 
the  transmission  of  current  from  St  Neots  in  Hunts.  This  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  because  the  promotera 
drrlinfd  to  give  precedence  to  the  bill  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  latter  bill  was  referred  to  a  hybrid  committee  with 
instnKftions  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  London  power 
supply,  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected.  The  same  result  attended 
a  second  bill  which  was  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  '1907.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Act  X908,  which  constitutes  the  London  County  Council 
the  purchasing  authority  (in  the  place  of  the  local  authorities) 
for  the  electric  supply  companies  in  London.  This  Act  also 
eiubkd  the  Companies  and  other  authorized  undertakers  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  current  and  the 
finking-up  of  stations. 

The  general  supply  of  electricity  is  governed  primarily  by 
the  two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  x883  and  x888,  which  apply 
to  the  whole  oi  the  United  Kingdom.  Until  X899  the  other 
statutory  provisions  renting  to  electricity  supply  were  incor- 
porated in  provisional  orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 


and  confirmed  by  parliament  in  respect  of  each  undertaking,  but 
in  that  year  an  Electric  Lighting  Clauses  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  dauses  previously  inserted  in  each  order 
were  standardized.  Under  these  acts  the  Board  of 
Trade  made  rules  with  respect  to  applications  for 
licences  and  provisional  orders,  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  of  the  electric  lines  andnworks 
of  the  post  office,  and  othera,  and-  also  drew  up  a  model  form 
for  provisioxud  orders. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  wires  could  be 
placed  wherever  permission  for  doing  so  could  be  obtained,  but 
persons  breaking  up  streets  even  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority  were  liable  to  indictment  for  nuisance.  With  regard 
to  overhead  wires  crossing  the  streets,  the  local  authorities  had 
no  greater  power  .than  any  member  of  the  public,  but  a  road 
authority  having  power  to  make  a  contract  for  lighting  the  road 
could  authorize  othen  to  erect  poles  and  wires  for  the  purpose. 
A  property  owner,  however,  was  able  to  prevent  wires  from  being 
taken  over  his  property.  The  act  of  1888  nuide  all  electric  lines 
or  other  works  for  the  supply  of  electricity,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  buildings  or  premises  in  the  same  occupation,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  postmaster-general 
may  also  impose  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  post  office. 
Urban  authorities,  the  London  County  Council,  and  some  other 
corporations  have  now  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  prevention 
of  obstruction  from  posts  and  overhead  wires  for  telegraph, 
telephone,  lighting  or  signalling  purposes;  and  electric  lighting 
stations  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Parliamentary  powers  to  supply  electricity  can  now  be  obtained 
by  (A)  Special  Act,  (6)  Licence,  or  (C)  Pxovisioiud  order. 

A.  Special  Ad. — Prior  to  the  report  of  Lord  Cross's  joint 
committee  of  X898  (referred  to  above),  only  one  special  act  was 
passed.  The  provisions  of  the  Electric  Power  Acts  passed 
subsequently  are  not  uniform,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
usual  provisions: — 

The  company  shall  not  supply  electricity  for  lighting  purposes 
except  to  authorized  undertaken,  provided  that  the  energy 
supplied  to  any  person  for  power  may  be  used  for  lighting  any 
premises  on  which  the  power  is  utilized.  The  company  shall  not 
supply  energy  (except  to  authorized  undertaken)  in  any  area 
which  forms  part  of  the  area  of  supply  of  any  authorized  dis- 
tributon  without  their  consent,  such  consent  not  to  be  unreason- 
ably withheld.  The  company  is  bound  to  supply  authorized 
undertaken  upon  receiving  notice  and  upon  the  applicants 
agreeing  to  pay  for  at  least  seven  yean  an  amount  sufficient  to 
yield  3o%  on  the  outlay  (excluding  generating  plant  or  wires 
already  installed).  Other  persons  to  whom  the  company  is 
authorized  to  supply  may  require  it  upon  terms  to  be  settled, 
if  not  agreed,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Dividends  are  usually 
restricted  to  8%,  with  a  provision  that  the  rate  may  be  increased 
upon  the  average  price  charged  being  reduced.  The  maximum 
charges  are  usually  limited  to  3d.  per  unit  for  any  quantity  up 
to  400  houra'  supply,  and  3d.  per  unit  beyond.  No  preference  is 
to  be  shown  between  consumen  in  like  circumstances.  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  general  Electric  Lighting  Actft  are  excluded  from 
these  spedal  acts,  in  particular  the  clause  giving  the  local 
authority  the  right  to  purchase  the  undertaking  compulsorily. 

B.  Licence. — The  only  advantages  of  proceeding  by  licence 
are  that  it  can  be  expeditiously  obtained  and  does  not  require 
confirmation  by  parliament;  but  some  of  the  provisions  usually 
inserted  in  provisional  orden  would  be  uUra  vires  in  a  licence, 
and  the  Electric  Lighting  Clauses  Act  X899  does  not  extend  to 
licences.  The  term  of  a  licence  does  not  exceed  seven  years, 
but  is  renewable.  The  consent  of  the  local  authority  is  necessary 
even  to  an  application  for  a  licence.  None  of  the  licences  that 
have  been  granted  is  now  in  force. 

C.  Provisional  Order. — An  intending  applicant  for  a  pro- 
visional order  must  serve  notice  of  his  intention  on  every  local 
authority  within  the  proposed  area  of  supply  on  or  before  the  xst 
of  July  prior  to  the  session  in  which  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This  provision  has  given  rise  to  much  com- 
plaint, as  it  gives  the  local  authorities  a  long  time  for  baxgainix^ 
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and  enables  them  to  supersede  the  company's  application  by 
themselves  applying  for  provisional  orders.  The  Board  of  Trade 
generally  give  preference  to  the  applications  of  local  authorities. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  memorandum  stating 
that,  in  view  of  the  revocation  of  a  large  number  of  provisional 
orders  which  had  been  obtained  by  local  authorities,  or  in  regard 
to  which  local  authorities  had  entered  into  agreements  with 
companies  for  carrying  the  orders  into  effect  (which  agreements 
were  in  many  cases  tMra  vires  or  at  least  of  doubtful  validity),  it 
appeared  undesirable  that  a  local  authority  should  apply  for  a 
provisional  order  without  having  a  definite  intention  of  exercising 
the  powers,  and  that  in  future  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
grant  an  order  to  a  local  authority  unless  the  board  were  satisfied 
that  the  powers  would  be  exercised  within  a  specified  period. 

Every  undertaking  authorized  by  provisional  order  is  subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  general  act  entitling  the  local  authority 
to  purchase  compulsorily  at  the  end  of  forty-two  years  (or 
shorter  period),  or  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent 
period  of  ten  years  (unless  varial  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  so  much  of  the 
undertaking  as  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  purchasing 
authority  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  then  value  of  all  lands, 
buildings,  works,  materials  and  pluit,  suitable  to  and.  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaking;  provided  that  the  value  of 
such  lands,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  their 'fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
then  condition  and  state  of  repair  thereof,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  in  such  petitions  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate 
working,  and  to  the  suitability  of  the  same  to  the  purposes  of 
the  xmdertaking,  and  where  a  part  only  of  the  undertaking  is 
purchased,  to  any  loss  occasioned  by  severance,  but  without 
any  addition  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  of  goodwill, 
or  of  any  profits  which  may  or  might  have  been  or  be  made  from 
the  undertaking  or  any  similar  consideration.  Subject  to  this 
right  of  purchase  by  the  local  authority,  a  provisional  order 
(but  not  a  licence)  may  be  for  such  period  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  think  proper,  but  so  far  no  limit  has  been  imposed,  and 
unless  purchased  by  a  local  authority  the  powers  are  held  in 
perpetuity.  No  monopoly  is  granted  to  undertakers,  and  since 
1889  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  to  sanction  two 
undertakings  in  the  same  metropolitan  area,  preferably  using 
different  systems,  but  to  discourage  competing  schemes  within 
the  same  area  in  the  provinces.  Undertakers  must  within  two 
years  lay  mains  in  certain  specified  streets.  After  the  first 
eighteen  months  they  may  be  required  to  lay  mains  in  other 
streets  upon  conditions  specified  in  the  order,  and  any  owner 
or  occupier  of  premises  within  50  yds.  of  a  distributing  main 
may  require  the  undertakers  to  give  a  supply  to  his  premises; 
but  the  consumer  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  lines  laid  upon  his 
property  and  of  so  much  outside  as  exceeds  60  ft.  from  the 
main,  and  he  must  also  contract  for  two  and  in  some  cases  for 
three  years'  supply.  But  undertakers  are  prohibited  in  making 
agreements  for  supply  from  showing  any  undue  preference. 
The  Fn«"'*"""*  price  in  London  is  X3S.  4d.  per  quarter  for  any 
quantity  up  to  ao  units,  and  beyond  that  8d.  per  unit,  but  i  xs.  8d. 
per  quarter  up  to  20  units  and  jd.  per  unit  beyond  is  the  more 
general  maximum.  The  **  Bermoodsey  clause  "  requires  the 
undertakers  Gocal  authority)  so  to  fix  their  charges  (not  exceeding 
the  specified  maximum)  that  the  revenue  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  expenditure. 

There  is  no  statutory  obligation  on  mxmicipalities  to  provide 
for  depreciation  of  electricity  supply  undertakings,  but  after 
providing  for  all  expenses,  interest  on  loans,  and  sinking  fund 
instalments,  the  local  authority  may  create  a  reserve  fund  until 
it  amounts,  with  interest,  to  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  capital 
expenditure.  Any  deficiency  when  not  met  out  of  reserve  is 
payable  out  of  the  local  rates. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Local  (government  Board  sanctions 
municipal  loans  for  electric  lighting  undertakings  is  that  the 
period  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  works,  and  that 
future  ratepa3rers  shall  not  be  unduly  burdened.  The  periods 
of  the  loans  vaxy  from  ten  yean  for  accumulators  and  arc  lamps 


to  sixty  years  for  lands.  Within  the  county  of  London  the 
loans  raised  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  for  electrical 
purposes  are  sanctioned  by  the  Ix>ndon  County  Council,  and  that 
body  allows  a  minimum  period  of  twenty  years  for  repayment. 
Up  to  X904-190S,  345  loans  had  been  granted  by  the  council 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,045,067. 

In  1901  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  standardizing  various 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  sections.  Subsequently  the 
original  reference  was  enlarged,  and  in  1902  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  invited  to 
co-operate.  The  treasury,  as  well  as  railway  companies,  manu« 
facturers  and  others,  have  made  grants  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  committee  on  electrical  plant  has  ten  subcommittees.  In 
August  1904  an  interim  report  was  issued  by  the  sub-committee 
on  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  dealing  with  pressures 
and  frequencies,  rating  of  generators  and  motors,  direct-current 
generators,  alternating-current  generators,  and  motors. 

In  X903  the  specification  for  British  standard  tramway  rails 
and  fish-plates  was  issued,  and  in  1904  a  standard  specification 
for  tubular  tramway  poles  was  issued.  A  sectional  committee 
was  formed  in  1904  to  correspond  with  foreign  a>untries  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  an  dectrical  international  commission 
to  study  the  question  of  an  international  standardization  of 
nomenclature  and  ratings  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  branch,  which  is  closely  rdated 
to  the  electricity  supply  and  other  operating  departments  of  the 
electrical  industry,  only  dates  from  about  1880.   Since  _^__ 

that  time  it  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  JS^y^ 
began  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arc  lighting  iu^kij 
equipments  for  railway  stations,  streets  and  public 
buildings.  When  the  incandescent  lamp  became  a  commercial 
article,  ship-lighting  sets  and  installations  for  theatres  and 
mansions  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  electrical  work. 
The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion  of  electricity  from  small  '*  central  stations,"  ultimately 
leading  to  the  comprehensive  public  supply  in  large  towns, 
which  involved  the  manufacture  of  generating  and  distributing 
plants  of  considerable  magnitude  and  complexity.  With  the 
advent  of  electric  traction  about  X896,  special  machinery  had 
to  be  produced,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  manufacturer  had  to 
solve  problems  in  connexion  with  bulk  supply  in  large  areas  and 
for  power  purposes.  Each  of  these  main  departments  involved 
changes  in  ancillary  manufactures,  such  as  cables,  switches, 
transformers,  meters,  &C,  so  that  the  electrical  manufacturing 
industry  has«been  in  a  constant  state  of  transition.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  referred  to  Germany  and  America  were 
following  the  lead  of  England  in  theoretical  developments,  and 
for  some  time  Germany  obtained  electrical  machinery  from 
England.  Now  scarcely  any  electrical  apparatus  is  exported 
to  Germany,  and  considerable  imports  are  received  by  England 
from  that  country  and  America.  The. explanation  is  to  befound 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  adverse  legi^tion  of  X882  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  enterprise,  and  while  British  manufacturers 
were  compulsorily  inert  during  periods  of  impeded  growth  of 
the  two  most  important  branches  of  the  industry — electric 
lighting  and  traction — ^manufacturers  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  were  in  many  ways  encouraged  by 
their  govenmients,  devoted  their  resources  to  the  establishment 
of  factories  and  electrical  undertakings,  and  to  the  development 
of  efficient  selling  organizations  at  home  and  abroad.  When 
after  the  amendment  of  the  adverse  legislation  in  x888  a  demand 
for  electrical  machinery  arose  in  Eiigland,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  fully  organized  for  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and 
were  further  aided  by  fiscal  conditions  to  undersell  English 
manufacturers,  not  oiUy  in  neutral  markets,  but  even  in  their 
own  country.  Successful  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  is  possible 
only  by  standardizing  the  methods  of  production.  English 
manufacturers  were  not  able  to  standardize  because  they  had 
not  the  necessary  output.  There  had  been  no  repetitive  demand, 
and  there  was  no  production  on  a  large  scale.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers, however,  were  able  to  standardize  by  reason  of  the 
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Urge  uniform  danand  which  existed  for  thdr  manufactures. 
Statistics  are  available  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  growth 
of  the  electrical  manufacturing  mdustry  in  Great  Britain  was 
delayed.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  inception  of  the  industry 
there  were  only  twenty-four  manufacturing  companies  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  an  aggregate  subscribed  capital 
of  under  £jjoqo,ooo.  But  in  1907  there  were  29a  companies 
with  over  £42,000,000  subscribed  capitaL  The  cable  and  in- 
candescent lamp  sections  show  that  when  the  British  manu- 
facturers are  allowed  opportunities  they  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  cable-making  branch  was  established 
under  the  more  encouraging  conditions  of  the  telegraph  industry, 
and  the  lamp  industry  was  in  the  early  days  protected  by  patents. 
Other  departments  not  susceptible  to  foreign  competition  on 
account  of  freightage,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries  and  rolling  stock,  are  also  fairly  proq>erous.  In 
departments  where  special  circumstances  offer  a  prospect  of 
success,  the  technical  skill,  commercial  enterprise  and  general 
efficiency  of  British  manufacturers  manifest  themselves  by 
positive  progress  and  not  merely  by  the  continuance  of  a  struggle 
against  adverse  conditions.  Tlie  normal  posture  of  the  British 
manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery  has  been  described  as  one 
of  despehite  defence  of  his  home  trade;  that  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  as  one  of  vigorous  attack  upon  Britbh  and  other 
open  markets.  In  considering  the  position  of  English  manu- 
facturers as  compared  with  their  foreign  rivals,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  patent  laws.  One  condition  of  a  grant 
of  a  patent  in  most  foreign  countries  is  that  the  patent  shall 
be  worked  in  those  countries  within  a  specified  period.  But  a 
foreign  inventor  was  until  1907  able  to  secure  patent  protection 
in  Great  Britain  without  any  obligation  to  manufacture  there. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  patented 
apparatus  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  stimulate  their  exportation 
to  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  British  products.  With 
regard  to  the  electro-chemical  industry  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  by  other  nations,  notably  Germany,  is  very 
marveUous  by  comparison  with  the  advance  made  by  England, 
but  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  industry  has  had  such  extra- 
ordinary development  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  fundamental  inventions  were  made  in  England,  woidd 
require  a  statement  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  methods 
by  which  industrial  progress  is  promoted  in  the  two  countries. 

There  has  been  very  little  solidarity  among  those  interested 
in  the  commercial  development  of  electricity,  and  except  for 
the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  there  has  been  very  little 
organization  with  the  object  of  protecting  and  promoting  common 
inlcresta.  (E.  Ga.) 

ELECTRIC  WAVES.  §  x.  Oerk  Maxwell  proved  that  on  his 
theory  electro-magnetic  disturbances  are  propagated  as  a  wave 
motion  through  the  dielectric,  while  Lord  Kelvin  in  1853  {Phil, 
^^i-  [4I  5*  P-  393)  proved  from  electro-magnetic  theory  that  the 
discharge  of  a  condenser  is  oscillatory,  a  result  which  Feddersen 
{Fogg'  ^ffff*  xo3>  P-  ^1  &c.)  verified  by  a  beautiful  series  of 
experiments.  The  oscillating  discharge  of  a  condenser  had  been 
inferred  by  Henry  as  long  ago  as  1843  from  his  experiments  on 
the  magnetization  produced  in  needles  by  the  discharge  of  a 
condenser.  From  these  two  results  it  follows  that  electric  waves 
mxxsi  be  passing  through  the  dielectric  surrounding  a  condenser 
in  the  act  of  discharging,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the 
existence  of  such  waves  was  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment. 
This  great  step  was  made  by  Hertz  {Wied,  Ann.  34,  pp.  155, 
Ssr,  609;  Ausbreitung  der  eUktrisdun  Kraft,  Leipzig,  1892), 
whose  experiments  on  this  subject  form  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  ever  made  to  experimental  physics.  The  difficulty 
which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  observations  of  these  waves 
was  the  absence  of  any  method  of  detecting  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces,  reversed  some  millions  of  times  per  second,  and 
only  lasting  for  an  exceedingly  short  time.  This  was  removed 
by  Hertz,  who  showed  that  such  forces  would  produce  small 
sparks  between  pieces  of  metal  very  nearly  in  contact,  and  that 
these  spaxk*  were  sufficiently  regular  to  be  used  to  detect  electric 
waves  and  to  investigate  iheir  properties.    Other  and  more 


delicate  methods  have  subsequently  been  discovered,  but  the 
results  obtained  by  Herta  with  his  detector  were  of  such  signal 
importance,  that  we  shall  begin  our  account  of  experiments  on 
these  waves  by  a  description  of  some  of  Hertz's  more  fundamental 
experiments. 

To  produce  the  waves  Hertz  used  two  forms  of  vibrator.  The 
first  is  represented  in  fig.  i.  A  and  B  are  two  zinc  plates  about 


40  cm.  square;  to  these  brass  rods,  C,  D,  each  about  30  cm.  long, 
are  soldered,  terminating  in  brass  balls  E  and  F.  To  get  good 
results  it  is  necessary  that  these  balls  should  be  very  brightly 
polished,  and  as  they  get  roughened  by  the  sparks  which  pass 
between  them  it  is  necessary  to  repolish  them  at  short  intervab; 
they  should  be  shaded  from  light  and  from  sparks,  or  other 
source  of  ultra-violet  light.  In  order  to  exdte  the  waves,  C  and 
D  are  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  an  induction  coil;  sparks 
cross  the  air-gap  which  becomes  a  conductor,  and  the  charges  on 
the  plates  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  like  the  charges  on 
the  coatings  of  a  L^den  jar  when  it  is  short-drcuitcd.  The 
object  of  polishing  the  balls  and  screening  off  light  is  to  get  a 
sudden  and  sharp  discharge;  if  the  balls  are  rough  there  will 
be  sharp  points  from  which  the  charge  will  gradually  leak,  and 
the  discharge  will  not  be  abrupt  enough  to  start  electrical 
vibrations,  as  these  have  an  exceedingly  short  period.  From 
the  open  form  of  this  vibrator  we  should  expect  the  radiation 
to  be  very  large  and  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  amplitude  very 
rapid.  Bjerkncs  {Wied.  Ann.  44,  p.  74)  found  that  the  amplitude 
feu  to  lie  of  the  original  value,  after  a  time  4T  where  T  was  the 
period  of  the  electrical  vibrations.  Thus  after  a  few  vibrations 
the  amplitude  becomes  inappreciable.  To  detect  the  waves 
produced  by  this  vibrator  Hertz  used  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent 
into  a  circle,  the  ends  being  furnished  with  two  balls,  or  a  ball 
and  a  point  connected  by  a  screw,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  admitted  of  very  fine  adjustment.  The  radius  of  the 
circle  for  use  with  the  vibrator  just  described  was  35  cm.,  and 
was  so  chosen  that  the  free  period  of  the  detector  might  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vibrator,  and  the  effects  in  it  increased  by 
resonance.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  a  prinuiry  system 
as  greatly  damped  as  the  vibrator  used  by  Hertz,  we  could  not 
expect  very  marked  resonance  effects,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  accurate  timing  of  vibrator  and  detector  in  this  case  is  not 
very  important.  With  electrical  vibrators  which  can  maintain 
a  large  number  of  vibrations,  resonance  effects  are  very  striking, 
as  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  following  experiment  due  to 
Lodge  {Nature,  41,  p.  368),  whose  researches  have  greatly 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  dectric  waves.   A  and  C  (fig.  3)  are 
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two  Leyden  jars,  whose  inner  and  outer  coatings  are  connected 
by  wires,  B  and  D,  bent  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  area. 
Tliere  is  an  air-break  in  the  circuit  connecting  the  inside  and 
outside  of  one  of  the  jars.  A,  and  electrical  oscillations  are  started 
in  A  by  joining  the  inside  and  outside  with  the  terminals  of  a 
coil  or  electrical  machine.   The  drcuit  in  the  jar  C  is  provided 
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with  a  sliding  piece,  F,  by  means  of  which  the  self-induction  of 
the  dischazging  drcuit,  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  an  electrical 
oscillation  of  the  jar,  can  be  adjusted.  The  inside  and  outside 
of  this  jar  are  put  almost,  but  not  quite,  into  electrical  contact 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  £,  bent  over  the  lip  of  the  jar. 
Ihe  jars  are  placed  face  to  face  so  that  the  circuits  B  and  D 
are  parallel  to  eacih  other,  and  approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  joining  their  centres.  Vfhea  the  electrical  machine  is 
in  action  sparks  pass  across  the  air-break  in  the  circuit  in  A, 
and  by  moving  the  slider  F  it  is  possible  to  find  one  position  for 
it  in  which  sparks  pass  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  C  across 
the  tin-foil,  while  when  the  slider  is  moved  a  short  distance  on 
either  side  of  this  position  the  sparks  cease. 

Hertx  found  that  when  he  held  his  detector  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vibrator  minute  sparks  passed  between  the  balls. 
These  sparks  were  not  stopped  when  a  large  plate  of  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  room,  was  interposed  between 
the  vibrator  and  detector,  but  a  large  plate  of  very  thin  metal 
stopped  them  completely. 

To  illustrate  the  analogy  between  electric  waves  and  waves 
of  light  Hertz  found  another  form  of  apparatus  moje  convenient. 
The  vibrator  consisted  of  two  equal  brass  cylinders,  xa  cm.  long 
and  3  cm.  in  diameter,  placed  with  their  axes  coincident,  and  in 
the  focal  line  of  a  large  zinc  parabolic  mirror  about  2  m.  high, 
with  a  focal  length  of  1 2*  5  cm.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  nearest 
each  other,  between  which  the  sparks  passed,  were  carefully 
polished.  The  detector,  which  was  placed  in  the  focal  line  of 
an  equal  parabolic  mirror,  consisted  of  two  lengths  of  wire. 
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each  having  a  straight  piece  about  50  cm.  long  and  a  curved 
piece  about  15  cm.  long  bent  round  at  right  angles  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  back  of  the  mirror.  The  ends  which  came  through 
the  mirror  were  connected  with  a  spark  micrometer,  the  sparks 
being  observed  from  behind  the  mirror.  The  mirrors  are  shown 
in  fig.  3. 

fi  9.  lUJlection  and  RefractwH.--^oshovr  the  retitctionotiht 
waves  Hertz  placed  the  mirrors  side  by  side,  so  that  their  openings 
looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  axes  converged  at  a  point 
about  3  m.  from  the  mirrors.  No  sparks  were  then  observed 
in  the  detector  when  the  vibrator  was  in  action.  When,  however, 
a  large  zinc  plate  about  a  m.  square  was  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
sparks  became  visible,  but  disappeared  again  when  the  metal 
plate  was  twisted  through  an  angle  of  about  15^  to  either  side. 
This  experiment  showed  that  electric  waves  are  reflected,  and 
that,  approximately  at  any  rate,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection.  To  show  refraction  Hertz  used  a  large 
prism  made  of  hard  pitch,  about  i-s  m.  high,  with  a  slant  side 
of  I  •  2  m.  and  an  angle  of  30^  When  the  waves  from  the  vibrator 
passed  through  this  the  sparks  in  the  detector  were  not  excit6d 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  mirrors  were  parallel,  but  appeared 
when  the  axis  of  the  mirror  containing  the  detector  made  a 
certain  angle  with  the  axis  of  that  containing  the  vibrator.  When 
the  system  was  adjusted  for  minimum  deviation  the  sparks  were 
most  vigorous  when  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
was  9 a*.  This  corresponds  to  an  index  of  refraction  oti-69, 

(  3.  Analogy  to  a  Plate  of  Tourmaline. — If  a  screen  be  made 
by  winding  wire  round  a  large  rectangular  framework,  so  that 


the  turns  of  the  wire  are  paraOet  to  one  pair  of  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  if  this  screen  be  interposed  between  the  parabolic  mirrors 
when  placed  so  as  to  face  each  other,  there  wiU  be  no  sparks  in 
the  detector  when  the  turns  of  the  wire  are  parallel  to  Uie  focal 
lines  of  the  mirror;  but  if  the  frame  is  turned  through  a  right 
angle  so  that  the  wires  are  perpendicular  to  the  focal  lines  of  the 
mirror  the  sparks  will  recommence. .  If  the  framework  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  metal  plate  in  the  experiment  on  the  reflection 
of  electric  waves,  sparks  will  appear  in  the  detector  when  the 
wires  are  parallel  to  the  focal  lines  of  the  mirrors,  and  will  dis- 
appear when  the  wires  are  at  right  angles  to  these  lines.  Thus 
the  framework  reflects  but  docs  not  transmit  the  waves  when  the 
electric  force  in  them  is  parallel  to  the  wires,  while  it  transmits 
but  does  not  reflect  waves  in  which  the  electric  force  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  wires.  The  wire  framework  behaves  towards  the 
electric  waves  exactly  as  a  plate  of  tourmaline  does  to  waves 
of  light.  Du  Bois  and  Rubens  {Wied.  Ann.  49,  p.  593),  by  using 
a  framework  wound  with  very  fine  wire  placed  very  dose  together, 
have  succeeded  in  polarizing  waves  of  radiant  heat,  whose  wave 
length,  although  longer  than  that  of  ordinary  light,  is  very  small 
compared  with  that  of  electric  waves. 

i  4.  Angle  of  Polarizalion. — ^When  light  {wlarized  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  falls  on  a  refracting  substance 
at  an  angle  tan  "V*  where  ft  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  sub- 
stance, all  the  light  is  refracted  and  none  reflected;  whereas 
when  light  is  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  some  of  the 
light  is  always  reflected  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Trouton  (Nalure,  39,  p.  391)  showed  that  similar  effects  take 
place  with  electric  waves.  From  a  paraffin  wall  3  ft.  thick, 
reflection  always  took  place  when  the  electric  force  in  the  inci- 
dent wave  was  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  whereas 
at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  there  was  no  reflection  when 
the  vibrator  was  turned,  so  that  the  electric  force  was  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  This  shows  that  on  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  the  electric  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
polarization. 

(  5.  Stationary  Electrical  Vibrations.— Hertz  {Wicd.  Ann. 
34,  p.  609)  made  his  experiments  on  these  in  a  large  room  about 
15  m.  long.  The  vibrator,  which  was  of  the  type  first  described, 
was  plac^  at  one  end  of  the  room,  its  plates  being  parallel  to 
the  wall,  at  the  other  end  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  about  4  m.  by 
2  m.  was  placed  vertically  against  the  wall.  The  detector — the 
circular  ring  previously  described — ^was  held  so  that  its  plane 
was  parallel  to  the  metal  plates  of  the  vibrator,  its  centre  on  the 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  metal  plate  bisecting  at  right  angles 
the  spark  gap  of  the  vibrator,  and  with  the  spark  gap  of  the 
detector  parallel  to  that  of  the  vibrator.  The  following  effects 
were  observed  when  the  detector  was  moved  about.  When  it 
was  dose  up  to  the  zinc  plate  there  were  no  sparks,  but  they 
began  to  pass  feebly  as  soon  as  it  was  moved  forward  a  little 
way  from  the  plate,  and  increased  rapidly  in  brightness  until  it 
was  about  z-8  m.  from  the  plate,  when  they  attained  thdr 
maximum.  When  its  distance  was  still  further  increased  they 
diminished  in  brightness,  and  vanished  again  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  m.  from  the  plate.  When  the  distance  was  still  further 
increased  they  reappeared,  attained  another  maximum,  and  so 
on.  They  thus  exhibited  a  remarkable 
periodicity  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  stationary  vibrations  are  produced 
by  the  interference  of  direct  waves  with 
those  reflected  from  a  surface  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. Similar  periodic  alterations  in  the 
spark  were  observed  by  Hertz  when  the 
waves,  instead  of  passing  freely  through 
the  air  and  being  reflected  by  a  metal 
plate  at  the  end  of  the  room,  were  led 
along  wires,  as  in  the  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  4.  L  and  K  aro  metal  plates 
pbced  parallel  to  the  plates  of  the  vibrator,  long  parallel 
wires  being  attached  to  act  as  guides  to  the  waves  which 
were  reflected  from  the  isolated  end.    (Hertz  used  only  ono 
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pUte  tnd  one  wire,  but  the  double  set  of  plates  and  wires 
iotzodoccd  by  Saxasin  and  De  la  Rive  make  the  results  more 
definite.)  In  this  case  the  detector  is  best  placed  so  that  its 
plane  is  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  wires,  while  the  air  q>ace  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  containing  the  wires.  The  sparks  instead  of  vanisb- 
iag  when  the  detector  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  wire  are  a  maximum 
in  this  position,  but  wax  and  wane  periodically  as  the  detector  is 
moved  along  Uie  wires.  The  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
these  experiments  was  the  one  given  by  Hertz— that  there  was 
interference  between  the  direct  vfaves  given  out  by  the  vibrator 
and  those  reflected  either  from  the  plate  or  from  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  thi»  interference  giving  rise  to  stationary  waves.  The 
places  where  the  electric  force  was  a  maximum  were  the 
places  where  the  sparks  were  brightest,  and  the  places 
where  the  dectric  force  was  xero  were  the  places  where 
the  sparks  vanished.  On  this  explanation  the  distance  be- 
tween two  consecutive  places  where  the  sparks  vanished 
wouki  be  half  the  wave  length  of  the  waves  given  out  by  the 
vibrator. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Sarasin  and  Dc 
la  Rive  {Comptes  rendus^  uSi  P*  4S9)  showed  that  this  explana- 
tion could  not  be  the  true  one,  since  by  using  detectors  of  different 
sizes  they  found  that  the  distance  between  two  consetutive  places 
where  the  sparks  vanished  depended  mainly  upon  the  size  of 
the  detector,  and  very  little  upon  that  of  the  vibrator.  With 
small  detectors  they  found  the  distance  smiU,  with  large,  de- 
tectors, large;  in  fact  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter 
d  the  detector.  We  can  see  that  this  result  is  a  consequence 
of  the  large  damping  of  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  and  the 
very  small  damping  of  those  of  the  detector.  Bjerknes  showed 
that  the  time  taken  for  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
Tibrator  to  sink  to  x/e  of  their  original  value  was  only  4T,  while 
for  the  detector  it  was  sooT,  when  T  and  V  are  respectively 
the  times  of  vibration  of  the  vibrator  and  the  detector.  The 
rapid  decay  of  the  <»cil]ations  of  the  vibrator  will  stifle  the 
interference  between*  the  direct  and  the  reflected  wave,  as  the 
amplitude  ci  the  direct  wave  will,  since  it  is  emitted  later,  be 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  reflected  one,  and  not  able  to 
annul  iu  effects  completely;  whUe  the  well-maintained  vibra- 
tkmsof  the  detector  will  interfere  and  produce  the  effects  observed 
by  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive.  To  see  this  let  us  consid^  the  extreme 
cue  in  which  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  are  absolutely  dea(l- 
bcat.  Here  an  impulse,  starting  from  the  vibrator  on  its  Way 
to  the  reflector,  strikes  against  the  detector  and  sets  it  in  vibra- 
tkn;  it  then  travels  up  to  the  plate  and  is  reflected,  the  electric 
force  in  the  impulse  being  reversed  by  reflection.  After  reflection 
the  ifflpube  again  strikes  the  detector,  which  is  stiU  vibrating 
from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact;  if  the  phase  of  this  vibration 
is  such  that  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  produce  a  current 
RKwd  the  detector  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  is  circulat-- 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact,  the  sparks  will  be  increased , 
bat  if  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  ^>arks  will  be  diminished.  Since  the 
electric  force  is  reversed  by  reflection,  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
^aA%  will  take  place  when  the  impulse  finds,  on  its  return,  the 
detector  in  the  opposite  phase  to  that  in  which  it  left  it ;  that 
is,  if  the  tink  which  has  elapsed  between  the  departure  and  return 
of  the  impulse  is  equal  to  an  odd  multiple  of  half  the  time  of 
vibntion  of  the  detector.  If  d  is  the  distance  of  the  detector 
from  the  reflector  when  the  sparks  are  brightest,  and  V  the 
vdodty  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  disturbance,  then 
*f/V  -  {tn  +  iXT/a) ;  where  11  is  an  integer  and  T*  the  time  of 
vibntion  of  the  detector,  the  distance  between  two  spark 
Baiima  will  be  VT/z.  and  the  pkices  where  the  sparks  are  a 
minimum  will  be  midway  between  the  maxima.  Sarasin  and 
De  la  Rive  found  that  when  the  same  detector  was  used  the 
datance  between  Vteo  spark  maxima  was  the  same  with  the 
vaves  through  air  reflected  from  a  metal  plate  and  with  those 
poded  by  wires  and  reflected  from  the  free  ends  of  the  wire,  the 
Qifercnce  being  that  the  velocity  of  waves  along  wires  is  the 
mrac  as  that  through  the  air.  This  result,  which  follows  from 
Maxwell's  theory,  when  the  wires  are  iH>t  too  fine,  had  been 


questioned  by  Hertz  on  account  of  some  of  his  experiments  on 
wires. 

\  6.  Detectors. — ^The  use  of  a  detector  with  a  period  of  vibration 
of  its  own  thus  tends  to  make  the  experiments  more  complicated, 
and  many  other  forms  of  detector  have  been  employed  by 
subsequent  experimenters.  For  example,  in  place  of  the  sparks 
in  air  the  luminous  discharge  through  a  rarefied  gas  has  been 
used  by  Dragoumis,  Lecher  (who  used  tubes  without  electrodes 
laid  across  the  wires  in  an  arrangement  resembling  that  shown 
in  fig.  7)  and  Arons.  A  tube  containing  neon  at  a  low  pressure 
is  especially  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Zehnder  {Witd.  Ann. 
47>  P*  777)  used  an  exhausted  tube  to  which  an  external  electro- 
motive force  almost  but  not  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce 
a  discharge  was  applied;  here  the  additional  electromotive 
force  due  to  the  waves  was  sufficient  to  start  the  discharge. 
Detectors  depending  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  rapidly 
alternating  currents  have  been  used  by  Paabow  and  Rubens, 
Rubens  and  Ritter,  and  I.  Klemen66  Rubens  measured  the 
heat  produced  by  a  bolometer  arrangement,  and  Klemenfi^ 
used  a  thermo-electric  method  for  the  same  purpose;  in  con- 
sequenceof  the  great  increase  in  the  sensitivenessof  ipdvanometera 
these  methods  are  now  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Boltzmann 
used  ah  electroscope  as  a  detector.  The  spark  gap  consisted 
of  a  ball  and  a  point,  the  ball  being  connected  with  the  electro- 
scope and  the  point  with  a  battery  of  200  dry  cells.  When  the 
spark  passed  the  cells  charged  up  the  electroscope.  Ritter 
utilized  the  contraction  of  a  frog's  leg  as  a  detector,  Lucas  and 
Garrett  the  explosion  produced  by  the  sparks  in  an  exj^osive 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  while  Bjerknes  and  Franke 
used  the  mechanical  attraction  between  oppositely  charged 
conductors.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  spark  gap  are  connected  with 
the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  of  a  very  delicate  electrometer,  the 
needle  of  which  is  connected  with  one  pair  of  quadrants,  there 
will  be  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  when  the  detector  is 
struck  by  electric  waves.  A  very  efficient  detector  is  that  in- 
vented by  E.  Rutherford  {Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  A.  1897,  189,  p.  i); 
it  consists  of  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires  magnetized  to  saturation 
and  pkiced  inside  a  small  magnetizing  coil,  through  which  the 
electric  waves  cause  rapidly  alternating  currents  to  pass  which 
demagnetize  the  soft  iron.  If  the  instrument  is  used  to  delect 
waves  in  air,  long  straight  wires  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
demagnetizing  coil  to  collect  the  energy  from  the  field;  to 
investigate  waves  in  wires  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  loop  or  two 
in  the  wire  and  place  the  magnetized  piece  of  iron  inside  it. 
The  amount  of  demagnetization  which  can  be  observed  by  the 
change  in  the  deflection  of  a  magnetometer  placed  near  the  iron, 
measures  the  intensity  of  the  electric  waves,  and  v«y  accurate 
determinations  can  be  made  with  ease  with  this  apparatus. 
It  is  also  very  delicate,  though  in  this  respect  it  does  not  equal 
the  defector  to  be  next  described,  the  coherer;  Rutherford  got 
indications  in  1895  when  the  vibrator  was  }  of  a  mUe  away  from 
the  detector,  and  where  the  waves  had  to  traverse  a  thickly 
populated  part  of  Cambridge.  It  can  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  coefficient  of  damping  of  the  electric  waves,  for  since  the 
wire  is  initially  magnetized  to  saturation,  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  when  it  first  begins  to  flow  in  the  magnetizing  coil  is 
such  as  to  tend  to  increase  the  magnetization  of  the  wire,  it  will 
produce  no  effect,  and  it  will  not  be  untQ  the  current  is 
reversed  that  the  wire  will  lose  some  of  its  magnetization. 
The  effect  then  gives  the  measure  of  the  intensity  half  a  period 
after  the  comrfiencement  of  the  waves.  If  the  wire  is  put  in  the 
coil  the  opposite  way,  i.e,  so  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the 
current  begins  at  once  to  demagnetize  the  wire,  the  demagnetiza- 
tion gives  a  measure  of  the  initial  intensity  of  the  waves.  Com- 
paring this  result  with  that  obtained  when  the  wires  were 
reversed,  we  get  the  coefficient  of  damping.  A  very  convenient 
detector  of  electric  waves  is  the  one  discovered  almost  simultane- 
ously by  Fessenden  {Electroteck.  Zeits.t  1903,  24,  p.  586)  and 
SchlOmilch  (ibid.  p.  959).  This  consists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  in 
which  one  of  the  electrodes  is  an  exceedingly  fine  point.  The 
electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  is  small,  and  there  is  large 
polarization  in  the  circuit  with  only  a  small  current.    When  the 


rnnia  due  Lo  the  drpolarUition  o[  iKe  cii 

:IH  is  in  ihc  circuil.  the  incrtued  deflectii 

II  indicite  ihe  presence  of  the  mves. 

1  7.    Co*wiTi.— The  most  sensitive  detector  of  eleclri(w»ve» 

the  "  cohcRi,"  alLhaugh  (or  mtlticil  Kork  it 

thil  juit  decribed.    It  dcpendi  upon  the  lact  dixovered  by 

inly  [Conffn  niiJKi,  1 1 1,  p.  ;S5;  1 11,  p.  90) 
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netillic  . 


pile  of  in 


the  (ornu  nude  by  Lodge  (The  W'srU  >/  HtrH  and  semt  af  I 
Siasuri,  1S94)  on  Ihii  principle  consiils  limply  ol  i  glus  lu 
containing  iron  turnings,  in  contact  with  which  uc  wires  1 
Into  opposite  ends  of  the  lube.    The  mmngement  is  placed 
feries  wilh  a  galvanomtler  (one  of  the  simplest  kind  will  do) 
and  a  baiiery;  when  ibe  iron  tumings  are  struck  by  electric 
wsvei  theii  leiittaBce  ia  dimioisbed  and  tbe  deBcclion  of  the 
gilv(Bometer  is  increased.    Ttiut  the  deSccliOD  o(  tbc  galvino- 
mctei  ou  be  used  to  indicate  the  uriviil  of  electric  waves.    The 
tube  must  be  tipped  between  each  eipcrimcnt,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  brought  back  to  about  its  original  vaJuc. 
Tliis  detector  i<  marvelkiuiiy    '  "  '  .... 


things  besides  the  intensity  ol 
(he  galvanometer  deflection  is' to  lOc 
Inilead  of  Ihe  iron  turnings  we  m 
iestingonlheother;r' 


e  depending  upon 
waves  that  the  mag 


.    To  get  greater  regularity  B 


wire  coaled  eleclrolyiiMUy 
of  electric  waves  generally  c 
with  these  lao« 
Thus  Branly  sho< 


1,  yet  ll 


theories  ol 

cerl.iJ"'p! 
Iiycii  o(  01 

layers  of  oi 


oxide,  PbO^  there  ia  an 
nee.  Aschkiniss  proved  the  same  to  be  Hue 
de,CuSi  and  Bosc  showed  that  with  potassium 
z  of  resistance  and  great  power  of  self.recovery 
islance  after  the  waves  have  ceased.  Several 
ction  have  been  proposed.  Branly  (Lumiire 
Sii)  (bought  that  the  small  aparka  which 


nadjac 


I  of  m 


ling  film, 


the  £lms  must  be  of  a  much  more  refined  kind  thin 
e  or  dirt,  for  the  coherer  effect  has  been  observed 
a-ondiubtc  metils.  Lodge  eifJains  (he  efiecl  by 
(  the  heat  pioiiuced  by  the  sparks  fuses  adjacent 


ance;  it  is  fiDin  this  view  of  the  fiction  that 

it  applied  to  the  detector.    Auetbeck  thought 

*  mechanical  one  due  to  the  elecliotlatic  at 

the  variou  small  pieces  of  metal.     It 

or  all  of  these  causes  are  >i  work  i 

eflecu  of  potassium  make  us  hesitate 

as  the  complete  eiplaoation.     B 

(81  6,  p.   i),  >s  the  result  of  1 

came  to  the  conclusioa  that  coherence  Is  due  to  pre 

regarded  the  outer  layers  as  diSerent  from  the  mass  ol 

and  having  a  much  greater  spedGc  tesislance.     H< 

that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  are  prosed  together  the 

diffuse  across  the  surface,  modifying  the  surface  layc 


ilihca  the 
probable  that  aomc 


c  (^n«.  c 


1.  8.  G™ 


I  »/  Eialrii  WoK^ 


'■  Bed     ■ — ii-ii   —  ~r  '■''''  '''°'*- f' £n*'2 

■iani.  The  wavei  are  elicited  by  ipjrtlrig  between  two  pUdDuni 
beads  csmnl  by  joinled  ekrlrodiM;  ■  platinum  qibere  11  pbced 
between  Ihe  bcadi.  and  Ihe  distance  between  the  lieadt  and  tbe 
sphere  can  be  adjusted  by  fwDdiag  the  electrodes.    The  diaoKter  ef 


^he  wave  length  of  ihe  ihonnt  ekctrinl 
lU  induelian  coil,  which,  with  (be  battery 


box,  tbe  radiation  pasung  ovi  ihrBugh  a  metal  lube  oppo 
Ihe  spark  garh  Tfaeordinary  vibrating  turah  of  the  coil  hik 
a  iingle  sfMfic  made  Iv  making  and  braking'' — ' — '' '—  — 


debymaki 
the  box  be 


Tbe  delfclor  i 
bed:i(iiil>>cld« 


ng  apparatnt  and  tbe  receiver  are  mourned  on  tuadt  ilidii^  in  an 
iptical  bench.  II  a  parallel  beam  of  radiation  is  required,  a  cylin- 
irical  lent  oC  ebonite  or  eulphur  ii  mounted  in  a  tube  filling  on  10 
he  ndialor  tube  and  stopped  bv  ■  guide  when  Ihe  ipaTk  ii  at  Ihe 
irincipal  local  line  of  the  lens.  Tor  experiinenls  requiring  angular 
ncaiurements  a  speclrometer  drcle  ia  mounted  on  one  of  tne  sliding 
tands,  Ihe  receiver  being  carried  on  a  radial  arm  and  pointing  la  the 
*ntre  of  tbe  circle.    ThearrangEment  urepmenied  in6g.  5. 

Wth  this  apparatus  tbe  laws  of  reflectloa.  nlfaclion  and  polatiia. 
ion  on  rei^  be  Hrilied,  ud  also  the  daablc  refaction  of  crysiala, 

ute  or  booka.     (The  double  refraction  of  ckctric  waves  seems  Ant 

0  have  been  observed  by  Ri^  and  other  researches  on  this  subject 
lavebeen  nude  bv  Carbasso  and  MackJ  Boie  showed  the  rolaiion 
>f  the  plane  ol  polatuslion  by  meani  of  deces  of  twitted  jute  rope: 

1  Ihe  pieces  were  annced  so  ihal  their  twists  were  all  in  one  direction 
nd  placed  in  Ihe  path  of  (he  ladiaiion.  (hey  rottted  Ihe  plane  of 
•obnution  in  a  direction  depending  upon  the  direction  of  (witt  i 

-E  ihey  were  mired  so  that  there  were  OS  many  twitted  in  one  dinctiun 

ind  lighl  wavEt  it  described  by  Righl  in  hit  book  VOaica 
■■■-■-   ildfrifjki.  Jlighi't    eiciteTj   which    it    es^cciilly 


I  and  CD  sr 


- -ic  L« ,alt  of  the  niacuuK,  via  j 

insulated  from  each  other.  Ihe  ends  B,  C , 

HM.  bring  immeticd  in  vaieline  oil.    The  period  of  Ibe  vibniiont 

Even  oii(  by  (he  tyitem  it  adiuued  bv  meansof  metal  plalet  M  and 
allachRTloABandCD.  When  the  waves  ere  produced  by  in- 
luciion  coilt  or  by  elecuicnl  inichinet  the  iniervalt  between  the 
rmitswn  of  different  tela  of  wavei  occupy  by  far  Ibe  [ariest  pan 
if  (he  tinK.  Simon  (WM.  A,in..  1B9S.  64' p,  so):  piSr*^.. 
i*>i.».  p.  »M).  DuddelKEfadrfeinii,  1900.  46.  p.  J69)andPoi.leen 
if^lclriilKl.  Znlf..  1906,  17.  p.  1d;d}  reduced  thew  inlervalt  very 
^lably  by  using  Ibe  electric 


method!  Ihe  terminalt  txiwten  which  (he  arc  It  pasdng  arecoDnec 

''     iih  coilt  wiib  scIf-induc(iDn  L  to  the  c^tea  of  a  condeiuei 

cuyC.    ThearcisnoIsteady,butiscontinuallyvaiving.     T 

pccially  the  case  when  il  patieW  through  hydrogen.    Th 

iiiom  eidte  vibratiou  with  ■  period  arV(LC)  in  the  dn 

-^■■ri'"'"<  '•*  capacity  of  (he  seU-inducIioa.     By  Ihii  metl 

Duddell  produced  waves  with  •  frequency  of  4D«oo.    Poiilieii.  1 

— ■-■  Ibe  terming  of  Ihe  arc.  produced  wavei  with  a  Irequenci 

no.  while  Stechodra  M.u.  .far  Myi.  rj.  a.  ]»|  claimi 

.irodueed  waves  with  ihree  hundred  times  ihis  frequency. 

havuig  a  wave  length  of  about  a  metre.    When  Ihe  tcU-induct 
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^      _     _  _  jnnvilhipthtliinlu 

cl  ibi  Ix^'iKy  '<'  audible  nom,  the  lyEtcm  livu  ouiji  itKiiical 


n  lane  •<>  that  Ib«  [rcqumcy  re 


■niSicd  Ii 


iHtr  pUi»  D,  E.  Id  nrhkh  lone  Ewall.l  irirn  DFH,  EGI  an 

..i._r  -rx. : „  K^j~i  .IZ-  by  a  wire  LM.  aild  lh.it 

loecttft  iDfvthcr.  or  wiih 


I.].nv 


InrLrchE'  "•'^  an  «ihauH«l  tube  idand  u 

.jEem  »  bolomtict.  bin  RmhetfordVdeteciL.  ._  .._ 

litBI  and  accunte.  t[  thit  dFttclot  ii  placed  in  a  luKd  poiitio 
tad  of  the  circuit,  it  it  Couiid  that  the  dtllectioiixil  Ihii  detect! 
i  ^*ulr  up°°  the  pontion  ol  the  brid(e  LM.  riiint  rapidi 
^oiumrDrfORw  pwliofu.  andtallinerapkllvawav  whrn  til 
ii  displaced.  Ai  ihe  brid_fte  'a  moved  from  tli 


^.,_, lebridfleiA 

ecictf  the  deflect  iodt  ihcnr  i 
Rprnenlnl  ia  fie. »  when  the  ordin 

tndiD.E.    Tbenuiinii 


but  liighElv  daAped)  a.. __. 

and  reiliUDce  of  the  bridge  LK 

>t  ol  the  dreuU  beyond,  it  (oliawi 

in  parallel  (hat  only  a  imall  part  of  the 
RTvnl  flow  round  the longerorciiil;  iI  l> only  when 
DFLMCE,  HLM]  are  in  teuiuBH  that  a  conaiden 


__.___oreOTiem»nd  to 

pPLMCE.  HLMJ  Mn  which 


LM  li 


tlicwiR)  H.  J  are  free  and  have  f» 
muc  vanish  at  Hand  J»  which  muM 
Htnct  litU  the  wave  Itnith  muu  be 
rf  ibe  cinint  HLMJ.    If  H  and  J 

leatihmijtibeaBiibmultipleaf  (he 


'^i 


k 


!;?: 


M'.'^iJd" 


LM  (0  form  (he  bridle,  he  m 


further  circuit  vere  banlt)r  appRciaMv  dindidihed  when  the  main 
wire*  were  cut  between  n.  and  QM.  EnondlotBiedaiiiodiSatianot 
thii  appantualxtteraulted  for  the  production  of  ahort  wave*,  labia 

with  the  temlntli  ot  an  induction  co^  and  the  Long  wirea,  imtead 
of  being  connected  with  tbe,imall  platea,  form  a  dicuit  round  the 

Ai  an  exiRiple  of  the  uie  ot  Lechei'i  amntement.  we  may  quota 
Jlnide't  applicaiian  o(  (be  method  to  find  the  ipRHlic  induction 
capocityoldiclcclnctunder  riectric  OKlllatioiu  of  varying  frequency. 
In  ihigapplication  tbe  endi  of  the  win  are  connected  to  (he  pla(ea 

wUh  the  li<|uid  whoee.  apecific  inductive  capacity  1>  required,  and 

at  the  end  of 


acity  of  unit  len^h  of  the  wire- 

■nce  c'wiTi  be  ofthe  fo^^f  K 
e  caoacily  of  (he  dieleario.  Hci 
deflec(ian  when  Ibe  dielecirk  ii 


'ben"  filled  •i(h 


an  equation  by  meana  of  whkh  IC  can  be  determined,  tt  wu  In 
thi<  way  that  Dnide  invettinted  the  ipecific  inductive  ca_pacity 
with  varying  frcqueocyf  and  found  a  failing  off  in  the  ipecific  in- 
duc(ive  capacity  with  increue  of  frequency  wlieo  the  dieiectrica 
contained  the  ndida  OK.  In  another  method  ined  by  him  tbe 
wim  were  led  through  long  tanki  filled  with  the  liquid  whoK  ipecific 
inducEive  capacity  wairequind:  the  velocity  of  pniingation  of  [be 
dcelrle  wave*  alonf  (he  wim  in  the  tank  being  the  aame  ai  the 
velocity  of  propaiatian  of  an  electromagnetic  diilurijnncc  through 
the  Liquid  filling  the  lank,  if  we  find  tbe  wave  length  dC  (he  wave* 
along  (he  wiiva  in  the  tank,  due  to  a  vibration  of  a  given  frequAiey. 
and  compare  thia  witb  tbe  wave  lengths  cajTeapondini  (0  the  lame 
frequency  when  Ihe  wins  are  lumtunded  hy  air,  we  cdjlain  (he 
velocity  of  prougatioo  of  elec(niniacnc(ic  disturbance  through  the 
fluid,  and  hence  the  ipecific  induci  ive  capacity  of  the  fluid. 

'  "    Vtltcilyt/PrtfatiOiaitttEltanmapMicEiftcUlliniiiliAir. 


,^S 


miEhl  have  ewaped  dctec 
la  Rive'i  method.  The 
directly  determined  by  B 


_ _. Ef* 

of  Saraiin  and  l>!  la  Rive  alR__.  _.  .  ___ 
1  that,  ai  theory  requirea,  the  velocity  of  propa* 
flecli  throu^  air  11  the  Hme  u  alonr  -~ — 


tinevelodi^ 
iaraainandDe 

ithodi.   In  tlie 


SK-ai; 


If-indunion  L  wa<  calculated  from  (he 
ciangie  and  tbe  lizc  of  th*  wire.  The  time  of 
to  »V  (LC).  CTbc  wave  lennh  coiTeipondinj 
ompaied  with  (he  length  ol  the  circuit. » tkit 
inula  b  leiitimatc.)  Thii  detector  ■>  placed 
I  vim,  and  the  wavei  produced  by  the  eaciter 
novable  bridge-  When  thii  bridge  u  placed  }vm 


lace  •■  diitanre  i/X  Irom  the  detector,  when  X  ii  the  wave  lencih 
f  Ihe  vibration  given  out  by  the  detector.  The  iwrti  again  dii- 
Dpear  when  tbe  distance  of  the  brld^  from  the  detector  it  3X/4. 

I  the  bridge  at  which  the  iparki  diuppcar  X  can  be  dclerminnt. 


ie'  w"?  t^ii "ll^ 
nwcen  two  piralli 
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ind  t,  the  vdodtr  d  pnpaiitlon,  b  cquil  ta 
if  ■  BuiBber  of  npcrinKnu  BhinillcH  (ouk 
tn.^tt,  -hicb,  vithin  Iht  bto™  oI  a|xriiMi 
m./KC,  thcnladtyalliflili    AioSMlnietb 


LDd  tM  iiiDer  caatuin  are 
«anected  wlA  ibe  pola  of 
h£  indiKtian  coU  by  nani 
fthenwulplnt.l'.    The 

!•  d(  which 


aurply  pdated  a 
ue  about  t  n^m. 


paua  between  p^,  and  Ihii 
u  rollDwed  by  another  tparh 

the  pathi  oi  cp,  a'ic'f'  reach 
p  and  p'.  The  time  between 
the  patUEe  ci  thcie  tporkiH 
which  ia  tlw  (line  taken  by 

wia  obiervrd  ^  by  mana  ol 

igaXloOand 

pnceding  meeltod,  6iheT~<IctenmnBtio[u  oj  the  velodtv  of  eledn)- 
mavnctic  pnwagalioa  have  been  nade  by  Lod^  and  CUzcbrmk, 
udby  Saunden. 

On  Maxwell'i  electromagnetic 
of  eleoiDmafnetT-  ^■—  — 


!tic  Iheorv  the  vdocity  of  profUgltigli 
:ea  ihauld  equal  the  vetocily  oi  Wt^U 


Himitedl  ,     .        , 

I.  J.  Tbciiiiii»n'aad  Seule 

Webiiei. 

PdUi     . 

Abraham  .     . 

HurmuRKii   . 

Roaa 


five  deterniinallaiit  at  Ihi 


The  mean  ol  theae  determiaatioi 

alr.iiciveBby  Hint 

nainetic  dlRuibaMe  b  equal  to  the'velocttf  "oTiiihl,  a 
velocity  nqiiind  by  MaxweH'a  Iheocy. 

In  cnenineniint  with  clectromainel''  — —  '■  '-  '■ 
won  dimcall  to  meaiure  the  peTimTor 
wave  leiiitb.    Ruiberfanl  uied  a  niethi 


locity  of  p^opafalkln  of  an  elect  r 


>e  lenitb.  Ruiberfanl  uied  a  niethad  by  which  the  perisd  of 
L«  vibration  can  eauly  be  detemined:  it  bhaacd  upon  the  tbeory 
of  the  dinribution  o(  aliemaiint  nirrtnta  in  twrcircuiu  ACB,  ADB 
the'dnuiu  ACB,  ADB.  ihn>  '     ^     «  namnum  cune 


m  ine  circuit!  ACB.  ADB  reafcctivei,..-. 

il  induction  between  the  circuiti.  and  p  the  frequency  Ot 

Rutherford  delcctort  were  placed  in  the  twselrcuita.  l... 
liti  adjuated  until  they  ibowed  that  A-Bi  when  tUt  ia 


it  ACB  of  a  low  metallle  realitaBee  beat  to  liavw 


coflkiderable  aelf^aduetkia,  the  pRcedirw  equatio 
pRHdnately  ^-5/L.  ao  that  wheo  S  and  L  art  knowa  f  i 
determiDed-  U' 


ad'jy 


BLECTROCHBMISnT.  The  pnseol  wtidc  tleala  with 
procow*  that  involve  the  electrolysis  ot  iqueoua  tolutioaa, 
whiltl  thoK  <n  which  electricity  b  used  in  the  manufaciun  of 
cheinical  products  ax  lumace  temperatures  ate  irealed  undet 
ELEciaouETALLnaov,  although,  strictly  ^Kakiog,  in  aome 
case*  (i-i-  caldum  carbide  sad  pbospborus  manufadurt)  ihity 
aie  Bol  truly  metallur^cal  in  character.  Far  the  tbeoiy  and 
elemental  lawa  of  electro-depoaition  see  ELKTat>LVKis ;  aiul 
for  the  fonatruction  and  use  of  clcctiic  feaeraton  aee  Dynaho 
Iatteiv:  Eltdrlc.  The  impoitance  of  tlie  aubjecl  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  all  the  aluminium,  magnesium; 
sodium,  potaaiiuRi,  caldum  carbide,  carborundum  and  ■rtifidal 
graphite,  now  placed  on  the  market.  Is  made  by  electrical  prt>- 
CAsea,  and  that  the  use  of  such  proceasea  for  the  refining  of  copper 
and  silver,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  phoapborua,  potAuium 
cblorate  and  bleach,  already  preaaing  very  heavily  on  the  older 
non-elect  lical  systems,  ia  every  year  extending.  Tie  convenience 
also  with  which  the  energy  of  waterfalls  can  be  converted  inlo 
electric  energy  baa  led  to  the  introduction  of  chemicaJ  iruluatriea 
into  countdei  and  diatiicta  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  coaJ, 
they  were  previously  unknown.  Norway  and  Switicrland  have 
become  important  pn>ducen  of  cbemicalt,  and  putorsl  districts 
such  as  thiMe  in  which  Nitgara  or  Foyers  ire  situated  nunn- 
factuiing  centre*.  In  this  way  Ibe  developnent  of  ibc  elecln>- 
chemical  industry  is  in  a  marked  degree  altering  the  tUiUibutton 
of  trade  throughout  the  world. 

Eitdmlytic  Rifinint  b]  if(iiJj.— The  piindple  usually  followed 
in  the  electrolytic  refining  of  metals  b  to  cast  the  impure  metal 
into  plates,  which  are  exposed  aa  anodes  in  a  suitable  solvent, 
commonly  a. salt  of  Ibe  metal  under  treattnent.  On  passing  a 
current  of  electricity,  of  which  the  volume  and  pressure  are 
adjusted  lo  the  conditions  of  the  electrolyte  and  electrodes, 
the  anode  slowly  dissolves,  leaving  the  Insoluble  impuritica  io 
the  fonn  of  a  sponge,  if  the  proportion  be  conaiderabic,  but 
olhcTwise  as  a  mud  or  alime  which  becomes  detached  from  the 
anode  surface  and  must  be  prevented  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  cathode.  The  metal  to  be  refined  passing  Into  solution 
is  concurtently  deposited  at  the  cathode.  Soluble  impucitia 
which  ire  mote  electro-negative  than  the  meu!  under  treatnent 
must,  if  present,  be  removed  by  a  preliminary  process,  and  tbc 
village  and  other  conditions  must  be  so  selected  that  none  of 
the  more  electro-positive  metals  are  co-deposited  with  the  melal 
to  be  refined.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  la  obvious 
that  (i)  the  electrolyte  must  be  such  aa  will  freely  dissolve  the 
metal  to  be  refined;  [j)  the  electrolyte  must  be  able  lo  dissolve 

matter  on  the  outer  layer  will  prevent  access  of  electrolyte  to 
the  core,  which  will  thus  escape  re/bing;  (3)  Ibe  electrolyte 
should,  if  possible,  be  incapable  ol  diaiolving  metals  more 
declro-negativB  than  that  to  be  refined;  (4)  the  firoportion  of 
soluble  electro-positive  impurities  must  not  be  eicessive,  or  these 
luljstances  will  sccumulate  too  rapidly  io  the  solutioo  and 
necesHtate  its  frequent  purification;  (j)  the  current  density 
mutt  be  so  adjusted  lo  the  strength  of  the  lolutioo  and  to  other 
conditions  that  no  relatively  electro-positive  metat  is  deposited, 
and  that  the  athode  deposit  b  physically  aultable  for  sul>- 
sequent  treatment;  (6)  the  current  density  should  be  as  hi^  ss 
b  consbtent  with  the  production  of  a  pure  and  sound  deposit, 
without  undue  expense  of  voltage,  ao  that  the  operation  may  b« 
rapid  and  the  "turnover"  large;  (7)  the  electrolyte  should 
be  as  good  a  conductor  bf  clectridty  aa  poasible,  and  should  not, 
ordinarily,  be  altered  chemically  by  expoiuit  "     '  '  '*"* 


id  usually  require  fiequent  renewal. 
of  the  firactical  methods  see  Coio;  SiLvia;  CoTFUt  and  ke«d- 
Inga  for  other  metals. 

EtatrdylK  Uanufattm  cf  deMtcaJ   ProdmHi.—Whea    ma 
aqueous  solutios  ol  iJie  salt  of  aa  alkali  metal  b  electrolysed,  tb* 
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metal  reacts  with  the  water,  as  is  well  known,  forming  caustic 
alkali,  which  dissolves  in  the  solution,  and  hydrogen,  which  comes 
ofl  as  a  gas.  So  early  as  1851  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Cooke 
(or  the  production  of  caustic  alkali  without  tht  use  of  a  separate 
current,  by  immersing  iron  and  copper  plates  on  opp(»ite  sides 
of  a  porous  (biscuit-ware)  partition  in  a  suitable  cell,  containing 
a  soiutk>n  of  the  salt  to  be  electrolysed,  at  3i"'65**  C.  (70*^-1  so""  F ). 
The  solution  of  the  iron  anode  was  intended  to  afford  iht 
necessary  energy  In  the  same  year  another  patent  was  granted 
to  C.  Watt  for  a  similar  process,  involving  the  employment  of  an 
externally  generated  current.  When  an  alkah'ne  chloride,  say 
sodium  chloride,  is  electrolysed  with  one  electrode  immersed 
in  a  porous  cell,  while  caustic  soda  is  formed  at  the  cathode, 
chkrine  is  deposited  at  the  anode.  If  the  latter  be  insoluble, 
the  gas  diffuses  into  the  adution  and,  when  this  becomes 
saturated,  escapes  into  the  air.  If,  however,  no  p<H'ous  division 
be  used  to  prevent  the  intermingling  by  diffusion  of  the  anode 
and  cathode  solutions,  a  complicated  set  of  subsidiary  reactions 
takes  place.  The  chlorine  reacts  with  the  caustic  soda,  forming 
sodium  hypochlorite,  and  this  in  turn,  with  an  excess  of  chlorine 
and  at  higher  temperatures,  becomes  for  the  most  part  converted 
into  chlorate,  whilst  any  simultaneous  electrolysis  of  a  hydroxide 
or  water  and  a  chloride  (so  that  hydroxyl  and  chlorine  are  simul- 
taneously liberated  at  the  anode)  also  produces  oxygen-chlorine 
compounds  direct*  At  the  same  time,  the  diffusion  of  these 
compounds  into  contact  with  the  cathode  leads  to  a  partial 
reduction  to  chloride,  by  the  removal  of  combined  oxygen  by  the 
instramentab'ty  of  the  hydrogen  there  evolved.  In  proportion  as 
the  original  chloride  is  thus  reproduced,  the  efficiency  of  the 
process  is  of  course  diminished.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  suitable 
methods  and  apparatus,  the  electrolysis  of  alkaline  chlorides 
may  be  made  to  yield  chlorine,  hypochlorites  (bleaching  h'quors), 
chlorates  or  caustic  alkaU,  but  that  great  caie  must  be  ezerdsed 
if  any  of  these  products  is  to  be  obtained  pure  and  with  economy. 
Many  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  branch  of  ekctro- 
dtemistry,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  that  granted  to  C.  Watt 
traverxd  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  his  process  a  current 
was  passed  through  a  tank  divided  into  two  or  three  cells  by 
porous  partitions,  hoods  and  tubes  were  arranged  to  carry  off 
ddorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  and  the  whole  was  heated 
to  1 30"  F.  by  a  steam  jacket  when  caustic  alkali  was  being  made. 
Hypochlorites  were  made,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
chlorates  at  higher  temperatures,  in  a  cell  without  a  partition  in 
which  the  cathode  was  placed  horizontally  immediately  above  the 
mode,  to  favour  the  mixing  of  the  ascending  chlorine  with  the 
descending  caustic  solution. 

The  relation  between  the  composition  of  the  electrolyte  and  the 
various  conditions  of  current-density,  temperature  and  the  like 
has  been  studied  by  F.  Oettel  {Zetlsckrtfl  f.  EUktrockem.,  1894.  vol.  I 
pp.  iSt  and  474)  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  hypochlorites 
and  chlorates  in  tanks  without  diaphragms,  by  C.  HAuscerroann  and 
W  Naschold  {Chemtker  Zeitung,  1894.  vol.  xviiL  p.  857)  for  their 

rodoction  in  cells  with  porous  diaphragms,  and  by  F.  Haber  and 
Griaberg  {ZeUsckrtftf  anorgan.  Chem,  i8gB,  vol.  xvi.  pp  198, 339, 
438)  in  connexion  with  the  el^rolysis  of  hydrochloric  add.  Oettel, 
Qs>i«  a  30%  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  obuined  the  beat 
yiHd  of  hypochlorite  with  a  high  current-density,  but  as  soon 
as  il%  of  bleaching  chlorine  (as  hypochlorite)  was  present,  the 
lomation  of  chkuate  commenced.  The  yield  was  at  best  very 
low  as  compared  with  that  theoretically  possible.  The  best  yield 
of  chkMate  was  <Atained  when  from  1  to  4%  of  caustic  potash 
was  present.  With  high  current -density,  heating  the  solution  tended 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  chlorate  to  hypochlorite,  but  as  the 
proportion  of  water  decomposed  is  then  higher,  the  amount  of 
chlorine  produced  must  be  less  and  the  total  chlorine  efficiency 
lower.  He  also  traced  a  connexion  between  alkalinity,  temperature 
and  current-density,  and  showed  that  these  conditions  should  be 
ixaiually  adjusted.  With  a  current-density  of  iy>  to  140  amperes 
per  sq.  ft.,  at  3  volts,  passing  between  platinum  electrodes,  he 
aitsiocd  to  a  current-efficiency  of  52  %,  and  each  (British)  electrical 
hone-power  hour  was  equivalent  to  a  production  of  1378-5  grains  of 
potassium  chlorate.  In  other  words,  each  pound  of  chlorate  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  nearly  5-1  eh  p.  hours  One  of  the 
eaHmt  of  the  more  modern  processes  was  that  of  E.  Hermite, 
which  consisted  in  the  production  of  bleach-liquors  by  the  elect ro- 
Ivsh  (accordtnc  to  the  1st  edition  of  the  1884  patent)  of  magnesium 
or  calcium  chloride  between  platinum  anodes  carried  in  wooden 
iiamcs.  and  xinc  cathodes.  The  solution,  containing  hypochlorites 
IX.  4* 


and  chlorates,  was  then  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  linen,  paper-pulp 
or  the  like,  the  solution  being  used  over  and  over  agam.  Nlany 
modifications  have  been  patented  by  Hermite,  that  of  1895  specify- 
ing the  use  of  platinum  gauxe  anodes,  held  in  ebonite  or  other 
frames.  Rotating  sine  cathodes  were  used,  with  scrapere  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  layer  of  ixuoluble  magnesium  compounds, 
which  would  otherwise  increase  the  electrical  resistance  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  The  same  inventor  has  patented  the  application 
of  electrolysed  chlorides  to  the  purification  of  starch  by  the  oxidation 
of  less  stable  organic  bodies,  to  the  bleaching  of  oils,  and  to  the 
purification  of  coal  gas,  spirit  and  other  substances.  His  system  for 
the  disinfection  of  sewage  and  similar  matter  by  the  electrolysis  of 
chlorides,  or  of  sea-water,  has  been  tried,  but  for  the  most  part  aban- 
doned  on  the  score  of  expense.  Reference  may  be  made  to  papers 
written  in  the  early  days  of  the  process  by  C.  F.  Cross  and  E  J  Bevan 
(Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Industry.  1887,  vol.  vi.  p.  170,  and  1888,  vol  vii. 
p.  393),  and  to  later  papers  by  P.  Schoop  (jLeitschnftf.  Eiekirockem., 
i895t  vol  ii.  pp.  68,  88,  107,  309,  389). 

E.  Kellner,  who  in  1886  patented  the  use  of  cathode  (caustic  soda) 
and  anode  (chlorine)  liquors  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from 
wood-fibre,  and  has  since  evolved  many  similar  processes,  has  pro- 
duced an  apparatus  that  has  been  laraely  used.  It  conssts  of  a 
stoneware  tank  with  a  thin  sheet  01  puitinum-indium  alloy  at 
either  end  forming  the  primary  electrodes,  and  between  them  a 
number  of  glass  plates  reaching  neariy  to  the  bottom,  each  having 
a  platinum  gauxe  sheet  on  eitmr  side;  the  two  sheets  belonging  to 
each  plate  are  in  metallic  connexion,  but  insulated  from  aU  the 
others,  and  form  intermediary  or  bi-polar  electrodes.  A  io-ia% 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  caused  to  flow  upwards  through  the 
apparatus  and  to  overflow  into  troughs,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
(if  necessary  through  a  cooling  apparatus)  back  to  the  circulating 

Eump.  Such  a  plant  has  been  reported  as  giving  0*339  gallon  of  a 
quor  containing  i  %  of  available  chlorine  per  kilowatt  hour,  or 
0-171  gallon  per  e.h.p.  hour.  Kellner  has  also  patented  a  "  bleach- 
ing-block,"  as  he  terms  it,  consuting  of  a  frame  carrying  parallel 
plates  similar  in  principle  to  those  last  described.  The  block  is 
immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  bleached,  and  may  be  lifted  in  or  out 
as  required.  O.  Kndfler  and  Gebauer  have  also  a  system  of  bi-polar 
electrodes,  mounted  in  a  frame  in  appearance  resembling  a  filter-press. 

Other  EkcSrochemUal  Processes. — ^It  is  obvious  that  electrolytic 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  oxygen  compounds  of  these  elements, 
may  be  produced  by  methods  similar  to  those  appUed  to  chlorides 
(see  Alkau  MAKyrACiusE  and  Chlorates),  and  KeUner  and 
others  have  patented  processes  with  this  end  in  view.  Hydrogen 
and  oxygen  may  also  be  produced  electrolytically  as  gases,  and 
their  respective  reducing  and  oxidizing  powers  at  the  moment 
of  deposition  on  the  electrode  are  frequently  used  in  the 
laboratory,  and  to  some  extent  industrially,  chiefly  in  the  field 
of  Mganic  chemistry.  Similarly,  the  formation  of  organic 
halogen  products  may  be  effected  by  electrolytic  chlorine,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  production  of  chloral  by  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  aJcohol  into  an  anode  cell  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  diloride.  Again,  anode  reactions, 
such  as  are  observed  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  adds,  may  be 
utfliaed,  as,  for  example,  when  the  radical  CHsCOr^-deposited 
at  the  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  add — is  dissociated, 
two  of  the  groups  react  to  give  one  molecule  of  elhane,  CsHe,  and 
two  of  carbon  dioxide.  This,  which  has  long  been  recoeoised 
as  a  class-reaction,  is  obviotuly  capable  of  endless  variation. 
Many  dectrolytic  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  sugof;  in  some  of  them  soluble  anodes  are  used  for  a  few 
minutes  in  weak  alkaline  solutions,  so  that  the  caustic  alkali 
from  the  cathode  reaction  may  predpitate  chemically  the 
hydroxide  of  the  anode  metal  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  pre- 
dpitate carrying  with  it  mechanically  some  of  the  impurities 
present,  and  thus  clarifying  the  solution.  In  others  the  current 
is  applied  for  a  longer  time  to  the  original  sugar-solution  with 
insoluble  {eg  carbon)  anodes.  F.  Peters  has  found  that  with 
these  methods  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  osone  is  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  electrolytic  oxygen.  Use  has  been  made 
of  electrolysis  in  tanning  operations,  the  current  being  passed 
through  the  tan-liquors  containing  the  hides.  The  current, 
by  endosmosis,  favours  the  passage  of  the  sdution  into  the 
hide-substance,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  assist  the  chemi- 
cal combinations  there  occurring,  hence  a  great  reduction  in 
the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process.  Many 
patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  direction,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  that  of  Groth,  experimented  upon  by  S.  Rideal 
and  A  P.  Trotter  {Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Indust .  1801 ,  vol  x.  p.  435), 
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wfao  cmploya]  copper  anodes.  4  HI- 

dfniitio  ol  oj7i  to  I  (mngini  in  nmc  ciaa  to  ;s)  «Dipt«  P" 
sq.  (I.,  the  belt  nsulti  bcinc  oblsined  with  the  ua*llu  cumal- 
dcniltis.  Elect rochcznical  proceues  ire  often  iudiitclly  locd, 
11  lor  eumple  in-lhe  Villon  proccu  (EJa.  Set.,  New  York, 
iSw,  vol.  iHiv.  p,  J7s)  »pp!i«l  in  Russia  to  the  manuiicture  o[ 
ileohol,  by  a  seriei  of  chemical  reactions  itirting  from  the  pro- 
duction ol  acetylene  by  the  action  of  water  upon  calcium  caibide. 
The  production  ol  aimc  in  amall  quantities  during  electrolysis, 
and  by  the  so-called  silent  discharge,  has  long  been  knonn,  and 
the  Siemens  induction  tube  baa  been  developed  for  use  induslri- 
lUy.  The  Siemens  and  Haiske  osonlier,  in  form  somewhat 
roembling  the  old  laboratory  instrument,  ll  largely  used  in 
Cerminy;  working  with  an  alternating  current  tianifonned 
up  to  6;oo  volts,  it  has  been  lound  to  give  iSo  grains  or  more 
of  oione  per  cb.  p.  hour.  E.  Andreoli  (wbose  first  British 
oione  patent  was  No.  17,416  of  l8«t)  uses  flat  aluminiiun  pbtes 
and  poiats,  and  working  with  an  alternating  current  of  300a 
volts  is  said  to  have  obtained  1440  grains  per  ch.p.  boui. 
Yamold's  proctas,  using  comigated  glass  platei  coated  on  one 
Hde  with  gold  or  other  metal  leal,  is  lUted  to  have  yielded  as 

has  numerous  uses,  as,  for  example,  in  bleaching  oill,  wues, 
(abrica,  lie,  steriliiing  drinking-water,  maturing  wines,  cleansing 
loul  beei'casks,  oodidng  oil,  and  tn  the  manufacture  of  vanillin. 


) 

IS  derivative  from  "electro- 
execution";  syn.  "  elect rothanasia  "),  the  popular  name,  In- 
vented in  America,  for  the  infliction  of  tlie  death  penalty  on 
criminals  (tee  Capital  Punishuekt)  by  passing  ihiough  the  body 
of  the  condemned  a  suSaent  current  of  electricity  to  cause 
death.  The  method  was  first  adopted  by  the  tute  of  New  York, 
1  law  making  this  method  obligatory  having  be«n  passed  and 

provides  that  there  ihall  be  present,  in  addition  to  the  warden, 
two  phyMciiOi,  twelve  rcpuUble  d  tiiens  of  full  age,  seven  deputy 
sheriHs,  and  such  ministen,  priests  or  clergymen,  not  eiceeding 
two,  as  the  criminal  may  request.  A  poat-mortem  eaamination 
of  the  body  of  the  convict  is  required,  and  the  body,  unless 
claimed  by  relatives,  is  interred  in  the  prison  cemetery  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  quicklime  to  consume  it.  The  law  became 
eflcctive  in  New  York  on  the  ist  of  January  i&Sg.  Tht  first 
criminal  to  be  eiccuted  by  electricity  waa  William  Kemmlcr. 
on  the  6th  of  August  1890,  at  Auburn  prison.  The  validity  of 
the  New  York  law  had  previously  been  attacked  in  legard  to 
this  case  {Kl  Kemmltr,  iSSfl;  i]6  U.S.  436),  as  providing  "  a 
cruel  and  unttsuil  punishment  "  and  therefore  being  contrary 


IwConsI 

finally  In  the  Federal  courts.  By  iqo6  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  muideten  had  been  successfully  executed  by  electricity  in 
New  York  state  in  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Danoemota  prisons. 
The  method  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  state!  of  Ohio 
(1896),  Missachusdtu  (1S9S),  New  Jersey  (1906),  Virginia 
(190S)  and  North  Carolina  (igio). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stationary  engine,  an  alternating 
dynamo  capable  of  generating  a  currtnl  at  a  pressure  of  1000 
volts,  ■  "  death-cbair "  with  adjustable  hcad.rest,  binding 
(traps  and  adjustable  electrodes  devised  by  E.  F.  Davis,  the 
■Ute  electrician  of  New  York.    The  voltmeter,  ammeter  and 


■wttch-boird  controlling  thi 

signals.  Before  each  execution  the  entire  ^>paratus  is  thoroughly 
tested.  When  everything  is  in  readiness  the  criminal  is  brought 
in  and  seats  himself  in  the  death-chair.  His  bead,  chest,  arms 
and  legs  are  secured  by  broad  straps;  one  electrode  thoroughly 
moistened  with  salt -solution  is  affixed  to  the  head,  and  another  to 
the  calf  ol  one  leg,  both  electrode*  being  moulded  so  as  to  secure 
good  contact.  The  application  ol  the  current  is  usually  as 
lollows:  the  conuct  is  made  with  a  bigb  voltage  (iioo-iSoo 
volLs)  lor  5  to  J  seconds,  reduced  to  100  volts  until  a  half -minute 
has  elapsed;  raised  to  bi^  voltage  lor  3  to  5  seconds,  again  re- 
duced to  low  voltage  for  j  to  5  seconds,  again  reduced  to  a  low 
voltage  until  one  minute  has  elapsed,  when  it  is  again  raised  to 
the  high  voltage  for  a  few  seconds  and  the  contact  broken.  The 
ammeter  usually  shows  that  from  7  to  10  ampera  pass  through 
the  criminal's  body.  A  second  or  even  a  third  brief  contact  ia 
sometimes  made,  partly  as  a  precautionary  measure,  but  rather 
the  more  completely  to  abolish  reflexes  in  the  dead  body.  Cal- 
culatiHis  have  shown  that  by  this  method  of  execution  from  7  to 
lo  h.  p.  of  energy  are  liberated  in  the  oiminal's  body.  Tbe 
time  consumed  by  the  strspping-In  proceis  is  usually  about  45 
seconds,  and  the  first  cmtact  Is  made  about  70  seconds  after  Ih* 
criminal  has  entered  the  deatb-chamber. 

When  properly  performed  the  eflect  ii  painless  and  instan- 
taneous death.  The  mechanism  of  life,  diculition  and  re^ira- 
tion  cease  with  the  first  contact.  Consciousness  is  blotted  out 
Instantly,  and  the  prolonged  application  of  the  current  ensurci 
permanent  derangement  of  the  vital  functions  beyond  recovery. 
Occasionally  the  drying  of  the  sponges  through  undue  generatioD 
of  heat  causes  desqtuunaiion  or  superfldal  blistering  of  the  akiD 
at  the  site  of  the  electrodes.  Post-mortem  discoloration,  or 
post-mortem  bvidity.  often  appears  during  the  first  contact. 
The  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  instantly  and  remain  dilated  after 
death. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  "  electrocuted  "  oimiDal* 
reveals  a  number  ol  interesting  phenomena.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  promptly  after  death  to  a  very  hi^  point. 
At  the  site  of  the  leg  electrode  a  temperature  of  over  118°  F.  wu 
registered  within  fifteen  minutesin  many  cases.  After  the  removal 
of  the  brain  the  temperature  recorded  in  the  spinal  canal  woi 
often  over  110°  F.  The  development  of  this  high  temperature  is 
to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  active  metabolism  of  tissuca 
not  (somatically)  dead  within  a  body  where  all  vital  ""^^j^**"^* 
have  been  abolished,  there  being  no  circulation  to  carry  off  the 
generated  heat.  The  heart,  at  first  flacdd  when  exposed  soon 
'    Ltb,  gradually  contracts  and  assumes  a  tetanued  o 
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ELECTHOKIHEnCS,  that  part  of  electrical  aejence  which  is 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  electric  currents. 

Claaijualim    1/   Eiatric   CiirmJr.— Electric    cumnti    are 

(c)  displacement  or  dielectric  currents.    In  the  case  of  conduc- 

material  body  called  the  conductor.  In  convection  ctirrenta 
electridly  is  carried  from  place  to  place  irith  and  on  tnovin^ 
material  bodies  w  particles.  In  dielectric  currents  there  is  do 
continued  movement  of  clectridty,  but  merely  a  limited  displace- 
ment through  or  in  the  mass  of  an  insulator  or  dielectric.  The 
path  in  which  an  electric  currant  exists  is  called  an  electric 
drcuit.  and  may  consist  wholly  of  a  conducting  body,  or  parity 
of  a  conductor  and  insulator  or  didecltic.  or  wholly  of  a  dielectric. 
In  casa  in  which  the  three  classes  of  currents  are  present  together 
the  true  cuireol  is  the  sum  of  each  separately.  In  the  case  of 
conduction  currants  the  circuit  consists  of  a  conductor  Immereed 
in  a  non-conductor,  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  thin  wire  or 
cylinder,  a  sheet,  surface  oraoUd.  Electric  conduction  correnu 
may  take  place  In  space  of  one,  two  or  three  dimensions,  but  for 
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the  most  part  the  circuits  we  have  to  consider  consist  of  thin 
cyUadrical  wires  or  tubes  of  conducting  material  surrounded 
with  an  insulator;  hence  the  case  which  generally  presents  itself 
is  that  of  electric  flow  in  space  of  one  dimension.  Self-dosed 
electric  cuizents  taking  place  in  a  sheet  of  conductor  are  oUled 
"  eddy  currents." 

Although  in  ordinary  language  the  current  is  said  to  flow  in 
tlie  conductor,  yet  according  to  modem  views  the  real  pathway 
o[  the  energy  transmitted  is  the  surrounding  dielectric,  and  the 
so-called  conductor  or  wire  merely  guides  the  transmission  of 
energy  in  a  certain  direction.  The  presence  of  an  electric 
current  is  recognised  by  three  qualities  or  powers:  (x)  by  the 
{tfodoction  of  a  nuignetic  field,  (2)  in  the  case  of  conduction 
currents,  by  the  production  of  heat  in  the  conductor,  and  (3)  if 
the  conductor  is  an  electroljrte  and  the  current  unidirectional, 
by  the  occurrence  of  chemiad  decomposition  in  it.  An  electric 
current  may  abo  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  movement  of 
electricity  across  each  section  of  the  circuit,  and  is  then  measured 
by  the  quantity  conveyed  per  unit  of  time.  Hence  if  d^  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across  any  section  of  the 
conductor  in  the  element  of  time  dl,  the  current  i^dq/di. 

Electric  currents  may  be  abo  classified  as  constant  or  variable 
and  as  unidirectional  or  "  direct,"  that  is  flowing  always  in  the 
same  direction,  or  "  alternating,"  that  is  reversing  their  direction 
at  regular  intervals.  In  the  last  case  the  variation  of  current 
may  follow  any  particular  law.  It  is  called  a  "  periodic  current " 
if  the  cyde  of  current  values  is  repeated  during  a  certain  time 
called  the  periodic  time,  during  which  the  current  reaches  a 
certain  maximum  value,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
oi^Msite,  and  in  the  intervals  between  has  a  zero  value  at  certain 
instants.  The  frequency  of  the  periodic  current  is  the  number 
of  periods  or  cydes  in  one  second,  and  alternating  currents  are 
described  as  low  frequency  or  high  frequency,  in  the  latter  case 
having  some  thousands  of  periods  per  second.  A  periodic  current 
may  be  represented  dther  by  a  wave  diagram,  or  by  a  polar 
diagram.'  In  the  first  case  we  take  a  straight  line  to  represent 
the  uniform  flow  of  time,  and  at  small  equidistant  intervals 
set  up  perpendiculars  above  or  bdow  the  time  axis,  representing 
to  scale  the  current  at  that  instant  in  one  direction  or  the  other; 
the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  then  define  a  wavy  curve 
vhtch  is  called  the  wave  form  of  the  current  (fig.  x).  It  is  obvious 
that  this  curve  can  only  be  a  single  valued  curve.  In  one  par- 
licular  and  important  case  the  form  of  the  current  curve  is  a 
simple  harmonic  curve  or  simple  sine  cxirve.  If  T  represents 
the  periodic  time  in  which  the  cyde  of  current  values  takes 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


place,  whilst  n  is  the  frequency  or  number  of  periods  per  second 
and  p  sunds  for  21m,  and  i  is  the  value  of  the  current  at  any 
iasiaat  t,  and  I  its  maximum  value,  then  in  this  case  we  have 
i»  I  sin  pt.  Such  a  current  is  called  a  "  sine  current  "  or  simple 
periodic  current. 

In  a  polar  diagram  (fig.  2)  a  number  of  radial  lines  are  drawn 
from  a  point  at  small  equiangular  intervab,  and  on  these  lines 
ue  set  off  lengths  proportional  to  the  current  value  of  a  periodic 
current  at  corresponding  intervals  during  one  complete  period 
represented  by  four  right  angles.  The  extremities  of  these 
ndti  delineate  a  polar  curve.  The  polar  form  of  a  simple  sine 
current  is  obviously  a  drcle  drawn  through  the  origin.  As  a 
consequence  of  Fourier's  theorem  it  follows  that  any  periodic 
curre  having  any  wave  form  can  be  imitated  by  the  super- 

'  See  J.  A.  Fleming.  The  AUemaU  Current  Transformer,  vol.  i. 


position  of  simple  sine  currents  differing  in  maximum  value  and 
in  phase. 

DefinUicHSof  Unit  Electric  Current. — Inelectrokineticinvestiga* 
tions  we  are  most  commonly  limited  to  the  cases  of  unidirectional 
continuous  and  constant  currents  (C.C.  or  D.C.),  or  of  simple 
periodic  currents,  or  alternating  currents  of  sine  form  (A.c3.). 
A  continuous  dectric  current  is  measured  dther  by  the  magnetic 
effect  it  produces  at  some  point  outside  its  circuit,  or  by  the 
amount  of  dectrochemical  decomposition  it  can  perform  in  a 
given  time  on  a  sdected  standard  dectrol3fte.  Limiting  our 
consideration  to  the  case  of  linear  currents  or  currents  flowing 
in  thin  cylindrical  wires,  a  definition  may  be  given  in  the  first 
place  of  the  imit  dectric  current  in  the  centimetre,  gramme, 
second  (C.G.S.)  of  electromagnetic  measurem^t  (see  Units, 
PoYSiaiL).  H.  C.  Oersted  discovered  in  1820  that  a  straight 
wire  conveying  an  electric  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic 
fidd  the  lines  of  which  are  sdf-dosed  lines  embradng  the  electric 
circuit  (see  Electkicity  and  Electromagnetism).  The  unit 
current  in  the  dectromagnetic  system  of  measurement  is  defined 
as  the  airrent  which,  flowing  in  a  thin  wire  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  drde  of  one  centimetre  in  radius,  creates  a  magnetic  field 
having  a  strength  of  2ir  units  at  the  centre  of  the  drde,  and 
therefore  would  exert  a  mechanical  force  of  2ir  dynes  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  that  point  (see  Magnetism).  Since 
the  length  of  the  drcumference  of  the  drde  of  unit  radius  is 
2v  units,  this  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  unit  current  on 
the  dectromagnetic  C.G.S.  system  is  a  current  such  that  unit 
length  acts  on  unit  magnetic  pole  with  a  unit  force  at  a  unit 
of  distance.  Another  definition,  called  the  dectrostatic  unit 
of  current,  is  as  follows:  Let  any  conductor  be  charged  with 
electricity  and  discharged  through  a  thin  wire  at  such  a  rate 
that  one*dectro6tatic  unit  of  quantity  (see  Electrostatics) 
flows  past  any  section  of  the  wire  in  one  imit  of  time,  llie 
electromagnetic  unit  of  current  defined  as  above  is  3X10**  times 
larger  than  the  electrostatic  unit. 

In  the  selection  of  a  practical  um't  of  current  it  was  considered 
that  the  dectromagnetic  unit  was  too  large  for  most  purposes, 
whilst  the  dectrostatic  unit  was  too  small;  hence  a  practical 
unit  of  current  called  x  ampere  was  selected,  intended  originally 
to  be  x/io  of  the  absolute  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  unit  of  current 
as  above  defined.  The  practical  unit  of  current,  oiled  the 
international  ampere,  is,  however,  legally  defined  at  the  present 
time  as-  the  continuous  unidirectional  current  which  when 
flowing  through  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  deposits  in 
one  second  on  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  O'ooxx  x8  of  a  gramme 
of  silver.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  international  unit 
is  smaller  by  about  one  part  in  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  by  one 
part  in  800,  than  the  theoretical  ampere  defined  as  x/io  part  of 
the  absolute  electromagnetic  unit.  A  periodic  or  alternating 
current  is  said  to  have  a  value  of  x  ampere  if  when  passed  through 
a  fine  wire  it  produces  in  the  same  time  the  same  heat  as  a 
unidirectional  continuous  current  of  x  ampere  as  above  electro- 
chemically  defined.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  periodic  alternating 
current  having  a  simple  sine  wave  form,  the  maximum  value 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  equiheating  continuous  current  multiplied 
by  V  2 .  This  equiheating  continuous  current  is  called  the  effective 
or  root-mean-square  (R.M.S.)  value  of  the  alternating  one. 

Resistance. — A  current  flows  in  a  circuit  in  virtue  of  an  electro- 
motive force  (E.M.F.),  and  the  numerical  relation  between  the 
current  and  E.M.F.  is  determined  by  three  qualities  of  the 
circuit  called  respectively,  its  resistance  (R),  inductance  (L),  and 
capadty  (C).  If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous um'directional  conduction  currents,  then  the  relation 
between  current  and  E.M.F.  is  defined  by  Ohm's  law,  which  sUtcs 
that  the  numerical  value  of  the  current  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
of  the  electromotive  force  by  a  certain  constant  of  the  drcuit 
called  its  resistance,  which  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  form 
of  the  circuit,  of  its  nature,  i.e.  material,  and  of  its  temperature, 
but  is  independent  of  the  electromotive  force  or  current.  The 
resistance  (R)  is  measured  in  units  called  ohms  and  the  electro- 
motive force  in  volts  (V);  hence  for  a  continuous  current  the 
value  of  the  current  in  amperes  (A)  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
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of  the  dectromotive  force  acting  in  the  circuit  reckoned  in  volts 
by  the  resistance  in  ohms,  or  A  ■>  V/R.  Ohm  established  his  law 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  was  similar  to  that  on  which 
J.  B.  J.  Fourier  based  his  investigations  on  the  uniform  motion 
of  heat  in  a  conductor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Ohm's 
law  merely  states  the  direct  proportionality  of  steady  current 
to  steady  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit,  and  asserts  that  this 
ratio  is  governed  by  the  numerical  value  of  a  quality  of  the  con- 
ductor,  called,  its  resistance,  which  is  independent  of  the  current, 
provided  that  a  correction  is  made  for  the  change  of  temperature 
prodund  by  the  current.  Our  belief,  however,  in  its  universality 
and  accuracy  rests  upon  the  close  agreement  between  deductions 
made  from  it  and  observational  results,  and  althou^^  it  is  not 
derivable  from  uay  more  "fundamental  prindple,  it  is  jret  one  of 
the  most  certaimy  ascertained  laws  of  dectrokinetics. 

Ohm's  law  not  only  applies  to  the  circuit  as  a  whole  but  to  any 
part  of  it,  and  provided  the  part  selected  does  not  contain  a 
source  of  dectromotive  force  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
The  difference  of  potential  (P.D.)  between  any  two  points  of  a 
drcmt  including  a  resistance  R,  but  not  induding  any  source  of 
dectromotive  force,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  re- 
sistance and  the  current  *  in  Uie  element,  provided  the  conductor 
remains  at  the  safkie  temperature  and  the  current  is  constant  and 
unidirectional.  If  the  current  is  varying  we  have,  however,  to  take 
into  account  the  electromotive  force  (E.M.F.)  produced  by  this 
variation,  and  the  product  Rf  is  then  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  observed  P.D.  and  induced  E.M.F. 

We  may  otherwise  define  the  resistance  of  a  drcuit  by  saying 
that  it  is  that  physical  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
dissipated  as  heat  in  the  circuit  when  a  current  flows  through  it. 
The  power  communicated  to  any  electric  circuit  when  a  current 
i  is  created  in  it  by  a  continuous  unidirectional  dectromotive 
force  E  is  equal  to  £t,  and  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  that 
circuit  by  the  conductor  in  a  small  interval  of  time  dt  is  measured 
by  Ei  dt.  Since  by  Ohm's  law  E«>  Ri,  where  R  is  the  resistance 
of  the  drcuit,  it  follows  that  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  per 
unit  of  time  in  any  drcuit  is  numerically  represented  by  Ri*,  and 
therefore  the  resistance  is  measured  by  the  heat  produced  per 
unit  of  current,  provided  the  current  is  unvarying. 

Inductance. — As  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention,  however,  to 
alternating  or  periodic  currents  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  take 
into  account  another  quality  of  the  drcuit,  called  its  "  inductance." 
This  may  be  defined  as  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
stored  up  in  connexion  with  the  circuit  in  a  magnetic  form. 
It  can  be  experimentally  shown  that  a  current  cannot  be  created 
instantaneously  in  a  drcuit  by  any  finite  electromotive  force, 
and  that  when  once  created  it  cannot  be  annihilated  instantane- 
ously. The  drcuit  possesses  a  quality  analogous  to  the  inertia 
of  matter.  If  a  current  i  is  flowing  in  a  circuit  at  any  moment, 
the  energy  stored  up  in  connexion  with  the  drcuit  is  measured 
by  JLt",  where  L,  the  inductance  of  the  drcuit,  is  related  to  the 
current  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quantity  called  the  mass  of 
a  body  is  related  to  its  velodty  in  the  expression  for  the  ordinary 
kinetic  energy,  viz.  iMi^.  The  rate  at  which  this  conserved 
energy  varies  with  the  current  is  called  the  "  clectrokinetic 
momentum  "  of  this  drcuit  {^Ia).  Physically  interpreted  this 
quantity  signifies  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  flux  due  to 
the  current  itsdf  which  are  self-linked  with  its  own  drcuit. 

Magnetic  Force  and  Electric  Currents.— In  the  case  of  every 
circuit  conveying  a  aurent  there  is  a  certain  magnetic  force  (see 
Magnetism)  at  external  points  which  can  in  some  instances  be 
calculated.  Laplace  proved  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
dement  of  length  iS  of  a  drcuit  conveying  a  current  I  at  a  point 
P  at  a  distance  r  from  the  element  is  expressed  by  IdS  sin  Olr*, 
where  9  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  current  dement 
and  that  drawn  between  the  element  and  the  point.  This  force 
is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  and  to  the 
plane  containing  it  and  the  element  of  current.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to  any  drcuit  is  reduced 
to  a  summation  of  the  effects  due  to  all  the  elements  of  length. 
For  instance,  the  magnetic  force  at  the  centre  of  a  drcular 
drcuit  of  radius  r  carrying  a  steady  current  I  is  2irl/r,  since  all 


elements  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  we  take  a  point  in  a  line  at  right  an^es  to  the  plane 
of  the  drcle  through  its  centre  and  at  a  distance  d,  the  magnetic 
force  along  this  linie  is  expressed  by  airr^I/CH-i-^)!  Another 
important  case  is  that  of  an  infinitdy  long  straight  current. 
By  summing  up  tl&e  magnetic  force  due  to  each  element  at 
any  point  P  outside  the  continuous  straight  current  I,  and  at  a 
distance  d  from  it,  we  can  show  that  it  is  equal  to  il/d  or  is 
inversdy  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  wire. 
In  the  above  formula  the  current  I  is  measured  in  absolute 
electromagnetic  units.  If  we  reckon  the  current  in  amperes 
A,  then  I-iA/xa  j 

It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  this  last  formula,  coupled  with  an 
experimental  fact,  to  prove  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
element  of  current  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
If  a  flat  circular  disk  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  rotate  round 
a  straight  current  which  passes  through  its  centre,  and  two 
bar  magnets  are  placed  on  it  with  their  axes  in  line  with  the 
current,  it  is  foimd  that  the  disk  has  no  tendency  to  rotate  round 
the  current.  This  proves  that  the  force  on  each  magnetic  pole 
is  inversdy  as  its  distance  from  the  current.  But  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  law  of  action  of  the  whole  infinitdy  long  straight  current 
is  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  faa  that  each  dement  of 
the  current  exerts  a  magnetic  force  which  varies  inversdy  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  If  the  current  flows  N  times  round 
the  drcuit  instead  of  once,  we  have  to  insert  NA/xo  in  place  of 
I  in  all  the  above  formulae.  The  quantity  NA  is  called  the 
*'  ampere-turns  "  on  the  circuit,  andJt  is  seen  that  the  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  outside  a  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  ampere- 
turns  on  it  and  to  a  function  of  its  geometrical  form  and  the 
distance  of  the  point. 

There  is  therefore  a  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  field 
of  every  current-carrying  conductor  which  can  be  delineated  by 
lines  of  magnetic  force  and  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  iron 
filings  (see  Magnetism).  If  a  copper  wire  is  passed  vertically 
through  a  hole  in  a  card  on  which  iron  filing?  are  sprinkled,  and 
a  strong  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  circuit,  the  filings 
arrange  themsdves  in  concentric  circular  lines  making  viable 
the  paths  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  3).  In  the  same 
manner,  by  passing  a  drcular  wire  through  a  card  and  sending 
a  strong  current  through  the  wire  we  can  employ  iron  filings  to 
delineate  for  us  the  form  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  4). 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

In  all  cases  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  M,  placed  in  the  field  of  an 
electric  current,  is  urged  along  the  lines  of  force  with  a  mechanical 
force  equal  to  MH,  where  H  is  the  magnetic  force.  If  then  we 
carry  a  unit  magnetic  pole  against  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
naturally  move  we  do  vork.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  em- 
bradng  a  current-carrsring  conductor  are  always  loops  ot  endless 
lines. 

The  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit  magnetic  pole  once  round  a 
circuit  conveying  a  current  is  called  the  "  line  integral  of  magnetic 
force  "  along  that  path.  If,  for  insunce.  we  carry  a  unit  p<^  in  a 
circular  path  ol  radius  r  once  round  an  infinitely  long  straight 
filamentary  current  I,  the  line  integral  is  4rl.  It  »  easy  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  general  law,  and  that  if  we  have  any  currents  flowing 
in  a  conductor  the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  taken  once  round 
a  path  linked  with  the  current  circuit  is  av  limes  the  total  current 
flowing  through  the  circuit.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  of  an 
endless  solenoid.  If  a  copper  wire  tnsulaicu  or  covered  with  cotton 
or  Mik  is  twisted  round  a  thin  rod  so  as  to  make  a  close  spiral,  this 
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bv  I.  ilm  Nt  it  the  toul  currenl.  and  ucoxlioal)'  4iNI-lU,  or 
H-4>MA.  Fori  iMn endkaa inleaoid  Ibe uiarmiEiielic fan ii 
lhnl«e  41'  tiaia  the  cvnent-tunii  per  unit  of  feafth.  Thi>  boldi 
toot  ika  lor  1  loni  Mniihl  nleDiiid  provkled  It*  length  ia  lane 
bianred  with  in  dumeter.  It  can  be  dunm  that  if  iiuulated  wn 
'   '  i;  iQ  paiillel  to  Um  of 
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will  be  brought  to 


hlitude.  the  nuEnelic  [l 


illcl.    Thenu 


plnw 


ir  the  m 


Tkirmal  EJab  a/  Ci^aUi.—y  P.  Joule  proved  lli»t  the  heat 
(ndnccd  by  ■  coiuiiot  current  [o  a  given  time  in  >,  wire  having 
icwatant  retislmte  [■  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strenglh 
of  the  tuuent.  Thii  ia  known  as  Joule's  law,  and  it  follows, 
u  llifsdy  ibowD,  la  an  Lnmie<liate  consequence  of  Ohffl'l  Uw 
indtbefict  that  the  power  disupatcd  electrically  in  a  condocloi, 
■ben  an  electromotive  force  E  is  applied  to  its  exUtmitio, 
pisduang  tliereby  a  current  I  in  it,  is  equal  to  £1. 

If  the  current  it  alternating  or  periodic,  the  beat  produced  ' 
iny  time T it  oblaioed fas'  -' ' — ■■ '"" ■ ' '" 


, value,  or  the  (ffeetivt  value  of  the 

kI  by  the  letten  R.M.S. 
CotTcnts  have  equal  heat-producing  power  in  conductors  of 
idouical  niiituce  when  they  have  (he  utmc  ILM.S.  values. 
HtncepeTiodicoraltematingcurrentscanbemeasuiedas  regards 
that  R.U.S.  value  by  ascertaining  the  continuous  current  which 
prodUB  b  the  tame  time  the  sune  beat  in  the  same  conductor 
it  the  periodic  current  considered.     Current  measuring  instru- 

r,  especially  for  measuring  aftemating  currents, 
me  amunum  value  of  the  periodic  current  can  only  be  deter- 
Bincd  from  the  ILM.S.  value  when  we  know  the  wave  form  of 
Iheciirent.  Tbe  thermal  effects  of  electric  cuncnti  in  conductors 
•n  depeadeot  upon  the  production  of  a  itate  of  equilibrium 
between  the  heat  produced  electrically  in  the  wire  and  the 
auKs  operative  in  temoviog  it.  If  an  ordinary  round  wire  is 
baud  by  a  cunent  it  loses  beat,  (i)  by  tadiitioii,  (i)  by  air 
comction  or  cooling,  and  (3)  by  conductiou  of  beM  out  of  the 
mdi  oi  the  wire.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the 
kat  leaiDval  is  eflened  by  radkiiou  and  coDvectioiu 

If  t  mod  lectHned  metallic  wire  of  uniform  d  nd 

piMd  threath  it.  the  beat  in  watu  produced  in  any  ids 

BnfeMMd  by  the  value  o(  4A'rfJic»W,  where  i  bt 


■Htaitic  CCS.  unit!  (aee  Unh 
viHvity  t,  by  *hich  it  mnnl 
lada  or  «att4CCOndt  are  radiat 
>^  (he  poirtr  mnoved  by  ra 
IfT  •^U  ^eace  when  thermal 


unitt  of  hfi 
londfrtimi 


A  -V<'/3O0  tor  copper  wires 

A—/J'/40°o  'or  iron  wi™ 

A'VT^Oob  for  platinoid  wiict. 

«  eqnalait  dve  tbe  ampere  value  of  the  cur 

ing  ban.  ibajt^l  of  locneli'  coiled  wirei  of  d  milt  1 

Bt  to*  C  when  Ibe  ttcady  etate  of  temperature 


Ihiough  I  . 

pbtinoid  wile  to  about  tbe  ■ 
A  wire  has  therefore  1  certain  safe  ( 


tmperet  would   bring  a 
rran|.canying  capacity 


tbe  latter  being  fiud  by  it 


form,  luiface  an 

Iberraal  equiUbriunr  could  be  r(*cbcd.    It   li 
eipciimtDtaUy  that  whilit  far  fairly  thick  win 


le  t>fe  CI 


been   found 
from  S  to  60 


II     If 


I'Sth  power  of  ibediimele 
more  nearly  u  the  dlatnoer. 

Actimnjnt  CibtixI  m  it  naliitr.—Tbc  investigationsot  Ampire 
f  n  conneiioD  with  electric  currents  are  nf  fundamental  impactiDce 
in  electrokinetics.  Starting  from  tbe  discovery  of  Oenledt 
Ampfav  made  known  the  csrrelative  fact  that  not  only  ii  (here 
a  mechanical  action  betweea  1  current  and  *  magnet,  but  Ibtt 
two  conductors  conveying  electric  curtents  eiert  methuifal 
forces  on  eadi  other.  Ampfae  devised  ingenious  metbods  of 
making  one  portion  of  a  circuit  movable  so  that  be  might  observe 
eHecu  of  attraction  or  iepul»on  between  this  circuit  and  soice 
other  fixed  current.  He  employed  tor  this  purpose  an  aitatie 
circuit  B,  consisting  of  a  win  bent  into  a  double  rectangle 
round  which  a  current  Howed  £nt  b  one  and  then  in  the  oppoliU 
direction  (fig.  s)-  In 
this  way  the  circiut 

the     action    o(     the 

field,  and  yn  one 
poition  of  it  could 
be  nibmilted  lo  the 
action  of  any  other 
drcuiC      C       Tie 


pivoted  I>y  ■uq)end- 
ing  it    in    mercury  ft 
cupa    J,  t,   one    of  ij 
which  was  Id  elec- " 
trical     connexion 
tUb  the  tubular  lupport  A. 
lated  wire  pasting  up  iL 

Amp^  devised  certain  crucial  eiperlmeDU,  and  Ibe  theory 
deduced  from  them  is  based  upon  four  facta  and  one  aMunption.' 
He  showed  (i)  that  wire  conveying  a  cunent  bent  back  00  iuell 
produced  no  action  upon  a  proximate  portion  of  a  nuvable 
astatic  circuit;  (3)  that  if  tbe  return  irire  wn  bent  iig-ca(  but 
dote  to  tbe  outgoing  straight  wire  the  drcuil  ptodooed  do  action 
on  the  movable  ooc,  thawing  that  tbe  eflect  irf  an  elemeiU  of  the 
circuit  was  proportional  to  Its  projected  lengthi  (1)  that  a  doted 
dicult  cannot  cause  motion  in  an  element  ol  another  dtcull  free 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  iu  length;  and  (4)  that  tbe  action 
of  two  circuits  on  one  ud  (be  tame  movable  drcuit  was  null  if 
one  of  (be  (wo  fixed  drculu  wti  n  tims  greater  (ban  the  other 
but  n  times  further  removed  from  tbe  movable  circuit.  From 
this  last  experiment  by  an  Ingenious  Une  of  reasoning  he  proved 
that  tbe  action  of  an  element  of  currenl  on  anotha  element  of 
cutrent  variet  invenely  at  a  square  of  their  distance.  These 
eiperimenli  enabled  bim  (0  construct  a  mathematical  expresoon 
of  the  law  of  art  ion  between  two  elements  of  conducton  conveying 
currenta.  They  also  enabled  him  to  prove  ihaC  an  element  of 
current  niay  be  resolved  like  a  force  Into  components  in  diSerenl 
directions,  also  that  Ibe  force  produced  by  any  element  of  tbe 
circuit  on  an  elemeni  of  any  oiber  circuit  was  perpendicular 
to  the  line  joining  (be  elements  and  inversely  as  tbe  square  of 
their  distaiKe.  Abo  he  showed  that  this  force  was  an  attraction 
if  the  currents  In  the  elements  were  in  ihe  tame  direction,  but 
a  repuluon  if  tbey  were  In  opposite  directions.  From  these 
experiments  and  deductions  from  them  be  built  up  a  complete 
fonnula  for  the  action  of  one  elrmenl  of  a  current  of  length  JZ 
>SeeMaxwcD.£lBtrin/)iaiiJ  Jfsiwlini,  vo).  iLcbap.iL 
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of  one  conduQtor  oonwying  a  cnrrent  I  upon  anoUier  dement 

dS'  of  another  dicuit  conveying  another  cuzient  I'  the  elements 

being  at  a  distance  apart  eaual  to  r. 

If  0  and  ^  are  the  angles  the  dements  make  with  the  line  jdning 
them,  ana  ^  the  angle  they  make  with  one  another,  then  Ampdre^ 
expression  for  the  mechanical  force  /  the  elements  exert  on  one 
another  is 

/-i3irr-»{coa  ^-f  cos  9  cos  r\dSdS\ 

This  law,  together  with  that  of  Laphioe  dready  mentioned,  vi£  that 
the  magnetic  force  due  to  an  dement  of  len^h  dS  of  a  current  I  at  a 
distance  r,  the  dement  making  an  angle  B  with  the  radius  vector  o  is 
Ids  rin  $lr*,  constitute  the  fundamentd  laws  of  electrokinetics. 

Ampere  applied  these  with  great  mathematical  skill  to  duddate 
the  mechanicd  actions  of  currents  on  each  other,  and  experi- 
mentally confirmed  the  following  deductions:  (x)  Currents  in 
parallel  drcuita  flowing  in  the  same  direction  attract  each 
other,  .but  if  in  opposite  directions  repd  each  other,  (a)  Cur- 
rents in  wires  meeting  at  an  angle  attnurt  each  other  more  into 
parallelism  if  both  flow  dther  to  or  from  the  angle,  but  repd 
each  other  more  widdy  apart  if  they  are  in  oppodte  directions. 
(3)  A  current  in  a  snull  circular  conductor  exerts  a  magnetic 
force  in  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  plane  and  is  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  a  magnetic  shell  or  a  thin  circular  disk  of  sted 
so  magnetized  that  one  face  is  a  north  pole  and  the  other  a  south 
pole,  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  circuit  and  the  current  flowing 
in  it  determining  the  ooagnetic  moment  of  the  element.  <4)  A 
dosely  wound  spiral  current  is  eqmvalent  as  regards  external 
magnetic  force  to  a  polar  magnet,  such  a  circuit  being  called  a 
finite  solenoid,  (s)  Two  finite  sdenoid  circuits  act  on  each  other 
like  two  polar  magneu,  exhibiting  actions  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  between  thdr  ends. 

Amp^e's  theory  was  wholly  built  up  on  the  assumption  of 
action  at  a  distance  between  dements  of  conductors  conveying 
the  dectric  currents.  Faraday's  researches  and  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  the  insulating  medium  is  the  real  seat  of  the 
operations  necessitates  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  the  facts  discovered  by  Ampere.  Maxwdl  showed 
that  in  any  fidd  of  magnetic  force  there  is  a  tension  along  the 
lines  6f  force  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles  to  them;  in  other 
words,  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  like  stretched  elastic  threads 
which  tend  to  contract.*  If,  therdore,  two  conductors  lie  paralld 
and  have  currents  in  them  in  the  same  direction  they  are  im- 
pressed by  a  certain  number  oi  lines  of  magnetic  force  which 
pass  round  the  two  conductors,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  these 
to  contract  which  draws  the  circuits  together.  If,  however,  the 
currents  are  in  opposite  directions  then  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
similarly  contracted  lines  of  force  between  them  pushes  the 
conductors  apart.  Practical  application  of  Ampere's  discoveries 
was  made  by  W.  E.  Weber  in  inventing  the  dectrodynamometer, 
and  later  Lord  Rdvin  devised  ampere  balancff  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents  based  on  the  attraction  between  coils 
conveying  dectric  currents. 

Induction  of  EUclric  Currtnts.'^FutAa.y^  in  1831  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  induction  of  dectric  currents  (see 
Electsxcity).  If  two  conductors  are  placed  paralld  to  each 
other,  and  a  current  in  one  of  them,  called  the  primary,  started 
or  stopped  or  changed  in  strength,  every  such  alteration  causes 
a  transitory  current  to  appear  in  the  other  circuit,  called  the 
secondary.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  primary  current 
increases  or  decreases,  its  own  embracing  magnetic  field  alters, 
and  h'nes  of  magnetic  force  are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  its 
fields.  These  lines  do  not  appear  instantly  in  their  place  at  a 
distance,  but  are  propagated  out  from  the  wire  with  a  velodty 
equal  to  that  of  light;  hence  in  their  outward  progress  they 
cut  through  the  secondary  drcuit,  just  as  ripples  made  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  lake  by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  it  expand 
and  cut  through  a  stick  held  vertically  in  the  water  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ripples.  Faraday  confirmed  this 
view  of  the  phenomena  by  proving  that  the  mere  motion  of  a 
wire  transversdy  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  a  permanent 
magnet  gave  rise  to  an  induced  dectromotive  force  in  the  wire. 

See  Maxwdl.  EUarieiiy  and  Magnetism,  vd.  iL  649. 
'  Experimental  Researches,  vol.  L  scr.  I. 


He  embraced  all  the.  facts  In  the  sin^e  statement  that  if  there 
be  any  circuit  which  by  movement  in  a  magnetic  fidd,  or  by  the 
creation  or  change  in  magnetic  fields  round  it,  experiences  a 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  linked  with  it,  thm  an 
electromotive  force  is  set  up  in  that  circuit  which  is  proportional 
at  any  instant  to  the  rate  at  which  the  total  magnetic  flux  linked 
with  it  is  changing.  Hence  if  Z  represents  the  told  number  of 
lines  of  magnetic  force  linked  with  a  drcuit  of  N  turns,  thai 
-HidZ/dl)  represents  the  dectromotive  force  set  up  In  that 
circuit.  The  operation  of  the  induction  coQ  (qjt.)  and  the 
transformer  (9.V.)  are  based  on  this  disa>veiy.  Faraday  also 
found  that  if  a  copper  disk  A  (fig.  6)  is  rotated  between  the  poles 


Fig.  6. 

of  a  magnet  NO  so  that  the  disk  moves  with  its  pUne  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  the  fidd,  it  has  created  in 
it  an  electromotive  force  directed  from  the  centre  to  the  edge 
or  vice  vena.  The  action  of  the  dynamo  (9.V.)  depends  on 
similar  processes,  viz.  the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
of  a  constant  fidd  produced  by  certain  magnets  by  certain  moving 
€Qnductors|CaIled  armature  bars  or  coils  in  which  an  electro- 
qiotlve  force  is  thereby  created. 

In  1834  H.  F.  E.  Lenz  enunciated  a  law  which  connects  together 
the  mechanicd  actions  between  electric  circuits  discovered  by 
Ampdre  and  the  induction  of  dectric  currents  discovered  by  Faraday. 
It  is  as  follows:  If  a  constant  current  flows  in  a  primary  circuit  P, 
and  if  by  motion  of  P  a  secondary  current  is  created  in  a  neighbouring 
circuit  S,  the  direction  of  the  secondary  current  will  be  such  as  to 
oppose  therdative  motion  of  the  circuits.  Starting  from  this,  F.  E. 
Neumann  founded  a  mathematical  theory  of  induced  currents, 
discovering  a  quantity  M,  called  the  "potentid  of  one  circuit  on 
another,"  or  eenerally  their  "coefficient  of  mutud  inductance.** 
Mathematicd^  M  is  obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  such  quantitidii 
as  if  dSdS'  cos  ^/r,  where  dS  and  dS'  are  the  dements  of  length  of  the 
two  circuits,  r  is  their  distance,  and  ^  b  the  angle  which  they  make 
with  one  another;  the  summation  or  integration  must  be  extended 
over  every  possible  pair  of  dements.  If  we  Uke  pairs  of  elements  in 
the  same  circuit,  then  Neumann's  formula  gives  us  the  coefficient 
of  sdf-induction  of  the  circuit  or  the  potentialof  the  circuit  on  itself. 
For  the  results  of  such  calculations  on  various  forms  of  circuit  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  spedd  treatises. 

H.  von  Hdmholu,  and  later  on  Lord  Kdvin,  showed  that  the 
facts  of  induction  of  electric  currents  discovered  by  Faraday  could 
have  been  predicted  from  the  dectrodynamic  actions  discovered  by 
Ampdre  assuming  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Hdmhdtz  Ukes  the  case  of  a  circuit  of  restsUnce  R  in  which  acts 
an  electromotive  force  due  to  a  battery  or  thermopile.  Let  a  magnet 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  potentid  of  the  magnet  on  the 
circuit  be  V,  so  that  if  a  current  I  existed  in  the  drcuit  the  work  done 
on  the  magnet  in  the  time  dt  is  UdV/dt)di,  The  source  of  electro- 
motive force  supplies  in  the  time  dt  work  equd  to  Eldt,  and  according 
to  Joule's  bw  enerr/  is  dissipated  equd  to  RI^  Hence,  by  the 
conservation  of  energy, 

Eldl^Rl*dt+HdVfdt)dt, 
If  then  E-0,  we  have  l^—(dV/dt)fR,  or  there  will  be  a  current 
due  to  an  induced  dectromotive  force  expressed  by  ^dVidt.  Hence 
if  the  magnet  moves,  it  will  create  a  current  in  the  wire  provided 
that  such  motion  changes  the  potentid  of  the  magnet  with  reauect 
to  the  drcuit.    This  is  the  effect  discovered  by  Faraday.* 

Oscillatory  Currents, — ^In  conddering  the  motion  of  electridty 
in  conductors  we  find  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  tlie 
discharge  of  a  condenser  or  Leyden  jar  (9.V.).  This  problem  was 
first  mathematically  treated  by  Lord  Kdvin  In  1853  {PkU.  Miag., 
i8s3i  5>  P-  992)' 

If  a  conductor  of  capadty  C  has  its  tenninds  connected  by  a  wire 
of  resistance  R  and  inductance  L,  it  becomes  important  to  conaider 

*  See  Maxwdl,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  vol.  iL  (  542,  p.  178. 
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tiK  cubaequent  motioa  of  electricity  in  the  wire.  If  Q  is  the  quantity 
ol  electricity  in  the  condenser  initially,  and  q  that  at  any  time  / 
after  onnpletittg  the  circuit,  then  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  con- 
denser at  that  instant  is  is'/C,  and  the  energy  associated  with  the 
ctrcait  uiLiinfdt)*,  and  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy  by  resistance 
is  R(43ifif)'i  auioe  dq/dt^i  is  the  discharge  current.  Hence  we  can 
coostroct  an  equation  of  energy  which  expresses  the  fact  that  at 
any  instant  the  power  given  out  by  the  condenser  is  partly  stored 
in  the  dfcuit  and  partfy  dissipated  as  heat  in  it.  Mathematically 
this  is  eaepTMsed  as  follows>— 

The  above  equatioo  has  two  solutions  according  as  RV4l^  >>  getter 
or  less  than  r  LjC  In  the  first  case  the  current  i  in  tlie  circuit  can 
be  optcased  by  the  equation 


wba«««R/2L>^'"^Tp-''£|^>  Q  is  the  value  of  q  when  l«o, 

and  « is  the  base  of  Naiuerian  logarithms;  and  in  the  tecond  case 
t^  the  equatioo 

/I — RT 
vhoe  e»R/2L,and/J-^£W-rjj* 

These  cxpi'casions  show  that  in  the  first  case  the  discharge  current 
of  the  jar  b  always  in  the  same  direction  and  is  a  transient  uni- 
directiMial  current.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  current  is  an 
osdUatory  current  gradually  decreasing  in  amplitude,  the  frequency 
s  of  the  Oirillatioii  peing  given  by  the  expression  - 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  circuit  is 
very  small,  the  expression  for  the  frequency  n  and  for  the  time 
period  of  osdHatioa  R  take  the  simple  forms  fi«i,  arVCC,  or 
T-i/»-3tVEC. 

The  above  investigation  shows  that  if  we  construct  a  circuit 
oonssting  of  a  condenser  and  inductance  placed  in  scries  with 
ene  another,  such  drcuit  has  a  natural  electrical  time  period  of 
ill  ova  in  whidi  the  dectrical  charge  in  it  osdllatcs  if  disturbed. 
It  may  therefore  be  compared  with  a  pendulum  of  any  kind 
wfa^  wrbai  displared  osdUates  with  a  time  period  depending 
on  its  inertia  and  on  its  restoring  force. 

The  study  of  these  electrical  osdUations  received  a  great 
hnpettts  after  H.  R.  Hertz  showed  that  When  taking  place  in 
dectric  circuits  of  a  certain  kind  they  create  electromagnetic 
waves  (see  Eixcnuc  Waves)  in  the  dielectric  surrounding  the 
osdOator,  and  an  additional  interest  was  given  to  them  by  their 
spplication  to  telegraphy.  If  a  Leyden  jar  and  a  circuit  of  low 
miitance  but  some  inductance  in  series  with  it  are  connected 
across  the  aecondaiy  spark  gap  of  an  induction  coil,  then  when 
the  coQ  is  set  in  action  we  have  a  series  of  bright  noisy  sparks, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  train  of  oscillatory  electric  discharges 
ftom  the  jar.  The  condenser  becomes  charged  as  the  secondary 
dectromotive  force  of  the  coil  is  created  at  each  break  of  the 
primary  cnnent,  and  when  the  potential  difference  of  the 
coadcnser  coatings  reaches  a  certain  value  determined  by  the 
spadL-ball  distance  a  discharge  happens.  This  discharge,  how- 
crer,  is  not  a  single  movement  of  dectridty  in  one  direction  but 
aa  Qsdllatofy  motion  with  gradually  decreasing  amplitude. 
If  the  oscillatory  spark  is  photogiliphed  on  a  revolving  plate  or 
a  rapidly  moving  film,  we  have  evidence  in  the  photograph  that 
sach  a  spark  consists  of  numerous  intermittent  sparks  gradually 
beconing  feebler.  As  the  coil  continues  to  o^rate,  these  trains 
of  dectric  discharges  take  place  at  regular  internals.  We  can 
aose  a  txain  of  electric  osdUations  in  one  dicuit  to  induce 
similar  oscillations  in  a  ndghbouring  drcuit,  tod  thus  construct 
an  fwnllsrinin  transformer  or  high  frequency  induction  coil. 

AikmatkBg  CwreHts.—The  study  of  alternating  currenU  of 
dectridty  b^an  to  attract  great  attention  towards  the  end  of 
the  x^tb  centuxy  by  reason  of  their  application  in  electrotechnics 


and  especially  to  the  transmission  of  power.  A  drcuit  in  whidi 
a  simple  periodic  alternating  current  flows  is  called  a  single  phase 
drcuit.  The  important  difference  between  such  a  form  of  current 
flow  and  steady  current  flow  arises  from  the  fact  that  if  the  circuit 
has  inductance  then  the  periodic  electric  current  in  it  is  not  in 
step  with  the  terminal  potential  difference  or  eltetromotive  force 
acting  in  the  circuit,  but  the  current  lags  behind  the  electro- 
motive force  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  periodic  time  called  the 
"  phase  difference."  If  two  alternating  currents  having  a  fixed 
difference  in  phase  flow  in  two  connected  separate  but  related 
circuits,  the  two  are  called  a  two-phase  current.  If  three  or  more 
sin^phase  currents  preserving  a  fixed  difference  of  phase  flow 
in  various  parts  of  a  connected  circuit,  the  whole  taken  together 
is  called  a  polyphase  current.  Since  an  electric  current  is  a 
vector  quantity,  that  is,  has  direction  as  well  as  magnitude, 
it  can  most  conveniently  be  represented  by  a  line  denoting  its 
maximum  value,  and  if  the  alternating  ciurent  is  a  simple 
periodic  current  then  the  root-mean-square  or  effective  value 
of_the  current  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  maximum  value  by 
Vs.  Accordingly  when  we  have  an  electric  drcuit  or  circuits 
in  which  there  are  simple  periodic  currents  we  can  draw  a  vector 
diagram,  the  lines  of  which  represent  the  rdative  magnitudes  and 
phase  differences  of  these  currents. 

A  vector  can  most  conveniently  be  represented  by  a  symbol  such 
as  a+tb,  where  a  stands  for  any  length  of  a  units  measured  horizon- 
tally and  b  for  a  length  b  units  measured  vertically,  and  the  smybol  i 
is  a  sign  of  |»erpenajcularity,  and  equivalent  analytically*  to  V  —  i. 
Accordingly  if  E  represents  the  penodic  electromotive  force  Unaxi- 
mum  value)  acting  in  a  dituit  of  resistance  R  and  inductance  L  and 
frequency  n,  and  if  the  current  considered  as  a  vector  is  represented 
by  I,  it  IS  easy  to  show  that  a  vector  equation  exists  between  these 
quantities  as  follows:— 

E-RI+i3mLL 

Since  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a  vector  a+«&  is  V  (a'-f-i*),  it  follows 
that  considering  merely  magnitudes  of  current  and  electromotive 
force  and  denotmg  them  by  symbols  (E)  (1),  we  have  the  following 
equation  connecting  (1)  and  (E)  ^-- 

'    (I)-(E)/VRq:pD, 

where  p  stands  for  2«ii.  If  the  above  equation  is  compared  with  the 
symbolic  expression  of  Ohm's  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
V  (R'+^L*)  takes  the  place  of  resistance  R  in  the  expression  of 
Ohm.  This  quantity  V  (K'-l-p'L')  is  called  the  "  impedance  "  of  the 
alternating  drcuit.  The  quantity  pL  is  called  the  "reactance"  of 
the  alternating  drcuit,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  current 
in  such  a  circuit  lags  behind  the  electromotive  force  by  an  angle, 
called  the  angle  of  lag,  the  tangent  of  which  hpLIR. 

Currents  in  Networks  of  Conductors. — In  dealing  with  problems 
connected  with  electric  currents  we  have  to  consider  the  laws  which 
govern  the  flow  of  currents  in  linear  conductors  (wires),  in  plabe 
conductors  (sheets),  and  throughout  the  mass  of  a  material  con- 
ductor.* In  the  firet  case  consider  the  collocation  of  a  number  of 
linear  conductors,  such  as  rods  or  wires  of  metal,  joined  at  their  ends 
to  form  a  network  of  conductors.  ^  The  network  consbts  of  a  number 
of  conductors  joining  certain  points  and  forming  meshes.  In  eadi 
conductor  a  current  may  exist,  and  along  each  conductor  there  is  a 
fall  of  potential,  or  an  active  electromotive  force  may  be  actinjs  in  it. 
Each  conductor  has  a  certain  resistance.  To  find  the  current  in  each 
conductor  when  the  individual  resistances  and  electromotive  forces 
are  riven,  proceed  as  follows: — Con«der  any  one  mesh.  The  sum 
of  aU  the  electromotive  forces  which  exbt  in  the  branches  bounding 
that  mesh  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  resist- 
ances  into  the  currents  flowing  along  them,  or  Z(E)oZ(C.R.). 
Hence  if  we  consider  each  mesh  as  traversed  by  imaginary  currents 
all  dtculating  in  the  same  direction,  the  real  currents  are  the  sums 
or  differences  of  these  imaginary  cyclic  currents  in  each  branch. 
Hence  we  may  assign  to  each  mesh  a  cycle  symbol  x,  y,  s,  &c,  and 
form  a  cyde  equation.  Write  down  tne  cycle  symbol  for  a  mesh 
and  prefix  as  coefficient  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  which  bound 
that  cycle,  tlhen  subtract  the  cycle  symbols  of  each  adjacent  cycle, 
each  multi[4icd  by  the  value  of  the  bounding  or  common  resistances, 
and  equate  this  sum  to  the  total  electromotive  force  acting  round  the 
cycle.  Thus  if  x  y  s  are  the  cycle  currents,  and  a  6  c  the  resistances 
bounding  the  mesh  x,  and  b  and  e  those  separating  it  from  the 
meshes  y  and  s,  and  £  an  dectromotive  force  m  the  branch  a,  then 

>  See  W.G.  Rhodes,  ifn  BUmeniary  Treatise  on  AUemaUni  Cnrftnts 
(London.  i9oa),  chap.  viL 

'  See  J.  A.  Fleming,  **  Problems  on  the  Distribution  <tf  Electric 
Currents  in  Networks  of  Conductors,"  PkU.  Mag.  (1885),  or  Proc 
Pkys.  Soe.  Land.  (1885),  7;  also  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(and  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  374,  §  280, 38a6» 
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we  have  formed  the  cyde  cqiution  x  (a-^b-i-ei^hy—et^E,  For 
each  mesh  a  umilar  equatioa  may  be  formed.  Hence  we  have  aa 
many  linear  equations  aa  there  are  mcdiee,  and  we  can  obtain  the 
solution  for  each  cycle  symbol,  and  therefore  for  the  current  in 
each  branch.    The  solution  giving  the  current  in  such  branch  of 

the  network  b  therefore  always  in  the 
form  of  the  quotient  of  two  deter- 
minants. The  solution  of  the  well- 
known  problem  of  finding  the  current 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit  of  the 
arrangement  of  linear  conductors  called 
Wheatstonc's  Bridge  b  thus  easily  ob- 
tained.   For  if  we  call  the  cycles  Q 


fig*  7}  i*-^y)f  y  &nd  s,  and  the  resist- 
ances P,  Q,  R.  S,  G  and  B,  and  if  E  be 
the  electromotive  force  in  the  battery 
circuit,  we  have  the  cycle  equations 

fP+G-l-R)(*+y)-G^-Rs-0. 
(Q+G-|-S)y-G(*+y5-S«-0. 
(R-|-S+B)»-R(*-i-y)-§y-E. 
From  these  we  can  ea^y  obtain  the 
ao1utk>n  for  (x+7)  — 7  *«»  whkh  is  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter circuit  in  toe  form 

jr-E(PS-RQ)A. 

where  A  is  a  certain  function  of  P,  Q,  R,  S,  B  and  G. 

Currents  in  Sheets. — In  the  case  of  current  flow  In  plane  sheets, 
we  have  to  consider  certain  points  called  sources  at  which  the  current 
flows  into  the  sheet,  and  certain  points  called  sinks  at  which  it  leaves. 
We  may  investigate,  first,  the  nmple  case  of  one  source  and  one  sink 
in  an  infinite  plane  sheet  of  thkkness  t  and  conductivity  k.  Take 
any  point  P  in  the  plane  at  distances  R  and  r  from  the  source  and 
sink  respectively.    The  potential  V  at  P  is  obviously  given  by 


■iSb^. 


where  Q  b  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  bv  the  soiiroe  per 
second.  Hence  the  equation  to  the  equipotential  curve  b  rirt*a 
constant. 

If  we  take  a  point  half-way  between  the  rink  and  the  source  as 
the  origin  of  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  if  the  distance 
between  sink  and  source  b  squid  to  p,  and  the  line  joining  them  b 
Ukeo  as  the  axb  of  *,  then  the  equation  to  the  equipotential  line  b 


^»' 


•a  constant. 


This  b  the  equation  of  a  family  of  drdcs  ha^^  the  axb  of  jf  for 
a  common  radical  axis,  one  set  of  circles  surrouildinff  the  sink  and 
another  set  of  circles  surrounding  the  source.  In  oraer  to  discover 
the  form  of  the  stream  of  current  lines  we  have  to  determine  the 
orthogonal  trajectories  to  thb  family  of  coaxal  circles.  It  b  easv 
to  show  that  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  s^em  of  drdcs  is 
another  system  of  circles  all  passing  through  the  smk  and  the  source, 
and  as  a  corollary  (rf  thb  fact,  that  the  dectric  resistance  of  a  circular 
disk  of  uniform  thickness  b  the  same  between  any  two  pmnts  taken 
anywhere  on  its  circumference  as  nnk  and  sourcle.  These  equi- 
potential lines  may  be  delineated  experimentally  by  attaching  the 
terminab  of  a  battery  or  batteries  to  small  wires  which  touch  at 
various  places  a  sheet  of  tinfoiL  Two  wires  attached  to  a  galvano- 
meter may  then  be  placed  on  the  tinfoil,  and  one  may  be  kept 
stationary  and  the  other  may  be  moved  about,  so  that  the  galvano- 
meter b  not  traversed  by  any  current.    The  moving  terminal  then 


i^^f  ]■]  \ •» conetant. 


b  the  e^uatbm  to  the  equipotential  lines.  The  orthogonal  trajectories 
or  stream  Uoca  havt  the  equatioa  "^ 

Z(9-f0  «a  constant, 
where  #  and  ^  are  the  angles  wUch  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  plane  to  the  sink  and  corresponding  source  itaake  with  the  line 
joining  that  sink  and  source.  Generally  it  may  be  shown  that  if 
there  are  anv  number  of  nnks  and  sources  in  an  infinite  plan^ 
conducting  sneet,  and  if  r,  #  are  the  pobr  co-ordinates  of  any  one, 
then  the  eqOatkm  to  the  equipotenual  surficei  b  given  l^:tbe 
equation 

ZCA  log^)  "a  oonstanti 

where  A  b  t  constant;  apd  the  equation  to  the  KrniD  or  cnntnt 
linesb 

2(1)  «a  constant 

In  the  case  of  electric  flow  in  three  dimensbns  the  dectric  potential 
must  Mtisfy  Laplace's  equatbn,  and  a  sdution  b  therefore  foiind 
in  the  form  Z(A/r)  «a  constant,  as  the  eauaUon  to  an  equipotential 
surface,  where  r  b  the  dtrtanoe  gf  any  pcnntoa  that  surface  from  a 
ioiiroeor 


Catneaion  CwTenU.—Tht  subject  of  convection  dectric 
currents  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  connexion  with  modem 
dectrical  investigations.  The  question  whether  a  statically 
dectrifiicd  body  in  motion  creates  a  magnetic  fidd  b  of  funda- 
mental importance.  Experiments  to  settle  it  were  first  under- 
taken in  tbe  year  1876  by  H.  A.  Rowland,  at  a  suggestion  of 
H.  von  Hdmholtx.^  After  preliminary  experiments,  Rowland's 
first  apparatus  for  testing  thb  hypothesb  was  constructed,  aa 
follows: — ^An  ebonite  disk  was  covmd  with  radial  strips  of  goM- 
leaf  and  placed  between  two  other  metal  plates  which  acted  as 
screens.  The  disk  was  then  charged  with  dectricity  and  set  is 
rapid  rotation.  It  was  found  to  affect  a  ddicatdy  suspended 
pair  of  astatic  magnetic  needles  hung  in  proximity*  to  the  disk 
just  as  would,  by  Oersted's  rule,  a  circular  dectric  current 
cdnddent  with  the  periphery  of  the  disk.  Hence  the  statically- 
charged  but  rotating,  disk  becomes  in  effect  a  circular  dectric 
current. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  and  confirmed  l^  W.  C 
ROntgen  {Witd,  Afm,^  z888, 35,  p.  364;  1890, 40,  p.  93)  and  by 
F.  Himstcdt  {Witd.  Ann.,  1889, 38,  p.  560).  Later  V.  Cr6mieu 
again  repeated  them  and  obtained  negative  results  (Cms.  rend,, 
1900, 130,  p.  1544,  and  131,  pp.  578  and  797;  X90X,  13^,  pp.  3^7  and 
J 108).  They  were  again  very  carefully  reconducted  by  H.Pender 
iPkil,  Mag.f  X90X,  2,  p.  179)  and  by  £.  P.  Adams  (ii.  ib.,  285). 
Pender's  work  showed  b^ond  any  doubt  that  dectric  convec- 
tion does  produce  a  magnetic  effect.  Adams  employed  charged 
copper  spheres  rotating  at  a  high  speed  in  place  of  a  disk,  and 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  rotation  of  such  spheres  produced  a 
magnetic  fidd  similar  to  that  due  to  a  circular  current  and  agree- 
ing numerically  with  the  theoretical  value.  It  has  beoi  shM>wn 
by  J.  J.  Thomson  (Pkii,  Mag,,  1881,  3,  p.  336)  andO.  Heaviside 
{Ekctrkal  Papers,  voL  iL  p.  305)  that  an  dectrified  sphere, 
moving  with  a  vdodty  v  and  carrying  a  quantity  of  dectridty 
9,  should  produce  a  magnetic  force  H,  at  a  point  at  a  dbtance 
p  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  equad  to  (p  sin  ^/p*,  where  9 
is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  p  and  the  motion  of  the 
sphere.  Adams  found  the  fidd. produced  by  a  known  electric 
charge  rotating  at  a  known  speed  had  a  strength  not  very 
different  from  that  predetermmed  by  the  above  foxmula.  An 
observation  recorded  by  R.  W.  Wood  {PhU,  Mag.i  1902, 3,  p.  659) 
provides  a  conficmatoiy  fact.  He  noticed  that  if  carboii*dioxide 
stroni^y  compressed  in  a  sted  bottle  b  allowed  to  escape  suddenly 
the  cold  produced  solidifies  some  part  of  the  gas,  and  the  issuing 
jet  b  full  of  partidea  of  carbon-dioxide  snow.  These  by  friction 
against  the  nozzle  nxjt  dectrified  positivdy.  Wood  caused  the 
jet  of  gas  to  pass  through  a  Iglass  tube  3*5  mm.  In  diameter, 
and  found  that  these  partides  of  dectrified  snow  were  blown 
through  it  with  a  vdodty  of  2000  ft.  a  second.  Moreover,  be 
found  that  a  magnetic  needle  hung  near  the  tube  was  deflected 
as  if  hdd  near  an  dectric  current.  Hence  the  positively  electrified 
partides  in  motion  in  the  tube  create  a  magnetic  fidd  round  it* 

Natun  of  an  Ekctrk  Cwrmf.— The  question.  What  is  an 
dectric  current?  b  involved  in  the  larger  question  d  the  nature 
of  electridty.  Modem  investigations  have  shown  that  negative 
dectridty  b  identical  with  the  dectrons  or  coipusdes  which  are 
components  of  the  chemical  atom  (see  Mattbm  and  Elkcti£ioty). 
Certain  lines  of  argument  lead  to  the  conduaioa  that  a  solid 
conductor  b  not  only  composed  of  chendcal  atoms,  but  that  there 
b  a  certain  p^portion  of  free  dectrons  present  in  it,  the  electronic 
density  or  numba  per  unit  of  volume  being  determined  by 
the  material,  its  temperature  and  other  physical  conditions.  II 
any  cause  operates  to  add  or  remove  dectrons  at  one  point  there 
b  an  immediate  diffusion  of  dectrons  to  re-establish  equilibrium, 
and  thb  dectronic  movement  constitutes  an  dectnc  current. 
Thb  hypothesb  explains  the  reason  for  the  identity  between  the 
Uws  of  diffusion  of  matter,  of  heat  and  of  dectridty.  Electro* 
motive  force  b  then  any  cause  making  or  tending  to  ouke  an 
inequality  of  electronic  density  in  conductors,  and  may  arse 
from  differences  of  temperature,  t .e.  thermoekctromotive  force 

>  See  Bert.  Aead.  Bcf.,  1876,  p.  3it ;  also  H.  A.  Rowland  and  CT. 
Hutchinson,  "  On  the  Electromagnetic  Effect  of  Convection  Cur> 
rents."  PkiL  Mag,,  Iil89. 37,  p.  445. 
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(see  THEUfOELECTUcmr),  or  from  chemical  action  when  part 
of  the  circuit  is  an  electrolytic  conductor,  or  from  the  movement 
of  lines  of  ma^etic  force  acrdss  the  conductor. 

BiBUOGRAPBT. — Fof  additional  information  the  reader  may  be 
Rf erred  to  the  following  books :  M .  Faraday.  Experimental  Researches 
M  Electridty  (3  vols.,  Condon.  1839, 1844,  1855):  J.  Cleric  Maxwell, 
Ekarieity  amdMapietism  (a  vols..  Oxford,  18^);  W.  Watson  and 
S.  H.  Barbury,  MaAemalual  Theory  ef  Electr$cUy  amd  Magnetism, 
voL  ii.  (Oxford,  1889);  E.  Mascart  and  J.  Joubert,  A  Treatise  on 
Electricity  and  Marnetism  (a  vols.,  London,  1883) ;  A.  Hay,  Alternate 
Mf  Currents  (London,  1905) ;  W.  G.  Rhodes,  An  Elementary  Treatiu 
on  AUematini  Currents  (London,  190a);  D.  C,  Jackson  and  J.  P. 
Jackson,  AUermUini  Currents  and  AUernatine  Current  Machinery 
(1896.  new  ed.  1903);  Sb  P.  Thompson,  PolyfhaseEiedric  Currents 
iLoiidon,  1900) :  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  vol.  ii,  "  Alternating 
Carrents"  (London,- 1903);  E.  E.  Foumier  d'Albe.  The  Electron 
Theory  (Loodoo,  1906).  (J.  A.  F.) 

ELECTROLIER,  a  fixture,  usually  pendent  from  the  ceiUng, 
for  holding  electric  lamps.  The  word  is  analogous  to'chandelier, 
from  which  indeed  it  was  formed. 

ELECTROLYSIS  (formed  from  Gr.  \(m9,  to  loosen).  When 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  substance  is  accom- 
paoicd  by  definite  chemical  changes  which  are  independent 
of  the  beating  effects  of  the  current,  the  process  is  known  as 
dectrolysis,  and  the  substance  is  called  an  dectrolyU.  •  As  an 
example  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  such  as 
copper  sulphate  in  water,  through  which  an  electric  current  is 
^ssed  between  copper  plates.  We  shall  then  observe  the  foUow- 
iog  phenomena,  (i)  The  bulk  of  the  solution  is  unaltered, 
except  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  owing  to  the  usual 
heating  effect  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strength 
of  the  current.  -  (2)  Tht  copper  plate  by  which  the  current  is 
said  to  enter  the  sdution,  i.e.  the  plate  attached  to  the  so-called 
positive  terminal  of  the  battery  or  other  source  of  current,  dis- 
solves away,  the  copper  going  into  solution  as  copper  sulphate. 
(3)  Copper  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  other  plate,  being 
obtained  from  the  solution.  •  (4)  Changes  in  concentration  are 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  plates  or  electrodes. 
In  the  case  we  have  chosen,  the  solution  becomes  stronger  near 
the  anode,  or  electrode  at  which  the  current  enters,  and  weaker 
near  the  cathode,  or  electrode  at  which  it  leaves  the  solution. 
If,  instead  of  using  copper  electrodes,  we  take  plates  of  platinum, 
copper  is  still  deposited  on  the  cathode;  but,  instead  of  the 
anode  dissolving,  free  sulphuric  add  appears  in  the  neighbouring 
solution,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
plate. 

^Ith  other  electrolytes  similar  phenomena  appear,  though 
the  primary  chemical  changes  may  be  masked  by  secondary 
actions.  Thus,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
platinum  electrodes,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  cathode, 
whik,  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  on  the  anode,  sulphuric 
add  is  there  re-formed,  and  oxygen  gas  evolved.  Again,  with 
the  solution  of  a  salt  such  as  sodium  dbloride,  the  sodium,  which 
is  primarily  liberated  at  the  cathode,  decomposes  the  water  and 
evv)Ives  hydrogen,  while  the  chlorine  may  be  evolved  as  such, 
may  dissolve  the  anode,  or  may  liberate  oxygen  from  the  water, 
tccording  to  the  nature  of  the  plate  and  the  concentration  of 
the  solution. 

Early  History  of  £bc«r0/yw.— Alessandro  VolU  of  Pavia 
discovered  the  electric  battery  in  the  year  x8oo,  and  thus  placed 
the  means  of  iwaintaining  a  steady  electric  current  in  the  hands 
of  investigators,  who,  before  that  date,  had  been  restricted  to 
t^  study  of  the  isolated  electric  charges  given  by  frictional 
dearie  "^hin^f  Volu's  cell  consists  essentially  of  two  plates 
of  different  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  connected  by  an 
elearolyte  such  as  a  solution  of  salt  or  acid.  Immediately  on 
iu  discoveiy  intense  interest  was  aroused  in  the  new  invention, 
lad  the  chemical  effects  of  electric  currents  were  speedily 
detected.  W.  Nicholson  and  Sir  A.  Carlisle  found  that  hydrogen 
<ad  oxygen  were  evolved  at  the  surfaces  of  gold  and  platinum 
*ires  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  battery  and  dipped  in 
**ter.  The  volume  of  the  hydrogen  was  about  double  that  of 
<lk  oxygen,  and.  since  this  is  the  ratio- in  which  these  elements 
ue  combined  in  water,  it  was  concluded  that  the  process  con- 


sisted essentially  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  They  also 
noticed  that  a  similar  kind  of  chemical  action  went  on  in  the 
battery  itself.  Soon  afterwards,  William  Cruickshank  dccom- 
posed  the  magnesium,  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  and 
precipitated  silver  and  copper  from  their  solutions— an  observa^ 
tion  which  led  to  the  process  of  electroplating.  He  also  found 
that  the  liquid  round  the  anode  became  acid,  and  that  round 
the  cathode  alkaline.  In  1804  W.  Hisinger  and  J.  J.  Berzelius 
stated  that  neutral  salt  solutions  could  be  decomposed  by 
electridty,  the  add  appearing  at  one  pole  and  the  metal  at  the 
other.  This  observation  showed  that  nascent  hydrogen  was 
not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  primary  cause  of  the  separation 
of  metals  from  their  solutions,  but  that  the  action  consisted 
in  a  direct  decomposition  into  metal  and  add.  During  the 
earliest  investigation  of  the  subject  it  was  thought  that,  since 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  were  usually  evolved,  the  electrolysis  of 
solutions  .of  adds  and  alkalis  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
decomposition  of  water.  In  1806  Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved 
that  the  formation  of  add  and  alkali  when  water  was  dectrolysed 
was  due  to  saline  impurities  in  the  water.  He  had  shown 
previously  that  decomposition  of  water  could  be  effected  although 
the  two  poles  were  placed  in  separate  vessels  connected  by 
moistened  threads.  -  In  1807  he  decomposed  potash  and  soda, 
previously  considered  to  be  elements,  by  passing  the  current 
from  a  powerful  batteiy  through  the  moistened  solids,  and  thus 
isolated  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  electromotive  force  of  Volta's  simple  cell  falls  off  rapidly 
when  the  cell  is  used,  and  this  phenomenon  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  accumulation  at  the  metal  plates  of  the  products  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  cell  itself.  •  This  reverse  electromotive 
force  of  polarization  is  produced  in  all  electrolytes  when  the 
passage  of  the  current  changes  the  nature  of  the  electrodes. 
In  batteries  which  use  adds  as  the  electrolyte,  a  film  of 
iiydrogen  tends  to  be  deposited  on  the  copper  or  platinum 
electrode,  but,  to  obtain  a  constant  dectromotivc  force,  several 
means  were  soon  devised  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  film. 
Constant  cells  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as 
their  action  a  chemical  (as  in  the  bichromate  cell,  where  the 
hydrogen  is  converted  into  water  by  an  oxidizing  agent  placed 
in  a  porous  pot  round  the  carbon  plate)  or  electrochemical  (as 
in  Daniell's  cell,  where  a  copper  plate  is  surrounded  by  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  liberated, 
replaces  copper,  which  is  deposited  on  the  plate  from  the  solution). 
•  Faraia/ilaiw.— Th^  first  exact  quantiutive  study  of  electro- 
lytic phenomena  was  made  about  1830  by  Michael  Faraday 
{Experimental  Researches^  1833).  *  When  an  dectric  current  flows 
round  a  circuit,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  electridty  any- 
where in  the  circuit,  hence  the  current  strength  is  every- 
where the  same,  and  we  may  picture  the  current  as  analogous 
to  the  flow  of  an  incompressible  fluid.  Acting  on  this  view, 
Faraday  set  himself  to  examine  the  relation  between  the  flow 
of  dectridty  round  the  drcuit  and  the  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition.  He  passed  the  current  driven  by  a  voltaic 
battery  ZnPt  (fig.  i)  through  two  branches  containing  the  two 
dectrolytic  ceUs  A  and 
B.  The  reunited  cur- 
rent was  >  then  led 
through  another  cell  C, 
in  which  the  strength  of 
the  current  must  bie  the 
sum  of  those  in  the 
arms  A  and  B.  Faraday 
found  that  the  mass  of 
substance  liberated  at 
the  dectrodes  in  the  cell 
C  was  equal  to  the  sum  Fio.  i. 

of  the  masses  liberated 

in  the  cells  A  and  B.  He  also  found  that,  for  the  same  current, 
the  amount  of  chemical  action  was  independent  of  the  siz6  of 
the  electrodes  and  proportional  to  the  time  that  the  current 
flowed.  *  Regarding  the  current  as  the  passage  of  a  certain 
amount  of  dectricity  per  second,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results 
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of  all  these  experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  amount  of  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  cell. 

Faraday's  next  step  was  to  pass  the  same  current  through 
different  electrolytes  in  series.  He  found  that  the  amounts  of 
the  substances  liberated  in  each  cell  were  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  weights  of  those  substances.  Thus,  if  the 
current  be  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  between  hydrogen 
electrodes,  and  through  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mass  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first  cell  is 
to  the  mass  of  copper  deposited  in  the  second  as  z  is  to  3i-8. 
Now  this  ratio  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  relative 
chemical  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  copper,  for  z  gramme  of 
hydrogen  and  3X'8  grammes  of  copper  unite  chemically  with 
the  same  weight  of  any  acid  radicle  such  as  chlorine  or  the 
sulphuric  group,  SO4.  Faraday  examined  also  the  electrolysis 
of  certain  fused  salts  such  as  lead  chloride  and  silver  chloride. 
Similar  relations  were  found  to  hold  and  the  amounts  of  chemical 
change  to  be  the  same  for  the  same  electric  transfer  as  in  the 
case  of  solutions. 

We  may  sum  up  the  chief  results  of  Faraday's  work  in  the 
statements  known  as  Faraday's  laws:  The  mass  of  substance 
L'berated  from  an  electrolyte  by  the  passage  of  a  current  is 
proportional  (x)  to  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
through  the  electrolyte,  and  (2)  to  the  chemical  equivalent 
weight  of  the  substance  liberated. 

Since  Faraday's  time  his  laws  have  been  confirmed  by  robdern 
research,  and  in  favourable  cases  have  been  shown  to  hold  good 
with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  thousand.  The  principal 
object  of  this  more  recent  research  has  been  the  determination 
of  the  quantitative  amount  of  chemical  change  associated  with 
the  passage  for  a  given  time  of  a  current  of  strength  known  in 
electromagnetic  units.  It  is  found  that  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  apparatus  to  use  is  a  platinum  bowl  filled  with  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  about  fifteen  parts  of  the 
salt  to  one  hundred  of  water.  •  Into  the  solution  dips  a  silver 
plate  wrapped  in  filter  paper,  and  the  current  is  passed  from  the 
silver  plate  as  anode  to  the  bowl  as  cathode.  The  bowl  is 
weighed  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the 
increase  gives  the  mass  of  silver  deposited.  •  The  mean  result 
of  the  best  determinations  shows  that  when  a  current  of  one 
ampere  is  passed  for  one  second,  a  mass  of  silver  is  deposited 
equal  to  O'doixzS  -gramme.  So  accurate  and  convem'ent  is 
this  determination  that  it  is  now  used  conversely  as  a  practical 
definition  of  the  ampere,  which  (defined  theoretically  in  terms 
of  magnetic  force)  is  defined  practically  as  the  current  which  in 
one  second  deposits  z-zi8  milligramme  of  silver. 

Taking  the  chemical  equivalent  weight  of  silver,  as  determined 
by  chemical  experiments,  to  be  xo7*92,  the  result  described  gives 
as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  an  ion  of  unit  chemical 
equiv^ent  the  value  z-oadXio"*.  •  If ,  as  is  now  usual,  we  take 
the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  as  our  standard  and  call  it  x6, 
the  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen  is  x*oo8,  and  its  electro- 
chemical equivalent  is  i  -044 X  xo~^  The  electrochemical  eqm'va- 
lent  of  any  other  substance,  whether  element  or  compound,  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  its  chemical  equivalent  by  I•o36Xxo*'^ 
If,  instead  of  the  ampere,  we  take  the  C.G.S.  electromagnetic 
unit  of  current,  this  number  becomes  x-036Xzo~^. 

Cfumical  Nature  of  the  Ions. — A  study  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  does  not  necessarily  lead  directly  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ions  actually  employed  in  carrying  the  current  through 
the  electrolyte.  Since  the  electric  forces  are  active  throughout 
the  whole  solution,  all  the  ions  must  come  under  its  influence 
and  therefore  move,  but  their  separation  from  the  electrodes 
is  determined  by  the  electromotive  force  needed  to  liberate  them. 
Thus,  as  long  as  every  ion  of  the  solution  is  present  in  the  layer 
of  liquid  next  the  electrode,  the  one  which  responds  to  the  least 
electromotive  force  will  alone  be  set  free.  When  the  amount  of 
this  ion  in  the  surface  layer  becomes  too  small  to  carry  all  the 
current  across  the  junction,  other  ions  must  also  be  used,  and 
either  they  or  their  secondary  products  will  app^r  also  at  the 
electrode.    In  aqueous  solutions,  for  instance,  a  few  hydrogen 


(H)  and  hydroxyl  (OH)  ions  derived  from  the  water  are  always 
present,  and  wiU  be  liberated  if  the  other  ions  require  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage  and  the  current  be  kept  so  small  that 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  can  be  formed  fast  enough  to  carry 
aU  the  current  across  the  junction  between  solution  and  electrode. 
The  issue  is  also  obscured  in  another  way.  When  the  ions  are 
set  free  at  the  electrodes,  they  may  unite  with  the  subsuoce 
of  the  electrode  or  with  some  constituent  of  the  solution  t3 
form  secondary  products.  Thus  the  hydroxyl  menti<med  above 
decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen,  and  the  chlorine  produced 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  chloride  may  attack  the  metal  of  the 
anode.  This  leads  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  part  played 
by  water  in  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions.  Distilled 
water  is  a  very  bad  conductor,  though,  even  when  great  care  ii 
taken  to  remove  all  dissolved  bodies,  there  is  evidence  to  shov 
that  some  part  of  the  trace  of  conductivity  remaining  is  due  to 
the  water  itself.  By  careful  redistillation  F.  Kohlrausch  hsj 
prepared  water  of  which  the  conductivity  compared  with  that 
of  mercury  was  only  0'4oXio'~^^  at  x8**  C.  Even  here  some 
little  impurity  was  present,  and  the  conductivity  of  chemically 
pure  water  was  estimated  by  thermodynamic  reasoning  as 
0-36 Xio~"  at  x8^  C.  As  we  shall  see^fater,  the  conductivity  of 
very  dilute  salt  solutions  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  practically  all  the  current 
is  carried  by  the  salt.  ■  At  the  electrodes,  however,  the  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  from  the  water  are 
liberated  first  in  cases  where  the  ions  of  the  salt  have  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage.  The  water  being  present  in  excess,  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  are  re-formed  at  once  and  therefore  are 
set  free  continuously.  *  If  the  current  be  so  strong  that  new 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  cannot  be  formed  in  time,  other 
substance  are  liberated;  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  a  strong 
current  will  evolve  sulphur  dioxide,  the  more  readily  as  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  is  increased.  Similar  phenomeia 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add.  When 
the  solution  is  weak,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  evolved;  but, 
as  the  concentration  is  increased,  and  the  current  raised,  more 
and  more  chlorine  is  liberated. 

An  interesting  example  of  aecondaiy  action  is  ihown  by  tbe 
common  technical  process  of  electroplatmg  with  silver  fmn  a  bath 
of  potasuum  silver  cyanide.  Here  the  ions  are  potassium  and  the 
group  Ag(CN)t.^  Each  potassium  ion  as  it  reaches  the  cathode 
precipitates  silver  by  reacting  with  the  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  chemical  equation 

K+KAg(CN),-2KCN+Ag. 
while  the  anion  Ag(CN)t  dissolves  an  atom  of  silver  Crom  the  anode, 
and  re-forms  the  complex  cyanide  KA|((CN)t  by  combining  with  the 
2KCN  produced  in  the  reaction  descnbed  in  the  eouation.  If  the 
anode  consist  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  is  evolved  tnereat  from  the 
anion  Ag(CN)t.  and  the  platmumbecomes  covered  with  the  insoluble 
silver  cyanide,  AgCN,  which  SQon  stops  the  current.  The  ooatii^  oi 
silver  obtained  by  this  process  Is  coherent  and  homogeneous,  while 
that  deposited  from  a  solution  of  stiver  nitrate,  as  the  result  <rf  the 
primaiy  action  of  the  current,  is  crystalline  and  easily  detached. 

In  tne  electrolysis  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  cathode  and  a  mixture  of  ethane  and 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  anode.  According  to  H.  Jahn,'  the  proccnwi 
at  the  anode  can  be  represented  by  the  equations 

2CHrCOO-|-H,0-2CH,COOH-f-0 
2CH,C00H  +0  -  CiH«+2C0k+H^. 

The  hydrogen  at  the  cathode  is  developed  by  the  secondary  actloo 

2Na-|-2H,0-2NaOH+Ht. 

Many  oiganic  compounds  can  be  prepared  by  taking  advantage  of 
secondary  actions  at  the  electrodes,  such  as  reduction  by  tl«e  cathodic 
hydrc^en,  or  oxidation  at  the  anode  (see  ELBCTaocHSMisTRY). 

It  IS  possible  to  distinguish  between  double  salts  luid  salts  of 
compound  acids.  Thus  J.  W.  Hittorf  showed  that  when  a  current 
was^  passed   through  a  solution  of  sodium  platino-chloride,  the 

f platinum  a|>peared  at  the  anode.  Tbe  salt  must  therefore  be  derived 
rom  an  acid,  chloroplatinic  add,  HtPtCU.  and  have  the  formuU 
NaiPtCU,  the  ions  being  Na  and  PtCU",  for  if  it  were  a  double  salt 
it  would  decompose  as  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  jdatinuxa 
chloride  and  both  metals  would  go  to  the  cathode. 

■ -  _  -^ 

*  Sec  Hittorf,  Poig.  Ann.  cvi.  517  (1859). 

^Grundriss  der  Etektrochemie  (1895),  p.  2g2;  see  also  F.  Kaoflc^ 
and  C.  Heraog,  Ber.,  1909,  42,  p.  3858.; 
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Eofiy  Theories  of  EUctrolysis.'-Tht  obvious  phenomena  to  be 
CTphinfd  by  any  theory  of  electrolysis  are  the  liberation  of  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition  at  the  two  electrodes  while 
the  intervMiing  liquid  is  imaltered.  •  To  explain  these  facts, 
Theodor  Giotthus  (i78$-x83a)  in  z8o6  put  forward  an  hypothesis 
which  suppose  that  the  opposite  chemical  constituents  of  an 
electrolyte  interchanged  partners  all  along  the  line  between  the 
dectiodes  when  a  current  passed.  Thus,  if  the  molecule  of  a 
iubstance  in  solution  is  represented  by  AB,  Grotthus  considered 
a  chain  of  AB  molecules  to  exist  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  applied  electric  force,  he  imagined  that 
the  B  part  of  the  first  molecule  was  liberated  at  the  anode,  and 
that  the  A  part  thus  isoUted  united  with  the  B  part  of  the  second 
mokcuk,  which,  in  its  turn,  passed  on  its  A  to  the  B  pf  the 
third  molecule.  In  this  manner,  the  B  part  of  the  last  molecule 
of  the  chain  was  seised  by  the  A  of  the  last  molecule  but  one,  and 
the  A  part  of  the  last  molecule  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the 
caihodc. 

Chemical  phenomena  throw  further  light  on  this  question. 
If  two  solutions  containing  the  salts  AB  and  CD  be  mixed, 
double  decomposition  is  found  to  occur,  the  salts  AD  and  CB 
being  formed  till  a  certain  part  of  the  first  pair  of  substances 
is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amotmt  of  the  second  pair. 
The  proportions  between  the  four  salts  AB,  CD,  AD  and  CB, 
which  exist  finally  in  solution,  are  found  to  be  the  same  whether 
we  begin  with  the  pair  AB  and  CD  or  with  the  pair  AD  and  CB. 
To  explain  this  result,  chemists  suppose  that  both  changes  can 
occur  simultaneously,  and  that  equilibrium  results  when  the  rate 
at  which  AB  and  CD  are  transformed  into  AD  and  CB  is  tbe  same 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  reverse  change  goes  on.  A  freedom  of 
interchange  is  thus  indicated  between  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
molecules  of  salts  in  solution,  and  it  follows  reasonably  that  with 
the  solution  of  a  singjle  salt,  say  sodium  chloride,  continual 
interchanges  go  on  between  the  sodium  and  chlorine  parts  of  the 
different  molecules. 

These  views  were  applied  to  the  theory  of  electrolysis  by 
R.  J.  E.  CUusius.  He  pointed  out  that  it  followed  that  the 
electric  forces  did  not  cause  the  interchanges  between  the  opposite 
parts  of  the  dissolved  molecules  but  only  controlled  their  direc- 
tion. Interchanges  must  be  supposed  to  go  on  whether  a  current 
passes  or  not,  the  ftmction  of  the  electric  forces  in  electrolysis 
being  merely  to  determine  in  what  direction  the  parts  of  the 
Dolecules  shall  work  their  way  through  the  Uquid  and  to  effect 
actual  separation  of  these  parts  (or  their  secondary  products) 
at  the  electrodes.  -  This  conclusion  is  supported  also  by  the 
evidence  stq>plied  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction 
<9ce  CoMDUcnoN,  Electric,  §  II.).  •  If  we  eliminate  the  reverse 
dectromotive  forces  of  polarization  at  the  two  electrodes,  the  con- 
duction of  dectridty  through  electrolytes  is  found  to  conform 
to  Ohm's  law;  that  is,  once  the  polarization  is  overcome,  the 
current  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  applied  to 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  Hence  there  can  be  no  reverse  forces  of 
poiarizaCMMi  inside  the  liquid  itself,  such  forces  being  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  electrodes.  No  work  is  done  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  molecules  from  each  other.  This  result  again 
indicates  that  the  parts  of  the  molecules  are  effectively  separate 
from  each  other,  the  function  of  the  electric  forces  being  merely 
directive. 

Migration  of  Ike  Ions. — ^The  opposite  parts  of  an  electrolyte, 
which  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  under  the  action  of  the 
efearic  forces,  were  lutmcd  by  Faraday  the  ions — the  travellers. 
The  changes  of  concentration  which  occur  in  the  solution  near 
tbe  two  electrodes:  were  referred  by  W.  Hittorf  (1853)  to  Ihe 
vQcqual  speeds  with  which  he  supposed  the  two  opposite  ions 
to  tcavd.  It  is  dear  that,  when  two  opposite  streams  of  ions 
move  past  each  other,  equivalent  quantities  are  liberated  at  the 
t«o  ends  of  the  system.  If  the  ions  move  at  equal  rates,  the  salt 
vhich  Is  decomposed  to  supply  the  ions  liberated  must- be  taken 
equally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  electrodes.  But  if 
rae  ion,  say  the  anion,  travels  faster  through  the  liquid  than 
the  other,  the  end  ol  the  solution  from  which  it  comes  will  be 
Dore  fxhauited  of  salt  than  the  end  towards  which  it  goes. 


If  we  assume  that  no  other  cause  is  at  work,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that,  with  non-dissolvable  dectrodes,  the  ratio  of  salt  lost  at 
the  anode  to  the  salt  lost  at  the  cathode  must  be  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  velodty  of  the  cation  to  the  velocity  of  the  anion. 
This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  fig.  2.  The  black  cirdcs  repre- 
sent one  ion  and  the  white 

drdes  the  other.    If  the  black      SSS822s5*2JVSo^S«*2S# 
ions  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  ll'.ZZII.' 

white  ones,  the  sute  of  things  ••••••222f222J25222S 

after  the  passage  of  a  current  '  Fic.'a  ^ 

will  be  represented  by  the 

lower  part  of  the  figure.  Here  the  middle  part  of  the  solution  is 
unaltered  and  the  number  of  ions  liberated  is  the  same  at  either 
end,  but  the  amount  of  salt  left  at  one  end  is  less  than  that  at 
the  other.  On  the  right,  towards  which  the  faster  ion  travels, 
five  molecules  of  salt  are  left,  being  a  loss  of  two  from  the  original 
seven.  *  On  the  left,  towards  which  the  slower  ion  moves,  only 
three  molecules  remain — ^a  loss  of  four.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  the 
k>s8es  at  the  two  ends  is  two  to  one — the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
the  assumed  ionic  velodties.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
another  cause  would  be  competent  to  explain  the  unequal 
dilution  of  the  two  solutions.  If  either  ion  carried  with  it  some 
of  the  unaltered  salt  or  some  of  the  solvent,  concentration  or 
dilution  of  the  liquid  would  be  produced  where  the  ion  was 
liberated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  cases  such 
complex  ions  do  exist,  and  interfere  with  the  results  of  the 
differing  ionic  velodties. 

Hittorf  and  many  other  observers  have  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  tmequal  dilution  of  a  solution  round  the  two 
electrodes  when  a  current  passes.  Various  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  used,  the  prindple  of  them  all  bdng  to  secure  effident 
separation  of  the  two  volumes  of  solution  in  which  the  changes 
occur.  In  soipe  cases  porous  diaphragms  have  been  employed; 
but  such  diaphragms  introduce  a  new  complication,  for  the  liquid 
as  a  whole  is  pushed  through  them  by  the  action  of  the  current, 
the  phenomenon  being  known  as  electric  endosmose.  -  Hence 
experiments  without  separating  diaphragms  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  apparatus  may  be  considered  effective  when  a  considcra- 
able  bulk  of  intervening  solution  is  left  unaltered  in  composition. 
It  is  usual  to  express  the  results  in  terms  of  what  is  called  the 
migration  constant  of  the  anion,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  salt  lost  by  the  anode  vessel  to  the  whole  amount  lost  by  both 
vessels.  Thus  the  statement  that  the  migration  constant  or 
transport  number  for  a  decinormal  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  0-633  implies  that  of  every  gramme  of  copper  sulphate  lost 
by  a  solution  containing  originally  one-tenth  of  a  gramme 
equivalent  per  litre  when  a  current  is  passed  through  it  between 
platinum  electrodes,  0-632  gramme  is  taken  from  the  cathode 
vessel  and  0*368  gramme  from  tbe  anode  vessel.  ■  For  certain 
concentrated  solutions  the  transport  number  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  unity;  thus  for  a  normal  solution  of  cadmium  iodide  its 
value  is  X'X3.  On  the  theory  that  the  phenomena  are  wholly 
due  to  unequal  ionic  velocities  this  result  would  mean  that  the 
cation  like  the  anion  moved  against  the  conventional  direction 
of  the  current.  •  That  a  body  carrying  a  positive  electric  charge 
should  move  against  the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  notions  of  dectric  forces,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  seek  some  other  explanation.  An  alternative  hypothesis  is 
given  by  the  idea  of  complex  ions.  If  some  of  the  anions,  instead 
of  bdng  simple  iodine  ions  represented  chemically  by  the  symbol  I, 
are  complex  structures  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine  with  tm- 
altered  cadmium  iodide — structures  represented  by  some  such 
chemical  formula  as  I(Cdli),  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
round  the  anode  would  be  increased  by  the  passage  of  an  dectric 
current,  and  the  phenomena  observed  would  be  explained.  It 
is  found  that,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where  it  seems  necessary  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  complex  ions,  the  transport  number 
changes  rapidly  as  the  concentration  of  the  original  solution  is 
changed.  Thus,  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium 
iodine  solution  from  normal  to  one-twentieth  normal  changes 
the  transport  number  from  x-i2  to  0-64.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  cases  where  the  transport  number  keeps  constant  with 
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changing  concentration  the  hypothesis  of  complex  ions  is  un- 
necessary, and  we  may  suppose  that  the  tnmsport  number  is  a 
true  migration  constant  from  which  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  two  ions  may  be  calculated  in  the  matter  suggested  by 
Hittorf  and  illustrated  in  fig.  a.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  direct  visual  determination  of  ionic  velocities 
(see  Conduction,  Electuc,  S  !!.)»  which,  in  cases  where  the 
transport  number  remains  constant,  agree  with  the  values 
calculat«i  from  those  numbers.  Many  solutions  in  which  the 
transport  numbers  vary  at  high  concentration  often  become 
simple  at  greater  dilution.  For  instance,  to  take  the  two  solu- 
tions to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  have — 


of  ions  between  molecules  at  the  instants  of  mdecular  collision 
only;  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  ions  they  were  regarded 
as  linked  to  each  other  to  form  electrically  neutnl  molecules. 

In  1887  Svante  Arrhenius.  professor  of  physics  at  Stockholm, 
put  forward  a  new  theory  which  supposed  that  the  freedom 
of  the  oppo^te  ions  from  each  other  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
freedom  at  the  instants  of  molecular  collision,  but  a  more  or  less 
permanent  freedom,  the  ions  moving  independently  of  each  other 
through  the  liquid.  The  evidence  which  led  Arrhenius  to  this 
conclusion  was  based  on  van  't  Hoff's  work  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutions  (see  Solution).  II  a  solution,  let  us  say 
of  sugar,  be  confined  in  a  closed  vessel  through  the  walls  of 


Concentration 

Copper  sulphate  transport  numbers 
Cadmium  iodide        „             „        .       . 

2-0 
0-72 

1-22 

0-714 
i-i8  • 

I-O 

0-696 

1*12   • 

0-5    • 
0-668 

l-OO 

0>2 

0-643 

0-83 

0*1 

0*632 
0-71 

0-05 

0-626 

0-64 

0-02 
0-63 

0-S9 

0-56 

It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  solutions  complex  ions  exist  at 
fairly  high  concentrations,  but  gradually  gets  less  in  number  and 
finally  disappear  as  the  dilution  is  increased.  In  such  salts  as 
potassium  cUoride  the  ions  seem  to  be  simple  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  concentration  since  the  transport  numbers  for  the  same 
aeries  of  concentrations  as  those  used  above  nm^ 

Potassium  chloride — 
0-515,  0-515,  0-514,  0-313,  0-509,  0-508,  0-507,  0-507,  0-506. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  F.  Kohlrausch  in  1879.  Kohlrausch  formulated  a  theory 
of  electrolytic  conduction  based  on  the  idea  that,  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  forces,  the  oppositely  charged  ions  moved  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  liquid,  carrying  their  charges 
with  them.  If  we  eliminate  the  pdarization  at  the  electrodes, 
it  can  be  shown  that  an  electrolyte  possesses  a  defiaiite  electric 
resistance  and  therefore  a  de&iite  conductivity.  The  con- 
ductivity gives  us  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed  per  second 
under  a  definite  electromotive  force.  On  the  view  of  the  process 
of  conduction  described  above,  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed 
per  second  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  ions, 
known  from  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the  charge  carried 
by  each  of  them,  and  the  velocity  with  which,  on  the  average, 
they  move  through  the  liquid.  The  concentration  is  known, 
and  the  conductivity  can  be  measured  experimentally;  thus 
the  average  velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other 
under  the  existent  electromotive  force  can  be  estimated.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  their  individual  velocities,  which  can  therefore  be 
calculated.  Now  Hittorf's  tran^x>rt  number,  in  the  case  of 
simple  salts  in  moderately  dilute  solution,  gives  us  the  ratio 
between  the  two  ionic  velocities.  Hence  the  absolute  velocities 
of  the  two  ioia  can  be  determined,  and  we  can  calculate  the 
actual  speed  with  which  a  certain  ion  moves  through  a  given 
liquid  under  the  action  of  a  given  potential  gradient  or  electro- 
motive force.  The  details  of  the  calculation  are  given  in  the 
article  Conduction,  Electsic,  S  II.,  where  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  measure 
the  velocities  of  many  ions  by  direct  visual  observation.  The 
results  go  to  show  that,  where  the  existence  of  complex  ions  is 
not  indicated  by  varying  transport  numbers,  the  observed 
velocities  agree  with  those  calculated  on  Kohlrausch's  theory. 

Dissociatum  Theory. — ^The  verification  of  Kohlrausch's  theory 
of  ionic  velocity  verifies  also  the  view  of  electrolysis  which  regards 
the  electric  current  as  due  to  streams  of  ions  moving  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  liquid  and  carrying  their  opposite  electric 
charges  with  them.  There  remains  the  question  how  the 
necessary  migratory  freedom  of  the  ions  is  secured.  As  we  have 
seen,  Grotthus  imagined  that  it  was  the  electric  forces  which 
sheared  the  ions  past  each  other  and  loosened  the  chemical 
bonds  holding  the  opposite  parts  of  each  dissolved  molecule 
together.  (Hausius  extended  to  electrolysis  the  chemical  ideas 
which  looked  on  the  opposite  parts  of  the  molecule  as  always 
chan^ng  partners  independently  of  any  electric  force,  and  re- 
gardol  the  function  of  the  current  as  merely  directive.  Still,  the 
necessary  freedom  was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  interchanges 


which  the  solvent  can  pass  but  the  solution  cannot,  the  solvent 
will  enter  till  a  certain  equilibrium  pressure  is  reached.  This 
equilibrium  pressure  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution, 
and  thermodynamic  theory  shows  that,  in  an  ideal  case  of 
perfect  separation  between  solvent  and  solute,  it  should  have  the 
same  value  as  the  pressure  which  a  number  of  molecules  equal 
to  the  number  of  solute  moleodes  in  the  solution  would  exert  if 
they  o>uId  exist  as  a  gas  in  a  space  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sdu- 
tion,  provided  that  the  space  was  large  enough  (s.e.  the  solution 
dilute  enough)  for  the  intermolecular  forces  between  the  diasdved 
particles  to  be  inappreciable.  Van  't  Hoff  pointed  out  that 
measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  confirmed  this  value  in  the 
case  of  dilute  solutions  of  cane  sugar. 

•  Thermodynamic  theory  also  indicates  a  connexion  between 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  and  the  depression  of  its 
freezing  point  and  its  vapour  pressure  compared  with  those  of  the 
pure  solvent.  The  freezing  points  and  vapour  pressures  of  solu- 
tions ofsugararealso  in  conformity  with  the  theoretical  numbers. 
But  when  we  pass  to  solutions  of  mineral  salts  and  acids — to 
solutions  of  electrolytes  in  fact— we  find  that  the  observed  values 
of  the  osmotic  pressures  and  of  the  allied  phenomena  are  greater 
than  the  normal  values.  Arrhenius  pointed  out  that  these 
exceptions  would  be  brought  into  line  if  the  ions  of  electrolytes 
were  imagined  to  be  separate  entities  each  capable  of  producing 
its  own  pressure  effects  just  as  would  an  ordinary  dissolved 
molecule. 

Two  relations  are  suggested  by  Arrhenius'  theory,  (i)  In 
very  dilute  solutions  of  simple  substances,  where  only  one  kind  of 
dissociation  is  possible  and  the  dissociation  of  the  ions  is  complete, 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  particles  necessary  to  produce 
the  observed  osmotic  effects  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
ions  given  by  a  molecule  of  the  salt  as  shown  by  its  dectrical 
properties.  Thus  the  osmotic  pressure,  or  the  depression  of  the 
freeang  point  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  should,  at 
extreme  dilution,  be  twice  the  normal  value,  but  of  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  three  times  that  value,  since  the  potassium 
salt  contains  two  ions  and  the  add  three,  (a)  As  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solutions  increases,  the  ionization  as  measured 
electrically  and  the  dissociation  as  measured  osmoUcally  might 
decrease  more  or  less  together,  though,  since  the  thermodynamic 
theory  only  holds  when  the  solution  is  so  dilute  that  the  dissolved 
particles  are  beyond  each  other's  sphere  of  action,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  this  second  relation  is  valid  through  any  appreci- 
able range  of  concentration. 

At  present,  measurements  of  freezing  point  are  more  con- 
venient and  accurate  than  those  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  we  may 
test  the  validity  of  Akrhenius'  relations  by  their  means.  The 
theoretical  value  for  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  a 
dilute  solution  per  gramme-equivalent  of  solute  per  litre  is 
1-857*  C.  Completely  ionized  solutions  of  salts  with  two  ion« 
should  givtf  double  this  number  or  3-714*',  while  electrolytes 
with  three  ions  should  have  a  value  of  5-  57*. 

The  following  results  are  given  by  H.  B.  Loomis  for  the 
concentration  of  o-ox  gramme-molecule  of  salt  to  one  thousand 
grammes  of  water.    The  salu  tabulated  are  those  of  which  the 
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cquivsknt  omductivity  reaches  a  limiting  value  indicating  that 
complete  ionization  b  leached  as  dilution  is  increased.  With 
fuch  salts  alone  is  a  valid  comparison  possible. 

MoUctdar  Dtprtssums  ofUu  Freezing  PoitiL 
Electrolytes  tritk  two  loms, 

Poussittm  chloride  .  3-60  Nitric  acid     .     .     .  yjx 

Sodium  chloride  .  3*67  Potaaaium  nitrate    .  3*46 

Focaasium  hydrate  •  371  Sodium  nitrate  '.  3-5S 

Hydrochloric  add  .  3'6i  Ammonium  nitrate  •  ysfi 

EleUrelytes  vilh  three  I<ms, 

Sulphuric  acid     .     .  4*49      Calcium  chloride .     .   5*0is 
Sodium  sulphate  .     .  5*09       Magnesium  chloride  •  5*08 

At  the  concentration  used  by  Loomis  the  electrical  coi^ 
doctivity  indicates  that  the  ionization  is  not  complete,  particu- 
Uriy  in  the  case  of  the  salts  with  divalent  ions  in  the  second  list. 
Allowing  for  incomplete  ionization  the  general  concordance 
of  these  numbers  with  the  theoretical  ones  is  very  striking. 

The  measurements  of  freezing  points  of  solutions  at  the  extreme 
dilution  necessary  to  secure  complete  ionization  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  has  been  overcome  only  in  a  research 
initiated  by  E.  H.  Griffiths.^  Results  have  been  obtained  for 
solutions  of  sugar,  where  the  experimental  number  is  1*858, 
and  for  potassium  chloride,  which  gives  a  depression  of  3*720. 
Tliese  numbers  agree  with  those  indicated  by  theory,  viz.  1*857 
and  3-714,  with  astonishing  exactitude.  We  ttiay  take  Arrhenius' 
first  rdation  as  established  for  the  case  of'potassium  chloride. 

The  second  relation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  strict  consequence 
<rf  theory,  and  experiments  to  examine  it  must  be  treated  as 
an  investigation  of  the  limits  within  which  solutions  are  dilute 
within  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  word,  rather  than  as  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  It  is  found  that  divergence 
has  begun  before  the  concentration  has  become  great  enough 
to  enable  freezing  points  to  be  measured  with  any  ordinary 
apparatus.  The  freezing  point  curve  usually  lies  below  the 
dectricad  one,  but  approaches  it  as  dilution  is  increased.* 

Returning  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  relation, 
which  deals  with  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  ions  and 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  particles  in  dilute  solution, 
one  caution  is  necessary.  In  simple  substances  like  potassium 
chloride  if  seems  evident  that  one  kind  of  dissociation  only 
is  possible.  The  electrical  phenomena  show  that  there  are  two 
ions  to  the  molecule,  and  that  these  ions  are  electrically  charged. 
Correqxmding  with  this  result  we  find  that  the  freezing  point  of 
dilute  solutions  indicates  that  two  pressure-producing  particles 
per  mokcule  are  present.  But  the  converse  relation  does  not 
necessarily  folbw.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  body  in  solution 
to  be  dissociated  into  non-electrical  parts,  which  would  give 
osmotic  pressure  effects  twice  or  three  times  the  normal  value, 
but,  being  uncharged,  would  not  act  as  ions  and  impart  electrical 
conductivity  to  the  solution.  L.  Kahlenbeig  (/otir.  Pkys.  CAem. , 
1901,  V.  344,  2902,  vi.  43)  has  found  that  solutions  of  diphenyl- 
amine  in  methyl  cyanide  possess  an  excess  of  pressure-producing 
paiticics  and  jret  arc  non-conductors  of  electricity.  It  is  possible 
that  In  complicated  organic  substances  we  might  have  two 
kinds  of  dissociation,  electrical  and  non-electrical,  occurring 
simultaneously,  while  the  possibility  of  the  association  of  mole- 
cules accompanied  by  the  electrical  dissociation  of  some  of  them 
into  new  parts  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  pointed 
oat  that  no  measurements  on  osmotic  pressures  or  freezing  points 
can  do  more  than  tell  us  that  an  excess  of  particles  is  present; 
such  ^^riments  can  throw  no  light  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  those  particles  are  electrically  charged.  That  question 
can  only  be  answered  by  examining  whether  or  not  the  particles 
move  in  an  electric  field. 

The  dissociation  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  the 

osmotic  pressure  relations.    But  not  oidy  has  it  explained 

satisfactorily  the  dcctrical  properties  of  solutions,  but  it  seems 

to  be  the  only  kiu>wn  hypothesis  which  is  consistent  with  the 

experimental  relation  between  the  concentration  of  a  solution 

aad  its  electrical  conductivity  (see  Conduction,  Electuc, 

I  BrU,  Ass.  Ref.,  1906.  Section  A,  Presidential  Address. 

'  See  Theory  rf  Solution,  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham  (190a),  p.  328. 


I  II.,  "  Nature  of  Electrolytes  ")•  It  is  probable  that  the 
electrical  effects  constitute  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  dissociated 
ions  of  such  a  body  as  potassium  chloride  are  not  in  the  same 
condition  as  potassium  and  chlorine  in  the  free  state.  The  ions 
are  associated  with  very  large  electric  charges,  and,  whatever 
their  exact  relations  with  those  charges  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  energy  of  a  system  in  such  a  state  must  be  different  from 
its  energy  when  unelectrified.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  even  a  compound  as  stable  in  the  solid  form  as  potassium 
chloride  should  be  thus  dissociated  when  dissolved.  Again, 
water,  the  best  electrolytic  solvent  known.  Is  also  the  body  of 
the  highest  specific  Inductive  capacity  (dielectric  constant), 
and  this  property,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  will  reduce 
the  forces  between  electric  charges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
may  therefore  enable  two  ions  to  separate. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  electrolytic  solutions  at  once  explains 
many  well-known  phenomena.  Other  physical  properties  of 
these  solutions,  such  as  density,  colour,  optical  rotatory  power, 
&c.,  like  the  conductivities,  are  addiliM,  i.e,  can  be  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  corresponding  properties  of  the  parts. 
This  again  suggests  that  these  par  ts  are  independent  of  each  other. 
For  Instance,  the  colour  of  a  salt  solution  is  the  colour  obtained 
by  the  superposition  of  the  coloun  of  the  ions  and  the  colour 
of  any  undissodated  salt  that  may  be  present.  All  copper  salts 
In  dilute  solution  are  blue,  which  is  therefore  the  colour  of  the 
copper  ion.  Solid  copper  chloride  is  brown  or  yellow,  so  that  Its 
concentrated  solution,  which  contains  both  Ions  and  undissodated 
molecules,  is  green,  but  changes  to  blue  as  water  is  added  and 
the  ionization  becomes  complete.  A  series  of  equivalent  solutions 
all  containing  the  same  coloured  Ion  have  absorption  spectra 
which,  when  photographed,  show  identical  absorption  bands 
of  equal  intensity.*  The  colour  changes  shown  by  many  sub- 
stances which  are  used  as  Indicators  (q.v.)  of  acids  or  alkalis  can 
be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  para-nltrophenol  has  colour- 
less molecules,  but  an  intensely  yellow  negative  Ion.  In  neutral, 
and  still  more  In  acid  solutions,  the  dissodation  of  the  Indicator 
is  practically  nothing,  and  the  liquid  is  colourless.  If  an  alkali 
is  added,  however,  a  highly  dissociated  salt  of  para-nltrophenol 
is  formed,  and  the  yellow  coknir  is  at  once  evident.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  litmus,  both  the  ion  and  the  undissodated 
molecule  are  coloured,  but  in  different  ways. 

Electrolytes  possess  the  power  of  coagulating  solutions  of 
colloids  such  as  albumen  and  arsenious  sulphide.  The  mean 
values  of  the  relative  coagulative  powers  of  sulphates  of  mono-, 
dl-,  and  tri-valent  metals  have  bieen  shown  experimentally  to 
be  approximatdy  in  the  ratios  x  :35:xo23.  The  dissociation 
theory  refers  this  to  the  action  of  electric  charges  carried  by  the 
free  ions.  If  a  certain  minimum  charge  must  be  collected  in 
order  to  start  coagulation,  it  will  need  the  conjunction  of  611 
monovalent,  or  311  divalent,  to  equal  the  effect  of  sn  trivalent 
ions.  The  ratios  of  the  coagulative  powers  can  thus  be  calculated 
to  be  x:x:x^,  and  putting  x«33  we  get  z  :3a :  1024,  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  the  numbers  observed.* 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  dissociation  theory  to 
the  case  of  fused  salts  remains.  While  it  seems  dear  that  the 
conduction  in  this  case  is  carried  on  by  ions  similar  to  those  of 
solutions,  since  Faraday's  kws  apply  equally  to  both,  it  does 
not  follow  necessarily  that  senu'-permanent  dissodation  is  the 
only  way  to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  dissodation  in  the  case  of  soluU'ons  does  not  apply  to  fused 
salts,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  thdr  case,  a  series  of  molecular 
interchanges,  somewhat  like  Grotthus's  chain,  may  represent 
the  mechanism  of  conduction. 

An  Interesting  reUtion  appears  when  the  dectrolytic  con- 
ductivity of  solutions  is  compared  with  thdr  chemical  activity. 
The  readiness  and  speed  with  which  dectrolytes  react  are  In 

•  W.  Ostwald.  ZeiU,  physihaL  Chemie,  189a,  vol.  ix.  p.  579; 
T.  Ewan.  Phil.  Jjtag.  (5),  1892.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  317;  G.  D.  Uvctng, 
Canute  Phtl.  Trans,.  1900.  vol.  xviii.  p.  298. 

?Si  vi'  &  ^JiF^y-  -^^'"•fl'  of  Physiology,  1899,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  288; 
and  W.  C  D.  Whetham  PhU,  Mag.,  Novimberi899. 
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gharp  contrast  with  the  difRcuIty  experienced  in  the  case  of 
non-electrolytes.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  chemical  relations 
of  electrolytes  indicates  that  it  is  always  the  electrolytic  ions 
that  are  concerned  in  their  reactions.  The  tests  for  a  salt, 
potassium  nitrate,  for  example,  are  the  tests  not  for  KNO),  but 
for  its  ions  K  and  NO9,  and  in  cases  of  double  decomposition 
it  is  always  these  ions  that  are  exchanged  for  those  of  other 
substances.  If  an  element  be  present  in  a  compound  otherwise 
than  as  an  ion,  it  is  not  interchangeable,  and  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  usual  tests.  Thus  neither  a  chlorate,  which  contains  the 
ion  CIO3,  nor  monochloracetic  acid,  shows  the  reactions  of 
chlorine,  though  it  is,  of  course,  present  in  both  substances; 
again,  the  sulphates  do  not  answer  to  the  usual  tests  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  sulphur  as  sulphide.  The  chemical 
activity  of  a  sulMtance  is  a  quantity  which  may  be  measured 
by  different  methods.  For  some  substances  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  independent  of  the  particular  reaction  used.  It  is  then 
possible  to  assign  to  each  body  a  specific  coefficient  of  affinity. 
Arrhenius  has  pointed  out  that  the  coefficient  of  affinity  of  an 
acid  is  proportional  to  its  electrolytic  ionization. 

The  affinities  of  acids  have  been  compared  in  several  ways. 
W.  Ostwald  {Lekrbuek  der  allg.  Chcmit,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1803)  investi- 
gated the  relative  affinities  of  acids  for  potash,  soda  and  ammonia, 
and  proved  them  to  be  independent  of  the  base  used.  The  method 
employed  was  to  measure  the  changes  in  volume  caused  by  the  action. 
His  results  are  given  in  column  I.  of  the  following  table,  the  affinity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  twing  taken  as  one  hundred.  Another  method 
b  to  allow  an  acid  to  act  on  an  insoluble  salt,  and  to  measure  the 
quantity  which  goes  into  solution.  Determinations  have  been  made 
with  calcium  oxalate,  CaCa04-f-HiO,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by 
acids,  oxalic  acid  and  a  soluble  calcium  salt  being  formed.  The 
affinities  of  acids  relative  to  that  of  oxalic  acid  are  thus  found,  so 
that  the  acids  can  be  compared  among  themselves  (column. II.). 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  acetate  bt  allowed  to  stand,  a  slow 
decomposition  goes  on.  This  b  much  quickened  by  the  presence 
of  a  little  dilute  acid,  though  the  acid  itself  remains  unchanged.  It 
is  found  that  the  influence  of  different  acids  on  this  action  is  pro- 
portional to  their  specific  coefficients  of  affinity.  The  results  of  this 
method  are  given  in  column  III.  Finally,  in  column  IV.  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  normal  solutions  of  the  acids  have  been  tabulated. 
A  t>etter  basis  of  comparison  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the 
limiting  conductivity,  but  since  the  conductivity  of  acids  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  mobility  of  the  hydrcwen  ions,  its  limiting  \'alue  is  nearly 
the  same  for  all,  and  the  generairesult  of  the  comparison  would  be 
unchanged. 


Add. 


Hydrochloric    .     .     .     . 

Nunc 

Sulphuric  »••... 
Formic  •••■•. 
Acetic  ...'.•«- 
Propionic  .  .  .  .  • 
Monochloracetic  •  •  • 
Dichloracetic  •  •  •  p 
Trichloracetic  •  •  •  • 
Malic  ^  .  .  •  .  •  • 
Tartaric  «  •  «  •  • 
Succinic 


I. 


too 
102 
68 
4.0 

1>2 
I'l 

34 
82 
3-0 

5-3 
o*i 


II. 


100 

no 

67 

i-o 

5-I 
18 

63 

JO 

6-3 

0'2 


III. 


100 

9» 

74 
1-3 
03 
0-3 

4-3 
23*0 

68-7 

1-2 

23 

OS 


IV. 


100 
99-6 
65-1 
17 
0'4 
03 
4-9 

253 
62-3 

1-3 
2-3 
0-6 


It  must  \x  rememt)ered  that,  the  solutions  not  being  of  quite  the 
same  strength,  these  numbers  are  not  strictly  comparaDle.  and  that 
the  experimental  difficulties  involved  in  the  chemical  measurements 
are  considerable.  Nevertheless,  the  remarkable  general  agreement 
of  the  numbers  in  the  four  columns  is  quite  enough  to  show  the 
intimate  connexion  between  chemical  activity  and  electrical  con- 
ductivity. We  may  take  it,  then,  that  only  that  portion  of  these 
bodies  u  chemically  active  which  b  electrolytically  active — that 
ionization  b  necessary  for  such  chemical  activity  as  we  are  dealing 
with  here,  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  electrolytic  conductivity. 

The  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  eouilibrium  have  been  applied  to 
the  case  of  the  dissociation  of  a  substance  into  its  ions.  Xet  x  be 
the  number  of  molecules  which  dissocbte  per  second  when  the 
number  of  undissociatcd  molecules  in  unit  volume  is  unity,  then 
in  a  dilute  solution  where  the  molecules  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  xp  b  the  number  when  the  concentrstion  is  p.  Recombination 
can  onlv  occur  when  two  ions  meet,  and  since  the  frequency  with 
which  tnb  will  happen  b,  in  dilute  solution,  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  ionic  concentration,  we  shall  get  for  the  number  of 
molecules  re-formed  in  one  second  y<f^  where  q  is  the  number  of  dis- 
locuted  molecules  in  one  cubic  centimetre.  When  there  b  equili- 
brium, *P^y^.  If  M  be  the  molecular  conductivity,  and  it^  its  value 
at  infinite  dilution,  the  fractional  number  of  molecules  dissociated  b 


p/m«o  I  which  we  may  write  as  a.  The  number  of  undissodated  mole 
cules  b  then  l  —  «,so  that  if  V  be  the  volume  of  the  solution  containing 
1  gramme*molecule  of  the  dissolved  substance,  we  get 

g-a/Vandp-(i-a)/V, 
hence  x(i-a)  V-ya'/V", 


and 


W=^ 


'-^constant— A. 


Thb  constant  k  gives  a  numerical  value  for  the  chemical  affinity 
and  the  equation  should  represent  the  effect  of  dilution  on  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  binary  electrolytes. 

In  the  case  of  substances  like  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  where  the 
dissocutton  is  very  small,  1  —a  is  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  only 
varies  slowly  with  dilution.  The  equation  then  becomes  a'/V  *  k,  or 
a  "  V^t  so  that  the  molecular  conductivity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  dilution.  Ostwald  has  confirmed  the  equation 
by  observation  on  an  enormous  numtwr  of  weak  adds  (Zeits. 
physikal.  CkemU,  1888,  ii.  p.  278:  1889,  iiL  pp.  170,  241,  360). 
Thus  in  the  case  of  cyanacetic  actd,  while  the  volume  V  chai»cd  by 
doubling  from  16  to  1024  litres,  the  values  of  k  were  o*oo  C376,  373. 
374t  36it  362,  361,  368).  The  mean  values  of  h  for  other  common 
acids  were — formic,  0*0000214;  acetic.  o*ooooi8o,*  monochlor- 
acetic, 0-00155;  dichloracetic,  0*051;  trichloracetic,  i*2i;  pro- 
pionic, 0*0000134.  From  these  numbers  we  can.  by  help  of  the 
equation,  calculate  the  conductivity  of  the  acids  for  any  dilution. 
Tne  value  of  ib,  however,  does  not  keep  constant  so  satisfactorily  in  the 
case  of  highly  dissociated  substances,  and  empirical  formulae  have 
been  constructed  to  represent  the  effect  of  dilution  on  them.  Thus 
the  values  of  the  expressions  «'/(l  — a  VV)  (Rudolphi,  Zeils.  physikal. 
Ckemie,  1895.  vol.  xvii.  p.  38s)  and  aV(i-«)'V  (van  'c  Hoff,  ihid., 
189s,  vol.  xviii.  p.  yio)  are  found  to  keep  constant  as  V  changes^ 
Van  't  Hoff's  formula  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  frequency  of  dis- 
sociation as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  concentration  of  the 
molecules,  and  the  frequency  of  recombination  as  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  concentration  of  the  ions.  An  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  the  usual  dilution  law  in  these  cases  may  be  given  if  we 
remember  that,  while  the  electric  forces  between  bodies  like  un- 
dissociatcd molecules,  each  associated  with  equal  and  opposite 
charges,  will  vaiy  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance,  the 
forces  bietween  dissociated  ions,  each  carrying  one  charge  only,  will 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  forces 
between  the  tons  of  a  stronpiv  dissodated  solution  will  thus  be  con- 
siderable at  a  dilution  whicn  makes  forces  between  undissodated 
molecules  quite  insensible,  and  at  the  concentrations  necessary  to 
test  Ostwald's  formula  an  electrolyte  will  be  far  from  dilute  in  the 
thermodynamic  sense  of  the  term,  which  implies  no  appreciate 
intermolecuUr  or  interionic  forces. 

When  the  solutions  of  two  substances  are  mixed,  nmihr  con- 
siderations to  those  given  above  enable  us  to  cakubte  the  resultant 
changes  in  dissociation.  ^See  Arrhenius,  loc.  ciL)  The  simplest 
and  most  important  case  is  that  of  two  electnriytes  having  one 
ion  in  common,  such  as  two  adds.  It  b  evident  that  the  undis- 
socbted  part  of  each  acid  must  eventually  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  free  hydrogen  ions,  and,  if  the  concentrations  are  not  such  as 
to  secure  this  condition,  readjustment  must  occur.  In  order  that 
there  should  bt  no  change  in  the  states  of  dissocution  on  mixing, 
it  b  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  should  be  the  same  in  each  separate  solution.  Such  solutions 
were  called  by  ArrheniuB  "  isohydric."  The  two  solutions,  then, 
will  so  act  on  each  other  when  mixed  that  they  become  isohydric. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  one  very  active  acid  like  hydrochloric, 
in  which  dissociation  is  nearly  complete,  another  like  acetic,  in 
which  it  is  very  small.  In  order  that  the  solutions  of  these  should  be 
isohydric  and  the  concentrations  of  the  hydrogen  ions  the  same, 
we  must  have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  feebly  dissodated  acetic 
acid,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  strongly  dissodated  hydro- 
chloric, and  in  such  proportions  alone  will  equilibrium  be  possible. 
This  explains  the  action  of  a  stroi^  add  on  the  salt  of  a  weak  acid. 
Let  us  allow  dilute  sodium  acetate  to  react  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Some  acetic  add  is  formed,  and  thb  process  will  go  on  tUI 
the  solutions  of  the  two  adds  are  isohydric:  that  b.  till  the  dv^ 
sociated  hydrogen  ions  are  in  equilibrium  with  both.  In  order 
that  thb  should  hold,  we  have  seen  that  a  considerable  quantitv 
of  acetic  acid  must  be  present,  so  that  a  corresponding  amount  01 
the  salt  will  be  decomposed,  the  quantity  twing  greater  the  less 
the  acid  b  dissocbted.  Thb  "  replacement  "  of  a  "  weak  "  acid 
by  a  "  strong ' '  one  isa  matter  of  common  observation  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  Similar  investigations  applied  to  the  general  case  o( 
chemical  equilibrium  lead  to  an  expression  of  exactly  the  same  form 
as  that  given  by  C.  M.  Guldberg  and  P.Waage,  which  b  universally 
accepted  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  facts. 

The  temperature  coeffident  of  conductivity  has  approximatdy 
the  same  value  for  most  aqueous  salt  solutions.  It  decreases 
both  as  the  temperature  b  raised  and  as  the  concentration  U 
increased,  ranging  from  about  3-5%  per  degree  for  extremely 
dilute  solutions  {i.e,  practically  pure  water)  at  o*  to  about  1*5 
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for  concentiated  Mludoiis  at  18*.  For  adds  its  value  is  usually 
nther  kss  than  for  salts  at  equivalent  concentrations.  The 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  conductivity  of  solutions  depends 
on  (i)  the  ionixatlon,  and  (a)  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
liquid  to  the  passage  of  the  ions,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  called 
the  ionic  fluidity.  At  extreme  dilution,  when  the  ionization  is 
comi^ete,  a  variation  in  temperature  cannot  change  its  amount. 
The  rise  of  conductivity  with  temperature,  therefore,  shows 
that  the  fluidity  becomes  greater  when  the  solution  is  heated. 
As  the  concentration  is  increased  and  un-ionised  molecules  are 
fonned,  a  change  in  temperature  begins  to  affect  the  ionisation 
IS  wdl  as  the  fluidity.  But  the  temperature  coeflident  of 
conductivity  is  now  generally  less  than  before;  thus  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  ionisation  must  be  of  opposite  sign  to  its 
effect  on  fluidity.  The  ionisation  of  a  solution,  then,  is  usually 
diminished  by  raising  the  temperature,  the  rise  in  conductivity 
being  due  to  the  greater  increase  in  fluidity.  Nevertheless,  in 
oertaok  cases,  the  temperature  coeflident  of  conductivity  becomes 
negative  at  high  temperatures,  a  solution  of  phosphoric  add, 
for  examine,  reaching  a  maximum  conductivity  at  75*  C. 

The  dissociation  theory  gives  an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  no  heat-change  occurs  when  two  neutral 
salt  s(rfutions  are  mixed.  Since  the  salts,  both  before  and  after 
mixture,  exist  mainly  as  dissociated  ions,  it  is  obvious  that  large 
thermal  effects  can  only  appear  when  the  state  of  dissociation 
of  the  products  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  reagents.  Let 
OS  ccmsidcr  the  case  of  the  neutralisation  of  a  base  by  an  add 
in  the  light  of  the  dissodation  theory.  In  dilute  solution  such 
substances  as  hydrochloric  add  and  potash  are  almost  completdy 
dissodated,  so  that,  instead  of  representing  the  reaction  as 

Ha+KOH-KO+HA 
«c  mutt  write 

+    -+-+- 
H+a+K+OH-K+a+HiO. 

The  ions  K  and  CI  suffer  no  change,  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  add 
sod  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  of  the  potash  unite  to  form  water,  which 
is  only  very  sU^tly  dissociated.  The  heat  liberated,  then,  is 
abaost  exdusiinely  that  produced  by  the  formation  of  water 
hom  its  ions.  An  exactly  similar  process  occurs  when  any 
stzon^y  dissociated  add  acts  on  any  strongly  dissociated  base, 
10  that  in  all  such  cases  the  heat  evolution  should  be  approxi- 
Dutdy  the  same.  This  U  fully  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of 
Jtilios  Thomsen,  who  found  that  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  one 
gnmrne-mdecule  of  a  strong  base  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a 
strong  add  was  nearly  constant,  and  equal  to  13,700  or  13,800 
calories.  In  the  case  of  weaker  adds,  the  dissodation  of  which 
b  kss  complete,  divergences  from  this  constant  value  will  occur, 
for  some  oif  the  molecules  have  to  be  separated  into  thdr  ions. 
For  instance,  sulphuric  add,  which  in  thie  fairly  strong  solutions 
used  by  Thomsen  b  only  about  half  dissociated,  gives  a  higher 
vslue  for  the  heat  of  neutraUzation,  so  that  heat  must  be  evolved 
iriien  it  b  ionized.  The  heat  of  formation  of  a  substance  from 
its  ions  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  that  evolved  when  it  is 
formed  from  its  dements  in  the  usual  way,  since  the  energy 
associated  with  an  ion  is  different  from  that  possessed  by  the 
atoms  of  the  dement  in  their  normal  state.  We  can  calculate 
the  heat  of  formation  from  its  ions  for  any  substance  dissolved 
ia  a  given  liquid,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  coeffident 
of  ionization,  by  means  of  an  application  of  the  well-known 
thennodynamical  process,  which  also  gives  the  Utent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  when  the  temperature  coeffident  of  its 
vapour  pressure  is  known.  The  heats  of  formation  thus  obtained 
nay  be  dther  positive  or  negative,  and  by  using  them  to  supple- 
ssent  the  heat  of  formation  of  water,  Arrhenius  calculated  the 
total  heats  of  neutralization  of  soda  by  different  adds,  some  of 
them  only  sUghtly  dissociated,  and  found  values  agredng  well 
with  observation  {Zeits.  physikat.  Ckemit^  1889,  4,  p.*  96;  and 

«*9a,  9.  p.  339). 

VsUnc  Cdls. — ^When  two  metallic  conductors  are  placed  in 
sn  dectrolyte,  a  current  will  6ow  through  a  wire  connecting 
them  provided  that  a  difference  of  any  kind  exists  between  the 
two  conductors  in  the  nature  dther  of  the  metals  or  of  the 


portions  of  the  electrolyte  which  surround  them.  A  current 
can  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  metals  in  the  same 
dectrolyte,  of  two  metals  in  different  dectrolytes,  of  the  same 
metal  in  different  dectrolytes,  or  of  the  same  metal  in  solutions 
of  the  same  electrolyte  at  different  concentrations.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  prindples  of  energetics  {q.v.),  any  change  which 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  total  available  energy  of  the  system 
will  tend  to  occur,  and  thus  the  necessary  and  suffident  condition 
for  the  production  of  dectromotive  force  is  that  the  available 
energy  of  the  system  should  decrease  when  the  current  flows. 

In  order  that  the  current  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
dectromotive  force  of  the  cell  remain  constant  during  action,  it 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  changes  in  the  cell,  chemical  or 
other,  which  produce  the  current,  should  ndther  destroy  the 
difference  between  the  dectrodes,  nor  coat  dther  electrode 
with  a  non-conducting  layer  through  which  the  current  cannot 
pass.  As  an  example  of  a  fairly  constant  cell  we  may  take  that 
of  Daniell,  which  consists  of  the  electrical  arrangement — zinc  | 
zinc  sulphate  solution  |  copper  sulphate  solution  |  o>pper,-*the 
two  solutions  being  usually  separated  by  a  pot  of  porous  earthen- 
ware. When  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  connected  through 
a  wire,  a  current  flows,  the  conventionally  positive  dectricity 
passing  from  copper  to  zinc  in  the  wire  and  from  zinc  to  copper 
in  the  cell.  Zinc  dissolves  at  the  anode,  an  equal  amount  of 
zinc  replaces  an  equivalent  amount  of  copper  on  the  other  side 
of  the  porous  partition,  and  the  same  amount  of  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode.  This  process  involves  a  decrease  in 
the  available  energy  of  the  system,  for  the  dissolution  of  zinc 
gives  out  more  energy  than  the  separation  of  copper  absorbs. 
But  the  internal  rearrangements  which  accompany  the  produc- 
tion of  a  current  do  not  cause  any  change  In  the  original  nature 
of  the  dectrodes,  fresh  zinc  being  exposed  at  the  anode,  and 
copper  being  deposited  on  copper  at  the  cathode.  Thus  as  long 
as  a  moderate  current  flows,  the  only  variation  in  the  cell  is  the 
appearance  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  liquid  on  the  copper  side  of  the 
porous  wall.  In  spite  of  this  appearance,  however,  while  the 
supply  of  copper  is  maintained,  copper,  bdng  more  easily 
separated  from  the  solution  than  zinc,  is  deposited  alone  at  the 
cathode,  and  the  cell  remains  constant. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  condition  for  change  in 
a  system  is  that  the  total  available  energy  of  the  whole  system 
should  be  decreased  by  the  change.  We  must  consider  what 
change  is  allowed  by  the  mechanism  of  the  system,  and  deal  with 
the  sum  of  all  the  alterations  in  energy.  Thus  in  the  Daniell  cell 
the  dissolution  of  copper  as  well  as  of  zinc  would  increase  the 
loss  in  available  energy.  But  when  zinc  dissolves,  the  zinc 
ions  carry  their  electric  charges  with  them,  and  the  liquid  tends 
to  become  positively  dectrified.  The  electric  forces  then  soon 
stq;>  further  action  unless  an  equivalent  quantity  of  positive 
ions  are  removed  from  the  solution.  Hence  zinc  can  only  dissolve 
when  some  more  easily  separable  substance  is  present  in  solution 
to  be  removed  pari  passu  with  the  dissolution  of  zinc.  The 
mechanism  of  such  systems  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment 
devised  by  W.  Ostwald.  Plates  of  platinum  and  pure  or  amal- 
gamated zinc  are  separated  by  a  porous  pot,  and  each  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  same  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  metal 
more  oxidizable  than  zinc,  such  as  potassium.  When  the  plates 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  wire,  no  current  flows, 
and  no  appredable  amount  of  zinc  dissolves,  for  the  dissolution 
of  zinc  would  involve  the  separation  of  potassium  and  a  gain 
in  available  energy.  If  sulphuric  add  be  added  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  zinc,  these  conditions  are  unaltered  and  still  no 
zinc  is  dissolved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  few  drops  of  acid 
be  phued  in  the  vessel  with  the  [^atinum,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
appear,  and  a  current  flows,  zinc  dissolving  at  the  anode,  and 
hydrogen  bdng  liberated  at  the  cathode.  In  order  that  positively 
electrified  ions  may  enter  a  solution,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
other  positive  ions  must  be  removed  or  negative  ions  be  added, 
and,  for  the  process  to  occur  spontaneously,  the  possible  action 

I  at  the  two  electrodes  must  involve  a  decrease  in  the  total  avail- 
able energy  of  the  system. 
Considered  thermodynamically,  voltaic  cells  must  be  divided 
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Into  reversible  and  non-reventble  syitems.  If  the  slow  pro- 
cesses  of  diffusion  be  ignored,  the  DanieU  cell  already  described 
maybetakenasatypeofareveniblecelL  Let  an  electromotive 
force  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  he  applied  to  it  in  the  reverse 
direction.  When  the  applied  electromotive  force  is  diminished 
by  an  infinitesimal  amount,  the  cell  produces  a  current  in  the 
usual  direction,  and  the  ordinary  chemical  changes  occur.  If 
the  external  electromotive  force  exceed  that  of  the  cell  by  ever 
so  little,  a  current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  all  the 
former  chemical  changes  are  reversed,  copper  dissolving  from 
the  coi^ier  plate,  while  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  plate.  The 
cell,  together  with  this  balancing  electromotive  force,  is  thus 
a  reversible  system  in  true  equilibrium,  and  the  thermodynamical 
reasoning  applicable  to  such  systems  can  be  used  to  examine  its 
properties. 

Now  a  well-known  relation  connects  the  available  energy  of 
a  reversible  system  with  the  corresponding  change  in  its  total 
internal  energy. 

The  available  energy  A  b  the  amomt  of  external  work  obtainable 
by  an  inSnitctimal,  reversible  change  in  the  system  which  occur* 
at  a  constant  temperature  T.  If  I  be  the  chan^  in  the  internal 
energy,  the  relation  referred  to  gives  us  the  equation 

A-I+TCrfA/JT), 
where  JA/iT  denotes  the  rate  of  change  of  the  available  energy 
of  the  system  per  degree  change  in  temperature.  During  a  small 
electric  transfer  through  the  cell,  the  external  work  done  is  Ee, 
where  E  is  the  electromotive  force.  If  the  chemical  changes  which 
occur  in  the  cell  were  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel  without 
the  pqfocmancc  of  electrical  or  other  work,  the  chaose  in  enersy 
wouia  be  measured  by  the  heat  evirfved.  Since  the  final  state  of  the 
system  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  processes  of  the  cell, 
the  same  amount  of  heat  must  give  a  measure  of  the  change  in 
internal  energy  when  the  cell  is  in  action.  Thus,  if  L  denote  the  heat 
corresponding  with  the  chemical  changes  associated  with  unit 
electric  tranaier,  L*  will  be  the  heat  correspondinjg  with  an  electric 
transfer  «,  and  will  also  be  equal  to  the  cliange  m  internal  energy 
of  the  celL    Hence  we  get  the  equation 

E£'U+Te(iEidT)  or  E-L+T(rfE/rfT). 

as  a  particular  case  of  the  jseneral  thermod^^namic  equation  of 
available  energy.  This  equation  was  obtained  in  different  ways  by 
J.  Willard  Gibbs  and  H.  von  Helmholtz. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  dE/dT  is  zero,  that  b,  when  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  cell  does  not  change  with  tempefatiire, 
the  dectromotive  force  u  measured  by  the  heat  of  reaction  per  unit  oi 
electrochemical  change.  The  earliest  formulation  of  the  subject, 
due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  assumed  that  this  relation  was  true  in  all  cases, 
and,  cakulated  in  this  way,  the  electromotive  force  of  Daniell's 
cell,  which  happens  to  possess  a  very  small  temperature  coefficient, 
was  found  to  agree  with  observation. 

When  one  gramme  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
1670  thermal  units  or  calories  are  evolved.  Hence  for  the  electro* 
chemical  unit  of  zinc  or  0*003388  gramme,  the  thermal  evolution  is 
5>66  calories.  Similarly,  the  neat  which  accompanies  the  dissolution 
of  one  electrochemical  unit  of  copper  is  3*00  calories.  Thus,  the 
thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  resultant  electrochemical  change  in 
Daniell's  cell  is  5-66— 3-oo»2*66  cakxies.  The  dynamical  equivalent 
of  the  calorie  is  4*  18  X  lo'  ergs  or  C.G.S.  units  of  work,  and  therefore 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  should  be  i •■  12  X 10^  C.CSb  units 
or  I'lia  volts — a  close  agreement  with  the  experimental  result  of 
about  1*08  volts.  For  cells  in  which  the  electromotive  force  varies 
with  temperature,  the  full  equation  given  by  Gibbs  and  Helmholtz 
has  abo  been  confirmed  experimentally. 

As  stated  above,  an  electromotive  force  b  set  up  whenever 
there  b  a  difference  of  any  kind  at  two  electrodes  immersed 
in  electrolytes.  In  ordinary  celb  the  difference  b  secured  by 
using  two  disdmilar  metab,  but  an  electromotive  force  exists 
if  two  pbtes  of  the  same  metal  are  placed  in  solutions  of  different 
substances,  or  of  the  same  substance  at  different  concentrations. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  dissolve  in  the 
more  dilute  solution  b  greater  than  its  tendency  to  dissolve  in 
the  more  concentrated  solution,  and  thus  there  b  a  decrease  in 
avaibble  energy  when  metal  dissolves  in  the  dilute  solution  and 
separates  in  equivalent  quantity  from  the  concentrated  solution. 
An  electromotive  force  b  therefore  set  up  in  thb  direction,  and, 
if  we  can  calculate  the  diange  in  available  energy  due  to  the 
processes  of  the  cell,  we  can  foretell  the  value  of  the  electro- 
motive force.  Now  the  effective  change  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  current  b  the  concentration  of  the  more  dilute  solution  by 
the  diMoltttioa  of  metal  in  it,  and  the  dflution  of  the  originally 


stronger  solution  by  the  separation  of  metal  from  iL  We  nay 
imagine  these  changes  reversed  in  two  ways.  We  may  evaporate 
some  of  the  solvent  from  the  solution  which  has  become  weaker 
and  thus  reconcentratc  it,  condensing  the  vapour  on  the  solu- 
tion which  had  become  stronger.  By  thb  reasoning  Hdmholtx 
showed  how  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  work  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  imagine  the  processes  due  to  the  dectrkal 
transfer  to  be  reversed  by  an  osmotic  operation.  Solvent  may 
be  supposed  to  be  squeezed  out  from  the  solution  which  has 
become  more  dilute  through  a  semi-permeable  wall,  and  throng 
another  such  wall  allowed  to  mix  with  the  solution  which  in 
the  dectrical  operation  had  become  more  concentrated.  Again, 
we  may  calcukte  the  osmotic  wori^  done,  and,  if  the  whole  cyde 
of  operations  be  supposed  to  occur  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  osmotic  work  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  electrical 
work  of  the  first  operation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that  the  electrical  work  E# 
b  given  by  the  equation 

where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  solution  used  and  p  its  osmotic  pressure. 
When  the  solutions  may  be  taken  as  effectively  dilute,  so  that  the 
gas  bws  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  thb  rebtion  reduces  to 

where  »  b  the  number  of  ions  given  by  one  nxrfecule  of  the  salt,  r  the 
transport  ratio  of  the  anion.  R  the  gas  constant,  T  the  abaolute 
temperature,  y  the  total  valency  of  the  anions  ditained  from  one 
molecule,  and  ci  and  Cn  the  concentrations  of  the  two  solutiotts. 

If  we  take  as  an  example  a  concentration  cell  in  which  stiver  plates 
are  pbccd  in  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  one  of  which  b  ten  times  as 
strong  as  the  other,  thb  equation  gives 

E-o-o6oXiQ^C.G.S.  uniu 
■■o-ote  volts. 

W.  Nemstf  to  whom  this  theory  is  due.  determined  the  electroowtive 
force  of  thu  cell  experimentally,  and  found  the  value  0'055  volt. 

The  logarithmic  formube  for  these  concentration  oeUs  in- 
dicate that  theoretically  their  electromotive  force  can  be  increased 
to  any  extent  by  diminishing  without  limit  the  concentration 
of  the  more  dilute  solution,  log  cjct  then  becoming  very  great. 
Thb  condition  may  be  realized  to  some  extent  in  a  manner  that 
throws  light  on  the  general  theory  of  the  voltaic  cell.  Let  us 
consider  the  anangement-^lver  |  silver  chloride  with  potassium 
chloride  solution  |  potassium  nitrate  solution  |  silver  nitrate 
solution  I  silver.  Silver  chloride  b  a  very  insoluble  substance, 
and  here  the  amount  in  solution  is  still  further  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  excess  of  chlorine  ions  of  the  potassium  salt.  Thus 
silver,  at  one  end  of  the  cell  in  contact  with  many  silver  ions  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution,  at  the  other  end  b  in  contact  with  a 
liquid  in  which  the  concentration  of  those  ions  b  very  small 
indeed.  The  result  b  that  a  high  electromotive  force  b  set  up, 
which  has  been  calcuUted  as  0*52  volt,  and  observed  as  o  51  volt. 
Again,  Hittorf  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  a  cyanide  round  a 
copper  electrode  is  to  combine  with  the  o^per  ions.  The  con- 
centration of  the  simple  copper  ions  b  then  so  much  diminished 
that  the  copper  pbte  becomes  an  anode  with  regard  to  ainc. 
Thus  the  cell — copper  |  potassium  cyanide  solution  |  potassium 
sulphate  solution— zinc  sulphate  solution  f  zinc— gives  a  current 
which  carries  copper  into  sdution  and  deposits  zinc  In  a  similar 
way  silver  could  be  made  to  act  as  anode  with  respect  to  cadmium. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  of  an  ordinary 
chemical  cell  such  as  that  of  DanieU  depends  on  the  concentration 
of  the  solutions  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the  metals.  In 
ordinary  cases  possible  changes  in  the  concentrations  only  affect 
the  electromotive  force  by  a  few  parts  in  a  hundred,  but,  by 
means  such  as  those  indicated  above,  it  b  possible  to  produce 
such  immense  differences  in  the  concentrations  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  cell  is  not  only  changed  apprecbbly  but  even 
reversed  in  direction.  Once  more  we  see  that  it  b  the  total 
impending  change  in  the  available  energy  of  the  system  which 
controb  the  dectromotive  force. 

Any  'reveruble  cell  can  theoretically  be  employed  as  an 
accumubtor,  though,  in  practice,  conditions  of  general  oon* 
venience  are  more  sought  after  than  thermodynamic  effidency. 
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Hie  effective  ekctnunotive  force  of  the  oommon  lead  accunm- 
Utor  (f.9.)  is  less  than  that  requixtd  lo  charge  it.  This  drop  in 
the  elKtromotive  force  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cell  is  not 
RveruUe.  F.  Dokzalek,  however,  has  attributed  the  difference 
to  mechanical  hindrances,  which  prevent  the  equalisation  of 
idd  concentration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes, 
rather  than  to  any  essentially  irreversible  chemical  action.  The 
fact  that  the  Gibbs-Hdmholta  equation  is  found  to  apply  also 
indicates  that  the  lead  accumulator  is  approximately  reversible 
in  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  term. 

PdariMoH&n  and  OnUaU  Difference  of  PoientuU. — ^If  we  connect 
together  in  series  a  sing^  Daniell's  cell,  a  galvanometer,  and  two 
platinum  electrodes  dipping  ^to  acidulated  water,  no  visible 
chemical  decomposition  ensues.  At  first  a  considerable  current 
b  indicated  by  the  galvanometer;  the  deflexion  soon  diminishes, 
however,  and  finally  becomes  very  smalL  If,  instead  of  using 
a  stn^  Daniell's  cell,  we  emi^oy  some  source  ot  electromotive 
force  which  can  be  varied  as  we  please,  and  gradually  raise  its 
intensity,  we  shall  find  that,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  value, 
about  1*7  volt,  a  permanent  current  of  considerable  strength 
flows  through  the  solution,  and,  after  the  initial  period,  shows 
no  signs  of  decrease.  This  current  is  accompanied  by  chemical 
decomposition.  Now  let  us  disconnect  the  platinum  plates 
bom  the  battery  and  join  them  directly  with  the  galvanometer. 
A  current  will  flow  for  a  while  in  the  reverse  direction;  the  system 
(rf  plates  and  acidulated  water  through  which  a  current  has  been 
passed,  acts  as  an  accumulator,  and  will  itself  yield  a  current  in 
return.  These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  existence  of  a 
reverse  dectromotive  force  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum  plates. 
Only  when  the  applied  electromotive  force  exceeds  this  reverse 
force  of  polarization,  will  a  permanent  steady  current  pass 
throa^  the  liquid,  and  visible  chemical  decomposition  proceed. 
It  seems  that  this  reverse  electromotive  force  of  polarization  is 
doe  to  the  deposit  on  the  electrodes  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
products  of  diemical  decomposition.  Differences  between  the 
two  electrodes  are  thus  set  up,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  an 
ekctnnnotive  force  will  therefore  exist  between  them.  To  pass 
a  steady  current  in  the  direction  opposite  to  this  electromotive 
ioice  of  polarization,  the  applied  electromotive  force  E  must 
exceed  that  of  polarization  E',  and  the  excess  E-E'  is  the 
effective  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit,  the  current  .being, 
in  acGwdance  with  Ohm's  law,  proportional  to  the  applied 
efectromotive  force  and  represented  by  (E  -  EO/  Rt  where  R  is 
a  constant  called  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

When  we  use  platinum  electrode  in  acidulated  water,  hydrogen 
sad  oxygen  are  evolved.  The  opposing  force  of  polarization  is 
about  1*7  volt,  but,  when  the  plates  are  disconnected  and  used 
as  a  source  of  current,  the  electromotive  force  they  give  is  only 
about  1-07  volt.  This  irreversibility  is  due  to  the  work  required 
to  evohre  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  surface  of  bright  platinum 
phtcs.  If  the  plates  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of  platinum 
black,  in  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  minimum  deromposition  point  is  1*07  volt,  and  the 
process  is  reversible.  If  secondary  effects  are  eliminated,  the 
deposition  of  metals  also  is  a  reversible  process;  the  decomposi- 
tioo  voltage  b  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  which  the  metal 
itself  gives  when  going  into  solution.  The  phenomena  of  polariza- 
tioo  are  thus  seen  to  be  due  to  the  changes  of  surface  produced, 
sad  are  correlated  with  the  differences  of  potential  which  exist 
at  any  suriace  of  separation  between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte. 

Many  experinients  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  separating 
the  two  potential-differences  which  must  exist  in  any  cell  made 
of  two  metab  and  a  liquid,  and  of  determining  each  one  in- 
dividuaay.  If  we  regard  the  thermal  effect  at  each  junction 
u  a  measure  of  the  potential-difference  there,  as  the  total 
t^ennal  effect  in  the  cell  undoubtedly  is  of  the  sum  of  its  potential- 
differences,  in  cases  where  the  temperature  coefllicient  u  negligible, 
tbe  beat  evolved  on  solution  of  a  metal  should  give  the  electrical 
potential-difference  at  its  surface.  Hence,  if  we  assume  that, 
in  the  Daniell's  cell,  the  temperature  coefficients  are  negligible 
U  the  individual  contacts  as  well  as  in  the  cell  as  a  whole,  the 
*Vi  of  the  potential-difference  ought  to  be  the  same  at  the  surface 


of  the  zinc  as  it  b  at  the  surface  of  the  copper.  Since  zinc  goes 
into  solution  and  copper  comes  out,  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cell  will  be  the  difference  between  the  two  effects.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  b  commonly  thought  that  the  single  potential- 
differences  at  the  surface  of  metab  and  electrolytes  have  been 
determined  by  methods  based  on  the  use  of  the  capiUary  electro- 
meter and  on  others  depending  on  what  b  called  a  dropping 
electrode,  that  b,  mercury  dropping  rapidly  into  an  electrolyte 
and  forming  a  cell  with  the  mercury  at  rest  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  By  both  these  methods  the  single  potentbl-differences 
found  at  the  surfaces  of  the  zinc  and  copper  have  opposite  signs, 
and  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  ceU  b  the 
sum  of  the  two  effects.  Which  of  these  conflicting  views  repre- 
sents the  truth  still  remains  uncertain. 

Diffwion  of  EUdrdyUs  and  Contaci  Difference  of  Potential 
between  Liquids. — ^An  application  of  the  theory  of  ionic  velocity 
due  to  W.  Nernst  ^  and  M.  PUnck*  enables  us  to  calcubte  the 
diffusion  constant  of  dissolved  electrolytes.  According  to  the 
molecular  theory,  diffusion  b  due  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  the  dissolved  substance  through  the  liquid.  When  the  dissolved 
molecules  are  uniformly  dbtributed,  Uie  osmotic  pressure  will 
be  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the  solution,  but,  if  the 
concentration  vary  from  point  to  point,  the  pressure  will  vary 
also.  There  must,  then,  be  a  rebtion  between  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  concentration  and  the  osmotic  pressure  gradient,  and  thus 
we  may  consider  the  osmotic  pressure  gradient  as  a  force  driving 
the  solute  through  a  viscous  medium.  In  the  case  of  non- 
electrolytes  and  of  all  non-ionized  molecules  thb  analogy  com- 
pletely represents  the  facts,  and  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  can 
be  deduced  from  it  alone.  But  the  ions  of  an  electrolytic  solution 
can  move  independently  through  the  liquid,  even  when  no  current 
flows,  as  the  consequences  of  Ohm's  bw  indicate.  The  ions 
will  therefore  diffuse  independently,  and  the  faster  ion  will 
travel  quicker  into  pure  water  in  contact  with  a  solution.  The 
ions  carry  their  charges  with  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  b 
found  that  water  in  contact  with  a  solution  takes  with  respect 
to  it  a  positive  or  negative  potential,  according  as  the  positive 
or  negative  ion  traveb  the  faster.  Thb  process  will  go  on  until 
the  simultaneous  teparation  of  electric  charges  produces  an 
electrostatic  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  further  separation 
of  ions.  We  can  therefore  calcubte  the  rate  at  which  the  salt 
as  a  whole  will  diffuse  by  examining  the  conditions  for  a  steady 
transfer,  in  which  the  ions  diffuse  at  an  equal  rate,  the  faster 
one  being  restrained  and  the  slower  one  urged  forward  by  the 
electric  forces.  In  thb  manner  the  diffusion  constant  can 
be  calcubted  in  absolute  units  (HCla2-49,  HNOsi-3*a7, 
NaCl>*i*i3),  the  unit  of  time  being  the  day.  By  experiments 
on  diffusion  thb  constant  has  been  found  by  Scheffer,  and  tJie 
numbers  observed  agree  with  those  calculated  (HQ«S'3o, 
HNOi-j-aa,  NaCl-iii). 

As  we  have  seen  above,  when  a  solution  b  pbced  in  contact 
with  water  the  water  will  take  a  positive  or  negative  potentbl 
with  regard  to  the  solution,  according  as  the  cation  or  anion  has 
the  greater  specific  velocity,  and  therefore  the  greater  initbl 
rate  of  diffusion.  The  difference  of  potential  between  two 
solutions  of  a  substance  at  different  concentrations  can  be  calcu- 
bted from  the  equations  used  to  give  the  diffusion  constants. 
The  resulu  give  equations  of  the  same  logarithmic  form  as  those 
obtained  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  theory  of  con- 
centration celb  described  above,  and  have  been  verified  by 
experiment. 

The  contact  differences  of  potentbl  at  the  interfaces  of  metab 
and  electrolytes  have  been  co-ordinated  by  Nernst  with  those 
at  the  surfaces  of  separation  between  different  liquids.  In 
contact  with  a  solvent  a  metal  b  supposed  to  possess  a  definite 
solution  pressure,  analogous  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  liquid. 
Metal  goes  into  solution  in  the  form  of  electrified  ions.  The 
liquid  thus  acquires  a  positive  charge,  and  the  metal  a  negative 
charge.  The  electric  forces  set  up  tend  t6  prevent  further 
separation,  and  finally  a  state  of  equilibrium  b  reached,  when  no 

*  Zeits.  physikal.  Chan.  2,  p.  613. 

*  Wied.  Ann.,  1890,  40.  p.  561. 
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removed  by  voliiic  action.  On  the  uutogy  between  this  caie 
and  that  ol  the  inieilace  between  two  sotutiona,  Nemil  has 
arrived  at  similar  loguitbDilc  eipiesiioiu  lor  tbe  diSrrence  ol 
polenlial,  vhicb  becona  propoctional  to  log  (Pi/Pi)  wbere  Pi 
is  taken  to  mtan  tbt  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  [n  tbe 

stance  of  the  metal  itself.  On  these  lines  the  equations  of  coo- 
cctilrttion  ceil5|  deduced  above  on  leu  hypotbetjcal  grounds, 
may  be  legalned. 

Tkinry  if  Eltclrans, — Our  views  of  the  nature  of  the  ions  of 
elecliolytes  have  been  extended  by  the  application  oT  the  ideas 
o[  the  relations  between  matter  and  electtidty  obtained  by  the 
iludy  of  electric  conduction  thiougb  gases.  The  Inteipretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  conduction  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  kDonledge  previously  acquired  of  conduction  through 
Uquids;  the  newer  subject  is  now  reaching  a  position  whence 
itcanrepayitsdebtto  the  older. 

Sir  }.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  (see  CondcctiOh,  Electuc, 
i  111.)  that  the  negative  ions  in  certain  cases  of  gaseous  con- 
duction are  much  more  mobile  than  the  conespondiDg  positive 
ions,  and  possess  a  mass  of  about  the  one-thouiaadlh  part  of 
that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  These  negalivepsrticlesoi  corpuscles 
seem  to  be  tbe  uitimate  units  of  negative  electricity,  and  nuy  be 
identified  with  the  electrons  required  by  the  theories  of  H.  A. 
LorentzandSir.J.Larmor.  A  body  containing  an  excess  of  these 
particles  is  negatively  electrified,  and  is  positively  electrified  if 
it  has  parted  with  some  of  its  normal  number.  An  electric 
current  consists  of  a  moving  stream  of  electrons.  In  gases  the 
electrons  sornetimes  travel  alone,  but  in  liquids  they  are  always 
attached  to  matter,  (nd  their  motion  involves  the  movement  of 
chemical  aloms  or  groups  of  atoms.  An  atom  with  an  extra 
corpuscle  is  a  univalent  negative  ion,  an  atom  with  one  corpuscle 
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if  the  more  imponant  papers  oh  «#iv  ^v^-^k  -^^^  »-fn 
C"  Harper's  Siria  at  Sdtntifit  Utmniri  in  EltclnlylU 
in)  iBd  tie  MaUtnTiary at StlUimdtgtl  Several 
joumaii  arr  pubushed  specially  to  deal  with  physical  chemistry,  of 
which  efeclmehemlstry  wrms  an  important  part.  Among  them  may 
be  Bealianed  (he  ZiiUcllrifl  ttr  tliyiiluladit  Chtmit  (Leipiig) ; 
and  the  Jtumal  if  Plmital  Clitmiilry  (Cornell  UniversityfrTn 
these  periodicals  will  be  found  new  worii  on  the  subject  and 
abstraeti  of  papers  which  appear  in  other  physical  and  chemical 
puhllcstiani.  (W.  C.  D.  W.) 

ELECIROMAaHEnni,  that  branch  ot  physical  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  interconnexion  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  with  the  production  of  magnetism  by  means  of 

History. — The  foundation  was  laid  by  the  observation  first 
made  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (i777-iSsi),  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Copenhagen,  who  discovered  in  iSso  that 
a  wire  uniting  thepoles  or  lermioal  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  has  the 
properly  of  affecting  a  magnetic  needle '  (see  ELicniciiy). 

>  In  the  .1  Hiuli  sf  Pkamtpky  tor  November  iSs  i  <•  a  long  article 
entitled  "  ElecIrDmainFliim  ''  by  Oei>t«l,  in  which  be  give*  a 
detailed  account  of  hii  diicovery.  Me  had  bis  thought!  turned  to 
it  as  far  back  as  tSij,  but  not  until  the  30th  of  Jidy  iS»  bad  he 
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ire  o(  tbe  wire  itself 
ts  due  to  tbe  dtcttfc 

ia  modem  language. 
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placedunderibetiBedle,  the  north  pole  deviates  to  the  light  hand; 
if  the  conductor  is  doubled  back  over  the  needle,  the  etiects  of 
the  two  sides  of  tbe  loop  are  added  together  aod  the  deflection  is 
increased-  These  results  are  summed  up  in  the  mnemmiic  rule: 
Imapae  yeiirsdf  immming  ia  tkc  ctmducU)r  mlk  Uu  currtMl,  Ikat 
is,  mning  14  IMe  diratum  of  the  posUite  datricUy,  wiih  your  face 
Imardi  l/it  mainilk  Hodh,'  Pu  turli  Pelt  mill  Hit*  derialt  It 
your  left  kand.  The  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  cbd  tbae- 
fore  reveal  the  eiislence  of  an  electric  current  in  a  neighboutin( 

instruments  called  galvanometers  {q.t.). 

Immediately  after  Oersted's  discovery  was  -annoonccd, 
D.  F.  J.  Arago  and  A.  M.  Amp^  btgan  irtvcatigatioiu  on  the 
subject  of  electromagnetism.  On  the  iSth  of  September  iSio, 
Amp^  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Sdences  ia  Paris, 
In  which  he  announced  that  the  voltaic  pile  itself  affected  > 
magnetic  needle  as  did  the  uniting  wire,  and  be  showed  that  tbe 
effects  In  both  cases  were  consistent  with  tbe  theory  that  electric 
current  was  a  circulation  round  >  dmitt,  and  equivalent  in 
magnetic  effect  tn  a  very  short  magnet  with  axis  placed  at  right 
an^ea  to  the  plane  of  the  drctiit.  He  then  propounded  his 
brilliant  hypothesis  that  the  magnetization  of  iron  wax  due  to 
molecular  clccltic  currents.  This  suggested  to  Arago  that  win 
wound  Into  a  helix  carrying  electric  current  should  magnetiie 
a  steel  needle  placed  in  the  Interior.  In  the  .4hii.  Ckim.  (tS», 
published  a  paper  entitled  "Experiences  relatives 
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voltalque,  _  .     _  . 

even  though  of  copper,  could  magnetiie  steel  needles  placed 
across  it,  and  if  plunged  into  iron  filings  it  attracted  them.  About 
tbe  same  time  Sir  Humphry  Davy  sent  a  communication  to  Dr 
W.  H.  Wollaston,  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  iGlh  of 
November  iSio  (reproduced  in  the  Aim^s  tj  Pkiltialihy  lor 
August  iSii,  p.Si),  "  On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by 
Electricity,"  in  which  he  announced  his  independent  discovciy 
of  the  same  fact.  With  a  large  battery  of  100  pain  of  [dates  at 
the  Royal  Insiituiion,  he  found  in  October  iSio  that  the  uniting 
wire  became  strongly  magnetic  and  that  inn  filings  clung  to  it; 
also  that  steel  needles  placed  across  tlie  wire  were  permanently 
magneliied.  He  placed  1  sheet  of  glass  over  the  wire  and 
sprinkling  iron  fiKngs  on  it  saw  that  they  arranged  tbemselve* 
instrBightlioesat  right  angles  to  the  wire.  He  then  proved  that 
liCyden  jar  discliarges  could  produce  the  same  eSecta.  Ampiic 
and  Arago  then  seem  to  have  eiperimenled  together  and  magne- 
tiied  a  steel  needle  wrapped  in  paper  which  was  enclosed  in  ■ 
helical  wire  conveying  a  current.  All  these  facta  were  rendered 
~  ilelligibte  when  it  was  seen  that  a  wire  when  conveying  a 
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Lmnmding  and  linked  with  the  electric  circuit.  Since 
a  magnetic  pole  tends  to  move  along  a  line  of  magnetic  rort:c  it 
was  obvious  that  ft  should  revolve  round  a  wire  conveying  ■ 
current.  Toeihihit  thisfact  involved,  however,  much  ingenuity. 
It  was  first  acromplished  by  Famday  in  October  iSii  lEiptr. 
Ra.  ii.  p.  tj/).  Since  the  action  is  reciprocal  a  cumot  free  to 
move  tends  to  revolve  round  a  magnetic  pole.  The  fact  is  most 
easily  shown  by  a  small  piece  ot  appatatus  made  as  follows: 
la  a  glass  cylinder  (see  fig.  i)  like  a  lamp  chimney  an  fitted  twtf 
coriis.  Through  the  bottom  one  is  passed  the  north  end  of  a  bat- 
magnet  whicb  projects  up  above  a  little  mercury  lying  In  the 
Corfu    Through  tbe  top  tnrk  b  passed  one  end  of  a  wire  from  a 
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Fig.  I. 


battery,  and  a  piece  of  wire  m  the  cylinder  is  flexibly  connected 
to  it,  the  lower  end  of  this  last  piece  just  touching  the  mercury. 
When  a  current  is  passed  in  at  the  top  wire  and  out  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar  magnet,  the  loose  wire  revolves  round  the  magnet 
,^-,^^  pole.  All  text-books  on  physics  contain  in  their 
"'"■'''—  chapters  on  electromagnetism  full  accounts  of 
various  forms  of  this  experiment. 

In  2825  another  important  step  forward  was 
taken  when  William  Sturgeon  (X783-X8S0)  of 
London  produced  the  electromagnet.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  horseshoe-shaped  bar  of  soft  iron, 
coated  with  varnish,  on  which  was  wrapped  a 
spiral  cofl  of  bare  copper  wire,  the  turns  not 
touching  each  other.  When  a  voltaic  current 
was  passed  through  the  wire  the  iron  became  a 
powerful  magnet,  but  on  severing  the  con- 
nexion with  the  battery,  the  soft  iron  lost 
immediately  nearly  all  its  magnetism.' 

At  that  date  Ohm  had  not  announced  his 
law  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  investigators  to  find  that 
Sturgeon's  electromagnet  could  not  be  operated 
at  a  distance  through  a  long  circuit  of  wire 
with  such  good  results  as  when  close  to  the 
battery.  Peter  Barlow,  in  January  1825,  published  in  the 
EdUibwgk  Philosophical  Journal,  a  description  of  such  an 
experiment  made  with  a  view  of  applying  Sturgeon's  electro- 
magnet to  telegraphy,  with  results  which  were  unfavourable. 
Sturgeon's  experiments,  however,  stimulated  Joseph  Henry 
(f>.)  in  the  United  States,  and  in  183 1  he  gave  a  description 
^  a  method  of  winding  electromagnets  which  at  once  put  a  new 
face  upon  matters  {SiUiMaH*s  Journal^  1831, 19,  p.  400).  Instead 
of  insulating  the  iron  core,  he  wrapped  the  copper  wire  round 
with  silk  and  wound  in  numerous  turns  and  many  layers  upon 
the  iron  horseshoe  in  such  fashion  that  the  current  went  round 
the  iron  always  in  the  same  direction.  He  then  found  that  such 
an  electromagnet  wound  with  a  long  fine  wire,  if  worked  with  a 
battery  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  in  series,  could  be 
operated  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  thus  produced  what 
were  called  at  that  time  inUnsity  electromagnets,  and  which 
sobsequcntly  rendered  the  electric  telegraph  a  possibility.  In 
fact,  Henry  established  in  1831,  in  Albany,  U.S.A.,  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  in  1835  at  Princeton  even  used  an 
earth  return,  thereby  anticipating  the  discovery  (1838)  of  C.  A. 
Stdnhcil  (i  801-1870)  of  Munich. 

Inventors  were  then  incited  to  construct  powerful  electro- 
magnets as  tested  by  the  weight  they  could  carry  from  their 
armatures.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  magnet  for  Yale  College, 
U.S.A.,  which  lifted  3000  lb  {Silliman's  Journal,  1831,  ao,  p.  201), 
and  one  for  Princeton  which  lifted  3000  with  a  very  small 
battery.  Amongst  others  J.  P.  Joule,  ever  memorable  for  his 
investigations  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  gave  much 
suention  about  1838-1840  to  the  construction  of  electromagnets 
aad  succeeded  in  devising  some  forms  remarkable  for  their 
lifting  power.    One  form  was  constructed  by  cutting  a  thick 

soft  iron  tube  longitudinally 
into  two  equal  parts.  Insu- 
lated copper  wire  was  then 
wound  longitudinally  over 
one  of  both  parts  (see  fig.  a) 
and  a  current  sent  through 
the  wire.  In  another  form 
Fio.  2.  two  iron  disks  with  teeth  at 

right  angles  to  the  disk  had 
insulated  wire  wound  zigzag  between  the  teeth;  when  a  current 
was  sent  through  the  wire,  the  teeth  were  so  magnetized  that 
tbey  were  alternately  N.  and  S.  poles.  If  two  such  similar  disks 
were  placed  with  teeth  of  opposite  polarity  in  contact,  a  very 
luge  foice  was  required  to  detach  them,  and  with  a  magnet  and 

*  See  Trans,  Sec.Arts,  1835. 4},  p.38.  in  which  a  figure  of  Sturgeon'* 
dectromagnct  it  pvcn  as  welfas  of  other  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
which  the  Society  granted  him  a  premium  and  a  silver  roedaL 


armature  weighing  in  all  ii*57S  lb  Joule  found  that  a  weight 

of  2718  was  supported.    Joule's  papers  on  this  subject  will  be 

found  in  his  CoUecled  Papers  published  by  the  Physical  Society 

of  London,  and  in  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,  X838-Z841, 

vols.  2-6. 

The  Magnetic  Circuit. — ^The  phenomena  presented  by  the  electro- 
magnet are  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  the  notion  of  the  magnetic 
circuit.    Let  us  consider  a  thin  circular  sectioned  ring  of  iron  wire 
wound  over  with  a  solenoid  or  spiral  of  insulated  copper  wire  through 
which  a  current  of  electricity  can  be  passed.    If  the  solenoid  or  wire 
windings  existed  alone,  a  current  having  a  strength  A  amperes 
passed  through  it  would  create  in  the  interior  of  the  solenoid  a 
magnetic  force  H,  numerically  equal  to  4r/io  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  windings  N  on  the  solenoid,  and  by  the  current  in  amperes 
A,  and  divided  by  the  mean  length  of  the  solenoid  /,  or  H  "4rAN/io/. 
The  product  AN  is  called  the  *'  ampere-turns  "  on  the  solenoid. 
The  product  Hi  of  the  magnetic  force  H  and  the  length  /  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  called  the  "  machetomotive  force  "  in  the  magnetic 
circuit,  and  from  the  above  formuu  it  is  seen  that  the  magnetomotive 
force  denoted  by  (M.M.F.)  is  equal  to  4*  io(  —  i*35  neariy)  times 
the  ampere-turns  (A.N.)  on  the  exciting  coil  or  solenoid.    Otherwise 
(A.N.)  ■■o-8(M.M J^.).    The  magnetomotive  force  is  res^ardcd  as 
creating  an  effect  called  magnetic  flux  (Z)  in  the  magnetic  circuit, 
just  as  electromotive  force  C.M.F.  produces  electric  current  (A)  in 
the  electric  circuit,  and  as  by  Ohm's  law  (see  Elbctrokinetics)  the 
current  varies  as  the  E.M.F.  and  inversely  as  a  quality  of  the  electric 
circuit  called  its  **  resistance,"  so  in  the  magnetic  circuit  the  mag- 
netic flux  varies  as  the  magnetomotive  force  and  inversely  as  a 
3uality  of  the  magnetic  circuit  called  its  "  reluctance."    The  great 
ifference  between  the  electric  circuit  and  the  magnetic  circuit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  electric  resistance  ofa.  solid  or  liquid 
conductor  is  independent  of  the  current  and  affected  only  by  the 
temperature,  the  magnetic  reluctance  varies  with   the  magnetic 
flux  and  cannot  be  denned  except  by  means  of  a  curve  which  shows 
its  value  for  different  flux  densities.    The  quotient  of  the  total 
magnetic  flux,  Z,  in  a  circuit  by  the  cross  section,  S,  of  the  circuit  is 
called  the  mean  "  flux  density,"  and  the  reluctance  of  a  magnetic 
circuit  one  centimetre  long  and  one  square  centimetre  in  cross 
section  is  called  the  "  reluctivity  "  of  the  material.    The  relation 
between  reluctivity  p^i/ir  masnctic  force  H,  and  flux  density  B, 
is  defined  by  the  equation  H  ■■  pB,  from  which  we  have  H/  ■■  Z  (aZ/s)  " 
M.M.F.  acting  on  the  drcuit.    Again,  nnce  the  ampere-turns  (AN) 
on  the  circuit  are  equal  to  o*8  times  the  M.M.F.,  we  have  finally 
AN// "0*8(Z/mS).    This  eiquation  tells  us  the  exciting  force  reckoned 
in  ampere-turns,  AN,  which  must  be  put  on  the  ring  core  to  create 
a  total  magnetic  flux  Z  in  it,  the  ring  core  having  a  mean  perimeter  / 
and  cross  section  S  and  reluctivity  p~  i/m  corresponding  to  a  flux 
density  Z/S.    Hence  before  we  can  make  use  of  the  equation  for 
practical  purposes  we  need  to  possess  a  curve  for  the  particular 
material  snowing  us  the  value  of  the  reluctivity  corresponding  to 
various  values  of  the  possible  flux  denuty.    The  reciprocal  of  p  is 
usually  called  the  "  permeability  "  of  the  material  and  denoted  by  11. 
Curves  showing  the  relation  of  i/p  and  Z  S  or  1*  and  B,  are  called 
"  permeability  curves."    For  air  and  all  other  non-magnetic  matter 
the  permeabOity  has  the  same  value,  taken  arbitrarily  as  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  the  permeability  may 
in  some  cases  reach  a  value  of  2000  or  2500  for  a  value  of  B — 5000  in 
C.G.S.  measure  (see  Units,  Physical).    The  process  of  taking  these 
curves  consists  in  sending  a  current  of  known  strength  through  a 
sdenoid  of  known  number  of  turns  wound  on  a  circular  iron  ring  of 
known  dimensions,  and  observing  the  time-integral  of  the  secondary 
current  produced  in  a  secondary  circuit  of  known  turns  and  resistance 
R  wound  over  the  iron  core  N  times.    The  secondary  electromotive 
force  is  by  Faraday's  law  (see  Elbctrokinetics)  equal  to  the  time 
rate  of  change  of  the  total  flux,  or  E^NdZldl.    but  by  Ohm's 
law  E^Rdqldt,  where  q  is  the  quanti^  of  electricity  set  flowing  in 
the  secondary  circuit  by  a  change  dZ  in  the  co-linked  total  flux. 
Hence  if  2Q  represents  this  total  quantity  of  electricity  set  flowing 
in  the  secondai^  circuit  by  suddenly  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  flux  Z  in  the  iron  core  we  must  have 

RQ-NZorZ-RQ/N. 

The  measurement  of  the  total  quantity  of  electricity -Q  can  be 
made  by  means  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer  (q.v.),  and  the  resistance 
R  of  the  secondary  circuit  includes  that  of  the  coil  wound  on  the 
iron  core  and  the  galvanometer  as  well.  In  this  manner  the  value 
of  the  total  flux  Z  and  therefore  of  Z/S  «  B  or  the  flux  density,  can  be 
found  for  a  given  magnetizing  force  H,  and  this  last  quantity  is 
determined  when  we  know  the  magnetizing  current  in  the  solenoid 
and  its  turns  and  dimensions.  The  curve  which  delineates  the  relation 
of  H  and  B  is  called  the  magnetization  curve  for  the  material  in 
question.    For  examples  of  these  curves  see  Macnbtism. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  non-homogeneous  magnetic  circuit 
travened  by  one  and  the  same  total  magnetic  flux  Z  is  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  magnetomotive  forces  acting  in  the  circuit  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  factor  o-o.  the  total  flux  in  the  circuit, 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  reluctances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit. 
If  then  the  circuit  consists  of  materials  of  dilierent  permeability 
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and  it  is  desired  to  knowthe  ampere-turns  required  to  produce  a  given 
toul  of  flux  round  the  circuit,  we  have  to  calculate  from  the  magnet- 
ization curves  of  the  material  of  each  part  the  necessary  magneto- 
motive forces  and  add  these  forces  together.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  predetermination  of  the  field  windings  of 
dynamo  magnets  was  first  made  by  Drs  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson  (PkU. 
Trans.,  1886,  177.  P-  33>). 

We  may  illustrate  the  prindplet  of  this  predetermination  by  a 
simple  example.  Suppose  a  ring  of  iron  has  a  mean  diameter  of 
10  cms.  and  a  cross  section  of  3  sq.  cms.,  and  a  transverse  cut  on  air 

Kp  made  in  it  i  mm.  wide.  Let  us  inauire  the  ampere-turns  to 
put  upon  the  ring  to  create  in  it  a  total  flux  of  34,000  C.G.S.  units. 
The  total  length  of  the  iron  part  of  the  circuit  is  (lOr— o^i)  cms., 
and  its  section  is  3  sq.  cms.,  and  the  flux  density  in  it  is  to  be  13,000. 
From  Table  II.  bekm  we  see  that  the  permeability  of  pure  iron 
corresponding  to  a  flux  density  of  13,000  is  3760.  Hence  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  iron  circuits  is  equal  to 

io»— o«i       330  f^^c       »*. 
37&)X3  "3^^-^-S-  ""^^ 
The  len^h  of  the  air  cap  is  o*i  cm.,  its  section  3  aq.  cms.,  and  its 
permeability  is  unity.    Hence  the  reluctance  of  the  aur  gap  b 

rcrr-rrC.G.S.  unit. 
1X3    30 

Accordingly  the  magnetomotive  force  in  ampere-turns  required  to 
produce  the  required  flux  is  equal  to 

(I       330  \ 
io+3554oj  ■  '**7®  "*^y- 

It  follows  that  the  part  of  the  magnetomotive  force  recjuired  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  narrow  air  gap  is  about  nine  times 
that  required  for  the  iron  alone. 

In  the  above  example  we  have  for  simplicity  assumed  that  the 
flux  in  passing  across  the  air  gap  does  not  spread  out  at  all.  In 
dealing  with  electromagnet  design  in  dynamo  construction  we  have, 
however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  spreading  as  well  as  the 
leakage  of  flux  across  the  circuit  (see  Dynamo).  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  in  order  that  we  may  predict  the  effect  of  a  certain 
kind  of  iron  or  steel  when  used  as  the  core  of  an  elcctroma^et, 
we  must  be  provided  with  tables  or  curves  showing  the  reluctivity 
or  permeability  corresponding  to  various  flux  densities  or— ^hich 
3omes  to  the  same  thing — ^with  (B,  H)  curves  for  the  sample. 

Iron  and  Sted  for  EUdromagnttic  Machinery. — ^In  connexion 
ffrith  the  techoiod  application  of  electromagnets  such  as  those 
used  in  the  field  magnets  of  dynamos  (g.v.),  the  testing  of  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  permeability  has  therefore 
become  very  important.  Various  instruments  called  permea- 
meters  and  hysteresis  metera  have  been  designed  for  this  purpose, 
but  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  and  test  ring  as  above  described.  The  "hysteresis  " 
of  an  iron  or  steel  is  that  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy 
is  dissipated  as  heat  when  the  magnetization  is  reversed  or 
carried  through  a  cyde  (see  Magnetism),  and  it  is  generally 
measured  either  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre  of  metal  per  cycle 
of  magnetization,  or  in  watts  per  Ih  per  50  or  100  cycles 
per  second  at  or  corresponding  to  a  certain  maximum  flux 
density,  say  3500  or  600  C.G.S.  units.  For  the  details  of  various 
forms  of  permeameter  and  hysteresis  meter  technical  books 
must  be  consulted.^ 

An  immense  number  of  observations  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  magnetic  permeabih'ty  of  different  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  the  following  tables  are  given  some  typical  results, 
mostly  from  experiments  made  by  J.  A.  Ewing  (see  Proc.  Inst. 
C.E.t  1896,  126,  p.  185)  in  wUch  the  ballistic  method  wa^ 
employed  to  determine  the  flux  density  corresponding  to  various 
magnetizing  forces  acting  upon  samples  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
form  of  rings. 

The  figures  under  heading  I.  are  values  given  ina  paper  by  A.  W.S. 
Pocklington  and  F.  Lydall  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1893-1893.  52,  pp.  164 
and  328)  as  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
iron  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  by  Colonel  Dyer,  ot  the 
Elswick  Works.  The  substances  other  than  iron  in  this  sample 
were  stated  to  be:  carbon,  trau;  silicon,  trace;  phosphorus, 
none;  sulphur,  0-013%;  manganese,  o*i%.  The  Other  five 
specimens,  II.  to  VI.,  are  samples  of  commercial  iron  or  steel.  No. 
IT.  is  a  sample  of  Low  Moor  bar  iron  forRcd  into  a  ring,  annealed  and 
turned.    No.  III.  is  a  steel  forging  furnished  by  Mr  K.  Jenkins  as  a 

>See  S.  P.  Thompson.  7^  EledromagHet  (London,  1891):  J.  A. 
Fleming.  A  Handbook  for  tJu  EUarwU  Laboratory  and  Testing  Room, 
vol.  3  (London.  1903) ;  J.  A.  Ewins.  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and 
other  Metals  (London,  1903,  3rd  od.). 


sample  of  forged  ingot-metal  for  dynamo  magnets.  No.  IV.  is  a  cted 
casting  for  dynamo  magnets,  unforgcd,  made  by  Messrs  Edgar  Allen 
ft  Company  by  a  special  pneumatic  process  under  the  patents  of 
Mr  A.  Tropenas.    No.  V.  is  also  an  unforged  steel  casting  for  dynaoio 

Tablb  I. — Magnetic  Flux  Density  corresponding  to  variota  Magnet 
i*ing  Forces  in  the  case  of  certain  Samples  of  Iron  amd  Steel 

{Emng). 


Magnnetis- 

ingForcc 

HXCCS. 

Uniu). 

Magnetic  Flux  Density  B  {COS.  Units). 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

5 

13,700 

10,900 

13,300 

4,700 

9.600 

10,900 

10 

14,980 
15.800 

13,130 

14.920 
15,800 

13,350 

13,050 

13J20 

U 

14,010 

14.000 

14.600 

14.350 

30 

16,300 

14.580 

16,380 

15.050 

15.310 

16.000 

;tss 

30 

16,950 

15.280 

16,810 

16,300 

40 

17.350 

16,060 

17.190 

16,800 

16,510 

16,150 

l6,4Bo 

50 

«  • 

17,500 

17.140 

16,900 

60 

•;• 

16.340 

17.750 

17.450 

17.180 

i6,7«o 

i;^ 

•'• 

16,580 

'Z'92<> 

17.750 

17400 
17,630 

17.000 

•  • 

16.800 

18,180 

18,040 

l7.aoo 

90 

•  • 

17,000 

18,390 

18,330 

17,830 
18,030 

17.400 
17.000 

100 

•  • 

17.300 

18,600 

18.430 

magnets,  made  by  Messrs  Samuel  Osborne  ft  Company  by  the 
Siemens  process.  No.  VI.  is  also  an  unforged  steel  casting  for 
dynamo  magnets,  made  1^  Messrs  Fried.  Krupp^  of  Essen. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  and  the  description  of  the  n 
that  the  steel  forgings  and  castings  have  a  remarkably  high 
ability  under  small  magnetizing  force. 

Table  n.  shows  the  magnetic  qualities  of  some  of  th« 
materials  as  found  by  Ewing  when  tested  with  small  'wg'"****'"!^ 
forces. 

Table  W.-^Magnetic  Permeability  of  Samples  of  Iron  amd  Sled  tmder 

Weak  MagnetsMtng  Forces. 


Magnetic  Flux 

Density  B. 
(C.G.S.  Uniu). 

I. 

III. 

VI. 

Pure  Iron. 

Steel  For^ng. 

Steel  Carting.. 

H             M 

".        f" 

"-        *• 

3,000 

0*90      3230 

138     1450 

I*i8     16190 

4.000 
6,000 
8,000 

I'fo    3850 
1-85     3340 

3*30      3480 

1-91     3090 

1-66     3410 

3-38    3530 
^•93    3740 
3*63     3700 

3-15     3790 
3-83     3830 

10,000 

3' 10     3330 

A.05     aaTO 
6-65     1810 

13,000 

4*40      3760 

4-8o     3500 

The  numbers  I.,  1 1 1,  and  VI.  in  the  above  table  refer  to  the 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Table  I. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  low  caibon 
steel  (commonly  called  mild  steel)  have  a  higher  permeability 
than  even  annealed  Swedish  wrought  iron  under  large  magnetiz- 
ing forces.  The  term  sted,  however,  here  used  has  reference 
rather  to  the  mode  of  production  than  the  final  chemical  nature 
of  the  material.  In  some  of  the  mild-steel  castings  used  for 
dynamo  electromagnets  it  appears  that  the  total  foreign  matter, 
including  carbon,  manganese  and  silicon,  is  not  more  than  0.3% 
of  the  whole,  the  material  being  99.7  %  pure  iron.  This  valuable 
magnetic  property  of  steel  capable  of  being  cast  is,  however, 
of  great  utility  in  modem  dynamo  building,  as  it  enables  field 
magnets  of  very  ^eI^  permeability  to  be  constructed,  which  can 
be  fashione4  into  shape  by  casting  instead  of  being  buflt  up  as 
formerly  out  of  masses  of  forged  wrought  iron.  The  curves  in 
fig.  3  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  flux  density  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  magnetization  curve  of  this  mild  cast  steel 
crosses  that  of  Swedish  wrought  iron,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  a 
higher  flux  density  corresponding  to  a  given  magnetixiiig  force 
with  the  steel  than  with  the  iron. 

From  the  same  paper  by  Ewing  we  extract  a  number  of  results 
relating  to  permeabih'ty  tests  of  thin  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel, 
such  as  is  used  In  the  construction  of  dyiuuno  armatures  And 
■  transformer  cores. 

No. VI I.  is  a  specimen  of  good  transformer*pkite,  0*301  millimetiT. 
thick,  rolled  from  Swedish  vron  by  Messrs  Sankey  of  Bilston.  No. 
VIII.  is  a  specimen  of  specially  thin  transformer-plate  rolled  from 
scrap  iron.   No.  IX.  is  a  specimen  of  transformer-fdate  rolled  from 
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iitk  cnrthod,  the  ringi  of  ■liHt'incI 
1  tht  lilt.     Tbr  wire  ring  No.  X.  » 

J  JU.—Pttuuabaily  Tua  tf  Tmufenur  Plait  8nJ  lfg«, 


1 

'3^ 

"Si? 

-sr- 

E 

lO/XW 
11.000 

Hjoo 

0'8i     ujo 
i-M    jSoo 

3-09    »390 

If  15 

IS"         990 

i 

p  ;i 

1  s 

O'M     1470 

il  jE 
i  g 

a.jo    imo 

J'70    ISJO 
1-9*     »p) 

♦■17     1400 

S-4      1670 
!I^      "to 

Tk  aBinben  in  Table  ni.  wtU  illuitnte  the  fact  that  the 
(onuability  >i-B/H  ba>  a  muiinum  value  compoDdiog  to  a 
(mail]  Am  dcnaity.    Tbe  tables  are  alio  eipbuatoiy  of  the  fact 


(bat  mEld  Meet  ha*  graduiUy  rcplarad  Inn  in  tbe  muiuIactuK 
of  dynamo  etecmnugneti  and  mnsfoimei-coRi. 

Broadly  ipeaking,  the  maleiitls  wbich  ate  oon  employed 
in  the  maaiilactute  of  the  coiei  of  dectromagtieu  fot  ledmical 
purpcaefl  of  varioua  kijida  may  be  uid  to  (all  into  three  ctaiscs, 
namdy,  forglDp,  caitings  aad  stamplogs.  la  some  caica  the 
iron  or  itnl  core  which  is  to  be  magaetlzed  a  limply  a  raau  of 
iPDQ  hammered  or  prased  into  shape  by  hydraulic  prenure; 
in  other  cueiil  hu  to  be  luied  and  cast;  and  for  cettiln  other 
purpoKt  it  mult  be  colled  Gnt  into  thin  ibeeti,  which  are  lub' 
>e<iuently  itimped  0111  into  the  required  foima. 

Fot  paiUcuIar  puipoiei  it  is  neceuaiy  to  obtain  tbe  hifho) 


I  high,  or  the 


highest  altainabte  flux  denuly.  This  Ii  generally  tl 
the  electromlgaetl  which  in  employed  ai  the  Geld  magnet)  m 
dynamo  machines.  It  may  generally  be  laid  that  whilit  tbe  belt 
wrought  iron,  luch  as  annealed  Low  Moot  ar  Swedish  iron,  is 
mote  permeable  ior  low,  flui  deniitio  than  tteel  cajtingi,  tbe 
cut  iteel  may  surpass  the  wrought  metal  for  high  flui  deniity. 
Foe  most  electro-technical  putposei  the  best  magnetic  results 
are  given  by  tbe  employment  ol  f oiged  Ingot-irop.  This  material 
is  probably  the  most  permeable  throughout  the  whole  scale  ul 
attainable  llui  densiifei.  I1  is  slightly  lupeiior  to  wrought  iron, 
and  it  only  becomn  ijiferior  to  Ibe  highest  class  of  cast  ited 
when  the  flui  density  is  pressed  above  18,000  C.G.S.  units  (lee 
fig.  j).    For  flui  densities  above  ij.ooo  tbe  forged  ingot-iron 


baa  now  practiolly  replacid  ior  electric  engineering  purpotes 
the  Low  Moor  or  Swedish  iron.  Owing  (o  the  method  of  its 
production,  il  might  in  trulb  be  called  a  soft  steel  with  s  very 
small  percentage  of  combined  carbon.  The  best  deioiption  ol 
this  material  is  conveyed  by  the  German  (em  "  Fluiseiicn." 
but  its  neatest  British  equivalent  ii  "  ingot-iro 
■peaking,  tbe  material  is  lor  all  ptaciicil  putp 
pure  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cast  itecli  now  much 
employed  for  the  production  of  dynamo  magnet  cores.  The 
irjioie  has  a  slightly 


n  fot  )| 


but  for  flui  densities  above  16,000  the  required  result  i 
more  cheaply  obtained  with  a  steel  casting  Iban  with  a  fot^ng. 
When  high  tenaile  strength  is  required  in  additiOD  to  considerable 
magnetic  permeability,  it  bai  been  found  advantageous  to  emjdoy 
a  steel  containing  j  %  o(  nickel.  Tbe  rolled  sheet  iron  and  sheet 
steel  which  il  in  request  fot  tbe  conilructioo  ol  magnet  cores, 
especially  tboie  in  which  the  eidting  cutrenl  it  an  iltemaliog 
current,  are,  generally  ipeijiing,  produced  from  Swediah  iron. 
Owing  to  the  mechanical  treatment  necessary  to  reduce  the 
material  to  a  tbin  sheet,  the  petmeability  at  low  flui  deniilici 
is  rather  higher  than,  although  at  high  flui  densities  it  Is  Inlerio* 
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to,  the  same  iron  and  sted  when  tested  in  bulk.  For  most 
purposes,  however,  where  a  laminated  iron  magnet  core  is 
required,  the  flux  density  is  not  pressed  up  above  6000  units, 
and  it  is  then  more  important  to  secure  small  hysteresis  loss  than 
high  permeability.  The  magnetic  permeability  of  cast  iron  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  wrought  or  ingot-iron,  or  the  mild  steels 
taken  at  the  same  flux  densities. 

The  following  Table  IV.  gives  the  flux  density  and  perme- 
ability of  A  typical  cast  iron  taken  by  J.  A.  Fleming  by  the 
ballistic  method.* — 

Tablb  IW.^Magiutic  PtrmeahilUy  and  McputitaHon  Curv9  of 

Cast  Iron. 


H 

B 

M 

H 

B 

M 

H 

B 

M 

•19 

27 

»39 

884 

4030 

456 

44-65 
56-57 

88-99 

h^i 

181 

•41 
i-ii 

2-53 

62 
206 
768 

150 
176 
303 

10-60 
12*33 
13-95 

5276 

378 

8,548 
9.097 

iSi 
126 
108 

3-41 

'25' 

367 

15-61 
I8-2I 

5504 

353 

106-35 

I20-60 

10.066 

u 

4-45 

1898 
2589 

427 

5829 

320 

10,375 

567 

.it 

26-37 

6814 

258 

140-37 

10,725 

76 

7-i6 

3350 

36-54 

7580 

207 

152*73 

10,985 

72 

Table  V II. —Observations  on  the  Magnetic  Hysteresis  of  Cast  irau' 


Loop. 

B  (max.) 

Hysteresis  Loss.                   ] 

Ergs  per  cc. 
per  Cycle. 

Watts  ner  n>  per 
100  Cycles  per  see. 

1. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

1475 
2545 
3865 
5972 
8930 

466 

1.288 

2.997 

7.397 

13,423 

•300 

-839 

1934 

4-765 

8658 

The  metal  of  which  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  IV.  contained 
2%  of  silicon,  3*85%  of  total  carbon,  and  0-5%  of  manganese. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  magnetizing  force  of  about  5  C.G.S.  units  is 
sufficient  to  impart  to  a  wrought-iron  ring  a  flux  density  of 
x8,ooo  C.G.S.  uniu,  but  the  same  force  hardly  produces  more 
than  one-tenth  of  this  flux  density  in  cast  iron. 

The  testing  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  hysteress 
loss  has  developed  into  an  important  factory  process,  giving 
as  it  does  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  suitability  of  the  metal 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  transformers  and  cores  of  alter- 
nating-current electromagnets. 

In  Table  V.  are  given  the  results  of  hysteresis  tests  by  Evdngon 
samples  of  commercial  sheet  iron  and  steel.  The  numbers  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  refer  to  the  same  samples  as  those  for  which 
permeability  results  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  V. — Hysteresis  Loss  in  Trattrformer-inm. 


Maxi- 

mum 

Flux 

Density 

B. 

Ergs  per  Cubic  Centimetre 
per  Cycle. 

WatU  per  lb  at  a  Frequency 
of  100. 

VII. 

Swedish 
Iron 

VIU. 
Forged 
Scrap- 
iron 

IX. 

Ingot- 
steel. 

X. 

Soft 

Iron 

Wire. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

2000 

3000 

.4000 

fiOOO 

6000 

8000 
9000 

240 

830 
1190 
1600 
2020 
2510 
3050 

400 
790 

I330 
I7IO 
3360 

2940 
3710 
4560 

215 
430 
700 
1000 
1350 
1730 
3150 
3620 

600 
1150 
1780 
2640 
3300 
4300 

0-141 
0-306 
0490 
0-700 
0-940 

I-300 

I-A80 
1-800 

0-336 
0-465 
0-730 

I-OIO 

1330 
1730 

2-180 
2-680 

0«I27 

0253 

0*410 

0-590 

0-790 
t-020 
1-270 

1-540 

0-556 
0*630 
1*050 
1-550 
1-980 
2-530 

3-I20 

3-750 

In  Table  VI.  are  given  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of 
some  exceedingly  good  transformer-sheet  rolled  from  Swedish 
iron. 

Tablb  W.—Hysteresis  Loss  in  Strip  of  Transformer-plate  roOed 

Swedish  Iron, 


Maximum  Flux 

Ergs  per  Cubic  Centimetre 

Watts  per  lb  at  a 

Density  B. 

per  Cycle.    . 

Frequency  of  100. 

3000 

220 

0*129 

3000 
4000 

640 

0-243 
0-376 

WMO 
6000 

910 

I300 

0-535 
0-710 

0-890 

7000 

1530 

8000 

1900. 

I*I20 

9000 

3310 

1*360 

In  Table  VII.  are  given  some  values  obtained  by  Fleming  for 
the  hysteresb  loss  in  the  sample  of  cast  iron,  the  permeability  test 
of  which  is  recorded  in  Table  IV. 


For  most  practical  purposes  the  constructor  of  electromagnetic 
machinery  requires  his  iron  or  steel  to  have  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing charaaeristics.  If  for  dynamo  or  magnet  making,  it  should 
have  the  highest  possible  permeability  at  a  flux  density  corre- 
sponding to  practically  maximum  magnetization.  If  for  trans- 
former or  alternating-current  magnet  building,  it  should  have 
the  smallest  possible  hysteresis  loss  at  a  maximum  flux  density 
of  2500  C.G.S.  units  during  the  cyde.  If  required  for  permanent 
magnet  making,  it  should  have  the  highest  possible  coerdvity 
combined  with  a  high  retentivity.  Manufacturers  of  iron  and 
sted  are  now  able  to  meet  these  demands  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  the  commerdal  production  of  material  of  a  quality 
which  at  one  time  would  have  been  considered  a  sdentiflc 
curiosity. 

It  is  ustud  to  specify  iron  and  sted  for  the  first  purpose  by 
naming  the  minimum  permeability  it  should  possess  corre- 
sponding to  a  flux  density  of  18,000  C.G.S.  units;  for  the  second, 
by  stating  the  hysteresis  loss  in  watts  per  lb  per  xoo  cyde* 
per  second,  corresponding  to  a  maximum  flux  density  of  2500 
C.G.S.  units  during  the  <yde;  and  for  the  third,  by  mentioning 
the  coerdve  force  required  to  reduce  to  zero  magnetization  a 
sample  of  the  metal  In  the  form  of  a  long  bar  magnetized  to  a 
stated  magnetization.  In  the  cyclical  reversal  of  magnetization 
of  iron  wc  have  two  modes  to  consider.  In  the  first  case,  which  is 
that  of  the  core  of  the  alternating  transformer,  the  magnetic 
force  passes  through  a  cyde  of  values,  the  iron  remaining 

stationary,  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  being  always  the  same. 
In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  dynamo 
armature  core,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  In  the  iron  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  a  change  in  magnitude. 

It  has  been  shown  by  F.  G.  BaJly 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  2896)  that  if  a  mass 
of  laminated  iron  is  rotating  in  a 
magnetic  field  which  remains  constant 
in  direction  and  magnitude  in  any 
one  experiment,  the  hysteresis  loss 
rises  to  a  maximum  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  flux  density  in  the  Iron  is 
increased  and  then  falls  away  again  to 
neariy  zero  value.  These  observations  have  been  confinned 
by  other  observers.  The  question  has  been  much  debated 
whether  the  values  of  the  hysteresis  loss  obtained  by  these 
two  different  methods  are  identical  for  magnetic  cycles  in  which 
the  flux  density  reaches  the  same  maximum  value.  This  question 
is  also  connected  with  another  one,  namdy,  whether  the  hysteresis 
loss  per  cyde  is  or  is  not  a  function  of  the  speed  with  wfaicb  the 
cyde  Is  traversed.  Early  experiments  by  C.  P.  Steinmetz  and 
others  seemed  to  show  that  there  was  a  difference  between  slow- 
speed  and  high-speed  hysteresb  cydes,  but  Uter  experimenu 
by  J.  Hopkinson  and  by  A.  Tanakadat6,  though  not  absolutely 
exhaustive,  tend  to  prove  that  up  to  400  cydes  per  second  the 
hysteresis  loss  per  cycle  is  practically  unchanged. 

Experiments  made  in  1896  by  R.  Beattie  and  R.  C.  Clinker  on 
magnetic  hysteresis  in  rotating  fields  were  partly  directed  to 
determine  whether  the  hysteresis  loss  at  moderate  flux  densities, 
such  as  are  employed  in  transformer  work,  was  the  same  as  that 
found  by  measurements  made  with  alternating-current  fields 
on  the  same  iron  and  sted  ipedmens  (see  The  Etectridan,  1896, 


j7,p>  ;>j)-    HKNaperimentHhDWcd  Ihit  over  modcnlt  rangci 

Ibc  hyitensii  Iod  pci  cycle  per  cubic  cenlimetrE  wu  psictiaOy 
tlK  ume  wfaeD  the  iron  ku  laid  in  an  iHemiiiag  field  with  a 
periodicity  of  loo,  Ihe  field  renuiiung  corutui  in  direciion, 
ud  vlien  the  iron  mi  tattd  in  a  rotating  Geld  pving  the  fame 
muimuni  flux  deatlty.  ' 

With  rapect  (o  the  variation  <rf  hyiterodi  lug  in  macnellc 
ryda  biviog  different  maiiinuin  valuei  for  Ihe  flux  deniity, 
SldcmeU  found  that  the  hyiteraii  Icoi  CW),  as  mciuured  by 
Ihe  area  of  the  tomplcle  (B,  H)  cycle  and  eiprcoed  in  ergs  per 
rmritnelre-cube  per  cycle,  virin  proportionately  to  a  constant 
olltd  the  kysltrrtit  tonslatil,  and  to  the  iMh  poHer  ol  the 
luiinium  flu   deniily  (B),  oi  W-ir  B>-*. 

The  hyalcrelic  conslanti  h)  for  varioui  kiodi  of  inn  and  Heel 
lie  given  in  the  table  bdow:— 
MetaL 


ELECTROMAGNETISM 

[he  "  Swediifa  Iroi 


33' 


ought  in 


lealed. 


Ca«t  Btcei.   with  higher  percental 


lor  obtaining  approaimalely  the  hyileresii 

thoe  value!  fall  wilhin  a  range  varying  u 
C.G.S.  unila.     (Sec  Macnetisu.) 
The  uandard  maamum  flui  densily  wl 


iron  haa  to  be 
It  the  itandard 
tbe  number  of  < 


itoyed  bi 


X  density.  It  is  generally  eipreiaed  by  slating 
Its  per  tb  ol  metal  which  would  be  dissipated 
.  jf  loo  cycle*,  and  «  maiiiniini  flui  density 
(B  DUX.}  during  the  cycle  of  isoo.  In  the  case  of  good  iron  or 
Eled  for  I rabsfomur -core  making,  it  should  [tot  exceed  1-35  watt 
per  Eh  per  100  cycles  per  1500  B  (maiimum  value). 

It  has  been  found  that  if  the  sheet  iron  employeil  for  cores 
a!  alternating  electromagnets  or  trinsfonncrs  is  heated  Co  a 
tempenlure  somewbere  in  the  ncigbbourhood  of  900°  C.  tbe 
hysteresis  h»s  is  very  greatly  increaaed.  It  wa*  noticed  Id  1S94 
^rr  G.W.  Paitiidge  that  allemating-current  ttaoformen  which 
bid  been  In  um  some  lime  had  a  very  considerably  augmented 
core  Ion  when  compared  with  theii  initial  condition.  O.  T. 
BUthy  and  W.  M.  Mordey  in  189;  showed  that  this  augraentalioa 
in  bystcroii  loa  in  iron  Has  due  to  heating.  H.  F.  Fanball 
mveiligated  the  efletl         .--.-. 


[  eipena 


id  64, 


ii  healed  to 


tailed  "  sgeing  " 


sn  ^o*  C,  and  Ijj*  C.  the  hysteresis 

■  ■    '    e,  and  this  inereaje  Is  now 

■oceeds  more  slowly  as  the 

ibove  ijs*C.,  the  hysteroia 

Certain  qiecimens  heated  to  160°  C.  wen  found  to  have  their 
byueteHi  Ion  doubled  in  a  few  days.  The  efl'ect  teems  10  come 
loamaiiinumatabout  iSo°C.  or  »a°C.  Here  lapse  of  time 
dots  Bol  remove  the  increase,  but  if  the  iron  is  leannealed  the 


'  higher  ( 


K  Of  hystt 


happens  m 


luickly. 


tmperaiute  approaches  700'  C.  Bra 
ibic  which  do  not  age  in  this  manner,  1 
cs  of  iletl  have  not  generally  such  io 


commonly  considered  best  lor 

te  core*  ol  transformer!  and  a]tematiig.currenl  migneta. 

The  (ollowing  concluaiona  Lave  been  reached  in  tlie  matters — 

)  ItoD  and  mild  steel  in  the  annealed  slate  are  more  liable  to 

change  tbeit  hysleresii  value  by  beaiitig  than  when  In  tbe 

harder  caadilioai  (i)  all  cbtngei  are  removed  by  re.anneBling; 

'  '  "     changes  thus  produced  by  healing  affect  not  only  the 

.  of  tbe  hysteresis  loa,  but  also  the  form  ol  the  lower  part 

of  the  (B,II}  curve. 

^srwu  a/  ElatromapuL—'niB  form  which  an  electromagnet 
must  take  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  A  design  or  form  of  electromagnet  which  wiU  be 
very  suitable  for  some  purposes  wIU  be  useless  for  others. 
Supposing  it  is  desired  to  truLe  an  electromagnet  which  shall 
be  capable  ol  undergoing  very  rapid  change)  of  strength,  it 
must  have  such  a  form  that  the  coercivity  of  the  material  is 
overcome  by  a  self-demagnetizing  force.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  making  the  magnet  In  the  form  of  a  short  and  stout  bar  rather 
than  a  long  thin  one.    It  baa  already  been  eiplained  that  Ihe 

upon  the  moss  of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  Ihe  bar.  If  then 
Ihe  electromagnet  has  the  form  of  a  long  thin  bar,  tbe  length  of 
which  i>  sevenl  hundred  times  its  diameter,  the  poles  are  very 
far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  the  demagnetising 
attion  will  be  very  feeble;  sucb  a  long  thin  eleclramagnet, 
although  made  of  very  soft  Iron,  retains  a  considerable  amount 
of  magnetism  after  tbe  mafnetialni  force  i>  withdrawn.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  a  very  thick  bar  very  quickly  demagnctiaea  ilself, 
because  DO  part  of  the  metal  ii  fai  removed  from  the  action  of  the 


Pro.  6.— Du  Bois's  Electronsgnet. 
free  poles.  Hence  when,  as  in  many  lelegiaphjc  instruments,  > 
piece  ol  soft  iron,  called  an  aimalun,  has  to  be  titracted  to  the 
polfsofa  horsesboe-ihaped  electromagnet,  ihisarraatureshould 
be  prevented  from  quite  touching  Ihe  polar  surfacesof  the  niagnel. 
If  a  soft  iron  mast  does  quile  touch  the  poles,  then  il  complete* 
the  magnetic  circuit  and  abolishes  the  free  poles,  and  Ihe  magnet 
is  lo  a  very  large  eiteni  deprived  ol  its  self-demagnetizing  power. 
This  is  tbe  eiplaiulion  of  the  well-known  fact  that  after  eliciting 
the  electromagnet  and  then  stopping  tbe  current,  it  still  r«iuire* 
a  good  pull  to  detach  the  "  keeper  ";  but  when  once  the  keeper 
haa  been  detached,  Ihe  magnetism  is  found  Io  have  nearly 
disappeared.  An  excellent  form  of  electromagnet  for  the  pro- 
duction of  very  powerful  fields  bos  been  designed  by  H.  du 
Bois  [iig.  e). 
Various  forms  of  electromagnela  used  in  coiuiexioD  with 


ELECTROMETALLURGY 


dyniina  macbisa  ir 
dlfTeient  shapa  mod 


Ihe  utide  DtNuiQ,  u» 
refer  partlculaiiy  la  tfae  nui 
iploycd  in  elect  nteclinici. 


ly  be  rvIatBi  Ut  tiu  lolktwing  worin  «■ 


meUl  ind  the  iccomptmyinK  akg  wen  lo  be  causbt,  after  lei*lii( 
the  uc  and  while  Hill  liquid,  in  i  heanh  fired  witb  ordiury 
fucL  Allhoiwfa  this  piunilive  furawz  could  be  nude  to  act,  itl 
efficiency  wii  tow,  and  Ihe  uk  of  a  Kpinte  fiie  ms  diadvu- 
ligcous.  In iS73SirWUliimSiemenipatenledafaitno( furnace' 
which  ii  oil  type  of  a  very  laije  number  of  tboac  deaiffied  bf 
later  inventon. 

In  the  beu-known  (onn  a  plsmbapi  crucible  ni  ucd  wtth  a 
hole  cut  in  the  bottom  to  receive  a  cubon  rod,  which  wu  mdfld 
in  ■>  ai  to  main  a  tiihc  taint.  Thii  nd  wu  connected  with  the 
pmiilin  pok  ol  Ihe  dyiuuna  or  electric  aeaerator.  The  cnidhlc 
w*>  fitted  with  a  cover  in  wbidi  were  iwsIioIbi  one  at  the  lUe  to 
-  -* — ,  the  other  in  tbi 
(idtbout  lauchli«} 
he  negative  pale  of 
of  a  bahnce^twD, 


BLBCrROMBTALUIROr.  Tbe  preacU  utlde,  ai  explained 
under  ELECTaocHEHianv,  treati  only  of  thoie  procoso  in 
which  electricity  ia  applied  to  the  pnduction  of  chemical  le- 
■ctiont  or  molecular  chinga  it  furnace  tempcraiuies.  In 
many  of  theie  the  application  of  beat  ii  ncccasaiy  !» being 
the  aubitancei  uied  into  the  liquid  state  ftir  the  purpone  cj 
electrolyiis,  atjueoui  aolutiona  being  uniuitable.    Among  the 


Ibose  of  Sir  U.  Davy,  who  in  1B07  {Piil,  Trinu.. 
p.  i),  produced  the  aUlali  meUia  by  paa^ng  an  Intense  cui- 
leat  of  eleclricily  from  a  ptatlntun  wire  to  a  platinum  dish, 
through  a  mast  of  fused  caustic  alkali.  The  action  was  started 
in  the  cold,  the  alhali  being  slightly  moistened  to  render  It  a 
conductor;  then,  as  the  current  passed,  beat  was  prt>duced 
and  the  alliali  fused,  the  metal  being  d^noiled  in  the  liquid 
condition.  Later,  A.  Maltbicssen  (Qmrlirly  Jmm.  Citm.  Sit. 
viii.  30)  obtained  potaoium  by  the  eleclnlyas  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  oldum  chlotides  fused  over  a  lamp.  Thcic 
are  here  foreshadowed  two  typea  of  electrolytic  futnace-opoa- 
tioni:  (u)  thoM  ia  which  eitetnal  healing  maintains  the 
electrolyte  in  the  fused  condition,  and  (t)  those  in  which  a  current- 
density  Is  applied  sufficiently  high  to  develop  the  heat  necessary 
to  effect  this  object  imaided.  Much  of  the  earlier  electrometal' 
Impcal  work  was  done  witb  furnaces  of  the  (a)  type,  while 
nearly  all  the  later  developments  have  been  with  those  of  class 
(6).  There  is  a  third  class  of  operations,  exemplified  by  Ihe 
manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  in  which  electricity  ia  employed 
solely  as  a  beating  agents  these  are  termed  eUctroAtrmai,  as 
distinguished  from  datniylic.  In  certain  electiolheimol 
processes  (e.f.  calcium  carlride  ptoduction)  Ihe  heat  bom  the 
current  is  employed  in  raising  minutes  of  substances  to  the 
temperature  at  which  a  desired  chemical  reaction  will  take 
platx  between  them,  while  in  othei*  (e,;.  (be  production  ol 
graphite  from  coke  or  gas-carbon)  the  heal  it  applied  solely  to 
the  production  of  molecular  or  pby^cal  changes.  In  ordinary 
etectroiytic  work  only  the  continuous  current  may  of  course 
be  used,  but  in  elcctiotbennal  work  an  altemaling  current  is 
equally  available. 

Eitclric  Fantaca. — Independently  of  the  question  of  Ihe 
application  of  eilemal  beating,  the  furnaces  used  in  electro- 
metallurgy  nuy  be  broadly  classified  into  (i.)  arc  furnaces,  in 
which  the  intense  lieat  of  the  electric  are  is  utilized,  and  (Ii.) 
re^itance  and  Incandescence  fumacet,  in  which  the  heat  is 
gcaetsled  by  an  electric  cunent  overcoming  the  resistance 

Excepting  such  experimental  arraagttDenti  as  that  of  C.  M. 
DespreU  (C.X.,  i&tq,  >«)  for  use  00  a  small  sale  in  the  laboratory, 
^^  Picbou  in  France  and  J.  H.  JohnioD    in   En^and 

hnao.     appear,  in    iSjj,    to  have   introduced   the  earliest 
ptaclical  form  of  furnace.     In  ibese  arrangementi, 
which  were  similar  If  not  identical,  the  furnace  charge  was 
crushed  to  a  fine  powder  and  passed 


iia,  Ihcsapportlncr 
lie  f  man  with  thL 
y,  for  the  mdtt 
lagDcalsofme 

, jtiadB  was  bcou,^ 

— ., mat  passed  through  the  aoleeoid  it  ca 

irriD  cylinder  to  rise,  and,  by  mcana  of  tta  supporting  ml,  U 
end  Df  the  ^^i**^  beam  upvaids,  so  depnvHi^  the  other  < 
tbe  nenllve  carbon  rod  was  forced  downwards  into  contact 
metsl  ID  the  audUe.    This  acdon  completed  lb    ' 


[lagoKots  of  metal 

sotcDMi  on  tne 
falling  ri  the  lit 


"theihunt.'^t  on. 

.  .  _  .  .  ..  and  tbe  metal  In  &  cnidble. 
placed  oa  the  solewtd  end  of  tfu  ^^i^***  bca. 
■tiractioa  of  tbe  loleDaid,  the  positioa  of  the  co 

ing  the  kngthd  the  arc  >B  the  crucible.    Aay :. 

ance  o(  the  arc,  either  by  kngthenhig,  doc  lo  the  alakSigof  the  disrge 
in  tbe  cnicihie,  or  by  the  burning  of  tbe  carboA,  affected  tbe  piv- 
portioii  of  current  flowing  in  Ihs  two  ahint  droilts,  nod  so  abtred 
the  pctftlon  of  tbe  iron  cylinder  In  the  adenoid  that  the  kawlb  o( 
are  was,  within  Units,  BBtomathallrrcnilated.  Wo*  it  natlar  tbe 
uie  of  some  iud  device  the  arc  would  bellaUe  looDulaBI  Bucniatioa 
and  to  fRquent  extinction.  The  tnicihle  was  surrounded  with  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat  to  raiBlmise  loas  by  radiation.  Tlw  podlive 
n'tvm  was  In  some  tasca  rnbced  by  a  water-coded  mnal  tube,  or 
ik,ckised,o[couiic,attheendu>aerteduilhet(ucible.    Sevml 


le  furnace  used  by  Henri  Molssan  in  his  expertmentfl  on 
ions  at  high  temperatures,  oa  tbe  fusion  and  volatOisation 
Iractoiy  materiali.  and  on  the  formation  of  carbides,  silidda 
borides  oi  various  metals,  consisted,  in  its  sun[dest  form, 
■0  superposed  blocks  of  lime  or  of  limestone  with  a  central 
y  cut  in  tbe  lower  block,  and  with  a  corresporuLIng  but  much 
t  inverted  cavity  in  tbe  upper  block,  which  thus  formed 


of  Ihe  fu 


Hori 


alchani 


'alls,  through  which  the  carbon  poles 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  Such  a  furnace,  10  tut  B 
current  of  4  H.P.  (lay,  of  60  amperes  and  Jo  volta),  neaaured 
externally  about  6  by  6  by  7  in.,  and  the  electivdea  were  about 
o■^  in.  in  diameter,  while  for  a  current  of  100  H.P.  (tiy,  ol  746 
amperes  arkd  too  volts)  it  mcsaured  about  14  by  is  by  14  in-, 
and  Ihe  electrodes  were  about  r.j  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  latter 
case  the  crucible,  which  was  [Jaced  in  the  cavity  immediately 
beneath  the  are,  was  about  j  Iil  in  diameter  (inleroslly),  and 
about  3)  In.  In  height.  The  fact  that  energy  it  being  used  at 
10  high  a  rate  as  too  H.P.  on  so  small  a  charge  of  material 
sufficiently  Indicates  that  the  furnace  it  only  used  for  experi- 
mental work,  or  for  the  fusion  of  metalt  which,  like  lungsicn 
or  chromium,  can  only  be  melled  at  temperatures  attainable 
by  electrical  means.  Moissan  succeeded  in  fusing  about  |  lb  of 
either  of  Ibeac  metals  in  5  or  0  minutes  in  a  furnace  similar  to 
that  laat  described.  Be  also  arranged  an  experimental  tube- 
furnace  by  passing  a  carbon  lube  hotiiontally  beneath  the  arc 
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in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  lime  blocts.  When  prolonged  heating  is 
required  at  very  high  temperatures  it  is  found  necessary  to  Une 
tbe  funiacc<avity  with  alternate  layers  of  magnesia  and  carbon, 
taking  care  that  the  lamina  next  to  the  lime  is  of  magnesia; 
if  this  were  not  done  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  carbon  crudble 
would  form  calcium  carbide  and  would  slag  down,  but  magnesia 
does  not  srield  a  carbide  in  this  way.  Chaplet  has  patented 
a  muffle  or  tube  furnace,  similar  in  principle,  for  use  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  a  number  of  electrodes  placed  above  and  below  the 
muffle-tube.  The  arc  furnaces  now  widely  used  in  the  manu- 
(arture  of  calcium  carbide  on  a  large  scale  are  chiefly  develop- 
ments of  the  Siemens  furnace.  But  whereas,  from  its  construc- 
tion, ■  the  Siemens  furnace  was  intermittent  in  operation, 
necessitating  stoppage  of  the  current  while  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  were  poured  out,  many  of  the  newer  forms  are  specially 
designed  either  to  minimize  the  time  required  in  effecting  the 
withdrawal  of  one  charge  and  the  introduction  of  the  next,  or 
to  ensure  absolute  continuity  of  action,  raw  material  being 
constantly  charged  in  at  the  top  and  the  finished  substance 
and  by-products  (slag,  &c.)  withdrawn  either  continuously  or 
at  intervals,  as  sufficient  quantity  shall  have  accumulated.  In 
the  King  furnace,  for  example,  the  crucible,  or  lowest  part  of  the 
furnace,  is  made  detachable,  so  that  when  full  it  may  be  removed 
and  an  empty  crucible  substituted.  In  the  United  States  a 
revolving  furnace  is  used  which  is  quite  continuous  in  action. 

The  class  of  furnaces  heated  by  electrically  incandescent 
materials  has  been  divided  by  Borchers  into  two  groups:  (i) 
those  in  which  the  substance  is  heated  by  contact 
^  J  with  a  substance  offering  a  high  resistance  to  the 
current  passing  through  it,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
substance  to  be  heated  itself  affords  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  current  whereby  electric  energy  is  converted 
into  heat.  Practically  the  first  of  these  furnaces  was  that  of 
Despretz,  in  which  the  mixture  to  be  heated  was  pbced  in  a 
carbon  tube  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  its  substance  from  end  to  end.  In  x88o  W.  Borchers 
introduced  his  resistance-furnace,  which,  in  one  sense,  b  the 
ooDverse  of  the  Despretx  apparatus.  A  thin  carbon  pencil, 
forming  a  bridge  between  t^o  stout  carbon  rods,  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  mixture  to  be  heated.  On  passing  a  current  through 
tKe  carbon  the  sma^  rod  is  heated  to  incandescence,  and  imparts 
beat  to  the  surrounding  mass.  On  a  larger  scale  several  pencils 
aie  used  to  make  the  connexions  between  carbon  blocks  which 
form  the  end  walls  of  the  furnace,  while  the  side  walls  are  of 
fire-brick  hid  upon  one  another  without  mortar.  Many  of  the 
(umaces  now  in  constant  use  depend  mainly  on  this  principle, 
a  core  of  granular  carbon  fragments  stamped  together  in  the 
direct  line  between  the  electrodes,  as  in  Acheson's  carborundum 
furnace,  being  substituted  for  the  carbon  pencils.  In  other 
cases  carbon  fragments  are  mixed  throughout  the  charge,  as 
in  E.H.  and  A.H.  Cowles's  zinc-smelting  retort.  In  practice,  in 
these  furnaces,  it  is  possible  for  small  local  arcs  to  be  temporarily 
let  up  by  the  shifting  of  the  charge,  and  these  would  contribute 
to  the  heating  of  the  mass.  In  the  remaining  class  of  furnace, 
in  which  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  charge  itself  is  utilized, 
are  the  continuous-current  furnaces,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
smelting  of  aluminium,  and  those  alternating-current  furnaces, 
{€.g.  for  the  production  of  caldtim  carbide)  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  charge  is  first  actually  fused,  and  then  maintained  in  the 
molten  condition  by  the  current  passing  through  it,  while  the 
reaction  between  further  portions  of  the  charge  is  proceeding. 

For  ordinary  metallurgical  work  the  electric  furnace,  recjuiring 
as  it  does  (excepting  where  waterfalls  or  other  cheap  sources 
of  power  are  available)  the  intervention  of  the  boiler 
and  steam-engine,  or  of  the  gas  or  oil  engine,  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  energy,  has  not  usually  proved  so 
economical  as  an  ordinary  direct  fired  furnace.  But  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  current  b  used  for  electrolysis  and  for 
tbe  production  of  extremely  high  temperatures,  for  which  the 
cak>rific  intensity  of  ordinary  fuel  is  insufficient,  the  electric 
furnace  is  employed  with  advantage.  The  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace,  whether  of  the  arc  or  incandescence  type,  is 


practically  limited  to  that  at  which  the  least  easily  vaporized 
material  available  for  electrodes  is  converted  into  vapour.  This 
material  is  carbon,  and  as  its  vaporizing  point  is  (estimated  at) 
over  3500**  C,  and  less  than  4000^  C,  the  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace  cannot  rise  much  above  3500**  C.  (6330"  F.); 
but  H.  Moissan  showed  that  at  this  temperature  the  most  stable 
of  mineral  combinations  are  dissociated,  and  the  most  refractory 
elements  are  converted  into  vapour,  only  certain  borides,  siliddes 
and  metallic  carbides  having  been  found  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  heat.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  electric  furnaces  shall  be 
run  at  these  high  temperatures;  obviously,  those  of  the  incan- 
descence or  resistance  type  may  be  worked  at  any  convenient 
temperature  below  the  maximum.  The  electric  furnace  has 
several  advantages  as  compared  with  some  of  the  ordinary  types 
of  furnace,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  generated  from 
within  the  mass  of  material  operated  upon,  and  (unlike  the  blast- 
furnace, which  presents  the  same  advantage)  without  a  large 
volume  of  gaseous  products  of  combustion  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen  being  passed  through  it.  In  ordinary  reverberatory 
and  other  heating  furnaces  the  burning  fuel  is  without  the  mass, 
so  that  the  vessel  containing  the  charge,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  compensate  for  losses  by  radiation, 
convection  and  conduction.  This  advantage  is  espedally 
observed  in  some  cases  in  which  the  charge  of  the  furnace  is 
liable  to  attack  the  containing  vessel  at  high  temperatures, 
as  it  is  often  possible  to  maintain  th6  outer  walls  of  the  electric 
furnace  relatively  cool,  aiid  even  to  keep  them  lined  with  a 
protecting  crust  of  unfused  charge.  Again,  the  construction 
of  electric  furnaces  may  often  be  exceedingly  crude  and  simple; 
in  the  carborundum  furnace,  for  example,  the  outer  walls  are 
of  loosely  piled  bricks,  and  in  one  type  of  furnace  the  charge  is 
simply  heaped  on  the  ground  around  the  carbon  resistance  used 
for  heating,  without  containing-walis  of  any  kind.  There  is, 
however,  one  (not  insuperable)  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace  for  the  smelting  of  pure  metals.  Ordinarily  carbon  is 
used  as  the  electrode  material,  but  when  carbon  comes  in  contact 
at  high  temperatures  with  any  metal  that  is  capable  of  forming 
a  carbide  a  certain  amount  of  combination  between  them  is  in- 
evitable, and  the  carbon  thus  introduced  impairs  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  ultimate  metallic  product.  Aluminium,  iron, 
platinum  and  many  other  metals  may  thus  take  up  so  much 
carbon  as  to  become  brittle  and  unforgeable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Siemens,  Borchera  and  others  substituted  a  hollow  water- 
coole4  metal  block  for  the  carbon  cathode  upon  which  the  melted 
metal  rests  while  in  the  furnace.  Liquid  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  such  a  surface  forms  a  crust  of  solidified  metal  over  it,  and 
this  crust  thickens  up  to  a  certain  point,  namely,  until  the  heat 
from  within  the  furnace  just  overbahuices  that  lost  by  conduction 
through  the  solidified  crust  and  the  cathode  material  to  the  flow> 
ing  water.  In  such  an  arrangement,  after  the  firat  instant,  the 
melted  metal  in  the  furnace  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
cathode  material 

EkctroUiermcl  Processes.— In  these  processes  the  electric 
current  is  used  solely  to  generate  heat,  either  to  induce  chemical 
reactions  between  admixed  substances,  or  to  produce  a  physical 
(allotropic)  modification  of  a  given  substance.  Borchers  pre- 
dicted that,  at  the  high  temperatures  available  with  the  electric 
furnace,  every  oxide  would  prove  to  be  redudble  by  the  action 
of  carbon,  and  this  prediction  has  in  most  instances  been  justified. 
Alumina  and  lime,  for  example,  which  cannot  be  reduced  at 
ordinary  furnace  temperatures,  readily  give  up  their  oxygen 
to  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  then  combine  with  an 
excess  of  carbon  to  form  metallic  carbides.  In  1885  the  brothers 
Cowles  patented  a  process  for  the  electrothermal  reduction  of 
oxidized  ores  by  exposure  to  an  intense  current  of  electricity 
when  admixed  with  carbon  in  a  retort.  Later  in  that  year  they 
patented  a  process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium  by  carbon, 
and  in  x886  an  electric  ftimace  with  sliding  carbon  rods  passed 
through  the  end  walls  to  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  furnace. 
The  impossibility  of  working  with  just  sufficient  carbon  to  reduce 
the  altunina,  without  using  any  excess  which  would  be  free  to 
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10  mucb  cacUde  u  mniM  mffice,  w 
ctil,  10  relider  il  biitlte,  piacticalJy 
il  sucli  procnoa  to  Ihi  production  0 
JJJ""*      illoyi.      Aluminium  btonzi  (aluminium  and  toppei) 
tOoTt.        Iind   ferro-alu minium    (aluminium   and   iron)    b 
b«n  made  in  tbii  way;  the  latter  i>  the  more  u 
factory  product,    because  a  certiin  proporiian  of   cvboi 
«p«tcd  in  an  alloy  of  this  duracler,  u  in  (trramanganese  i 
cast  iron,  and  iti  presence  it  not  objectionable.     The  (urtiac 
built  ol  fire-brick,  and  may  meaiure  (internally)  5  tt.  in  ten 
by  1  ft.  8  in.  io  width,  and  ]  ft.  in  height.     Into  each  end  1 
is  built  a  short  iinn  tube  doping  downwards  towards  the  ceni 
and  through  this  is  passed  t,  bundle  a[  live  3-in.  carbon  tt    .. 
bound  together  at  the  outer  end  by  b«ng  cast  Into  a  head  of 
cast  iron  loi  use  with  iron  allDys,  or  of  cast  copper  fat  alumioiui 
bronie.     This  head  slides  freely  in  the  cast  iron  tubes,  and 
connected  by  a  copper  rod  with  one  ol  the  terminals  of  tl 
dynamo  supplying   '  —         . 


is  prepared  by  r 


luiuble  m. 


withdra' 


or  plunged 


...       _  .thefu 

.filming  it  with  cbarcoal.povder  that  has  been 

lime  and  dried,  so  that  each  partide  is  coaled 

irough  the  lining  when  the  furnace  becomes 
<n  case  is  then  placed  within  the  furnace,  and 
1  it  and  the  walls  rammed  with  limed  charcoal; 


eiample,of 
increasing  tt 
b  not  due  ID 


with  alun 


1  of  tt 

na  and  coarse  charcoal,  broken  pieces 
L  position  to  connect  the  electrodes, 
ed,  tbe  whole  is  covered  with  charcoal, 
h  a  central  Sue  is  placed  above  all. 

at  so  to  6a  volts,  maybe  used  at  first. 


to  the  a 


lofca 


^  atuminiuc 


yergy  per 


ie  gss,  which  bums 
so  long  as  ccduclion  is  taking  place. 
alloys  ilseli  immediately  with  the  lusea  gioDuies  01 
its  midst,  and  u  the  charge  ftecomes  reduced  the  glc 
alloy  unite  unlit,  in  the  end,  they  ate  run  out  of  tbe 
after  the  current  has  been  diverted  to  another  furnace, 
found  in  practice  (in  1SS9)  that  ib 

pound  of  reduced  aluminium  was  iDoul  ij  H.f  .-Hours,  a 
number  considerably  in  eiceis  of  that  required  at  the  present 
time  for  the  production  of  pure  aluminium  by  the  electrolytic 

graphite  (fl,P,),phosphDnia  (j.«.)  and  carborundum  {fl.r.)atenow 
eitensively  manufactured  by  tbe  operations  outUned  above. 

BccSriilylic  Procaiu.—Tht  isolalion  of  Ibe  metals  sodium 
and  potassium  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  ifio?  by  the  clecLrolysis 
of  the  fused  hydroiidei  was  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of 
the  electric  current  to  the  eiitaction  of  meials.  This  pioneering 
work  showed  little  development  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
.    Id  i8;i  magnesium  was  isolated  eli 


by  R 


a  laboratory  curiosity.into  i 

metallurgical  melbods,  but 
interest  at  present.  Lead, : 
reduced  in  this  manner. 


subsequently  received  tr 
d  Botchers.    Two  y 


and  the  electrolytic  processes  have 
methods  of  reduction  with  sodium. 
icovered  for  the  electrolytic  maou- 

product  of  commercial  importance, 
e  also  been  produced  by  electro- 
he  processes  liavc  only  a  laboratt 
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electromelen  into  (1)  Rep' 

1867,  or  Rtprinlcd  Papers  0 
p.  rfi). 

Rtpiiltian   Eleclramelei.- 
electrometetisW.Kenl 
■J;",  63,  P-  359)  in  wh 


■J.— TTie  aimplcai  form  of  repulsion 
r's  pith  ball  electrometer  (Pkil.  Trail., 
h  tbe  repulsion  of  a  straw  ending  in  a 


within  certain  rough  limits.  Let  two  spherical  pith  balls  of  radiin  r 
and  weight  W,  covered  vdth  gold*teaf  so  as  to  be  conducting,  be 
BUspendnl  by  parallel  silk  threads  <d  length  J  n  as  iust  to  (ouch  each 

nnl  each  other,  and  the  threads  will  mand  out  at  an  an^e  M, 


ieriyfort 


Otarfvation  of 


^I^uYqs!""  eti?r^ 

he  potential  difference  of  the  balls  io 

tic  units.    The  gold-leaf  e)eclni*»pe 
let  (in  Elect  roscopb)  can  in  lite 

-(((TBctof   Dilk    Elc^Uc* 

retcri.— A   form   of   attracted    disk 

devised  by  A.  VoUa.     It  consisted 

forming  one  pan  of  a  balance  whitJi 

was  auspended  over  anoth 

er  insulated  plate  which  «uld   be 

lectrified.    The  attraction 

by  a  weight  put  in 

he   opposite  pan. 

A    similar  electric 

luently  devised  by 

SirW.Snow~Harria,> 

one  of  whose  instru. 

menu  is  shown  is 

fig.  I.     C  is  an  in- 

itiated   disk   over 

ipoverthe  balance.      ^^°-  ' 

Inow-Harria  found  1 

i[   tbe    weight   in    tbe  opposite  | 

IT  back  u  IT^by  Daniri  Cnlalh,  of  Da 


h,of  DaniiEH  who  has  some  clainia 
.-  .....^  ...^t..-...,  ^Jt  word  "electrometer  in  connexion  with  it. 
See  F^rk  Bniismin,  TlitlaltUaliial  Riu  itEUclridt)  (London,  1S95), 
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■Itnction  betwetn  Ibe  diiks  U  given  daUncc  apart  vari«  a 
Uk  squaie  of  ihdi  di9nnice  of  polenliaj. 

The  most  unporlant  impnveineQts  in  cwujexion  with  electro 
mttcts  ■»  due,  howevet,  to  Lord  Kelvfn,  who  inlroduCHl  ihi 
(uud  pUlc  and  uKd  gravity  or  ihc  totiiao  of  1  trire  as  a  meais 

Hit  portable  dtctrometer  ii  shown  io  fig.  a,  H  H  (■«  fig.  3)  is  i 
piipe  disk  of  metal  called  tlie  guard  plate,  fixed  to  the  inner  coaliai 


ilumiiiiiiiii  tnp  door  F  will  be  attracted  by  the  Aied  pbie  C. 
■Ismininm  diiV  F  thit  Tor  a  cntain  poKniial  difference  between  the 
■>latct  H  and  G,  the  movable  pin  F  comn  inlo  a  definite  ti|'  -nl 
poutHo,  which  D  obierved  by  means  of  a  small  lens.  TIte  pUte  G 
{■H  fig.  >)  is  moved  up  and  down,  parallel  to  itself,  by  means  of  a 
■oew.  In  (uinf  [he  jnstnimcnl  the  condiKtor.  whose  potential  i> 
u  be  tested,  it  cowKcled  to  the  plate  C.  Let  this  potential  be 
deaoled  by  V.  and  let  a  be  the  potential  of  the  giiaid  ^le  and  the 
■InmLniam  flap-  This  last  potential  is  nialncained  constant  by 
pard  plate  and  flap  being  part  of  the  interior  caatiiw  of  a  charged 
— ■""  "■----  -"--dblribution  of  electricity  may  be  mniifl^iwl 

lurface  S  of  the  atlncteddisk,  '*  -  - 


fciS 


m/oe 


sd  nctil  the  attracted  disk  1 


3."J 


the  two  plates.  I[  this  distance  it 
Hoes  into  a  definite  sighted  position 
een  by  observiof  the  end  of  the 
I  through  tiis  Ins,  then  since  the 
B  f  is  coiMaBt.  briiH  due  to  the 
■died  Inr  the  win  for  a  deHnite 
:wist,  it  follows  that  the  dil- 
[  poCentEal  of  the  two  plates 
their  distance.  If  then  two 
tts  are  made,  first  with  (he 
Lte  conoected  to  earth,  and 


potential  V  of  this  conductor  in  the 
°™  V-Atf'-fl, 

when  d  end  d'  are  the  distances  of  the 
fived  and  movable  plates  from  one 
anoiher  in  the  two  cases,  and  A  is  some 
consunt.  We  thus  find  V  in  terms  of 
the  connant  and  the  difTereoce  of  the 

(  Lord  Kelvin's  abeolute  electiomeler 
■■  1^.  4{  involves  the  same  pnnciple. 
Fk.  4. — Kelvin'*  Ab-  There  u  a  certain  fixed  guard  disk  B 
iolBle  Electmmetei.  N'";''^" '"''' '"  'f  T'hich  li  kxaely  occu- 
sUeIM  by  D  and  nupendedan  sF^ngi.  so  that  its  surface  Is  paiallei 
wid^ihalofiheguardplate.  Parallel  10  this  isa  second  OK 
*•■«  diRaKei  between  the  two  being  meatuiat^  by 


*Sh  Maawril,  Traliu 


<  EUdFicHy  and  Uagmiitm  (and  ed.). 


This  ^tighted  podlioc 

!db 

Suppose  it  is  requLrei 
id  V'i:f  two  eon^ucita 

Kleclrified  and  ( i>  tb 


where  S  denotes  the  kr 
The  diRerence  of  pi 
wd^ht,  a  n  area  and  a  d  I 


:  giiird  plate,  ar 
eiHandL.     Tt 
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EC  of  the  trap 


lf\^tlKI 


tt  required  to  depiess  the 

of  gravity,  then  the  diflinnce 
iseapfened  by  the  formula 


Symmetrical  ElcUramelirj  include  the  dry  pile  eiectromeiet 
and  Xelvin't  quadtant  eleclromcKr.  The  principle  under- 
lying t^—  ' '-'^ 


iohnenbccgei 


which  he  removed'  Irom  the  immedie 
suspended  leal.  W.  G.  Hankel  slIU  futtbec  improved 
pile  cItclrDinetet  by  giving  a  slow  motion  movement  lo 
'  wbilltulcd  a  galvanic  battery  wilb  a  large  m 
'     "  ■'         '  also  employed  a  divided  scale ' 


:ell>rorihedrypile,i 

■.d-]itt\FBu.AM„..iSsS.ias).  If  the 
goiB-ieai  IS  uneiecinneo,  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  two  plates 
placed  at  equal  diHances  on  either  side  oi  it,  but  if  ill  potential 
is  raised  or  lowered  it  ia  atlncied  by  one  dlik  and  repelled  by 
the  other,  and  the  displacement  becomei  a  meaiuie  of  iu 

invention  of  the  quadrant  eiectromeiet  by  Lord  Kelvin,  which  ii 


e   fori 


[see  fig.  5)  a' 


pended  in  the  iutetior 
of  ■  glui  vessel  partly 
coated  wilb  tin-foil  on 
the  oDltide  ud  imide, 


•  Uy- 

den  jar  (see  fig.  6).  In 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  placed  some  sulphuric 

attached  to  the  aiapendcd  "■- 

needle  dips  into  tbis  acid.    ''" 

By   giving   a  tha^   lo 

this  Leyden  Jar  the  needle  ci 

constant  high  polential.    The 

flat  boi  divided  into  four  insulated  quadtanii  A, . 

whence  the  name.  The  opposite  quadrants  are 

getber  by  thin  platinum  wires.    llMSe  quadiani 


.   6.— Kel> 


needle  ia 


:,C,D(fig.s), 
\  are  losulsled 


ELECTROMETER 

Mcnarily  obey  ■  bv  d  ih 


Qiudnnt  dcclionicten  have  ibo  bcsi  dcsi(DR]  cspccitly 

nicnt  ol  this  kind  has  baa  cautnicl«l  by  Dr.  F.  Dolculek 
iif.  j).    Tbe  needle  aad  quidruu  m  ol  imall  liK^  aad  Um 


FlQ.  7.— Quidnnt  ElntroniMer.    Dekalck  Putem. 

chctn»Ulic  apadljF  i>  aurapondinglr  imtU.  Tie  qtudiiDU 
are  mounted  on  pdlan  of  amber  which  iflonl  ■  voy  high 
initilaLion.  Tbe  needle,  >  piece  oi  paddJe-shipFd  piper  tfainly 
coaied  with  lilver  iail,  is  tuipeoded  by  a  quanz  fibre,  iu  eitreme 
lightnea  nuking  it  pnuible  lo  me  a  very  feeble  rootrcdlinc  force 
wilhout  rendering  the  period  of  OHillalion  unduly  ereal.  The 
resiitince  offered  by  1  he  ati  to  a  needle  of  >uch  light  onslnii  t  ion 
luflicei  to  render  the  motion  nearly  dead-beat.  Thnugbout  a 
wide  range  the  deflection*  ut  proportional  to  Ibt  potcnti^ 
diOerence  producing  Iheu.    Tbe  needle  it  cbup^  to  a  polential 
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of  SO  to  aoo  volts  by  means  of  a  dry  pile  or  voltaic  battery,  or 

from  a  Ui^tlng  circuit.    To  facilitate  the  communication  of 

the  diai^ge  to  the  needle,  the  quarts  fibre  and  its  attachments 

are  rendocd  conductive  by  a  thin  film  of  solution  of  hygroscopic 

nit  tochsscakaum  chloride.    The  lightness  of  the  needle  enables 

the  instrument  to  be  moved  without  fear  of  damaging  the  suspen- 

90IL   The  upper  end  of  the  quartz  fibre  is  rotated  by  a  torsion 

head,  and  a  nieial  cover  serves  to  screen  the  instrument  from  stray 

dedrostatic  fields.    With  a  quarts  fibre  0*009  mm.  thick  and 

60  mm.  long,  the  needle  bang,  charged  to  1  xo  ^ts,  the  period 

ud  swing  oi  the  needle  was  x8  seconds.    With  the  scale  at  a 

distaooe  of  two  metres,  a  deflection  of  130  mm.  was  produced  by 

IB  dectromotive  f<»oe  of  o-i  volt.    By  using  a  quartz  fibre  of 

about  half  the  above  diameter  the  sensitiveness  was  much 

increased.    An  instrument  of  this  form  is  valuable  in  measuring 

aitall  alternating  currents  by  the  fall  of  potential  produced 

down  a  known  resistance.    In  the  same  way  it  may  be  employed 

to  measure  high  potentials  by  measuring  the  fsdl  of  potential 

down  a  fraction  of  a  known  non-inductive  resistance.    In  this 

last  case,  however,  the  c^>adty  of  the  electrometer  used  must  be 

small,  otherwise  an  error  is  introduced.* 

Stt.  in  addition  to  references  already  given,  A.  Gray,  Absolute 
Ueunrtmtmis  m  Elutridty  and  Maputism  Q^don,  188JB),  vol.  i. 
(».  354:  A.  Winkdmann,  HandbucM  der  Pkysik  (Brcslau,  1905), 
PP"  ^70.  which  contains  a  larige  number  of  references  to  orieinal 
papen  on  electrometers.  (J.  A.  ¥.) 

EUCTROV,  the  nan^  suggested  by  Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney 
in  1891  for  the  natural  unit  <A  electricity  to  which  he  had  drawn 
attcitioQ  in  1874,  and  subsequently  applied  to  the  ultra- 
atomic  particles  carrying  negative  charges  of  electricity,  of  which 
rrotqaiw  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  proved  m  1897  that  the  cathode 
rays  consisted.  The  electrons,  which  Thomson  at  first  called 
ooqmscles,  are  point  charges  of  negative  electricity,  their  in- 
ertia showing  thiem  to  have  a  mass  equal  to  about  ri^nr  that  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  They  are  apparently  derivable  from  all 
kiods  of  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  components  at  any  rate 
o{  the  chemical  atom.  The  electronic  theory  of  the  chemical 
atom  sopposes,  in  fact,  that  atoms  are  congeries  of  electrons 
ia  rapid  orbital  motion.  The  size  of  the  electron  is  to  that  of  an 
atom  rooglily  in  the  ratio  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  cathe^aL  The  electron  is  always  associated  with  the  unit 
charp  o(  negative  electricity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
its  inertia  is  wholly  electrical.  For  further  details  see  the 
articles  oq  Elxctucxty;  Mackehsic;  Matter;  Radio- 
Acnvmr;  Comduction,  Electxic;  The  EUOron  Theory,  £. 
Fovnier  d'AIbe  (London,  1907);  and  the  original  papere  of 
Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Proc.  Brit.  Ass.  (Belfast,  August  1874), 
"  Ob  the  Phymcal  Uniu  of  Nature,"  and  Trans.  Rvyal  Dublin 
Smay  (1891),  4.  p.  583- 

nBCnoraORIISt  an  instrument  Invented  by  Alessandro 
Volta  in  1775,  by  which  mechanical  work  is  tramsformed  into 
ckctrostatic  charge  by  the  aid  of  a  small  initial  charge  of  electri- 
city. The  operation  depends  on  the  facts  of  electrostatic  in- 
doctioo  disoQwered  by  John  Canton  in  1753,  and,  indq>endently, 
by  J.  K.  WDcke  in  1763  (see  Elkctuoty).  Volta,  in  a  letter 
(0  J.  Priestley  on  the  loth  of  June  1775  (see  Cottezione  dell*  opcre, 
ti  1816,  voL  i.  p.  X18),  described  the  invention  of  a  device 
he  caQcd  an  tifttreforo  perpeinOt  based  on  the  fact  that  a  con- 
dactor  held  near  an  electrified  body  and  touched  by  the  finger 
•IS  found,  when  withdrawn,  to  possess  an  electric  charge  of 
^pottte  sign  to  that  of  the  electrified  body.  His  electrophorus 
is  one  form  oonsisted  of  a  disk  of  non-conducting  material,  such 
•s  pitch  or  resin,  placed  between  two  metal  sheets,  one  being 
pmided  with  an  inflating  handle.  For  the  pitch  or  resin 
asy  be  snbatltuted  a  sheet  of  glass,  ebom'te,  indiarubber  or 
uy  other  good  dielectric  placed  upon  a  metallic  sheet,  called 
^  %hr>  plate.  To  use  the  apparatus  the  surface  of  the  dielectric 
is  nibbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  silk  or  catskin,  so  as  to 
electrify  it,  and  the  upper  metal  plate  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
Oviag  to  the  Irregularities  in  the  surfaces  of  the  dielectric  and 
•PIKr  pbie  the  two  are  only  in  contact  at  a  few  points,  and  owing 

'See  1.  A.  Fleotfaig.  Handbooh  for  the  EUetrieai  Laboratory  and 
I,  voL  i.  pw  448  (London,  1901). 


to  the  insulating  quality  of  the  dielectric  its  surface  electrical 
charge  cannot  move  over  it.  It  therefore  acts  inductively  upon 
the  upper  plate  and  induces  on  the  adjacent  surface  an  electric 
chaige  of  opposite  sign.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  dielectric 
is  a  plate  of  resin  rubbed  with  catskin,  it  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified  and  will  act  by  induction  on  the  upper  plate  across 
the  film  of  air  separating  the  upper  resin  stirface  and  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  metal  plate.  If  the  upper  plate  is  touched 
with  the  finger  or  connected  to  earth  for  a  moment,  a  negative 
charge  will  escape  from  the  metal  plate  to  earth  at  that  moment. 
The  arrangement  thus  constitutes  a  condenser;  the  upper  plate 
on  its  under  surface  carries  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  and 
the  resin  plate  a  charge  of  n^ative  electricity  on  its  upper 
surface,  the  air  film  between  them  bdng  the  dielectric  <A  the 
condenser.  If,  therefore,  the  upper  plate  is  elevated,  mechanical 
work  has  to  be  done  to  separate  the  two  electric  charges.  Ac- 
cordingly on  raising  the  upper  plate,  the  chi^ge  on  it,  in  old- 
fashioned  nomenclature,  becomes /ree  and  can  be  communicated 
to  any  other  insulated  conductor  at  a  lower  potential,  the  upper 
plate  thereby  becoming  more  or  less  discharged.  On  placing 
the  upper  plate  again  on  the  resin  and  touching  it  for  a  moment, 
the  process  can  be  repeated,  and  so  at  the  expense  of  mechanical 
work  done  in  lifting  the  upper  plate  against  the  mutual  attraction 
of  two  electric  charges  of  opposite  sign,  an  indefinitely  large 
electric  charge  can  be  acciunulated  and  given  to  any  other 
suitable  conductor.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  surface  charge 
of  the  resin  becomes  dissipated  and  it  then  has  to  be  again  excited. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  for  touching  the  upper  plate  every  time 
it  is  put  down  on  the  resin,  a  metal  pin  may  be  brought  through 
the  insulator  from  the  sole-plate  so  that  each  time  that  the 
upper  plate  is  put  down  on  the  resin  it  is  automatically  connected 
to  earth.  We  are  thus  able  by  a  process  of  merely  lifting  the 
upper  plate  repeatedly  to  convey  a  large  electrical  charge  to 
some  conductor  starting  from  the  small  charge  produced  by 
friction  on  the  resin.  Tlie  above  explanation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  function  of  the  sole-plate,  which  is  important.  The 
sole-plate  serves  to  increase  the  electrical  o^padty  of  the  upper 
plate  when  placed  down  upon  the  resin  or  excited  insulator. 
Hence  when  so  placed  it  takes  a  larger  charge.  When  touched 
by  the  finger  the  upper  plate  is  brought  to  zero  potential.  If 
then  the  upper  plate  is  lifted  by  its  insiUating  handle  its  capacity 
becomes  diminished.  Since,  however,  it  carries  with  it  the  charge 
it  had  when  resting  cm  the  resin.  Its  potential  becomes  increased 
as  its  capacity  becomes  less,  and  it  therefore  rises  to  a  high 
potential,  and  will  give  a  spark  if  the  knuckle  is  approached  to 
it  when  It  is  lifted  after  having  been  touched  and  raised. 

The  study  of  Volta's  electrophorus  at  once  suggested  the 
performance  of  these  cyclical  operations  by  some  form  of  rota- 
tion instead  of  elevation,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  various 
forms  of  doubler  or  multiplier.  The  instrument  was  thus  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  machines  for  converting  mechanical  work 
into  electrostatic  energy,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  modem 
type  of  influence  machiiie  (see  Electsical  Machine).  Volta 
himself  devised  a  double  and  reciprocal  electrophorus  and  also 
made  mention  of  the  subject  of  multiplying  condensers  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1783  (p.  937,  and  appendix, 
p.  vii.).  He  states,  however,  that  the  use  of  a  condenser  in 
connexion  with  an  electrophorus  to  make  evident  and  multiply 

weak  charges  was  due  to  T.  Cavallo  {Phil.  Trans. ,  1788). 

For  further  information  see  S.  P.  Thompson,  '*  The  influence 
Machine  from  1788  to  1888,"  Joum.  Jnst.  Td.  Ent.,  1888, 17,  p.  569. 
Many  references  to  original  papers  connected  with  the  electrophorus 
will  be  found  in  A.  Vi^nkelmann's  Handbuch  der  Physih  (Breslau, 
1905).  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  (J.  A.  F.) 

ELBCTROPLATIIfO,  the  art  of  depositing  meUls  by  the 
electric  current.  In  the  article  Electkolvsis  it  is  shown  how 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  solution  containing 
metallic  ions  involves  the  deposition  of  the  metal  on  the  cathode. 
Sometimes  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form,  at  others 
as  a  firm  tenacious  film,  the  nature  of  the  deposit  being  dependent 
upon  the  particular  metal,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes,  and  other  experi- 
mental conditions.    As  the  durability  of  the  elearo-dqxwited 
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hom  tbciKsUeuidiroRitbc  cut,  ODd  the  tmpainuc  connected 
lo  tTD  ckctioda.  When  the  iokuunient  ii  to  be  nied  to  detei- 
minc  the  poIcDtial  diSetence  beti>een  two  conducton.  they  ue 
connected  to  the  two  oppotile  pain  of  quidranti.  The  needle 
in  ill  nomml  position  is  symipetncally  placed  with  ngud  to 
the  qiudnnts,  ud  amies  ■  mirror  by  racani  of  which  ill  dis- 
placement can  be  obsecved  in  the  usual  mannec  by  reflecting 
the  ray  o[  light  from  it-  If  the  two  quadiantt  an  at  different 
potentials,  the  needle  moves  (rom  one  quadrant  towards  the 
other,  and  the  image  of  a  epot  of  light  on  Ibe  scale  is  therefore 
displaced.  Lord  Kelvin  provided  the  instrument  with  two 
nccBsary  adjiuicts,  via.  *  replenisher  or  rotating  electrophorus 
(*'.)i  by  mesas  ol  which  the  charge  of  theLeyden  jar  which  forms 
the  enclosing  vessel  can  be  increased  or  diminiahed,  and  also  a 
tmall  alumiiuum  balance  plaleor  gauge, which  is  in  principle  the 
sime  as  the  sttracted  disk  portable  electrometer  by  means  of 
which  the  polentiil  oi  the  ionet  (oatiag  oC  Ibe  Leyden  jar  is 


AccordinE  tc 


I  value. 


did  not  hold  eood'     .-- - 

r,  who  in  18B6  had  noticed  the  u 
Blsated  the  matter  in  1891  (Pnc.  Xf^ 
I,  Trani..  1B91.  iBi.  p.  519).    fliqikinK 


then  the  above  eKpresnon  indicaica  I  .he 
difference  tt  (he  polentiaLs  between  th 

Dr  J.  flopkinioo  found,  however,  '  >ve 

fomub  dfica  not  aeree  with  obierved  i  A., 

■M}.7.p.7).    Thelomula  indlcaleatbi  ni- 

inefll  ihciuld  increase  with  the  charge  lie. 

whereaa  HopldnsDB  found  that  aa  the  ra> 

increased  by  worldng  the  rcplepitlKr  *  lue 

to  three  vofta  difference  between  the  1  nd 

then  diminiahed.    He  found  that  whe  die 

inmuneu  be  wa*  using  (made  by  W  ive 

nub  did  noclloU  good.    W.  E.  I  E. 

■     '      "         '       '     '  the  same  fact  as  HopUnKD. 
c.  Key.  Stc.,  Itgl.  50,  p.  ji; 

,  —JO  of  the  biUar 

thrradit  oenng  to  a  downward  pull  on  the  needle^  but  they  showed 
that  tlus  theory  would  not  account  for  the  discrepancy.  They 
found  from  obicrvationi  that  the  particular  quadrant  electrometer 
Ibey  uaed  might  be  made  to  follow  one  or  other  of  three  diuincl  laws. 
II  the  quadnnu  wen  near  UKtber  then  wen  certain  Ihidta  between 
which  the  potential  of  the  needle  mlslil  vary  without  pcodudnf  mere 
than  a  anall  change  in  the  deflection  connponding  with  the  hud 
potential  difleretice  of  tbB  quadrants.  For  example,  when  the 
quadranta  wen  about  a-s  nun.  apart  and  the  su^ndcd  fibres  near 
together  at  the  top,  the  deflection  produced  by  a  F.D.  of  1-45  volii 
between  the  quadrants  only  fhried  about  I J  %  when  the  potential 
ot  the  needle  varied  from  S96  to  J586  volts.  When  the  flbni  were 
far  apart  at  the  top  a  dnuUr  flaineta  was  obtained  in  the  curve 
with  thequadnnts abpui  i  mm.  apart.     In  thiioic  the dcBecIion 

from  aip  10IJJ7  voIli.     When  Ihe  quadranu  were  about  J-9  mm. 

llmHt  directly  proportional  to  the  polential  of  the  needle.  In  other 
words,  the  dectromeler  nearly  obeyed  the  tlieoretical  Law.     Lastly, 


■he  guard  tu 


in  the  Leydcn  jar  in 

a  metallic  guard  tt 

In  order  that  the 

ipeningsare  made  in  i 

Etiected  each  half  01 


. — is  detlectu  each  half  ol  it  becomes  unsymmecj 

placed  relatively  to  the  two  metallic  pieces  which  join  the  uppi 
lower  half  of  ibe  guaid  tube.  Guided  by  these  opcriments.  A; 
Perry  and  Snmpner  constructed  an  Gnprovcd  unihiar  qua 


Finally,  these  ob. 

[latteni  of  Leyden 
ide 


pattern,  but  (ulRUed  the  theoretical  law  of  worli 
suspeodoa  was  abandoned,  and  instead  a  new  lo 
magnetic  control  was  adopted.  All  the  working  pi 
ment  wen  supported  on  iiie  base,  m  that  on  ^emo^ 
which  letves  as  a  Leyden  jar  they  can  be  got  at 

pOlitioB.     The  COnchllkHI  to  which  Ihr  mhnvr  i>bi 

that  any  qoa^ 


:n  of  adjuitabte 


necessarily  obey  a  law  <<  drteetfaa  naUag  the  tUeetlnm  praper- 
tunal  to  the  potential  diflemK*  of  the  quadrants,  but  mat  an 
ehctrometer  an  be  eoMInicted  which  does  fulfil  the  above  law. 

The  ImponaDce  of  thia  inveatigatiow  rcfidci  In  the  fact  that  an 
electrooieter  of  the  above  pattern  cu  be  ined  as  a  wattoietei  (u), 
(HDidded  that  the  defleellaa  of  the  needle  ia  penpottloaal  to  the 
polential  difference  of  the  quadnnla.  Thia  use  of  the  iattrament 
was  piopoKd  simultaneouily  in  1S81  byProfesaanAynoaaadC.  F.- 
Fitai^rald  and  M.  A.  Potier.    Suppoae  we  have  an  Eoductiw  and  a 

cuEiint,  and  that  we  deain  to  know  the  power  bdng . 

inductive  circuit.    Let  n,  (|.  *i  be  the  ' 

the  two  ends  and  nuddle  of  the  dmit: 

beconncctedfintwithtbeqtttdnntacc  -  _ 

circuit  and  the  needle  to  tbl  (ac  end  of  the  Baa-lndnetli 
and  then  soundly  whh  the:      ~ 
(KeRg.]).    AisumiBtthee 
theoretical  law,  thefini  -  - 


and  the  second  to       >,-«{  n-lllS  j 

The  differcocc  of  the  readings  is  then  proportiona]  to 

But  this  last  expression  ia  proportional  to  the  instan 
taken  up  in  the  inductive  circjil,  and  hence  the  dii 
two  readings  of  Ibe  eleclroAieter  is  proportional  to  t> 
taken  up  in  the  circuit  tPkil.  Hat-.  1S91,  V,  P-  »«] 
Perry  arid  also  P.  R.  Blondlot  and  P.  Curie  afterwi 


Quadrant  elccirDmeten  have  also  been  designed  especially 
for  measuring  eitremeiy  imall  potential  diSetenccs.  An  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  has  been  ccostructed  by  Dr.  F.  Doleadd 
(fig.  7>.    Tbe  needle  and  quadrants  an  of  imall  aiUi  and  the 


Fio.  7.— Quadrant  Electrometer.    Dolenlck  Pattern. 

electrostatic  capacity  ii  correspondingly  small.  The  quadranti 
are  mounted  on  pUlan  of  amber  which  alTofd  a  very  high 
insulation.  The  needle,  a  piece  of  paddle-shaped  paper  tbinty 
coated  with  silver  foil,  ia  suspended  by  aquartchbrc,ilaeitrcz]ie 
lightnes  nuking  it  possible  to  use  a  very  feeble  controlling  force 
without  rendering  the  period  of  oscillation  unduly  great.  TTie 
[csittance  offered  bylbeairtoa  needle  of  such  light  conitrvction 
suSces  10  nnder  the  motion  nearly  dead-beat.  Throughout  a 
wide  range  the  deflecliona  an  prt>portionsl  to  the  fxilential 
difference  producing  them.    The  neciUc  is  charged  to  a  potential 
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of  SO  to  soo  volts  by  means  of  a  dry  pile  or  voltaic  battery,  or 
from  a  Us^ting  draiit.  To  facilitate  the  communication  of 
the  charge  to  the  needle,  the  quarts  fibre  and  its  attachments 
are  rendaed  conductive  by  a  thin  film  of  solution  of  hygroscopic 
salt  such  as  caldum  chloride.  The  lightness  of  the  needle  enables 
the  instrument  to  be  moved  without  fear  of  damaging  the  suspen- 
sioa.  The  upper  end  of  the  quartz  fibre  is  rotated  by  a  torsion 
heftd,  and  a  metal  cover  serves  to  screen  the  instrument  from  stray 
dectrostatic  fields.  With  a  quarta  fibre  0-009  mm.  thick  and 
60  mm.  long,  the  needle  being  charged  to  no  volts,  the  period 
and  swing  of  the  needle  was  18  seconds.  With  the  scale  at  a 
distance  of  two  metres,  a  deflection  of  130  mm.  was  produced  by 
sn  dectiomotive  force  of  o-x  volt.  By  using  a  quartz  fibre  of 
about  half  the  above  diameter  the  sensitiveness  was  much 
increased.  An  instrument  of  this  form  is  valuable  in  measuring 
small  alternating  currents  by  the  fall  of  potential  produced 
down  a  known  resistance.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  employed 
to  measure  high  potentials  by  measuring  the  fall  of  potential 
down  a  fraction  of  a  known  non-inductive  resistance.  In  this 
last  case,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  dectrometer  used  must  be 
small,  otherwise  an  error  is  introduced.^ 

See,  in  addition  to  references  already  given,  A.  Gray,  AbsolttU 
Measurtmtnis  in  Elettridty  and  ManutUm  (London,  1888),  vol.  i. 
p.  354:  A.  Winkclmann,  Handhuck  der  Pkysik  (Brcslau,  1905). 
pp.  58-70,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  references  to  original 
papers  on  electrometers.  (J.  A.  F.) 

BX2CTR0N,  the  name  sugpsted  by  Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney 
in  1891  for  the  natural  unit  of  dectridty  to  which  he  had  drawn 
attention  in  1874,  and  subsequently  applied  to  the  ultra- 
atomic  partides  carrying  negative  charges  of  electricity,  of  which 
Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  proved  in  1897  that  the  cathode 
rajrs  ooosbted.  The  dectrons,  which  Thomson  at  first  called 
oorpusdcs,  are  point  charges  of  negative  dectridty,  their  in- 
ertia showing  them  to  have  a  mass  equal  to  about  ri^nr  that  of 
the  hydxogen  atom.  They  are  apparently  derivable  from  all 
kinds  of  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  components  at  any  rate 
of  the  diemical  atom.  The  dcctronic  theory  of  the  chemical 
atom  supposes,  in  fact,  that  atoms  are  congeries  of  electrons 
in  rspid  orbital  motion.  The  size  of  the  electron  is  to  that  of  an 
atom  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  a  ptn*s  head  to  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  dectron  is  always  assodated  with  the  unit 
charge  o(  negative  electricity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
its  inertia  is  whoUy  electriod.  For  further  details  see  the 
articles  on  ELEcnuciry;  Magnetism;  Mattes;  Radio- 
actxvxty;  CoMDUcnoN,  Electuc;  The  EleUron  Theory,  E. 
Foamier  d*Albe  (London,  1907);  and  the  original  papers  of 
Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Proc.  Brit.  Ass.  (Belfast,  August  1874), 
"  On  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature,"  and  Trans.  Royal  DuUin 
Stdeiy  (1891),  4.  p.  583. 

BLBCTBOFHORUS.  an  instrument  invented  by  Alessandro 
Volta  in  1775,  by  which  mechanical  work  is  transformed  into 
dectrostatic  charge  by  the  aid  of  a  small  initial  charge  of  electri- 
city. The  operation  depends  on  the  facts  of  dectrostatic  in- 
ducticm  discovered  by  John  Canton  in  1753,  and,  independently, 
by  J.  K.  Wikke  in  176a  (see  ELEcnuary).  VolU,  in  a  letter 
to  J.  Priestley  on  the  loth  of  June  1775  (see  CaUexione  dell*  opcre, 
ed.  1816,  vcrf.  i.  p.  1x8),  described  the  invention  of  a  device 
be  called  an  dfXbrojoro  perpetuo,  based  on  the  fact  that  a  con- 
ductor held  near  an  dectrified  body  and  touched  by  the  finger 
was  found,  when  withdrawn,  to  possess  an  electric  charge  of 
q)posite  sign  to  that  of  the  electrified  body.  His  dectrophorus 
in  <»e  form  consisted  of  a  disk  of  non-conducting  material,  such 
as  pitch  or  resin,  placed  between  two  metal  sheets,  one  being 
prcnrided  with  an  insulating  handle.  For  the  pitch  or  resin 
Quy  be  substituted  a  sheet  of  glass,  ebonite,  indiarubber  or 
say  other  good  dielectric  placed  upon  a  metallic  sheet,  called 
(he  sole-plate.  To  use  the  apparatus  the  surface  of  the  didectric 
is  nibbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  silk  or  catskin,  so  as  to 
dectiify  it,  and  the  upper  metal  plate  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
Owing  to  die  irregularities  in  the  surfaces  of  the  dielectric  and 
oppcr  plate  the  two  are  only  in  contact  at  a  few  points,  and  owing 

■See  J.  A  Fleming.  Handbook  for  the  Electrical  Laboratory  and 
TetUnt  JtMm,  voL  i.  p.  448  (London,  1901). 


to  the  insulating  quality  of  the  dielectric  its  stirface  diectrical 
charge  cannot  move  over  it.  It  therefore  acts  inductivdy  upon 
the  upper  plate  and  induces  on  the  adjacent  surface  an  electric 
charge  of  opposite  sign.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  dielectric 
is  a  plate  of  resin  rubbed  with  catskin,  it  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified  and  will  act  by  induction  on  the  upper  plate  across 
the  film  of  air  separating  the  upper  resin  surface  and  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  metal  plate.  If  the  upper  plate  is  touched 
with  the  finger  or  connected  to  earth  for  a  moment,  a  negative 
charge  will  escape  from  the  metal  plate  to  earth  at  that  moment. 
The  arrangement  thus  constitutes  a  condenser;  the  upper  plate 
on  its  under  surface  carries  a  charge  of  positive  electridty  and 
the  resin  plate  a  charge  of  negative  dectridty  on  its  upper 
surface,  the  air  film  between  them  bdng  the  dielectric  of  the 
condenser.  If,  therefore,  the  upper  plate  is  elevated,  mechanical 
work  has  to  be  done  to  separate  the  two  dectric  charges.  Ac- 
cordingly on  raising  the  upper  plate,  the  charge  on  it,  in  old- 
fashioned  nomenclature,  becomes /ree  and  can  be  communicated 
to  any  other  insulated  conductor  at  a  lower  potential,  the  upper 
plate  thereby  becoming  more  or  less  discharged.  On  placing 
the  upper  plate  again  on  the  resin  and  touching  it  for  a  moment, 
the  process  can  be  repeated,  and  so  at  the  expense  of  mechanical 
work  done  in  lifting  the  upper  plate  against  the  mutual  attraction 
of  two  electric  charges  of  oppodte  sign,  an  indefinitely  large 
electric  charge  can  be  accumulated  and  given  to  any  other 
suitable  conductor.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  surface  charge 
of  the  resin  becomes  dissipated  and  It  then  has  to  be  again  exdted. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  for  touching  the  upper  plate  every  time 
it  is  put  down  on  the  resin,  a  metal  pin  may  be  brought  through 
the  insulator  from  the  sole-plate  so  that  each  time  that  the 
upper  plate  is  put  down  on  the  resin  it  a  automatically  connected 
to  earth.  We  are  thus  able  by  a  process  of  merely  lifting  the 
upper  plate  repeatedly  to  convey  a  large  electrical  charge  to 
some  conductor  starting  from  the  small  charge  produced  by 
friction  on  the  resin.  The  above  explanation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  function  of  the  sole-plate,  which  is  important.  The 
sole-plate  serves  to  increase  the  electrical  capadty  of  the  upper 
plate  when  placed  down  upon  the  resin  or  exdted  insulator. 
Hence  when  so  placed  it  takes  a  larger  charge.  When  touched 
by  the  finger  the  upper  plate  is  brought  to  zero  potential.  If 
then  the  upper  plate  is  lifted  by  its  insulating  handle  its  capadty 
becomes  diminished.  Since,  however,  it  carries  with  it  the  charge 
it  had  when  resting  on  the  resin,  its  potential  becomes  increased 
as  its  capadty  becomes  less,  and  it  therefore  rises  to  a  high 
potential,  and  will  give  a  ^>ark  if  the  knuckle  is  approached  to 
it  when  it  is  lifted  after  having  been  touched  and  raised. 

The  study  of  Volta's  dectrophorus  at  once  suggested  the 
performance  of  these  cyclical  operations  by  some  form  of  rota- 
tion instead  of  devation,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  various 
forms  of  doubler  or  multiplier.  The  instrument  was  thus  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  machines  for  converting  mechanical  work 
into  dectrostatic  energy,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  modem 
type  of  influence  machine  (see  Elechucal  Machine).  Volta 
himself  devised  a  double  and  reciprocal  dectrophorus  and  also 
made  mention  of  the  subject  of  multiplying  condensers  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1782  (p.  337,  and  appendix, 
p.  vii.).  He  states,  however,  that  the  use  of  a  condenser  in 
connexion  with  an  electrophorus  to  make  evident  and  multiply 
weak  charges  was  due  to  T.  Cavallo  (Phil.  Trans.,  1788). 

For  further  information  see  S.  P.  Thompson,  "  The  influence 
Machine  from  1788  to  1888,"  Joum.  Inst.  Tel.  Ent.,  1888, 17,  p.  569. 
Many  references  to  original  papers  connected  with  the  electrophorus 
wilt  be  found  in  A.  Winkeimann's  Handbneh  der  Physik  (Breslau, 
1905),  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  (J.  A.  F.) 

ELBCTROPLATIIfO,  the  art  of  depositing  metals  by  the 
electric  current.  In  the  artide  Electrolysis  it  is  shown  how 
the  passage  of  an  dectric  current  through  a  solution  containing 
metallic  ions  involves  the  deposition  of  the  metal  on  the  cathode. 
Sometimes  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form,  at  others 
as  a  firm  tenacious  film,  the  nature  of  the  deposit  bdng  dependent 
upon  the  particular  metal,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the 
diflerence  of  potential  between  the  electrodes,  and  other  experi- 
mental conditions.    As  the  durability  of  the  dectro-depositni 
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coat  on  plated  wares  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its  complete  adhesion. 
This  can  only  be  effected  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  on  which 
the  deposit  is  to  be  made  is  chemically  dean.  Grease  must 
be  removed  by  potash,  whiting  or  other  means,  and  tarnish 
by  an  add  or  potassium  cyanide,  washing  in  plenty  of  water 
being  resorted  to  after  each  operation.  The  vats  for  depositing 
may  be  of  enamelled  iron,  slate,  glazed  earthenware,  glass, 
lead-lined  wood,  &c.  The  current  densities  and  potential 
differences  frequently  used  for  some  of  the  commoner  metals 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  M'Millan's  Treatise 
on  EleclromeiaUurgy.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
variations  in  conditions  modify  the  electromotive  force  required 
for  any  given  process.  For  example,  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  bath  causes  an  increase  in  its  conductivity,  so  that  a  lower 
E.M.F.  will  suffice  to  give  the  required  current  density;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  abnormally  great  dhtance  between  the  electrodes, 
or  a  diminution  in  addity  of  an  add  bath,  or  in  the  strength  of 
the  solution  used,  will  increase  the  resistance,  and  so  require 
the  application  of  a  higher  E.M.F. 


MetaL 

Amperes. 

Volu  between 

Anode  and 

Cathode. 

Per  5q.  dedmetre 

of  Cathode 

Surface. 

Per  M.  in.  of 
Cathode 
Surface. 

Antimony 

Brass      .... 

Copper,  acid  bath 

„        alkaline  bath . 
Gold      .... 
Iron       .... 
Nickel,  at  fir.it      . 

„      after 

„       on  zinc     . 
Stiver     .... 
Zinc       .... 

0-4.0-5 
0'.s-o-8 
i*o-i-5 
0-3.O-5 

O-I 

0-5 
1-4-1 -5 

0-2-0-3 

0-4 
o-a-o-5 
0-3-0-6 

0-02.0-03 

0*03-0-05 
0-065.O-IO 
o-oa-o-03 
o*oo6 
0*03 
0-09-0*10 
0-0150-02 
0-025 
0*015-0*03 
0*02-0*04 

i*o-i*a 
30.4*0 

0.5-1-5 
3*o-5*o 
0.5.4.0 

1*0 

50 
I  •5-2*0 
4*0-5-0 
0-75-1 -o 
a.5-30          1 

Large  objects  are  suspended  in  the  tanks  by  hooks  or  wires, 
care  bdng  taken  to  shift  their  position  and  so  avoid  wire-marks. 
Small  objects  are  often  heaped  together  in  perforated  trays  or 
ladles,  the  cathode  connecting-rod  being  buried  in  the  midst  of 
them.  These  require  constant  shifting  because  the  objects  are 
in  contact  at  many  points,  and  because  the  top  ones  shield  those 
below  from  the  depositing  action  of  the  current .  Hence  processes 
have  been  patented  in  which  the  objects  to  be  plated  are  suspended 
in  revolving  drums  between  the  anodes,  the  rotation  of  the  drum 
causing  the  constant  renewalof  surfacesand  affording  a  burnishing 
action  at  the  same  time.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  goods 
in  the  plating  bath  to  too  high  a  current  density,  else  they  may 
be  "  burnt  ";  they  must  never  be  exposed  one  at  a  time  to  the 
full  anode  surface,  with  the  current  flowing  in  an  empty  bath, 
but  either  one  piece  at  a  time  should  be  replaced,  or  some  of  the 
anodes  should  be  transferred  temporarily  to  the  place  of  the 
cathodes,  in  order  to  distribute  the  current  over  a  suffident 
cathode-area.  Burnt  deposits  are  dark-coloured,  or  even  pul- 
verulent and  useless.  The  strength  of  the  current  may  also 
be  regulated  by  introdudng  lengths  of  German  silver  or  iron 
wire,  carbon  rod,  or  other  inferior  conductora  in  the  path  of  the 
current,  and  a  series  of  such  resistances  should  always  be  provided 
close  to  the  tanks.  Ammeters  to  measure  the  volume,  and  volt- 
meters to  determine  the  pressure  of  current  supplied  to  the  baths, 
should  also  be  provided.  Very  irregular  surfaces  may  require 
the  use  of  specially  shaped  anodes  in  order  that  the  distance 
between  the  dectrodcs  may  be  fairly  uniform,  otherwise  the 
portion  of  the  cathode  lying  nearest  to  the  anode  may  recdve 
an  undue  share  of  the  current,  and  therefore  a  greater  thickness 
of  coat.  Supplementary  anodes  are  sometimes  used  in  difficult 
cases  of  this  kind.  Large  metallic  surfaces  (espedally  external 
surfaces)  are  sometimes  plated  by  means  of  a  "  doctor,"  which, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  brush  constantly  wetted  with  the 
electrolyte,  with  a  wire  anode  buried  amid  the  hain  or  bristles; 
this  brush  is  painted  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
-"hich  must  be  connected  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the 


dectrical  generator.  Under  these  conditions  dcctrolysis  of  the 
solution  in  the  brush  takes  place.  Iron  ships'  plates  have  recently 
been  coated  with  copper  in  sections  (to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
bamades),  by  building  up  a  temporary  trough  against  the  side 
of  the  ship,  making  Che  thoroughly  deansed  plate  act  both  as 
cathode  and  as  one  side  of  the  trough.  Decorative  plating-work 
in  several  coloun  (e.g.  "  parcd-gilding  ")  is  effected  by  painting 
a  portion  of  an  object  with  a  stopping-out  (ix.  a  non-cooducting) 
varnish,  such  as  copal  varnish,  so  that  this  portion  is  not  coated. 
The  varnish  is  then  removed,  a  different  design  stopped  out,  and 
another  metal  deposited.  By  varying  this  process,  designs  in 
metals  of  different  coloun  may  readily  be  obtained. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  textbooks  (see  Elbctso- 
cheiustry)  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  very  varied  solutions  and 
methods  employed  for  electroplating  with  silver,  gold,  copper, 
iron  and  nickd.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that 
solutions  which  would  deposit  thdr  metal  on  any  object  by  simple 
immersion  should  not  be  generally  used  for  dectroplating  that 
object,  as  tl\e  resulting  deposit  is  usually  non-adhesive.  For 
this  reason  Uie  add  copper-bath  is  not  used  for  iron  or  anc 
objects,  a  bath  containing  copper  cyanide  or 
oxide  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  being 
substituted.  This  solution,  bdng  an  inferior 
conductor  of  electridty,  requires  a  much  higher 
electromotive  force  to  ddve  the  current  through 
it,  and  is  therefore  more  costly  in  use.  It  isf 
however,  commonly  employed  hot,  whereby  its 
resistance  is  reduced.  Zinc  is  commonly  de- 
posited by  dectrolysis  on  iron  or  steel  goods 
which  would  ordinarily  be  "galvanised,"  but 
which  for  any  reason  may  not  conveniently  be 
treated  by  the  method  of  immer^on  in  fused 
adnc.  The  zinc  cyanide  bath  may  be  used 
for  small  objects,  but  for  heavy  goods  the 
sulphate  bath  is  engiloyed.  Shenrd  Cowper« 
Coles  patented  a  process  in  which,  working 
with  a  -high  current  density,  a  lead  anode  is  used,  and 
powdered  zinc  is  kept  suspended  in  the  solution  to  main- 
tain the  proportion  of  zinc  in  the  dectrolyte,  and  so  to 
guard  against  the  gradual  addification  of  the  bath.  CebaU 
is  deposited  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  for  its  sister- 
metal  nickd.  PUUinuMf  paUadium  and  Hn  are  occasionally 
dqxjsited  for  special  purposes.  In  the  deposition  of  gcid  the 
colour  of  the  defMsit  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  impurities 
in  the  solution;  when  copper  is  present,  some  is  deposited  with 
the  gold,  imparting  to  it  a  reddbh  colour,  whilst  a  little  silver 
gives  it  a  greenish  shade.  Thus  so-called  coloured-gold  deposits 
may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  suitable 
impurities.  Even  pure  gold,  it  may  be  noted,  is  darker  or  lighter 
in  colour  according  as  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  current  is  used. 
The  electro-deposition  of  brass — ^mainly  on  iron  ware,  such  as 
bedstead  tubes-— is  now  very  widely  practised,  the  bath  employed 
being  a  mixture  of  copper,  zinc  and  potassium  cyanides,  the 
proportions  of  which  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  brass 
required,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  colour  depends 
in  part  upon  the  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  in  part  upon 
the  current  density,  w<^er  currents  tending  to  produce  a  redder 
or  yellower  metal.  Other  albys  may  be  produced,  such  as  bronxe, 
or  German  silver,  by  selecting  solutions  (usually  cyanides)  £rom 
which  the  current  is  able  to  deposit  the  constituent  metals 
simultaneously. 

,  Electrolysis  has  in  a  few  instances  been  applied  to  processes 
of  nuinufacture.  For  example,  Wilde  produced  copper  printing 
surfaces  for  calico  printing-rollers  and  the  like  by  immersing 
rotating  iron  cylinders  as  cathodes  in  a  copper  baUi.  Elmore, 
Dumoulin,  Cowper-Coles  and  others  have  prepared  copper 
cyh'nders  and  plates  by  depositing  copper  on  rotating  mandrela 
with  spedal  arrangements.  Others  have  arranged  a  means  of 
obtaining  high  conductivity  wire  from  cathode-oopper  without 
fusion,  by  depositing  the  metal  in  the  form  <Mf  a  spiral  strip  on 
a  cylinder,  the  strip  being  subsequently  drawn  down  in  the 
usual  way;  at  present,  however,  the  ordinary  methods  of  wire 
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pradnctioD  «e  found  to  be  cheaper. '  J.  W.  Sn 
£Ib.  £■{.,  1S98,  vol.  uvij.  p.  16)  alio  woiked  01 
proceed  wiih,  a  proccsi  id  which  a  copper  irirc  ■ 
idcDosit  of  coDtwr  was  continuously  passed  thrc  ^ 

idelinjtely  extended  in  length.    Cowper-C 


(/«. 


■898.  ' 


'■  W)  V 


)n,  by  depouling 


copper  npon  carefully  ground  and  polished  glj 

cradncUvc  by  a  film  ol  deposited  silver. 
KLBCTROSCOPB.  an  instnimcnt  fat  detecting  diacrencea  of 

decuk  potatial  and  hence  electrification.  The  earliest  form 
ol  icknlific  electroKopc  was  the  vtriBiium 
or  electrical  needle  of  WUIIam  Gilbert  (1544- 
160]),  the  celebnied  author  of  tbe  trealise 
Dt  iiHf<Kl<  [lee  Ei-EcnuciTY].  It  coniisted 
liinply  of  a  light  metallic  needle  balanced  on 
a  [uvot  like  a  compass  needle,  Gilbert  em- 
ployed it  to  prove  that  numerotu  other 
bodies  beaidesamber  are  vusccptible  of  being 

visible  Indication  conusted  in  the  attraction 
eiceTted  between  the  electrified  body  and  the 
light  pivoted  needle  which  was  acted  upon 
and  electrified  by  induction.    The  nut  Itn- 
ptevemenl  was  the  invention  of  simple  rormi 
of  repulsion  electtoacope.     Two    similarly 
elecltified  bodies  repel  each  other.    Benjamin 
^H        Franklin  employed  the  repul&ion  of  two  linen 
I  ■        threads,  C.  F.  dc  C.  du  Fay,  J.  Canton,  W. 
^1        Henley  and  others  devised  the  pith  ball,  or 
H       doubtcstrawcIectroscope(fig.  1).  T.Cavalla 

▼  terminating  in  pith  balls  suspended  in  a  glass 
Vk  I  — Henlev'i  ***"'  having  strips  ol  tin-foQ  pasted  doiin 
Eieaiatcof^  "■«  "We*  (fig.  s).  The  object  of  tlie  ihimble- 
sfaaped  dome  was  to  keep  moisture  from  the 
■ten  from  whicfa  the  pith  balls  were  supported,  to  that  the 
qipantiu  Dould  be  itsed  in  (be  open  air  even  in  tbe  rainy 
■ealber.  Abraham  Benoet  (PJW.  Tram.,  1787,  77,  p.  iS) 
Invented  tbe  modem  (onn  of  gold-leaf  ctedroscope.  In^de 
t  gUn  ihade  he  filed  to  as  insulated  wire  a  pair  nf  strips 
el  gold-leaf  (Bg.  3).  Tbe  wire  termiDated  in  a  plate  or 
koob  ontiide  the  vessel  When  an  electrified  body  wai  held 
uat  or  in  omtait  with  the  knob,  repulsion  of  the  gold  leaves 
eiwied.  Volu  added  the  condenser  {Ptil,  Tram.,  1781), 
■hich  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  instrumenL     M. 


1 


fn. ).— CavaDo'i  Eleetroicope.         Fic.  3.— Bennci'i  EJKlni- 

Fanday,  however,  tbowed  long  subsequently  that  lo  bestow 
^m  the  iodicalion)  of  tticb  an  electroscope  definite  meaning 
■  See  the  Engliih  translation  by  the  CillHrl  Club  o(  Cilbeit'i  Di 
*"|Vt<  p.  49  TLokSoo,  1900) 


lo  place  >  cylinder 


shade  with  tii 


•auie  connected 

lected  to  the  earth  and  observe  through 
a  Doie  tne  indications  of  tbe  gold  leaves  (fig.  4).  Leaves  of 
aluminium  fdl  may  with  advantage  be  lubstitutcd  for  gold-leaf, 
and  a  scale  Is  somcliina  added  to  indiate  the  angular  divergence 
of  the  leaves. 

The  uses  of  an  electnacope  are,  Gist,  to  ascertain  if  any  body 
is  In  a  state  ol  eledrifiratian,  and  seomdly,  to  indicate  the  sign 
of  that  charge.  In  connexion  with  the  modem  study  of  radio- 
ity,  the  electroscope  has  become  an  instrument  of  great 
'u  oottivalling  the  ^leclioscope  in  scnsibilily. 
bodies  are  chiefly  recogniKed  by  the  power  they 
poaaess  of  rendering  the  air  in  their  neighbourhood  conductive; 
hence  the  electroscope  detects  the  presence  of  1  radio-aclive  body 
by  loung  an  electric  charge  given  to  It  more  quickly  than  it 
would  otherwise  do.  A  third  great  use  of  the  eledruscope  ii 
thcrdore  lo  detect  electric  conductivity  either  in  the  air  or  in 


y  other  body. 

To  delect  electrificatioc 


electroscope 
electrified  body  is  held  near  the  gold-lof 
electroscope  the  leaves  diverge  with  electricity  of  the  same  sign 
as  that  of  the  body  being  tested.     If,  without  removing  the 
elecirified  body,  the  pbte  or  knob  ol  the  electroscope  is  touched, 
the  leaves  collapse.  If  tbe  etectrosa^  is  insulated  once  more  and 
the  electrified  body  removed,  the  leaves 
again  diverge  with  electricity  of  the 
oppoute  ugn  to  that  of  the  body  being 
tested.  The  sign  ol  charge  is  then  deter- 
mined by  holding  near  the  eleclroscDpe  a 
glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk  or  a  sealing- 
wax  rod  nibbed  with  llannel.     If  the 
approach  of  the  glass  rod  causes  the 
leaves  in  their  final  state  lo  collapse, 
then  the  charge  in  tbe  rod  was  positive, 
but  if  it  causes  tbetn  to  expand  still 

vena  for  the  sealing-wax  rod.  When  I 
employing  a  Volla  condensing  electro- 
scope, tbe  following  is  the  method  ol 
procedure:— The    top   of    the   electro- 

of  lacquered  brass  on  which  another  place  of  brass  rests, 
separated  from  it  by  three  minute  fragments  ol  ^aia  or 
shellac,  or  a  fikn  ol  sheUac  vamisb.  If  the  electrified  body 
Is  touched  against  the  upper  plate  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  plate  is  put  to  earth,  the  condenser  formed  of  tbe  two  plates 
and  the  film  of  ait  or  varmsh  becomes  charged  with  positive 
electricity  on  the  one  plate  and  negative  on  the  otber.  On  in- 
sulating the  kiwer  plate  and  raisingthe  upper  plate  by  the  ^aia 
handle,  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  formed  by  the  plates  is 
vastlydecreased.butsincethecharseon  the  lower  plate  including 
the  gold  leaves  attached  ID  it  remains  Che  same,  as  the  capacity 
of  theaystemisreduced  the potEntialia  raised  and  therefore  the 
gold  leaves  diverge  widely.  Voita  made  use  ol  such  an  electro- 
scope la  his  celebrated  eiperimcnts  (1790-1800)  to  prove  that 
melalspUcedln  contact  with  one  another  ate  btoughlto  different 
potentials,  lu  other  words  to  prove  tbe  existence  of  so-called 
contact  elcctridty.  He  wasissislcd  todeicct  the  small  potential 
dlSecences  then  in  question  by  the  use  ol  a  multiplying  condenser 
orrevolvingdoubIet(seeELIcnicALMACHiNE].    Toemploythe 
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Fxo.  5. — Curie's  Elec- 
troscope. 


it  must  be  such  that  the  leaves  will  remain  for  hours  or  days  in 
a  state  of  steady  divergence  when  an  electrical  charge  has  been 
given  to  them. 
•  In  their  researches  on  radio-activity  M.  and  Mme  P.  Curie 
employed  an  electroscope  made  as  follows: — ^A  metal  case 
(fig.  s)t  having  two  holes  in  its  sides,  has  a  vertical  brass  strip  B 
atUched  to  the  inside  of  the  lid  by  a  block  of  sulphur  SS  or  any 
other  good  insulator.    Joined  to  the  strip  is  a  transverse  wire 

terminating  at  one  end  in  a  knob  C, 
and  at  the  other  end  in  a  condenser 
plate  P'.  The  strip  B  carries  also  a 
strip  of  gold-leaf  L,  and  the  metal  case 
is  connected  to  earth.  If  a  charge  is 
given  to  the  electroscope,  and  if  any 
radio-active  material  is  placed  on  a 
condenser  plate  P  attadied  to  the 
outer  case,  then  this  substance  be- 
stows conductivity  on  the  air  between  the  pktcs  P  and  F, 
and  the  charge  of  the  electroscope  begins  to  leak  away.  The 
collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  is  observed  through  an  aperture  in 
the  case  by  a  miscroscope,  and  the  time  taken  by  the  gold- 
leaf  to  fall  over  a  certain  distance  is  proportional  to  the 
ionixing  current,  that  is,  to  the  intensity  of  the  radio-activity 
of  the  substance. 

A  very  similar  form  of  electroscope  was  employed  by  J.  P.  L.  J. 
Elster  and  H.  F.  K.  Geitel  (fig.  6).  and  also  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson 
(see  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.,  190X,  68,  p.  15a).  A  metal  box  has  a  metal 
strip  B  suspended  from  a  block  or  insulator  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
sulphur  or  amber  S,  and  to  it  is  fastened  a  strip  of  gold-leaf  L. 
The  electroscope  is  provided  with  a  charging  rod  C.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  sulphur  or  amber  is  an  early  perfect  insulator, 
and  hence  if  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  box  is  kept  dry  by 
calcium  chloride,  the  electroscope  will  hold  its  chaige  for  a 
long  time.  Any  divergence  or  collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  can  be 
viewed  by  a  microscope  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
case. 

Another  type  of  sensitive  electroscope  is  one  devised  by 
C.  T.  R.  Wilson  {Proe.  Cam.  Phil.  Soe.,  1903, 1  a,  part  2).  It  con- 
sists of  a  metal  box  placed  on  a  tilting  stand  (fig.  7).  At  one  end 
is  an  insulated  plate  P  kept  at  a  potential  of  200  volts  or  so  above 
the  earth  by  a  battery.  At  the  other  end  is  an  insulated  metal 
wire  having  attached  to  it  a  thin  strip  of  gold-leaf  L.  If  the  plate 
P  is  electrified  it  attracts  the  strip  which  stretches  but  towards  it. 
Before  use  the  strip  is  for  one  moment  connected  to  the  case,  and 
the  arrangement  is  then  tilted  until  the  strip  extends  at  a  certain 
angle.  If  then  the  stripof  gold-leaf  is  raised  orloweredin  potential 
it  moves  to  or  from  the  plate  P,  and  its  movement  can  be  observed 
by  a  microscope  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box.  There  is 
a  particular  angle  of  tilt  of  the  case  which  gives  a  maximum 
sensitiveness.  Wilson  found  that  with  the  plate  electrified  to 
207  volts  and  with  a  tilt  of  the  case  of  30**,  if  the  gold-leaf  was 
raised  one  volt  in  potential  above  the  case,  it  moved  over  200 


Fig.  6.— Elster  and 
Geitd  Electroscope., 


Fic.  7.— Wilson's  Electroscope. 


divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  micro- 
scope, 54  divisions  being  equal  to  one  millimetre.  In  using  the 
instrument  the  insulated  rod  to  which  the  gold4eaf  is  attached 
is  connected  to  the  conductor,  the  potential  of  which  is  being 
examined.  In  the  use  of  all  these  electroscopic  instruments  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  (as  first  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin) 
that  what  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  really  indicates  is  the  difference 
of  potentinl  between  the  gold-leaf  and  the  solid  walls  enclosing 


the  air  space  in  which  they  move.*  If  these  endosiag  waDs  are 
made  of  anything  else  than  perfectly  conducting  material,  then 
the  indications  of  the  instrument  may  be  uncertain  and  meaning- 
less. As  already  mentioned,  Faraday  remedied  this  defect  by 
coating  the  inside  of  the  4{lass  vessel  in  which  the  gold-leaves  were 
suspended  to  form  an  electroscope  with  tinfdl  (see  fig.  4). 
In  spite  of  these  admonitions  all  but  a  few  instrument  makers 
have  continued  to  nuke  the  vicious  type  of  instrument  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  gold-leaves  suspended  within  a  glass  shade  or  bottle, 
no  means  ^ing  provided  for  keeping  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
continually  at  xero  potentiaL 

See  J.  Oeric  Maxwell.  TreaHu  on  EkeiricUy  and  MaffuUsm,  vol.  L 
p.  300  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford.  1881):  H.  M.  Noad.  A  MamuJ tjf  Eketndty, 
VOL  Lj>.  25  (London,  1855):  E.  Rutherford,  Raddo-aOmiv. 

ELECTROSTATICS,  the  name  given  to  that  department  of 
electrical  science  in  which  the  phenomena  of  dectridty  at  rest 
are  considered.  Besides  their  ordinary  condition  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  a  physical  state  in  which  they  are 
said  to  be  electrified  or  charged  with  electridty.  When  in  this 
condition  they  become  sources  of  electric  force,  and  the  apace 
round  them  in  which  this  force  is  manifested  is  called  an  "electric 
field  "  (see  ELScraicrry).  Electrified  bodies  exert  mechanical 
forces  on  each  other,  creating  or  tending  to  create  motion,  and 
also  induce  electric  charges  on  neighbouring  surfaces. 

The  reader  possessed  of  no  previous  knowledge  of  electrical 
phenomena  will  best  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em* 
ployed  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  experiments.  For  this  purpose 
the- following  apparatus  should  be  provided: — (i)  two  small 
metal  tea-trays  and  some  dean  dry  tumblers,  the  latter  preferably 
varnished  with  shellac  varnish  made  with  alcohol  free  from 
water;  (2)  two  sheets  of  ebonite  rather  larger  than  the  tea-trays; 
(3)  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  or  ebonite  and  a  i^ass  tube,  also  some 
pieces  of  silk  and  flannd;  (4)  a  few  small  gilt  pith  balls  suspended 
by  dry  silk  threads;  (5)  a  gold-leaf  dectroscope,  and,  if  possible, 
a  simple  form  of  qtiadrant  electromeCter  (see  Electkoscopb  and 
Electroiieter);  (6)  some  brass  balls  mounted  on  the  ends 
of  ebonite  penholders,  and  a  few  tin  canisters.  With  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus,  the  prindpal  facts  of  dectrostatics  can  be 
experimentally  verified,  as  follows: — 

ExperimaU  J. — Place  one  tea-tray  bottom  side  uppermost 
upon  three  warm  tumblers  as  legs.  Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite 
vigorously  with  warm  flannd  and  lay  it  rubbed  side  downwards 
on  the  top  of  the  tray.  Touch  the  tray  with  the  finger  for  an 
instant,  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  without  letting  the  hsjid  touch 
the  tray  a  second  time.  The  tray  is  then  found  to  be  electrified. 
If  a  suspended  gilt  pith  ball  is  hdd  near  it,  the  ball  will  first  be 
attracted  and  then  repelled.  If  small  fragments  of  paper  are 
scattered  on  the  tray  and  then  the  other  tray  hdd  in  the  hand  over 
them,  they  will  fly  up  and  down  rapidly.  If  the  knuckle  is 
approached  to  the  dectrified  tray,  a  small  spark  will  be  seen,  and 
afterwards  the  tray  will  be  found  to  be  discharged  or  undectrificd. 
If  the  dectrified  tr&y  is  touched  with  the  sealing-wax  or  ebonite 
rod,  it  will  not  be  discharged,  but  if  touched  with  a  metal  wire, 
the  hand,  or  a  damp  thread,  it  is  discharged  at  once.^  This  shows 
that  some  bodies  are  conductors  and  others  non-conductors  or 
insulators  of  dectridty,  and  that  bodies  can  be  dectrified  by 
friction  and  impart  their  dectric  charge  to  other  bodies.  A 
charged  conductor  supported  on  a  non-conductor  retains  its 
charge.    It  is  then  said  to  be  insulated. 

Experiment  II. — ^Arrange  two  tea-trays,  each  on  dry  tumblers 

as  before.    Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite  with  flannd,  lay  it  face 

downwards  on  one  tray,  toudi  that  tray  with  the  finger  fcnr  a 

moment  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  sheet,  rub  it  again,  and  lay  it 

face  downwards  on  the  second  tray  and  leave  it  there.     Then 

take  two  suspended  gilt  pith  balls  and  touch  them  (a)  both 

against  one  tray;    they  will  be  found  to  repd  each  other;  (6) 

touch  one  against  one  tray  and  the  other  against  the  other  tray, 

and  they  will  be  found  to  attract  each  other.     This  proves  the 

existence  of  two  kinds  of  dectridty,  called  positive  and  iie^lse. 

*  See  Lord  Kelvin,  "  Report  on  Electrometers  and  Electrostatic 
Measurements,"  Brii.  Assoc.  Report  for  1867,  or  Lord  Kdvin'a 
Reprint  0/  Papers  om  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism^  p.  360. 
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The  first  tea-tray  is  positively  electrified,  aii4  the  second 
negatively.  If  an  insulated  brass  ball  is  touched  against  the 
first  tray  and  then  against  the  knob  or  plate  of  the  electroscope, 
the  gold  leaves  will  diverge.  If  the  ball  is  discharged  and 
touched  against  the  other  tray,  and  then  afterwards  against 
the  previously  charged  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  collapse. 
This  shows  that  the  two  electricities  neutralize  each  other's 
effect  when  imparted  equally  to  the  same  conductor. 

Exptriment  III. — ^Let  one  tray  be  insulated  as  before,  and 
the  electrified  sheet  of  ebonite  held  over  it,  but  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  tray.  If  the  ebonite  is  withdrawn  without  touching 
the  tray,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  unclectrified.  If  whilst 
holding  the  ebonite  sheet  over  the  tray  the  latter  is  also  touched 
with  an  insulated  brass  ball,  then  this  ball  when  removed  and 
tested  with  the  electroscope  will  be  found  to  be  negatively 
electrified.  The  sign  of  the  electrification  imparted  to  the  electro- 
Kope  when  so  charged — that  is,  whether  positive  or  negative — 
can  be  determined  by  rubbing  the  sealing-wax  rod  with  flannel 
and  the  glass  rod  with  silk,  and  approaching  them  gently  to  the 
electroscope  one  at  a  time.  The  sealing-wax  so  treated  is 
electrified  negatively  or  resinously,  and  the  glass  with  positive 
or  vitreous  electricity.  Hence  if  the  electrified  sealing-wax  rod 
makes  the  leaves  collapse,  the  electroscopic  charge  is  positive, 
but  if  the  glass  rod  does  the  same,  the  electroscopic  charge  is 
negative.  Again,  if,  whilst  holding  the  electrified  ebonite  over 
the  tray,  we  touch  the  latter  for  a  moment  and  then  withdraw 
the  ebonite  sheet,  the  tray  will  be  found  to  be  positively  electrified. 
The  dectrified  ebonite  is  said  to  act  by  "  electrostatic  induction  " 
oa  the  tray,  and  creates  on  it  two  induced  charges,  one  of  positive 
and  the  other  of  negative  electricity.  The  last  goes  to  earth  when 
the  tray  is  touched,  and  the  first  remains  when  the  tray  is  insulated 
and  the  ebonite  withdrawn. 

Experiment  IV. — Place  a  tin  canister  .on  a  warm  tumbler  and 
connect  it  by  a  wire  with  the  gold-leaf  electroscope.  Charge 
positivdy  a  brass  ball  held  on  an  ebonite  stem,  and  introduce 
it,  without  touching,  into  the  canister.  The  leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope will  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  Withdraw  the  ball 
and  the  leaves  will  collapse.  Replace  the  ball  again  and  touch 
the  outside  of  the  canister;  the  leaves  will  collapse.  If  then 
the  ball  be  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  diverge  a  second  time 
with  negative  electrification.  If,  before  withdrawing  the  ball, 
after  touching  the  outside  of  the  canister  for  a  moment  the  ball 
is  touched  against  the  inside  of  the  canister,  then  on  withdrawing 
it  the  ball  and  canister  are  found  to  be  discharged.  This  experi- 
ment proves  that  when  a  charged  body  acts  by  induction  on 
an  insubted  conductor  it  causes  an  electrical  separation  to  take 
place;  electricity  of  opposite  sign  is  drawn  to  the  side  nearest 
the  inducing  body,  and  that  of  like  sign  is  repelled  to  the  remote 
side,  and  these  quantities  are  equal  in  amount. 

Seal  of  the  Ekclric  Charge. — So  far  we  have  spoken  of  electric 
charge  as  if  it  resided  on  the  conductors  which  are  electrified. 
The  work  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry  Cavendish,  Michael 
Fanday  and  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  demonstrated,  however,  that 
ail  electric  charge  or  electrification  of  conductors  consists  simply 
in  the  establishment  of  a  physical  state  in  the  surrounding 
insulator  or  dielectric,  which  state  is  variou.^Iy  called  electric 
strain,  electric  displacement  or  electric  poiarizalion.  Under  the 
action  of  the  same  or  identical  electric  forces  the  intensity  of 
this  state  in  various  insulators  is  determined  by  a  qtuility  of 
tliem  called  their  dielectric  constant,  specific  inductive  capacity 
or  imiuctimly.  In  the  next  place  we  must  notice  that  elect  rifica- 
lioo  is  a  measurable  magnitude  and  in  electrostatics  is  estimated 
in  tenns  of  a  unit  called  the  electrostatic  unit  of  electric  quantity, 
hi  the  absolute  C.G.S.  system  this  unit  quantity  is  defined  as 
(oQowi^— If  we  consider  a  very  small  electrified  spherical  con- 
ductor, ei^mment  shows  that  it  exerts  a  repulsive  force  upon 
another  simlUu'  and  similarly  electrified  body.  Cavendish  and 
C.  A.  Coulomb  proved  that  this  mechanical  force  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 
The  unit  of  mechanical  force  in  the  "  centimetre,  gramme, 
second  "  (C.G.S.)  system  of  units  is  the  dyne,  which  is  approxi- 
Batdy  equal  to  1/98 1  part  of  the  weight  of  one  gramme.    A 
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very  small  sphere  is  said  then  to  possess  a  charge  of  one  electro- 
static unit  of  quantity,  when  it  repels  another  similar  and 
similarly  electrified  body  with  a  force  of  one  dyne,  the  centres 
being  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre,  provided  that  the  spheres 
are  in  vacuo  or  immersed  in  some  insulator,  the  dielectric  constant 
of  which  is  taken  as  unity.  If  the  two  small  conducting  spheres 
are  placed  with  centres  at  a  distance  d  centimetres,  and  immersed 
in  an  insulator  of  dielectric  constant  K,  and  carry  charges  of 
Q  and  Q'  electrostatic  units  respectively,  measured  as  above 
described,  then  the  mechanical  force  between  them  is  equal 
to  QQ'/IC^  dynes.  For  constant  charges  and  distances  the 
mechuiical  force  is  inversely  as  the  dielectric  constant. 

Electric  Force. — ^If  a  smaU  conducting  body  is  charged  with 
Q  electrostatic  units  of  electricity,  and  placed  in  any  electric 
field  at  a  point  where  the  electric  force  h^  a  value  £,  it  will  be 
subject  to  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  QE  dynes,  tending  to 
move  it  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  electric  force.  This 
provides  us  with  a  definition  of  a  tmit  of  electric  force,  for  it  is 
the  strength  of  an  electric  field  at  that  point  where  a  small 
conductor  carrying  a  unit  charge  is  acted  upon  by  unit  mechanical 
force,  assuming  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  surrounding 
medium  to  be  unity.  To  avoid  unnecessary  complications  we 
shall  assume  this  latter  condition  in  all  the  following  discussion, 
which  is  equivalent  simply  to  assuming  that  all  our  electrical 
measurements  are  made  in  air  or  in  vacuo. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  introduced  by  the  employment  of  the 
term  force.  Maxwell  and  other  writers  sometimes  use  the  words 
electromotive  intensity  instead  of  electric  force.  The  reader  should, 
however,  notice  that  what  is  generally  called  electric  force  is  the 
analogue  in  electricity  of  the  .so-called  acceleration  of  gravity 
in  mechanics,  whilst  electrification  or  quantityt  of  electricity  is 
analogous  to  mass.  If  a  mass  of  M  grammes  be  placed  in  the 
earth's  field  at  a  place  where  the  acceleration  of  gravity  has  a 
value  g  centimetres  per  second,  then  the  mechanical  force  acting 
on  it  and  pulling  it  downwards  is  M;  dynes.  In  the  sanie 
manner,  if  an  electrified  body  carries  a  positive  charge  Q  electro- 
static units  and  is  placed  in  an  electric  field  at  a  place  where 
the  electric  force  or  electromotive  intensity  has  a  value  £  units, 
it  is  urged  in  the  direction  of  the  electric  force  with  a  mechanical 
force  equal  to  QE  dynes.  We  must,  however,  assume  that  the 
charge  Q  is  so  small  that  it  docs  not  sensibly  disturb  the  original 
electric  field,  and  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  insulator 
is  unity. 

Faraday  introduced  the  important  and  useful  conception  of 
lines  and  tubes  of  electric  force.  If  we  consider  a  very  small 
conductor  charged  with  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  to  be  placed 
in  an  electric  field,  it  will  move  or  tend  to  move  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  force  in  a  certain  direction.  The  path  described 
by  it  when  removed  from  the  action  of  gravity  and  all  other 
physical  forces  is  called  a  line  of  electric  force.  We  may  other- 
wise define  it  by  saying  that  a  line  of  electric  force  is  a  line  so 
drawn  in  a  field  of  electric  force  that  its  direction  coincides  at 
every  point  with  the  resultant  electric  force  at  that  point.  Let 
any  line  drawn  in  an  electric  field  be  divided  up  into  small  elements 
of  length.  We  can  take  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  length 
of  each  element  by  the  resolved  part  of  the  electric  force  in  its 
direction.  This  sum,  or  integral,  is  called  the  "  line  integral  of 
electric  force"  or  the  electromotive  force  (E.M.F.)  along  this  line. 
In  some  cases  the  value  of  this  electromotive  force  between  two 
points  or  conductors  is  independent  of  the  precise  path  selected, 
and  it  is  then  called  the  potential  difference  (P.D.)  of  the  two 
points  or  conductors.  We  may  define  the  term  potential 
difference  otherwise  by  saying  that  it  is  the  work  done  in  carrying 
a  small  conductor  charged  with  one  unit  of  electricity  from  one 
point  to  the  other  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it 
would  move  under  the  electric  forces  if  left  to  itself. 

Electric  Potential. — Suppose  then  that  we  have  a  conductor 
charged  with  electricity ,we  may  imagine  its  surface  to  be  divided 
up  into  small  unequal  areas,  each  of  which  carries  a  unit  charge 
of  electricity.  If  we  consider  lines  of  electric  force  to  be  drawn 
from  the  boundaries  of  these  areas,  they  will  cut  up  the  space 
I  round  the  conductor  into  tubular  surfaces  called  tubes  of  electric 
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force,  and  each  tube  wOI  spring  from  an  area  of  the  conductor 
carrying  a  unit  electric  charge.  Hence  the  charge  on  the  con- 
ductor can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  unit  electric  tubes 
springing  from  it.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  the  charged 
body  to  be  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dosed  surfaces,  such  that 
the  potential  difference  between  any  point  on  one  surface  and 
the  earth  is  the  same.  These  surfaces  are  called  "equipotential" 
or  "  level  surfaces,"  and  we  may  so  locate  them  that  the  potential 
difference  between  two  adjacent  surfaces  is  one  unit  of  potential, 
that  is,  it  requires  one  absolute  unit  of  work  (x  erg)  to  move  a 
small  body  charged  with  one  unit  of  electricity  from  one  surface 
to  the  next.  These  enclosing  surfaces,  therefore,  cut  up  the  space 
into  shells  Qf  potential,  and  divide  up  the  tubes  of  force  into 
electric  cells.  The  surface  of  a  charged  conductor  is  an  equi- 
potential  surface,  because  when  the  electric  charge  is  in  equili- 
brium there  is  no  tendency  for  electricity  to  move  from  one  part 
to  the  other. 

We  arbitrarily  call  the  potential  of  the  earth  zero,  since  all 
potential  difference  is  relative  and  there  is  no  absolute  potential 
any  more  than  absolute  level.  We  call  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  charged  conductor  and  the  earth  the  potential  of  the 
conductor.  Hence  when  a  body  is  charged  positively  its  poten- 
tial is  raised  above  that  of  the  earth,  and  when  negatively  it  is 
lowered  beneath  that  of  the  earth.  Potential  in  a  certain 
sense  is  to  electricity  as  difference  of  level  is  to  liquids  or 
difference  of  temperature  to  heat.  It  roust  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  potential  is  a  mere  mathematical  concept,  and 
has  no  objective  existence  like  difference  of  level,  nor  is  it 
capable  per  se  Ol  producing  physical  changes  in  bodies,  such 
as  those  which  are  brought  about  by  rise  of  temperature,  apart 
from  any  question  of  difference  of  temperature.  There  is, 
however,  this  similarity  between  them.  Electricity  tends  to 
flow  from  places  of  high  to  places  of  low  potential,  water  to  flow 
down  hill,  and  heat  to  move  from  places  of  high  to  i^ces  of  low 
temperature.  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  charged  body  with 
the  space  around  it  cut  up  into  electric  cells  by  the  tubes  of  force 
and  shells  of  potential,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  these 
cells  is  represented  by  the  product  QV,  where  Q  is  the  charge  and 
V  the  potential  of  the  body  in  electrostatic  units.  An  electrified 
conductoris  astore  of  energy,  and  from  the  definition  of  potential 
it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  in  increasing  the  charge  9  of  a 
conductor  whose  potential  is  9  by  a  small  amount  dq^  is  tfdq, 
and  since  this  added  charge  increases  in  turn  the  potential, 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  work  done  in  charging  a  conductor 
with  Q  units  to  t^  potential  V  units  is  |QV  um'ts  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly the  number  of  electric  cells  into  wUch  the  space  round  is  cut 
up  is  equal  to  twice  the  energy  stored  up,  or  each  cell  contains 
half  a  unit  of  energy.  This  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that  the 
real  seat  of  the  energy  of  electrification  is  the  dielectric  or  in- 
sulator surrounding  the  charged  conductor.^ 

We  have  next  to  notice  three  important  facts  in  electrostatics 
and  some  consequences  flowing  therefrom. 

(i)  Electrical  Equilibrium  and  Potential. — If  there  be  any 
number  of  charged  conductors  in  a  field,  the  electrification  on 
them  being  in  equilibrium  or  at  rest,  the  surface  of  each  conductor 
is  an  equipotential  surface.  For  since  electricity  tends  to  move 
between  points  or  conductors  at  different  potentials,  if  the 
electricity  is  at  rest  on  them  the  potential  must  be  every- 
where the  same.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  electric 
force  at  tlic  surface  of  the  conductor  has  no  component  along 
the  surface,  in  other  words,  the  electric  force  at  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  conductor  and  insulator  is  everywhere  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

By  the  surface  density  of  electrification  on  a  conductor  is 
meant  the  charge  per  unit  of  area,  or  the  number  of  tubes  of 
electric  force  which  spring  from  unit  area  of  itssurface.  Coulomb 
proved  experimentally  that  the  dectric  force  just  outside  a 
conductor  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  electric  density  at 
that  point.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  resultant  electric  force 
normal  to  the  surface  at  a  point  just  outside  a  conductor  is 

>  See  Maxwell.  Elementary  Treatiu  on  Electricity  (Oxford.  1881). 
p.  47. 


equal  to  479,  where  9  a  the  sqrfaoe  density  at  that  poinL   Hiii 
is  usually  called  Coulomb's  Law.' 

(ii)  Seat  of  Charge. — ^The  charge  on  an  electrified  condactor 
is  wholly  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  dectric  force  in  the 
interior  of  a  dosed  electrified  conducting  surface  which  docs 
not  contain  any  other  dectrified  bodies.  Faraday  proved  this 
experimentally  (see  Experimental  Researches^  series  zi.  |  1x73) 
by  constructing  a  large  chamber  or  box  of  paper  covered  with 
tinfoil  or  thin  metal.  This  was  insulated  and  highly  electrified. 
In  the  interior  no  trace  of  electric  charge  could  be  found  when 
tested  by  electroscopes  or  other  means.  Cavendish  proved  if  by 
enclosing  a  metal  sphere  in  two  hemispheres  of  thin  metal  bdd 
on  insulating  supports.  If  the  sphere  is  charged  and  then  the 
jacketing  hemispheres  fitted  on  it  and  removed,  the  sphere  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  discharged.'  Numerous  other  demonstra- 
tions of  this  fact  were  given  by  Faraday.  The  thinnest  possible 
spherical  shell  of  metal,  such  as  a  sphere  of  insulator  coated  with 
gold-leaf,  behaves  as  a  conductor  for  static  charge  just  as  if  it 
were  a  sphere  of  solid  metaL  The  fact  that  there  is  no  electric 
force  in  the  interior  of  such  a  dosed  electrified  shell  is  one 
of  the  most  certainly  ascertained  facts  in  the  sdence  of  dectro- 
statics,  and  it  enables  us  to  demonstrate  at  once  that  partides 
of  electricity  attract  and  repd  each  other  with  a  force  which  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance. 

We  may  give  in  the  first  place  an  dementary  proof  of  the  con- 
verse proposition  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  lemma: — 

Lemma. — If  particles  of  matter  attract  one  another  according 
to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  the  attraction  of  all  sections 
of  a  cone  for  a  partide  at  the  vertex  is  the  same.  Definition. — 
The  solid  angle  subtended  by  any  surface  at  a  point  is  measured 
by  the  quotient  of  its  apparent  surface  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  that  point.  Hence  the  total  sdid  angle  round 
any  point  is  4*-.  The  solid  angles  subtended  by  dl  normal 
sections  of  a  cone  at  the  vertex  are  therefore  equal,  and  since  the 
attractions  of  these  sections  on  a  partide  at  the  vertex  are 
proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  vertex,  they  are  numeri- 
cally equd  to  one  another  and  to  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  spherical  shell  O  to  be  dectrified. 
Select  any  point  P  in    the  interior  and  let  a  line  drawn 
through  it  sweep  out  a  small  double  cone 
(see  fig.  x).    Each  cone  cuts  out  an  area     y/""""^      ^^*v 
on  the  surface  equally  inclined  to  the  cone    A^  \ 

axis.    The  electric  density  on  the  sphere  A\  \ 

being  tmiform,  the  quantities  of  dectridty  I  ^\      •O  | 

on  these  areas  are  proportional  to  the  areas,  V     ^^  J 

and  if  the  dectric  force  varies  inversdy  as  \       ^.  / 

the   square   of   the   distance,    the   forces       v^i^  v^,^^ 
exerted  by  these  two  surface  charges  at  the  p^^  ^^ 

point  in  question  are  proportional  to  the 
solid  angle  of  the  little  cone.    Hence  the  forces  due  to  the  two 
areas  at  opposite  ends  of  the  chord  are  equal  and  opposed. 

Hence  we  see  that  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided 
into  pairs  of  elements  by  cones  described  through  any  interior 
point,  the  resultant  force  at  that  point  must  consist  of  the  sum 
of  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  is  therefore  zero. 
For  the  proof  of  the  converse  proposition  we  must  rder  the 
reader  to  the  Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Caxendish^ 
p.  419,  or  to  Maxwdl's  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
and  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  where  Maxwell  gives  an  elegant  proof  that 
if  the  force  in  the  interior  of  a  dosed  conductor  is  zero,  the  law 
of  the  force  must  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.* 
From  this  fact  it  follows  that  we  can  shield  any  conductor 
entirely  from  external  influence  by  other  charged  conductors 
by  endosing  it  in  a  metal  case.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that 

*See  Maxwell,  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3rd  ed.. 
Oxford,  1892),  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*  Maxwell,  Ibid.  vol.  i.  fi  74a ;  also  Electrical  Researches  efike  Horn. 
Henry  Catendish,  edited  by  J.  Clerk  Mazwdl  (Cambridge,  1879), 
p.  104. 

*  Laplace  (Mec.  Cel.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.)  gave  the  first  direct  demofistra- 
tion  that  no  function  of  the  distance  exc^  the  inverae  aquare  can 
satisfy  the  condition  that  a  uniform  sphoical  shell  exerts  no  force 
on  a  particle  within  it. 
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lUi  enrdope  iliould  be  at  nlid  mctml;  ■  age  nude  ol  fine 
mcUlvin  siiue  whicb  peiraittobjeciiinitsinlerioi  tobeietn 
ifiU  yet  be  a  perfect  ekctricAj  Kncn  Eoi  them.     Electrofcopei 

«ad  tlectromelen,  therefore,  ituiding  in  pnuimity  to  electrified 
bodiei  cu  be  perieclJy  iHekled  from  iiiflucDce  by  encl«i[Tg 
tben  in  cyLinden  of  meltl  giuis. 

Evrn  if  A  diBTged  uid  insulHIed  conductor,  luch  u  an  open 
(»nlKH  or  deep  cup,  ii  Dot  perfectly  dceed,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  pnof-plane  conuitlDg  ol  I  tmdl  disk  of  gilt  paper  carried  il 
the  end  o( 


to  the  de 


.     In  fa 


bow  large  an  opcniDg  may  be  made  in  t  vesel ' 
for  all  electrical  puiposc*  "  a  dosed  conduc 
lEIttunlary  Tnaliu,  &c.,  p.  ij)  ingeniously  applied  Ihii  fact  Is 
the  Intulation  of  conduclon.  If  we  detire  to  iniulale  a  mclal 
ball  to  make  it  bold  a  charge  of  eiectriciiy,  it  a  usual  to  do  h 
by  attaching  it  to  a  handle  or  stem  of  glass  or  ebonile.  In  Lhis 
case  tbe  electric  charge  exists  at  the  point  where  the  stem  is 
Btlachcd.and  there  leakage  by  creeping  lakes  place.  II, however, 
■e  employ  a  hollow  sphere  and  let  the  stem  pass  Ihrough  a  hole 
in  the  side  larger  ihan  iisetf.  and  allach  ihe  end  to  the  inlcrioi 
of  the  sphere,  then  leakage  cannot  take  place. 

Another  csrolliry  ol  Ihe  fact  thai  there  is  no  electric  force  in 
Ibi  iaieiior  of  a  charged  conductor  Is  that  the  potential :'      ' 


llic  definition  ol  potential 

directicm  at  any  point  b  measumi  oy  lik  spue  laic  m  uiange 
of  potential  in  that  direnionor  E  -  ±dV/di.  Henceiribeforce 
ii  lero  ihe  polenlial  V  must  he  consunt. 

(iiL)  AuKiaii™  af  Peiilae  and  tittaint  BalrUUiet.— The 
Ihird  leading  faa  in  elecircslatics  is  that  positive  ind  negative 
tkctricily  are  always  created  in  e<pul  quantities,  and  that  for 
every  charge,  lay,  of  positive  electricity  on  one  conductor  Ihere 
Bust  eiisl  OQ  tome  other  bodies  an  equal  total  charge  of  negative 
efeclritjty.  Faraday  eipressed  this  tact  by  saying  that  no 
abndute  electric  charge  could  he  ^ven  to  mailer.  If  we  consider 
the  charge  of  a  conductor  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
lube*  1^  electric  force  which  proceed  from  it,  then,  since  each 
tube  must  end  on  some  other  conductor,  the  above  statement 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  charges  at  each  end  of  a  tube 
of  electric  force  are  equal 

T^  facts  may,  however,  best  be  understood  and  demonstrated 
by  coosidering  an  experiment  due  to  Faraday,  commonly  called 
Ibc  ice  psil  eiperimenl,  because  he  eiBplayed  for  it  a  pewter 
ice  pail  (Eif.  Sei.  vol.  il.  p.  179,  or  Pliii.  Uat.  iSu,  si).  On 
the  plate  of  a  gold-leal  elcclmcope  place  s  metal  canister 
having  a  loose  lid.  Let  a  metal  ball  be  luipended  by  *  cllk 
thread,  and  the  canister  lid  so  Gied  10  the  thread  that  when  the 
lid  is  in  place  the  ball  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  csnister.  Let 
the  ball  and  lid  be  removed  by  the  lUk,  and  let  a  charge,  say, 
id  psoitive  electricity  (.)-  Q)  be  given  to  the  ball.  Lei  the  canister 
be  touched  with  the  finger  to  ditchatge  it  perfectly.  Then  let 
the  ball  be  lowered  into  the  canisltt.  It  will  be  found  Ihsi  as 
il  does  so  the  gold.leaves  of  Ibc  electroscope  diverge,  but  collapse 
again  if  tbe  ball  is  withdrawn.  If  the  ball  is  lowered  until  the 
Ed  is  in  place,  the  leaves  take  a  steady  deflection,  Neit  let  Ihe 
caaisier  be  touched  with  tbe  finger,  the  leaves  ci^pte,  but 
(fivergeagain  when  the  bi"" " 


ia  this  last 

before  the  ball  is  withdrai 


:t  ne^tively  elecirifted.     If 

tilted  over  to  make  it  touch 
withdrawing  it  the  canbler 
and  ban  are  found  to  be  perfectly  discharged.  The  explanation 
k  ai  fnDowi;  the  charge  (+  Q)  of  positive  electricity  on  the 
ban  creates  by  Induction  an  equal  charge  (-Q)  on  the  in^de 
of  Ibe  canister  when  placed  in  it,  and  repels  to  the  exterior 
ssifaci  of  the  canister  an  equal  charge  (+  Q).  On  touching  the 
caaittef  tbis  laat  charge  goes  to  earth.  Hence  when  Ihe  ball  is 
tOBched  apjDst  the  inside  of  the  canister  before  withdrawing  it 
a  snmd  time,  the  fact  that  the  system  Is  found  subsequently 
10  be  cDDiplelely  dischstged  proves  thai  the  charge*  Q  induced 
oa  tta  iaside  of  the  caoistei  uuil  be  eisclly  equal  to  ihe  charge 


+Q  on  the  ball,  and  also  thai  Ibe  Inducing  actioD  of  tha  charge 
4-Q  on  the  hall  created  equal  quantities  of  eleclridty  of  oppouie 
sign,  one  drawn  to  the  buide  aLd  liie  other  lepelled  to  tbe  outside 

Biedrical  Capadly. — We  must  DCit  consider  tbe  quality  of  a 
conductor  called  Its  electrical  capacity.  The  polenlial  of  a 
conductor  has  already  been  defined  as  the  mechanical  nork 
which  must  be  done  to  bring  up  a  very  small  body  charged  with 
a  unit  of  positive  eledridty  from  the  earth's  surface  or  other 
boundary  taken  as  the  place  of  seio  poteolial  lo  the  surface  of 
this  conductor  in  question.  The  mathemalical  expression  for 
this  potential  can  In  some  cases  be  calculated  or  predetermined. 

Thua.caiuideraspbefeiinifDnn]y  charged  with  Q  unit!  of  positive 

Law  ot  the  inverv  square  acts  on  all  external  points  at     2T*^ 

having  a  chargeQ  repels  a  unit  charge  placed  al  a  distance  aM"^ 
I  from  i»  centre  wilh  a  force  Ql^  dym.  and  therefore  the  work 
W  in  ern  enpended  in  bringing  the  unit  up  10  that  point  from  an 
infinite  distance  is  given  hy  tiK  integral 

W-jfV^-Q/*  (t) 

Hence  ihr  potential  I 
the  potential  of  [he  ipha 

units.  The  capacity  of 
required  to  laise  its  pot4 
being  at  an  infinite  dist 
ibe  geometrical  dimens) 
nutally  dctetmined  in . 
charge  0)  eiectriciiy  dQ  1 
polenlial  of  all  pans  of 

or  symnKlrical  with  rek| 
we  can  caknilale  the  pi 
•iSfr,  whcR^lsane 
ekctncity  on  il,  and  r 
Tbe  capadty  ■•  then  ob 
by  this  polenlial.    Thui 


lul  di 


1  R  fnm 


ntre  ia  QIR. 
sphere,  since  ^t  pa 
ihe  capacity  C  ^ 
capacity  ol  the  s| 
numerically  the  aai 
We  can  thus  eu 


V-'J^'"-jp^di-4»rrj  [og,(|itV?TIn-log.'j- 

,wehBveV-4'r'lob'/''-    Bui 
re  Ihe  capadly  of  the  lain  wire 


Ihe  Cham  i,Q-J.f,, 
IS  given  by 


IGcult  CSR  Is  pRsenled  by  the  ellipiDid.i    We  have 

nine  tbe  mode  In  which  eleclriiily  dniiibuiei  ittell  on 


iif  graviiatlve  matier  whose  Inner  and  ovtcr  surfacts  ai*  similar 

fnlerior.'  Co^SJSTlh^'a^i^oSd^'iffil  ihe  am'I? wbillJ 
bounding  surfaces  are Jn,  ».  ()  and  ^a^i^),  (ttili},  ((+AI.  where 
iafa-il>  i-iiH-r.    The  polenlial  of  such  a  shHI  at  any  imernal 


point  It  eonilanl.  and  Ibe  equi-poienlial  turfacesfo 
are  ellinjids  eonlocal  with  ihe  ellipioidal  shell.  Hi 
buie  eleeiiicity  over  an  dlipvid,  lo  that  its  dcnsll 


ily  is  everywbrre 


■  The  solution  b(  the  problem  of  determining  the  diuribullon  on 
an  elliptoid  of  a  fluid  Ihe  paiticlet  of  which  repct  each  other  wlih  a 

Cewge  Green  (tee  Ferret's  ediiion  at  Cicen's  CVUnM  Faprri,  p.  t  IS. 

■Sec  Tbnmton  and  Tail,  Tratiii  m  t/amral  FkHritftf,  |  Jl^ 
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the  clHpamd  a  similar  and  slightly  larger  one,  that  distribution  will 
be  in  ec^uilibrium  and  will  produce  a  constant  potential  through- 
out the  interior.  Thus  if  «  is  the  surface  density,  h  the  thickness 
of  the  shell  at  any  point,  and  p  the  assumed  volume  density  of  the 
matter  of  the  shell,  we  have  v~A8p.  Then  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  any  element  of  surface  <S  is  A  times  the  mass  of  the 
corresponding  element  of  the  shell ;  and  if  Q  is  the  whole  auantitv 
of  electricity  on  the  ellipsoid,  Q  » A  times  the  whole  mass  of  the  shell. 
Thb  mass  is  eaual  to  ^wahcpn;  therefore  Q  —  ^^tabcpn  and<~|ip, 
where  p  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre 
of  the  ellipsoid  on  the  tangent  plane.    Hence 

9'Qpk*abc  0)* 

Accordingly  for  a  given  ellifMoid  the  surface  dennty  of  free 
distri]>ution  of  electricity  on  it  is  everywhere  proportional  to  the 
C^^Mr  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent  plane  at  that  point.  From  this  we  can 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  ellipsoid  as  follows:  Let 
p  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of 
the  ellipsoid,  whose  equation  is  Wa'+y/^+^/c*"!  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  *,  y, «.  Then  it  can  be  shown  that  i  /p»  -  x»/a« +W6*  +«*/«* 
(see  Frost's  Solid  Geometry ,  p.  1 7a).    Hence  the  density  9  u  given  by 

and  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  therefore  its 
potential  as  a  whole  is  given  by  the  expression. 

Accordingly  the  capacity  C  of  the  dlipsoid  b  given  by  the  equation 

It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Chrystal  that  the  above  Integral 
may  also  be  presented  in  the  form,^ 


^•/: 


<fx 


V|(«*+x)(4*+x)(c»+X)| 


(6). 


The  above  expresaons  for  the  capacity  of  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal 
axes  arc  in  general  elliptic  integrals,  but  they  can  be  evaluated  for 
the  r^uced  cases  when  the  ellipsoid  is  one  of  revolution,  and  hence 
in  the  limit  either  takes  the  form  of  a  long  rod  or  of  a  circular  disk. 

Thus  if  the  ellipsoid  is  one  of  revolution,  and  ds  is  an  element  of 
arc  which  sweeps  out  the  element  of  surface  <S,  we  have 

dS'2nyds~2.ydxt{p;}  -2i0^/  (^  -2^. 

Hence,  since  9^Qp/^val^,odS'Qix/2a. 

Accordingly  the  distribution  of  electricity  is  such  that  equal  parallel 
slices  of  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  taken  normal  to  the  axis  of 
revolution  carry  equal  charges  on  their  curved  surface. 

The  capacity  C  of  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  therefore  given  by 
the  expression 

If  the  ellipsoid  is  one  of  revolution  round  the  major  axis  a  (prolate) 
and  of  eccentricity  e,  then  the  above  formula  reduces  to 

Wherpas  if  it  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  round  the  minor  axu  b 
(oblate),  we  have 

I  _sin-'flg  ,  , 

In  each  case  we  have  C  -o  when  e-0,  and  the  ellipsoid  thus  becomes 
a  sphere. 

In  the  extreme  case  when  c»i,  the  |>robte  ellipsoid  becomes  a 
long  thin  rod^  and  then  the  capacity  is  given  by 

Ci-aAog«2a/6  (10), 

which  is  identical  with  the  formula  (3)  already  obtained.  In  the 
other  extreme  case  the  oblate  spheroid  becomes  a  circular  disk 
when  r  - 1 ,  and  then  the  capacity  Cj  - aa/r.  This  last  result  shows 
that  the  capacity  of  a  thin  disk  is  3/r*  1/1*571  of  that  of  a  sphere 
of  the  same  radius.  Cavendish  [EUc.  Res.  pp.  137  and  347)  deter- 
mined in  1773  experimentally  that  the  capacity  o(  a  sphere  was 
1*541  times  that  of  a  disk  of  the  same  radius,  a  truly  remarkable 
result  for  that  date. 
Three  other  cases  of  practical  interest  present  themselves,  vix.  the 


,0      y---^- —   -..~..  >».  .electricity  v.,  <■ 

Lircular  Segment  of  a  Plane,  or  Spherical  Conducting  Surface  under 
any  given  influence,"  where  another  equivalent  expression  is  given 
lor  the  capacity  of  an  ellipsoid. 


dtwo 
tMlal 


(12). 


capacity  of  two  concentric  spheres,  of  two  coaxial  cylinders  and  ol 
two  parallel  planes. 

Consider  the  case  of  two  concentric  spheres,  a  solid  one  enclosed 
in  a  hollow  one.  Let  Ri  be  the  radius  of  the  inner  sphere,  R«  the 
inside  radius  of  the  outer  sphere,  and  Ri  the  outside 
radius  of  the  outer  spherical  shell.  Let  a  charge  -f-Q  be 
given  to  the  inner  sptiere.  Then  this  produces  a  charge 
-Q  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  spherical  ^ell,  and  a 
charge  +Q  on  the  outside  of  the  shelL  Hence  the  potential 
V  at  the  centre  of  the  inner  sphere  is  given  by  V  - Q/Ri-^/Rt+Q/R> 
If  the  outer  shell  is  connected  to  the  earth,  the  charge  +Q  on  it 
disappears,  and  we  have  the  capacity  C  dT  the  inner  sphere  given  by 

C-i/Rri/Ri-(Rr-Ri)  RiRt  (II). 

Such  a  pair  of  coiKentric  spheres  constitute  a  condenser  (see  Ley  den 
Jar),  and  it  u  obvious  that  by  nuldng  Ri  nearly  equal  to  Ri,  we  may 
enormously  increase  the  capacity  of  the  inner  sphere.  Hence  the 
name  condensor. 

The  other  case  of  importance  is  that  of  two  coaxial  cylinders. 
Let  a  solid  circular  sectioned  cylinder  of  radius  R|  be  enclosed  in  a 
coaxial  tube  of  inner  radius  Ri.  Then  when  the  inner 
cylinder  is  at  potential  Vt  and  the  outer  one  kept  at 
potential  Vt  the  lines  of  electric  foroe  between  the  cylinders 
are  radial.  Hence  the  electric  force  E  in  the  interspace 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis.  Accordingly 
the  potential  V  at  any  point  in  the  interspace  is  given  oy 

E— dV/rfR-A/R  or  V— A/R-JrfR. 

where  R  b  the  distance  of  the  point  in  the  interspace  from  the  axis. 

and  A  is  a  constant.    Hence  Vr-Vi  *-AJog  Rj/Rt.    If  we  consider 

a  length  /  of  the  cylinder,  the  du 

Q-arRiltf^,  where  0-  is  the  surface 

tf>>Et/4a-,  where  EtoA/Ri  b  the 

cylinder. 

Accordingly  Q-2rR|/A/4rRii-A//a.  If  then  the  outer  cylinder 
be  at  zero  potential  the  potential  V  of  the  inner  one  b 

V»A  log  (Rt/Ri)>  and  its  capacity  C-Z/s  log  Ra/R|. 

This  formula  b  Important  in  connexion  with  the  capacity  of  electric 
cables,  which  consist  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  (a  wire)  enclosed 
in  a  conducting  sheath.  If  the  dielectric  or  separating  insulator 
has  a  constant  K,  then  the  capacity  becomes  K  times  as  great. 

The  capacity  of  two  parallel  planes  can  be  calculated  at  once  if  we 
neglect  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of  foroe  near  the  edges  of  the 

Elates,  and  assume  that  the  only  field  b  the  uniform  field    ^^^_  ^ 
etween  the  plates.    Let  V|  and  Vj  be  the  potentials  of    TTj^^ 
the  plates,  and  let  a  charge  Q  be  given  to  one  of  them.        **!?. 
If  S  IS  the  surface  of  eacluplate,  ana  d  their  disUnce,  then    'JT"^ 
the  electric  force  E  in  tnc  space  between  them  is  E"«     M»«»«. 
(Vi-Vt)/d.    But  if  9  is  the  surface  density,  E>4rtf,  and  ^-Q/S. 
Hence  we  have 

(V,-V,)  d-4»Q/S  or  C-Q/(VV-V,)-S/4sd  (13). 

In  this  calculation  we  neglect  altogether  the  fact  that  electric  force 
distributed  on  curved  lines  exists  outside  the  interspace  between  the 
plates,  and  these  lines  in  fact  extend  from  the  back  of  one 
plate  to  that  of  the  other.  G.  R.  Kirchhoff  (GesomtneUe 
AbkoiM.  p.  1 13)  has  given  a  full  expression  for  the  capacity 
C  of  two  circular  plates  of  thickness  I  and  radius  r  placed  at  any 
distance  d  apart  in  air  from  which  the  edge  diect  can  oe  calcuUtccL 
KirchhofT's  expression  is  as  follows :^ — 

In  the  above  formula  •  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms. 
The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  the  expression 
for  the  capacity,  neglecting  the  curvetl  edge  distribution  of  electric 
force,  and  the  other  terms  take  into  account,  not  only  the  uniform 
field  between  the  plates,  but  also  the  non-uniform  field  round  the 
edees  and  beyond  the  plates. 

In  practice  we  can  avoid  the  difficulty  due  to  irregular  distribution 
of  electric  force  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  by  the  use  ol  a  guard  {jate 
as  first  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  If  a  large  plate  has  a  ^  __^ 
circular  hole  cut  in  it,  and  this  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  zUl^! 
circular  plate  lying  in  the  same  plane,  and  if  we  fdace  f'—* 
another  large  plate  parallel  to  the  first,  then  the  electric  field 
between  this  second  plate  and  the  small  circular  plate  is 
nearly  uniform;  and  if  S  is  the  area  of  the  small  ;^te  and  d 
its  distance  from  the  opposed  plate,  its  capacity  n»y  be  calculated 
by  the  simple  formula  C>-S/4rd.  The  outer  larger  plate  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut  is  called  the  "  guard  plate,"  and  must  oe  kept  at  the 
same  potential  as  the  smaller  inner  or  "  trap-door  plate."  The  same 
arrangement  can  be  supplied  to  a  pair  of  coaxial  cylinders.  By 
placing  metal  plates  on  either  side  01  a  biger  sheet  01  dielectric  or 
insulator  we  can  construct  a  condenser  of  relatively  large  capacity. 
The  instrument  known  as  a  Lcyden  iar  (q.v.)  consists  ol  a  glass 
bottle  coated  within  and  without  for  tnree  parts  of  the  way  up  with 
tinfoil. 

'  See  Maxwell,  EkctricUy  and  iiagn^ism,  vol.  i.  pp.  284-505  (yd 
ed.,  1893). 
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If  we  have  a  number  of  such  condensers  we  can  combine  them  in 
'  parallel  '*  or  in  "  series."  If  all  the  plates  on  one  side  are  connected 
tocher  and  also  those  on  the  other,  the  condensers  are 
joincxl  in  parallel.  If  Ci,  Ct.  Ci,  &c,  are  the  separate 
capacities,  then  Z(C)»C|+Ct+Ci+  &c..  b  the  total 
capadt)r  in  parallel.  If  the  condensers  are  so  joined 
that  the  inner  coating  ot  one  is  connected  to  the  outer  coating  of  the 
next,  they  are  said  to  be  in  series.  Since  then  they  are  all  charged 
with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  the  total  over  all  potential 
difference  V  is  tne  sum  of  each  oLthe  individual  potential  differences 
V'l,  Vt,  Vfc  &c.,  we  have 

Q-C»Vi-C,V,-C,V,=-&c..  and  V-Vi+V,+V,+&c 

The  resultant  capacity  is  C  •■Q/V,  and 

C  -  i/(i/Ci+i/C+i/C,+&c)  -  i/r  (i/Q  (15). 

These  rules  provide  means  for  calculating  the  resultant  capacity 
when  any  number  of  condensers  arc  joined  up  in  any  way. 

If  one  condenser  is  charged,  and  then  joined  in  parallel  with 
another  uncharged  condenser,  the  chaive  is  divided  between  them 
in  the  ratio  of  Uieir  capacities.  For  if  Ci  and  Ci  are  the  capacities 
and  Qi  and  Qi  are  the  charges  after  contact,  then  Qi/Ci  and  Qi/Ci 
are  tM  potential  differences  of  the  coatings  and  must  be  equal. 
Hence  Ch/Ci-Q>/Ci  or  Qi/Qi-Ci/Ci.  It  is  worth  noting  that  if 
vc  have  a  charged  sphere  we  can  perfectly  discharge  it  by  introducing 
it  into  the  interior  of  another  hollow  insulated  conductor  ana 
making  contact.  The  small  sphere  then  becomes  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  other  and  loses  all  charge. 

itemuremeni  of  Capacity. — Numerous  methods  have  been  devised 
for  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  capacity  of  conductors  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  determined  by  calculation.  Such  a 
measurement  may  be  an  absdute  determination  or  arrdaiive  one. 
The  dimensions  of  a  capacity  in  electrostatic  measure  is  a  length  (see 
Units,  Physical).  Thus  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  in  electrostatic 
units  (ES.U.)  is  the  same  as  the  number  denoting  its  radius  in 
ceocimetres.  The  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity  is  therefore  that  of 
a  sphere  of  x  cm.  radius.^  This  unit  b  too  small  for  practical  purposes, 
and  hence  a  unit  of  capacitv  900,000  greater,  called  a  microfarad, 
is  generally  employed.  Thus  for  instance  the  capacity  in  ircc 
space  of  a  sphere  2  metres  in  diameter  would  be  100/900,000  <■ 
1/9000  of  a  microfarad.  The  electrical  capacity  of  the  whole  earth 
considered  as  a  sphere  is  about  800  microfarads.  ^  An  absolute 
neasurement  of  capacity  means,  therefore,  a  determination  in  E.S. 
anits  made  directly  without  reference  to  any  other  condenser.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  methods  by  which  the  capacities 
oi  condensers  may  be  compared  and  a  relative  measurement  made 
in  terms  of  some  standard. 

One  well-known  comparison  method  is  that  of  C.  V.  de  Sauty. 
The  two  condensers  to  be  compared  are  connected  in  the  branches 
of  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge  (q.v.)  and  the  other  two  arms 
completed  with  variable  resistance  boxes.  These  arms 
are  then  altered  until  on  raising  or  depressing  the  battery 
key  there  is  no  sudden  deflection  either  wav  ofthe  galvano- 
meter. If  Ri  and  Ra  are  the  arms'  resistances  ana  Ci  and  Ca  the 
condenser  capacities,  then  when  the  bridge  is  balanced  we  ha  "i 
Ri :  Rj  ■■  C| :  Ci. 

.Another  comparison  method  much  used  in  submarine  cable  work 
is  the  method  of  mixtures,  originally  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  usually 
caUcd  Thomson  and  Gott's  method.  It  depends  on  the  principle 
that  if  two  condensers  of  capacity  Ci  and  d  are  respectively  charged 
to  potentials  Vj  and  Vi,  and  then  joined  in  parallel  with  terminals 
of  opposite  charge  together,  the  resulting  potential  difference  of  the 
tvo  co«ulciisers  will  m  V.  such  that 

and  hence  if  V  is  lero  we  have  Ci  :  C»-Vi :  Vi. 

The  method  is  carried  out  by  charging  the  two  condensers  to  be 
compared  at  the  two  sections  of  a  high  resistance  joining  the  ends 
of  a  battery  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable  contact.! 
This  contact  is  shifted  until  such  a  point  is  found  by  trial  that  the 
tvo  condensers  charged  at  the  different  sections  and  then  joined  as 
above  .described  and  tested  on  a  galvanometer  show  no  charge. 
Various  special  keys  have  been  invented  for  periorming  the  electrical 
operations  expeditiously. 

A  simple  method  for  condenser  comparison  is  to  charge  the  two 
condensers  to  the  same  voltage  by  a  battery  and  then  discharge 
them  succesuvely  through  a  ballistic  ^Ivanomcter  (q.v.)  and 
observe  the  respective  "throws"  or  deflections  of  the  coil  or  needle. 
These  are  proportional  to  the  capacities.  For  the  various  precautions 
necessary  m  conducting  the  above  tests  special  treatises  on  electrical 
testing  must  be  consulted. 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Cavendish  measured  capacity  in 
"  globular  inches,"  using  as  his  unit  the  capacity,  of  a  metal  ball, 
I  in.  in  diameter.  Hence  multiplication  of  his  values  for  capacities 
by  3-54  reduces  them  to  E.S.  units  in  the  C.G.S.  system.  See  EUc. 
Rjts.y,  3^7. 

'  For  fuller  details  -of  these  methods  of  comparison  of  capacities 
see  J.  A.  Fleming,  A  Handbook  for  the  Electrical  Laboratory  and 
Teomg  RooMf  volT  ii.  ch.  ii.  (London,  1903). 
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In  the  absolute  determination  of  capacity  we  have  to  measure  the 
ratio  of  the  charge  of  a  condenser  to  its  plate  potential  diflerence. 
One  of  the  best  methods  for  doing  this  is  to  charge  the* ..  ^, 
condenser  by  the  known  voltage  of  a  battery,  ana  then  ^^ 
discharge  it  through  a  galvanometer  and  repeat  this  |./..|j^.. 
process  rapidly  and  successively.      If  a  condenser  of  '"»  •» 

capacity  C  is  charged  to  potential  V,  and  discharged  n  times  per 
second  through  a  galvanometer  this  series  of  intermittent  discharges 
is  equivalent  to  a  current  nCV.  Hence  if  the  galvanometer  is 
calibrated  by  a  potentiometer  {q.v.)  we  can  determine  the  value  of 
this  current  in  amperes,  and  knowing  the  value  of  n  and  V  thus 
determine  C.  Various  forms  of  commutator  have  been  devised  for 
effecting  this  charge  and  discharge  rapidly  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  R.  T. 
Glazebrook,  J.  A.  Fleming  and  NvT C.  Clinton  and  others.*  One  form 
consists  of  a  tuning-fork  electrically  maintained  in  vibration  of  known 
period,  which  closes  an  electric  contact  at  every  vibration  and  sets 
another  electromagnet  in  operation,  which  reverses  a  switch  and 
moves  over  one  terminal  of  the  condenser  from  a  battery  to  a 
galvanometer  contact.  In  another  form,  a 
revolving  contact  is  used  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  which  consists  of  an  insulating  disk 
having  on  its  surface  slips  of  metal  and  three 
wire  brushes  a,  6,  c  (see  ng.  3)  pressing  against 
them.  The  metal  slips  are  so  placed  that,  as 
the  disk  revolves,  the  middle  brush,  connected 
to  one  terminal  of  the  condenser  C,  is  alter- 
nately put  in  conductive  connexion  with  first  ^ 
one  and  then  the  other  outside  brush,  which  Li||||||)| 
are  joined  respectively  to  the  battery  B  and  "I'I'I'I* 
galvanometer  G  terminals.     From  the  speed  Pic.  3. 

of  thu  motor  the  number  of  commutations 
per  second  can  be  determined.    The  above  method  is  especially 
useful  for  the  determinations  oi  very  small  capacities  of  the  order 
of  too  electrostatic  units  or  so  and  upwards. 

Dielectric  constant. — Since  all  electric  charge  consists  in  a  state 
of  strain  or  polarization  of  the  dielectric,  it  is  evident  that  the 
physical  state  and  chemical  composition  of  the  insulator  must 
be  of  great  importance  in  determining  electrical  phenomena. 
Cavendish  and  subsequently  Faraday  discovered  this  fact,  and 
the  latter  gave  the  name  "specific  inductive  capacity,"  or 
"  dielectric  constant,"  to  that  quality  of  an  insulator  which 
determines  the  charge  taken  by  a  conductor  embedded  in  it 
when  charged  to  a  given  potential.  The  simplest  method  of 
determining  it  numerically  is,  therefore,  that  adopted  by  Faraday.* 

Table  l.^Dieleclric  Constants  (K)  of  Solids  {K  for  Air"  i). 


Substance. 


Glass,  double  extra  dense  flint, 

density  4-5  .... 
Glass,  light  flint,  density  $-2  . 
Glass,  hard  crown,  density  3'485 


Sulphur 


Ebonite 


India-rubber,  pure  brown  . 
India-rubber,  vulcanized,  grey  . 
Gutta-percha       .       .       .       < 

Paraflin  •••••• 


Shellac    . 


{ 


Mica 


Quaru^ 

along  optic  axis  ^ 
perp.  to  optic  axis 

Iceat-23'    .       .       .       . 


K. 


Authority. 


9-896 

6-72 

6-61 

3*24 

2*88 

384 

4*0 

2-94 

205 

3-15 

2'2I 
86 
12 

69 
462 

977 
3^ 
29 
1-99 
2-95 
2-74 

304 
664 
8-00 

798 
5-97 

4-55 
4.49 

780 


J.  Hopkinaon 
fi 

M.  Faraday 

Coullner 

L.  Boltzmann 

P.  J.  Curie 

P.  R.  Blondlot 

Rosetti 

Boltzmann 

Schiller 

Elsas 

Schiller 

J.  E.  H.  Gordon 

Gibson  and  Barclay 

Boltzmann 

J.  Hopkinson 

Gordon 

Wiillner 

Gordon 

A.  A.  VS^nkelmann 

I.  Klemen6£ 

P  I.  Curie 

E.  M.  L.  Bouty 

Elsas 

P.  J.  Curie 
P.  J.  Curie 
Bouty  


*  See  Fleming,  Handbook  for  the  Electrical  Laboratory^  vol.  ii. 
p.  im 

*  Faraday,  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity,  vol.  i.  f  1252. 
For  a  very  complete  set  of  tables  of  dielectric  constants  of  solids, 
liquids  and  s^ses  see  A.  Winkelmann,  Handbueh  der  Physik,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  98-148  (Breslau,  1905):  also  see  Landolt  and  Bdrnstein's  Tables 
of  Physical  Constants  (Berlin,  1894). 
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He  constructed  two  equal  condenaen,  each  consisting  of  a  metal 
ball  enclosed  in  a  hoUow  metal  sphere,  and  be  provided  also 
certain  bemispbezical  shells  of  shellac,  sulphur,  glass,  resin,  &c., 
which  he  could  so  place  in  one  condenser  between  the  ball  and 
endosing  sphere  that  it  formed  a  condenser  with  solid  dielectric. 
He  then  determined  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  of  the  two  con- 
densers, one  with  air  and  the  other  with  the  soUd  dielectric. 
This  gave  the  dielectric  constant  K  of  the  material.  Taking 
the  dielectric  constant  of  air  as  unity  be  obtained  the  fol- 
bwing  values,  for  shellac  K  •■  S'O,  glass  K  ■■  z*76,  and  sulphur 
K  «  2*24. 

Since  Faradajr's  time,  by  improved  methods,  but  depending 
essentially  upon  the  same  principles,  an  enormous  number  of 
determinations  of  the  dielectric  constants  of  various  insulators, 
solid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  have  been  made  (see  tables  I.,  II.,  III. 
and  IV.).  There  are  very  considerable  differences  between  the 
values  assigned  by  different  observers,  sometimes  no  doubt  due 
to  differences  in  method,  but  in  most  cases  unquestionably 
depending  on  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  q;)edmens  examined. 
The  value  of  the  dielectric  constant  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
temperature  and  the  frequency  of  the  applied  electric  force. 

Table  ll.-~Dieteetric  Constant  (K)  ef  Liquids. 


Liquid. 


Water  at  !;•  C.  . 

.,      ,.  a5*C.  . 

..      ..  as-3*C. 
Olive  oil 
Castor  oil 
Turpentine  . 


Petroie 


ieum 


Ethyl  alcohol  at  35*  C 
Ethyl  ether  . 


Aeetic  acid 


K. 


80-88 

78-87 
3'i6 
4-78 

2-15 

a-23 
2-072 

2-07 

25-7 

97 


Authority. 


F.  Heerwagea 
E.  B.  Rosa 
Franke 
Hopkissoo 

P.  A."snow 

HopUnson 

Silow 

Hopkinson 

Rosa 

Doule 

Bouty 

Franke 


Table  III. — Didectrfc  Constant  of  some  Bodies  at  a  very  lam 
Temperature  (-185*  C.)  {Plemini  and  Dewar), 


Substance. 


Water      .       . 
Formic  add    . 
Glycerine. 
Methyl  alcohol 
NitroSenzcne  . 
Ethyl  alcohol . 
Acetone   . 
Ethyl  nitrate 
Amyl  alcohol 
Aniline 
Castor  oil 
Ethyl  ether     . 


K 
at  I5*  C. 


80 
6> 
56 
34 
32 

21-85 

17-7 
16 

4-7S 
4-25 


K 

at- 185*  C. 


2-4  to  2*9 
2-41 

3-2 

3-13 
2-6 

^*i 
2-62 

2-73 
2-14 
2-92 
a-19 
2-31 


The  above  determinations  at  low  temperature  were  made 
with  either  a  steady  or  a  slowly  alternating  electric  force  applied 
a  hundred  times  a  second.  They  show  that  the  dielectric 
constant  of  a  liquid  generally  undergoes  great  reduction  in  value 
when  the  liquid  is  frozen  and  reduced  to  a  low  temperature.^ 

The  dielectric  constants  of  gases  have  been  determined  by 
L.  Boltzroann  and  I.  Klcmen£i£  as  follows: — 

^  See  the  following  papers  by  J.  A.  Fleming  and  James  Dewar 
on  dielectric  constants  at  low  temperatures:  "  On  the  Didectric 
Constant  of  Liauid  Ox>'ffen  and  Liquid  Air,"  Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  1807, 
60,  p.  360:  "  Note  on  the  Dielectric  Constant  of  Ice  and  Alcohol 
at  very  low  Temperatures,"  ib.^  1897.  61,  p.  2;  "  On  the  Dielectric 
Constants  of  Pure  Ice,  Glycerine,  Nitrobenxol  and  Ethylene  Di- 
bcomkle  at  and  above  the  Temperature  of  Uquid  Air."  id.  ib. 
p.  316;  *'  On  the  Dielectric  ConsUnt  of  Cenain  Frosen  Electrolytes 
at  and  above  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air,"  id.  ib.  p.  2<M— this 

Siper  describes  the  cone  condenser  and  methods  used;  "Further 
bservations  on  the  Dielectric  Constants  of  Froien  Electrolytes 
at  and  above  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air,"  ttf.  i&.  p.  381 ;  "  The 
Dielectric  Constants  of  Certain  Ornnic  Bodies  at  and  below  the 
Temperature  of  Liquid  Air."  id.  tS.  p.  358;  "On  the  Dielectric 
Consunu  of  Metallic  Oxides  dissolved  or  suspended  in  Ice  cooled 
to  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air,"  id,ib.^  368. 


Table  W.-^DuUdrie  Constants  (K)  qf  Casts  at  15*  C.  oatf  760 

Vacuum  « i 


Gas. 


Air 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  . 
Carbon  dioxide  .  . 
Carbon  monoxide 
Nitrous  oxide .  .  . 
-Ethylene  .  .  .  . 
Marsh  gas  (methane) 
Carbon  bisulphide 
Sulphur  dioxide    .     . 

Ether  

Ethyl  chloride      .     . 
Ethyl  bromide     .     . 


Dielearic 

Constant 

K. 


1-000590 
1-000264 
1-000946 
1-000690 
1-000994 
1-001312 
x-000944 
1-002900 

X -00934 
x-00744 
1-01552 
1-01546 


VK. 


I -000295 
I -000132 
1-000475 
I -000345 
1-000497 
1-000656 
1-000478 
1*001450 
1-004770 
1-003720 
1-007760 
1-007730 


Optkal 

Refractive 

Index. 


1-000293 
1-000139 

1-000454 
«  000335 
1-000516 
X -000720 
1*000442 
X -001478 
1-000703 
X  •00x54 
I-OOXX74 

X -00X32 


In  general  the  dielectric  constant  is  reduced  with  decrease  of 
temperature  towards  a  certain  limiting  value  it  would  attain 
at  the  absolute  zero.  This  variation,  however,  is  not  always 
linear.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  very  sudden  dxop  at  or  bdow 
a  certain  temperature  to  a  much  lower  value,  and  above  and 
bdow  the  point  the  temperature  variation  is  smalL  There  is  also 
a  large  difference  in  most  cases  between  the  value  for  a  steadily 
applied  dearie  force  and  a  rapidly  reverted  or  intermittent 
force— in  the  last  case  a  decrease  with  increase  of  frequency. 
Maxwell  {EUc.  and  Magu.  voL  xi.  (  788)  showed  that  the  square 
root  of  the  dielectric  constant  should  be  the  same  number  as  the 
refractive  index  for  waves  of  the  same  frequency  (see  Electxic 
Waves).  There  are  very  few  substances,  however,  for  which 
the  optical  refractive  index  has  the  same  value  as  K  for  steady 
or  slowly  varying  dectric  force,  on  account  of  the  great  variation 
of  the  value  of  K  with  frequency. 

There  is  a  dose  analogy  between  the  variation  of  didectric 
constant  of  an  insulator  with  dectric  force  frequency  and  that 
of  the  rigidity  or  stiffness  of  an  elastic  body  with  the  frequency 
of  applied  mechanical  stress.  Thus  pitch  b  a  soft  and  yidding 
body  under  steady  stress,  but  a  bar  of  pitch  if  struck  gives  a 
musical  note,  which  shows  that  it  vibrates  and  is  therefore  stiff 
or  dastic  for  high  frequency  stress. 

Residual  Charges  in  Didectrics. — ^In  dose  coimexion  with  this 
lies  the  phenomenon  of  residual  charge  in  didectrics.*  If  a  glass 
Leyden  jar  is  charged  and  then  discharged  and  allowed  to  sund 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obuined  from  it,  and  in  like 
maimer  a  third,  and  so  oil  The  reappearance  of  the  residual 
charge  is  promoted  by  tapping  the  glass.  It  has  been  shown 
that  this  behaviour  of  dielectrics  can  be  imitated  by  a  mechanical 
modd  consisting  of  a  series  of  perforated  pistons  placed  in  a  tube 
of  oil  with  spiral  springs  between  each  piston.*  If  the  pistons  are 
depressed  and  then  released,  and  then  the  upper  piston  fixed 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  the 
mechanical  stress-strain  diagram  of  the  modd  is  closdy  similar 
to  the  discharge  curve  of  a  dielectric.  R.  H.  A.  Kohlrausch 
called  attention  to  the  dose  analogy  between  residual  charge 
and  the  dastic  recovery  of  strained  bodies  such  as  twisted  wire 
or  ^iass  threads.  If  a  charged  condenser  is  suddenly  discharged 
and  then  insulated,  the  reappearance  of  a  potential  difference 
between  its  coatings  is  analogous  to  the  reappearance  of  a'torque 
in  the  case  of  a  ^ass  fibre  which  has  been  twisted,  released 
suddenly,  and  then  gripped  again  at  the  ends. 

For  further  information  on  the  qualities  of  dielectrics  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  sources: — ^J.  Hopkinson,  "  On  the  Residual 
Charge  of  the  Leyden  Jar,"  Phil.  Trans.^  1876,  x66  {ii.],  p.  489. 

where  it  is  shown  that  tap""* —  "^"  ~' '  "  '  — "*'^  ' "*"  '*"" 

reappearance  of  the  resit 


where  it  is  shown  that  tapping  the  glass  of  a  Leyden  iar  permits  the 

idual  charge:  "  On  the  Residual  Chalice  of 


*See  Faraday,  Experimental  Researches,  voL  i.  f  1245;  R-  H.  A. 
Kohlrausch.  Pogg.  Ann.,  x854i  9i:  >ee  also  Maxwell,  Electricity 
and  Maptetism,  vol.  i.  i  327.  who  shows  that  a  composite  or  stratified 
dielectric  composed  01  layera  of  materials  of  different  dielectric 
constants  and  resistivities  would  exhibit  the  property  of  residual 
charge. 

*  Fleming  and  Ashton, "  On  a  Modd  which  imitates  the  befaavioar 
of  DidectrKs,"  Phil.  Mag.,  1901  (6],  a,  p.  aaS. 
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tbe  Leyden  Jar/*  t&.  167  n].],  p.  599.  containing  many  valuable 
observations  on  tbe  resioual  chaJnge  of  Levden  jan;  W.  E.  Ayrton 
and  J.  Perry,  "  A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Reduction  of  Obscrva- 
tioas  on  Strained  Material,  Leyden  Jara  and  Voltameters,"  Froc. 
tboy.  Soe.,  1880,  %o,  p.  411,  showing  experiments  on  residual  charge 
of  condensers  ana  a  comparison  between  the  behaviour  of  dielectrics 
and  glass  fibres  under  torsion.  In  connexion  with  this  paper  the 
reader  may  also  be  referred  to  one  by  L.  Boltzmann,  "  Zur  Theorie 
der  elastischen  Nachwirkung,"  Wien.  Acad.  SUt.-Ber.t  1874,  70* 

DistrUnaicn  of  Eiectricity  on  Conductors. — ^We  now  proceed  to 
consider  in  more  detail  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
clectrictty  at  rest  upon  conductors.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
the  potential  due  to  a  charge  of  a  units  placed  on  a  very  small 
sphere,  commonly  called  a  point<narge.  at  any  distance  x  is  gfx. 
The  mathematical  importance  of  this  function  called  the  potential 
is  that  it  is  a  scalar  quantity,  and  the  potential  at  any  point  due  to 
any  number  of  pcMnt  charges  ji,  ft.  qu  &c..  distributed  in  any  manner, 
is  the  sum  of  tnem  separately,  or 

«i/xi+ft/xi+gj/x,+&c  -Z(j/x)  -V  (17). 

wiierc  Jti,  Xh  xt,  &c.,  are  the  distances  of  the  respective  point  charges 
from  the  point  in  question  at  which  the  total  potential  is  required. 
The  resultant  electric  force  E  at  that  point  is  then  obtained  by 
differentiating  V.  since  E  m  -dVfdx,  and  E  is  in  the  direction  in  which 
V  diminishes  fastest.  In  any  case,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  sum 
up  the  elementanr  potentials  at  any  point  we  can  calculate  the 
resulunt  electric  force  at  the  same  pdnt. 

We  may  describe,  through  all  the  points  in  an  electric  field  which 
have  the  same  potential,  surfaces  called  equipotential  surfaces,  and 
these  will  be  everywhere  perpendicular  or  ortno^nal  to  the  lines  of 
electric  force.  Let  us  assume  tbe  field  divided  up  mto  tubes  of  electric 
force  as  already  explained,  and  these  cut  normally  by  equipotential 
suriacea.  We  can  then  establish  some  important  properties  of  these 
tubes  and  surfaces.  At  each  point  in  the  field  the  electric  force  can 
have  but  one  resultant  value.  Hence  the  equipotential  surfaces 
cannot  cut  each  other.  Let  us  suppose  any  other  surface  described 
in  tbe  electric  field  so  as  to  cut  tne  closely  compacted  tubes.  At 
each  point  on  this  surface  the  resultant  force  has  a  certain  value, 
and  a  certain  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal  to  the 
selected  surface  at  that  point.  Let  dS  be  an  element  of  the  surface. 
Then  the  quantity  E  cos  MS  is  the  product  of  the  normal  component 
of  the  force  and  an  element  of  the  surface,  and  if  this  is  summed 
np  all  over  the  surface  we  have  tl)e  total  electric  flux  or  induction 
throogh  the  surface,  or  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  force 
mathnnatically  expressed  by/E  cosiiS,  provided  that  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  medium  is  unity. 

We  have  then  a  very  important  theorem  as  follows: — If  any  closed 
surface  be  described  in  an  electric  field  which  wholly  encloses  or 
wholly  excludes  electrified  bodies,  then  the  total  flux  through  this 
surface  is  equal  to  4r-  times  the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
within  it.*  This  is  commonly  called  Stokes's  theorem.  The  proof 
b  as  foDows: — Consider  any  point<harge  E  of  electricity  included 
in  any  surface  S,  S,  S  (see  fig.  3),  and  describe  through  it  as  centre 

a  cone  of  small  solid  angle  om  cutting  out 
of  the  enclosing  surface  in  two  small 
areas  dS  and  <fSr  at  distances  x  and  x*. 
Then  the  electric  force  due  to  the  point 
'charee  q  at  disunce  x  is  q/x,  and  the 
resolvea  part  normal  to  the  element  of 
surface  dS'uq  cosf/x".  The  normal  sec- 
tion of  the  cone  at  that  point  is  equal  to 
dS  COS0,  and  the  solid  angle  dtt  is  equal 
to  dS  cosf/x*.  Hence  the  flux  through 
dS  is  qdt$.  Accordingly,  since  the  total 
solid  angle  round  a  point  is  47,  it  follows 
that  the  toUl  flux  through  the  closed  surface  due  to  the  single  point 
charge  q  is  4*9,  and  what  is  true  for  one  point  charge  is  true  for  any 
collection  forming  a  total  charge  Q  of  any  form.  Hence  the  total 
electric  flux  due  to  a  charge  Q  through  an  enclosing  surface  is  4«<}, 
and  therefore  is  aero  through  one  enclosing  no  electricity. 

Stokes's  theorem  becomes  an  obvious  truism  if  applied  to  an 
tacompressable  fluid.  Let  a  source  of  fluid  be  a  point  from  whkh  an 
iaconpfcssible  fluid  b  emitted  in  all  directions.  Close  to  the  source 
the  stream  lines  will  be  radial  lines.  Let  a  very  small  sphere  be 
described  round  the  source,  and  let  the  strength  of  the  source  be 
defined  as  the  total  flow  per  second  through  the  surface  of  this  small 
sphere.  Then  if  we  have  any  number  of  sources  eixHosed  by  any 
surface,  the  total  flow  per  second  through  this  surface  is  equal  to 
the  total  strengths  of  all  the  sources.  If,  however,  we  defined  the 
strength  of  the  source  by  the  sUtement  that  the  strength  divided 

*  The  beginner  is  often  puxded  by  the  consUnt  appearance  of  the 
factor  4w  in  electrical  theorems.  It  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  defined.  The  electric  force  due  to  a 
point-dutfge  9  at  a  distance  r  is  defined  to  be  g/r*.  and  the  total  flux 
or  iadoction  through  the  sphere  of  radius  r  is  therefore  477.  If. 
however,  the  unit  point  charge  were  defined  to  be  that  whicn  pro- 
daces  a  unit  of  dectric  flux  through  a  circumscribing  spherical 
nrface  or  the  electric  force  at  distance  r  defined  to  be  lUrr*, 
~^iy  theoccms  would  be  enunciated  in  simpler  forma. 


Fig.  3. 


by  the  square  of  the  distance  gives  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  at  that 
point,  then  the  total  flux  through  any  enclosing  surface  would  be 
4r  times  the  strengths  of  all  the  sources  enclosed.  To  every  pr<^ 
position  in  electrostatics  there  is  thus  a  corresponding  one  m  the 
nydrokinetic  theory  of  incompressible  liquids. 

Let  us  apply  the  above  theorem  to  tlie  case  of  a  small  paralleU 
epipedon  or  rectangular  prism  having  sides  dx,  dy,  dt  respectively, 
its  centre  having  co-ordinates  (x,  y.  s).  Its  ang;ular  points  have  then 
co-ordinates  (x*}dx.  jr^Mpr.  u^f/ix).  Let  this  rectangular  prism 
be  supposed  to  be  wholly  filled  up  with  electricity  of  density  p\ 
then  the  toul  quantity  m  it  i%  pdxdyds.  Consider  the  two  faces 
perpendicubr  to  the  x-axis.  Let  V  be  the  potential  at  the  centre  of 
the  prism,  then  the  normal  forces  on  the  two  faces  of  area  dy.dx  are 
respectively 

and  simikr  expressions  for  the  normal  forces  to  the  other  pairs  of 
faces  dx.dy,  dxJx.  Hence,  multiplying  these  normal  forces  by  the 
areas  of  the  corresponding  faces,  we  have  the  toul  flux  parallel  to 
the  x.axis  given  by  -(<PV/<f*«)dx«fyif8,  and  simihir  expressions  for 
the  other  aidea.    Hence  the  toul  flux  is 

and  by  the  previous  theorem  this  must  be  equal  to  ^vpdxdydx. 

This  celebrated  equation  was  first  given  by  S.  D.  Poisson,  although 
previously  demonstrated  by  Laplace  for  the  case  when  p«o.  It 
defines  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  potential  at  any 
and  every  point  in  an  electric  field,  through  which  p  is  finite  and  the 
electric  force  continuous.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  equation 
to  determine  p  when  V  is  given  or  vice  versa.  An  exactly  similar 
expression  holds  good  in  hydrokinetics.  provided  that  for  the 
electric  potential  we  substitute  velocity  potential,  and  for  the  electric 
force  the  velocity  of  the  liquid. 

The  Poisson  equation  cannot,  however,  be  applied  in  the  above 
form  to  a  region  which  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  an 
electrified  conductor,  because  then  the  electric  force  undergoes  a 
sudden  change  in  value  from  wero  to  a  finite  value,  in  passing  out- 
wards through  the  bounding  surface  of  the  conductor.  We  can. 
however,  obuin  another  equation  called  the  "  surface  characteristic 
equation  "  as  follows.*— Suppose  a  very  small  area  dS  described  on  a 
conductor  havirig  a  surface  density  ot  electrification  v.  Then  let  a 
small,  very  short  cylinder  be  described  of  whkh  dS  is  a  section, 
and  the  generating  lines  are  normal  to  the  surface.  Let  Vi  and  Vt 
be  the  potentials  at  points  just  outside  and  inside  the  surface  dS. 
and  let  iii  and  m  be  the  normab  to  the  surface  dS  drawn  outwards 
and  inwards;    then  "dVi/dni  and  -dVidm  are  the  normal  com- 

g>nents  of  the  force  over  the  ends  of  the  imaginary  small  cylinder, 
ut  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  curved  surface  of  this  cyHnder  is 
f  verywhere  aero.  Hence  the  toul  flux  through  the  surface  considered 
is  -|CdVi/diii)-f  (dVi/dni))dS,  and  this  by  a  previous  theorem  must 
be  equal  to  4r0dS,  or  the  toul  included  electric  quantity.  Hence 
we  have  the  surface  characteristic  equatk>n,' 

(dVi/dji,)+(dV,/d«0+4»»-o  (19). 

Let  us  apply  these  theorems  to  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  electric  force. 
Let  the  part  selected  not  include  any  charged  surface.  Then  since 
the  generating  lines  of  the  tube  are  lines  of  f<»ce.  the  component  of 
the  electric  force  perpendicular  to  the  curved  surface  <^  the  tube  is 
everywhere  zero.  But  the  electric  force  is  normal  to  the  ends 
of  the  tube.  Hence  if  dS  and  dS'  are  the  areas  of  the  ends,  and  -f-E 
and  -E'  the  oppositely  directed  electric  forces  at  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  on  the  flux  over  the  tube  is 

EdS-E'dS'  (ao), 

and  this  by  the  theorem  already  given  is  equal  to  aero,  nnce  the  tube 
includes  no  electricity.  Hence  the  characteristic  quality  of  a  tube 
of  electric  force  is  tliat  its  section  is  everywhere  inversely  as  the 
electric  force  at  that  point.  A  tube  so  chosen  that  EdS  for  one  section 
has  a  value  unity,  is  called  a  unit  tube,  since  the  product  of  force 
and  section  b  then  everywhere  unity  for  the  same  tube. 

In  the  next  place  apply  the  surface  characteristic  equation  to  any 

¥>int  on  a  chisrged  conductor  at  which  the  surface  density  is  e. 
he  electric  force  outward  from  that  point  is  "iVfdn,  where  dn  is  a 
distance  measured  along  the  outwardly  drawn  normal,  and  the  force 
within  the  surface  b  sero.    Hence  we  have 

-iVldn  -4»v  or  ^^'-(if^wW/dn  -E/4». 

The  above  is  a  sUtement  of  Coulomb's  law.  that  the  dedric  force  at 
the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  proportional  to  the  surfaa  density  t^  Ike 
charge  at  that  point  and  equal  to  47  times  the  density,* 

*  See  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  vol.  i.  f  78b  (and  ed.). 

*  Id.  ib.  vol.  i.  f  80.  Coulomb  proved  the  proportionality  of  electric 
surface  force  to  density,  but  the  above  numerical  relation  E«4»e 
was  first  csubli«hed  by  Poisson. 
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If  we  define  the  positive  direction  along  a  tube  of  electric  force 
as  the  direction  in  which  a  small  body  chained  with  positive  elec* 
tricity  would  tend  to  move,  we  can  summarize  the  above  facts  in  a 
simple  form  by  saying  that,  t f  we  have  any  dosed  surface  described 
in  any  manner  in  an  electric  fiad,  the  excess  of  the  number  of  unit  tubes 
which  leave  the  surface  over  those  which  enter  it  is  equal  to  49-times 
the  aigebraic  sum  of  all  the  electricity  included  within  the  surface. 

Every  tube  of  electric  force  must  therefore  be^^in  and  end  on 
electrified  surfaces  of  opposite  sign,  and  the  quantities  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity  on  its  two  ends  are  equal,  since  the  force  £ 
just  outside  an  electrified  surface  is  normal  to  it  and  equal  to  vMir, 
where  a  is  the  surface  density;  and  since  we  have  just  proved  that 
for  the  ends  of  a  tube  of  force  EdS  »  E'dS',  it  follows  that  vdS-a'dS', 
or  Q"-Q',  where  Q  and  Q'  are  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  the  ends 
of  tne  tube  of  force.  Accordingly,  since  every  tube  sent  out  from  a 
charged  conductor  must  ena  somewhere  on  another  chaise  of 
opposite  sign,  it  follows  that  the  two  electricities  always  exist  in 
equal  quantity,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  any  c^uantity 
of  one  kind  without  creating  an  equal  quantity  of  the  opposite  sign. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  energy  storaj^c  which  takes  place 
when  electric  charge  is  created,  i.e.  when  the  dielectric  is  strained  or 
polarized.  Since  tne  potential  of  a  conductor  is  defined  to  be  the 
work  required  to  move  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  from  an  infinite  distance  from  all  electricity  to  the 
surface  of  the  conductor,  it  follows  that  the  work  done  in  putting  a 
small  charge  dq  into  a  conductor  at  a  potential  vhvdq.  Let  us  then 
suppose  that  a  conductor  originally  at  zero  potential  has  its  potential 
raised  by  administering  to  it  small  succe»ive  doses  of  electricitv  dq. 
The  first  raises  its  potential  to  v,  the  second  to  v'  and  so  on,  and  the 
fith  to  V.  Take  any  horizontal  line  and  divide  it  into  small  elements 
of  length  each  representing  dq,  and  draw  vertical  lines  representing 
the  potentials  v,  v',  &c.,  and  after  each  dose.  Since  the  potential 
rises  proportionately  to  the  quantity  in  the  conductor,  the  ends  of 

these  ordmates  will  lie  on  a  straight  line 
and  define  a  triangle  whose  base  line  is  a 
length  equal  to  the  total  quantity  Q  and 
r  height  a  length  equal  to  the  final  poten- 
tial V.  The  element  of  work  done  in 
introducing  the  quantity  of  electricity 
^  at  a  potential  v  is  represented  by  the 
element  of  area  of  this  triangle  (see  fig. 
4),  and  hence  the  work  done  in  charging 
the  conductor  with  quantity  Q  to  final 
potential  V  is  JQV,  or  since  Q-CV,  where  C  is  its  caoacity,  the 
work  done  is  represented  by  JCV  or  by  JQVC 

If  9  is  the  surface  density  and  dS  an  clement  of  surface,  then 
ftrdS  is  the  whole  charge,  ancf  hence  ^JVodS  is  the  expression  for  the 
energy  of  charge  of  a  conductor. 

wc  can  deduce  a  remarkable  expression  for  the  energy  stored  up 
in  an  electric  field  containing  electrified  bodies  as  follows:*  Let  V 
denote  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  field.  Consider  the  integral 


— t;^ 
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where  the  integration  extends  throughout  the  whole  space  unoccupied 
by  conductors.    We  have  by  partial  integration 

///(^•-X.,^.//V^,<.-///V>-,^. 

and  two  similar  equations  in  y  and  s.    Hence 

where  dV/dn  means  differentiation  along  the  normal,  and  7  stands 

mm  »a  ■■ 

for  the  operator  j^+gy+j?*  Let  E  be  the  rcsulunt  electric  force 

at  any  point  in  the  field.  Then  bearing  in  mind  that  9«  (l/4ir)<Ai^/(fii, 
and  p^-CiMWvV,  we  have  finally 

The  first  term  on  the  right  hand  side  expresses  the  energy  of  the 
surface  electrification  of  the  conductors  in  the  field,  and  the  second 
the  energy  of  volume  density  (if  any).  Accordingly  the  term  on 
the  left  hand  side  gives  us  the  whole  energy  in  the  field. 

Suppose  that  the  dielectric  has  a  constant  K,  then  we  must  multiply 
both  sides  by  K  and  the  expression  for  the  energy  per  unit  of  volume 
of  the  field  is  equivalent  to  |D£  where  D  is  the  displacement  or 
polarization  in  the  dielectric. 

Furthermore  it  can  be  shown  by  the  application  of  the  calculus  of 
variations  that  the  condition  for  a  minimum  value  of  the  function  W, 
is  that  vV"0.    Hence  that  distribution  of  potential  which  is  neccs- 

>See  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Maptetism,  vol.  i.  f  99a  (3rd  cd.. 
1892).  where  the  expression  in  question  is  deduced  as  a  corolbry  of 
Green's  theorem. 


sary  to  satisfy  Laplace's  equation  is  also  one  which  makes  the 
potential  encrgjr  a  minimum  and  therefore  the  energy  stable.  Thus 
the  actual  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  conductor  in  the  field  is 
not  merely  a  stable  distribution,  it  it  the  only  posuble  stable 
distribution. 

Method  of  Electrical  Images. — A  very  powerful  method  of  attacking 
problems  in  electrical  distribution  was  first  made  known  by  Lord 
Kelvin  in  1845  and  is  described  as  the  method  of  electrical  images.* 
By  older  mathematical  methods  it  had  only  been  potaible  to  prraict 
in  a  few  simple  cases  the  distribution  01 
electricity  at  rest  on  conductors  of  various 
forms.  The  notion  of  an  electrical  image 
may  be  easily  grasped  by  the  following 
illustration:  Let  there  be  at  A  (see  fig.  5) 
a  point-charge  of  positive  electricity  +9 
and    an    infinite   conducting    plate    PO, 


shown  in  section,  connected  to  earth  and  ^ 
therefore  at  zero  potential.  Then  the 
charge  at  A  together  with  the  induced 
surface  charge  on  the  plate  makes  a  cer- 
tain field  oielectric  force  on  the  left  of 
the  plate  PO,  which  is  a  zero  equipotential  _, 

surface.    If    we    remove    the  plate,  and  FiG.  5. 

yet  by  anv  means  can  keep  the  identical  surface  occupied  by  it 
a  plane  01  zero  potential,  the  boundary  conditions  will  remain 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  field  of  force  to  the  left  of  PO 
will  remain  unaltered.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  at  B  an  equal 
negative  point-charge  -«  in  the  place  whicn  would  be  occupied 
by  the  optical  image  of  A  if  P(J  were  a  mirror,  that  ia,  Iet-9 
be  placed  at  B,  so  that  the  distance  BO  is  equal  to  the  distance 
AO,  whilst  AOB  is  at  right  angles  to  VO.  Then  the  potential  at  any 
point  P  in  this  ideal  plane  PO  is  equal  to  g/AP-^/BP^O,  whilst  the 
resultant  force  at  P  due  to  the  two  point  charges  is  29AO/AP*.  and 
is  parallel  to  AB  or  normal  to  PO.  Hence  if  we  remove  the  charge 
-9  at  B  and  distribute  electricity  over  the  surface  PO  with  a  surface 
density  9,  according  to  the  Coulomb- Poisson  law,  v*9AO/2rAP', 
the  field  of  force  to  the  left  of  PD  will  fulfil  the  required  boundary 
conditions,  and  hence  will  be  the  law  of  distributran  of  the  induced 
electricity  in  the  case  of  the  actual  plate.  The  point-charge  -9  at  B 
is  called  the  "  electrical  image  "  of  the  point-charge  +9  at  A. 

We  find  a  precisely  analogous  effect  in  optics  which  justifies  the 
term  "electrical  image."  Suppose  a  room  lit  by  a  sii^le  candle. 
There  is  everywhere  a  certain  illumination  due  to  it.  Place  acron 
the  room  a  plane  mirror.  All  the  space  behind  the  mirror  will 
become  dark,  and  all  the  space  in  front  of  the  mirror  will  acquire 
an  exalted  illumination.  Whatever  this  increased  illumination  may 
be,  it  can  be  precisely  imitated  by  removing  the  mirror  and  placing 
a  second  lighted  candle  at  the  place  occupied  by  the  optical  image 
of  the  first  candle  in  the  mirror,  that  is,  as  far  behind  the  plane  as 
the  first  candle  was  in  front.  So  the  potential  distribution  in  the 
space  due  to  the  electric  point<harge  -f  0  as  A  together  with  -q  at 
B  is  the  same  as  that  due  to  -f  o  at  A  and  the  negative  induced  charge 
erected  on  the  infinite  plane  (earthed)  metal  sheet  placed  half-way 
between  A  and  B. 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  determine  the  electrical 
image  of  a  point-charge  of  positive  electricity  in  a  ^herical  surface, 
and  therefore  the  distribution  of  in- 
duced electricity  over  a  metal  sphere 
connected  to  earth  produced  by  a 
point-charge  near  it.  Let  +9  be 
any  positive  point-charge  placed  at 
a  point  A  outside  a  sphere  (fig.  6)  of 
radius  r,  and  centre  at  C,  and  let  P 
be  any  point  on  it.  Let  CA"if. 
Take  a  point  B  in  CA  such  that 
CBCA-f»,  or  CB-f»/<f.  It  is  easy 
then  to  show  that  PA  :  PB  -rf  :  r.    If 

then  we  put  a  negative  point<harge  -^rfd  at  B^  it  follows  that  the 
spherical  surface  will  be  a  zero  potential  surface,  for 


A~^p5"**   • 


(24). 


Another  equipotential  surface  is  evidently  a  very  small  sphere 
described  round  A.  The  resultant  force  due  to  these  two  point- 
charges  must  then  be  in  the  direction  CP,and  its  value  Eis  the  vector 
sum  of  the  two  forces  along  AP  and  BP  due  to  the  two  point-charges. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 

E--(rfi-r«)j/rAP«      .       .       .    (25). 

in  other  words,  the  force  at  P  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
from  A.  Suppose  then  we  remove  the  negative  point-charge,  and 
let  the  sphere  be  supposed  to  become  conductive  and  be  connected 
to  earth.  If  we  make  a  distribution  of  negative  electricity  over  it. 
which  has  a  density  9  varying  according  to  the  law 

a--(rf«-f»)fl/4rrAP»    .        .        .    (a6), 
that  distribution,  together  with  the  point -charge  4-9  at  A,  will 
make  a  distribution  of  electric  force  at  all  points  outside  the  ^here 

'  Sec  Lord  Kelvin's  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Uagneiism,  p.  144. 
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exactly  smilar  to  that  whfch  would  exist  if  the  n>hcre  were  removed 
and  a  negative  point  charge  -jr/d  were  placed  at  B.  Hence  this 
charge  is  the  electrical  image  of  the  charge  r^q  at  A  m  the  sphcncal 
surface. 

We  may  generalize  these  statemcnu  in  the  following  theorem, 
whkh  is  aa  important  deduction  from  a  wider  theorem  due  to  G. 
Green-  Suppose  that  we  have  any  distribution  of  electricity  at  rest 
over  conductors,  and  that  we  know  the  potential  at  all  points  and 
conseqtwntly  the  level  or  equipotential  surfaces.  Take  any  e<\ui'. 
potential  surface  enclosins  the  whole  of  the  elcctridtv,  and  suppose 
this  to  become  an  actual  sheet  of  metal  connected  to  the  earth. 
It  is  then  a  zero  potential  surface,  and  every  point  outside  is  at  zero 
potential  as  far  as  conceriu  the  electric  cnarge  on  the  conductors 
ifl^dc.  Then  if  U  is  the  potential  outside  the  surface  due  to  thb 
ekctric  charge  inside  alone,  and  V  that  due  to  the  oppoMte  charge 
it  induces  on  the  inside  of  the  metal  surface,  we  must  nave  U+V  "O 
cr\]m  —V  at  all  points  outside  the  earthed  metal  surface.  There- 
fore, whatever  may  be  the  distribution  of  electric  force  produced 
by  the  charges  inside  taken  alone,  it  can  be  exactlv  imitated  for  all 
space  outsioe  the  metal  surface  if  we  suppose  the  inside  charge 
removed  and  a  distribution  of  electricity  of  the  same  sign  made 
o^TT  the  metal  surface  such  that  its  density  follows  the  law 

ff--(l/4ir)rfU/<f«  .  .  .      (27), 

vhere  dVfdH  is  the  electric  force  at  that  point  on  the  closed  equi- 
potential surface  considered,  due  to  the  onginal  charge  alone. 

BiBLiOG RA  THY. — ^For  further  developments  of  the  subject  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous  excellent  treatises  on  electrostatics 
now  available.  The  student  will  find  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
irad  through  Faraday's  three  volumes  entitled  Experimental  Re- 
sfvckes  en  Electricity,  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  some  modern 
elementary  book  giving  in  compact  form  a  general  account  of 
electrical  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  he  may  select  from  the 
following  books:  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Eiementary  Treatise  on  Elec 


PkUosopky  (London,  1901):  G.  C.  Foster  and  A.  W.  Porter,  EJe- 


meniary  frmUise  an  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (London,  1903) ;  S.  P. 
Thompson,  EUmgntary  Lessons  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (London, 
1903). 

When  these  elementary  books  have  been  digested,  the  advanced 
Rtident  may  proceed  to  study  the  following:  J.  Ocrk  Maxwell, 
A  Treatise  an  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (ist  cd.,  Oxford,  1873; 
jod  ed.  by  W.  D.  Niven,  1881;  3rd  ed.  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  1892); 
Joubert  and  Mascart,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  English  transLition 
\^  E.  Atkinson  (Loiidon,  1883);  Watson  and  Burbury,  The  Mathe- 
malted  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Oxford,  1885) ;  A.  Gray, 
A  Treatise  on  Mavietism  and  Electricity  (London,  1898).  In  the 
cdlected  Scientific  Fapers  of  Lord  Kelvin  (^  vols.,  Cambridse,  1882). 
of  James  Clerk  Maxwell  (a  vols.,  Cambndge,  1890),  andi  of  Lord 
Ra>leigh  (4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1903),  the  advanced  student  will  find 
the  mear»  for  studying  tne  historical  development  of  electrical 
knovkdge  as  it  has  been  evolved  from  the  rmnds  of  some  of  the 
fliastcr  workers  of  the  19th  century.  (J.  A.  F.) 

ELECTROTHSRAPEUnCS,  a  general  term  for  the  use  of 
dcctridty  in  therapeutics,  tjt,  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of 
disease.  Before  the  different  forms  of  medical  treatment  are 
dealt  withy  a  few  points  in  connexion  with  the  machines  and 
currents,  of  spedal  interest  to  the  medical  reader,  must  first  be 
pveo. 

Paradism, — For  the  battery  required  either  for  faradism  or 
plvanism,  cells  of  the  Leclanch^  type  are  the  most  satisfactory. 
Being  dry  they  can  be  carried  in  any  position,  are  Ughtcr,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  from  the  erosion  of  wires  and  binding  screws, 
such  as  so  often  results  from  wet  cells.  The  best  method  of 
producing  a  smooth  current  in  the  secondary  coil  is  for  the 
intcrruptor  hammer  to  vibrate  directly  against  the  iron  core  of  the 
primary  coiL  For  this  it  is  best  that  the  intcrruptor  be  made  of 
a  piece  of  steel  spring,  as  a  high  rate  of  interruption  can  then  be 
maintained,  with  a  fairly  smooth  current  in  the  secondary  coil. 
This  form  of  intcrruptor  necessitates  that  the  iron  core  be  fixed, 
and  variation  in  the  primary  induced  current  is  arranged  for  by 
sfipptng  a  brass  tube  more  or  less  over  the  iron  core,  thus  cutting 
09  the  magnetic  field  from  the  primary  coil.  The  secondary 
current  (that  obtained  from  the  secondary  coil)  can  be  varied  by 
keeping  the  secondary  coil  permanently  fixed  over  the  primary 
and  varying  the  strength  of  the  primary  current.  Where,  as 
suggest eid  above,  the  iron  core  is  fixed,  the  primary  and  secondary 
iiiduced  currents  will  be  at  their  strongest  when  the  brass  tube 
is  completely  withdrawn.  As  there  is  no  simple  means  of  measur- 
ing the  strength  of  the  faradic  current,  it  is  best  to  start  with  a 
veiy  weak  current,  testing  it  on  the  muscles  of  one's  own  hand 


until  these  begin  to  contract  and  a  definite  sensory  effect  is 
produced;  the  current  can  then  be  applied  to  the  part,  being 
strengthened  only  very  gradually. 

(falvanism.-^FoT  treatment  by  galvanism  a  large  battery  is 
needed,  the  simplest  form  being  known  as  a  "  patient's  battery," 
consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  dry  cells  arranged  in  series. 
The  ceils  used  are  those  of  Leclanch^,  with  E.M.F.  (or  voltage) 
of  1*5  and  an  internal  resistance  of  '3  ohm.  Thus  the  eXact 
strength  of  the  current  is  known;  the  number  of  cells  usually 
employed  is  24,  and  when  new  give  an  E.M.F.  of  about  36  volts. 

By  using  the  formula  C  » |p  "where  E  is  the  voltage  of  the  battery, 

R  the  total  resistance  of  battery,  electrodes  and  the  patient's 
skin  and  tissues,  and  C  the  current  in  amperes,  the  number  of 
cells  required  for  any  particular  current  can  be  worked  out.  The 
resistance  of  the  patient's  skin  must  be  made  as  low  as  possible 
by  thoroughly  wetting  both  skin  and  electrodes  with  sodium 
bicarbonate-  solution,  and  keeping  the  electrodes  in  very  close 
apposition  to  the  skin.  A  galvanometer  is  always  fitted  to  the 
battery,  usually  of  the  d'Arsonval  type,  with  a  ^imt  by  means 
of  which,  on  turning  a  screw,  nine-tenths  of  the  inducing  current 
can  be  short-circuited  away,  and  the  solenoid  only  influenced 
by  oiie-tenth  of  the  current  which  is  being  used  on  the  patient. 
In  districts  where  electric  power  is  available  the  continuous 
current  can  be  used  by  means  of  a  switchboard.  A  current 
of  much  value  for  electrotherapeutic  purposes  is  the  sinusoidal 
current,  by  which  is  meant  an  alternating  current  whose  curve 
of  electromotive  force,  in  both  positive  and  negative  phase, 
varies  constantly  and  smoothly  in  what  is  known  as  the  sine 
curve.  In  those  districts  supplied  by  an  alternating  current, 
the  sinusoidal  current  can  be  obtained  from  the  mains  by  passing 
it  through  various  transformers,  but  where  the  main  supply  is 
the  direct  or  constant  current,  a  motor  transformer  is  needed. 

Static  Electricity. — For  treatment   by  static  electricity  the 
Wlmshurst  type  of  machine  is  the  one  most  generally  used.    A 
number  of  electrodes  are  required;  thus  for  the  application  of 
sparks  a  brass  ball  and  brass  roller  electrode,  for  the  "  breeze  " 
a  single  point  and  a  multiple  point  electrode,  and  another 
multiple  point  electrode  in  the  form  of  a  metal  cap  that  can  be 
placed  over  the  patient's  head.    The  polarity  of  the  machine  must 
always  be  tested,  as  cither  knob  may  become  positive  or  negative, 
though  the  polarity  rarely  changes  when  once  the  machine  is 
in  action.    The  oldest  method  of  subjecting  a  patient  to  electric 
influence  is  that  in  which  static  electricity  is  employed.    The 
patient  is  insulated  <)n  a  suitable  platform  and  treated  by  means 
of  charges  and  discharges  from  an  electrical  machine.    The  effect 
IS  to  increase  the  regularity  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  raise  the 
blood  pressure  and  increase  the  action  of  the  ^in.    The  nervous 
system  is  quieted,  sleep  being  promoted,  the  patient  often  be- 
coming drowsy  during  the  application.    If  while  the  patient  is 
being  treated  a  point  electrode  is  brought  towards  him  he  feds 
the  sensation  of  a  wind  blowing  from  that  point;  this  is  an 
electric  breeze  or  brush  discharge.    The  breeze  is  negative  if  the 
patient  is  positively  charged  and  vice  versa.     The  "  breeze 
discharge  "  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  subduing  pain  of 
the  superficial  cutaneous  nerves,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  indolent  ulcers.    Quite  recently  this  form  of  treatment 
has  been  applied  with  much  success  to  various  skin  lesions — 
psoriasis,  eczema  and  pruritus.    Static  electricity  is  also  utilized 
for  medical  purposed' by  means  of  "  sparks,"  which  are  adminis- 
tered with  a  ball  electrode,  the  result  being  a  sudden  muscular 
contraction  at  the  point  of  application.    The  electrode  must  be 
rapidly  withdrawn  before  a  second  spark  has  time  to  leap  across, 
as  this  is  a  severe!  form  of  treatment  and  must  be  administered 
slowly.    It  is  mainly  employed  for  muscular  stimulation,  and 
the  contractions  resulting  from  spark  stimulation  can  be  produced 
in  cases  of  nerve  injury  and  degeneration,  even  when  the  muscles 
have  lost  their  reaction  to  faradism.    The  sensory  stimulation 
of  this  form  of  treatment  is  also  strong,  and  is  useful  in  hysterical 
anaesthesia  and  functional  paralysis.    Where  a  milder  sensory 
stimulation  is  required  friction  can.  be  used,  the  electrode  being 
in  the  form  of  a  metal  roller  which  is  moved  rapidly  outside  the 
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patient's  clothing  over  the  spine  or  other  part  to  be  treated. 
The  dothing  must  be  dry  and  of  wool,  and  each  additional 
woollen  layer  intensifiea  the  effect. 

Another  method  of  employing  electricity  at  high  potential 
is  by  the  employment  of  hi^  fluency  currents.  There  are  two 
methods  of  application:  that  in  which  brush  discharges  are  made 
use  of,  with  undoubtedly  good  effects  in  nuiny  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  in  which  the  currents 
of  the  solenoid  are  made  to  traverse  the  patient  directly.  The 
physiological  value  of  the  latter  method  is  not  certain,  though 
one  point  of  interest  in  connesdon  with  it  is  that  whereas  statical 
applications  raise  the  blood  pressure,  high  frequency  applications 
lower  it.  It  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  old  people  with  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  the  reduction  of  blood  pressure  produced  is  said  to 
iiave  shown  oonsidemble  permanence. 

The  Faraiie  Current. — G.  B.  Duchenne  was  the  first  physician 
to  make  use  of  the  induced  current  for  treatment,  and  the  term 
"  faradization  "  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  But  in  his  day 
the  differences  between  the  two  currents  available,  the  primary 
and  the  secondary,  were  not  worked  out,  and  they  were  used 
somewhat  indiscriminately.  Nowadays  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  primary  current  should  be  used  for  the  stimulation  of 
deep-lying  organs,  as  stomach  and  intestines,  &c.,  while  the 
secondary  current  is  employed  for  stimulation  of  the  limb 
muscles  and  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves.  The  faradic  current 
is  also  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  for  neuro-muscular  conditions. 
When  the  interrupted  current  is  used  to  stimulate  the  skin  over 
a  motor  nerve,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve  are  thrown 
into  rapid  tetanic  contraction,  the  contraction  both  beginning 
and  ceasing  sharply  and  suddenly  with  the  current.  This  is 
the  mormal  reaction  of  the  nerve  to  faradism.  If  the  muscle 
be  wasted  from  disuse  or  some  local  cause  unconnected  with  its 
nerve-supply,  the  contraction  is  smaller,  and  both  arises  and 
relaxes  more  slowly.  But  if  the  lesion  lies  in  the  nerve  itself, 
as  in  Bell's  palsy,  the  muscles  ix>  longer  ^ow  any  response  when 
the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and  this  is  known  as  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  in  the  nerve.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  condition 
of  hyperexcitability.  These  results  are  applied  to  distinguish 
between  functioiuil  paralysis  and  that  due  to  some  organic 
lesion,  as  in  the  former  case  the  reaction  of  faradism  will  be  as 
brisk  as  usual.  Also  at  the  begiiming  of  most  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  many  more  groups  of  musdes  appear  to  be  affected 
than  ultimately  prove  to  be,  and  faradism  enables  the  physician 
to  distinguish  between  those  groups  of  muscles  that  are  per- 
manently paralysed  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their  trophic 
centre,  and  those  musdes  which  are  only  temporarily  inhibited 
from  shock,  and  which  with  proper  treatment  will  later  regain 
their  full  power.  In  the  testing  of  musdes  electrically  that 
point  on  the  skin  which  on  stimulation  gives  the  maximum 
contraction  for  that  musdc  is  known  as  the  **  motor  point  "  for 
that  muscle.  It  usually  corresponds  to  the  entry  of  the  motor 
nerve.  Faradic  treatment  may  be  employed  in  the  weakness 
and  emaciation  depending  on  any  long  illness,  rickets,  anaemia, 
&c.  For  these  cases  it  is  best  to  use  the  electric  bath,  the  patient 
being  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  two  dearodes,  one  at  the 
patient's  back  and  the  other  at  his  feet,  being  coimeaed  with 
the  secondary  coil.  The  patient's  general  metabolism  is  stimu- 
lated, he  eats  and  sleeps  better  and  soon  begins,  to  put  on  weight. 
This  is  especially  benefidal  in  severe  cases  of  rickets.  In  the 
weakness  and  emaciation  due  to  neurasthenia,  especially  in 
those  cases  being  treated  by  the  Weir  Mitchell  method  (isolation, 
absolute  confinement  to  bed,  massage  and  overfeeding),  a  similar 
faradic  bath  is  a  very  helpful  adjunct.  In  tabes  dorsalis  faradic 
treatment  will  often  diminish  the  anaesthesia  and  numbness 
in  the  legs,  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  ataxy.  Perhaps  the 
most  benefidal  use  of  the  faradic  current  is  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  constipation— especially  that  so  frequently  met  with  in 
young  women  and  due  to  defident  muscular  power  of  the 
intestinal  walls.  In  long-standing  cases  the  large  intestine 
becomes  permanently  dilated,  and  its  muscular  fibres  so  atten- 
uated as  to  have  no  power  over  the  intestinal  contents.  But 
faradism  causes  contraction  at  the  point  of  stimulation,  and 


the  peristaltic  wave  thus  started  slowly  progresses  along  the 
boweL  All  that  is  needed  is  a  special  electrode  for  introduction 
into  the  bowd  and  an  ordinary  roller  electrode.  The  rectal 
dectrode  consists  of  a  6-inch  wire  bearing  at  one  end  a  small 
metal  knob  and  fitted  at  the  other  into  a  metal  cup  which  screws 
into  the  handle  of  the  dectrode.  The  only  part  exposed  is  the 
metallic  knob;  the  rest  is  coated  with  some  insulating  material 
The  patient  redines  on  a  couch  on  his  back,  the  rect^  electrode 
is  connected,  and  having  been  vasellned  is  passed  some  three 
inches  into  the  rectum.  A  current  is  started  with  the  secondary 
coil  in  such  a  position  aato  give  only  an  extremdy  weak  current. 
The  roller  electrode  is  then  wetted  with  hot  water  and  applied 
to  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  At  first  the  patient  should  fed 
nothing,  but  the  current  should  slowly  be  increased  until  a 
faint  response  is  perceptible  from  the  abdonunal  musdes.  This 
gives  the  required  strength,  and  the  roller  dectrode,  pressed 
well  into  the  abdominal  vrall,  diould  very  slowly  be  moved  along 
the  course  of  the  large  intestine  beginning  at  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  Thus  a  combination  of  massage  and  faradic  current  is 
obtained,  and  the  results  are  particululy  satisfactory.  Treat- 
ment should  be  given  on  alternate  days  immediatdy  after 
breakfast,  and  should  be  persevered  with  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  patient  can  be  taught  to  administer  it  to  himself. 

The  Calvonic,  Continuous  or  Direct  Current. — ^In  using  the 
galvanic  or  direct  current  the  electrode  must  be  covered  with 
padded  webbing  or  some  other  absorbent  material,  the  metal  of 
the  dectrode  never  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  The  padding  by  retaining  moisture  hdps  to  make  good 
contact,  aiul  also  helps  to  guard  against  burning  the  skin.  But 
when  a  contintious  current  of  3  anL  or  more  is  passed  for  more 
than  5  min.  the  dectrodes  must  be  raised  periodically  and  the 
skin  inspected.  If  the  current  be  too  strong  or  a]^Ued  Ux  too 
long  a  time,  small  blisters  are  raised  which  break  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  heaL  Nor  does  the  patient  always  fed  much 
pain  when  this  occurs.  Also  the  electrodes  must  be  remoistened 
every  five  or  six  minutes,  as  they  soon  become  dry,  and  the  skin 
will  then  be  burnt.  It  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. Again,  tlie  danger  of  burning  the  skin  depends  on 
the  density  of  the  current  per  sq.  in.  of  electrode,  so  that  a 
strong  current  throu^  a  small  electrode  will  bum  the  skin, 
whereas  the  same  current  through  a  larger  dectrode  will  produce 
a  benefidal  effect.  If  the  patient  be  immersed  up  to  his  neck 
in  an  electric  bath,  much  stronger  currents  can  be  passed  without 
causing  either  pain  or  injury,  as  in  this  case  the  whole  area  of  the 
skin  in  contact  with  the  water  acts  as  an  electrode.  In  passing 
the  current  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  negative  electrode 
or  kathode  is  the  more  painful  of  the  two,  and  its  action  more 
stimulating  than  the  positive  electrode  or  anode,  which  is 
sedative.  If  a  muscle  be  stimulated  over  its  motor  point,  it 
will  contract  with  a  sharp  twitch  and  then  liecome  quiescent. 
With  normal  musde  the  KCC  (kathodal  dosure  contraction)  is 
stronger  than  that  produced  by  the  dosure  of  the  current  at 
the  anode  ACC  (anodal  closure  contraction).  And  if  the  musde 
be  normal  the  opening  contraction  KOC  and  AOC  are  not  seen. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  along  a  nerve  its  exdtabtlity 
is  increased  at  the  kathode  and  diminished  at  the  anode.  The 
increased  exdtability  at  the  kathode  is  katdectrotonus,  and  the 
lowered  exdtability  at  the  anode  anelectrotonus.  But  since 
in  a  patient  the  electrode  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  the  nerve, 
the  Unes  of  force  from  the  dectrode  pass  into  the  nerve  both  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction,  and  hence  there  are  ivt^ 
poles  produced  by  each  dectrode.  If  the  current  be  suddenly 
reversed,  so  that  what  was  the  anode  becomes  the  kathode,  a 
stonger  contraction  is  obtained  than  by  simply  making  and 
breaking  the  current.  To  avoid  the  four  poles  on  the  nerve  to 
be  tested,  it  is  found  most  satisfactory  to  have  one  electrode 
placed  at  some  distance,  on  the  back  or  chest,  not  on  the  same 
limb. 

As  explained  above,  when  the  nerve  supplying  a  nsusde  is 
diseased  it  no  longer  responds  to  the  faradic  current.  On  further 
testing  this  with  the  galvanic  or  continuous  current  it  responds, 
but  the  cootiaction  is  not  brisk  but  begins  slowly  and  relaxes 
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slowly,  though  the  contnctkni  as  a  whole  may  be  larger  than 
that  of  a  normal  muscle.  This  excessive  contraction  is  known 
as  hypercxdtability  to  galvanism.  This  form  of  contraction 
is  that  obtained  when  the  muscle  fibre  itself  is  stimulated. 
Again,  whereas  in  normal  muscle  KCO  ACC,  when  the  nerve  is 
degenerated  KCC-ACC  or  ACOKCC.  Also  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  nerve  injury  tetanic  contractions  may  be  set  up  in  the 
paralysed  muscles,  by  closure  of  the  current  either  at  the  anode 
or  kathode.  These  charges  are  known  as  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion  or  R  D,  and  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  They  occur  only 
after  sudden  or  acute  damage  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  to  the  motor  nerve  fibres  proceeding 
from  these  cells.  Thus  RD  is  present  in  infantile  paralysis, 
acute  neuritis,  &c.,  but  absent  in  progessive  muscular  atrophy 
where  the  wasting  of  nerve  and  muscle  takes  place  extremely 
slowly.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  is  shown  by 
disappearance  of  reaction  to  either  kind  of  current,  preceded  for 
some  days  by  hyperexdtabih'ty  to  either  current.  Where  the 
muscle  wasting  is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  muscle  alone,  as  in 
ischaemic  myositis  (usually  due  to  injury  from  tight  bandaging 
or  badly  applied  splints),  no  reaction  of  degeneration  Is  found; 
the  only  change  is  a  loss  of  power  in  the  contraction.  If  the 
damage  to  the  anterior  horn  cells  be  only  very  slight,  there  may 
only  be  partial  RD,  and  the  prognosis  is  given  according  to  the 
extent  of  RD.  From  this  account  it  is  dear  that  the  greatest 
value  of  the  continuous  current  lies  in  its  use  in  diagnosis.  But 
it  is  also  applied  extremely  successfully,  in  combination  with 
massage,  to  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  Wrist  drop  from  lead 
pdsoning  and  lead  neuritis  of  all  kinds,  reflex  muscular  atrophy 
and  the  muscular  wasting  of  hemiplegia,  are  all  benefited  by  the 
continncnis  current;  the  severe  pain  of  sciatica,  and  the  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  nerve  sheath  in  these  cases,  can  be  arrested  more 
quickly  by  galvanic  treatment  than  in  any  other  way.  Nearly 
ah  forms  of  neuritis,  both  of  the  cranial  and  other  nerves,  are 
best  treated  by  the  continuous  current.  The  action  in  all  cases 
is  to  stimulate  the  natural  tendency  to  repair,  very  largely  by 
Improving  the  circulation  through  the  injured  parts. 

Another  effect  of  an  electric  current  Is  electrolysis,  and  the 
phenomma  of  dectrolytic  conduction  involve  not  merdy  the 
ionixatton  of  the  compounds,  but  also  the  setting  in  motion  of  the 
jotts  towards  their  respectivt  poles.  Solutions  which  conduct 
dectric  currents  are  called  dectrolytcs,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
human  body  the  electrolyte  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents in  solution  throughout  the  body.  When  a  current  is 
passed  through  an  dectrolyte,  dissociation  into  ions  takes  place, 
the  ions  which  are  freed  round  the  anode  bdng  called  anions  and 
those  whidi  are  freed  round  the  kathode  bdng  called  kationa 
The  anions  carry  n^ative  charges  and  ait  consequently  attracted 
by  the  positive  dectridty  of  the  anode.  The  kations  carry 
positive  charges,  hence  they  are  repelled  by  the  anode  and 
attracted  by  the  kathode.  But  a  certain  number  of  molecules 
do  not  dissodate,  and  hence  in  an  electrolytic  solution  there 
are  neutral  molecules,  anions  and  kations.  The  chemical  actions, 
and  thus  the  antiseptic,  remedial  or  toxic  effects  of  electrolytes, 
are  due  to  the  actions  of  their  ions.  The  phosphides  and  phos- 
phates may  be  taken  as  examples.  Some  are  extremdy  toxic, 
while  others  are  quite  harmless.  But  it  is  to  the  phosphorus 
Um  that  the  toxic  or  therapeutic  effect  is  due.  In  the  phosphates 
the  plio^>horus  is  part  of  a  complex  ion  possessing  quite 
different  properties  to  those  of  the  phosphorus  ion  of  the 
phosphides.  The  strikingly  different  effects  of  the  sulphates  and 
solphides  are  due  to  similar  conditions,  as  also  of  many  other 
compcunda.  There  are  certain  solvents,  as  alcohol,  chloroform, 
^yoerin  and  vaseline  which  do  not  dissodate  electrolytes,  and 
consequently  the  latter  become  inert  when  mixed  with  these 
solvents.  TheK  solutions  do  not  conduct  dectridty,  and  hence 
ionic  effects  are  extremely  slow.  A  vaseline  ointment  containing 
S%  of  phenol  makes  a  good  dressing  fo^  an  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
and  produces  no  irritant  effect,  but  a  5%  aqueous  solution  may 
be  both  caustic  and  toxic.  Since  the  toxic  or  therapeutic  action 
of  a  sc^uti<Mi  is  due  to  its  ions,  the  action  myst  be  proportional  to 
the  lumber  of  ions  in  a  given  volume,  that  is,  the  action  of  an 


dectrolyte  depends  on  the  degree  of  dissociation.  Thus  a  strong 
add  is  one  that  is  much  dissociated,  a  weak  add  one  that  has 
undergone  but  little  dissociation  and  so  on.  In  X896-1897  it  was 
shown  that  the  bacteriddal  action  of  salts  varies  with  their 
degree  of  dissociation  and  therdore  depends  on  the  concentration 
of  the  active  ions.  In  the  medical  application  of  these  facts  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  an  ion  is  introduced  into  the  body 
by  electrolysis,  it  is  propably  forced  into  the  actual  cellular 
constituents  of  the  body,  whereas  the  drug  administered  by  one 
of  the  usual  methods  though  drculating  in  the  blood  may  perhaps 
never  gain  access  to  the  cell  itself  Hence  the  different  effects 
that  have  been  recorded  between  a  drug  administered  by  the 
mouth  or  subcutaneously  and  the  same  administered  by  dectro- 
lysis.  Thus  a  solution  of  cocaine  injected  subcutaneously  pro- 
duces quite  different  effects  to  that  introduced  by  dectrolysis. 
By  the  latter  method  it  produces  anaesthesia  but  does  not  diffuse, 
and  the  anaesthesia  remains  strictly  limited  to  the  surface  covered 
by  the  dectrode.  It  would  appear  thai  the  ion  is  never  intro- 
duced into  the  general  drculation  but  into  the  cell  plasma. 

In  the  technical  working  of  medical  electrolysis  the  most 
minute  precautions  are  required.  The  solution  of  the  drug  must 
be  made  with  as  pure  water  as  possible,  recently  distilled.  The 
spongy  substance  forming  the  electrode  must  be  free  from  any 
trace  of  electrolytic  substances.  Hence  all  materials  used  must 
be  washed  in  distilled  water.  Absorbent  cottcm  answers  all 
requirements  and  is  easily  procured.  The  area  of  introduction 
can  be  exactly  circumscribed  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  sheet  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  which  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  on  which  the  dectro* 
lytic  electrodes  are  pressed.  The  great  advantage  of  electrolytic 
methods  is  that  it  enables  general  treatment  to  be  replaced  by 
a  strictly  local  treatment,  and  the  cells  can  be  saturated  exactly 
to  the  degree  and  depth  required.  Strong  antiseptics  and 
materials  that  coagulate  albumen  cannot  be  introduced  locally 
by  ordinary  methods,  as  the  skin  is  impermeable  to  them,  but  by 
electrolysis  they  can  be  introduced  to  the  exact  depth  required. 
The  load  effects  of  the  ions  depend  on  the  dosage;  thus  a  feeble 
dose  of  the  ions  of  sine  stimulates  the  growth  of  hair,  but  a 
stronger  .dose  produces  the  death  of  the  tissue.  Naturally  the 
different  ions  produce  different  effecta  Tlius  the  ions  of  the 
alkalis  and  magnesium  are  caustic,  those  of  the  alkaline  earthy 
metals  produce  actual  mortification  of  the  tissue  and  so  on. 
According  to  the  ion  chosen  the  effect  may  be  caustic  in  various 
degrees,  antiseptic,  coagulating,  produdng  vascular  or  nervous 
changes,  &c.,  &c.  And  again  electrolysis  can  also  be  used  for 
extracting  from  the  body  such  ions  as  are  injurious,  as  uric  and 
oxalic  add  from  a  patient  suffering  from  gout. 

One  of  the  latest  advances  is  the  treatment  of  ankylosed 
joints  by  the  dectrolytic  method,  the  electrolyte  used  being 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  marvellous  results  being  attributed 
to  the  introduction  of  the  chlorine  ions.  This  sclerolytic  property 
of  the  current  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  body  accessible 
to  the  current.  Old  cases  of  rheumatic  sderitis,  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  routine  treatment  of  salicylates  and  iodide, 
have  often  deared  up  entirely  under  electrolytic  treatment. 
Cases  of  chronic  iritis  with  adhesions  and  old  pleural  adhesions 
are  also  suited  for  this  method  of  procedure.  Certain  menstrual 
troubles  of  women  and  also  endometritis  yidd  rapidly  to  electro- 
lysis with  a  anc  anode.  Before  this  method  of  introduction,  the 
zinc  salts,  though  excellent  disinfectants,  acted  only  on  the  surface 
in  consequence  of  thdr  coagulating  aaion  on  the  albuminoids, 
but  by  the  electric  current,  under  the  influence  of  a  difference  of 
potential,  the  zinc  Iron  will  penetrate  to  any  desired  depth. 
Cases  of  rodent  ulcer  unaffected  by  all  other  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  cured  by  electric  kataphoreds  with  dnc  ions,  and  the 
method  is  now  bdng  applied  to  the  treatment  of  inoperable 
malignant  tumours.  As  very  strong  currents  are  required  for 
this  latter,  the  patient  has  first  to  be  anaesthetized  by  a  general 
anaesthetic.  Another  direction  in  which  electric  ions  are  being 
ustd  is  that  of  the  induction  of  local  anaesthesia  before  minor 
surgical  operations.  Cocaine  is  the  drug  used,  the  resulting 
anaesthesia  is  absolute,  and  the  operation  can  be  made  almost 
bloodless  by  the  admixture  of  suprarenal  extract. 
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ELECTROTYPING— ELEGY 


BLBCTROTYPINO,  an  application  of  the  art  of  electroplating 
iq.v.)  to  typography  (^.v.)*  In  copying  engraved  plates  for 
priming  purposes,  copper  may  be  deposited  upon  the  original 
plate,  the  surface  of  which  is  first  rendered  slightly  dirty,  by 
means  of  a  weak  solution  of  wax  in  turpentine  or  otherwise,  to 
prevent  adhesion.  The  reversed  plate  thus  produced  is  then 
stripped  from  the  first  and  used  as  cathode  in  its  turn,  with  the 
result  that  even  the  finest  lines  of  the  original  are  faithfully 
reproduced.  The  electrolyte  commonly  contains  about  i}  ^ 
of  copper  sulphate  and  }  ft  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  per  gallon, 
and  is  worked  with  a  current  density  of  about  xo  amperes  per 
sq.  ft.,  which  should  give  a  thickness  of  0*000563  in.  of  copper 
per  hour.  As  time  is  an  object,  the  conditions  alluded  to 
in  the  article  on  Copper  as  being  favourable  to  the  use 
of  high  current  densities  should  be  studied,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  tough  copper  deposit  of  high  quality  is  essential.  Moulds 
for  reproducing  plates  or  art-work  are  often  taken  in  plaster, 
beeswax  mixed  with  Venice  turpentine,  fusible  metal,  or  gutta- 
percha, and  the  surface  being  rendered  conductive  by  powdered 
black-lead,  copper  is  deposited  upon  it  evenly  throughout.  For 
statuary,  and  "  undercut "  work  generally,  an  elastic  mould — 
of  glue  and  treacle  (80 :  30  parts) — ^may  be  used;  the  mould, 
when  set,  is  waterproofed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  followed  by  exposure  to  sunUght,  or  in  some  other 
way.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  taking  a  wax 
cast  from  the  elastic  mould,  and  then  from  this  a  plaster  mould, 
which  may  be  waterproofed  with  wax,  black-leaded,  and  used 
as  cathode.  In  art-work  of  this  nature  the  principal  points  to 
be  looked  to  in  depositing  are  the  electrical  connexions  to  the 
cathode,  the  shape  of  the  anode  (to  secure  uniformity  of  deposi- 
tion), the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
means  for  escape  of  anode  oxygen.  Silver  electrotyping  is 
occasionally  resorted  to  for  special  purposes. 

ELECTRUH,  E9.ECTRON  (Gr.  ^Xocrpoy,  amber),  an  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver  in  use  among  the  ancients,  described  by  Pliny 
as  containing  one  part  of  silver  to  four  of  gold.  The  term  is 
also  applied  in  mineralogy  to  native  argentiferous  gold  containing 
from  30  to  50%  of  silver.  In  both  cases  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  clectrum,  resembling  that  of  amber. 

BLEQIT  (Lat.  for  "  he  has  chosen  ")>  in  English  law,  a  judicial 
writ  of  execution,  given  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II. 
(i  285),  and  so  called  from  the  words  of  the  writ,  that  the  plaintiff 
has  chosen  (elegit)  this  mode  of  satisfaction.  Previously  to  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  a  judgment  creditor  could  only 
have  the  profits  of  lands  of  a  debtor  in  satisfaction  of  his  judg- 
ment, but  not  the  possession  of  the  lands  themselves.  But  this 
statute  provided  that  henceforth  it  shou\d  he  in' the  election  o( 
the  party  having  recovered  judgment  to  have  a  writ  o(  fieri  facias 
(g.v.)  unto  the  sheriff  on  lands  and  goods  or  else  all  the  chattels 
of  the  debtor  and  the  one  half  of  his  lands  until  the  judgment 
be  satisfied.  Since  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883  the  writ  of  ckgU 
has  extended  to  lands  and  hereditaments  only.  (Sec  further 
Execution.) 

ELEGY,  a  short  poem  of  lamentation  or  regret,  called  forth 
by  the  decease  of  a  beloved  or  revered  person,  or  by  a  general 
sense  of  the  pathos  of  mortality.  The  Greek  word  ^XrYcia  is  of 
doubtful  signification;  it  is  usually  interpreted  as  meaning  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that 
this  idea  of  regret  for  death  entered  into  the  original  meaning 
of  iXeYcfa.  The  earliest  Greek  elegies  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  not  funereal,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  primitive 
iXryifa  may  have  been  a  set  of  words  liturgically  used,  with 
music,  at  a  buriaL  When  the  elegy  appears  in  surviving  Greek 
literature,  we  find  it  dedicated,  not  to  death,  but  to  war  and 
love.  CflJlinus  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century, 
is  the  earliest  elegist  of  whom  we  possess  fragments.  A  little 
later  Tyrtaeus  was  composing  hi3  famous  elegies  in  Sparta. 
Both  of  these  writers  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  exclusively  war- 
like and  patriotic.  On  the  other  hand, the  passion  of  k>ve  inspires 
Mimnermus,  whose  elegies  are  the  prototypes  not  only  of  the 
later  Greek  pieces,  and  of  the  Latin  poems  of  the  school  of 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  of  a  great  deal  of  the  formal  erotic 


poetry  of  modern  Europe.  In  the  6th  century  B.C.,  the  elegies 
of  Solon  were  admired;  they  are  mainly  lost.  But  we  possess 
more  of  the  work  of  Theognis  of  Megara  than  of  any  other 
archaic  elegist,  and  in  it  we  can  observe  the  characteristics  of 
Greek  elegy  best.  Here  the  Dorian  spirit  of  chivahy  reaches  its 
highest  expression,  and  war  is  combined  with  manly  love 

The  elegy,  in  its  calm  movement,  seems  to  have  begun  to  lose 
currency  when  the  ecstasy  of  emotion  was  more  successfully 
interpreted  by  the  various  rhythmic  and  dithyrambic  inventions 
of  the  Aeolic  lyrists.  The  elegy,  however,  rose  again  to  the  highest 
level  of  merit  in  Alexandrian  times.  It  was  reintroduced  by 
Philetas  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  was  carried  to  extreme  per- 
fection by  Callimachus.  Other  later  Greek  elegists  of  high 
reputation  were  Asdepiades  and  Euphorion.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  all  the  elegies  of  these  poeta  were  of  an  amatory 
nature,  and  that  antiquity  styled  the  funeral  dirges  of  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus — which  are  to  us  the  tsrpes  of  elegy — not 
elegies  at  all,  but  idylls.  When  the  poets  of  Rome  began  their 
imiutive  study  of  Alexandrian  models,  it  was  natural  that  the 
elegies  of  writers  such  as  Callimachus  should  tempt  them  to 
immediate  imitation.  Gallus,  whose  worics  are  unhappily  lost, 
is  known  to  have  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Rome  by  pub- 
lishing his  translation  of  the  poems  of  Euphorion;  and  he  p^i^sed 
on  to  the  composition  of  erotic  elegies  of  his  own,  which  were 
the  eariiest  in  the  Latin  language.  If  we  possessed  his  once- 
famous  CylheriSf  we  should  be  able  to  decide  the  question  of  how 
much  Propertius,  who  is  now  the  leading  figure  among  Roman 
elegists,  owed  to  the  example  of  Gallus.  His  brilliantly  emotional 
CyiUhiaj  with  its  rich  and  unexampled  employment  of  that 
alternation  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  which  had  now  come 
to  be  known  as  the  elegiac  measure,  seems,  however,  to  have 
settled  the  type  of  Latin  elegy.  Tibullus  is  always  named  in 
conjunction  with  Propertius,  who  was  his  contemporary,  although 
in  their  style  they  were  violently  contrasted.  The  sweetness 
of  Tibullus  was  the  object  of  admiration  and  constant  imiiation 
by  the  Latin  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  although  Propertius  has 
more  austerely  pleased  a  later  taste.  Finally,  Ovid  wrote  elegies 
of  great  variety  in  subject,  but  all  in  the  same  form,  and  his 
dexterous  easy  metre  dosed  the  tradition  of  elegiac  poetry 
among  the  ancients.  What  remains  an  the  dedine  of  Latin 
literature  is  all  founded  on  a  study  of  those  masters  of  the 
Golden  Age. 

When  the  Renaissance  found  its  way  to  England,  the  word 
"  elegy  "  was  introduced  by  readers  of  Ovid  and  Propertius. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the  26th century,  it  was  used  in  En^ish, 
as  it  has  been  ever  since,  to  describe  a  funeral  song  or  lament. 
One  of  the  earliest  poems  in  English  which  bears  the  title  of 
elegy  is  The  Complaint  of  Philomene,  which  George  Gascoigne 
began  in  2563,  and  printed  in  1576.  The  Daphnaida  of  Spenser 
(1591)  is  an  elegy  in  the  strict  modem  sense,  namely  a  poem 
of  regret  pronounced  at  the  obsequies  of  a  particular  person. 
In  1579  Puttenham  had  defined  an  elegy  as  being  a  song  "  of 
long  lamentation."  With  the  opening  of  the  17th  century 
the  composition  of  elegies  became  universal  on  every  occasion 
of  public  or  private  grief.  Dr  Johnson's  definition,  **  Elegy,  a 
short  poem  without  points  or  turns,"  is  singularly  inept  and 
careless.  By  that  time  (175s)  English  literature  had  produced 
many  great  elegies,  of  which  the  Lycidas  of  Milton  is  by  far  the 
most  illustrious.  But  even  Cowley's  on  Crashaw,  Tickell's  on 
Addison,  Pope's  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  those  of  Quarles,  and 
Dryden,and  Donne,  should  have  warned  Johnson  of  his  mistake. 
Since  the  i8th  century  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  elegy 
in  English  literature  have  been  the  Adonais  of  Shelley  (on  Keats), 
the  Thyrsis  of  Matthew  Arnold  (on  Clough),  and  the  Avi  atque 
Vale  of  Mr  Swinburne  (on  Baudelaire).  It  remains  for  us  to 
mention  what  is  the  most  celebrated  elegy  in  English,  that 
written  by  Gray  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  This,  however, 
belongs  to  a  class  apart,  as  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  memory 
of  any  particular  person.  A  writer  of  small  merit,  James 
Hammond  (1716-1742),  enjoyed  a  certain  success  with  his  Love 
JElegia  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  erotic  elegy  as 
it  was  written  by  Ovid  and  Tibttllus.    This  experiment  took  no 
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iiold  of  English  literature,  but  was  welcomed  in  France  in  the 
amatory  works  of  Pamy  (i 753-1814),  in  those  of  ChtoedoU£ 
(1769-1833),  and  of  Millevoye  (x782-z8x6}.  The  melancholy 
and  sentimental  elegies  of  the  last  named  are  the  typical  examples 
of  this  daas  of  poetry  in  French  literature.  Lamartine  must  be 
included  among  the  elegists,  and  his  famous  "  Le  Lac  "  is  as 
eminent  an  elegy  in  French  as  Gray's  "  Country  Churchyard  " 
is  in  English.  The  elegy  has  flourished  in  Portugal,  partly 
because  it  was  cultivated  with  great  success  by  Camoens,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Portuguese  poets.  In  Italian,  Chiabrera 
and  Filicaia  are  named  among  the  leading  national  elegists.  In 
German  literature,  fhe  notion  of  elegy  as  a  poem  of  lamentation 
does  not  exist.  The  famous  Roman  Elegies  of  Goethe  imitate 
in  form  and  theme  those  of  Ovid;  they  are  not  even  plaintive 
in  character. 

Elegiac  Vebse  has  commonly  been  adq;>ted  by  German 
poets  for  their  elegies,  but  by  English  poets  never.  Schiller 
defines  this  kind  of  verse,  which  consists  of  a  distich  of  which  the 
fint  line  is  a  hexameter  and  the  second  a  pentameter,  in  the 
fallowing  pretty  illustration: — 

"  In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column, 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  mdody  back." 

The  word  "elegy,"  in  English,  is  one  which  is  frequently 
used  very  incorrectly;  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  must 
be  mournful,  meditative  and  short  without  being  ejacu- 
latory.  Thus  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  is  excluded  by  its 
length;  it  may  at  best  be  treated  as  a  collection  of  elegies. 
Wordsworth's  Lucy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dirge;  this  is  too 
brief  a  burst  of  emotion  to  be  styled  an  elegy.  Lycidas  and 
Adonais  remain  the  two  unapproachable  types  of  what  a  personal 
elegy  ought  to  be  in  English.  (E.  G.) 

ELmERT  (Lat.  dementum),  an  ultimate  component  of  any- 
thing, hence  a  fimdamental  principle.  Elcmcntum  was  used 
in  I^n  to  translate  the  Greek  orotxcibr  (that  which  stands 
in  a  ffToixo^t  or  row),  and  is  a  word  of  obscure  origin  and 
ctymcdogy.  The  root  of  Lat.  aUref  to  nourish,  has  been  sug- 
gested, thus  making  it  a  doublet  of  alimentumf  that  which  sup- 
ports life;  another  explanation  is  that  the  word  represents 
LMN.,  the  first  three  letters  of  the  second  part  of  the  alphabet, 
a  parallel  use  to  that  of  ABC.  Apart  from  its  application  in 
chemistry,  which  is  treated  below,  the  word  is  used  of  the 
rudiments  or  principia  of  any  science  or  subject,  as  in  Euclid's 
Elements  cf  Geometry,  or  in  the  "  beggarly  elements  "  (rd  imi;x^ 
uTocxeta,  of  St  Paul  in  Gal.  iv.  9) ;  in  mathematics,  of  a  funda- 
mental concept  involved  in  an  investigation,  as  the  "  elements  " 
ci  a  determinant;  and  in  electricity,  of  a  galvanic  (or  voltaic) 
"element"  in  an  electric  cell  (see  Batteky:  Electric).  In 
astronomy,  "  element  "  is  used  of  any  one  of  the  numerical  or 
geometrical  data  by  which  the  course  of  a  varying  phenomenon  is 
computed;  it  is  applied  especially  to  orbital  motion  and  eclipses. 
The  **  elements  of  an  orbit "  are  the  six  data  by  which  the  position 
of  a  moving  body  in  its  orbit  at  any  time  may  be  determined. 
The  "  elements  of  an  eclipse  "  express  and  determine  the  motion 
of  the  centre  of  the  shadow-axis,  and  are  the  data  necessary 
to  compute  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  during  its  whole  course, 
as  seen  at  any  place.  In  architecture  the  term  "  element " 
b  applied  to  the  outline  of  the  design  of  a  Decorated  window,  on 
which  the  centres  for  the  tracery  are  found.  These  centres 
will  an  be  found  to  fall  on  points  which,  in  some  way  or  other, 
will  be  equimultiples  of  parts  of  the  openings. 

Chemical  Elements. 

Like  an  other  scientific  concepts,  that  of  an  element  has 
changed  its  meaning  many  times  in  many  ways  during  the 
devdopment,  of  science.  Owing  to  their  very  small 
amount  of  real  chemical  knowledge,  the  generalizations 
of  the  ancients  were  necessarily  rather  superficial, 
and  covid  not  sund  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  development 
of  practical  chemistry.  Nevertheless  we  find  the  concept  of 
an  element  as  "  a  substance  from  which  all  bodies  are  made  or 
derived  "  held  at  the  very  beginning  of  occidental  philosophy. 
Thalcs  regarded  "  water "  as  the  element  of  all  things;  his 


followers  accepted  bis  idea  of  a  primordial  substance  as  the  basis 
of  all  bodies,  but  they  endeavoured  to  determine  some  other 
general  element  or  elements,  like  "  fire  "  or  "  spirit, "  or  "  love  ** 
and  "  hatred,"  or  "  fire,"  "  water,"  "  air  "  and  "  earth."  We 
find  in  this  development  an  exact  parallelism  to  the  manner 
in  which  scientific  ideas  generally  arise,  develop  and  change. 
They  are  created  to  point  out  the  common  part  in  a  variety  of 
observed  phenomena,  in  order  to  get  some  leading  light  in  the 
chaos  of  events.  At  first  almost  any  idea  will  do,  if  only  it 
promises  some  comprehensive  arrangement  of  the  facts;  after- 
wards, the  inconsistencies  of  the  first  trial  make  themselves 
felt;  the  first  idea  is  then  changed  to  meet  better  the  new 
requirements.  For  a  shorter  or  longer  time  the  facts  and  ideas 
may  remain  in  accord,,  but  the  uninterrupted  increase  of  empirical 
knowledge  involves  sooner  or  later  new  fundamental  alterations 
of  the  general  idea,  and  in  this  way  there  is  a  n^ver-ceasing 
process  of  adaptation  of  the  ideas  to  the  facts.  As  facts  are  un- 
changeable by  themselves,  the  adaptation  can  be  only  one-sided; 
the  ideas  are  compelled  to  change  according  to  the  facts.  We 
must  therefore  educate  ourselves  to  regard  Uie  ideas  or  theories 
as  the  changing  part  of  science,  and  keep  ourselves  ready  to 
accept  even  the  most  fundamental  revision  of  current  theories. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  elements  was 
to  recognize  that  a  single  principle  would  not  prove  sufiicient  to 
cover  the  manifoldness  of  facts.  Empedodes  therefore  conceived 
a  double  or  binary  elementary  principle;  and  Aristotle  devdoped 
this  idea  a  stage  further,  stating  two  sets  of  binary  antlfonistic 
prindplcs,  namely  "  dry-wet "  and  "  hot-cold."  The  Aristotelian 
or  peripatetic  elements,  which  played  such  a  great  r61e  in  the 
whole  medieval  philosophy,  are  the  representatives  of  the  several 
binar^r  combinations  of  these  fundamental  properties,  "  fire  " 
bdng  hot  and  dry,  "  air  "  hot  and  wet,  "  water  "  cold  and  wet, 
"  earth  "  cold  and  dry.  According  to  the  amount  of  these  pro- 
perties found  in  any  body,  these  dements  were  regarded  as  having 
taken  part  in  forming  this  body.  Concerning  the  reason  why 
only  these  properties  were  regarded  as  fundamental,  we  know 
nothing.  They  seem  to  be  taken  at  random  rather  than  carefully 
selected;  they  relate  only  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  not  to  vision 
'or  any  other  sense,  possibly  because  deceptions  in  the  sense  of 
touch  were  regarded  as  non-existent,  while  the  other  senses  were 
apparently  not  so  trustworthy.  At  any  rate,  the  Aristotelian 
elements  soon  proved  to  be  rather  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  increasing  chemical  knowledge;  other  pro- 
perties had  therefore  to  be  selected  to  represent  the  general 
behaviour  of  chemical  substances,  and  in  this  case  we  find  them 
already  much  more  "  chemical "  in  the  modem  sense. 

Among  the  various  substances  recognized  by  the  chemists, 
certain  classes  or  groups  readily  distinguished  themselves. 
First  the  metals,  by  their  lustre,  thdr  heaviness,  and  atmnta 
a  number  of  other  common  properties.  According  to  «/<*• 
the  general  principle  of  sdccting  a  single  substance  Jj?*"" 
as  a  representative  of  the  group,  the  metallic  properties 
were  represented  by  "  mercury."  The  theoreticians  of  the  middle 
ages  were  rather  careful  to  point  out  that  common  mercury 
(the  liquid  metal  of  to-day)  was  not  at  all  to  be  identified  with 
"  phUosophical "  mercury,  the  last  being  simply  the  principle 
of  metallic  behaviour.  In  the  same  way  combustibility  was 
represented  by  "  sulphur,"  solubility  by  "  salt,"  and  occasionally 
the  chemically  indiJTerent  or  refractory  character  by  "  earth." 
According  to  the  subsistence  and  preponderance  of  these  pro- 
perties in  different  bodies,  these  were  regarded  as  containing  tht 
corresponding  dements;  conversely,  just  as  experience  teaches 
the  chemist  every  day  that  by  proper  treatment  the  properties 
of  given  bodies  may  be  changed  in  the  most  various  ways,  the 
observed  changes  of  properties  were  ascribed  to  the  gain  or  loss 
of  the  corresponding  elements.  According  to  this  theory,  which 
accounted  rather  well  for  a  large  number  of  facts,  there  was  no 
fundamental  objection  against  trying  to  endow  base  metals  with 
the  properties  of  the  predous  ones;  to  make  artificial  gold  was  s 
t^sk  quite  similar  to  the  modem  problem  of,  e.g.  making  artifidal 
quinine.  The  realization  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  law 
I  preventing  such  changes  is  of  much  later  date.    It  is  therefore 
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quite  unjust  to  consider  the  work  of  the  alchemists,  who  tried 
to  make  artificial  gold,  as  consummate  nonsense.  i4  ^rtm  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  change  from  lead  to  gold  should  be  1^ 
possible  than  a  change  from  iron  to  rust;  indeed  there  is  no 
a  priori  reason  against  it  now.  But  experience  has  taught  us 
that  lead  and  gold  are  chemical  elements  in  the  modem  sense, 
and  that  there  is  a  general  experimental  law  that  elements  are 
not  transformable  one  into  another.  So  experience  taught  the 
alchemists  irresistibly  that  in  spite  of  the  numif  oldness  of  chemical 
changes  it  is  not  always  possible  to  change  any  given  substance 
into  another;  the  possibilities  are  much  more  lixoJted,  and  there 
is  only  a  certain  range  of  substances  to  be  obtained  from  a  given 
one.  The  impossibility  of  transforming  lead  or  copper  into  noble 
metals  proved  to  be  only  one  case  out  of  many,  and  it  was  recog- 
nised generally  that  there  are  certain  chemical  families  whose 
members  are  related  to  one  another  by  their  mutual  transform- 
ability,  while  it  is  impossible  to  bridge  the  boundaries  separating 
these  families. 

The  man  who  brought  all  these  experiences  and  considerations 
into  scientific  form  was  Robert  Boyle.  He  stated  as  a  gem»al 
principle,  that  only  tangible  and  ponderable  substances 
Watkoi  should  be  recognised  as  dements,  an  element  being 
a  substance  from  which  other  substances  maybemade, 
but  which  cannot  be  separatcdinto  differentsubstances. 
He  showed  that  neither  the  peripatetic  nor  the  alchemisCic 
elements  satisfied  this  definition.  But  he  was  more  of  a  critical 
than  of  a  synthetical  turn  of  mind;  although  he  established 
the  correct  principles,  he  hesitated  to  point  out  what  substances, 
among  those  known  at  his  time,  were  to  be  considered  as  elements. 
He  only  paved  the  way  to  the  goal  by  laying  the  foundations 
of  analytical  chemistry,  i^  by  teaching  how  to  characterise 
and  to  distinguish  different  chemical  individuals.  Further,  by 
adopting  and  developing  the  corpuscular  hypothesis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  pondoable  substances,  he  foreshadowed,  in 
a  way,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the  dements,  viz.  that  no 
dement  can  be  changed  into  another  dement;  and  he  considered 
the  compound  substances  to  be  made  up  from  small  partides 
or  corpusdes  of  their  dements,  the  latter  retaining  thdr  essence 
in  all  combinations.  This  hypothesb  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
only  a  limited  number  <^  other  substances  can  be  made  from  a 
givenone — ^namdy,only  those  which  contain  the  dements  present 
in  the  given  substance.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Boole's  critical 
mind  that  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  against »  serious  objection 
to  his  hypothesis.  If  the  compound  substance  is  made  up  of 
parts  of  the  elements,  one  would  expect  that  the  properties  of 
the  compound  substance  would  prove  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
properties  of  the  elements.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  chemical 
compounds  show  properties  which  generally  differ  very  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  compounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cor- 
puscular hypothesis  of  Boyle  was  devdoped  into  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Dalton,  which  was  considered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  as  the  very  best  representation  of  chemical 
facts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  ss  to  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  remained  the  same  as  Boyle  found  it,  and  has 
not  yet  been  removed  by  an  appropriate  devdopmcnt  of  the 
atomic  hypothesis.  Thus  Boyle  considered,  e.g.  the  metab  as 
dements.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  considered 
the  mutual  transformation  of  the  metals  as  not  altogether  im- 
possible, and  he  even  tells  of  a  case  when  gold  was  transformed 
into  base  metal.  It  is  a  common  psychological  fact  that  a 
reformer  docs  not  generally  succeed  in  being  wholly  consistent 
in  his  rdorming  ideas;  there  remains  invariably  some  point 
where  he  commits  exactly  the  same  fault  which  he  set  out  to 
abolish.  We  shall  find  the  same  inconsistency  also  among  other 
chemical  rdormers.  Even  earlier  than  Boyle,  Joachim  Jung 
(1587-1657)  of  Hamburg  developed  similar  ideas.  But  as  he 
did  not  distinguish  himsdf,  as  Boyle  did,  by  experimental  work 
in  sdence,  his  views  exerted  only  a  limited  iiiifluence  amongst 
his  pupils. 

In  the  times  following  Boyle's  work  we  find  no  remarkable 
outside  development  of  the  theory  of  dements,  but  a  ver^ 
important  inside  one.    Analytical  diemistry,  or  the  art  of  dis- 


tinguishing different  chemical  substances,  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  the  necessary  foundation  for  such  a  theory  was  thus 
laid.  We  find  the  disaissions  about  the  true  dements 
disappearing  from  the  text-booki,  or  removed  to  an 
insignificant  corner,  while  the  description  of  observed 
chemical  changes  of  different  ways  of  preparing  the  same  sub- 
stance, as  identified  by  the  same  properties,  and  of  the  methods 
for  recognizing  and  distinguishing  the  various  substances,  take 
their  place.  The  similarity  of  certain  groups  of  chemical  changes, 
as,  for  example,  combustion,  aiul  the  inverse  process,  reducticm, 
was  observed,  and  thus  led  to  an  attempt  to  shape  these  most 
general  facts  into  a  common  theory.  In  this  way  the  theory 
of  "  phlogiston  "  was  devdoped  by  G.E.  Stahl,  phlogiston  being 
(according  to  the  usual  way  of  regarding  general  properties  as 
being  due  to  a  principle  or  dement)  the  "  prindple  oi  combusti- 
bility," similar  to  the  "  sulphur  "  of  the  alchemists.  This  again 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  a  legitimate  step  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  time.  For  experience  tau^t  that  combusti- 
bility could  be  transferred  by  chemical  action,  e.g.  from  charoottl 
to  Uthuge,  the  latter  being  changed  thereby  into  combustible 
metallic  lead;  and  according  to  Boyle's  prindple,  that  oiUy 
bodies  should  be  recognized  as  cheinical  dements,  phk^ton 
was  considered  as  a  body.  From  the  fact  that  all  leading 
chemists  in  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  used  the  phlogist  on 
theory  and  were  not  hindered  by  it  in  making  their  great  dis- 
coveries, it  is  evident  that  a  suffident  amount  of  truth  and 
usefulness  was  embodied  in  this  theory.  It  states  indeed  quite 
correctly  the  mutual  relations  between  oxidation  and  reduction, 
as  we  now  call  these  very  general  processes,  and  was  erroneous 
only  in  regard  to  one  question,  which  at  that  time  had  not 
aroused  much  interest,  the  question  of  the  change  of  weight 
during  cheinical  processes. 

It  was  only  after  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation  that  weight  was  considered  as  a  property  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  changes  of  weight  in  chemical  reactions  became 
one  worth  asking.  When  in  due  time  this  question  was 
raised,  the  fact  became  evident  at  once,  that  combus- 
tion means  not  loss  but  gain  of  weight.  To  be  sure  of  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  first  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  gases,  and  it  was  just  at  the  same  time  that  this  knowledge 
was  devdoped  by  Priestley,  Scbeele  and  others.  Lavoisier  was 
the  originator  and  expounder  of  the  necessary  rdorm.  Oxygen 
was  just  discovered  at  that  time,  and  Lavoisier  gathered  evidence 
from  all  sides  that  the  theory  of  phlogiston  had  to  be  turned 
inside  out  to  fit  the  new  facts. 

He  realized  that  the  sum  total  of  the  wdghts  of  all  sub- 
stances concerned  within  a  dicmical  change  is  not  altered 
by  the  change.  This  principle  of  the  "  conservation  of  weight  " 
led  at  once  to  a  simple  and  unmistakable  definition  of  a  chemical 
clement.  As  the  wdght  of  a  compound  substance  is  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  its  dements,  the  compoimd  necessarily  weighs 
more  than  any  of  its  dements.  An  element  is  therefore  a  sub- 
stance which,  by  being  changed  into  another  substance,  in- 
variably increases  its  weight,  and  never  gives  rise  to  substances 
of  less  weight.  By  the  hdp  of  this  criterion  Lavoisier  composed 
the  first  table  of  chemical  elements  similar  to  our  modem  ones. 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  his  time  he  regarded  the  alkalis 
as  dements,  although  he  remarked  that  they  are  rather  similar 
to  certain  oxides,  and  therefore  may  possibly  contain  oxygen; 
the  truth  of  this  was  proved  at  a  later  date  by  Humphry  Davy. 
But  the  inconsistency  of  the  reformer,  already  referred  to,  may 
be  observed  with  Lavoisier.  He  included  "  heat  and  light  "  in 
his  list  of  elements,  although  he  knew  that  ndther  of  them  had 
wdght,  and  that  neither  fitted  his  definition  of  an  element;  this 
atavistic  survival  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  table  of 
the  dements  by  BcrzeUus  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
In  this  way  the  question  of  what  substances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
chemical  dements  had  been  settled  satisfactorily  in  a  qualitative 
way,  but  it  is  interesting  to  realize  that  the  last  step  in  this 
development,  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  was  based  on  quantitative 
consideratMUS.    Such   considerations   became   of   paramount 
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interest  at  once,  and  led  to  the  concept  of  the  combining  weiffUs 
tf  tki  dements. 

The  fixst  discoveries  in  this  field  were  made  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  z8th  century  by  J.  B.  Richter.  The  point  at  issue  was  a 
rather  commonplace  one:  it  was  the  fact  that  when  two 
neutral  salt  solutions  were  mixed  to  undergo  mutual 
chemical  decomposition  and  recombination,  the  re- 
sulting liquid  was  neutral  again,  «*.«.  it  did  not  contain 
any  excess  of  add  or  base.  In  other  words,  if  two  salts,  A'B' 
and  A'  B',  composed  of  the  adds  A'  and  A'  and  the  bases  B'  and 
B',  undergo  mutual  decomposition,  the  amount  of  the  base  B' 
left  by  the  first  salt,  when  iu  add  A'  united  with  the  base  B' 
to  fonn  a  new  salt  A'B',  was  just  enough  to  make  a  neutral  salt 
A'B'  with  the  add  A'  left  by  the  second  salt.  At  first  sight  this 
looks  quite  simple  and  self-evident, — that  neutral  salts  should 
fonn  neutral  ones  again  and  not  add  or  basic  ones, — ^but  if  this 
fact  is  once  stated  veiy  serious  quantitative  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  as  Richter  showed.  For  if  the  symbols  A',  A', 
B',  B'  denote  at  the  same  time  such  quantities  of  the  adds  and 
bases  as  form  neutral  salts,  then  if  three  of  these  quantities  are 
determined,  the  fourth  may  be  calculated  from  the  others.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  by  decomposing  A'B'  with  just  the 
proper  amount  of  the  other  salt  to  form  A'B',  the  remaining 
quantities  B'  and  A'  exist  in  exactly  the  ratio  to  form  a  neutral 
salt  A'  B'.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  each  add  and 
base  a  certain  relative  weight  or  "  combining  weight "  by  which 
they  will  combine  one  with  the  other  to  form  neutral  salts.  The 
same  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  adds  and  bases. 
It  is  true  that  Richter  did  not  find  out  by  himself  this  simplest 
statement  of  the  law  of  neutrality  which  he  discovered,  but  he 
expressed  the  same  consequence  in  a  rather  dumay  way  by  a 
table  of  the  combining  weights  of  different  bases  rdated  to  the 
unit  amount  of  a  certain  add,  and  doing  the  same  thing  for  the 
unit  weight  of  every  other  add.  Then  he  observed  that  the 
numbers  in  these  different  tables  are  proportionate  one  to  another. 
The  same  holds  good  if  the  corresponding  series  of  the  combining 
wei^ts  of  adds  for  unit  weights  of  different  bases  were  tabulated. 
It  was  only  a  little  later  that  a  Berlin  physicist,  G.  E.  Fischer, 
united  the  whole  system  of  Richter's  numbers  simply  into  a 
doable  table  of  adds  and  bases,  taking  as  unit  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  substance,  namely  sulphuric  add.  The  following  table 
by  Fischer  is  therefore  the  first  table  of  combining  weights. 
Baus,  Acids, 

Alamina*  .     .    •     •     .    535    Fluoric     •,•,!•.    437 
Magnesia  .     •    •     •     •    613    Carbonic  ....•;.     .     577 


Ammomiac 
Lime  . 
Soda    . 
Scrontiaoe 
Potadi 
Baryte 


67a 


89 
1329 
1605 
2222 


Sebacic 766 

Muriatic  (hydrochloric)     •  712 

Oxalic 755 

Phosphoric    •••...  979 

Formic     ......  988 

Sulphuric 1000 

Sucxinic  •••...  1209 

Nitric 1405 

Acetic      >••••.  1480 

Citric 1683 

Tartaric 1694 

It  b  interesting  again  to  notice  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  truth  to  find  out  the  most  simple  and  com- 
plete statement  of  his  discovery.  It  looks  as  if  the  amount  of 
work  needed  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  new  idea  is  so  great  that  not 
enough  energy  remains  to  dear  the  very  last  few  steps.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  to  observe  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  chemists 
of  that  time  to  understand  the  bearing  of  Richter's  work. 
Althoui^  a  summary  of  his  results  was  published  in  BerthoUet's 
Esstti  de  statiqtu  ckimique,  one  of  the  most  renowned  chemical 
books  of  that  time,  nobody  dared  for  a  long  time  to  take  up  the 
scientific  treasure  laid  open  for  all  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  same  question  was 
taken  up  from  quite  another  standpoint.  John  Dalton,  in  his 
investigations  of  the  behaviour  of  gases,  and  in  order 
to  understaqd  more  easily  what  happened  when  gases 
were  absorbed  by  liquids,  used  the  corpuscular  hypo- 
thesis already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Boyle. 
While  he  depicted  to  himself  how  the  corpuKles,  or,  as  he  pre- 


ferred to  call  them,  the  "atoms"  of  the  gases,  entered  the 
interstices  of  the  atoms  of  the  liquids  in  which  they  dissolved, 
he  asked  himself:  Are  the  several  atoms  of  the  same  substance 
exactly  alike,  or  are  there  differences  as  between  the  grains  of 
sand  ?  Now  experience,  teaches  us  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate,  for  example,  a  quantity  of  pure  water  into  two  samples 
of  somewhat  different  properties.  When  a  pure  substance  is 
fractionated  by  partial  diiiUlation  or  partial  crystallization  or 
partial  change  into  another  substance  by  chemical  means,  we 
find  constantly  that  the  residue  is  not  chimged  in  its  properties, 
as  it  would  be  if  the  atoms  were  slightly  different,  since  in  that 
case  e.g,  the  lighter  atoms  would  distil  fiist  and  leave  behind  the 
heavier  ones,  &c.  Therefore  we  must  condude  that  all  atoms 
of  the  same  kind  are  exactly  alike  in  shape  and  weight.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  then  all  combinations  between  different  atoms  must 
proceed  in  certain  invariable  ratios  of  the  weights  of  the  dements, 
namely  by  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  atoms.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  weigh  the  atoms  directly;  but  if  we  determine  the 
ratio  of  the  weights  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to 
form  water,  we  determine  in  this  way  also  the  relative  weight  of 
their  atoms.  By  a  proper  number  of  analsrses  of  simple  chemical 
compounds  we  may  determine  the  ratios  between  the  wdghts  of 
all  elementary  atoms,  and,  selecting  one  of  them  as  a  standard 
or  unit,  we  may  express  the  weight  of  all  other  atoms  in  terms 
of  this  unit.  The  foUowmg  table  is  Dalton's  {Mem,  of  the  LU, 
and  Phil.  Soc.  0/ Manchester  (II.),  voL  i.  p.  987, 1805). 

TaNe  of  the  Rdatiee  Weights  of  the  Ultimate  Partides  of  Caseous  and 

other  Bodies* 
Hydrogen   •••••! 


Aa»t 

Carbone  •  ■  •  •  > 
AnnmoDia  •  •  •  ■  ■ 
Oxygen  •  •  •  r  •  1 
Water  ••••«.. 
Phosphorus  .  .  .  . 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  « 
Nitrous  gas  >  •  «  < 
Ether  •  4  •  •  •  < 
Gaseous  oxide  of  carboae 


4J 

4-3 
5-2 

U 

¥ 

-9-0 
9'8 


Nitrous  • 

Sulphur  .••••. 
Nitric  add  ..... 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  . 
Carbonic  add  .  •  •  . 
Alcohol  .  •  •  . 
Sulphureous  add  •  •  • 
Sulphuric  add  .... 
Carburetted  hydrogen  from 
stagnant  water  .  •  • 
Olefiaot  gas 


13-7 
14-4 
15-2 

15-4 
153 
151 
199 
254 

63 
3-3 


Dalton  at  once  drew  a  peculiar  inference  from  this  view. 
If  two  elements  combine  in  different  ratios,  one  must  conclude 
that  different  numbers  of  atoms  unite.  There  must  be,  therefore, 
a  simple  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  the  one  element  united 
to  the  same  qiutntity  of  the  other.  Dalton  showed  at  once  that 
the  analysis  of  carbon  monoxide  and  of  carbonic  add  satisfied 
this  consequence,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  second  compound 
being  double  the  quantity  in  the  firat  one.  A  similar  relation 
holds  good  between  marsh  gas  and  defiant  gas  (ethylene).  This 
is  the  "law  of  multiple  proportions"  (see  Atoii).  By  these 
considerations  Dalton  extended  the  law  of  combining  weights, 
which  Richter  had  demonstrated  only  for  neutral  salts,  to  all 
possible  chemical  compounds.  While  the  scope  of  the  law  was 
enormously  extended,  its  experimental  foundation  was  even 
smaller  than  with  Richter.  Dalton  did  not  concern  himself  very 
much  with  the  experimental  verification  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
first  communication  of  his  theory  in  a  paper  on  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids  (1803)  attracted  as  little  notice  as  Richter's 
discoveries.  Even  when  T.  Thomson  published  Dalton's  views 
in  an  appendix  to  his  widely  read  text-book  of  chemistry,  matters 
did  not  change  very  much.  It  was  only  by  the  work  of  J.  J. 
Berzelius  that  the  enormous  importance  of  Dalton's  views  was 
brought  to  light 

Berzelius  was  at  that  time  busy  in  developing  a  trustworthy 
system  of  chemical  analysis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  investigated 
the  composition  of  the  most  important  salts.    He  then 
went  over  tlie  work  of  Richter,  and  realized  that  by  his   J^J*  •* 
law  he  could  check  the  results  of  his  analyses.    He  tried   Benema. 
it  and  found  the  Uw  to  hold  good  in  most  cases;  when 
it  did  not,  according  to  his  analyses,  he  found  that  the  error  was 
on  his  own  side  and  that  better  analyses  fitted  Richter's  law. 
Thus  he  was  prepared  to  understand  the  imporUnce  of  Dalton's 
views  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  test  its  exactness.    The  result 
was  the  best  possible.    The  law  of  the  combining  wdghts  of  the 
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atoms,  or  of  the  atomic  weights,  proved  to  hold  good  in  every 
case  in  which  it  was  tested.  All  chemical  combinations  between 
the  several  elements  are  therefore  regulated  by  weight  according 
to  certain  numbers,  one  for  each  element,  and  combinations 
between  the  elements  occur  only  in  ratios  given  by  these  weights 
or  by  simple  multiples  thereof.  Consequently  Berzelius  regarded 
Dalton's  atomic  hypothesis  as  proved  by  experiment,  and  became 
a  strong  believer  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  W.  H.  Wollaston  had  discovered  independ- 
ently the  law  of  multiple  proportions  in  the  case  of  neutrsd  and 
acid  salts.  He  gave  up  further  work  when  he  learned  of  Dalton's 
ideas,  but  afterwards  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  hypothetical  part  in  Dalton's  views  from  their 
empirical  part.  The  latter  is  the  law  of  combining  weights,  or 
the  law  that  chemical  combination  occurs  only  according  to 
certain  numbers  characteristic  for  each  element.  Besides  this 
purely  experimental  law  there  is  the  hypothetical  explanation 
by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  As  it  is  not 
proved  that  this  explanation  is  the  only  one  possible,  the  existence 
of  the  law  is  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  atoms.  He  there- 
fore preferred  to  call  the  characteristic  combining  numbers  of 
the  elements  not "  atomic  weights  "  but "  chemical  equivalents." 

Although  there  were  at  all  times  chemists,  who  shared 
Wollaston's  cautious  views,  the  atomic  hypothesis  found  general 
acceptance  because  of  its  ready  adaptability  to  the  most  diverse 
chemical  facts.  In  our  time  it  is  even  rather  difHcuIt  to  separate, 
as  Wollaston  did,  the  empirical  part  from  the  hypothetical  one, 
and  the  concept  of  the  atom  penetrates  the  whole  system  of 
chemistry,  especially  organic  chemistry. 

If  we  compare  the  work  of  Dalton  with  that  of  Richter  wc 
find  a  fundamental  difference.  Richter's  inference  as  to  the 
existence  of  combining  weights  in  salts  is  based  solely  on  an 
experimental  observation,  namely,  the  persistence  of  neutrality 
after  double  decomposition;  Dalton's  theory,  on  the  contrary, 
is  based  on  the  hypothetical  concept  of  the  atom.  Now,  however 
favourablv  one  may  think  of  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
atoms,  t^  existence  is  really  not  an  observed  fact,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  ask:  Does  there  exist  some  general  fact 
which  may  lead  directly  to  the  inference  of  the  existence  of 
combining  weights  of  the  elements,  just  as  the  persbtence  of 
neutrality  leads  to  the  some  consequence  as  to  acids  and  bases  ? 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  although  it  took  a  whole  cen- 
tury before  this  question  was  put  and  answered.  In  a  scries  of 
rather  difficult  papers  {Zeils.  f.  Phys.  Chem.  since  1895,  a-nd 
Annalen  der  Naturphilosophie  since  1902),  Franz  Wald  (of 
Kladno,  Bohemia)  develops!  his  investigations  as  to  the  genesis 
of  liiis  general  law.  Later,  W.  Ostwald  (Faraday  lecture,  Trans. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1904)  simplified  Wald's  reasoning  and  made  it  more 
evident. 

The  general  fact  upon  which  the  necessar^r  existence  of  combin- 
ing weights  of  the  elements  may  be  based  is  the  shifting  character 
of  the  boundary  between  elements  and  compounds.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  Lavoisier  considered  the  alkalis 
and  the  alkaline  earths  as  elements,  because  in  his  time  they  had 
not  been  decomposed.  As  long  as  the  decomposition  had  not 
been  effected,  these  compounds  could  be  considered  and  treated 
like  elements  without  mistake,  their  combining  weight  being 
the  sum  of  the  combining  weights  of  their  (subsequently  dis- 
covered) elements.  This  means  that  compounds  enter  in  reaction 
with  other  substances  as  a  whole,  just  as  elements  do.  In 
particular,  if  a  compound  AB  combines  with  another  substance 
(elementary  or  compound)  C  to  form  a  ternary  compound  ABC, 
it  enters  this  latter  as  a  whole,  leaving  behind  no  residue  of  A  or 
B.  Inversely,  if  a  ternary  compound  .^BC  be  changed  into  a 
binary  one  AB  by  taking  away  the  element  C,  there  will  not  be 
found  any  excess  of  A  or  B,  but  both  elements  will  exhibit  just 
the  same  ratio  in  the  binary  as  in  the  ternary  compound. 

Experimentally  this  important  fact  was  proved  first  by 
Berzelius,  who  showed  that  by  oxidizing  lead  sulphide,  PbS,  to 
lead  sulphate,  PbSOi,  no  excess  either  of  sulphur  or  lead  could 
be  found  after  oxidation;  the  same  held  good  with  barium 
sulphite,  BaSOa,  when  converted  into  barium  sulphate,  BaSO«. 


On  a  much  larger  scale  and  with  very  great  accuracy  the  inverse 
was  proved  half  a  century  later  by  J.  S.  Stas,  who  reduced  silver 
chlorate,  AgClOs,  silver  bromate,  AgBrOs,  and  silver  iodatc, 
AglOi,  to  the  corresponding  binary  compounds,  AgQ,  AgBr 
and  Agl,  and  searched  in  the  residue  of  the  reaction  for  any 
excess  of  silver  or  halogen.  As  the  tests  for  these  substances 
are  among  the  most  sensitive  in  analytical  chemistry,  tl;e 
general  law  underwent  a  very  severe  test  indeed.  But  the 
result  was  the  same  as  was  found  by  Berzelius — no  excess  of 
one  of  the  elements  could  be  discovered.  We  may  infer,  therefore, 
generally  that  compounds  enter  ulterior  combinations  without 
change  of  the  ratio  of  their  elements,  or  that  the  ratio  between 
different  elements  in  their  compounds  is  the  same  in  binary  and 
ternary  (or  still  more  complicated)  combinations. 

This  law  involves  the  existence  of  general  combining  weights 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  law  of  neutrality  with  double  de- 
composition of  salts  involves  the  bw  of  the  combining  weights 
of  acids  and  bases.  For  if  the  ratio  between  A  and  B  is  deter- 
mined, this  some  ratio  must  obtain  in  all  ternary  and  more 
complicated  compounds,  containing  the  same  elements.  The 
same  is  true  for  any  other  elements,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.,  as  related 
to  A.  But  by  applying  the  general  law  to  the  ternary  compound 
ABC  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  ratio  A:  C  in 
all  compounds  containing  A  and  C,  or  B  :  C  in  the  corresponding 
compounds.  By  reasoning  further  in  the  same  way,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  such  compounds  are  possible  which 
contain  elements  according  to  certain  ratio-numbers,  ix.  their 
combining  weight.  Any  other  ratio  would  violate  the  law  0' 
the  integral  reaction  of  compounds. 

As  to  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  it  may  be  deduced  by 
a  similar  reasoning  by  considering  the  po<»ible  combinations 
between  a  compound,  e.g.  AB,  and  one  of  its  elements,  say  B. 
AB  and  B  can  combine  only  according  to  their  combining 
weights,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  B  combining  with  AB  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  AB  which  has  combined  with  A  to 
form  AB.  The  new  combination  is  therefore  to  be  expressed 
by  AB|.  By  extending  this  reasoning  in  the  some  way,  we 
get  the  general  conclusion  that  any  compounds  must  be  com- 
posed according  to  the  formula  Aa»B«Cy . . .,  where  m, «,  p,  &c., 
are  integers. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  on  the  atomic  hypothesis 
is  not  to  disprove  it,  but  rather  to  show  that  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  combining  weights,  which  has  been  considered  for  so  long 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  such  a  consequence.  Whether  atoms  may  prove  to  exist 
or  not,  the  law  of  combining  weights  is  independent  thereof. 

Two  problems  arose  from  the  discoveries  of  Dalton  and 
Berzelius.  The  first  was  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
correct  numbers  of  the  combining  weights.  The  other  xteato 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  same  elements  may  weight 
combine  in  different  ratios.  Which  of  these  ratios*^'"'"*" 
gives  the  true  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights?  And  ** 
which  is  the  multiple  one?  Both  questions  have  had  most 
ample  experimental  investigation,  and  are  now  answered  rather 
satisfactorily.  The  first  question  was  a  purely  technical  one; 
its  answer  depended  upon  analytical  skill,  and  Berzelius  in  his 
time  easily  took  the  lead,  his  numbers  being  readily  accepted 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England  there  was  a  certain 
hesitation  at  first,  owing  to  Front's  assumption  (see  below),  but 
when  Turner,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  tested  BerzeUus's  numbers  and 
found  them  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own  measurements, 
these  numbers  were  universally  accepted.  But  then  a  rather 
large  error  in  one  of  BerzeUus's  numbers  (for  carbon)  was 
discovered  in  184 1  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  and  a  kind  of  panic  ensued. 
New  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights  were  undertaken 
from  all  sides.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory  for  Berzelius, 
for  no  other  important  error  was  discovered,  and  even  .Dumas 
remarked  that  repeating  a  determination  by  Berzelius  only 
meant  getting  the  same  result,  if  one  worked  properly.  In  later 
times  more  exact  measurements,  corresponding  to  the  increasing 
art  in  analysis,  were  carried  out  by  various  workers,  amongst 
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whom  J.  S.  Stas  distinguished  himself.  But  even  the  classical 
work  of  Stas  proved  not  to  be  entirely  without  error;  for  every 
period  has  its  limit  in  accuracy,  which  extends  slowly  as  science 
extends.  In  recent  times  American  chemists  have  been  especially 
prominent  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  determinations  of 
£.  W.  Morley,  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  P.  Baxter  rank  among  the 
first  in  this  line  of  investigation. 

During  this  work  the  question  arose  naturally:  How  far  docs 
the  exaclmss  of  the  law  extend  ?  It  is  well  known  that  most 
natural  laws  are  only  approximations,  owing  to  disturbing 
causes.  Are  there  disturbing  causes  also  with  atomic  weights? 
The  answer  is  that  as  far  as  we  know  there  are  none.  The  law 
is  still  an  exact  one.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  an  absolute 
answer  is  never  possible.  Our  exactness  is  in  every  case  limited, 
and  as  long  as  the  possible  variations  lie  behind  this  limit,  we 
cannot  tell  anything  about  them.  In  recent  times  H.  Landolt 
has  doubted  and  experimentally  investigated  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  weight. 

Landolt 's  experiments  were  carried  out  in  vesseb  of  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  U,  each  branch  holding  one  of  the  substances  to 
react  one  on  the  other.  Two  vessels  were  prepared  as  equAl  as 
possible  and  hung  on  both  «des  of  a  most  sensitive  balance. 
Then  the  difference  of  weight  was  determined  in  the  usual  way 
by  exchanging  both  the  vessels  on  the  balance.  After  this  set 
of  weighings  one  of  the  vessels  was  inverted  and  the  chemical 
reaction  between  the  contained  substances  was  performed; 
then  the  double  weighing  was  repeated.  Finally  abo  the  second 
vessel  was  inverted  and  a  third  set  of  weighings  taken.  From 
Uank  experiments  where  the  vessels  were  filled  with  substances 
which  did  not  react  one  on  the  other,  the  maximum  error  was 
determined  to  0*03  milligramme.  The  reactions  experimented 
with  were:  silver  salts  with  ferrous  sulphate;  iron  on  copper 
sulphate;  gold  chloride  and  ferrous  chloride;  iodic  add  and 
hydriodic  add;  iodine  and  sodium  sulphite;  uranyl  nitrate  and 
potassium  hydrate;  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  hydrate; 
electrolysis  of  cadmium  iodide  by  an  alternating  current; 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  potassium  bromide  and  uranyl 
nitrate  in  water,  and  precipitation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  by  alcohol.  In  most  of  these  experiments  a 
sUght  diminution  of  weight  was  observed  which  exceeded  the 
L'mit  of  error  distinctly  in  two  cases,  viz.  silver  nitrate  with 
fcrrom  sulphate  and  iodic  add  with  hydriodic  add,  the  loss  of 
weight  amounting  from  o>o68  to  0*199  ms-  ^^h  the  first  and 
0-047  to  o- 177  mg.  with  the  second  reaction  on  about  50  g.  of 
substance  As  each  of  these  reactions  had  been  tried  in  nine 
independent  experiments,  Landolt  felt  certain  that  there  was 
no  error  of  observation  involved.  But  when  the  vessels  were 
covered  inside  with  paraffin  wax,  no  appreciable  diminution  of 
weight  was  observed. 

These  experiments  apparently  suggested  a  small  decrease  of 
weight  as  a  consequence  of  chemical  processes.  On  repeating 
them,  however,  and  making  allowance  for  the  different  amounts 
of  water  absorbed  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  experiment,  Landolt  found  in  1908  {Zeit.  physik. 
Chem.  64,  p.  581)  that  the  variations  in  weight  are  equally  positive 
and  negative,  and  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  change  in 
weight,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  x  part  in  10,000,000. 

There  is  still  another  question  regarding  the  numerical  values 
of  the  atomic  weights,  namely:  Are  there  relations 
between  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  several 
elements?  Richter  had  arranged  his  combining 
""'•  weights  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  they  form  a  certain  mathematical 


series.  He  also  explained  the  incompleteness  of  his  series  by 
assuming  that  certain  acids  or  bases  requisite  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  gaps  in  the  series,  were  not  yet  known.  He  even 
had  the  satisfaction  that  in  his  time  a  new  base  was  discovered, 
which  fitted  rather  well  into  one  of  his  gaps;  but  when  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  this  new  base  was  only  calcium 
phosphate,  this  way  of  reasoning  fell  into  discredit  and  was 
resumed  only  at  a  much  later  date. 

.  To  obtain  a  correct  table  of  atomic  weights  the  second  question 
already  mentioned,  viz.  how  to  select  the  correct  value  in  the 
case  of  multiple  proportions,  had  to  be  answered.  Berzelius 
was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  means  to  distinguish  the  true 
atomic  weights  from  their  multiples  or  sub-multiples,  but  he 
could  not  find  an  unmistakable  test.  The  whole  question  fell 
into  a  terrible  disorder,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
S.  Cannizzaro  showed  that  by  taking  together  all  partial  evidences 
one  could  get  a  system  of  atomic  weights  consistent  in  itself  and 
fitting  the  exigencies  of  chemical  systematica.  Then  a  startling 
discovery  was  made  by  the  same  method  which  Richter  had 
tried  in  vain,  by  arranging  all  atomic  weights  in  one  scries 
according  to  their  numerical  values. 

The  Periodic  Law. — The  history  of  this  discovery  is  rather 
long.  As  early  as  181 7  J.  W.  Dobcreiner  of  Jena  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  combining  weight  of  strontium  lies  midway 
between  those  of  caldum  and  barium,  and  some  years  later  he 
showed  that  such  "  triads  "  occurred  in  other  cases  too.  L. 
Gmelin  tried  to  apply  this  idea  to  all  elements,  but  he  realized 
that  in  many  cases  more  than  three  dements  had  to  be  grouped 
together.  While  Ernst  Lenssen  applied  the  idea  of  triads  to  the 
whole  table  of  chemical  dements,  but  without  any  important 
result,  the  other  idea  of  grouping  more  than  three  dements  into 
series  according  to  their  combining  weights  proved  more  success- 
ful. It  was  the  concept  of  homologous  series  just  developed  in 
organic  chemistry  which  influenced  such  considerations.  First 
Max  von  Pcttenkofcr  in  1850  and  then  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  in  1851 
undertook  to  show  that  such  a  series  of  similar  elements  could 
be  formed,  having  nearly  constant  differences  between  their 
combining  weights.  It  is  true  that  this  idea  in  all  its  simplicity 
did  not  hold  good  extensively  enough;  so  J.  P.  Cooke  and 
Dumas  tried  more  complicated  types  of  numerical  scries,  but 
only  with  a  temporary  success. 

The  idea  of  arranging  all  elements  in  a  single  series  in  the  order 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  combining  weights,  the  germ  of  which 
is  to  be  found  already  in  J.  B.  Richler's  work,  appears  first  in 
i860  in  some  tables  published  by  Lothar  Meyer  for  his  lectures. 
Independently,  A.  £.  B.  de  Chancourtois  in  2862,  J.  A.  R. 
Newlands  in  1863,  and  D.  I.  Mendel6eff  in  1869,  developed  the 
same  idea  with  the  same  result,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
divide  this  series  of  all  the  elements  into  a  certain  number  of 
very  similar  paTts.  In  their  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  1869,  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendel6eff  gave  to  all  these  trials 
the  shape  now  generally  adopted.  They  succeeded  in  proving 
beyond  all  doubt  that  this  series  was  of  a  periodic  charactcTf  and 
could  be  cut  into  shorter  pieces  of  similar  construction.  Here 
again  gaps  were  present  to  be  filled  up  by  elements  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  Mendel^cff ,  who  did  this,  predicted  from  the  general 
regularity  of  his  table  the  properties  of  such  unknown  elements. 
In  this  case  fate  was  more  kind  than  with  Richter,  and  sdence 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  predictions  turn  out  to  be 
true. 

The  following  table  contains  this  periodic  arrangement  of  the 
elements  according  to  their  atomic  weight.  By  cutting  the 
whole  series  into  pieces  of  eight  elements  (or  more  in  several 


Hea-o 
Ne20 

U7.03 
Na  a3'00 

Be  9-1 
Mg  24-32 

B  ii-o 

C  I2'00 

N  14-01 

0  16-00 

F  lo-o 
a  35-45 

t  •                          •  •                          •  • 

Al  27-1 

Si  28-4 

P3«-o 

832-06 

«  •                           «  «                           •  • 

Ar39'9 

tu  63-6 

Ca4o*i 

In  654 

Scjt4i 
Ga70 

Ti48-i 
Ge7a-5 

V5i-a 
As  75-0 

Cr52-o 
Sc79-a 

Mn  55-0 
Br  7996 

Fe55-9,    Ni58-7,    Co 590 

«  •                           •  •                           •  • 

Kr83-o 

Rb  85*5 

Sr87-6 

Y89-0 

Zr90'6 
Sn  119-0 

Cb(Nb)  94 

Mo  96-0 

•  « 

Ru  1017,  Rh  io3-a  Pd  106-5 

*  • 

Ag  107-93 

Cd  II2-4 

In  115 

Sb  X20-2 

Te  127-6 

I  126-97 

•  •                         9  •                        •  • 

Xe  130-7 

C»  132-9 

Ba  137-4 

La  138-9 
Tl  204-1 

Ce  &c.  140 

Ta  181 

\V184 

•  • 

Of  191,     Ir  193-0,    Pt  194-8 

0  m 

Au  197*2 

Hg200*0 

Pb  206-9 

Bi  208-0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •                             •  •                             •  • 

■' 

■  * 

Ra225 

«  • 

Th  232-5 

•  • 

U  2385 

•  « 

•  ■                             •  •                             •  • 
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cases)  and  arranging  these  one  below  another  in  the  alternating 
way  shown  in  the  table,  one  finds  similar  elements  placed  in 
vertical  series  whose  properties  change  gradually  and  with  some 
regularity  according  to  their  place  in  the  table.  Not  only  the 
properties  of  the  uncombined  elements  obey  this  rule,  but  also 
almost  all  properties  of  similar  compounds  of  the  elements. 

But  upon  closer  investigation  it  must  be  confessed  that  those 
regularities  can  be  called  only  rules,  and  not  laws.  In  the  first 
line  one  would  expect  that  the  steps  in  the  values  of  the  atomic 
weights  should  be  regular,  but  it  is  not  so.  There  are  even  cases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  invert  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights 
to  satisfy  the  chemical  necessities.  Thus  argon  has  a  larger 
number  than  potassium,  but  must  precede  it  to  fit  into  its  proper 
place.  The  same  is  true  of  tellurium  and  iodine.  It  looks  as  if 
the  real  elements  were  scattered  somewhat  haphazard  on  a 
regular  table,  or  as  if  some  independent  factor  were  active  to 
disturb  an  existing  regularity.  It  may  be  that  the  new  facts 
mentioned  above  will  lead  also  to  an  explanation  of  these  irregu- 
larities; at  present  we  must  recognize  them  and  not  try  to 
explain  them  away.  Such  considerations  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind  especially  in  regard  to  the  very  numerous  attempts  to 
express  the  series  of  combining  weights  in  a  mathematical  form. 
In  several  cases  rather  surprising  agreements  were  found,  but 
never  without  exception.  It  looks  as  if  some  very  important 
factor  regulating  the  whole  matter  is  still  unknown,  and  before 
this  has  been  elucidated  no  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  matter 
is  possible.  It  seems  therefore  premature  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  these  speculations. 

In  recent  times  not  only  our  belief  in  the  absolute  exactness 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight  has  been  sh^en,  but 
also  our  belief  in  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the 
uSSrUT  dements.  The  wonderful  substance  radium,  whose 
•tosMia.  existence  has  made  us  to  revise  quite  a  number  of  old 
and  established  views,  seems  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
old  problem  of  the  alchemists.  It  is  true  that  by  its  help  lead 
is  not  changed  into  gold,  but  radium  not  only  changes  itself  into 
another  element,  helium  (Ramsay),  but  seems  also  to  cause  other 
elements  to  change.  Work  in  thb  h'ne  is  of  present  day  origin 
only  and  we  do  not  know  what  new  laws  will  be  found  to  regulate 
these  most  unexpected  reactions  (see  Raoioactivity).  But  we 
realize  once  more  that  no  law  can  be  regarded  as  free  from 
criticism  and  limitation;  in  the  whole  realm  of  exact  sciences 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Absolute. 

Another  question  regarding  the  values  of  atomic  weights  was 
raised  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment.  From  the  some- 
what inexact  first  determinations  William  Prout 
concluded  that  all  atomic  weights  are  multiples  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  thus  suggesting  all-  other 
elements  to  be  probably  made  up  from  condensed 
hydrogen.  Berzelius  found  his  determinations  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  this  assumption,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
arbitrary  rounding  off  of  the  numbers  practised  by  the  partisans 
of  Prout's  hypothesis.  His  hypothesis  remained  alive,  although 
almost  every  chemist  who  did  exact  atomic  weight  determinations, 
especially  Stas,  contradicted  it  severely.  Even  in  our  time  it 
seems  to  have  followers,  who  hope  that  in  some  way  the  existing 
experimental  differences  may  disappear.  But  one  of  the  most 
important  and  best-known  relations,  that  between  hydrogen  and 
oxygeut  is  certainly  different  from  the  simple  ratio  i  :i6,  for  it 
has  been  determined  by  a  large  number  of  different  investigators 
and  by  different  methods  to  be  undoubtedly  lower,  namely, 
x:  15-87.  Therefore,  if  Prout's  hypothesis  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  by  the  act  of  condensation  of  some  simpler  substance 
into  the  present  chemical  elements  a  change  of  weight  also 
must  have  occurred,  such  that  the  weight  of  the  element  did  not 
remain  exactly  the  weight  of  the  simpler  substance  which  changed 
into  it.  We  have  already  remarked  that  such  phenomena  are 
not  yet  known  with  certainty,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
utterly  impossible. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  intemationality  of  science 
has  shown  itself  active  also  in  the  question  of  atomic  weights. 
'^  '   rs  undergo  incessantly  small  variations  because 


of  new  work  done  for  their  determination.  To  avoid  the  un- 
certainty arising  from  this  inevitable  state  of  affairs, 
an  international  committee  was  formed  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  leading  chemical  societies  all  over  the 
world,  and  an  international  table  of  the  most  probable 
values  is  issued  every  year.  The  following  table  is 
that  for  1 9 10: — 

JtUenuUional  Atomic  WeightSt  1910. 
Atomic 


Name. 
Aluminium  . 
Antimony  , 
Afgon.  .  • 
Arsenic  .  ; 
Barium  .  • 
Befyllium 

(Gludnum) 
Bismuth  « 
Boron .  «  ^ 
Bromine  „ 
Cadmium 
Caesium  .  ^ 
Calcium  .  , 
Cartwn  .  « 
Cerium  .  . 
Chlorine .  • 
Chromium  • 
Cobalt  .  . 
Columbium  . 

(Niobium) . 
Copper  .  . 
Dysprosium  . 
Erbium  .  . 
Europium 
Fluorine  . 
Gadolinium  • 
Gallium  .  . 
Germanium  • 
Gold  .  •  • 
Helium  .  • 
Hydrogen  • 
Indium  •  « 
Iodine  •  • 
Iridium  .  • 
Iron  .  • 
Krypton  .  . 
Lanthanum  . 
Lead  .  .  . 
Lithium  .  • 
Lutecium .  . 
Magnesium  . 
Manganese  • 


Weights. 
SymtwI.  0"I^ 


Al 
,  Sb 
,  Ar 
,  As 
,  Ba 

Be? 

Gl  ( 

Bi 

B 

Bi 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

(Nb)  \  W-5 


27*  I 

I30-3 

39-9 

7496 

13737 

9*1 
ao8o 

II-O 

79.9a 
iia'40 
132-81 

4009 

12*00 

140-25 
3546 

52-0 

58-97 


Name. 
Mercuiy  .  . 
Molybdenum 
Neodymium . 
Neon  .  .  . 
Nickel  .  . 
Nitrogen .  . 
Osmium  .     . 


Atomic 
Weights. 
Symbol.  0-10. 
.   riff      200*0 


Oxygen 


Cu 

^ 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Au 

He 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Kr 

U 

Pb 

Li 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 


6357 
162-5 

167-4 

153*0 

190 

X5r-3 

69-9 

72-5 

197-2 

4*0 

I '008 

114*8 

126*92 

193- 1 
§5-85 
83-0 

139-0 

207*10 

7*00 

I74-0 

24-3a 

54-93 


Palladium     • 
Phosphorus  . 
Platinum.     . 
Potassium     . 
Praseodymium 
Radium   .     » 
Rhodium .     , 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium   . 
Samarium     • 
Scandium     ■^. 
Selenium 
Silicon     .    «: 
Silver    •  •    ^, 
Sodium    ,    '« 
Strontium     • 
Sulphur   . 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
Terbium  . 
Thallium 
Thorium  . 
Thulium  .     . 
Tin     .     . 
Titanium.     , 
Tun^ten. 
Uranium .     , 
Vanadium    .. 
Xenon     .... 
Ytterbium 

ytterbium) 
Yttrium  . .  , 

Zirconium     • 


Nd 

Ne 

Ni 

N 

Oa 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Pr 

Ra 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

ft5 

Sr 
S 

Ta 
Tc 
Tb 
Tl 
.  Th 
.  Tm 
•  Sn 
.  Ti 
.  W 
.  U 
.  V 
.  Xe 
(Neo- 
.  Yb 
.  Y 
Zo 


96*0 

144-3 
20-0 

5868 

14*01 
190*9 

1600 
106*7 

31*0 
I95-0 

39*10 
140*6 
226*4 
102*9 

85-45 
101-7 

1504 

44-1 
79-2 

28-A 
107*88 
23*00 
87*62 
32-07 
181  ^o 
127.5 
159-2 
204-0 
232*42 

168*5 

119*0 

48*1 

184*0 

a38-S 
51*2 

130.7 

172*0 
89*0 

6537 
90-0 


.  Zr 

In  the  long  and  manifold  development  of  the  concept  of  the 
element  one  idea  has  remained  prominent  from  the  very  begiii- 
ning  down  to  our  times:  it  is  the  idea  of  a  primordial 
matter.  Since  the  naive  statement  of  Thalcs  that  all 
things  came  from  water,  chemists  could  never  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  faci  of  the  conservation  of  the 
elements.  By  an  experimental  investigation  which  extended 
over  five  centuries  and  more,  the  impossibility  of  transmuting 
one  element  into  another — for  example,  lead  into  gold — was 
demonstrated  in  the  most  extended  way,  and  nevertheless  this 
law  has  so  little  entered  the  consciousness  of  the  chemists  that 
it  is  seldom  explicitly  stated  even  in  carefully  written  text-books. 
On  the  other  side  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  manifoldness  of  the 
actual  chemical  elements  to  one  single  primordial  matter  have 
never  ceased,  and  the  latest  development  of  science  seems  to 
endorse  such  a  view.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  this 
question  from  a  most  general  standpoint. 

In  physical  science,  the  chemical  elements  may  be  compared 
with  such  concepts  as  mass^  momentum,  quantity  of  dectricity^ 
entropy  and  such  like.  While  mass  and  entropy  are  determined 
univocally  by  a  unit  and  a  number,  quantity  of  electricity  has 
a  unit,  a  number  and  a  sign,  for  it  can  be  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive. Momentum  has  a  unit,  a  number  and  a  direction  in  space. 
Elements  do  not  have  a  common  unit  as  the  former  magnitudes, 
but  every  element  has  its  own  unit,  and  there  is  no  transition 
from  one  to  another.  All  these  magnitudes  underlie  a  law  of 
conservation,  but  to  a  very  different  degree.    While  mass  was 
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amudend  u  Absolalely  bviriibic  in  the  duiinl  mcchiiu'a. 
ibe  ncwo-  (licoria  of  the  etcclriial  corulitution  ol  milter  malic 
Dus  dependent  on  tbc  velocity  oC  the  moving  elKtian. 
Uomcntum  alio  ii  not  entinly  "onservMive  beouM  It  od  be 
dunsed  by  ligbt-pieuure.     Entiopy  it 


1  idod  Li 


With  cbemioJ  elemtati  we  oburve  the  uioe  thing  u  with 
oomentutn;  though  till  rtceatly  coniideted  u  nuiMivitive, 
then  i*  BoiT  cipcrintcntil  evidence  that  they  do  not  ilwayi 
ihov  thb  chuActer. 

Geoenlly  the  Iawi  of  the  confcrvitioa  of  nuav,  weight  and 
dementaaje  expreued  u  the  "  law  of  the  conservition  of  matter." 

exactly,  and  becauic  only  the 
rablc  objects  do  not  change, 


y  define 


.   Oflhi 

B  and  elf  t 
lervativc  aa  deiciibed,  while  the  intensity  ficl 
tekxity  and  affinity,  may  change  in  wide  Limit 
why  wc  End  these  encitics  constantly  combined  one  with 
another,  we  oniy  have  to  think  of  a  mas*  without  pavily  or  a 
poBdenhle  body  without  mass.  The  £nt  could  not  lemain  on 
taith  because  every  movement  nouhl  any  it  into  Infinite  space, 
and  the  second  would  acquire  inlinile  velocity  by  the  llighlett 
push  and  would  alio  diuppeat  at  once.  Therefoie  only  such 
objecu  which  have  both  mast  and  weight  on  l>e  bandied  and 
caji  be  obieds  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  same  way  aU  other 
energies  come  ^o  our  knowledge  only  by  being  (at  least  tempor- 
liily)  aiaociated  with  thia  combination  of  masa  and  weight. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  tenn  "  matter." 
In  this  line  of  ideas  matter  appears  aot  at  aU  as  a  primary 

(oasider  matter  as  the  last  term  of  scientific  analysis  of  chemical 
facts,  and  the  idea  ol  a  primordial  matter  appears  aa  a  survival 
Imm  the  very  first  beginm'ng  of  European  natural  philosophy. 
The  most  general  concept  sdence  has  developed  to  express  the 


obsetvable  expericoco  >i 


ime  and  space)  all  observed  and 
be  described.  (W.  0.) 

..   _ .        Ua  elemi]  obtained  in  the  Philippine 

IiliGdi,  probably  from  Canarium  cammuu  (nat.  ord.  Biiner- 
aceae),  which  when  fresh  and  of  good  quality  it  a  pale  yellow 
granular  tohatattce,  of  boney-like  consistency,  but  which  gradu- 
ally hardens  with  age.  It  Is  solubZein  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hat 
■  spicy  taste  with  a  smell  like  fennel.  In  the  17th  and  rSth 
centuries  the  term  clemi  usually  denoted  an  oleo-rfnn  (American 

fmin  Boswdiia  Frrrtana,  which  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood 
•A  Cape  Gardafui,  The  word,  like  the  older  term  snini,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  oikarmcniGr-  Iwattioe).  the  name  of 
a  ityptk  medidoe  uld  by  Pliny  to  contain  tears  exuded  by  the 
olive  tire  of  Aralni. 

tUtBUn,  Ibe  den'gnalioo  of  the  two  existing  representatives 
ol  the  Prtbtttiita,  a  tub-order  of  ungulate  mammati,  and  also 
extended  to  ioclude  their  more  immediate  extinct  relallves. 
AstbcdiitiDclivechiracte[itlicso[theiub-order,andalsoo(  the 
lin^  existing  genut  Eltpko),  are  given  in  the  article  Frobos- 
cvu,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  how  the  two  existing  ipecies 
arc  diuiaguithed  from  one  another. 

The  more  tpecialiied  of  the  two  tpeciet  is  the  Indian  or  Asiatic 
tlephani,  Elrfiai  maximia,  ipedally  charactcrited  by  the  et- 
trnie  complexity  of  the  itructutt  of  il«  molar  teeth,  which  ate 
compoied  ol  a  great  number  of  tall  and  thin  plaiei  of  enamel 
and  dentine.witb  (he  Intervals  filled  by  cement  (tee  PagaosciDEA, 
fig.  i).  The  average  number  of  plates  of  the  six  tuccettive 
otolar  teeth  may  be  expressed  by  the  "  ridge.formula  "  4,  S.  IJ, 
11, 16, '14-  The  i^lesare  compressed  from  belore  backwards, 
theuteriotand  posterior  surfacet  (as  seen  in  the  worn  grinding 


(ace  of  the  tooih)  being  nearly  patallet.  Eaftol  moderate  iln. 
Upper  margin  of  the  end  oi  the  proboscis  developed  intoa  distinct 
finger-like  process,  much  longer  than  the  lower  margins,  and  Ibe 
whole  trunk  uniformly  Lapeiing  and  smooth.  Five  nails  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  four  (occasionally  five)  on  the  hind-feet. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  inhabit  t  the  forest-lands  oi  India.  Burma, 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Cochin  China,  Ceylon  and  Sumatra. 
Elephants  from  the  last-named  islands  present  tome  variations 
from  those  ol  the  mainland,  and  have  been  separated  under  the 
names  of  E.  uylimicui  and  E.  umalranut,  but  they  are  aot 
more  than  local  racei,  and  the  CeyloD  aalnud,  which  it  generally 
tusklesa,  may  be  the  typical  £.  Miuimiu,  In  which  case  the  Indian 
race  will  be  £.  nuiijniu  iHdicu.  The  appearance  ol  the  Asiatic 
elephant  Is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  wild  ttate  It  is  gregariout, 
associating  in  herds  of  ten,  twenty  or  Euore  individuals,  and, 
though  it  may  under  certain  dtcumttancct  became  dangerout, 
it  it  generally  inoBensive  and  even  timid,  fond  of  shade  and 
solitude  and  the  ncight»urbood  ol  water.  The  height  of  the 
male  at  the  shoulder  when  fuU  gnwn  [i  usuaUy  from  8  to  10  It., 
occBsionallyBsmuchasii,aDd  potiibly  even  more.    The  female 

The  following  cpilDOie  of  the  habits  of  the  Asiatic  elephants  is 
extracted  from  Crtal  and  Small  Came  s/  India  axJ  Tibet,  by 
R.  Lydekker:— 

"  The  structure  of  the  teeth  is  tuffidenl  to  Indicate  that  Ihe 
food  consists  chiefly  ol  grass,  leaves,  succulent  ihooli  and  fruitt; 
and  this  hat  beea  found 


menl  is  largely  com- 
posed ol  bought  and 
roota.  Another  differ- 
ence between  Ihe  two 
animals  ia  to  be  found 


rhich  never  voluntarily 
ipoies  ItteU  to  thdl 
nfluence.     Consequently, 
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mfl. 
1   Upper 


toutlietn  d 


iring  the  hot  1 
ii  umet  except  during  the  raint  in  the  more 
tt,  elephants  keep  much  tcl  the  denser  paiti 
of  the  forests.  In  Southern  India  they  delight  in  bill.lotetl, 
where  the  undergrowth  is  largely  formed  of  bamboo,  the 
tender  thoots  of  which  form  a  lavourile  delicacy;  but  during 
the  raInt  they  venture  out  to  feed  on  the  open  grass  tracts. 
Water  is  everywhere  essential  to  their  well-being;  and  do  animals 
delight  more  thoroughly  in  a  bath.  Nor  are.  they  afraid  to 
venture  out  of  their  depth,  being  excellent  swimmers,  and  able, 
by  means  ot  their  trunks,  to  breathe  without  difficulty  when  the 
entire  body  i>  submerged,  Thebcidt,  which  are  led  by  females, 
appear  in  genera]  to  be  lamily  parties;  and  al' 


.0  fifty,  n 


anally  in 


many  as  one  hundred  head.    The  >  ... 

solitary  for  a  considenble  portion  of  the  year,  but  return  to  IhJe 
herds  during  (he  pairing  teaton.  Some  '  cogue  '  elephantt — 
ftmda  of  the  lulives — lemain,  however,  permanently  teparated 
from  the  rest  o(  their  kind.  AH  such  solitary  buUt,  at  their 
colloquial  name  Indicates,  are  of  a  ipitcful  ditpotition;  and  II 
appears  that  with  the  majority  Ihe  inducement  lo  live  apart  it 
due  to  their  partiaUty  lor  cultivated  cropi.  Into  which  the  more 
timid  females  are  afraid  to  venture.  '  Mutt '  elephant!  are 
malet  in  a  condition  of— probably  lexuil — eidtement,  when  an 
abundant  discharge  of  dark  oily  matter  eiudet  from  two  pores 
in  the  lorehead.  In  addition  to  various  toundi  produced  tt 
other  Limei,  an  elephant  when  about  lo  charge  gives  vent  to  a 
thrill  loud  '  ttvmpel ';     and  on  lucb  occasions  cusfaet  oa  iu 
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idvenuy  with  itslninkufely  rollei]  up  out  ol  dinger,  rndcavouT- 
ing  titbcr  to  pin  him  to  the  ground  wiih  iisluski  [i(  a  male  tiukcr) 
or  10  trample  him  to  death  beneath  its  ponderous  knca  or  f«(/' 
Exact  information  in  regard  to  (he  period  o(  geXalion  of  (be 
female  is  ilill  lacking,  ihe  length  of  Ibt  period  being  given  from 
eighieen  to  Iwenly-two  monthi  by  dilTerent  aulhoriliet.  The 
native  idea,  whicb  mny  be  true,  is  Ihnl  1  be  thoiler  period  occun  in 
[hecaseof  fcmglcandiheloDgctin  that  of  male  calvca.  In  India 
elcphanti  seldom  bleed  in  captivity,  though  they  do  to  more 

fore  KpleiUilwd  by  fresh  captures.  Occasionally  two  calves  are 
produced  at  a  birlh,  although  the  normal  number  is  one.  Calves 
suckle  with  their  mouths  and  not  with  their  (ninks.  Unlike  the 
Africi 


.  elephanl 


d  consequently  ir 

D1  of  the  Himalaya  i 


>f  Dehra-Dun,  where  the  w 
uratively  low  point. 
>r  Aiufghur,  lying  am 


«lweea  Utitude  17°  ud  i 


Katly  as  far  west  ss  Bilaspur  an 
in  Ihe  Western  Chals  as  far  norlh  i 
°.  and  are  likewise  found  in  the  hill 
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I  Elephant  (Se/Aai  a/riania). 


foresli  of  Mysore,  as  well  as  still  farther  south.  In  Ibis  lart  of  the 
peninsula  they  ascend  the  hills  to  a  considerable  height,  *>  they 
da  in  the  Newara  Eliys  district  of  Ceylon,  »hcR  they  have  been 
encountered  at  an  elevation  of  over  7000  ft.  There  is  evidence 
that  about  three  centuries  *go  elephants  wandered  in  the  foresli 

Chanda  district  of  the  Central  Provinces.  At  the  comparatively 
remote  epoch  when  the  Decern  wu  <  foresl  Incl,  they  were 
probably  also  met  with  there,  but  Ihe  swamps  of  Ihe  Bengal 
Sundarbins  appear  unsuited  to  their  habits. 

01  tusks,  the  three  longest  specimens  on  record  respectively 
measuteSft.flin,,  8  ft.  lin.  andSri.;  their  respective  weights 
being  g|.  So  and  90  lb.  These  arc,  however,  by  no  means  the 
heaviest— one.  whose  length  is  7  ft.  ji  in.,  weighing  loi  lb; 
while  a  second,  ol  which  the  length  a  7  ft.  j}  in.,  scaled  o7(  lb. 
01  the  largest  pair  in  Ihe  pas»ssion  ol  the  British  Museum,  which 
belonged  to  an  elephant  killed  in  ig66  by  Colonel  G.  M.  Payne 
in  Madras,  one  tusk  measures  6  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  and  weighs 
77)  lb,  the  other  being  somewhat  smaller.  It  should  be  added 
that  some  of  these  large  tusks  came  from  Ceylon;  such  luiktn 
being  beUevcd  to  he  descended  from  mainland  animab  imported 
into  the  island.  "White"  elephants  are  panial  or  complete 
albinos,  and  are  far  from  uncommon  in  Burm*  »nd  Siam.  Young 
Indian  elephants  are  hairy,  thus  showing  affinity   with  the 
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be  regarded  as  the  represenlaii 
its  chusicleristics  Ihe  folkiwjng  poind  are  noticeable.  The 
molar  leelh  are  of  coarse  construction,  with  fewer  ud  larger 
plates  and  Ihicker  enamel;  Ihe  ridge- tormuta  being  j,  6,  7,  7.  8, 
lo;  while  the  plate*  are  not  flaitencd,  bui  Ihicker  in  the  nidille 
Ihanal  Ihe  edges,  so  that  Iheit  worn  grind!  ng.sur(aas  areloiengi' 
shaped.  Ears  very  large.  The  upper  and  lower  matgina  of  the 
end  of  the  trunk  form  two  nearly  equal  prehenule  lips.  Only 
"'  -4     .-..■.       .  .     .  dijjincIlDa 


n  then 


lunk,  which 


SihDHI 


though  ec 

gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  base  to  tip  like  Ihe  joints  of  a 
telescope,  instead  of  tapering  gradually  ai>d  evenly  from  one 
eilremily  to  the  other.  The  females  have  relatively  large  tusks, 
which  are  essential  in  obtaining  their  food.  Except  where 
eiierniinated  by  human  agency  (and  this  has  been  accomplislied 
to  a  durable  eitenl),  the  African  elephant  b  1  native  of  the 
wooded  dbtricls  of  the  whole  ol  Africa  south  of  the  Sahan.  It 
is  hunied  chiclly  for  the  sake  of  (he  ivory  of  its  immense  tusks, 
of  which  it  yields  the  principal  source  of  supply  10  the  European 
market,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  which  is  rapidly  leading  10  the 
citcimination  of  the  species.  In  aiie  the  male  African  elephant 
often  surpasses  the  Asiatic  species,  reaching  nearly  13  ft.  in 

at  the  shoulder,  a  circumstance  which  enables  sportsmen  to 
estimate  appioiimalely  the  site  of  thdr  quarry.  A  (usk  in  the 
British  Museum  measures  10  f(.  i  in.  in  length,  irith  a  haul 
girth  of  14  in.  and  a  weight  of  1)6}  lb;  but  1  stilt  longer,  although 
lighter,  tusk  was  brought  to  London  In  1905. 

Several  local  races  of  African  elcphinl  have  been  described, 

mainly  distinguished  from  one  another  by  Ihe  form  and  liic  of 

the  ears,  shape  of  the  head,  &c.    The  most  interesting  of  these 

is  Ihe  pigmy  Congo  mce,  £.  sfrUanui  pumilie,  tamed  on  the 

"  lice  of  an  immatute  specimen  in  the  possession  of  C.  Hagen- 

the  well.known   animal-dealer  of    Hamburg,   in    190;. 

rding  to  Hagenbeck's  estimate,  this  elephant,  which  came 

the  French  Congo,  was  about  sii  years  old  at  the  time  ii 
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ischie  several  races  of  the  African  elephant 

have  been  describe 

d,  mainly,  as  already 

mentioned,  on  certain 

differences  in  the  s 

ape  ol  the  ear.    From 

Ihe  two  West  African 

races  (fi.  0.  cytlslis 

and  E.  a.  oiytlli)  the 

dwarf  Congo  elephanl 

ssutedlobedist 

nguished  by  the  shape 
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e  occurs  tn  the  trunk,  which  tacks  Ihe 
inctive  of  the  ordinary  African  dephan 
[es  to  the  Asiatic  ipedes, 

10  the  right  of  the  dwarf  Congo  dephant  li 
cd  local  race;  the  only  point  for  coBsidcialioi 
houM  not  be  called  a  ^des.  The  grca 
n  with  a  dwirf  West  Alrican  race  of  etephao 
pigmy  elephants  ol   the  linielU» 
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fissoKs  and  caves  of  Malta  and  Cyprus.  Although  some  of  these 
elephants  are  believed  not  to  have  been  larger  than  donkeys, 
the  height  of  others  may  be  estimated  at  from  4  to  s  ft ,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  dwarf  Congo  race  By  their 
dcscribers,  the  dwarf  European  elephants  were  regaided  as 
distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  EUphas  mditensis,  E. 
mnaidriensis  and  E.  Cypriotes,  but  since  their  molar  teeth  are 
caentially  miniatures  of  those  of  the  African  elephant,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  later  observers  that  these  animab  are  nothing  more 
than  dwarf  races  of  the  latter.  This  view  may  receive  some  sup- 
port from  the  occurrence  of  a  dwarf  form  of  the  African  elephant 
in  the  Congo;  and  if  we  regard  the  latter  as  a  subspecies  of 
EUphas  afruMHuSf  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  similar 
position  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  pigmy  European  fossil 
elephants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwarf  Congo  elephant  be 
re^uded  as  a  species,  then  the  Maltese  and  Cyprian  elephants 
may  have  to  be  clawed  as  races  of  EUphas  pumitioi  or,  rather, 
E.  pmmitio  will  have  to  rank  as  a  /ace  of  the  Maltese  species. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  islands  and  in  West  Africa,  dwarf  elephants  of 
the  African  type  are  accompanied  by  pigmy  species  of  hippo- 
potamus, although  we  have  not  yet  evidence  to  show  that  in 
Africa  the  two  animals  occupy  actually  the  same  area  Still,  the 
close  relationship  of  the  existing  Liberian  pigmy  hippopotamus 
to  the  fossil  Mediterranean  species  is  significant,  in  relation  to 
the  foregoing  observations  on  the  elephant 

It  may  be  added  that  fossil  remains  of  the  African  elephant 
have  been  obtained  from  Spain,  Sicily,  Algena  and  Egypt,  in 
strata  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  Some  of  the  main  differences  in 
the  habits  of  the  African  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Asiatic 
elephant  have  been  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  the  latter 
spedes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  greater  tolerance 
by  the  African  animal  of  sunlight,  and  the  hard  nature  of  its 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  boughs  and  roots.  The  latter  are 
dug  up  with  the  tusks,  the  left  one  being  generally  employed 
in  this  service,  and  thus  becoming  much  more  worn  than  its 
fellow.  (R-  L  •) 

BLEPHAMTA  ISLB  (called  by  the  natives  Charapuri),  a 
small  island  between  Bombay  and  the  mainbnd  of  India,  sit  uatcd 
about  6  m  from  Bombay  It  is  nearly  5  m  in  circumference, 
and  the  few  inhabitants  it  contains  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tioa  <rf  rice,  and  in  rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay 
market  The  island,  tiU  within  recent  times,  was  almost  entirely 
overgrown  with  wood,  it  contains  several  springs  of  good  water. 
There  are  also  important  quarries  of  building  stone  But  it 
owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  mythological  excavations  and 
sctilptures  of  Hindu  superstition  which  it  contains.  Opposite  to 
the  landing-place  was  a  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant,  cracked 
and  mutilated,  from  which  the  island  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese the  name  it  still  bears.  The  statue  was  removed  in  1864, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay  At  a 
short  distance  from  this  spot  is  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  ncariy  60  ft  wide  and  18  high,  supported  by  pillars  cut  out 
of  tbe  rock;  the  sides  are  sculptured  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, containing  representations  of  the  Hindu  deities,  but 
maoyof  the  figures  have  been  defaced  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Mabommedans  and  Portuguese  In  the  cent  re  of  the  excavations 
is  a  remarkable  Trimurli  or  bust,  formerly  thought  to  represent 
the  Hindu  Triad,  namely,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva  or  Mahadeva  the  Destroyer,  but  now  held  to 
be  a  triform  representation  of  Siva  alone.  The  heads  are  from 
4  to  5  ft  in  length,  and  are  well  cut,  and  the  faces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  under  lip,  are  handsome.  The  head-dresses  are 
curiously  ornamented,  and  one  of  the  figures  holds  in  its  hand 
a  cobra,  while  on  the  cap  are,  amongst  other  symbols,  a  human 
skull  and  an  infant.  On  each  side  of  the  Trimurti  is  a  pilaster, 
tbe  front  of  whidi  is  filled  up  by  a  human  figure  leaning  on  a 
dwarf,  both  much  defaced.  There  is  a  large  compartment  to 
the  right,  holbwed  a  little,  and  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
figuits,  the  Urgest  of  which  is  16  ft  high,  representing  the  double 
figure  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  named  Viraj,  half  male  and  half 
femak.    On  the  right  is  Brahma,  four-faced,  on  a  lotus— one 


of  the  very  few  representations  of  this  god  which  now  exist  in 
India,  and  on  the  left  is  Vishnu.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Trimurti  is  another  compartment  with  various  figures  of  Siva  and 
Parvati,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Siva  in  his  vindictive 
character,  eight -handed^  with  a  coUet  of  skulls  round  his  neck. 
On'  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  is  a  square  apartment, 
supported  by  eight  cokMsal  figures,  containing  a  gigantic  symbol 
of  Mahadeva  or  Siva  cut  out  of  the  rock.  In  a  ravine  connected 
with  the  great  cave  are  two  other  caves,  also  containing  sculpt  ures, 
which,  however,  have  been  much  defaced  owing  to  the  action 
of  damp  and  the  falling  of  the  rocks,  and  in  another  hill  is  a 
fourth  cave.  This  interesting  retreat  of  Hindu  religious  art  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  but  it  contains  numerous 
representations  of  other  Hindu  deities.  It  has,  however,  for 
long  been  a  place  not  so  much  of  worship  as  of  archaeological 
and  artistic  interest  alike  to  the  European  and  Hindu  traveller. 
It  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of  antiquity,  and  must  have  been 
a  work  of  incredible  labour  Archaeological  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  the  cave  must  have  been  excavated  about  the  loth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  earlier  The  island  is  much 
frequented  by  the  British  residents  of  Bombay;  and  during 
his  tour  in  India  in  1875  King  Edward  VII.,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
was  entertained  there  at  a  banquet 

ELEPHANTIASIS  {Barhadoes  /e;,  Boucnemia),  is  a  disease 
dependent  on  chronic  lymphatic  obstruction,  and  characterized 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  sldn  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Two 
distinct  forms  are  known,  (i)  elephantiasis  araburo,  due  to  the 
development  of  living  parasites,  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  (or 
filaria  Bancrofti),  and  (2)  the  non-filarial  form  due  to  lymphatic 
obstruction  froni  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  as  erysipelas,  the 
deposit  of  tuberculous  or  cancerous  material  in  tbe  lymphatic 
glands,  phlegmasia  dolens  (white  leg),  long-continued  eczema, 
&c  The  enlargement  is  limited  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
generally  one,  or  in  rare  cases  both  of  the  lower  limbs,  occasion- 
ally the  scrotum,  one  of  the  labiae  or  the  mammary  gland;  far 
more  rarely  the  face  An  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  febrile 
disturbance  (elcphantoid  fever),  the  part  attacked  becoming 
rapidly  swollen,  and  the  skin  tense  and  red  as  in  erysipelas. 
The  subcutaneous  tissues  become  firm,  infiltrated  and  hard, 
pitting  only  on  considerable  pressure.  The  skin  becomes 
roughened  with  a  network  of  dilated  lymphatics,  and  vesicles 
and  bullae  may  form,  discharging  a  chyle-like  fluid  when  broken 
(lymphorrhoea)  In  a  later  stage  still  the  skin  may  be  coarse 
and  wart-like,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  varicose  ulcers  to 
form.  At  the  end  of  a  variable  time  enlargement  ceases  to  take 
place,  and  the  disease  enters  a  quiescent  state*  but  recru- 
descences occur  at  irregular  intervals,  always  ushered  in  by 
elephantoid  fever.  At  the  end  of  some  years  the  attacks  of 
fever  cease,  and  the  affected  part  remains  permanently  swollen. 
The  only  difference  in  the  history  of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  non-filarial  form  progresses  steadily, 
until  either  the  underlying  condition  is  cured,  or  in  the  case  of 
cancer,  &c.,'brings  about  a  fatal  issue.  The  elephantiasis  due  to 
filaria  is  spread  by  the  agency  of  mosquitoes,  in  whose  bodice 
the  intermediate  stage  is  passed.  The  dead  mosquito  falls  upon 
the  water,  which  thus  becomes  infected,  and  hence  the  ova 
reach  the  human  stomach.  The  young  worm  develops,  bores 
through  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  finally  becomes 
lodged  in  the  lymphatics,  usually  of  one  or  other  of  the  extremities. 
A  large  number  of  embryonic  filariae  are  produced  Some  remain 
in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  cause  lymphatic  obstruction,  while 
others  enter  the  blood  stream  by  night  (filaria  nocturna),  or  by 
day  (filaria  diuma).  It  is  supposed  that  a  mosquito,  biting 
an  infected  person,  itself  becomes  infected  with  the  blood  it 
abstracts,  and  that  so  a  new  generation  is  developed. 

Treatment  for  this  condition  is  unsatisfactory.  Occasionally 
the  dilat^  lymph  trunks  can  be  found,  and  an  operation  per- 
formed to  implant  them  in  some  vein  (lymphangeioplasty).  And 
in  some  few  other  cases  artificial  lymphatics  have  been  made 
by  introducing  sterilized  silk  thread  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
of  the  affected  part,  and  prolonging  it  into  the  normal  tissues 
This  operation  has  been  most  successful  when  performed  or 
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ckpli*nt(dd  unu  dtpcDdtnt  on  ■liieiUgcol  cincerouabKUl 
Elevation  o[  Ibe  linb  and  clutic  preuurr  should  ilmyi  be  iried, 
but  often  impuuiion  hu  to  be  resoned  to  in  (he  end.  The 
diieue  ii  tDtdty  difTertnt  (com  the  lo-cilled  elephintiiiii 
gnecoium  ar  (rue  lepcMy,  for  which  ttt  Lefiosi 

ELEPHAHTS-POOT,  the  populu  nunc  foe  the  plant  TaMi 
nsria  eUfkaiUifa,  ■  nilive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ii  lakei 
its  name  from  the  large  luberoui  item,  which  growi  very  slowly 
but  often  reirhes  a  considrrable  aiae,  i.j  more  than  1  yds 
in  citcumferrnra  with  a  height  of  nearly  3  (t.  above  ground 

It  is  rich  in  starch,  whence  the  name  Hotl 

covered  on  the  outside  with  1 

slender,  leafy,  climbing  shoots  which  die 

is  ■  member  of   the  monocolyledauous  aider   Dioscorcaceai 


lorliyplatfs.  Itdevdops 


half  of  the  17th  century,  wl 


aonticfot  tic  tr 


ELEUSU,  an  ancient  Creek  dry  in  Attica  about  14  m.  N.W. 
ol  Atheni.  occnpying  the  eastern  part  of  a  rocliy  ridge  close  to 
the  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Salamia.  Ita  fame  11  due  <JiieBy 
to  Its  Mysteries,  for  which  see  Mysraair  Tradition  carries 
back  the  origin  of  Eleiujs  to  the  highest  antiquity.  In  the  earlier 
period  ol  i(s  history  it  lecmi  to  have  been  an  independent  rival 
ol  Alheni,  and  It  wai  allerwards  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve 
Old  Attic  cities.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  small  terriioiy 
was  occupied  by  the  plains  of  Thris,  noticeable  (or  their  (eitiliiy, 
though  the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen  were  not  unfrequenlly 
disappointed  by  the  blight  of  the  aoutfa  wind.  To  the  west  was 
the  Iltilar  'Pipur  or  Rliaiian  Plain,  where  Demetec  is  said  to 


BLOTS,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  o(  Orel,  111  m. 
by  rail  E.S.E.  o(  Orel,  on  the  railway  which  connects  Riga  with 
Tsaritsyn  on  the  lower  Volga.  Pop.  [i88j)  jS,68o;  (1000) 
38,130.  Owing  10  its  advantageous  position  E^eta  has  grown 
rapidly.    Its  merchants  buy  large  quantities  of  grain,  and 

Bour,  which  is  forwarded  to  Moscow  and  Riga.  The  trade  in 
cattle  is  very  important.  Elels  has  the  first  grain  elevator 
erected  in  Russia  (1&A7),  a  railway  school,  and  important 
tanneries,  (oundries  for  cast  iron  and  copper,  tallow-mehing 
works,  Umcldlns  and  brickworks.  The  cathedral  and  two 
monaslerlcs  contain  venerated  historic  relics. 

Elelsis  hrst  mentioned  in  1147,  when  it  was  a  fort  of  Ryazan. 
The  Turkish  Polovtsi  or  Kumans  attacked  it  in  the  iitbccnluiy, 
and  the  Mongols  destroyed  it  during  their  first  invasion  (1130] 
and  again  in  7305.    TTieTaUrs  plundered  it  in  141S  and  1450: 

half  ol  the  isth  ccotuiy.    Its  development  dalea  from  the  second 


im:  and  on  its  confines  was  the 
'Id  called  Orgas,  planted  with  trees  consecntcd  to  Demeter 
id  Persephone.    The  sacred  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Alatic 


1.  31)6,  and  it  is 


of  all  pagan  rites  by  Tbeodoalus.  The 
present  vilUge  00  the  site  is  o(  Albanian  ocigiDi  it  is  caHed 
Lefsina  or  Lepsina,  officially  'EXewlr. 

Tin  5^.— Systematic  eicavalions,  begun  In  iBSi  by  'D. 
Philios  (or  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  have  laid  bare  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  precinct.  It  is  cow  possible  to  trace  ita 
boundaries  as  eitended  at  various  periods,  and  also  many  suc- 
cesaave  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Telesterion,  or  Hall  of  Initia- 
tion. Tbae  complete  cicavalioas  have  shown  the  eailiec  and 
partial  eicavalions  to  have  been  in  some  respects  deceptive. 

In  front  ol  the  tnain  entrance  of  the  predoct  is  a  laiige  paved 
area,  with  the  (oundaiions  of  a  temple  in  it,  usually  idenUEed  aa 
that  of  Artemis  Ptopylaea;  in  their  present  (onn  both  area  and 
temple  date  (tom  Roman  limes;  and  on  each  side  o(  the  Great 
Propylaea  are  the  loundatlona  of  a  Roman  liiumpbal  arch. 
Just  below  the  steps  of  the  Ptopylaea.  on  the  kit  ai  one 
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Roman  pavement,  the  curb  surrounding  an  early  well-  This  is 
almost  certainly  the  xaXXixopor  ^piap  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  Great  Propylaea  is  a  structure  of  Roman  msperial  date, 
in  close  imitation  of  the  Propylaea  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 
It  is.  however,  set  m  a  wall  of  6th-century  work,  though  repaired 
in  later  times  This  wall  encloses  a  sort  of  outer  court,  of  irregular 
triangular  shape  The  Small  Propylaea  is  not  set  exactly 
opposite  to  the  Goeat  Propylaea,  but  at  an  angle  to  it,  an 
inscription  on  the  architrave  records  that  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero  It  is  also  set  in 
a  later  wall  that  occupies  approximately  the  same  position  as 
two  earlier  ones,  which  date  from  the  6th  and  5th  centuries 
respectively,  and  must  have  indicated  the  boundary  of  the  inner 
precinct  From  the  Small  Propylaea  a  paved  road  6t  Roman 
date  leads  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Telesterion.  Above  the 
Small  Propylaea,  partly  set  beneath  the  overhanging  rock, 
is  the  precinct  of  Pluto,  it  has  a  curious  natural  deft  approached 
by  rock-cut  steps.  Several  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
were  found  here,  including  the  famous  head,  now  in  Athens, 
usually  called  Eubouleus,  though  the  evidence  for  its  identifica* 
tion  is  far  from  satisfactory  A  little  farther  on  is  a  rock-cut 
platform,  with  a  well,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
which  probably  served  for  spectators  of  the  sacred  procession. 
Beyond  this,  close  to  the  side  of  the  Telesterion,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  temple  on  higher  ground,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  temple  of  Demeler,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
a  building  existed  m  historic  times,  apart  from  the  Telesterion. 

The  Telesterion,  or  Hall  of  Initiation,  was  a  large  covered 
building,  about  1 70  ft.  square.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
steps,  which  must  have  served  as  seats  for  the  mystae,  while  the 
sacred  dramas  and  processions  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  hall: 
these  seats  were  ptinly  built  up,  partly  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  m 
kier  times  they  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble.  There 
were  two  doors  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  except  the  north-west, 
where  it  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  rock  terrace  at  a  higher 
lcv<d  adjoins  it;  this  terrace  may  have  been  the  station  of  those 
who  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  full  initiation.  The  roof  of  the 
hall  was  carried  by  rows  of  columns,  which  were  more  than  once 
renewed. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  hall  has  been  traced  by 
Professor  W.  Ddrpfeld  with  the  help  of  the  various  foundations 
that  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  earliest  building  on  the  site 
is  a  small  rectangular  structure,  with  walls  of  polygonal  masonry, 
built  of  the  rock  quarried  on  the  spot.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
square  hall,  almost  of  the  same  plan  as  the  later  Telesterion,  but 
about  a  quarter  of  the  size,  its  eastern  comer  coincides  with  that 
of  the  later  building,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  portico  in  front 
like  that  which,  in  the  later  hall,  was  a  later  addition?  Its  roof 
was  carried  by  columns,  of  which  the  bases  can  stiU  be  seen. 
Tbis  building  has  with  great  probability  been  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Peiststratus,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  Between  this 
event  and  the  erection  of  the  present  hall,  which  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  one  designed  by  Ictmus  m  the  time  of  Pericles. 
there  must  have  been  a  restoration,  of  which  we  may  see  the 
remains  m  a  set  of  round  sinkings  to  carry  columns,  which  occur 
only  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  hall,  a  set  of  bases  arranged 
on  a  different  system  occur  in  the  south-west  part,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  two  systems  could  be  reconciled  unless 
there  were  some  sort  of  partition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hall 
Both  sets  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  later  columns,  of 
which  the  bases  and  some  of  the  drums  st  ill  remain  These  later 
columns  arf  shown,  by  inscriptions  and  other  fragments  built  into 
their  bases,  to  belong  to  later  Roman  times.  At  the  eastern  and 
son  them  comers  of  the  hall  of  Ictinus  are  projecting  masses 
of  masonry,  which  may  be  the  foundation  for  a  portico  that  was 
to  be  added,  but  perhaps  they  were  only  buttresses,  intended 
to  resist  the  thmst  of  the  roof  of  this  huge  structure,  which 
rested  at  its  northem  and  western  comers  against  the  solid  rock 
of  I  he  hill  On  the  south-east  side  the  hall  is  faced  with  a  portico, 
exf ending  its  whole  width,  the  marble  pavement  of  this  portico 
is  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Eleusis  at  the  present  day 
Tbr  portico  was  added  to  the  haU  by  the  architect  Philo.  under 


Demetrius  of  Phalcmm,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  b  c. 
It  was  never  completed,  for  the  fluting  of  its  columns  still  remains 
unfinished 

The  Telesterion  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
which  seems  merely  to  have  served  to  keep  the  profane  away  from 
the  temple.  The  massive  walls  and  towers  of  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  resemble  those  of  a  fortress,  are  quite  close  in  on  the  south 
and  east,  later,  probably  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  the  precinct  was 
extended  farther  to  the  south,  and  at  its  end  was  erected  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  including  a  curious  apsidal 
chamber,  for  which  a  similar  but  larger  curved  structure  was 
substituted  in  Roman  times.  This  was  probably  the  Bouleu- 
tcrion.  The  precinct  was  full  of  altars,  dedications  and  in- 
scriptions; and  many  fragments  of  sculptures,  pottery  and  other 
antiquities,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  days  of  Greece,  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subterranean  passages 
which  some  earlier  explorers  imagined  to  be  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries,  have  proved  to  be  nothing  but 

cisterns  or  watercourses. 

The  excavations  of  Eleusis,  and  the  antiquities  found  In  them, 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  'E^jMptt  'Apx«u>^7ut4 
and  in  the  nptucruA  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  especially 
for  1887  and  1895.  Sec  also  D.  Philios,  Eteusis^  us  myslires, 
set  mines,  ei  son  musie.  Inacriptions  have  also  been  published 
in  the  BuUetin  de  correspomdanu  kelUnique,  (E.  Ga.) 

ELEUTHERIUS,  pope  from  about  175  to  189.  Allusions  to 
him  are  found  in  the  letters  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  cited  by 
Euscbius,  and  in  other  documents  of  the  time.  The  Ltber 
PonlificdiSt  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  says  that  he  had 
rebtions  with  a  British  king,  Lucius,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
converted  to  Christianity.  This  tradition — Roman,  not  British 
— is  an  enigma  to  critics,  and,  apparently,  has  no  historical 
foundation.  (L.  D.*) 

ELEUTHER0P0U8  (Gr.  'EXcti0ipaird}Us,  "free  city"),  an 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  35  m.  from  Jemsalem  on  the  road  to 
Gaza,  identified  by  E.  Robinson  with  the  modem  Beit  Jibrln. 
This  identification  is  confirmed  by  Roman  milestones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  represents  the  Biblical  Mareshah,  the  ruins 
of  which  exist  at  Tell  Sandahannah  close  by.  As  Betogabra  it 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  the  name  Eleutheropolis  dates  from 
the  Syrian  visit  of  Scptimius  Severus  (ajd.  203).  Eusebftis  in 
YiXiOnomasiicon  uses  it  as  a  central  point  from  which  the  distances 
of  other  towns  arc  measured.  It  was  destroyed  in  796,  rebuilt 
by  the  crusaders  in  1 134  (their  fortress  and  chapel  remain,  much 
ruined).  It  was  finally  captured  by  Bibars,  1344.  Beit  Jibrfn 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  of  great  archaeological  interest. 
Besides  the  cmsader  and  other  remains  in  the  village  itself,  the 
surrounding  country  possesses  many  tdls  (mounds)  covering  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities.  The  famous  caves  of  Beit  Jibrin  honey- 
comb the  hills  all  round.  These  are  immense  artificial  excava- 
tions of  unknown  date.  Roman  milestones  and  aqueducts  also 
are  found,  and  close  by  the  now  famous  tomb  of  Apollophanes, 
with  wall-paintings  of  animals  and  other  ornamentation,  was 
discovered  m  1003,  a  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  Thiersch 
and  Peters,  The  Martssa  Tombs^  pubhshed  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (R.  A.  S  M  ) 

ELEVATORS.  Lirrs  or  Hoists,  machines  for  raising  or 
lowering  loads,  whether  of  people  or  material,  from  one  level 
to  another.  They  are  operated  by  steam,  hydrauHc  or  electric 
power,  or,  when  small  and  light,  by  hand  Their  constmction 
vanes  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  the 
character  of  the  motive  power.  In  private  houses,  where  only 
small  weights,  as  coal,  food,  &c ,  have  to  be  trai^erred  from 
one  floor  to  another,  they  usually  consist  simply  of  a  small 
counter-balanced  platform  suspended  from  the  roof  or  an  upper 
floor  by  a  tackle,  the  mnning  part  of  which  hangs  from  top  to 
bottom  and  can  be  reached  and  operated  at  any  level.  In 
buildings  where  great  weights  and  numbers  of  people  have  to 
be  lifted,  or  a  high  speed  of  elevation  is  demanded,  some  form 
of  motor  is  necessary  This  is  usually,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
steam-engine  or  occasionally  a  gas-engine;  sometimes  a  water- 
pressure  engine  is  adopted,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  to  employ  an  electric  motor  deriving  its  energy  from 
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boUh  01  busine 
The  hydrauli 


dty.    Luge  dUbluhmcnU, 
inly  have  thtii  own  aouice  of 


.     .     ,  consisting  merely  of  »  long  pipe  « 

deeply  in  Uie  ground  under  the  cage  and  conlainin 
^■^T^  a  cDtrespojidingly  long  plunger,  which  rises  and  fail 
tbrMHx.  as  required  and  carries  the  elevaior-cage  on  ils  uppc 
end  (fig.  i).  The  "  stroke  "  ii  thu»  necessarily  equi 
10  the  height  tiavcned  by  the  cage,  nitb  some  surplus  to  kee 
Lhe  plunger  steady  nithin  iti  guiding-pipe.    Tlie  pipe  or  pum 


Direct  LiJl 

H)-ilrauLic 

ngine. 

eding  the 

rise  and  fall 

ugh  to  ius 

ain  safely  the 

ceded  ton 

ise  plunger  and  cage  mitli 

supplied  by  aileanip 

which  force 

the  chamber 

Fio.  ■.— The  Plunger.  0 
chainher  b>t  >  length  n 
of  the  plunger,  and  must  I 
heavy  hydraulic  pressures 
load.  The  power  is  usuall 
ally  by  a  hydraulic  motor) 
of  the  great  pipe  u  the  d 
the  liquid  in  the  process  of  lowering  the  c*ge.  A  tingle  handle 
within  the  cage  genetally  serves  to  apply  the  ptOBurc  when 
niaing,  and  to  icdua  It  when  towering  lhe  louj.  The  most 
CDminoii  form  <)[  hydraulic  elevator,  for  important  woili  and 
under  oiual  conditians  of  operation,  as  in  cities,  consists  of  a 
•ulpcDdBd  cage,  cvTied  by  a  tadtle,  Ibc  running  pBit  of  vhidi 


I*  Otia  Standard  HydiauUc  Paaieiifer  UTt,  with  Pi 
Valve  and  Lever-operating  Dtvk, 
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a  amncctcd  with  ■  xt  of  putleyt «[  each  end  ot  a  fmne  (Gg.  i). 
Tbc  rape  is  midc  fast  st  one  end,  ind  ii>  iatennedittc  part  ii 
anied  toond  Gw  one  pulley  at  ihe  faitfaec  end  of  the  [nmc 
ud  (brn  round  anolher  at  the  Dtam  end,  and  »  on  as  often 
u  it  found  adviublc  in  ibe  particular  ax.  The  two  pulley 
ibafu  canying  tboe  two  sets  ol  puUeys  an  made  to  travene 
tbc  fiaioe  in  such  a  way  as,  by  (heir  sepaialion,  to  haul  in  on 
Ibc  Tunning  part,  or,  by  their  approximation,  to  permit  the 
veight  of  the  cage  to  liaul  out  the  rope.  By  this  alteniate 
hanling  and  "  rendering  "  of  the  rope  the  aige  is  raised  and 
lowered.  The  use  of  a  number  of  parallel  and  independent  sets 
ol  pulleys  and  taeUa  assures  safety  in  case  of  the  breakage  ol 
any  one,  each  being  strong  enough  alone  to  hold  the  load.  The 
BsvemeBt  of  the  pair  of  pulley  shafts  is  eSected  by  1  waier- 
pctssurc  engine,  actuating  the  plungct  of  a  pump  which  Is  aimilai 
to  that  used  In  the  preceding  apparatus,  but  being  nlativily  ol 
short  stroke  and  laige  diameter,  is  more  satislacloiy  In  design 
ud  constioction  as  well  as  in  operation.  Electricity  may  be 
applied  to  etevalon  of  this  type  by  attaching  the  travelling 
ibcaves  to  a  nut  in  which  works  a  screwed  shall  driven  by  an 
electric  nolor.  In  other  electric  lUls  the  cables  which  support 
the  cage  ate  wound  on  a  drum  which  is  turned  by 
drtun  being  connected  (0  the  molor-sbafi  either  b 
pinions  or  by  a  worm-gei 


m  or  gas  engine.    Where 


Thed 


requiT 


Ilendant  is  1 
It  has  m 


:so  be  worked  by  1 


placed  by  the  ude  of  the  lift-gate  on  the  floor  on  which  he  happens 
to  be  standing,  when  the  car  will  come  to  him;  and  hav' 
enicied  it  fae  ^Ji  cause  it  to  travel  to  any  Eoor  he  desires 
piessng  another  button  inside  the  car.    The  motive  power 
loch  casa  may  be  either  electric  or  hydraulic,  but  the  control 
itches  01  valves  thai  govern  the  actioD  oC  the  apparatus 


is  dec 
The  history  of  (he  elt 


is  chronologically  eitenslve 
important  progress  been  efft 
la  that  year  George  H.  Foi  &  Co.  built  an  elevator  operated 
by  the  motion  ol  a  vertical  sttew,  the  nut  on  which  carried  the 
cage.  This  device  was  used  in  a  number  of  instances,  esp< 
in  botdi  in  the  large  cities,  during  the  succeeding  twenty  years, 
and  was  then  genoaliy  supplanted  by  the  hydraulic  lift  of  (he 
kind  already  described  as  the  plunger-lift.  With  (he  increased 
demand  for  power,  ^leed,  safety,  convenience  of  manipulation, 
and  comfort  in  operation,  Ihe  inventive  ability  ol  (he  engineer 
developed  the  various  systems  more  and  more  pertecdy,  and 
experience  gradually  showed  to  what  service  each  type  was  best 
adapted  and  the  best  construction  of  each  for  its  peculiar  work. 
Whatever  the  class,  the  following  are  Ihe  essentials  of  design, 

232JIJ  sate,  comfonable,  speedy  and  convenient,  must  not 

and  must  be  absolutely  truslnonby.  It  matt  not  be 
liable  10  fiactuie  of  any  element  of  the  hoisting  gear  that  will 
permit  eilher  the  fall  of  the  cage  or  its  projection  by  an  over- 
weighted balance  opwards  against  the  (op  ol  its  shaft.  K  mus( 
be  posaibk  (0  stop  it,  whether  In  regular  working  or  in  emergency, 
or  when  aeddent  occurs,  wilh  sufficient  promptness,  yet  without 
endangering  life  or  property,  or  even  very  seriously  inconvenien- 
cing the  passengen.  Acceleration  and  retardation  in  itaTting 
and  stoppiDg  must  be  smooth  and  easy,  the  slop  must  be  capable 
of  being  made  precisely  where  and  when  intended,  and  no  dang 
must  be  iociuied  by  the  passengers  from  contact  wilh  runnii 
parts  of  the  mechanism  or  wilh  (he  walls  and  doors  of  ll 

These  requirements  have  been  fully  niet  In  (he  later  torr 
of  elevator  commonly  employed  for  passenger  service.  Usu 
■les  range  from  loads  of  looo  to  jooo  lb  with  speeds  of  fro 
to  to  150  ft.  a  minute  unloaded,  and  75  to  100  ft.  loaded,  ai 
a  heigbl  of  travel  of  from  ;o  to  loo  ft.  In  some  very  tall  buil 
ings.  as  the  Singer  and  Metropolitan  buildings  in  New  Yoi 
drvatsrs  have  been  Installed  havingamaximum  speed  of  600 
a  minute,  with  a  rise  of  over  50a  ft.    Where  electric  mote 


e  employed,  theji  tpttS  nogs  from  600  and  7m  revdnliou 
;r  minute  in  (he  larger  to  1000  and  isoo  in  (he  smaller  sixes, 
irre^nnding  to  from  ao  down  to  4  or  5  h-p.    Two  or  more 
lunter-weighti  an  employed,  and  from  lour  to  la  suspension 
cables  ensun  as  nearly  as  possible  absolute  safe(y.    The  eleclric 
elevators  of  (he  Central  London  railway  are  guaranteed  (o  raise 
1 7,000  lb  &s  f (.  in  some  of  its  shafts,  in  30  sees,  from  start  to  stop. 
Over  100,000  ft.  of  }-io.  and  17,000  It.  of  ]-[d.  steel  rope  an  re- 
d  for  lis  >4  shafts,  and  each  rope  can  carry  from  16  (o  11 
without  bnaking.    The  steel  used  in  Che  cables,  ol  which 
an  lour  (o  six  for  each  car  and  counter-weight,  has  a 
ity  of  8j  to  90  tons  per  sq.  to.  of  section  of  wire.    The 
mum  puU  on  each  set  of  rope  is  assumed  to  be  not  over 
lb,  (he  remainder  of  (he  load  bdng  taken  by  the  counter- 
ice.    Oil "  dash-pots  "  or  buffers,  into  which  enter  plungers 
bed  to  the  bottom  of  (be  cage,  prevent  too  sudden  a  atop 
le  of  accident,  and  saiely-clutches  with  friction  adjustments 
iple  power  and  fully  tested  bcfon  use  give  ample  insurance 
ist  a  fall  even  if  all  the  cables  should  yield  at  once— an  ahnoit 
iceivable  contingency.    The  efficiency,  i.i,  the  ratio  ol  work 
performed  to  power  expended  to  the  same  time,  was  to  these 
"evatora found  by  (es(  to  be  between  70  and  7s  %. 
Safety  devices  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 


later 

chamber 
the  cage  drops  if  detached  or  from  any  cause 
allowed  to  fall  too  rapidly  to  (he  bottom,  compression  ol  t 
^   _  without  shock  (fig.  j).    This  cbambem< 

perfectly  air-tight,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
purposely  arranged  clearance  around  (he 
sida,  dimini^ng  downwards  and  in  well- 
cslablished  proportion,  is  adjusted  10  per- 
mit a  "  da^-pot "  action  and  to  prevent 
nbound.  The  air-cushion  should  be  about 
one-tenth  the  depth  of  (be  elevator  dult; 
in  high  building  it  may  be  a  well  »  or 
JO  ft.  deep.  The  Empire  buildtog,  to  New 
York,  is  twenty  storeys  to  height,  Ibe  total 
travel  of  (he  cage  is  187  ft.,  and  the  air- 
cushion  is  50  ft.  deep,  extendtog  from  the 
Hoor  of  (he  third  storey  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  shaft.    Sliding  doors  of  great  glrenglh, 

second  Boors,  are  the  only  openings.  The 
shaft  is  tapered  for  some  distapce  below 
the  third  floor,  and  then  carried  straight 
10  (he  bottom.  An  inlet  valve  admits  air 
freely  as  the  cage  rises,  and  an  adjusted 
safety-valve  provides  against  excess  prea- 
sun.  A  "  ear,"  falling  freely  from  the 
twentieth  storey,  was  checked  by  (his 
arrangement  without  tojuiy  to  a  tuskel 
of  eggs  placed  on  its  floor.    Other  safely 


clieved,  as  by  breakage  of  a  cable  or 

lantly  fly  into  place  and,  engaging  strong 
ide-siruls  to  Ihe  shaft,  bold  the  car 
inlil  it  can  be  once  more  lilted  by  its 
ahles.    Theseoperate  well  when  the  cables 


alhta 


fail  if  (he 

side  of  the  carrying 

of  the  shaft,  since  the 

ol  the  massof  the  cables  may  in  thai  ease  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 

pawls  o«l  of  gear  either  entirely  or  until  ihe  headway  is  so  great 

as  to  cause  the  sinasbing  of  all  resistances  when  they  do  engage. 

Another  principle  employed  in  safely  artangeme 


Safety  Air-Cuahloa. 
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action  of  inertk  of  parts  properly  formed  and  attached.  Any 
dangerous  acceleration  of  the  cage  causes  the  inertia  of  these 
parts  to  produce  a  retardation  relative  to  the  car  which  throws 
into  action  a  brake  or  a  catch,  and  thus  controls  the  motion 
within  safe  limits  or  breaks  the  fall.  The  hydraulic  brake  has 
been  used  in  this  apparatus,  as  have  mechanical  and  pneumatic 
apparatus.  This  control  of  the  speed  of  fall  is  most  commonly 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  centrifugal  or  other  governor 
or  regulator.  The  governor  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  cage  and 
driven  by  a  statibnary  rope  fixed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  shafu,  or  it  may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  driven 
by  a  rope  travelling  with  the  car.  Its  action  is  usually  to  trip 
into  service  a  set  of  spring  grips  or  friction  dutches,  which, 
as  a  rule,  grasp  the  guides  of  the  cage  and  by  their  immense 
pressure  and  great  resultant  friction  bring  the  cage  to  rest  within 
a  safe  limit  of  spttd,  time  and  distance.  A  coefficient  of  friction 
of  about  xs%  is  assumed  in  their  design,  and  this  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  their  operation.  Pressures  of  xo  tons  or  more  are 
sometimes  provided  in  these  grips  to  ensure  the  friction  required. 
Tliere  are  many  different  forms  of  safety  device  of  these  various 
classes,  each  maker  having  his  own.  The  importance  of  absolute 
safety  against  a  fall  is  so  great  that  the  best  biiilders  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  one  form  or  principle,  but  combine  provisions 
against  every  known  danger,  and  often  duplicate  such  precau- 
tions against  the  mwt  common  accidents. 

The  "  travelling  staircase,"  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
passenger  elevators,  usually  consists  of  a  staircase  so  constructed 
that  while  the  passenger  is  ascending  it  the  whole  structure  is 
also  ascending  at  a  predetermined  rate,  so  that  the  progress  made 
is  the  sum  of  the  two  rates  of  motion.  The  system  of  **  treads  and 
risers  "  is  carried  on  a  long  endless  band  of  chain  sustained  by 
guides  holding  it  in  its  desired  line,  and  rendering  at  either  end 
over  cylinders  or  sprockets.  The  junctions  between  the  stairway 
and  the  upper  or  lower  floors  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  danger  of  injury  to  the  passengers. 

Freight  elevators  have  the  same  general  forms  as  the  passenger 
elevators,  but  are  often  vastly  larger  and  more  powerful,  and 
are  not  as  a  rule  fitted  up  for  such  heights  of  lift,  or  constructed 
with  such  elaborate  provision  for  safety  or  with  any  special 
finish.  Elevators  nusing  grain,  coal,  earth  and  similar  materials, 
such  as  can  be  taken  up  by  scooping  into  a  bucket,  or  can  be  run 
into  and  out  of  the  bucket  by  gravity,  constitute  a  dass  by  them- 
selves, and  are  described  in  the  article  Cokveyors. 

The  tc;^  **  grain  elevator  "  is  often  used  to  indude  buildings 
as  well  as  ma^nery,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  Europe  to  hear  a 
flour-mill,  with  its  system  of  motor  machinery,  mills,  elevator  and 
storage  departments,  spoken  of  as  an  "American  devator" 
(see  Granasxes). 

ELF  (O.  Eng.  oe//;  d.  Ger.  Alp,  m'ghtmare),  a  diminutive 
supernatural  being  of  Teutonic  mythology,  usually  of  a  more  or 
less  mischievous  and  malignant  character,  causing  diseases  and 
evil  dreams,  stealing  children  and  substituting  changelings, 
and  thus  somewhat  different  from  the  Romanic  fairy,  which 
usually  has  less  sinister  associations.  Tlie  prehistoric  arrow- 
heads and  other  flint  implements  were  in  England  early  known  as 
"  elf-bolts  "  or  "  elf-arrows,"  and  were  looked  on  as  the  weapons 
of  the  elves,  with  which  they  injured  cattle.  So  too  a  tangle  in 
the  hair  was  called  an  "  elf-lock,"  as  bdng  caused  by  the  mischief 
of  the  elves. 

BLGAR,  SIR  EDWARD  (1857-  ),  English  musical  com- 
poser, son  of  W.  H.  Elgar,  who  was  for  many  years  organist  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  George  at  Worcester,  was  born 
there  on  the  snd  of  June  1857.  His  father's  connexion  with 
music  at  Worcester,  with  the  Glee  Club  and  with  the  Three 
Choirs  Festivals,  supplied  him  with  varied  opportunities  for  a 
musical  education,  and  he  learnt  to  play  several  instruments. 
In  X879  he  became  bandmaster  at  the  county  lunatic  asylum, 
and  held  that  post  till  x  884.  He  was  also  a  member  of  an  orchestra 
at  Birmingham,  and  in  X883  an  intermezzo  by  him  was  played 
there  at  a. concert.  In  x883  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Worcester  Amateur  Instrumental  Sodety;  and  in  X885  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  oiganist  at  St  George's,  Worcester.    There  he 


wrote  a  certain  amount  of  church  music.  In  X889  he  moved  to 
London,  but  finding  no  encouragement  retired  to  Malvern  in 
X89X;  in  X904  he  went  to  live  at  Hereford,  and  in  X905  was  made 
professor  of  music  at  Birmingham  University.  To  the  public 
generally  he  was  hardly  known  till  his  oratorio  The  Dream  of 
Gtrontius  was  performed  at  Birmingham  in  xgoo,  but  this  was  at 
once  recdved  as  a  new  revelation  in  English  music,  both  at  home 
and  by  Richard  Strauss  in  Germany,  and  the  composer  was  made 
a  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge.  His  experience  in  writing  church 
music  for  a  Roman  Catholic  service  canix>t  be  overlo(Aed  in 
regard  to  this  and  other  works  by  Elgar,  who  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  a  Catholic  or  neo-CathoUc  style  oi 
religious  music,  for  which  an  appredative  public  was  ready  in 
En^nd  at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  recent  developments  in 
the  more  artistic  and  sensuous  side  of  the  religious  movemenL 
And  the  same  interest  attached  to  his  later  oratorios.  The  Apostles 
(1903)  and  The  Kingdom  (X906).  But  Elgar's  sudden  rise  into 
popularity,  confirmed  by  his  being  knighted  in  X904,  drew 
attention  to  his  other  productions.  In  X896  his  Scenes  from  Ike 
Saga  of  King  Olaf  was  recognised  by  musicians  as  a  fine  woric, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  Scenes  from  the  Bavarian  HigUands 
and  Lux  Ckristi  were  performed;  and  apart  from  other  important 
compositions,  his  song-cyde  Sea-Pictures  was  sung  at  Norwich 
in  X899  by  Clara  Butt,  and  his  orchestral  Variations  on  an 
original  theme  were  given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  same  year. 
In  X90X  his  popular  march  "  Pomp  and  Circumstance  "  was 
played  at  a  promenade  concert,  the  stirring  melody  of  his  song 
'  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  "  bdng  effectually  utilized.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  entmierate  all  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  woiks,  which 
have  exdted  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  musiod  drdes  without 
impairing  his  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  few  front-rank 
English  composers  of  his  day;  but  his  most  important  later 
production,  his  first  orchestral  symphony,  produced  in  1908 
with  immediate  success,  raised  his  reputation  as  a  composer  to 
an  even  higher  place,  as  a  work  of  marked  power  and  beauty, 
developing  the  symphonic  form  with  the  originality  of  a  real 
master  of  his  art.  In  1908  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Birmingham  University. 

BLGIK,  a  city  of  Kane  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (x88o)  8787; 
(1890)  X7,823;  (1900)  23,433,  of  whom  54^9  were  foreign-born; 
(19x0  census)  25,976.  Elgin  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by 
interurban  electric  railways  to  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Belvidere. 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  hospital  for  the 
insane,  of  the  Elgin  Academy  (chartered  1839;  opened  X856), 
and  of  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic) ;  and  has  the  Gail 
Borden  public  library,  with  35,000  volumes  in  1908.  The  dty 
has  six  public  parks.  Lord's  Park  containing  xxa,  and  Wing 
Park  X3X  acres.  The  city  is  in  a  fine  dairying  region  and  is 
an  important  market  for  butter.  Among  Elgin's  manufactures 
are  watches  and  watch-cases,  butter  and  other  dairy  products, 
cooperage  (especially  butter  tubs),  canned  com,  shirts,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  pipe-organs,  and  caskets  and  casket 
trimmings;  in  1905  Elgin's  total  factory  product  was  valued  at 
I9f349i274.  The  Elgin  National  Watch  facloiy,  and  the  Borden 
milk-condensing  works,  are  famous  throughout  the  United  States 
and  beyond.  The  publishing  office  of  the  Dunkers,  or  German 
Brethren,  is  at  Elgin;  and  several  popular  weeklies  with  large 
drculations  are  pubUsbed  here.  A  permanent  settlement  was 
made  as  early  as  X835,  and  Elgin  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854 
and  was  rechartered  in  1880. 

ELGIK,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  county 
town  of  Elginshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  S. 
of  Lossiemouth  its  port,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  and  71 1  m.  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen,  with  stations  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  and 
Highland  railways.  Pop.  (X901)  8460.  It  is  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  I., 
and  received  its  charter  from  Alexander  II.  in  1234.  Edward  I. 
stayed  at  the  castle  in  1296  and  1303,  and  it  was  to  blot  out 
the  memory  of  his  visit  that  the  building  was  destroyed  im- 
mediately  after  xuttional  independence  had  been  reasserted. 
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llitbilloiiiivliich  it  »tood  ms  renamed  the  Ladyhill,  and  on  the 
scanty  ruins  of  the  castle  now  stands  a  monument  to  the  sth 
duke  of  Gordon,  consisting  of  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue. 
The  bnrgh  has  suffered  periodically  from  fire,  notably  in  1452, 
when  half  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Huntly.    Montrose 
plundered  it  twice  in  1645.    In  1746  Prince  Charles  Edward 
spent  a  few  days  in  Thunderton  House.    His  hostess,  Mrs 
Anderson,  an  ardent  Jacobite,  kept  the  sheets  in  which  he  slept, 
and  was  buried  in  them  on  her  death,  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards.   For  fifty  years  after  this  date  the  place  retained  the 
character  and  traditions  of  a  sleepy  cathedral  dty,  but  with  the 
^tproach  of  the  19th  century  it  was  touched  by  a  more  modem 
spirit.  As  the  result  much  that  was  picturesque  disappeared,  but 
the  prosperity  of  Elgin  was  increased,  so  that  now,  owing  to  its 
pleuant  situation  in  "  the  Garden  of  Scotland,"  its  healthy 
dimale,  cheap  living,  and  excellent  educational  facilities,  it  has 
become  a  flourishing  community.    The  centre  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  Moray,  which  was  founded  in  1 334,  when  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Tdnity  was  converted  to  this  use.    It  was  partially 
burned  in  1370  and  almost  destroyed  in  1390  by  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  natural  son  of  Robert  II.,  who 
had  incnrred  the  censure  of  the  Church.    In  1403  Alexander, 
lord  of  the  Isles,  set  fire  to  the  town,  but  spared  the  cathedral 
for  a  consideration,  in  memory  of  which  mercy  the  Little  Cross 
(so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Muckle  or  Market  Cross, 
restored  in  1888)  was  erected.    After  these  outrages  it  was 
practically  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  that  made  it  the  most 
magnificent  example  of  church  architecture  in  the  north.    Its 
design  was  that  of  a  Jerusalem  cross,  with  two  flanking  towers 
at  the  east  end,  two  at  the  west  end,  and  one  in  the  centre, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts.    It 
measured  283  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  by  x2o  ft.  across  the 
transepts,  and  consisted  of  the  choir,  the  gable  of  which  was 
pierced  by  two  tiers  of  five  lancet  windows  and  the  Omega  rose 
idndow;  the  north  transept,  in  which  the  Dunbars  were  buried, 
and  the  south  transept,  the  doorway  of  which  is  interesting  for 
its  dog's-tooth  ornamentation;  and  the  nave  of  five  aisles. 
The  grand  entrance  was  by  the  richly  carved  west  door,  above 
which  was  the  Alpha  window.    The  central  steeple  fell  in  1506, 
but  was  rebuilt,  tlie  new  tower  with  its  spire  reaching  a  height  of 
198  ft.    By  1 538  the  edifice  was  complete  in  eveiy  part.    Though 
the  Refonnation  left  it  unscathed,  it  suffered  wanton  violence 
from  time  to  time.    By  order  of  the  privy  council  the  lead  was 
stripped  off  the  roofs  in  1567  and  sold  to  Holland  to  pay  the 
txo(^;    but  the  ship  conveying  the  spoib  foundered  in  the 
North  Sea.    In  1637  the  roof-tree  of  the  choir  perished  during  a 
gale,  and  three  years  later  the  rich  timber  screen  was  demolished. 
The  central  tower  again  collapsed  in  17x1,  after  which  the 
edifice  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.    Its  stones  were  carted  away, 
and  the  churchyard,  overgrown  with  weeds,  became  the  dumping- 
ground  for  rubbish.    It  lay  thus  scandalously  neglected  until 
1824,  when  John  Shanks,  a  "  drouthy  "  cobbler,  was  appointed 
keeper.    By  a  spedcs  of  inspiration  this  man,  hitherto  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  conceived  the  notion  of  restoring  the  place  to  order.    Un- 
disinayed,  he  attacked  the  mass  of  litter  and  with  his  own  hands 
removed  3000  barrow-loads.    When  he  died  in  1841  he  had 
cleared  away  all  the  rubbish,  disclosed  the  original  plan,  and 
coQected  a  quantity  of  fragments.    A  tablet,  let  into  the  wall, 
contains  an  epitaph  by  Lord  Cockbum,  recording  Shanks's 
services  to  the  venerable  pile,  which  has  since  been  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.    The 
chi^Aer-house,  to  the  north-east  of  the  main  structure,  suffered 
least  of  all  the  buDdings,  and  contains  a  'Prentice  pillar,  of  which 
a  similar  story  is  told  to  that  of  the  ornate  column  in  Rosh'n 
chapel.    In  the  lavatory,  or  vestibule  connecting  the  chapter- 
house with  the  choir,  Marjory  Anderson,  a  poor  half-crazy 
creature,  a  soldier's  widow,  took  up  her  quarters  in  1748.    She 
cradled  her  son  in  the  pisdna  and  lived  on  charity.    In  the 
oooneof  time  the  lad  joined  the  army  and  went  to  India,  where 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  amassed  a  fortune  of 
£70,000  with  which  he  endowed  the  Elgin  Institution  (commonly 
knowD  as  the  Anderson  Institution)  at  the  east  end  of  Hi^ 


Street,  for  the  education  of  youth  and  the  support  of  old  age. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  grounds  stood  the  bishop's 
palace  (now  in  ruins),  the  houses  of  the  dean  and  archdeacon 
(now  North  and  South  Colleges),  and  the  manses  of  the  canons. 
Other  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  the  monasteries  of  Blackfriars 
(1330)  and  Greyfriars  (14x0)  and  the  preceptory  of  Maisondieu 
(x34o).  They  also  were  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  the 
3rd  marquess  of  Bute  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Grey- 
friars' chapel.  The  parish  church,  in  the  Greek  style,  was  built 
in  X838.  Gray's  hospital,  at  the  west  end  of  High  Street,  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Alexander  Gray  (175X-X808),  and  at  the  east 
end  stands  the  Institution,  already  mentioned,  founded  by 
General  Andrew  Anderson  (174(^x833).  Other  public  buildings 
include  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-hall,  the  museum  (in  whidi 
the  antiquities  and  natural  history  of  the  shire  are  abundantly 
illustrated),  the  district  asylum,  the  academy,  the  county 
buildings  and  the  court  house,  the  market  buildings,  the  Victoria 
school  of  science  and  art,  and  Lady  Gordon-Cumnung's  children's 
home.  In  1903  Mr  G.  A.  Cooper  presented  his  native  town  with 
a  public  paric  of  43  acres,  containing  lakes  representing  on  a 
miniature  scale  the  British  Isles.  Grant  Lodge,  an  old  mansion 
<tf  the  Grant  family,  occupying  the  south-west  comer  of  the  park, 
was  converted  into  the  pubh'c  library.  From  the  top  of  Ladyhill 
the  view  commands  the  links  of  the  Lossie  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  a  recreation  ground  is  laid  out  on  Lossie  Green. 

The  industries  include  distilling  and  brewing,  nursery  garden- 
ing, tanning,  saw  and  flour  mills,  iron-foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  tweeds  and  plaiding,  and  the  quarrying 
ot  sandstone.  Elgin  combines  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverurie, 
Kintore  and  Peterhead  to  return  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  town  is  controlled  by  a  council  with  provost  and  bailies. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  S.  by  W.  of  Elgin  stands  the  church  of 
Birnie,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  at  Mortlach  in  Banffshiro 
probably  the  oldest  place  of  public  worship  in  Scotland  still  in 
use.  It  is  not  later  than  x  x  50  and,  with  its  predecessor,  was  the 
cathedral  of  Moray  during  the  rule  of  the  first  four  bishops; 
the  fourth  bishop,  Simon  de  Toeny,  an  Englishman,  was  buried 
in  its  precincts  in  XX84.  In  the  church  is  preserved  an  old 
Celtic  altar-bell  of  hammered  iron,  known  as  the  "  Ronnell  bell." 
Such  is  the  odour  of  sanctity  of  this  venerable  church  that  there 
is  an  old  local  saying  that  "  to  be  thrice  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
of  Birnie  will  either  mend  or  end  ye."  Six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Elgin,  charmingly  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  encircled  by  fir- 
clad  heights,  lie  the  picturesque  remains  of  Pluscarden  Prioiy, 
a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  x  330.  The  ruins, 
consisting  of  tower,  choir,  chapter-hous^,  refectory  and  other 
apartments,  are  neariy  hidden  from  view  by  their  dense  coating 
of  ivy  and  the  fine  old  trees,  inoluding  many  beautiful  examples 
of  copper  beech,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Its  last  prior, 
Alexander  Dunbar,  died  in  xs6a  The  Uber  PluscardensiSf  a 
valuable  authority  on  early  Scots  history,  was  compiled  in  the 
priory  by  Maurice  Buchanan  in  X46X.  The  chronicle  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  James  I.  The  3rd  marquess  of  Bute 
acquired  the  ruins  in  X897. 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE.  BARLS  OF.  Thomas  Bruc«,  7th 
earl  of  Elgin  (x766-'i84x),  British  diplomatist  and  art  collector, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July  X766,  and  in  177 x  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  Scottish  peerage  as  the  7th  eari  of  Elgin  (cr.  X633), 
and  II th  of  Kincardine  (cr.  X647).  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Westminster,  and,  after  studying  for  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  proceeded  to  the  continent,  where  he 
studied  international  law  at  Paris,  and  militaiy  science  in 
Germany.  When  his  education  was  completed  he  entered  the 
army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  chief  attention 
was,  however,  devoted  to  diplomacy.  In  X793  he  was  appointed 
envoy  atJBrussels,  and  in  1795  envoy  extraordinary  at  Berlin; 
and  from  X799  to  1802  he  was  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Porte. 
It  was  during  his  ^tay  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  Athens  the  celebrated  sculptures 
now  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His  doing  so  was  censured 
by  some  as  vandalism,  and  doubts  were  also  expressed  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  many  of  the  marbles,  but  he  vindicated  himself 
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in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1810,  and  entitled  Memorandum  on 
the  Subject  oj  the  Earl  oj  Elgin* s  Pursuits  in  Greece.  In  x 8 16  the 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £36,000,  add  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  outlay  inctirred  by  Lord  Elgin  having 
been  more  than  £50,000.  Lord  Elgin  was  a  Scottish  representa- 
tive peer  for  fifty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  November 
184X. 

James  Bruce,  8th  earl  of  Elgin  (181 X-X863),  British  statesman, 
eldest  son  of  the  7th  earl  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom  in 
x8i  I ,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  8th  earl  of  Elgin  and  x  2th 
of  Kincardine  in  X84X.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  had  as  companions  and  rivals  his 
younger  predecesson  in  the  office  of  governor-general  of  India, 
Dalhousie  and  Caiming.  He  began  his  official  career  in  1842 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  as  governor  of  Jamaica.  During  an  adminis- 
tration  of  four  years  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  respect  of 
all  classes.  He  improved  the  condition  of  the  negroes  and  con- 
ciliated the  planters  by  working  through  them.  In  X846  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  governor-general  of  Canada.  Son-in-law 
of  the  popular  earl  of  Durham,  he  was  well  received  by  the 
colonists,  and  he  set  himself  deliberately  to  carry  out  the  Durham 
policy.  In  this  his  frank  and  genial  manners  aided  him  power- 
fully. His  assent  to  the  local  measure  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  suffered  in  the  troubles  of  1837  led  the  mob  of  Montreal 
to  pelt  his  carriage  for  the  rewarding  of  rebels  for  rebellion,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  described  it.  But  long  before  his  eight  years' 
term  of  service  expired  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Canada. 
His  relations  with  the  United  States,  his  hearty  support  of  the 
self-government  and  defence  of  the  colony,  and  his  settlement 
of  the  free-trade  and  fishery  questions,  led  to  his  being  raised  in 
1849  to  the  British  peerage  as  Baron  Elgin. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1854,  Lord  Palmerston 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  he  declined.  But  when,  in  1856  the  seizure 
of  the  "  Arrow  "  by  Commissioner  Yeh  plunged  England  into 
war  with  China,  he  at  once  accepted  the  appointment  of  special 
envoy  with  the  expedition.  On  reaching  Point  de  Galle  he  was 
met  by  a  force  summoned  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  by  the  news 
of  the  sepoy  mutiny  at  Meerut  on  the  xxth  of  May.  His  first 
idea,  that  the  somewhat  meagre  intelligence  would  justify  most 
energetic  action  in  China,  was  at  once  changed  when  urgent 
letters  from  Lord  Canning  reached  him  at  Singapore,  the  next 
port,  on  the  3rd  of  June.  H.M.S. "  Shaxuu)n  "  was  at  once  sent 
on  to  Calcutta  with  the  troops  destined  for  China,  and  Lord 
Elgin  himself  followed  it,  when  gloomier  letters  from  India 
reached  him.  The  arrival  of  the  "  Shannon  "  gave  new  life  to 
the  handful  of  white  men  fighting  for  civilization  against  fearful 
odds,  and  before  the  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  the 
back  of  the  mutiny  had  been  broken.  Nor  was  the  position  in 
China  seriously  affected  by  the  want  of  the  troops.  Lord  Elgin 
sent  in  his  ultimatum  to  Commissioner  Yeh  at  Canton  on  the  same 
day,  the  1 2th  of  December,  that  he  learned  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  he  soon  after  sent  Yeh  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  By  July 
1858,  after  months  of  Chinese  deception,  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  with  the  emperor's  assent  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Japan,  and  obtained  less  considerable 
concessions  from  its  government  in  the  Treaty  of  Ycddo.  It  is 
true  that  the  negotiations  were  confined  to  the  really  subordinate 
Tycoon  or  Shogun,  but  that  visit  proved  the  beginning  of  British 
influence  in  the  most  progressive  country  of  Asia.  Unfortunately, 
the  Chinese  difficulty  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  After  tedious 
disputes  with  the  tariff  commissioners  as  to  the  opium  duty,  and 
a  visit  to  the  upper  watera  of  the  Yang-tzse,  Lord  Elgin  had 
reached  England  in  May  1859.  But  when  his  brother  and  the 
allied  forces  attempted  to  proceed  to  Peking  with  the  ratified 
treaty,  they  were  fired  on  from  the  Taku  forts  at  the  roeuth  of  the 
Pciho.  The  Chinese  had  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  once 
more,  and  Lord  Russell  again  sent  out  Lord  Elgin  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  attack,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  Sir  Robert  Napier  (afterwards  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala)  and  Sir  Hope  Grant,  with  the  French,  so  effectually 


routed  the  Tatar  troops  and  sacked  the  Summer  Palace  that  by 
the  24th  of  October  i860  a  convention  was  concluded  which 
was  "entirely  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's  government." 
Lord  Elgin  had  not  been  a  month  at  home  when  Lord  Palmerston 
selected  him  to  be  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India.  He 
had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  honourable  ambition,  oflcr 
the  office  had  been  filled  in  most  critical  times  by  his  juniors 
and  old  college  companions,  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie  and  Earl 
Canning.  He  succeeded  a  statesman  who  had  done  much  to 
reorganize  the  whole  administration  of  India,  shattered  as  it  had 
been  by  the  mutiny.  But,  as  the  first  viceroy  directly  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  as  subject  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  Elgin  at  once  gave  up  all  Lord  Canning  had  fought  for,  in 
the  co-ordinate  independence,  or  rather  the  stimulating  responsi- 
bility, of  the  governor-general,  which  had  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
loyally  carried  out  the  wise  and  equitable  policy  of  his  predecessor 
towards  our  feudatories  with  a  firmness  and  a  dignity  that  in  the 
case  of  Holkar  and  Udaipur  had  a  good  effect.  He  did  his  best 
to  check  the  aggression  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra,  which  was 
contrary  to  treaty,  and  he  supported  Dost  Mahommed  in  Kabul 
until  that  aged  warrior  entered  the  then  neutral  and  disputed 
territory  of  Herat.  Determined  to  maintain  inviolate  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  own  north-west  frontier.  Lord  Elgin  assembled 
a  camp  of  exercise  at  Lahore,  and  marched  a  force  to  the  Pesha- 
war border  to  punish  those  branches  of  the  Yusufzai  tribe  who 
had  violated  the  engagements  of  1858. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  "  little  war  "  that  he  died.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  had  projected  the  usual  tour  to 
Simla,  to  be  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  Punjab  and  its 
warlike  ring-fence  of  Pathans.  He  even  contemplated  the 
summoning  of  the  central  legislative  council  at  Lahore.  After 
passing  the  summer  of  1863  in  the  cool  retreat  of  Peterhoff,  Simla, 
Lord  Elgin  began  a  march  across  the  hills  from  Simla  to  Sialkot 
by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Beas,  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab, 
chiefly  to  decide  the  two  alliffd  questions  of  tea  cultivation  and 
trade  routes  to  Kashgar  and  Tibet.  The  climbing  up  to  the 
Rotung  Pass  (13,000  ft.)  which  separates  the  Beas  valley  froxn 
that  of  the  Chenab,  and  the  crossing  of  the  frail  twig  bridge 
across  the  Chundra  torrent,  prostrated  him  by  the  time  he  had 
descended  into  the  smiling  English-like  Kangra  valley.  Thence 
be  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  still  full  of  hope  and 
not  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  Sittana  expedition.  At  the  lovely 
hill  station  of  Dharrosala,  "  the  place  of  piety,"  he  died  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  heart  on  the  20th  of  November  1863. 

For  bis  whole  career  see  Letters  and  Journals  of  James,  Eighth 
Earl  of  Elgin,  edited  by  Walrond,  but  corrected  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dean  Stanley;  for  the  China  missions  see  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  by  Laurence  Olipbant, 
his  private  secretary;  for  the  brief  Indian  administration  see 
the  Friend  of  India  for  1862-1863. 

Victor  Alexander  Bruce,  9th  earl  of  Elgin  (X849-  ), 
British  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  May  1849,  the  sod 
of  the  8th  elrl,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  In  1863  he  succeeded  as  9th  earl  of  Elgin  and  t3th  of 
Kincardine.  A  Liberal  in  politics,  he  became  first  commissioner 
of  works  (1886),  and  subsequently  viceroy  of  India  (1894-1899). 
His  administration  in  India  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  frontier 
risings  of  1897-1898.  The  Afridis  broke  out  into  a  fanatical 
revolt  and  through  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
were  allowed  to  seize  the  Khyber  Pass,  necessitating  the  Tirah 
Expedition.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  nominated 
chairman  of  the  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  South  African  War;  and  on  the  formation  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbcll-Bannerman's  ministry  in  December  X905,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics. 
In  this  capacity,  though  he  showed  many  statesmanlike  qualities, 
he  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  brilliant  under-secretary 
in  the  Commons,  Mr  Winston  Churchill,  whose  speeches  on 
colonial  affairs  were  as  aggressive  as  Lord  Elgin's  were  cautious; 
and  when  in  April  1908,  Mr  Asquith  became  prime  minister. 
Lord  Elgin  retired  from  the  cabinet. 
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BLGIHSHIRB,  or  MouY  (CuUc  "  unoag  Ihc  BU-boud 
men  "},  1  Boclbem  counly  oT  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Hony 
Flnh,  E.  ud  S.E.  by  BuiOiihut,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Invcrncs  ud 
W.  t^  Nsinuhire.  It  comrrun  only  the  eastcni  ponjon  of 
Uk  andcnt  province  o(  Moiay,  which  eitesdcd  from  the  Spcy 
to  ihc  ficauly  and  from  the  Crainpiana  to  the  sea,  cmbncuig 
uueaof  about  jooosq.  m.    Ihe  Ires  of  the  couaty  iijoj,iig 
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in  the  south.  There  *re.  iwwever,  no  uign  mouatuna.  (.im 
Rui^(iT84tt.),L*iigHill(i7S3}(uidCamKilty  Ci7ii)an  the 
chief  cminciKii  in  the  (oulh-ceniial  diiliict  untU  the  lidge 
of  the  CnHmUJe  HiUa  Is  reached  oa  Ihe  Banffihire  border,  where 
the  highest  pciot  li  ijiq  tt.  above  the  sea.  The  two  moat  im- 
poniDt  riven,  the  Spey  (f  .t.)  aod  the  Findhora,  both  have  their 
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floods  of  August 
rivers  the  Lossie  rises  is  the  small  lales  on  the  flanks  of  Cam 
Kilty  and  punuei  a  very  winding  coune  of  34  m,  till  it  reaches 
Ihe  Moray  Firth;  Ballinlomb  Bum,  Rothe^  Bum  and  Tulchan 
Bum  are  left-hand  affluents  of  the  Spey;  the  Doibock  and 
Divie,  uniting  their  forces  near  Dunphail  House,  join  the  Find- 
hom  at  Retugas;  and  Muckte  Water,  a  left-hand  tributary  of 
the  Fiadhom,  comes  from  Nvmshire.  The  Spey  and  Findhom 
are  (amoui  loi  salmon,  but  some  of  the  smaller  ttreams,  too, 
afford  good  sport.  Tlie  lochs  are  few  and  uoimpottant,  among- 
Uwm  being  Loch  Spynie,  si  m.  N.,  and  Loch-iu-Bo,  4  m.  S^ 
ol  Elgini  Loch  of  Blain,  li  m.  S.  of  Forres;  Loth  Roniach,  ]  m. 
S.  of  RaSoid;  Loch  Dallas,  about  4  m.  S.W,  ol  Dallas,  and 
LochindO[hinlheS.W.,6m.N.N.W.orCraDtowTu  Loth  Spynie 
was  once  a  lake  eitending  from  the  Firth  to  within  >1  m,  of 
Elgin  and  covering  an  area  of  over  looo  acres.  Its  shores  were 
Ihc  bninl  <d  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  iu  waters  were  full 
of  salmoD,  sea-trout  and  pike.  But  early  in  the  19th  cenluiy 
it  was  resolved  to  reclaim  the  land,  and  the  drainage  works 
ihen  mdettakeD  reduced  the  beautiful  loch  10  ■  swamp  of  sook 

LocModorb  ti  now  the  largest  lake,  being  i  m.  in  length  and 
fully  4  m.  wide.  In  the  upper  end,  on  an  island  believed  to  be 
artificial,  stand  the  ruins  of  Lochindorb  Castle,  in  tile  14th  century 
the  KrODgbold  of  the  WoU  of  Badenoch,  and  afterwards  success- 
li-ely  the  property  of  the  earl  ol  Moray,  the  Campbells  oi  Cawdor 
and  the  eaH  ol  SeaSeld.  Sir  Tliomas  Dick  Lauder  saw  at  Cawdor 
Castle  a  massive  Iron  gate  which,  according  to  tridilion.  Sir 
Dofuld  Csmpbdl  of  Cawdoi  carried  on  bis  back  from  Lochindorb 
to  Cawdor,  a  dUunce  ol  ij  m.  In  the  southern  ball  of  the 
county,  imongit  the  hills,  are  several  glens,  among  them  the 
den  of  Rolhn,  Glen  Louie,  Clen  Chcallaidh,  Glen  Tulchan 
and  Glen  Beag,  Strathspey,  [hough  more  of  a  valley  than  a 
l^en,  is  remarkable  lot  its  extent  and  beauty. 

Cegtoy,— This  eouoly  may  be  divided  gnlogically  Into  two 
■iras,  the  hilly  legian  id  the  uuth  being  com  powd  ol  ihecryiUlUH 
*chku  ol  the  Cmiral  Hiihtinds  and  Ihe  /ertile  plain  of  Mony 
beinc  Bade  up  ij<  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Triuiic  lUaU.  In  the 
Croadale  Hills  la  Ihe  south^asl  ol  Ihe  tounly  the  metamorphic 
■erica  eomprisea  acUstoee  quamite,  quan»diists,  niLcac«>ui 
Ba^itoaesaiidiidca^chlsts,  which  are  ^granulitic  and  hoiocryEiilline, 

ilnsdn  and  drcon.    The  greater  portion  of  Ihe  ineuniaqihic  area 
^  Ibe  Spey  conwts  ofnanuhtic  quar 


bands  ol  oiuscDvite^iotile-pchiit  bclonring  t 
Cleologieji  Survey  (see  5COT1.AIIP:  Calttf) 


are  permeated  by  mniiic  matenal  In  the  form  ol  thin  strings,  k 
and  voini,  Eicpllenl  seiiions  ol  Iheie  roclcj  are  exposed  in  ... 
Findhom,  the  Divie  and  the  liihutaiies  of  the  SpwT  Near  Giac 
town  there  is  a  group  locally  developed,  comprisiiK  crytlallin 
limeslcHie  with  tieau4ite,  kyaaile  gneiss,  muscovite-hloiite-ichii 
and  quanziie,  the  we  and  rclallons  of  which  are  Hill  unceruii 
The  general  strike  of  Ihc  crystaUine  schiiCs.  save  when  there  •' 
local  deflcctioni.  is  nonh^ait  and  south-west,  and  Ihe  general 


ween  Lochindorb  and  Grar 
epiesented  by  the  Caunqorm  granite.    Within  the  < 


lolg. 


D  ol  the  Hi 


*n  there  is  a 


the  Hi^iandi 


indnones^alea  and  clajfs.  with  limestoDe  noduks  containinf  Ash 
imaini.    This  ■cguence  is  well  displayed  In  Ihe  tanks  of  IheSpey 
Boat  ol  Bndce  and  in  Ihe  Tynel  Burn  east  o(  Fochabers 

r  belnz  one  J  the  well-knosm  localllies  lor  khthyoliles  in 

,._  ._^ — .r__  -^  ^^n_    lolheTyBnandGollachieBura 

^riald  by  cooflonieraies  and  red  pebbly 


the  latter  being  one 
Ihe  middle  or  Orcndi 
■eclions.  the  hih,  bee 


he  Tynn  and  G< 

""S  « , 

,    WeM  ol  the  Tynel 
(  Ihe  mcmben  of^the 


-ection  Ihey  an  overlapped  by  the  Upper  C 
in  Ihe  river  Loiue,  in  the  Loehly  Bum 


lbe't7.N.\t'.'n 
»Los»eandat 
ilend  along  the 


ijrand  Quarry- 

3[  Stotfield.    The  sandstones  arc 

pe  of  Qnany  Wood,  at  Findiaxie, 

.  jnd  sea-shDie  between  Burghead 

invested  with  special  interest  on 

s  ol  reptilian  remains  obtained  Iron 

.,  «„...„ .«  — ^.- — ,..,  a  crocodile  allied  to  the  modem 

lan  In  tonn;  TiUrftUm  and  Uypmiapeioii,  tpedei  of  Kurdsi 
•nadofiti  {Cordenia  aod  Ctikuj  and  a  honied  repiile,  ^fijiia 
Wij  {see  Scotlahd;  Culeiyi).ZiifC  jN\te<,ov>iogical  cvi&nct 
ag  In  part  10  the  Trial.  Indeed  it  u  possible  that  Ihe  lower 
ion  may  be  of  rermianage.  In  the  Cullies  Hillock  quarry  west 
:^n  Ilieie  reptiiifenHis  beds  rnl  direclly  on  the  lani&onea 
auiiiit  ArotoplKtiiu  ol  UppcrOld  Ited  Sandstone  age,  so  that 
aPDaren  oonlornutnlity  must  be  Eninily  deceptive.  Within 
occupied  by  the  Trias  west  ol  Stotfield,  Aagilonei  appear. 
.  with  fish  scales  of  Upper  Old  Rrd  age,  where  Ihey  firm  a 
ridge  protruding  through  the  younger  strata.  -   Both  the  UpPer 


iSl'Sdgt 

Old  Red 

DtcepisE  white  sandllDi 


The  glacial  deposits  distributed  over  the  fertile  plain  ol  Mot 
and  in  the  upland  valleys  are  ol  intemL  The  low  grounds  wi 
cmaaed  by  the  ice  deianding  the  Mornj  —  ■  • 
■outh-eaKerly  diiedion,  whi''-  -^"i-i 
Straih  Nairn  and  augen  gne 

diKiicIi  boulders  belo^ng  10 

Lias,  ibe  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Upper  Chalk  ar.  ...    __ _ 

gladal  depDSils  and  on  the  surface  dE  Ihe  ground.  The  larseit  trans- 
ported  mass  osura  al  Linksficld.  where  a  luoxsnon  of  Umestones 
and  shales  rats  on  boulder  clay  and  b  covered  by  it,  which  from  the 
foesis  may  be  of  Rhaetic  or  Lower  Lias  aEC. 

Climale  and  ApUnUiBi. — The  dimale  of  the  coast  is  equable 
and  mild,  even  exotic  ftuits  ripening  readily  in  the  open.  The 
uplands  are  colder  and  damp.  The  average  tempetaiure  in 
January  is  38°  F,  and  in  July  58-  ;*  while  for  the  year  the  mean 
is  4J°  F.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  averages  ifi  in.  CoiiMdcring 
its  latitude  and  the  extent  of  its  anble  land  the  standard  of 
fanning  in  El^nshire  is  high.  The  rich  soil  of  the  lowlands 
is  well  adapted  lor  wheat,  barley  and  oats.     The  acreage  confined 
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to  the  glens  and  straths  under  bailey  appnudmates  that  under 
oats.  In  the  uplands,  oats  is  the  principal  cereal.  The  breeding 
of  live>8tock  is  profitable,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
shorthomed  and  polled  cattle  and  of  crosses  between  the  two 
are  bred.  On  the  larger  farms  in  the  Laigh  Leicester  sheep  are 
kept  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  uplands  the  Blackfaced  take 
their  place.    Large  numbers  of  horses  and  pigs  are  also  raised. 

Other  Industries.— Vil^tky  is  the  chief  product,  and  the 
numerous  distilleries  are  usually  busy.  There  are  woollen  mills 
at  Elgin  and  elsewhere  and  chemical  works  at  Forres  and  Burg- 
head.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  what  little  mineral  wealth 
there  is  (iron  and  lead)  cannot  be  remuneratively  worked.  The 
sandstone  quarries,  yielding  a  building-stone  of  superior  quality, 
are  practically  inezhaustiUe.  The  plantations  mainly  consist 
of  larch  and  fir  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  oak.  Much  timber 
was  once  floated  down  the  Spey  and  other  rivets,  but,  since  the 
increased  facilities  of  carriage  afforded  by  the  railways,  trees 
have  been  felled  on  a  wider  snle.  Boat-building  is  carried  on  at 
Burghead,  Lossiemouth  and  Kingston— so-called  from  the  fact 
that  a  firm  from  Kingston-on-HuIl  laid  down  a  yard  there  in 
X  784— while  at  Garmouth  the  fishing  fleet  lies  up  during  the 
winter  and  is  also  repaired  there,  llie  Firth  fisheries  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  boats  go  out  from  Findhom,  Burghead, 
Hopeman  and  Lossiemouth,  which  are  all  furnished  with  safe 
harbours.  Findhom  has  been  twice  vsited  by  calamities. 
The  first  village  was  overwhelmed  by  the  drifting  sands  of  Culbin, 
and  the  second  was  buried  beneath  Uie  waves  ini  701 .  Kingston 
harbour  is  tidal,  exposed,  and  liable  to  interruption  from  a  shifting 
bar.  The  deep  sea  fisheries  comprise  haddock,  cod,  ling  and 
herring,  and  the  Spey,  Findhom  and  Lossie  yield  large  quantities 
of  salmon. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway  enters  the  shire  in  the 
S.E.  from  Craigellachie,  whence  a  branch  runs  up  the  Spey  to 
Boat  of  Garten  in  Livemess-ahire,  and  in  the  N.E.  from  Port 
Gordon,  ranning  in  both  cases  to  Elgin,  from  which  a  branch  line 
extends  to  Lossiemouth.  The  Hi^iland  railway  traverses  the 
western  limits  of  the  shire  running  almost  due  north  to  Forres, 
whence  it  turns  westward  to  Nairn  and  eastward  to  Elgin. 
From  the  county  town  it  runs  to  Aberdeen  via  OrUiston  and 
Keith,  with  a  branch  to  Fochabeis  from  Orbliston. 

Popidati&n  and  Cavemmeni.—'Xht  population  was  43,471 
in  189X  and  441800  in  xgox,  when  X865  persons  spoke  both 
Gaelic  and  English,  and  s  spoke  Gaelic  only.  Thf  chief  towns 
are  El^n  (pop.  in  xgox,  8460),  Forres  (43x3)  and  Lossiemouth 
(3904),  to  which  may  be  added  Rothes  (x6ax),  Grantown  (1568) 
and  Burghead  (xS3x).  In  conjunction  with  Nairnshire  the 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament  Elgin  and  Forres 
are  royal  burghs;  the  munidpiid  and  police  burghs  include 
Burghead,  Elgin,  Foxics,  Grantown,  Lossiemouth,  and  Rothes. 
Elginshire  is  induded  in  one  sheriffdom  with  Inverness  and 
Nairn,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Elgin.  The 
county  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction,  several  of  the  schools 
earning  grants  for  higher  education,  lliere  are  academies  at 
Elgin  and  Fochabers  and  science  and  art  and  technical  schools 
at  Elgin  and  GrantowiL  The  bulk  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  is 
spent  in  subsidizing  the  agricultural  department  of  Aberdeen 
University  and  the  science  schools  aixd  art  and  technical  classes 
in  the  county. 

'  JTittory.— Moray,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  first  peopled  by 
Ficts  of  the  Gaelic  branch  of  Celts,  of  whom  relics  are  found  in 
the  stone  circle  at  Viewfield  and  at  many  places  in  Nairnshire. 
Christianity,  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Columba  (from 
whose  time  the  site  of  Burghead  church  has  probably  been  so 
occupied),  flourished  for  a  period  until  the  Columban  church 
was  expelled  in  7x7  by  King  Nectan.  Thereafter  the  district 
was  given  over  to  intemedne  strife  between  the  northem  and 
southem  Picts,  which  was.  ended  by  the  crushing  victory  of  • 
Kenneth  MacAlpine  in  831,  as  one  restilt  of  which  the  kingdom 
of  Pictavia  was  superseded  by  the  prindpality  of  Moravia. 
Still,  settled  order  had  not  yet  been  secured,  for  the  Norsemen 
raided  the  country  first  uxuler  Thorstein  and  then  under  two 
Sigurds.    It  was  in  the  time  of  the  second  Sigurd  that  the  Firth 


was  fixed  u  the  northem  boundary  of  Moray.  In  spite  of  sudi 
interruptions  as  the  battle  of  Torfness  (Bui^ead)  on  the  X4th 
of  August  X040,  in  which  Thorfinn,  eari  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
overthrew  a  strong  force  of  Scots  under  King  Duncan,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  kingdom  was  being  gradually  accomplished. 
After  Macbeth  ascended  the  throne  the  Scandinaviaxis  hdd 
their  hands.  Though  Macbeth  and  his  fainiant  successor, 
"  daft  **  Lulach,  were  the  only  kings  whom  Moray  gave  to  Scot- 
land, the  province  never  lacked  for  able,  if  headstrong,  men, 
and  it  continued  to  enjoy  home  rule  under  its  own  marmaer,  or 
great  steward  (the  equivalent  of  earlt  the  title  that  replaced  it), 
until  the  dawn  of  the  X3th  century,  when  as  an  entity  it  ceasnl 
to  exist.  With  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  power  of  the  marmaers 
David  I.  and  his  successors  colonized  the  seaboard  with  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Neverthdess,  from  time  to 
time  the  clansmen  and  their  chids  descended  from  their  fast- 
nesses and  plimdered  the  Laigh,  keeping  the  people  for  genera- 
tions in  a  state  of  panic.  Meanwhile,  the  Church  had  become 
a  civilizing  force.  In  XX07  Alexander  had  founded  the  see  of 
Moray  and  the  churches  of  Bimie,  Kinneddar  and  Spynie 
were  in  turn  the  cathedral  of  the  early  bishops,  until  in  x  a  24 
under  the  episcopate  of  Andrew  of  Moray  (de  Moravia) ,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Elgin  was  chosen  for  the  cathedraL 
Another  factor  that  drew  men  tc^ther  Was  the  strug^e  for 
independence.  In  Us  effort  to  stamp  out  Scottish  nationality 
Edward  I.  came  as  far  north  as  Elgin,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
days  in  July  X296,  and  whence  hd  issued  his  writ  for  the  pariia'^ 
ment  at  Berwick^  Wallace,  however,  had  no  doughtier  support  er 
than  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  and  Brace  recognixed  the 
assistance  he  had  recdved  from  the  men  of  the  north  by  erecting 
Moray  into  an  earidom  on  the  morrow  <d  Bannockbum  and 
bestowing  it  upon  Thomas  Randolph  (see  Moiay,  Thomas 
Randolph,  earl  or).  Hencdorward  the  history  of  the  county 
resolved  itself  in  the  main  into  matters  affecting  the  power  oif 
the  Church  and  the  ambitions  of  theMoray  dynasties.  The  Church 
accepted  the  Rdormation  peacduUy  if  not  with  gratitude. 
But  there  was  strife  between  Covenanters  and  the  adherents 
of  Episcopacy  until,  prelacy  itself  being  abolished  in  x68^  the 
bishopric  of  Moray  came  to  an  end  after  an  existence  of  581 
years.  (For  the  subsequent-  history  of'  the  earldom,  which 
was  successively  hdd  by  the  Randolphs,  the  Dunbars,  the 
Douj^ases,  the  ro3ral  Stewarts  and  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  Stewarts,  see  Muxxay  or  Moray,  earls  or.)  Other  ode- 
bratnl  Moray  families  who  played  a  more  or  less  strenuous 
part  in  kxral  politics  were  the  Gordons,  the  Grants  and  the  Duffs. 
Still,  national  affairs  occasionally  evoked  interest  in  Moray. 
In  Uie  civil  war  Montrose  ravaged  the  villages  which  stood 
for  the  Covenanters,  but  most  of  the  great  lairds  shifted  in  thdr 
dlegiance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  quite  indifferent 
to  the  dedining  fortunes  of  the  Stewarts.  Charies  IL  laixded 
at  Garmouth  on  the  3rd  of  July  X650  on  his  return  from  his  first 
exile  in  Holland,  but  hurried  southwards  to  try  the  yoke  of 
Presbytery.  The  fight  at  Cromdale  (May  day,  X690)  shattered 
the  Jacobite  cause,  for  the  efforts  in  xyxs  and  X745  were  too 
spasmodic  and  half-hearted  to  affect  the  loyalty  of  the  district 
to  Haxioverian  rule.  A  few  weeks  bdore  CuUoden  Prince  Charles 
Edward  stayed  in  Elgin  for  some  days,  and  a  month  afterwards 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  passed  through  the  town  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  and  administered  the  cotip  de  grdcf  to  the  Young  Pretender 
on  DrummoBsie  Moor. 

Twice  Elginshire  has  been  the  scene  of  catastrophes  without 
paralld  in  Scotland.    In  X694  the  barony  of  Culbin— a  fixte 
esUte,  with  a  rent  roll  in  money  and  kind  of  £6000  a  year,  belong- 
ing to  the  Kinnairds,  compxidng  3600  acres  of  land,  so  fertile 
that  it  was  called  the  Granary  of  Moray,  a  handsome  mansion, 
a  church  and  several  houses— was  buried  under  a  mass  of  sand 
in  a  storm  of  extraordinary  severity.    The  sandy  waste  measures 
3  m.  in  length  and  s  in  breadth,  andthe  sand,  exceedingly  fine 
and  Ught,  is  consUntly  shifting  and,  at  rare  intervals,  exposing 
traces  of  the  vanished  demesne.    This  wildemess  of  dome-shaped 
dunes  divided  by  a  loftier  ridge  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Forres. 
The  other  calamity  was  the  Moray  floods  of  the  and  and  3rd  of 
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ABCnMiSiQ.  'neFlndlioiBI««ej0f[.tbove[lKOrdiiiuylcv«l, 
iamidjuiig  an  •ret  el  lO  iq.  m.;  tbe  Divi«  nnc  40  fL.,  and  tbe 
Louie  daodcd  all  the  low  ground  uound  Elcin.  Tbc  Boodi  tore 
ilovB  bcidga  ukd  buUdingi,  4ud  oblitcntcd  fumi  utd  home- 


iMicnia  (Elgin,  1873 J. 

ELOON.  ilio  koown  u  Mauwa,  u  eitinci  volcana  in  Britiih 
Eaa.  Alfka,  cut  by  i*  N,  uid  34}°  E.,  lornung  1  vut  isalaied 
niu*  over  40  m.  in  diunetcr.  The  outer  ilopn  are  in  gnat 
'it  and  Kiiilh,  but  {all  nan 
D  diS>  arc  remarkable  for 

id  have  for  ago  urved  as  babilatioDi  lor  tbe 

The  higher  parts  slope  gradually  upwards  10  the  rim 

d  crater,  lyin^  lomevhat  north  of  the  centre  ol  (he  mass, 

uuriM  some  8  m.  in  diameter.    The  highnl  point  of  the 

Steep  spurs  sepatgtcd 


It  froi 


■riordinl 


(Uuough  Lake  Cboga) ,  south  snd  south-east  10  Victocil  Nyaau, 
•Dd  Donb-east  <o  LaJte  Rudolf  by  the  Turkwell,  the  head-stream 
of  wUcb  rise*  within  the  enter,  breaking  ihraugfa  a  deep  cleit 
is  ils  rim.  To  the  north-west  of  the  mountain  a  gnssy  plain, 
kwunpy  in  tbc  rains,  falls  towards  the  chain  ol  lakes  ending  in 
Cboca:  towards  the  north-easl  the  country  becomes  more 
and,  while  toward)  the  south  ii  is  well  wooded.  The  outer  slopes 
ars  clothed  in  their  upper  regions  with  dense  forest  formed  in 
put «( baobooa,  cqiedaJly  towards  the  south  and  west,  in  which 
dincuos)  iSte  raintsll  is  greater  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  slopes 
an  ciceptioDal]]'  fertile  on  the  west,  and  produce  bananas  in 
abondance.  On.  the  Dorth-ireM  and  north  the  region  between 
tooo  sad  ;ooo  It.  pOMeno  a  delightful  dimate,  and  is  well 
vatCKd  by  sUeami  of  ice-cold  water.  The  district  ol  Save  on 
tbc  pottb  is  ■  hallinf.pUce  for  Arab  and  Swahill  canvani  going 
oortlL  Ob  the  wctt  tbe  ilopes  are  daady  inhsbited  by  small 
BaMts-Negro  tribes,  who  style  tbeir  country  Masswa  (whence 
tbe  aitersative  name  for  the  mountain);  but  on  the  south  and 
BBCth  there  are  tribes  whicb  seem  akin  10  tbe  Csllas.  Of  these, 
tbe  best  known  m  [he  El-^onyl,  from  whom  the  name  Elgon  hu 
been  derived.  They  formerly  lived  almoM  entitety  in  the  caves, 
but  many  o(  them  have  desceudcd  (0  village)  at  the  fool  of  the 
■DOSBtaiTL  ElgoB  wu  Gnt  visited  In  iSis  by  Joseph  Thomson, 
■bo  brought  to  light  tbe  cave-dwelling)  on  the  southern  fsce. 
It  was  erased  from  Doilh  to  south,  and  its  enter  reached,  in 
iS^e  by  F.  J.  Jackson  aad  Ernest  Gedge,  while  the  first  Jovmey 
roond  it  was  made  by  C,  W.  Hobley  in  iS9«-  (K  Ha.) 

Hi  (Uebm  for  "high"?  I  Sam.  chaps,  l.-lv.],  a  member 
of  the  ancient  priesthood  founded  in  Egypt  (t  Sam.  I!.  37),  priest 
of  the  temple  of  Shiloh,  tbc  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  and  also 

offices,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  history  preserved 
to  OS  he  appears  in  tbe  weaknesi  of  ^itrerae  old  age,  unable 
to  contra]  the  petulance  and  npadty  of  his  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phiaehas, .  who  disgnced  the  sabctuary  and  disgusted  the 
people.  While  the  central  authority  was  thus  weakened,  the 
Philistines  advanced  against  Israel,  and  gained  a  complete 
victotyin  (he  great  battle  of  Ebeneier,  where  the  ark  was  taken, 
anid  Hophni  and  Pbioehas  slain.  On  hearing  the  news  Eli  fell 
fnMD  his  seat  aad  died.  In  a  passage  not  unlike  the  account  of 
tbc  birth  of  Benfamin  (Gen.  mv.  16  sqq.).  It  Is  added  that  the 
wife  of  Fhineha).  overwhelmed  at  the  Ins  of  the  ark  and  of  her 
innbaod,  died  is  child-Urtb,  naming  the  babe  Ithabod  (i  Sam. 


iv.  t9  sqq.}.  This  name,  vhid  populu  etymology  explained 
by  the  words  "  the  gloiy  is  removed  (or,  stronger, '  baidthed  '} 
from  Israel"  (cf.  Hos.  a,  ;),  should  perhaps  be  alleted  from 
I-iSiid  (as  though  "  not  ^OTy")  10  J6chebed  iy»kcial,  a  slight 
change  in  the  original),  the  name  which  tradition  also  gave  to 
(he  mother  of  Moses  (g-i.).  Alter  these  event)  the  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  appean  to  have  been  dcstniyed  (cl.  Jei.  viL  11,  uni. 
6,  9),  and  the  descendant)  of  Eli  witb  the  whole  of  thrir  clan  or 
"  father's  house  "  subsequently  appcarassettled  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
ixL  I,  udi.  II  sqq.,  cp.  liv.  3),  perhaps  in  the  Immediate 
neigbbourliaad  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  i.  ji).  In  tbe  massacre  ol  the 
clan  bySaul^and  tlie  subsequent  substitution  of  tbe  lurvivor 
Abiathar  by  Zadok  (i  Kings  ii.  17,  3;),  later  wrileia  saw  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecie*  of  judgment  which  was  said  to  have 
been  uttered  in  the  daya  of  EU  against  Ida  conupt  house  (t  Sam. 


17  )qq,  iL 


11  sqq.}.' 


See  further.  SAHuai.  Book)  op:  and  on  Eli  Ma  denendsnt  of  ■ 
LeviIeclaa[lSam.iii7)q.],seeLEViiu())).  W.R.S:  S.A.C.) 

SUilS,  ol  Cortona  (c.  1180-1113),  disciple  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  wss  bom  near  Aadsi,  about  iiSo,  of  the  working  dasa, 
but  became  schoolmaster  at  Assisi  and  then  notary  a(  Bologna. 
In  1 117  he  wuthe  head  ol  the  Fnndscan  miasion  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  1119  St  Francis  made  him  fiis  provincial  minisler 
of  Syria.  When  St  Francis  was  recalled  from  tbe  East  in  isio 
he  brought  Ebas  wilh  him.  Ellas  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
early  history  of  ihe  Franciscan  order  (see  Fhanchcani)  ;  Fnncis 
made  him  his  vtcat  general  in  ii>i;  and  he  was  the  pnciical 
acting  superior  of  the  order  till  Frands'  death  la  1116,  and  the 
real  superior  till  the  general  chapter  of  l>97.  This  chapter  did 
not  elect  him  minister  general,  but  that  of  1131  did;  at  the 
chapter  ol  1 139  he  was  deposed.  I>uring  these  years  he  erected 
Ihe  basilica  and  monastery  at  Assisi  which  were  entirely  his 
creation— be  coUecIcd  the  fund)  snd  carried  the  work  through, 
being  himself  the  builder  and  even  the  architect.  Eliaa  was  a 
man  of  citraotdiDaiy.atuUly,  the  friend  bolh  of  Gregory  IX. 
and  of  his  opponent  Frederick  IL  After  his  deposiiion  Eliaa 
joined  the  party  of  the  empetor  and  so  incurred  excommuriica. 
-     ■    '  ■         -  ■-'  imbaasador  to  Constantinople. 


rs  adhered  t< 


1  the  Church, 

and  died  in  iis],  having  le 
The  beet  sccounl  of  Eliai 

between  E^'and  Fnncis.  between  the  Sptrtillim  HrfKlinitl  and 
the  FirU  LiJ;  by  Thomas  of  Celaao;  Lenpp  and  Sabalicr  scceM 
the  hoHile  picture  given  by  Ihe  Stiml*m  ttrltcliaiai.  Bui  w* 
further  FaAKCis  at  Assist,  Saint,  ''^Note  on  Seurrei,"  and  esperi- 
ally  Ihe  articles  by  Goeli,  there  referred  to.  in  Ihe  Hiil.  VitMiIjairi- 
iitnyi.  There  is  a  good  article  on  Etias.  but  written  beloie  (he  new 
materials  had  been  produced,  in  Wetter  und  Wet[e,  KircktuUxim 
(ed.  i>.  (E.  C,  B.) 

BUAS,J0HM(l774'l84i),Welsh  Nonconformist  preacher  and 
rdoimcr,  was  bom  on  (be  snd  of  May  1774,  in  (he  parish  of 
Abcreich,  CanurvoMhire.  In  his  youth  he  came  under  the  inBu- 
ence  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  revival  and  became  a  preacher 
at  nineieen.  In  1799  he  married  and  settled  at  Llanfcchcll  in 
Anglesey,  giving  up  his  tnde  ss  a  weaver  10  became  a  small 
abopkeeper.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  increased,  and  under  (he 
direction  of  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  he  established  numerous 
Sunday  schools,  and  gave  and  securtd  considcnble  Welsh 
support  (0  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Ihe  Brilisfa  and  Fonign  Bible  Sodety  and  the  Religious  Trad 
Society.  On  Charles's  dealh  in  1814  he  became  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  Calvinblic  Methodist  Church,  and  the  stoiy  ol  Us 
life  is  simply  a  record  ol  marvellously  successful  preaching  tours. 
He  died  on  tbe  Sth  of  June  1841 ;  ten  thousand  people  aitended 
'his  funeral. 

•  On  the  old  news  relating  to  the  succe^on  of  the  priestt.  accord- 
iis  to  which  the  hlgh-pfiesihoDd  was  diverted  fi —  '*-'  '-"  -' 
Etur  and  Phinehai  into  ihat  of  Ithaniar,  ice  f 
OUriAim  Jiwiik  Ckatck,  aad  ed.,  p.  aM. 


«  Robertson  Sauth. 
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His  eloquence  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  known  as 
"  the  Welsh  Demosthenes."  His  strength  lay  in  his  intense 
conviction  of  an  intimate  connexion  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment and  in  his  power  of  dramatic  presentation.  As  an  ecclesi- 
astic he  was  not  so  successful;  he  helped  to  compile  his  church's. 
Confession  of  Faith  in  1823,  and  laid  great  stress  on  a  clause 
which  limited  the  scope  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  He 
was  a  stout  Tory  in  politics  and  had  many  friends  among 
the  Anglican  clergy;  he  opposed,  the  movement  for  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  published 
in  Welsh. 

ELIAS  LEVITA  (1469-1549),  Jewish  grammarian,  was  bom 
at  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  a  place  in  Bavaria  lying  between 
Nuremberg  and  Warzburg.    He  preferred  to  call  himsetf  "  Ashke- 
nazi,"  the  German,  and  bore  also  the  nickname  of  "  Bachur," 
the  youth  or  student,  which  latter  he  gave  as  title  to  his  Hebrew 
grammar.    Before  the  end  of  the  isth  century  he  went  to  Italy, 
which  thenceforth  remained  his  home.    He  lived  first  at  Padua, 
went  in  1509,  after  the  capture  of  this  town  by  the  army  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  to  Venice,  and  finally  in  15x3  to  Rome, 
where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  learned  general  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  the  future  cardinal  Egidio  dl  Viterbo,  whom  he  helped 
in  his  study  of  the  Kabbalah,  while  he  himself  was  inspired  by 
him  to  Uterary  work.    Tlie  storming  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527  compelled  Ellas  to  go  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  employed  as  corrector  in  the  printing-house  of 
Daniel  Bomberg.    In  the  years  1541  and  1542  he  lived  at  Isny, 
in  Southern  Wtirttemberg,  where  he  published  several  of  his 
writings  in  the  printing-house  of  the  learned  pastor  Paul  Fagiua. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Venice,  continuously  active 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  the  weakness  of  old  age.    His  monument 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Venice  boasts  of 
him  that  "  he  illuminated  the  darkness  of  grammar  and  turned 
it  into  light."    The  importance  of  Levita  rests  both  in  his 
numerous  writings  and  in  his  personal  activity.    In  the  remark- 
able period  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  and  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  to  its  language  an  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  Levita  who  furthered  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Christian 
circles  by  his  activity  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  writings.    To  his 
pupils  especially  belong  Sebastian  Minoter,  who  translated 
Lcvita's  grammatical  works  into  Latin,  also  George  de  Selve, 
bishop  of  Lavaur,  the  French  ambassador  in  Venice  (1536), 
who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Levita  an  invitation  from 
Francis  I.  to  come  to  Paris,  which  invitation,  however,  Levita  did 
not  accept.    Levita's  writings  on  Hebrew  grammar  {Bachur, 
a  text -book,   1518;  Harkaba,  an  explanation, '  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  irregular  word-forms;  a  Table  of   Paradigms; 
Pirke  Elijahu^  a  description— partly  metrical — of  phonetics,  and 
other  chapters  of  the  grammar,  zpo;  his  earliest  work,  a  Com- 
mentary on  Moses  Kimbi's  Hebrew  Grammar,  1508)  were  by 
reason  of  their  methodical  exposition,  their  clear  artictdation, 
their  avoidance  of  prolixity,  especially  suited  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.    Amongst  Levita's  other 
writings  is  the  first  dictionary  of  the  Targumim  {Mcturgemcn, 
1 541)  and  the  first  attempt  at  a  lexicon  in  which  much  of  the 
treasure  of  late  Hebrew  language  was  explained  {Tiskbi,  explana- 
tion of  7 1  a  new  Hebrew  vocables,  as  a  supplement  to  the  diction- 
aries of  David  Kimbi  and  Nathan  b.  Yebiel,  1542).    Scientifically 
most  valuable,  and  of  original  importance,  are  the  works  of  Levita 
on  the  Afassora;  his  Conc6rdance  to  the  Massora  (Sefer  Zikkronct 
completed  in  the  second  revision  1536),  of  which  hitherto  only  a 
small  part  has  been  published,  and  especially  his  most  celebrated 
book  Massoreth  Hamasoreth  (1538),  published  with  English 
translation  by  Chr.  D.  Ginsburg,  London,  1867.    This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  contents  and 
history  of  the  Massora.    By  his  criticism  of  the  Massora,  and 
especially  by  proving  that  the  punctuation  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  of  late  origin,  Levita  exerdsed  an  epoch-making 
influence.    Of  his  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  running 
commentary  on  David  Kimbi's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  (in 
the  Bomberg  editions  1545,  1546),  his  German  translation  of 


the  Psalms  (1545)  and  the  Bgha^Buch  (more  properly  Btuvchuch, 
a  German  recension  of  the  Italian  novel  Hittoria  di  Buaw 

d*  Antona,  1508). 

Of  the  literature  on  Levita  may  be  mentioned :  Y.  Levi,  Elia  Levita 
und  seine  Leistungpn  als  Grammaliker  (Breslau,  x888}:  W.  Bacher, 
"  E.  Levita's  wisaenschaftliche  Leistungen  "  in  Z.  tf.  2>.  ii.  G.  xliiL 
(1889).  p.  206-273.  .(W.  Ba.) 

BUB,  a  village  and  watering-place  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Pop.  687.  It  is  xo  m.  due 
S.  of  St  Andrews,  but  30  m.  disUnt  by  the  North  British  railway, 
which  makes  a  great  bend  by  following  the  coast.  Though  it 
retains  some  old  houses,  and  the  parish  church  dates  from  1639, 
EUe  is,  as  a  whole,  quite  modem  and  is  one  of  the  nSost  popular 
resorts  in  the  county  on  account  of  its  fine  golf  links  and  excellent 
bathing.  The  xoyal  burgh  of  Earisferry  (pop.  317)  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Elie,  which  it  adjoins  on  the  west.  Its  charter, 
granted  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  having  been  burned,  it  was  re- 
newed by  James  VI.  The  chief  structure  is  the  town  hall, 
which  is  modem  but  has  an  ancient  steeple.  The  place  derived 
its  name  from  its  use  by  the  earls  of  Fife  as  a  ferry  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  Haddington,  8  ffi.  distant.  -  Macduff's  cave  near  KJncraig 
Point  is  believed  traditionally  to  have  been  that  in  which  the 
thane  took  refuge  from  Macbeth.  Two  and  a  half  miles  north  is 
Balcarrcs  House,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  where  Lady 
Anne  Barnard  (1750-1825)  was  bom. 

&JE  DE  BEAUMONT,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  ARMAND  LOUIS 
LfiONCE  (1798-1874),  French  geologist,  was  bom  «t  Canon, 
in  Calvados,  on  the  a5th  of  September  1798.    He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyc6e  Henri  IV.  where  he  took  the  first  prise  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics;  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  where  he  stood 
first  at  the  exit  examination  in  18x9;  and  at  the  £oole  des 
Mines  (x8x9-x823),  where  he  began  to  sliow  a  decided  preference 
for  the  science  with  which  his  name  is  associated.    In  1823  he 
was  selected  along  with  Dufr6noy  by  Brochant  de  ViDiers, 
the  professor  of  geology  in  the  £cole  des  Mines,  to  accompany 
him  on  a  scientific  tour  to  England  and  Scotland,  in  ofder  to 
inspect  the  mining  and  metallurgical  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  to  study  the  principles  on  which  Greenough's 
geologiad  map  of  England  (x8ao)  had  been  prepared,  with  a  view 
to  the  constmction  of  a  similar  map  of  France.    In  1835  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  the  £colc  des  Mines,  in  succes- 
sion to  Brochant  de  Villiers,  whose  assistant  he  had  been  in  the 
duties  of  the  chair  since  1827.    He  held  the  oflice  of  engineer-in- 
chief  of  mines  in  France  from  1833  until  1847,  when  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general;    and  in  i86x   be  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Conseil-G^n^ral  des  Mines  and  a  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.    His  growing  scientific  reputation  secured 
his  election  to  the  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.    By  a  decree  of  the  president  he  was  made  a  senator  of 
France  in  1852,  and  on  the  death  of  Arago  OSSi)  he  was  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    £liede  Beau- 
mont's name  is  widely  known  to  geologists  in  connexion  with  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  ranges,  first  propounded  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829,  and  afterwards 
elaborated  in  his  Notice  sur  U  sysUme  des  nunUagncs  (3  vols., 
1852).    According  to  his  view,  all  mountain  ranges  parallel  to 
the  same  great  dide  of  the  earth  are  of  strictly  contemporaneous 
origin,  and  between  the  great  circles  a  relation  of  symmetry 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  pentagonal  rtseau.    An  elaborate  statement 
and  criticism  of  the  theory  was  given  in  his  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1853  by  William  Hopkins 
(Quart.  Journ,  Geol,  Soc.),    The  theory  has  not  found  general 
acceptance,  but  it  proved  of  great  value  to  geological  science, 
owing  to  the  extensive  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  mountain  ranges  which  its  author  made  in  endeavouring  to 
find  facts  to  support  it.    Probably,  however,  the  best  service 
£lie  de  Beaumont  rendered  to  science  was  in  connexion  with 
the  geological  map  of  France,  in. the  preparation  of  which  be 
had  the  leading  share.    During  this  period  £lie  de  Beaumont 
published  many  important  memoirs  on  the  geology  of  the  country. 
After  his  superannuation  at  the  £co]e  des  Mines  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  issue  of  the  detailed  maps  almost  until  his  death. 


ELIJAH 


wbkfa  occwned  at  Canon  on  the  aut  of  September  1874.    His 
academic  lectures  for  184^x844  were  published  in  2  vob.,  1845- 

1849,  under  the  title  Lefons  de  giologU  pfoiiqw. 

A  list  of  his  works  was  pttblisbed  in  tlic  Anm,  its  Mtttts,  voL  irii. 
1875.  P-aS^.  ,      , 

BLUAH  (a  Hebrew  name  meaning  "  Yah[weh]  is  God  ")» 
in  the  BiUe,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
an  abruptness  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and  work 
(i  Kings  zvii.x).^  The  first  and  most  important  part  of  his  career 
Ity  in  the  xdgn  of  Ahab,  tA  during  the  fint  half  of  the  9th  century 
B.C.  He  is  introduced  as  predicting  the  drought'  God  was  to 
send  upon  Israel  as  a  punishment  for  the  apostasy  into  which 
Ahab  had  been  kd  by  his  heathen  wife  JeiebeL  During  the 
first  portion  of  this  period  Elijah  found  a  refuge  by  the  brook 
Cheiith,  "  before  the  Jordan."  This  description  leaves  it  un- 
certain whether  the  brook  was  to  the  east  of  Jordan  in  Elijah's 
native  Gilead,  or— kss  probably--to  the  west  in  Samaria.  Here 
he  drank  oi  the  brook  and  was  fed  by  ravens,  who  night  and  morn- 
ing brou|{ht  him  bread  and  flesh.*  When  this  had  dried  up, 
the  prophet  betook  himself  to  Zarcphath,  a  Phoenician  town 
near  Sidon.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  met  the  widow  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  gathering  sticks  for  the  preparation  of  what  she 
behevcd  was  to  be  her  last  meal.  She  received  the  prophet  with 
boqpitafity,  diaring  with  him  her  all  but  exhausted  store,  in 
faith  oi  faia  promise  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  that  the 
supply  would  not  fail  so  long  as  the  drought  lasted.  During 
thk  period  her  son  died  and  was  miraculously  restored 
to  life  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  prophet  (i  Kings 
ivu.  8-24). 

Elijah  emciged  from  his  retirement  in  the  third  year,  when, 
the  famine  having  reached  its  worst,  Ahab  and  his  minister 
Obadiah  had  themselves  to  search  the  land  for  provender  for 
the  royal  stables.  To  the  latter  Elijah  suddenly  appeared,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  showing  himself  to  Ahab.  The  king 
met  Elijah  with  the  reproach  that  he  was  "the  troubler  of 
Israel,"  which  the  prophet  boldly  flung  back  upon  him  who  had 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  fdlowed  the 
Baalim.*  The  retort  was  accompanied  by  a  challenge — or  rather 
a  «^»wttMHMl — to  the  king  to  assemble  on  Mount  Carmet "  all 
Israel "  and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  BaaL  (The 
four  hundred  prophets  of  Asherah  have  been  added  later.)  From 
the  aUosion  to  an  "  altar  of  Jehovah  that  was  broken  'down  " 
(i  Kings  xviii.  30)  it  has  been  inferred  that  Carmd  was  an 
andent  sacred  plaoe.  (On  Mount  Carmel  and  Elijah's  connexion 
with  it  fai  history  and  tradition  see  Caucel.) 

The  scene  on  Carmel  is  perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  lifeof  Elijah, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  typical 
embodiment  for  all  time  of  the  conflict  between  superstition  and 
inie  idigion,  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  range  of  mere  individual 
biography  into  that  of  spiritual  symbolism,  and  It  has  accordingly 
fnmisbcd  at  once  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  religious  teacher  and 

1  The  text  b  uncertain.  According  to  the  LXX.,  he  was  a  native 
of  Tishbch  in  Gikad;  a  more  natural  reading.  Klottermann's 
coojectine  that  the  offpnal  name  of  his  home  was  Jabesh-Gikad 
n  attractive  trat  unmccwary.  Hu  appearance  in  the  narrative, 
Uke  Mckhiacdek.  *'  without  father,  without  mother  "  (Heb.  vii.  3), 
Bve  rwt  to  various  rabbinical  traditions,  such  as  that  he  was 
PhiaelaaSj  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  returned  to  earth,  or  that  he  was 
an  aagd  in  human  form. 

'  Its  duration  is  vaguely  stated;  from  Luke  iv.  25,  James  v.  17. 
«c  learn  that  it  lasted  three  yean  and  a  half;  but  aooording  to 
Phoenician  tradition  (Jos.  Ant.  vilL  13.  2)  only  one  year. 

*The  rationalistic  view  that  the  word  translated  "ravens** 
AottM  be  **  Arabians  '*  is  improbable.  Cheyne's  suggestion  that 
the  unknown  brook  Cherith  should  be  placed  to  the  south  of  Judah 
agrees  with  loaephus  Mn/.  viiL  13. 2, "  he  departed  into  the  southern 
fttxts  ")  and  with  I  Kings  sdx.^.  8;  *'  Jordan  "  ntiay  refer  to  another 
'     r,  if  it "  '  "  '^ 


.  be  not  a  gloas;  see  Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.,  s.v.  "  Cherith. 
*  The  sodden  introduction  of  Elijah  in  xvii.  i  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  commencement  o(  the  narrative 
had  Men  omitted  by  the  editor  of  xvi.  20  sqq.  Hence  we  are  not  told 
the  caoae  of  Ahab^  hostility  towards  Ojah,  nor  is  the  allusion  to 
Jcsfcbel's  misiaae  of  the  projphets  (xviii.  3, 13)  explained.  It  would 
appear  from  Obadiah'a  words  in  ver.  9  that  be  himself  was  in  fear  of 
h«  IHe.  Later  tradition  suppoaed  he  was  the  capuin  of  2  Kings  L  13, 
or  that  the  widow  of  a  Kings  iv.  I  had  been  hia  wife. 
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a  bf  ty  inspiration  for  the  artist.  The  false  prophets  were  allowed 
to  invoke  their  god  in  whatever  manner  they  pleased.  The  only 
interruption  came  in  the  mocking  encouragement  of  Elij^ 
(i  Kings  xviiL  27),  a  rare  instance  of  grim  sarcastic  humour 
occurring  in  the  Bible.  Its  effect  upon  the  false  prophets  was  to 
increase  their  frensy.  The  evening  came,*  and  the  god  had  made 
no  sign.  Elijah  now  stepped  forward  with  the  quiet  confidence 
and  dignity  that  became  the  prophet  and  representative  of  the 
true  («od.  All  Israel  is  represented  symbolically  in  the  twelve 
stones  with  which  he  built  the  altar;  and  the  water  which  he 
poured  upon  the  sacrifice  and  into  the  surrounding  trench  was 
apparently  desipied  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  fraudl  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  "  vain  repetitions  "  of  the  false  prophets  are 
the  simple  words  with  which  Elijah  makes  his  prayer  to  Yahweh. 
•Once  only,  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  knew  that  his 
prayer  would  be  answered,  he  invokes  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
The  answer  conies  at  once:  "  The  fire  of  the  Lord  ((«en.  xix.  24, 
Lev.  X.  2)  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  wood, 
and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench."  So  convincing  a  sign  was  irresistible;  aU  the 
people  fell  on  thehr  faces  and  acknowledged  Yahweh  as  the  true 
God.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
false  prophets,  slain  by  Elijah  beside  the  brook  Kishon  (xviii.  40). 
The  deed,  though  not  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament 
history,  stamps  the  peculiarly  vindi^ve  character  of  Elijah's 
prophetic  mission.* 

C>n  the  evening  of  the  day  that  had  witnessed  the  decisive 
contest,  Elijah  proceeded  once  more  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and 
there,  with  "  his  face  between  his  knees  "  (possibly  engaged 
in  the  prayer  referred  to  in  James  v.  17  sq.),  waited  for  the  long- 
looked-for  blessing.  His  servant,  sent  repeatedly  to  search  the 
sky  for  signs,  returned  the  seventh  time  reporting  a  little  cloud 
arising  out  of  the  sea  "  like  a  man's  hand."  The  Ay  was  speedily 
full  of  clouds  and  a  great  rain  was  falling  when  Ahab,  to  escape 
the  storm,  set  out  in  his  chariot  for  Jesred.  As  a  proof  of  Elijah's 
supernatural  power,  it  is  stated  that  the  prophet,  for  some 
unknown  object,  ran  before  the  chariot  to  the  entrance  of  Jesred, 
a  distance  of  at  least  x6  m.  On  being  told  what  had  taken  place, 
Jeaebel  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah  with  a  vow  that  ere  another 
day  had  passed  his  life  would  be  even  as  the  lives  of  the  i»ophets 
of  Baal,  ud  the  threat  was  enough  to  cause  him  to  take  to  instant 
fligjht  (xix.  x-3 ;  cp.  LXX.  in  v.  2).  The  first  stage  of  the  journey 
was  to  Beersheba,  on  the  southern  limits  ot  Judah.  Here  he 
left  his  servant  (according  to  old  Jewish  tradition,  the  widow's 
son  of  Zarephath,  afterwards  the  prophet  Jonah),  and  proceeded 
a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness.  Resting  under  a  solitary 
broom  bush  (a  kind  of  getusia),  he  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  pnyer  for  death.  By  another  of  those  many  miracu- 
lous interpositions  which  occur  in  his  history  he  was  twice  supplied 
with  food  and  drink,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  journeyed 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  untU  he  came  to  Horeb,  where  he 
lodged  in  a  cave.'  A  hole  "  just  large  enough  for  a  man's  body  " 
(Stanley),  immediately  below  the  summit  of  Jebd  MOsa,  is  still 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  cave  of  Elijah. 

If  the  scene  on  Carmel  is  the  grandest,  that  on  Horeb  b 
spiritually  the  most  profound  in  the  story  of  Elijah  (xix.  9  sqq.). 
Not  in  the  strong  wind  that  brake  the  rocks  in  pieces,  not  in  the 
earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  that 
followed  the  Lord  made  himself  known.  A  threefold  commission 
was  laid  upon  him:  he  was  to  return  to  Damascus  and  anoint 
Hazael  kixig  of  Syria;  he  was  to  anoint  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi, 

«  The  definition  of  time  by  the  suted  oblation  (xviiL  29,  36)  is 
very  noteworthy  (cp.  2  Kings  iiL  20). 

*  It  is  obvious  that  a  purely  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
great  um.  whereby  Jahweh  manifested  himself  would  be  out  of 

Elace.  But  there  is  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  lORnd  of  the 
indling  of  the  sacred  fire  and  the  igniting  of  the  "  thick  water  '* 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (2  Maoc  i.  i8-^6).  Elsewhere,  there  were 
saoed  fires  kindled  by  the  aid  of  magksl  invocations  (a.f .  Hypaepa. 
Pausanias  v.  27.  3). 

'Yahweh  is  here  suppoaed  to  have  his  seat  on  the  ancient 
mounutn.    "  It  was  the  Ck)d  of  the  Exodus  to  whom  he  appealed, 
the  ancient  King  of  Israel  in  the  journeyings  through  the  wilderness.' 
For  the  cave,  q>.  Ex.  xxxiiL  22, 
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iviDg  Horeb  and  procuding  northninli  along  the  doert 
mute  to  Dsmucui,  Elijah  met  Elulia  cogBgcd  at  the  plough 
probably  neat  Wis  iialivc  pLaa,  Abd-nichoUh,  ta  ihe  valley 
of  the  joidan,  end  by  the  syraboUcal  act  o!  caning  his  mantle 
upon  him,  consccnled  him  to  the  prophetic  office.  This  waa  the 
only  command  ol  ihe  three  which  he  [ulSUed  in  penon;  the  othci 
two  were  carried  out  by  hi>  lucceuor'  Alter  the  call  of  Elliha 
the  nairalivs  coDtiioi  do  notice  of  Eliish  for  levenl  yean, 
allhougfa  the  LXX..  by  placing  i  King!  (u.  before  ch.  )i., pro- 
ceed* at  once  to  the  tragic  itory  of  Naboth'i  vineyitd  (»ee 
He  i» 


life, 


hen  he  confroi 
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Wiihou 

any 
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tent 
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10  the  mesjengera  and  lelt  them  that,  for  this  morl  to  a  lalse 
god,  tbe  king  ahould  die.  The  eSect  of  hii  appearance  wai  such 
that  Ihey  turned  back  without  attempting  lo  fulfil  their  errand. 
Abaiish  dcspalcbed  a  captain  with  a  band  of  fifty  to  airni 
bim.  Tbcy  came  upon  Elijah  aeaied  on  "  the  mount,"— piob- 
tbly  Carmel,  Tbe  imperioua  lerms  in  which  he  was  summoned 
tocomedoirnwetcpunlsbcdbyhre  from  he&ven,which  descended 

11  the  bidding  ol  Dijah  and  conauined  the  whole  land.  A  second 
captain  and  fifiy  were  despatched,  behaved  in  a  aimilai  way, 
and  met  the  same  [ale.  The  leadei  ol  a  thiid  troop  took  a 
humbler  lone,  sued  for  mercy^  and  (Plained  it.  Elijah  then  went 
with  them  to  tbe  king,  but  only  to  repeal  before  his  lace  the  doom 

immediately  afterwards  fulfilled.  The  spirit!  even  the  style  ol 
this  narrative,  points  unmistakably  to  its  being  of  late  origin. 
It  shocks  the  moral  sense  with  its  sanguinary  character  more 


than,  perhaps,  ai 

The  only  m 
(>  Chronicle* 


er  Old  Ti 


lof  E 


to  Jehon 


oljeh, 


ph»t,  king  of  Judih.  The  chronologicaJ  difhculiie*  which  ate 
involved  suggest  that  the  Roating  traditions  of  thi*  great 
petsonality  were  easily  attached  to  well-known  namei  whether 
Miklly  contemponty  or  not.  It  was  before  the  death  ol 
Jeboshiphal  that  the  last  grand  iceae  in  Elijah's  tile  occurred 
(1  King*  ii.,  see  iii.  1).  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  with 
Elisha  at  one  of  the  prophetic  guild*  at  Gilgal.  His  approaching 
end  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  guilds  at  Bethel  and  Jericho, 

with  it,  and  to  by  a  last  miracle  pasted  over  on  dry  ground. 
When  Ihey  had  crossed  tbe  matter  desired  the  disciple  to  ask 

le  pining  bletsing.     The  request  for  a  double  portion  (I.e. 

■n..  .1 1 i,  ctetHy  DO  rebuke  to  an  impatient  prophet, 

K  kinfdoni  1^  bcaven  wai  10  be  built  up  by  (he 
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'The  Reoeraphleal  indi^lions  imply  that  in  one  account  the 
oumey  10  Danaaeus  and  the  anoiining  of  HaucI  and  Jehn  must 
lavelntervened.  and  wereomiiled  because  ■""'>"*  ■'^'^^■"'  "^^n^—* 
hete  acts  ID  EKiha  (1  King!  viii.  ji.)._    ]i 
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spirit  Elijah  chamcteriscd  at  a  hard  1 
to  giant  it  if  Elisha  should  see  him  wt 

pass,  as  thry  ttili  nenl  on  and  talked,  tha 

a  chariot  of  fire,  and  I 

asunderj  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirl 

(1  Kings  ii.  11),     It  it  scarcely  necessary  10  point  oul.  bowev«, 

that  through  the  figule  the  narrative  evidently  means  10  convey 

as  fact  that  EUjab  passed  Itom  earth,  not  by  the  gales  ol  death, 

but  by  mimculous  Imnslation-     Such  a  supernatural  dooe  Is  in 

perfect  harmony  with  a  career  into  every  stage  ol  which  the 

explanation  may  be  oQemi  ol  the  miraculous  element  in  Elijah'i 

lout  incidenli  only,  which  might  be  mere  exccetceuctt,  but  for 
a  series  of  miiacvdous  events  to  dotely  connected  and  ao  con- 
tinuous as  to  form  the  main  thread  of  the  hislon. 
and  lladition-     For  IhcEeneiat  belierthal  he  ihould  relum  for  the 

Anlkkrili,  l.i.,  and  the  ynMt  al^voL  v.  p.  T1&     In  Mahom^ 
medan  tradition  E1i>h  ia  the  cvenuting  youthful  d-Khidr  or  d- 
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,, •xlix.,  and  article  Huuw  Riusioh. 

tW.  R.S.;  aA-C.) 
ELIJAH  WIUIA,  or  ELijtB  beh  Solomon,  beat  known  a* 
the  G*ON  EujAH  or  Wuna  (1710-11797),  a  mted  Talmudiat 
who  hoveled  between  tbe  new  and  the  dd  ichooli  of  thought. 
Orthodoi  in  practice  and  leeling,  his  critical  treatment  of  tbe 
rabbinic  liletature  prepared  the  way  (or  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions ol  the  19th  century.     As  a  tocher  he  was  one  of  the  first 

lo  him  was  due  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  older  Midiaih  (f.e.) 
Id  (g.s.),  interest  in  which  had  beea 


cs  belore  his  til 
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vcJ'uRiiriautVrilingt'an  claiaified'in  the'/muk  EncydMiia.', 
IM.  (I-  A.) 

BUOT,  CHARLES  WILUAM  (iRm-  ),  American  educa- 
tionalist, the  son  ol  Samuel  Alkin*  Eliot  (i7QS~i8fii).  msyor  of 
Boston,  represenialive  in  Congress,  and  in  1841-1853  treasurer 
□I  Harvard,  was  bom  in  Boilon  on  the  10th  of  Maich  1SJ4. 
He  graduated  in  I  Ssj  at  Harvard  College,  where  be  was  tucces- 
Mvcly  tutor  (1854-1858)  and  assistant  professor  trf  choniitry 
(t85»-i8&j1-  He  studied  chcmistTy  and  foreign  educatioBal 
methods  io  Europe  in  1843-1865,  was  prolestor  of  analytical 
chemistiy  in  the  newly  eslablished  Mstsachutett*  lostitule  ot 
Technotogy  (1865-186(1),  although  absent  fourteen  months  in 
Europe  in  ig6;-i86S;  and  in  iS6g  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  Univeitily,  a  choice  remsikable  al  once  for  hit  youth 
and  his  being  a  layman  and  tcicntisL  With  Johns  Hopkini 
University.  Harvard,  in  hi*pre*idency,  led  in  (he  work  ol  efficient 
graduate  schools-  Its  eleclive  system,  which  hat  ^iread  far, 
although  not  originated  by  President  Eliot,  was  (horougbljr 
established  by  him,  and  is  only  one  ol  many  radical  changei 
which  he  championed  with  great  success.  The  taising  of  entrance 
nqultements,  which  led  lo  a  corresponding  raising  of  the 
standards  of  secondary  schools,  and  tbe  jnlroduction  of  an 

■  Underuood  io  Ecclci.  alvilL  u  (Heb.)  to  mean  that  Eliaha  «H 
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elemcat  of  choice  in  these  entmnce  requirements,  which  allowed 
a  limited  election  of  studies  to  secondary  pupils,  became  national 
tendencies  primarily  through  President  Eliot's  potent  influence. 
As  chairman  of  a  national  Committee  of  Ten  (1890)  on  secondary 
school  studies,  he  urged  the  abandonment  of  brief  disconnected 
"  information  *'  courses,  the  correlation  of  subjects  taught,  the 
equal  rank  in  college  requirements  of  subjects  in  which  equal 
time,  oonsecutiveness  and  concentration  were  demanded,  and 
a  more  thorough  study  of  English  composition;  and  to  a  large 
degree  be  secured  national  sanction  for  these  reforms  and  their 
working  out  by  experts  into  a  practicable  and  applicable  system. 
He  laboured  to  unify  the  entire  educational  system,  minimize 
prescription,  cast  out.  monotony,  and  introduce  freedom  and 
enthiBiasm;  and  he  emphasized  the  need  of  special  training  for 
special  work.  He  was  first  to  suggest  (1894)  co-operation  by 
colleges  in  holding  common  entrance  examinations  throughout 
the  oountiy,  and  it  was  largely  through  hise£Forts  that  sundards 
were  so  approximated  that  this  became  possible.  He  contended 
that  secondary  schoob  maintained  by  public  funds  should  shape 
their  courses  for  the  benefit  of  students  whose  education  goes  no 
further  than  such  high  schools,  and  not  be  mere  training  schools 
for  the  universities.  His  success  as  administrator  and  man  of 
affairs  and  as  an  educational  reformer  made  him  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  his  time,  in  whose  opinions  on  any  topic  the 
deepest  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  In  November 
190S  be  resigned  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  and  retired  from  the 
position  early  in  1909,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell.  In  December  1908  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

His  writings  include  The  Happy  Life  (1896);  Five  American 
Contributions  to  Cinlitalion,  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses 
(1897);  Educational  Reform,  Essays  and  Addresses  1860-1897 
(1898);  Mofe  Money  for  the  Public  Schools  (1903);  Pour 
American  Leaders  (1906),  chapters  on  Franklin,  Wadiington, 
Channing  and  Emeison;  University  Administration  (1908); 
and  with  F.  H.  Storer,  a  Compendious  Manual  of  Qualitatite 
Chemical  Analysis  (Boston,  1869;  many  times  reissued  and 
revised).  His  annual  reports  as  President  of  Harvard  were 
nouble  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education  in  America, 
and  he  delivered  numerous  public  addresses,  many  of  which  have 
bttn  reprinted. 

See  **  President  E!iot*s  AdminisCiatioo,**  by  different  hands,  a 
mremary  of  his  work  at  Harvard  in  1869-1894.  in  The  Harvard 
CradtmUs*  i/afmsiir.  vol.  2,  pp.  449-S04  (Boston.  MaaS.,  1894):  and 
E.  Kuhnemann.  Charles  W,  Ettoi,  President  qf  Harvard  (Boeton.1909). 

His  son,  Chakles  Euot  (1859-1897),  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  188 a,  studied  landscape  architecture  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
of  Harvard  and  in  Europe,  successfully  urged  the  incorporation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  (1891) 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commissk>n  (1892)  of  Boston, 
became  landscape  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
in  1892,  and  in  1893,  ^^^  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  J.  C.  Olmsted, 
formed  the  firm  of  Olmsted,  Oknsted  &  Eliot,  which  was  empk>yed 
hy  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
father,  Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  ArchiteU  (Boston,  1902). 

BUOT,  OEORO^  the  pen-name  of  the  famous  En^sh  writer, 
nte  Mary  Ann  (or  Marian)  Evans  (1819-1880),  afterwards  Mrs 
J.  W.  Cnsa,  bom  at  Arbury  Farm,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  a  2nd 
of  November  1819.  Her  father,  Robert  Evans,  was  the  agent 
of  Mr  Francis  Newdigate,  and  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the 
great  novelist's  life  were  spent  on  the  Arbury  estate.  She  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  education  at  respectable  schools  till  the  age 
of  seventeen,  whoi  her  mother's  death,  and  the  marriage  of  her 
ddcr  sister,  called  her  home  in  the  character  of  housekeeper. 
This,  though  it  must  have  sharpened  her  sense,  already  too  acute, 
of  responsibility,  was  an  immense  advantage  to  her  mind,  and, 
later,  to  her  career,  for,  delivered  from  the  tiresome  routine  of 
leaons  and  class- work,  she  was  able  to  work  without  pedantic 
iDtcrruptions  at  German,  Italian  and  music,  and  to  follow  her 
anusually  good  taste  in  reading.  The  life,  inasmuch  as  she  waa 
*■  sirl  still  in  her  teens,  was  no  doubt  monotonous,  even  unhappy. 
Just  as  Cardinal  Newman  felt,  with  such  different  results,  the 


sadness  and  chain  of  evangelical  influences  from  his  boyhood  till 
the  end  of  his  days,  so  Marian  Evans  was  subdued  all  through 
her  youth  by  a  severe  reUgious  training  which,  while  it  pinched 
her  mind  and  crushed  her  spirit,attracted  her  idealism  by  the  very 
hardness  of  its  perfect  counsels.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  when  Mr  Evans  moved  to  Coventry  in  1841, 
and  so  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  she  became 
much  interested  in  some  new  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Bray 
and  Mr  Charles  HennelL  Mr  Bray  had  literary  taste  and  wrote 
works  on  the  Education  of  the  Peelings,  the  Philosophy  of 
Necessity,  and  the  like.  Mr  Hennell  luid  published  in  1838 
An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity.  Miss  Evans, 
then  twenty-two,  absorbed  immediately  these  unexpected,  and, 
at  that  time,  daring  habits  of  thought.  So  compelling  was  the 
atmosphere  that  it  led  to  a  complete  change  in  her  opinions. 
Kind  in  her  affection,  she  was  relentless  in  argument.  She  refused 
to  go  to  church  (for  some  time,  at  least),  wrote  painful  letters 
to  a  former  governess — ^the  pious  Miss.  Lewis— and  barely 
avoided  an  irremediable  qturrd  with  her  father,  a  churchman 
of  the  old  school.  Here  was  rebellion  indeed.  But  rebels  come, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  provinces  where  petty  tyranny, 
exercised  by  small  souls,  show  the  scheme  of  the  universe  on 
the  meanest  possible  scale.  George  Eliot  was  never  orthodox 
again;  she  abandoned,  with  fierce  determination,  every  creed, 
and  although  she  passed,  later,  through  various  phases,  she  re- 
mained incessantly  a  rationalist  in  mattera  of  faith  and  in  all 
other  matters.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  she  wrote  admirably 
about  religion  and  religious  persons.  She  had  learnt  the  evangeli- 
cal point  of  view;  she  knew — none  better — the  strength  of 
ndigious  motives;  vulgar  doubts  of  this  fact  were  as  dutastcful 
to  her  as  they  were  to  another  eminent  writer,  to  whom  she  ref  en 
in  one  of  her  let  ten  (dated  1853)  as  "  a  Mr  Huxley,  who  was 
the  centre  of  interest"  at  some  "agreeable  evening."  Her 
books  abound  in  tributes  to  Christian  virtue,  and  one  of  her  own 
favourite  characten  was  Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede, 

She  undertook,  about  the  beginning  of  1844,  the  translation 
of  Strauss's  Leben.  Jesu.  This  work,  published  in  1846,  was 
considered  scholarly,  but  it  met,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
no  popular  success.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Evans  in  1 849,  she  went 
abroad  for  some  time,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  literary  ventures 
till  185 1,  when  she  accepted  the  assbtant-editonhip  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  For  a  while  she  had  lodgings  at  the  offices 
of  that  publication  in  the  Strand,  London.  She  wrote  several 
notable  papen,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  dtttinguished 
authon  of  that  period— among  them  Hetbeit  Spencer,  Carlyle, 
Harriet  Martii^au,  Francis  Newman  and  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Her  friendship  with  the  last-named  led  to  a  closer  relationship 
which  she  regarded  as  a  marriage.  Ajnong  the  many  criticisms 
passed  upon  this  step  (in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other  considera- 
tions, that  Lewes  had  a  wife  living  at  the  time),  no  one  has  denied 
her  courage  in  defying  the  law,  or  questioned  the  quality  of  her 
tact  in  a  singdarly  false  position.  Tliat  she  felt  the  deepest 
affection  for  Lewes  is  evident;  that  we  owe  the  devdopment 
of  her  genius  to  his  influence  and  constant  sympathy  is  all  but 
certain.  Yet  it  h  also  sure  that  what  she  gained  from  his  intimate 
companionship  was  heavily  paid  for  in  the  unceasing  conscious^ 
ness  that  most  people  thought  her  guilty  of  a  grave  mistake, 
and  found  her  written  words,  with  their  endorsement  of  tradi- 
tional morality,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  circumstances  pf 
her  private  life.  Doubts  of  her  suffering  in  this  respect  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  after  a  study  of  her  journal  and  lettera.  Stilted 
and  unnatural  as  these  are  to  a  tragic  degree,  one  can  read  well 
enough  between  the  lines,  and  also  in  the  elaborate  dedication 
of  each  manuscript  to  "  my  husband  "  (in  terms  of  the  strongest 
love),  tlu^  self-repression,  coupled  with  audacity,  does  not  make 
for  peace.  Her  sensitiveness  to  cri  tidsm  was  extreme ;  a  flippant 
paragraph  or  an  illiterate  review  with  regard  to  her  work  actually 
affected  her  for  days.  The  whole  history  of  her  union  with  Lewes 
is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  force  of  sheer  will— in  that  case 
partly  her  own  and  not  inconsiderably  his— over  a  nature 
essentially  unfitted  for  a  bold  stand  against  attacks.  At  first 
she  and  the  man  whom  she  had  described  "  as  a  sort  of  miniature 
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Mir&bean  in  appcannoe/'  went  abroad  to  Wdmar  and  Berlin, 
but  they  returaed  to  England  the  same  year  and  settled,  after 
several  moves,  in  lodgings  at  East  Sheen; 

In  1854  she  published  The  Bsscnu  of  CkrisUamUy,  a  translation 
from  Fcuerbach,  a  philosopher  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced 
by  Charks  Bray.  During  1855  she  translated  Spinoza's  EtkicSt 
wrote  articles  for  the  Ltader^  the  WeslmintUr  Review,  and  the 
Saturday  Renew— ^hta.  a  new  thing.  It  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing year  that  she  attempted  the  writing  of  fiction,  and  produced 
The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverond  Amos  Barton— tbt  first  of  the 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  These,  published  in  Blackwood*s  Maganne, 
were  issued  in  two  volumes  in  1858.  The  press  in  general  ex- 
tended a  languid  welcome  to  this  work,  and  although  the  author 
received  much  encouragement  from  private  sources,  notably 
from  Charles  Dickens,  the  critics  were  mostly  non-committal, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede  in  1859  that 
enthusiasm  was  attracted  to  the  quality  of  the  earlier  production. 
Adam  Bede,  in  the  judgment  of  many  Geoige  Eliot's  masterpiece, 
met  with  a  success  (in  her  own  words)  "  triumphantly  b^ond 
anjTthing  she  had  dreamed  of."  In  x86o  appeared  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss.  After  the  sensational  good  forttme  of  Adam  Bede, 
the  criticism  applied  to  the  new  novel  seems  to  have  been 
disappointing.  We  find  Miss  Evans  tclUng  her  publisher  that 
"  she  does  not  wish  to  see  any  newspaper  articks."  But  the 
book  made  its  way,  and  prepared  an  ever-growing  army  of  readers 
for  Silas  Mamer  (x86x),  Romola  (1862-1863),  and  Fdtx  HoU 
(x866). 

Silas  Mamer  shows  a  reversion  to  her  eariy  manner— the 
manner  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  lAfe.  Romola,  which  is  what  is 
called  an  historical  novel,  owes  it  vitality- not  to  the  portraits  of 
Savonarola  or  of  the  heroine,  or  to  its  vigorous  pictures  of 
Flormtine  life  in  the  X5th  century,  but  to  its  superb  presentment 
of  the  treacherous,  handsome  Tito  Melema,  who  belongs  not  to 
any  one  period  but  to  every  generation.  Felix  HoU,  a  novel 
dealing  with  political  questions,  is  strained  by  a  painfulness 
too  severe  for  any  reader's  pleasure.  Where  other  eminent 
authors  have  produced  mechanical  books,  or  books  which  were 
mere  repetitions  of  their  most  popular  effort,  she  erred  only 
on  the  side  of  the  ponderous  aiid  the  distressing.  Felix  Heil 
is  both,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  her  iu>vcls  which  lacks  an  un- 
forgettable human  note.  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (x868),  a  drama 
in  blank  verse,  received  more  public  response  than  most  com- 
positions of  the  kind  executed  by  those  connected  with  the  drama 
or  with  poetry  only;  and  she  published  in  1874  another  volume 
of  verses,  The  Legend  ofJubal  and  other  Poems. 

Any  depression  which  the  author  may  have  felt  with  regard 
to  the  faults  found  with  some  of  the  last-named  books  was 
completely  cured  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Middlemarch  (1872). 
This  profound  study  of  certain  types  of  English  character  was 
supreme  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  and  it  remains  supreme,  of  its 
school,  in  European  literature.  Thackeray  is  brilliant;  Tolstoi 
is  vivid  to  a  point  where  life-likeness  overwhelms  any  considera- 
tion of  art;  Balzac  created  a  whole  world;  George  Eliot  did  not 
create,  but  her  exposition  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  minds 
of  her  day  is  a  masterpiece  of  scientific  psycholqsy.  Damd 
Deronda  (1876),  a  production  on  the  same  lines,  was  less  satis- 
factory. It  exhibited  the  same  human  insight,  the  passionate 
earnestness,  the  insinuated  special  pleading  for  hard  cases,  the 
same  intellectual  strength,  but  the  subject  was  unwieldy,  almost 
forbidding,  and,  as  a  result,  the  novel,  in  spite  of  its  distinc- 
tion, has  never  been  thoroughly  liked.  The  death  of  Mr  Lewes 
in  1878  was  also  the  death-blow  to  her  artistic  vitality.  She 
corrected  the  proofs  of  Theophraslus  Snch  (a  collection  of  essays), 
but  she  wrote  no  more.  About  two  years  later,  however,  she 
mftrried  Mr  J.  W.  Cross,  a  gentleman  whose  friendship  was 
especially  congenial  to  a  temperament  so  abnormally  dependent 
on  affectionate  undcrsunding  as  George  Eliot's.  But  she  never 
really  recovered  from  her  shock  at  the  loss  of  George  Lewes,  and 
died  at  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  on  the  22nd  of  December  x88o. 

No  right  estimate  of  her,  whether  as  a  woman,  an  artist  or  a 
philosopher,  can  be  formed  without  a  steady  recollection  of  her 
infinite  capadty  for  mental  suffering,  and  her  need  of  human 


support.  The  statement  that  there  is  no  sex  in  genius,  b  on  the 
face  of  it,  absurd.  Geoige  Sand,  certainly  the  moat  independent 
and  dsialing  of  all  women  authors,  neither  fdt,  nor  wrote,  nor 
thought  as  a  man.  Saint  Teresa,  another  great  writer  on  a 
totally  different  plane,  was  pre-eminently  feminine  in  every 
word  and  idea.  George  Eliot,  less  reckless,  leas  romantic  than 
the  Frenchwoman,  less  spiritual  than  the  Spanish  saint,  waa  nsore 
masculine  in  style  thisn  either;  but  her  outlook  waa  not,  for  a 
moment,  the  man's  outlook;  her  sincerity,  with  ita  odd  reserves, 
was  not  quite  the  same  as  a  man's  sixioerity,  nor  waa  her  humonr 
that  genial,  broad,  unequivocal  humour  which  is  peculiariy 
virile.  Hexs  approximated,  curiously  enou^,  to  the  satire  oif 
Jane  Austen,  both  for  its  irony  ai^  its  application  to  little 
everyday  affairs.  Men's  humour,  in  its  classic  manifestations, 
is  on  the  heroic  rather  than  on  the  average  scale:  it  b  for  the 
uncommon  sittiations,  not  for  the  daily  tea-table. 

Her  method  of  attackiiag  a  subject  shows  the  influence  of  Jane 
Austen,  especially  in  parts  of  Middlemarch;  one  can  detect  also 
the  stronger  influence  of  Mxs  Gaskell,  of  Charioite  BxontS,  and 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  was,  however,  but  an  influence,  aiid  no 
more  than  a  man  writer,  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  might  have  absorbed  from  a  study  oi 
these  women  iu>velists.  One  often  hears  that  she  b  not  artistic ; 
that  her  characterization  b  less  dbtinct  than  Jane  Austen's; 
that  she  telb  more  than  should  be  known  of  her  heroes  and 
heroines.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Jane  Austen  dealt 
with  familiar  domestic  types,  whereas  (^eoige  Eliot  excelled 
in  the  presentation  of  extraordinary  soub.  One  woman  drew 
membets  of  pdite  society  with  correct  notions,  while  the  other 
woman  depicted  social  rebeb  with  ideas  and  ideals.  In  every 
one  of  George  Eliot's  books,  the  protagonbts,  tortured  by  dreams 
of  perfection,  are  in  revolt  against  the  prudent  oompfomiscs 
of  the  woridly.  All  through  her  stories,  one  hears  the  daah  of 
"  the  heroic  for  earth  too  high,"  and  the  desperate  phUoaophy, 
disguised  it  b  true,  of  Omar  Khayyam.  In  her  day,  ^corean- 
bm  had  not  reached  the  life  of  the  people,  nor  passed  into  the 
education  of  the  mob.  Few  dared  to  confess  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  whether  real  or  imagined,  was  the  aim  of  mankind. 
The  charm  of  Jane  Austen  b  the  charm  of  the  untroubled  and 
well-to-do  materialbt,  who  sees  in  a  rich  marriage,  a  oomfortablc 
house,  carriages  and  an  assured  income  the  best  to  strive  for; 
and  in  a  fickle  lover  of  either  sex  or  the  loss  of  money  the  severest 
calamities  which  can  befall  the  human  spirit.  Jane  Austen 
despised  the  greater  number  of  her  characters:  George  Eliot 
suffered  with  each  of  hers.  Here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  reason 
why  she  b  accused  of  being  inartbtic  She  could  not  be  im- 
personal. 

Again,  George  EUot  was  a  little  scornful  to  those  of  both  sexes 
who  had  neither  special  missions  nor  the  consciousness  of  thb 
deprivation.  Men  are  seldom  in  favour  of  missions  in  any  field. 
She  demanded,  too  strenuously  from  the  very  beginning,  an 
aim,  more  or  less  altrubtic,  from  every  individual;  and  as  she 
advanced  in  life  thb  claim  became  the  more  imperative,  till 
at  last  it  overpowered  her  art,  and  transformed  a  great  delineator 
of  huxnanity  into  an  eloquent  observer  with  far  too  many  personal 
prejudices.  But  she  was  altogether  free  from  cym'cbm,  bitter- 
ness, or  the  least  tendency  to  pride  of  intellect.  She  suffered 
from  bodily  weakness  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  axKl,  but  for  an 
extraordinary  mental  health — ^inherited  from  the  fine  yeoman 
stock  from  which  she  sprang — it  b  impossible  that  she  ooM  have 
retained,  at  all  times,  so  sane  a  view  of  human  conduct,  or  been 
the  least  sentimental  among  women  writers  of  the  first  rank — 
theone  wholly  without  morbidity  in  any  disguise.  The  accumula- 
tion of  mere  book  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  the  friction  of  a  life 
spent  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  drove  Geoige  Eliot 
at  last  to  write  ai  a  specialbt  for  specialbts:  joy  was  lost  in  the 
consuming  desire  for  strict  accurscy:  her  genius  became  more 
and  more  specubtive,  less  and  las  emotional.  The  highly 
trained  brain  supprosed  the  impubive  heart,*— the  heart 
described  with  such  candour  and  pathos  as  Maggie  TuDlver'a 
in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  For  thb  reason— chiefly  because 
philosophy  b  popuUrly  assocbted  with  inactive  depression, 
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vbeicas  human  nature  is  hdd  to  be  eternally  eshiUurating— her 
later  works  have  not' received  so  much  praise  as  her  earlier 
productions.  But  one  has  only  to  compare  Romola  or  Dartid 
Dtronia  with  the  compositions  of  any  author  except  herself  to 
realise  the  greatness  of  her  designs,  and  the  astonishing  gifts 
brought  to  their  final  accomplishment. 


See  also  the  Lt/tr  0/  Ccotm  EXiot,  edited  by  J.  W.  Cross  (3  vols.. 
1SS5-1887);  Ctertji  Elioi,  Sv  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  the  "English 
Men  of  Letters  "  aeries  (190a} ;  by  OKsr  Browning, "  Great  Writers" 


I  (1890),  with  a  bibltopaphy  by  J.  P.  Anderson;  by  Mathilde 
Biiad,  **  Eminent  Women  '  senes,  a  hew  edition  oi  which  also 
contams  a  bibtiogrsphy  (Boston,  Mass.,  1904).         (P.  M.  T.  C) 

BUOT,  SIB  JOHN  (x59a-z632),  English  statesman,  son  of 
Richard  Eliot,  a  member  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  lately 
fettled  in  Cornwall,  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  at  Port  Eliot 
in  Cornwall  in  x  59a.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
on  the  4th  of  December  Z607,  and  leaving  the  university  after  a 
residence  of  three  years  he  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 
He  also  spent  some  months  travelling  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  company,  for  part  of  the  time,  with  young  George 
ViUkTS,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  began  his  parliamentary  career  as  member  for  St 
Germans  in  the  *'  addled  parliament "  of  16x4.  In  16x8  he  was 
knighted,  and  next  year  through  the  patronage  of  Buckingham 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  with 
large  powers  for  the  defence  and  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
county.  It  was  not  long  before  the  characteristic  energy  with 
which  he  performed  the  duties  in  his  office  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties. After  many  attempts,  in  1623  he  succeeded  by  a  clever 
but  dangerous  manoeuvre  in  entrapping  the  famous  pirate 
John  Nutt,  who  had  for  years  infested  the  southern  coast, 
infficting  immmvi  damage  upon  En^ish  commerce.  The 
issoie  is  noteworthy.  The  pirate,  having  a  powerful  protector 
at  court  in  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  state,  was 
pardoned;  while  the  vice-admiral,  upon  charges  which  could 
not  be  substantiated,  was  flung  into  the  Marshalsca,  and  detained 
there  nearly  four  months. 

A  few  wedts  after  his  release  Eliot  was  dected  member  of 
parliament  for  Newport  (February  1624).  On  the  ayth  of 
February  he  delivered  his  first  speech,  in  which  he  at  once 
revealed  his  great  powos  as  an  orator,  demanding  boldly  that 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  pariiament,  repudiated  by  James  I. 
in  the  former  parliament,  should  be  secured.  In  the  ^t  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.,  in  x6a5,  he  urged  the  enforcement  of  the 
lavs  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Meanwhile  he  had  continued 
the  friend  and  suiqx>rter  of  Buckingham  and  greatly  approved 
ot  the  war  with  SpaizL  Burkingham's  incompetence,  however, 
and  the  bad  faith  with  which  both  he  and  the  king  continued 
to  treat  the  parliament,  alienated  Eliot  completdy  from  the 
adminiatratioxL  -  Distrust  of  his  former  friend  quickly  grew  in 
Eliot's  exdtable  mind  to  a  certainty  of  his  criminal  ambition 
and  treason  to  his  country.  .  Returned  to  the  parliament  of 
i6a6  as  member  for  St  Germans,  he  found  himself,  in  the  absence 
of  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition  whom  the  king  had  secured 
by  nominating  them  sbniffs,  the  leader  of  the  House.  He 
immediately  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  recent  disaster  at 
Cadis.  On  the  a/th  of  March  he  made  an  open  and  daring 
attack  upon  Buckingham  and  his  evil  administratiozL  He  was 
not  intimidated  by  the  king's  threatening  intervention  on  the 
agth,  and  persuaded  the  House  to  dder  the  actual  grant  of  the 
sobskiies  and  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  .the  king,  declaring  its 
r^ht  to  eraminft  the  conduct  of  ministers.  On  the  8th  of  May 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  who  carried  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment to  the  Lords,  and  on  the  zoth  he  delivered  the  charges 
acainst  him,  comparing  him  in  the  course  of  his  q>eechtoSejanus. 
Next  day  Eliot  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the  Commons  declin- 
ing to  proceed  with  business  as  long  as  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  (who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him)  were  in  confinement, 
they  were  rdeased,  and  pariiament  was  dissolved  on  the  x  5th 
ol  Jnne.  •  Eliot  was  immediatdy  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
TifT  admfrsl  of  Devon,  and  in  X627  he  was  agsin  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  pay  a  forced  loan,  but  liberated  shortly  before  the 
■imwhling  of  the  parliament  of  x6a8,  to  which  he  was  returned 


as  member  for  Cornwall  He  joined  in  the  resistance  now 
organised  to  arbitrary  taxation,  was  foremost  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  continued  his  outspoken  censure  of 
Buckingham,  and  after  the  latter's  assassination  in  August,  led 
the  attack  in  the  session  of  1629  on  the  ritualists  and  Arminians. 

In  February  the  great  question  of  the  right  of  the  king  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  came  up  for  discussion;  and  on  the  king 
ordering  an  adjournment  of  parliament,  the  speaker.  Sir  John 
Finch,  was  held  down  in  the  chair  while  Eliot's  resolutions 
against  illegal  taxation  and  iimovations  in  religion  were  read 
to  the  House  by  Holies  iq.9.).  In  consequence,  Eliot,  with  eight 
other  members,  was  imprisoned  on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  Tower. 
He  rdused  to  answer  in  his  examination,  relying  on  his  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  on  the  29th  of  October  was  removed  to  the 
Marshalsea.  On  the  26th  of  January  he  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  king's  bench,  with  Holies  and  Valentine,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  con^iracy  to  resist  the  king's  order,  and  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  he  was  fined  £2000 
and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure  and  till 
he  had  made  submission.  This  he  steadfastly  refused.  While 
some  of  the  prisoners  appear  to  have  had  certain  liberty  allowed 
to  them,  Eliot's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was  made  exceptionally 
severe.  Charles's  anger  had  been  from  the  first  directed  chiefly 
against  him,  not  only  as  his  own  political  antagonist  but  as  the 
prosecutor  and  bitter  enemy  of  Buckingham;  "  an  outlawed 
man,"  he  described  him,  "desperate  in  mind  and  fortune." 

EUot  languished  in  prison  for  some  time,  during  which  he 
wrote  several  works,  his  Negotium  posierorum,  an  account  of  the 
parliament  in  X625;  The  Monarckie  of  Man,  a  political  treatise; 
De  jure  majestaiis,  a  PolUUal  Treatise  of  Government;  and 
An  Apohgyfor  SocrateSt  his  own  defence.  In  the  spring  of  163  a 
he  fdl  into  a  decline.  In  October  he  petitioned  Charles  for  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  country,  but  leave  could  only  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  submission,  and  was  finally  refused.  -  He  died  on 
the  ayth  of  November  x63a.  When  his  son  requested  permission 
to  move  the  body  to  Port  Eliot,  Charles,  whose  resentment  still 
survived,  returned  the  curt  refusal:  "Let  Sir  John  Eliot  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died."  The  manner 
of  Eliot's  death,  not  without  suspicion  of  foul  play,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  king's  implacabih'ty  and  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  had  more  effect,  probably,  than  any 
other  single  inddent  in  embittering  and  predpitating  the  dispute 
between  king  and  parliament;  and  the  tragic  sacrifice  of  a  man 
so  gifted  and  patriotic,  and  actuated  originaUy  by  no  antagonistic 
feeling  against  the  monarchy  or  the  church,  is  the  surest  con- 
demnation of  the  king's  policy  and  administration.  Eliot  was 
essentially  a  great  orator,  inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  high 
ideals,  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  by  his 
doquence,  but,  like  Chatham  afterwards,  he  had  not  only  the 
gifts  but  the  failings  of  the  orator,  was  incapable  of  well-reasoned 
and  balanced  judgment,  and,  though  one  of  the  greatest  person- 
alities of  the  time,  was  inferior  to  Pym  both  as  a  party  leader  and 
as  a  statesman. 

Eliot  married  Rhadagund,  daughter  of  Richard  (Sedie  of 
Trebursye  in  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  from  the 
3roungest  of  whom  Nicholas  the  present  earl  of  St  Germans  is 
descended,  and  four  daughters. 

The  £tf#  of  Sir  J.  Bliol,  by  J.  Forater  (1864).  is  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  Gardiner's  History  of  Engfand,  vols,  v.-vii.,  and  the 
artide  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  by  the  same  author.  Eliot's  writings, 
together  with  his  Letter-Book,  have  been  edited  by  Dr  Grosart. 

BUOT,  JOHN  (1604^x690),  American  colonial  dergyman, 
known  as  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  was  bom  probably  at 
Widford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  where  he  was  baptised  on  the 
5th  of  August  1604.  He  was  the  son  of  Bennett  Eliot,  a  middle- 
class  farmer.  Little  is  kxiown  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
except  that  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  X  6a  2.  It  seems  probable  that  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  there  is  nothing  definitely  known 
of  him  until  X629-X630,  when  he  became  an  usher  or  assistant 
at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  at  Little  Baddow, 
scar  Chelmsford.  The  influence  of  Hooker  apparently  determined 
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him  to  become  a  Puritan,  but  his  connexion  with  the  school 
ceased  in  1630,  when  Laud's  persecutions  drove  Hooker  into 
exile.  The  realization  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  non- 
conforming clergyman  in  England  undoubtedly  determined  Eliot 
to  emigrate  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1631,  where  he  settled 
first  at  Boston,  assisting  for  a  time  at  the  First  Church.  In 
November  1632  he  became  "  teacher  "  to  the  church  at  Roxbuiy, 
with  which  his  connexion  lasted  until  his  death.  .  There  he 
married  Hannah  Mulford,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  in 
England,  and  who  became  his  constant  helper.  In  the  care  of 
the  Roxbury  church  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  Wdde  from 
1632  to  1641,  with  Samuel  Danforth  (X636-Z674)  from  1649  to 
1674,  and  with  Nehemiah  Walter  (1663-1750)  from  x688  to  1690. 

Inspired  with  the  idea  of  converting  the  Indians,  his  first  step 
was  to  perfect  himself  in  their  dialects,  which  he  did  by  the 
assistance  of  a  young  Indian,  whom  he  received  into  his  home. 
With  his  aid  he  translated  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.-  He  first  successfully  preached  to  the  Indians  in  their 
own  tongue  at  Nonantum  (Newton)  in  October  1646.  At  the 
third  meeting  several  Indians  declared  themselves  converted, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  many  others.  *  Eliot  induced  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  to  set  aside  land  for  their  residence, 
the  same  body  also  voting  him  £10  to  prosecute  the  work,  and 
directing  that  two  clergymen  be  annually  elected  by  the  deigy 
as  preachers  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  the  success  of  Eliot's 
endeavours  became  known,  the  necessary  funds  flowed  in  upon 
him  from  private  sources  in  both  Old  and  New  England.  In 
July  1649  pariiament  incorporated  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  which  henceforth  sup- 
ported and  directed  the  work  inaugurated  by  Eliot.  The  first 
appeal  for  aid  brought  contributions  of  £11,000.  In  X651  the 
Christian  Indian  town  founded  by  Eliot  was  removed  from 
Nonantum  to  Natick,  where  residences,  a  meeting-house,  and  a 
school-house  were  erected,  and  where  Eliot  preached,  when  able, 
once  in  every  two  weeks  as  long  as  6e  lived.  To  this  community 
Eliot  applied  a  plan  of  government  by  means  of  tens,  fifties 
and  hundreds,  which  he  subsequently  advocated  as  suitable  for 
all  England.  Eliot's  missionary  labours  encouraged  others  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  ■  A  second  town  under  his  direction  was 
established  at  Ponkapog  (Stoughton)  in  1654,  in  which  he  had 
the  assistance  of  Daniel  Gookin  (c.  1 6 1 3-1687) .  I^  success  was 
duplicated  in  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  by  the  Mayhews, 
and  by  1674  the  unofficial  census  of  the  "  praying  Indians  " 
numbered  4000.  King  Philip's  War  (1675-76)  was  a  sUggering 
blow  to  all  missionary  enterprise;  and  although  few  of  the 
converted  Indians  proved  disloyal,  it  was  some  years  before 
adequate  support  could  again  be  enlisted.  Yet  at  Eliot's 
death,  which  occurred  at  Roxbury  on  the  21st  of  May  1690,  the 
missions  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  that  the 
results  of  his  labours  were  not  permanent  was  due  only  to  the 
racial  traits  of  the  New  England  tribes. 

Of  wider  influence  and  more  lasting  value  than  his  personal 
labours  as  a  missionary  was  Eliot's  work  as  a  translator  of  the 
Bible  and  various  religious  works  into  the  Massachusetts  dialect 
of  the  Algonquian  language.  The  first  work  completed  was 
the  CaUckism,  published  in  1653  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Several 
years  elapsed  before  Eliot  completed  his  task  of  translating 
the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  was  at  last  issued  in  i66z, 
and  the  Old  Testament  followed  two  years  later..  The 
New  Testament  was  bound  with  it,  and  thus  the.  whole 
Bible  was  completed.  To  it  were  added  a  Catechism  and  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  title  of  this  Bible,  now  a 
great  rarity,  is  Mamussee  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up-BiUum  God 
naneeswe  Nukkone  TcstamerU  kch  wonk  Wusku  Testament-Ne 
qucskkinnumuk  nashpe  WuUinneumoh  Christ  nok  assootoesU 
John  Eliot]  literaUy  translated,  "  The  Whole  Holy  His-Bible 
God,  both  Old  Testament  and  also  New  Tesument.  This 
turned  by  the-servant-of-Christ,  who  is  called  John  Eliot." 

This  book  was  printed  in  1663  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Samuel 
Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America.    In  1685  appeared  a  second  edition,  in  the  preparation 


of  which  Eliot  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  (1640-1699). 
the  younger,  of  Plymouth,  who  also  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tongue. 

Besides  his  Bible,  Eliot  published  at  Cambridge  in  1664  a 
translation  of  Baxter's  CaU  to  the  Unconterted^  and  in  1665  an 
abridged  translation  of  Bishop  Bayly's  PraUice  of  Piety.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  sons  he  completed  (1664)  bis  well-known 
Indian  Grammar  Begun,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1666.  It  was  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Indian  Primer,  comprising 
an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a  translation  of  the 
Larger  Catechism,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1669,  and  was 
reprinted  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Mr  John  Small 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1877.  In  167 1  EUot  printed 
in  English  a  h'ttle  volume  entitled  Indian  Dialogues,  followed  in 
1672  by  his  LDg}ch  Primer,  both  of  which  were  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians  in  English.  His  last  translation  was 
Thomas  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert,  completed  and  published  by 
Grindal  Rawson  in  1689.  Eliot's  literary  activity,  however, 
extended  into  other  fields  than  that  of  Indian  instruction.  He 
was,  with  Richard  Mather,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Booh  (1640).  Several  tracts  written  wholly  or  in  part  by  him  in 
the  nature  of  reports  to  the  society  which  supported  his  missions 
were  published  at  various  times  in  England.  In  1660  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  treatise  on  government  entitled  The  Christian 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  found  the  ideal  of  government  in 
the  andent  Jewish  state,  and  proposed  the  reorganization  of  the 
English  government  on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  subdivision  of 
the  inhabitants.  His  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (1678)  was  a  life 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bibliography. — ^An  account  of  Eliot's  life  and  work  is  contained 
in  Williston  Walker's  Ten  New  England  Leaders  (New  York,  190 1). 
There  is  a  "  Life  of  John  Eliot,"  by  Convers  Francu.  in  Sparks' 
American  Biography,  vol.  v.  (New  York,  185^):  another  by  N. 
Adams  (Boston,  1847);  and  a  sketch  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia 
(London,  1702).  For  a  good  account  of  his  publications  in  the  Indiaa 
language  see  the  chapter  on  "  The  Indian  Tongue  and  its  Litera- 
ture." by  J.  H.  Trumbull,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Memonal  History  of  Boston 
(1882).  fw.  Wa.) 

BUS,  or  Elexa,  an  andent  district  of  southern  Greece,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achaea,  E.  by  Arcadia,  S.  by  Messenia,  and  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  local  form  of  the  name  was  Valis, 
or  Valeia,  and  its  meaning,  in  all  probability,  "  the  lowland." 
In  its  physical  constitution  Elis  is  practically  one  with  Achaea 
and  Arcadia;  its  mountains  are  mere  offshoots  of  the  Arcadian 
highlands,  and  its  prindpal  rivers  are  fed  by  Arcadian  H>rings. 
From  Erymanthus  in  the  north,  Skollis  (now  known  as  Mavri 
and  Santameri  in  different  parts  of  its  length)  stretches  toward 
the  west,  and  Pholoe  along  the  eastern  frontier;  in  the  south  a 
prolongation  of  Mount  Lycaeon  bore  in  andent  times  the  names 
of  Minthe  and  Lapithus,  which  have  given  place  respectively  to 
Alvena  and  to  Kaiapha  and  Smema.'  These  mountains  are 
well  dothed  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  soft  and  pleasing 
appearance  in  contrast  to  the  picturesque  wildness  oi  the  parent 
ranges.  They  gradually  sink  towards  the  west  and  die  off  into 
what  was  one  of  the  ridiest  alluvial  tracts  in  the  Pdoponnesus. 
Except  where  it  is  broken  by  the  rocky  promontories  of  Chdonatas 
(now  Chlemutzi)  and  Ichthys  (now  Katakolo),  the  coast  lies  low, 
with  stretches  of  sand  in  the  north  and  la^ns  and  marshes 
towards  the  south.  During  the  summer  months  communication 
with  the  sea  being  established  by  means  of  canals,  these  lagoons 
yidd  a  rich  harvest  of  fish  to  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  same 
time,  however,  are  almost  driven  from  the  coast  by  the  swarms 
of  gnats.  The  district  for  administrative  purposes  forms  part 
of  the  nome  of  Elis  and  Achaea  (see  Greece). 

Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts — Hollow  or  Lowland  Elis 
(4  Koikii*KKa),  Pisatts,  or  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and  Triphylia, 
or  the  country  of  the  three  tribes,  (z )  Hollow  Elis,  the  largest  and 
most  northern  of  the  three,  was  watered  by  the  Peneus  and  its 
tributary  the  Ladon,  whose  united  stream  forms  the  modem 
Gastouni.  It  induded  not  only  the  champaign  country  originally 
designated  by  its  name,  but  also  the  mountainous  region  of 
Acrorea,  occupied  by  the  offshoots  of  Erymanthus.  Besides  the 
capital  dty  of  Elis,  it  contained  Cyllene,  an  Arcadian  settlement 
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<m  the  sea-coast,  whose  inhabitants  worshipped  Hermes  under 
the  phallic  symbol;  Pylus,  at  the  junction  of  the  Peneus  and  the 
Ladon,  which,  like  so  many  other  places  of  the  same  name, 
claimed  to  be  the  dty  of  Nestor,  and  the  fortified  frontier  town 
of  Lasion,  the  ruins  <tf  which  are  still  visiUe  at  Kuti,  near  the 
village  of  Kumani.  The  district  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its 
fattle  and  horses;  and  its  byssus,  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenicians,  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Palestine. 
(3)  Pisatis  extended  south  from  Hdlow  £lis  to  the  n^t  bank 
of  the  Alpheus,  and  was  divided  into  eight  departments  called- 
after  as  many  towns.  Of  these  Salmone,  Hoadea,  Cicysion, 
Dyspontium  and  Harpina  are  known— the  last  being  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  Marmax,  the  suitor  of  Hippodamia.  From  the 
time  of  the  early  investigators  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
Pisa,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district,  has  ever  been  a  dty, 
or  was  only  a  fountain  or  a  hill.  By  far  the  most  important  spot 
in  Pisatis  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Olympic  games,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Alpheus  (see  Olyxpia).  (3)  Tripkylia 
stretches  south  from  the  Alpheus  to  the  Neda,  which  forms  the 
boundary  towards  Messenia.  Of  the  nine  towns  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  only  two  attained  to- any  considerable  influence — 
Lepreum  and  Madstus,  which  gave  the  names  Of  Lepreatis  and 
Madsua  to  the  southern  and  northern  halves  of  Triphylia. 
The  former  was  the  seat  of  a  strongly  independent  p<^tdation, 
and  continued  to  take  every  opportunity  of  resisting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eleans.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  in  a 
very  decadent  condition,  and  possessed  only  a  poor  brick-built 
temple  of  Demeter;  but  considerable  remains  of  its  outer  walls 
are  stiU  in  existence  near  the  village  of  Strovitzi,  on  a  part  of  the 
Minthe  range. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Elis  wero  called  Cauoones  and 
Paroftatae.  They  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Greek 
history  under  the  title  of  Epeians,  as  setting  out  for  the  Trojan 
War,  and  they  are  described  by  Homer  as  living  in  a  state  of 
constant  hostility  with  their  neighbours  the  Pyb'ans.  At  the 
close  of  the  nth  century  b.c.  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  Elis  fell  to  the  share  of  Oxyhis  and  the  Aetolians. 
These  people,  amalgamating  with  the  Epeians,  formed  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Elis.  After  this  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  political  distribution  of  the  countiy,  till  at  length 
it  came  to  acknowledge  only  three  tribes,  each  independent  of 
the  others.  These  tribes  were  the  Epdans,  Minyae  and  Eleans. 
Before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  b.c,  however,  the  Eleans  had 
vanquished  both  their  rivals,  and  established  their  supremacy 
over  the  whole  country.  Among  the  other  advantages  which  they 
thus  gained  was  the  right  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Pisatans.  The 
attempts  which  this  people  made  to  recover  their  lost  privilege, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ended  at  length 
in  the  total  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Eleans.  •  From  the 
time  of  this  event  (572  B.C.)  till  the  Pebponnesian  War,  the  peace 
of  Elis  remained  undisturbed.  •  In  that  great  contest  Elis  sided 
at  first  with  Sparta;  but  that  power,  jealous  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  iu  ally,  availed  itself  of  the  first  pretext  to  pick  a 
qtjarreL  At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (418  B.C.)  the  Eleans  fought 
against  the  Spartans,  who,  as  soon  as  the  war  came  to  a  close, 
took  vengeance  upon  them  by  depriving  them  of  Triphylia  and 
the  towns  of  the  Acrorea.  The  Eleana  made  no  attempt  to 
re-establish  their  authority  over  these  places,  till  the  star  of 
Thebes  rose  in  the  ascendant  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (37 1  B.C.). 
It  is  not  unlikdy  that  they  would  have  effected  their  purpose 
had  not  the  Arcadian  confederacy  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Triphylians.  In  366  B.C.  hostilities  broke  out  between  them, 
and  though  the  Eleans  were  at  first  successful,  they  were  soon 
overpowered,  and  their  capital  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Unable  to  make  head  against  their  opponents, 
they  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans,  who  invaded  Arcadia, 
and  fprced  the  Arcadians  to  recall  their  troops  from  Elis.  The 
general  result  of  this  war  was  the  restoration  of  their  territory 
to  the  Eleans,  who  were  also  again  invested  with  the  right  of 
hoMing  the  Olympic  games.  During  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  Greece  they  sided  with  the  victors,  but  refused  to  fight  against 


thdr  countrymen.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  renounced 
the  Macedonian  alliance.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  joined 
the  Aetolian  League,  but  persistently  refused  to  identify  them- 
sdves  with  the  Achaeans.  When  the  whole  of  Greece  fell  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  the  sanctity  of  Olympia  seaired  for  the  Eleans 
a  certain  amount  of  indulgence.  The  games  still  continued  to 
attract  to  the  country  large  numbers  of  strangers,  until  they 
were  fiiuJiy  put  down  by  Theodosius  in  394,  two  years  previous 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  country  by  the  Gothic  invasion 
under  Alaric.  In  later  times  Elis  fell  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians,  under  whose  rule  it  recovered 
to  some  extent  its  andent  prosperity.  By  the  latter  people  the 
province  of  Belvedere  on  the  Peneus  was  called,  in  consequence 
of  iu  fertility,  "the  milch  cow  of  the  Morea." 

KJS,  the  chief  dty  of  the  ancient  Greek  district  of  Eh's,  was 
situated  on  the  river  Peneus,  just  where  it  passes  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Acrorea  into  the  champaign  bdow. 
According  to  native  tradition,  it  was  originally  founded  by 
Oxylus,  the  leader  of  the  Aetolians,  whose  statue  stood  in  the 
market-place.  In  471  B.C.  it  received  a  great  extension  by  the 
incorporation  (synoedsm)  of  various'  small  hamlets,  whose 
inhabitants  took  up  their  abode  in  the  dty.  Up  to  this  date  it 
only  occupied  the  ridge  of  the  hill  now  called  Kalaskopi,  to  the 
south  of  the  Peneus,  but  afterwards  it  spread  out  in  several 
suburbs,  and  even  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  As  all  the 
athletes  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  month's  traim'ng  in  the  dty,  its  gymnasiums, 
were  among  its  prindpal  institutions.  They  were  three  in  number 
— the  "  Xystos,"  with  its  avenues  of  plane-trees,  its  plethrion 
or  wrestling-place,  its  altars  to  Heracles,  to  Eros  and  Anteros,  to 
Demeter  and  Kore  (Cora),  and  its  cenotaph  of  Achilles;  the 
"  Tetragonon,"  appropriated  to  boxing  exercises;  and  the 
"  Maltho,"  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a  hall  or  council  chamber 
called  Lalichmion  after  its  founder.  The  market-place  was  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  with  porticoes  at  intervals  and  paths 
leading  between  them.  It  was  called  the  Hippodrome  because 
it  was  commonly  used  for  exercising  horses.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  Philomirax;  the 
HeUanodicaeon,  or  office  of  the  Hellanodicae;  the  Corcyrean 
Hall,  a  building  in  the  Dorian  style  with  two  facades,  built  of 
spoils  from  Conyra;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Acesius;  a  temple 
of  Silenus;  an  andent  structure  supported  on  oaken  pillars  and 
reputed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Oxylus;  the  building  where 
the  sixteen  women  of  Elis  were  wont  to  weave  a  robe  for  the 
statue  of  Hera  at  Olympia;  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias  as  Urania  with  a  tortoise 
beneath  her  foot,  and  by  Scopas  as  Pandemos,  riding  on  a  goat; 
and  the  shrine  of  Dionysus,  whose  festival,  the  Thyia,  was 
yearly  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  acropolis  was  a 
temple  of  Athena,  with  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Pheidias. 
The  history  of  the  town  is  dosely  identified  with  that  of  the 
country.  In  39Q  b.c.  it  was  occupied  by  Agis,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  acropolis  was  fortified  in  312  by  Telesphonis,  the  admiral 
of  Antigonus,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  dismantled  by 
Philemon,  another  of  his  generals.  A  view  of  the  site  is  given  by 
Stanhope.  It  is  now  called  Palaeopolis.  No  traces  of  any 
buildings  can  be  identified,  the  only  remains  visible  dating  from 
Roman  times. 

See  Pausanias  vi.  23-26;  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Olympia  and  Etis 
(1824),  folio;  W.  M.  Leake,  Morea  (1830):  E.  Curtius,  Peloponn'esnt 
(1851-1852);  Schiller,  Stdmme  und  Staaten  Criechenlandt;  C. 
Bursian,  Ceograpkie  von  Criechenland  (1868-1873);  P.  Gardner', 
"  The  Coins  of  Elis,"  in  Num.  Chr.  (1879).  (E.  Gr.) 

BUS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  SCHOOL  OF.  This  school  was 
founded  by  Phaedo,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  It  existed  for  a  very 
short  time  and  was  then  transferred  by  Menedemus  to  Eretria, 
where  it  became  known  as  the  Eretrian  school.  Its  chief 
members,  beside  Phaedo,  were  Anchipylus,  Moschus  and  Plei- 
stanus  (see  Phaxoo  and  Meneoemus). 

BUSAVETQRAD,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  296  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Odessa  on  the 
Balta-Rremenchug  railway,  and  on  the  Ingul  river,  in  48'  31'  N. 
and  32*  10'  E.    The  population  increased  from  23,725  in  i860  to 
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66, zSa  in  xgoo.  The  town  is  regulariy  built,  with  wide  streets, 
some  of  them  lined  with  trees,  and  is  a  wealthy  town,  which  has 
become  an  industrial  centre  for  the  region  especially  on  account 
of  its  steam  flour-mills,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  Odessa,  its 
distilleries,  mechanical  workshops,  tobacco  and  tallow  factories 
and  brickworks.  It  is  an  important  centre  for  trade  in  cereals 
and  flour  for  export,  and  in  sheep,  cattle,  wool,  leather  and 
timber.  Five  fairs  are  held  annually.  It  has  a  military  school, 
a  first-dass  meteorological  station  and  a  botanical  garden.  The 
town  was  founded  in  x  7  54  and  named  after  the  empress  Elisabeth. 
The  fortifications  are  now  decayed. 

ELISAVETPOL,  a  government  of  Russia,  Transcaucasia, 
having  the  governments  of  Tiflis  and  Dag^tan  on  the  N., 
Baku  on  the  £.,  and  Erivan  and  Tiflis  on  the  W.  and  Persia  on 
the  S.  Area,  16,721  sq.  m.  It  includes:  (a)  the  southern  slope 
of  the  main  Caucasus  range  in  the  north-east,  where  Baxar- 
dyuzi  (14,770  ft.)  and  other  peaks  rise  above  the  snow-line; 
(6)  the  arid  and  unproductive  steppes  beside  the  Kura,  leaching- 
xooo  ft.  of  altitude  in  the  west  and  sinking  to  xoo-soo  ft.  in  the 
east,  where  irrigation  is  necessary;  and  (c)  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Transcaucasian  escarpment  and  portions  of  the  Armenian 
plateau,  which  is  intersected  towards  its  western  boundary, 
near  Lake  Gok-cha,  by  chains  of  mountains  consisting  of  trachytes 
and  various  crystalline  rocks,  and  reaching  12,845  ft.  in  Mount 
Kapujikh.  Elsewhere  the  country  has  the  character  of  a  plateau, 
7000  to  8000  ft.  high,  deeply  trenched  by  tributaries  of  the  Aras. 
All  varieties  of  climate  are  found  from  that  of  the  snowdad 
peaks,  Alpine  meadows,  and  stony  deserts  of  the  high  levels,  to 
that  of  the  hill  slopes,  clothed  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
of  the  arid  Caspian  steppes.  -  Thus,  at  Shusha,  on  the  plateau, 
at  an  altitude  of  3680  ft.,  the  average  temperatures  are:  year 
48*,  January  36*,  July  66^;  annual  rainfall,  26*4;  while  at 
Elisavetpol,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura,  they  are:  year  55% 
January  33*'*3,  July  77**  and  rainfall  only  10*3  iiL  .  Neariy  one- 
fifth  of  the  surface  is  under  forests. 

The  population  which  was  885,379  in  1897  (only  392,124 
women;  84,130  urban),  and  was  estimated  at  953,300  in  1906, 
consists  chiefly  of  Tatars  (56%)  and  Armenians  G3%)*  The 
remainder  are  Kurds  (4*7%),  Russians  and  a  few  Germans, 
Jews,  Kurins,  Udins  and  Tates.  Peasants  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population.  Some  of  the  Tatars  and  the  Kurds  are  nomadic 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oatsand  rye  are  grown,  also  rice.  ■  Cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  has  begun,  but  the  rearing  of  silkworms  is  of  old 
standing,  especially  at  Nukha  (1650  tons  of  cocoons  on  the 
avenge  are  obtained  every  year).  Neariy  8000  acres  are  under 
vines,  the  yield  of  wine  averaging  82}  million  gallons  annually. 
Gardening  reaches  a  high  standard  of  perfection.  Liquorice 
root  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  tons  annually. 
The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  largely  carried  on  on  the  steppes. 
Copper,  magnetic  iron  ore,  cobalt  and  a  small  quantity  of  naphtha 
are  extracted,  and  nearly  xo.ooo  persons  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industry — copper  works  and  silk-mUls.  '  Carpet- 
weaving  is  widely  spread.  Owing  to  the  Ttanscaucasian  railway, 
which  crosses  the  government,  trade,  both  in  the  interior  and 
with  Persia,  is  very  brisk.  The  government  is  divided  into 
eight  districts,  Elisavetpol,  Aresh,  Jebrail,  Jevanshir,  Kazakh, 
Nukha,  Shusha  and  Zangezur.  The  only  towns,  besides  the 
capital,  are  Nukha  (24,811  inhabitants  in  1897)  and  Shusha 
U5.6s6). 

ELISAVETPOL  (formerly  Ganja^  alternative  luuneT' being 
Kenjeh  and  Kanca),  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  xx8  m.  by  rail  S.E.  <rf  Tiflis  and  3^ 
m.  from  the  railway,  at  an  altitude  of  1446  ft.  Pop.  (1873) 
i5»439;  (1897)  33,090.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  which  changed 
hands  between  Persians,  Khazars  and  Arabs  even  in  the  7th 
century,  and  later  fell  into  the  possesion  of  Mongds,  Georgians, 
Persians  and  Turks  successivdy,  until  the  RussiaiB  took  it  in 
1804,  when  the  change  of  name  was  made. '  It  is  a  badly  built 
place,  with  narrow  streets  and  low-roofed,  windowless  houses, 
and  is  situated  in  a  very  unhealthy  locality,  but  has  been  much 
improved,  a  new  European  quarter  having  been  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortress  (erected  by  the  Turks  in  X7X3-X724).    The 


inhabitants  are  chiefly  Titars  and  Anneniant,  famed  for  their 
excellent  gardening,  and  also  for  silkworm  breeding.  It  has  & 
beautiful  mosque,  built  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  in  1620;  and 
a  renowned  "  Green  Mosque  "  amidst  the  ruins  of  old  Ganja, 
4  m.  disUnt./  The  Persian  poet,  Shah  Nizam  (Nixsm-ed-Din), 
was  bom  here  in  xx4x,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  (1203) 
close  to  the  town.'  The  Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Rtissians 
under  Paskevich  outside  this  town  in  1826. ' 

ELISHA  (a  Hebrew  name  meaning  "  God  is  deliverance  ")> 
in  the  Bible,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Elijah,  was  the  son 
of  Shaphat  of  Abel-mdiolah  in  the  valley  of  the  JordaiL  He 
was  symbolically  elected  to  the  prophetic  office  by  Elijah  some 
time  during  the  reign  of  Ahab  (i  Kings  six.  19-21),  and  he 
survived  until  the  rdgn  of  Joash.  BSs  career  thus  appears  to 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years.  The  relation 
between  Elijah  and  Elisha  was  of  a  particnlariy  dose  kmd,  but 
the  difference  between  them  is  much  more  striking  than  the 
resemblance.  •  Elijah  is  the  pn^het  of  the  wilderness,  wandering, 
rugged  and  austere;  Elisha  is  the  prophet  of  civilized  life,  of  the 
dty  and  the  court,  with  the  dress,  mannen  and  appearance  of 
ordinaxy"  grave  dtizens."  Elijah  is  the  messenger  of  vengeance 
— sudden,  fierce  and  overwhelining;  Elisha  is  the  messenger  of 
mercy  and  restoratioxL .  Elijah's  mirades,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  works  of  wrath  and  destruction;  Elisha's  miracles,  with  but 
one  notable  excq>tion,  are  works  of  beneficence  and  healing. 
Elijah  is  the  "prophet  as  fire"  (Ecdus,  xlviii.  x),  an  abnormal 
agent  working  for  exceptional  ends;  Elisha  is  the  "  holy  man 
of  God  which  passeth  by  us  continually  "  (2  Kings  iv.  9),  mixing 
in  the  common  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  detailed  chronology  of  his  life. 
In  most  of  the  events  xuvrated  no  further  indication  of  time  is 
given  than  by  the  words  "  the  king  of  Israel,"  the  name  not  bdng 
spedfied.  There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  order  of  time 
is  obviously  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  narrative,  and  there  are 
other  grounds  for  conduding  that  the  xutfrative  as  we  now  have 
it  is  confused  and  incomplete.  This  may  serve  not  only  to 
explain  the  chronological  difficulties,  but  also  to  throw  some 
lijj^t  on  the  altogeth^  exceptional  character  of  Uie  miraculous 
dement  in  Elisha's.  history. .  On  the  literaiy  questions,  see 
further  Kings. 

Not  only  are  Elisha's  mirades  very  numerous,  even  more  so 
than  those  of  Elijah,  but  they  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
man  and  his  work.  With  all  the  other  prophets  the  primary 
function  is  spiritual  teaching;  mirades,  even  though  numerous  and 
many  of  them  symbolical  like  Elisha'i,  are  only  accessoiy.  With 
Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  mirades  seem  the  prindpal  function, 
and  the  teaching  is  altogether  subsidiary.  An  explanation  of 
the  superabundance  of  miracles  in  Elisha's  life  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  merely  repetitions  or  doubles 
of  those  of  his  predecessor.  Such  were:  his  first  miracle,  when, 
returning  across  the  Jordan,  he  made  a  dry  path  for  himself  in 
the  same  manner  as  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  X4);  the  increase  of  the 
widow's  pot  of  oil  (iv.  x-7) ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  the 
woman  of  Shunem  to  life  (iv.  18-37).  The  theory  that  stories 
from  the  earlier  life  have  been  imported  by  mistake  into  the  later, 
even  if  tenable,  applies  only  to  three  of  Uie  miracles,  and  leaves 
unexplained  a  much  larger  number  which  are  not  only  not 
repetitions  of  those  of  Elijah,  but  have  an  entirdy  opposite 
character.  The  healing  of  the  water  of  Jericho  by  putting  salt 
in  it  (ii.  X9-22),  the  provision  of  water  for  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
in  the  arid  desert  (iii.  6-20),  the  neutralizing  by  meal  of  the  pmson 
in  the  pottage  of  the  famine-stricken  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  (iv.  38-4X),  the  healing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (v.  x-i9), 
and  the  recovery  of  the  iron  axehead  that  had  sunk  in  the  water 
(vi.  x-7),  are  all  Instance  of  the  beneficence  which  was  the 
general  diaracteristic  of  Elisha's  wonder-working  activity  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  Elijah..  Another  mirade  of  the  same  dass,  the 
feeding  of  a  hundred  men  with  twenty  loaves  so  that  something 
was  Idt  over  (iv.  42-44)t  deserves  mention  as  the  most  striking 
though  not  the  only  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  work 
of  Elisha  and  that  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  X3-21).  The  one  distinct 
exception  to  the  general  beneficence  of  Elisha's  activity— the 
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deatractioiiof  the  fbrty-tvM>  chikben  who  mocked  him  as  he  wu 
going  up  to  Bethel  (a  Kings  iL  93-35)— presents  an  ethical 
difficulty  which  is  scaioely  removed  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
narrative  has  lost  some  particulars  which  would  have  shown  the 
lealeoormityofthechildren'soffence.    We  may  prefer  to  imagine 
that  among  the  homely  stories  told  of  him  was  one  which  had 
for  its  main  object  the  inculcation  of  respect  for  one's  elders.* 
The  kproqr  brought  upon  Gehaai  (v.  S0-S7),  though  a  mirade 
of  judgment,  scarcely   belongs  to  tbe  same  class  as  the  other; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  Gchasi's  subsequent  relations  with 
the  court  (viiL  i-6)  ignore  the  disease,  a  fatal  hindrance  to 
interooorse.    Further,  the  healing  of  Naaman  (alluded  to  in  Luke 
iv.  »7)  presupposes  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Syrians,  with  whidi,  however,  contrast  ch.  vi.    The  wonder- 
working power  of  Elisha  is  represented  as  continuing  even  after 
his  deslh.    As  the  feeding  of  the  hundred  men  and  tbe  cure  of 
leprosy  connect  his  work  with  that  of  Jesus,  so  the  story  that  a 
dead  man  who  was  cast  into  his  sepulchre  was  brought  to  life 
by  the  mere  contact  with  his  bones  (a  Kings  ziiL  ax,  cf.  Ecdus. 
zlvitL  xa-x4).is  the  most  striking  instance  of  an  analogy  between 
bis  miracles  and  those  recorded  of  medieval  saints.    Stanley 
{Jewish  Ckurck,  4th  ed.,  ii.  376)  in  reference  to  this  has  remarked 
that  in  the  life  of  Elisha  atone  "  in  the  sacred  history  the  gulf 
between  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  miracles  almost  d^ppears." 
The  place  wbich  Elisha  filled  in  contemporary  history  was  one 
of  great  influence  and  importance,  and  several  narratives  testify 
to  his  great  reputation  in  IsraeL    On  one  occasion,  when  he 
delivered  the  army  that  had  been  brought  out  against  Moab 
from  a  threatened  dearth  of  water  (a  Kings  iii.),'  he  plainly 
intimates  that,  but  for  his  regard  to  Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Israel,  he  woidd  not  have 
interfered.    Whether  he  was  with  the  army  or  was  supposed 
to  be  living  in  the  desert  is  left  obscure.    An  interesting  touch 
is  the  influence  of  music  upon  the  prophetic  mind  (v.  15).    His 
next  signal  interference  was  during  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians, 
when  he  disckved  the  pkns  of  the  invaders  to  the  "  king  of 
Israel "  with  such  effect  that  they  were  again  and  a^dn  baffled. 
When  the  "king  of  Syria"  was  informed  that  "Elisha,  the 
prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  lelleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words 
that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber,"  he  at  once  sent  an 
army  to  take  him  captive  in  DothaiL    At  Elisha's  prayer  his 
terrified  servant  beheld  an  army  of  horKs  and  chariots  of  fire 
•urcounding  the  prophet.    At  a  second  prayer  the  invaders 
were  struck  blind,  and  in  this  state  they  were  led  by  Elisha 
to  Samaria,  where  their  sight  was  restored.    Their  lives  were 
spared  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  and  they  returned  home 
so  impressed  that  their  incursions  thenceforward  ceased  (vi.  S-aj). 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  siege  of  Samaria  by 
Benhadad  which  caused  a  famine  of  the  severest  kind.    The 
calamity  was  imputed  by  the  "  king  of  Israel "  to  the  influence 
of  Elisha,  and  he  ordered  the  prophet  to  be  immediately  put  to 
death.    Forewarned  of  the  danger,  Elisha  ordered  the  messenger 
who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him  to  be  detained  at  the  door, 
and,  when,  immediately  afterwards,  the  king  himself  came 
("  messenger  "  in  vi.  33  should  rather  be  king),  predicted  a  great 
plenty  within  twenty-four  hours.    This  was  fulfilled  by  the  flight 
ol  the  Syrian  army  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  ch.  vii. 
After  the  episode  with  regard  to  the  woman  of  Shunem  (viii. 
x-6),  which  is  out  of  its  chronological  order,  Elisha  is  represented 
as  at  Damascus  (viii.  7-15).    The  reverence  with  which  the 
fofcign  monarch  Benhadad  addressed  Elisha  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  pn^het's  influence.    In 
sending  to  know  the  issue  of  his  illness,  the  king  caused  himself 
to  be  styled  "  thy  son  Benhadad."    Equally  remarkable  is  the 


*  Similarly  Eliiah  enforces  respect  for  the  prophetic-oflice  in 


to  be  taken  uterally  Oo  reference  to  Elijah's  translation). 

'  The  method  off  obtaining  water  (f .  16  aq.)  is  that  which  still 
gives  its  name  to  the  WIdi  el-Absi  ("  valley  of  water  pits  ")  at  the 
•ontheni  tod  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Qld  Test.  Jew.  Church,  and  ed.,  147). 
On  the  other  hand,  see  Bumey,  IM.  Text  pf  Kings,  p.  3701 


very  ambiguous  nature  of  Elisha's  reply  (viii.  10).*  The  moat 
important  xnterierence  of  Eliaha  in  the  history  <^  his  country 
constituted  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  of  the  commands  laid 
upon  Eh'jah.  The  work  of  anointing  Jehu  to  be  king  over  Israel 
was  performed  by  deputy  (ix.  z-3).  During  the  forty-five  years 
whidi  the  chronological  scheme  allows  for  the  reigns  of  Jehu 
and  Jehoahaz  the  narratives  contain  no  notice  of  Eh'sha,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  death  (xili.  14-21)  it  is  dear  that 
he  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  had  helped  to -found.  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  waited 
on  him  on  his  deathbed,  and  addressed  him  in  the  words  which 
he  himself  had  used  to  Elijah:  "  My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  "  (cf.  iL  xa).  By  the 
result  of  a  qonbolic  discharge  of  arrows  he  informed  the  king 
of  his  coming  success  against  Syria,  and  immediately  thereafter 
he  died.  The  explicit  statement  that  he  was  buried  completes 
the  contrast  between  him  and  his  greater  predecessor. 

On  the  narratives,  see  Kings.  In  general  those  where  "the 
prophet  appears  as  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king,  and  possessed 
of  influence  at  court  (e.g.  2  Kings  iv.  13,  vi.  9,  vi.  ai,  compared 
wifh  xiii.  i^),  plainly  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  thouffh 
they  are  related  before  the  tall  of  the  house  of  Omn.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish j^rtions  of  an  historical  narrative  which  speaks  of  Elisha 
in  connexion  with  events  of  public  interest,  without  making  him  the 
central  figure,  and  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  property  bicwraphical 
character.  ...  In  the  latter  we  may  distinguish  one  circle  con- 
nected with  Gilgal,  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  \alley  to  which  Abcl- 
Meholah  belongs  (iv.  z-7?  3&-44,  v.?  vi.  x-7).  Here  Elisha  appcara 
as  the  head  of  the  prophetic  gilds,  having  bis  fixed  residence  at  Gilgal.* 
Another  drde^hich  presupposes  the  accesdon  of  the  house  of  Jehu, 
places  him  at  Dothan  or  Carmd,  and  represents  him  as  a  personage 
of  almost  superhuman  dignity.  Here  there  is  an  obvious  paralleUsm 
with  the  history  of  Elijah,  cspedally  with  his  ascension  (cf.  a  Kings 
vi.  17  with  ii.  II :  xiu.  14  with  ii.  xa);  and  it  is  to  this  group  of 
narratives  that  the  ascension  of  Elijah  forms  the  introduction  " 
(Robertson  Smith,  Ency.  BriL,  9th  ed.,  art.  Kings,  voL  xiv.  p.  186). 
This  twofold  representation  finds  a  parallel  in  the  narratives  of 
Samuel,  whose  history  and  the  conditions  reflected  theiein  are 
analogous  to  the  life  and  times  of  Elisha. 

Eltuia  is  canonized  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  his  festival 
being  on  the  14th  of  June,  under  which  date  his  life  is  entered  in  the 
Acto  scncUfnutt, 

See  especially,  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  cf  Israd  (Index,  ss.), 
and  the  literature  to  Eujab;  Kings,  Books  of;  Psophbt. 

(W.R.S;  S.A.C.) 

ELISHA  BEN  ABUTAH  (c  a.d.  100),  a  unique  figure  among 
the  Palestinian  Jews  of  the  first  Christian  century.  He  was 
bom  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (which  occurred  in 
A.D.  70)  and  survived  into  the  and  century.  It  is  not  easy  to 
dedde  as  to  his  exact  attitude  towards  Judaism.  That  he  refused 
to  accept  the  current  rabbinical  views  is  certain,  thouf^  the 
Talmud  cites  his  legal  decisions.  Most  authorities  believe  that 
he  was  a  Gnostic;  but  while  it  is  ceruin  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  it  iapossible  that  he  was  simply  a  Sadducee,  and  thus 
an  exponent  not  of  Judaism  but  of  Pharisaism.  His  disdple, 
the  famous  Pharisee  Meir,  remained  his  steadfast  friend,  and  his 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  former  master  are  among  the  most  pathetic 
incidents  in  the  Talmud.  In  later  ages  Elisha  {aker  **  the  other," 
as  he  was  named)  waa  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  heretic  whose 
pride  of  mtellect  betrayed  him  into  infidelity  to  law  and  morals. 
Without  much  appropriateness  Elisha  has  been  sometimes 
described  as  the  "  Faust  of  the  Talmud."  (L  A.) 

ELIXIR  (from  the  Arabic  al^ksir,  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  Gr.  t^piov,  a  powder  used  for  drying  wounds,  from  ^p6*, 
dry),  in  dchemy,  the  medium  which  would  effect  the  transmuta- 
tion of  base  metals  into  gold;  it  probably  included  all  such 
substances— vapours,  liquids,  &c. — and  had  a  wider  meaning 
than  "  philosopher's  stone."    The  same  term,  more  fully  elixir 

'  R.  V.  marg.  is  an  alteration  to  remove  from  uisha  the  suggestion 
of  an  untruth. 

*  The  Gilgal  oi  Elisha  is  near  the  Jordan — comp.  vi.  i  with  Iv.  38, 
r»t,  D*3r, — and  cannot  be  other  than  the  great  sanctuary  a  m. 
from  Jericho,  the  local  holiness  of  which  is  still  attested  in  the 
OnonuxsHca.  It  is  true  that  in  a  Kings  iL  i  Bethel  seems  to  lie 
between  Gilgal  and  Jericho;  but  v.  2%  shows  that  Gilgal  was  not 
originally  represented  as  Elisha's  residence  in  this  narrative,  which 
belomra  to  the  Carmel-Dothan  series.  On  the  other  band,  for  the 
identifiGation  with  the  Gilgal  UiUiUa)  SW.  of  Shiloh.  see  G.  A. 
Smith,  Ency.  Bib.  (s.v.  Gi&al);  Bumey,  op.  cit,,  p.  264;  SldnpM'. 
Century  Bible:  Kings,  p.  378. 
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tiku,  elixir  of  life,  was  given  to  the  substance  which  would 
indefinitely  prolong  life;  it  was  considered  to  be  closely  related 
to,  or  even  identical  with,  the  substance  for  transmuting  metals. 
In  pharmacy  the  word  was  formerly  given  to  a  strong  extract 
or  tincture,  but  it  is  only  used  now  for  an  aromatic  sweet  prepara- 
tion, containing  one  or  more  drugs,  and  in  such  expressions  as 
"  elixir  of  vitriol,"  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  cinnamon,  ginger 
and  alcohol. 

ELIZABETH  (x  533-1603),  queen  of  EngUnd  and  Ireland, 
bom  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  September  1533,  and,  b'ke  all  the 
Tudors  except  Henry  VII.,  at  Greenwich  Palace,  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  Henry  VIII.  by  hb  second  queen,  Anne  Boleyn. 
With  such  a  mother  and  with  Cranmcr  as  her  godfather  she 
represented  from  her  birth  the  principle  of  revolt  from  Rome, 
but  the  opp(ments  of  that  movement  attached  little  importance 
to  her  advent  into  the  world.  Charles  V.'s  ambassador,  Chapu}rs, 
hardly  deigned  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  king's  amie  had  given 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  both  her  parents  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed with  her  sex.  She  was,  however,  given  precedence 
over  Mary,  her  elder  sister  by  sixteen  years,  and  Mary  never 
forgave  the  infant's  offence.  Even  this  dubious  advantage  only 
lasted  three  years  until  her  mother  was  beheaded,  and  by  a  much 
more  serious  freak  on  Henry's  part  "  divorced."  Elizabeth  has 
been  censured  for  having  made  no  effort  in  later  years  to  clear 
her  mother's  memory;  but  no  vindication  of  Aime's  character 
could  have  rehabilitated  Elizabeth's  legitimacy.  Her  mother  was 
not "  divorced  "  for  her  alleged  adultery,  because  that  crime  was 
no  ground  for  divorce  by  Roman  or  English  canon  law.  The 
marriage  was  declared  invalid  ab  initio  either  on  the  ground  of 
Anne's  precontract  with  Lord  Percy  or  more  probably  on  the 
ground  of  the  affinity  established  between  Henry  and  Aime  by 
Henry's  previous  relations  with  Mary  Boleyn. 

Elizabeth  thus  lost  all  hereditary  title  to  the  throne,  and  her 
early  years  of  childhood  can  hardly  have  been  happier  than 
Mary's.  Nor  was  her  legitimacy  ever  legally  established;  but 
after  Jane  Seymour's  death,  when  Henry  seemed  likely  to  have 
no  further  issue,  she  was  by  act  of  parliament  placed  next  in 
order  of  the  succession  after  Edward  and  Mary  and  their  issue; 
and  this  statutory  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the  will  which 
Henry  VIII.  was  empowered  by  statute  to  make.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr  introduced  some  humanity  into  Henry's  house- 
hold, and  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were  well  and  happily  educated 
together,  principally  at  old  Hatfield  House,  which  is  now  the 
marquess  of  Salisbury's  stables.  They  were  there  when  Henry's 
death  called  Edward  VI.  away  to  greater  dignities,  and  Elizabeth 
was  left  in  the  care  of  Catherine  Parr,  who  married  in  indecent 
haste  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  protector  Somerset. 
This  unp'rindpled  adventurer,  even  before  Catherine's  death 
in  September  X548,  paid  indelicate  attentions  to  Elizabeth. 
Any  attempt  to  marry  her  without  the  council's  leave  would  have 
been  treason  on  his  part  and  would  have  deprived  Elizabeth 
of  her  contingent  ri^t  to  the  succession.  Accordingly,  when 
Seymour's  other  misbehaviour  led  to  his  arrest,  his  relations 
with  Elizabeth  were  made  the  subject  of  a  very  trying  investiga- 
tion, which  gave  Elizabeth  her  first  lessons  in  the  feminine  arts 
of  sdf-defence.  She  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  partly  because 
she  was  in  idl  probability  innocent  of  anything  worse  than  a 
qualified  acquiescence  in  Seymour's  improprieties  and  a  girlish 
admiration  for  his  handsome  face.  He  or  his  tragic  fate  may  have 
touched  a  deeper  chord,  but  it  was  carefully  concealed;  and 
although  in  later  years  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  cherished  his 
memory,  and  certainly  showed  no  love  for  his  brother's  children, 
at  the  time  she  only  showed  resentment  at  the  indignities  inflicted 
on  herself. 

For  the  rest  of  Edward's  reign  Elizabeth's  life  was  less 
tempestuous.  She  hardly  rivalled  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  the  ideal 
Puritan  maiden,  but  she  swam  with  the  stream,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  foil  to  her  stubborn  Catholic  sister.  She  thus  avoided  the 
enmity  and  the  still  more  dangerous  favour  of  Northumberland; 
and  some  unknown  history  lies  behind  the  duke's  preference  of 
the  Lady  Jane  to  Elizabeth  as  his  son's  wife  and  his  own  puppet 

^  the  throne.    She  thus  escaped  shipwreck  in  his  crazy  vessel, 


and  rode  by  Mary's  side  in  triumph  into  London  on  the  fallttre 
of  the  plot.  For  a  time  she  was  safe  enough;  she  would  not 
renounce  her  Protestantism  until  Catholicism  had  been  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  she  foUowed  Gardiner's  advice  to  her  father 
when  he  said  it  was  better  that  he  should  make  the  law  his  will 
than  try  to  make  his  will  the  law.  As  a  presumptive  ruler  of 
England  she  was,  like  Cecil,  and  for  that  matter  the  future  arch- 
bishop Parker  also,  too  shrewd  to  commit  herself  to  passive 
or  active  resistance  to  the  law;  and  they  merely  anticipated 
Hobbes  in  holding  that  the  individual  committed  no  sin  in  sub- 
ordinating his  conscience  to  the  will  of  the  state,  for  the  re^Mnsi- 
bility  for  the  law  was  not  his  but  the  state's.  Their  poation  was 
well  enough  understood  in  those  days;  it  was  known  that  they 
were  heretics  at  heart,  and  that  when  their  turn  came  they  would 
once  more  overthrow  Catholicism  and  expect  a  similar  submission 
from  the  Catholics. 

It  was  not  so  much  Elizabeth's  religion  as  her  nearness  to  the 
throne  and  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  that  endangered  her 
life  in  Mary's  reign.  While  Mary  was  popular  Elizabeth  was 
safe;  but  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  marriage  project  had  turned 
away  English  hearts  Elizabeth  inevitably  became  the  centre  of 
plots  and  the  hope  of  the  plotters.  Had  not  Lady  Jane  still  been 
alive  to  take  off  the  edge  of  Mary's  indignation  and  suspicion 
Elizabeth  might  have  paid  forfeit  for  Wyat's  rebellion  with 
her  life  instead  of  imprisonment.  She  may  have  had  interviews 
with  French  agents  who  helped  to  foment  the  insurrection;  but 
she  was  strong  and  wary  enough  to  avoid  Henry  U.'s,  as  she  had 
avoided  Northumberland's,  toils;  for  even  in  case  of  success 
she  would  have  been  the  French  king's  puppet,  placed  on  the 
throne,  if  at  all,  merely  to  keep  it  warm  for  Henry's  prospective 
daughter-in-law,  Mary  Stuart.  This  did  not  make  Mary  Tudor 
any  more  friendly ,and,although  the  story  that  Elizabeth  favoured 
Courtenay  and  that  Mary  was  jealous  is  a  ridiculous  fiction,  the 
Spaniards  cried  loud  and  long  for  Elizabeth's  execution.  She 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  March  1554,  but  few  Englishmen  were 
fanatic  enough  to  want  a  Tudor  beheaded.  The  great  nobles,  the 
Howards,  and  Gardiner  would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal;  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  court  throughout  Mary's  reign  failed  to  induce 
parliament  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
deprived  of  her  legal  right  to  the  succession.  After  two  months  in 
the  Tower  she  was  transferred  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield's  charge 
at  Woodstock,  and  at  Christmas,  when  the  realm  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  Rome  and  Mary  was  expecting  issue,  Elizabeth  was  once 
more  received  at  court.  In  the  autumn  of  1555  she  went  down 
to  Hatfield,  where  she  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  Mary's  reign, 
enjoying  the  lessons  of  Ascham  and  Baldassare  Casti^ione,  and 
planting  trees  which  still  survive. 

She  had  only  to  bide  her  time  while  Mary  made  straight  her 
successor's  path  by  uprooting  whatever  affection  the  English 
people  had  for  the  Catholic  faith,  Roman  jurisdiction  and 
Spanish  controL  The  Protestant  martyrs  and  Calais  between 
them  removed  all  the  alternatives  to  an  insular  national  English 
policy  in  church  and  in  state;  and  no  sovereign  was  better 
qualified  to  lead  such  a  cause  than  the  queen  who  ascended  the 
throne  amid  universal,  and  the  Spaniards  thought  indecent, 
rejoicings  at  Mary's  death  on  the  x  7th  of  Novembtf  x  558.  "  Mere 
English  "  she  boasted  of  being,  and  after  Englishmen's  recent 
experience  there  was  no  surer  title  to  popular  favour.  No 
sovereign  since  Harold  had  been  so  purely  En^Ush  in  blood; 
her  nearest  foreign  ancestor  was  Catherine  of  France,  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.,  and  no  English  king  or  queen  was  more  superbly 
insular  in  character  or  in  policy.  She  was  the  uimustakable 
child  of  the  age  so  far  as  Englishmen  shared  in  its  characteristics, 
for  with  her  English  aims  she  combined  some  Italian  methods 
and  ideas.  "  An  Englishman  Italianate,"  ran  the  current  jingle, 
*'  is  a  devil  incarnate,"  and  Elizabeth  was  well  versed  in  Italian 
scholarship  and  statecraft.  Italians,  especially  Bernardino 
Ochino,  had  given  her  religious  instruction,  and  the  Italians  who 
rejected  Catholicism  usually  adopted  far  more  advanced  forms 
of  heresy  than  Lutheranism,  Zwinglianism.  or  even  Calvinism. 
Elizabeth  herself  patronized  Giacomo  Acontio,  who  thought 
dogma  a  "  stxatagema  Satanae,"  and  her  last  favourite,  Essex 
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was  accused  of  bdng  the  ringleader  of  "  a  damnable  crew  of 
at  heists."  A  Spanish  ambassador  early  in  the  reign  thought  that 
Elizabeth's  own  religion  was  equally  negative,  though  she  told 
him  she  agreed  with  nearly  everything  in  the  Augsburg  Con< 
fusion.  She  was  probably  not  at  liberty  to  say  what  she  really 
thou^t,  but  she  made  up  by  saying  a  great  many  things  which 
she  did  not  mean.  It  is  clear  enough  that,  althou^,  like  her 
father,  she  was  fond  of  ritual,  she  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
religious  temperament,  and  that  her  ecclesiastical  preferences 
were  dictated  by  political  considerations.  She  was  sincere 
enough  in  her  dislike  of  Roman  jurisdiction  and  of  Calvinism; 
a  daughter  of  Anne  Bolesm  could  have  little  a£Fection  for  a  system 
which  made  her  a  bastard,  and  all  monarchs  agreed  at  heart  with 
James  I.'s  aphorism  about  "  no  bishop,  no  king."  It  was  con- 
venient, too,  to  profess  Lutheran  sympathies,  for  Lutheranism 
was  now  an  established,  monarchical  and  comparatively  re- 
spectable reh'gion,  very  different  from  the  Calvinism  against 
which  monarchs  directed  the  Counter-reformation  from  political 
motives.  Lutheran  dogma,  however,  had  few  adherents  in 
England,  though  its  political  theory  coincided  with  that  of 
Anglicanism  in  the  x6tb  century.  The  compromise  that  resulted 
from  these  conflicting  forces  suited  Elizabeth  very  well;  she  had 
little  dislike  of  Catholics  who  repudiated  the  papacy,  but  she  was 
forced  to  rely  mainly  on  Protestants,  and  had  little  respect  for 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  self-government.  She  valued  uni- 
fonoity  in  religion,  not  as  a  safeguard  against  heresy,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  unity  of  the  state.  She  respected  the  bishops 
only  as  supporters  of  her  throne;  and,  although  the  well-known 
kttcr  beginning  "  Proud  Prelate  "  is  an  i8th*<:entury  forgery, 
it  is  hardly  a  travesty  of  Elizabeth's  attitude. 

The  outlines  of  her  foreign  policy  are  sketched  elsewhere 
(see  English  History),  and  her  courtships  were  diplomatic. 
Contemporary  gossip,  which  was  probably  justified,  said  that 
she  was  debcurred  from  matrimony  by  a  physical  defect;  and 
her  cry  when  she  heard  that  Mary  queen  of  Scots  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  is  the  most  womanly  thing  recorded  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  features  were  as  handsome  as  Mary's,  but  she  had  little 
fascination,  and  in  spite  of  her  many  suitors  no  man  lost  his  head 
over  Elizabeth  as  men  did  over  Mary.  She  was  far  too  masculine 
in  miiui  and  temperament,  and  her  extravagant  addiction  to  the 
outward  trappings  of  femininity  was  probably  due  to  the  absence 
or  atrophy  of  deeper  feminine  instincts.  In  the  same  way  the 
imposstbiiity  of  marriage  made  her  all  the  freer  with  her  flirtations, 
and  she  carried  some  of  them  to  lengths  that  scandalized  a  public 
unconscious  of  Elizabeth's  security.  She  had  every  reason  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  and  to  convince  other  courts  that  she  could 
and  would  marry  if  the  provocation  were  sufficient.  She  could 
not  many  Philip  II.,  but  she  held  out  hopes  to  more  than  one  of 
his  Austrian  cousins  whenever  France  or  Mary  Stuart  seemed 
to  threaten;  and  later  she  encouraged  two  French  princes 
when  Philip  had  lost  patience  with  Elizabeth  and  made  Mary 
Stuart  his  prot^gie.  Her  other  suitors  were  less  important, 
except  Leicester,  who  s^jpealed  to  the  least  intellectual  side  of 
Qlzabeth  and  was  always  a  cause  of  distraction  in  her  policy 
and  her  ministers. 

Elizabeth  was  terribly  tiandicapped  by  having  no  heirs  of  her 
body  and  no  obvious  English  successor.  She  could  not  afford 
to  recognize  Mazy's  daim,  for  that  would  have  been  to  alienate 
the  Protestants,  double  the  number  of  Catholics,  and,  in  her  own 
phrase,  to  spread  a  winding-sheet  before  her  eyes;  for  all  would 
have  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  Mary  was  dan^rous  enough  as  it 
was,  and  no  one  would  willinj^y  make  his  rival  his  heir.  Elizabeth 
covld  hardly  be  expected  to  go  out  of  her  way  and  ask  parlia- 
ment to  repeal  its  own  acts  for  Mary's  sake;  probably  it  would 
have  refused.  Nor  was  it  personal  enmity  on  Elizabeth's  part 
that  brought  Mary  to  the  block.  Parliunent  had  long  been 
ferociously  demanding  Mary's  execution,  not  because  tit  was 
guilty  but  because  she  was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  She 
alone  could  have  given  the  Spanish  Armada  any  real  chance 
of  success;  and  as  the  prospect  of  invasion  loomed  larger  on 
the  horizon,  fiercer  grew  the  popular  determination  to  remove 
the  only  possible  centre  of  a  domestic  rising,  without  which  the 


external  attack  was  bound  to  be  a  failttre.  Elizabeth  resisted  the 
demand,  not  from  compassion  or  qualms  of  conscience,  but 
because  she  dreaded  the  responsibility  for  Maiy's  death.  She 
wished  Paulet  would  manage  tne  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  when  at  last  her  signature  was  extorted  she  made  a  scapegoat 
of  her  secretary  Davison  who  had  the  warrant  executed. 

The  other  great  difficulty,  apart  from  the  succession,  with 
which  Elizabeth  had  to  deal  arose  from  the  exuberant  aggressive- 
ness of  England,  which  she  could  not,  and  perhaps  did  not  want 
to,  repress.  Religion  was  not  really  the.  cause  of  her  external 
dangers,  for  the  time  had  passed  for  crusades,  and  no  foreign 
power  seriously  contemplated  an  armed  invasion  of  England  for 
religion's  sake.  But  no  state  could  long  tolerate  the  affronts 
which  English  seamen  offered  Spain.  The  common  view  that 
the  British  Empire  has  been  won  by  purely  defensive  action 
is  not  tenable,  and  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  Englishmen 
had  taken  the  offensive,  partly  from  religious  but  also  from  other 
motives.  They  were  determined  to  hteak  up  the  Spanish 
monopoly  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  endeavour 
they  were  led  to  challenge  Spain  in  the  old.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Philip  put  up  with  the  capture  of  his  treasure-ships,  the 
raiding  of  his  colonies  and  the  open  assistance  rendered  to  his 
rebels.  Only  when  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
power  would  never  be  secure  in  the  Netherlands  or  the  New 
World  until  England  was  conquered,  did  he  despatch  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Elizabeth  delayed  the  breach  as  long  as  she  could, 
probably  because  she  knew  that  war  meant  taxation,  and  that 
taxation  was  the  most  prolific  parent  of  revolt. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  Elizabeth's  work 
was  done,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  reign  she  got 
more  out  of  touch  with  her  people.  That  period  was  one  of 
gradual  transition  to  the  conditions  of  Stuart  times;  during  it 
practically  every  claim  was  put  forward  that  was  niade  under 
the  first  two  Stuarts  either  on  behalf  of  parliament  or  the  pre- 
rogative, and  Elizabeth's  attitude  towajrds  the  Puritans  was 
hardly  distinguishable  from  James  I.'s.  But  her  past  was  in  her 
favour,  and  so  were  her  sex  and  her  Tudor  tact,  which  checked 
the  growth  of  discontent  and  made  Essex's  rebellion  a  ridiculous 
fiasco.  He  was  the  last  and  the  most  wilful  but  perhaps  the  best 
of  her  favourites,  and  his  tragic  fate  deepened  the  gloom  of  her 
closing  years.  The  loneliness  of  a  queen  who  had  no  husband 
or  children  and  no  relatives  to  mention  must  at  all  times  have 
been  oppressive;  it  grew  desolating  in  old  age  after  the  deaths  of 
Leicester,  Walsingham,  Buighley  and  Essex,  and  Elizabeth  died, 
the  last  of  her  race,  on  the  2^th  of  March  1603. 

Bishop  Creighton  »  Queen  Eliaabeih  (1896)  is  the  best  biography; 
there  are  others  by  E.  S.  Beesly  {Twave  English  SUUesment  1092;: 
Lucy  Aikin.  Memoirs  0/  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1818);  and 
T.  Wright,  Queen  Elisabelh  and  her  Times  (1838).  See  also  A. 
JcssoppTi  article  in  the  Dia.  NaL  Biog.  (A.  F.  P.) 

ELIZABETH  [PETROVNAl  (1709-1762),  Eupxess  ov  Russia, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Martha  Skovronskaya,  born 
at  Kolomenskoye,  near  Moscow,  on  the  zSth  of  December  1709. 
Even  as  a  child  her  parts  were  good,  if  not  brilliant,  but  imfortun- 
atdy  her  education  was  both  imperfect  and  desultory.  Her 
father  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to  her  training,  and  her  mother 
was  too  illiterate  to  superintend  her  studies.  She  had  a  Frendi 
governess,  however,  and  at  a  later  day  picked  up  some  Italian, 
German  and  Swedish,  and  could  converse  in  these  languages  with 
more  fluency  than  accuracy.  From  her  earliest  years  she 
delighted  every  one  by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  vivacity. 
It  was  Peter's  intention  to  marry  his  second  daughter  to  the 
young  French  king  Louis  XV.,  but  the  pride  of  the  Bourbons 
revolted  against  any  such  alliance.  Other  connubial  specula- 
tions foundered  on  the  personal  dislike  of  the  princess  for  the 
various  suitors  proposed  to  her,  so  that  on  the  death  of  her 
mother  (May  1727)  and  the  departure  to  Holstcin  of  her  beloved 
sister  Anne,  her  only  remaining  near  relation,  the  princess  found 
herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  practically  her  own  mistress. 
So  long  as  Menshikov  remained  in  power,  she  was  treated  with 
liberality  and  distinction  by  the  government  of  Peter  II.,  but 
the  Dolgorukis,  who  supplanted  Menshikov  and  hated  the 
memory  of  Peter  the  Great,  practically  banished  Peter's  daughter 
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from  cout.  Ellxabeth  bad  inherited  her  father's  leiisaal 
temperament  and,  being  free  from  Hi  control,  abandoned  herself 
to  her  appetites  without  reserve.  While  still  in  her  teens,  she 
made  a  lover  of  Alexius  Shubin,  a  sergeant  in  the  Semenovsky 
Guards,  and  after  his  banishment  to  Siberia,  minus  his  tongue, 
by  order  ci  the  empress  Anne,  consoled  herself  with  a  handsome 
young  Cossack,  Alexius  Rasumovski,  who,  there  is  good  resson 
to  beUeve,  subsequently  became  her  husband.  During  the  reign 
of  her  cousin  Anne  (1730-1740),  Elizabeth  effaced  hersdf  as  much 
as  possible;  but  under  the  regency  of  Anne  Leopoldovna  the 
course  of  events  compelled  the  indolent  but  by  no  means 
incapable  beauty  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  to  her  by  the  F^rench 
ambassador.  La  Qi6tardie,  who  was  plotting  to  destroy  the 
Austrian  influence  then  dominant  at  the  Russian  court.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  La  Ch^tardie  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  revdution  which  placed  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  on  the  Russian  throne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
lending  the  tsesarevna  aooo  ducats,  instead  of  the  iSfOQo  she 
demanded  of  him,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  actual  coup 
d*ttat  which  was  as  great  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  every  one  else. 
The  merit  and  glory  of  that  singular  affair  belong  to  Elisabeth 
alone.  The  fear  of  being  imprisoned  in  a  convent  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  was  the  determining  cause  of  her  irresistible  outburst 
of  energy.  At  midnight  on  the  6th  of  December  17411  ^th  a 
few  personal  friends,  including  her  physician,  Armand  Lestocq, 
her  chamberhin,  Michael  Ilarionvich  Vorontsov,  her  future' 
husband,  Alexius  Razumovski,  and  Alexander  and  Peter 
Shuvalov,  two  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  she  drove  to 
the  barracks  of  the  Preobrazhensky  Guards,  enlisted  their  sym- 
pathies by  a  stirring  speech,  and  led  them  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
where  the  regent  was  reposing  in  absolute  security.  Having  on  the 
way  thither  had  all  the  ministers  arrested,  she  seized  the  regent 
and  her  children  in  their  beds,  and  summoned  all  the  notables, 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  her  presence.  So  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly  indeed  had  the  whole  revolution  proceeded  that  as  late  as 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  very  few  people  in  the  dty  were 
aware  of  it.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  three-and-thirty,  this  naturally 
indolent  and  self-indulgent  woman,  with  little  knowledge  and 
no  experience  of  affairs,  suddenly  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  empire  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  its  existence. 
Fortunately  for  herself,  and  for  Russia,  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
with  all  her  shortcomings,  had  inherited  some  of  her  father's 
genius  for  government.  Her  usually  keen  judgment  and  her 
diplomatic  tact  again  and  again  recall  Peter  the  Great.  What  in 
her  sometimes  seemed  irresolution  and  procrastination,  was, 
most  often,  a  wise  suspense  of  judgment  under  exceptionally 
difficult  circumstances;  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  she  was 
ever  ready  to  sarrifire  the  prejudices  of  the  woman  to  the  duty 
of  the  sovereign. 

After  abolishing  the  cabinet  council  system  in  favour  during 
the  rule  of  the  two  Annes,  and  reconstituting  the  senate  as  it 
had  been  under  Peter  the  Great, — with  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  all  of  them  now  Russians  again,  as  ex-officio 
members  under  the  presidoicy  of  the  sovereign, — the  first  care 
of  the  new  empress  was  to  compose  her  quarrel  with  Sweden. 
On  the  33rd  of  January  1743,  direct  negotiations  between  the 
two  powers  were  opened  at  Abo,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  1743 
Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  all  the  southern  part  of  Finland  east 
of  the  river  Kynunene,  which  thus  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states,  including  the  fortresses  of  Villmanstrand  and 
Fredrikshamn.  This  triumphant  issue  was  mainly  due  to  the 
dip^matic  ability  of  the  new  vice  chancellor,  Alexius  Bestuzhev- 
Ryumin  {q.v.),  whom  Elizabeth,  much  as  she  disliked  him 
personally,  had  wisely  placed  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs 
immediatdy  after  her  accession.  He  represented  the  anti- 
Franco-Pnissian  portion  of  her  council,  and  hb  object  was  to 
bring  about  an  Anglo-Austro-Russian  alliance  which,  at  that 
time,  was  undoubtedly  Russia's  proper  system,  Hence  the 
reiterated  attempts  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Louis  XV.  to 
ffet  rid  of  Bestu^ev,  which  made  the  Russian  court  during  the 
^  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  centre  of  a  tangle  of  intrigue 


impossible  to  unravel  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  due  to  It 
(see  Bflsi uma v-Rvumw,  Alexius).  Ultimatdy,  however,  the 
minister,  strong  in  the  support  of  Elizabeth,  prevailed,  and  his 
faultless  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  despatch  of  an  auxiliary 
Russian  corps  of  30,000  men  to  the  Rhine,  greatly  accderated  the 
peace  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
(October  x8,  1748).  By  sheer  tenadty  of  purpose,  Bestuzhev 
had  extricated  his  country  from  the  Swedish  imbroglio;  recon- 
ciled his  imperial  mistress  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London, 
her  natural  allies;  enabled  Russia  to  assert  herself  effectually 
in  Poland,  Turkey  and  Sweden,  and  isolated  the  restless  king  of 
Pnmia  by  environing  him  with  hostile  wllisnrfit.  But  all  thb 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  steady  support  of 
Elizabeth,  who  trusted  him  implidtly,  despite  the  inshitiations 
of  the  chanceUor's  innumerable  enemies,  most  of  whom  were 
her  personal  friends. 

The  great  event  of  Elizabeth's  later  years  was  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Elizabeth  righUy  re^rded  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster (January  x6, 1756,  whereby  Great  Britain  and  Prussia 
agreed  to  unite  their  forces  to  expose  the  entry  into,  or  the 
passage  through,  Germany  of  the  troops  of  every  foreign  power) 
as  utterly  subversive  of  the  previous  conventions  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  A  by  no  means  unwarrantable  fear  of  the 
king  <tf  Prussia,  who  was  *'  to  be  reduced  within  proper  limits," 
so  that "  he  might  be  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  empire,"  induced 
Elizabeth  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  other  words  the 
Franco-Austrian  league  against  Prussia,  and  on  the  X7th  of 
May  X  7  57  the  Russian  army,  85,000  strong,  advanced  against 
Kdnigsberg.  Ndtber  the  serious  illness  of  the  empress,  which 
began  with  a  fainting-fit  at  Tsaxskoe  Sdo  (September  19,  i7S7)> 
nor  the  fall  of  Bestuihev  (Febrtiaxy  ax,  17 58),  nor  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  various  foreign  powers  at  St  Petersburg, 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  crushing  defeat 
of  Kunersdorf  (August  xs,  X759)  at  last  brought  Frederick  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  From  that  day  forth  he  despaired  of  success, 
though  he  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  conmianders,  which  ruined  the  military 
plans  of  the  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  from  the  end  of  X759  to  the  end  of  X76X,  the  uti«thakable 
firmness  of  the  Russian  empress  was  the  one  constraining  political 
force  which  hdd  together  the  heterogeneous,  incessantly  jarring 
dements  of  the  anti-Prussian  combination.  From  the  Russian 
point  of  view,  Elizabeth's  greatness  as  a  statesman  consists  in 
her  steady  appreciation  of  Russian  interests,  and  her  determina- 
tion to  promote  them  at  all  hazards.  She  insisted  throufl^unit 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  must  be  rendered  harmless  to  hb  neigh- 
bours for  the  future,  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring  this  about 
was  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  an  elector.  Frederick  himself 
was  quite  alive  to  hb  danger.  "I  am  at  the  end  of  my  resources," 
he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  X760, "  the  continuance  of  thb  war 
means  for  me  utter  ruin.  Things  may  drag  on  perhaps  till  July, 
but  then  a  catastrophe  maul  come."  On  the  axst  of  liiay  1760 
a  fresh  convention  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
a  secret  dause  of  which,  never  communicated  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  guaranteed  East  Prussia  to  Russia,  as  an  indenmity  for 
war  expenses.  The  failure  of  the  campaign  of  X760,  so  far  as 
Russiaand  France  were  concerned,  induced  the  court  of  VersaiUes, 
on  the  evening  of  the  sand  of  January  X76X,  to  present  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  a  despatch  to  the  effea  that  the  king  of 
France  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  hb  dominions  absolutdy 
desired  peace.  On  the  following  day  the  Austrian  ambsssador, 
Esterhazy,  presented  a  despatdi  of  a  similar  tenor  from  hb 
court.  The  Russian  empress's  reply  was  delivered  to  the  two 
ambassadors  on  the  xath  of  February.  It  was  inspired  by  the 
most  uncompromidng  hostility  towards  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Elizabeth  would  not  consent  to  any  padfic  overtures  until  the 
origimJ  object  of  the  league  had  been  accomplished.  Simultane- 
ously, Elizabeth  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  Loub  XV.  a  confiden- 
tial letter  in  which  she  proposed  the  signature  of  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance  oi  a  more  comprehensive  and  explidt  nature  than  the  pre- 
ceding treaties  between  the  two  powers,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Austria.    Elizabeth's  objea  in  thb  mysteriotts  negociatioii 
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to  have  been  to  recondle  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
retain  for  which  signal  service  France  was  to  throw  all  her 
forces  into  the  German  war.  This  project,  which  lacked  neither 
abUity  nor  audacity,  foundered  upon  Louis  XV.'a  invincible 
jealousy  of  the  growth  of  Russian  influence  in  eastern  Europe 
and  his  fear  of  offending  the  Porte.  It  was  finally  arranged  by 
the  allies  that  their  envoys  at  Paris  should  fix  the  date  for  the 
assonbling  of  a  peace  congress,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
war  against  Prussia  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
campaign  of  1761  was  almost  as  abortive  as  the  campaign  of 
X760.  Frederick  acted  on  the  defensive  with  consummate 
■kUl,  and  the  capture  of  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Kolberg  on 
r}>^nuim  day  O.S.  1761,  by  Rumyantsev,  was  the  sole  Russian 
auccess.  Frederick,  however,  was  now  at  the  last  gasp.  On  the 
6th  of  January  1762,  he  wrote  to  Finkcnstcin,  "  We  ought  now 
to  think  of  preserving  for  my  nephew,  by  way  of  negotiation, 
whatever  fragments  of  my  territory  we  can  save  from  the  avidity 
of  my  enemies,"  which  means,  if  words  mean  anything,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  seek  a  soldier's  death  on  the  first  opportunity. 
A  fortni^t  later  he  wrote  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
"  The  sky  begins  to  clear.  Courage,  my  dear  fellow.  I  have 
received  the  news  of  a  great  event."  Tlie  great  event  which 
snatdied  him  from  destruction  was  the  death  of  the  Russian 
empress  (January  s>  1762). 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain.  Tkg  Dauthter  of  Peter  the  Great  (London, 
'899);  Sergyei  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.),  vols.  xx.-xxti. 
est  Petenburg,  1857-1877):  Poliiisch*  Correspondent  Friedrichs 
ie$  Crosseut  vols.  i.>xxi.  (Berlin,  1879,  &c.);  Colonel  MasaJowski, 
Der  n^njdkrige  Krieg  nock  russiscker  Airx^/Miff  (Berlin,  1888- 
1893);  Kafinaiffx  Waitscewski,  La  Derniha  des  Komauov  (Paris, 
19M).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BUZABBTH  [AlrtUB  EUOfiNIB]  (1837-1898),  consort  of 
Frauds  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  dau^ter  of  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria  and  Louisa 
WUhdmina,  daughter  of  Maximiliim  L  of  Bavaria,  and  was  bom 
on  the  a4th  of  December  1837  at  the  castle  of  Possenhofen  on 
Lake  Stamberg*  She  inherited  the  quick  intelligence  and 
artistic  taste  displayed  in  general  by  members  of  the  Wittelsbach 
royal  house,  and  her  education  was  the  reverse  of  conventional. 
She  accompanied  her  eccentric  father  on  his  hunting  expeditions, 
beccnning  an  expert  rider  and  climber,  visiting  the  peasants  in 
their  huts  and  sharing  in  rustic  pleasures.  The  emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  Jose;^,  met  the  Bavarian  ducal  family  at 
ladd  in  August  1853,  and  immediately  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth, 
then  a  giri  of  sixteen,  and  reported  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
priaoesB  in  Europe.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Vienna  on  the 
24th  of  April  1854.  In  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  she 
frequently  came  into  colh'sion  with  Viennese  prejudice.  Her 
attempts  to  modify  court  etiquette,  and  her  extreme  fondness  for 
horsemanship  and  frequent  visits  to  the  imperial  riding  school, 
amndalisfd  Austrian  society,  whfle  her  predilection  for  Htmgary 
and  for  everything  Hungarian  offended  German  sentiment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  her  influence  helped  the  establishment 
of  the  AusgUick  with  Hungary,  but  outside  Hungarian  affairs 
the  empren  took  small  part  in  politics.  She  first  visited  Hungary 
in  1857,  and  ten  years  later  was  crowned  queen.  Her  popularity 
with  the  Hungarians  remained  imchanged  throughout  her  life; 
and  the  castle  of  GdddllO,  presented  as  a  coronation  gift,  was 
one  of  her  favourite  residences.  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  most 
charitable  of  royal  ladies,  and  her  popularity  with  her  Austrian 
subjects  was  more  than  restored  by  her  assiduous  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  Besides  her  public  bencfac- 
tiona  she  constantly  exercised  personal  and  private  charity. 
Her  ddest  daughter  died  in  infancy;  Gisela  (b.  1856)  married 
the  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria;  and  her  youngest  daughter 
Marie  Valerie  (b.  x868)  married  the  Archduke  Franz  Salvator. 
The  tragic  death  of  her  only  son,  the  crown  prince  Rudolph, 
in  1889,  was  a  shock  from  which  she  never  really  recovered. 
She  was  also  deeply  affected  by  the  suicide  of  her  cousin  Louis  H. 
of  Bavaria,  and  again  by  the  fate  of  her  sister  Sophia,  duchess 
of  Alencon,  who  perished  in  the  fire  of  the  Paris  charity  bazaar 
in  1897.  The  empress  had  shown  signs  of  lung  disease  in  i86x, 
^^len  she  spent  some  months  in  Madeira;  but  she  was  able  to 


resume  her  outdoor  sports,  and  for  some  years  before  18S2,  when 
she  had  to  give  up  riding,  was  a  frequent  visitor  on  English  and 
Irish  hunting  fields.  In  her  later  years  her  dislike  of  publicity 
increased.  Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  travel  or  at  the 
Achilleion,  the  palace  she  had  built  in  the  Greek  style  in  Corfu. 
She  was  walking  from  her  hotel  at  Geneva  to  the  steamer  when 
she  was  stabbed  by  the  anarehist  Luigi  Luccheni,  on  the  loth 
of  September  1898,  and  died  of  the  wound  within  a  few  hours. 
This  aimless  and  dastardly  crime  completed  the  list  of  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Austrian  house,  and  aroused  intense  indignation 
throughout  Europe. 

See  A.  de  Burgh,  BliMobetk,  Empress  ef  Austria,  a  Memoir  (London, 
1898):  E.  Friedmann  and  J.  Paves,  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  (Beriin, 
1898);  and  the  anonymous  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  (1899), 
containing  a  quantity  of  court  goasip. 

ELIZABETH  (1596-1662),  consort  of  Frederick  V.,  elector 
palatine  and  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  was 
bom  at  Falkland  Castle  in  Fifeshire  in  August  1596.  She  was 
entrusted  to  tbe  care  of  the  eari  of  Linh'thgow,  and  after  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  to  England,  to  the  countess  of 
KUdare,  subsequently  residing  with  Lord  and  Lady  Harington 
at  Combe  Abbey  in  Warwickshire.  In  November  1605  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators  formed  a  plan  to  seize  her  person 
and  proclaim  her  queen  after  the  explosion,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  removed  by  Lord  Harington  to  Coventry.  In 
x6o8  she  appeared  at  court,  where  her  beauty  soon  attracted 
admiration  and  became  the  theme  of  the  poets,  her  suitors 
including  the  dauphin,  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  Frederick  V.,  the  elector 
palatine.  A  union  with  the  last-named  was  finally  arranged, 
in  spite  of  the  queen's  opposition,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany,  and  the  marriage 
took  phice  on  the  X4th  of  February  1613  midst  great  rejoicing 
and  festivities.  The  prince  and  princess  entered  Heidelberg  on 
the  X7th  of  June,  and  Elizabeth,  by  means  of  her  En^sh  annuity, 
enjoyed  five  years  of  pleasure  and  of  extravagant  gaiety  to  which 
the  small  German  court  was  totally  unaccustomed,  da  the  26th 
ci  August  x6i8,  Frederick,  as  a  leading  Protestant  prince,  was 
chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians,  who  deposed  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  then  archduke  of  Styria.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  his  acceptance  was  instigated  by  the  princess  or  that 
she  had  any  influence  in  her  husband's  politiad  career.  She 
accompanied  Frederick  to  Prague  in  October  1619,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  7th  of  November.  Here  her  unrestrainable  high 
spirits  and  levity  gave  great  offence  to  the  dtizens.  On  the 
approach  of  misfortune,  however,  she  showed  great  courage 
and  fortitude.  She  left  Prague  on  the  8th  of  November  1620, 
after  the  fatal  batde  of  the  White  Hill,  for  KOstrin,  travelling 
thence  to  Berlin  and  Wolfenbattel,  finally  with  Frederick 
taking  refuge  at  the  Hague  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 
The  help  sought  from  James  came  only  in  the  shape  of  useless 
embassies  and  negotiations;  the  two  Palatinates  were  soon 
occupied  by  the  Spam'ards  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  the 
romantic  attachment  and  services  of  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, of  the  ist  earl  of  Craven,  and  of  other  chivalrous  young 
champions  who  were  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
"Queen  of  Hearts,"  as  Elizabeth  was  now  called,  availed 
nothing.  Her  residence  was  at  Rhenen  near  Arnheim,  where 
she  received  many  English  visitors  and  endeavoured  to  maintain 
her  spirits  and  fortitude,  with  straitened  means  and  in  spite  of 
frequent  disappointments.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  Adoli^us 
secured  no  permanent  advantage,  and  his  death  at  Liltzen  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  elector  at  Mainz  on  the  29th  of  November 
1632.  Subsequent  attempts  of  the  princess  to  reinstate  her 
son  in  his  dominions  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  z6j8  that  he  regained  a  portion  of  them, 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth's  position  in 
Holland  grew  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  The  payment 
of  her  English  annuity  of  £12,000  ceased  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  troubles  with  the  parliament;  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in 
1649  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  from  that  quarter;  and  the  pension 
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allowed  her  by  the  house  of  Orange  ceased  in  x65a  Her  children, 
in  consequence  of  disputes,  abandoned  her,  and  her  eldest  son 
Charles  Louis  refused  her  a  home  in  his  restored  electorate. 
Nor  did  Charles  II.  at  his  restoration  show  any  desire  to  receive 
her  in  England.  Parliament  voted  her  £20,000  in  1660  for  the 
pay;nent  of  h'.r  debts,  but  Elizabeth  did  not  receive  the  money, 
and  on  the  xgth  of  May  1661  she  left  the  Hague  for  England, 
in  &pite  of  the  king's  attempts  to  hinder  her  journey,  receiving 
no  official  welcome  on  her  arrival  in  London  and  being  lodged  at 
Lord  Craven's  house  in  Dniry  Lane.  Charles,  however,  subse- 
quently granted  her  a  pension  and  treated  her  with  kindness. 
On  the  8th  of  February  1662  she  removed  to  Leicester  House  in 
Leicester  Fields,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month,  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  beauty, 
grace  and  vivacity  exercised  a  great  charm  over  her  con- 
temporaries, the  enthusiasm  for  her,  however,  being  probably  not 
merely  personal  but  one  inspired  also  by  her  misfortunes  and 
by  the  fact  that  these  misfortunes  were  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  cause;  later,  as  the  ancestress  of  the  Protestant 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  she  obtained  a  conspicuous  place  in  English 
history.  She  had  thirteen  children— Frederick  Henry,  drowned 
at  sea  in  1629;  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine,  whose  daughter 
married  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
elder  and  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  England; 
Elizabeth,  abbess  and  friend  of  Descartes;  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Maurice,  who  died  unmarried;  Louisa,  abbess;  Edward, 
who  married  Anne  de  Gonzaga,  "  princesse  palatine,"  and  had 
children;  Henrietta  Maria,  who  married  Count  Sigismund 
Ragotzki  but  died  childless;  Philip  and  Charlotte,  who  died 
childless;  Sophia,  who  married  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  was  mother  of  George  I.* of  England;  and  two 
others  who  died  young. 

Bibliography.— See  the  article  in  Did.  of  Nat.  Biography  and 
authorities  there  collected ;  Ftw  Sluart  Princesses^  ed.  by  R.  S.  Rait 
(1903):  Briefe  der  Eliwabeth  Stuart  .  ,  .  an  .  .  .  den  Kurfursten 
Carl  Ludwit  von  der  Pfalt,  by  A.  Wendland  (Btbliothek  des  lite- 
rarischen  Vereins,  228,  Stuttgart,  1902);  "Elizabeth  Stuart."  by 
'.  O.  Opel,  in  Sybel's  Histonscke  Zeitschrift,  xxiii.  389;  Tkomasor 
^aets  (Brit.  Mus.),  E.,  138  (14),  122  (la),  118  (40).  119  (18).    Im- 


J.  O.  Opel,  in  Sybel's  Historueke  Zeitschrift,  xxiii.  389;  Thomason 
Tracts  (Brit.  Mus.),  E.,  138  (14),  123  (la),  118  Uo),  119  (18).  Im- 
portant material  regarding  the  princess  exists  in  the  MSS.  of  the  eari 


of  (Graven,  at  Combe  Abbey. 

ELIZABETH    [PAUUNB    EUZABBTH    OTTIUB    LOUISE] 

(1843-  ),  consort  of  King  Charles  I.  (9.9.)  of  Rumania,  widely 
known  by  her  literary  name  of "  Carmen  Sylva,"  was  bom  on  the 
a9th  of  December  1 843.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann 
of  Neuwied.  She  first  met  the  iuture  king  of  Rumania  at  Berlin 
in  i96i,  and  was  married  to  him  on  the  xsth  of  November  1869. 
Her  only  child,  a  daughter,  died  in  1874.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1 877-1 878  she  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
and  founded  the  Order  of  Elizabeth  (a  gold  cross  on  a  blue  ribbon) 
to  reward  distinguished  service  in  such  work.  She  fostered  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  Rumania,  and  established  societies 
for  various  charitable  objects.  Early  distinguished  by  her 
excellence  as  a  pianist,  organist  and  singer,  she  also  showed 
considerable  ability  in  painting  and  illuminating;  but  a 
lively  poetic  imagination  Ud  her  to  the  path  of  literature, 
and  more  especially  to  poetry,  folk-lore  and  ballads.  In 
addition  to  numerous  original  works  she  put  into  literary 
form  many  of  the  legends  current  among  the  Rumanian 
peasantry. 

"  Carmen  Sylva  **  vrrote  with  facility  in  German,  Rumanian, 
French  and  English.  A  few  of  her  voluminous  writings,  which 
include  poems,  plays,  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  collections 
of  aphorisms,  &c.,  may  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  Her 
earliest  publications  were  Sappho  and  Hammersteint  two  poems 
which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  X 880.  In  x888  she  received  the  Prix 
Botta,  a  prize  awarded  triennially  by  the  French  Academy, 
for  her  volume  of  prose  aphorisms  Les  Pensies  d^une  reine  (Paris, 
1882),  a  German  version  of  which  is  entitled  Vom  Amboss  (Bonn, 
1890).  Cuvinte  Sufietesci,  religious  meditations  in  Rumanian 
(Bucharest,  x888),  was  also  traiulated  into  German  (Bonn,  1890), 
under  the  name  of  SeeUn-GesprUcke.  Several  of  the  works  of 
"  Carmen  Sylva  "  were  written  in  collaboration .  with  Mite 


Kremnits,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  who  was  bom  at  Grrifs<^ 

wald  in  X857,  &nd  married  Dr  Kremnitz  of  Bucharest;  these 

were  published  between  i88x  and  x888,  in  some  cases  under  the 

pseudonyms  Dito  el  Idem,  and  includes  the  novel  Aus  zwei 

Wetten  (Leipzig,  1884),  Anna  Boleyn  (Bonn,  x886),  a  tragedy. 

In  der  Irre  (Bonn,  x 888) ,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  &c.    Edieen 

Vaughattt  or  Paths  of  Perilf  a  novd  (London,  1894),  and  Sveet 

Hours t  poems  (London,  X904),  were  written  in  English.    Among 

the  translations  made  by  "  (Tarmen  Sylva"  are  perman  versions 

of  Pierre  Loti's  romance  Pteheur  d^Idande^  and  of  Paul  de  St 

Victor's  dramatic  criticisms  I^es  DeuxMasques  (Paris,  1 88x^x884) ; 

and  in  particular  The  Bard  of  the  Dimboriita,  a  fine  English 

version  by  *'  Carmen  Sylva  "  and  Alma  Strettell  of  Heldne 

Vacarescu's  collection  of  Rumanian  folk-songs,  &c.,  entitled 

Lieder  aus  dem  Dimbontsathal  (Bonn,  1889).     The  Bard  of  the 

DimborilMa  was  first  published  in  X89X,  and  was  soon  reissued 

and  expanded.    Translations  from  the  origixial  works  of  "  Carmen 

Sylva  "  have  appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe 

and  in  Armenian. 

See  Rumania:  History;  also  M.  Kremnitz,  Carmen  Sytoa — eine 
Biogiraphie  (Leipzig,  1903) :  and,  for  a  full  bibliography,  G.  Bengescu. 
Carmen  Syha^-hiSliograpkie  et  extraits  de  ses  entores  (Paris,  1904). 

ELIZABETH  (163S-X650),  English  princess,  second  daughter 
of. Charles  I.,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  December  1635  at  St 
James's  Palace.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
departure  of  the  king  from  London,  while  the  two  elder  princes 
accompanied  their  father,  the  princess  and  the  infant  duke  of 
Gloucester  were  left  under  the  care  of  the  parliament.  In 
October  X643  Elizabeth  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords 
begging  that  her  old  attendants  might  not  be  removed.  In 
July  1644  the  royal  children  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Dan  vers  at 
Chelsea,  and  in  1645  to  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland. 
After  the  final  defeat  of  the  king  they  were  joined  in  X646  by 
James,  and  during  X647  paid  several  visits  to  the  king  at  Caver- 
sham,  near  Reading,  and  Hampton  Court,  but  were  again  separ- 
ated by  Charles's  imprisonment  at  Carisbrooke  Castle.  On  the 
axst  of  April  1648  James  was  persuaded  to  escape  by  Elizabeth, 
who  declared  that  were  she  a  boy  she  would  not  long  remain  in 
confinement.  The  last  sad  meeting  between  Charles  and  hb  two 
children,  at  which  the  princess  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  of 
which  she  wrote  a  short  and  touching  account,  took  place  on  the 
39th  of  January  X649,  ^he  day  before  his  execution.  In  June 
she  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Leicester 
at  Penshurst,  but  in  X650,  upon  the  Uinding  of  (Charles  II.  in 
Scotland,  the  parliament  ordered  the  royal  children  to  be  taken 
for  security  to  Carisbrooke  Cas'tle.  The  princess  fell  ill  from 
a  wetting  almost  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  and  died  oi 
fever  on  the  8th  of  September.  She  was  buried  in  St  Thomas's 
church  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  initials  "  E.S." 
alone  marked  her  grave  till  X856,  when  a  monument  was  erected 
to  her  memory  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  princess's  sorrowful 
career  and  early  death  have  attracted  general  interest  and 
sympathy.  She  was  said  to  have  acquiied  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  as  wdl  as  in  Italian  and 
French,  and  several  books  were  dedicated  to  Jter,  including  the 
translation  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  by  Christopher  Wase 
in  X649.  Her  mild  nature  and  gentleness  towards  her  father's 
enemies  gamed  her  the  name  of  **  Temperance." 

See  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England^  by  M.  A.  E.  Green  (i8ss), 
vol.  vi. ;  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  sen,  ix.  444,  x.  15. 

BUZABETH  [£Usabeth  PhUippine  Marie  Hfiine  of  France) 
(X764-X794),  commonly  called  Madame  Elizabbth,  daughter  of 
Louis  the  Dauphin  and  Marie  Josephine  of  Saxony,  and  sister 
of  Louis  XVI.,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  3rd  of  May  1764. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  three,  she  was  brought  up  by 
Madame  de  Mackau,  and  had  a  residence  at  Montreuil,  where 
she  gave  many  proofs  of  her  benevolent  character.  She  refused 
all  oflfers  of  marriage  so- that  she  might  remain  by  the  side  of 
her  brother,  whom  she  loved  passionatdy.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution  she  foresaw  the  gravity  of  events,  and  refused  t6 
leave  the  king,  whom  she  accompanied  in  his  flight  on  the  aoth 
of  June  X792,  and  with  whom  she  was  arrested  at  Varennes. 
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She  ni  pnscsL  u  llw  LcgEiIiiivc  Awmbly  wbcn  Louis  wii 
nupcDdal,  and  wu  irapmoacd  in  the  Temple  with  tht  myakl 
funily.  By  llie  encution  of  the  kml  ud  [he  remgval  ol  Uarie 
Aotoiaeite  to  the  Condciierie,  Midame  Etiubeth  wit  deprived 
ol  her  compsnioni  ia  the  Temple  prison,  and  on  the  gth  of  May 
i]M  she  vas  beneU  InDsIcned  to  Ibe  Conderierje,  aod  haled 
before  the  tevolutiODBry  tribunal.  Accuwd  of  asiiilins  Ibe 
kind's  digbl,  ol  supplyiog  imi[rii  irith  fund),  and  of  encoimgini 
iht  resistance  of  the  royal  troops  on  Che  lotb  of  Auput  I7ga, 
ibc  was  condemned  to  death,  mid  eiccuted  on  the  loth  of  May 
I  j<M.  Like  lier  brother,  tfae  bad  all  (be  domestic  vinues,  and, 
as  was  to  be  eipected  of  a  sisto'  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  vas  in  favour 
at  abwlutist  principle*.  Hen  was  one  of  the  noM  touching 
tiaiedies  of  the  Revolution;  ibe  peritbed  because  ibe  ku  the 
lister  of  the  kins. 

Thr  Mimcini^M  on 

and  Fort-Rjon,  are  <  of 


MiiulAliTOtmTTi;  w 

■It  Vo^uH  B^aM  Si, 

Ffcuw'dt  BeaucH?  t)^ 

A.  de  Bcauchesne,  1  ne 

d'ArmailU.  iftdam  or, 

Uadam4  EluaMk  (  itt, 

BUZABfflH.  SAIHT  (iio7-t3ji},  danshter  of  Andrew  11., 
king  of  Hungary  (d.  I3jj),  by  his  first  wife,  Gertrude  nf  Andechs- 
Ueran  (d.  1213),  was  bom  in  Pressburgin  [K17.  At  four  years 
of  age  she  was  betrothed  to  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Tburingia, 
ahd  conducted  to  the  Waithurg,  near  Eisenach,  to  be  educated 
under  the  direction  of  his  psrents.     In  spite  of  ber  decidedly 


!dfro 

stimulated  by  the  eiample  of  hei  motbec^  sister,  St  Hedwig, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  duke  of  Silesia-Breslau,  devoted  her  whole 
lime  10  religian  and  toWDrksof  diarity.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  her  husband 
that  he  adopted  her  point  of  view  and  zealously  assisted  her  in 
all  her  charitable  endeavoun.  According  to  the  legend,  much 
celebrated  Id  Cermaa  art,  Louis  at  Snl  desired  to  curtail  her 
eicessive  charitie*,  and  forbade  ber  unbounded  gifts  to  the  poor. 
One  day,  rtluroing  from  bunting,  he  met  hts  wife  descending 
from  tbe  Wattburg  wiib  a  heavy  bundle  £lled  with  bread.  He 
•lemly  bade  her  open  it;  she  did  so,  and  be  saw  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  red  roses.  Tbe  miracle  completed  bis  conversion.  On 
the  deilb  of  Louis  "  tbe  Saint  "  in  1117,  Elisabeth  was  deprived 
of  tbe  regency  by  hii  brolhei,  Henry  RaspelV.  (d.  1147),  on  the 
preteil  that  she  »u  nsting  the  estates  by  her  alms;  and  with 
ber  three  infant  chUdien  she  wu  driven  from  ber  home  without 
being  allowed  to  carry  with  ber  even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
She  Lived  for  some  time  in  great  hardship,  but  ultimately  ber 
maternal  uncle,  Egbert,  bi&hop  of  Bamberg,  offered  her  an 
asylum  in  a  bouse  adjoining  bis  palace. '  Through  tbe  intercession 
of  some  of  the  principal  barons,  the  regency  was  Bgain-ofiered  her, 
and  befson  Hermnnn  was  declared  heir  16  the  landgraviate; 
bat  reooundng  all  power,  and  nuking  use  of  her  wealth  only 
for  charitable  purposes,  she  preferred  to  live  in  seclusion  at 
Uarbutg  under  the  direction  of  bee  confessor,  the  bigoted  per- 
secutor Conrad  of  Harburg.  There  she  spent  the  Temainder  ol 
ber  days  In  penances  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  ministrations 
10  the  sick,  e^iecially  those  afflicted  itith  tbe  most  loathsome 
diseases.  She  died  at  Marburg  on  tbe  iQtb  of  November  isji, 
Ukd  four  yean  afterwards  was  canoniied  by  Gregory  DC.  on 
■ccDont  of  tbe  frequent  mindet  reported  to  have  been  performed 
■I  her  tnmb. 

Tbe  eihibilion  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  P.  H.  Calderoa'a 
pictqre, "  St  Elliabeihof  Hungary's  Great  Ad  of  Renundalion," 
BOW  in  tbe  Tale  Calleiy  in  lyindon,  roused  considerable  protest 
among  Catholics.  The  saint  is  represented  as  kneeling  nude 
before  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  her  confessor  and 


Thei 


1 1  of  Dietiich  of  ApoMa's  Vila,  which  rdalca  how,  0 


Is  in] 


le  presence  of 


Good  Friday,  she  went  into  a  chap 
some  Fiaotiscnn  brothers,  laid  her 
tenouoced  her  own  will,  bee  parents, 
pomps  of  this  kind  IhijtH  MAfi}  ii 
stripped  henelfuiietly  naked  (mniiM 

to  follow  Him  naked,  in  the  steps  ot  poverty.  A  uietai  inler- 
pietitton  of  this  passage  is  not  impossible;  (or  ecstatic  raystici 
ol  all  ages  have  indulged  in  a  tike  aruaa,  and  Conrad,  who 
revelled  in  inflicling  religious  tortures,  was  quite  capable  of 
imposing  this  crowning  humiliation  upon  his  gentle  victim. 
It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally. 

LIva  ol  Si  Eliabelh  wen  written  by  Theodoricus  (EHelrich)  ol 
Apolda  (b.  isiS),  CaeHriui  ol  HeiMerbach  (d.  c  1140I.  Conrad  ol 
Marburg  and  o«' — ' — "— ■- —    "-"   "--■    "-•    ' ■-••■'■ 


I,  BiW.  Hia.  Mtd.  Aa.  p.  .__,,. 
i«>  byjobann  Roihe  (d.  c.  luo), 
LniK  d[  Thuringil  (Potthast,  p.  989)- 
■'-  Hmpv,  by  Mmtalenibert,  was 


piibliibedatPariaJiii83&  Her  life  has  >U>  supplied  It 
lot  a  dramalic  poem  by  Chiiles  Kin^riey,  entitled  If 
Tragedy."    Tbe  edition  of  this  in  vol.  ivi.  at  the  ti/iai 


the  ■■  Saint 


ly-seat  ot  Um'on  county, 
twark  Bay.  ud 
).  {iSgo)  37,564; 


Ctorfu  Kimt^  (London. 

BUZABBTB.  a  city  and  Ih^  com 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  Elisabeth  rivi 
Anbur  Kill,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Jersey  City. 
(1900]  31,130,  of  whom  14,770  were  fdrcign-oom  ana  1139  were 
negroes;  (igio  census)  73.409.  It  is  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Uhigb  Valley  and  the  Central  of  Nirw  Jersey 
railways.  Tbe  site  is  level  and  tbe  ilieeu  are  broad  and  shaded. 
There  are  many  nsidenca  of  New  York  business  men,  and 
several  historic  buildings,  including  Liberty  Hall,  [he  mansion  of 
William  Livingaton.  firsi  governor  of  the  state;  Boxwood  Hall 
{now  used  as  a  borne  for  aged  women),  the  former  home  of 
Elias  Boudinot;  the  <^  brick  mansion  of  Jonathan  Belcher 
(1681-1757),  govenfor  of  the  province  from  1747  to  1757;  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  and  the  bouse  occupied  at  difieieni 
times  by  General  Winfield  Scott.  The  dty  has  seversl  paiks, 
the  Union  county  court  house  (1903),  a  public  library  and 
several  chsritable  huLilutlona.  Eliiabelhport,  that  part  of  tbe 
city  on  StaLcn  Island  Sound,  about  1  m.  S.E.  of  the  centre  of 
EliEabelb,  has  a  port  open  to  vessels  cA  300  tons;  it  is  an  outlet 
of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  [s  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  coal  shipping  depots  in  tbe  United  Stares.  Here, 
too,  are  a  plant  (covering  more  than  ftoo  acres)  of  the  Standard 

the  "  Singer  "  sewing  machine— according  to  the  U.S.  census 
tbe  largest  manufactory  (rf  sewing  machines  in  the  world — 
emplt>ying  more  than  6000  workmen  in  1905;  among  tbe  other 
manufactures  of  Elisabeth  are  foundry  and  matJiine  shop 
t3,SS7,rj9),  win,  oil  (value  in  1905, 


The  value  of  the  manu- 


i,Soi  (factory  product] 


t=,3B7.6s6).  r 

repair  shops,  edge  tools  and  lager  beer, 
factured  products  was  1 10,489 j6« 
[factory  prtxlucl)  in  1900;  and  i>9.30 
in  tpos. 

Elizabeth  was  settled  In  166;  by  a  company  from  Long  Island 
lor  whom  the  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  a 
grant  had  been  obtained  Irom  Richard  NicoUs  at  agent  for  Ibe 
duke  of  York.  But  about  the  ssme  time  tbe  duke  conveyed  the 
entile  province  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George  Catlerel. 
and  these  two  conilicling  grants  gave  rise  id  a  long-continued 
controversy  (see  Niw  Jersey).  The  town  was  named  in  honour 
of  Eliu^th,  wife  of  Sir  George  Caileiel,  and  was  Erst  known 
as  Elizabethtown.  From  iMj  to  i6S«  it  was  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  Ibc  legisblun  sat  l>ete  occasionally 
unlH  179a.  In  ilie  bone  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson 
(16S8-1747).  its  fini  president,  tbe  fiiat  sessions  of  Ibe  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  were  held  in  1747, 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  coQege  removed  10  Newsrk. 
In  December  1776  and  twice  in  June  i7£o  the  British  entered 
Elizabeth  and  Tnade  it  a  base  ol  operations,  bul  on  each  occasion 
they  were  toon  driven  out.  Elisabeth  became  a  **  free  town 
and  borough  "^  b  1739;  the  borough  chaiter  «u  oonfirmed 
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ELIZABETHAN  STYLE— ELLA 


by  the  kgislature  in  1789  and  repealed  in  1790,  and  Elizabeth 

was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1855.  .     . 

SeeE.F.Hatfidd.Hulofy0/JSiJHi6cf*.iVcw/«rM7(N«irYark.i868> 

BUZABSniAN  8TYU,  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to 
the  early  Renaissance  style  in  England,  which  flourished  chiefly 
during  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  it  followed  the  Tudor  style, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  begixuung  of  the  i6th  century  by  the 
purer  Italian  style  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones.  *  It  responds  to 
the  Qnque-Cento  period  in  Italy,  the  Francois  L  style  in  France, 
and  the  Platereaque  or  Silversmith's  style  in  Spain.  During  the 
leigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VL  many  Italian  artisU 
came  over,  who  carried  out  various  decorative  features  at 
Hampton  Court;  Layer  Harney,  Suffolk  (isaa-rsas);  Sutton 
Place,  Surrey  (1519);  Nonsuch  Palace  and  elsewhere.  Later 
in  the  century  Flemish  craftsmen  succeeded  the  Italians,  and 
the  Royal  Eachange  in  London  (1566-1570)  is  one  of  the  first 
important  buildings  designed  by  Henri  de  Paschen,  an  architect 
from  Antwerp.  Longford  Castle,  Wollaton,  Hatfield,  Blickling, 
Audl^  End,  and  Charterhouse  (London)  all  show  the  style 
introduced  by  Flemish  workmen. 

BLIZABBfH  CITY,  a  town,  port  of  entry  and  the  county* 
seat  of  Pasquotank  county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Pasquotank  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  46  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Pop.  (1890)  3251;  (1900)  6348  (3x64 
negroes);  (19x0)8412.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Southern, 
and  the  Suffolk  &  Carolina  railways,  and  is  on  the  Dismal  Swamp 
and  Albemarle  &  Chesapeake  canals.  Elizabeth  Cityis  a  winter 
meeting-place  for  hunters.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school  for  negroes  and  of  the  Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute,  is 
a  trucking  centre,  has  shipyards,  and  has  a  large  wholesale  trade 
in  clothing,  groceries  and  general  merchandise;  from  it  are 
shipped  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  cotton  and  lumber. 
The  town  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Albemarle  customs  district, 
but  its  foreign  trade  is  unimportant.  Among  iu  manufactures 
are  cotton  goods,  iron,  lumber,  nets  and  twine,  bricks,  and 
carriages  and  wagons.  The  oyster  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  are 
of  considerable  importance.  Qizabeth  City  was  settled  in  1793, 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  the  same  year. 

BLK,  or  Moose,  the  largest  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  distinguished 
from  other  members  of  the  Cenidae  by  the  form  of  the  antlers 
of  the  males.  These  arise  as  cylindrical  beams  projecting  on  each 
side  at  ri^^t  anises  to  the  middle  line  of  the  skull,  which  after  a 
short  distance  divide  in  a  fork-like  manner.  The  lower  prong  of 
this  fork  may  be  either  simple,  or  divided  into  two  or  three 
tines,  with  some  flattening.  In  the  East  Siberian  elk  {Alus 
macUis  bedfordiae)  the  posterior  division  of  the  main  fork  divides 
into  three  tines,  with  no  distinct  flattening.  In  the  common  elk 
{A.  machlit  or  A.  alces),  on  the  other  hand,  this  branch  usually 
expands  into  a  broad  pslmation,  with  one  large  tine  at  the  base, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  snags  on  the  free  border;  there  is, 
however,  a  phase  of  the  Scandinavian  elk  in  which  the  antlers 
are  ampler,  and  recall  those  of  the  East  Siberian  race.  The 
palmation  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  North  American 
race  (A.  m,  americanus)  than  in  the  typical  Scandinavian  elk. 
The  tergestt>f  all  is  the  Alaskan  race  {A.  m.  gigas),  which  is  said 
to  stand  8  ft.  in  height,  with  a  span  of  6  ft.  across  the  antlers. 
The  great  length  of  the  legs  gives  a  deddedly  ungainly  appearance 
to  tJie  elk.  The  muzzle  a  long  and  fleshy,  with  only  a  very  small 
triangular  naked  patch  below  thA  nostrils;  and  the  males  have 
a  peailiar  sac,  known  as  the  bell,  hanging  from  the  neck.  From 
the  shortness  of  their  necks,  elks  are  unable  to  graze,  and  their 
chief  food  consists  of  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  ^ow  and  birch. 
In  N<»th  Americi  during  the  winter  one  male  and  several  females 
form  a  "  moose-yard  "  in  the  forest,  which  they  keep  open  by 
trampling  the  snow.  Although  generally  timid,  the  males  become 
very  bold  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  females  utter  a 
loud  call;  and  at  such  times  they  fi|^t  both  with  their  antlers 
and  their  hoofs.  The  usual  pace  is  a  shambling  trot,  but  when 
pressed  elks  break  into  a  gallop.  The  female  gives  birth  to  one 
or  two  young  at  a  time,  which  are  not  spotted.  In'  America 
the  elk  is  known  as  the  moose,  and  the  former  name  is  transferred 
to  the  wapiti  deer.  (R.  L.*) 


ELKHART,  a  dty  of  Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  n.S.A.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Elkhart  and  St  Joseph  rivers,  about  100  m. 
E.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (X890)  11,360;  (1900)  X5,x84,  of  whom 
X3S3  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  19,282.  Elkhart  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  western  division  with  the  midn  line  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railway,  and  is  Served  by  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Northern 
Indiana  railways  (the  latter  electric).  It  is  attractively  situated 
and  has  fine  business  and  public  buildings,  indudmg  a  Carnegie 
library  and  the  duk  hospital,  with  which  a  nunes'  traim'ng 
school. is  connected.  It  has  also  several  parks,  including  the 
beautiful  Island  Park  and  McNaughton  Park,  the  latter  the 
annual  meeting-place  of  the  St  Joseph  Valley  Chautauqua. 
A  valuable  water-power  is  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  extensive  railway-car  shops  and  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
and  the  manufactures  include  band  instruments,  furniture, 
telephone  supplies,  electric  transformen,  bridges,  paper,  fkMir, 
staich,  rubbo'  goods,  acetone  gas  machines,  printing  presses, 
drugs  and  carriages.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  produa 
was  $4,345,466  in  1905,  an  increase  of  xo*5%  since  1900.  •  At 
Elkhart  is  the  main  publishing  house  of  the  MenxMnite  Church 
in  America,  two  weekly  periodicals  being  issued,  oxie  in  En^^Ush, 
The  Herald  of  Truth,  and  one  in  German,  the  Mefmoniliscki 
Rundschau.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  about  X834; 
and  Elkhart  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875* 

BLKINOTON,  OBOROB  RICHARDS  (x8ox-x86s),  founder  of 
the  electroplating  industry  in  Eng^d,  was  bom  in  Birmingham 
on  the  17th  of  October  z8ox,  the  son  of  a  spectade  manufacturer. 
Apprenticed  to  his  uncles,  silver  platers  in  Birminc^iam,  he 
beaune,  on  their  death,  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  but 
subsequently  took  his  cousin,  Henry  Elkington,  into  partnership^ 
The  science  of  dcctromctallurgy  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  the 
Elkingtons  were  quick  to  recognize  its  possibilities,  llkey  had 
already  taken  out  certain  patents  for  the  appUcation  of  dectridty 
to  metals  when,  in  1840,  John  Wright,  a  Birmin^iam  surgeoix, 
discovered  the  valuabk  properties  of  a  solution,  of  ^anide  of 
stiver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  for  dectroplaiing  purposes.  The 
Elkingtons  purchased  and  patented  Wright's  process,  subse- 
quently acquizing  the  rights  of  other  processes  and  improve- 
ments. Large  new  works  for  dectroplating  and  dectrogildtng 
were  opened  in  Birmingham  in  1841,  and  in  the  following  3rear 
Josiah  Mason  became  a  partner  in  Uie  firm.  -  Geoige  Richards 
Elkington  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1865,  and  Henry 
Elkington  on  the. 26th  of  October  1852. 

BUX  or  £lla,  the  xiame  of  three  Ang^o-Saxon  kings. 

Ella  (d.  c.  5x4),  king  of  the  South  Saxons  and  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  was  a  Saxon  ealdorman,  who  landed  near 
Anmdcl  in  Sussex  with  his  three  sons  in  477.  Ddeating  the 
Britons,  who  were  driven  into  the  forest  of  Andredsweald,  Ella 
and  his  followers  established  themsdves  along  the  south  coast, 
although  thdr  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  However,  in  491, 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  bands  of  immigrants,  they 
captured  the  Roman  dty  of  Anderida  and  "  slew  all  that  were 
therdn."  Ella,  who  is  reckoned  as  the  first  Bretwalda,  then 
became  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  and,  when  he  died  about  5x4, 
he  was  sucoceded  by  his  son  Cissa. 

Ella  (d.  588),  king  of  the  Deirans,  was  the  son  of  an  ealdorman 
named  Iffa,  and  became  the  first  king  of  Ddra  when,  in  559, 
the  Ddrans  separated  themsdves  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Bemida.  The  Eni^ish  slaves,  who  aroused  the  interest  of 
Pope  Gregory  I.  at  Rome,  were  subjects  of  Ella,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  pope,  punning  the  name  of  their  king,  suggested 
that  "AUduia^shouU  be  sung  in  his  land.  WhenElladied 
in  588  Ddra  was  Conquered  by  Bemida.  One  of  his  sons  was 
Edwin,  afterwards  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

Ella  (d.  867),  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  became  king  about 
862  on  the  deposition  of  Osbert,  although  he  was  not  of  Voyal 
birth.  Afterwards  he  became  reconciled  with  Osbert,  and  to* 
gether  they  attacked  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Northumbria, 
and  drove  them  into  York.  Rallying,  however,  the  Danes 
ddeated  the  Northumbrians,  and  in  the  encounter  both  Ella 
and  Osbert  were  slaizL    In  certain  legends  EUa  is  represented 
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18  hsvbig  brought  about  the  Danish  invasioa  of  Northombiia 

by  cnid  and  unjust  actions. 

See  The  Angfo-Saxm  CiroiucU,  edited  by  C  Plummer  (Oxford. 
1893-1899):  Bede.  Historiae  •ceiesiasHau,  edited  by  C.  Plummer 
(Oxford,  1896);  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Historia  Anttorum,  edited 
by  T.  Arnold,  RoUs  Series  (London,  1879);  Aaser,  D§  rthut  g^tis 
Adfndi,  edited  by  W.  H.  Stevenaon  (Oxford,  1904);  J.  R.  Green, 
Tht  Iiakinj[  tf  Bngfaud  (London,  1897),  and  the  Dictionary  ef 
NatwMol  Bufirapky,  voL  i.  (London,  1895). 

ULAMD,  an  urban  district  in  the  EUand  pailiamentaxy 
divisioo  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Calder,  3}  m.  S.  of  Halifax 
by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  10,4x3. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  Cotton- 
nailla,  wooUen-factories,  ironworks,  flagstone  quarries  at  EUand 
Edge,  and  fire-day  works  employ  the  industrial  population. 
Elland  Hall,  thou^  almost  rebuilt,  retains  the  recollection  of  a 
remarkable  family  feud  between  the  Ellands  and  the  BeaumonU 
ol  Czoaland  Hall,  the  site  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  vicinity. 
A  nephew  of  Sir  John  Elland,  in  1343,  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  relative  of  the  Beaumonts  upon  whom  Sir  John  took 
vengeance,  as  also  upon  the  heads  of  the  allied  houses  of  Lock- 
wood  and  (^uarmby.  The  children  of  these  families  were  edu- 
cated in  the  hope  of  avenging  their  parents,  and  after  many 
years  succeeded  in  doing  so,  cutting  oil  Sir  John  EUand  and 
his  heir. 

ELLBVBOROUOH,  EDWARD  LAW,  ist  Barow  (x75o-x8x8), 
EngUsb  judge,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  November  1750,  at 
Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  of  which  place  his  father,  Edmund 
Law  (X705-X787),  afterwards  bishop  of  CarUsIe,  was  at  the  time 
reaor.  Educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Pfcterhouse, 
Cambridge,  he  passed  as  third  wrangler,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  to  a  feUowship  at  Trinity.  In  spite  of  his  father's  strong 
wish  that  he  should  take  orders,  he  chose  the  legal  profession, 
and  on  quitting  the  university  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
After  spoiding  five  years  as  a  spedal  pleader  under  the  bar, 
he  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in  1780.  He  chose  the  northern  circuit, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  a  lucrative  practice  and  a  hifl^ 
reputation.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  principal  counsel  for 
Warren  Hastings  in  the  celebrated  impeachment  tiial  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  abUity  with  which  he  conducted 
the  defence  was  universaUy  recoipiized.  He  had  begun  his 
political  career  as  a  Whig,  but,  like  many  others,  he  saw  in  the 
French  Revolution  a  reason  for  changing  sides,  and  became  a 
supporter  of  Pitt.  On  the  formation  of  the  Addington  ministry 
in  x8ox,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  returned  to  the  House  dl  Commons  as  member  for 
Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  x8o3  he  succeeded  Lord 
Kenyon  as  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  On  being  raised 
to  the  bench  he  was  created  a  peer,  Uking  his  title  from  the 
village  of  EUenborough  In  Cumberland,  where  his  maternal 
ancestors  had  long  held  a  smaU  patrimony.  In  x8o6,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  GrenviUe's  ministry  "of  aU  the  talents," 
Lord  EUenborough  dedined  the  offer  of  the  great  seal,  but 
accepted  a  scat  in  the  cabinet.  His  doing  so  while  he  retained 
the  chief  justiceship  was  much  criticised  at  the  time,  and,  though 
not  without  precedent,  was  open  to  such  obvious  objections  on 
constitutional  grounds  that  the  experiment  has  not  since  been 
repeated.  As  a  judge  be  had  grave  faulu,  though  his  decisions 
dlqdayed  profound  1^  knowledge,  and  in  mercantflc  law  esped- 
aOy  were  reckoned  of  high  authority.  He  was  hanh  and  over- 
bearing to  counsel,  and  in  the  poUtlcal  trials,  which  were  so 
frequent  in  his  time  showed  an  unmistakable  bias  against  the 
accused.  In  the  trial  of  WUUam  Hone  (q.v.)  for  blasphemy  in 
18x7,  EUenborough  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  thdr  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  is  generaUy  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  resigned  his  judicial  office  in  November 
18x8,  and  died  on  the  X3th  of  December  foUowing. 

EUenborough  was  succeeded  ss  3nd  baron  by  his  eldest  son, 
Edward,  afterwards  eari  of  EUenborough,  another  son  was 
Charles  Ewan  Law  (X793-X850),  reomler  of  London  and  member 
of  parUament  for  Cambridge  University  from  xSjs  unta  his 
death  in  August  1850. 
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fame.  These  were  John  Law  (x74S-x8xo),  bishop  of  Elphin^ 
Thomas  Law  (x759-x834)>  who  settled  in  the  United  Sutes  in 
X793,  and  married,  aa  his  second  wife,  Anne,  a  granddaughter  of 
Martha  Washington;  and  George  Henry  Law  (i  76X-X84S),  bishop 
of  Chester  and  of  Bath  and  WeUs.  The  connexion  of  the  Law 
family  with  the  EngUsh  Church  was  kept  up  by  George  Henry's 
sons,  three  of  whom  took  orders.  Two  of  these  were  Henry  Law 
(X797-X884),  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  James  Thomas  Law 
(X790-X876),  chanceUor  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

ELLBNBOROUQH,  EDWARD  LAW.  Eau.  or  (X790-X87X), 
the  ddest  son  of  the  xst  Lord  EUenborough,  was  bom  on  the 
8th  of  September  X79a  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  represented  the  subsequently  dis- 
franchised borough  of  St  Michael's,  ComwaU,  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  untfl  the  death  of  his  father  in  x8x8  gave  him  a  seat 
In  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  twice  maniod;  hu  only  chUd 
died  young;  his  second  wife  was  divorced  by  act  of  parliament 
in  x83a  ^ 

In  the  WeUlngton  administration  of  1838  EUenborough  was 
made  lord  privy  seal;  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
business  of  the  foreign  office,  as  an  unoffidal  assistant  to  WeUing^ 
ton,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  talents.  He  aimed  at 
succeeding  Lord  Dudley  at  the  foreign  office,  but  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  control, 
which  he  retained  until  the  faU  of  the  ministry  in  X830.  EUen- 
borough was  an  active  administrator,  and  took  a  Uvdy  interest 
In  questions  of  Indian  policy.  The  revision  of  the  company's 
charter  was  approaching,  and  he  hdd  that  the  govenmient  of 
India  should  be  transferred  directly  to  the  crown.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  growing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  central 
Asia,  in  the  event  ot  a  Riissian  advance  towards  the  Indian 
frontier,  and  despatched  Bumes  on  an  exploring  mission  to  that 
district.  EUenborough  subsequently  returned  to  the  board 
of  control  in  Ped's  first  and  second  administrations.  He  had 
only  held  office  for  a  month  on  the  third  occasion  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  court  of  directors  to  succeed  Lord  Auckland  as 
governor-general  of  India.  His  Indian  administration  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  or  half  the  usual  term  of  service,  was  from 
first  to  last  a  subject  of  hostile  criticism.  His  own  letters  sent 
monthly  to  the  queen,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  duke  of 
WeUlngton,  pubUshed  in  X874,  afford  material  for  an  intelligent 
and  impartial  judgment  of  hiis  meteoric  career.  The  events 
chiefly  in  dispute  are  his  poUcy  towards  Afghanistan  aiid  the 
army  and  captives  there,  his  conquest  of  Sind,  and  hii  ramp^igg 
In  Gwaltor. 

EUenborough  went  to  India  In  order  "  to  restore  peace  to 
Asia,"  but  the  whole  term  of  his  office  was  occupied  in  war.  On 
his  arrival  there  the  news  that  greeted  him  was- that  of  the 
massacre  of  Kabul,  and  the  sieges  of  Ghasni  and  Jalalabad, 
whfle  the  stpoys  of  Madras  were  on  the  verge  of  open  mutiny. 
In  his  proclamation  of  the  xsth  of  March  X843,  as  in  his  memor- 
andum for  the  queen  dated  the  x8th,  he  stated  with  characteristic 
clearness  and  eloquence  the  duty  of  first  Infficting  some  siffial 
and  decisive  blow  on  the  Afghans,  and  then  leaving  them  to 
govern  themsdves  under  the  sovereign  of  their  own  choice. 
UnhappUy,  when  he  left  his  oouncU  for  upper  India,  and  learned 
the  trifling  fulure  of  General  England,  he  instructed  PoUock 
and  Nott,  who  were  advancing  triumphantly  with  thdr  avenging 
columns  to  rescue  the  British  captives,  to  faU  back.  The  army 
proved  true  to  the  governor-general's  etuiier  proclamation  rather 
than  to  his  later  fears;  the  hostages  were  rescued,  the  scene 
of  ^  Alexander  Bumes's  murder  in  the  heart  of  Kabul  was 
burned  down.  Dost  Mahommed  was  quietly  dismiwifd  from  a 
prison  in  C^cutta  to  the  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  EUen- 
borough presided  over  the  painting  of  the  dephants  for  an 
unprecedented  military  q)ectacle  at  Ferosepur,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Sutlej.  But  this  was  not  the  only  piece  of  theatrical 
display  which  capped  with  ridicule  the  horrors  and  the  foUies 
d  these  four  years  in  Afghanistan.  When  Sultan  Mahmud,  in 
X034,  sacked  the  Hindu  temple  of  Somnath  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  India,  he  carried  off,  with  the  treasures,  the  richly 
studded  sandal-wood  galea  of  the  fane,  uid  set  them  up  in  hU 
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capital  of  Ghazni.  The  Mahommedan  puppet  of  the  English, 
Shah  Shuja,  had  been  asked,  when  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  to 
restore  them  to  India;  and  what  he  had  failed  to  do  the  Christian 
ruler  of  opposing  Maitommedans  and  Hindus  resolved  to  effect 
in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.  In  vain  had  Major 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson  proved  that  they  were  only 
reproductions  of  the  original  gates,  to  which  the  Ghazni  moulvies 
clung  merely  as  a  source  of  offerings  from  the  faithful  who  visited 
the  old  conqueror's  tomb.  In  vain  did  the  Hindu  sepoys  show 
the  most  diilling  indifference  to  the  belauded  restoration. 
Ellenborough  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  Napoleon's 
magniloquent  proclamation  under  the  pyramids.  The  fraudulent 
folding  doors  were  conveyed  on  a  triumphal  car  to  the  fort  of 
Agra,  where  they  were  found  to  be  made  not  of  sandalwood  but 
of  deal.  That  Somnath  proclamation  (immortalised  in  a  speech 
by  Macaulay)  was  the  first  step  towards  its  author's  recall. 

Hardly  had  Ellenborough  issued  his  medal  with  the  legend 
'*  Paz  Ayiae  Restituta  "  when  he  was^t  war  with  the  amirs  of 
Sind.  The  tributary  amirs  had  on  the  whole  been  faithful, 
for  Major  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Outram  controlled  them. 
But  he  had  reported  the  opposition  of  a  few,  and  Ellenborough 
ordered  an  inquiry.  His  instructions  were  admirable,  in  equity 
as  well  as  energy,  and  if  Outram  had  been  left  to  carry  them  out 
all  would  have  beea  well.  But  the  duty  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  full  political  as  well  as  mih'tary  powers. 
And  to  add  to  the  evil,  Mir  All  Morad  intrigued  with  both  sides 
so  effectually  that  he  betrayed  the  amirs  on  the  one  hand,  while 
he  deluded  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  their  destruction  on  the  other. 
Ellenborough  was  led  on  till  events  were  beyond  his  control,  and 
bis  own  just  and  merciful  instructions  were  forgotten.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  made  more  than  one  confession  like  this:  "  We 
have  no  right  to  seize  Sind,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a  very 
advantageous,  useful  and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be." 
The  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad  followed;  and  the  Indus 
became  a  British  river  from  Karachi  to  Multan. 

Sind  had  hardly  been  disposed  of  when  troubles  arose  on  both 
sides  of  the  governor-general,  who  was  then  at  Agra.  On  the 
north  the  disordered  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  was  threatening  the 
frontier.  In  Gwalior  to  the  south,  the  feudatory  Mahratta  state, 
there  were  a  large  mutinous  army,  a  Ranee  only  twelve  years  of 
a;ge,  an  adopted  chief  of  eight,  and  factions  in  the  council  of 
ministers.  These  conditions  brought  Gwalior  to  the  verge  of 
dvil  war.  Ellenborough  reviewed  the  danger  in  the  minute  of 
the  xst  of  November  1845,  and  told  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  advance. 
Further  treachery  and  military  licence  rendered  the  battles  of 
Maharajpur  and  Pumuar,  fought  on  the  same  day,  inevitable 
though  they  were,  a  surprise  to  the  combatants.  The  treaty  that 
followed  was  as  merciful  as  it  was  wise.  The  pacification  of 
Gwalior  also  had  its  effect  beyond  the  Sutlej,  where  anarchy  was 
restrained  for  yet  another  year,  and  the  work  of  civili^tion  was 
left  to  Ellenborough's  two  successors.  But  l^  this  time  the^ 
patience  of  the  directors  was  ezhausted.  They  had  no  con- 
trol over  EUenborough's  policy;  his  despatches  to  them  were 
haughty  and  disrespectful;  and  in  June  ZS44  they  exercised 
their  power  of  recalling  him. 

On  his  return  to  England  Ellenborough  was  created  an  earl 
and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament;  but  his  administration 
speedily  became  the  theme  of  hostile  debates,  though  it  was 
successfully  vindicated  by  Fed  and  Wellington.  When  PeePs 
cabinet  was  reconstituted  in  1846  Ellenborough  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  In  1858  he  took  office  under  Lord  Derby  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  for  the  fourth  time.  It  was 
then  his  congenial  task  to  draft  the  new  scheme  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  India  which  the  mutiny  had  rendered  necessary.  But 
his  old  fault  of  impetuosity  a^n  proved  his  stumbling-block. 
He  wrote  a  caustic  despatch  censuring  Lord  Canning  for  the 
Oudh  proclamation,  and  allowed  it  to  be  published  in  The  Times 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  who  disavowed  his  action  in 
this  respect.  G«aeral  disapprobation  was  excited;  votes  of 
censure  were  announced  in  both. Houses;  and,  to  save  the 
cabinet,  Ellenborough  resigned. 

But  for  this  act  of  rashness  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  task 


of  carrying  into  effect  the  home  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  India  which  he  sketched  in  his  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  of^the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  territories  on  the 
8th  of  June  1852.  Paying  off  his  old  score  against  the  East  India 
Company,  he  then  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  directors 
as  a  governing  body,  the  opening  of  the  dvil  service  to  the  army, 
the  traniference  of  the  government  to  the  crown,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  ooundl  to  advise  the  minister  who  should  take  the  place 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  controL  These  suggestions  of 
1853  were  carried  out  by  his  successor  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
eail  of  Derby,  in  1858,  so  dosdy  even  in  details,  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  must  be  pronounced  the  author,  for  good  or  evil, 
of  the  present  home  constitution  of  the  government  of  India. 
Though  adcnowlcdgcd  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  orators  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  taking  a  frequent  part  in  debate,  Ellen- 
borough never  held  office  again.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Southam 
House,  near  Cheltenham,  on  the  22nd  of  December  187  x,  when 
the  barony  reverted  to  his  nephew  Charles  Edmund  Law  (xSao- 
1890),  the  earidom  becoming  extinct. 

See  History  of  Uu  Indian  AdministmtioH  (Bentley,  1874}*  edited 
by  Lofd  Colchester}  MinttUS  of  Emdenu  taken  h^on  Ike  Stkct 
Committee  on  Indian  Territories  (Tune  1852);  volume  i.  of  the 
Cakutta  Review;  the  Friend  (^  In£a,  during  the  years  1842-184$; 
and  John  Hope,  The  House  ofScindea:  A  SkeUh  fLongmans,  1863). 
The  numerous  books  by  and  against  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Sind,  should  be  consulted. 

BLLERT,  WILLIAM  (X727-X830),  American  politician,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  22nd  of  December  1727.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1747,  engaged  in  trade,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  X770.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  committee  of  safety  in  X775-X776,'  and  was  a  ddegate  in 
Congress  in  X776-178X  and  again  in  X783-1785.  Just  after 
his  fiist  election  to  Congress,  he  was  placed  on  the  important 
marine  committee,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of 
admiralty  when  it  was  established  in  1779.  In  April  1786  he 
was  elected  commissioner  of  the  continental  loan  ofi'ice  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  from  X790  until  his  death  at  Newport, 
on  the  X5th  of  February  1820,  he  was  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Newport. 

Sec  Edward  T.  Channing.  "  Life  of  WtUiam  Ellery,"  in  vol.  6  of 
Jarcd  Sparks's  American  Biography  (Boston  and  London,  1836). 

ELLESMERE,  FRANCIS  EOERTON,  xst  Eaxl  op  (x8oo>-x857), 
bom  in  London  on  the  xst  of  January  x8oo,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  xst  duke  of  Sutherland.  He  was  known  by  his  patronymic 
as  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  until  X833,  when  he  assumed 
the  sumame  of  Egcrton  alone,  having  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father  to  the  estates  which  the  latter  inherited  from  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  he  entered  parliament  soon  after  attaining  his  majority 
as  member  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Bletchingly  in  Surrey. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Suthcrlandshire  and  for  South  Lancashire, 
which  he  represented  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as 
earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley  in  1846.  In  politics 
he  was  a  moderate  Conservative  of  independent  views,  as  was 
shown  by  his  supporting  the  proposal  for  establishing  the 
university  of  London,  by  his  making  and  carrying  a  motion  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy  in  Ireland,  and  by 
his  advocating  free  trade  long  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  yielded 
on  the  question.  Appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1827,  be  hdd 
the  post  of  chief  secreUry  ior  Irdand  from  X838  till  July  X830, 
when  he  became  sccretary-at-war  for  a  short  time.  His  claims 
to  remembrance  are  founded  chiefly  on  his  services  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  printed  for  private 
drculation  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  followed  up  after  a  short 
interval  by  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Goethe's  JPoMst^ 
one  of  the  eariiest  that  appeared  in  England,  with  some  transla- 
tions of  German  lyrics  and  a  few  original  poems.  In  1839  he 
visited  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy  Land.  His  impressions 
of  travel  were  recorded  in  his  very  agreeably  written  Mediter- 
ranean SkeUhes  (1843),  «»d  ia  ^^^  no^**  ^^  *  P<>«™  entitled 
The  Pilfirimage,  He  published  several  other  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  ail  displaying  a  fine  literary  taste. ,  His  literary  reputation 
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secured  for  him  the  position  of  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in 
.1841.  t.ord  EUesmcre  was  a  munificent  and  yet  discriminating 
patron  of  artists.  To  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures  which 
he  inherited  from  his  great-uncle,  the  3rd  duke^  of  Bridgewater, 
he  Vade  numerous  additions,  and  he  built  a  noble  gallery  to 
which  the  public  were  allowed  free  access^  Lord  Ellesmere 
served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodety  and  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  and  he  was  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Gallery.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  February  1857. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (1823-1863)  as  and  earl,  and  his 
grandson  (b.  1847)  as  3rd  earl. 

ELLBBMERBL  a  market  town  in  the  Oswestry  parliamentary 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cambrian 
railway,  182  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
1945.  .  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  mere  or 
small  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  other  sheets  of  water,  as  Blake  Mere,  Cole  Mere,  White 
Mere,  Newton  Mere  and  Croae  Mere.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
oi  various  styles  from  Norman  onward,  but  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1848.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  pleasure  gardens, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  from  high  ground.  The  town  hall 
contains  a  library  and  a  natural  history  collection.  The  college  is 
a  large  boys'  school.  The  town  is  an  important  agricultural 
centre.  EUesmere  canal,  a  famous  work  of  Thomas  Telford, 
connects  the  Severn  with  the  Mersey,  crossing  the  Vale  of  Llan- 
gollen by  an  immense  aqueduct,  336  yds.  long  and  137  ft.  high. 

The  manor  of  EUesmere  {EUesmdes)  belonged  before  the 
Conquest  to  Earl  Edwin  of  Merda,  and  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Roger,  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son,  Robert  de 
Belesme,  forfdted  it  in  xiia  for  treason  against  Henry  L  In 
1177  Henry  IL  gave  it  with  his  sister  in  marriage  to  David,  son 
of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  after  whose  death  it  was  retained 
by  King  John,  who  in  xao6  granted  it  to  nis  daughter  Joan 
on  her  marriage  with  Llewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wades;  it  was 
finally  surrendered  to  Henry  III.  by  David,  son  of  Llewellyn, 
about  1340.  Ellesmere  owed  its  early  importance  to  its  position 
on  the  Welsh  b<xders  and  to  its  castle,  which  was  in  ruins, 
however,  in  1349.  While  Ellesmere  was  in  the  hands  of  Joan, 
lady  of  Wales,  she  granted  to  the  borough  all  the  free  customs 
of  BreteuiL  The  town  was  governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  a 
Jury  at  one  of  the  court  leets  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  until  a  local 
boaird  was  formed  in  1859.  In  xaai  Henry  UI.  granted  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  a  market  on  Thursdays  in  Ellesmere.  The 
inquisition  taken  in  1383  after  the  death  of  Roger  le  Straunge 
(Lord  Strange),  lord  of  Ellesmere,  shows  that  he  also  hdd  two  fairs 
there  on  the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  the  Natjndty  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  By  1597  the  market  had  been  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  plague  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  died,  and  the 
queen  granted  that  Sir  Edward  K3maston,  Kt.,  and  thirteen 
others  might  hold  a  market  every  lliursday  and  a  fair  on  the 
3rd  of  November.  Since  1792  both  have  ocen  discontinued. 
The  commerce  of  Ellesmere  has  always  been  chiefly  agricxiltural. 

ELUCB  (LAOOON)  ISLANDS,  an  axchipelago  of  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  lying  between  5^  and  xx*^  S.  and  about  X78'  E.,  nearly 
midway  between  Fiji  and  Gilbert.  It  is  under  British  protection, 
being  annexed  in  x8oa.  It  comprises  a  large  number  of  low 
coralline  islands  and  atolls,  which  are  disposed  in  nine  dusters 
extending  over  a  distance  of  about  400  m.  in  the  direction  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  Their  total  area  is  14  sq.  m.  and  the  population  is 
about  a4oa  The  chief  groups,  all  yielding  coco-nuts,  pandanus 
fruit  and  yams,  are  Funafuti  or  Ellice,  Nukuloiloi  or  Mitchell, 
Nurokita  or  Sophia,  Nukufetau  or  De  Peyster,  Nui  or  Egg, 
Nanomana  or  Hudson,  and  Niutao  or  Lynx.  Nearly  all  the 
natives  are  Christians,  Protestant  missions  having  been  long 
established  in  several  of  the  islands.  Those  of  Nui  speak  the 
language  of  the  Gilbert  islanders,  and  have  a  tradition  that  they 
came  some  generations  ago  from  that  group.  All  the  others  ore 
of  Samoan  speech,  and  their  tradition  that  they  came  thirty 
generations  back  from  Samoa  is  supported  by  recent  research. 
They  have  an  andent  spear  which  they  believe  was  brought 
from  Samoa,'  and  they  actually  name  the  valley  from  which  their 
aacatocB  started.    A  missionary  visiting  the  Samoan  valle/ 


found  there  a  tradition  of  a  party  who  put  to  sea  never  to  return, 
and  he  also  found  the  wood  of  which  the  staff  was, made  grow- 
ing plentifully  in  the  district.  Borings  and  soundings  token  at 
Funafuti  in  X897  indicate  almost  beyond  doybt  that  the  whole  of 
this  Polynesian  rc|^on  is  on  area  of  comporativdy  recent  sub- 
sidence. 

See  Cecgrajbkical  JourmUtpaMum;  and  Alell  0/  FunafuH:  Borings 
into  a  Coral  Ruf  (Report  of  Cocal  Reef  Committee  of  Royal  Society, 
London,  1904). 

BLUCHPUR,  or  Tluchpuk,  a  town  of  India  in  the  Amraoti 
district  of  Berar.  Pop.  (x9ox)  a6,o8a.  It  is  fiist  mentioned 
authentically  in  the  13th  century  as  "  one  of  the  famous  cities 
of  the  Deccan."  Though  tributary  to  the  Mahommedans  after 
xa94,  it  remained  under  Hindu  administration  till  13x8,  when 
it  came  directly  under  the  Mahommedans.  It  was  afterwards 
capital  of  the  province  of  Berar  at  intervals  until  the  Mogul 
occupation,  when  the  seat  of  the  provincial  governor  was  moved 
to  BaJapur.  The  town  retains  many  rdics  of  the  nawabs  of  Berar. 
It  has  ginning  factories  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and 
forest  produce.  It  is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Amraoti  and 
Chikoldo.  It  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  district  of 
Ellichpur,  which  had  an  area  of  2605  sq.  m.  and  a  population  in 
X90X  of  297,403.  This  district,  however,  was  merged  in  that  of 
Amraoti  in  1905.  The  dvil  station  of  Paratwada,  2  m.  from  the 
town  of  Ellichpur,  contains  the  principal  public  buildings. 

ELUOTSON,  JOHN  (X791-X868),  English  physician,  was  bom 
at  Southwark,  Lcpdon,  on  the  29th  of  October  x  79  x .  He  studied 
medidne  first  at  Edinburgh  and  then  at  Cambridge,  in  both  which 
places  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  subsequently  in  London 
at  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals.  In  X83X  he  was  dected 
professor  of  the  prindples  and  practice  of  physic  in  London 
University,  and  in  X834  be  became  physidan  to  University  College 
hospitaL  He  was  a  student  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  and 
his  interest  in  the  latter  eventually  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  medical  committee  of  the  hospital,  a  drcumstance  which 
led  kim,  in  December  X838*,  to  resign  the  offices  held  by  him 
there  and  at  the  uxiiversity.  But  he  continued  the  practice  of 
mesmerism,  holding  stances  in  his  home  and  editing  a  magazine, 
The  Zoist,  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  1849  ^^  founded  a 
mesmeric  hospital.  He  died  in  London  on  the  a9th  of  July  1868. 
Elliotson  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  London  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  cfim'col  lecturing,  and  one  of  the  earUcst  among 
British  physicians  to  advocate  the  employment  of  the  stetho- 
scope. He  wrote  a  translation  of  Blumenbach's  Institutiones 
Pkysiologicae  (x8x7);  Cases  of  the  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid 
(1820):  Leclures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1830);  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  (1830);  Human  Physiology  (1840);  and 
Surgical  Operations  in  the  Mesmeric  State  wilhoul  Pain  (1843). 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time 
president;  and  he  was  also  a  fellow  both  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Royal  Sodety,  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  Phrenological  Sodety.  W.  M.  Thackeray's  Pendcnnis 
was  dedicated  to  him. 

BLUOTT,  EBENEZER  (X78X-1849),  English  poet,  the  "  corn- 
law  rhymer,"  was  bom  at  Masborough,  near  Rotherham,  York- 
shire, on  the  X7th  of  March  X78X.  His  father,  who  was  an 
extreme  Calvinist  and  a  strong  radical,  was  engaged  in  the  iron 
trade.  Young  Ebenezer,  although  one  of  a  large  family,  had  a 
solitary  and  rather  morbid  childhood.  He  was  sent  to  various 
schools,  but  was  generally  regarded  as  a  dunce,  and  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  his  father's  foundry,  working 
for  seven  years  with  no  wages  beyond  a  little  pocket  money. 
In  a  fragment  <d  autobiography  printed  in  the  Athenaeum 
(x2th  of  January  1850)  he  sayS  that  he  was  entirely  self-taught, 
and  attributes  his  poetic  development  to  long  country  walks 
undertaken  in  search  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  a  collection  of  books, 
including  the  works  of  Young,  Barrow,  Shenstone  and  Milton, 
bequeathed  to  his  father  by  a  poor  dergyman.  At  seventeen 
he  wrote  his  Vernal  Walh  in  imitation  of  Thomson.  His  earlier 
volumes  of  poems,  dealing  with  romantic  themes,  received  little 
but  unfriendly  conunent.    The  faults  of  Night,  the  earliest  of 
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«  p<»iiled  out  Id  t  Iode  tod  trlndly  iMlcr  (jotli  at 
jMnuBiy  1819)  from  Robert  Southey  to  (he  mthor. 

EUiott'i  wile  brought  hiiD  lome  money,  which  wa«  InveMed 
in  his  father*!  iharc  of  tJu  iron  foundry.  But  the  ifliin  of  the 
firm  were  then  in  k  dopcnte  condition,  and  money  difficultiei 
huUDtd  hit  fatbet't  death.  Elliott  loit  all  hit  money,  and  when 
be  wu  tony  yeen  eld  began  budocB  again  in  Sheffield  on  a  unall 
bomwcd  ct^uL  He  attributed  hia  father*!  pecunitiy  losMt 
and  fabown  (o  the  epentloii  of  the  com  liwi.  He  toolt  an  active 
pan  in  (be  ChtitiM  agitatiaa,  but  irithdrcw  hia  •uppoit  vhen 
the  ifititioD  for  the  r^eal  of  the  com  Ian  iru  reinovtd  [com 
the  CbutlM  prograiuDc.  Tbe  fervoui  al  bi>  political  convictiont 
effected  ■  duuge  in  tbe  ttyle  and  lenor  of  bis  vene.  The  Cam- 
Lam  Xkyma  (jrd  ed.,  tSji),  iiupited  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  in- 
}uitke,  an  vigoioua,  dmple  and  full  of  vivid  deicription.  In 
i83]-iSj5  he  publlihed  TJu  SflaJid  ViUaff;  Cen-Law 
Rhymts,  s«J  oUur  Potms  (3  voU.),  which  Included  "  The  vniage 
Patriarch"  (iSig),  "The  Kaoter,"  an  umucceiafiil  dianu, 
"  Ketooab,"  and  other  piccca.  He  contributed  veno  f  mm  time 
to  time  10  Tail-i  Magiaini  and  to  the  SI^>tU  onif  Jt/HJurkam 
iKitpaiirtit.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been»uece«atuHnbB»iDe»», 
but  be  remained  the  ituidy  champion  of  the  popr.  In  iSj7  be 
again  loat  a  great  deal  of  money.  TUa  mUi^tluM  was  aba 
•tcribed  to  the  corn  lawi.  HeTetlTedinit4i<>IthanDallf«ti]ne 
■nd  aettlcd  ai  Great  Houghton,  neai  Banaley,  where  be  died 
on  the  lA  of  December  liAg.  In  1S50  appeared  two  volume! 
of  Uen  Preu  muf  Vtni  by  Ou  Cont-Lm/  Skyma.  Elliott  Uvea 
by  hi!  determined  oppoailion  to  the  "  bread- 


it.  •■  . 

of  political  poetry  by  tbeii  tranapaient  ui 


tdfroi 


mtyai 


.         Ciriyie  ni  attracted  by 

BUunt*!  homely  liiiceTitv  and  fednlne  powa-.  rhoa^  he  had  muU 
)piQLOn  of  hii  political  philoiopliy,  and  lamented  hia  lack  o(  humour 
Lod  <^  tbe  lenie  of  proportion.  He  tboiight  hlipDetrytoolmitacivt, 
(electim  not  only  the  Inilhful  Kvtrity  o(  Crabbe,  but  a  "'  ilight 
nvura  duh  of  the  fair  tuneful  Hrnaiia."  Hia  dcicription!  of  hit 
'  '  vivid  perception  of 

_OMj>ii*  (Feb.  lajo). 

-  H>  tnOETiphiei  were  publiihrd  in  tSso,  one  by  oiiton-ln-tiw,  Jolin 
Watldai.  and  another  ty  "  January  Searle  "  (G.  S.  Phiillpi).  Anew 
edition  of  hk  mrki  by  hit  ion.  Edwin  Elliott,  appeared  In  1S76. 

KLLIPSB  (adapted  fiom  Or.  (XXui^i,  1  deficiency,  lUtdnw. 
to  fall  behind).  Id  niathematici,  a  conic  lection,  having  the  form 
of  a  clned  oval.  It  admit!  of  several  definition!  framed 
according  to  tbe  aapect  fiotn  which  tbe  curve  is  considered. 
In  ijlida,  i.e.  aa  a  section  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  it  may  be 
defined,  after  Menaechmus,  a!  tbe  perpendicular  section  of 
an  "acut&angled"  cone;  or,  after  Apolloniui  of  Psja,  aa 
(be  wciion  of  any  cone  by  a  plane  at  a  less  inclination  to  the 
base  than  a  generator;  or  ai  an  oblique  section  of  a  right 
cylinder,  Dcfinitlont  la  plant  ut  gcnenUy  more  useful;  of 
these  the  most  important  are:  (i)  the  ellipse  it  tbe  conic  sec- 
tion which  has  It!  eccentricity  hsa  ihaa  unity:  tbii  involves 
the  notion  of  one  dirccttii  and  one  foou;  (1)  the  ellipse  is 
the  locus  of  a  point  the  !Um  of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed 
point)  It  constant:  this  involves  the  notion  of  two  fad.  Oiher 
geometrical  definition!  are:  it  is  the  oblique  projection  of  a 
didt:  the  polar  redprocal  of  a  drde  tor  a  point  within  it; 
and  tbe  conic  which  Intertectl  tbe  line  at  infinity  in  two  imaginary 
points.     Analytically  it  la  defined  by  an  equation  of  the  second 

The  curve  has  Important  mecbanitml  relations,  in  particular  it 
it  (be  orbit  of  a  particle  moving  under  the  Influence  of  a  central 
toKC  which  varic!  Inversely  as  tbe  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
particle;  thia  i!  the  graviutional  law  of  force,  and  tlie  curve 
couequently  represents  the  orbili  of  the  planeu  If  only  an 
Individual  planet  and  the  sun  be  jionsidcred ;  tbe  other  [Janets, 
bowevet,  disturb  this  orbit  (see  MiOLunca). 

The  relaiioa  of  tbe  ellipse  10  ibe  other  conic  sectloni  I1  treated 

in  the  article!  Conic  Sectiom  and  CzouErav;  in  this  article 

-ry  of  (be  propertiea  of  the  curve  will  be  given. 


to  urve  la  symmetrical' abotft 

th  'taihatS'A'-SA,ai>da 

li)  ^'X'.  then  tbe  same  curve 

wi  aa  the  jiven  dlreetrii  and 

fo  e.    If  B  and  B'  be  p^nts 

01  '-  the  antrt  of  the  curve. 
iDtridty,  distance  between 

on  the  curve  (referred  10  the  axciud  IheCEntre).  and  foal  diatan* 
are  nadlly  obtained  by  the  metboda  of  geonetrleal  cosies  or  analytic- 
ally.  The  send-maior  uia  ia  (eoenlly  denoted  by  a,  and  the  semi- 
minsraxisby  i,  and  wc  have  tbe  niatlon  V-t'(i-^.  AI»b><* 
CS.CX,  (.a.  the  square  on  the  snni-major  aiii  equals  the  nctangle 
contained  by  the  dtstancci  of  the  focus  and  diiecttu  fnnn  tbe  centre; 
and  MoSEM-S'P,  when  P  is  any  point  on  the  curve,  ij.  tbe  aua  ot 
the  focal  disttncea  ol  any  point  on  tbs  curve  equals  tbe  major  aais, 
Tbe  most  important  relallonbetween  tbe  co-ordlnttea  of  a  point  on 
an  dllpn  b:  if  N  he  the  foot  cf  tbe  peipeadkular  fism  a  point  F, 
then  the  squan  on  PH  beaia  a  oonitant  ratio  10  the  product  o(  tbe 
sefments  AN,  NA'  ol  the  major  ant*,  this  ratio  being  the  satuie  cf 
tiie  ratio  of  the  minor  to  thelnajor  aids:  aymbolkally  PN>> 
AN.NA'(CB/CA)>.  FtomtUsocothenrlselt  is  tcadDy  deduced  that 
the  ordinatea  of  an  ellipes  and  of  the  drde  described  on  the  major 
BBS  arc  In  the  ratio  of  the  ndoor  to  the  m^or  aids.  This  ciide  Is 
termed  the  aiusfiivy  ctntt 

Of  the  pnpertlea  of  a  tanfent  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  tangent 
at  any  pmnt  Is  equally  inclined  to  the  focal  diitaoccs  of  tliat  poitu  r 
that  the  feet  of  the  perpcodkulara  frofn  the  fad  on  any  tangent 
always  lie  on  the  auxihary  drde,  and  the  prtxiuct  of  these  per- 
pendiculan  la  constant,  and  equaf  to  the  product  of  the  distance! 

two,  and  only  two,  tancents  can  be  dnwn;  if  OP,  Ol"  be  two 
tangents  from  O,  and  S,^'  tbe  fod,  then  tbe  anglci  OSP,  OS!"  are 
equal  and  also  SOP,  S'OP'.     I[thetali^nt>beatrighianrlei,lheii 


nt  isa  drde  having  1 


ofthepo 
mis  u  named  tbe  *.--«»-  — — .. 

The  middle  pdnta  of  a  system  of  parallel  dwrdt  is  a  stnlght  Hne. 
and  the  (anmit  at  the  point  when  this  line  meets  the  curve  is 
panllrl  to  the  chords.  The  attaint  line  and  tbe  Line  through  the 
centie  parallel  to  tbe  chords  an -named  ttnhiga^  diameltr';  each 
burets  the  chorda  paralld  to  the  other.  An  Imponant  metrica] 
pTopettv  of  cdfljugate  diameters  is  the  sum  of  their  squares  equals  tbe 

equation  01* -I- >*  . 
m  ai>V:  if  the  ci 


lulleai^ 


The  area  of  the  dApse  Is  rab,  when  a,  t  an  the  semtaaa; 
this  result  nsy  be  deduced  by-  regarding  the  ellipse  as  the  ortluH 
gonal  prajeciion  of  a  drde.  or  by  means  of  tbe  cakului.  The  peri- 
meter cad  only  be  eipressed  aa  a  series,  (he  analytical  cvaluatioo 
leading  to  an  inlefnl  termed  tfliMic  (see  FDNCnoH,  U.  CsaifilB). 
There  arr  srveral  approjdmatioa  formulae: — S^vfa+A)  makes  the 
perimeter  about  i/ioolh  too  smaU;  M'w^W+V)  aboBt  l/i00(h 
too  fieat:  ij-r(s-l-»}-»-TV(a'+i')iswlthIni/3ii.oooof  the  tmh. 

Anellipsecangenerallybedescribed  to  satisfy  any  five  conditkBS. 
If  five  pdnti  be  given.  Pascal's  theorem  arloKh  a  solntfaia:  U 
Eve  tangeata,  Bcianchon's  tbeanm  is  employed.    Tbe  priadple  of 
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hmhtlon  (olva  iDcli 


diipK  (inpniiiulEly)  by  m 

■tnicdaiH.  Wl^  jS^^aVbeScm 
ia  ■  paiBI  C  Tike  •  Brip  of  flit'  a 
poiMnpTdiManm  Pr>  ■hT Pt  «qiul  n 
If  noir  the  Mrip  be  aond  k  thii  ibe  po 
■ik.  ud  the  pgin  1  on  the  nujor  uii 
cUipat  Tht>  b  known  u  the  ImiinH^  c 
9yLet  AA',  BB'  be  the  UH  u  befon 
bMit  ■  drclc.    pnw  may  ninnber  of  r 

dnl«  dnw  liaa  pvallrl  lo  [be  miju  u 
liim  dnn  fcom  cstrapandJiu  pganU  ■ 

(1)  II  tbc  mijor  ■ni  (nd  fad  be  [i 
Bccbinial  eaoMnictioa  bued  on  the  p 
facal  diitinm  of  uy  point  u  conKuit  i 
Ul  AA-  bt  tbt  uk  ud  S,  S-  the  locL 
lea(lh  AA',  and  £i  ii «  iu  cxtreinilia  t 
"n*  Ihmd  b  »»  BRtchtd  luit  by  ■  pi 
the  furve  tncvd  out  b  the  de^nd  ellipi 

(i)  If  Uw  dincuii,  fcciu  ud  eccei 
cmpkiT  the  (osn]  meUwd  fbrcoiiBnicI 
tbc^Ku*.  I&  the  diiKtrix,  X  beiu  th 
Inm  S  to  tbc  dinctrii.  Diiride  S^Tint 
u  A',  n  that  the  nliot  SA/AX  ud  SA 


. i  Bltect  the  choid  PI 

iae  poiieiidiciiki  to  FB,  inttncclin 
■m  O  axd  ndiiu  OB  fanu  put  of  ■ 
>Ene  Bde  to  P  iotenect  ■  line  tbrouih 
t  poiDi  H.  Tbea  HA'  will  cat  the 
enen  tbe  malor  axb  bi  Oi.  Then 
,  •OA'.dEKniieinirc  Byiefleclini 


Analytically,  It  bai  for  ili  equitioa  i 
bdiii  Hi  uc*;  the  oaiH  it  alio  (iven 
thii  (uiface  (mc  GiomnT:  Anatyli 
fact*  of  icvolutionaf  the  ellipae  are  ao 
but  it  ia  advbaUe  to  sic  the  name  ipl 
Tfae  ellipwid  appean  la  Che  Dull 
[Aytlca]  ptopeiUe*  of  media  in  whic 
nria  io  tbiee  diiectioni  urithin  tb 
aic  tlK  dutidty,  pving  riic  to  Ibi 
upaiuioD,  eUipaoid  of  opaiuian,  tbci 

lodei  (kc  CmtAUJMMPHYl,  ic      1 

of  fyialion  or  Ineitia  k  lOch  that  t1 
cemre  to  a  luiaeDt  plane  ii  cqiut  to  tl 
(jven  body  (bout  Ibc  pnpeodiculir 
ellipnid,"  al»o  lenned  the  "  inveni 
Fnnol'i  elUptoid,  bu  the  petpcDdici 


to  tlie  ndTui  of  gyntka;  tha  '  cquImonwDUl  dlipaald  "  ia 
inch  that  iu  momeota  of  inertia  about  all  ana  an  the  lame  ai 
tluae  of  a  gyBi  body.     (See  Ubchanks.) 

KLUR1GITY,  ia  aatnaomy,  deviation  bom  ■  drcular  a 
qiberical  tom;  appliad  to  the  dliplic  orUti  of  htanoly  bodiei, 
or  tin  QiheKiiilal  fMm  of  auch  bodks.    (Sec  abo  CcoirusnoH.) 

BtXn  (origlBally  SHawi),  UBZAKMR  JOflX  (1S14-1S90), 
F.wgliA  phikikctitt  BUtbeiuLticiaD,  mu^dan  and  vtilct  on 
^unetki,  «u  bom  at  Bnton  on  the  i^tli  of  June  1B14.  H« 
wai  ednciled  4t  Sbrewibuiy,  Eton,  and  'mnity  Collete,  Cam- 
brid(c  and  took  hb  dcpte  In  hi^  mathfinaftral  bonoun. 
He  wai  nnnccted  wltk  many  learned  aodeCiea  ai  membei  01 
l^aident,  md  wai  ■sicmra  df  UnlTcnity  College,  London. 
He  vii  the  Gnt  tn  Eii^anJ  lo  leduce  the  itudy  of  phmetia  to  a 
Kkocc  HiinwattDpartaatwori^tai^cb  tbetrcalerpaitot 
Ua  life  Ml  dnvted,  b  On  Svly  Bm^isi  FrumdaluK.  wilk 
ifteiat  r^4ma  It  Skakttftan  ami  CkaucB  (1S69-1SB9),  in 
five  paiti,  whidi  be  tntcnded  to  (uIipleDient  by  a  dub,  contal^og 
uabMncta(tbewhak,u*coauDtof  tbevtewiandcTltlciuna 
of  oiJmt  iBqnfien  in  tbc  lame  6eld,  ud  a  eompleu  Indei,  bul 
U-bealtb  prevented  UmtiDBi  carrying  out  hk  Intention.  He  had 
long  been  aiudated  vltb  lauc  Pitsun  In  bk  ittempi*  to  reform 
Enj^  q)elling,  wd  pubUthed  A  Pita  ftr  Plumtljty  md 
i««((raMr(lt4S)«ndi(  Pita  fir  PhfiMtStaiKt  (i&iS);  and 


lo  tbc  atb  edition  ol  tbc  Emty-  Brit.  Be  Cranilated  (with  con- 
MeriUe  addltloDi)  Hdmbolti'i  SnuaHims  */  Tent  u  a  tk<ai»- 
Ittkal  Baiiilir  Ikt  Ttttrj  of  Hunt  (md  ed.,  iSt;};  and  itaa 
the  anlhor  of  Kveial  nnllaworfci  on  mUBC,  chiefly  tn  cannedon 
with  hii  favourite  aubject  pbonelici.  fie  died  in  Londoh  on 
the  98th  of  October  I  Sgo. 

ntU,  eBORQB  (iT5J-iSisT,  Englkb  author,  «ai  bom  In 
tandoo  In  I7U'  Educated  at  Weatminster  ichool  and  at  Trinity 
CoUege.'Cambridge,  he  began  hk  llleniy  career  by  umc  aatirical 
venea  on  Sath  lodety  published  in  1777,  and  Fottual  Talei, 
by  "  Sir  Gregory  Gander,"  In  177S.  He  contributed  to  the 
Roltiad  and  the  Prabctionary  Oda  political  aatirea  directed 
against  Fitt'a  Bdnunktration.  Be  was  employed  in  diplomatic 
buiinesa  at  the  Hague  in  1784;  and  in  1797  be  accompanied 
Lord  Malmeibuty  to  Lille  ai  i«ntaty  to  the  embauy.  On  hit 
return  he  waa  introduced  to  Pitt,  ud  Ibe  episode  o(  Ibe  RtUiai, 
which  hod  not  been  lotgotten,  was  aplaincd.  He  found  con- 
tinued KOpe  for  hii  powen  ai  a  poliliciU  caricaturist  In  the 
columni  of  the  AHliJiicMn,  a  weekly  paper  wbicb  he  founded 
In  connexion  with  George  Canniiig  and  Wiiliui  Glfford.  For 
aome  yean  befoiv  tha  Anli-JacMii  wai  itarted  Ellk  had  been 
•orking  In  the  congenial  Gdd  of  Early  English  tiienture,  in  which 
hewaaoneofthefifittoaiouseinlecal.  The  first  edition  of  his 
Sfaimaa  »}  tiu  Eaiy  Eit^itk  fMft  appeared  in  1790;  and  this 
was  followed  by  Spaimm  ^  Early  Ex/liili  Uttriaii  Rtmanca 
(i8oj).  He  aba  edited  Gregory  Lewis  Way's  translation  of 
select  FaUiaux  ta  iigi.  Ellis  was  u  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  ilyled  him  "  the  first  converser  I  ever  aaw," 
and  dedicated  to  htm  the  fifth  canto  of  Uarmian.  Some  of  the 
correspondence  between  ibcm  is  to  be  found  In  Lockhan*> 
Liji.  HediedonlheioihofAptiliSrj.  The  monument  erected 
lo  his  memory  In  the  parish  church  of  Conning  Hitl,  Berks,  bear* 
a  fine  inscription  by  ^"""^"ff 

BLLU,  SIB  HUHT  (i7;7-iS6q),  Engliib  intiquary,  wu  bora 
tn  London  on  the  igtb  of  November  1777.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylora'  scbod,  ud  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  After  having  held  for  a  few 
months  a  lab-b'bmiuuhip  in  the  Bodleian,  he  was  in  iSoo 
appointed  to  a  similsr  post  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1817  he 
became  chief  librarian,  and  held  that  post  until  iSjfi,  when  be 
resigned  on  account  of  advancing  age.  IniS^rWlllianirV.  made 
him  a  knight  of  Hanover,  and  in  the  following  year  he  received 
u  English  knighthood.  He  died  on  the  i;Ih  of  Juuaiy  tWn). 
Sir  Henry,  Ellis's  life  was  one  of  very  considcnble  literary 
activity.  Hk  first  work  of  importance  was  Ibe  preparation  ol 
a  new  edition  of  Brud's  Pafular  AntipiUiil,  which  appeared-in 
tSlj.    In  iSifi  he  was  selected  by  the  commissionen  o(  public 
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records  to  write  the  introduction  to  Domesday  Book,  a  task 
which  he  discharged  with  much  learning,  thou^  several  o{  his 
views  have  not  stood  the  test  of  later  criiidsm^  His  Original 
Letters  lUustraiive  of  English  History  (first  series,  1824;  second 
series,  1827;  third  series,  1846)  are  compiled  chiefly  from  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Stale  Paper  Office,  and 
have  been  of  considerable  service  to  historical  writers.  To  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  he  contributed  four  volumes 
on  the  Elgin  and  Townley  Marbles.  Sir  Henry  was  for  many 
years  a  director  and  joint-secretaiy  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

ELLIS,  ROBINSON  (1834-  ),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Banning,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1834.  He  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  Rugby, 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1858  he  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1870  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College,  Lcmdon.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  from 
1883  to  1893  he  held  the  university  readership  in  Latin.  In 
1 893  he  succeeded  Henry  Nettleship  as  professor.  His  chief  work 
has  been  on  Catullus,  whom  he  began  to  study  in  1859.  His 
first  Commentary  on  CatnUus  (1876)  aroused  great  interest,  and 
called  forth  a  flood  of  criticism.  In  1889  app^red  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition,  which  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of 
authorities  on  Catullus.  Professor  Ellis  quotes  largely  from  the 
early  Italian  commentators,  maintaining  that  the  land  where 
the  Renaissance  originated  had  done  more  for  scholarship  than  is 
commonly  recognized.  He  has  supplemented  his  critical  work 
by  a  translation  (1871,  dedicated  to  Tennyson)  of  the  poems  in 
the  metres  of  the  originals.  Another  cuthor  to  whom  Professor 
Ellis  has  devoted  many  years'  study  is  Manilius,  the  astrological 
poet.  In  1891  he  published  Noctes  Manilianae,  a  scries  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  Astronomica^  with  emendations.  He  has  also 
treated  Avianus,  Velleius  Paterculus  and  the  Christian  poet 
Orientius,  whom  he  edited  for  the  Vienna  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum.  He  edited  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  the  Adna  of  the 
younger  Ludlius,  and  contributed  to  the  Anecdcta  Oxoniensia 
various  unedited  Bodleian  and  other  manuscripts.  In  1907  he 
published  Appendix  Vergiliana  (an  edition  of  the  minor  poems); 
in  1908  The  Annalist  Licinianus. 

BLUS,  WILLIAM  (1794-1872),  English  Nonconformist 
missionary,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  29th  of  August  1794. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  at  Wisbeach,  where  he  worked 
as  a  maricet-gardener.  In  1814  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  accepted.  During  a  year's  training 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  theology  and  of  various  practical 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  bookbinding.  He  sailed  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  January  1816,  and  remained  in  Polynesia,  occupy- 
ing various  stations  in  succession,  until  2824,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retom  home  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  health. 
Though  the  period  of  his  residence  ip  the  islands  was  thus  com- 
paratively short,  his  labours  were  very  fruitful,  contributing 
perhaps  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  misdonary  to  bring  about 
the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  religious,  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago  that  took  place  during 
the  X9th  century.  Besides  promoting  the  spiritual  object  of  his 
mission,  he  introduced  many  other  aids  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  His  gardening  experience  en- 
abled him  successfully  to  acclimatize  many  spedes  of  tropical 
fruits  and  plants,  and  he  set  up  and  worked  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  South  Seas.  Returning  home  by  way  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  advocated  his  work,  Ellis  was  for  some  years 
employed  as  a  travelling  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  1832  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the  society,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  18^7  he  married  his 
second  tvife,  Sarah  Stickney,  a  writer  and  teacher  of  some  note 
in  her  generation.  In  1841  he  went  to  live  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
and  ministered  to  a  small  Congregational  church  there.  On 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  he  paid  three  visits 
to  Madagascar  (1853-1857),  inquiring  into  the  prospects  for  re- 
suming the  work  that  had  been  suspended  by  Queen  Ranavolona's 
hostility.  A  further  visit  was  paid  in  1 863.  Ellis  wrote  accounts 
of  all  his  travels,  and  Southey's  praise  (in  the  Quarterly  Review) 
of  his  Polynesian  Researches  (2  vols.,  2829)  finds  many  echoes. 


He  was  a  fearless,  upright  and  tactful  man,  and  a  keen  observer 
of  nature.    He  died  on  the  25th  of  June  1872. 

BLUSTON,  ROBERT  WILUAM  (1774-1831),  English  actor, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  April  1774,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker. He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  but  ran  away  from 
home  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Tr^sel  in 
Richard  III.  at  Bat  h  in  x  792 .  Here  he  was  later  seen  as  Romeo, 
and  in  other  leading  parts,  both  comic  and  tragic,  and  be 
repeated  his  successes  in  London  from  1 796.  He  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  from  2804  to  1809,  and  again  from  1812;  and  from  z8t9 
he  was  the  lessee  of  the  house,  presenting  Kean,  Mme  Vestris  and 
Macready.  Hi-health  and  misfoirtune  culminated  in  his  bank- 
ruptcy in  1826,  when  he  made  his  last  appearance  at  Douy  Lane 
as  Falstaff.  But  as  lessee  of  the  Surrey  theatre  he  acted  almost 
up  to  his  death,  which  was' hastened  by  intemperance.  Leigh 
Hunt  compared  him  favourably  with  Garrick;  Byron  thought 
him  inimitable  in  high  comedy;  Macready  praised  his  versatility. 
Elliston  was  the  author  of  The  Venetian  OuHaw  (2805),  and» 
iKith  Francis  Godolphin  Waldron,  of  No  Prelude  (2803),  in  both 
of  which  plays  he  appeared. 

ELLORA,  a  village  of  India  in  the  native  state  of  Hyderabad, 
near  the  dty  of  Daulatabad,  famous  for  its  rock  temples,  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  India.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Ma'sudi,  the  Arabic  geographer  of  the  roth  century,  but  merely 
as  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  caves  differ  from  those 
of  Ajanta  in  consequence  of  their  being  excavated  in  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  hill  and  not  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff.  They 
extend  along  the  face  of  the  hill  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  series,  the  Buddhist,  the  Brsiimauical 
and  the  Jain,  and  are  arranged  almost  chronologically.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  whole  scries  is  the  Kailas,  a  perfect  Dravidian 
temple,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  characterized  by  Fergusson 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  monuments  of  archi- 
tectural art  in  India.  It  is  not  a  mere  interior  chamber  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  is  a  model  of  a  complete  temple  such  as  might 
have  been  erected  on  the  plain.  In  other  words,  the  rode  has  been 
cut  away  externally  as  well  as  internally.  First  the  great  sunkox 
court  measuring  276  ft.  by  254  ft.  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
trap-rock  of  the  hillside,  leaving  the  rock  mass  of  the  temple 
wholly  detached  in  a  cloistered  court  like  a  colossal  bodder, 
save  that  a  rock  bridge  once  connected  the  upper  storey  of  the 
temple  with  the  upper  row  of  galleried  chamben  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  court.  Colossal  elephants  and  obelisks  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  open  mandapam,  or  pavih'on,  containing 
the  sacred  bull;  and  beyond  rises  the  monolithic  Dravidian 
temple  to  Siva,  90  ft.  in  neight,  hollowed  into  vestibule,  chamber 
and  image-cells,  all  lavishly  carved.  Time  and  earthquakes  have 
weathered  and  broken  away  bits  of  the  great  monument,  and 
Moslem  scalots  strove  to  destroy  the  carved  figures,  but  these 
defects  arc  hardly  noticed.  The  temple  was  built  by  Krishna  L, 
Rashtrakuta,  king  of  Malkhed  in  760-783. 

ELLORS,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Kistna  district  of 
Madras,  on  the  East  Coast  railway,  303  m.  from  Madras.  Pop. 
(2901)  33,522.  The  two  canal  systems  of  the  Godavari  and  the 
Kistna  deltas  meet  here.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  saltpetre,  and  an  important  Church  of  England  high  school. 
Ellore  was  formerly  a  military  station,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  At  Pedda  Vegi  to  the  north  of  it  arc  extensive 
ruins,  which  are  beh'eved  to  be  remains  of  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
of  Vengi.  From  these  the  Mahommedans,  after  their  conquest  of 
the  district  in  1470,  obtained  material  for  building  a  fort  at  Ellore. 

ELLSWORTH,  OLIVER  (1745-2807),  American  statesman 
and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of 
April  2745.  He  studied  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  2766,  studied  theology  for  a  year,  then  law, 
and  began  to  practise  at  Hartford  in  2772.  He  was  state's 
attorney  for  Hartford  county  from  2777  to  2^785,  and  achieved 
extraordinary  success  at  the  bar,  amassing  what  was  for  his  day 
a  large  fortune.  From  2773  to  2775  be  represented  the  town  ci 
Windsor  in  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  a  member  of  the  important  commission  known  as 
the  "  Pay  Table,*'  which  supervised  the  colony's  expenditures 
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(or  niliuiy  purposes  during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1779 
he  again  sat  in  the  assembly,  this  time  representing  .Hartford. 
From  1777  to  X783  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continentid  Congress, 
and  in  th^  body  he  served  on  three  important  committees,  the 
marine  committee,  the  board  of  treasury,  and  the  committee 
of  appeals,  the  predecessors  respectively  of  the  navy  and  treasury 
deiwrtments  and  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. From  X  780  to  x  785  he  was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council  of  Connecticut,  which,  with  the  lower  house  before  X784 
and  alone  fzom  X784  to  X807,  constituted  a  supreme  court  of 
errors^  and  from  1785  to  1789  he  was  a  judge  of  the  state 
superior  court. .  In  1787,  with  Roger  Sherman  and  William 
Samuel  Johnson  (X737-X819),  he  was  one  of  Connecticut's 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
in  which  his  services  were  numerous  and  important.  In 
particular,  when  disagreement  seemed  inevitable  on  the  question 
of  representation,  he,  with  Roger  Sherman,  proposed  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Connecticut  Compromise,"  by  which  the  Federal 
legislature  was  made  to  consist  of  two  houses,  the  upper  having 
equal  representation  from  each  state,  the  lower  being  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  population.  EUsworth  also  nuule  a  determined 
staiul  against  a  national  paper  currency.  Being  compelled  to 
leave  tht  convention  before  its  adjournment,  be  did  not  sign  the 
instrument,  but  used  his  influence  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
}ds  native  state.  From  1789  to  X796  he  was  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  Connecticut  under  tbe  new  Constitution.  In  the 
senate  be  was  looked  upon  as  President  Washington's  personal 
spokesman  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Administration  party.  His 
most  important  service  to  his  country  was  without  a  doubt  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
he  drafted  the  bill  by  the  enactment  of  which  the  system  of 
Federal  courts,  almost  as  it  is  to-day,  was  established.  He  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  senate  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws 
for  funding-  the  national  debt,  assuming  the  state  debts  and 
establishing  a  United  States  bank.  It  was  EUsworth  who  sug- 
gested to  Washington  the  sending  of  John  Jay  to  England  to 
xiegotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  induce  the  senate,  despite 
widespreui  and  violent  opposition,  to  ratify  that  treaty  when 
negotiated.  By  President  Washington's  appointment  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  March  1796,  and  in  X799  President  John  Adams  sent  him,  with 
William-Vans  Murray  (x 763-1803)  and  William  R.  Davie  (X756- 
1820),  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  France.  It  was  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Ellsworth,  who  took  the  principal  part 
in  the  negotiations,  that  Napoleon  consented  to  a  convention,  of 
the  30th  of  September  x8oo,  which  secured  for  dtixens  of  the 
United  States  their  ships  captured  by  France  but  xwt  yet  con- 
demned as  prises,  provided  for  freedom  of  commerce  between  the 
two  nations,  stipulated  that  "  free  ships  shall  give  a  freedom  to 
goods,"  and  contained  provisions  favourable  to  neutral  commerce. 
While  he  was  abroad,  failing  health  compelled  him  (x8oo)  to 
resign  the  chief-justiceship,  and  after  some  months  in  England 
be  returned  to  America  in  x8ox.  In  X803  ^  ^"^^  again  elected 
to  the  governor's  council,  and  in  X807,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Connecticut  judiciary,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  new 
Supreme  Court.  He  never  took  office,  however,  but  died  at  his 
home  in  Windsor  on  the  37th  of  November  X807. 

See  W.  G  Brown's  Otiver  EUsworth  (New  York,  1905).  an  excellent 
biocraphy.  There  is  alio  an  appreciative  account  of  Ellsworth's 
life  and  work  in  H.  C.  Lodge's  A  Fighting  Fri^aU^  and  Other  Essays 
and  Addresses  (New  York,  1902).  which  contains  tn  an  appendix  an 
interestinc  letter  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  concerning  Ellsworth's 
work  in  the  constitutional  convention. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  dty,  port  of  entry  and  the  county  seat  of 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Union  river  (and  about  3}  m.  from  its  mouth),  about  30  m. 
S.E. of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1890)  4804 ;  (X900)  4»97  (189 foreign-bom) ; 
(19x0)  3S49.  It  is  served  by  the  Maine  Central  railway.  The 
fall  of  the  river,  about  85  ft.  in  2  m.,  furnishes  good  water- 
power,  and  the  dty  has  various  manufactures,  induding  lumber, 
shoes,  woollens,  tih,  carriages  and  f oundiy  and-  msfhine  shop 


products,  besides  a  large  lumber  trade.  Shipbuilding  was 
formerly  important.  There  is  a  large  United  States  fish  hatchery 
here.  The  dty  is  the  port  .of  entry  for  the  Frenchman's  Bay 
customs  district,  but  its  foreign  trade  is  unimportant.  Ellsworth 
was  first  settkd  in  X763  and  for  some  time  was  called  New 
Bowdoin;  but  when  it  was  incoiporated  as  a  town  in  x8oo  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  A 
dty  charter  was  secured  in  x8<^. 

BLLWANOBN,  a  town  of.  (Sermany  in  the  kingdom  of 
WQrttemberg,  on  the  Jagst,  xa  m.  S.S.E.  from  Crailsheim  on  the 
railway  to  (}oldshdfe.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  romantically  situated 
between  two  hiUs,  one  crowned  by  the  castle  of  Hohen-Ellwangen, 
built  in  X3S4  and  now  used  as  an  agricultural  college,  and  the 
other,  the  SchOnenberg,  by  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreto,  in  the  Jesuit  style  of  axdiitecture.  The  town  possesses 
one  Evangelical  and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  Stiftskirche,  the  old  abbey  church,  a  Romanesque 
building  dating  from  xxs4»  and  the  Gothic  St  Wolfgangskircbe. 
The  classical  and  modem  schools  (Gjonnasium  and  Realschule) 
occupy  the  buildings  of  a  sui^ressed  Jesuit  odlege.  The  in- 
dustries indude  the  making  of  parchment  covers,  of  envelopes, 
of  weoden  hafts  and-  handles  for  tools,  &c.,  and  tanneries.  There 
are  also  a  wool-market  and  a  horse-market,  the  latter  famous 
in  (Germany. 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ellwangen  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  764  by  Herulf,  bishop  of  Langres;  there  is,  however, 
iK>  record  of  it  before  8x4.  In  X460  the  abbey  was  converted, 
with  the  consent  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  into  a  XiUerUift  (college  or 
institution  for  noble  pensioners)  under  a  secular  provost,  who, 
ux  X555,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire. 
The  provostship  was  secularised  in  1803  and  its  territories  were 
assigned  to  Wflrttemberg.  The  town  of  EIlwangen,which  grew  up 
round  the  abbey  and  recdved  the  status  of  a  town  about  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  centuiy,  was  until  1803  the  capital  of  the 
provostship. 

See  Seckler,  Beschretbumi  der  irfirstettm  Prthsiti  EUwangen 
(Stuttgart,  1864):  BeschreiimHg  des  Oberamts  EUwangen^  published 
by  the  statistical  bureau  (Landesamt)  at  Ellwanscn  (1888}.  For  a 
list  of  the  abbots  and  provosts  see  Stokvis,  Manmad'htstoire  (Ldden, 
1 890-1 893).  iii.  p.  343. 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS  (X639-X7X4),  English  author,  was  bom 
at  Crowell,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  X639.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  coiwexion  with  Milton,  and  the  prindpal  facts  of  his  life  are 
related  in  a  very  interesting  autobiography,  which  contains 
much  information  as  to  his  intercourse  with  the  poet.  While 
he  was  still  young  his  father  removed  to  London,  where  Thomas 
became  acquainted  with  a  (Quaker  family  named  Pennington 
and  was  led  to  join  the  Society  of  Friendb,  a  connexion  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution.  It  was  through  the  Penning- 
tons  that  he  was  introduced  in  x663  to  Milton  in  the  capadty  of 
Latin  reader.  He  ^>ent  neariy  every  afternoon  in  the  poet's 
house  in  Jewin  Street,  until  the  intercourse  was  interrupted 
by  an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  country.  After 
a  period  of  imprisonment  in  the  old  Bridewell  prison  and  in 
Newgate  for  "Quakerism,  Ellwood  resumed  his  visits  to  Milton, 
who  was  now  residing  at  a  house  his  friend  had  taken  for  him 
at  Chalfont  St  Giles.  In  X665  Ellwood  was  again  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Aylesbury  gaol.  When  he  visited  Milton  after 
his  release  the  poet  gave  him  the  manuscript  of  the  Parodist 
Lost  to  read.  On  returning  the  manuscript  Ellwood  said, 
"  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost;  but  what  hast 
thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  ?  "  and  when  Milton  long  after- 
wards in  London  showed  him  Parodist  Regainedt  it  was  with 
the  remark,  "  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head 
at  Chalfont."  Ellwood  was  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Penn,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  polemical  works  in  defence  of  the  <^aker 
position,  of  which  Forgery  no  Christianity  (1674)  and  The 
Foundation  of  TiUus  Shahcn  (X678)  deserve  mention.  His 
Sacred  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  appeared  in  1705 
and  X709.  He  also  published  some  volumes  of  poems,  among 
them  a  Dandeis  in  five  books.    He  died  on  the  xst  of  March  x  7  x4. 

The  History  efihe  Life  of  Thomas  EUwood:  written  by  his  own  hand 
(1714)  has  been  many  times  reprinted^ 
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BIJI»  the  popuhr  name  for  the  treei  and  ilirubs  conitituting 
the  genus  Ulmus,  of  the  natural  order  Ulmaceae.  The  genus 
contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  species  widely  distributed  throu^ut 
the  north  temperate  sone,  with  the  exception  of  western  North 
America,  and  extending  southwards  as  far  as  Idexioo  in  the  New 
and  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  in  the  Old  World. 

The  common  elm,  C/.  camptstriSt  a  doubtful  native  of  England, 
is  found  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  ranges  as  far  cast  as  north  Asia  and 
Japan.  It  grows  In  woods  and  hedge-rows,  especially  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Britain,  and  on  almost  all  soils,  but  thrives 
best  on  a  rich  loam,  in  open,  low-lying,  moderately  moist  situa- 
tions, attaining  a  height  of  60  to  100,  and  in  some  few  cases  as 
much  as  130  or  x  50  ft.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  spread- 
ing, and  often  pendulous  at  the  extremities;  th«  bark  is  rugged; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  rough,  doubly  serrate,  and,  as 
in  other  species  of  Ulmus ^  unequal  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
small,  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  in  purplish-biown  tufts,  and 
each  with  a  fringed  basal  bract;  the  bell-shaped  calyx  is  often 
four-toothed  and  surrounds  four  free  stamens;  the  pistil  bears 
two  spreading  hairy  styles.  They  appear  before  the  leaves  in 
March  and  April.  The  seed-vessels  are  green,  membranous, 
one-seeded  and  deeply  cleft.  Unlike  the  wych  elm,  the  common 
elm  rarely  perfects  its  seed  in  England,  where  it  is  pr(^)agated 
by  means  of  root  suckers  from  old  trees,  or  preferably  by  layers 
from  stoob.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth  it  ordinarily 
reaches  a  height  of  as  to  30  ft.  The  wood,  at  first  brownish  white, 
becomes,  with  growth,  of  a  brown  colour  having  a  greenish 
shade.  It  is  dose-grained,  free  from  knots,  without  apparent 
medullary  rays,  and  is  hard  and  tough,  but  will  not  take  a  polish. 
All  parts  of  the  trunk,  including  the  sapwood,  are  available  in 
carpentry.  By  drying,  the  wood  loses  over  60%  of  its  weight, 
and  has  then  a  specific  gravity  of  0-588.  It  has  considerable 
transverse  strength,  does  not  crack  when  once  seasoned,  and  is 
remarkably  durable  under  water,  or  if  kept  quite  dry;  though 
it  decays  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  in  ten  to 
eighteen  months  causes  the  bark  to  Call  ofif,  and  gives  to  the  wood 
a  yellowi^  ook>ur— «  sign  of  deterioration  in  quality.  To 
prevent  shrinking  and  warping  it  may  be  preserved  in  water 
or  mud,  but  it  is^best  worked  up  soon  after  feUing.  Analyses 
of  the  ash  of  the  wood  have  given  a  percentage  of  47*8%  of 
lime,  ax*9%  of  potash,  and  13*7%  of  soda.  In  summer,  elm 
trees  often  exude  an  alkaline  gummy  substance,  which  by  the 
action  of  the  air  becomes  the  brown  insoluble  body  termed 
tdmm.  Elm  wood  is  used  for  keels  and  bilge-planks,  the  blocks 
and  dead-eyes  of  rigging,  and  ships'  pumps,  for  coffins,  wheels, 
furniture,  carved  and  turned  artides,  andior  general  carpenters' 
work;  and  previous  to  the  common  employment  of  cast  iron 
was  much  in  request  for  waterpipes.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
is  made  into  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  contains  mucilage,  with  a 
little  tannic  add,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  an  antiscorbutic  decoction,  now  obsolete.  The 
bark  of  Uimusfitlva,  the  slippery  or  red  elm  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  serves  the  North  American  Indians  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  as  a  vulnentry.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  young 
shoots  of  elms  have  been  found  a  suitable  food  for  live  stock. 
For  ornamental  purposes  elm  trees  are  frequently  planted,  and 
in  avenues,  as  at  the  park  of  Stratfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  are 
highly  effective.  They  were  first  used  in  France  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  public  walks  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  In  Italy,  as  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  still  customary  to  train  the  vine  upon  the 
elm— a  practice  to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  by 
the  poets.  The  cork-barked  elm,  U.  campestris,  ytiT.  suberosa, 
is  distinguished  diiefly  by  the  thick  deeply  fissured  bark  with 
which  its  branches  are  covered.  There  are-  numerous  cultivated 
forms  differing  in  sise  and  shape  of  leaf,  and  manner  of  growth. 

The  Scotch  or  wych  dm,  U,  morUana,  is  indigenous  to  Briuin 
and  is  the  common  dm  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island; 
it  usually  atuins  a  hdgfat  of  about  50  ft.,  but  among  tall-growing 
trees  may  reach  x  so  ft.  It  has  drooping  branches  and  a  smoother 
and  thinner  bark,  larger  and  more  tapering  leaves,  and  a  far  less 
<4**niv  notched  seed-vcssd  than  (/.  eamptim,   Tlic  wood, 


thou^  more  porous  than  in  that  q>edes,  is  a  tough  and  haid 
material  when  properiy  seasoned,  and,  being  very  flexible 
when  steamed,  is  well  adapted  for  boat-buOding.  Branches 
of  the  wych  dm  were  formerly  manufactured  into  bows,  and  if 
forked  were  employed  as  divining-rods.  The  weeping  elm,  the 
most  omamentsi  member  of  the  genus,  is  a  variety  of  thb  spedes. 
The  Dutch  or  sand  elm  is  a  tree  very  similar  to  the  wych  dm; 
but  produces  inferior  timber.  The  American  or  wtdte  elm, 
C7.  americanat  is  a  hardy  and  very  handsome  spedes,  of  which 
the  oM  tree  on  Boston  (Mass.)  Conunon  was  a  representative. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the.settle- 
ment  of  Boston,  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  the  storm 
of  the  X5th  of  February  X876  measured  22  ft.  in  circumference. 

BUIACIN  (Elmakim  or  Euiac[NUS),  OBORGB  {c.  xa23-xa74), 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Saracens,  which  extends  from  the 
time  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  xxx8  of  our  era.  Hewasa  Christian 
of  Egypt,  where  he  was  bom;  is  known  in  the  east  as  Ibn-Amid; 
and  after  holding  an  official  position  under  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
died  at  Damascus.  His  history  is  prindpally  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire,  but  it  contains  passages  which 
relate  to  the  Eastern  Christians.  It  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  at  Leiden  in  1625.  The  Latin  version  is  a  translation 
by  Erpenius,  under  the  title,  Historia  saracenica,  and  from 
this  a  French  translation  was  made  by  Wattier  as  VHishin 
makomitane  (Paris,  1657). 

BUI ALI  ('*  apple-town  "),  a  small  town  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
vilayet  of  Konia,  the  present  administrative  centre  of  the 
andent  Lyda,  but  not  itsdf  corresponding  to  any  known  andent 
dty.  It  lies  about  25  m.  inland,  at  the  head  of  a  long  upland 
valley  (5000  ft.)  inhabited  by  direct  descendants  of  the  andent 
Lydans,  who  have  preserved  a  dbtinctive  £Rcialtype,noticeaUe 
at  once  in  the  town  population.  There  are  about  fifty  Greek 
families,  the  rest  of  the  population  (4000)  being  Moslem.  The 
district  is  agricultural  and  has  no  manuikctures  of  importance. 

BLUBS,  HARVEY  LONSDALB  (X8X3-X847),  British  architect, 
son  of  James  Elmes  iq.v.),  was  bom  at  Chichester  in  18x3. 
After  serving  some  time  in  his  father's  office,  and  under  a  surveyor 
at  Bedford  and  an  architect  at  Bath,  he  became  partner  with 
his  father  in  X835,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  successful 
among  86  competitors  for  a  design  for  St  (George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 
The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  28th  of 
June  X838,  but,  Elmes  being  sucoessfid  in  a  competition  for  the 
Assize  Courts  in  the  same  dty,  it  was  finally  dedded  to  indude 
the  hall  and  courts  in  a  single  building.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea,  Elmes  pjepared  a  iresh  design,  and  the  work  of  erection 
commenced  in  184 x.  He  superintended  its  progress  till  1847, 
when  from  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  ddegate  his  duties 
to  Charles  Robert  CockereU,  and  leave  for  Jamaica,  where  he 
died  of  consumption  on  the  26th  of  Novemba  1847. 

BLUES,  JAMES  (X782-1862),  British  architect,  dvil  engineer, 
and  writer  on  the  arts,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  xsth  of 
October  X782.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
and,  after  studying  building  under  his  father,  and  architecture 
under  (Seorge  Gibson,  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  gained  the  silver  medal  in  1804.  He  designed  a  large 
number  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  surveys  and 
dvil  engineer  to  the  port  of  London,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  arts.  In  1809  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Society,  but  this  office,  as  well  as  that  of 
survejwr  of  the  port  of  London,  he  was  compelled  through  partial 
loss  of  sight  to  resign  in  1828.  He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  2nd 
of  April  X862.  His  pubUcations  were:— ^Str  CkriUop/ur  Wren 
and  kis  Times  (1823);  Ledwes  on  ArchUedurt  (1823);  The 
Arts  and  Artists  (1825);  General  and  Biographicai  Didionary 
of  the  Pine  Arts  (1826);  Treatise  on  Ardiitednral  Jurisprmiencc 
(X827),  and  Thomas  Clarkson:  a  Monograph  (1854). 

BLMHAM,  THOMAS  (d.  e.  X420),  English  chromVler,  was 
probably  bom  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk.  He  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Canterbury,  and  then  Joining  the  Cluniacs, 
was  prior  of  Lenton  Abbey,  near  Nottingham;  he  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France  in  X415,  bdng 
present  at  AgincouTL    Elmham  wrote  a  history  of  the  monastety 
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of  St  Augufltbie  at  Canterbuiy,  which  has  been  edited  by  C. 
Hardwick  for  the  RoUs  Series  (1858);  and  a  Liber  metricus  de 
Henrico  V.,  edited  by  C.  A.  Cole  in  the  Memorials  of  Henry  V, 
(1858).  It  is  very  probable  that  Elmham  wrote  the  famous 
Ce^  Henrici  Quintif  which  is  the  best  authority  for  the  life  of 
Henf^  V.  from  his  accession  to  14x6.  This  work,  often  referred 
to  as  the  "  cliaplain's  life/'  and  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
written  by  Jean  de  Bordin,  has  been  publ^ed  for  the  Englidi 
Historical  Society  by  B.  Williams  (1850).  Elmham,  however, 
did  not  write  the  Vita  et  Cesta  Henrici  V.,  which  was  attributed 
to  him  by  T.  Heame  and  others. 

See  C  L.  Kingsford,  Henry  V,  (1901). 

BUmiA,  a  town  on  the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa,  In 
f  4'  N.,  X*  7</  W.  and  about  8  m.  W.  of  Cape  Coast.  Pop.  about 
4000.  Facing  the  Atlantic  on  a  rocky  peninsula  is  Fort  St 
George,  considered  the  finest  fort  on  the  Guinea  coast.  It  is 
built  square  with  high  walls,  and  has  accommodation  for  200 
soldiers.  On  the  land  side  were  formerly  two  moats,  cut  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands.  The -castle  is  the  residence  of 
the  commisuoner  of  the  district  and  other  oflSdals.  The  houses 
in  the  native  quarter  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  that  material 
being  plentiful  in  the  vidnity. 

Elmina  is  the  earliest  European  settlement  on  the  Gold  Coastj 
and  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1481.  Christopher 
Columbus  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  officers  who  took 
part  in  this  voyage.  The  Portuguese  at  once  began  to  buikl  the 
castle  now  known  as  Fort  St  George,  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  eighty  years  afterwards.  Another  defensive  work  is  Fort 
St  Jago,  built  in  x666,  which  is  behind  the  town  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast.'  (In  the  latter  half  of  the  iQth  century 
it  was  converted  into  a  prison.)  Elmina  was  captured  by  the 
Dutch  in  X637,  and  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  in  1640.  They  made 
it  the  chief  port  for  the  produce  of  AshantL  With  the  other 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  Guinea  coast,  it  was  transferred  to 
Great  Britain  in  April  1872. .  The  king  of  Ashanti,  claiming  to 
be  ground  landlord,  objected  to  its  transfer,  and  the  result  was 
the  Ashanti  war  of  187  J-X874.  For  many  years  the  greatest 
output  of  gold  from  this  coast  came  from  Elmina.  The  annual 
export  is  said  to  have  been-  nearly  £3,000,000  in  the  early  years 
of  the'  x8th  centxiry,  but  the  figure  is  probably  exaggerated. 
Since  1900  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  in  gold  hasjbeen  trans- 
ferred to  Sekondi  {q.v.).'  Prempeh,  the  ex-king  of  Ashanti, 
was  detained  in  the  castle  (1896)'  until  his  removal  to  the 
Seychelles. .  (See  Ashanti:  History^  and  Gold  Coast:  History.) 

KUiIRA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Chemung  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  xoo  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Chemung 
jxver,  about  850  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1890)  30,893;  (1900) 
3S1673,  of  whom  551X  were  foreign-bom  (1988  Irish  and  xao8 
German);  (19x0  census)  37,176.  It  is  served  by  the  Erie, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Tioga  Division  railways,  the  hist  of 
which  coimects  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  48  m.  away. 
The  dty  is  attractively  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  has  a  fine  water-supply  and  park  system,  among  the  parks 
being  Eldridge,  Rorick's  Glen,  Riverside,  Brand,  Diven,  Grove, 
Maple  Avenue  and  Wisner;  in.  the  last-named  is  a  statue  of 
Thomas  K.  Beecher  by  J.  S.  Hartley.  The  city  contains  a 
Federal  building,  a  state  armoury,  the  Cbemuxig  county  court 
house  and  other  county  buildings,  the  Elmira  orphans'  home, 
the  Steele  memorial  h*brary,  home  for  the  aged,  the  Amot- 
O^en  memorial  hospital,  the  Elmira  free  academy,  and  the 
Rsilway  Commerical  training  school.  Here,  also,  is  Elmira 
College  (Presbyterian)  for  women,  founded  in  1855..  This 
institution,  chartered  in  1853  as  Auburn  Female  University  and 
then  sttoated  in  Auburn,  was  rechartered  in  1855  as  the  Elmira 
Female  College;  it  was  established  largely  through  the  influence 
and  persistent  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Robbins  Brown  (x8io- 
x88o)  and  his  associates,  notably  Simeon  Benjamin  of  Elmira, 
who  gave  generously  to  the  newly  founded  college,  and  was  the 
first  distinctively  collegiate  institution  for  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first,  apparently,  to  grant  degrees  to  women.  I 
The  most  widely  known  institution  in  the  dty  is  the  Elmira  * 


reformatory,  a  state  prison  for  first  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  thirty,  on  a  system  of  general  iiuleterminate 
sentences.  Authorised  by  the  sUte  legislature  in  x866  and 
opened  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  Zebulon  Reed  Brockway 
(b.  1827),  it  was  the  first  institution  of  the  sort  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  many  similar  institutions  both  in  the  United 
Sutes  and  in  other  countries  (see .  Juvenxlb  Ofpknders). 
Elmira  is  an  important  railway  centre,  with  large  repair  shops, 
and  has  also  extensive  manufactories  (value  of  production  in 
X900,  $8,558,766,  of  which  16,596,603  was  produced  under  the 
"factory  system";  in  2905,  under  the  "factory  system," 
16,984,095),  induding  boot  and  shoe  factories,  a  large  factory 
for  fire-extinguishing  appaj:atus,  iron  and  steel  bridge  works» 
sted  rolling  mills,  large  valve  works,  sted  plate  mills,  knitting 
mills,  furniture,  glass  and  boiler,  factories,  breweries  and  silk 
mills.  Near  the  site  of  Elmira  occurred  on  the  39th  of  August 
X779  the  battle  of  Newtown,  in  which  General  John  Sullivan 
dedsivdy  ddeated  a  foxte  of  Indians  and  Tories  under  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  Joseph  Brant.  .There  were  some  settlers  here  at 
-the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ment  was  made  until  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  as 
Newtown  in-  x 8x5,  and  was  reincorporated  as  Elmira  in  X838. 
A  dty  charter  was  secured  in  X864.  In  x86x  a  state  military 
camp  was  established  here,  and  in  1864-1865  there  was  a  prison 
camp  here  for  Confederate  soldiers. 

EUISHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schleswig-Holsteini  on  the  Krtickau,  19  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from 
Altona.  Pop.  (1905)  X3,640.  Its.  industries  indude  weaving, 
dydng,  brewing,  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  leather 
goods,  boots  and  shoes  and  machines.  There  is  a  considerable 
shipphig  trade. 

BLMSLBY,  PETER  (X773-X825),  English  classical  scholar. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  having  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  unde,  a  wdl-known 
bookseller,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  authors 
and  manuscripts.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  chapelry 
of  Little  Horkesley  in  Essex,  which  he  hdd  till  his  death.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  France  and  Italy,  and  spent  the  winter 
of  x8x8  in  examining  the  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence.  In  x8x9  he  was  commissioned,  with  Sir  Huitapbry 
Davy,  to  dedpher  the  papyri  found  at  HercuUneum,  but  the 
results  proved  insignificant.  In  X823  he  was  appointed  prindpal 
of  St  /dban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Camden  professor  of  andent 
history.  He  died  in  Oxford  on  the  8th  of  March  1825.  Elmsley 
was  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning  and  European  reputation, 
and  was  considered  to  be  the  hal  ecclesiastical  schcJar  in 
England.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  coUation  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  his  critical  labours  on  the  restoration  of 
their  text  that  he  will  be  remembered.  He  edited  the  Ackamians 
of  Aristophanes,  and  several  of  the  plays  and  scholia  of  Sopbodes 
and  Euripides.  He  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
the  Laurentian  MS.  (see  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Sckol.  iii.  (X908). 

ELNE»  a  town  of  south-western  France  in  the  department  of 
Pyr£ni»>Orientales,  xo  m.  S.S.E.  of  Perpignan  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1906)  3026.  The  hlU  on  which  it  stands,  once  washed  by  the 
sea,  which  is  now  over  3  m.  distant,  commands  a  fine  view  over 
the  plain  of  Roussillon.  From  the  6th  century  till  x6o2  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  transferred  to  Perpignan. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Eulalie,  a  Romanesque  building  completed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  X2th  century,  has  a  beautiful  cbister 
in  the  same  style,  with  interesting  sculptures  and  diree  early 
Christian  sarcophagi.  Remains  of  the  andent  ramparts  flanked 
by  towers  are  still  to  be  seeiL  Silk-worm  cultivation  is  carried 
on.  Elne,  the  andent  lUiberis,  was  named  Heiena  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Hannibal 
encamped  under  its  walls  on  his  march  to  Rome  in  2x8  B.C. 
The  emperor  Constans  was  assassinated  there  in  a.d.  350.  The 
town  several  times  sustained  siege  and  capture  between  its 
occupation  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th  centuxy  aind  its  capitulation 
in  X64X  to  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII 

EL  OBEID,  chief  town  of  the  mudiria  (province)  of  Kordofan, 
Anji^Egyptian  Sudan,  and  sjo  m.  S.W,  by  S.  of  Khartum  ix> 
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a  direct  line.  Pop.  (1905)  about  10,000.  It  is  situated  about 
aoo6  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Jebel  Kordofan, 
in  13"  11'  N.  and  30^  14'  £.  It  is  an  important  trade  centre, 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being  gum,  ivory,  cattle  and 
ostrich  feathers.  A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  Darfur 
with  Egypt  passes  through  El  Obeid. 

El  Obcid,  which  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Egyptians  on  their  conquest  of  Kordofan  in  182 1.  In  September 
1882  the  town  was  assaulted  by  the  troops  of  the  mahdi,  who, 
being  repulsed,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which  capitulated  on  the 
X  7th  of  January  1883.  During  the  Mabdia  the  city  was  destroyed 
and  deserted,  and  when  Kordofan  passed,  in  1899,  into  the 
possession  of  the  An^o-Egyptian  authorities  nothing  was  left 
of  £1  Obeid  but  a  part  of  the  old  government  offices.  A  new 
town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  mudiria  repaired  and  barracks 
built.    (See  Kordofan,  and  Sudan:  Anglo-Egyptian.) 

ELOI  [EuGius],  SAINT  (588-659),  apostle  of  the  Belgians  and 
Frisians,  was  bom  at  CadilUac,  near  Limoges,  in  588.  Having 
at  an  early  age  shown  artistic  talent  he  was  placed  by  his  parents 
with  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Limoges,  where  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  goldsmith's  work.  He  became  coiner  to  Clotaire  II., 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  treasurer  to  his  successor  Dagobert. 
Both  kings  entrusted  him  with  important  works,  among  which 
were  the  composition  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  ornament  the  tomb 
of  St  (jermain,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  execution  (for  Clotaire) 
of  two  chairs  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  which  at  that  time 
were  reckoned  ckefs-d'oaeore.  Though  he  was  amassing  great 
wealth,  Eloi  acquired  a  distaste  for  a  worldly  life,  and  resolved 
to  become  a  priest.  At  first  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  in 
640  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Noyon.  He  made  frequent 
missionary  excursions  to  the  pagans  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
also  founded  a  great  many  monasteries  and  churches.  He  died 
on  the  ist  of  December  659.  A  mass  of  legend  has  gathered 
round  the  life  of  St  Eloi,  who  as  the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths 
is  still  very  popular. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  and  contemporaiy  St  Ouen 
(Audoenut);  French  translations  of  the  Viia  S.  EttgH' auctore 
Audoeno  were  published  by  L.  de  Montigny  (Paris,  1626),  by  C. 
Barth61emy  in  Etudes  hist.,  liU.  et  art.  Ub.  1847),  and  by  Parenty, 
with  notes  (2nd  ed.,  ib.  1870).  For  bibUography  see  Potthast, 
BiUiotheca  htst.  mtd.  aevi  (Berlin.  1806).  s-v.  ''^Vita  S.  Eligii  Novio- 
menais,"  and  Ulysse  Chevalier,  Rip,  det  sources  hisL,  Bio-bUd, 
(Paris.  1894).  ••  "^Eloi." 

ELONGATION,  strictly  "lengthening";  in  astronomy,  the 
apparent  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  its  centre 
of  motion,  as  seen  from  the  earth;  designating  especially 
the  angular  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus  from  the 
sun,  or  the  apparent  angle  between  a  satellite  and  its  primary. 
The  greatest  elongation  of  Vtous  is  about  45";  that  of  Mercury 
generally  ranges  between  x8"  and  37*. 

EL  PASO*  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  El  Paso 
county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
extreme  W.  part  of  the  state,  at  an  altitude  of  37x0  ft.  Pop. 
(1880)  736;  (1890)  X0.338;  (1900)  15,906,  of  whom  6309  were 
foreign«bom  and  466  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  39,279. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Mexican  descent.  EI  Paso  is  an 
important  railway  centre  and  is  served  by  the  following  railways: 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  of  which  it  is  the  S.  terminus; 
the  El  Paso  &  South-Westem,  which  connects  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  El  Paso  (of  the  Rock  Island  system);  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  of  which  it  is  the  W.  terminus; 
the  Mexican  Central,  of  which  it  is  the  N.  terminus;  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  of  which  it  is  the  W.  terminus;  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  of  which  it  is  the  E.  terminus;  and  the  short  Rio  Grande. 
Sierra  Madre  &  Pacific,  of  which  it  is  the  N.  terminus.  The  city  is 
regulariy  laid  out  on  level  bottom  bnds,  stretching  to  the  table- 
lands and  slopes  to  the  N.E.  and.  N. W.  of  the  city.  Opposite,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Mexican  town  of  Ciudad  Juarex 
(until  1885  known  as  Paso  del  Norte),  with  which  El  Paso  is  con- 
nected by  bridges  and  by  electric  railway.  The  climate  is  mild, 
warm  and  dry.  El  Paso  being  well  known  as  a  health  resort, 
particularly  for  sufferers  from  pulmonary  complaints.    Among 


the  city's  public  buildings  are  a  handsome  Federal  buildings  a 
county  court  house,  a  city  hall,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  public 
library,  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a 
hospital  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics.  El  Paso  is  the  seat 
of  St  Joseph's  Academy  and  of  the  El  Paso  Military  Institute. 
Three  miles  E.  <rf  the  city  limits  is  Fort  Bliss,  a  U.S.  military 
post,  with  a  reservation  of  about  2  sq.  m.  El  Paso's  situation 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  gives  it  a  large  trade  with  Mexico;  it  is 
the  port  of  entry  of  the  Paso  del  Norte  customs  district,  one  of  the 
larger  Mexican  border  districts,  and  in  1908  its  imports  were 
valued  at  $3,677,784- and  its  exports  at  $5,66i,90x.  Wheat, 
boots  and  shoes,  mining  machinery,  cement,  lime,  lumber,  beer, 
and  denatured  alcohol  are  among  the  varied  exports;  the 
principal  imports  are  ore,  sugar,  cigars,  oranges,  drawn  work  and 
Mexican  curios.  El  Paso  has  extensive  manufactories,  especially 
railway  car  shops,  which  in  1905  employed  34*5%  of  the  factory 
wage-eamers.  Just  outside  the  dty  limits  are  important  lead 
smdting  works,  to  which  are  brought  ores  for  treatment  from 
western  Texas,  northern  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  cement,  denatured  alcohol, 
ether,  varnish,  clothing  and  caxmed  goods.  The  value  of  the 
city's  total  factory  product  in  X905  was  $3,377,813, 96%  greater 
than  that  in  1900.  El  Paso  lies  in  a  fertile  agricultural  valley, 
and  in  X908  the  erection  of  an  immense  dam  was  begun  near 
Engle,  New  Mexico  (100  m.  above  El  Paso),  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, to  store  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  irrigating 
this  area.  Before  the  Mexican  War,  following  which  the  first 
United  States  settlement  was  made,  the  site  of  ELPaso  was  known 
as  Ponce  de  Leon  Ranch,  the  land  being  own^d  by  the  Ponce  dc 
Leon  family.  El  Paso  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1873,  <^d 
in  1907  aclopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 

ELPHINSTONB,  MOUNTSTUART  (1779-1859),  Indian  states- 
man and  historian,  fourth  son  of  the  xxth  Baron  Elphinstone  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland,  was  bora  in  1779.  Having  received 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  of  which  one  of  his  uncles  was  a  director,  he  reached 
Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  1796.  After  filling  several  sub- 
ordinate posts,  he  was  appointed  in  x8ox  assbtant  to  the 
British  resident  at  Poona,  at  the  court  of  the  peshwa,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Mahratta  princes.  Here  he  obtained  his  first 
opportunity  of  distinction,  being  attached  in  the  capacity  of 
diplomatist  to  the  mission  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the 
Mahrattas.  When,  on  the  failure  of  negotiations,  war  broke  out, 
Elphinstone,  though  a  civilian,  acted  as  virtual  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Wellesley.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
and  displayed  such  courage  and  knowledge  of  tactics  throughout 
the  whole  campaign  that  Wellesley  told  him  he  had  mistaken  his 
profession,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.  In  1804, 
when  the  war  closed,  he  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Nagpur. 
Here,  the  times  being  uneventful  and  bis  duties  light,  he  occupied 
much  of  his  leisure  in  reading  classical  and  general  literature, 
and  acquired  those  studious  habits  which  duitg  to  him  throughout 
life.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  the  first  British  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Kabul,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Afghans;  but  this  proved  of  little  value,  because  Shah  Shuja 
was  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  brother  before  it  could  be 
ratified.  The  most  valuable  permanent  result  of  the  embassy 
was  the  literary  fruit  it  bore  several  years  afterwards  in  Elphin- 
stone's  great  work  on  Kabul.  After  spending  about  a  year  in 
Calcutta  arranging  the  report  of  his  mission,  Elphinstone  was 
appointed  in  x8xx  to  the  important  and  difficult  post  of  resident 
at  Poona.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  general  complication 
of  Mahratta  politics,  and  especially  from  the  weak  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  peshwa,  which  Elphinstone  rightly  read  from 
the  first.  While  the  mask  of  fiiendship  was  kept  up  Elphinstone 
carried  out  the  only  suitable  policy,  that  of  vigilant  quiescence, 
with  admirable  tact  and  patience;  when  in  18x7  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside  and  the  peshwa  ventured  to  declare  war,  the  English 
resident  proved  for  the  second  time  the  truth  of  Wellesley 's 
assertion  that  he  was  bora  a  soldier.  Though  his  own  account 
of  his  share  in  the  campaign  is  characteristically  modest,  one 
can  gather  from  it  that  the  success  of  the  British  troops  was 
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chiefly  owing  to  his  aasiuning  the.  oommuid  at  an  important 
ciiais  during  the  battle  of  Kirkee. .        . 

The  peshwa  being  driven  from  his  throne,  his  territories  were 
annerrd  to  the  British,  dominions,  .and  Elphinstone  was 
nominated  commissioner  to  administer  them.  He  discharged 
the  responsible  task  with:  rare  judgment  and  ability.  In  18 19 
he  was  appointed  Ueutenant>govemor  of  Bombay  and  held  this 
post  till  1827,  bis  principal  achievement  being  ibt  compilation 
of  the  "  Elphinstone  code."  He  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  system  of  state  education  in  India,  and  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  Indian  administrator  to  further  every 
likely  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  native  education.  His  con* 
nczion  with  the  Bombay  presidency  wss  appropriately  com- 
memorated  in  the  endowment  of  the  Elphinstone  College  by  the 
native  communities  and  in  the  erection  of  a  marble  statue 
by  the  European  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  EngUnd  in  iSsp,  after  an  interval  of  two  years' 
travel,  Elphinstone  retained  in  his  retirement  and  enfeebled 
health  an  important  influence  on  public  affairs.  He  twice 
refused  the  offer  of  the  goveraor-generalship  of  India.  Long 
bdore  his  return  he  had  made  his  reputation  as  an  author  by  his 
Accpunt  of  ike  Kingdom  of  Cabvl  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia 
and  India  (1815)  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  a  work  of  wider  scope,  a  history  of 
India,  which  was  published  in  1841.  It  embraces  the  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  periods,  and  is  still  a  work  of  high  authority. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  November  1859. 

See  J.S.  Cotton,  Mounistmart  Elphinstone  ("Rulertof  India'*  leries), 
(1892);  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Life  of  Monnlstuart  Elphinstone  (1884}: 
and  G.  W.  Forrest,  OJUial  Wntings  rfMonntstnartEtpkiksiBne\i^). 

BLFUllintm  WILLIAM  (143 1-1514),  Scottish  sUtesman 
and  prelate,  founder  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
in  Glasgow,  and  educated  at  the  univenity  of  his  native  city, 
taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1452.  After  practising  for  a  short 
time  as  a  lawyer  in  the  church  courts,  he  was  ordained  priest, 
becoming  rector  of  St  Michael's  church,  Tkongate,  Glasgow,  in 
X465.  Four  yean  later  he  went  to  continue  his  studies  at  the 
univenity  of  Paris,  where  he  became  reader  in  canon  law,  and 
then,  proceeding  to  Orleans,  became  lecturer  in  the  university 
there.  Before  1474  he  had  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  made 
rectM  of  the  university,  and  official  of  the  see  of  Glasgow. 
Further  promotion  followed,  but  loon  more  important  duties 
were  entrusted  to  Elphinstone,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Ross 
in  1481.  He  wss  a  member  of  the  Scots  parliament,  and  was 
sent  by  Ring  James  III.  on  diplomatic  errands  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  and  to  Edward  IV.  of  England;  in  1483  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  although  his  consecration  was 
ddnytd  for  four  yean;  Ad  he  was  sent  on  missions  to  England, 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Richard  IIL  in  1485.  Although 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  parliament  with  great  regularity 
he  did  not  neglect  his  episcopal  duties,  and  the  fabric  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen  owes  much  to  bis  care.  Early  in  X488 
the  bishop  was  made  lord  high  chancellor,  but  on  the  king's 
death  in  Uie  f(>llowing  June  he  vacated  this  office,  and  retired  to 
Aberdeen.  As  a  diplomatist  of  repute,  however,  his  services 
were  quickly  required  by  the  new  king,  James  IV.,  in  whose 
interests  he  visited  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
German  king,  Maximilian  I.  Having  been  made  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  in  1492,  and  having  arranged  a  dispute  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Dutch,  the  bishop's  concluding  yean  were  mainly 
spent  in  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  The 
papal  bull  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  in  1494,  and  the  royal 
charter  which  nuule  c^d  Aberdeen  the  seat  of  a  university  is 
dated  1498.  A  small  endowment  was  provided  by  the  king, 
and  the  univenity,  modelled  on  that  of  Paris  and  intended 
principally  to  be  a  school  of  law,  toon  became  the  most  famous 
and  popular  of  the  Scots  seats  of  learning,  a  result  which  was 
largely  due  to  the  wide  experience  and  ripe  wisdom  of  Elphinstone 
and  of  his  friend,  Hector  Boece,  the  fint  rector.  The  building 
of  the  coOege  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Nativity,  now  King's  College, 
Was  completed  in  X506,  and  the  bishop  also  rebuilt  the  choir  of 
his  cathedra],  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.    Continuing  to 


participate  in  public  affain  he  opposed  the  policy  of  hostility 
towards  England  which  led  to  the  disaster  at  Flodden  in 
September  15x3,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  October 
1514.  Elphinstone  was  partly  responsible  lor  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  Scotland,  and  for  the  production  of  the  Breeiarium 
Aberdonense.  He  may  have  written  some  of  the  lives  in  this 
collection,  and  gathered  together  materials  concerning  the 
history  of  Scotland;  but  he  did  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
continue  the  Scolichronicon,  nbr  did  he  write  the  Lives  of  Scottish 
Saints. 

See  Hector  Boece,  Murthlacensinm  el  Aherdonensinm  episcopontm 
vitae,  edited  and  translated  by  J.  Moir  (Aberdeen,  1894);  Fasti 
Aberdonenses,  edited  by  C.  Innes  (Aberdeen,  i8m) :  and  A.  Gardyne, 
Theatre  0/  SceUish  Worthies  and  Lyf  0/  W,  ElphinUon,  edited  bv 
D.  Laing  (Aberdeen,  1878). 

BL  RENO,  a  dty.and  the  county-seat  of  Canadian  county, 
Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  about 
26  m.  W.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Pop.  (1890)  285;  (1900)  3383; 
(1907)  5370  (401  were  of  negro  descent  and  7  were  Indians); 
(19x0)  7872.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  (owned  by  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific),  and  the  St  Louis,  El  Reno  &  Western 
railways,  the  last  extending  from  El  Reno  to  Guthrie.  El  Reno 
lies  on  the  rolling  prairie  luids,  about  X360  ft.  above  the  sea,  in 
an  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  cotton-produdng  and  dairying 
region,  and  has  a  large  gnin  elevator,  a  cotton  compress,  and 
various  manufacturing  establishments,  among  the  products 
being  floor,  canned  goods  and  crockery.  El  Reno  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  within  the  city's  limits  is  Bellamy's  Lake  (180  acres), 
a  favourite  resort.  Near  the  dty  is  a  (Soveroroent  boarding 
school  for  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Arapahoe  Reserva- 
tion. Fort  Reno,  a  U.S.  milita^  post,  was  established  near 
El  Reno  in  1876,  and  in  1908  became  a  supply  depot  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  under  the  name  of  "  Fort  Reno 
Remount  Depot."  The  fint  settlement  here,  apart  from  the 
fort,  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1889;  in  X892  El  Reno  rrcdved 
a  dty  charter. 

ELSFLBTH,  a  maritime  town  of  (knnany,  in  the  grand- 
duchy,  of  Oldenburg,  in  a  fertile  district  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hunte  with  the  Wescr,  on  the  railway  Hude-Nordenham. 
Pop.  2000.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church,  a  school  of  navigation, 
a  harbour  and  docks.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
timber  and  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  North  Sea  herring  fishery. 

ELSINORE  (Dan.  Hdsingdr),  a  seaport  of  Denmark  in  the 
ami  (county)  of  Frederiksborg,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  28  m.  N.  of  (Copenhagen  by  rail.  Pop.  (X901)  13,902. 
It  stands  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  opposite  the 
Swedish  town  of  Helsingborg,  3  m.  distant.  Communication 
is  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam  ferry.  Its  harbour  admits 
vessels  of  20  ft.  draught,  and  the  roadstead  affords  excellent 
anchorage.  There  are  shipbuilding  yards,  with  foundry,  engineer- 
ing shops,  &c.;  the  chief  export  is  agricultural  produce;  imports, 
iron,  coal,  cereals  and  yam.  HelsingOr  recdved  town-privileges 
in  X425.  In  X522  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Lubeck,  but  in 
X  S3  5  was  retaken  by  Christian  II.  It  is  cdebrated  as  the  Elsinore 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Handet,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  from  whose  history  the  story  of  Hamlet 
is  derived.  A  pile  of  rocks  surrounded  by  trees  is  diown  as  the 
grave  of  Hamlet,  and  Ophelia's  brook  is  also  pointed  out,  but 
both  are,  of  course,  inventions.  On  a  tongue  of  land  cast  of  the 
town  stands  the  castle  of  Kronberg  or  Kronenberg,  a  magnificent , 
solid  and  venerable  Gothic  structure  built  by  Frederick  II. 
towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  extensively  restored 
by  Christian  IV.  after  a  fire  ini  637.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes 
in  1658,  but  its  possession  was  again  given  up  to  the  Danes  in 
x(^.  From  its  turrets,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  lighthouse, 
there  are  fine  views  of  the  straits  and  of  the  ndghbouring 
countries.  The  Flag  Battery  is  the  **  platform  before  the  castle  " 
where  the  ghost  appean  in  HamUt.  Within  it  the  principal 
object  of  interest  is  the  apartment  in  which  Matilda,  queen  of 
Christian  VII.  and  sister  of  George  IIL  of  England,  was  im- 
prisoned before  she  was  taken  to  Hanover.  The  chapel  contains 
fine  wood-carving  of  the  17th  century.    North-west  of  the  town 
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is  Muioilyst,  originally  a  royal  chiteau/  but  now  a  aeaside 
resort. 

EL8SLBR,  FAHM7  (18x0-1884),  Austrian  dancer,  was  born 
in  Vienna  on  the  2316  of  June  tSxo.  From  her  earliest  years 
^e  was  trained  for  the  ballet,  and  made  her  appearance  at  the 
K&mtner-Thor  theatre  in  Vienna  before  she  was  seven.  She 
almost  invariably  danced  with  her  sister  Theresa,  who  was  two 
years  her  senior;  and,  after  some  years'  experience  together  in 
Vienna,  the  two  went  in  1827  to  Naples.  Their  success  there — 
to  which  Fanny  contributed  more  largely  than  her  sister,  who 
used  to  efiface  herself  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  Fanny's 
more  brilliant  powers — led  to  an  engagement  in  Berlin  in  1830. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  triumphs  for  Fanny's 
personal  beauty  and  sddll  in  dancing.  After  captivating  all 
hearts  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  inspiring  the  aged  statesman 
Friedrich  von  Gents  (q.v.)  with  a  remarkable  passion,  she  paid 
a  visit  to  London,  where  she  received  much  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Grote,  who  practically  adopted  the  little 
gill  who  was  bom  three  months  after  the  mother's  arrival  in 
England.  In  September  1834  Fanny  Elssler  appeared  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris,  a  step  to  which  she  looked  forward  with  much 
misgiving  on  account  of  Taglioni's  supremacy  on  that  stage. 
The  residt,  however,  was  another  triumph  for  her,  and  the 
temporary  edipse  of  Taglioni,  who,  although  the  finer  artist 
of  the  two,  could  not  for  the  moment  compete  with  the  new- 
comer's personal  fascination.  It  was  conspicuously  in  her 
performance  of  the  Spanish  ccchuca  that  Fanny  Elssler  outshone 
all  rivals.  In  1840  she  sailed  with  her  sister  for  New  York,  and 
after  two  years'  unmixed  success  they  returned  to  Europe, 
where  during  the  following  five  years  Fanny  appeared  inGermany, 
Austria,  France,  England  and  Russia.  In  1845,  having  amassed 
a  fortune,  she  retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  near  -Hamburg. 
A  few  years  later  her  sbter  Theresa  «>ntracted  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  and  was  ennobled 
under  the  title  of  Baroness  von  Bamim.  Fanny  Elssler  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  ayth  of  November  1884.  Theresa  was  left  a 
widow  in  1873,  and  died  on  the  zgth  of  November  1878. 

BLSTBR,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Germany,  (i)  The 
Schwane  (Black)  Elster  rises  in  the  Lausita  range,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Saxony,  flows  N.  and  N.W.,  and  after  a  course 
of  Hi  m.  enters  the  Elbe  a  little  above  Wittenberg.  It  is  a 
sluggish  stream,  winding  its  way  through  sandy  soil  and 
frequently  along  a  divid«i  chaimeL  (3)  The  Weisse  (White) 
Elster  rises  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Bohemia,  a  little 
north  of  Eger,  cuts  through  the  Vogtland  in  a  deep  and  pictur- 
esque valley,  passing  Plauen,  Greis,  Gera  and  Zeita  on  its  way 
n6rth  to  Leipzig,  just  below  which  dty  it  receives  its  most 
important  tributary,  the  Pldsse.  At  Leipzig  it  divides,  the 
main  stream  turning  north-west  and  entering  the  Saale  from 
the  right  a  little  above  Halle;  the  other  arm,  the  Luppe, 
flowing  parallel  to  the  main  stream  and  south  of  it  enters  the 
Saale  below  Merseburg.  Total  length,  zai  m.;  total  descent, 
X286ft. 

'  ELSTER,  a  spa  and  inland  atering-place  of  Germany,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Weisse  Elster,  close  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier  on  the  railway  Plauen-Eger,  and  20  m.  S. 
of  the  former.  It  has  some  industries  of  lace-making  and  weaving, 
and  a  population  of  about  aooo,  in  addition  to  visitors.  The 
mineral  springs,  saline-chalybeate,  specific  in  cases  of  nervous 
disorders  and  feminine  ailments,  have  been  lately  supplemented 
by  baths  of  various  kinds,  and  these,  together  with  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  place  as  a  climatic  health  resort,  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  a  fashionable  watering-place  during  the  summer 
season.  The  number  of  visitors  amounts  annually  to  about 
10,000. 

See  Flechsig,  Bad  ElsUr  (Leipzig.  1884). 

BL8WICK,  a  ward  of  the  city  of  Newcastl6-upon-Tyne, 
England,  in  the  western  part  of  the  borough,  bordering  the 
river  Tyne.  The  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  great 
ordnance  and  naval  works  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
Elswick  Park,  attached  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  same  name,  is 
now  a  public  recreation  ground. 


EL  TEB,  a  halting-place  in  the  Anglo-Egyptiaa  Sudan  near 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  9  m.  S.W.  of  the  port  of  Trinkitat 
on  the  road  to  Tokar.  At  £1  Teh,  on  the  4th  of  February  1884, 
a  heterogeneous  force  under  General  Valentine  Baker,  wiarrhjng 
to  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  of  Tokar,  was  completely 
routed  by  the  MahdisU  (see  Egypt:  Military  O^aHons), 

ELTON,  CHARLES  ISAAC  (1839-1900),  English  Uwyer  and 
antiquary,  was  bora  at  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  December 
1839.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  x86a.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1865.  His  remarkable  knowledge 
of  old  real  property  law  and  custom  helped  him  to  an  extensive 
conveyancing  practice  and  he  took  silk  in  1885.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  West  Somerset  in  1884-1885  and  from 
z886  to  1892.  In  1869  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  property  of 
Whitestaunton,  near  Chard,  in  Somerset.  During  the  later 
3rears  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  great  extent  from  le|^  practice, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  work.  He  died  .at 
Whitestaunton  on  the  a3rd  of  April  1900.  Elton's  princ^Md 
works  were  The  Tenures  of  Kent  (1867);  Treatise  en  Commons 
and  Waste  Lands  (z868);  Law  of  Co^holds  (1874);  Origins 
of  English  History  (1882);  Custom  and  Tenant  Right  (1882). 

ELTVILLE  (Elpeld),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
5  m.  S.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  on  the  railway  Frankfort-on-Main- 
Cologne,  and  with  a  branch  to  Schlaiigenbad.  P<^.  370a 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  monument  to  Gutenberg. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  wines  of  the  district  and  two 
manufactories  of  sparkling  wines.  Eltville  (originally  Adddvile, 
Lat.  Altavilla)  is  first  mentioned  in  a  record  of  the  year  882. 
It  was  given  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.  to  the  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
who  often  resided  here.  It  received  town  rights  in  1331  and  was 
a  place  of  importance  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Z465  Gutenberg 
set  up  his  press  at  Eltville,  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  shortly  afterwards  handing  over  its  use 
to  the  brothers  Hdnrich  and  Nikolaus  Bechtermflnz.  Several 
costly  early  examples  of  printed  books  issued  by  this  press 
survive,  the  earliest  being  the  Vocabniarium  Lattno-Tenlomatm, 
first  printed  in  X467. 

ELT2S,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  a  left  bank  tributary  of  the 

Mosel.    It  rises  in  the  Eifel  range,  and,  after  a  course  of  5  m., 

joins  the  latter  river  at  Moselkero.    Just  above  its  confluence 

stands  the  romantic  castle  of  Eltz,  crowning  a  rocky  summit 

900  ft.  high,  and  famous  as  being  one  of  the  best  preserved 

medieval  strongholds  of  Germany.    It  is  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 

counts  of  Elta  and  contains  numerous  antiquities. 

See  Roth.  Cesckichte  der  Hemn  mid  Graf  en  sa  EUs  (2  vols.,  Mainz, 
1889-1890). 

ELVAS,  an  episcopal  dty  and  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal, 
in  the  district  of  Portalegre  and  formerly  induded  in  the  province 
of  Alemtejo;  170  m.  £.  of  Lisbon,  and  zo  m.  W.  of  the  Spanish 
fortress  of  Badajoz,  by  the  Madrid-Badajoz-Lisbon  railway. 
Pop.  (1900)  X3,98z.  Elvas  is  findy  situated  on  a  hill  5  m.  N.W. 
of  the  river  Guadiaiui.  It  is  defended  by  seven  bastions  and 
the  two  forts  of  Santa  Luzia  and  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca. 
Its  late  Gothic  cathedral,  which  has  also  many  traces  of  Moorish 
influence  in  its  architecture,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Emmanud  I. 
(1495-1521).  A  fine  aqueduct,  4  m.  long,  supplies  the  dty  with 
pure  water;  it  was  begun  early  in  the  X5lh  century  and  com- 
pleted in  Z622.  For  some  distance  it  indudes  four  tiers  of  super- 
imposed arches,  with  a  total  hdght  of  120  ft.  The  surrounding 
lowlands  are  very  fertile,  and  Elvas  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
olives  and  plums,  the  last-named  being  exported,  dther  fresh 
or  dried,  in  large  quantities.  Brandy  is  distilled  and  pottery 
manufactured  in  the  dty.  The  fortress  of  Caropo  Maior,  xo  m. 
N.E.,  is  famous  for  its  siege  by  the  French  and  rdief  by  the 
British  under  Marshal  Beresford  in  x8iz — an  exploit  com- 
memorated in  a  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Elvas  is  the  Roman-  Alpesa  or  Hdvas^  the  Moorish  Balesh^ 
the  Spanish  Ydtes.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Alphonso 
VIU.  of  Castile  in  xx66';  but  was  temporarily  recaptured 
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before  its  final  occupation  by  tbe  Portuguese  in  1226.  In  1570 
it  became  an  episcopal  see.  From  1642  until  modem  times  it 
was  tbe  chief  frontier  fortress  S.  of  the  Tagus;  and  it  twice 
withstood  sieges  by  the  Spanish,  in  1658  and  17  x  x.  The  French 
under  v«t*K«i  Junot  took  it  in  March  x8o8,  but  evacuated  it  in 
August,  after  the  condusion  of  the  convention  of.  Cintra  (see 
PiaQMSULAX  Wab). 

BLVBT,  SIR  GBORGB  JOB  (x8z6-z893),  English  organist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Canteri>ury  on  the  27th  of  l^rch  x8i6. 
He  was  a  chorister  at  Canterbury  cathedral  under  Highmore 
Skeats,  the  organist.  Subsequently  he  became  a  pupil  of  his  elder 
brother,  Stephen,  and  then  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  under  Cipriani  Potter  and  Dr  Crotch.  In  1834  he  gained 
the  Grcsham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  **  Bow  down  thine  ear," 
and  in  1835  was  appointed  organist  of  St  George's  chapel, 
WiiMfaor,  a  post  he  filled  for  47  years,  retiring  in  1882.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  .Oxford  in  1838,  and  in  1840  that  of 
Mus.D.  Anthems  of  his  were  commissioned  for  the  Three  Chous 
Festivals  of  1853  and  X857,  and  in  1871  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  died  at  Windlesham  in  Surrey  on  the  9th  of 
December  1893.  His  works,  which  are  nearly  all  for  the  Church, 
include  two  oratorios,  a  great  number  of  anthems  and  services, 
and  some  pieces  for  the  orgaa  A  memoir  of  him,  by  his  widow, 
was  published  in  1894. 

ELVIRA,  8YK0D  0F«  an  ecclesiastical  synod  held  in  Spain, 
the  date  of  which  caxmot  be  determined  with  exactness.    The 
sidution  of  tbe  question  hinges  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
canons,  that  is,  upon  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  reflecting 
a  recent,  or  as  pointing  to  an  imminent,  persecution.    Thus 
some  argue  for  a  date  between  300  and  303,  i,e,  before  the 
Diocletian  persecution;  others  for  a  date  between  303  and  3x4* 
after  thft  persecution,  but  before  the  syn9d  of  Aries;  still  others 
for  a  date  between  the  synod  of  Aries  and  the  council  of  Nicaea, 
325.    Mansi,  Hardouin,  Hefele  and  Dale  are  in  substantial 
agreement  upon  305  or  306,  and  this  is  probably  the  closest 
•pprozimatfon  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence. 
The  place  of  meeting,  Elvira,  was  not  far  from  the  modem 
Granada,  if  not,  as  Dak  thinks,  actually  identical  with  it. 
There  the  nineteen  bishops  and  twenty-four  presbjrters,  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  but  chiefly  from  the  south,  assemblnl,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Hosius  of  Cordova,  "but  under  the  presidency 
of  Felix  of  Acds,  with  a  view  to  restoring  order  and  discipline 
in  the  church.    The  eighty-one  canons  which  were'  adopted 
reflect  with  considerable  fulness  the  internal  vlife  and  external 
relatfoos  of  the  Spanish  Church  of  the  4th  century.    The  social 
environment  of  Christians  nuiy  be  inferred  from^e  canons 
prohibiting  marriage  and  other  intercourse  with  Jews,  pagans 
axftd  heretics,  dosing  the  offices  of  /amen  and  duumrir  to 
Christians,  forbidding  all  contact  with  idolatry  and  likewise 
participation  in  pagan  festivals  and  puUic  games.    The  state 
of  moials  is  mirrored  in  the  canons  denouncing  prevalent  vices. 
The  canons  respecting  the  dergy  exhibit  the  dergy  as  already 
a  special  class  with  peculiar  privileges,  a  more  exacting  moral 
standard,  heavier  penalties  for  delinquency.    The  bishop  has 
acquired  control  of  the  sacraments,  presbyters  and  deacons 
acting  only  under  his  orders;  the  episcopate  iq>pears  as  a  unit, 
bishops  bdng  bound  to  respect  one  another's  disdplinaiy  decrees. 
Worthy  of  special  note  are  canon  33,  enjoining  celibacy  upon  all 
clerics  and  all  who  minister  at  the  altar  (the  most  ancient  canon 
of  cdibacy);  canon  36,  forbidding  pictures  in  churches;  canon 
58,  permitting  lay  baptism  under  certain  conditions;  and  canon 
53,  forbiddixtg  one  bishop  to  restore  a  person  excommunicated 
by  another. 

See  Maui  iL  pp.  x^o6;  Hardouin  t.  p|>.  247-258;  Hefele  (2nd 
cd.)  L  pp. -148  tq^.  (English .  translation,  i.  pp.  131  soq.):  Dale, 
Th0  Synod  of  Emra  (Lxmdon,  1882):  and  Hcnnecke,  in  Henog- 
Haudc  RoaUmcyUopiiie  {yd  ed.},  8.v.  "  Elvira,"  cspectaUy  biblio- 
graphy. (T.  F.  C.) 

BL  WAD,  a  town  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  125  m.  in  a  straight 
Une  S.S.E.  of  Biskra,  and  190  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Gabes.  Pop.  ( 1906) 
7S86.  El  Wad  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Algeria. 
it  is  surrounded  by  huge  hollows  containing  noble  palm  groves; 
tod  beyond  these  on  every  side  stretches  the  limit  leas  desert 


with  its  great  billows  of  sa^d,  the  encroadiments  of  which  on 
the  oasis  are  only  held  at  bay  by  ceaseless  toil  The  town  itself 
consists  of  a  mass  of  one-storeyed  stone  houses,  each  surmounted 
by  a  little  dome,  dustering  round  the  market-place  with  its 
mosque  and  miittret.  By  an  exception  rare  in  Saharan  settle- 
ments, there  are  no  defensive  works  save  the  fort  containing  the 
govemment  offices,  -which  the  French  have  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  of  two  distinct  tribes,, 
one,  the  Aduan,  of  Berber  stock,  the  other  a  branch  of  the 
Sha'ambah  Arabs.  El  Wad  possesses  a  curious  currency  known 
as  Jhus,  consisting  of  obsolete  copper  coins  of  Algerian  and 
Tunisian  dynasties.  Seven  flous  are  regarded  as  eq\ud  to  the 
French  five^entime  piece. 

£1  Wad  oasis  is  one  of  a  group  known  coUectivdy  as  the  Suf. 
Five  miles  N.W.  is  Kuinine  (pop.  3541)  and  6  m.  farther  N.W. 
Guenaar  (pop.  6885),  an  andent  fortified  town  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  carpets.  Linen  weaving  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  the  Suf.  Administrativdy  El  Wad  is  the  capital  of  an  annexe 
to  the  territory  of  Tuggurt. 

BLWOOD,  a  city  of  Madison  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Duck  Creek,  about  38  m.  N£,  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (x88o) 
751;  (1890)  2284;  (1900)  12,950  (1386  foreign-bora);  (X910) 
11,028.  Elwood  is  served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  the 
Pittsburg,  Cindnnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  an 
intemrban  dectric  line.  Its  rapid  growth  in  population  and  as 
a  manufacturing  centre  was  due  largdy  to  its  situation  in  the 
lutural  gas  region;  the  failure  of  the  gas  supply  in  1903  caused 
a  decrease  in  manufacturing,  but  the  city  gradually  adjusted 
itself  to  new  conditioni.  It  has  large  tin  plate  mills,  iron  and 
sted  foundries,  saw  and  planing  mills,  wooden-ware  and  furniture 
factories,  bottling  works  and  lamp-chimney  factories,  flour  mills 
and  pa^ng  houses.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  dty's  factory 
product  was  $6,111,083;  in  1900  it  was  $9,433,513;  the  ^ass 
product  was  valued  at  $223,766  in  1905,  and  at  $x,ox  1,803  in 
X900.  There  are  exten^ve  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
surrounding  agricultural  country  furnishes  large  supplies  of 
grain,  live-stock,  poultry  and  produce,  for  which  Elwood  Is  the 
shipping  centre.  The  site  was  first  settled  under  the  luime  ol 
Quincy;  the  present  luune  was  adopted  in  X869;  and  in  X891 
Elwood  recdved  a  dty  charter. 

BLT,  RICHARD  THEODORE  (1854-  ),  American  econ- 
omist, was  bom  at  Ripley,  New  York,  on  the  X3th  of  April  X854. 
Educated  at  Columbia  and  Hdddberg  universities,  he  bdd  the 
professorship  of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
x88x  to  1892,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  economics  at 
Wisconsin  Univeisity.  Professor  Ely  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  was 
secretary  from  X885  to  1892  and  president  from  X899  to  X901. 
He  published  a  usdul  Intrcdnaion  to  Political  Economy  (X889); 
OuUines  of  Economics  (1893);  The  Labour  MotemaU  in  America 
(1883);  Problems  of  To^ay  (1888);  Social  Aspects  of  Christian- 
ity (1889);  Socialism  and  Social  Reform  (X894);  Monopolies 
and  Trusts  (1900),  and  Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial 
Society  (1903). 

ELY,  a  cathedral  dty  and  market-town,  in  the  Newmarket 
parliamentary  division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  x6  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Cambridge  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (X901)  77x3.  It  stands  on  a  considerable 
eminence  on  the  west  Qdt)  bank  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
which  rises  above  the  surrounding  fens.  Thus  its  situation, 
bdore  the  great  drainage  (^>erations  of  the  X7th  century,  was 
practically  insular.  The  xxiagnificent  cathedral,  towering  above 
the  town,  is  a  landmark  far  over  the  wide  surrounding  level. 
The  soU  in  the  vidnity  is  fertile  and  market-gardening  is  carried 
on,  fruit  and  vegetables  (especially  asparagus)  being  sent  to  the 
London  markets.  The  town  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  earthenware,  and  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood mills  for  tbe  preparation  of  oil  from  flax,  hemp  and  cde- 
seed.  Besides  the  cathedral  Ely  has  in  St  Mary's  church,  lying 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  tbe  greater  building,  a  fine  stracture 
ranging  in  st^e  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  but  in  tbe  main 
Early  English.    The  sessions  house  and  com  exchange  are  the 
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principal  public  buHdiiigs.  The  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Henry  VIII;  in  1541,  occupies  (together  with  other  buildings) 
the  room  over  the  gateway  of  the  monastery,  known  as  the  Porta, 
and  the  chapel  bi^t  by  Prior  John  de  Crandcn  (1321-1341)  is 
restored  to  use  as  a  school  chapeL  A  theological  college  was 
founded  in  2876  and  opened  in  z88x. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  by  its  first 
Norman  abbot,  Simeon,  in  1083.  But  the  reputation  of  Ely 
had  been  established  long  before  Etheldrcda  (iEthclthryth), 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia,  was  married  to  Ecgfrith, 
king  of  Northumbria,  against  her  will,  as  she  had  vowed  herself 
wholly  to  a  religious  Ufe.  Her  husband  opposed  himself  to  her 
vow,  but  with  the  help  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Yoiic,  she  took 
the  veil,  and  found  refuge  from  her  husband  10  the  nuirsh-girt 
Isle  of  Ely.  Here  she  founded  a  religious  house,  in  all  probability 
a  mixed  community,  in  673,  becoming  its  first  abbess,  and  giving 
the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  foundation.  In  870  the  monastery 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  as  were  also  the  neighbouring 
foundations  at  Soham,  Thomey,  Crowland  and  Peterborough, 
and  it  remained  in  ruins  till  970,  when  iEthelwoId,  bishop  of 
Winchester,iounded  a  new  Benedictine  monastery  here.  King 
Edgar  in  970  endowed  the  monks  with  the  former  possessions  of 
the  convent  and  also  granted  them  the  secular  causes  of  two 
hundreds  within  and  of  five  hundreds  without  the  marshes,  all 
charges  belonging  to  the  king  in  secular  disputes  in  all  their  lands 
and  every  fourth  penny  of  public  revenue  in  the  province  of 
Granteccstre.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  Ely  rose,  and  its 
abbots  held  the  post  of  chancclloxs  of  the  king's  court  alternately 
with  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  of  St  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury. But  Ely  again  became  a  scene  of  contest  in  the  desperate 
final  struggle  against  William  the  Conqueror  of  which  Hcreward 
"  the  Wake  "  was  the  hero.  Finally,  in  1071,  the  monks  agreed 
to  surrender  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  king  on  condition  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  possessions  and  privileges,  held  by  them 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Abbot  Simeon  (zo8x- 
X094),  who  now  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  church,  was 
related  to  William  and  brother  to  Walkelin,  first  Norman  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Under  Abbot  Richard  (1100-X107)  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Saxon  church  of  the  bodies  of  St  Etheldreda  and 
of  the  two  abbesses  who  had  followed  her,  and  their  enshrine- 
ment  in  the  new  edifice,  took  place;  and  it  was  due  to  the  honour 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  foundresses  was  held  that  Ely 
maintained  the  position  of  dignity  which  it  kept  henceforth 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  feast  of  St  Ethel- 
dreda, or  St  Awdrey  as  she  was  generally  called,  was  the  occasion 
every  year  for  a  large  fair  here,  at  which  "  trifling  objects  " 
were  sold  to  pilgrims  by  way  of  souvenirs;  whence  the  word 
"  tawdrcy,"  a  contraction  of  St  Awdrey.  In  x  X09  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  most  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  abbeys  of  Thomey  and 
Cetricht  were  separated  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  con- 
verted into  a  new  diocese,  Ely  being  the  seat  0^  the  bishopric, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Henry  VIIL  con- 
verted the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral  (x54x).  The 
diocese  is  extensive.  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire,  part  of  Suffolk,  and 
small  portions  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Hertford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire. 

The  cathedral  is  a  cruciform  structure,  537  ft.  long  and  X90  ft. 
across  the  great  transepts  (exterior  measurements).  A  relic  of 
the  Saxon  foundation  is  preserved  in  the  cross  of  St  Osyth 
(c.  670),  and  a  pre>Norman  window  is  kept  in  the  triforium, 
having  been  dug  up  near  the  cathedral.  Of  the  work  of  the  first 
two  Norman  abbots  all  that  remains  is  the  early  Norman  lower 
storey  of  the  main  transept.  The  foundations  of  Abbot  Simeon's 
apse  were  discovered  bdow  the  present  choir.  The  nave,  which 
is  Norman  throughout,  is  ao8  ft.  in  length,  7a  fL  9  in.  to  the  top 
of  the  waUs,  and  77  ft.  3  ixL  broad,  including  the  aisles.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  western  tower  and  the  transept  were  begun 
by  Bishop  Geoffrey  Ridel  (d.  1x89),  and  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor William  Longchamp,  chancellor  of  England.  Tht  tower, 
which  is  ax5  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  Decorated  octagon 
with  partly  detached  side  turrets^  and  uiKierwcnt  alteration  and 


strengthening  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  n<»th-westcni 
transept  wing  is  in  ruins;  it  is  not  known  when  it  fcU.  The 
Galilee,  or  western  porch,  by  which  the  cathedral  is  entered,  is 
the  work  of  Bishop  Eustace  (d.  12x5),  and  is  a  perfect  example 
Of  Early  Eitglish  style.  In  132a  the  Norman  central  tower, 
erected  by  Abbot  Simeon,  fell.  Alan  of  Walsingham,  sacrist  of 
the  church,  designed  its  restoration  in  the  form  of  the  present 
octagon,  a  beautiful  and  unique  conception.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  four-arched  central  crossing,  an  octagon  is  formed  at  the 
crossing,  the  arches  of  the  nave  aisles  and  choir  aisles  being  set 
obliquely.  Both  without  and  within,  the  octagon  is  the  principal 
feature  in  the  imusual  general  appearance  of  the  cathedral, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  eminence  among  English  churches. 
The  octagon  was  completed  in  X328,  and  upon  the  ribbed  vaulting 
of  wood  above  it  rose  the  lofty  lantern,  octagonal  also,  with  its 
angles  set  opposite  those  of  the  octagon  below.  The  total  height, 
of  the  structure  is  170  ft.  7  in.  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  further 
employed  by  Bishop  John  of  Hotham  (d.  1337)  as  architect  of 
the  Lady  chapel,  a  beautiful  example  of  Decorated  work,  which 
served  from  1566  onward  as  a  parish  church.  Of  the  seven  bays 
of  the  choir  the  four  easternmost,  as  well  as  the  two  beyond 
forming  the  retrochoir,  were  built  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Northwold 
(d.  xa54).  The  three  western  bays  were  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  the  toweivin  1321,  and  were  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Walsingham. 
The  earlier  portion  is  a  superb  example  of  Eariy  English  work, 
while  the  later  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  pure  Decorated  in 
England.  The  wooden  canopies  of  the  choir  stalls  are  Decorated 
(1337)  A°d  very  elaborate.  The  Perpendicular  style  is  repre- 
sented by  windows  and  certain  other  dctaib,  including  supporting 
arches  to  the  western  tower.  There  are  also  some  splendid 
chantry  chapels  and  tombs  in  this  style — ^the  chapels  of  Bishop 
John  Alcock  (d.  1500)  and  Bishop  Nicolas  West  (d.  Z534),  in 
the  north  and  south  choir  aisles  respectively,  are  completely 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  ornamentation;  while  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Richard  Redman  (d.  1505)  has  a  remarkably  beautiful 
canopy.  Among  earlier  monuments  the  canopied  tomb  of 
Bish<H>  William  de  Luda  (1290-12^8)  and  the  finely-carved  effigy 
of  Bishop  Northwold  (1254)  are  notable.  Between  1845  and 
1884  the  cathedral  underwent  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  work  included  the  erection  of  the  modem 
reredos  and  choir-screen,  both  designed  by  Scott,  and  the  painting 
of  the  nave  roof  by  Styleman  le  Strange  (d.  1862),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gambler  Parry.  Parry  also  richly  ornamented  the 
octagon  and  lantern  in  the  style  of  .the  X4th  century. 

Remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  fragmentary  but 
numerous.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Ely  "  Porta  "  or 
gateway  (X396),  which  is  occupied  by  the  grammar  school, 
and  of  Prior  John  de  Cranden's  beautiful  little  Decorated  chapel. 
But  many  of  the  remains,  the  bulk  of  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  deanery  and  canons'  and  other  residences  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral,  are  of  much  earlier  date.  Thus  the  fine  early  Norman 
undercroft  of  the  prior's  hall  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Abbot 
Simeon.  Another  notable  fragment  is  the  transitional  Norman 
chancel  of  the  infirmary  chapeL  The  remnants  of  the  clobtcrs 
show  a  reconstmction  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  prior's  and 
monks'  doorways  from  the  cloisters  into  the  cathedral  are  highly 
decorated  late  Norman.  The  bishop's  palace  to  the  west  of  the 
cathedral  has  towers  erected  by  Bishop  Alcock  at  the  dose  erf  the 
z  sth  century.  In  the  muniment  room  of  the  chapter  is  preserved, 
among  many  ancient  documents  of  great  interest,  the  liber 
Eliensis,  a  history  of  the  monastery  by  the  monk  known  as 
Thomas  of  Ely  (d.  c.  1x74),  of  which  the  first  part,  which  extends 
to  the  year  960,  contains  a  life  of  St  Etheldr^la,  while  the  second 
is  continued  to  the  year  XI 07. 

Ely,  which  according  to  Bede  {Hist.  ecd.  iv.  19)  derives  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  eels  in  the  waters  about  it  (A.S.  al, 
eel,-tf,  island),  was  a  borough  by  prescription  at  least  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  owed  its  importance 
entirely  to  the  monastery,  and  for  a  long  time  the  abbot  and 
afterwards  the  bishop  had  almost  absolute  power  in  the  town. 
The  baihff  who  governed  the  town  was  chosen  by  the  bishop 
until  X850,  when  a  local  board  was  appointed.    Richard  I. 
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Sa  C  W.  Slubbi.  £1;  CoUHtfrsI  (Loodofl.  1897):  Vidaria  Ctaiy 
HitUrr.  Cambridf^'re. 

ELYOT.  UX  THOMAS  (c.  ngo-is^Sj,  Eo^iih  diplomatist  ud 
Kholu.  His  [ithci,  Sir  Richard  Elyot  (d.  1511),  who  hctd  COD- 
aidcrable  cslats  in  Wiltshire,  was  mad«  (150J)  »rJaxnt-At-]av 
uid  aitomcy-giDci*!  to  the  queen  consort,  and  Boon  if  ttrwards 
was  coromiuioncd  to  act  as  justice  of  aaalzc  on  the  wcfttcrn 
circuit,  becoming  in  1513  judge  of  common  picas.  Thomai  wai 
the  son  of  hia  first  marriage  with  Alice  Fyndeme,  hut  ndiber  the 
date  nor  place  of  hii  birth  la  accurately  ItnowrL  Anthony  i 
Wood  claimed  him  aa  an  o/imiiiu  of  St  Maiy  Hall,  Oxford,  while 
C.  H,  Cooper  in  the  Allunat  Canlabritioaa  put  in  a  claim  fo[ 
JesuB  College,  Cambridge.  £lyot  hinaelf  laya  in  the  preface  10 
bii  Diclitiu/y 


:of  ti 


aupplies. 
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father's  lands  in  Willsbirc  and  Oifordahi 
the  Cambridge  estalea  of  hia  cwuin,  Thomai  Fyndemc.  His 
title  wai  disputed,  but  Wolsey  decided  in  his  favour,  and  also 
made  him  clerk  of  the  privy  council.  Elyot,  in  a  letter  addressed 
toTfaoDusCnmwcll.siiysthat  he  never mxivedlhe  emoluments 
of  this  office,  while  the  barren  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
00  him  when  he  wai  diqtlaccd  in  i  jjo  merely  put  him  to  further 

inquire  into  the  Cambridgeshiie  etiata  of  his  former  patron, 
Cardinal Wobey.  IlcraainedMugaretBarToii,whoisdaciibed 
(Slaplclon,  Vila  Tlumv  Uori,  p.  59,  ed.  155S)  u  a  student  in 
the  "  scbool  "  of  Sir  Thomaa  More. 

In  I  J]  I  he  produrcd  the  Bati  namtd  Ike  Cnrmotir.  dedicated 
Id  King  Henry  VIII.  The  work  advanced  him  in  the  king's 
lavoui.  and  in  the  dose  ol  the  year  he  received  Insliuclions  lo 
proceed  to  the  coiat  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  induce  him  to 
take  a  more  favourabk  view  of  Henry's  projected  divorce  from 
Cathciine  of  Atogon.  With  this  was  comhined  another  com- 
mis^an,  on  which  one  of  the  king's  agents,  Stephen  Vaughan. 
was  already  engaged.  He  was,  if  possible,  to  apprehend  William 
Tyndale.  It  Is  pmbable  that  Elyot  was  suspected,  as  Vaughsn 
certainly  was,  of  lukewarm ness  in  carrying  out  the  king't  wishci, 
but  this  has  not  prevented  his  being  much  abused  by  Protestant 
wrilcra.     Aa  onbassador  Elyot  had  '         ■       •     •  - 
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Dnt  He  ma  noi  onuin  any  anare  of  the  spoils.  Tliere  is  nirjc 
daub<  that  his  known  friendship  for  Tlonus  More  militated 
a^nst  his  chances  of  auccess.  for  in  a  letter  addressed  10  Crom- 
well he  admitted  his  friendship  for  More,  but  protested  that  he 
rated  higher  his  duty  lo  the  king.  William  Ropei,  in  his  £f/<  of 
More,  uys  that  Elyot  was  on  a  second  embassy  to  Charles  V.. 
in  the  winter  of  1535-153^,  when  he  received  at  Naples  the  news 
of  Mon's  eiFCution.  He  had  been  kept  In  the  dark  by  his  own 
government,  but  heard  the  nen  from  the  empent.  The  story 
of  an  earlier  embissy  lo  Rome  (isji),  mentioned  by  Burnet, 


>l  be  regarded  as 


,  .541  her 


chased  ftom  Cromwell  the  manor  of  Carleton  in  Cambridge! 
where  he  died  on  tbe  i6lh  of  March  1546. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  received  little  reward  for  hia  services  t 
suie,  but  hii  sdvdusblp  and  bis  books  were  held  ia  high  a 


by  his  contemporaries.  The  Beki  Hamii  Ui  Cmenmir  wu 
printed  by  Thomas  Berlhelel  (1531,  .534,  1S36,  .544,  Sic). 
It  Is  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy,  intended  10  direct  the 
education  of  those  destined  to  btl  high  positions,  and  to  inculcate 
those  moral  principles  which  <bnc  could  fit  them  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ihnr  duties.  The  subject  was  a  favourite  one  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  the  book,  which  contained  many  citations 
from  classical  authors,  was  very  popular.  Elyot  enpnasly 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Erasmus's  Inililiilit  Priacipii 
CMriiliani;  but  he  makes  no  reference  lo  the  Ik  repis  rf  rejrr 
inailntiime  ol  Francesco  Patriizi  (d.  1444),  bishop  of  Gaels, 
on  which  his  work  was  undoubtedly  modelled.  Asa  prose  writer, 
Elyot  enriched  the  English  language  with  many  new  words. 
In  I SJ4  he  published  7"Ae  CaiW/o/ He/**,  a  popular  treatise  on 
medicine,  intended  to  place  a  scientific  knowledge  of  ijie  art 
wilUn  the  reach  of  those  unacquainted  with  Greek.  This  work, 
though  acofled  at  by  the  faculty,  wu  appreciated  by  the  general 
public,  and  speedily  went  through  many  editions.  Hij  Latin 
Dktiffitary,  the  earliest  comprehenaive  dictionary  of  the  language, 
was  completed  in  1538.  The  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  an  autograph  letter  from  Elyotto 
Thomaa  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged.  It  was 
edited  and  enlarged  in  1548  by  'Thomaa  Coofier,  bishopof 
Winchster,  who  called  it  Biblimhaa  Eiietae,  and  it   formed 
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the  other  miaimi  from  dilteninl  ■Durces.  He  wau'iolcnll]'  asuikd 
by  Humphrey  Hody  and  later  by  WilUam  Wotton  for  pulliiE  forward 
a  piewto-lranitailan;  but  Mr  H.  K.  S.  Croft  has  discovered  Ihul 
then  wai  a  Neapolilan  nnilenun  at  that  time  bearing  the  name 
of  PodericD.  or,  Lailnind,  Pudnkus,  with  whom  Elyot  imy  well 
have  been  ocquainied.  Roger  Ascham  ncnlions  his  Da  retui 
latminliilitui  An^iar:  and  Webbe  quotes  a  few  lines  of  a  lost 

A  Italncd  edilion'ofriK'c«er»l^j  voliL,  iB«o),  by  H.  H.  S. 
century  EngUah  wotds- 

KLTHIA,  ■  city  and  the  co 
U.S.A.,  oa  the  Black  river, 
JS  ra.  W.S.W.  of  Cleveland, 
of  whom  1397  *fre  foreign 


ily-seat  of  Lorain  county,  Ohio, 
m.  from  Uke  Erie,  and  about 
Pop.  (iB!«j)  s6ii;  (1900)  Sjiji, 
orn^  (1910  census)  14.815.  It 
D,  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  railways.  Elyria  is  about  710  ft.  above  sca-lcvel, 
and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Black  river, 
each  of  which  falls  about  so  It.  here,  furnishing  water-power. 
Among  the  city's  nunufaclurci  are  oiide  of  tin  and  other 
chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  leather  goods,  automobiles  and  bicyclei, 
electrical  and  telephone  supplies,  bulled  tubing,  gas  engines, 
screws  and  bolls,  silk,  lace  and  hosiery.  In  1905  the  city's 
fjclory  products  were  valued  at  (i.9]],4S<^i40-J%  more 
than  their  value  in  r^oo.  Flagging,  building-slones  and 
grindstones,  taken  from  quarries  in  Ihe  vicinity  (knowji  as  the 
Berca  Grit  quarries),  are  shipped  from  Elyria  in  large  quanliliea. 
Elyria  was  founded  about  1810  by  Hcman  Ely,  in  whose  honour 
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Rhadamanthys  rules,  and  where  the  people  are  vexed  by  neither 
snow  nor  storm,  beat  nor  cold,  the  air  being  always  tempered 
by  the  zephyr  wafted  from  the  ocean.  It  is  no  dwelling  of 
the  dead  nor  part  of  the  lower  world,  but  distinguished  heroes 
are  translated  thither  without  dying,  to  live  a  life  of  perfect 
happiness.  In  Hesiod  {W.  and  D,  x66)  the  same  description 
is  given  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  under  the  rule  of  Cronus, 
wMch  yield  three  harvests  ycariy.  Here,  according  to  Pindar, 
Rhidamanthys  sits  by  the  side  of  his  father  Cronus  and  ad- 
ministers judgment  (0/.  ii.  6x,  Frag.  95).  All  who  have  suc- 
cessfully gone  through  a  triple  probation  on  earth  are  admitted 
to  diare  these  blessings.  In  Uter  accounts  (Ameid,  vi.  S4x) 
Elysium  was  regarded  as  part  of  th6  underworld,  the  home  of  the 
righteous  dead  adjudged  worthy  of  it  by  the  tribunal  of  Minos, 
Rhadamanthys  and  Aeacua.  Those  who  had  lived  evil  lives 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  where  they  suffered  endless 
torments. 

BLZB,  KARL  (xSax-iSSg),  German  scholar  and  Shakespearian 
critic,  was  bom  at  Dessau  on  the  aand  of  May  1821.  Having 
studied  (1859-1843)  classical  philology, and  modem,butC8peciaUy 
English,  literature  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  he  was  a  master 
for  a  time  in  the  Gymnasium  (classical  school)  at  Dessau,  and 
in  1875  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1876  ordinary, 
professor  of  English  philology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  in  which 
city  he  died  on  the  aist  of  January  1889.  Elze  began  his  literary 
career  with  the  Eng^ischer  LtederschaU  (1852),  an  anthology 
of  English  lyrics,  edited  for  a  while  a  critical  periodical  AtianiiSf 
and  in  1857  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  with 
critical  notes.  He  also  edited  Chapman's  Alpkonsus  (1867)  and 
wrote  biographies  of  Walter  Scott,  Byron  and  Shakespeare; 
AbkandlungcHMu  Shakespeare  (English  translation  by  D.  Schmitz, 
as  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  London,  1874),  and  the  excellent 
treatise,  N^es  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists  with  conjecturd  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  (3  vols.,  Halle,  x88o-x886,  new  cd.  X889). 

BLZBVIB,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Dutch  printers 
belonging  to  the  X7th  century.  The  original  name  of  the  family 
was  Elsevier,  or  EUevier,  and  their  French  editions  mostly  retain 
this  name;  but  in  their  Latin  editions,  which  are  the  more 
numerous,  the  name  is  spelt  Elzeverius,  which  was  gradually 
corrupted  in  English  into  Elzevir  as  a  generic  term  for  Ihdr 
books.  The*  family  originally  came  from  Louvain,  and  there 
Louis,  who  first  made  the  name  Elzevir  fadiotis,  was  bom  in 
1540.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  bookbinder,  and  having  been 
compelled  in  X580,  on  account  of  his  Protestantism  and  his 
adherence  to  the  caiise  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  to  leave  his 
native  country,  he  established  himself  as  bookbinder  and  book- 
seller in  Leiden.  His  Eutropius,  which  appeared  in  1592,  was 
long  regarded  as  the.  earliest  Elzevir,  but  the  first  is  now  known 
to  be  Drusii  Ebraicarum  quaestionum  ac  responsionum  libri  duo, 
which  was  produced  in  1583.  In  all  he  published  about  X50 
works.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February  1617.  Of  his  five  sons, 
Matthicu,  Louis,  Gillcs,  Joost  and  Bonavcnture,  who  all  adopted 
their  father's  profession,  Bona  venture,  who  was  bom  in  1583, 
is  the  most  celebrated.  He  began  business  as  a  printer  in  1608, 
and  in  1626  took  into  partnership  Abraham,  a  son  of  Matthieu, 
bom  at  Leiden  in  1592.  Abraham  died  on  the  14th  of  August 
1652,  and  Bonavcnture  about  a  month  afterwards.  The  fame 
of  the  Elzevir  editions  rests  chiefly  on  the  works  issued  by  this 
firm.  Their  Greek  and  Hebrew  impressions  are  considered 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Aldi  and  the  Esticnnes,  but  their  small 
editions  in  x2mo,  x6mo  and  24mo,  for  elegance  of  design,  neat- 
ness, clearness  and  regularity  of  type,  and  beauty  of  paper, 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Especially  may  be  mentioned  the  two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  ('H  icaun)  5iaA^, 
Novum  Testamentum,  &c.)f  publbhed  in  X624  and  1633,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  sought  after; 
the  Psalterium  Damdis,  X653;  Virgilii  opera,  1636;  Terentii 
comediae,  1635;  but  the  works  which  gave  their  press  its  chief 
celebrity  are  their  collection  of  French  authors  on  history  and 
politics  in  24mo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Petites 
RlpuNiques,  and  their  series  of  Latin,  French  and  Italian  classics 
in  small  xamo.   Jean,  son  of  Abraham,  bora  in  1622,  had  since 


1647  been  in  partnership  with'  his  father  and  undc,  and  when 
they  died  Daniel,  son  of  Bonavcnture,  bom  in  1626,  joined  him. 
Their  partnership  did  not  last  more  than  two  years,  and  after 
its  dissolution  Jean  carried  on  the  business  alone  till  his  death 
in  x66x.  In  X654  Daniel  joined  his  cousin  Louis  (the  third  of 
that  name  and  son  of  the  second  Louis),  who  was  bom  in  1604, 
and  had  established  a  printing  press  at  Amsterdam  in  1638. 
From  X65S  to  x666  they  published  a  series  of  Latin  classics 
in  )Svo,  cum  notis  varwrmm',  Cicero  in  4to;  iht  Etymdcpcon 
linguae  Latinae;  and  a  magnificent  Corpus  juris  cioilis  in 
folio,  a  vols.,  X663.  Louis  died  in  1670,  and  Daniel  In  x68o. 
Besides  Bonavcnture,  another  son  of  Matthieu,  Isaac,  bom  in 
X593>  established  a  printing  press  at  Leiden,  where  he  carried  on 
business  from  x6x6  to  X625;  but  none  of  his  editions  attained 
much  fame.  The  last  representatives  of  the  EUevir  printers 
were  Peter,  grandson  of  Joost,  who  from  1667  to  1675  was  a 
bookseller  at  Utrecht,  and  printed  seven  or  eight  volumes  of 
little  consequence;  and  Abraham,  son  of  the  first  Abraham, 
who  from  i68x  to  x  71 2  was  university  printer  at  Leiden. 

Some  of  the  Elzevir  editions  bear  no  other  typographical  mark 
than  simply  the  words  Apud  Elaeverios,  or  Ex  o^ina  Elseveriana, 
under  the  ruMque  of  the  town.  But  the  majority  bear  one  of 
their  ^>ecial  devices,  four  of  which  are  recognized  as  in  common 
use.  Louis  Elzevir,  the  founder  of  the  family,  usually  adopted 
the  arms  of  the  United  Provinces,  an  eagle  on  a  dppus  holding 
in  its  daws  a  sheaf  of  seven  arrows,  with  the  motto  Concordia 
res  parvae  crescunt^  About  1620  the  Leiden  Elzevirs  adopted 
a  new  device,  known  as  "  the  soh'tary,"  and  consisting  <k  an 
dm  tree,  a  fruitful  vine  and  a  man  alone,  with  a  motto  Non 
solus.  They  also  used  another  device,  a  palm  tree  with  the 
motto,  Assurgo  pressa.  The  Elzevirs  of  Amsterdam  used  for 
their  prindpal  device  a  figure  of  Minerva  with  owl,  shidd  and 
olive  tree,  and  the  motto,  Nt  extra  oleas.  The  earliest  produc- 
tions of  the  Elzevir  press  are  marked  with  an  angel  bearing  a  book 
and  a  scythe,  and  various  other  devices  occur  at  different  times. 
When  the  Elzevirs  did  not  wish  to  put  their  name  to  their  works 
they  generally  marked  them  with  a  sphere,  but  of  course  the 
mere  fact  that  a  wdrk  printed  in  the  X7th  century  bears  this 
mark  is  no  proof  that  it  is  theirs.  The  total  number  of  works 
of  an  kinds  which  came  from  the  presses  of  the  Elzevirs  la  given 
by  Willems  as  1608;  there  were  also  many  forgeries. 

See  "  Notice  de  la  collection  d'autcura  latins,  francais,  et  italicns, 
imprim6e  de  format  petit  en  12,  par  Ics  Elsevier,"  in  Brunet's  Manud 
du  li^ire  (Paris,  1820);  A.  do  Rcumc,  Reckerckes  kislorigues, 
EfnfalogiqueSt  et  btbliographi^s  sur  tes  Elshier  (Brusads,  1847); 
Paul  Dupont,  Histoire  de  rtmprimerie,  in  two  vols.  (Paris,  1854): 
Pictcrs,  Annates  de  I'imprimerie  EtsMrienne  (2nd  ed.,  Chent.  X8s8): 
Walther,  Les  Els  tveriennes  de  la  bibliolk>q»e  impiriale  de  Sl^Pittry 
bourg  (St  Petersburg,  1864);  Alphonsc  Willems,  Les  EUMer 
(Brussels,  1880),  with  a  history  01  the  Elzevir  family  and  thdr 
printing  establishments,  a  chronological  list  and  detailed  description 
of  all  wcMPds  printed  by  them,  their  various  typographical  marks, 
and  a  plate  illustrating  the  types  used  by  them;  KcTchner,  CaUdotMS 
librorum  officinae  Elsevirianae  (Paris,  1880);  Frick,  Die  ElaevirscMn 
RepuUiken  (Halle,  1892);  Berchman,  £tudes  sur  la  biUiograpkie 
Elzhirienne  (Stockholm,  X885),  .and  Nouaelles  itudes,  £f(.  {ib. 
1897). 

EMANATION  (Lat.  emanatio,  from  e-,  out,  manare,  to  flow), 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  chief 
theories  of  existence,  «.e.  of  the  relation  between  God  and  men — 
the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Universal  and  the  Particuhir.  This 
theory  has  been  propounded  in  many  forms,  but  the  central  idea 
is  that  the  universe  of  individuals  consists  of  the  involuntary 
**  outpourings  "  of  the  ultimate  divine  essence.  That  essence 
is  not  only  all-indusive,  but  absolutely  perfect,  while  the 
"  emanated  "  individuals  degenerate  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  their  distance  from  the  essence.  The  existence  of  evil  in 
opposition  to  the  perfect  goodness  of  God,  as  thus  ezpbined, 
need  not  bei  attributed  to  God's  agency,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
enuination-process  is  govemed  by  necessary— as  it  were 
mechanical— laws,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
physical  imiverse.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  thus  to  be 
dbtinguished  from  the  cOsmogonic  theory  of  Judaism  and 
I  Christianity,  which  explains  human  existence  as  due  to  a 
I  single  creative  act  of  a.  moral  agent.   The  Cod  of  Judaism  and 
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Christianity  is  essentially  a  person  in  dose  personal  relation  to 
bis  creatures;  emanation  is  the  denial  of  personality  both  for 
God  and  for  man.  The  emanation  theory  is  to  be  contrasted,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  two  theories 
are  alike  in  so  far  as  both  recognize  the  existence  of  individuab 
as  due  to  a  necessary  process  of  differentiation  and  a  scale  of 
existence.  They  differ,  however,  fimdamentally  in  this  respect, 
that,  whereas  evolution  regards  the  process  as  from  the  inde- 
terminate lower  towards  the  determinate  higher,  emanation 
r^^rds  it  as  from  the  highest  to  the  indefinitely  lower. 

There  is  considerable  superficial  similarity  between  evolution 
and  emanation,  especially  in  their  formal  statements.  The  pro- 
cess of  evolution  from  the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate  is 
often  expressed  as  a  progress  from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
Thus  the  primordial  matter  assumed  by  the  early  Greek  physicists 
may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  substance  out  of  which  particular 
things  arise.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  also  regards  the  world 
as  a  process  of  particularization.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  universal  is,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
remarked,  a  subjective  idea,  and  the  general  forms,  existing 
cnU  res,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Greek  and  medieval 
philosophy,  do  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the  homogeneous 
matter  of  the  physical  evolutionists.  The  one  process  is  a  logical 
operation,  the  other  a  physical.  The  theory  of  emanation,  which 
had  its  source  in  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas,  aims  first  of 
all  at  explaining  the  origin  of  mental  or  spiritual  existence  as 
an  effluence  from  the  divine  and  absolute  spirit.  In  the  next 
place,  it  seeks  to  account  for  the  general  laws  of  the  world,  for 
the  universal  forms  of  existence,  as  ideas  which  emanate  from 
the  Deity.  By  some  it  was  developed  into  a  complete  philosophy 
of  the  world,  in  which  matter  itself  is  viewed  as  the  lowest 
emanation  from  the  absolute.  In  this  form  it  stands  in  sharp 
antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  both  because  the  former 
views  the  world  of  particular  things  and  events  as  essentially 
unreal  and  illusory,  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
looks  on  matter  as  eternal,  and  seeks  to  explain  the  general  forms 
of  things  as  we  perceive  them  by  help  of  simpler  assumptions. 
In  certain  theories  known  as  doctrines  of  emanation,  only  mental 
existence  is  referred  to  the  absolute  source,  while  matter  is 
viewed  as  eternal  and  distinct  from  the  divine  nature.  In  this 
form  the  doctrine  of  emanation  approaches  certain  forms  of  the 
evolution  theory  (see  Evolution). 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  correctly  described  as  of  oriental 
origin.  It  appears  in  various  forms  in  Indian  philosophy,  and 
is  the  characteristically  oriental  element  in  syncretic  systems  like 
Neoplatonism  and  Gnosticism.  None  the  less  it  is  easy  to  find 
it  in  embryo  in  the  speculations  of  the  essentially  European 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  evolution  theory,  distinctly  inclines  to  the  emana- 
tion idea  in  his  doctrine  that  each  particular  thing  is  what  it  is 
in  virtue  of  a  pre-existent  idea,  and  that  the  particukrs  are  the 
bwest  in  the  scale  of  existence,  at  the  head  of,  or  above,  which 
is  the  idea  of  the  good.  The  view  of  Xenocrates  is  based  on  the 
same  ideas.  Or  again,  we  may  compare  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  i,-r6fipouu  (literally  "  emanations  ")  from  the  divine  essence. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  last  eclectic  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
that  the  emanation  doctrine  was  definitely  established  in  the 
doctrines,  «.| .  Plotinus. 

Sec  especially  articles  Evolution,  Nboplatonism,  Gnosticism. 

EHAirUEL  I.  [Portuguese  Manoel]  (1469-1521),  fourteenth 
king  of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  Happy,  knight  of  the  Garter 
and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Vizeu 
and  of  Beatrice  of  Beja,  grandchildren  of  John  I.  of  Portugal 
He  was  bom  at  Aloochete  on  the  3rd  of  May  1469,  or,  according 
to  Barbosa  Machado,  on  the  ist  of  June.  His  early  education 
was  directed  by  a  Sicilian  named  Catalda  In  1495  he  became 
king  in  succession  to  his  cousin  John  II.  In  1497  he  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  had 
pceviocsly  bMn  married  to  Alphonso,  the  heir  of  John  II.  She 
died  in  the  next  year  in  giving  birth  to  a  son  named  Miguel, 
who  until  his  death  two  years  later  was  considered  heir  to  the 
entire  Iberian  Peninsula.     Emanuel's  next  wife  was  Maria, 
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another  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whom  he  married  in 
1 500.  Two  of  their  children,  John  and  Henry,  later  became  kings 
of  PortugaL  Maria  died  in  1 5 16,  and  in  1 518  her  niece  Leonora, 
a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  became  Emanuel's  third  wife. 
Emanuel's  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  continuance  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoveries  and  the  extension  of  their  chain  of  trading-posts, 
Vasco  da  Gama's  opening  an  all-sea  route  to  India,  Cabral's 
landing  in  Brazil,  Corte-Real's  voyage  to  Labrador,  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  opening  of  conmierdal  relations 
with  Persia  and  China,  bringing  Portugal  international  promin- 
ence, colonial  pre-eminence  and  a  hitherto  unparalleled  degree 
of  national  prosperity.  His  intense  religious  zeal  variously 
manifested  itself  in  hh  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  whom  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  been  disposed  to  tolerate,  his 
strenuous  en<feavours  to  promote  an  international  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  his  eager  missionary  enterprise  throughout 
h^  new  possessions,  and  his  erection  of  twenty-six  monasteries 
and  two  cathedrals,  including  the  stately  monastic  church  of 
the  Jeronymos  at  Belem  (see  Lisbon).  His  jealously  despotic 
character  was  accentuated  by  the  enormous  increase  the  Indies 
furnished  to  his  personal  wealth,  and  exemplified  in  his  assump- 
tion of  new  titles  and  in  a  magnificent  embassy  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  December  1521. 

The  best  authorities  for  the  history  of  Emanuel's  reign  are  the 
contemporaiy  16th-century  Chronica  d'tl  Ret  D.  Manoel,  by  Damiio 
de  Goes,  anaDe  rebus  Emanuelis,  by  J.  Oaorio.  El  Ret  D.  Manoel, 
by  M.  B.  Bianco  (Lisbon,  1888),  b  a  valuable  but  ill-arranged  bio- 
graphy. See  also  the  Ordenofdes  do  S.  R.  D,  Manoel  (Coimbra 
University  Press,  1797).  For  further  bibliography  see  Barbosa 
Machado,  BMiogrophica  Lusitana,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161- loS. 

EMBALHINQ  (Gr.  fii^aiutv,  balsam;  Ger.  Einbalsaiftiren; 
Fr.  embaumement),  the  art  of  preparing  dead  bodies,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  medicaments,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction 
and  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  the 
art  to  great  perfection,  and  embalmed  not  only  human  beings, 
but  cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other  sacred  animals. 
It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  origin  of  embalming  in 
Egypt  was  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  crema- 
tion, to  the  inadvisability  or  at  some  times  impossibility  of  burial 
in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
the  necessity,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  preventing  the  decom- 
position of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  placed  in  open  sepulchres. 
As,  however,  the  corpses  of  the  embahned  must  have  constituted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  animal  matter 
daily  to  be  disposed  of,  the  above  explanation  would  in  any  case 
be  far  from  satisfactory;  and  there  is  no  doubt  (see  Muicmy) 
that  embabning  originated  in  the  idea  of  preserving  the  body 
for  a  future  life.  According  to  W.  H.  Prescott,  it  was  a  belidf 
in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  that  led  the  ancient  Peruvians  to 
preserve  the  air-dried  cori)ses  of  their  dead  with  so  much  solici- 
tude (see  Conquest  oj  Peru,  bk.  i.  chap.  iii.).  And  J.  C.  Prichard 
(Egyptian  Mythology^  p.  200)  properly  compared  the  Egyptian 
practice  with  the  views  which  rendered  "  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to  their  departed 
warriors,  namely,  .  .  .  that  these  solemnities  expedited  the 
journey  of  the  soul  to  the  appointed  region,  where  it  was  to  re- 
ceive judgment  for  its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom 
fixed  accordingly."  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
discovery  of  the  preservation  of  bodies  interred  in  saline  soils 
may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  embalming  in  Egypt. 
In  that  country  certain  classes  of  the  community  were  specially 
appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  art.  Joseph,  we  are  told  in 
Gen.  1.  s,  "  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm 
his  father." 

Herodotus  (ii.  86)  gives  an  account  of  three  of  the  methods  of 
embalming  followed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  most  expensive  of 
these,  whi(3i  cost  a  talent  of  silver  (£243:  15s.),  was  as  follows. 
The  brains  were  in  part  removed  through  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs. 
The  intestines  having  been  drawn  out  through  an  incision  in 
the  left  side,  the  abdomen  was  cleansed  with  palm-wine,  and 
filled  with  myrrh,  cassia  and  other  materials,  and  the  opening 
was  sewed  up.    This  done,  the  body  was  steeped  seventy  ^fav* 
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in  a  solution  of  litron  or  natron.*  Diodonu  (i.  91)  relates  that 
the  cutter  {nfiaffxt^mp)  appointed  to  make  the  incision  in  the 
flank  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  as  soon  as  he  had  performed 
his  office,  was  pursued  with  stones  and  curses  by  those  about 
him,  it  being  held  by  the  Egyptians  a  destestable  thing  to  commit 
any  violence  or  inflict  a  wound  on  the  body.  After  the  steeping, 
the  body  was  washed,  and  handed  over  to  the  swathers,  a 
peculiar  dass  of  the  lowest  order  of  priests,  called  by  Plutarch 
ckoUkylae,  by  whom  it  was  bandaged  in  gummed  cloth;  it  was 
then  ready  for  the  coffin.  Mummies  thus  ptepared  were  con- 
sidered to  represent  Osiris.  In  another  method  of  embalming, 
costing  twenty-two  minae  (about  £90),  the  abdomen  was  injected 
with  "cedar-tree  pitch"  (uBpla),  wUch,  as  it  would  seem  from 
Pliny  (Nat,  Hist.  zvi.  si),  was  the  liquid  distillate  of  the  pitch- 
pine.  This  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  had  a  corrosive 
and  solvent  action  on  the  viscera.  After  injection  the  bo4y 
was  steeped  a  certain  number  of  days  in  natron;  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  were  allowed  to  escape;  and  the  process  was 
then  complete.  The  prq>aration  of  the  bodies  of  the  poorest 
consisted  simply  in  placing  them  in  natron  for  seventy  days, 
after  a  previous  rinsing  of  the  abdomen  with  "  syrmaea."  Tht 
material  principally  used  in  the  costlier  modes  of  rmbalming 
appears  to  have  been  asphalt;  wax  was  more  rarely  employed. 
In  some  cases  rmbalmlng  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  im- 
mersing the  body  in  a  bath  of  molten  bitumen.  Tanning  also 
was  resorted  to.  Occasionally  the  viscera,  after  treatment, 
were  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  in  the  body,  together  with  wax 
figures  of  the  four  genii  of  AmentL  More  conmionly  they  were 
embalmed  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  asphalt,  and  buried  in  vases, 
or  canopi,  placed  near  the  mummy,  the  abdomen  being  filled 
with  thips  and  sawdust  of  cedar  and  a  small  quantity  of  natron. 
In  one  jar  were  pbced  the  stomach  and  large  intestine;  in 
another,  the  small  intestines;  in  a  third,  the  lungs  and  heart; 
in  a  fourth^  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  Porphyry  {De  abstinentia, 
iv.  10)  mentions  a  custom  of  enclosing  the  intestines  in  a  box 
and  consigning  them  to  the  Nile,  after  a  prayer  uttered  by 
one  of  the  embalmers,  but  his  statement  is  regarded  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  as  unworthy  of  belief.  The  body  of  Nero's  wife 
Poppaea,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  R<Mnans,  was  not  burnt, 
but  as  customary  among  other  nations  with  the  bodies  of  poten- 
tates, was  honoured  with  embahnment  (see  Tadtus,  Ann,  xvL  6). 
The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  embalmed 
with  honey  (Statins,  Silw,  iii  a.  1x7),  and  the  same  material 
was  used  to  preserve  the  corpse  of  Agesipolis  L  during  its  con- 
veyance to  Sparta  for  buxiaL  Herodotus  states  (iii  24)  that  the 
Ethiopians,  in  embalming,  dried  the  b^y,  rubbed  it  with 
gypsum  (or  chalk),  and,  having  painted  it,  pbced  it  in  a  block 
of  some  tranqjarent  substance.  The  Guanches,  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canaries,  employed  a  mode  of  embalming  similar  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  filling  the  hdlow  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
viscera  with  salt  and  an  absorbent  vegetable  powder  (see  Bory 
de  Saint  Vincent,  Essais  sur  Us  ties  Portunies,  1803,  p.  495). 
Embalming  was  still  in  vogue  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  St  Augustine  yAo  says  that  they  tenned  mummies  gahbarae 
iSerm,  x2o,Gapu  is). 

In  modem  times  numerous  methods  of  »mh«imi'«g  h^ve  been 
practised.  Dr  Frederick  Ruysch  of  Amsterdam  (1665-17x7)  is 
said  to  have  utilized  alcohol  for  this  purpose.  By  William 
Hunter  essential  oils,  alcohol,  cinnabar,  camphor,  saltpetre 
and  pitch  or  rosin  were  employed,  and  the  final  desiccation  of 
the  body  was  effected  by  means  of  roasted  gypsum  pbced  in  its 
coflin.  J.  P.  Boudet  (1778^x849)  embalmed  with  tan,  salt, 
asphalt  and  Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  dnnamon  and  other 
aromatics  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  last-mentioned  drug, 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  anc,  acxtate  and  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  ocasote  and  carbolic  add  have  all  been  reoonunended  by 
various  modem  embalmers. 

See  Mumrr;  Louis  Penicher,  JVaitS  ies  embatmsments  (P^ris, 
1660):  S.  Blancard,  Anatomia  nformata,  el  de  balsamaiiane  nova 
meikodus  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1695);  Thomas  Greenhiil,  The  Art  of  Em- 

*  Neutral  caifaooate  of  todium,  NatCOi.  found  at  the  natron  lakes 
in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  at  £1  Hegs.  in  Upper  Egypt. 


hahmng  (London,  1705) ;  J.  N.  Marjolin,  Manud  d'anaiomie  (Puis, 
18 10):  Petttfrew,  History  of  Mummies  (London,  1834);  Gannal, 
Traiii  d'emSaumements  (Paris,  l8i8;  2nd  ed..  1841);  Magnus. 
Das  Einbalsamifen  dor  Leiehen  (Bniasw.,  1839);  Sikiqnet,  Em- 
baumement  (Paris,  1872);  Leasley,  Emtbalminj  ftoledo,  Ohio.  1884): 
Myera,  Textbook  ^Bmbalmin/i  (Springfiekl.  Ohio,  1900):  Rawlinaon, 
Herodotus,  vci.  u.  p.  141;  G.  Elliot  Smith,  A  Contribution  to  tie 
Study  of  Mummification  in  Egypt  (Cairo,  1906). 

BHBAIIKMEIIT.  in  engineering,  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone, 
usually  narrow  in  comparison  with  its  length,  artificially  raised 
above  the  prevailing  levd  of  the  ground.  Embankments  serve 
for  two  main  classes  of  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  used 
to  preserve  the  levd  of  railways,  canals  and  roads,  in  cases  where 
a  valley  or  piece  of  low-lying  ground  has  to  be  crossed.  On  the 
other,  they  are  employeid  to  stop  or  limit  the  flow  of  water, 
either  constituting  the  retaining  wells  of  reservoirs  constructed 
in  connexion  with  water-supply  schemes,  or  protecting  low-lying 
tracts  of  land  from  river  floods  or  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
The  word  embankment  has  thus  come  to  be  used  for  the  mass  of 
material,  faced  and  supported  by  a  stone  wall  and  protected  by 
a  parapet,  traced  along  the  buiks  of  a  river  whexe  it  passes 
through  a  dty,  whether  to  guard  against  floods  or  to  gain 
additional  space.  Such  is  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London, 
which  carries  a  broad  roadway,  while  under  it  runs  the  Under- 
ground railway.  In  this  sense  an  embankment  is  distinguished 
from  a  quay,  though  the  mechanical  construction  may  be  the 
same,  the  latter  word  being  confined  to  places  where  ships  are 
loaded  and  unloaded,  thus  differing  from  the  French  quai, 
which  is  used  both  of  embankments  and  quays,  e.g.  the  Quais 
along  the  Seine  at  Paris. 

EMBARGO  (a  Spanish  word  meaning  "  stoppage  "),  in  inter- 
national law,  the  detention  by  a  state  of  vessels  withbx  ita  ports 
as  a  measure  of  public,  as  distinguished  from  private,  utility. 
In  practice  it  serves  as  a  mode  of  coercing  a  weaker  state.  In 
the  middle  ages  war,  being  regarded  as  a  complete  rapture 
between  belligerent  states,  operated  as  a  suspension  of  all  respect 
for  the  person  and  property  of  private  dtizens;  an  article  of 
Magna  CarU  (lais)  provided  that "...  if  there  shall  be  found 
any  such  merchants  in  our  land  in  the  begixming  of  a  war,  they 
shall  be  attached,  without  damage  to  thdr  bodies  or  goods, 
until  it  may  be  known  unto  us,  or  our  Chief  Justiciary,  how  our 
merchants  are  treated  who  happen  to  be  in  the  country  which 
is  at  war  with  us;  and  if  ours  be  safe  there,  theirs  shall  be  safe 
in  our  lands"  (art.  48). 

Embargoes  in  antidpation  of  war  have  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  it  is  now  customaxy  on  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the 
belligerents  even  to  grant  a  respite  to  the  enemy's  trading 
vessels  to  leave  their  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  that  ndther 
ship  nor  cargo  is  any  longer  exposed  to  embargo.  This  has  been 
confirmed  in  one  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  (convention 
relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  Oct.  18,  1907),  which  provides  that  "  when  a 
merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  is  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy  port,  it  is  desirable. 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  depart  fredy,  dther  immediatdy, 
or  after  a  reasonable  number  of  days  of  grace,  and  to  proceed, 
after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to  its.port  of  destination, 
or  any  other  port  indicated  "  (art.  z).  The  next  artide  of  the 
same  convention  limits  the  option  apparently  gxanted  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  desirable,"  providing  that  "  a  merchant  ship 
unable,  owing  to  drcuxnstances  of  force  majeure,  to  leave  the 
enemy  port  within  the  period  contemplated  (in  the  previous 
artide),  or  which  was  not  allowed  to  leave,  vamMl  be  coiifiscated. 
The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it,  without  compensation,  but 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  or  requisi- 
tion it  on  payment  of  compensation  "  (art.  a),  (T.  Ba.) 

EMBASSY,  the  office  of  an  ambassador,  or,  more  generally, 
the  mission  on  which  an  ambassador  of  one  power  is  sent  to 
another,  or  the  body  of  official  personages  attached  to  such  a 
mission,  whether  temporary  or  permanent.  Hence  "  embassy  " 
is  often  quite  loosely  used  of  any  mission,  diplomatic  or  other- 
wise. The  word  is  also  used  of  the  offidal  residence  of  an 
ambassador.    "  Embassy  "  was  originally  "  ambassy,"  the  foxm 
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used  in  the  X7th  century,  but  by  the  time  of  Johnson  considered 
<|uite  obsolete.  "  Ambiusy  "  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  ambassie, 
derived  through  such  forms  as  the  Port,  ambassada,  ItaL  am- 
basdala  from  a  lost  Med.  Lat.  ambacticda,  ambactidref  to  go  on 
a  mission.  (See  further  Ambassador,  Extersitosiauty  and 
Diplomacy.) 

EMBBR  DATS  and  £MBER  WEEKS,  the  four  seasons  set 
apart  by  the  Western  Church  for  special  prayer  and 'fasting, 
and  the  ordination  of  clergy,  known  in  the  medieval  Church  as 
qmciuor  temporal  or  jejunia  quaiuor  temporum.  The  Ember 
weeks  are  the  complete  weeks  next  following  Holy  Cross  day 
(September  i4)rSt  Lucy's  day  (December  13),  the  first  Sunday 
In  Lent  and  Whitsun  day.  The  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  of  these  weeks  are  the  Ember  days  distinctively,  the 
following  Sundays  being  the  days  of  ordination.  These  dates 
are  given  in  the  following  memorial  distich  with  a  frank  in- 
difference to  quantity  and  metre — 

"  Vult  Crux,  Lucia,  Cinis,  Charismata  dia 
Quod  det  vota  pia  quarta  sequens  feria." 

The  word  has  been  derived  from  the  A.S.  ymb-ren,  a  circuit  or 
revolution  (from  ymb,  around,  and  rennenf  to  run) ;  or  by  process 
of  agglutination  and  phonetic  decay,  exemplified  by  the  Cer. 
quatember,  Dutch  quaiertempcr  and  Dan.  kvatember,  from  the 
Lat.  quatuor  tempora.  The  ocoirrence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
pounds ymbrefhtid,  ymbrett'^wucan,  ymbren^ftestan,  ymbren^agas 
for  Ember  tide,  weeks,  fasts,  days,  favours  the  former  derivation, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  imbrtn  in  the  acts 
of  the  council  of  i£nham,  a.d.  1009  ("  jejunia  quatuor  tempora 
quae  imbrem  vocant  ").  It  corresponds  also  with  Pope  Leo  the 
Great's  definition, "  jejunia  ecdesiastica  per  totius  anni  drculum 
distributa." 

The  observance  of  the  Ember  days  is  confined  to  the  Western 
Church,  and  had  its  origin  as  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance  in  Rome. 
They  were  probably  at  first  merely  the  fasts  preparatory  to  the 
three  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  A 
fourth  was  subsequently  added,  for  the  sake  of  synunetry,  to 
make  them  correspond  with  the  four  seasons,  and  they  became 
known  as  the  jejunium  vemuMf  aestivum,  aulumnale  and  kiemaU, 
so  that,  to  quote  Pope  Leo's  words,  "  the  law  of  abstinence 
might  apply  to  every  season  of  the  year."  An  earlier  mention 
of  these  fasts,  as  four  in  number — the  first  known — is  in  the 
writings  of  PhiUstrius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century.  He  also  connects  them  wiUi  the  great  Christian 
festivals  {D»  katres.  xzq).  In  Leo's  time,  a.d.  440-461, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  were  already  the  days  of 
special  observance.  From  Rome  the  Ember  days  gradually 
spread  throuj^  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom.  Uniformity 
of  practice,  however,  was  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  Neither 
in  Gaul  nor  Spain  do  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognized 
much  before  the  8th  century.  Their  introduction  into  Britain 
appears  to  have  been  earlier,  dating  from  Augustine,  a.d.  597, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  gencrid 
peri6d  of  the  four  fasts  being  roughly  fixed,  the  precise  date 
appears  to  have  varied  considerably,  and  in  some  cases  to 
have  lost  its  connexion  with  the  festivals  altogether.  The  Ordo 
Romanus  fixes  the  spring  fast  in  the  first  week  of  March  (then 
the  first  month);  the  summer  fast  in  the  second  week  of  June; 
the  autumnal  fast  in  the  third  week  of  September;  and  the  winter 
fast  in  the  complete  week  next  before  Christmas  eve.  Other 
regulations  prevailed  in  dififerent  countries,  until  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  want  of  uniformity  led  to  the  rule 
now  observed  being  laid  down  under  Pope  Urban  II.  as  the  law 
of  the  church,  in  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  Clermont,  aj>.  1095. 

The  present  rule  which  fixes  the  ordination  of  clergy  in  the 
Ember  weeks  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time  of 
Po|)e  Gelasius,  a.d.  492-496.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
on&nations  took  place  at  any  season  of  the  year  whenever 
necessity  required.  Gelasius  is  stated  by  ritual  writers  to  have 
been  the  first  who  limited  them  to  these  particular  times,  the 
special  solemnity  of  the  season  being  in  all  probability  the  cause 
A  the  selection.  The  rule  once  introduced  commended  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  its  observance  spread.   We  find 


it  laid  down  in  the  pontificate  of  Archbishop  Ecgbert  of  York, 
A.D.  73S-766,  and  referred  to  as  a  canonical  rule  in  a  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  and  it  was  finally  established  as  a  law  of  the 
church  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VU.^  c,  1085. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — Muratori,  Disstrt,  ds  jejun.  gtuU.  temp.,  c.  viL, 
anccdot.  torn.  iL  p.  36a;  Bingham,  Atmq.  ef  Jtke  Christ.  Ckmnk, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.  |  6,  bk.  xxi.  cb.  u.  H  i'7i  Bintenn,  DenkvurdigkeiUm, 
vol.  v.  part  2,  pp.  133  ff.;  August!*  Handbuch  der  ckrisUick.  ArckAel, 
vol.  i.  p.  465,  ill.  p.  486.  (E.  V.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT  (A.-Fr.  embesUemeni,  from  besder  or 
benUieTt  to  destroy),  in  English  law,  a  peculiar  form  of  theft, 
which  is  distingui^ed  from  the  ordinary  crime  in  two  points: — 
(i)  It  is  committed  by  a  person  who  is  in  the  position  of  clerk 
or  servant  to  the  owner  of  the  prt^rty  stolen;  and  (3)  the 
property  when  stolen  is  in  the  possession  of  such  clerk  or  servant. 
The  definition  of  embezzlement  as  a  special  form  of  theft  arose 
out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  legal  doctrine  that  to  con- 
stitute larceny  the  property  must  be  taken  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  owner.  Servants  and  others  were  thus  able  to  steal  with 
impunity  goods  entrusted  to  them  by  their  masters.  A  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  (1529)  was  passed  to  meet  this  case;  and  it 
enacted  that  it  should  be  felony  in  servants  to  convert  to  their 
own  use  caskets,  jewels,  money,  goods  or  chattels  delivered 
to  them  by  their  masters.  "  This  aa,"  says  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen 
{General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England),  "assisted  by 
certain  subtleties  according  to  which  the  possession  of  the  servant 
was  taken  under  particular  circumstances  to  be  the  possesnon 
of  the  master,  so  that  the  servant  by  converting  the  goods  to  his 
own  use  took  them  out  of  his  own  possession  qua  servant  (which 
was  his  master's  possession)  and  put  them  into  his  own  possession 
qua  thief  (which  was  a  felony),  was  considered  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes  for  more  than  aoo  years."  In  1799  a  derk 
who  had  converted  to  his  own  use  a  cheque  paid  across  the 
counter  to  him  by  a  customer  of  his  master  was  held  to  be  not 
guilty  of  felony;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed,  which, 
meeting  the  difficulty  in  such  cases,  enacted  that  if  any  cln'k 
or  servant,  or  any  person  employed  as  clerk  or  servant,  should, 
by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take  into  his  possessidn 
any  money,  bonds,  bills,  &c.,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  account 
of  his  employers,  and  should  fraudulently  embezzle  the  same, 
every  such  offender  should  be  deemed  to  have  stolen  the  same. 
The  same  definition  is  substantially  repeated  in  a  Consolidation 
Act  passed  in  1827.  Numberless  difficulties  of  interpretation 
arose  under  these  acts,  e.g.  as  to  the  meaning  of  "clerk  or 
servant,"  as  to  the  difference  between  theft  and  embezzlement, 
&c. 

The  law  now  in  force,  or  the  Larceny  Act  x86i,  defines  the 
offence  thus  (section  68) : — ^"  Whosoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant, 
or  being  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  derk 
or  servant,  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  any  chattd,  money  or 
valuable  security  which  shaU  be  delivered  to  or  received  or 
taken  into  possession  by  him  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  account 
of  his  master  or  employer,  or  any  part  th»eof ,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  employer, 
although  such  chattd,  money  or  security  was  not  recdved  into 
the  possession  of  such  master  or  employer  otherwise  than  by 
the  actual  possession  of  his  derk,  servant  or  other  person  so 
employed,  and  bdng  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  not  less  than  three  years," 
or  imprisoimient  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than 
two  years.  To  constitute  the  offence  thus  described  three  things 
must  concur: — (i)  The  offender  must  be  a  derk  or  servant; 
(3)  he  must  recdve  into  his  possession  some  chattd  on  behalf 
of  his  master;  and  (3)  he  must  fraudulently  embezzk  the  same. 
A  derk  or  servant  hu  been  defined  to  be  a  person  bound  dther 
by  an  express  contract  of  service  or  by  conduct  implying  such  a 
contract  to  obey  the  orders  and  submit  to  the  control  of  his 
master  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  .which  it  is  his  duty  as 
such  derk  or  servant  to  transact.  (Stephen's  Digta  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  Art.  309.) 

The  Larceny  Act  1901,  amending  sections  75  and  76  of  the 
Larceny  Act  z86i,  also  describes  similar  offences  on  the  part  of 
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peisoiu,  not  being  dctlu  or  lervuli,  to  which  the  nime  embcute- 

ol  [rauduknllr  miupprophatiag  property  enlnulcd  to  1  person 
by  inolher,  or  received  by  him  an  behtU  of  aDolher  i  niii- 
demcanour  puniihAbie   by  peul  Krvilude  for  i  term   Dot 

b^rd  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceediox  two  yean.  So  also  IrusteQ 
JiAUdulcntly  dlapoung  of  tnut  properly,  Bad  direclon  of  com- 
pania  fraudulently  appraprialing  ihe  company'i  properly  or 
keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  or  wilfully  destroying  books  or 
publishing  fraudulent  ■tatemeDli,.  are  misdemeanants  punish- 
able in  the  same  way. 

In  the  United  Slate*  the  law  <rf  embeailement  i>  founded 
mainly  on  Ibe  English  statute  passed  in  1799,  but  the  slalules 

Tbe  latter  is  eamelimei  deDominaled  statutory  larceny.  The 
punishment  varies  in  the  different  slates,  othenriJe  there  is  little 

Sialulcs  have  been  passed  in  some  slate*  providing  that 
one  indicted  (or  larceny  may  be  convicted  o[  embenlemenl. 
But  it  b  doubtful  whether  such  statutes  an  valid  when  ihe 
constitution  ol  the  state  provide*  that  the  accused  must  be 
informed  ol  tbe  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusatioL  against  him. 
(See  also  Laicehv.) 

EXBLBM  {Gi.  t/iBtaii^  (omething  put  in  or  inseRed,  from 
tfifidUwi,  to  throw  in),  a  word  Driginglly  applied  in  Greek  and 
Latin  {msbltma)  to  a  raised  or  inlaid  oraament  on  vises  and  other 
vessels,  &c.,  and  also  to  mosaic  or  lesiellaled  work.  It  is  in 
English  confined  to  a  symbolical  representatton  of  some  object, 
panicularly  when  used  a*  a  badge  or  heraldic  device. 

BHBLBXENTS  ([mm  O.  Fr.  emblaiaia  de  Utd,  ij.  com 
sptung  up  above  ground),  aterm  ^^i^iedinEnglish  lawlothe 
com  and  olher  crop*  of  the  earth  which  are  produced  HDnually, 
not  spontaneously,  but  by  labour  and  industry.  Emblements 
belong  Ibeicfon  to  the  class  of/mdia  imliulniiits,  or  "  induslrial 
growing  crops  "  (Sale  of  Goods  Act  1B93,  )  62).  They  include 
not  only  com  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  but  everything  of  an  atiifidal 
and  annual  profit  that  b  produced  by  labour  and  manuring, 
e.g.  hemp,  flax,  hop*,  potato^,  artificial  grasse*  like  clover, 
but  not  fruit  growing  on  ln«,  which  come  under  the  general 

within  Ihe  delinilion  of  goods  in  s.  61  of  Ihe  Sale  of  Goodi  Act 
ligs.  Where  an  eaUte  of  uncertain  duration  terminate]  un- 
eipectedly  by  the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  some  other  event  due 
to  no  fault  of  his  own.  the  law  gives  to  the  pcrHnal  representative 
the  profits  of  oops  of  this  nature  as  compeosalion  for  the  tilling, 
manuring  and  sowing  ol  the  land.  It  tbe  estate,  although  of 
uncertain  duration,  is  deleimiaed  by  the  tenani's  own  acts, 
Ihe  Tight  lo  emblements  does  not  arise.  The  right  to  emble- 
ments has  become  of  no  importance  In  England  since  1S51, 
whenit  waspTOvidedbythc  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  i8ji  (s.  i) 
Ihat  any  tenant  at  rack-rent,  whose  lease  was  determined  by 
the  death  or  cesser  of  the  estate,  of  a  landlord  entitled  only  for 
his  life,  or  lor  any  otbei  uncertain  iniereit,  ahall.  instead  Of 
emblemcnii,  be  entitled  to  hold  the  land*  until  the  expiration 
of  tbe  cumnt  year  of  his  tenancy.  Hie  right  to  emblements  still 
eilits,  however,  in  favour  of  (a)  a  tenant  not  within  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  ISJI,  whose  estate  determine*  by  an  ev:3t 
whicb  could  not  be  foreseen,  (i)  the  executor,  a*  against  the  heir 
of  Ihe  owner  in  (ee  of  land  in  bis  own  occupation,  (c)  aneieculion 
creditor  under  a  writ  directing  seizure  of  good*  and  chattels. 
A  person  entitled  to  emblements  may  enter  upon  Ihe  lands  afler 
the  determination  of  the  tenancy  for  the  purpc«e  of  cutting 
and  carrying  away  tbe  cmp*.  Emblements  are  liable  to  distress 
by  Ihe  landlord  for  arrears  of  ten), or  rent  during  the  period  of 
holding  on  under  Ihe  act  o(  i85t  (tbe  Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737; 
see  BuUen  on  Diarai,  4lh  ed.,  iBqj). 

The  term  "  emblements  "  b  unknown  in  Sctti  law,  but  tlie 
heir  or  representative  of  ■  life-rent  tenant,  a  liferenter  of  land*, 
has  an  analogous  right  to  reap  the  crop  (on  paying  a  proportion 
of  Ibc  rent)  and  a  right  to  recompeniefor  labour  In  tilling  the 
POuimL    lietandlordandTenant  Act  i8ji  <*.  i)  wutoforce 
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±  Code  CivU 


lalrdnnJ  tSl  i860,  wheall  was  replaced  by  the  Lai 

In  the  t/i»(cd  Staler  the  Entfish  common  law  of  em 
been  generally  preserved.     In  North  Carolina  there  ha*  been 
tcgislaiion  on  Ihe  lines  of  Ihe  English  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 

icceeding  to  the  posseisiou. 
'     *"'   ■'    "■  "   Julgoir^  (enant  ia  entitled  to 

vest*  Temaiaing  to  he  gut  in  (arl.  1777)-    Tbe  same  role  is  in 
xin  Belgium  (Code  Cii%,  aR.  I777):and  in  HoUaod  (CivU  Code. 

..--..   SimUar  rights  are  sscund  to  tbe 

Code  (aits  S9>  et  seq,}.  Fnnch 
le  common  law  of  EngUnd  and  the 
(14  A  IS  Vict.,  c  IJ.  s.  I)  are  in 
IcKUes  acquired  by  settlemenc  In 
BcagnizHl  by  itatvte  ffj.  Victoria. 
1,  No.  iioS,  iL  45-49:  Tasmania. 

ja  Via.  No.  u). 

Fawcetl  on  the  Lam  ^  lamiUrA 

190s):  FoL  law^HBri  and  Ttnait 
Law:  BeN-s  Piindfla  (loth  ed., 
Nolind  and  Kanes,  Slalula  nioUmi 
ml  IH  htland  (loth  ed.},  by  Kelly 


by   i 


.  (London  and  Boston.  iBbt'iaoi). 

.  the  art  of  producing  raised  portions  or  pattena 
on  Ibetuiface  of  metal,  lealher,  teilile  fabrics,  cardboard,  paper 
and  simiiar  substanHs.  Strictly  speaddng,  Ihe  term  isappUc^ile 
only  to  raised  impressions  produced  by  means  of  engraved  die* 
or  plat  cs  brou^I  foidbly  10  bear  on  tbe  material  to  be  emboiaed, 
by  various  means,  according  to  the  nature  of  Ibe  substance 
acted  on.  Thus  raised  pailems  produced  by  carving,  chiselling, 
casting  and  chasing  or  hammering  are  excluded  from  the  range 
of  embossed  work.  Embossing  supplie*  a  convenient  and  ca- 
pedilious  medium  for  producing  elegant  ornamental  effects  in 
many  distinct  induslria;  and  especially  in  its  relation*  to  paper 
and  cardboard  its  applications  are  varied  and  important,  Oesta, 
monograms,  addresses,  &c.,  are  cmboaaed  on  paper  and  envelopes 
from  dies  set  in  small  handscrew  presses,  a  force  or  rtmntet-die 
being  prepared  in  leather  laced  with  a  coating  of  gutla-peich*. 
The  dies  to  be  used  for  plain  embossing  are  generally  cut  deeper 
than  Iboie  intended  to  be  used  with  colour*.  Colour  embossinK 
is  done  in  two  nays — tbe  fine  and  ordinary  kind  that  in  which  Ihe 
ink  is  applied  to  the  raised  portion  of  the  desigiL  The  ccJour 
in  this  case  is  spread  on  the  die  with  a  brush  and  tbe  whole 
surface  1*  carefuUy  cleaned,  leaving  only  Ink  In  the  depressed 
parts  of  Ihe  engraving.  In  the  second  variety— called  cameo 
embossing — the  colour  is  applied  to  the  flat  parts  ol  the  dsigo 
by  means  o[  a  small  priming  roller,  and  Ihe  letter*  or  design  in 
relief  is  left  uncoloured.  In  embossing  large  ornamental  designs, 
engraved  plales  or  dedrotypes  therefrom  are  employed,  ihe 
force  or  counterpart  being  composed  of  mill-board  faced  with 
gutta-percha.  In  working  these,  powerful  screw-presses,  in 
principle  like  coining  or  medal-striking  presses,  are  employed. 
Emboesing  is  also  most  extensively  practised  for  omuDenlal 
puTposes  in  tbe  art  of  bookbinding.  Tlie  Mocked  omunenu  on 
cloth  covers  for  book*,  and  Ihe  blocking  or  imitation  looting  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  lealher  work,  are  effected  by  mesins  of 
powerful  embossing  or  arming  presses.  (See  BooE-BiifDiiro.) 
For  impressing  embossed  patterns  on  wall-papers,  lealiks  of 
various  kinds,  sod  felt,  cylinders  of  copper,  engraved  with  tbe 
patterns  to  be  raised,  are  employed,  and  these  are  mounted  in 
calender  frames,  in  which  they  press  against  rollen  having 
a  yieUing  surface,  or  so  conslmclcd  that  depressions  In  the 
engraved  cyilnders  fit  inio  corresponding  elevations  in  tbose 
against  which  they  press.  The  operations  of  embossing  and 
c^our  printing  are  also  sometimes  effected  together  in  a  modifica- 
tion of  Ihe  ordinary  cylinder  printing  machine  used  in  calin^ 
printing.  In  which  II  is  only  necessary  to  Introduce  suitably 
engraved  cylinders.  For  many  purposes  the  embosaing  rollers 
must  be  maintained  at  1  high  temperature  while  in  openlion; 
•Dd  they  ut  heated  either  by  ateam,  by  gas  jets,  or  by  ihe 


EMBRACERY— EMBROIDERY 


lattodDCticm  of  ird-ltot  ir 


bin  Ihen.  Tbc  slimptJ  or 
S4n»ck  onumcD  uLnihcetincUl,  used  espedalty  lacoaaujonwjtli 
tbc  brus  uid  Briianrua-meia]  tndo.  are  obCiioB]  by  ■  proceu 
ol  cmboBing— hard  itcd  dia  niib  force*  or  counleiputi  of  loil 
dkUI  being  used  m  their  production.  A  kind  of  embosed 
otnuKai  a  formed  on  the  suifuce  of  nf  t  wood  by  6ai  <  ~ 
ing  ujd  consequently'  linkui^  the 
parts  intended  to  be  embossed,  tbm 
planing  the  wbole  sutl«ce  level,  after 
vbicb,  when  the  vood  is  placed  ta 
water,  the  previously  deprased  por- 
tion swells  up  and  rises  to  its  on^ntl 
level.  Hiui  an  tnbossed  pattern 
ii  produced  vhldi  may  be  lubse. 
qucnily  liurpeaed  ind  finished  by 
the  ordinaty  pcoceu  of  carving  (see 
CHismc  and  REPOirssf ). 

EMIHACBHT  (liom  the  O.  Fr. 
nrVtuemr,  an  embncer,  i.l,  one  who 
eidin  or  instigates,  literally  one  wba 
Mts  on  Stc,  from  embraser,  to  kindk 
*  be;  "  embrace,"  ij.  to  bold  or 
clasp  in  the  arnit,  is  from  O.  Fr.  tm- 
'    '    in  and  braahio,  arms),  Id 


metbod  is  used,  the  pattcnis  being  wrought  upon  the  warp 
threads  of  the  ground,  inaEead  of  upon  the  finished  web  or  woven 
nuterial.  Such  a  process,  generally  suppJemcnted,  as  in  this 
case,  by  a  (ew  stitches  of  fine  needlewoilc,  was  still  in  commoD 
use  u  a  far  later  time.  The  latgcst  ot  the  thtte  [ragmenls 
at  Cairo  bean,  in  addition  (o  rows  of  lotus  flowers  aud  papyrus 


'.  tbc  ■ 


Lo  give  his  verdict 


and    9 


a  trial,  by  promise,  penuaj 

the  tike.  It  is  an  oSence 
coaamon  law  and  by  slat 
punishable   by   £ne   and 

backioijSo.  Tbc ofleocc ii coDipIc 
vhetber  any  verdict  has  been  gii....  —  -  - 
■  not,  and  whether  the  verdict  is  in  ''■  'SUice".-.!  — . 
accDrdaact  with  the  weight  oE  evidence  or  otherwise.  The  person 
wjfci*^  tbe  attempt,  and  any  juryman  who  consents,  are  equally 
poniihable.  Tbc  false  verdict  of  a  jury,  whether  occasioned 
by  embracery  or  otherwise,  was  formerly  considered  criminal, 
and  pDora  were  severely  punished,  being  proceeded  against 
by  writ  of  attaint  (;.>.].  Tie  Juries  Act  of  iSij.  in  abolishing 
writs  of  attaifit,  itULde  ■  ^>edal  exemption  us  regards  jurors 
guilty  of  embncery  (1 6i).  Prosecution  for  the  offence  has  been 
socilmnelyraieibtt  when  a  case  occurred  lo  1891  (J!,  v.  Baker, 
Hi,  Cent.  Crim.  Cl.  Sex.  Pap,  lU)  it  was  sUted  that  no  pre- 
cedent cnU  be  found  for  tbe  indictment.  The  defendant  was 
tned  f  wo,  afterwards  reduced  to  £ioe. 

tanUUUBI.  in  architecture,  ilie  opening  in  ■  battlement 
beiweea  the  two  raised  solid  portions  or  mcrtons,  sometimes 
called  a  crenelle  (ice  BattleuehTi  CaxNEiXE);  also  tbe  splay 

■■aUHDKKT  (M.E.  trntrnidttit,  tttm  O.  Fr.  tmbraScr, 
Mod-  Ft.  kala),  the  omaraentatioo  of  leilile  fabrics  and  other 
Biaieriata  with  needlework.  The  beginnings  ot  the  art  ol  im- 
bnjideiy  probably  dale  back  10  a  very  primitive  stage  in  the 
hmorj  of  an  peoples,  since  plain  stitching  must  have  been 
CSC  ctf  tbe  earliest  attainmenis  of  mankind,  and  from  that  it  is 
but  a  than  srep  to  decorative  needlework  of  some  kind.  The 
dscwciy  ei  needles  among  the  relics  of  Swiss  lake^dwellings 
itewi  thai  their  primitive  inhabitants  were  at  least  acquainted 
with  tbe  art  of  stitching. 

la  concerning  ourselves  solely  witfa  those  periods  of  which  es- 
amplcs  nrvive.  we  must  pass  over  a  wide  gap  and  begin  with  the 
atanitJy<iviHied  land  of  Egypt.  The  sandy  soil  and  dry  climate 
of  thai  country  have  led  to  the  preservation  of  woven  stufis  and 
cmbcosileTiea  of  unique  historic  iptcrest.  Tlte  principal,  and  by 
far  f  be  cmrlicst,  known  pieces  wbich  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
aabjecl.  found  in  I90]  in  tbc  t«nb  of  Tctbmosis  (Tboutm6sls, 
at  Tlnnkncs)  IV.  at  Thebes,  are  now  In  the  Cairo  Museum. 
There  are  three  fragDMnts,  entirdy  of  lioen,  inwreugbt  with 
paitenu  in  blue,  red,  green  and  black  (fig.  i).    A  kind  of  tapestry 


(Amenholep)  U.  (c,  ijth  century 
with  the  name  ofTetbmosia  III.  (f.i 
No  other  embroidered  stuffs  whid 
a  dale  have  hitherto  come  to  light  in 
elsewhere) .  and  the  student  who  wish 
ol  tbe  teitUe  patterns  of  the  ancient 
to  the  wall.painiings  and  sculpt  un 
preserved  in  considerable  numberi. 


meats  of  embroidery,  1 
tons.  The  fine  series 
Museum  give  some  id 
and  diapers  which  adi 
The  discovery  ol  the 
48jB.c.)a(Susaini885has 


lofBi 


They 


id  Assyria  DO  frag- 
]  woven  itutis,  have  come  down 
iefs  from  Nineveh  in  the  British 

robes  ol  the  andent  Assyrians. 

the  lulace  of  Darius  I.  (<ii- 

:  light  upon  the  t 


enlly  01 


nations  whom  they  had  supplanted-  The  f 
palace  (now  in  the  Louvre)  repiestnts  a  procession  of  archers, 
wearing  long  robes  covered  with  small  diaper  patterns,  petbsps 
ol  embroidery. 

Tlie  enact  significance  of  the  words  used  in  ihebookof  Etodus 
in  describing  the  robes  ol  Aaron  {ch.  uviii.)  and  the  hangings 
and  ornaments  of  the  Tabernacle  (ch.  »vi.)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  (he  "  broidcred  work  "  of  the  prophecy  of  Esekiel 


abler 
likely  that  much  of  this  ancient  wotl. 
such  as  we  have  found  in  Ihe  early  fragments  frc 

Tbe  mcihods  of  tbe  andeni  Greek  embroidc 
gator"  ((ouaXr^t)  to  whom  woven  garments' 

■  See  H.  Carter  and  P.  E.  Newberry.  CW.  it*.  A 
EEYPiian  oeedleworfc.  the  fiinenl  tent  c4  Oueen  Iti  e 
^^^■^^ 
El^pUan  Qnttu,  iMtt). 


leanmg. 


It  so 
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[or  enrichmtnt,  can  oaly  be  conjectured  The  pttloj  or  wm 
doth  made  every  Gfib  year  to  cover  or  ihade  the  ttstue 
Albeni  in  the  Panhcnon  at  Atbens.  and  carried  at  the  Pi 
alhenaic  festival,'  wai  omamenled  with  the  battles  o[  the  godi 
and  giants.  Ttie  tale  Dr  J.  H.  Middletoa  Ibou^ht  that  verj 
po(»bly  most  ol  the  elaborate  work  upon  these  fttM  "as  doiu 
by  the  needle.  That  true  embioidery,  in  the  tnodem  sense— 
the  decorition  by  means  of  the  [leedle  of  a  finished  wovei 
material— HOS  practised  among  the  andent  Greeks,  hu  beer 
demonstrated  by  Ibe  finding  of  some  leitije  [rigments  in  paves 
in  the  Crimea;  these  are  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  Si  Pelenbuig. 
One  of  them,  of  purple  woollen  material,  from  a  tomb  assigned 
to  the  4th  century  n.c,  is  embroidered  in  wo<ds.  of  difleient 
colours  with  a  man  on  boreeback,  honeysuckle  omtmenl  and 
tendrils.  Another  woollen  plea,  altiibuted  to  the  fotloning 
century,  has  a  stem  and  anow-head  Icavea  worked  in  gold 
thread.' 

In  turning  to  andent  Rome,  it  is  well  first  briefly  to.  notice 
Pliny's  account  of  the  craft  (Sal.  Hal.  viii.),  as  recording  the 


t  Hon 


cntury  A.D.).    Attc: 

ed  garments  {picl. 


embroideicd  robes,  which  were  ihence 
{Phrytimiac).  and  that  Aitalic  garment 
Attalus  U.,  king  ol  Pergamum  [i59-ij3 


the  art  of  en 


Hcfi 


called  Phiygioniai 
were  named  (rot 
.c),  the  inventor  o 
Babylo: 


was  designated  u  "painting  with  the  needle"  (fliii  piHgat), 
a  term  used  by  Virgil  in  speaking  of  the  decoration  ol  robes,  by 
Ovid  (who  describes  it  as  an  an  taught  by  Minerva),  and  by 
Roman  writers  generally  when  referring  to  embroidery.'  It  is 
to  he  regretted  that  no  eiamples  have  been  di«oveted  in  the 
nelghbouihwd  of  the  Roman  capital.  For  eoibroideties  made 
under  Roman  inOucnce  we  must  again  look  to  Egypt.  They 
formed  the  decoralioa  of  garments' and  mutmny-wrappings 
from  the  cemeteriea  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  which  have 
been  so  extensively  rifled  of  late  years.  Tbow  of  Roman  type 
date  approrimately  from  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Chiijtian 
era.  The  eariiest  represent  human  figures,  animab,  birds, 
geometrical  and  interlacing  DtcameDis,  vases,  fruit,  floweia  and 
foliage  (especially  Ibe  vine).  They  are  generally  done  in  purple 
wool  and  undyed  Unen  ibread  by  the  tapestry  process  employed 
in  Egypt  at  least  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  as  we  have  seen; 
most  of  the  patterns  have  had  Ibe  lines  more  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  needlework.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  a  greater  chmce  of  colours  is  seen,  and  Christian 
■ymbois  appear.  At  this  time  eiamples  worked  entirely  upon 
the  finished  web  are  found  (fig.  i).  The  transition  la  easy 
(romsuch  work  to  the  veritable  "  needle-paintings,"  representing 
scenes  from  the  gospels,  produced  in  Egypt  shortly  after  (fig.  i). 
Such  embroideries  are  evidently  akin  to  those  meoligned  by 
Bishop  Aslerius  (]jo-4io),  who  describes  the  garments  worn  by 
efleminaU  Christians  as  pointed  like  the  walls  of  tbdt  bouses.' 

From  the  time  of  Justinian  (5i?-56i)  onwards  for  some 
centuries,  the  ait  of  Europe,  embroidery  with  the  rest,  was 
dominated  by  that  of  the  Byiantine  empire.  To  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  highly  couventionalized  Byiantbe  style,  becoming 
more  rigid  and  stereotyped  as  time  passes,  belongs  ■ 


Perhaps  the  m 


kablc  eiample  ol  all  which  have  survived 
■  The  procetskm  at  this  festival  Is  repnaented  upon  the  Iriete  al 
'See  Campu  rendu  it  la  Cumm.  Imp.  Artli.,  1878-1879  (5e 

I90J.PP.  958,  559. 

*  CKicfly  tunics  with  vertical  bands  <e£an)  and  medalhoni 
evliu),  and  an  ample  outer  robe  or  cloak. 

'  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  i*  represented  upon  the  lower 
of  the  long  robe  worn  by  the  enprea  Theodon  (wife  U  Jni 
''    '  '   'a  the  church  of  S.  Vitalc  at  Ravenna. 


to  niustrale  ibe  woA  of  (be  Byiaotise  embniidetm  it  tl>« 
blue  silk  robe  known  aa  the  dalmalic  of  Charlemagne  or  of 

Leo  III.,  in  the  KUiisty  ol  St  Peter's  at  Rome  (fig.  4]. 


AkhTi 


i. — Embroidered  panel  from  a  linen^rment,  with  a  jewdled 
m.  Upper  Egypt.    Egypto-Roman  work  of  the  4th  or  Stb 


.linion  it  belongs  to  a  later  time 
than  either  of  those  dignitaries,  dating  most  probably  from 
the  ijlh  century."  In  front  is  represented  Christ  enthroned 
as  Judge  of  the  world,  t  youthful  but  majestic  figure;  on  the 
back  is  the  Transfiguration.  These,  as  well  as  the  minor  sub- 
jects, are  eiplained  by  Creek  inscriptions.  The  wide  inBueiice 
of  Byzantine  art  gradually  died  out  alter  the  Latm  lack  of 


Flo.  3--Einbn 


_  of  the  Annunci^ 
r  in  Egypt.    Copii 
Ltinople  -in  the  ye 
and  lingers  stni,  in  certaii 


%^!r, 


.    Found 


/T^ 


104,  although  the  style  lingered, 

ilities,  notably  at  Mount  Athos. 

i-aiermo  m  aicuy  lucceeaea  Byiantbm  as  the  capital  of  the 

Lady  Alfoid,  Nudirrmk  ui  Art  (earlier  than  cbe  lyb  century)! 
F.  Bock,  Dii  KUinniiin  (lilh  cenluiy);  S.  BoJKerte.  Ohtt  dt 
Kaiier-DalmiUiai  in  drr  SI  POctikirtlu  tu  Ram  (nth  or  Gral 
half  of  IJlh   century);   A.  S.  Cole.^Cairlw  If^"   of^  Snielr ^a/ 


i',t^''„"n,?,;!^:¥."'B^ut'ZiLr|^ 


14th  or 
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uU  in  Europe,  iltboutli'Ili  UcnduKy  wm  at  brief  dundoii. 
VodB  the  Nomun  kingi  of  Sidly  tbe  style  wu  ttmiEl]'  orienlil, 
coDsctpieot  upon  the  cuiiei  axupilion  of  Ibe  iitud  by  the 
Sonceiu,  u>d  upon  the  emplaymenC  of  Suiunic  cnltuncD 
by  the  Normuu,  The  mAgmfictnt  red  lOk  muitle  it  VieiuU) 
CDibroldeied  m  gold  threul  irilh  ■  date-palm  and  two  lioia 
tprio^Dg  Dpon  amelA,  end  eoriched  with  pearls  and  enunel 
pUquet,  befln  round  the  edge  u  Arabic  izucriptioa,  recording 
that  it  va>  made  la  the  royal  factory  of  ibe  caiHial  of  Sidly 
(Palermo)  in  the  year  5)S  (-aji.  11J4]-  At  that  time  Roger, 
Ibe  first  Norman  king,  wis  on  the  throne.  Another  of  the 
Imperial  coronatioa-robei — a  linen  alb  with  gold  embroidery- 
is  al*a  at  VienitL^  An  inacriplion  in  Latin  and  Arabic  etatcs 
that  it  wai  ra»de  ia  the  year  1181^  under  the  reign  of  William 
n.  (Norman  king  of  Sicily,  1166-11S9). 

From  about  that  time  distinct  nalionat  styles  began  to  develop 
in  diflexent  places-  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  embroiderer's 
art  during  the  middle  >ges  we  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  many 


Flc.  a.— Embroidered  ndie  kmnm  a>  the  "  [Mmatic  of  Charie- 
inaint.    or  of  Leo  III,,  preserved  in  the  sacritty  o(  St  Pecer'a  al 

Rome,  fiyiaaiine  work,  pfcibably  of  Che  nth  ccalury. 
fine  eaunpiei  ol  ecclesiatlica!  work  which  have  been  pttMrved. . 
The  coMuraa  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  curtains  tod  hanglngi 
and  such  articles  of  domestic  use,  were  often  richly  adorned  with 
embroidery.  These  have  mostly  perished;  while  the  careful 
preservation  and  comparatively  inirequent  use  of  the  vestments 
and  other  objects  devoted  to  tbe  service  of  the  church  have 
given  us  tangible  evidence  of  the  attainments  ol  the  medieval 
embroidem.  Much  of  this  work  was  produced  in  convents, 
but  (dd  documents  show  that  ia  monasleries  also  were  to  be 
found  men  knoira  for  their  skill  [n  Deedlework.  Other  names, 
totb  of  men  and  women,  aie  recorded,  showing  that  the  craft 
was  br  DO  means  eidusivtly  confined  to  monastic  fouDdationi. 
Cildi  of  embroidenrt  eililed  (at  back  in  medieval  timo. 

Id  England  the  craft  hu  been  a  favourite  employment  for 
many  ciniuriea,  and  persons  ol  all  ranks  have  occupied  their 
Iptit  hours  at  iwedleworf.  Some  embroidered  fragmenli, 
(oondin  1B161897  in  the  lombol  St  Cutbbert  at  Durham,  and 
BOW  kept  in  the  cathedra!  libtaiy,  were  worked,  chiefly  in  gold 
Ihrtsd,  by  order  of  jCIfflzda,  cjuten  of  Edward  Ihe  ^der,  lor 
Fridestan,  bishop'  of  Winchester,  early  In  the  lOtb  century, 
>  Both  are  IlluKrated  in  F.  Bocii,  Du  KltiiUiiiii. 


Id  tbe  later  part  at  lite  foUosriDgceDtiiry  tbe  "  Bayeu  tapestry  " 
was  produced—*  work  of  unique  importance  (Plate  I.  fig.  7). 
It  b  a  band  of  lioeD,  mote  Ihso  ijo  ft.  hing,  embroidered  ia 

coloured  wools  with  the  ttoiy  ol  the  Normanconquestol  England. 
(See  Bavidx  T*ra*TaY.) 

Some  fragments  of  metallic  embroidery  on  ulk,  o(  the  "lb 
and  13th  centuries,  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Worcester 
cathedral.  They  were  rerooved  from  the  colhos  of  two  bisht^, 
William  de  Blois  (iiiS-ojfil  and  Walter  de  Quitelupe  (1)36- 
1166).  A  fragment  of  gold  embroidery  from  the  tomb  of  tbe 
latter  Usbop  ii  piesctved  in  Ihe  Victoria  and  Albert  Museiua  at 
South  KcDsingtoD,  and  others  are  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
tbe  ijih  century  English  embroidery  was  famous  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  many  embroidered  objects  are  described 
in  inventoiies  of  that  time  as  being  iff  eftn  aif{Jir<»is.  During 
that  century,  and  the  early  part  of  tlie  next,  English  work  was 
at  ill  best.  The  most  famous  example  is  the  "  Syon  cope  "  at 
South  KcnsingtoD,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century  <sce  COFI,  Plate  I.  fig.  1).  It  represenu  the  coronilioa 
of  tbe  Virgin,  the  Crucifixion,  the  archangel  Michael  transfixing 
the  dragon,  the  death  and  burial  ol  the  Virgin,  our  Lord  meeting 
Uary  Magdalene  in  the  garden,  the  Apostles  and  Ihe  hierarchies 
of  angels.  The  broad  orphrey  is  embroidered  with  a  series  of 
heraldic  shields  (Plate  tl.  fig.  g).  Other  emhroidcties  ol  tbe 
period  are  al  Steeple  Asian,  CheilerSeld  (CoL  Buller-Bowdea), 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  British  museunii,  Rome  (Si  Joha 
Luecan),  Balogna,  Fieua,  Anagni,  AscoLi,  St  Bertrand  de 
ComnuDges,  Lyons  museOni,  Hsdiid  (aicbaeolosical  tnuieum), 
Toledo  and  Vieb, 

During  Ibe  caui«  of  the  I4tb  and  islb  centuries  embroideries 
'  ■     "     '      '  not  equal  to  ihe  earlier  w    '      "■ 


end  of  tt 


n  the  I 


B  stiU  to 


.  In  the  Tudor  period 
ics  of  Ihe  wealthy  were  often  richly  idomFd  mlb 
.  The  portraits  of  King  Henry  VUI., Queen  Eliiahelh 
surtiers  show  how  magnificent  was  Ihe  embroidery 
:b  purposes.  Many  examples,  especially  ol  the  latter 
Led  with  very  etlectlve  and  beautiful  Horil  patUms, 


IS  "  bUck  work,"  done  in  black  silk  on  linen,  was  popular  during 
:he  same  telga.  A  tunic  embroidered  for  Queen  Eliiabelh,  with 
levices  copied  fcum  contemporary  woodculs,  is  an  eicellrni 
Eiample  of  this  work.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Viuouot  Falkland. 
Another  class  of  work,  popular  at  the  same  timCi  was  closely 
worked  in  wools  and  silks  on  open-mesh  material  like  canvas, 
which  was  entirely  covered  by  the  embroidery.  Figures  in  rich 
lostume  were  often  introduced  (Plate  I,  fig.  6).  This  method 
irns  much  practised  in  France,  and  the  term  applied  10  il  in  that 
lounlry, "  attpeiit'pcinl"  hasbecome  generally  used.  Througb- 
nit  the  t7th  and  iBlh  centuries  embroideiy  in  England,  though 
lametimes  lacking  In  good  taste,  maintained  generally  a  high 
ilandard,  and  that  done  to-day,  based  on  the  study  of  old 
■lamplea,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  modem  work. 
During  these  tbiee  centuries  bald  dotal  patlemi  lor  hangings, 
:urtalns  and  coverlets  have  been  usual  (Plate  III,  fig.  ij),  but 
unaller  works,  such  as  samplers,  covers  ol  work-boies,  and 
lictorial  and  landscape  subjects  (fig,  5),  bave  been  produced 
0  large  numbers.     In  the  iSth  century  gentlemt 


id  ladies 
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ively  e< 


ibtoidered. 
ised  by  tl 


nation,  has  been  characteriied  by  much  grace  and  beauty,  and 
many  good  specimens  belonging  to  diflerent  periods  are  known. 
Tbe  vestmenis  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Thomas  ol  Canter- 
bury at  Sens  may  be  either  of  French  or  EngLsh  work  (ijih 
century).  To  the  later  part  of  the  following  century  belongs  • 
band  of  embroidery,  reprewntlng  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Adoration  of  tbe  Magi,  the  pteientatioo  in  the  Temple,  and 
alher  subjects  beneath  Gotbic  arches,  preserved  in  the  HAteW 
Dieu  at  Chiteau  Thierry.  The  mitre  of  Jean  de  Marigny, 
df  Rouen  Ci347-i]St}i  in  tbe  museum  al  £vreui. 
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end  Willi  liguns  ol  St  Petci  ud  St  Eloy,  miy  be 
senUtivc  ol  i4lhMxnluty  work;  An  »llar-[ror 
imciation  embroideicd  in  silks  ud  gold  uid  lil 
Ik  damask  ground,  nnw  in  the  miueum  it  Lilli, 
1  eiirople  of  FuDCO-FIemiih  arl  in  the  Hain< 
I  century.  It  was  origLtuIEy  In  the  church  at  ] 
re  characteristically  Frer 


anopyol 


u  ol  Alcia: 


In  the  lAth  centuiy  an  effective  style  of  embroidery  was  practised 
in  France;  the  pattern  is  genentUy  a  graceful  combinBtiaa  of 
floral  and  scroll  forms,  cut  out  of  velvet,  s*tin  or  silk,  and 
applied  to  a  thick  woollen  doth.  Later  work,  chiefly  of  >  flonl 
character,  has  served  tor  the  decoialian  of  costumes,  ecdetissticil 
vestments,  curtains  uid  bunginss,  and  the  seals  and  backs  of 


Fia.  5.— Oval  piclure  in  silk  enbroidtiy:  Fame  teatlerini  Flawen 
over  Shakespean'i  Tomb.    Encliih  work  of  ihe  iSlh  century, 

greatly,  and  able  artists  nere  found  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
muni£ceat  rulers.  Thelocalscfaoolsof  painting,  which  flourished 
uodeE  their  patronage,  appear  to  have  very  considerably  in- 
to repnduce  as  accurately  u  possible  the  paiated  cartoon  or 
picture  which  served  as  the  model.  The  heads  ire  individusliied. 
and  the  folds  of  the  draperies  art  laboriou^y  worked  out  in 
delaiL  The  muonry  of  buildings,  the  veiaings  of  marble,  and 
tbe  archiiedura]  enrichments  art  often  teprescnted  with  careful 
fidclily,  and  landscape  backgrounds  ate  shown  In  every  detail. 
As  in  Ihe  case  of  tbe  lapettrie*  of  the  Nctheilands— the  finest 
which  the  world  has  seen— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  patrons 
of  art  and  donon,  when  requiring  cmbrddeiiea  to  be  made, 
»1  the  services  of  eminent  pamters  for  the  designs.    There 


nownasthew 


ir  skill  and  carefulness.    Tliey 
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the  cathedral  of  Toutoay  by  CniDaume  FHIatK,  abbot  of  St 

Berlin  at  St  Omer,  and  bishop  of  Toumay  (d.  mi).  It  i*  now 
in  the  museum  there.  Upon  the  orphreyi  and  bood  are  repre- 
Ksted  the  fevcD  Works  of  Mercy.  The  body  of  tbe  cope,  of 
plain  red  velvet,  is  powdered  with  stags'  he*d*  and  martleta 
(Ifae  heraldic  bearings  trf  the  bishop)  ^between  the  antlers  of  tbe 
stags  is  worked  in  each  case  the  initial  letter  ol  the  bishop's  name, 
and  Ihe  mone  is  embroidered  with  his  anas.  Some  panels  of 
embroidery,  once  decorating  an  altar  in  the  abbey  of  GTimbergen. 
and  now  at  Brussels,  illustrate  the  best  class  of  Flemish  needle- 
work in  the  i61h  century.  The  scenes  are  taken  from  tbe  Coqxl; 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  Christ  in  the  house  of  tbe  Pharisee,  Christ 
in  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  supper  si 

of  great  historic  and  artistic  Interest,  found  in  the  tent  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  ol  Burgundy,  after  his  defeat  at  Cranson  in  1476. 
Tbey  include  some  armorial  panels  and  two  tabards  ot  hetald*' 
coat).  A  tabard  of  tbe  following  centuiy,  with  the  loyal  attns 
of  Spain  in  applied  work,  and  most  probably  of  Flemiib  origin. 
is  preserved  in  the  archaeological  museum  at  Gbeot 

Tbe  later  act  of  Holland  wa>  laigely  infiuenced  by  tbe  Dutch 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies  at  the  end  of  the  i6ih  centuiy, 
and  the  subsequent  founding  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Embroideries  were  among  the  articles  produced  In  the  East 
under  Dutch  influeoce  for  eipotlatiou  to  Holland. 

Much  embroidery  for  ecclesiastical  porposes  has  been  executed 
in  Belgium  of  late  years.  It  follows  inedieval  models,  but  is 
lacking  in  the  qualities  wbicb  make  those  of  so  much  impanance 
in  the  history  of  the  an. 

There  is  perhaps  little  worthy  of  ipedsl  notice  in  Italy  before 
the  beginning  ot  the  14th  century,  but  the  embroideries  produced 
at  that  time  show  great  skill  and  are  very  beautiful.  The  namei 
of  two  Florentine  embroidereis  of  the  i4Ih  century — both  men — 
have  come  down  to  us,  inscribed  upon  their  handiwork.    A  flue 

and  silks  of  many  colours,  is  preserved  in  the  archieotogical 
"  The  subject  in  the  middle  is  the  connatjon 

er  side  is  sn  arcade  with  figures  of  apostles 
roiderer's  nameis  worked  under  the  cenital 
subject;  J>ualmi  Cambi  it  FIcrllia  mtjail  UCCCXXXVIll. 
Tbe  other  eiamptc  is  in  the  basiUca  at  Manrtsa  in  Spain.  It 
also  is  an  nitai-frontal,  worked  in  silk  and  gold  upon  an  em- 
broidered gold  ground.  There  is  a  large  central  panel  rcpreseol- 
ing  Ihe  Cludfiiion,  with  nine  scenes  from  the  Gospel  on  each 
tide.  Tbe  embroidered  inscription  Is  as  follows:  Gtri  Lufi 
lackamaliiTt  me  /oil  in  Plerntia.  It  is  of  i(th-century  work. 
An  embioideied  oipbrey  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Uuieum 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Ihe  same  century.  It  represents  Ihe 
Annunciation,  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  figures  of  apostles 
and  saints  beneath  arches.  In  the  spandrels  are  the  orders  of 
angels  with  Ibeic  names  in  Italian.  In  the  best  period  of  ItallaD 
an  successful  painters  did  not  disdain  to  design  lor  embroidery. 
Francesco  Squatdone  (13D4-X74),  the  founder  of  the  Paduan 
school  of  painting,  and  misler  of  Maolegna,  is  called  in  a 
document  of  the  year  1413  a  tailor  and  embioidcm  (lorter  tt 
rccamslor).  It  is  recoided  ihst  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo  fiainted 
cartoons  which  were  carried  out  io  embroidery,'  and  Pierino  dd 
Vaga,  according  to  Vasari,  did  likewise.  In  the  lAlb  and  17th 
cenluries  large  numbers  of  towels  and  linen  covers  were  em- 
broidered in  red,  green  or  brown  silk  iritb  boidera  of  Boca] 
patterns,  sometimes  (espedally  in  Ihe  nulbem  provinces) 
combined  with  figure  subjects  and  bird  and  anima]  foimt 
{Plate  IV.  fig.  ij).  Anotber  type  of  embioideiy  popular  al  the 
ume  time,  bolh  In  Italy  and  Spain,  is  known  as  appliqirf  (or 
applied)  work.  The  pattern  Is  cut  out  and  appUad  to  a  brigfai- 
coioured  ground,  frequently  of  velvet,  as  in  the  eiample  iUus- 
trated  (Plate  III.  fig.  14).  Tbe  later  embroidery  of  Scily 
follows  ihal  of  the  mainland.  A  remarkable  coverlet,  quilted 
and  padded  with  wool  to  as  to  throw  the  design  into  rdief, 
is  shown  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin  by  the  inscriptions  which  it  bears 
*  Some  embroideries  from  vettmenti,  desiaoed  by  Ponaluoio,  are 
still  pccaerved  in  the  Muteo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo.  Flaceace. 


ol  the  Virgin; 
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— Puid  of  PttJt-'poiat  Embnndery,  witb  a  rcpr«cnlation  of  courtly  figurs  in  a  laDdacape.    ^"g'^''''  wi 


nil  Tapelry,"  a  band  i 
In  the  mumuD 
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Fig.  g. — Portion  of  the  Orphrey  of  the  "Syon  Cope,"  Embroidered  with  Shields  of  Arms. 
The  cope,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Syon  near  Isleworth,  is  non  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  " 
English  work  of  the  ijth  century. 
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.  I]. — FactioDofiBcd-HsDging.cinbnMdendw: 
Una  nowing  from  nuninds. 
EntlUi  voifc  of  tbe  litet  put  of  the  iilh  ce 


— PoTtlan  of  1  large  HarMioK.enbroldend  Kith  Ggutn 
^RHn  a  chiuch  in  Iceland,  probably  i  jlh  cCDtuiy. 


■  Dalmitic  of  gmn  velvet,  embroidered 
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Fig.  i8.— Part  ot  a  Sidliiui  Coverlet,  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 

It  I*  of  while  Unco,  quilled  ud  putdcd  in  urml  »  u  to  throw  ths  doiin  into  ntict.  The  Keoea  reproented,  Uicn  fram  the 
GlMT  oi  TiiUu,  with  iiucriptioiu  Id  the  Siciiiu  diaiect.  are  u  [ollow9:'(i)  CoHti;  Lu  Ahoiolod  Fa  Bahdoi:  Lu  Osti:  Ih  Co>- 
HUUALGU  (How  the  Moidd  nude  the  heat  to  go  to  ComHilt);  (i)  Cohi:  Lu  Ru:  LAHHira:  Cuiunoa:  ra,  II...-  I»  rK-r.. 
COKHUACUA  (How  King  Languis  ordered  that  the  hut  ihould  go  to  Coniwdl):  <i}  Comi;  Lo  Rbe:  Lancc 
■'- '■ '"—  ''■-  ' ' " '■ '--  ---e  tribute):  U)  Cr ■"  —  '■ 


Tluutv  in  Coihualu  (Mow  King  Luiguis  »nt  to  Comwill  (or  the  tribute):  U>  CoHu:  (11  m)  I 


Maicd:  Pe>  LuTKIBUIuDlSEi-nAilNl  (How  the  ambuudtn  arc  cone  toeing  Hurl 

Lu  Aiioiou>uUai:ii(Coihvl'alcu  (HowtheMocoldcomeitoCamwal11;(6)CoHu:  LuAhoioldu:  FaSul 
lfaeMDni]dRiacleihepeaplepiiir):(7)CoiiD:   T(iii«tau(u):  Dai:  LuGuAwtuALLo  Ahoiolsu  Deia  " 
thegloveo(b»tlieloth«Morold);(^ ' "" "'* "      "  -  -  "" 


— .,,-,CoMc:  LuAjio«ou>0!  EUiutrtu:  in  Corndualoia:  Cum XXXX Calei;  (HowtheMnrold 
gal]e]n);(9)CDKiiTusTAIHti  Bucta:  La  Uai»:  Abietu:  Ihtu;  Allu  Maiu  (HowTrisUn  (Inick 


fail  boet  behind  him  into  them);  (lo)  Coiiu:  Tbistainu:  Aspecta: ..__ 

(How  Triitu  awsiti  the  Morold  on  [he  lile  Kanu  Ventun  in  Ihe  Ma):  (ii)  Couu:  TusTAiNU  Fcanj  Lu  Ahoboluhi  in  Testa 
(How  Tristan  wounded  the  Morold  in  Ihe  head);  (ii)  Cobd:  Lu  Ihna  i!)  DEtn  Amokouid:  Aspicn*n*  Lu  Funmnt  (How  the 
Morold'i  page  I?)  awaited  his  master);  (i  j)  CoHU  Ld  Ahoiood  Feuu:  TusTaInu  A  Tkadiuaniu  [How  the  Honid  wounded 
TiiHan  by  treacheiy);  {14)  .   .  .  Sita:  1m  Aulamdia  (  .  .  .  in  Ireland). 
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(Pkte  VL  fig.  18).  It  represents  scenes  from  the  story  of 
Tristan,  agreeing  in  the  main  part  with  the  wneUa  entitled  "  La 
Tavola  Rotonda  o  I'istoria  di  Tristano.'*  The  quilt  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  X4th  century.  Many  pattem-booU  for  em- 
broidery and  lace  were  published  in  Italy  in  the  x6th  and  17  th 
centuries.' 

(n  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  art  was  for  many 
Centuries  dominated  by  the  Arabs,  who  overran  the  country  in 
the  8th  century,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  the  end  of  the 
iSth.  HisjMno-Mporish  embroideries  of  thb  medieval  period 
usually  have  interlacing  patterns  combined  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions.  In  the  zsth  and  i6th  centuries  Italian  influence 
becomes  evident.  Later  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  conquests 
in  Asia  are  seen.  Eastern  influence  is,  however,  stronger  in 
(he  case  of  the  Portuguese,  who  seized  Goa,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  early  in  the  x6th  century,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  century  held  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade. 
Many  large  embroideries  were  produced  in  the  Indies,  showing 
eastern  floral  patterns  mingled  with  representations  of  Euro- 
peans, ships  and  coats  of  arms.  Embroideries  done  in  Portugal 
in  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries  Strongly  reflect  the  influence  of 
oriental  patterns. 

German  embroidery  of  the  xath  and  X3th  centuries  adheres 
closely  to  the  traditions  of  Byzantine  art.  A  pecuUarity  of  much 
medieval  German  work  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  draperies  of 
the  figures  as  flat  surfaces  to  be  covered  with  diaper  patterns, 
showing  no  folds.  A  cope  from  Hildesheim  cathedral,  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  typical  illustration  of  such 
work,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  X3th  century.  It  is  embroidered 
in  silk  upon  linen  with  the  martyrdom  of  apostles  and  saints. 
Other  specimens  of  embroidery  in  this  manner  may  be  seen  at 
HalberstadL  An  altar-frontal  from  Rupertsburg  (Bingen), 
belonging  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  zjth  century,  is  now  in  the 
Brussels  museum.  It  Is  of  purple  sUk,  embroidered  with  Christ 
in  majesty  and  figures  of  saints.  It  was  no  doubt  made  in  the 
time  of  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainx  (X20X-Z330),  who  is 
represented  upon  it.  A  type  of  medieval  German  embroidery 
is  done  In  white  linen  thr«id  on  a  loose  linen  ground— a  sort  of 
darning-work  (Plate  II.  fig.  xo).  Earlier  specimens  of  this 
work  are  often  diversified  by  using  a  variety  of  stitches  tending 
to  form  diaper  patterns.  The  use  of  long  scrolling  bands  with 
inscriptions  explaining  the  subjects  represented  is  more  usual  in 
German  work  than  in  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  15th 
century  much  fine  embroidery  was  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cologne.  Later  German  work  shows  a  preference  for  bold 
floral  patterns,  sometimes  mingled  with  heraldry;  the  larger 
examples  are  often  worked  in  wool  on  a  woollen  doth  ground 
(Plate  II.  fig.  8).  The  embroidery  of  the  northern  nations 
(Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Iceland)  was  later  in  development  than 
that  of  the  southern  peoples.  Figure  subjects  evidently  belonging 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  zyth  century  are  still  disposed  in  formal 
rows  of  circles,  and  accompanied  by  primitive  ornamental 
forms  (Plate  III.  fig.  za).  A  remarkable  early  embroidered 
fabric  covers  the  relics  of  St  Knud  (Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
X080-Z086)  in  his  shrine  in  the  church  dedicated  to  him  at 
Odcnse.  It  is  apparently  contemporary  work.  The  pattern 
consists  of  displayed  eagles  within  oval  compartments,  in  blue 
on  a  red  ground. 

In  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
embroidery  has  been  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of 
costumes,  portieres  and  bed-curtains.  Large  numbers  have 
been  acquired  in  Crete  (Plate  IV.  fig.  x6),  and  patterns  of  a 
distinctive  character  are  also  found  in  Rhodes,  Cos,  Patmos  and 
other  islands.  Some  examples  show  traces  of  the  influence  of 
the  Venetian  trading  settlements  in  the  archipelago  in  the  x6th 
and  X7th  centuries.  Among  the  Turks  a  great  development  of 
the  arts  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Byzantine  territory  in  Europe.    Their  embroideries  show  a 

^Othen,  ■ometimes  with  the  same  illustrations,  appeared  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  no  doubt  forwarded  the  Kcncral  tendency 
towards  Italian  models  at  the  time.  A  few  pattern-books  were  a.\*o 
published  in  England. 


preference  for  floral  forms— chiefly  roses,  tulips,  carnations  and 
hyacinths — which  are  treated  with  great  decorative  skill. 

The  use  of  embroidery  in  Asia — especially  in  India,  China 
Turkestan  and  Persia—dates  back  to  very  early  times.  The 
conservatism  of  all  these  peoples  renders  the  date  of  surviving 
examples  often  difficult  to  establish,  but  the  greater  number 
of  such  embroideries  now  to  be  seen  in  Europe  are  certainly  of 
no  great  age. 

India  has  produced  vast  quantities  of  embroideries  of  varying 
excellence.  The  fine  woollen  shawls  of  Kashmir  are  widely 
famed;  their  first  production  is- supposed  to  date  back  to  a 
remote  period.  The  somewhat  gaudy  effect  of  many  Indian 
embroideries  is  at  times  intensified  by  the  addition  of  beetles' 
wings,  tinsel  or  fragments  of  looking-glass.  China  is  the  original 
home  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  textile  arts  there  reached  an 
advanced  stage  at  a  date  long  before  that  of  any  equally  skilful 
work  in  Europe.  Embroideries  worked  there  are  generally 
in  silk  threads  on  a  ground  of  the  same  material.  Such  work 
is  largely  used  for  various  articles  of  costume,  and  for  coverlets, 
saeens,  banners,  chair-covers  and  table-hangings.  The  orna- 
ments upon  the  robes  especially  are  prescribed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  designs  include  elaborate  landscapes 
with  buildings  and  figures,  dragons,  birds,  animals,  symbolic 
devices,  and  especially  flowers  (Plate  III.  fig.  xx).  Dr  Bushell 
states  that  the  stuff  to  be  embroidered  is  first  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  on  pivots,  and  that  pattern-books  with  woodcuts  have 
been  published  for  the  workers'  guidance.  A  kind  of  embroidery 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Canton  to  Europe  rivals 
painting  in  the  variety  and  gradation  of  its  colours,  and  in  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  its  surface. 

Embroidery  in  Japan  resembles  in  many  ways  that  of  China, 
the  country  which  probably  supplied  its  first  models.  As  a 
general  rule,  Japanese  work  is  more  pictorial  and  fanciful  than 
that  of  China,  and  the  stitching  is  looser.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  brush  has  been  used  to  add  to  the  variety  of  the 
embroidered  work,  and  in  other  cases  the  needle  has  been  an 
accessory  upon  a  fabric  already  ornamented  with  printing  or 
painting.  Japanese  work  is  characterized  generally  by  bold 
and  broad  treatment,  and  especial  skill  is  shown  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  landscapes — ^figures,  rocks,  waterfalls,  animals, 
birds,  trees,  flowers  and  clouds  being  each  rendered  by  a  few 
lines.  More  elaborate  are  the  large  temple  hangings,  the 
pattern  being  frequently  thrown  into  relief,  and  completely 
covering  the  ground  material. 

Embroidery  in  Persia  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  decoration  of  carpets,  for  prayer  or  for  use  at  the  bath 
(Plate  V.  fig.  17).  Robes,  hangings,  curtains,  tablecovers  and 
portieres  are  also  embroidered.  A  preference  is  shown  for 
floral  patterns,  but  the  Mahommedans  of  Persia  had  no  scruples 
about  introducing  the  forms  of  men  and  animals — the  former 
engaged  in  hawking  or  hunting,  or  feasting  in  gardens.  Panels 
embroidered  with  close  diagonal  bands  of  flowers  were  made 
into  loose  trousers  for  women,  now  obsolete.  The  embroidered 
shawls  of  Kerman  are  widely  celebrated.  Hangings  and  covers 
of  cloth  patchwork  have  been  embroidered  in  many  parts  of 
Persia,  more  particularly  at  Resht  and  Ispahan. 

In  Turkestan,  and  especially  at  Bokhara,  excellent  embroideries 
have  been,  and  are,  produced,  some  patterns  being  of  a  bold 
floral  type,  and  others  conventionalized  into  hooked  and  serrated 
outlines.  The  work  is  most  usually  ia  bright-coloured  silks, 
red  predominating,  on  a  linen  material. 

In  North  Africa  the  embroidery  of  Morocco  and  Algeria 

deserves  notice;  the  former  inclines  more  to  geometrical  forms 

and  the  latter  to  patterns  of  a  floral  character. 
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A.S.C) 
I  Alpei' 
S.E.  Fnacc    II  a  built  *t  a  bcight  of  i8j4  ft.  on  a  tJite 
that  tiia  above  the  tight  bank  of  tbc  Diiniice.    It  !m  iji  i 
by  nil  fram  BiiaocoD  and  14  m.  fnun  Gap.    lu  nmpaita  wc 
demotiilicd  in  18^.    In  igoli  tbe  communal  pop.  (iDcludinB 
the  gartiion)  vas  jjSi.    BoideitheToiu  Bnioe  (nth 
and  the  old  uchicpiscopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  gai 
offico,  barracks,  &c,  tbe  chid  object  of  loteteM  in  Embnm  ii  Its 
■picndjd  cathcdial  cbuccb,  ohicb  data  from  the  Mcoad  baU 
of  tbe  I  lib  century.    Above  Its  side  door,  oiled  the  Rial,  there 
existed  till  1 585  (wbeD  it  nas  datnyed  by  tbe  Uuguenota)  ■ 
fresco,  probably  painted  in  the  ijth  ceniuiy,  repreaenting  the 
Madonna:  tbii  ns  the  object  of  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  for 
many  centuries.    Louis  XI.  habitually  wore  on  bis  bat  a  leaden 
Image  of  this  Madonna,  for  nhicb  be  bad  a  very  great  veneration, 
since  between  1440  and  1461,  during  the  lifelime  of  bis  father, 
be  had  been  tbe  dauphin,  and  as  such  rulet  of  this  province. 

Embrun  was  tbe  EIniriidiniiim  ot  EtraliaBim  of  the  Rocuans, 
and  ihe  chief  town  of  tbe  province  of  tbe  Maritime  Alps.  The 
episcopal  B«  was  founded  Id  the  4(b  century,  and  b«sme  an 
archbishopric  about  Soo,  In  114J  tbe  ardiblsb(^  obtained 
from  Ihe  emperor  Conrad  IlL  very  extensive  temporal  lights, 
and  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.   Iniijstlw 

Viennoia.  In  1701  tbe  archiepiscopal  see  ms  aupprtased,  tbe 
region  being  then  trunjleued  to  tbe  dioceM  of  Gap,  so  tliat  the 
once  metropolitan  citbednil  church  Is  now  simply  a  parish  church. 
The  town  was  sacked  la  ijtisby  the  Huguenots  and  In  i6gt  by 
Ihe  duke  of  Savoy.  Henri  Amaud  (1641-1 711)1  the  Waldouiaa 
pastor  and  gcnenl,  was  bom  at  Embrun. 

See  A.  Albert,  Miiloin  ix  iiaiiit  tEmtrwx  (a  vol*.,  EmbniD, 
I7S]):M.  ForBltr.HiiloirtcinfTaleiltlAlfaiUiirilimaiiitCiMmut 
(1  farlicKliirt  lit  Inr  mil'apalilain4  Eiiilnu  (writtan  l6l6'l&U), 
publiiKfd  by  the  Abbt  Paul  GuillaumE  (3  vok.,  Parii  and  C«p, 
IBqo-iSoi):  a.  Fabre.  Rtthtrdus  htOOfiguu  ittr  Je  titrrinoH  OH 
rcuii  Fra-ui  i  fl.  D.  d'Ewbrm  (Grenoble,  iSjoJ;  A.  Saurat, 
Eisai kiiUHpa nalarillt  d'Eixinm  (Cap,  i860).      (W.  A. B. C) 

EHBRVOLOOT.  The  word  embryo  Is  derived  from  the  Gr. 
tiiffffio',  which  sigoiEed  Ihe  fruit  oC  the  womb  before  birlh. 
In  lis  glrict  sense,  therefore,  embryology  is  tbe  study  of  tbe 
intrauterine  young  or  embryo,  and  can  only  be  pursued  in  tfiose 
animals  in  which  the  offspring  are  retained  in  the  ulerus  of  the 
tnolher  until  they  have  acquired,  or  neariy  acquired,  the  (oral 
of  the  parent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Ihe  word  has  a 
much  wider  application  than  would  be  gathered  from  its  deriva- 
tion. All  ■■timara  ^bovc  the  ProtoEoa  undergo  at  the  beginning 
of  their  cxiilenco  rapid  growth  and  coniiderable  changes  of 

the  development  of  tbe  animal,  the  young  organiam  may  be 
incapable  of  leading  a  free  life  and  obtaining  (Is  own  food.  In 
such  cases  it  is  eiiber  contained  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or  il 
is  protruded  and  lies  quiescent  within  tbe  egg  membranes; 
ot  it  may  be  capable  of  leading  an  independent  life,  possessing 
in  a  functional  condition  all  (be  organs  necessary  for  Ihe  main- 
tenance of  its  eiistence.  In  the  former  case  the  young  organism 
is  called  an  emiryo,'  in  tiie  latter  a  Inrso.    It  might  thus  be 

uembryai^il  U  tspecially  applied  u  lb*  cntnyo 


concluded  that  embryokigy  woidd  adiide  the  study  o(  limc, 
in  which  ihe  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  development  Uke> 
place  outside  the  parent  and  outside  Ihe  egg.  But  this  is  not 
Ihe  ate;  embryology  includes  not  only  a  study  of  embryo* 
as  just  defined,  but  also  a  study  of  larvae.  In  this  way  the 
scope  of  tbe  subject  is  tlUl  further  widened.  As  kmg  as  cm- 
hrjnlofy  ""■*"«  its  attention  to  embryos,  it  is  easy  to  &i  its 
limila,  at  any  rate  in  the  higher  snimils  Tbe  domtio  of  en- 
bcyology  ceases  in  tbe  case  of  viviparous  animals  at  birth,  in 
the  case  of  ov^uirous  ■"■"*■'*  at  hatching;  il  ceases  as  soon  a$ 
tbe  young  form  acquires  the  power  of  existing  when  separated 
from  the  patent,  or  when  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  egg 
membiaaea.  But  as  soon  as  posl-cmbryonic  developmenlaj 
changeaare  admitted  within  tbe  scope  of  the  subject,  itbecomci 
on  cloK  consideiatlan  difficult  to  limit  its  range.  It  must  include 
all  tbe  denlopmenul  ptooessei  wUcb  take  place  u  a  result  o( 
sexual  repcoductlni.  -.A  man  at  Unb,  when  be  ceases  to  be  an 
embryo,  ha*  atill  many  dkauges  beiidei  ibose  ot  ilni|de  giowtli 
to  pass  Ibnnigh.  Tbt  same  remariL  applies  to  a  young  Crof 
at  the  metamorphosis.  A  dtkk  even,  trbkh  can  run  about 
and  feed  almost  Immediatety  after  batching,  possesses  a  phunaga 
very  diSertnC  from  that  of  the  full-grown  bird;  a  starfish  at 
the  melSBtorphosii  is  in  many  of  lis  featurEs  qnite  dlflerent 
fiomtheform  withwhicbwiareCaniiliar.  It  ml^  be  attempted 
to  meet  this  difficulty  by  limiting  embryology  U>  a  study  of  aQ 
those  changes  whicb  occur  In  the  organism  before  tit  sttainmeBt 
of  the  adult  sute.  Bui  this  merely  shifu  ihe  difficulty  to 
another  quarter,  and  makei  It  necessaiy  lo  define  what  is  meant 
by  the  adult  stale.  At  £nl  sight  ibis  may  seem  easy,  and  no 
doubt  It  is  not  difficult  when  man  and  the  higher  inimals  alone 
are  in  question,  for  in  tliese  the  aitolt  stale  may  be  defined 
ipatillvely  sharply  as  the  stage  of  sexual  maturity.  After 
I  period,  though  chsngts  in  the  organism  stilt  continue,  they 
an  relragresslve  changes,  and  as  such  mi^  fairly  be  eidiided 
from  any  accoimt  of  dcvdopmenl,  which  clearly  ImpUei  piogre*- 
not  letrogtessioo.  But,  as  so  often  happens  In  the  Mudy 
lanlsms,  formulae  irtdch  apply  <|uite  satislactotily  to  one 
,  .  require  modifications  when  othen  are  considered.  Doe* 
SBiual  maturlly  always  marli  (be  attainment  of  tbe  adult  state? 
Is  tbe  Axohit)  aduh  when  it  acquire*  ils  reproductive  otgans? 
Can  a  larval  Ctenophore,  which  acquiiei  funoional  reptodoctiia 
glands  and  still  possessa  the  power  of  passing  into  tha  (did 
irdinarily  described  a*  aduli  In  that  group,  be  considered  to  have 
eached  the  end  ol  iu  devdopment?  Or— to  take  the  osc  nt 
those  animals,  such  as  Amfiiami,  AsIswiIsMU,  and  many 
egmenled  wonns  in  which  important  develo[»Dental  proccssc* 
ccur,  i.f.  farmaiion  of  new  gill  slits,  of  gonadisl  sacs,  or  cvoi  ol 
rbole  Kgmenls  al  Ihe  body,  long  after  tbe  power  of  rtpraduction 
has  been  acquired— how  is  Ibe  attainment  of  the  adult  (tale 
be  defined,  for  it  is  dear  thai  In  them  tbe  attainment  of  sexual 
maturity  does  not  correspond  with  tbe  cad  of  growth  and 
'  'elopment?  If,  then,  embryology  is  10  be  regarded  as  indud- 
nol  only  tbe  study  of  embryo*,  but  also  that  of  larvae,  ij, 
I  includes  Ibe  sludy  of  tbe  whole  developments]  history  ol 
individual — andilisimpoasiblelo  treat  tbe  subject  rationally 
ess  it  Is  BO  regarded — it  becomca  exceeding  ^^fflj-ult  u>  Gi 
any  definite  limit  to  lbs  period  of  life  with  wbicb  embryelogjr 
concerns  itselL  Ibc  bcgioning  of  this  period  can  be  fixed,  hut 
the  end,  unless  It  be  tbe  end  of  life  itself,  f.e.  death,  ne 
nee  of  embryology,  then,  is  ihe  science  of  iiidividual  devdoj^. 
il,  and  Includes  witbui  its  purview  alt  those  change*  of  form 
structure,  whether  embryonic,  larval  or  post-larval,  whidl 
characterise  the  lilc  of  the  individual  Tbe  bq^lnnlng  of  this 
periodispredseanddefinitp— ilisibecomplelioTiof  Ibefertiliaa* 
tion  of  Ibe  ovum,  in  which  Ibe  life  of  the  Individual  has  its  start. 
Tbe  ad,  on  the  other  band,  la  vague  and  canixot  be  preosety 
defined,  unless  It  be  death,  in  which  case  ihe  period  of  life  with 
which  embryology  concerns  iisdf  Is  coinddent  with  tbe  bte  ot 
Ihe  individual.  To  use  the  words  of  Huiley  ("  Cell  Theory." 
CeOaUd  Werkt,  vol.  i.  p.  36;):  "  Devdopmeni,  tberefon,  and 
'"e  are,  ilrictly  speaking,  one  thuig,  ihough  we  are  accnstomcd 
Umit  the  fortnet  to  the  progressive  hall  of  life  merely,  and  (o 
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Bpcak  of  the  retrogressive  half  as  decay,  considering  an  imaginaiy 
icsting-point  between  the  two  as  the  adult  or  perfect  state." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  reproduction,  the  sexual  and  the 
EttaL  The  sexual  method  has  for  its  results  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  kinds  of  individual  or  organism,  whereas 
the  asexual  affords  an  increase  in  the  ntuiber  of 
individuab  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  asexual  method 
off  reproduction  alone  existed,  there  would,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge at  present  extends,  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
kin^  of  organism:  no  new  individuality  could  arise.  The  first 
cstaUishment  of  a  new  kind  of  individual  by  the  sexual  process 
fa  effected  in  a  very  similar  manner  in  all  Metacoa.  The  parent 
prodoces  by  a  process  of  unequal  fission,  which  takes  place  at  a 
part  of  the  body  called  the  reproductive  gland,  a  small  living 
organism  called  the  reproductive  cell.  Then  are  always  two 
kinds  of  reproductive  cells,  and  these  are  generally  produced  by 
different  animals  called  the  male  and  female  respectively  (when 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  animal  it  b  said  to  be  herma- 
phrodite). The  reproductive  cell  produced  by  the  male  is  called 
the  spermatozoon,  and  that  produced  by  the  female,  the  ovum. 
These  two  organisms  agree  in  being  small  uninudeated  masses 
ol  protoplasm ,  but  differ  considerably  in  form.  They  are  without 
the  organs  of  nutrition,  ftc.,  which  characterize  their  parents, 
but  the  ovum  nearly  always  possesses,  stored  up  within  its 
protoplasm,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  vitelline  matter  or 
food-yolk,  while  the  spermatozoon  possesses  in  almost  all  cases 
the  power  of  locomotion.  The  object  with  which  these  two 
minute  and  simple  organisms  are  produced  is  to  fuse  with  one 
another  and  give  rise  to  one  resultant  uninudeated  (for  the 
nndei  fuse)  organism  or  ceU,  which  is  called  the  tygote.  This 
process  of  fusion  between  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  cells, 
which  are  termed  gametes,  is  called  conjugation:  it  is  the  process 
which  b  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum, 
and  its  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  individual.  This 
new  individual  at  first  is  simply  a  uninudeated  mass  of  living 
matter,  which  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  food-yolk, 
and  is  guierally  bounded  by  a  delicate  cuticular  membrane 
called  the  vitelUne  membrane.  In  form  the  newly  established 
zygote  resembles  the  female  gamete  or  ovum— -so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  frequently  called  the  ovum;  but  it  must  be 
dearly  understood  that  although  the  bulk  of  its  matter  has  been 
derived  from  the  ovum,  it  consists  of  ovum  and  spermatozoon, 
and,  as  shown  by  its  subsequent  behaviour,  the  spermatozoon 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  determining  its  vital  properties 
as  the  ovum. 

To  the  unaided  eye  the  main  difference  between  the  newly  formed 
motes  of  different  spcdes  of  animals  is  that  of  bulk,  and  this  is 
mm  to  the  amount  of  food-yolk  held  in  suspension  in  the  proto- 
plasm. The  ovum  of  the  fowl  is  30  mm.  in  diameter,  that  of  the 
irog  i>75  mm.,  while  the  ova  of  the  rabbit  and  Ampfnoxus  have 
a  diameter  of  •!  mm.  The  food-yolk  is  deposited  in  the  ovum  as  a 
result  of  the  vital  activity  of  its  protoplasm,  while  the  ovum  is 
•till  a  part  of  the  ovary  of  the  parent.  It  is  an  inert  substance 
which  IS  used  as  food  later  on  by  the  developing  embryo,  and  it 
acts  as  a  dilutant  of  the  living  matter  of  the  ovum.  It  has  a 
profound  influence  on  the  subsequent  developmental  process.  The 
sewly  formed  zygotes  of  different  spedes  of  animals  have  un- 
doubtedly, as  stated  above,  -a  certain  family  resemblance  to  one 
another;  but  however  great  this  superfidal  resemblance  may  be, 
the  differences  must  be  most  profound,  and  this  fact  becomes  at 
once  obvious  when  the  properties  of  these  remarkable  masses  of 
Baattcr  are  dosely  investigated. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  forms  of  matter,  the  more 
important  properties  of  the  zygote  do  not  become  apparent 
until  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  external  forces. 
"^  These  forces  constitute  the  external  conditions  of 
existence,  and  the  properties  which  are  called  forth 
by  thdr  action  are  called  the  acquired  characters  of 
the  organism.  The  investigation  of  these  properties,  particularly 
of  those  which  are  called  forth  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process, 
constitutes  the  sdence  of  Embryology.  With  regard  to  the 
manifestation  of  these  properties,  certain  points  must  be  dearly 
understood  at  the  outset .---<i)  If  the  zygote  is  withhdd  from  the 
appropriate  external  influences,  €.§.  if  a  plant-seed  be  kept  in 
a  box.  free  from  moisture  or  at  a  low  temperature,  no  properties 


are  evolved,  and  the  zygote  remains  apparently  unchanged; 
(a)  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  which  constitutes  the  growth 
and  devdopment  of  the  organism  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  definite 
sequence,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  cannot  be  altered;  (3)  just 
as  the  features  of  the  growing  organism  change  under  the  con- 
tinued actionjof  the  external  conditions,  so  the  external  conditions 
themsdves  must  change  as  the  organism  is  progressively  evolvnL 
With  regard  to  this  last  change,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  effected  by  the  organism  itself,  making 
use  of  the  properties  which  it  has  acquired  at  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  acting  in  response  to  the  external  conditions.  There 
is,  to  use  a  phzase  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  a  continuous  adjust- 
ment between  the  external  and  internal  relations.  For  every 
organism  a  certain  succession  of  conditions  is  necessary  if  the 
complete  and  normal  evolution  of  properties  is  to  take  place. 
Within  certain  limits,  these  conditions  may  vary  without  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  evolution  of  the  properties,  though  such 
variations  are  generally  responded  to  by  slight  but  unimportant 
variation  of  the  properties  (variation  of  acquired  characters). 
But  if  the  variation  of  the  conditions  Is  too  great,  the  evolved 
pn^rties  become  abnormal,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  the  normal  evolution  of  the  organism;  in  other  words, 
the  action  of  the  conditions  upon  the  oiganiam  is  injurious, 
causing  abortions  and,  ultimatdy,  death.  For  many  organisms 
the  conditions  of  existence  are  well  known  for  all  stages  of  life, 
and  can  be  easily  imitated,.so  that  they  can  be  reared  artifidally 
and  kept  alive  and  made  to  breed  in  confinement— «.;.  the 
common  fowl.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  not  possible, 
through  ignorance  of  the  proper  conditions,  or  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  them,  to  make  the  organism  evolve 
all  its  properties.  For  instance,  there  are  many  marine  larvae 
which  have  never  been  reared  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  there 
are  some  organisms  which,  even  when  nearly  fuU-grown — a 
stage  of  life  at  which  it  is  generally  most  easy  to  ascertain  and 
imitate  the  natural  conditions— will  not  live,  or  at  any  rate 
will  not  breed,  in  captivity.  Of  late  years  some  naturalists 
have  largely  occupied  themselves  with  experimental  observation 
of  the  effects  on  certain  organisms  of  marked  and  definite  changes 
of  the  conditions,  and  the  name  of  Developmental  Mecham'cs 
(or  Physidogy  of  Devdopment)  has  been  applied  to  this  branch 
of  study  (see  bdow). 

In  normal  fertilization,  as  a  rale,  only  one  spermatozoon  fuses  with 
the  ovum.    It  has  been  observed  in  some  esgs  that  a  membrane, 

formed  round  the  ovum  immediately  after  the  entrance     „ 

of  the  spermatozoon,  prevents  the  entrance  of  others.  If  "■••■•• 
more  than  one  spermatozoon  enters,  a  corresponding  ''^* 
number  of  male  pronuclei  are  formed,  and  the  subsequent  devdoiv 
ment,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  is  abnormal  and  soon  ceases.  An 
egg  by  ill-treatment  (influence  of  chloroform,  carbonic  add,  &c.) 
can  be  made  to  take  more  than  one  spermatozoon.  In  some  animals 
it  appears  that  several  spermatozoa  mav  normally  enter  the  ovum 
(some  Arthropoda,  Selachians,  Amphibians  and  Mammals),  but 
of  these  only  one  forms  a  male  pronucleus  (see  below),  the  rest 
being  absorbed.  Gametogeny  is  the  imme  applied  to  the  formation 
of  the  gametes,  i.e,  of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa.  The  cells  of  the 
reproductive  glands  are  the  germ  cells  {oSgonia,  spermatogonia). 
They  undergo  division  and  give  rise  to  the  progametes,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  female  are  sometimes  called  odcytes,  in  the  case  df  the 
male  spermatoceles.  The  oocytes  are  more  familiarly  called  the. 
ovarian  ova.  The  nucleus  of  the  oocyte  is  called  the  germinal 
vesicle.  The  oOcyte  (progamete)  jgives  nse  by  division  to  the  ovum 
or  trae  gamete,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  called  the  female  pronucleus. 
As  a  general  rule  the  oOcyte  divides  unequally  twice,  giving  rise  to 
two  small  cells  called  polar  bodies,  and  to  the  ovum.  The  first 
formed  polar  body  frequently  divides  when  the  oocyte  undergoes 
Its  second  and  final  division,  so  that  there  are  three  polar  bodies 
as  well  as  the  ovum  resulting  from  the  divirion  of  the  oOcyte  or 
progamete.  Sometimes  the  ovum  arises  from  the  oOcyte  by  one 
division  only,  and  there  ts  only  one  polar  body  (e.g.  mouse,  Sobotta, 
Ardt,  f.  mutr.  Auat.,  189^,  p.  15)*  The  polar  bodies  are  oval,  but 
as  a  rale  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  fertilization.  They 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  abortive  ova.  In  one  case,  however 
(see  Francotte,  Buu.  Acad.  Bdg.  (3),  xxxiii.,  1897,  p.  2^8).  the 
nrst  formed  polar  body  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  ovum,  and  is  some- 
times fertilized  and  develops.  The  sj)ermatogonia  are  the  cells  of 
the  testis;  these  produce  by  division  the  spermatocytes  (pro- 
gametes),  which  divide  and  give  rise  to  the  spermatids.  In  most 
cases  which  have  been  investigated  the  divisions  by  which  the 
spermatids  arise  from  the  spermatocytes  are  two  in  number,  so 
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trudcd  Irom  the  ovum;  in  nich  caKa,  though  Ih 
t hoKolila  product*  which  would  in  other  caaca  be  emruneo  inpo 
ludica  remain  in  Ibe  protoplasm  of  the  ovum-  But  ihii  ia  ntr 
univenal  rule,  f or  in  kkiw  diea  of  parthenoeenest  polar  bodies  j 
extruded  in  tbeunial  way  (.Ipitu,  aoneLepidopten).  and  ui  so 
lertiliied  «ga  the  polar  bodlca  are  retained  in  the  ovum. 

It  la  quite  probable  that  parthenogcntiis  is  more  commoB  tt. 
haa  been  Hppoaed.  and  It  appean  that  Iherc  ia  eome  evidei 

devek^ng  without  fenillialioni  may  yet  develop  il  subiecied 
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leot.  Por  Instance.  It  haa  been  asserted  that 
crBin  quantity  ol  chloride  of  magnesium  aad 
.  aea-warer  vritl  cause  tbe  unleriiLied  ova  ol 
Bula  (Artada.  CkctttpUm)  to  develop  (I. 
•mol  at  Fkjiieleif.  ix..  1901.  p.  41J};  and 
Delate  [CgMpMirndw,  IJ5.  1903.  Noa  ijand 

ideiioing  redDction  and  the  lull  number  beiny 
lentJng  stage.  Theae  experimental  if  aulhenii- 
iva  have  the  power  of  development,  but  art  not 
ther  nonnal  aurroundinga.    There  it  nuon  to 
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aei  amelc,  but  It  htalecfl  auggetttd  by  A.  Ciatd 

(C  Is  St€.  it  BM,  1900)  that  the  paenoneBon 

of  Uation  ol  ao  enuckoted  ovum  which  haa  been 

de  eri  and  Delatelnvarioinefga.  and  which  reaalia 

in  o  the  larval  Tom  (nuragny),  la  In  naLty  ■  cats 

in  gamete,  unable  to  undergo  developmeat  in 

or  cet  on  account  ol  Ita  email  site  and  qie^liialioa 

ol  itained  a  nutritive  environment  wUch  cnablta 

it  I        ,  £  power  of  development.    Moreover,  A.  M..Crtan1 

sugEetti  that  in  some  cases  of  apparently  normal  lertilliation  one 
of  rhe  pronuclei  may  degenerate,  the  retultant  cmbrvo  being  Iho 
product  of  one  pronucleua  only.  In  thia  way  he  eiplaina  certain 
caKt  of  faybrldltation  in  which  the  paternal  fnrely  the  maternal) 
type  is  exclualvely  reproduced.  For  inttance.  in  the  balmchiaie 
Amphibia.  lUron  Koyer  succeeded  in  I  Uj  in  rearing,  out  of  a  vast 
number  of  attempts,  a  few  hybrldi  between  a  female  Piltbala 

Sseus  aad  a  male  Rana  ftmai  the  product  was  a  Kmta  fuica. 
e  al»  crossed  a  female  B»la  nliarii  irith  a  male  S»/>  eahmiU : 
in  the  lew  cases  which  reached  maturity  the  product  was  obviously 
RBHfoalamiU.  Finally,  H.  E.  Ziegler  Mrci./.  Bil.-if«t.,  189S, 
p.  349)  divided  theiutt-fertUiiedovumof  aaea-urchinlB  tucha  way 
that  each  halt  bad  one  pionucleut;  the  hall  with  Ihe  male  pro- 
nucleus aennentcd  and  lormed  a  blattula,  Ihe  other  degenerated. 
It  la  aald  that  in  a  lew  ipccic*  of  liumalt  males  do  not  occur,  and 
that  parthenogcocsii  it  ihe  ade  meant  of  reproduction  (a  tpecies  ol 
Onracoda  among  Cruglacea;  apcdn  of  Tenlhredinidae,  CyaMdtt 
and  Coccidae  among  luKcta) ;  this  ii  Ihe  Ihclyloky  ol  K.  T.  E.  von 
SleboM.    The  nuinbcr  ol  tpedei  in  which  malea  are  unknown  Is 

Ponhnogenq 
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in  other  worda,  an  unalien 
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animtU  hy'tJ«Un«it  b^'falled.'  On  the  olE«ta'?d,  the  male 
bee  ia  a  portion  of  I  female  aygote— the  queen-bee.  The  lame 
remark  appliet  lo  the  mala  Rc^iTcr,  In  which  the  lygoEe  alwava 

Eivea  riae  to  a  lemale.  Icomwhichthemale  aritea  parthcnogencLlcally. 
ut  in  theae  cases  it  ooea  not  appear  that  the  production  ol  malea 
it  in  any  way  allccled  by  eiteraal  conditiont  (tee  R.  C.  Punneit. 
Pnc  Kayti  Sac.,  78  B,  iw6,  p.  313).  It  la  laid  that  in  human 
aodetiee  the  number  of  males  bom  Increaaea  after  wars  and  famines, 
but  Ihit,  il  true,  ia  probably  due  ta  an  aJfcction  of  the  gamete* 
and  not  ol  Ihe  young  lygote.  For  a  review  of  the  whole  tubject 
tee  L.  Cu£not,  BmiL  scu  Fraua  al  Bdiiqatt  scudi.,  1B99,  pp.  4A2- 
S35. 

The  fini  cfaangetlieiygateunderKoa  in  tU  anlmali  il  what  b 
generally  called  tbe  atsmenUtioii  or  cleavact  of  the  ovum. 
Thit  conaisls  etientially  of  Ibe  division  of  tha  nadeut  into  a 
number  of  nuclei,  around  wblch  tbe  pntoplaim  lODncr  or  UUr 
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becomes  arranged  in  the  manner  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  cellular. 
Tlijs  division  of  the  nucleus  is  effected  by  the  process  called 
binary  fission;  that  is  to  say,  it  first  divides  into 
two,  then  each  of  these  divides  simultaneously  again 
Into  two,  giving  four  nuclei^  each  of  these  after  a  pause  again 
simultaneously  divides  into  two.  So  the  process  continues  for 
some  time  until  the  ovum  becomes  possessed  of  a  large  number 
of  nuclei,  all  of  which  have  proceeded  from  the  original  nucleus 
by  a  series  of  binary  fissions.  This  division  of  the  nucleus,  which 
constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  cleavage  of  the  ovum,  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  of  life,  but  it  is  only  in  the  earliest 
period  that  it  is  distinguished  by  a  distinct  name  and  used  to 
characterize  a  stage  of  development.  The  nuclear  division  of 
deavage  is  usually  at  first  a  rhythmical  process,  all  the  nuclei 
divide  simultaneously,  and  periods  of  nuclear  activity  alternate 
with  periods  of  rest.  Nuclear  divisions  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  accompan3ring  changes  in  the  surrounding 
protoplasm:  (i)  accompani«l  by  no  visible  change,  e.g.  the 
multinucleated  Protosoon  Actinosphaerium;  (2)  accompanied 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  protoplasm  around  each  nucleus, 
but  not  by  its  division  into  two  separate  masses,  e,g.  the  division 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  of  Protozoa,  (3) 
accompanied  by  the  division  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parts, 
so  that  two  distinct  cells  result,  e.g.  the  divisions  by  which  the 
free  wandering  leucocytes  are  produced,  the  reproduction  of 
uninuclear  Protozoa,  &c.  In  the  deavage  of  the  ovum  the  first 
two  of  these  methods  of  division  are  found,  but  probably  not 
the  third.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  nudear  divisions 
of  deavage  were  always  of  the  third  kind,  and  the  result  of 
deavage  was  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  isolated  ceUs,  which 
\fM-Amt^  reunited  in  the  subsequent  development  to  give  rise  to 
the  later  connexion  between  the  tissues  which  were  known  to 
exist.  But  in  1885  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  ovum  of  Peripatus 
capeusis  (A.  Sedgwick,  Quart.  Jaum.  Mic.  Science,  zzv.,  1885, 
p.  449)  the  eztranudear  protoplasm  did  not  divide  in  the  deavage 
of  the  ovum,  but  merely  became  rearranged  round  the  increasing 
nuclei;  the  continuity  of  the  prot<^la8m  was  not  broken,  but 
persisted  into  the  later  stages  of  growth,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
tissue^onnesdons  which  undoubte^y  exist  in  the  adult.  This 
discovery  was  of  some  importance,  because  it  rendered  intelligible 
the  uttity^of  the  embryo  so  far  as  its  developmental  processes  are 
concerned,  the  maintenance  of  this  unity  being  somewhat 
surprising  on  the  previous  view.  On  further  inquiry  and 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  ova  of  many  other  animab 
presented  a  deavage  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Peripatus. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  nudear  divisions  of  deavage  were 
of  the  first  two  kinds  just  described.  In  some  eggs,  e.g.  the 
Alcyonaria,  the  first  nudear  divisions  are  effected  on  the  first 
plan,  i.e.  they  take  place  without  at  first  producing  any  visible 
effect  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  later  stages 
of  deavage  the  protoplasm  becomes  arranged  around  each 
nudeus  and  related  to  it  as  to  a  centre.  In  the  majority  of  eggs, 
However,  the  protoplasm,  though  not  undergoing  complete 
deavage,  becomes  rearranged  round  each  nucleus  as  these  are 
formed.  The  best  and  dearest  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by 
many  Arthropodan  eggs,  in  which  the  nudeus  of  the  just-formed 
zygote  takes  up  a  central  position,  where  it  undergoes  its  first 
division,  subsequent  divisions  taking  place  entirely  within  the  egg 
and  not  in  any  way  affecting  its  exterior.  The  result  is  to  give  rise 
to  a  nudeated  network  or  foam-work  of  protoplasm,  ramif3ring 
through  the  yolk-partides  and  containing  these  in  its  meshes. 

In  other  Arthropodan  eggs  the  deavage  is  on  the  so-called 
centroiedthal  type,  in  which  the  dividing  nudci  pass  to  the  cortex 
of  the  ovum,  and  the  surface  of  the  ovum  becomes  indented  with 
grooves  corresponding  to  each  nudeus.  In  this  kind  of  deavage 
all  the  so-called  segments  are  continuous  with  the  central 
undivided  yolk-mass.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  Arthropods 
the  egg  breaks  up  into  masses,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  the 
value  of  cells,  as  they  are  frequently  without  nucld.  In  other 
eggs,  characterized  by  a  considerable  amount  of  yolk,  e.g.  the 
ova  of  Cephalopoda,  and  of  the  Vertebrata  with  much  yolk,  the 
first  andeus  takes  up  an  eccentric  position  in  a  small  patch  of 


protoplasm  which  is  comparatively  free  from  yolk-partides. 
This  patch  is  the  germinal  disc,  and  the  nuclear  divisions  are 
confined  to  it  and  to  the  transitional  region,  where  it  merges 
into  the  denser  yolk  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  egg.  At 
the  close  of  segmentation  the  germinal  disc  consists  of  a  number 
of  nuclei,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  is,  however,  not  separated  from  the  protoplasm  round  the 
neighbouring  nudci,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  iscontinuous 
at  the  points  of  contact.  In  thft  manner  the  germinal  disc  has 
beecome  converted  into  the  blastoderm,  which  consists  of  a  small 
watch-glass-shaped  mass  of  so-called  cells  resting  on,  but  con- 
tinuous with,  the  large  yolk-mass.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
kind  of  ovum  that  there  is  always  a  row  of  nuclei,  called  the  yolk- 
nudd,  placed  .in  the  denser  yolk  inunediately  adjacent  to  the 
blastoderm.  These  nuclei  are  continually  undergoing  division, 
one  of  the  products  of  division,  together  with  a  little  of  the  sparse 
yolk  protoplasm,  passing  into  the  blastoderm  to  reinforce  it 
(so-called  formative  cells).  The  other  product  of  the  dividing 
yolk-nudei  remains  in  the  yolk,  in  readiness  for  the  next  division. 
In  this  manner  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  are  continually 
being  added  to  the  periphery  of  the  blastoderm  and  assisting 
in  its  growth.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  nudeated 
masses  of  which  the  blastoderm  consists  are  in  continuity  with 
each  other  and  with  the  sparse  protoplasmic  reticulum  of  the 
subjacent  yolk. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eggs,  then,  the  nuclear  division  of 
deavage  is  not  accompanied  by  a  complete  division  of  the  ovum 
into  separate  cells,  but  only  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  proto- 
plasm, which  produces,  indeed,  the  so-called  cellular  arrangement, 
and  an  appearance  only  of  separate  cells.  But  there  still  remain 
to  be  mentioned  those  small  eggs  in  which  the  amount  of  yolk 
is  inconsiderable,  and  in  which  division  of'the  nuclei  does  appear 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  into  separate  unconnected  cells — ova  of  many 
Annelida,  Molluscs,  Echinoderma,  &c.,  and  of  Mammalia 
amongst  Vertebrata.  In  the  case  of  these  also  (G.  F.  Andrews, 
Zool  Bulletin,  ii.,  1898)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  apparently 
separate  spheres  are  connected  by  a  number  of  fine  ana^omosing 
threads  of  a  hyaline  protoplasm,  which  are  n6t  easy  to  detect 
and  are  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reagents.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  divisions  of  the  nudei  in  deavage  are  in 
no  case  accompanied  by  complete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  and  the  organism  in  the  deavage  stage  is  a  continuous 
whole,  as  it  is  in  all  the  other  stages  of  its  existence. 

Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  effects  of  dividing  the  embryo  during  its  cleavage, 
and  of  destroying  certain  portions  of  it.  These  experi-  g^^^^  . 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  testing  the  JJIJ^ 
view^  held  by  some  authorities,  that  certain  segments 
are  already  set  apart  in  deavage  to  give  rise  to  certain  adult 
organs,  so  that  if  they  were  destroyed  the  organs  in  question  could 
not  be  developed.  The  results  obtained  have  not  borne  out  this 
view.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been 
different  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  separatiqn  was 
effected  and  the- conditions  under  which  the  experiment  was 
carried  out.  If  the  experiment  be  made  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage,  each  part,  if  not  too  small,  will  develop  into  a  normal, 
though  small,  embryo.  In  some  cases  the  embryo  remained 
imperfect  for  a  certain  time  after  the  experiment,  but  the  loss 
is  eventually  made  good  by  regeneration.  (For  a  summary  of 
the  work  done  on  this  subject  see  R.  S.  Bergh,  Zo<A.  CentralblaU, 
vii.,  1900,  p.  I.) 

The  end  of  cleavage  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  organs.  The  first  differentiation  is  the 
formation  of  the  layers.  These  are  three  in  number,  _  . 
being  called  respectively  the  ectoderm,  endodcrm  and  ou^y^ 
mesoderm,  or,  in  embryos  in  which  at  their  first 
appearance  they  lie  like  sheets  one  above  the  other,  the 
epiblast,  hypoblast  and  mesoblast.  The  layers  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  primary  organs,  and  thdr  importance  lies  in  th^ 
fact  that  tbcy  arc  supposed  to  be  generally  homologous  through- 
out the  series  of  the  Mctazoa.    This  view,  which  is  based  partly 
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on  their  origin  and  partly  on  their  fate,  had  great  influence  on 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  igth  century,  for  the  homology  of  the  layers  being  ad- 
mitted, they  afforded  a  kind  of  final  court  of  appealin determining 
questions  of  doubtful  homologies  between  adult  organs.  Great 
importance  was  therefore  attached  to  them  by  embryologists, 
and  both  their  mode  of  development  and  the  part  which  they  play 
in  forming  the  adult  <»gans  were  exammed  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  all  the  layers  to  be  established  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  general  rule  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  which 
may  be  called  the  primary  layers,  come  first,  and  later  the 
mesoderm  is  developed  from  one  or  other  of  them.  There  are 
two  main  methods  in  which  the  first  two  are  differentiated — 
invagination  and  delamination.  The  former  is  generally  found 
in  small  eggs,  in  which  the  embryo  at  the  close  of  deavage 
assumes  the  form  of  a  sphere,  having  a  fluid  or  gelatinous 
material  in  its  centre,  and  bounded  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of 
protf^lasm,  in  which  all  the  nuclei  are  contained.  Such  a  q>here 
is  odled  a  blastosphere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  spherical 
mass  of  protoplasm,  of  which  the  central  portion  is  so  much 
vacuolated  that  it  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  fluid.  The  central 
part  of  the  blastosphere  is  called  the  segmentation  cavity  or 
blastocoeL  The  blutosphere  soon  gives  rise,  by  the  invagination 
of  one  part  of  its  wall  upon  the  other,  and  a  consequent  ob- 
literation of  the  segmentation  cavity,  to  a  double-walled  cup 
with  a  wide  opening,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  narrowed 
to  a  small  pore.  This  cup-stage  is  called  the  gastrula  stage; 
the  outer  indl  of  the  gastrula.  is  the  ectoderm,  and  its  inner 
the  endoderm;  while  its  cavity  is  the  enteron,  and  the  opening 
to  the  ezt^or  the  blastopore.  Origin  of  the  primary  kyers 
by  delamination  occurs  universally  in  eggs  with  large  yolks 
(Cephalopoda  and  many  Vertebrata),  and  occasionally  in  others. 
In  it  deavage  gives  rise  to  a  solid  mass,  which  divides  by  de- 
lamination into  two  layers,  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  •  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  of  them  the  endoderm  at  its  first 
origin  shows  the  relations  which  it  possesses  in  the  adult,  namdy, 
of  forming  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  enteric  space,  whereas  in  the 
SMond  method  the  endoderm  is  at  first  a  solid  mass,  in  which 
the  enteric  space  makes  its  appearance  later  by  excavation. 
In  the  delaminate  method  the  enteric  space  is  at  first  without  a 
blastopore,  and  sometimes  it  never  acquires  this  opening,  but  a 
blastopore  is  frequently  formed,  and  the  two-layered  gastrula 
stage  is  reached,  though  by  a  very  different  route  from  that  taken 
in  the  formation  of  the  invaginate  gastrula.  According  to  the 
layer-theory,  these  two  layers  are  homologous  throughout  the 
series  of  Metasoa;  their  limits  can  always  be  accurately  defined, 
they  give  rise  to  the  same  organs'  in  all  cases,  and  the  adult 
organs  (exduding  the  mesodermal  organs)  can  be  traced  back  to 
one  or  other  of  them  with  absolute  precision.  Thus  the  ectoderm 
gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  to  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
lining  of  the  stomodaeum  and  proctodaeum,  if  such  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  present.  The  endoderm,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  rise  to  the  lining  of  the  enteron,  and  of  the  glands 
which  open  into  it. 

So  far  as  these  two  layers  are  concerned,  and  exduding 
the  mesoderm,  it  would  appear  that  the  layer-theory  does  apply 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  Mctaxoa. 
But  even  here,  when  the  actual  facts  are  dosdy  scanned,  there 
are  found  to  be  difficulties,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
theory  may  not  perhaps  be  such  an  infallible  guide  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight.  '  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  case  of  the 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  differentiation  of  the  segmented  ovum 
b  not  into  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  the  case  of  the  sponges, 
the  most  important  of  these  difficulties  concern  the  stomodaeum 
and  proctodaeum.  The  best  case  to  examine  is  that  of  Peripatus 
capensis,  in  which  the  blastopore  is  at  first  a  long  slit,  and  i^ves 
rise  to  both  the  mouth  and  the  anus  of  the  adult.  Here  there  is 
always  found  at  the  lips  of  the  blastopore,  and  extending  for  a 
short  distance  inwards  as  enteric  lining,  a  certain  amount  of 
tissue,  which  by  its  characters  must  be  regarded  as  ectoderm. 
Now,  in  the  dosure  of  the  blastopore  between  the  mouth  and 


anus,  this  tissue,  which  at  the  mouth  and  anus  develops  into  the 
lining  of  the  stomodaeum  and  proctodaeum,  is  left  inside,  and 
actuidly  gives  rise  to  the  median  ventral  epithelium  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Hence  the  development  of  Peripatus  capensis 
suggests  the  condusion,  if  we  strictly  apply  the  layer-theoxy, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  true  mcsenteron  is  lined  by 
ectoderm,  and  is  not  homologous  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  mesenteron  of  other  animals — a  conclusion  which  will  on 
all  hands  be  admitted  to  be  absurd.  The  difficulties  in  the 
application  of  the  layer-theory  become  vastly  greater  when  the 
origin  and  fate  of  the  mesoderm  is  considered.  The 
mesoderm  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
organs  which  are  derived  from  it,  much  the  most  important 
of  the  three  layers.  It  generally  arises  later  than  the  others, 
and  in  its  very  origin  presents  difficulties  to  the  theory,  which 
are  much  increased  when  we  consider  its  history.  It  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  devdoped  from  the  endoderm,  either  as 
hollow  outgrowths  containing  prolongations  of  the  enteric 
cavity,  which  become  the  coelom,  or  as  solid  proliferations. 
But  in  some  groups  the  mesoderm  is  actually  laid  down  In 
deavage,  and  is  present  at  the  end  of  that  process.  In  others 
it  is  entirdy  derived  fh>m  the  ectoderm  {Peripatus  capensis). 
In  yet  others  it  is  partly  derived  from  endoderm  and  partly  from 
ectoderm  (primitive  streak  of  amniotic  Vertebrates).  Finally, 
in  whatever  manner  the  first  rudiments  are  developed,  it  fre- 
quently receives  considerable  reinforcements  from  one  of  the 
primary  layers.  For  instance,  the  structure  known  as  the 
nerve  crest  of  the  vertebrate  embryo  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  exdusivdy  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  ganglia,  but  contributes  largdy  to  the  mesoderm  of 
the  axial  region  of  the  body.  This  is  particularly  dearly  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  Elasmobranch 
and  probably  of  other  vertebrate  embryos,  where  all  the  meso- 
derm present  is  derived  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  neural  crest 
{Quart.  J  own,  Mic.  Science^  xxxvii.  p.  92). 

The  layer-theory,  then,  will  not  bear  critical  examination. 
It  is  clear,  both  from  their  origin  and  histor}%  that  the  layers  or 
masses  of  cells  called  ectoderm,  endoderm  and  mesoderm  have 
not  the  same  value  in  different  animals;  indeed,  it  is  misleading 
to  speak  of  three  layers.  At  the  most  we  can  only  speak  of  two, 
for  the  mesoderm  is  formed  after  the  others,  has  a  composite 
origin^  and  has  no  more  daim  to  be  considered  an  embryonic 
layer  than  has  the  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
which  in  some  animals,  indeed,  appears  as  soon  as  the  mesoderm. 
Arguments  as  to  homology,  based  on  derivation  or  non-derivatioa 
from  the  same  embryonic  layer,  have  Uierefore  in  themsdves 
but  little  value. 

,It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  reproductive  cells  aVe 
marked  off  at  a  very  early  stasc  of  the  development  {Satitta^  certain 
Crustacea, . 
(T.  Boveri, 

cells  are  set  apart  alter  tne  nnt  cleavag;e, 
bv  certain  peculiarities  of  their  nuclei  into  the  aduft  leproductive 
gfanda. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  mesoderm  is  a  composite 
tissue.  This  fact  is  frequently  conspicuous  at  its  first  establishment* 
In  many  Coeloinata  it  is  present  under  two  forms  from  j. 
the  beginning.  One  of  these  is  epithelial  in  character,  |. 
while  the  other  has  the  form  of  a  network  of  protoplasm,  ^ 
with  nuclei  at  the  nodes.  The  former  is  called  simply  epithelial 
mesoderm,  the  latter  mesenchYme.  Sometimes  tne  epithelial 
mesoderm  b  the  firet  formed,  ana  what  little  mesenchyme  there  is 
is  developed  from  it  {Ampkioxus,  BalanoglassuSt  &c.).  Sometimes 
the  mesenchyme  is  the  first  to  arise,  the  epithelial  mesoderm  devdop- 
iag  from  it  (most,  if  not  all.  Vertebrates).  Finally,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  these  two  kinds  of  tissue  arise  separatdy  from  one  or 
other  of  the  primary  layers  (Echinodcrmata).  As  already  hinted,  in 
Balanoglossus  and  Ampkioxus  tlie  whole  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  body 
is  at  first  in  an  epithelial  condition,  bdng  developed  as  an  outgrowtn 
of  the  gut-wall.  In  Peripatus  capensiS  also,  and  possibly  in  other 
Arthropods,  it  has  at  first  an  intermediate  form,  bein^  derived  from  a 
primitive  streak  and  not  from  the  gut-wall,  but  it  rapidiv  assumes  an 
epithelial  structure,  from  which  all  the  mesodermal  tissues  are 
developed.  In  Annelids  the  bulk  of  the  mesoderm  has  at  first  a 
modified  epithelial  form  similar  to  that  of  Arthropods,  but  it  is 
formed,  not  from  a  primitive  streak,  but  from  some  peculiar  cells 
produced  in  clcavas[c,  called  pole-cells.  In  Annelids  with  trocho- 
sphere  larvae  a  certain  amount  of  mesenchyme  is  formed  at  mn  eariier 
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long  slit  along  tbe  ventral  surface  before  disappearing.  In 
MoUuBCa  it>  late  prewals  the  xmie  variations  as  in  Annelida. 
Now  In  tbese  group)  no  mologist  would  deny  the  homology  of 
Ihe  mouth  and  anus  in  tbe  diSercnl  forms,  and  yet  how  very 
dillerent  is  their  history  even  in  dosely  allied  animab.  How 
ut  these  apparently  diverse  facts  to  be  reconciled  ?  Theonly 
salisfactoiy  explanation  which  has  been  offered  (Sedgwick, 
Quart.  J,  Hit.  SciOKc,  adv.,  1S&4,  p.  43)  Ii  that  the  hhittopott 
is  bomologou)  in  all  the  groups  mentioned,  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  original  single  opening  into  the  enteric  cavity, 
such  a>  at  ptoent  duULCterim  the  Coelententa.  From  it  Ihe 
mouth  ud  anus  have  been  derived,  as  is  indicated  by  Its  hiiioiy 
in  PirifBlm  m^nuii.  and  by  tbe  Tiriabiiity  in  its  behaviour 
in  doaely  allied  forma;  such  variability  in  ila  subsequent 
history  b  due  to  its  >pedaliv>>loo  u  *  larval  organ,  as  a  result 
oi  which  it  has  loit  ill  tapadtylo  givense  to  both  mouth  and 
anus,  and  tomelima  to  either. 

That  Ihe  blastopore  doca  become  speefaLJsed  as  a  Urvat  organ  la 
obvious  in  those  caia  id  which  il  bccoma  miuTormed  into  the 
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ipal  aim  of  ibe  form  of  embryoii 
[FvE  will  be  adduced  laler  on.     la  Hi 


w  SonBM  li-f.  Newl.  Ltpiioairnt,  Ac.)  Ibc  very  hindenvott 
the  lUl-likc  blaitopon  lemaiiu  pcunanently  open  ai  Ibe  as 
am  lufh  cajH  it  can  lie  ahnwa  that  the  oeurcntenc  apertun 
topon  just 
it'^nd-i 


is  b  clwT™ 


o  ihifled  on  to  the  venlial 


cii,,  1900),  in  Etasmobnnchu,  and  in  Amntota  (p 


iwi  iba  portions  n  uw  mc 

te  anus  completelv  atroph) 

niofl  of  the  hind  end  of  lb 

id  ainphy  of  ihe  portion  01 IM  max 

,  b  a  hi^y  important  pbenomaon,  1 

[llbeagaincalln  when  the  relation  oil ' 


nopore,  is  at  fint  contained  within 

d  behind  by  the  medullaiy  folds, 

uUan  Dlate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
B«r  tliia  nblion  b  Uat.    This  ei- 


■OS 


jlogiita  that  the  rnojth  of  Ihe  Verlcbrala  is  not  honiola|oue  wilh 
■  mouth  oi  luch  groups  as  the  Annelida,  Arlhropoda  and  Mollusca. 
It.  ai  has  been  nplained  above,  in  face  of  Ihe  ennordinary 

liability  In  Ihe  history  of  the  mouth  a"-' '"  ■"■ 

s  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  1 

ilniy.  there  are  distinct  leasona  for  thinking  thai 

luthisadetivateaftbeblastopan.    In  the  firs  pl_. 

inchu  (Sedgwicli.  Aurt.  7«ni.  Uic  Sci.  miu..  1691,  p  jn), 
il  in  a  less  conipicuous  form  in  other  vertebrate  groups,  ibe 
luih  has  at  Grat  a  alii-like  form,  cxlending  from  tbe  anterior 
■  '  rni  iTie  ventral  surface  of 
i-like  nidimcDt,  ircalling 

-  derived  from  a  ponim 
DTe,  which  has  becone 
and  has  lost  iti  original 
relation  10  Ihr  nerve  rudimenl,  am  nas  unHDiibiedly  happened  with 
the  poileriDtf  pan,  which  peniitaaa  Itv  anils. 

Of  the  other  organi  which  develop  from  the  two  primaty 
layers  it  b  only  possible  to  notice  here  the  central  nervous 
tyiiem.  This  in  sJmosl  all  animals  develops  from  the  -^-i-, 
eciodenn.  In  Cephalopoda  among  Mollujca— the  ^^^ 
development  of  which  is  remarkable  from  tbe  almost  ,_  bim 
complete  absence  of  features  which  ue  suppeaed  to 
have  an  ancestral  significance — and  in  one  or  two  other  forms, 
Il  lui  been  Mud  lo  devdoii  from  tbe  mcsodermi  but  apart  Iron 
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aadinibegrsupiHbavcDieniiDnei),  rmmdy,  Annelidi,  MoLluwi, 
Arthropoda  and  VcnebMU,  and  ptobably  olhen,  (tom  th* 
tdoierm  al  the  blasioporal  lurfice  of  the  body.  This  lurtice 
generally  becomes  the  ventral  surface,  but  in  Vcnebrata  it 
becama  the  .donal.    These  thickened  tracts  oC  cctodenn  in 


the  blailopotc.     Thia  nlatton 


e  Moll 


letained  in   the  adult 


in  IroDl  of  tht  mouth;  in  othc 
demoDstrftlcd,  but  It  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venebrata  just 
referred  to,  always  be  inferred;  only,  in  the  Invertebrate  groupa 
(lie  pan  of  the  ncive  tudiment  wbich  has  to  be  inferred  is  the 
potterior  pan  behind  the  blastopore,  whereas  in  Vertebiata 
it  b  the  anierioc  pan,  namely,  that  in  fisnl  ol  the  blastapoiii 
usumini  thai  the  mouth  ii  >.  blaitoporal  derivate. 

in  the  Echinodennata.  Entenpoeusta  and  one  or  two  other 
vroupt,  it  li  not  poetJbEc,  in  the  pmenl  state  ol  knowledge,  to 
bring  the  mouth  into  reJatidD  with  the  bfastapore,  nor  can  (he 
blastopore  be  shown. to  be  a  perforallon  at  the  neunt  suriace.  For 
the  Ecfainoderms,  at  any  ntt,  this  fact  loses  some  of  the  imponance 

ftaniaalion  otf  theadult  and  the  sharp  contrast  wh4chei4»te  between 

nervous  system  remains  throughout  life  as  pait  of  the  outer  epi- 
dermis, but  aaa  general  rule  it  becomes  separated  from  the  epiderm  la 

separation  is  clTect&t  varies  according  lo  the  form  and  stmcturT  of 
Ihc  central  nervous  system,  in  the  Vertehrata.  in  wjuch  this  organ 
has  the  form  of  a  tube  extending  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
body.  It  arises  as  a  groove  of  the  medullary  plate,  which  becomes 
coniiricled  ioto  a  canal.  The  wall  of  this  canal  coosisu  of  ectoderm, 
whichat  an  carUer  stage  formed  part  of  the  outer  surface  ef  the  body, 
but  which  after  invagination  thickens,  to  give  rise  lo  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  canal  and  to  the  nervous  tissue  which  fccms  the  bulk  of 
.1. 1  „,|i     ff^g  [,£,  y„,  [^j  blaatopore  remalr- --- 


hind  er 


>llhe 


pectilisr  itlatlon  which  irwayi  oliis  in  the  embryo  between  the 
hind  end  of'the  neutal  and  afimentary  canala.  Thia  conunuoication 
■wlween  the  hind  end  o(  the  neural  lube  and  the  gut  Is  one  of  the 
nou  lemiikable  and  constint  features  of  the  Vertebrate  embryo. 
\h  has  been  pcqnted  out,  it  is  not  altogether  unintelKgihIe  when  we 
emgmber  the  relation  ol  the  bhstopoiT  to  (he  medullary  plate 
■f  the  earlier  aiageg  but  lo  give  a  ecmjdete  explanation  of  ii  ii.  arwl 
irob^bly  alwivs  will  be,  imprnsible.     It  ia  no  doubt 


dulls  ty 


blaMtcrpoTT  is  enclosed  by  the' 
probubly  persists  as  the  anua, 

The  same  may  be 


1S87)- 


of  Pclrnmfwi  (A.  E.  Shipley,  Quarl.  Jimm.  Hit.  Sii. 


The  nerve  (ube  of  the  Vertebrauat 


in  early  stage  of  the 
I  III  aiixtior  portion,  in  such 
IT  end,  which  is  represented 
^~ —  m  ine  aauii  oy  tne  jntundibulum,  comes  10  praiect 
Orniv.  backwards  beneath  the  mid-brain.  This  bOKt.  wliich 
la  called  the  cranial  flexure,  ukes  ^ace  through  the  nid-brain. 
so  (hat  the  hind-brain  is  unaltecled  by  it.    The  ciainal^  flexi 


n:  the  I 


nd  of  (he  n 


it.  'm^vcJ,  1( 'Iff"  u  even' mC" 


obllqu 


,., . ..^ jndofthe  nerve 

~'ie  later  wages  by  (he  eiiia- 
undergo),  it  alio  affected  by 

tion'ol  the  anterior  gitlsliis 


aaiiifaciory  expianadon  h«a  ever  been  oflcrvd  of  (he  cranial  Hciure. 
Ii  ii  found  in  all  Ver(ebra(et.  and  ia  effected  at  an  early  ilage  of 
the  deveUHniMn(.  In  the  kler  stages  and  in  the  aduh  it  (taies  10 
be  noticeable,  OB  account  ol  an  alteration  of  Ihsrebdvcsim  of  p^ni 
Sdue  almost  entiivly  to  the  enormous  growth 
?,  which  b  an  outgrowth  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
ion  af  It*  anterior  end.  The  anterior  end  of 
IS  relatively  small  throughout  hie  aa  the  in- 
ind  (he  ignetioa  o(  (hia  pact  of  the  fon-biain  with  the 
so  largely  developed,  aa  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebrurn. 

is  morpholo^cslly  the  first  1 


rcbratn  iui 
re-braln  rei., 
ulun,  and  (h 


rtofphologicaUy  the 
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alofical  anterior  end  of  (ha 


which  is  la  ce 


■ct  with  (he  pitulury  body.  While  on  Ihe  aul^l  of  (he  cranial 
eiure,  it  may  he  painted  out  (ha(  there  laa  sliaUar  downward  arva 
I  the  hind  eiul  of  Ihe  nervous  axis,  a^ch  kada  into  (he  Mnd  end 
I  the  enteron.  If  it  be  supposed  lliat  originally  (hen  was  a  com- 
lunrca      n        ween         m  „     .    ^"J^  ^jPJj"^j3Jl'^,||_j^'j|||^^„^ 


—laioo 


K  result,  namely. 'of  placir^  tb 


1U  and  the  Tunicata  the  earhi  development  of  ilw 
lua  ayaiem  ia  very  much  like  that  of  the  Vertebrata, 
Btages  are  simpler,  being  without  (he  cran^ 
1  are  renuckahfe  for  (he  fact  Ihal  the  ncrvo 

rl  hollow,  becomea  quite  solid  in  the  adult. 


. InlUm^ 

bular.  Ih*  canal 


I,  the  tuba  being  a  ercondary  acquiaiii 
le  VenebrauTrcIeouci,  LifidoiUtt,  »c. 


:Tons  of  ecIAlerffl,  whii;h  eventually  diaappear  at  the 
end  of  Ihe  body  (A.  Kawalevsky,  Ani^  U<a.  Hul.  Not. 
'-  itbology,^'  vol.  U.    In  PtripaiMi:  the  orebtal  ganglia 


tETmbml 


hi  ('CTSd'tii 


I  inc  aun  and  peiiH  as  two  hollow  api 
3f  the  cerebral  ganglia.  In  other  Artfan: 
fitf:  in  ■  similar  way,  but  Ihe  Invagina 
In  Kemertinea  the  cerebral  ganglia  CO 


rvoua  system  ariaes  by  the  invagina! 


It  alwayt  de- 


All  hough  the  central  pel 
veloped  Ironi  the  ectoderm 

be  said  of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunlu.  These  aiiuctuica 
arise  from  Ihe  racsoblastic  reticulum  already  described  ;■**'"' 
(Sedgwick,  Own.  Joun.  Uic.  Sci.  uxvii.  gi).  Inaj-  J^^ 
much  «a  this  reticulum  ia  perfectly  continuous  with 
the  precisely  similar  though  denser  tissue  in  the  ectoderm 
and  endodcim,  it  may  well  be  that  a  portion  of  the  nerve 
trunks  should  be  described  as  being  ectodermal  and  endo- 
dermal  in  origin,  though  Ihe  hulk  of  them  are  undoubledly 

aa  mesoblastic    But,  however  that  may  be,  the  tissue  fron 
which  the  great  nerve  tnmks  are  developed  is  continuous  on  all 
sides  with  a  similar  tissue  which  pervade*  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  in  which  the  nuclei  of  these  oi^n*  are  contained. 
In  the  early  atagea  of  development  this  tissue  is  v«ry  snarae  "^ 

not  easily aeen-    ItwouWapoear.i-'— '  •'—'■'--' -■.■ 

teiture  and  readily  destroyed  by  re. — 
the  layer*  of  the  Vertebrate  embryo  ar 
being  quite  isolated  fron "■""  " 

stages  from  the  surrounding  dstua     In'ieailty  l> 
connected  (ogc(her  by  this  delicate  tissue — in  a  sparse  I 
— mkic\  nnt  oniv  *x(ends  be(ween  them,  but  also  in  a  oenaer  ano 
pervades  them.    In  the  germinal  layers  (hem- 


that  it  is  of  a<..,  

ItistorlhitreiKnthal 
are  commonly  represented  as 
,  and  ihal  Ihe  medullary  canal 
implelely  isolated  at ~ 


-,>>??.?.' 


tlopt'WJ,'" 


isarj. __ 

in  the  Vertebrate  embryo,  in  the  spUnchmc  and  somalle  lay^m  of 
mesoderm  of  the  same  embryo,  and  in  the  developing  nerve  corda  uf 
the  I'trifoliu  embrvo,  the  niKlei  are  at  first  so  densely  crowded 
together  thai  It  is  almost  impos^blc  to  see  the  proloplasmle  frame- 
work in  which  ibey  rat.  but  as  devdopment  proceeds  this  extia- 
nudear  tissue  becomes  more  laigdy  devrioped,  and  (he  ni  '*''  ~  ' 


nerve  cords  of  the  i'm^uTembryo,  it  constitutes  th 
of  the  developirig  nen j -■--»■ 1._  .-■_....  _ 

Biph  of  the  Devet 


in  the  mesoblastic  tissue  out^de.  whei 


rpk.  Lai.  afllu 
relatively  ocnse  (ealu 


>e  becomes  more  coasf^uous  (Sedgwkk.  "  Mi 
Flopment  of  PtripaHa  cattmiu;'  SOMa  frwm 
f/niHrlify  iif  C^mMtfge,  fv.,  iMg,  p.  I  Jl),  it  fe 

[01  the  nieaoblastic  reticulum;  ancf  connecting 


te  strands  of  this  lii 


ingthe 
of  the 
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in  the  direction  of  the  cord.  This  btter  structure  is  an  incipient 
nerve  trunk.  It  can  be  traced  outwards  into  the  mesoblastic  reti- 
culum,  from  the  strands  of  which  it  is  indeed  developed,  and  with 
which  it  is  continuous  not  only  at  its  free  end,  but  also  along  its 
whole  course.     In  this  way  the  nerve  trunks  are  developed — by  a 


especially  in  their  conical  parts^ 
of  the  nerve  sheath,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ganglia,  of 
nerve  cells.  From  this  account  of  the  early  development  of  the 
nerves,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  in  their  origin  continuous  with 
all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  with  that  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  with  that  which  becomes  transformed  into  muscular 
tissue  and  connective  and  epithelial  tissues.  All  these  tissues  arc 
developed  from  the  general  reticulum,  which  in  the  young  embryo 
can  be  seen  to  pervade  the  whole  body,  not  being  confined  to  the 
mesoderm,  but  extending  between  the  nuclei  of  the  ectoderm  and 
cndoderm,  and  forming  the  extra-nuclear,  8o<allcd  cellular,  proto- 
I^siA  of  those  layers.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remarked  that  m  the 
stares  of  the  embryo  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  the  so-called 
cellular  constitution  of  the  tissues,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of 
the  older  embryo  and  adult,  has  not  been  arrived  at.  It  is  true, 
indications  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier-formed  ciMthclia, 
but  of  nerve  cells,  muscular  cells,  and  many  kinds  of  gland  cells  no 
distinct  signs  are  yet  visible.  This  remark  particularly  applies 
to  nerve  ccJis,  which  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  much  later 
stage — not,  indeed,  until  some  time  after  the  principal  nerve  trunks 
and  gang Ka  are  indicted  as  tracts  of  pale  nbrous  substance  and 
aqnregations  of  nucla  respectively. 

The  embryos  of  Elasmobranch»— particulariy  of  SeyUium — are 
the  best  objects  in  which  to  study  the  devdopment  of  nerves.  In 
many  embryos  it  b  difficult  to  make  out  what  happens,  because 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  remam  so  dose  together  that  the 
process  a  obscured,  and  the  loosening  of  the  mesoblastic  nuclei  is 
deferred  until  after  the  nerves  have  beeun  to  be  differentiated. 
The  process  may  also  be  traced  in  the  emoryos  of  Peripatus,  where 
the  main  features  are  essentially  similar  to  those  above  described 
{op.  di.  p.  131).  The  development  of  the  motor  nerves  has  been 
worked  out  in  Lepidotiren  by  J.  Graham  Kerr  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of 
Eiiubmrgh,  41,  1904.  p.  119). 

To  sum  up,  the  development  of  nerves  is  not,  as  has  been 
recently  urged,  an  outgrowth  of  cell  processes  from  certain  cells, 
but  is  a  differentiation  of  a  substance  which  was  already  in 
position,  and  from  which  all  other  organs  of  the  body  have  been 
and  aie  developed.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  young  nerve 
tracts  can  be  seen  sooner  near  the  central  organ  than  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  fact, 
since  it  is  not  constantly  observed.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  third  nerve  of  ScyUium  the  differentiation  appears  to  take 
place  earliest  near  the  dUary  ganglion,  and  to  proceed  from  that 
point  to  the  base  di  the  mid-brain. 

There  are  two  main  methods  in  which  new  organs  are  de- 
veloped. In  the  one,  which  indicates  the  possibility  of  physio- 
logical continuity,  the  organ  arises  by  the  direct 
modification  of  a  portion  of  a  pre-existing  organ; 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  Vertebrata 
from  a  groove  in  the  embryonic  ectoderm  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  method.  In  the  other  method  there  is  no 
continuity  which  can  be  in  any  way  interpreted  as  physiological; 
a  centre  of  growth  appears  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  embryo, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  tissue  which  gradually  shapes  itself 
into  the  required  organ.  The  development  of  the  central  ntfrvous 
system  in  Tdeostcans  and  in  other  similar  exceptional  cases 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  second  plan.  Such  a 
centre  of  growth  is  frequently  called  a  blastema,  and  con^ts  of  a 
mass  of  dbsely  packed  nudd  which  have  arisen  by  the  growth- 
activity  of  the  nuclei  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  codom,  an 
organ  which  is  found  in  the  so-called  coelomate  animals,  and 
which  in  the  adult  is  usually  divided  up  more  or  less  completely 
into  three  parts,  namely,  body-cavity,  renal  organs,  generative 
glands,  presents  in  different  animals  both  these  methods  of 
development.  In  certain  animals  it  develops  by  the  direct 
modification  of  a  part  of  the  primitive  enteron,  while  in  others  it 
axjses  by  the  gradual  shaping  of  a  mass  of  tissue  which  consists 
of  a  compact  mass  of  nudei  derived  by  nudear  proliferation 
Irom  one  or  more  (A  the  pre-existing  tissues  of  the  body.  Inas- 
much as  the  first  rudiment  of  the  codom  nearly  always  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  stage,  when  the  ectoderm  and  cndoderm 
are  almost  the  only  tissues  present,  and  as  it  then  bulks  relatively 


very  large  and  frequently  contains  within  itself  the  potential 
centres  of  growth  of  other  organs,  t.g.  mescnchjonal  organs  (see 
above),  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  embryologists  as  being  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  so-called  mesodermal  organs  of  the  body, 
and  has  been  dignified  with  the  somewhat  mysterious  rank 
which  attaches  to  the  conception  of  a  germinal  lajrcr.  Its 
prominence  and  importance  at  an  early  stage  led  embryologists, 
as  has  already  been  explained,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  although 
some  of  the  centres  of  growth  for  the  formation  of  other  non- 
codomic  mesodermal  organs  and  tissues  may  be  contained 
within  it,  all  are  not  so  contained,  and  that  there  are  centres  of 
mesodermal  growth  still  left  in  the  ectoderm  and  cndoderm 
after  its  establishment.  If  these  considerations,  and  others  like 
them,  are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  conception 
implied  by  the  word  mesoderm  has  no  objective  existence,  that 
the  tissue  of  the  embryo  called  mesoderm,  though  sometimes 
mainly  the  rudiment  of  the  codom,  is  often  much  more  than  this, 
and  contains  within  itself  the  rudiment  of  many,  sometimes  of  all, 
of  the  organs  appertaining  to  the  mesenchyme.  In  thus  con- 
taining within  itself  the  potential  centres  of  growth  of  other 
organs  and  tissues  which  are  commonly  ranked  as  mcsodermaf, 
it  is  not  different  from  the  rudiments  of  the  two  other  organs 
already  formed,  namdy,  the  ectoderm  and  cndoderm;  for  these 
contain  within  themselves  centres  of  growth  for  the  production 
of  so-called  mesodermal  tissues,  as  witness  the  nerve-crest  of 
Vertebrata,  the  growing-point  of  the  proncphric  duct,  and  the 
formation  of  blood-vessels  from  the  hypoblast  described  for  some 
members  of  the  same  group. 

In  Echinodcrmata,  Ampkioxus,  Entcropneiiista,  and  a  few 
other  groups,  the  coclom  develops  from  a  portion  or  portions  of 
the  primitive  eotcron,  which  eventually  becomes  separated  from 
the  rest  and  forms  a  variable  number  of  cl(»ed  sacs  lying  between 
the  gut  and  the  ectoderm.  The  number  of  these  sacs  varies  in 
different  animals,  but  the  evidence  at  present  available  seems 
to  show  that  the  maximtmi  number  is  five — an  unpaired  one  in 
front  and  two  pairs  behind — and,  further,  that  if  a  less  ntmiber 
of  sacs  is  acttially  separated  from  the  enteron,  the  rule  is  for  these 
sacs  so  to  divide  up  that  they  give  rise  to  five  sacs  arranged  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  Enteropneusta  present  us  with  the 
dearest  case  of  the  separation  of  five  sacs  from  the  primitive 
enteron  (W.  Bateson,  Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Set.  xxiv.,  1884).  In 
Ampkioxus,  according  to  the  imi>ortant  researches  of  E.  W. 
MacBride  {QtiarL  Joum.  Mic.  Sci.  xl.  589),  it  appears  that  a 
similar  process  occurs,  though  it  is'complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  sacs  of  the  posterior  pair  become  divided  up  at  an  early 
stage  into  many  pairs.  In  Phoronis  there  are  indications  of  the 
same  phenomenon  (A.  T.  Mastcrman,  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Sci. 
xliii.  375).  In  the  Chaetognatha  a  single  sac  only  is  separated 
from  the  enteron,  but  soon  becomes  divided  up.  In  the  Brachio- 
poda  one  pair  of  sacs  is  separated  from  the  enteron,  but  our 
knowledge  of  their  btcr  history  is  not  suffident  to  enable  us  to 
say  whether  they  divide  up  into  the  typically  arranged  five  sacs. 
In  Echinodcrmata  the  number  of  sacs  separated  from  the  enteron 
varies  from  one  to  three;  but  though  the  history  of  these  shows 
considerable  differences,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
typical  final  arrangement  is  one  impaired  and  two  paired  sacs. 
But  however  many  sacs  may  arise  from  the  primitive  enteron, 
and  however  these  sacs  may  ultimately  divide  up  and  arrange 
themsdves,  the  important  i>oint  of  development  common  to  all 
these  animals,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  is  that  the 
codom  is  a  direct  differentiation  of  a  portion  of  the  enteron. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Codomata  the  codomic  rudiment  docs 
not  arise  by  the  simple  differentiation  of  a  pre-existing  organ, 
and  there  is  considerable  variation  in  its  method  of  formation. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  to  arise  by  the  differentiation 
of  a  blastema  (see  above),  which  devdops  at  an  early  stage  as  a 
nuclear  proliferation  from  one  or  more  growth-centres  in  one  or 
both  of  the  primary  layers.  It  appears  in  this  tissue  as  a  sac 
or  as  a  scries  of  sacs,  which  become  transformed  into  the  body- 
cavity  (except  in  the  Arthropods),  into  the  renal  organs  (with 
the  possible  exception,  again,  of  some  Arthropoda),  and  into  the 
reproductive  glands.    In  metamerically  segmented  animals  the 
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appearance  of  the  cavities  of  these  sacs  is  synchronous  with, 
and  indeed  detennines,  the  appearance  of  mctamcric  segmenta- 
tion. In  all  segmented  animals  in  which  the  mesoderm  (coclomic 
rudiment)  appears  as  a  continuous  sheet  or  band  of  tissue  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  the  coelomic  cavity  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance not  as  a  continuous  space  on  each  side,  which  later  becomes 
divided  up  into  the  structures  called  mesoblastic  somites,  but 
as  a  series  of  paired  spaces  round  which  the  coelomic  tissue 
arranges  itself  in  an  epithelial  nuuiner.  In  the  Vertebrata,  it  is 
true,  the  ventral  portion  of  the  coelom  appears  at  first  as  a 
continuous  spaa;,  at  any  rate  behind  the  region  of  the  two 
anterior  pairs  of  somites,  but  in  the  dorsal  portion  the  coclomic 
cavity  is  developed  in  the  usual  way,  the  coelomic  tissue  becoming 
transformed  into  the  muscle  plates  and  rudimentary  renal 
tubules  of  the  later  stages.  With  regard  to  this  ventral  portion 
of  the  coelom  in  Vertebrata,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cavity 
in  it  never  becomes  divided  up,  but  always  remains  continuous, 
forming  the  perivisceral  portion  of  the  coelom.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  development  of  the  Verte- 
brate coelom,  as  compared  with  that  of  Amphioxus  and  other 
segmented  animals,  is  that  the  segmented  stage  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  coelom  is  omitted.  This  explanation  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  even  in  animals  in  which  the 
coelom  is  at  its  first  appearance  wholly  segmented,  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  the  adult  the  perivisceral  portion  of  it  is  un- 
scgmentcd,  Le.  it  loses  during  development  the  segmentation 
which  it  at  first  possesses.  This  happens  in  many  AnneUda  and 
in  Amphioxus.  The  lesson,  then,  which  the  early  history  of  the 
coelom  in  segmented  animals  teaches  is,  that  however  the 
coclomic  cavity  first  makes  its  appearance,  whether  by  evagina- 
tions  from  the  primitive  cnteron,  or  by  the  hollowing  out  of  a 
solid  blastema-like  tissue  which  has  developed  from  one  or  both 
of  the  primary  layers,  it  b  in  its  first  origin  segmented,  and 
forms  the  basis  on  which  the  segments  of  the  adult  arc  moulded. 
In  Arthropoda  the  origin  of  the  coelom  is  similar  to  that  of 
Annelids,  but  its  history  is  not  completely  known  in  any  group, 
with  the  exception  of  Pcripatus.  In  this  genus  it  develops  no 
perivisceral  portion,  as  in  other  groups,  but  gives' rise  solely  to 
the  nephridia  and  to  the  reproductive  organs.  It  is  probable, 
though  not  certainly  proved,  that  the  history  of  the  coelom  in 
other  Arthropods  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Pcripatus, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  the  nephridial  portion 
does  not  attain  full  development  in  those  forms  which  arc 
without  nephridia  in  the  adult. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  vascular  system, 
little  can  be  said  here,  except  that  it  appears  to  arise  from  the 
spaces  of  the  mesoblastic  reticulum.  When  this  reticulum  is 
sparse  or  so  delicate  as  to  give  way  in  manipulation,  these  spaces 
appear  to  be  repres<;nted  by  a  continuous  space  which  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  development  is  frequently  spcdcen  of  as  the 
blastocoel  or  segmentation  cavity.  They  acquire  special 
epithelial  walls,  and  form  the  main  tnmks  and  network  of  smaller 
vessels  found  in  animals  with  a  canalicular  vascular  system, 
or  the  large  sinus-like  spaces  characteristic  of  animals  with  a 
haemocoelic  body-cavity. 

The  existence  of  a  phase  at  the  beginning  of  life  during  which 
a  young  animal  acquires  its  equipment  by  a  process  of  growth 
of  the  germ  is  of  course  intelligible  enough;  such  a 
phase  is  seen  in  tl\e  formation  of  buds,  and  in  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  both  animals  and  plants.  The 
remarkable  point  is  that  while  in  most  cases  this 
embryonic  growth  is  a  direct  and  simple  process — €.g.  animal  and 
plant  buds,  embryonic  devebpment  of  plant  seeds — in  many 
cases  of  sexual  reproduction  of  animals  it  b  not  direct,  and  the 
embryonic  phase  shows  stages  of  structure  which  seem  to  possess 
a  meaning  other  than  that  of  being  merely  phases  of  growth. 
The  fact  that  these  stages  of  structure  through  which  the  embryo 
passes  sometimes  present  for  a  short  time  features  which  are 
permanent  in  other  members  of  the  same  group,  adds  very 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  phenomenon  and  necessitates  its 
careful  examination.  Thb  may  be  divided  into  two  heads:  (i) 
in  relation  to  embryos,  (a)  in  relation  to  larvae.  So  far  as  embryos 


are  concerned,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  mainly  to  a  considezmtion 
of  the  Vertebrata,  because  in  them  are  found  most  instances  of 
that  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  temi>oraiy  assumption  by 
certain  organs  of  the  embryo  of  stages  of  structure  which  are 
permanent  in  other  members  of'  the  same  group.  As  b  wcU 
known,  the  embryos  of  the  higher  Vertebrata  possess  in  the 
structure  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  heart  and  vascular  ^stem 
certain  features — ^namely,  paired  pharyngeal  apertures,  a  simple 
tubular  heart,  and  a  single  ventral  aorta  giving  off  right  and  left 
a  number  of  branches  which  pass  between  the  pharyngeal 
apertures — which  permanently  characterize  those  organs  in  fishes. 
The  skeleton,  largely  bony  ii)  the  adult,  passes  through  a  stage  in 
which  it  b  entirely  without  bone,  and  consbts  mainly  of  cartilage 
— the  form  which  it  permanently  possesses  in  certain  fishes. 
Further,  the  Vertebrate  embryo  possesses  for  a  time  a  notochord, 
a  segmented  muscular  system,  a  continuity  between  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  posterior  part  of  the  perivisceral  cavity— all 
features  which  characterize  certain  groups  of  Pisces  in  the  adult 
state.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multipUed,  for  the  work 
of  anatombts  and  embryologisls  has  of  late  years  been  largely 
devoted  to  adding  to  them.  Examples  of  embryonic  characters 
which  are  not  found  in  the  adults  of  other  Vertebrates  are  the 
following: — ^At  a  certain  stage  of  development  the  central  nervous 
system  has  the  form  of  a  groove  in  the  skin,  there  b  a  communica* 
tion  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body  between  the  neural  and  ali- 
mentary canab,  the  mouth  aperture  has  at  first  the  form  of  an 
elongated  slit,  the  growing  end  of  the  WolfiSan  duct  b  in  some 
groups  continuous  with  the  ectoderm,  and  the  retina  b  at  one 
stage  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  medullary  canal.  In  the 
embryos  of  the  lower  Vertebrates  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  interesting  character  might  be  mentioned;  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  a  coelomic  sac  cl(»e  to  the  eye,  of  another  in  the 
jaw,  and  of  a  third  near  the  ear  (ELismobranchs),  the  opening 
of  the  MUllerian  duct  into  the  front  end  of  thfe  Wolffian  duct, 
and  the  presence  of  an  aperture  of  conununication  between  the 
muscle-plate  coelom  and  the  nephridial  coelom. 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  remarkable  facts  b  much 
increased  by  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  them. 
That  explanation,  which  b  a  deduction  from  the  theory  of 
evolution,  b  to  the  effect  that  the  peculiar  embryonic  structures 
and  relations  just  mentioned  are  dtie  to  the  retention  by  the 
embryo  of  features  which,  onn  possessed  by  the  adult  ancestor, 
have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  evolution.  Thb  explanation, 
which  at  once  suggests  itself  when  we  are  dealing  with  structures 
actually  present  in  adult  members  of  other  groups, 
does  not  so  obviously  apply  to  those  features  which  are 
found  in  no  adult  animal  whatsoever.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  extended  to  them,  because  they  are  of  a 
nature  which  it  b  not  impossible  to  suppose  might  have  exbted 
in  a  working  animaL  Now  thb  explanation,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  can  only  be  entertained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
evolution  theory  b  true,  has  been  still  further  extended  by 
embryologbts  in  a  remarkable  and  frequently  unjustifiable 
manner,  and  has  been  applied  to  all  embryonic  processes,  finaUy 
leading  to  the  so-called  recapitulation  theory,  which  asserts  that 
embryonic  history  b  a  shortened  recapitulation  of  ancestral 
hbtory,  or,  to  use  the  knguage  of  modem  sodogy,  that  the 
ontogeny  or  development  of  the  individual  contains  an  abbreviated 
record  of  the  phytogeny  or  development  of  the  race.  A  theory  so 
important  and  far-reaching  as  thb  requires  very  careful  examina- 
tion. When  we  come  to  look  for  the  facts  upon  which  it  b  based, 
we  find  that  they  are  non-exbtent,  for  the  ancestors  of  all  living 
animals  are  dead,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  they 
were  like.  It  b  true  there  are  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  have 
'lived,  but  these  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be  practically  useless  for 
the  present  requirements.  Moreover,  if  they  were  perfectly  pre- 
served, there  would  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
ancestors  of  the  animab  now  living.  They  might  have  been 
animab  which  have  become  extinct  and  left  no  descendants. 
Thus  the  explanation  ordinarily  given  of  the  embryonic  structures 
referred  to  is  purely  a  deduction  from  the  evolution  theoiy. 
Indeed,  it  b  even  less  than  thb,  for  all  that  can  be  said  b 
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something  of  this  kiod:  if  the  evolution  theozy  is  true,  then  it 
in  conceivabk  that  the  reason  why  the  embryo  of  a  bird  passes 
through  a  stage  in  which  its  pharynx  presents  some  resemblance 
td  that  of  a  feh  is  that  a  remote  ancestor  ol  the  bird  possessed 
a  pharynx  with  lateral  apertures  such  as  are  at  present  found  in 


But  the  explanation  is  sometimes  pushed  even  further,  and 
it  is  said  that  these  pharyngeal  apertures  of  the  ancestral  bird 
had  the  same  respiratory  function  as  the  corresponding  structures 
in  modem  fishesi  That  this  is  going  too  far  a  Utde  reflection  will 
show.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  so-called  vestigial  structures 
had  once  the  same  function  as  the  homologous  structures  when 
fully  developed  in  other  animals,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit 
that  male  mammals  must  once  have  had  fully  developed 
mammary  glamb  and  suckled  the  young,  that  female  mammals 
formerly  were  provided  with  a  functional  penis,  and  that  in 
species  in  which  the  females  have  a  trace  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  male  the  latter  were  once  common  to  both  sexes. 
The  second  and  more  extended  form  of  the  explanation  plainly 
introduces  a  considerable  amount  of  contentious  matter,  and  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  less  ambitious  con- 
ception. This  explanation  obviously  implies  the  view  that  in  the 
course  of  evolution  the  tendency  has  been  for  structures  to  persist 
in  the  embryo  after  they  have  been  lost  in  the  adult.  Is  there 
any  justification  for  this  view?  It  is  dearly  impossible  to  get  any 
direct  evidence,  because,  as  explained  above,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ancestors  of  living  animals;  but  if  we  assume  the 
evolution  theory  to  be  true,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  indirect 
evidence  which  is  distinctly  <^>p06ed  to  the  view.  As  is  inUl 
known,  living  birds  are  without  teeth,  but  it  is  gei^rally  assumed 
that  their  edentulous  condition  has  been  comparatively  recently 
acquired,  and  that  they  are  descended  from  animah  which, 
at  a  iimt  not  very  remote  from  the  present,  possessed  teeth. 
Considering  the  resemblance  of  birds  to  other  terrestrial  verte- 
brates, and  the  fact  that  extinct  birds,  not  greatly  differing  from 
birds  now  living,  are  known  to  have  had  teeth,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  some  warrant  for  the  assumption.  Yet  in  no  sin^e 
case  has  it  been  certainly  shown  that  any  trace  of  teeth  has 
been  developed  in  the  embryo.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a 
large  number  of  similar  cases;  for  instance,  the  redurad  digits 
of  the  bird's  hand  and  foot  and  the  limbs  of  snakes.  Moreover, 
organs  which  are  supposed  to  have  become  recently  reduced 
and  functionlcss  in  the  adult  are  also  reduced  in  the  embryo; 
for  instance,  digits  5  and  4  of  the  horse's  foot,  the  hind  limbs  of 
whales  (G.  A.  Guldberg  and  F.  Nansen,  **  On  the  Development 
and  Structure  of  Whales,"  Bergen  Museum,  1894),  the  spiracle 
of  Elasmobranchii.  In  fact,  considerations  of  this  kind  di»- 
tinaly  point  to  the  view  that  any  tendency  to  the  reduction 
or  enlargement  of  an  organ  in  the  adult  is  shared  approximately 
to  the  same  extent  by  the  embryo.  But  there  are  tmdoubtedly 
some,  though  not  many,  cases  in  which  organs  which  were  pre- 
sumably present  in  an  ancestral  adult  have  persisted  in  the 
embryo  of  the  modem  form.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned 
the  presence  in  whaie-bone  whales  of  imperfectly  formed  teeth, 
which  are  absorbed  comparatively  early  in  foetal  life  (Julin, 
Arek.  Hohgie,  l,  x88o,  p.  75). 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  why  in  some  cases 
an  organ  is  retained  by  the  embryo  after  its  loss  l^y  the  adult, 
whereas  in  other  cases  it  dwindles  and  presumably  disappears 
simultaneously  in  the  embryo  and  the  adult.  The  whole  question 
»  examined  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Jvuntal  of  Microscopical  Science,  xxxvi.,  1894,  p.  35,  and  the 
conclusions  there  reached  are  as  follows: — A  disappearing  adult 
organ  is  not  retained  in  a  relatively  greater  development  by  an 
organism  in  the  eariier  stages  of  its  individual  growth  unless  it  is 
of  functional  importance  to  the  young  form.  In  cases  in  which 
the  whole  devetopment  is  embryonic  this  rarely  happens,  because 
the  conditions  of  embryonic  liife  are  so  different  from  free  life 
that  functional  embryonic  organs  are  usuaUy  organs  sui  generis, 
e.g.  the  placenta,  amnion,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
modification  of  organs  previously  present  in  the  adult.    It  does. 


however,  appear  to  have  happened  sometimes,  and  as  aft  instance 
of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  Saurq;Midan 
and  Mammalian  embryo.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a 
considerable  period  of  larval  life,  it  does  appear  that  there  is  a 
strong  case  for  thinking  that  organs  which  have  been  lost  by  the 
adult  may  be  retained  and  made  use  of  by  the  larva.  The  best- 
known  example  that  can  be  given  of  this  is  the  tadpole  of  the 
frog.  Here  we  find  organs,  vix.  gills  and  gill-slits,  which  are 
universally  regarded  as  having  been  attributes  of  all  terrestrial 
Vertebrata  in  an  earlier  and  aquatic  condition,  and  we  also 
notice  that  their  retention  is  due  to  their  being  useful  on  account 
of  the  supposed  ancient  conditions  of  life  having  been  retained. 
Many  other  instances,  more  or  less  plausible,  of  a  like  retention 
of  ancestral  features  by  larvae  might  be  mentioned,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  thers  art  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
larvae  often  retain  trades,  more  or  less  complete,  of  ancestra,l 
stages  of  stracture.  But  this  admission  does  not  cany  with  it 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  widely  prevalent  view  that  larval 
histo^  can  in  any  way  he  regarded  as  a  recapitulation  of  ancestral 
history.  Far  from  it,  for  larvae  in  retaining  some  ancestral 
features  are  in  no  way  different  from  adults;  they  only  differ 
from  adults  in  the  features  which  they  have  retained.  Both 
larvae  and  adults  retain  uicestral  features,  and  both  have  been 
modified  by  ui  ud<4>tation  to  their  respective  conditions  of  life 
which  has  ever  been  becoming  more  perfect. 

The  conclusion,  then,  has  been  reached,  that  whereas  larvae 
freqtiently  retain  traces  of  ancestral  stages  of  adult  stmcture, 
embryos  will  rarely  do  so;  and  we  are  confronted  again  with  the 
question.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  embryo 
of  numerous  functionless  organs  which  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  having  Wn  inherited  from  a  previous  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  functional?  The  answer  is  that  the 
only  organs  of  this  kind  which  have  been  retained  are  organs 
which  ^ve  been  retained  by  the  larvae  of  the  ancestors  alter 
they  have  been  lost  by  the  adult,  and  have  become  in  this  «nty 
impressed  upon  the  development.  As  an  illustration  taken  from 
current  natural  history  of  the  maimer  in  which  larval  characters 
are  in  actual  process  of  becoming  embryonic  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  viviparous  salamander  {Salamander  atra),  in  which 
the  gills,  &C.,  are  aU  developed  but  never  used,  the  animal 
being  bom  without  them.  In  other  and  closely  allied  spedes  of 
salamander  there  is  a  considerable  period  of  larval  life  in  which 
the  gills  and  gill-slits  are  functional,  but  in  this  spedes  the  larval 
stage,  for  the  existence  of  which  there  was  a  distinct  reason, 
viz.  the  entirely  aquatic  habits  of  life  in  the  young  state^  has 
become  at  one  stroke  embryonic  by  its  simple  absorption  into 
the  embryonic  period.  The  view,  then,  that  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  essentially  a  reo^itulation  of  ancestral  history  must  be 
given  up;  it  contains  only  a  few  references  to  ancestral  history, 
namely,  those  which  have  been  preserved  probably  in  a  mudi 
modified  form  by  previous  larvae. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  supposed 
law  of  embryology — the  so-called  law  of  v.  Baer.  This  generali- 
zation is  usually  stated  as  follows: — ^Embryos  of 
different  spedes  of  the  same  group  are  more  alike  than 
adults,  and  the  resemblances  are  greater  the  younger 
the  embryo  examined.  Great  importance  has  been  attached 
to  this  generalization  by  embryologists  and  naturalists,  and  it  is 
very  widely  accepted.  Neverthdess,  it  is  opta  to  serious  criti- 
cism. If  it  were  true,  we  should  expect  to  mid  that  embryos  of 
dosely  similar  spedes  would  be  indistinguishable,  but  this  is 
notoriously  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  differ 
more  than  do  the  adults,  in  support  of  which  statement  the 
embryos  of  the  different  spedes  of  Peripahu  may  be  referred  to. 
The  generalization  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  what  may  be  called  a  family  resemblance  between 
embryos,  but  this  resemblance,  which  is  by  no  means  exact,  is 
purely  superfidal,  and  does  not  extend  to  anatomical  detail. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairiy  argued  that  in  some  cases 
embryos  of  widely  dissimlhir  members  of  the  same  group  present 
anatomical  differences  of  a  higher  morphological  value  than  do 
the  adulu  (see  Sedgwick,  loc,  cit.),  and,  as  stated  above   the 
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embryos  of  doaely  allied  animals  are  distinguishable  at  all  stages 
of  development,  though  the  distinguishing  features  are  not  the 
same  as  those  which  distinguish  the  adults.  To  say  that  the 
development  of  the  organism  and  of  its  comi>oncnt  parts  is  a 
progress  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  to  state  a  truism, 
but  to  state  that  it  is  also  a  progress  ftom  the  general  to  the 
special  is  to  go  altogether  beyond  the  facts.  The  bipinnaria 
larva  of  an  echinoderm,  the  trochosphere  larva  of  an  annelid, 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  mammal  are  all  as  highly  specialized 
as  their  respective  adults,  but  the  specialization  is  for  a  difierent 
purpose,  and  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  characterizes  the 
adulL 

In  its  scientific  and  systematic  form  embryology  may  be 
considered  as  having  only  taken  birth  within  the  last  century, 

although  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung  was  already 

JJJJJ^*'  formed  nearly  half  a  century  earlier.  The  andcnts, 
2!Sb  .it  is  true,  as  we  see  by  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen,  pursued  the  subject  with  interest,  and  the 
indefatigable  Greek  naturalist  and  philosopher  had  even  made 
continued  series  of  observations  on  the  progressive  stages  of 
development  in  the  incubated  egg,  and  on  the  reproduction  of 
various  animals;  but  although,  after  the  revival  of  learning, 
various  anatomists  and  physiologists  from  time  to  time  made 
contributions  to  Uie  knowledge  of  the  foetal  structure  in  its 
larger  organs,  yet  from  the  minuteness  of  the  observations 
required  for  embryological  research,  it  was  not  till  the  microscope 
came  into  use  for  the  investigation  of  organic  structure  that  any 
intimate  knowledge  was  attained  of  the  nature  of  organogenesis. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  during  a  long  period, 
in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  physical  inquiry,  vague  speciUations 
took  the  place  of  direct  observation  and  more  solid  information. 
This  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  works  treating  of  generation 
during  the  x6th  and  part  of  the  17th  centuries.^ 

Harvey  was  the  first  to  give,  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  century, 
a  new  life  and  direction  to  investigation  of  this  subject,  by  his 
discovery  of  the  connexion  between  the  ci'catricula  of  the  yolk 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  and  by  his  faithful  description 
of  the  successive  stages  of  development  as  observed  in  the  in- 
cubated egg,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  gestation  in  some 
Mammalia.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
physiologists  upon  general  laws  of  development  as  deduced 
from  actual  observation  of  the  phenomena,  by  the  enundation 
of  two  important  propositions,  viz. — (i)  that  all  animals  are 
produced  out  of  ova,  and  (2)  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo 
arise  by  new  formation,  or  epigenesis,  and  not  by  mere  enlarge* 
raent  out  of  a  pre-existing  invisible  condition  (Excrcitati(mes  de 
gentraiione  animalium^  Amstelodami,  1651).  Harvey's  observa- 
tions, however,  were  aided  only  by  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses 
(pcrspedllae),  probably  of  no  great  i>ower,  and  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  earliest  appearances  of  the  embryo  in  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  and  believed  the  blood  and  the  heart  to  be  the  parts  first 
formed. 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  Harvey,  and  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  microscope  to  embryological  investigation, 
was  soon  afterwards  apparent  in  the  admirable  researches  of 
Malpifl^  of  Bologna,  as  evinced  by  his  communications  to  the 

>  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  authors  of  this  period  who  made 
special  researches  on  the  development  of  the  embryo — (i)  Volcher 
Cotter  of  Groningcn,  who,  along  with  Aldrovandus  of  Bologna,  made 
a  scries  of  observations  on  the  formation  of  the  chick,  day  ov  day,  in 
the  incubated  egg,  which  were  described  in  a  work  publisnra  in  1573, 
and  (a)  Hieronymus  Fabricius  (ab  Aouapendentc),  who,  in  his  work 
Deformatofoetu,  first  published  at  Paaua  in  1600,  gave  an  interesting 
account,  illustrated  by  many  fine  engravings,  of  uterogcstation  and 
the  foetus  of  a  number  of  quadrupeds  and  other  animals,  and  in  a  post- 
humous work  entitled  Deformatione  ooi  et  fndli,  edited  bv  J.  Prevost 
and  published  at  Padua  in  i6ai,  described  and  illustratca  1^  engrav- 
ings the  daily  changes  of  the  egg  in  incubation.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  Fabricius  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  earlier 
phenomena  of  development  which  occur  in  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
and  even  of  the  source  of  the  embryonic  rudiments,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  soring,  not  from  the  yolk  or  true  ovum,  but  from  the 
chalazae  or  twisted,  deepest  part  of  the  white.  The  cicatricula  he 
looked  upon  as  merely  toe  vestige  of  the  pcdide  by  which  the  yolk 
had  previously  been  attached  to  the  ovary. 


Royal  Sodety  of  London  in  1673, "  De  ovo  incubato,"  and  "  De 
formatione  pulli,"  and  more  espedally  in  his  delineations  of 
some  of  the  earh'er  phenomena  of  development,  in  which,  u  in 
many  other  parts  of  minute  anatomy,  he  partially  or  wholly 
antidpated  discoveries,  the  full  devdopment  of  which  has  only 
been  accomplished  in  the  present  century.  Malpighi  traced  the 
origin  of  the  embryo  almost  to  its  very  commencement  in  the 
formation  of  the  cercbro-^inal  groove  within  the  dcatricula, 
which  he  removed  from  the  opaque  mass  of  the  yolk;  and  be 
only  erred  in  supposing  the  embryonal  rudiments  to  have  pre- 
existed as  such  in  the  egg,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  his 
having  employed  for  observation,  in  very  warm  weather,  eggs 
which,  though  he  believed  them  to  be  unincubated,  had  in  reality 
undergone  some  of  the  earlier  developmental  changes. 

The  works  of  Walter  Needham  (1667),  Regnier  de  Graaf  (1673), 
Swammerdam  (1685),  Vallisneri  (1689) — following  upon  those  of 
Harvest — all  contain  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  subject,  as  tending  to  show  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of 
production  from  ova  in  a  variety  of  animals  with  that  previously 
best  known  in  birds.  The  observations  more  espedally  of  de 
Graaf,  Nicolas  Steno  and  J.  van  Home  gave  much  greater 
precision  to  the  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  the  origin 
of  the  ovum  of  quadrupeds  and  the  vesides  of  the  ovary  now 
termed  Graafian,  which  de  Graaf  showed  always  burst  and  dS»> 
charged  thdr  contents  on  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy. 

lliese  observations  bring  us  to  the  period  of  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  iSth  century,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding yean  to  that  of  Haller,  whose  vast  erudition  and  varied 
and  accurate  original  observations  threw  light  upon  the  entire 
process  of  reproduction  in  animals,  and  brought  its  history  into 
a  more  systematic  and  intelligible  form.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  volumes  of  Haller^ 
great  work,  the  Elemenia  pkysiologiae,  published  at  successive 
times  from  1757  to  1766,  are  occupied  with  the  general  view 
of  the  function  of  generation,  while  his  spedal  contributions  to 
embryology  are  contained  in  his  Deux  tntmoires  sur  lajormaium 
du  caw  dans  U  poulct  and  Deux  minunres  sur  la  fonMiion  des 
OS,  both  published  at  Lausanne  in  1758,  and  republished  in  an 
extended  and  altered  form,  together  with  his  "  Observations  on 
the  early  condition  of  the  Embryo  in  Quadrupeds,*'  made  along 
with  KQhlemann,  in  the  Opera  minora  (1761-1768).  Though 
originally  educated  as  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  '*  preforma- 
tion "  by  his  teacher  Boerhaave,  Haller  was  soon  led  to  abandon 
that  view  in  favour  of  "  epigenesis  "  or  new  formation,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  his  works  published  before  the  middle 
of  the  century;  see  especially  a  long  note  explanatory  of  the 
grounds  of  his  change  of  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Boerhaave's 
PraelecSioues  academkae,  vol.  v.  part  a,  p.  497  (1744),  and 
his  Primoc  lineae  pkysiologiae  (1747).  But  some  years  later, 
and  after  having  been  engaged  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
devdopment  in  the  incubated  egg,  he  again  changed  his  views, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the 
system  of  epigenesis,  and  a  defender  and  exponent  of  the  theory 
of  "  evolution,"  as  it  was  then  named— a  theory  very  different 
from  that  now  bearing  the  name,  and  which  implied  befa'ef  in  the 
pre-existcnce  of  the  organs  of  the  embryo  in  the  germ,  according 
to  the  theory  of  encasement  (emboUemcnt)  or  inclusion  supported 
by  Ldbnitz  and  Bonnet.  (See  the  interesting  work  of  Boimet, 
Considerations  sur  les  corps  organisis,  Amsterdam,  1761,  for 
an  account  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  Haller.) 

It  was  reserved  for  Caspar  Frederick  Wolff  (1733-1794), 
a  German  by  birth,  but  naturalized  afterwards  in  Russia,  to 
bring  forward  observations  which,  though  almost  entirely 
neglected  for  a  long  time  after  thdr  publication,  and  in  some 
measure  discredited  under  the  influence  of  Haller's  authority, 
were  sixty  years  later  acknowledged  to  have  established  the 
theory  of  epigenesis  upon  the  secure  basis  of  ascertained  facts, 
and  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  morphological  sdence 
of  embryology.  Wolfl's  work,  entitled  Tkeoria  generationis, 
first  published  as  an  inaugural  Dissertation  at  Beriin  in  1759, 
was  republished  with  additions  in  German  at  Berlin  in  1764,  and 
again  in  Latin  at  Halle  in  1 7  74.    Wolff  also  wrote  a  "  Memoir  00 
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the  Dcvek^ment  of  the  latestine "  in  Nop.  comment,  acad. 
Petropd  ,  1768  and  1 769.  But  it  was  not  till  the  latter  work  was 
translated  into  German  by  J.  F.  Meckel,  and  appeared  in  his 
Arckh  for  xSia,  that  Wolff's  peculiar  merits  as  the  founder  of 
modem  embiyology  came  to  be  known  or  fully  appreciated. 

The  special  novelty  of  Wolff's  discoveries  consisted  mainly 
in  this,  that  he  showed  that  the  germinal  part  of  the  bird's  egg 
forms  a  layer  of  united  granules  or  organized  particles  (cells  of 
the  modem  histologut),  presenting  at  first  no  semblance  of  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  future  embryo,  but  gradually  converted 
by  various  morpholc^cal  changes  in  the  formative  material, 
which  are  all  capable  of  being  traced  by  observation,  into  the 
several  radimentaiy  organs  and  systems  of  the  embryo.  The 
earlier  form  of  the  embryo  be  delineated  with  accuracy;  the 
actual  mode  of  formation  he  traced  in  more  than  one  organ^  as 
for  example  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  several  new  and  important  embryological  facts,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  primordial  kidneys,  which  have  thus  been  named 
the  Wolffian  bodies.  Wolff  further  showed  that  the  growing 
parts  of  plants  owe  their  origin  to  organized  particles  or  cells, 
so  that  he  was  led  to  the  great  generalization  that  the  processes 
of  embryonic  formation  and  of  adult  growth  and  nutrition 
are  all  of  a  like  nature  in  both  plants  and  animals.  No  advance, 
however,  was  made  upon  the.  basis  of  Wolff's  discoveries  till  the 
year  1817,  when  the  researches  of  C.  H.  Pander  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick  gave  a  fuller  and  more  exact  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena less  deariy  indicated  by  Wolff,  and  laid  down  with  greater 
precision  a  plan  of  the  formation  of  parts  in  the  embryo  of  birds, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  all 
subsequent  embryologists. 

But  although  the  minuter  mvestigation  of  the  nature  and 
true  theory  of  the  process  of  embryonic  development  was  thus 
held  in  abeyance  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  interval  was 
not  unproductive  of  observations  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foettis  and  the  function 
of  reproduction.  The  great  work  of  William  Himter  on  the 
human  gravid  uterus,  containing  unequalled  pictorial  illustra- 
tions of  its  subject  from  the  pencil  of  Rymsdyk  and  other  artists, 
was  published  in  1775;'  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  same 
period  numerous  communications  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  testified  to  the  activity  and  genius  of  his  brother,  John 
Hunter,  in  the  investigation  of  various  parts  of  comparative 
cmbryolo^.  But  it  b  mainly  in  his  rich  museum,  and  in  the 
manuscripts  and  drawings  which  he  left,  and  which  have  been 
in  part  described  and  published  in  the  catidogue  of  his  wonderful 
collection,  that  we  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  une^uonpled 
industry  and  wide  scope  of  research  of  that  great  anatomist  BJfd 
physiologist. 

As  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  before 
the  time  when  the  more  strict  investigati(m  of  embryological 
phenomena  was  resumed  by  Pander,  there  fall  to  be  noticed,  as 
indicative  of  the  rapid  progress  that  was  making,  the  experiments 
of  L.  Spallanzani,  1789;  the  researches  of  J.  H.  von  Autenrieth, 
1797,  and  of  Soemmering,  z 799,  on  the  human  foetus;  the 
observations  of  Scnff  on  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  z8oi; 
those  of  L.  Oken  and  D.  G.  Kicser  on  the  intestine  and  other 
organs,  1806;  Oken's  remarkable  work  on  the  bones  of  the  head, 
1807  (with  the  views  promulgated  m  which  Goethe's  name  is 
also  intimately  connected);  J.  F.  Medcel's  numerous  and 
valuable  contributions  to  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
extending  over  a  k>ng  series  of  years;  and  f.  Tiedemann's 
yt^fi^iral  work  on  the  development  of  the  brain,  1816. 

The  obaervatwns  of  the  Russian  naturalist.  Christian  Heinrich 
Pander  (1794-1865),  were  made  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  D5llinger  at  WUrzburg,  and  we 
leam  from  von  Baer's  autobiography  that  he,  being  an  early 
friend  of  Pander's,  and  knowing  his  qualifications  for  the  task, 
bad  pointed  him  out  to  DdUingeras  well  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
invcsti^tion  of  development  which  that  professor  was  desirous 

*  Akmg  with  the  week  of  W.  Hunter  must  be  mentioned  a  large 
oollection  of  unpublnhed  obeervations  by  E>f  Tames  Douglas,  whidi 
are  preserved  in  the  Hunteriaa  Museum  ci  Glasgow  University. 


of  having  acconlplishcd.  Pander's  inaugural  dissertation  was 
entitled  Historia  metamorphoseos  quam  ovum  incubatum  prioribus 
quinque  diehus  subU  (Virceburgi,  18x7);  and  it  was  also  published 
in  German  under  the  title  of  BeitrUge  zur  Entwickdungsgeschichte 
des  BUhnckens  im  Eie  (WUrzburg,  1817).  The  beautiful  plates 
illustrating  the  latter  work  were  executed  by  the  elder  E.  J. 
d'Alton,  well  known  for  his  skill  in  scientific  observation, 
delineation  and  engraving. 

Pander  observed  the  germinal  membrane  or  blastoderm^  as  he 
for  the  first  time  called  it,  of  the  fowl's  egg  to  acquire  three 
layers  of  organized  substance  in  the  earlier  period  of  incubation. 
These  he  named  respectively  the  serous  or  outer,  the  vasctdar  or 
middle,  and  the  mucous  or  inner  layers,  and  he  traced  with 
great,  skill  and  care  the  origin  of  the  principal  mdimentary 
organs  and  systems  from  each  of  these  layers,  pointing  out 
shortly,  but  much  more  distinctly  than  Wolff  had  done,  the 
actual  nature  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  propess  of 
development. 

Kari  Ernest  von  Baer  (9.V.),  the  greatest  of  modem  embryolo- 
gists, was,  as  already  remarked,  the  early  friend  of  Pander, 
and,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his  researches 
at  WUrzburg,  was  associated  with  DOllinger  as  prosector,  and 
engaged  with  him  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  He 
witnessed,  therefore,  though  he  did  not  actually  take  part  in, 
Pander's  researches;  and  the  latter  having  afterwards  abandoned 
the  inquiry,  von  Baer  took  it  up  for  himself  in  the  year  1819, 
when  he  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  university  of 
Kdnigsberg,  where  he  was  the  colleague  of  Burdach  and  Rathke, 
both  of  whom  were  able  coadjutors  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  his  choice.  (See  v.  Baer's  interesting  autobiography, 
published  on  his  retirement  from  St  Petersburg  to  Dozi)at  in 
1864.) 

Von  Baer's  observations  were  carried  on  at  various  times 
from  18x9  to  1826  and  1827,  when  he  published  the  first  results 
in  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the  first 
edition  of  Burdach's  Physiology. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  von  Baer  made  the  iffii>ortant  dis- 
covery of  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals  and  of  man,  totally 
unknown  before  his  time,  and  was  thus  able  to  prove  as  nmtter 
of  exact  observation  what  had  only  been  surmised  previously, 
viz.  the  entire  similarity  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  animals 
with  others  lower  in  the  scale.  {Epistcla  de  ovi  mammalium  et 
kominis  genesis  Lipsiae,  1827.  See  also  the  interesting  com- 
mentary on  or  supplement  to  the  Epis'tola  in  Hcusinger's  Journal, 
and  the  translation  in  Brcschet's  Rtpertoire^  Paris,  1829.) 

In  X829  von  Baer  published  the  first  part  of  his  great  work, 
entitled  Beobachtungen  uttd  Refiexumen  Uber  di  Entwickdungs- 
geschickte  der  ThierCt  the  second  part  of  which,  still  leaving  the 
work  incomplete,  did  not  appear  till  1838.  In  this  work,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fulness,  richness  and  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
observations  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  breadth  and 
soiuidness  of  the  general  views  on  embryology  and  allied  branches 
of  biology  which  it  presents,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  not  only 
of  the  whole  progress  of  development  of  the  chick  as  observed 
day  by  day  during  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  but  he  also  described 
what  was  known,  and  what  he  himself  bad  investigated  by 
numerous  and  varied  observations,  of  the  whole  course  of 
formation  of  the  young  in  other  vertebrate  animals.  His  work 
is  in  fact  a  system  of  comparative  embryology,  replete  with  new 
discoveries  in  almost  every  part. 

Von  Baer's  account  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderin  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  Pander,  and  appears  to  be  more  con- 
sbtent  with  the  further  researches  which  have  lately  been  made 
than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  in  this  respect,  that  he  distin- 
guished from  a  very  early  period  two  primitive  or  fundamental 
layers,  viz.  the  animal  or  upper,  and  the  vegetative  or  lower, 
from  each  of  which,  in  connexion  with  two  intermediate  layers 
derived  from  them,  the  fundamental  organs  and  systems  of  the 
embryo  are  derived: — the  animal  layer,  with  its  derivative, 
supplying  the  dermal,  neural,  osseous  and  muscular;  the 
vegetative  layer,  with  its  derivative,  the  vascular  and  mucous 
(intestinal)  systems.    He  hud  down  the  general  morphological 
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principle  that  the  fundamental  organs  have  essentially  the  shape 
of  tubular  cavities,  as  appears  in  the  first  form  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  two  muscular  and  osseous 
tubes  which  form  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  in  the  intestinal 
canal;  and  he  followed  out  with  admirable  clearness  the  steps 
by  which  from  these  fundamental  systems  the  other  organs 
arise  secondarily,  such  as  the  organs  of  sense,  the  glands,  lungs, 
heart,  vascular  ^Jtands,  Wolffian  bodies,  kidneys  and  generative 
organs. 

To  complete  von  Baer's  system  there  was  mainly  wanting  a 
more  minute  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  ele- 
mentary tissues,  but  this  had  not  yet  been  acquired  by  biologists, 
and  it  remained  for  Theodor  Schwann  oi  Li£ge  in  1839,  along 
with  whom  should  be  mentioned  those  who,  like  Robert  Brown 
and  M.  J.  Schleiden,  prepared  the  way  for  his  great  discovery, 
to  point  out  the  uniformity  in  histologiad  structure  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  the  organized  animal 
and  vegetable  cell,  the  cellular  constitution  of  the  primitive 
ovum  of  animals,  and  the  derivation  of  the  various  tissues, 
complex  as  wdl  as  simple,  from  the  transformation  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  differentiation  of  simple  cellular  elements, — dis- 
coveries which  have  exercised  a  powerful  and  lastii^  infltience 
on  the  whole  progress  oi  biolo^cal  knowled|^  in  our  time, 
and  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  promote  the 
advance  of  embryology  itself. 

To  K.  B.  Reichert  of  Berlin  more  particularly  is  due  the  first 
application  of  the  newer  histological  views  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  development,  1840.  To  him  and  to  R.  A.  von 
KOlliker  and  R.  Virchow  is  due  the  ascertainment  of  the  general 
principle  that  there  is  no  free-cell  formation  in  embryonic 
development  and  growth,  but  that  all  organs  are  derived  from 
the  multiplication,  combination  and  transformation  of  cells, 
and  that  all  cells  ^ving  rise  to  organs  are  the  descendants  or 
progeny  of  previously  existing  ccUs,  and  that  these  may  be 
tra^  back  to  the  ori^nal  cell  or  cell-substance  of  the  ovum. 

It  may  be  that  modem  research  has  somewhat  modified  the 
views  taken  by  biologists  of  the  statements  of  Schwaim  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  organized  cell,  especially  as  regards  its 
simplest  or  most  elementary  form,  and  has  indicated  more 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  protoplasmic  material  which  constitutes 
its  living  basis;  but  it  has  not  caused  any  very  wide  departure 
from  the  general  principles  enunciated  by  that  physiologist. 
Schwann's  treatise,  entitled  MicroscopiaU  Researches  into  the 
Accordance  in  the  Sinuinre  and  Growths  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
was  published  in  German  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Henry  Smith,  and  printed  for  the  Sydenham 
Society  in  1847,  along  with  a  translation  of  Schleiden's  memoir, 
"  Contributions  to  Phytogcnesis,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
1838  in  Miiller's  ArcMo  for  that  year,  and  which  had  also  been 
published  in  English  in  Taylor  and  Francis's  Scientific  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  part  vL 

.  Among  the  newer  observations  of  the  same  period  which 
contributed  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
ovum  itself  may  be  mentioned — first  the  discovery  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  or  nudeus,  in  the  germ-disk  of  birds  by  J.  E. 
von  Purkinje  {JSymbolae  ad  on  avium  historiam  ante  incubationem, 
Vratislaviae,  x83S,  and  republished  at  Leipzig  in  1830);  second, 
von  Baer's  discovery  of  the  mammiferous  ovum  in  1827,  already 
referred  to;  third,  the  discovery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of 
mammals  by  J.  V.  Coste  in  1834,  and  its  independent  observation 
by  Wharton  Jones  in  1835;  and  fourth,  the  observation  in  the 
same  year  by  Rudolph  Wagner  of  the  germinal  macula  or 
nudeus.  Coste's  discovery  of  the  germinal  vcside  of  Mammalia 
was  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Combes  rendus  of 
the  French  Academy  for  1833,  and  was  more  fully  described  in 
the  Recherches  swr  la  gSnirattoH  des  mammifires,  by  Delpech 
and  0>ste  (Paris,  x  834).  Thomas  Wharton  Jones's  observations, 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  without  a  knowledge  of  Coste's 
communication,  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1835. 
This  discovery  was  also  confirmed  and  extended  by  G.  G.  Valentin 
and  Bcrnardt,  as  rea)rded  by  the  latter  in  his  work  Symb.  ad  on 
mammal,  hist,  ante  praegnationem,    Rudolph  lyaffoer's  observa- 


tions first  appeared  in  his  Textbooh  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1834-1835,  and  in  MtiUcr's  Archiv  for  the 
latter  year.  His  more  extended  researches  arc  described  in  his 
work  Prodromus  hist,  generationis  hominis  alque  animalium 
(Ldpzig,  1836),  and  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy, 
Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sciences  (Munich,  1837). 

The  two  decades  of  years  from  1820  to  1840  were  peculiariy 
fertile  in  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of  the  foetus  and  the 
progress  of  cmbcyological  knowledge.  The  researches  of  Pr6vost 
and  Dumas  on  the  ova  and  primary  stages  of  development  of 
Batrachia,  birds  and  mammals,  made  as  early  as  1824,  deserve 
especial  notice  as  important  steps  in  advance,  both  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  yolk  segmentation  in  the  batracblan 
ovum,  and  in  their  having  shown  almost  with  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  mammiferous  ovarian 
ovum  by  von  Baer,  that  that  body  must  exist  as  a  minute 
spherule  in  the  GraaJQan  foUide  of  the  ovary,  although  they  did 
not  actually  succeed  in  bringing  the  ova  dearly  under 
observation. 

The  works  of  Pockds  (1825),  of  Seller  (x83x),  of  G.  Brcscfaet 
(1832),  of  A.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau  (1833),  of  T.  L.  W.  Bischoff 
(1834) — ^all  bearing  ui>on  human  embryology;  the  researches  of 
Coste  in  comparative  embryology  in  1834,  already  referred  to, 
and  those  published  by  the  same  author  in  1837;  the  publication 
of  Johannes  Mailer's  great  work  on  physiology,  and  Rudolph 
Wagner's  smaller  text-book,  in  both  of  which  the  subject  of 
embryology  received  a  very  full  treatment,  together  with  the 
excellent  Manual  of  the  Devdopment  of  the  Foetus,  by  Valentin, 
in  1835,  the  first  separate  and  systematic  work  on  the  whole 
subject,  now  secured  to  embryology  its  permanent  place  among 
the  biological  sdenccs  on  the  Continent;  while  in  this  country 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  memoirs  of  Allen 
Thomson  (1831),  Th.  Wharton  Jones  (1835-1838)  and  Martin 
Barry  (1839-1840). 

Among  the  more  remarkable  spedal  discoveries  which  bdong 
to  the  period  now  referred  to,  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  by  von  Baer,  a  most 
important  one,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  vertebral  morphology;  the  phenomenon  of  yolk  segmentation, 
now  known  to  be  universal  among  animals,  but  which  was  only 
first  carefully  observed  in  Batrachia  by  Pr6vost  and  Dumas 
(though  previously  casually  noticed  by  Swammerdam),  and  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  out  by  Rusconi  and  von  Baer  in  fishes; 
the  discovery  of  the  branchial  def  ts,  plates  and  vascular  arches 
in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  abranchiate  animals  by  H.  Rathkc 
in  1825-1827;  the  able  investigation  of  the  transformations  iA 
these  arches  by  Reichert  in  1837;  and  the  researches  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs 
by  Johannes  MQller  in  1829-1830. 

On  entering  the  fifth  decade  of  the  X9th  century,  the  number 
of  original  contributions  and  systematic  treatises  becomes  so 
great  as  to  render  the  attempt  to  enumerate  even  a  sdection  off 
the  more  imi>ortant  of  them  quite  unsuitable  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  artide.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  reference 
to  one  or  two  which  seem  to  stand  out  with  greater  prominence 
than  the  rest  as  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  embryological 
discovery.  Among  these  may  first  be  mentioned  the  researches 
of  Theodor  L.  W.  von  Bischoff,  formerly  of  Giessen  and  later  of 
Munich,  on  the  devdopment  of  the  ovum  in  Mammalia,  in  which 
a  series  of  the  most  laborious,  minute  and  accurate  observations 
furnished  a  greatly  novd  and  very  full  history  of  the  formative 
process  in  several  animals  of  that  class.  These  researches  are 
contained  in  four  memoirs,  treating  separately  of  the  development 
of  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  the  guinea-pig  and  the  roe-deer,  and 
appeared  in  succession  in  the  years  1842,  X845,  1852  and  1854- 

Next  may  be  mentioned  the  great  work  of  Coste,  entitled 
Hisloire  gin.  et  particul.  du  divdoppement  des  animaux,  of  which, 
however,  only  four  fasdculi  appeared  between  the  years  1847 
and  1859,  leaving  the  work  incomplete.  In  this  work,  in  the 
large  folio  form,  beautiful  representations  are  given  of  the 
author's  valuable  observations  on  human  embryology,  and  on 
that  of  various  mammah,  birds  and  fishes,  and  of  the  author's 
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disooveiy  in  1847  of  Uie  procen  of  partial  yolk  scgmenution  in 
the  gexminal  disk  of  the  fowl's  1^  during  its  descent  through 
the  oviduct,  and  his  observations  on  the  same  phenomenon  in 
fishes  and  mammaU. 

Hie  development  of  reptiles  received  important  elucidation 
from  the  researches  of  Rathke,  in  his  history  ol  the  development 
of  serpents,  published  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1839,  ^"^  ui  a  similar 
work  on  the  turtle  in  1848,  as  well  as  in  a  later  one  on  the  crocodile 
in  x866,  along  with  which  may  be  associated  the  observations 
of  U.  J.  Clark  on  the  "  Embryology  of  the  Turtle,"  published  in 
Agaasia's  Omkibtaums  to  Natural  History,  &c,,  1857. 

The  phenomeiu  of  >olk  segmentation,  to  which  reference  has 
more  than  once  been  made,  and  to  which  later  researches  give 
more  and  more  importance  in  connexion  with  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  development,  received  great  elucidation  during 
this  periodj  first  from  the  observations  of  C.  T.  E.  von  Siebold 
axul  those  of  Bagge  on  the  complete  yolk  segmentation  of  the 
egg  in  nematind  worms  in  1841,  and  more  fully  by  the  observa- 
tions of  KfiUiker  in  the  same  animals  in  1843.  The  nature  of 
partial  segmentation  of  the  yolk  was  first  made  known  by 
Kftlliker  in  his  work  on  the  development  of  the  Cephalopoda 
in  1844,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  phenomena 
were  observed  by  Coste  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  The  latter  observa- 
tions have  since  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Oellacher,  Gdtte  and 
KsUiker.  Further  researches  in  a  vast  number  of  animals  give 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomenon  of  segmentation 
is  in  some  shi4;>e  or  other  the  invariable  precursor  of  embryonic 
formatioiL 

The  first  considerable  work  on  the  devdopment  of  a  division 
of  the  invertebrates  was  that  of  Maurice  Herold  of  Marburg 
on  spiders,  Dt  generatume  aranearum  ess  avo,  published  at 
Marburg  in  1824,  in  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  formative 
processes  in  that  animal  are  described  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  completeness.  A  few  years  Utter  an  important  series  of 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  invertebrate 
■nim«i«  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Burdach's  work  on 
Fkysiologyf  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  i8a8, 
and  in  this  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Entozoa  was 
the  production  of  Ch.  llieod.  von  Siebold,  and  that  of  most  of 
the  other  invertebrates  was  compiled  by  H.  Rathke  from  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  and  those  of  others.  These 
memoirs,  together  with  others  subsequently  published  by 
Rathke,  notably  that  Cber  die  Bildung  und  Entwickdungs- 
getckicMte  d.  Plusskrebses  (Leipzig,  1829),  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  organs 
from  the  germinal  layers  to  the  invertebrata,  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  invertebrate  embryology. 

A  large  body  of  facts  having  by  this  time  been  ascertained 
with  respect  to  the  more  obvious  processes  of  development, 
a  further  attempt  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  organogcnesb  to 
morphological  and  histological  principles  became  desirable. 
More  especially  was  the  need  felt  to  point  out  with  greater 
minuteness  and  accuracy  the  relation  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
fundamental  organs  of  the  embryo  stands  to  the  layers  of  the 
blastoderm;  and  this  we  find  accomplished  with  signal  success 
in  the  researches  of  R.  Remak  on  the  development  of  the  chick 
and  frog,  published  between  the  years  1850  and  185  5. 

Starting  from  Pander's  discovery  of  the  triliaminate  blasto- 
derm, Remak  worked  out  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the 
light  of  the  cell-theory  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann.  He  observed 
the  division  of  the  middle  layer  into  two  by  a  split  which  subse- 
quently gives  rise  to  the  body-cavity  (pleuro-peritoneal  space) 
of  the  adult;  and  traced  the  principal  organs  which  came  from 
these  two  layers  iBantfaserUaU  and  DarmfaserUaU)  respectively. 
In  this  manner  the  foundations  of  the  germ-layer  theory  were 
established  in  their  modem  form. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  in  1859  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
who  compared  the  serous  and  mucous  layers  of  Pander  with  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the  Coelenterata.  But  in  spite  of 
this  comparison  it  was  generally  held  that  gem^nal  layers  similar 
to  those  of  the  vertebrata  were  not  found  in  invertebrate  animals, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  in  1871  of  Kowalewsky's 


researches  (see  below)  that  the  germinal  layer  theory  was 
applied  to  the  embryos  of  all  the  Metazoa.  But  the  year  1859 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  science  as  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  the  Orig^  of  Spuies.  If  the  enunciation 
of  the  cell-theory  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  first  from  a 
second  period  in  the  history  of  embryok)gy,  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  great  idea  ushered  in  a  third.  Whereas  hitherto  the 
facts  of  anatomy  and  development  were  loosely  held  together 
by  the  theory  of  types  which  owed  its  origin  and  maintenance 
to  Cuvier,  L.  Agaauz,  J.  MOller  and  R.  Owen,  they  were  now 
combined  into  one  organic  whole  by  the  theory  of  descent  and 
by  the  hypothesis  of  recapitulation  which  was  deduced  from 
that  theory.  First  clearly  enunciated  by  Johaxm  MiiUer  in  his 
well-known  work  Ffir  Danoin  published  in  1864  (rendered  in 
En^nd  as  Pacts  for  Ditrvin,  X869),  the  view  that  a  kiu>wledge 
of  embryonic  and  larval  histories  would  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  race  history  and  enable  the  course  of  evoluUon  to  be  traced 
and  so  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  natural  system  of  classification, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  embryoloc^cal  research.  He  first 
fruits  of  this  impetus  were  gathered  by  Alexander  A^ssiz,  A. 
Kowalewaky  and  E.  Metschnikoff.  Agassis,  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Embryology  of  the  Starfish  published  in  1864,  showed  that  the 
body-cavity  in  Echinodermata  arises  as  a  differentiation  of  the 
enteron  of  the  larva  and  so  laid  the  foundadons  of  our  present 
kno^edi^  of  the  codom.  Thb  discovery  was  confirmed  in 
1869  by  Metschnikoff  ("  Studien  Ub.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Echinodermen 
u.  Nemertinen,"  Mim.  Ac.  Pitersbourg  (7),  41,  X869),  and 
extended  by  him  toTomaria,  the  larva  of  Baiano^sus  in  1870 
C*  Untersuchungen  fib.  d.  Metamorphose  dniger  Seethiere," 
Zeit.  f,  wiss.  Zociogie^  ao,  1870).  In  x87r  Kowalewsky  in  his 
classical  memoir,  entitled  "  Embryologische  Studien  an  Wttrmem 
und  Arthropodcn"  {Mim.  Acad.  Pitersbourg  (7),  x6,  187 1), 
proved  the  same  fact  for  Sagitta  and  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledgeof  the  early  stages  of  devdopment  of  the  Invertebrata. 
These  memmrs  formed  the  basis  on  which  subsequent  workers 
took  their  stand.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  was 
F.  M.  Balfour  (1851-1882).  Led  to  the  study  of  embryology 
by  his  teacher,  M.  Foster,  in  association  with  whomhepublidied 
in  1874  the  Elements  of  Embryology,  Balfour  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  research  offered  by 
Dr.  A.  Dohm's  S^Iogical  Station  at  Naples  whidi  has  since 
become  so  celebrated.  Here  he  did  the  work  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  1878  in  his  Monograph  of  the  Development 
of  Elasmobranch  Fishes,  and  which  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant addition  to-  vertebrate  morphology  sinn  the  days  of 
Johannes  Miillcr.  This  was  followed  in  1879  and  i88x  by  the 
pubUcation  of  his  Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryohgy,  the  first 
work  in  which  the  facts  of  the  rapidly  growing  sdence  were 
dearly  and  philosophically  put  together,  and  the  greatest. 
The  influence  of  Balfour's  work  on  embryology  was  immense 
and  is  still  fdt.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  every  department 
of  it,  and  there  are  few  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  on  which 
he  has  not  Idt  the  impress  of  his  genius. 

In  the  period  under  consideration  the  output  of  embryological 
work  has  been  enormous.  No  group  of  the  animal  kingdom 
has  escaped  exhaustive  examination,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  the  embryos  of  isolated  and  out  of  the  way 
forms,  the  devdopment  of  which  might  have  a  bearing  ui>on 
imi>ortant  questions  of  phylogeny  and  daasification.  Of  this 
work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  in  this  summary.  It  is 
only  possible  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  more  important 
features,  to  mention  the  more  imi>ortant  advances,  and  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  more  striking  memoirs. 

Marine  soological  stations  have  been  established,  expeditions 
have  been  sent  to  distant  countries,  and  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  greatly  improved.  Since  Anton  Dohm  founded 
the  Stazione  S^logica  at  Naples  in  187  a,  observatories  for  the 
study  of  marine  organisms  have  been  established  in  most 
countries.  Of  journeys  which  have  been  made  to  distant 
countries  and  which  have  resulted  in  important  contributions 
to  embryology,  may  be  mentioned  the  expedition  (1884-1886) 
of  the  cousins  Sarasin  to  Ceylon  (development  of  Gymnophiona), 
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of  £.  Selenka  to  Biazil  and  the  East  Indies  (development  of 
Marsupials,  Primates  and  other  mammals,  1877,  1889,  189a), 
of  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht  to  the  East  Indies  (1890,  development  of 
Tarsius)t  of  W.  H.  Caldwell  to  Australia  (1883-1884,  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  the  ovum  and  oviposition  of  Echidna  and  of 
Ceraiodus),  of  A.  Sedgwick  to  the  Cape  (1883,  development  of 
Peripaius)t  of  J.  Graham  Kerr  to  Paraguay  (1896,  deveic^ment 
of  Lepidosiren),  of  R.  Semon  to  Australia  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago (1891-1893,  development  of  Monotrcmata,  Marsupialia), 
and  of  J.  S.  Budgett  to  Africa  (1898, 1900, 1901, 1903,  develop- 
ment of  Polypterus), 

In  methods,  while  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
processes  of  hardening  and  staining  embryos,  the  principal 
advance  has  been  the  introduction  in  1883  by  W.  H.  Caldwell 
in  his  work  on  the  development  of  Phoronis  of  the  method  of 
making  tape-worm  like  strings  of  sections  as  a  result  of  which 
the  process  of  mounting  in  order  all  the  sections  obtained  from 
an  embryo  was  much  facilitated,  and  the  use  of  an  automatic 
microtome  rendered  possible.  The  method  of  Golgi  for  the 
investigation  of  the  nervous  system,  introduced  in  1875,  must 
also  be  mentioned  here. 

The  word  "  coelom  "  {q.v.)  wa;  introduced  into  zoology  by 
E.  Haeckcl  in  187a  {Kalksckw&mme,  p.  468)  as  a  convenient 
term  for  the  body-cavity  (pleuropcritoneal).  The  word  was 
generally  adopted,  and  was  applied  alike  to  the  blood-containing 
body-cavity  of  Arthropods  and  to  the  body-cavity  of  Vertebrata 
and  segmented  worms,  in  which  there  is  no  blood.  In  1875 
Huxley  {Quarterly  Joum,  of  Mic.  Science,  15,  p.  53),  relying 
on  the  researches  of  Agassiz,  Metschnikoflf  and  Kowalewsky 
above  mentioned,  put  forward  the  idea  that  according  to 
their  development  three  kinds  of  body-cavity  ought  to  be 
distinguished:  (i)  the  entcrococlic  which  arises  from  enteric 
diverticula,  (a)  the  schizocoelic  which  develops  as  a  split  in  the 
embryonic  mesoblast,  and  (3)  the  epicodic  which  was  enclosed 
by  folds  of  the  skin  and  lined  by  ectoderm  (e.g.  atrial  Cbvity 
of  Tunicates,  &c.).  This  suggestion  was  of  great  importance, 
because  it  led  theembryologists  of  the  day  (Balfour,  the  brothers 
Hertwig,  Lankestcr  and  others)  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  not  more  than  one  kind  of  body-cavity. 
The  Hertwigs  {CodonUkeorie,  Jena,  1881)  distingxiished  two 
kinds,  the  cnterocoel  and  the  pscudocoeL  The  former,  to  which 
they  limited  the  use  of  the  word  coelom,  and  which  is  dcvdoped 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cnteron,  is  found  in  Annelida, 
Arthropoda,  Echinodcrmata,  Chordata,  &c.  The  latter  they 
regarded  as  something  quite  different  from  the  coelom  and  as 
arising  by  a  split  in  what  they  called  for  the  first  time  mesen- 
chyme; the  mesenchyme  being  the  non-epithelial  mesoderm, 
which  they  described  as  consisting  of  amoeboid  cells,  but  which 
wc  now  know  to  consist  of  a  continuous  reticulum.  The  next 
step  was  made  by  E.  Ray  Lankestcr,  who  in  1884  {Zoologischer 
Anzeigcr)  showed  that  the  pericardium  of  MoUusca  docs  not  con- 
tain blood,  and  therein  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  body-cavity 
which  does  contain  blood,  but  no  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
blood-containing  space  is  not  coclomic.  In  fact  it  was  generally 
held  by  the  anatomists  of  the  day  that  the  coelom  and  the 
vascular  system  were  different  parts  of  the  same  primitive  organ, 
though  separate  from  it  in  the  adult  except  in  Arthropoda  and 
MoUusca.  In  the  Mollusca,  it  is  true,  the  pericardial  part  of  the 
coelom  was  held  to  be  separate  from  the  vascular,  and  the  Hert- 
wigs had  reached  the  correct  conception  that  the  pericardium 
of  these  animals  was  alone  true  coelom,  the  vascular  part  being 
pseudocoel.  This  was  the  state  of  morphological  opinion  until 
1886,  when  it  was  shown  {Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  6,  1886, 
p.  2^)  (i)  that  the  coelom  of  Peripatus  gives  rise  to  the  ncphridia 
and  generative  glands  only,  and  to  no  other  part  of  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  adult,  (2)  that  the  nephridia  of  the  adult  do  not  open 
as  had  been  supposed  into  the  body-cavity,  (3)  that  the  body- 
cavity  is  entirely  formed  of  the  blood-containing  space,  the 
coelom  having  no  perivisceral  portion.  These  results  were 
extended  by  the  same  author  (Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Sci.,  37,  1887, 
pp.  486-540)  to  other  Arthropods  and  to  the  Mollusca,  and  the 
modem  theory  of  the  coelom  was  finally  established.    An  in- 


creased predsbn  was  gjven  to  the  conception  of  oodom  by  the 
discovery  in  1880  (Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Set.,  ao,  p.  164)  that  the 
nephridia  of  Elasmobranchs  are  a  direct  differentiation  of  « 
portion  of  it.  In  1886  this  was  extended  to  Peripatus  (Proc 
Camb.  Phil.  Soe.,  6,  p.  a7)  and  doubtless  holds  universally. 

In  1864  it  was  suggested  by  V.  Hensen  (VirchoVs  Arckif,  31) 
that  the  rudiments  of  nerve-fibres  are  present  from  the  beginning 
of  devdopment  as  persistent  remains  of  oonnexioos  between 
the  incompletdy  separated  cells  of  the  segmented  ovum.  This 
suggestion  fell  to  the  ground  because  it  was  hdd  by  embryo- 
logists  that  the  deavage  of  the  ovum  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  completdy  separate  cells,  and  that  the  connexions  between 
the  adtijt  cells  were  secondary.  In  1886  it  was  shown  (Quarterly 
Joum.  Mic.  Set.,  a6,  p.  z8a)  that  in  Peripalus  Capensis  the  cells 
of  the  segmenting  ovum  do  not  sq>ante  from  one  another,  but 
remain  connected  by  a  loose  protoplasmic  netwoik.  Tliis  dis- 
covery has  since  been  extended  to  other  ova,  even  to  the  small  so- 
called  holoblastic  ova,  and  a  basts  of  fact  was  found  for  Henscn*s 
suggestion  as  to  the  embiyonic  origin  of  nerves  (Quart.  Joum. 
Mic.  Sci.t  33,  189a,  pp.  581-584).  An  extension  and  further 
application  of  the  new  ^ews  as  to  the  cdl-theoiy  and  the 
embryonic  origin  of  nerves  thus  necessitated  was  made  in  1894 
(Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Sci.,  37,  p.  87),  and  in  1904  J.  Graham  Kerr 
showed  that  the  motor  nerves  in  the  dipnoan  fish  Lepidosiren 
arise  in  an  essentially  similar  manner  (rroiir.  Fay.  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  41,  p.  119). 

In  1883  Elie  Metschnikoff  published  his  researches  on  the 
intracellular  digestion  of  invertebrates  (Arbeiten  a.  d.  toologisckem 
Inst.  Wien,  5;  and  Biolagisches  CtntralbiaU,  3,  p.  560);  these 
formed  the  basts  of  his  theory  of  inflammation  and  phagocytosis, 
which  has  had  such  an  important  influence  on  pathology.  As 
he  himself  has  told  us,  he  was  led  to  make  these  investigations 
by  his  precedent  researches  on  the  dcvdopment  of  sponges  and 
other  invertebrates.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "Having  long 
studied  the  problem  of  the  germinal  layers  in  the  animal  series, 
I  sought  to  give  some  idea  of  their  origin  and  significance.  The 
part  played  by  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  appoued  quite  dear, 
and  the  former  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  cutaneous 
investment  of  primitive  multicdlular  animals,  while  the  latter 
might  be  regarded  as  their  organ  of  digestion.  The  discovety  of 
intracellular  digestion  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  led  me  to 
regard  this  phenomenon  as  characteristic  of  those  ancestral 
animals  from  which  might  be  derived  all  the  known  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (excepting,  of  course,  the  Protozoa) .  Tlie  origin 
and  part  played  by  the  mesoderm  appeared  the  most-  obscure. 
Thus  certain  embryologists  supposed  that  this  layer  corresponded 
to  the  reproductive  organs  of  primitive  animals:  othera  regarded 
it  as  the  prototype  of  the  organs  of  locomotion.  My  embryo- 
logical  and  physiological  studies  on  sponges  led  me  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  mesoderm  must  function  in  the  hypothetically 
primitive  animals  as  a  mass  of  digestive  cdls,  in  aU  points 
similar  to  those  of  the  endoderm.  'This  hypothesis  necessarily 
attracted  my  attention  to  the  power  of  seizing  foreign  corpuscles 
possessed  by  the  mesodermic  cells"  (Immunity  in  InfecttU 
Diseases,  English  translation,  Cambridge,  1905). 

The  branch  of  embryology  which  concerns  itself  with  the  study  • 
of  the  origin,  history  and  conjugation  of  the  individuals  (gametes) 
which  are  concerned  in  the  reproduction  of  the  spcdes  has  made 
great  advances.  These  began  in  1875  and  following  years  with 
a  careful  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  the  germinal  veside 
in  the  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovuul  The  history 
of  the  polar  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  female  pronudcus,  the  pre- 
sence in  the  ovum  of  a  second  nucleus,  the  male  pronudeus, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  segmentation  nucleus  by  fusion  with 
the  female  pronucleus,  were  discovered  (E.  van  Beneden,  O. 
Biitschli,  O.  Hertwig,  H.  Fol),  and  in  1876  O.  Hertwig  (Morpko- 
logisches  Jahrbuch,  3,  1876)  for  the  first  time  observed  the 
entrance  of  a  spermatozoon  into  the  egg  and  the  formation 
of  the  male  pronucleus  from  it.  The  centrosome  was  discovered 
by  W.  Flemming  in  1875  in  the  egg  of  the  fresh-water  mussel, 
and  independently  in  1876  by  E.  van  Beneden  in  Dicyemi<k. 
In  1883  came  E.  van  Beneden's  celebrated  discovery  (Arch, 
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Biologie,  4)  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  in 
the  nucleus  of  both  male  and  female  gametes,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  male  and  female  pronuclei  contribute  the  same  number  of 
chromosomes  to  the  zygote-nudeus.  He  also  showed  that  the 
gametogencsis  in  the  male  is  a  similar  process  to  that  in  the 
female,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptation  of  the  view  (due 
to  Butschli)  that  polar  bodies  are  aborted  female  gametes. 
These  discoveries  were  extended  and  completed  by  subsequent 
workers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  E.  van  Beneden, 
J.  B.  Camoy,  G.  PUtner,  T.  Boveri,  0.  Hertwig,  A.  Brauer. 
The  subject  'a  still  being  actively  pursued,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  some  relation  may  be  found  between  the  behaviour 
of  the  chromosomes  and  the  facts  of  heredity. 

Since  1874  (W.  His,  Unsere  KHrperform  und  das  physioiogisckt 
Problem  ihrer  ErUstehung)  a  new  branch  of  embryology,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  physiology  of  development,  has  arisen 
(experimental  embryology).  The  principal  workers  in  this  field 
have  been  W.  Roux,  who  in  1894  founded  the  ArckivfUr  Entwicke- 
luHgsmechanik  der  Organismen,  T.  Boveri  and  Y.  Delagc  who 
discovered  and  elucidated  the  phenomenon  of  merogony,  J.  Loeb 
who  discovered  artificial  parthenogenesis,  O.  and  R.  Hertwig, 
H.  Driesch,  C.  Herbst,  E.  Maupas,  A.  Wcismann,  T.  H.  Morgan, 
C.  B.  Davenport  {Experimental  Morphology,  2  vols.,  1899)  and 
many  others. 

In  the  elucidation  of  remarliable  life-histories  we  may  point 
in  the  first  pbce  to  the  work  of  A.  Kowalewsky  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tunicata  ("  Eniwickclungsgcschichte  d.  einfachen 
Asddien,"  Mim.  Acad.  Pitersbourg  (7),  10, 1866,  and  Arch  J.  Mic, 
Anatomie,  7,  1871),  in  which  was  demonstrated  for  the  first 
time  the  vertebrate  reUtionship  of  the  Tunicata  (possession  of  a 
notochord,  method  of  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system)  and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  group  Chorda ta. 
We  may  also  mention  the  work  of  Y.  Delage  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Sauidina  {Arch,  tool.  exp.  (2)  2,  1884),  A.  Giard 
{CompUs  rendus,  X23,  1896,  p.  836)  and  of  A.  Malaquin  on 
Monstrilla  {Arch.  tool,  exp,  (3),  9,  p.  8x,  1901),  pf  Delagc 
{CompUs  rendusy  103, 1886,  p.  698)  and  Grassi  and  Calandruccio 
{foetid.  Au.  Lincei  (5),  6,  1897,  p.  43),  on  the  development  of 
the  eeb,  and  of  P.  Pergande  on  the  life-history  of  the  Aphidae 
{BuU.  US.  Dep.  Agric.  £»/.,.  technical  series,  9,  1901).  The 
work  of  C.  Grobben  {Arbeiten  tool.  IksL  Wien,  4,  1882)  and  of 
B.  Uljanin  ("  Die  Arten  der  Gattung  Doliolum,"  Fauna  u.  Flora 
des  Cotfes  ton  Neapd^  1884)  on  the  extraordinary  life-history 
and  migration  of  the  buds  in  Doliolum  must  also  be  mentioned. 
In  pure  embryological  morphok^y  we  have  had  Heymons' 
elucidation  of  the  Arthropod  head,  the  work  of  Hatschek  on 
Annelid  and  other  larvae,  the  works  of  H.  Bury  and  of  £.  W. 
MacBride  which  have  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  Echinodermata,  of  K.  Mitsukuri,  who  has 
founded  since  1882  an  important  school  of  embryology  in  Japan, 
on  the  early  development  of  Chelonta  and  Aves,  of  A.  Brauer 
and  G.  C.  Price  on  the  development  of  vertebrate  excretory 
organs,  of  Th.  W.  Bischoff,  E.  van  Beneden,  £.  Selenka,  A.  A.  W. 
Hubrecht,  R.  Bonnet,  F.  Keibel  and  R.  Assbeton  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mammals,  of  A.  A.  Wi  Hubrecht  and  £.  Selenka 
on  the  early  development  and  placentation  of  the  Primates, 
of  J.  Graham  Kerr  and  of  J.  S.  Budgett  on  the  development 
of  Dipnoan  and  Ganoid  fishes,  of  A.  Kowalewsky,  B.  Hatschek, 
A.  WiUey  and£.  W.  MacBride  on  the  development  of  Amphioxus, 
of  B.  Dean  on  the  development  of  Bdellostoma,  of  A.  GOtte  on 
the  development  of  Amphibia,  of  H.  Strahl  and  L.  Will  on  the 
early  development  of  reptiles,  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  C.  Gegenbaur 
and  W.  K.  Parker  on  the  development  of  the  veitebrate  skeleton, 
of  van  Wtjhe  on  the  segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  head,  by 
irhich  the  modem  theory  of  head-segmentation,  previously 
adumbrated  by  Balfour,  was  first  established,  of  Leche  and  ROse 
on  the  development  of  mammalian  dentitions.  We  may  also 
spedaBy  notice  W.  Bateson's  work  on  the  development  of 
Balancglossus  and  his  inclusion  of  this  genus  among  the  Chordata 
(1884),  the  discovery  by  J.  P.  Hill  of  a  placenta  in  the  marsupial 
genus  Perameles  (1895),  the  work  of  P.  Marchal  (1904)  on  the 
«acxttal  increase  b^  fission  of  the  early  embryos  of  certain 


parasitic  Hymenoptera  (so  called  germinogony),  a  phenomenon 
which  had  been  long  ago  shown  to  occur  in  Lumbricus  trapetoides 
by  N.  Kleinenberg  (1879)  and  by  S.  F.  Harmer  in  Polyzoa  (1893). 
The  work  on  cell-lineage  which  has  been  so  actively  pursued  in 
America  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  consisted  mainly  of  an 
extension  of  the  early  work  of  A.  Kowalewsky  and  B.  Hatschek 
on  the  formation  of  the  layers,  being  a  more  minute  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  origin  of  the  embryonic  tissues. 

The  most  important  text-books  and  summaries  which  have 
appeared  in  this  period  have  been  Korschelt  and  Hcidcr's  Lehrbuck 
der  vergleickenden  Entwickelungsgesckichte  der  wirbellosen  Tiere 
(1890-1902),  C.  S.  Minot's  Human  Embryology  (1892),  and  the 
Handbuch  der  vergleuhenden  und  experimenttUen  Entwickelungslehre 
der  Wirbeltiere,  Mited  by  O.  Hertwig  (1901,  ct  seq.).  See  also 
K.  E.  von  Baer,  Ober  Enhoicklungsgeschickte  der  Tiere  (Kdnigsbcrg. 
1828,  1837):  F.  M.  Balfour,  A  Monograph  on  the  Development  of 
Eiasmobraneh  Fishes  (London,  1878);  A  Treatise  on  Comparative 
,Embryohty,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (London,  1885)  (still  the  most  important 
work  on  Vertebrate  Embryologv) ;  M.  Duval.  Atlas  d'Embryologie 
(Paris,  1889) ;  M.  Foster  and  F^  M.  Balfour,  'Elements  of  Embryology 
(London,  1883);  O.  Hertwig,  Lehrbuch  der  Entwieklungsgeschithte 
des  Menschen  u.  der  Wirbeltiere  (6th  ed.,  Jena,  1898):  A.  Kdlliker, 
Entwickluntsgesckichte  des  Mensr.hen  u.  der  hoheren  Tiere  (Leipzig, 
1879);  A.  M.  Marshall,  Vertebrate  Embryology  (London,  1893). 
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Physiology  of  Development  [In  German,  Entvncklungsmechanik 
(W.  Roux),  Entwicklungsphysiologie  (H.  Driesch),  physiologische 
Morphologic  (J.  Loeb)]  is,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  experimental  science  of  morphogenesis,  i.e.  of  the  laws  that 
govern  morphological  differentiation.  In  this  sense  it  embraces 
the  study  of  regeneration  and  variation,  and  would,  as  a  whole, 
best  be  called  rational  morphology.  Here  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Physiology  of  Development  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  the  >tudy 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  development  of  the  adult  organism 
from  the  egg.  Regeneration  and  Variation  and  Selection 
forming  the  subjects  of  special  articles. 

After  the  work  done  by  W.  His,  A.  Goette  and  E.  F.  W. 
PfiUger,  who  gave  a  sort  of  general  outline  and  orientation  of 
the  subject,  the  first  to  study  developmental  problems  properly 
in  a  systematical  way,  and  with  full  conviction  of  their  great 
importance,  was  Wilhelm  Roux.  This  observer,  having  found 
by  a  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  "  development "  that  the  first 
special  problem  to  be  worked  out  was  the  question  when  and 
wh^re  the  first  di£ferentiation  appeared,  got  as  his  main  result 
that,  when  one  of  the  two  first  blastomcres  (cleavage  cells)  of  the 
frog's  egg  was  killed,  the  living  one  developed  into  a  typical  half- 
embryo,  i.e.  an  embryo  that  was  either  the  right  or  the  left  part 
of  a  whole  one.  From  that  Roux  concluded  that  the  first  cleavage 
plane  determined  already  the  median  plane  of  the  adult;  and 
that  the  basis  of  all  differentiation  was  given  by  an  unequal 
division  of  the  nuclear  substances  during  karyokinesis,  a  result 
that  was  also  attained  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  by  A.  Wcis- 
mann. Hans  Driesch  repeated  Roux's  fundamental  experiment 
with  a  different  method  on  the  sea-urchin's  egg,  with  a  result 
that  was  absolutely  contrary  to  that  of  Roux:  the  isolated 
blastomere  cleaved  like  half  the  egg,  but  it  resulted  in  a  whole 
blastula  and  a  whole  embryo,  which  differed  from  a  normal  one 
only  in  its  small  sixe.  Driesch's  result  was  obtained  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  by  E.  B.  Wilson  with  the  egg  of  Amphioxus,  by 
Zoja  with  the  egg  of  Medusae,  &c.  It  thus  became  very  probable 
that  an  inequality  of  nuclear  division  could  not  be  the  basis  of 
differentiation.  The  following  experiments  were  still  more  fatal 
to  the  theories  of  Roux  and  of  Weismann.  Driesch  found  that 
even  when  the  first  eight  or  sixteen  cells  of  the  cleaving  egg  of 
the  sea-urchin  were  brought  into  quite  abnormal  positions 
with  regard  to  one  another,  still  a  quite  normal  embryo  was 
developed;  Driesch  and  T.  H.  Morgan  discovered  jointly 
that  in  the  Ctenophore  egg  one  isolated  blastomere  develop^ 
into  a  half-embryo,  but  that  the  same  was  the  case  if  a  portion 
of  protoplasm  was  cut  off  from  the  fertilized  egg  not  yet  in 
cleavage;  last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  in  the  case  of  the 
frog's  egg  which  had  been  Roux's  actual  subject  of  experiment, 
conditions  were  discovered  by  O.  Schultxe  and  O.  Hertwi" 
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under  which  one  of  the  two  first  Uastomeres  of  this  egg  developed 
into  a  whole  embiyo  of  half  size.  This  result  was  made  still 
more  decisive  by  Morgan,  who  showed  that  it  was  quite  in  the 
power  of  the  experimenter  to  get  either  a  half^embryo  or  a  whole 
one  of  half  size,  the  latter  dependent  only  upon  giving  to  the 
blastomere  the  opportunity  for  a  rearxangement  of  its  matter 
by  turning  it  over. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  general  result  of  the  introductory 
series  of  experiments  in  the  physiology  of  development  is  the 
following: — In  many  forms,  e.g.  Echinoderms,  Amphiozus, 
Asddians,  Fishes  and  Medusae,  the  potentiality  (prospective 
P^em — ^Dricsch)  of  all  the  blastomeres  of  the  segmented  egg  is 
the  same,  i.«.  each  of  them  may  play  any  or  every  part  in  the 
future  development;  the  prospective  value  {prosp.  Bedeutuug — 
D.)  of  each  blastomere  depends  apon,  or  is  a  function  of,  its 
position  in  the  whole  of  the  segmented  egg;  we  can  term  the 
*'  whole  "  of  the  egg  after  deavage  an  "  aequipotential  system  " 
(Driesch).  But  though  aequipotential,  the  whole  of  the  seg- 
mented egg  is  nevertheless  not  devoid  of  orientation  or  direction; 
the  general  law  of  causality  compels  us  to  assume  a  general 
orientation  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  egg,  even  in  cases  where 
we  are  not  able  to  see  it.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved 
that  external  stimuli  (light,  heat,  pressure,  &c.)  are  not  responsible 
for  the  first  differentiation  of  organs  in  the  embryo;  thus, 
should  the  segmented  egg  be  absolutely  equal  in  itself,  it  would 
be  incomprehensible  that  the  first  organs  should  be  formed  at 
one  special  point  of  it  and  not  at  another.  Besides  this  general 
argument,  we  see  a  sort  of  orientation  in  the  typical  forms  of  the 
polar  or  bilateral  cleavage  stages. 

Differentiation,  therefore,  depends  on  a  primary,  i^.  innate, 
orientation  of  the  egg's  plasma  m  those  forms,  the  segmented  eggs 
of  which  represent  aequipotential  systems;  thb  orientation  is 
capable  of  a  sort  of  regulation  or  restoration  after  disturbances  of 
any  sort;  in  the  egg  m  the  Ctenophoni  such  a  regulation  b  not 
possible,  and  in  the  fret's  eg^  it  is  facultative.  Le.  possible  under 
certain  conditions,  but  impossible  under  others.  Should  this  inter- 
pretation  be  right,  the  oifference  between  the  eggs  of  different 
animals  would  not  be  so  ^reat  as  it  seemed  at  first :  oifferences  with 
regard  to  the  potentialities  of  the  blastomeres  would  only  be  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  the  capability  of  regulation  or  restoration  (A  the 
egg^s  protoplasm. 

The  foundation  of  physiological  embryology  being  laid,  we 
now  can  shortly  deal  with  the  whole  series  of  q>edal  problems 
offered  to  us  by  a  genersl  analysis  of  that  science,  but  at  present 
worked  out  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

We  may  ask  the  following  questions: — ^What  are  the  general 
conditions  of  development?  On  what  general  factors  does  it  de- 
pend? How  do  the  oifferent  organs  of  the  partly  developed  embryo 
stand  with  regard  to  their  future  fate?  What  are  the  stimuli 
{Reite)  effecting  differentiation?  What  n  to  be  said  about  the 
specific  character  of  the  different  formative  effects?  And  as  the 
most  important  question  of  all :  Are  all  the  problems  offered  to  us 
in  the  pnysiology  of  development  to  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  the 
laws  known  hitherto  in  science,  or  do  we  want  specifically  new 
"  vitalistic  "  factors? 

Energy  in  different  forms  is  required  for  development,  and 
is  provided  by  the  surrounding  medium.  Light,  though  of  no 
influence  on  the  cleavage  (Driesch),  has  a  great  effect 
^^^S^  ^°  ^^^^  stages  of  development,  and  is  also  necessary 
•aUMOoa.  ^^^  th^  formation  of  polyps  in  Eudendrium  (J.  Loeb). 
•  That  a  certain  temperature  b  necessary  for  ontogeny 
has  long  been  known;  thb  was  carefully  studied  by  0.  Hertwig, 
as  was  also  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  rate  of  development. 
Oxygen  is  also  wanted,  either  from  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  from  the  very  beginning  of  it,  though  very  nearly  related 
forms  differ  in  this  respect  (Loeb).  The  great  influence  of  osmotic 
pressure  on  growth  was  studied  by  J.  Loeb,  C.  Herbst  and  C.  H. 
Davenport.  In  all  these  cases  energy  may  be  necessary  for 
development  in  general,  or  a  specific  form  of  eneigy  may  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  specific  organ;  it  b  dear  that, 
e^>ecially  in  the  latter  case,  energy  is  shown  to  be  a  proper 
factor  for  morphogenesis.  Besides  energy,  a  certain  chemical 
condition  of  the  medium,  whether  offered  by  the  water  in  which 
the  egg  lives  or  (espedally  in  later  stages)  by  the  food,  b  of  great 
importance  for  normal  ontogeny;  the  only  careful  study  in  this 
respect  was  carried  out  by  Herbst  for  the  development  of  the 


egg  of  Echinids.  TUs  investigator  has  shown  that  all  salts 
of  the  sea  water  are  of  great  imporunce  for  development,  and 
most  of  them  specifically  and  typically;  for  instance,  caldum 
b  absolutdy  necessary  for  holding  together  the  embryonic  cells, 
and  without  calcium  all  celb  will  fall  apart,  though  they  do  not 
die,  but  live  to  devdop  further. 

What  we  have  dealt  with  may  be  called  external  factors  of 
devdopment;  as  to  their  complement,  the  internal  factors, 
it  b  dear  that  every  dementary  factor  of  general  physiology 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  them.  Chemical  metamoiphosis  pUys, 
of  course,  a  great  part  in  differentiation,  espedally  in  the  form 
of  secretions;  but  very  little  has  been  carefully  studied  in  thb 
req>ect.  Movement  of  living  matter,  whether  of  celb  or  of 
intracellular  substance,  b  another  important  factor  (O.  Btttschli, 
F.  Dreyer,  L.  Rhumbler.)  Cell-division  b  another,  its  differences 
in  direction,  rate  and  quantity  being  of  great  importance  for 
differentiation.  We  know  very  little  about  it;  a  so-called  law 
of  O.  Hertwig,  that  a  cell  would  divide  at  right  angles  to  its 
longest  diameter,  though  experimentally  stated  in  some  cases, 
does  not  hold  for  all,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  say  b,  that  the 
unknown  primary  organization  of  the  egg  b  here  responsible. 
(Compare  the  papers  on  "  cell-lineage  "  of  E.  B.  Wilson,  F.  R. 
Lillie,  H.  S.  Jennings,  O.  Zurstrassen  and  others.)  Of  the  inner 
factors  of  ontogeny  there.b  another  category  that  may  be  called 
ph)rsical,  that  already  spoken  of  being  physiological.  The  most 
important  of  these  b  the  capillarity  of  the  cell  surfaces.  Berthold 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  role  in  the  arrangement  of 
cell  composites,  and  afterwards  the  matter  was  more  carefully 
studied  by  Dreyer,  Driesch,  and  espedally  W.  Roux,  with  the 
result  that  the  arrangement  of  ceUs  follows  the  prindple  of  sur- 
faces minimae  areae  (Plateau)  as  much  as  b  reconcilable  with 
the  conditions  of  the  system. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  embryo 
after  deavage,  i.e.  the  blastula,  b  an  "  aequipotential  system." 
It  was  shown  that  in  the  egg  of  Echinids  there  exbted  p^^m» 
such  an  absolute  Uck  of  determination  of  the  cleavage  iibMIm  •r 
ceUs  that  (a)  the  ceUs  may  be  put  in  quite  abnormal  f^||P^"*' 
positions  with  reference  to  one  another  without  dis-  "^ 
turbing  development;  (b)  a  quarter  blastomere  gives  a  quite 
normal  little  pluteus,  even  a  sixteenth  yidds  a  gastrula;  (c) 
two  eggs  may  fuse  in  the  eariy  blastula  stage,  giving  one  single 
normal  embiyo  of  double  size.  Our  next  question  concerns  the 
dbtribution  of  potentiality,  when  the  embryo  is  devdoped 
further  than  the  blastula  stage.  In  thb  case  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  potentialities  of  the  different  embryonic  organs  are 
different:  that,  for  instance,  in  Echinoderms  or  Amphibians 
the  ectoderm,  when  isolated,  b  not  able  to  form  endoderm, 
and  so  on  (Driesch,  D.  Barfurth);  but  it  has  been  shown  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ectoderm  in  itsdf,  the  intestine  in  itself 
of  Echinoderms  (Driesch),  the  medullary  plate  in  itself  of  Triton 
(H.  Spemann),  b  as  aequipotential  as  was  the  blastula:  that  any 
part  whatever  of  these  organs  may  be  taken  away  without 
dbturbing  the  devdopment  of  the  rest  into  a  normal  and  pro- 
portional embryonic  part,  except  for  its  smaller  size. 

If  the  single  phases  of  differentiation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effects,  we  must  ask  for  the  causes,  or  stimuli,  of  these  effects. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  subject  we  refer  to  Herbst, 
by  whom  also  the  whole  botanical  literature,  much  more 
important  than  the  zoological,  b  critically  reviewed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  blastula  represents  an 
aequipotential  system,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  primary 
organization  of  the  egg,  recoverable  after  dbturbances,  that 
directs  and  localizes  the  formation  of  the  first  embryonic  organs; 
we  do  not  know  much  about  thb  organization.  Directive  stimuli 
( Rkkiuugsreixe)  play  a  great  role  in  ontogeny ;  Herbst  has  analysed 
many  cases  where  their  exbtence  is  probable.  They  have  been 
experimentally  proved  in  two  cases.  The  chromatic  cells  of  the 
yolk  sac  of  Fundulus  are  attracted  by  the' oxygen  of  the  arteriae 
(Loeb);  the  mesenchyme  cells  of  Echinus  arc  attracted  by  some 
specific  parts  of  the  ectoderm,  for  they  move  towards  them  also 
when  removed  from  their  original  positions  to  any  point  of  the 
blastocod  by  shaking  (Driesch).    Many  directive  stimuli  might 
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be  discovered  by  a  careful  study  of  grafting  experiments,  such 
as  have  been  made  by  Bom,  Joest,  Harrison  and  others,  but  at 
present  these  experiments  have  not  been  carried  out  far  enough 
to  get  exact  results. 

Formative  stimuli  in  a  narrower  meaning  of  the  word,  i.e. 
stimuli  affecting  the  origin  of  embiyonic  organs,  have  long  been 
known  in  botany;  in  zoology  we  know  (especially  from  Loeb) 
a  good  deal  about  the  influence  of  light,  gravitation,  contact, 
&c.,  on  the  formation  of  organs  in  hydroids,  but  these  forms 
are  very  plant-like  in  many  respects;  as  to  free-living  animals, 
Herbst  proved  that  the  formation  of  the  arms  of  the  pluteus 
larva  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  calcareous  tetrahedra,  and 
made  in  other  cases  (lens  of  vertebrate  eye,  nerves  and  muscles, 
&c.)  the  existence  of  formative  stimuli  vciy  probable.  Many  of 
the  facts  generally  known  as  functional  adaptation  {funciiatuUe 
Anpassung — Roux)  in  botany  and  zoology  may  also  belong  to 
this  category,  i.e.  be  the  effects  of  some  external  stimulus,  but 
they  are  far  from  having  been  analysed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
That  the  structure  of  parts  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  is  alwajrs 
in  relation  to  their  function,  even  tmder  abnormal  conditions, 
is  well  known;  what  u  the  real  "  cause  "  of  differentiation  in 
this  case  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  the  questiob  why  the 
different  ontogenetic  effects  are  just  what  they  are.  Develop- 
mental physiology  takes  the  q>ecific  nature  of  form  for 
granted,  and  it  may  be  left  for  a  really  rational  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  species  in  the  future  to  answer 
the  problem  of  species,  as  far  as  it  is  answerable  at 
all.  What  we  intend  to  do  here  is  only  to  say  in  a  few  words 
wherein  consists  the  specific  character  of  embryonic  organs.  That 
embryonic  parts  are  specific  or  typical  in  regard  to  their  proto- 
plasm is  obvious,  and  is  well  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  embryo  react  differently  to  the  same  chemical  or 
other  reagents  (Herbst,  Loeb) .  That  they  may  be  typical  also  in 
regard  to  their  nuclei  was  riiown  by  Boveri  for  the  generative. 
ceUs  of  Ascaris;  we  arc  not  able  at  present  to  say  anything 
definite  about  the  importance  of  this  fact.  The  ^tecific  nature  of 
an  embryonic  organ  consists  to  a  high  degree  in  the  number 
of  cells  composing  it;  it  was  shown  for  many  cases  that  this 
number,  and  also  the  size  of  cells,  is  constant  under  constant 
conditions,  and  that  under  inconstant  conditions  the  number 
is  variable,  the  size  constant;  for  instance,  embryos  which  have 
developed  from  one  of  the  two  first  blastomeres  show  only  half 
the  normal  number  of  cells  in  their  organs  (Morgan,  Driesch) . 

We  have  learnt  that  the  successive  steps  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment are  to  be  regarded  as  effects,  caused  by  stimuli,  which  partly 
exist  in  the  embryo  itself.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
not  every  part  of  the  embryo  is  dependent  on  every 
other  one,  but  that  there  exists  a  great  independence 
of  the  parts,  to  a  varying  degree  in  every  case.  This 
partial  independence  has  been  called  self-differentiation 
{SMsidifferemUrung)  by  Roux,  and  is  certainly  a  characteristic 
feature  of  ontogeny.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  word  is  only  relative,  and  that  it  only  expresses  our 
recognition  of  a  negation. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  ectoderm  of  Echinus  may 
develop  further  if  the  endoderm  is  taken  away;  in  other  words, 
that  it  develops  by  self -differentiation  in  regard  to  the  endoderm, 
that  its  differentiation  is  not  dependent  on  the  endoderm;  but 
it  would  be  obviously  more  important  to  know  the  factors  on 
which  this  differentiation  is  actually  dependent  than  to  know 
one  factor  on  which  it  is  not.  The  same  is  true  for  all  other 
experiments  on  "  self-differentiation,"  whether  analytical  (Loeb. 
Schaper,  Driesch)  or  not  (grafting  experiments,  Bom,  Joest,  &c.). 
Can  we  undersUnd  differentiation  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
natural  phenomena  offered  to  lis  by  physics  and  chemistry? 
TlftiftM  ^^^^  people  would  say  yes,  though  not  yet.  Driesch 
has  tried  to  show  that  we  are  absolutely  not  able  to 
undersUnd  development,  at  any  rate  one  part  of  it,  i.e.  the 
localization  of  the  various  successive  steps  of  differentiation. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  this  argument  in  a  few 
words,  and  we  can  only  say  here  that  it  is  based  on  the  experi- 


ments upon  isolated  blastomeres,  &c.,  and  on  an  analysis  of  the 
character  of  aequipotential  systems.  In  this  way  physiology 
of  development  would  lead  us  straight  on  into  vitalism. 

Rbferences.— An  account  of  the  subject,  with  full  literature,  is 
given  by  H.  Driesch,  RentUaU  und  FrchUme  der  EntwicUungS" 
f^ysiplogie  dtr  Titre  in  Ergelmissen  dtr  Anai.  m.  Entw.-Cesck.  (1899). 
Other  works  are:  C.  H.  Davenport,  Experimental  MorpJuiogy 
.(New  York,  1807-1899) ;  Y.  Delage,  La  Stmctwt  du  protaplasma,  Ac. 
(1895):  Dnctch,  Matkem.  mech.  JBOrofMlung  morpholog.  ProbUme 
(Jena.  1891);  EntwicUMntsnuckan.  Studien  (i89i-i803);*>|iM/y- 
ttsche  Theorie  d.  organ.  Entw.  (Leipzig,  1894);  Studien  Hber  d, 
RegtUatioHsvermogen  (1897-1900),  &c. ;  C.  Herbst,  "  Uber  die  Bedeu- 
tung  d.  Reizphysiotogie  far  die  kauaale  Auffassung  voo  Vorgftngen 
i.  d.  tier.  Ontogencse, '  Biolog.  CentralbtaU,  vols.  xiv.  u.  xv.(Leit»iK. 
1894).  Many  papers  on  influence  of  salts  on  development  in  Ardi 
f.  Entw.-Muh. :  O.  Hertwig.  Papers  in  Arck,f.  mikr.  Anal., "  Die  Zelle 
und  die  Gewebe,"  ii.  (Jena,  1897):  W.  His,  Unsert  Kdrperform 
(Leipzig,  1875):  J.  Loeb,  Untersnch.  s.  6kysiel.  Morpk.  (WOrxburg. 
1891-1892).    Papers  in  Arch,  f,  Entw.-Mech.  and  Pillager's  Arckiv; 


Das  Ketmjbldsma  (Jena,  1892) ;  E.  B.  Wilson,  papers  in  Joum.  Morpk., 
"  The  CeD  in  Devdopnent  and  Inheriunce  "  (New  York.  1896). 

(H.A.E.D.) 

EMDEN,  a  maritime  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  49  m.  N.W. 
from  Oldenburg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1885)  14,019;  (1905)  20,754. 
The  Ems  once  flowed  beneath  its  walls,  but  is  now  2  m.  distant, 
and  connected  with  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  divided 
into  the  inner  (or  dock)  harbour  and  the  outer  (or  "  free  port ")' 
harbour.  The  latter  is  f  m.  in  length,  has  a  breadth  of  nearly 
400  ft.,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Ems-Jade  and  Dort- 
mund-Ems canab,  has  been  deepened  to  38  ft.,  thus  allowing 
the  largest  sea-going  vessels  to  approach  iu  wharves.  The  town 
is  intersected  by  canab  (crossed  by  numerous  bridges),  which 
bring  it  into  communication  with  most  of  the  towns  in  East 
Friesland,  of  which  it  b  the  commercial  capital.  The  waterways 
which  traverse  and  surround  it  and  the  character  of  its  numerous 
gabled  medieval  houses  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  Dutch, 
rather  than  of  a  German,  town.  Of  its  churches  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Reformed  "  Great  Church  "  (Grosse  Kirche), 
a  Urge  Gothic  building  completed  in  1455,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Enno  II.  (d.  r54o),  count  of  East  Friesland;  the  Gasthaus- 
Kirche,  formerly  the  church  of  a  Franciscan  friary  founded  in 
1317;  and  the  Neue  Kirche  (1643-1647).  Of  iU  secular  build- 
ings, the  Rathaus  (town-hall),  built  in  1574-1576,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Antwerp,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  containing  an  interest- 
ing coll<fttion  of  arms  and  armour,  b  particularly  remarkable. 
There  are  numerous  educatioiud  institutions,  including  classical 
and  modem  schools,  and  schoob  of  commerce,  luvigation 
and  telegraphy.  The  town  has  two  interesting  museums. 
Emden  is  the  scat  of  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
live-stock,  horses,  timber,  coal,  tea  and  wine.  Tlie  deep-sea 
fishing  industry  of  the  town  is  important,  the  fishing  fleet  in  1902 
numbering  67  vesseb.  Machinery,  cement,  cordage,  wire  ropes, 
tobacco,  leather,  &c.  are  manid^actured.  Emden  b  also  of 
importance  as  the  station  of  the  submarine  cables  connecting 
Germany  with  England,  North  America  and  Spain.  It  has  a 
regular  steamboat  service  with  Borkum  and  Nordemey. 

Emden  (Emuden,  Emetha)  b  first  mentioned  in  the  X2th 
century,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Eemsgo  (Emsgau,  or 
county  of  the  Ems),  one  of  the  three  herediUry  countsl)ip8  into 
which  East  Friesland  had  been  divided  by  the  emperor.  In 
1252  the  countship  was  sold  to  the  bishops  of  MUnster;  but 
their  rule  soon  became  little  more  than  nominal,  and  in  £mden 
itself  the  family  of  Abdcna,  the  episcopal  provosts  and  castelbns, 
established  their  practical  independence.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  town  gained  a  considerable  trade  owing 
to  the  permission  given  by  the  provost  to  the  pirates  known  as 
"  Viktualienbrllder  "  to  make  it  their  market,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  Gothland  by  the  Teutonic  Order.  In  1402, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  pirates  off  Heligoland  by  the  fleet  of  Ham- 
burg, Emden  was  besieged,  but  it  was  not  reduced  by  Hamburg, 
with  the  aid  of  Edzard  Cirksena  of  GreeUyl,  until  1431.  The 
town  was  held  jointly  by  its  captors  till  1453,  when  Hamburg  sold 
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its  rights  to  Ulrich  Cirksena,  created  count  of  East  Friesland 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1454.  In  z  544  the  Reformation 
was  introduced,  and  in  the  following  years  numerous  Protestant 
refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  found  their  way  to  the  town. 
In  1 595  Emden  became  a  free  imperial  city  under  the  protection 
of  Holland,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch  garrison  until  1744 
when,  with  East  Friesland,  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia.  In 
1 8 10  Emden  became  the  chief  town  of  the  French  department 
of  Ems  Oriental;  in  181 5  it  was  assigned  to  Hanover,  and  in 
x866  was  annexed  with  that  kingdom  by  Prussia. 

See  FOrbringcr,  Die  Stadt  Emden  in  Cegtnwart  und  Vtrgangenheit 
(Emden.  1892). 

EMERAU)*  a  bright  green  variety  of  beryl,  much  valued  as 
a  gem-stone.  The  word  comes  indirectly  from  the  Gr.  cn&paydos 
(Arabic  zumurrud),  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  name  vaguely 
given  to  a  number  of  stones  having  little  in  comition  except 
a  green  colour.  Pliny's  "  smaragdus  "  undoubtedly  included 
several  distinct  species.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  "  emerald  "  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  word  Mphek, 
rendered  emerald  in  the  Authorized  Version,  probably  meant  the 
carbuncle:  it  is  indeed  translated  ivBpo^  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  a  marginal  reading  in  the  Revised  Version  gives  carbuncle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  hireqath,  rendered  aftAfMirifios  in 
the  LXX.,  appears  in  the  A.V.  as  carbuncle,  with  the  alternative 
reading  of  emerald  in  the  R.V.  It  may  have  deferred  to  the  true 
emerald,  but  Flinders  Pctrie  suggests  that  it  meant  rock-crystal. 

The  properties  of  emerald  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  described 
under  Beryl.  The  crystals  often  show  simply  the  hexagonal 
prism  and  basal  plane.  The  prisms  cleave,  though  imperfectly, 
at  right  angles  to  the  geometrical  axis;  and  hexagonal  slices 
were  formerly  worn  in  the  East.  Compared  with  most  gems, 
the  emerald  is  rather  soft,  its  hardness  (ys)  being  but  slightly 
above  that  of  quartz.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  varying  slightly 
in  stones  from  different  localitfes,  but  being  for  the  Muzo  emerald 
about  2*67.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  are  not  high, 
so  that  the  cut  stones  display  little  brilliancy  or  "  fire."  The 
emerald  is  dichroic,  giving  in  the  dichroscope  a  bluish-green  and 
a  yellowish-grccn  image.  The  magnificent  colour  which  gives 
extraordinary  value  to  this  gem,  is  probably  due  to  chromium. 
F.  Wohler  found  0'i86%  of  CriOs  in  the  emerald  of  Muzo, — 
a  proportion  which,  though  small,  is  sufficient  to  impart  an 
emerald-green  colour  to  glass.  The  stone  loses  colour  when 
strongly  heated,  and  M.  Lewy  suggested  that  the  colour  was 
due  to  an  organic  pigment.  Grcville  Williams  showed  that 
emeralds  lost  about  9%  of  their  weight  on  fusion,  the  specific 
gravity  being  reduced  to  about  2*4. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  obtained  the  emerald  from  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  issaid  to  have  been  worked  as  early  as  1650  B.C. 
It  is  known  that  Greek  miners  were  at  work  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  in  later  times  the  min'es  yielded  their  gems 
to  Cleopatra.  Remains  of  extensive  workings  were  discovered 
in  the  northern  Etbai  by  the  French  traveller,  F.  Cailliaud, 
in  18x7,  and  the  mines  were  re-opcned  for  a  short  time  under 
Mehemet  Ali.  "  Cleopatra's  Mines  "  are  situated  in  Jcbel  Sikait 
and  Jebcl  Zabara  near  the  Red  Sea  coast  east  of  Assuan.  They 
were  visited  in  1891  by  E.  A.  Floyer,  and  the  Sikait  workings 
were  explored  in  1900  by  D.  A.  MacAlister  and  others.  The 
Egyptian  emeralds  occur  in  mica-schist  and  talc-schist. 

On  the  Spanish  conquest  of  South  America  vast  quantities 
of  emeralds  were  taken  from  the  Peruvians,  but  the  exact  locality 
which  yielded  the  stones  was  never  discovered.  The  only  South 
American  emeralds  now  known  occur  near  Bogoti,  the  capital 
of  Colombia.  The  most  famous  mine  is  at  Muzo,  but  workings 
are  known  also  at  Coscuez  and  Somondoco.  The  emerald  occurs 
ia  nests  of  calcite  in  a  black  bituminous  limestone  containing 
ammonites  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  The  mineral  is  associated 
with  quartz,  dolomite,  pyrites,  and  the  rare  mineral  called 
"  parisite  " — a  fluo-carbonate  of  the  cerium  metals,  occurring  in 
brownish-yellow  hexagonal  crystals,  and  named  after  J.  J.  Paris, 
who  worked  the  emeralds.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Colombian  emerald  is  not  in  its  original  matrix.  The  fine  stones 
are  called  cattutiUos  and  the  inferior  ones  moratllon. 


In  '1830  emeralds  were  accidentally  discovered  in  tbe  Ural 
Mountains.  At  the  present  time  they  are  worked  on  the  river 
Takovaya,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Ekaterinburg,  where  they  occur 
in  mica-schist,  associated  with  aquamarine,  alexandrite,  phcnadte, 
&c.  Emerald  is  found  also  in  mica-schist  in  the  Habacfathal, 
in  the  Salzburg  Alps,  and  in  granite  at  Eidsvold  in  Norway. 
Emerald  has  been  worked  in  a  vein  of  pegmatite,  piercing  skty 
rocks,  near  EmmaviUe,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  crystals 
occurred  in  association  with  topaz,  fluorspar  and  cassiterite; 
but  they  were  mostly  of  rather  pale  colour.  In  the  United 
States,  emerald  has  occasionally  been  found,  and  fine  crystals 
have  been  obtained  from  the  workings  for  hiddenite  at  Stony- 
point,  Alexander  county,  N.C. 

Many  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  emerald.  When 
worn,  it  was  held  to  be  a  preservative  against  epilepsy,  it  cured 
dysentery,  it  assisted  women  in  childbirth,  it  drove  away  evil 
spirits,  and  preserved  the  chastity  of  the  wearer.  Administered 
internally  it  was  reputed  to  have  great  medicinal  value.  In 
consequence  of  its  refreshing  green  colour  it  was  naturally  said 
to  be  good  for  the  eyesight. 

The  stone  known  as  "  Oriental  emerald  "  is  a  green  corundum. 
Lithia  emerald  is  the  mineral  called  hiddenite;  Uralian  emerald 
is  a  name  given  to  demantoid;  Brazilian  emerald  is  merely 
green  tourmaline:  evening  emerald  is  the  peridot;  pyro-emerald 
is  fluorspar  which  phosphoresces  with  a  green  0ow  when  heated; 
and  "  mother  of  emerald  "  is  generally  a  green  quartz  or  perhaps 
in  some  cases  a  green  felspar. 
"  See  Aquamarinb,  Bbkyl.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

£mERIC- DAVID,  TOUSSAIMT- BERNARD  (1755-1839). 
French  archaeologist  and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  on  the  20th  of  August  1755.  He  was  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  and  having  gone  in  1775  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  legal  education,  he  acquired  there  a  taste  for  art  which 
influenced  his  whole  future  career,  and  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  continued  his  art  studies.  He  soon  returned,  however,  to  his 
native  village,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  an 
advocate;  but  in  1787  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Antoine  David 
as  printer  to  the  parlement.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Aix  in 
1791;  and  although  he  speedily  resigned  his  office,  he  was  in 
1 793  threatened  with  arrest,  and  had  for  some  time  to  adopt  a 
vagrant  life.  WHien  danger  was  past  he  returned  to  Aix,  sold 
his  printing  business,  and  engaged  in  general  commercial  pursuits; 
but  he  was  not  long  in  renouncing  these  also,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literature  and  art.  From  1809  to  1814, 
under  the  Empire,  he  represented  his  department  in  the  Lower 
House  {Corps  ligislalif);  in  1814  he  voted  for  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon;  in  18x5  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  in  1816  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
2nd  of  April  1839.  £meric-David  was  placed  in  1825  on  the 
commission  appointed  to  continue  VHisloire  lUUraire  de  la 
France.  His  principal  works  are  Recherches  sur  Varl  staluairet 
considiri  ckcz  Us  anciens  et  Us  mcdernes  (Paris,  i8os),  a  work 
which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Institute;  SuiU  d'itttdes calquits 
et  dcssinies  d'apris  cinq  tableaux  de  RapluOl  (Paris,  18x8-1821), 
in  6  .vols,  fol.;  fupiter,  ou  recherches  sur  ce  dieu,  sur  son  culte^ 
&c.  (Paris,  1833), 2  vols.  8vo, illustrated; and  VuUain  (Paris,i837). 

EMERITUS  (Lat.  from  cmcreri,  to  serve  out  one's  time,  to 
earn  thoroughly),  a  term  used  of  Roman  soldiers  and  public 
officials  who  had  earned  their  discharge  from  the  service,  a 
veteran,  and  hence  applied,  in  modem  times,  to  a  university 
professor  (professor  emeritus)  who  has  vacated  his  chair,  on 
account  of  long  service,  age  or  infirmity,  and,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  a  minister  who  has  for  like  reason  given  up  his  charge. 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO  (1803-1882),  American  poet 
and  essayist,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  25th  of 
May  1803.  Seven  of  his  ancestors  were  ministers  of  New  England 
churches.  Among  them  were  some  of  those  men  of  mark  who 
made  the  backbone  of  the  American  character  the  sturdy 
Puritan,  Peter  Bulkeley,  sometime  rector  of  Odell  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  afterward  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  the  zealous  evangelist.  Father  Samuel  Moody 
of  Agamenticus  in  Maine,  who  pursued  graceless  sinners  even 
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into  the  alehouse;  Joseph  Emerson  of  Maiden,  "a  heroic 
scholar/'  who  prayed  every  night  that  no  descendant  of  his 
might  ever  be  rich;  and  William  Emerson  of  Concord,  Mass., 
the  patriot  preacher,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  Sprung  from  such  stock,  Emerson  inherited 
qualities  of  self-reliance,  love  of  liberty,  strenuous  virtue, 
sincerity,  sobriety  and  fearless  loyalty  to  ideals.  The  form  of 
his  ideals  was  modified  by  the  metamorphic  glow  of  Trans- 
cendentalism which  passed  through  the  region  of  Boston  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
Emerson  conceived  the  laws  of  life,  reverenced  them  and  lived 
them  out,  was  the  Puritan  spirit,  elevated,  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  poetic  temperament. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  minister  of  the 
First  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston.  Ralph  Waldo  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  eight,  of  whom  at  least  three  gave 
evidence  of  extraordinary  mental  powers.  He  was  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  hard  work,  of  moral  disdpline,  and  (after 
his  father's  death  in  i8zi)  of  that  wholesome  self-sacrifice  which 
is  a  condition  of  life  for  those  who  are  poor  in  money  and  rich 
in  spirit.  His  aunt.  Miss  Maxy  Moody  Emerson,  a  brilliant 
old  maid,  an  eccentric  saint,  was  a  potent  factor  in  his  education. 
Loving  him,  believing  in  his  powers,  passionately  desiring  for 
him  a  successful  career,  but  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the 
old  forms  of  faith  from  which  he  floated  away,  this  solitary, 
intense  woman  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  form,  by  action  and 
reaction,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young  Emerson.  In 
181 7  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  zSai.  In 
scholarship  he  ranked  about  the  middle  of  his  class.  In  literature 
and  oratory  he  was  more  distinguished,  receiving  a  Boylston 
prize  for  declamation,  and  two  Bowdoin  prizes  for  dissertations, 
the  first  essay  being  on  "  The  Character  of  Socrates  "  and  the 
second  on  "  The  Present  Sute  of  Ethical  Philosophy  "—both 
rather  dull,  formal,  didactic  productions.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  and  of  writing  verse,  and  was  chosen  as  the  poet  for 
class-day.  His  cheerful  serenity  of  manner,  his  tranquil  mirthf ul- 
ness,  and  the  steady  charm  of  his  personality  made  him  a 
favourite  with  his  fellows,  in  spite  of  a  certain  reserve.  His 
literary  taste  was  conventional,  induding  the  standard  British 
writers,  with  a  preference  for  Shakespeare  among  the  poets, 
Berkeley  among  the  philosophers,  and  Montaigne  (in  Cotton's 
translation)  among  the  essayists.  His  particular  admiration 
among  the  college  professors  was  the  stately  rhetorician,  Edward 
Everett;  and  this  predilection  had  much  to  do  with  his  early 
ambition  to  be  a  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  became  an  assistant  in 
his  brother  William's  school  for  young  ladies  in  Boston,  and 
continued  teaching,  with  much  inward  reluctance  and  discomfort, 
for  three  years.  The  routine  was  distasteful;  he  despised  the 
superficial  details  which  claimed  so  much  of  his  time.  The  bonds 
of  conventionalism  were  silently  dissolving  in  the  rising  glow 
of  his  poetic  nature.  Independence,  sincerity,  reality,  grew 
more  and  more  necessary  to  him.  His  aunt  urged  him  to  seek 
retirement,  self-reliance,  friendship  with  nature;  to  be  no  longer 
**  the  nursling  of  surrounding  circumstances,"  but  to  prepare  a 
celestial  abode  for  the  muse.  The  passion  for  spiritual  leadership 
stirred  within  hinu  The  ministry  seemed  to  o£fer  the  fairest 
field  for  its  satisfaction.  In  1825  he  entered  the  divinity  school 
at  Cambridge,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  His 
course  was  much  interrupted  by  ill-health.  His  studies  were 
irregular,  and  far  more  philosophical  and  literary  than  theological. 

In  October  2826  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach  "  t>y  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Ministers.  The  same  year  a  threatened 
consumption  compelled  him  to  take  a  long  journey  in  the  south. 
Returning  in  1827,  he  continued  his  studies,  preached  as  a 
candidate  in  various  churches,  and  improved  in  health.  In  1829 
be  married  a  beautiful  but  delicate  young  woman.  Miss  EUcn 
Tucker  of  Concord,  and  was  installed  as  associate  minister  of 
the  Second  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston.  The  oetircment  of 
his  senior  colleague  soon  left  him  the  sole  pastor.  Emerson's 
early  sermons  were  simple,  direct,  unconventional.  He  dealt 
freely  with  the  things  of  the  spirit.    There  was  a  homely  eleva- 


tion in  his  discourses,  a  natural  freshness  in  his  piety,  a  quiet 
enthusiasm  in  his  manner,  that  charmed  thoughtful  hearers 
Early  in  1832  he  lost  his  wife,  a  sorrow  that  deeply  depressed 
him  in  health  and  spirits.  Following  his  passion  for  independ- 
ence and  sincerity,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  intended  by  Christ  to  be  a  permanent  sacrament. 
To  him,  at  least,  it  had  become  an  outgrown  form.  He  was 
willing  to  continue  the  service  only  if  the  use  of  the  elements 
should  be  dropped  and  the  rite  made  simply  an  act  of  spiritual 
remembrance.  Setting  forth  these  views,  candidly  and  cahnly, 
in  a  sermon,  he  found  hh  congregation,  not  unnaturally,  reluctant 
to  agree  with  him,  and  therefore  retired,  not  without  some 
disappointment,  from  the  pastoral  office.  He  never  again  took 
charge  of  a  parish;  but  he  continued  to  preach,  as  opportunity 
offered,  until  1847.  In  f^ct,  he  was  always  a  preacher,  thou^ 
of  a  singular  order.  His  supreme  task  was  to  befriend  and  guide 
the  inner  life  of  man. 

The  strongest  ixifluences  in  his  development  about  this  time 
were  the  liberating  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  the  mystical  visions 
of  Swedenborg,  the  intimate  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  the 
stimulating  essays  of  Carlyle.  On  Christmas  Day  1833  he  took 
passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  travelled 
through  Italy,  visited  Paris,  spent  two*  months  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  'saw  the  four  men  whom  he  most  desired  to  see — 
Landor,  Coleridge,  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth.  "  The  comfort  of 
meeting  such  men  of  genius  as  these,"  he  wrote,  "  is  that  they 
talk  sincerely."  But  he  adds  that  he  found  all  four  of  them,  in 
different  degrees,  deficient  in  insight  into  religious  truth.  His 
visit  to  Carlyle,  ia  the  lonely  farm-house  at  Craigenputtock, 
was  the  memorable  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  Emerson 
published  Carlyle's  first  books  in  America.  Carlyle  introduced 
Emerson's  Essays  into  England.  The  two  men  were  bound 
together  by  a  mutual  respect  deeper  than  a  S3rmpathy  of  tastes, 
and  a  community  of  spirit  stronger  than  a  similarity  of  opinions:. 
Emerson  was  a  sweet-tempered  Carlyle,  living  in  the  sunshine. 
Carlyle  was  a  militant  Emerson,  moving  amid  thunderclouds. 
The  things  that  each  most  admired  in  the  other  were  self- 
reliance,  directness,  moral  courage.  A  passage  in  Emerson's 
Diary,  written  on  his  homeward  voyage,  strikes  the  keynote  of 
his  remaining  life.  "A  man  contains  all  that  is  needful  to  his 
government  within  himself.  ...  All  real  good  or  evil  that  can 
befall  him  must  be  from  himself .  .  .  .  There  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  human  soul  and  everything  that  exists  in  the  worid; 
more  properly,  everything  that  ia  known  to  man.  Instead  of 
studjdng  things  without,  the  principles  of  them  all  may  be  pene- 
trated into  within  him.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  life  seems  to  be  to 
acquaint  man  with  himself.  .  .  .  The  highest  revelation  is  that 
God  is  in  every  man."  Here  is  the  essence  of  that  intuitional 
philosophy,  conunonly  called  Tran8cendental£nn.  Emerson 
disclaimed  allegiance  to  that  philosophy.  He  called  it  f*  the 
saturnalia,  or  excess  of  faith."  His  practical  common  sense 
recoiled  from  the  amazing  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from 
it  by  many  of  its  more  eccentric  advocates.  His  independence 
revolted  against  being  bound  to  any  scheme  or  system  of  doctrine, 
however  nebulous.  He  said : "  I  wish  to  say  what  I  feel  and  think 
to-day,  with  the  proviso  that  to-morrow  perhaps  I  shall  contra- 
dict it  alL"  But  this  very  wish  commits  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  inner  light.  All  through  his  life  he  navigated  the  Trans- 
cendental sea,  piloted  by  a  clear  moral  sense,  warned  off  the  rocks 
by  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  and  kept  from  capsizing  by  a 
good  ballast  of  New  England  prudence. 

After  his  return  from  England  in  1833  he  webt  to  live  with  his 
mother  at  the  old  manse  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  lecturer  in  Boston.  His  first  discourses  were  deUvered  before 
the  Society  of  Natu»l  History  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
They  were  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects,  approached  in  a  poetic 
spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  he  married  Miss  Lydia  Jackson 
of  Plymouth,  having  previously  purchased  a  spacious  old  house 
and  garden  at  Concord.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
a  devoted  husband,  a  wise  and  tender  father,  a  careful  house- 
holder, a  virtuous  villager,  a  friendly  neighbour,  and,  spite  of  all 
his  disclaimers,  the  central  and  luminous  figure  among  the 
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TranscendenUltsts.  The  doctrine  which  in  others  seemed  to 
produce  all  sorts  of  extravagances — communistic  experiments 
at  Brook  Farm  and  Fruitlands,  weird  schemes  of  political  reform, 
long  hair  on  men  and  short  hair  on  women — in  his  sane,  well- 
balanced  nature  served  only  to  lend  an  ideal  charm  to  the 
familiar  outline  of  a  plain,  orderly  New  England  life.  Some 
mild  departures  from  established  routine  he  tranquilly  tested 
and  as  tranquilly  abandoned.  He  tried  vegetarianism  for  a  while, 
but  gave  it  up  when  he  found  that  it  did  him  no  particidar  good. 
An  attempt  to  illustrate  household  equality  by  having  the 
servants  sit  at  Table  with  the  rest  of  the  family  was  frus- 
trated by  the  dislike  of  his  two  sensible  domestics  for  such  an 
inconvenient  arrangement.  His  theory  that  manual  labour 
shotild  form  part  of  the  scholar's  life  was  checked  by  the  personal 
discovery  that  hard  labour  in  the  fields  meant  poor  work  in  the 
study.  *'The  writer  shall  not  dig,"  was  his  practical  conclusion. 
Intellectual  independence  was  what  he  chiefly  desired;  and  this, 
he  found,  could  be  attained  in  a  manner  of  living  not  outwardly 
different  from  that  of  the  average  college  professor  or  country 
minister.  And  yet  it  was  to  this  property-holding,  debt-paying, 
law-abiding,  well-dressed,  courteoua-mannered  dtiaen  of  Concord 
that  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  turned  as  the  prophet  of  the 
new  idealism.  The  influence  of  other  Transcendental  teachers, 
Dr  Hedge,  Dr  Ripley,  Bronson  Alcott,  Orestes  Brownson, 
Theodore  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  Henry  Thorean^  Jones  Very, 
was  narrow  and  parochial  compared  with  that  of  Emerson. 
Something  in  his  imperturbable,  kindly  presence,  his  angelic 
look,  his  musical  voice,  his  commanding  style  of  thought  and 
speech,  announced  him  as  the  possessor  of  the  great  secret  which 
many  were  seeking — the  secret  of  a  freer;  deeper,  more  harmoni- 
ous Ufe.  More  and  more,  as  his  fame  spread,  those  who  **  would 
live  in  the  spirit"  came  to  listen  to  the  voice,  and  to  sit  at  the 
feet,  of  the  Sage  of  Concord. 

It  was  on  the  lecture-platform  that  he  found  his  power  and 
won  his  fame.  The  courses  of  lectures  that  he  delivered  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Boston,  during  the  winters  of  1835  and  1836, 
on  "  Great  Men,"  "  English  Literature,"  and  "  The  Philosophy 
of  History,"  were  well  attended  and  admired.  They  wefe 
followed  by  two  discourses  which  commanded  for  him  immediate 
recognition,  part  friendly  and  part  hostile,  as  a  new  and  potent 
personality.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  College 
in  August  1837,  on  "  The  American  Scholar,"  was  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  independence,  sincerity,  realism,  in  the  intellectual 
Ufe  of  America.  His  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  in  1838,  was  an  impassioned 
protest  against  what  he  called  "  the  defects  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity "  (its  undue  reliance  upon  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus, 
and  its  failure  to  explore  the  moral  nature  of  man  as  the  fountain 
of  established  teaching),  and  a  daring  plea  for  absolute  self- 
reliance  and  a  new  inspiration  of  religion.  "  In  the  soul,"  he 
said, "  let  redemption  be  sought.  Wherever  a  man  comes,  there 
comes  revolution.  The  old  is  for  slaves.  Go  alone.  Refuse  the 
good  models,  even  those  which  are  sacred  in  the  unagination 
of  men.  Cast  conformity  behind  yoti,  and  acquaint  men  at  first 
hand  with  Deity."  In  this  address  Emerson  hud  his  hand  on 
the  sensitive  point  of  Unitarianism,  which  rejected  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  but  held  fast  to  his  supreme  authority.  A  blaze  of 
controversy  sprang  up  at  once.  Conservatives  attacked  him; 
Radicals  defended  him.  Emerson  mad6  no  reply.  But  amid 
this  somewhat  fierce  illumination  he  went  forward  steadily  as 
a  public  lecturer.  It  was  not  his  negations  that  nuule  him 
pc^ular;  it  was  the  eloquence  with  which  he  presented  the 
positive  side  of  his  doctrine.  Whatever  the  titles  of  his  discourses, 
"Uttnry  Ethics/'  "  Man  the  Reformer,"  "The  Present  Age," 
"The  Method  of  Nature,"*  "  RepresenUtive  Men,"  "The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  their  theme  was  always  the  same,  namely, 
"  the  infinitude  of  the  private  man."  Those  who  thought  him 
astray  on  the  subject  of  religion  listened  to  him  with  delight  when 
he  poetized  the  commonplaces  of  art,  politics,  literature  or  the 
household.  His  utterance  was  Delphic,  inspirational.  There 
was  magic  in  hh  elocution.  The  simplicity  and  symmetry  of 
his  sentences,  the  modulations  of  his  thrillipg  voice,  the  radiance 


of  his  fine  face,  even  his  slight  hesitations  and  pauses  over  his 
manuscript,  lent  a  strange  charm  to  his  speech.  For  more  than 
a  generation  he  went  about  the  country  lecturing  in  dties. 
towns  and  villages,  before  learned  societies,  rustic  lyoeums  and 
colleges;  and  there  was  no  man  on  the  platform  in  America 
who  excelled  him  in  distinction,  in  authority,  or  in  stimulating 
eloquence. 

In  1847  Emerson  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  second  time, 
was  welcomed  by  Carlylc,  lectured  to  appreciative  audiences 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  London,  made  many 
new  friends  among  the  best  English  people,  paid  a  brief  visit, 
to  Paris,  and  returned  home  in  July  1848.  "  I  leave  England," 
he  wrote,  "with  increased  respect  for  the  Englishnum.  His 
stuff  or  substance  seems  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  I  forgive 
him  all  his  pride.  My  respect  is  the  more  generous  that  I  ^ve 
no  sympathy  with  him,  oiUy  an  admiration."  The  impressions 
of  this  journey  were  embodied  in  a  book  called  English  TraUSf 
published  in  1856.  It  might  be  called  "  En^ish  Traits  and 
American  Confessions,"  for  nowhere  does  Emerson's  American- 
ism come  out  more  strongly.  But  the  America  that  he  loved 
and  admired  was  the  ideal,  the  potential  America.  For  the 
actual  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  in  his  own  time 
he  had  a  fine  scorn.  He  was  an  intellectual  Brahmin.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  his  tastes  aristocratic.  He  did  not 
like  crowds,  streets,  hotels-—"  the  people  who  fill  them  oppress 
me  with  their  excessive  dvility."  Humanity  was  his  hero. 
He  loved  man,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  men.  He  had  grave 
doubts  about  universal  suffrage.  He  took  a  sincere  interest  in 
social  and  political  reform,  but  towards  specific  "reforms" 
his  attitude  wa^  somewhat  remote  and  visionary.  On  the 
subject  of  temperance  he  held  alqof  from  the  intemperate 
methods  of  the  violent  prohibitionists.  He  was  a  believer  in 
woman's  rights,  but  he  was  lukewarm  towards  conventions 
in  favour  of  woman  suffrage.  Even  in  regard  to  slavery  he  had 
serious  hesitations  about  the  ways  of  the  abolitionists,  and  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  be  identified  with  them.  But  as  the 
irrepressible  conflict  drew  to  a  head  Emerson's  hesitation 
vanished.  He  said  in  1856, "  I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  slavery, 
or  we  must  get  rid  of  freedom."  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  became  an  ardent  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  James  Russell  Lowell  said,  "  To  him  more  than 
to  all  other  causes  did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  Civil  War  owe 
the  sustaining  stitngth  of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is  so  touching 
in  every  record  of  thdr  lives." 

Emerson  the  essayi&t  was  a  condensation  of  Emerson  the 
lecturer.  His  prose  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  slender 
volume  entitled  Nature  (1836),  were  collected  and  arranged 
from  the  manuscripts  of  his  lectures.  His  method  of  writing 
was  characteristic  He  planted  a  subject  in  his  mind,  and  waited 
for  thoughts  and  illustrations  to  coum  to  it,  as  birds  or  insects 
to  a  plant  or  flower.  When  an  idea  appeared,  he  followed  it, 
"as  a  boy  might  hunt  a  butterfly";  when  it  was  captured 
he  pinned  it  in  his  "  Thought-book."  The  writings  of  other  men 
he  used  more  for  stimulus  than  for  guidance.  He  said  that 
books  were  for  the  scholar's  idle  times.  "  I  value  them,"  he 
said, "  to  make  my  top  ^n."  His  favourite  reading  was  poetry 
and  mystical  philosophy:  Shakespeare,  Dante,  George  Herbert, 
Goethe,  Berkeley,  Coleridge,  Swedenborg,  Jakob  Boehme, 
Plato,  the  new  Platonists,  and  the  religious  books  of  the  East 
(in  translation).  Next  to  these  he  valued  book^  of  biography 
and  anecdote:  Plutarch,  Grimm,  St  Simon,  Vamhagen  von 
Ense.  He  had  some  Odd  dislikes,  and  could  find  nothing  in 
Aristophanes.  Cervantes,  Shelley,  Scott,  Miss  Austen,  Dickens. 
Novels  he  seldom  read.  He  was  a  follower  of  none,  an  original 
borrower  from  all.  His  illustrations  were  drawn  from  near  and 
far.  The  zodiac  of  Denderah;  the  Savoyards  who  carved 
thdr  pine-forests  into  toys;  the  naked  Derar,  horsed  pn  an 
idea,  charging  a  troop  of  Roman  cavalry;  the  long,  austere 
Pythagorean  lustrum  of  silence;  Napoleon  on  the  deck  of  the 
"  Bellcrophon,"  observing  the  drill  of  the  English  soldiers;  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  that  every  man  has  two  pairs  of  eyes; 
Empedocles  and  his  shoe;  the  horizontal  stratification  of  the 
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earth;  >  loft  miuhnaai  puhing  II 
fTouDdp— bII  Ihcac  atlusi  "' 


h  tbe  luud' 


.  _  3.  d(Bc  baidc  Lbe  Futhi 
^ihini.  St  Pmil'i,  Etna  and  Vouviiu,  you  will  fiod  the  White 
Uouotiitu,  Monidnock.  Agiorocbaok.  K»Ubdia,  the  pickent 
weed  in  U«m.  tbe  wild  gecM  hcwkiDi;  ihrough  the  iky,  tlie 
diick-^-dec  bnviDg  the  uov,  WtU  Stmt  end  Sute  Sliut, 
caltoD^milli,  raUrwdj  and  Quincy  tnnitii'  For  id  ibitnct 
thinker  lie  wu  ttrugely  in  love  with  tbe  concrete  lacti  ol  lile. 
Ide«liei&  in  him  luiuocd  Ibc  form  of  a  vivid  illiumnetioD  of 
(be  reei.     From  tbe  paffeB  of  bis  teeming  note-booki  he  took  the 

Hich  tiileiu  Nil  ute.  School,  Home.  CeDiu>,Be>ui}>udMuiiien, 
Self-FoiKHion,  Duty,  The  SuperliUve.TruUi,  The  AniJa-SuDn, 
The  Young  Amaiun.  When  the  lecluree  hul  lerved  their 
puipoic  be  reunnged  tbe  Duteriil  in  eauyi  ud  puhliihed 
them.  Thia  appeared  in  lucceuion  Ihe  following  vdumca: 
Eatxyi  (First  Seriei)  (1B41);  Eiayi  (Second  Seiiei)  (184*); 
Rrpruaialim  Mtn  (iSjo);  En^Uk  TraiU  [1S56);  Tht  CmJua 
nf  lift  (i8£o);  Sxitty  and  SMiidi  (1S70);  LeIUri  ami  SacM 
Aima  (1S7G}.  Beiidej  tbcie,  many  other  lecturu  Hctc  printed 
in  Kparale  faitD  and  in  vaiiouj  combinaiioni. 

Emenon'a  ityle  11  brilliant,  epignunnuiic,  gem-like;  dear 
in  lenlencei,  obeinue  inpangnphi.  He  wia  1  spoiadic  otweiver. 
He  law  by  Basbo,  He  laid,  "  I  do  not  know  what  uguments 
mean  in  reference  to  any  enproaion  of  a  thought,"  The  co- 
herence of  hi«  writing  lieA  in  his  penonalily,  Hii  work  ii  fujed 
by  a  iteady  glow  ol  optimiim.  Yel  he  ilales  ihii  optimiim 
moderately.  "  The  geniui  which  preserves  and  guides  the  human 
race  indicates  ilselE  by  a  small  eicev  of  good,  a  small  balance 
in  brute  Iicts  always  favourable  to  the  tide  of  rtaton." 

His  vene,  though  in  form  inferior  to  hii  proee,  wu  perhap* 
■■  ■"  apoef; 


"half  a  bard.' 


any  passages 


and  again,  writing  to  Cariyle,  be  called  hims 
He  had  "  the  vuion,"  but  not  "  the  faculty  dit 

1846;  Uay  Day  and  allur  Pita,  1S67]  there 
of  b^utif ul  insight  and  profound  feeling,  some  Lines  01  surpnsuig 
ipleodour,  and  a  few  poemi,  like  "  Tbe  Rhodoia."  "  The  Snow, 
storm,"  "  Ode  to  Beauty,".  "  Tenninut,"  "  The  Concord  Ode," 
and  the  marvellous  "  Threnody  "  on  the  death  of  hii  Ent-bom 
boy,  of  beauty  unmarred  and  penetrating  Ijutb.  But  the 
total  value  ol  his  poetical  worii  is  discounted  by  tbe  impetfeclion 
ol  metrical  form,  the  presence  of  incongruous  images,  the  pte- 

Ibe  lack  ol  Bow.  It  is  ibe  material  of  poetry  aol  (boroughly 
worked  out.  Bui  Ibe  genius  fium  which  It  came— tbe  iwift 
faculty  of  percepttOD,  the  lotly  imagination,  the  idealiiing  spirit 
enamoured  of  reality— was  tbe  secret  source  of  all  Emenon's 
grealnas  as  a  ^Kaker  and  as  a  writer.  Whatever  verdict  time 
may  pass  upon  the  bulk  of  his  poetry,  Emerson  himself  must  be 
recogniied  as  an  original  and  true  poet  of  a  high  order. 

His  latter  years  were  paned  in  peaceful  honour  at  Concord. 
In  i8£6  Harvard  College  contetred  upon  bim  tbe  degree  of 
LL.D-,  and  in  1S6;  he  was  elected  an  oveneci.  In  iB;o  be 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  belore  the  university  on  "  The 
Natural  Hislory  of  the  Intellect."  In  1873  his  house  was  burned 
down,  snd  was  rebuilt  by  popular  subscription.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  on  his  third  foreign  journey,  going  as  far  as  Egypt. 
About  this  time  began  a  failure  in  bis  powers,  especially  In  bis 
memoiy.  But  his  character  remained  serene  and  unshaken  in 
dignity.  Steadily,  tranquilly,  cheerfully,  he  finished  (be  voyage 
of  lite. 

"  ]  trim  myself  to  the  rtorm  of  tin>e, 

I  nan  tbe  rudder,  red  the  uil. 

Obey."  - 


'Lowly  fa 

Right  onw 


x  edge  of  the  village  of  Concord. 


-fwnea'i  Ct*t^  in«h_Riv«rwle  tdiiioa. 


EMBRSOM.  WILUAM  (1701-1781),  Eogliih  mathematician, 
was  bom  on  the  i4tbof  May  1701  at  Hurwotlh,  near  Darlington, 
where  his  father,  Dudley  Emerson,  also  a  mathematidin,  taught 
Jk  schools  Unsuccessful  as  a  teacher  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  studious  retirement,  and  published  naay  works  which  are' 
singularly  free  from  errata.  In  mechanics  he  never  advanced 
a  proposition  which  he  bad  not  previously  tested  in  practice,  nor 
published  sn  invention  without  first  proving  its  eSectsby  amodel. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  the  theory  of  sounds, 
and  tbe  andent  and  modem  scales;  but  be  never  attained  any 
eicelteoce  as  a  performer.     He  died  on  the  lotliol  May  1781  at 


,1  hepoaH 


kable 


iepend 


Tbe  boldnesB  with  which  he  oprtsaed  h 
opinions  on  tcligious  subjects  led  to  bis  being  charged  with 
scepticism,  but  lot  this  there  was  no  foundation. 


ItoHumtHcai  SiiJHli  lijjt). 

used  sa  an  abrasive  agent.  It  was  known  to  tbe  Creeks  under 
the  name  of  nidpa  or  fffiliu,  which  is  defined  by  Dioscorides 
asBstoneuiediogem-cngraving.  Tbe  Hebrew  word  r<lonv  (re- 
lated to  Ibe  Egyptian  amir),  where  translated  In  our  versions 
of  the  Old  Teslament  "  adamant  "  and  "  diamond,"  pnbahty 
signified  the  emery-stone  or  corundum. 


ivity  V, 


with  it 


ch  tbe  appearance  0 


e.  Itssp 


the  microecope,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  mecbaaifal  aggregate  of  corun- 
dum, .ususUy  in  grains  or  minute  crystals  of  a  bluish  colour, 
with  msgneiiie,  which  sbo  is  granulu-  and  crystalline.  Other 
iron  oiides,  like  haemaUte  and  limonite,  may  be  present  as 
alteration-products  of  the  magnetite.  Some  of  the  alumina  and 
iron  oaide  may  occasionally  be  chemically  combined,  so  as  to 
fonfl  an  iron  spinel,  or  hercynite.  Id  addition  10  these  minerals 


tic.     Ind 


le  regarded  ai 


1  rock  rather  than  a 
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CDndituin.  Thtii,  tilling  tbc  effective  htrdoes*  of  upphlie  u 
100.  Dr  J.  LtwRDce  Smith  found  that  (he  emery  oT  Samoa  wilb 
70-10%  of  alum[[u  bMd  m  corrapaDdlng  hudoeu  of  56^  that 
of  Naioi,  with  6S-5J  of  AliO.,  a  hardnaa  of  46;  and  that  of 
Gumach  witb  yjii  of  ALOi,  a  haidoes  of  47- 

Isle  ol  Nuog,  one  ol  the  Cydadea.  wbtace  tbc  ilone  was  called 
Horiwn  by  Pliny  ind  other  Romiui  vriten.  The  niinenl  occun 
u  boK  block)  aod  u  tenticular  muies  01  irrtgulai  beds  in  granu- 
tar  limatone,  usoci»IEd  with  crrtttlUnc  ichisti.  The  Naioi 
emery  hai  been  deicribed  by  ProfoMr  G.  Tichennak.  Frub  a 
chemical  aaaly^  of  a  tample  It  hii  been  calculated  that  Ihe 
emery  contained  s''*%  of  corundum,  ]»i  ol  oiBgnetito,  ii'S 
of  tourmaline,  1  of  muacovite  and  1  of  nurgatite. 

Important  depoaiti  of  corundum  were  diaCDvered  in  Alia 
Minor  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  when  invatigating  Turkiih  minenl 
reuurca  about  1B47.  The  chief  lourcea  of  emery  there  are 
Gumacb  Digh,  a  mountain  about  11  m.  E.  of  EpKesut;  Kula, 
near  Ala-ahehr;  and  Ihe  mioea  in  the  hilli  between  Thyn  and 
Cotbonnar,  »utb  of  Smyrna.  The  occurrence  11  similar  to  that 
Id  Naiot.  The  emery  ji  found  as  detached  blocks  in  a  reddish 
•oU,  and  u  rounded  miasea  embedded  in  a  crystalline  limestone 
tuodated  with  mica-Khiii,  gneln  ud  granite.  The  proportion 
of  coiundum  in  this  emery  is  said  to  vary  from  37  to  si%- 
Emery  it  worked  at  several  loealiu'es  in  lie  United  States, 
eipecially  near  Chester,  in  Hampden  county,  Masa.,  where  il  is 


Thet 


ufroi 


cdbyH.I 

llie  hiidneu  and  tougbness  ol  emery  render  it  difficult  10 
work,  but  it  may  be  eilracled  liom  the  rock  by  blasting  in  boles 
bored  with  diamond  drills.  In  the  East  fitt-setling  Is  employed. 
The  emery  after  being  broken  up  is  carefully  picked  l^  hand, 
and  then  ground  or  stamped,  and  separated  into  grades  by  wire 
sieves.  The  higher  grada  are  prepared  by  washing  and  eleulria- 
tioD,  Ihe  finest  being  known  aa  "  flout  of  emery."  A  very  fine 
emery  dust  il  collected  in  tbc  stamping  room,  where il  is  deposited 
alter  Boating  in  the  air.  The  hoe  powder  is  used  by  lapidaries 
and  [^te-glau  tnanufaciuien.  Emery-wheels  arc  made  by 
consolidating  the  powdeied  mineral  wit  h  an  agglutinating  medium 
like  shellac  or  ^icate  of  soda  or  vulcanized  india-rubber.  Such 
wheels  are  not  only  used  by  dentists  and  lapidaries  but  are 
employed  00  a  large  scale  in  mechanical  workshops  for  grinding, 
shaping  and  polishing  steel.  Emery-sticks,  emeiy-dolh  and 
emeiy-paper  are  made  by  coating  the  several  materials  with 
powdered  emery  mlied  with  glue,  ot  other  adhetive  media, 
(See  CoaDHDtiH.)  (F.W.R.') 

BMKna  (from  Cr.  Iwerinh,  causing  vomit},  the  term 
given  to  substances  which  aie  adminlHIercd  for -the  purpose 
of  producing  vomiting.  II  is  customary  to  divide  emetics  into 
two  classes,  those  which  produce  their  effect  by  acting  on  the 
vomiting  centre  in  the        


1  itself. 


rodivis 


re  agreed  i3i  calling 
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•mplly  be  admi 
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r  administration,  being  Itself 
irritant,  some  other  emetic  must 
The  central  eraetica  are  apomorphini . 
•enega  and  squill.  Of  Iheae  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha 
come  under  both  heads:  when  taken  by  (he  mouth  (hey  act 
as  gastric  emetics  before  absorptloD  into  the  blood,  and  later 
a  further  and  moie  vigoioiu  effect  by  stimulation  of 


them 


lullaiy  c. 


!,  their 


ion  Is  a< 


of  the  air  passages,  more  e^ecially  in  children  before  tbcy  have 
learnt  or  bave  the  strength  to  eipectorale.  Where  a  physician 
is  in  attendance,  tbe  first  of  these  uses  is  nearly  always  replaced 
by  laviLge  ol  tbe  stomach,  wheieby  any  subsequent  depression  ii 
avoided.  Emetics  still  have  their  place,  however,  In  (he  treat- 
ment  of  bronchitis,  laryngitis  and  diphtheria  in  children,  as 
they  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid  products.  OccauonaUy 
also  they  are  administered  when  a  foreign  body  has  got  into 
the  larynx.  Their  ute  is  contn-Itidicated  in  the  case  of  anyone 
suffering  from  aneurism,  hemla  or  aitciio-sclerosia,  or  where 

EMEU,  evidently  from  the  Poru  Emaf  a  name  whldi  bas  in 
turn  been  applied  to  each  of  (be  earlier-known  forms  of  Ralite 
birds,  but  has  finally  Kttled  upon  that  which  inhabits  Australia, 
though,  up  to  the  close  of  Ihe  iBth  century,  it  was  given  by  most 
autboTs  to  the  bird  now  commonly  called  cassowary — (his  last 
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word  being  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Malayan  5iniiirj  (see  Craw- 
ford, Grcmm,  and  Ditl.  Ualaj  Layituate,  ii.  pp.  17S  and  tj), 
apparently  first  printed  as  Caioani  by  BoDtius  in  i6jS  (ifiil. 
nal.  el  xuif.  Ind.  Orienl.  p.  71). 

The  cassowaries  iCaiuariidat)  and  emeui  (I>mHnif<i()— -aa 
the  latter 'name  is  now  used— bave  much  stiuctuia]  resemblance^ 
and  form  the  order  if  rfutoJHD,*  which  is  peculiar  to  the  AuBiralian 
Region.  Huiley  showed  {Prac.  Zool^Stf,,  1B67,  pp.  4»>,  4aj. 
that  (hey  agree  in  differing  from  the  other  RalOae  in  many 
important  cbaiacteti;  one  ol  the  most  obvious  of  them  is  that 

>  By  Moiaei  (1796]  and  Soon  (1S30)  the  woid  i>  laid  to  be  from  tbc 
Anbic  Ha-ima  or  Na-lma.  an  ouiich  (ffmUu  tamtltj);  but  BO 
■       ■  .....       ^D^i 


!-.  p.  a6o).    According  to  GeHMT  in  ijjs  (lib.  UL  p.  700),  hwa 


:raBc  ifina 
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■.l^i  'Jii  l^ibidU 
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neb  contoaT'teilbci  appon  to  be  double,  iu  kyperiKkit,  ot 
aftcnhaft,  being  u  long  u  the  main  ihift— «  fnluie  noiiced 
in  the  cue  o[  either  form  u  swa  u  eumpla  sere  bRwght  to 
Europe.  Tbe  ertemal  tiistiactioiu  of  Ibe  two  lunilifi  lie, 
bowerer,  equalJy  plain.  Tfae  casowutcl,  ■ben  aduit,  beti  a 
homy  httmet  on  their  bead;  they  have  lODie  part  o(  Ibe  neck 
bare,  generally  more  or  lesi  omaineiited  with  catundcJ,  and  the 
claw  of  the  inner  toe  ia  remaikably  eloigaled.  The  emeui  have 
DO  helmet,  their  head  ia  feaihered,  theii  neck  has  no  cinuicla, 
And  their  inner  toes  tiear  a  daw  of  no  lingular  cbaiacter. 

The  type  of  the  Casuariidat  it  the  ipecies  named  by  Linnaeiu 
5lniUu«iiiuHw>ndbyJobnLatbamC<ui»in'iunH9u  VieiUot 
■ubsequently  called  it  C.  inlulu,  and  hii  epithet  baa  been  very 
comnunty  adopted  by  viiieri.  (o  the  eiduaion  of  the  older 
tpediic  ippcllition.  It  leenu  to  be  peculiai  to  the  iaiand  of 
Cenm.  and  was  made  known  to  naturaliila.  at  we  leam  Inm 
aosius,  in  1547,  by  tbe  fint  Dutcb  eipedilion  10  the  East 
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Coiupicuou)  among  thr 


Fio,  J.— Emeu. 
India,  when  ta  eiample  wai  brougbi  from  Baada,  whither 
It  had  doubtlcsa  been  conveyed  from  its  native  iiLud,  II  was 
aaid  to  have  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  £meu,"or"  Ema," 
but  this  name  they  muit  have  had  from  the  earlier  Portuguese 
■uviguota.'  Since  that  time  examples  have  been  coalmually 
Emported  into  Europe,  ao  that  it  bat  becotoe  one  of  tbe  best- 
known  memben  of  the  tubdnti  RaiiUt.  For  ■  king  tint  its 
^oiiy,  bni  coarse  and  bair-Uke,  black  plumage,  its  lofty  bebnel, 
the  gaudily-coloured  onindct  of  its  nedi,  and  the  four  or  five 
borblen  quills  which  represent  its  wing-italbers,  made  It  ippeu 
imique  among  birds.  But  in  tSj;  Dr  Ccorge  Bennett  certified 
the  exitlence  of  a  second  and  perfectly  distinct  species  of  caito- 
wary,  an  inhabitant  of  New  Britain,  where  it  was  knoii-n  10  the 
natirti  as  the  iteenJt,  and  in  his  honour  it  was  named  by  John 
Goold  C.  temuOi.  Several  eiamples  were  toon  after  received 
in  England,  and  these  confirmed  the  view  of  it  already  taken. 
A  cODtiderahle  number  of  other  spedes  of  the  genua  have  since 
been  docribed  from  various  localities  in  the  same  tubregioD. 


>  It  It  known  that  the  Portuguese  preceded 
uSnAhf  pilots  of  the  lormer  nation.  whoK  n 
various  natunl  objecu  would  be  imparled  to  I 


Ihe  Dutch  In  their 
:hat  Ibe  latter  were 


large  £zt  mi  lofty  helmet 
m  Ibe  normem  parts  of  Australia.  Its 
een  ascertained,  hy  T.  S.  Will,  in  1854, 

itil  1S67  that  an  example  was  submitted 

be  known  of  tfae  habits  of  any  of  Ibe 
f  nature.'  Though  the  old  species  occurs 
[he  whole  of  the  interior  of  Ceram.  A.  R. 


lough-ibelled  eggs,  which, 
ilae^  are  incubated  by  the 
led  (Prec.  Ztcl.  Sac.,  ig6j, 
n  they  an  clothed  in  dit- 


Not  much  teen 

rather  plentifully 

Wallace  was  unable  to  obtain  or  eve 
all  a^^Kar  to  bear  captivity  well,  an 
frequently  lay  (heir  dark-green  and 
according  to  the  cuslom  of  (he  Ka 
cocks.  "At  nestb'ng  plumage  is  mot 
pi.  xlii.),  and  when  at»ut  baifgroi 

Of  the  emeus  <as  the  word  is  now  restricted)  the  best  known 
is  the  Casuariui  nnai-lwUatidiai  of  John  Latham,  made  by 
VieiUot  tbe  type  of  his  genus  Drimaais?  whence  the  name  of  the 
family  [Dromatidfu)  is  taken.  This  bird  immediately  after  the 
colonisation  of  New  South  Wales  (in  i;SS)  was  found  to  inhabit 

John  Hunter  {Hia.  Jeurn.,  Ice,  pp.  ^,  *'3),  ifie  natives  call 
it  Uataay.  Uanyanf  or  WorMBj;  but  it  hat  now  been  so 

illy  settled.     It  is  said  to  have  eaisied  abo  on 
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lologist  bavir 


from  a  bl 
These  are 


n  both,  w 


ir  at  it  known,  any  ocni- 

Ihe  opportunity  of  diiermining  whether 

Ditmg  inose  localities  was  speciiically  identical  with 

ainland  or  distinct.    Neil  to  the  ostrich  the  lugeil 

,  feeding  on  fruits,  roots  and  herbage,  and  generally 
nail  companies.  Tbe  nest  is  a  shallow  pit  scraped 
I.  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  eggs,  in  colour  varying 
h-gteen  to  1  dark  bottle-green,  are  laid  therein, 
itched  by  the  cock-bird,  the  period  of  incubation 
lasting  Jrom  70  to  80  liays.    The  young  at  birth  arc  striped 

able  structure  in  DromacMj  is  a  singular  opening  in  the  front  of 
the  windpipe,  communicating  with  a  tracheal  pouch.  This  hat 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  anatomists,  and  hag  been 
well  described  by  DrMuiie(P™(.2ini/.5«,,iM7,  pp.  ^oj-^is). 
Various  conjecture)  have  been  made  as  to  iU  function,  the  moat 
probable  of  Khicb  leenu  10  be  that  it  is  an  orjin  of  sound  in  the 
breeding-season,  at  which  time  tbe  ben-bird  has  long  been 
known  to  utter  a  remarkably  loud  booming  note.  Due  con- 
venience being  aHorded  to  ii,  the  emeu  thrives  well,  and  readily 
propagate)  its  kind  in  Europe.  Like  other  Ratite  birds  it  srill 
take  10  the  wiler,  and  emnplcs  have  been  seen  voluntarily 


ON). 

EMILIA,    a   territorial   division    {ttmfattimaOe)    tA 
bounded  by  Venelia  and  Lombardy  on  the  N.,  Liguria 
W.,  Tuscany  on  the  S.,  tbe  Marches  on  Ibe  S.E.,  and  Ihe . 
Sea  on  the  E.    It  has  an  area  of  tq«7  aq.  m.,  and  a  po] 
of  1^77,690  {1901),  embracing  eight  provinces,  aa  fo! 
10  Bologna  {pop.  5'<>,6";6t  communes);  (i)  Ferrara  (1  .   ,.. 
Id  communes);  (3)  Forli  (183,096;  ^l  communes);  (*)  Model 
(3=3,598;  «s  communes);  (s)  Farma  (303,  694;  50  communes 
(6)  Piacensa  {i5o,49";  «  communes);  (j)  Ravenna  (134,65 
iS  communes);  (B)  Reggio  nell'  Emilia  (iBi,o8s;  43  communes 
In  these  provinces  the  chief  towns,  with  communal  populalioi 
areas  foUowi: — 

(1)  Bologna  (i4T,««S),  Imola  (33,'44),  Budrio  (17,077), 
Giovanni  in  Penleeto  (11.978),  Caslelfranco  (13,484),  Caal 
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S.  Pietro  (13,426),  Mcdicma  (12,575),  Molinclla  (13,081),  Creval- 
core  (11,408;. 

(2)  Ferrara  (86,675),  Copparo  (39,222),  Argenta  (20,474), 
Portomaggiore  (20,141),  Cento  (19,078),  Bondeno  (z5,682), 
Comacchio  (10,745). 

(3)  ForB  (43»32i),  Rimini  (43iS95),  Cesena  (42,509). 

(4)  Modena  (63,012),  Carpi  (22,876),  Mirandola  (13,721), 
Finale  nell'  Emilia  (12,896),  PavuUo  nel  Frignano  (12,034). 

(5)  Parma  (48,523),  Boigo  S.  Donnino  (12,019). 

(6)  Piacenza  (35,647)' 

(7)  Ravenna  (63,364),  Facnza  (39.757).  Lugo  (27,244),  Bagna- 
cavalio  (15,176),  Brisigheila  (13,815),  Alfonsine  (10,369). 

(8)  Reggio  neU'  Emilia  (58,993),  Correggio  (14,445),  Guastalla 
(11,091). 

The  northern  portion  of  Emilia  is  entirely  formed  by  a  great 
plain  stretching  from  the  Via  Aemilia  to  the  Po;  its  highest 
point  is  not  more  than  200  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  along  the  E. 
coast  are  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  those  called 
the  Valli  dl  Comacchio  to  the  S.  of  them,  and  to  the  S.  again  the 
plain  round  Ravenna  (xo  ft.),  which  continues  as  far  as  Rimini, 
where  the  mountains  come  down  to  the  coast. 

Immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Via  Aemilia  the  mountains  begin 
to  rise,  culminating  in  the  central  chain  of  the  Ligurian  and 
Tuscan  Apennines.  The  boundary  of  Emilia  follows  the  highest 
summits  of  the  chain  in  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Reggio  and 
Modena,  passing  over  the  Monte  Bue  (59x5  ft.)  and  the  Monte 
Cimone  (7103  ft.),  while  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna  and  ForQ  it 
keeps  somewhat  lower  along  the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  chain.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Po,  the  main  rivers  of  Emilia  descend  from 
this  portion  of  the  Apennines,  the  majority  of  them  being 
tributaries  of  the  Po;  the  Trebbia  (which  rises  in  the  province 
of  Genoa),  Taro,  Secchia  and  Panaro  are  the  most  important. 
Even  the  Reno,  Ronco  and  Montone,  which  now  flow  directly 
into  the  Adriatic,  were,  in  Roman  times,  tributaries  of  the  Po, 
and  the  Savio  and  Rubicone  seem  to  be  the  only  streams  of  any 
importance  from  these  slopes  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  which 
ran  directly  into  the  sea  in  Roman  times  (see  Apennines). 

Railway  communication  in  the  plain  of  Emilia  is  unattended 
by  engineering  difficulties  (except  for  the  bridging  of  rivers) 
and  is  mainly  afforded  by  the  line  from  Piacenza  to  Rimini. 
This,  as  far  as  Bologna,  forms  part  of  the  main  route  from 
Milan  to  Florence  and  Rome,  while  beyond  Rimini  it  follows  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Italy  past  Ancona  as  far  as  Brindisi  and  Lecce. 
The  description  follows  this  main  line  in  a  S.£.  directioiL  Pia- 
cenza,  being  immediately  S.  of  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  is  an  im- 
portant centre;  a  line  runs  to  the  W.  to  Voghera,  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  lines  of  W.  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
and  immediately  N.  of  the  Po  a  line  goes  off  to  Cremona.  A 
new  bridge  over  the  Po  carries  a  direct  line  from  Cremona  to 
Borgo  S.  Donnino.  From  Parma  starts  a  main  line,  followed  by 
expresses  from  Milan  to  Rome,  which  crosses  the  Apennines  to 
Spezia  (and  Sarzana,  for  Pisa  and  Rome),  tunnelh'ng  under  the 
pass  of  La  Cisa,  while  in  a  N.  and  N.E.  direction  lines  run  to 
BresdaandSuzzara.  From  Reggio  branch  lines  run  to  Guastalla, 
Carpi  and  Sassuolo,  there  being  also  a  line  from  Sassuolo  to 
Modeiui.  At  Modena  the  main  line  to  Verona  through  Suzzara 
and  Mantua  diverges  to  the  N.;  there  is  also  a  branch  N.N.E. 
to  Mirandola,  and  another  S.  to  Vignola.  Bologna  is,  however, 
the  most  important  railway  centre;  besides  the  line  S.  to 
Pistoia  and  Florence  over  the  Apennines  and  the  line  S.E.  to 
Rimini,  Ancona  and  Brindisi,  there  is  the  main  line  N.N.E.  to 
Ferrara,  Padua  and  Venice,  and  there  are  branches  to  Budrio 
and  Portomaggiore  to  the  N.E.,  and  to  S.  Felice  sul  Panaro  and 
Poggio  Rusoo  to  the  N.,  whiclx  cozmect  the  main  lines  of  the 
district. 

At  Castel  Bolognese,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Faenza,  a  branch  goes  off 
to  Lugo,  whence  there  are  coimexions  with  Budrio,  Lavezzola 
(on  the  line  between  Raveima  and  Ferrara)  and  Ravexma,  and 
at  Faenza  a  line,  not  traversed  by  express  trains,  goes  across 
the  Apennines  to  Florence.  Rimini  is  coxmected  by  a  direct  line 
with  Ravenna  and  Ferrara;  and  Ferrara,  besides  the  main 
line  S.S.W.  to  Bologna  and  N.  by  £.  to  Padua,  has  a  branch  to 


Poggio  Rusco,  which  goes  on  to  Suzzara,  a  station  on  the  main 
line  between  Modena  and  Verona.  There  are  also  many  steam 
tramways  in  the  flatter  part  of  the  province,  the  fertility  and 
agricultural  activity  of  which  are  considerable.  The  main  pro* 
ducts  of  the  plain  are  cereals,  wine,  and,  in  the  marshy  districts 
near  the  Po,  rice;  the  system  prevailing  is  that  of  the  mezzadria 
— half  the  produce  to  the  owner  and  half  to  the  cultivator. 
The  ancient  Roman  divisions  of  the  fields  are  still  preserved  in 
some  places.  There  are  also  considerable  pastures,  and  cheese 
is  produced,  especially  Parmesan.  Flax,  hemp  and  silk-worms 
are  also  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  poultry  kept. 
The  hill  districts  produce  cereals,  vines,  olives  and  fruit;  while 
on  the  mountains  are  considerable  chestnut  and  other  forests, 
and  extensive  summer  pastures,  the  flocks  going  in  part  to  the 
Maremma  in  summer,  and  in  part  to  the  pastures  of  the  plain 
of  the  Emilia. 

The  name  Emilia  comes  from  the  Via  Aemilia  (^.v.),  the 
Roman  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  which  traversed  the 
entire  district  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  its  line  being  closely  foUowed 
by  the  modern  railway.  The  name  was  transferred  to  the  district 
(which  formed  the  eighth  Augustan  region  of  Italy)  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Martial,  in  popular  usage  {Epigr,  vi.  85.  5),  and  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  it  is  frequently  named  as  a  district 
under  imperial  judges  (iuridici),  generally  in  combination  with 
Flaminia  or  Liguria  and  Tusda.  The  district  of  Ravenna  was, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  century,  not  treated  as  part  of 
Aemilia,  the  chief  town  of  the  latter  being  Placentia.  In  the 
4th  century  Aemilia  and  Liguria  were  joined  to  form  a  consular 
province;  after  that  Aemilia  stood  alone,  Raveima  being  some- 
times temporarily  added  to  it.  The  boundaries  of  the  andent 
district  correspond  approximatdy  with  those  of  the  modem. 

In  the  Byzantine  period  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of  an 
exarch;  and  after  the  Lombards  had  for  two  centuries  attempted 
to  subdue  the  Pentapolis  (Ravenna,  Bologna,  ForQ,  Faenza, 
Rimini),  Pippin  took  these  dties  from  Aistulf  and  gave  them, 
with  the  March  of  Ancona,  to  the  p^>acy  in  755,  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  Romagna,  they  continued  to  belong.  At  first, 
however,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  in  reality  supreme. 
The-  other  chief  dties  of  Emilia — Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  Piacenza— were,  on  the  other  hand,  independent,  and 
in  the  period  of  the  communal  independence  of  the  individual 
towns  of  Italy  each  of  the  chief  dties  of  Emilia,  whether  bdonging 
to  Romagna  or  not,  had  a  history  of  its  own;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelllnes,  prospered  considerably. 
The  study  of  Roman  law,  especially  at  Bologna,  acquired  great 
importance.  The  imperial  influence  kept  the  papal  power  in 
check.  Nicholas  III.  obtained  control  of  the  Romagna  in  1278, 
but  the  papal  domim'on  almost  fell  during  the  Avignon  period, 
and  was  only  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Albornoz, 
a  Spaniard  sent  to  luly  by  Innocent  VI.  in  1353.  Even  so, 
however,  the  papal  supremacy  was  little  more  than  a  name; 
and  this  state  of  things  only  ceased  when  Caesar  Borgia,  the 
natural  son  of  Alexander  VI.,  crushed  most  of  the  petty  princes 
of  Romagna,  intending  to  found  there  a  dynasty  of  his  own; 
but  on  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  it  was  his  successors  in  the 
papacy  who  carried  on  and  profited  by  what  Caesar  Borgia  had 
beguiL  The  towns  were  thenceforth  subject  to  the  church 
and  administered  by  cardinal  legates.  Ferrara  and  Comacchio 
remained  under  the  house  of  Este  until  the  death  of  Alphonso  II. 
in  1 597,  when  they  were  daimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  as  vacant 
fiefs.  Modena  and  Reggio,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Ferrara 
duchy,  were  thenceforth  a  separate  duchy  imder  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Este,  which  was  descended  from  a  natural  son 
of  Alphonso  L  Carpi  and  Mirandola  were  small  prindpalities, 
the  former  of  which  passed  to  the  house  of  l^te  in  1525, 
in  which  year  Charles  V.  expelled  the  Pio  family,  while 
the  last  of  the  Pico  dynasty  of  Mirandoia,  Francesco  Maria, 
having  aided  with  the  French  in  the  war  of  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, was  deprived  of  his  duchy  in  1709  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.,  who  sold  it  to  the  house  of  Este  in  17x0.  Parma 
and  Piacenza  were  at  first  under  the  Farnese,  Pope  Paul  in. 
having  placed  his  natural  son  PierLuigi  therein  1545,  and  then. 
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after  the  extinction  of  tbe  f&mily  in  1731,  under  a  secondary 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  In  1796-X8Z4,  Emilia  was 
first  incorporated  in  the  Italian  republic  and  then  in  the 
Napdeonic  Italian  kingdom;  after  1815  there  was  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante,  Romagna  returning  to  the  papacy  and  its 
ecclesiastical  government,  the  duchy  of  Parma  being  given 
to  Marie  Louise,  wife  of  the  deposed  Napoleon,  and  Modena  to 
the  archduke  Francis  of  Austria,  the  heir  of  the  last  Este.  In 
Romagna  and  Modena  the  government  was  oppressive,  arbitrary, 
corrupt  and  unprogressive,  while  in  Parma  thingpi  were  better. 
In  1S21  and  183 1  there  were  unsuccessful  attempts  at  revolt 
in  Emilia,  which  wcce  sternly  and  cruelly  repressed;  chronic 
discontent  continued  and  the  people  joined  again  in  the  move- 
ment of  1848-1849,  which  was  crushed  by  Austrian  troops. 
In  1859  the  struggle  for  independence  was  finally  successful, 
Emilia  pacing  to  the  Italian  kingdom  almost  without  resistance. 
EMINENCE  (Lat.  eminentia),  a  title  of  honour  now  confined 
to  the  cardinals  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  originally  given 
as  a  compb'mentary  title  to  emperors,  kings,  and  then  to  less 
conspicuous  persons.  The  Roman  empire  of  the  4th  century 
adopted  from  the  "  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  ostentatious  greatness."  Gibbon  includes  in  the  "  profusion 
of  epithets  "  by  which  "  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was 
debased,"  and  which  were  lavished  on  "  the  principal  officers 
of  the  empire,"  "  your  Sincerity,  your  Gravity,  your  Excellency, 
your  Eminence,  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your 
illustrious  and  magnificent  Highness."  From  the  notitia  digni- 
tatum  it  passed  into  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  as  a  flattering 
epithet,  and  was  applied  in  the  church  and  by  the  popes  to  the 
dignified  clergy  at  large,  and  sometimes  as  a  pure  form  of  civility 
to  churchmen  of  modest  rank.  On  the  loth  of  June  1630,  Urban 
VIII.  confined  the  use  of  the  titles  Emincntiae  and  Emintntissimi 
to  the  cardinals,  to  imperial  electors,  and  to  the  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jentsalem  (order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta). 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  entire 
change,  if  not  actual  destruction,  of  the  order  of  St  John,  the 
title  "  eminence  "  has  become  strictly  confined  to  the  cardinals. 
Before  1630  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  were  "  lUua- 
trissimi "  and  "  Reverendissimi."  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct 
to  speak  of  a  cardinal  who  Uved  before  that  time  as  **  his 
Eminence." 

See  da  Cai^,  dossarium  mediae  el  i^fimoM  laiinitaHs  (Niort  and 
London,  1884J,  s.v.  "  Eminentia." 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  (Lat.  eminens,  rising  high  above  surround- 
ing objects:  and  dominium^  domain),  a  term  applied  in  bw 
to  the  sovereign  right  of  a  state  to  appropriate  private  property 
to  public  uses,  whether  the  owner  consents  or  not.  It  is  re- 
peatedly employed  by  Grotius  {e.g.  De  jure  belli,  bk.  iii.  c  20, 
s.  7),  Bynkershoek  {Quaest,  jtir.  pub,  bk.  2,  c.  25),  and  Puffendorf 
{Dt  jure  naturae  et  gentium^  bk.  i.  c.  i,  s.  29), — ^the  two  latter, 
however,  preferring  the  word  imperium  to  dominium;  and  by 
other  Dutch  jurists.  But  in  modem  times  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  x>f  America  that  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain 
has  received  its  application,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  American  law 
that  the  following  remarks  refer  (see  also  the  article  CoypEN- 
sation).  Eminent  domain  is  distinguishable  alike  from  the 
polica  power,  by  which  restrictions  are  imposed  on  private 
property  in  the  public  interest,  e.g.  in  connexion  with  the  liquor 
traffic  or  public  health  (see  re  Haff  (1904),  197  U.S.  48S);  from 
the  power  of  taxation,  by  which  the  owner  of  private  property 
is  compelled  to  contribute  a  portion  of  it  for  public  purposes; 
and  from  the  war-power,  inVblving  the  destruction  of  private 
property  in  the  course  of  military  operations.  The  police 
power  fetters  rights  of  property;  eminent  domain  takes  them 
away.  The  power  of  taxation  is  analogous  to  eminent  domain 
as  regards  the  purposes  to  which  the  contribution  of  the  tax- 
payer is  to  be  applied.  But,  unlike  eminent  domain,  it  docs  not 
necessarily  involve  a  taking  of  specific  property  for  those  purposes. 
The  destruction  of  property  in  military  operations—or  in  the 
discharge  by  Government  of  other  duties  in  cases  of  necessity, 
e.g.  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  a  fire  in  a  dty— clearly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 


The  question  whether  the  element  of  compensation  Is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  idea  of  eminent  domain  has  in  modem  times 
aroused  much  controversy.  According  to  one  school  of  thought 
(see  Lewis,  Eminent  Domain,  a.  10),  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  According  to  a  second,  whose  view 
has  the  support  of  the  civilians  (see  Randolph,  Eminent  Domain, 
s.  22j;  Mills,  Eminent  Domain,  s.  i)  compensation  is  an  inherent 
attribute  of  the  power.  An  intermediate  view  is  advocated  by 
Professor  Thayer  (Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  voL  x,  953), 
according  to  which  eminent  domain  springs  from  the  necessities 
of  government,  while  the  obligation  to  reimburse  rests  upon 
the  natural  right  of  individuals.  The  right  to  compensation  is 
thus  not  a  component  part  of  the  power  to  take,  but  arises  at 
the  same  time  and  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  it.  The 
reUtion  between  the  two  is  that  of  substance  and  shadow. 
The  matter  is  not,  however,  of  great  practical  importance,  for 
the  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  the  exercise  of  the  power 
"  without  just  compensation  "  (5th  Amendment),  while  in  most 
of  the  states  the  State  constitution  or  other  legislation  has 
imposed  upon  it  a  similar  limitation:  and  the  tendency  of 
modem  judicial  decisions  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  limitation  will  make  an  toactment  so  far 
unconstitutional  and  invalid. 

In  order  to  justify  the  exerdseof  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
the  purposes  to  which  the  property  taken  is  to  be  applied  must 
be  "  pubKc,"  i.e.  primarily  public,  and  not  primarily  of  private 
interest  and  merely  incidentally  beneficial  to  the  public  {Madison' 
vitte  Traction  Co.  v.  Mining  Co.,  1904,  296  U.S.  339).  Subject 
to  this  definition,  the  term  "  public  "  receives  a  wide  interpreta- 
tion. All  kinds  of  property  may  be  taken;  and  the  procedure 
indicated  by  the  different  legislatures  must  be  followed.  Any 
contravention  of  this  rule  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  5th 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"  no  persons  .  •  .  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law."  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  performance  of 
a  covenant  is  rendered  impossible  by  an  act  of  eminent  domain 
the  covenantor  is  excused. 

In  English  law,  the  only  exact  analogue  to  the  doctrine  of 
eminent  domain  is  to  be  found  in  the  prerogative  right  of  the 
crown  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  subjects  or  to  interfere  with 
their  enjoyment  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  (see  A.  G.  v. 
Tomline',  1879;  xs  Ch.  D.  2x4).  No  attempt  is  made  to  exerdse 
this  prerogative,  and  lands  are  acquired  for  state  purposes  by 
statute  usually  framed  on  or  incorporating  the  Lands  Gauses 
Acts  (see  CoupENSAnoN).  The  French  Code  Civil  secures 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  property  in  ca<es  of  expropriation 
pour  cause  i'utUiti  publique  (art.  545),  and  there  is  similar 
provision  in  Belgiima  (Const.  Law,  art.  II.),  Holland  (Funda- 
mental Law,  ait.  147),  Spain  (Civil  Code,  art.  349,  and  Law  of 
3rd  May»  2841),  and  most  other  European  states.  It  has  been 
held  in  France  that  the  right  to  compensation  does  not  arise 
under  art.  545  of  the  Code  Civil  where  only  a  servitude  d'utiliti 
publique  is  created  on  a  private  individual's  land. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text,  see  Lewis,  Eminent 
Domain  (2nd  ed.,  Chicago,  1900);  Mills,  Eminent  Domain  (and  ed., 
St  Louis,  x888);  Randolph,  Eminent  Domain  in  the  United  States 
(Boston,  1894)-  (A.  W.  R.) 

EMINESCU.  MICHAIL  (1S49-1889),  the  greatest  Rumanian 
poet  of  the  X9th  century,  was  bom  on  the  aoth  of  December 
in  Ipateshti  near  Botoshani,  in  the  north  of  Moldavia.  He 
was  of  Turco-Tatar  origin,  and  his  surname  was  originally 
Emin;  this  was  changed  to  Eminovidi  and  finally  to  the 
Rumanian  form  Eminescu.  He  was  educated  for  a  time  in 
Czemowitz,  and  then  entered  the  dvU  service.  In  2864  he 
resumed  his  studies  in  Transylvania,  but  soon  joined  a  roving 
theatrical  company  where  he  played  in  turn  the  r61es  of  actor, 
prompter  and  stage-manager.  After  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Vienna,  Jena  and  Berlin,  where  he  attended  lectures,  espedally 
on  philosophy.  In  2874  he  was  appointed  school  inspector  and 
librarian  at  the  university  of  Jassy,  but  was  soon  ttiroed  out 
through  the  change  of  govemment,  and  took  charge,  as  editor 
in  chief,  of  the  Conservative  paper  Timpul  (Times).    In  x88 
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be  had  the  fint  attack  of  the  insanity  hereditary  in  hit  family, 
and  in  1889  he  died  in  a  private  institution  in  Buchareat.  In 
1870  his  great  poetical  talent  was  revealed  by  two  oontribntions 
to  the  Convorbiri  litenre,  the  organ  of  the  Junimist  party  in 
Jassy;  these  were  the  poems  "  Venera  si  Madona "  and 
"  EpigoniL"  Other  poems  followed  and  soon  established  his 
daim  to  be  the  first  among  the  modern  poets  of  his  country. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  chronicles  of  the  past, 
had  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Rumanian  language,  and  was  a 
lover  and  admirer  of  Rumanian  popular  poetry.  Influenced 
by  these  studies  and  by  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  he 
introduced  a  new  spirit  into  Rumanian  poetry.  Mystiodly 
inclined  and  himself  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  he  lived  in  the 
glory  of  the  medieval  Rumanian  past;  stifled  by  the  artificiality 
of  the  world  around  him,  he  rebelled  against  the  conventionality 
of  society  and  his  surroundings.  In  inimitable  language  he 
denounced  the  vileness  of  the  present  and  painted  in  glowing 
pictures  the  heroism  of  the  past;  he  also  surprised  nature 
in  its  primitive  beauty,  and  he  gave  expression  to  stirring 
emotions  in  lyrics  couched  in  the  language  and  metre  of  popular 
poetry.  He  further  proved  himself  an  unsurpassed  master  in 
satire.  Over  all  his  poetry  hangs  a  cloud  of  sadness,  the  sense 
of  coming  doom.  Simplicity  of  language,  masteriy  handling 
of  rhyme  and  verse,  deep  thought  and  plastic  expression  made 
Sminescu  the  creator  of  a  school  of  poetry  which  dominated 
the  thought  of  Rumania  and  the  expression  of  Rumanian 
writers  and  poets  at  the  end  of  the  zgth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aoth. 

Five  editions  of  hb  collected  poems  appeared  after  1890.  Some 
of  them  were  translated  into  German  by  Carmen  Sylva  and  Mite 
Kremniu,  and  others  have  also  been  translated  into  several  other 
languages.  Eminescu  also  wrote  two  short  novels,  real  poems  in 
prose  Qamy,  1890).  (M.  G.) 

EHIN  PASHA  [Eduaxd  Scbmitzek]  (X&10-X893),  German 
traveller,  administrator  and  naturalist,  was  the  son  of  Ludwig 
Schnitzcr,  a  merchant  of  Oppeln  in  Silesia,  and  was  bom  in 
Qppeln  on  the  a8th  of  March  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Breslau,  Beriin  and  K5nigsberg,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Berlin.  He  displayed  an  early  predilection  for 
zoology  and  ornithology,  and  in  later  life  became  a  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  collector,  particulariy  of  African  plants  and  birds. 
When  he  was  four-ond-twenty  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes 
abroad,  and  made  his  way  to  Turkey,  where,  after  practising 
medicine  on  his  own  accoimt  for  a  short  time,  he  was  appointed 
(in  1865)  quarantine  medical  officer  at  Antivari.  The  duties 
of  the  post  were  not  heavy,  and  allowed  him  leisure  for  a  diligent 
study  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and. Persian.  From  1870  to  X874  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  governor  of  northern  Albania,  had 
adopted  a  Turkish  luime  (though  not  that  by  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  widely  known),  and  was  practically  naturalized  as 
a  Turk. 

After  a  visit  home  in  1875  he  wait  to  Cairo,  and  then  to 
Khartum,  in  the  hope  of  an  opportimity  for  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  This  came  to  him  in  the  following  year, 
when  General  Charles  George  Gordon,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  governor  of  the  equat(»ial  provinces 
of  Egypt,  invited  Schnitzer,  who  was  now  known  as  "  Emin 
Effendi,"  to  join  him  at  Lado  on  the  upper  Nile.  Although 
nominally  Gordon's  medical  officer,  Emin  was  soon  entrusted 
with  political  missions  of  some  important  to  Uganda  and 
Unyoro.  In  these  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  when,  in 
1878,  Gordon's  successor  at  Lado  was  deprived  of  his  office  on 
account  of  malpractices  ((Sordon  himself  having  been  made 
governor-general  of  the  Sudan),  Emin  was  chosen  to  fill  the  post 
of  governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province  (t.e.  the  old  equatorial 
provinces  minus  the  Bahr-el-Gfaazal)  and  given  the  title  of 
"  bey."  He  proved  an  energetic  and  enterprising  governor; 
IndMd,  his  enterprise  on  more  than  one  occasion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  Gordon,  who  eventually  decided  to  remove 
Emin  to  Suakin.  Before  the  change  could  be  effected,  however, 
Gordon  resigned  his  post  in  the  Sudan,  and  his  successor  revoked 
the  order. 


The  next  three  or  four  years  were  employed  by  Emin  in 
various  journeys  through  hh  province,  and  in  the  initiation  of 
schemes  for  its  development,  until  in  1883,  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Khartum,  he  became  aware  that  the  Mahdist  rising, 
which  had  originated  in  Kordofan,  was  spreading  southward. 
The  effect  of  the  rising  was,  of  course,  more  markedly  fdt  in 
Emin's  province  after  the  ^>andonment  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
Egyptian  government  in  1884.  He  yns  obliged  to  give  up  several 
of  his  stations  in  face  of  the  Mahdist  advance,  and  ultimately 
to  retire  from  Lado,  which  had  been  his  capital,  to  Wadelai. 
This  last  stq>  followed  upon  his  receipt  of  a  letter  fom  Nubar 
Pasha,  informing  him  that  it  was  impossible  tot  the  Egyptian 
government  to  send  him  help,  and  that  he  must  stay  in  his 
province  or  retire  towards  the  coast  as  best  he  could.  Emin 
(who  about  this  time  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha)  had  some 
thoughts  of  a  retreat  to  Zanzibar,  but  decided  to  remain  where 
he  was  and  endeavour  to  hold  his  own.  To  this  end  he  carried 
on  protracted  negotiations  with  neighbouring  native  potentatesi. 
When,  in  X887,  (Sir)  H.  M.  Stanley's  expedition  was  on  its  way 
to  relieve  him,  it  is  clear  from  Emin's  diary  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  leave  his  province,  even  if  relieved.  He  had  done  good  work 
there,  and  established  a  position  which  he  believed  himself  able 
to  maintain.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  presence  of  Stanley's 
force,  when  it  came,  would  strengthen  his  position;  but  the 
condition  of  the  relieving  party,  when  it  arrived  in  April  1888, 
did  not  seem  to  Emin  to  promise  this.  Stanley's  proposal  to 
Emin,  as  stated  in  the  latter's  diary,  was  that  Emin  should  either 
remain  as  governor-general  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
or  establish  himself  on  Victoria  Nyanza  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
English  merchants  who  wished  to  start  an  enterprise  in  Africa 
on  the  model  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  much  hesitation, 
and  prompted  by  a  growing  disaffection  amongst  the  natives 
(owing,  as  he  maintained,  to  his  loss  of  prestige  after  the  arrival 
of  Stanley's  force),  Emin  decided  to  accompany  Stanley  to  the 
coast,  where  the  expedition  arrived  in  December  X889.  Unfortun- 
ately, on  the  evening  of  a  reception  dinner  given  in  his  honour, 
Emin  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  fracture  of  the 
skull.  Careful  nursing  gradually  restored  him  to  health,  and  on 
his  convalescence  he  radutely  nudntained  his  decision  to  remain 
in  Africa,  and,  if  possible,  to  work  there  in  future  on  bdialf  of 
the  Gennan  government.  The  seal  was  definitely  set  upon  this 
decision  by  his  formal  engagement  on  behalf  of  his  native  conntry* 
early  in  x  89a  Preparations  for  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior 
were  set  on  foot,  and  meanwhile  Emin  was  honoured  in  various 
ways  by  learned  societies  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  new  expedition  was  (to  quote  Emin's  in* 
structions)  "to  secure  on  behalf  of  Germany  the  territories 
situated  south  of  and  along  Victoria  Nyanza  up  to  Albert 
Nyanza,"  and  to  "  make  known  to  the  population  there  that 
they  were  placed  under  German  supremacy  and  protection,  and 
to  break  or  undermine  Arab  influence  as  far  as  possible."  The 
force,  which  was  well  equipped,  started  at  the  end  of  April  1890. 
But  before  it  had  penetrated  far  inland  the  political  reasons  for 
sending  the  expedition  vanished  with  the  signature,  cm  the  1st 
of  July  1890,  of  the  Anglo-Cierman  agreement  defining  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  nations,  an  agreement  which 
excluded  the  Albert  Nyanza  region  from  the  German  sphere. 
For  a  time  things  went  well  enough  with  the  expedition;  Bmin 
occupied  the  important  town  of  Tabora  on  the  route  from  the 
coast  to  Tanganyika  and  established  the  post  of  Bukoba  on 
Victoria  Nyanza,  but  by  degrees  ill-fortune  clouded  its  prospects. 
Difficulties  on  the  route;  dissensions  between  Emin  and  the 
authorities  in  (Serman  East  Africa,  and  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  both;  epidemics  of  disease  in  Emin's  force,  followed 
by  a  growing  spirit  of  mutiny  among  his  native  followers;  an 
illness  of  a  painful  nature  which  attacked  him— all  these  gradually 
undermined  Emin's  courage,  and  his  diaries  at  the  dose  oif 
X89X  reflect  a  gloomy  and  slmost  hopeless  spirit:  In  May  that 
year  he  had  crossed  into  the  Congo  State  by  the  south  shore  of 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  many  months  were  spent  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Congo  Forest  and  in  the  Undusuma  country 
south-west  of  Albert  Nyanza,  breaking  ground  new  to  Europeans. 
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In  December  1891  he  sent  off  his  companion,  Dr  Smhlmann, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  caravan,  on  the  way  back  to  the  east  coast. 
Emin  remained  behind  with  the  sick,  and  with  a  very  reduced 
following  left  the  kke  district  in  March  1893  for  the  Congo 
river.  On  reaching  Ipoto  on  the  Ituri  he  came  within  the  region 
of  the  Arab  slave  raiders  and  ivory  hunters,  in  whose  QQmpany 
he  at  times  travelled.  These  gentry  were  incensed  against  Emin 
for  the  energetic  way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  their  comrades 
while  in  German  territory,  and  against  Europeans  generally 
by  the  campaign  for  their  suppression  begiin  by  the  Congo  State. 
At  the  instigation  of  one  of  these  Arabs  Emin  was  murdered  on 
the  33rd  or  34th  of  October  1892  at  Kinena,  a  place  about 
80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stanley  Falls. 

See  Emi»  Paska,  his  Life  and  Work,  by  Gcorg  Schweitxer,  with 
imrodttction  by  R.  W.  Fclkin  (a  vols..  London,  1898);  Emin  Paska 
in  Cental  Africa  (London,  1888),  1  collection  of  Emin's  papers 
contributed  to  scientific  journals;  and  Jlfii  Emtfi  Pascha  ins  Hert 
von  Afrika  (Berlin.  1894).  by  Dr  Franz  Stuhlmann.  Major  G. 
CasaU  (1838-1902),  an  Italian  officer  who  «pent  several  years  with 
Emin,  auad  accompanied  him  and  Stanley  tc>  the  coast,  narrated  his 
experiences  in  Duct  anni  in  Bquatoria  (ETnglish  edition,  Ten  Years 
in  Bquatoria  and  Ike  Return  viik  Emin  PasMt  London,  1891). 

BHLTH,  TH01IA8  (1663-1741),  English  noncor^ormist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stamford,  Li  ncolnshire.  He  served  as  chaplain  to  the 
presbyterian  Letitia,  cot  ntess  of  Donegal,  and  then  to  Sir 
Robert  Rich,  afterwards  (1691)  becoming  coUeague  to  Joseph 
Boyse,  presbyterian  minister  in  Dublin.  From  this  office  he 
was  virtually  dismissed  on  his  own  confession  of  unitarianism, 
and  for  publishing  An  HunMe  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
0/  Jestu  Christ  (1703)  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  jC'ooo.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Boyse  he 
was  released  in  1 705  on  payment  of  £90.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  first  English  preacher  definitely  to  describe  himself  as 
*«  aniurian."  and  writes  in  his  diary,  "I  thank  God  that  He  did 
not  aJl  me  to  this  lot  of  suffering  till  I  had  arrived  at  maturity 
ot  judgment  and  firmness  of  resolution,  and  that  He  did  not 
desert  me  when  my  friends  did.  He  never  let  me  be  so  cast 
down  as  to  renounce  the  truth  or  to  waver  in  my  faith."  Of 
Christ  he  writes,  '*  We  may  regard  with  fervent  gratitude  so 
great  a  benefactor,  but  our  esteem  and  rational  love  must  ascend 
higher  and  not  rest  till  it  centre  in  his  God  and  ours."  Emlyn 
preached  a  good  deal  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican,  in  his  later  years, 
and  died  in  London  in  1 741: 

BWIAKUBL^  or  Immanukl,  a  Hebrew  symbolical  proper 
name,  meaning  "  God  (is)  with  us."  When  in  734-733  B.C. 
Ahas,  king  of  Judah,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  made  against 
him  by  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  alliance,  was  inclined  to  seek 
aid  from  Tlglath-pileser  of  Assyria,  the  prophet  Isaiah  en- 
deavoured to  allay  his  fear  by  telling  him  that  the  danger  would 
pass  away,  and  as  a  sign  from  Yahweh  that  this  should  be  so, 
any  young  woman  who  should  within  the  year  bear  a  son,  might 
call  his  name  Immanuel  in  token  of  the  divine  protection  accorded 
to  Judah.  For  before  the  infant  shoidd  come  to  even  the  im- 
mature inteUigeiKe  of  childhood  the  lands  of  the  foe  would  be 
laid  waste  (Isaiah  vii.  14-1 6) .  For  other  interpretations,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  mother,  see  Ency,  Bib.  coL  3163-3,  >^  ^^ 
commentaries.  In  the  post-eidlic  period  the  historical  meaning 
€i  the  passage  was  forgotten^  and  a  new  significance  was  given 
to  it  in  accordance  with  the  gradually  developing  eschatological 
doctrine.  This  new  interpretation  finds  expression  in  Matt. 
i.  33,  where  the  name  is  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  At 
the  dose  of  Isaiah  viii.  8  for  "  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel,"  we 
should  probably  read  "  of  the  land,  for  God  is  with  us."  The 
three  parages  quoted  are  the  only  instances  where  this  word 
occurs  in  Scripture;  it  is  frequent  in  hymns  and  devotional 
literature  as  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ. 

EHMAHUBL  PHIUBBRT  (r538-i58o),  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of 
Charles  III.  and  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
princes  of  the  later  Renaissance,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  July 
T 538.  Charles,  after  trying  in  vain  to  remain  neutral  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  been  forced 
to  side  with  tbe  latter,  whereupon  his  duchy  was  overrun  with 
foreign  soldiery  and  became  the  battlefield  of  the  rival  armies. 


Prince  Emmanuel  took  service  with  the  emperor  in  1545  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany,  France  andihe  Low  Countries. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1553  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
little  more  than  an  empty  one,  and  continued  in  the  emperor's 
service.  Having  been  refused  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Piedmont,  he  tried  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace  with  France;  but  in  1556  France  and  Spain  concluded 
a  five  years'  truce,  by  which  each  was  to  retain  what  it  then 
occupied.  This  would  have  been  the  end  of  Savoy,  but  within 
a  year  the  two  powers  were  again  at  war.  The  chief  events  of 
the  campaign  were  the  successful  resistance  of  Cuneo,  held  for 
the  duke  by  Count  Lusema,  and  the  victory  of  St  (^uentin 
(1557),  won  by  Emmanud  Philibert  himself  against  the  French. 
At  last  in  2558  the  powers  agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  in  Z559 
the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrfeb  was  made,  by  which  Emmanud 
regained  his  duchy,  but  on  onerous  terms,  for  France  was  to 
occupy  several  Piedmontese  fortresses,  induding  Turin  and 
Pinerolo,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  a  marriage  was 
arranged  between  the  duke  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Berry, 
sister  of  the  French  king;  while  Spain  was  to  garrison  Asti 
and  Vercelli  (afterwards  exchanged  for  Santhii)  until  France 
evacuated  the  above-mentioned  fortresses.  The  duke's  max  riage 
took  place  in  Paris  a  few  months  later;  and  after  the  French 
evacuation  he  re-entered  his  dominions  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  The  condition  of  Piedmont  at  that  time  was 
deplorable;  for  wars,  the  exactions  and  devastations  of  the 
fordgn  soldierly,  and  religious  antagonum  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  had  wrought  terrible  havoc  "  Uncultivated," 
wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  quoted  by  £.  Ricotti,  "  no 
dtisens  in  the  dties,  ndther  man  nor  beast  in  the  fidds,  ail  the 
bnd  forest-dad  and  wild;  one  sees  no  houses,  for  most  of  them 
are  burnt,  and  of  nearly  ail  the  castles  only  the  walls  are  visible; 
of  the  inhabitants,  once  so  numerous,  some  have  died  of  the 
plague  or  of  hunger,  some  by  the  sword,  and  some  have  fled 
elsewhere  preferring  to  beg  their  bread  abroad  rather  than 
support  mbery  at  home  which  is  worse  than  death."  There  was 
no  army,  the  administration  was  chaotic,  and  the  finances  were 
in  a  hopeless  state.  The  duke  set  to  work  to  put  his  house  in 
order,  and  inangurated  a  series  of  usdul  rdorms,  ably  assisted 
by  his  minister,  Niccold  Balbo.  But  progress  was  slow,  and  was 
accompanied  by  measures  whidi  abolished  the  states  general, 
the  htft  survival  of  feudal  liberties.  Savoy,  following  the 
tendency  of  the  other  states  of  Europe  at  that  time,  became 
thenceforth  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  without  that  trusforma- 
tion  the  achievement  of  complete  indq)endence  from  foreign 
powers  would  have  been  impossible. 

One  of  the  first  questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the 
religious  difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pellice  and  Chisone 
valleys  had  long  professed  a  primitive  form  of  Christianity 
which  the  orthodox  regarded  as  heretical,  and  had  been  subject 
to  numerous  persecutions  in  consequence  (see  Waldenses). 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  had  gone  over  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  during  the  wars  of  the  x6th  century  the  new  religion 
made  great  progress  in  Piedmont.  The  duke  as  a  devout  Catholic 
desired  to  purge  the  state  of  heresy,  and  initiated  rq>ressive 
measures  against  the  Waldenses,  but  after  some  severe  and  not 
very  successful  fighting  he  ended  by  allowing  them  a  measure  of 
religious  liberty  in  those  valleys  (1561).  At  the  pope's  instigation 
he  recommenced  persecution  some  years  later,  but  his  duchess 
and  some  (Semian  princes  pleaded  successfully  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  getting  rid  of  the 
French  garrisons;  the  negotiations  proved  long  and  troublesome, 
but  in  December  1563  the  French  departed  on  payment  of 
100,000  scudi,  retaining  only  Pinerolo  and  SavigUano,  and  Turin 
became  the  capital  once  more.  There  remained  the  Bernese, 
who  had  occupied  some  of  the  duke's  territories  in  Savoy  and 
Vaud.  and  in  Geneva,  over  which  he  claimed  certain  rights. 
With  Bern  he  made  a  compromise,  regaining  Gex,  the  Chablais, 
and  the  Ctenevots,  on  condition  that  Protestantism  should  be 
tolerated  there,  but  he  renounced  Vaud  and  some  other  districts 
(i  566).  Dbagreements  with  the  Valais  were  settled  in  a  similar 
way  in  1569;  but  the  Genevans  refused  to  recognize  Savoyard 
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suzerainty.  Emmanuel  reformed  the  currency,  reorganized 
justice,  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
raised  the  standing  army  to  35,000  men,  and  fortified  the 
frontiers,  ostensibly  against  Huguenot  raids,  but  in  reality 
from  fear  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  in 
1574  the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  passed  through  Piedmont  on  his 
way  from  Poland;  Emmanuel  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  Pinerolo  and  SavigUano 
should  be  evacuated,  which  was  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  likewise  induced  to  evacuate  Asti  and 
Santhii  in  1575.  Thus,  after  being  more  or  less  under  foreign 
occupation  for  39  years,  the  duchy  was  at  last  free.  The  duke 
rounded  off  his  dominions  by  the  purchase  of  Tenda  and  Oneglia, 
which  increased  his  seaboard,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  to  obtain  Monferrato,  held  by 
the  Gonzagas  under  Spanish  protection,  and  Saluzzo,  which 
was  a  French  fief.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  August  1580,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  As  a  statesman 
Emmanuel  PhiUbert  was  able,  business-like  and  energetic; 
but  he  has  been  criticized  for  his  duplicity,  although  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  than  most  other  European  princes, 
whose  ends  were  far  more  questionable.  He  was  autocratic, 
but  just  and  very  patriotic.  During  his  reign  the  duchy,  which 
had  been  more  than  half  French,  became  predominantly  Italian. 
By  diplomacy,  which,  although  he  was  a  capable  and  brave 
soldier,  he  preferred  to  war,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country, 
and  converting  it  from  a  ruined  and  divided  land  into  a  respect- 
able independent  power  of  the  second  rank,  and,  after  Venice, 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy. 

the  most  accurate  biography  of  Emmanuel  Phitibert  is  contained 
in  E.  Ricotti's  Storia  delta  monarchia  PiemonUse,  vol.  ii.  (Florence, 
1861),  which  is'weU  done  and  based  on  documents;  cf.  Claretta's 
La  Sucussione  S»  EmanueU  filiberto  (J^uiin^  18B4). 

BMMAUS,  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine. 

I.  A  village  mentioned  by  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  without  any  in- 
dication of  direction,  as  being  60  stadia  (almost  7  m.) ,  or  according 
to  some  MSS.^  160  stadia,  from  Jerusalem.  Its  identification 
b  a  matter  of  mere  guesswork:  ithasbeeni^>ught  at  (a)Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  (see  2  below),  distant  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem; 
(b)  Kuryct  el-*Enab,  distant  66  stadia,  on  the  carriage  road  to 
Jaffa;  {c)  Kulonieh,  distant  36  stadia,  on  the  same  road;  (d) 
el-Kubeibeh,  distant  63  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Lydda; 
(e)  *Urtas,,  distant  60  stadia;  and  (J)  Khurbet  el-Khamasa, 
distant  86  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Eleutheropolis,  Of 
these,  el-Kubeibeh  or  'Urtas  seems  the  most  probable,  though 
many  favour  Kulonieh  because  of  its  nearness  to  Bet  Mizza,  in 
which  name  there  is  similarity  with  Emmaus,  and  because  of 
a  reading  (30  stadia)  in  Josephus. 

3.  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  now  *Amw93,  a  town  on  the  maritime 
plain,  and  a  place  of  importance  during  the  Maccabaean  and 
JewisJi  wars.  Near  it  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  Gorgias  in 
164  B.C.,  and  Vespasian  established  a  fortified  camp  in  a.d.  69. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  named  Nicopoh's,  and  became 
an  episcopal  see.    It  wa^  also  noted  for  a  healing  spring. 

EMMENDINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  close  to  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  Elz  and  the  main 
line  of  railway  Mannheim-Constance.  Pop.  6aoo.  It  has  a 
Protestant  church  with  a  fine  spire,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  an  old  castle  (now  a  hospital),  once  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Hochberg,  spinning  mills,  tanneries  and 
manufactures  of  photographic  instruments,  paper,  machinery 
and  cigars.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  cattle. 
Here  the  author  Johann  Georg  Schlosser  (1739-1799),  the 
husband  of  Goethe's  sister  Cornelia  (who  died  in  1777  and  is 
interred  in  the  old  graveyard),  was  ObcranUmann  (bailiff)  for  a 
few  years. 

'Including  Codex  k.  But  this  distance  is  too  great  for  the 
conditions  01  Luke's  narrative  and  the  reading  (160)  is  evidently 
an  attemot  to  harmonize  with  the  traditional  identification  of 
Emmaus-Nicopolis  held  bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  For  a  curious 
reading  in  three  old  Latin  MSS.  which  makes  Emmaus  the  name  of 
the  second  traveller  on  the  journey,  see  Expos.  Times,  xiiL  439.  477, 
561. 


Emmendingen  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Hochbetg, 
a  cadet  branch  of  the  margraves  of  Baden.  In  X418  it  recesv^ 
market  rights  from  the  emperor,  and  in  1590  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  town,  and  walled,  by  Margrave  Jacob  III. 

EMMERICH  (the  ancient  Embrica),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Amsterdam,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Ckves. 
Pop.  (1905)  X  3,578.  It  has  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco  and  dgars,  chocolate,  mai^garine, 
oil,  chemicals,  brushes,  vinegar,  soap,  guano  and  perfumery. 
There  ace  also  iron  foundries  and  machine  factories.  Hie  <jd 
minster  church,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  xxth  century,  contains 
some  fine  choir  stalls. 

Emmerich,  formerly  called  Embrika  and  Emrik,  originally  a 
Roman  colony,  is  mentioned  in  records  so  early  as  the  7th  century. 
St  Willibrord  founded  a  monastery  and  church  here.  In  1333 
the  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Gelderland 
and  received  the  status  of  a  town  in  X347.  In  137 1  it  fell  to  the 
duchy  of  Geves,  and  passed  with  it  in  1609  to  Brandenburg. 
The  town  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  X407.  In  X794  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  under  General  Vandamme,  and  in 
1806  it  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  x8x5. 

See  A.  Dederich,  AnmUen  der  Stadt  Emmerich  (Emmerich,  1867). 

EMMET,  ROBERT  (Z778-X803),  Irish  rebel,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Emmet,  physician  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1778,  and  entered  Trinity  College  in 
October  1793,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  academic  career, 
showing  special  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and 
acquiring  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  Without  taking  a  degree 
he  removed  his  luime  from  the  college  books  in  April  1798,  as 
a  protest  against  the  inquisitorial  examination  of  the  political 
views  of  the  students  conducted  by  Lord  Clare  as  chancdlor  of 
the  university.  Thus  cut  off  from  entering  a  learned  profession, 
he  turned  towards  political  intrigue,  being  already'to  some 
extent  in  the  secrets  of  the  Um'ted  Iri^imen,  of  whom  his  elder 
brother  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (see  bdow)  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  In  April  X799  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest, 
but  was  not  executed;  and  in  x8oo  and  the  following  year  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he  entered  into 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  exiled  since 
the  rebellion  of  X798,  who  were  plaiming  a  fresh  outbreak 
in  Ireland  in  expectation  of  support  from  France.  Emmet  went 
to  Paris  in  October  z8o3,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte which  convinced  him  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  be 
of  short  duration  and  that  a  French  invasion  of  England  might 
be  looked  for  in  August  1803.  The  councils  of  the  conspirators 
were  weakened  by  divided  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of 
their  policy;  and  no  clearly  thought-out  scheme  of  operations 
appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  when  Emmet  left  Paris  for  Ireland 
in  October  x8o3.  Those  in  his  confidence  afterwards  denied  that 
Emmet  was  himself  the  originator  of  the  phin  on  which  he 
acted;  and  several  of  the  ablest  of  the  United  Irishmen  held 
aloof,  believing  the  project  to  be  impracticable.  Among  the 
latter  was  Lord.  Qoncurry,  at  one  time  on  the  executive  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  with  whom  Emmet  dined  the  night  before 
he  left  Paris,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  of  his  plans  with  intense 
enthusiasm  and  excitement.  Emmet's  lack  of  discretion  was 
shown  by  his  revealing  his  intentions  in  detail  to  an  Englishman 
named  Lawrence,  resident  near  Honfleur,  with  whom  he  sought 
shelter  when  travelling  on  foot  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  Aniving 
in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  October  he  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  seventeen  counties  were  mdy  to  take  up  arms  if  a 
successful  effort  were  made  in  Dublin.  For  some  time  he  re- 
mained concealed  in  his  father's  house  near  Bliltown,  making  his 
preparations.  A  large  number  of  pikes  were  collected  and  stored 
in  Dublin  during  the  spring  of  X803,  but  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  plentiful. 

The  probability  of  a  French  invasion  in  August  was  increased 
by  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  May,  Emmet's  brother  Thomas 
being  then  in  Paris  in  communication  with  Talleyrand  and 
Bonaparte.    But  a  discover  by  the  government  of  concealed 
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arms,  and  an  explosion  at  one  of  Emmet's  dep6ts  in  Patikk 
Street  on  the  x6th  of  July,  necessitated  immediate  action,  and 
the  a^rd  of  that  month  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  projected 
rising.  An  elaborate  plan  of  operations,  which  he  described  in 
deuil  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  after  his  arrest,  had  been  prepared 
by  Emmet,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  a  simuluneous 
attack  on  the  castle,  the  Pigeon  House  and  the  artillery  barracks 
at  Island  bridge;  while  bodies  of  insurgents  from  the  neighbouring 
counties  were  to  march  on  the  -capitaL  But  the  whole  scheme 
miscarried.  Some  of  Emmet's  bolder  proposals,  such  as  a  plan 
for  capturing  the  commander-in-chief ,  were  vetoed  by  the  timidity 
of  his  associates,  none  of  whom  were  men  of  any  ability.  On 
the  23rd  of  July  all  was  confusion  at  the  dep6ts,  and  the  leaders 
were  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued;  orders  were  not 
obeyed;  a  trusted  messenger  despatdied  for  arms  absconded 
with  the  money  committed  to  him  to  pay  for  them;  treachery, 
quite  unsuspected  by  Emmet,  honeycombed  the  conspiracy; 
the  Wicklow  contingent  failed  to  appear;  the  Kildaremen  turned 
back  on  hearing  that  the  rising  had  been  postponed;  a  signal 
expected  by  a  contingent  at  the  Broadstone  was  never  given.  In 
this  hopeless  state  of  affairs  a  false  report  reached  Emmet  at 
one  of  his  dep6ts  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the  military 
were  approaching.  Without  taking  any  step  to  verify  it,  Emmet 
put  ona  green  and  white  uniform  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  eighty  men,  who  marched  towards  the  castle,  being  joined 
in  the  streets  by  a  second  body  of  about  eqxial  strength,  ^one 
of  these  insurgents  had  any  discipline,  and  many  of  them  were 
drunk.  Lord  Kilwarden,  proceeding  to  a  hastily  summoned 
meeting  of  the  privy  coundl,  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  by 
this  rabble  and  murdered,  together  with  his  nephew  Richard 
Wolfe;  his  daughter  who  accompanied  him  being  conveyed 
to  safety  by  Emmet  himself.  Emmet,  now  seeing  that  the  rising 
bad  become  a  mere  street  brawl,  made  his  escape;  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  quickly  dispersed  his  followers. 

After  hiding  for  some  days  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  Emmet 
repaired  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Palmer  at  Harold's  Cross,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  residence  of  John  Philpot  Curran  {q.v.), 
to  whose  daughter  Sarah  he  had  for  some  time  been  secretly 
attached,  and  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, afterwards  seized  by  the  authorities  at  her  father's 
house.  Attempting  without  success  to  persuade  this  lady  to 
fly  with  him  to  America,  Emmet  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood 
tlU  the  25th  of  August,  when  he  was  apprehended  by  Major  H.  C. 
Sirr,the  same  officer  who  had  captured  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
in  1798.  At  his  trial  he  was  defended  and  betrayed  by  the 
infamous  Leonard  MacNally  (y.v.),  and  was  convicted  of  treason; 
and  after  delivering  an  eloquent  speech  from  the  dock,  was 
banged  on  the  20th  of  September  1803. 

By  the  universal  testimony  of  his  friends,  Robert  Emmet  was 
a  youth  of  modest  character,  pure  motives  and  winning  person- 
ality. But  he  was  entirely  lacking  in  practical  statesmanship. 
Brought  up  in  a  revolutionary  atmosphere,  his  enthusiasm 
was  uncontrolled  by  judgment.  Thomas  Moore,  who  warmly 
eulogizes  Emmet,  with  whom  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
recorcis  that  one  day  when  he  was  playing  on  the  piano  the 
melody  "  Let  Erin  remember,"  Emmet  started  up  exclaiming 
panionately,  "Oh,  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  20,000  men 
inarching  to  that  airl"  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
of  men;  he  trusted  every  one  with  child-like  simplicity;  except 
personal  courage  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  essential  to  leader- 
ship in  such  an  enterprise  as  armed  rebellion.  The  romance 
of  his  love  affair  with  Sarah  Curran— who  afterwards  married 
Robert  Henry  Sturgeon,  an  officer  distinguished  in  the  Peninsular 
War — ^has  cast  a  ^mour  over  the  memory  of  Robert  Emmet; 
and  it  inspired  Thomas  Moore's  well-known  songs,  "  She  is  far 
from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps,"  and  "  Oh,  breathe 
not  his  name";  it  is  also  the  subject  of  Washington  Irving's 
"The  Broken  Heart."  Emmet  was  short  and  slight  in  figure; 
his  face  was  marked  by  smallpox,  and  he  was  described  in  1803 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  as  being  *'  of  an  ugly,  sour 
ooontenance  and  dirty  brown  complexion."  A  few  poems  by 
Emmet  of  little  merit  are  appended  to  Madden's  biography. 


See  R.  R.  Madden,  TTtc  United  Irishmen,  tkeir  Lives  and  Times 
(2nd  ed.  4  voU..  Dublin,  i8«8-i86o) :  Charles  Phillips,  RecolUclions 
of  Curran  and  Some  of  his  Contemporaries  (and  ed..  London,  1822); 
Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon. 


H.  Grattan  (5  vols.,  London,  1 839-1 846);  W.  H.  Maxwell.  History 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Union  and  Emmet's 
Insurrection  in  1803  (London,  1845);  W.  H.  Curran,  Life  of  J.  P. 
Curran  (2^ vols.,  Edinburgh,  1822);  Thomas  Moore,  Life  and  Death 


of  Lord  Edward  Fiitgeraid  (2  vols.  3rd  ed.,  London,  1832);  and 
Memoirs,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell  (8  vols.,  London,  1853-1856).  (R.  J.  M.) 

EMMET,  THOMAS  ADDIS  (1764-1827),  Irish  lawyer  and 
politician,  second  son  of  Robert  Emmet,  physician  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  elder  brother  of  Robert  Emmet  {q.v.), 
the  rebel,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  24th  of  April  1764,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  andat  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  was  a  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart 
in  philosophy.  After  visiting  the  chief  medical  schools  on  the 
continent,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1788;  but  the  sudden 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet  (1761- 
Z788),  a  barrbter  of  some  distinction,  induced  him  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  forsake  medicine  for  the 
law  as  a  profession.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1790, 
and  quickly  obtained  a  practice,  principally  as  counsel  for 
prisoners  charged  with  political  offences,  and  became  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  leading  United  Irishmen.  When  the  Dublin 
corporation  issued  a  declaration  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
X792,  the  counter-manifesto  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  drawn 
up  by  Emmet;  and  in  2795  he  took  the  oath  of  the  society  in 
open  court,  becoming  secretary  in  the  same  year  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  in  1797.  Although  Grattan  had  a  profound 
contempt  for  Emmet's  political  understanding,  describing  him 
as  a  quack  in  politics  who  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  as  settled 
rules,  Emmet  was  among  the  more  prudent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  only  when  convinced 
that  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation  were  not 
to  be  obtained  by  constitutional  methods,  that  he  reluctantly 
engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy;  and  in  opposition  to  bolder 
spirits  Uke  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  he  discountenanced  the 
taking  up  of  arms  until  help  should  be  obtained  from  France. 
Though  not  among  th(»e  taken  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond  on 
the  1 2th  of  March  1798  (see  Fitzcesalo,  Loso  Edward),  he  was 
arrested  about  the  same  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  who 
after  the  rebellion  were  imprisoned  at  Fort  George  till  1802. 
Being  then  released,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  visited  by 
his  brother  Robert  in  October  of  that  year;  and  be  was  in  the 
secrets  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  rising  in  Ircbnd 
in  conjunction  with  French  aid.  After  the  failure  of  Robert 
Emmet's  rising  in  July  1803,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  in  communication  with  Bonaparte,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Joining  the  New  York  bar  he 
obtained  a  lucrative  practice  and  in  18x2-13  was  attorney-general 
of  New  York;  his  abilities  and  success  being  such  that  Judge 
Story  declared  him  to  be  "  by  universal  consent  in  the  first  rank 
of  American  advocates."  He  died  while  conducting  a  case  in 
court  on  the  14th  of  November  1827.  Thomas  Emmet  married, 
in  1 791,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Patten,  of  Clonmcl. 

S<w  authorities  under  Emmbt.  Robert;  also  Alfred  Webb,  Com- 
pendium of  Irish  Biography  (Dublin,  1878) ;  C.  S.  Haynes,  Memoirs 
of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (London.  1829);  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
Memoirs,  edited  by  W.  T.  W.  Tone  (2  vols^^  London,  1827) ;  W.  E.  H. 
Lccky,  Hist,  of  Ireland  in  the  EigfUeenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  (Cabinet 
edition.  5  vols.,  London,  1892).  (R.  J.  M.) 

EMMETT,  DANIEL  DECATUR  (18x5-1904),  American  song- 
writer, was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  He  started  the  "  negro 
minstrel "  performances,  which  from  1842  onwards  became  so 
popular  in  America  and  England,  and  he  composed  a  number  of 
songs  which  had  a  great  temporary  vogue.  He  is  remembered 
particularly  as  the  writer  of  the  famous  Southern  war-song 
"  Dixie,"  which  he  composed  in  1859. 

EMMITSBURG,  a  town  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
U.S.A.,  61  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore,  and  i|  ra.  S.  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900)  849;  (1910) 
1054.  It  is  served  by  the  Emmitsburg  railway  (7  m.  long)  to 
Rocky  Ridge  on  the  Western  Maryland  railway.    The  town  is 
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in  a  picturesque  itgkm  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Two  miles  S.  W.  is  Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUegeCRoman 
Catholic),  founded  in  1808  by  the  Rev.  John  du  Bois  (1764-1842) 
— ^its  president  until  1826,  when  he  became  bishop  of  New  York — 
and  chartered  by  the  state  in  1830.  The  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
of  the  college  has  been  a  great  training  school,  and  has  been 
called  the  "  Nursery  of  Bishops  ";  among  its  graduates  have 
been  Bishop  Hu^es,  Cardinal  McCld^ey  and  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  In  1908  the  college  had  35  instructors  and  350  students, 
of  whom  57  were  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  and  61  in  the 
Minim  Department.  Half  a  mile  S.  of  the  town  is  St  Joseph's 
College  and  Academy  (incoriwrated  in  1816),  for  young  women, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity^ — this  order  was  in> 
troduced  into  the  United  States  at  Emmitsburgby  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Ann  Seton  in  1809.  Hie  first  settlement  at  E^nmitsburg  was 
made  about  1773.  It  was  at  first  called  "  Silver  Fancy,"  and 
then  for  a  time  was  known  as  "  Poplar  Fields  ";  but  in  1786  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  William  Emmitt,  one  of 
the  original  settlers.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

EMMIUS,  UBBO  (i  547-1625),  Dutch  historian  and  geographer, 
was  bom  at  Gretha  in  East  Friesland  on  the  5th  of  December 
1 547.  After  studying  at  Rostock,  he  spent  two  years  in  Geneva, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Theodore  Beza;  and  retaming 
to  the  Netherlands  was  appointed  the  principal  of  a  college  at 
Norden,  a  position  whidi  he  lost  in  1587  because,  as  a  Calvinist, 
he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  Subse- 
quently he  was  head  of  a  college  at  Leer,  and  in  159A  became 
rector  of  the  college  at  Groningen,  and  when  in  1614  this  college 
became  a  university  he  was  chosen  principal  and  professor  of 
history  and  Greek,  and  by  his  wise  guidance  and  his  learning 
speedily  raised  the  new  university  to  a  position  of  eminence. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Louis,  count  of  Nassau;  corre- 
sponded with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time;  and  died 
at  Groningen  on  Uie  9th  of  December  1625.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Tbe  chief  works  of 
Eromius  are:  Rerum  Prisicarum  historiae  decades,  in  six  parts, 
a  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leiden  in  16 16; 
Opus  chrotuiopcum  (Groningen,  1619);  Vdus  Graecia  iUustrata 
(Leiden,  1626);  and  Historia  tempcHs  nostri,  which  was  first 
published  at  Groningen  in  1733.  An  account  of  his  life,  written 
by  Nicholas  Mulerius,  was  published,  with  the  lives  of  other 
professors  of  Groningen,  at  Groningen  in  1638. 

See  N.  G.  van  Kampen.  Gesckiedenis  der  leUeren  en  wetensekappen 
m  de  Nedertanden  (The  Hague*  1821-1826). 

EMMONS,  BBENEZER  (1800-1863),  American  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1800. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Albany,  and  after  taking  his  degree 
practised  for  some  years  in  Berkshire  county.  His  interest  in 
geology  was  kindled  in  early  life,  and  in  1824  he  had  assisted 
Prof. Chester  Dewey  (i  784-1867)  in  preparing  a  geological  map  of 
Berkshire  county,  in  whidi  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
the  rocks  of  the  Taconic  area.  While  thus  giving  much  of  his 
time  to  natural  science,  undertaking  professional  work  in  natural 
history  and  geology  In  Williams  College,  he  also  accepted  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  afterwards  of  obstetrics  in  the 
Albany  Medical  College.  The  chief  work  of  his  life  was,  however, 
in  .geology,  and  he  has  been  designated  by  Jules  Marcou  as 
"  the  founder  of  American  palaeozoic  stratigraphy,  and  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  primordial  fauna  in  any  country."  In  1836 
he  became  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  after  lengthened  study  he  grouped  the  local 
strata  (1843)  into  the  Taconic  and  overlying  Kew  York  systems. 
The  latter  system  was  subdivided  into  several  groups  that 
were  by  no  means  well  defined.  Emmons  had  previously 
described  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (1838),  aiSd  this  was  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  New  York  system.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
Upper  Cambrian.  In  1844  Emmons  for  the  first  time  obtained 
fossils  in  his  Ta(»nic  system:  a  notable  discovery  because  the 
species  obtained  were  found  to  differ  from  all  then-known 
Palaeozoic  fossils,  and  they  were  regarded  as  representing  the 
primordial  group.  Marcou  was  thus  led  to  advocate  that  the 
term  Taconic  be  generally  adopted  in  place  of  Cambrian.    Never- 


theless the  Taconic  fauna  of  Emmons  has  proved  to  include  only 

the  lower  part  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian.    Considerable  discusaioa 

has  taken  place  on  the  question  of  the  Taconic  S3rstem,  and 

whether  the  term  should  be  adopted;  and  the  genual  <^tnion 

has  been  adverse.    Emmons  made  contributions  on  agriculture 

and  geology  to  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  New 

York.    He  also  issued  a  work  entitled   American  Cechgy; 

amtaining  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Science^  wiA  fuU 

illustrations  of  the  characteristic  American  Fossils  (1855-1857). 

From  185 1  to  x86o  he  was  state  geologist  of  North  Carolina.    He 

died  at  Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  on  the  xst  of  October  1863. 

See  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Ebeneter  Emmons^  by  J.  Marcoo; 
Amer.  Ceolowistt  voL  vii.  (Jan.,  1891),  p.  i  (with  portrait  and  litt  of 
publicationft). 

EMMONS,  NATHANAffi.  (1745-1840),  American  theologian, 
was  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  on  the  30th  of  April 
1745.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1767,  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  John  Smalley  (1734-1820)  at  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1769.  After  preaching  four  years  in 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  he  became,  in  April  1773, 
pastor  of  the  Second  church  at  Franklin  (untU  1778  a  part  of 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts),  of  which  he  remained  in  charge 
until  May  1827,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  relinquishment 
of  active  ministerial  cares.  He  lived,  however,  for  many  yean 
thereafter,  dying  of  old  age  at  Franklin  on  the  23rd  of  September 
1840.  It  was  as  a  theologian  that  Dr  Emmons  was  best  known, 
and  for  half  a  century  probably  no  clergyman  in  New  England 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence.  He  developed  an  original  system 
of  divinity,  somewhat  on  the  stmctural  plan  of  that  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and,  in  Emmons's  own  belief,  contained  in  and  evolved 
from  Hopklnsianism.  While  by  no  means  abandoning  the 
tenets  of  the  old  Calvinistic  faiUi,  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  representative  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  new  school "  of  theologians.  His  system  declared  that  holiness 
and  sin  are  free  voluntary  exercises;  that  men  act  freely  under 
the  divine  agency;  that  the  sli^test  transgression  deserves 
et6mal  punishment;  that  it  is  through  God's  mere  grace  that 
the  penitent  believer  is  pardoned  and  justified;  that,  in  spite 
of  total  depravity,  sinners  ought  to  repent;  and  that  regeneration 
is  active,  not  passive,  with  the  believer.  Emmonsism  was 
spread  and  perpetuated  by  more  than  a  htmdred  clergymen, 
whom  he  personally  trained.  Politically,  he  was  an  ardent 
patriot  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  a  strong  Federalist 
afterwards,  several  of  his  political  discourses  attracting  wide 
attention.  He  was  a  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  were  published 
during  his  lifetime.  His  Works  were  published  in  6  vols.  (Boston, 
1842;  new  edition,  x86x). 

See  also  the  Memoir,  by  Dr  E.  A.  Park  (Andover,  1861). 

EMPEDOCLES  {c.  490-430  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Agrigentum  (Acragas,  Girgenti)  in  Sicily 
of  a  distinguished  family,  then  at  the  height  of  its  ^ory.  His 
grandfather  Empcdocles  was  victorious  in  the  Olympian  chariot 
race  in  496;  in  470  his  father  Meto  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Thrasydaeus.  We  know  almost 
nothing  of  his  life.  The  numerous  legends  which  have  grown 
up  round  his  name  yield  very  little  that  can  fairly  be  re^^ded 
as  authentic.  It  seems  that  he  carried  on  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  his  house  by  helping  to  overthrow  an  oligarchic  govern- 
ment which  succeeded  the  tyranny  in  Agrigentum,  and  was 
invited  by  the  citizens  to  become  their  king.  That  he  refused 
the  honour  may  have  been  due  to  a  real  enthusiasm  for  free 
institutions  or  to  the  pmdential  recognition  of  the  peril  which 
in  those  turbulent  times  surrounded  the  royal  dignity.  Ulti* 
matcly  a  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  city,  and  he  died  in  the  Peloponnese  of  the  results  of  an 
accident  in  430. 

Of  his  poem  on  nature  (t^6a(s)  there  are  left  about  400  Unes 
in  unequal  fragments  out  of  the  original  5000;  of  the  hymns 
of  purification  (KaBapiuA)  less  than  xoo  verses  remain;  c^  the 
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otiter  worics,  improbably  assigned  to  him,  nothing  is  known. 
His  grand  but  obscure  hexameters,  after  the  example  of  Pac- 
menidcs,  delighted  Lucretius.  Aristotle,  it  is  said,  called  him 
the  father  of  rhetoric.  But  it  was  as  at  once  statesman,  prophet, 
physidst,  physician  and  reformer  that  he  most  impressed 
the  popular  imagination.  To  his  contemporaries,  as  to  himself, 
lac  seemed  more  than  a  mere  man.  The  Sicilians  honoured  his 
august  aspect  as  be  moved  amongst  them  with  purple  robes 
and  golden  girdle,  with  long  hair  bound  by  a  Delphic  garland, 
and  brazen  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  with  a  retinue  of  slaves 
behind  him.  Stories  were  told  of  the  ingenuity  and  generosity 
by  which  be  had  made  the  marshes  round  Selinus  salubrious, 
of  the  grotesque  device  by  which  he  laid  the  winds  that  ruined' 
the  harvests  of  Agrigentum,  and  of  the  almost  miraculous 
restoration  to  life  of  a  woman  who  had  long  lain  in  a  death-like 
trance.  Legends  stranger  still  told  of  his  disappearance  from 
among  men.  Empedodcs,  according  to  one  story,  was  one 
midnight,  after  a  feast  held  in  his  honour,  called  away  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  to  the  gods;  according  to  another,  he  had  only  thrown 
hiimelf  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  the  hope  that  men,  finding 
no  traces  of  his  end,  would  suppose  him  translated  to  heaven. 
But  his  hopes  were  cheated  by  the  volcano,  which  cast  forth  his 
brazen  sandab  and  betrayed  his  secret  (Diog.  LaCrt.  viii.  67). 
The  people  of  Agrigentum  have  never  ceased  to  honour  his  name, 
and  even  in  modem  times  he  has  been  celebrated  by  followers 
of  Ma^ni  as  the  democrat  of  antiquity  par  excMcnce. 

As  his  histoiy  is  uncertain,  so  his  doctrines  are  hard  to  put 
together.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  one  definite  school.  While, 
on  one  hand,  he  combines  much  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Parmenidcs,  Pythagoras  and  the  Ionic  schools,  he  has  germs 
of  truth  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  afterwards  developed;  he  is 
at  once  a  firm  belieyer  in  Orphic  mysteries,  and  a  scientific 
thinker,  precursor  of  the  physical-scientists.  There  are,  according 
to  Empedodcs,  four  ultimate  elements,  four  primal  divinities, 
of  which  are  made  all  structures  in  the  world— fire,  air,  water, 
earth.  These  four  elements  are  eternally  brought  into  union, 
and  eternally  parted  from  each  other,  by  two  divine  beings  or 
powers,  love  and  hatred— an  attractive  and  a  repulsive  force 
which  the  ordinary  eye  can  see  working  amongst  men,  but  which 
really  pervade  the  whole  world.  According  to  the  different 
proportions  in  which  these  four  indestructible  and  unchangeable 
matters  are  combined  with  each  other  is  the  difference  of  the 
organic  structure  produced;  e.g.  flesh  and  blood  are  made 
of  equal  (in  wdght  but  not  in  volume)  parts  of  all  four  elements, 
whereas  bones  are  one<half  fire,  one-fourth  earth,  and  one-fourth 
water.  It  is  in  the  aggregation  and  segregation  of  elements 
thus  arising  that  Empedodes,  like  the  atomists,  finds  the  real 
process  which  corresponds  to  what  is  popularly  termed  growth, 
increase  or  decrease.  Nothing  new  comes  or  can  a>me  into 
being;  the  only  change  that  can  occur  is  a  change  in  the  juxta- 
position of  dement  with  element. 

Empedodes  apparently  regarded  love  {^ikbfnp)  and  discord 
(fffZcof)  as  altematdy  holding  the  empire  over  things, — neither, 
however,  bdng  ever  quite  absent.  As  the  beit  and  original 
tute,  he  seems  to  have  concdved  a  period  when  love  was  pre- 
dominant, and  all  the  elements  formed  one  great  sphere  or 
globe.  Since  that  period  discord  had  gained  more  sway;  and 
the  actual  world  was  full  of  contrasts  and  oppositions,  due  to 
the  combined  action  of  both  prindples.  His  theory  attempted 
to  explain  the  separation  of  elements,  the  formation  of  earth 
and  sea,  of  sun  and  moon,  of  atmosphere.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  matured  part  of  his  views  dealt  with  the  first 
origin  of  plants  and  animals,  and  with  the  physiology  of  man. 
As  the  elements  (his  ddties)  entered  into  combinations,  there 
appeared  quaint  results— heads  without  necks,  arms  without 
shoulders.  Then  as  these  fragmentary  structures  met,  there 
were  seen  homed  heads  on  human  bodies,  bodies  of  oxen  with 
men's  heads,  and  figures  of  double  sex.  But  most  of  these 
products  of  natural  forces  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  arose; 
only  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  several  parts  were  found 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  casual  member  fitted  into  casual 
member,  did  the  complex  structures  thus  formed  last.    Thus 


from  spontaneous  aggregations  of  casual  aggregates,  which 
suited  each  other  as  if  this  had  been  intended,  did  the  organic 
universe  originally  spring.  Soon  various  influences  reduced 
the  creatures  of  double  sex  to  a  male  and  a  female,  and  the 
world  was  replenished  with  organic  life  '^  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  this  theory  a  crude  antidpation  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest  "theory  of  modem  evolutionists. 

As  man,  animal  and  plant  are  composed  of  the  same  elements 
in  different  proportions,  there  is  an  identity  of  nature  in  them 
all.  They  aU  have  sense  and  understanding;  in  man,  however, 
and  especially  in  the  blood  at  his  heart,  mind  has  its  peculiar 
seat.  But  mind  is  always  dependent  upon  the  body,  and  varies 
with  its  changing  constitution.  Hence  the  precepts  of  morality 
are  with  Empedodes  laigdy  dietetic. 

Knowledge  is  explained  by  the  prindple  that  the  several 
elements  in  the  things  outside  us  are  perodved  by  the  correspond- 
ing elements  in  ourselves.  We  know  only  in  so  far  as  we  have 
within  us  a  nature  cognate  to  the  object  of  knowledge.  Like 
is  known  by  like.  The  whole  body  is  full  of  pores,  and  hence 
respiration  takes  place  over  the  whole  frame.  But  in  the  organs 
of  sense  these  pores  are  specially  adi^ted  to  Tecdye  the  effluxes 
which  are  continually  rising  from  bodies  around  us;  and  in  this 
way  ^rception  is  somewhat  obscurdy  explained.  The  theory, 
howevttr  unsatisfactory  as  an  explanation,  has  one  great  merit, 
that  it  recognizes  between  the  ejre,  for  instance,  and  the  object 
seen  an  intermediate  something.  Ortain  partides  go  forth 
from  the  eye  to  meet  similar  partides  given  forth  from  the  object, 
and  the  resultant  contact  (institutes  vision.  This  idea  contains 
within  it  the  germ  of  the  modem  idea  of  the  subjectivity  of 
sense-given  data;  perception  ia  notmerdy  a  passive  reflection 
of  external  objects. 

It  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  these  quasi-sdentific  theories 
with  the  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls  which  Empedodes 
seems  to  expound.  Probably  the  doctrine  that  the  divinity 
{haiyibn)  passes  from  element  to  element,  nowhere  finding  a' 
home,  is  a  mystical  way  of  teaching  the  continued  identity  of 
the  prindples  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  every  phase  of  develop- 
ment from  inorganic  nature  to  man.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
are  the  prophet  and  the  physidan,  those  who  have  best  learned 
the  secret  of  life;  they  are  next  to  the  divine.  One  law,  an 
identity  of  deuMnts,  pervades  aU  natiire;  existence  is  one  from 
end  to  end;  the  plant  and  the  animal  are  links  in  a  chain  where 
man  is  a  link  too;  and  even  the  distinction  between  mak  and 
female  is  transcended.  The  bouts  are  kindred  with  man;  he 
who  eats  thdr  flesh  is  not  much  better  than  a  cannibal. 

Looking  at  ^  oppodtion  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
opinions,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Empedodcs  notes  the  limita- 
tion and  narrowness  of  human  perceptions.  We  see,  he  says, 
but  a  pcurt,  and  fancy  that  we  have  grasped  the  whole.  But  the 
senses  cannot  lead  to  tmth;  thought  and  reflection  must  look 
at  the  thing  on  every  ude.  It  is  the  business  of  a  philosopher, 
whUe  he  lays  bare  the  ftmdamental  difference  of  dements,  to 
display  the  identity  that  subsists  between  what  seem  unconnected 
parts  of  the  universe. 

See  Drag.  LaCrt.  viaL  51-77;  Sext.  Empiric.  Ai9,  tmaik,  vu.  123; 
Stmcdidus,  Pkys,  f.  24,  1.  70^  -For  text  Simon  Karsten,  "  Empe- 
docus  ^oisenti  carminum  reliquiae,"  in  Rdia.  pkil.  vtL  (Amsterdam, 
1818);  F.  w.  A.  Mullach,  Frofmenla  pkuosophorum  Gnutontmt 
voL  i.;  H.  Stein,  Emptdodis  ApitenU  frapnenla  (Bonn,  1882); 
H.  Ritter  and  L.  PreUer,  Histaria  pkthsof^iae  Uth  ed.,  Gotba,  1869), 
chap.  iii.  ad  fin. ;  A.  Fairbanks,  71b«  rirst  Pkitosopkers  of  Greece 
(1898).  Verse  translatran,  W-  E.  Leonard  (1908).  For  criticiBm 
E.  Zeller,  PkU.  der  Grucken  (Eng.  tfaas.  S.  F.  All^ne,  2  vols., 
London,  188 1);  A.  W.  Benn,  (^k  Pkilcsaphers  (1882);  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Si$idies  of  the  Grtek  Pods  (3rd  ed.,  1893),  vol.  i.  chap.  7: 
C.  B.  Renouvier,  Manud  do  pkiiosopkio  andonno  (Paris,  1844); 


^!  W.*;  X.) 

EHPBROR  (Fr.  emperatr,  from  the  Lat.  imperator)^  a  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire  (see 
Empire),  and  since  their  time,  partly  by  derivation,  partly  by 
imitation,  used  by  a  variety  of  other  sovereigns.  Under  the 
Republic,  the  term  imperaior  applied  in  theory  to  any  magistrate 
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vested  with  imperium;  but  in  practice  it  was  only  used  of  a 
magistrate  who  was  acting  abroad  (milUiae)  and  was  thus  in 
command  of  troops.  The  term  imperahr  was  the  natural  and 
regular  designation  employed  by  his  troops  in  addressing  such  a 
magistrate;  but  it  was  more  particularly  and  specially  employed 
by  them  to  salute  him  after  a  victory;  and  when  he  had  been 
thus  saluted  he  could  use  the  title  of  imperater  in  public  till  the 
day  of  his  triumph  at  Rome,  after  which  it  would  lapse  along 
with  his  imperium.  The  senate  itself  nught,  in  the  later  Republic, 
invite  a  victorious  general  to  assume  the  title;  and  in  these  two 
customs — ^the  salutation  of  the  troops,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
senate — we  see  in  the  germ  the  two  methods  by  which  under  the 
Empire  the  pHnceps  was  designated;  while  in  the  military 
connotation  attacKing  tp  the  name  even  under  the  Republic  we 
can  detect  in  advance  the  military  character  by  which  the 
emperor  and  the  Empire  were  afterwards  distinguished.  Julius 
Caesar  was  the  first  who  used  the  title  continuously  (from  58  B.C. 
to  his  death  in  44  b.c.),  as  well  domi  as  mt/iffM;  and  his  nephew 
Augustus  took  a  jfurther  stq>  when  he  nuide  the  term  imperator 
a  praenomen,  a  practice  which  after  the  time  of  Nero  becomes 
regular.  But  apart  from  this  amalgamation  of  the  term  with 
his  regular  name,  and  the  private  right  to  its  use  which  that 
bestowed,  every  emperor  had  an  additional  and  douUe  right  to 
the  title  on  public  grounds,  possessed  as  he  was  of  an  imperium 
infinitum  majus,  and  commanding  as  he  did  all  the  troops  olthe 
Empire.  From  the  latter  point  of  view — as  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  Rome,  he  had  the  right  to  the  insignia  of  the  com- 
mander (the  laurel  wreath  and  the  fasces),  and  to  the  protection 
of  a  bodyguard,  the  praetcriani.  This  public  title  of  imperator 
was  normally  conferred  by  the  senate;  and  an  emperor  normally 
dates  his  reign  from  the  day  of  his  salutation  by  the  senate. 
But  the  troops  were  also  regarded  as  still  retaining  the  right  of 
saluting  an  imperator;  and  there  were  emperors  who  regarded 
themselves  as  created  by  such  salutation  and  dated  their  reigns 
accordingly.  The  military  associations  of  the  term  thus  resulted, 
only  too  often,  in  making  the  emperor  the  nominee  of  a  turbulent 
soldiery. 

Augustus  had  been  designated  (not  indeed  officially,  but  none 
the  less  regularly)  as  princeps — ^the  first  citizen  or  forcmcMt  man 
of  the  state.  The  designation  suited  the  early  years  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  a  dyarchy  of  princeps  and  senate  had  been 
maintained.  But  by  the  and  century  the  dyarchy  is.  passing 
into  a  monarchy:  the  title  of  princeps  recedes,  and  the  title  of 
imperator  comes  into  prominence  to  designate  not  merely  the 
possessor  of  a  certain  imperium^  or  the  general  of  troops,  but  the 
simple  monarch  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  as  head  of  tl^  state. 
From  the  days  of  Diocletian  one  finds  occasionally  two  emperors, 
but  not,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  two  Empires;  the  two  emperors 
are  the  dual  sovereigns  of  a  single  realm.  But  from  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  (a.o.  395)  there  are  in  reality  (though 
not  in  theory)  two  Empires  as  well  as  two  emperors,  one  of  the 
East  and  one  of  the  West.  When  Greek  became  the  sole  language 
of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  imperator  was  rendered  sometimes 
by  /ScuriXcirs  and  sometimes  by  airroKp&rtap,  the  former  word 
being  the  usual  designation  of  a  sovereign,  the  latter  specially 
denoting  that  despotic  power  which  the  imperator  held,  and  being 
in  fact  the  official  translation  of  imperator.  Justinian  uses 
avroKpcLTup  as  his  formal  title,  and  ficuriM/s  as  the  popular 
term. 

On  the  revival  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  by  Charle- 
magne in  800,  the  title  (at  first  in  the  form  imperator^  or  imperator 
Augustus,  afterwards  Romanorum  imperator  Augustus)  was  taken 
by  him  and  by  his  Frankish,  Italian  and  German  successors, 
heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  down  to  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor  Francis  II.  in  1806.  The  doctrine  had,  however,  grown 
up  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  (about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.,  ioo2>io24)  that  although  the  emperor  was  chosen 
in  Germany  (at  first  by  the  nation,  afterwards  by  a  small  body 
of  electors),  and  entitled  from  the  moment  of  his  election  to  be 
crowned  in  Rome  by  the  pope,  be  could  not  use  the  title  of 
emperor  until  that  coronation  had  actually  taken  place.  The 
German  Bovereign,  therefore,  though  he  exercised,  as  soon  as 


chosen,  full  imperial  powers  both  in  Gcnnany  and  Italy,  called 
himself  merely  "  king  of  the  Romans  "  {Romastorum  rex  semper 
Augustus)  untfl  he  had  received  the -sacred  crown  in  the  sacred 
city.  In  1508  Maximilian  I.|  being  refused  a  passage  to  Rone 
by  the  Venetians,  obtained~f  rom  Pope  Julius  11,^  bull  permitting 
him  to  style  himself  emperor  elect  (imperator  deduSf  erwihlter 
Kaiser).  This  title  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  (1558)  and  all 
succeeding  emperors,  immediately  upon  their  coronation  in 
Germany;  and  it  was  untU  1806  their  strict  legal  designation, 
and  was  always  employed  by  them  in  proclamations  and  other 
official  documents.  The  term  **  dect  "  was,  however,  omitted 
even  in  formal  documents  when  the. sovereign  was  addressed 
or  was  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 

In  medieval  times  the  emperor,  conceived  as  vicegerent  of 
God  and  co-regent  with  the  pope  in  government  of  the  Christian 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  mig;ht  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  ecclesiastical  officer.  Not  only  was  his  function  regarded 
as  a>nsisting  in  the  defence  and  extension  oi  true  rdigion; 
he  was  himself  arrayed  in  ecclesiastical  vestments  at  his  corona- 
tion; he  was  ordained  a  sttbdeacon;  and  assisting  the  p<^ 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  he  a>mmunicated  in  both 
kinds  as  a  clerk.  The  same  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character  came 
also  to  be  attached  to  the  tsars^  of  Russia,  who — espedally 
in  their  relations  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church — may 
vindicate  for  themselves  (though  the  sultans  of  Turkey  have 
disputed  the  cUim)  the  succession  to  the  East  Roman  emperMS 
(see  Expire).  But  the  title  of  emperor  was  also  used  in  thf 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  used,  in  a  loose  and  vague  sense,  without 
any  ecclesiastical  connotation  or  hint  of  connexion  with  Rome 
(the  two  attributes  which  should  properly  distinguish  an 
emperor),  and  merely  in  order  to  designate  a  non-European 
ruler  with  a  large  extent  of  territory.  It  was  thus  api^ed, 
and  is  still  applied,  to  the  rulers  of  China  and  Japan;  it  was 
attributed  to  the  Mogid  sovereigns  of  India;  and  since  1876 
it  has  been  used  by  British  monarchs  in  their  capacity  of 
sovereigns  of  India  (Kaiser-^Hind)  .* 

Since  the  French  Revolution  and  during  the  course  of  the 
19th  century  the  term  emperor  has  had  an  eventful  history. 
In  X804  Napoleon  took  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  French," 
and  posed  as  the  reviver  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  Afraid 
that  Napoleon  would  next  proceed  to  deprive  him  of  his  title  of 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Francis  IL  first  took  the  step,  in  1804,  of 
investing  himself  with  a  new  title,  that  of  "  Hereditary  Emperor 
of  Austria,"  and  then,  in  1806,  proceeded  to  the  further  step  of 
abdicating  his  old  historical  title  and  dissolving  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Thus  the  old  and  true  sense  of  the  term  emperor — the 
sense  in  which  it  was  connected  with  the  church  in  the  present 
and  with  Rome  in  the  past — finally  perished;  and  the  term 
became  partly  an  apanage  of  Bonapartism  (Louis  Napoleon 
resuscitated  it  as  Napoleon  HI.  in  1853),  and  psrtly  a  personal 
title  of  the  Habsburgs  as  rulers  of  their  various  famfly  territories. 
In  1870,  however,  a  new  and  most  important  use  of  the  title 
was  begun,  when  the  union  of  Germany  was  achieved,  and  the 
Prussian  king,  who  became  the  head  of  united  Germany,  recdvcd 
in  that  capacity  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  Here  the  title 
of  emperor  designates  the  president  of  a  fedoal  state;  and  here 
the  Holy  Roman  emperor  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  the 
president  of  a  loose  confederation  of  German  states,  may  be  said 
to  have  found  his  successor.    But  the  term  has  been  widely  and 

>  The  wocd  Tsar,  like  the  German  Kaiser,  is  derived  from  Caesar 
(see  Tsar).  Peter  the  Great  introduced  the  use  of  the  style  "  Im- 
perator," and  the  official  desngnation  is  now  *'  Emperor  of  all  the 
Kussias,  Taar  of  Poland,  and  Grand  I>uke  of  Finland,*'  though  the 
term  taar  is  still  popularly  used  in  Russia. 

'  For  the  titles  of  fit^iXttn,  imperator  Augustus,  Stc,  applied  in  the 
loth  century  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  see  Empirb  (note).  The 
claim  to  the  style  of  emperor,  as  a  badge  of  eoual  rank,  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  dii)lomatic  relations  between  the  Sultan 
and  certain  European  sovereigns.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  thb  style 
(Padishak)  was  refused  by  the  Sultan  to  the  tsars  of  Russia,  and 
even  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  himself,  it  was  allowed  to  the 
French  kincn,  wno  in  diplomatic  correspondence  and  treaties  with 
Turkey  caU^  themselves  "  emperor  of  France  "  iemp^emr  do 
Frttuee), —  IEd.1. 
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loosely  used  in  the  coune  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  the  style 
from  i8ai  to  1889  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganzawho 
ruled  in  Brazil;  it  hu  been  assumed  by  usurpers  in  Haiti,  and 
in  Mexico  it  was  borne  by  Augustin  Iturbide  in  1822  and  1823, 
•imI  1^  the  ill-fated  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  from  1864 
to  1867.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
descriptive  force  at  the  present  time,  such  as  it  had  in  the  middle 
ages.  So  far  as  it  has  any  such  force  in  Europe,  it  may  be  said 
partly  to  be  connected  with  Bonapardsm,  and  to  denote  a  popular 
but  militaiy  dictatorship,  partly  to  be  connected  with  the  federal 
idea,  and  to  denote  a  precedence  over  other  kings  possessed  by  a 
ruier  standing  at  the  head  of  a  composite  state  which  may 
embrace  kings  among  its  members.  It^  in  this  latter  sense 
that  it  is  used  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain  in  respect  of  India; 
it  is  in  something  approadiing  this  latter  sense  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  used  of  Austria. 


See  J.  Selden,  TUUs  ej  Honour  (1673); 


Holy  Roman 


DieHonary  of  Crook  and  Roman  AntiquUios  (1890}. 


(Gr.  kfti^oM  to  inflate)  is  a  word  vaguely 
meaning  the  abnormal  presence  of  air  in  certain  parts  of  the  body. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  there  are  two  conditious  to  which 
it  refers,  "  pulmonary  emphysema  "  (and  the  word  pulmonary 
is  often  omitted)  and  "  surgical  emphysema."  Of  pulmonary 
cmphjrsema  there  are  two  forms,  true  vesicular  and  interstitial 
(or  inteikbular).  Vesicular  emphysema  signifies  that  there 
Is  an  enlargement  of  air-vcsidM,  resulting  either  from  their 
excessive  distension,  from  destruction  of  the  septa,  or  from  both 
causes  combined  (see  RuFOtATOKY  Sysibm).  In  interstitial 
emphysema  the  air  is  infiltrated  into  the  connective  tissue 
beneath  the  pleura  and  between  the  pulmonary  air-cells. 

The  former  variety  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and  appears 
to  be  capable  of  bdng  produced  by  various  causes,  the  chief 
oi  which  are  the  following>-^ 

I.  Where  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  wasted,  or  its 
▼esicalar  structure  permanently  obliterated  by  disease,  without 
CO! responding  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall,  the  neighbouring 
nir-vesides  or  some  of  them  undergo  dilatation  to  fill  the  vacuum 
(vicarious  emphysema). 

a.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  where  numbers  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  become  obstructed,  the  air  in  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  remains  imprisoned,  the  force  of  expiration  being 
insnfikient  to  expel  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stronger 
force  of  inspiration  beiisg  adequate  to  overcome  the  resistance, 
the  air-ceUs  tend  to  become  more  and  more  distended,  and 
permanent  alterations  in  their  structure,  including  emphysema, 
•re  the  result  (inspiratory  theory). 

3.  Emphysema  also  arises  from  exertion  involving  violent 
expiratory  ^orts,  during  which  the  glottis  is  constricted,  as  in 
paroxysms  of  coupling,  in  straining,  and  in  lifting  heavy  weights 
(expiratocy  theory).  Whooping-cotigh  is  well  known  as  the 
»*rj»mj  cause  of  emphysema  in  many  persons. 

4.  Another  view,  known  as  the  nutritive  theory,  maintains 
that  emphysema  depends  essentially  on  a  primary  nutritive 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vcsides.  Thus  these  sre  impaired 
in  their  icsiiting  power,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  becorqe 
distended  by  any  force  acting  on  them  from  within. 

5.  A|^  in  certain  cases  the  cartilages  of  the  chest  become 
hypeitrophied  and  rigid,  thus  causing  a  primary  chronic  enlarge- 
ment, aiKl  the  lungs  become  emphysematous  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  increased  space  (Freund*s  theory). 

In  iriiatever  manner  produced,  this  disease  gives  rise  to 
Important  morbid  changes  in  the  aistected  portions  of  the  lungs, 
cspedaUy  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  air-ceDs,  and 
Ekewise  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  pulmonary  capillary 
blood-veaseb,  wad  the  diminution  of  aerating  surface  for  the 
bbod.  As  a  consequence  an  increased  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
rij^t  ventricle  with  a  consequent  dilatation  leading  on  to  heart 
hSUat  and  aJl  its  attendant  troubles.    The  chief  symptom  in 

ids  'i>p*pi*j«t  b  Abortness  of  breath,  more  or  less  constant  but 


greatly  aggravated  by  exertion;  and  by  attacks  of  bronchitis,  to 
which  persons  suffering  from  emphysema  appear  to  be  specially 
liable.  The  respiration  is  of  similar  character  to  that  already 
described  in  the  case  of  asthma.  In  severe  forms  of  the  disease 
the  patient  comes  to  acquire  a  pecuL'ar  puffy  or  bloated  api>ear- 
ance,  and  the  a>nfiguration  of  the  chest  is  altered,  assuming 
the  character  known  as  the  barrd^shaped  or  empkysemaUms 
chest. 

The  main  element  in  the  treatment  of  emphysema  consists 
in  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  health,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  all  causes  likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  or  Induce 
its  complications.  Compressed  air  baths  and  expiration  into 
rarefied  air  may  be  usefuL  During  attacks  of  urgent  dy^noea 
and  lividity,  with  engorgement  of  veins,  the  patient  should  be 
repeatedly  bled  tmtil  relief  is  obtained.  Interstitial  emphysema 
arising  from  the  rupture  of  ur-ceUs  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pleura  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  vesicular 
form,  or  separately  as  the  restdt  of  some  sudden  expulsive  effort, 
such  as  a  fit  of  coughing,  or,  as  has  frequently  happened,  in 
parturition.  Gangrene  or  post-mortem  decompodtion  may 
lead  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Occasionally  the  air  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  thence  comes  to  distend  the  integument  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  (surgical  emphysema).  Surgical 
emphysema  signifies  the  effusion  of  air  into  the  general  connective 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  commonest  causes  are  a  wound  of 
some  air-passage,  or  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  wall 
without  injury  to  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  any 
situation  of  the  body  and  in  many  other  ways.  Its  severity 
varies  from  very  slight  cases  where  only  a  little  crepitation  may 
be  felt  under  the  skin,  to  extreme  cases  where  the  whole  body 
is  blown  up  and  death  is  imminent  from  impeded  respiration 
and  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  the  milder  cases  no 
treatment  is  necessary  as  the  air  gradually  becomes  absorbed, 
but  in  the  more  severe  cases  incisions  must  be  made  in  the 
swollen  cellular  tissues  to  aUow  the  air  to  escape. 

BHPIRB,  a  term  now  used  to  denote  a  state  of  large  size 
and  also  (as  a  rule)  of  composite  character,  often,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, ruled  by  an  emperor — a  state  which  may  be  a  federation, 
like  the  German  empire,  or  a  unitary  state,  like  the  Russian,  or 
even,  like  the  British  empire,  a  loose  commonwealth  of  free 
states  luited  to  a  number  of  subordinate  dependencies.  For 
many  centuries  the  writers  of  the  Church,  basing  themselves 
on  the  Apocalyptic  writings,  conceived  of  a  cycle  of  four  empires, 
generally  explained — though  there  was  no  absolute  unanimity 
with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  cycle — ^as  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman.  But  in  reality  the 
concq>tion  of  Empire,  like  the  term  itself  (Lat.  imperium),  is 
of  Roman  origin.  The  empire  of  Alexander  had  indeed  in  some 
ways  anticipated  the  empire  of  Rome.  "  In  his  later  years," 
Professor  Bury  writes,  "  Alexander  formed  the  notion  of  an 
empire,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  in  whidi  the  Asiatics 
should  not  be  dominated  by  the  European  invaders,  but  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics  alike  should  be  ruled  on  an  equality  by  a 
monarch,  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian, 
and  looked  upon  as  their  own  king  by  Persians  as  well  as  by 
Macedonians."  The  contemporary  Cynic  philosophy  of  cosmo- 
politanism harmonised  with  this  notion,  as  Stoicism  did  later 
with  the  practice  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  Alexander,  like 
Diodetian  and  Constantine,  accustomed  a  Western  people  to 
the  forms  of  an  Oriental  court,  while,  like  the  earlier  Caesars, 
he  claimed  and  received  the  recognition  of  his  own  divinity. 
But  when  he  died  in  333,  his  empire,  which  had  bardy  lasted 
ten  years,  died  with  him;  and  it  was  divided  among  Diadochi 
who,  if  in  some  other  respects  (for  instance,  the  Hdlenization 
of  the  East)  they  were  heirs  of  their  master's  policy,  wero 
destitute  of  the  imperial  conception.  The  work  of  Alexander 
was  rather  that  of  the  forerunner  than  the  founder.  He  prepared 
the  way  for  the  worid-cmpire  of  Rome;  he  made  possible  the 
rise  of  a  universal  religion.  And  these  are  the  two  factors  which, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  went  together  to  make  the  thing 
which  men  called  Empire. 
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At  Rome  the  term  impirinm  ngnified  geiienny,iii  iU  eailiar 
use,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  the  individual,  a  sovereignty 
which  the  Bonums  had  disengiged  with  singular 
clearness  bom  all  other  kinds  of  authority.  Each  of 
the  higher  msgistrates  of  the  Roman  people  was 
vested,  by  a  to  cmiala  (for  power  was  distinctly 
conceived  as  resident  in,  and  delegated  by,  the  community), 
with  an  imptrimm  both  dvfl  and  military,  which  varied  in  degree 
with  the  magnitude  of  his  office.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic  such  imptrimm  was  enjoyed,  partly  in  Rome  by  the 
resident  consuls  and  praetors,  partly  in  the  provinces  t^  the 
various  proconsub  or  propraetors.  There  was  thus  a  certain 
mwcdUment  of  imptrimm,  delegated  as  it  was  by  the  people 
to  a  number  of  magistrates:  the  coming  of  the  Empire  meant 
the  reintegration  of  this  Mi^eruMs,  and  its  unification,  by  a 
gradual  process,  in  the  hands  of  the  prineepSf  or  emperor.  The 
means  by  which  this  process  was  achieved  had  already  been 
anticipated  under  the  Republic.  Already  in  the  days  of  Pompey 
it  had  been  found  convenient  to  grant  to  an  extraordinary 
officer  an  imptmim  aequmm  or  majus  over  a  large  area,  and  that 
officer  thus  received  powers,  within  that  area,  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  the  powers  of  the  ppovindal  governors.  This  precedent 
was  followed  by  Augustus  in  the  year  27  b.c.,  when  he  acquired 
for  himself  sole  imptrium  in  a  certain  number  of  provinces 
(the  imperial  provinces),  and  an  i»finUum  imperium  rnqjus 
in  the  remaining  provinces  (which  were  termed  senatorial). 
As  a  result,  Augustus  enjqyed  an  imperium  coextensive  indeed 
with  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world,  but  concurrent,  in  part 
of  that  world,  with  the  imptrium  of  the  senatorial  proconsuls; 
and  the  early  Empire  may  thus  be  described  as  a  dyarchy. 
But  the.  distinction  between  imperial  and  senatorial  provinces 
finally  disappeared;  by  the  time  of  Constantine  the  emperor 
enjoyed  sole  imperium,  and  an  absolute  monarchy  had  been 
established.  We  shall  not,  however,  fully  understand  the 
significance  of  the  Roman  empire,  unless  we  realize  the  import- 
ance of  its  military  aspect.  All  the  soldiers  of  Rome  had  from 
the  first  to  swear  in  verba  Caesaris  Augusti;  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  army  was  his  army,  regiments  of  which  he  might 
indeed  lend,  but  of  which  he  was  sole  Imperator  (see  under 
Ekpekok).  Thus  regarded  as  a  permanent  commander-in-chief, 
the  emperor  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and  suffered  from  the 
weaknesses,  of  his  position.  He  had  the  power  of  the  sword 
behind  him;  but  he  became  more  and  more  liable  to  be  deposed, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  commander,  at  the  will  of  those 
who  bore  the  sword  in  his  service. 

The  period  which  is  marked  by  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  (a.d.  284-^37)  nuuiks  a  great  transformation  in 
-  -^  the  character  of  the  Empire.  The  old  dyarchy,  under, 
wiMrMAr  which  the  emperor  might  still  be  regarded  as  an  official 
DhekOMm  of  the  respuJUica  Remana,  passed  into  a  new  monarchy, 
m.  which  all  political  power  became,  as  it  were,  the 
private  property  of  the  monarch.  There  was-  now 
no  distinction  of  provinces;  and  the  old  puUic  aerarium  became 
merely  a  municipal  treasury,  while  the  ^cus  of  the  emperor 
became  the  exdiequer  of  the  Empire.  The  officers  of  the  imperial 
praetorium,  or  bodyguard,  are  now  the  great  officers  of  state; 
his  private  ooundl  becomes  the  public  consbtory,  or  supreme 
court  of  appeal;  and  the  camita  of  his  court  are  the  adminis- 
trators of  hb  empire.  "  All  is  in  him,  and  all  comes  from  him," 
as  our  own  year-books  say  of  the  medieval  king;  his  household, 
for  instance,  is  not  only  a  household,  but  also  an  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  thbi  unification  seems  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  new  bifurcation.  The  exigencies  of  frontier  defence  had  long 
been  drawing  the  Empire  towards  the  troubled  East;  and  this 
tendency  reached  Its  culmination  when  a  new  Rome  arose  by 
the  Bosporus,  and  Constantinople  became  the  centre  of  what 
seemed  a  second  Empire  in  the  East  (a.d.  324).  Par- 
ticularly after  the  division  of  the  Empire  between 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  395  does  this  bifurcation 
ai^war  to  be  marked;  and  one  naturally  speaks  of 
the  two  Empires  of  the  West  and  the  East.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
too  much  emphasised  that  in  reality  suth  language  is  uttcriy 
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inexacL  The  Roman  empire  was,  and  always  continued  to  be, 
ideally  c»e  and  indivisible.  There  were  two  emperors,  but  one 
Empire — two  persons,  but  one  power.  The  point  is  id  great 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages:  there  only  is,  and  can  be,  one  Empire,  which  may  indeed, 
for  convenience,  be  ruled  conjointly  by  two  emperors,  resident, 
again  for  convenience,  in  two  separate  capitals.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  did  the  residence  of  an  empercu:  in  the 
East  not  spell  bifurcation,  it  actually  fostered  the  tendency 
towards  uiiification.  It  helped  forward  the  transformation  <rf 
the  Empire  into  an  absolute  and  quasi-Asiatic  monarchy,  under 
which  all  its  subjects  fell  into  a  single  level  of  loyal  submission:  it 
helped  to  give  the  emperor  a  gorgeous  court,  marked  by  all  the 
ceremony  and  the  serVility  of  the  East.^  The  deification  of  the 
emperor  himself  dates  from  the  days  of  Augustus;  by  the  time 
of  Constantine  it  has  infected  the  court  and  the  government. 
Each  emperor,  again,  had  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  sacrosanct 
postti<m  which  was  attached  to  the  tribunate;  but  now  his  palace, 
his  chamber,  his  charities,  his  letters,  are  aU  "  sacred,"  and  one 
might  almost  speak  in  advance  of  a  "  Holy  Roman  Empire.** 
But  there  is  one  factor,  the  greatest  of  all,  which  still  remains 
to  be  added,  before  we  have  counted  the  sum  of  the  forces  that 
made  the  worid  think  in  terms  of  empire  for  centuries 
to  come;  and  that  is  the  reception  of  Christianity  into  ^' 
the  Roman  empire  by  Cmistantine.  That  reception 
added  a  new  sanction  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
and  the  position  of  the  emperor.  The  Empire,  already  one  and 
indivisible  in  its  aspect  of  a  pditical  society,  was  welded  still 
more  firmly  together  when  it  was  informed  and  permeated  by 
a  common  Christianity,  and  unified  by  the  force  of  a  spiritu^ 
bond.  The  Empire  was  now  the  Church;  it  was  now  indeed 
indestructible,  for,  if  it  perished  ss  an  empire,  it  would  live  as  a 
church.  But  the  Church  made  it  certain  that  it  would  not  perish, 
even  as  an  empire,  for  many  centuries  to  a>me.  On  the  one  band 
the  Church  thou^t  in  terms  of  empire  and  taught  the  milUottS 
of  its  disdples  (including  the  barbarians  themselves)  to  think 
in  the  same  terms.  No  other  political  concq>tion — ^no  conception 
of  a  ir6X<s  or  of  a  nation — was  any  longer  possible.  When  the 
Church  gained  its  hold  of  the  Roman  worid,  the  Empire,  as  it 
has  been  weD  said,  was  already  "  not  only  a  government,  but  a 
fashion  of  conceiving  the  world  ":  it  had  stood  for  three 
centuries,  and  no  man  could  think  of  any  other  form  of  political 
association.  Moreover,  the  gospel  of  St  Paul — that  there  is  amt 
Church,  whereof  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  we  are  aU  members- 
could  not  but  reinforce  for  the  Christian  the  conception  of  a 
necessary  political  unity,  of  all  the  worid  under  a  sing^  head. 
Una  Ckiesa  In  uito  Stale — such,  then,  was  the  theory  of  the 
Church.  But  not  only  did  the  Church  perpetiuite  the  conception 
of  empire  by  making  it  a  part  of  its  own  theory  of  the  worid: 
it  perpetuated  that  conception  equally  by  materializing  it  in 
its  own  organization  of  itself.  Growing  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Empire,  the  Church  too  became  an  empire,!  as  the  Empire 
had  become  a  church.  As  it  took  over  something  of  the  old 
pagan  ceremonial,  so  it  took  over  much  of  the  old  secular  organi- 
sation. The  pope  borrowed  his  title  of  ponlifex  maximus  from 
the  emperor:  what  is  far  more,  he  made  himself  gradually,  and 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  Caesar  and  Imperator  <d  the 
Church.  The  offices  and  the  dioceses  of  the  Church  are  parallel 
to  the  offices  and  dioceses  of  the  Diocletian  empire:  the  wIkJc 
spirit  of  orderly  hierarchy  and  regular  organization,  which 
breathes  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  the  heritage  of  andent  Rome. 
The  Donation  of  Constantine  is  a  forgery;  but  it  expresses  a 
great  truth  when  it  represents  Constantine  as  giving  to  the  pope 
the  imperial  palace  and  insignia,  and  to  the  clergy  the  omameots 
of  the  imperial  army  (see  Donation  or  Constantine). 

*  Biyce  pointt  out,  with  much  lubtlety  and  truth,  that  the  rise 
of  a  second  Rome  In  the  East  not  only  helped  to  perpetuate  the 
Empire  by  providing  a  new  centre  whKh  would  take  the  plaoe  of 
Rome  when  Rome  fell,  but  also  tended  to  mate  it  more  universal: 
"  for.  having  kxt  its  kxal  centre,  it  rabdstcd  00  tonger  by  historic 
right  only,  but.  so  to  speak,  natunlly,  a»a  part  of  an  order  of  thinn 
which  a  change  in  external  conditions  Menied  incapable  of  disturbing^ 
(ffofy  Remttu  Empire,  p.  8  of  Uie  edition  of  1904)*' 
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Upon  this  world,  infonned  by  these  ideas,  there  finally 
I,  in  the  5th  century,  the  avalanche  of  barbaric  Unvasion. 
Its  impact  seemed  tosplit  the  Empire  into  fragmentary 
kingdoms;  yet  it  left  the  universal  Church  intact, 
and  with  it  the  conception  of  empire.  With  that 
conception,  indeed,  the  barbarians  had  already  been  for  centuries 
famiKar:  service  in  Roman  armies,  and  settlement  in  Roman 
territories,  had  made  the  Roman  empire  for  them,  as  much  as  for 
the  civilized  provincial,  part  of  the  order  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  barbarian  invaders,  Odoacer  (Odovakar),  might  seem,  in  476, 
to  have  swept  away  the  Empire  from  the  West,  when  he  com- 
manded the  abdication  of  Romulus  Augustulus;  and  the  date 
476  has  indeed  been  generally  emphasized  as  marking  "  the  fall 
of  the  Western  empire."  Other  invaders,  again,  men  like  the 
Erank  Qovis  or  the  great  Ostrogoth  Theodoric,  might  seem, 
in  succeeding  years,  to  have  completed  the  work  of  Odoacer, 
and  to  have  shattered  the  sorry  scheme  of  the  later  Empire, 
by  remoulding  it  into  national  kingdoms.  De  factOf  there  is 
tome  truth  in  such  a  view:  de  jure,  there  is  none.^  All  that 
Odoacer  did  was  to  abolish  one  of  the  two  joint  rulers  of  the 
indivisible  Empire,  and  to  make  the  remaining  ruler  at  Con- 
stantinq>le  sole  emperor  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  He  abolished  the  dual  sovereignty  which  had  been 
inaugurate  by  Diocletian,  and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  did  not  abolish  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West:  he  only  abolished  its  separate  ruler, 
and,  leaving  the  Empire  itself  subsisting,  under  the  sway  (nominal, 
it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  acknowledged)  of  the  emperor  resident 
at  Constantinople,  he  claimed  to  act  as  his  vicar,  under  the  name 
of  patxidan,  in  the  administration  of  the  Italian  provinces.* 
As  Odoacer  thus  fitted  himself  into  the  scheme  of  empire,  so 
did  both  Govis  and  Theodoric  They  do  not  daim  to  be 
emperors  (that  was  reserved  for  Charlemagne):  they  claim  to 
be  the  vicars  and  lieutenants  of  the  Empire.  Theodoric  spoke 
of  himself  to  Zeno  as  imperio  testro  famulans;  he  left 
justice  and  administration  in  Roman  hands,  and  maintained 
two  annual  consuls  in  Rome.  Clovis  received  the  title  of  consul 
from  Anastasius;  the  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain  (like  the  kings 
of  the  savage  Lombards)  styled  themselves  Flavii,  and  permitted 
the  cities  of  their  eastern  coast  to  send  tribute  to  Constantinople. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  adhesion 
of  the  new  barbaric  kings  to  the  Empire  was  little  more  than  a 
fonn.  The  Empire  maintained  its  ideal  unity  by  treating  them 
as  its  vicars;  but  they  themselves  were  forming  separate  and 
independent  hingdoms  within  its  bordets.  The  Italy  of  the 
Ostrogoths  cannot  have  belonged,  in  any  real  sense,  to  the 
Empire;  otherwise  Justinian  would  never  have  needed  toattempt 
its  reo>nquest.  And  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  the  form  of 
adhesion  itself  decayed:  the  emperor  was  retiring  upon  the 
Greek  worid  of  the  East,  and  the  German  conquerors,  settled 
within  their  kingdoms,  lost  the  width  of  outlook  of  their  old 
migratory  days. 

It  is  here  that  the  action  of  the  Church  becomes  of  supreme 
importance.  The  Church  had  not  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
continuous  life  of  the  Empire.  The  Fathers  had 
taught  that  when  the  cycle  of  empires  was  finally 
ended  by  the  disappearance  of  the  empire  of  Rome, 
the  days  of  Antichrist  would  dawn;  and,  since  Anti- 
christ was  not  yet  come,  the  Church  believed  that  the  Empire 
stiD  lived,  and  would  continue  to  live  till  his  coming.    Mean- 

*  Tbtde  facto  importance  of  the  event  of  476  can  only  be  seen  iirthe 
fight  of  later  events,  and  it  was  not  therefore  noticed  by  contem- 
poraries. Marcellinus  is  the  only  contemporary  who  remarks  on  its 
miportaoce,  cf.  iiarctUim  Ckronieonr  (iion.  Germ.  HisU,  Ckr<mica 
mtmora.  ii.  91),  Hesperittm  Romanae  gtntis  imperium  . . .  cum  hoc 
Auiuaulo  penit . . .  Gotkorum  dekinc  retibus  Romam  teneniibus. 


IKsf  itiw  mtrtXi  ftmrtKdtu  96  Mm  aMvif  M  Awoxp^wu  idiptn  Aw  «frrMpArwp 
Ir*  ifi49rtpmt  nSt  wipon.  The  envoys  then  suggest  the  name  of 
Odtnotr,  as  one  able  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  ask  Zeno  to  give 
him,  as  an  oficer  cf  Ike  Empire^  the  title  of  Patridus  and  the 
-^-^  •  ^  ition  of  Italy. 


while  the  Eastern  emperor,  ever  since  Justinian's  reconquest  of 
Italy,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  centre  of  Italy; 
and  Rome  itself,  the  seat  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  still  ranked 
as  one  of  the  dties  under  his  sway.  The  imperialist  theory  of 
the  Church  found  its  satisfaction  in  this  connexion  of  its  head 
with  Constantinople;  and  as  long  as  this  connexion  continued 
to  satisfy  the  Church,  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
For  many  years  after  their  invasion  of  568,  the  pressure  which 
the  Lombards  maintained  on  central  Italy,  from  their  kingdom 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  kept  the  popes  steadily  faithful  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East  and  his  representative  in  Italy,  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such 
fidelityshouldcontinueunimpaired.  Thedevdopment 
of  the  East  and  the  West  could  not  but  proceed  along  SSmmT 
constantly  diverging  lines,  until  the  point  was  reached  m 
when  their  connexion  must  snap.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Bm 
development  of  the  West  set  towards  the  increase  of  the  J!^^ 
powers  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  until  he  reached  a  height 
at  which  subjection  to  the  ^mperor  at  Constantinople  became 
impossible.  Residence  in  Rome,  the  old  seat  of  empire,  had  in 
itself  given  him  a  great  prestige;  and  to  this  prestige  St  Gregory 
(pope  from  590  to  604)  had  added  in  a  number  of  ways.  He 
was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  turned  its  theology 
into  the  channels  in  which  it  was  to  flow  for  centuries;  he  had 
acquired  for  his  church  the  great  spiritual  colony  of  England  by 
the  mission  of  St  Augustine;  he  had  been  the  protector  of  Italy 
against  the  Lombards.  As  the  popes  thus  became  more  and 
more  spiritual  emperors  of  the  West,  they  found  themsdves  less 
and  less  able  to  remain  the  subjects  of  the  lay  emperor  of  the 
East.  Meanwhile  the  emperors  of  the  East  were  led  to  interfere 
in  ecdesiastical  affairs  in  a  manner  which  the  popes  and  the 
Western  Church  refused  to  tolerate.  Brought  into  contact  with 
the  pure  monotheism  of  Mahommedanism,  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(7X&-741)  was  stimulated  into  a  crusade  against  image-worship, 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  Christian  Church  the  charge  of 
idolatry.  The  West  dung  to  its  images:  the  popes  revolted 
against  his  decrees;  and  the  breach  rapidly  became  irreparable. 
As  the  hold  of  the  Eastern  emperor  on  central  Italy  began  to  be 
shaken,  the  popes  may  have  b^^un  to  cherish  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing their  successors  and  of  founding  a  temporal  dominion;  and 
that  hope  can  only  have  contributed  to  the  final  dissolution  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  empire. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  8th  century,  the  Emigre,  as  reprt' 
senkd  by  tke  emperors  at  Canstantinoplef  had  begun  to  fade  utterly 
out  of  the  West.  It  had  been  forgotten  by  lay  sovereigns;  it 
was  being  abandoned  by  the  pope,  who  hiiti  been  its  diosen 
apostle.  But  it  did  not  follow  that,  because  the  Eastern  emperor 
ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Empire  for  the  West,  the 
conception  of  Empire  itself  therefore  perished.  The  popes  only 
abandoned  the  representative:  they  did  not  abandon  the 
conception.  H  they  had  abandoned  the  conception,  they 
would  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  there  was  an  order 
of  the  world;  they  would  have  committed  themsdves  to 
a  belief  in  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  The  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  single  Empire-Church  remained:  what  had  to  be 
discovered  was  a  new  representative  of  one  of  the  two  sides  of 
that  conception.  For  a  brief  time,  it  would  seem,  the  pope  himself 
cherished  the  idea  of  becoming,  in  his  own  person,  the  successor 
of  the  andent  Caesars  in  thdr  own  old  capital  By  the  aid  of 
the  Frankish  kings,  he  had  been  able  to  stop  the  Lombards  from, 
acquiring  the  succession  to  the  derelict  territories  of  the  Eastern 
emperor  in  Italy  (from  which  their  last  exarch  had  fled  overseas 
in  753),  and  he  had  become  the  temporal  sovereign  of  those 
territories.  Successor  to  the  Eastern  emperor  in  central  Italy, 
why  should  he  not  also  become  his  successor  as  representative 
of  the  Empire— all  the  more,  since  he  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
which  was  coextensive  with  the  Empire?  Some  such  hope 
seems  to  inspire  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  a  document  forged 
between  754  and  774.  in  which  Constantine  is  represented  as 
having  conferred  on  Silvester  I.  the  imperial  palace  and  insignia, 
and  therewith  omnes  Italiae  seu  occidentalium  regionum  pro- 
9mcias  loca  el  ckitates.    But  the  hope,  if  it  ever  was  cherished. 
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proved  to  be  futilo.  The  popes  had  not  the  material  force  at 
their  command  which  would  have  made  them  adequate  to  the 
position.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Frankish  kings  had  alone 
Comma'  delivered  them  from  the  Lombards:  the  same  strong 
//on  of  &>™i  ^^y  found,  was  needed  to  deliver  them  from 
CbaHf  the  wild  nobility  of  their  own  city.  So  they  turned 
tavB*  «  to  the  power  which  was  strong  enough  to  undertake 
^I^^^Jf  the  task  which  they  could  not  themselves  attempt, 

'  '  and  they  invited  the  Frankish  king  to  become  die 
representative  of  the  imperial  conception  they  cherished.*  In 
the  year  800  central  Italy  ceased  to  date  its  documents  by  the 
regnal  years  of  the  Eastern  emperors;  for  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  emperor  in  their  stead. 

The  king  of  the  Franks  was  well  fitted  for  the  position  which 
he  was  chosen  to  filL  He  was  king  of  a  stock  which  had  been 
from  the  first  Athanasian,  and  had  never  been  tainted,  like  most 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  by  the  adoption  of  Arian  tenets.  His 
grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  had  saved  Europe  from  the  danger 
of  a  Mahommedan  conquest  by  his  victory  at  Poitiers  (732); 
his  father,  Pippin  the  Short,  had  helped  the  English  missionary 
Boniface  to  achieve  \ht  conversion  of  Germany.  The  popes 
themselves  had  turned  to  the  Frankish  kings  for  support  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  8th  century.  Gregory  lU., 
involved  in  bitter  hostilities  with  the  iconoclastic  reformers 
of  the  East,  appealed  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid,  and  even  offered 
the  king,  it  is  said,  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician.  Zacharias 
pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and 
gave  to  Pippin  the  title  of  king  (751);  while  his  successor, 
Stephen  II.,  hard  pressed  by  the  Lombauds,  who  were  eager  to 
replace  the  Eastern  emperors  in  the  possession  of  central  Italy, 
not  only  asked  and  received  the  aid  of  the  new  king,  but  also 
acquired,  in  virtue  of  Pippin's  donation  (754),  the  disputed 
exarchate  itself.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church;  and  the  grateftd  pope  rewarded  the  donation  by 
the  gift  of  the  title  of  patricius  Romam^um,  which  conferred 
on  its  redpient  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  protecting  the 
Roman  Church,  along  With  some  undefined  measure  of  authority 
in  Rome  itself.*  Finally,  in  773,  Pope  Adrian  I.  had  to  appeal 
to  Charies,  the  successor  of  Pippin,  aeainst  the  aggressions  of 
the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings;  and  in  774  Charles  a>nquered 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  himself  assumed  its  iron  crown. 
Thus  by  the  end  of  the  8lh  century  the  Frankish  king  stood  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  imperial  throne.  He  ruled  a  realm  which 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Harz,  and  from  Hamburg 
to  Rome — a  realm  which  might  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  de 
facto  empire.  He*bore  the  title  0/  patriciuSt  and  he  had  shown 
that  he  did  not  bear  it  in  vain  by  his  vigorous  defence  of  the 
papacy  in  774.  Here  there  stood,  ready  to  hand,  a  natural 
representative  of  the  conception  of  Empire;  and  Leo  III., 
finding  that  be  needed  the  aid  of  Charlemagne  to  maintain 
himself  against  his  own  Romans,  finally  took  the  decisive  step  of 
crowning  him  emperor,  as  he  knelt  in  prayer  at  St  Peter's,  on 
Christmas  Day,  800. 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800  marks  the  coalescence 
into  a  single  unity  of  two  facts,  or  rather,  more  strictly  speaking, 
of  a  fact  and  a  theory.  The  fact  is  German  and  secular:  it 
is  the  wide  de  facto  empire,  which  the  Frankish  sword  had 
conquered,  and  Frankish  policy  had  orgam'zed  as  a  single  whole, 
llie  theory  is  Latin  and  ecclesiastical:  it  is  a  theory  of  the 

'  *  According  to  the  view  here  followed,  the  Church  was  the  ark  in 
which  the  conception  of  Empire  was  saved  during  the  dark  ages 
between  600  and  800.  Some  influence  should  perhaps  also  oe 
issigned  to  Roman  law,  which  continued  to  be  administered  during 
ihese  centuries,  especially  in  the  towns,  and  maintained  the  imperial 
tradition.    But  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  the  essential  fact. 

*  In  the  ^th  century  the  title  patricius  came  to  attach  iiorticulariy 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  army  {maniter  utrius^ue  mUiliae)  to  men 
like  Aetius  and  Ricimer,  who  made  and  unmade  emperors  (cf. 
Mommsen,  Cesamwieits  Schriften,  iv.  537,  545  sqq.).  Later  it  had 
been  borne  byr  the  Greek  exarchs  of  Ravenna.  The  concession 
lo  Pippin  of  this  great  title  makes  him  military  head  of  the  Western 
empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  title  was  used  in  the  5th  century; 
t  nukes  him  representative  of  the  Empire  for  Italy,  in  the  sense  m 
«rbich  it  had  been  used  of  the  exarchs. 


necessary  political  unity  of  the  world,  and  its  necessary  repre- 
sentation in  the  person  of  an  emperor — a  theory  half  springing 
from  the  unity  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  half 
derived  from  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  as  ia# 
conceived  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  seek  for 
the  force  which  caused  this  fact  and  this  theory  to 
coalesce  in  the  Carolingian  empire,  we  can  only  answer— the 
papacy.  The  idea  of  Empire  was  in  the  Church;  and  tlic 
heiMi  of  the  Chiuxh  translated  this  idea  into  fact.  If,  however, 
we  seek  to  conceive  the  event  of  800  from  a  political  or  I^al 
point  of  view,  and  to  determine  the  residence  of  the  right  of 
constituting  an  emperor,  we  at  once  drift  into  thefogsof  centuries 
of  controversy.  Three  answers  are  possible  from  three  points 
of  view;  and  all  have  their  truth,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  From  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  right  resides 
with  the  pope.  This  theory  was  not  promulgated  (indeed  no 
theory  was  promulgated)  tmtil  the  struggles  of  Papacy  and 
Empire  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages;  but  by  the  time  d 
Innocent  III.  it  is  becoming  an  established  doctrine  that  a 
translatio  Imperii  took  place  in  800,  whereby  the  pope  transferred 
the  Roman  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  in  the 
person  of  the  magnificent  Charles.*  One  can  only  say  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  popes  ceased  to  recognize  the  Eastern 
emperors,  and  recognized  Charles  instead,  in  the  year  800;  that, 
again,  this  recognition  alone  made  Charles  emperor,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done;  but  that  no  question  arose,  at  the  time, 
of  any  right  of  the  pope  to  give  the  Empire  to  Charlemagne,  for 
the  simple  reason  thst  neither  of  the  actors  was  acting  or  thinking 
in  a  legal  ^irit.  If  we  now  turn  to  study  the  point  of  view  of  the 
civil  lawyer,  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  and  basing  himself  on 
the  code  of  Justinian,  we  shall  find  that  an  emperor  must  derive 
his  institution  and  power  from  a  lex  regie  passed  by  the  poptdats 
I^mianitsi  and  such  a  view,  strictly  interpreted,  will  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  given  the  crown 
to  Charlemagne  in  800,  and  a>ntinued  to  bestow  it  on  successive 
emperors  afterwards.  There  is  indeed  some  speech,  in  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  Charlemagne's  cofonation,  of  the 
presence  of "  ancients  among  the  Romans  "  and  of  "  the  faithful 
people  ";  but  they  are  merely  present  to  witness  or  applaud, 
and  the  conception  of  the  Roman  people  as  the  source  of  Empire 
is  one  that  was  only  championed,  at  a  far  later  date,  by  anti> 
quarian  idealists  like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The 
faex  RomtUi,  a  population  of  lodging-house  keepers,  living  upon 
pilgrims  to  the  papal  court,  could  hardly  be  conceived,  except 
by  an  ardent  imagination,  as  heir  to  the  Quiriles  of  the  past. 
Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  tribesman,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Empire  was  something  which,  once  received 
by  his  king  (no  matter  how),  descended  in  the  ro3ral  family  as  an 
heirloom;  or  to  which  (when  the  kingship  became  elective)  a  title 
was  conferred,  along  with  the  kingship,  by  the  vote  of  electors.^ 

But  apart  from  these  questions  of  origin,  two  difficulties  have 
still  to  be  faced  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  position  of 
the  Carolingian  empire.  Did  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
enter  into  a  new  relation  with  their  subjects,  in  virtue  of  their 
coronation  ?  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
the  new  emperor  now  established  in  the  West  and  the  old 
emperor  still  reigning  in  the  East?  It  is  true  that  Charlemagne 
exacted  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects  after  his 
coronation,  and  again  that  he  had  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  of 
his  dominions  made  in  8oa.  But  the  revision  did  not  amount 
to  much  in  bulk:  what  there  was  contained  little  that  was 
Roman;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that 
Charlemagne  entered  into  any  new  relation  with  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  his  empire  to  the  empire  in  the  East  is  a  more 
difficult  and  important  problem.  In  797  the  empress  Irene  had 
deposed  and  blinded  her  son,  Constantine  VI.,  and  usurped  his 
throne.    Now  it  would  seem  that  Charlemagne,  whose  thoughts 

'See  the  famous  bull  Venerabilem  (Corp.  Jut.  Caiun.  Deer. 
Greg.  i.  6,  c.  34}. 

*  Even  on  this  view,  an  imperial  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope  was  necessary  to  complete  the  title;  but  this  was  regarded  by 
the  Germans  (though  not  by  the  pope)  as  a  form  which  necessarily 
followed. 
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mtt  already  set  on  Empire,  hoped  to  depose  and  succeed 
Irene,  and  thus  to  become  sole  representative  of  the  conception 
of  Empire,  both  for  the  East  and  for  the  West.  Sud- 
denly there  came,  in  800,  his  own  coronation  as  em- 
peror, an  act  apparently  unpremeditated  at  the 
;*><*»  moment,  taking  him  by  surprise,  as  one  gathers  from 
^^^  Einhard's  KttoiCar^t,  and  interrupting  his  plans.  It 
left  him  representative  of  the  Empire  for  the  West 
only,  confronting  another  representative  in  the  East.  Such  a 
position  he  did  not  desire:  there  had  been  a  single  Empire 
vested  in  a  single  person  since  476,  and  he  desired  that  there 
should  still  continue  to  be  a  single  Empire,  vested  only  in  his 
own  person.  He  now  sought  to  achieve  this  unity  by  a  proposal 
of  marriage  to  Irene.  The  proposal  failed,  and  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  recognition  of  his  imperial  title  by  the  two  suc- 
cessors of  the  empress.  This  did  not,  however,  mean  (at  any 
rate  in  the  issue)  that  henceforth  there  were  to  be  two  conjoint 
rulers,  amicably  ruling  as  colleagues  a  sin^e  Empire,  in  the 
manner  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  dual  government  of 
a  single  Empire  established  by  Diocletian  had  finally  vam'shed 
in  476;  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  now  conceived,  as 
it  had  been  conceived  before  the  days  of  Diocletian,  to  demand 
ft  single  representative.  Henceforth  there  were  two  rulers,  one 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  one  at  Constantinople,  each  claiming, 
whatever  temporary  concessions  he  might  make,  to  be  the  sole 
ruler  and  representative  of  the  Roman  empire.  0^  the  one  hand, 
the  Western  emperors  held  that,  upon  the  deposition  of  Con- 
stantine  VI.,  Chariemagne  had  succeeded  him,  after  a  slight 
interval,  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Empire,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  emperors, 
in  spite  of  their  grudging  recognition  of  Charlemagne  at  the 
moment,  regarded  themselves  as  the  only  lawful  successors  of 
Constantine  VI.,  and  viewed  the  Carolings  and  their  later 
successors  as  upstarts  and  usurpers,  with  no  right  to  their  imperial 
pretensions.  Henceforth  two  halves  confronted  one  another, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  whole;  two  finite-  bodies  touched,  and 
each  yet  claimed  to  be  infinite. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  Charlemagne  did  not  enter  into 
any  fundamentally  new  relations  with  his  subjects  after  his 
coronation,  it  follows  that  the  results  of  his  coronation, 
in  the  sphere  of  policy  and  administration,  cannot 
have  been  considerable.  The  Empire  added  a  new 
sanction  to  a  policy  and  administration  already 
developed.  Charlemagne  had  already  showed  himseU 
tpiscopus  episcoporum,  anxious  not  only  to  suppress  heresy  and 
supervise  the  clergy  within  his  borders,  but  also  to  extend  true 
Christianity  without  them  even  before  the  year  when  his  imperial 
coronation  gave  him  a  new  title  to  supreme  governorship  in  all 
cases  ecclesiastical.  He  had  already  organized  his  empire  on  a 
new  uniform  system  of  counties,  and  the  mUii  dcminici  were 
already  at  work  to  superintend  the  action  of  the  coxmts,  even 
before  the  renovctio  imperii  Romani  came  to  suggest  such 
um'formity  and  centralization.  Charlemagne  had  a  new  title; 
but  his  subjects  still  obeyed  the  king  of  the  Franks,  and  lived  by 
Frankish  bw,  in  the  old  fashion.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Charlemagne's  own  descendants,  the  Empire  was  something 
appendant  to  the  kingship  of  the  Franks,  which  made  that 
kingship  unique  among  others,  but  did  not  radically  alter  its 
character.  True,  the  kingship  might  be  divided  among  brothers 
by  the  old  Germanic  custom  of  partition,  while  the  Empire 
must  inhere  in  one  person;  but  that  was  the  one  difference,  and 
the  one  difficulty,  which  might  easily  be  solved  by  attaching  the 
name  of  emperor  to  the  eldest  brother.  Such  was  the  conception 
of  the  Carolings:  such  was  not,  however,  the  conception  of  the 
Church.  To  the  popes  the  Empire  was  a  solemn  office,  to  which 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  might  most  naturally  be  called,  in  view 
of  their  power  and  the  traditions  of  their  house,  but  which  by  no 
means  remained  in  their  hands  as  a  personal  property.  By 
thus  seeking  to  dissociate  the  Empire  from  any  indissoluble 
connexion  with  the  Carolingian  house,  the  popes  were  able  to 
lave  it.  Civil  wars  raged  among  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne : 
partitions  recurred:  the  Empire  was  finally  dissolved,  in  the 
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sense  that  the  old  reafan  of  Charlemagne  fell  asunder,  in  888. 
But  the  Empire,  as  an  o&ot,  did  not  perish.  During  the  9th 
century  the  popes  had  insisted,  as  each  emperor  died, 
that  the  new  emperor  needed  coronation  at  their  hands; 
and  they  had  thus  kept  alive  the  conception  of  the 
Empire  as  an  office  to  which  they  invited,  if  they  did 
not  appoint,  each  successive  emperor.  The  quarrels 
of  the  Carolingian  house  helped  them  to  make  good  their  claim. 
John  Vin.  was  able  to  select  Charles  the  Bald  in  preference 
to  other  claimants  in  875;  and  before  the  end  of  his 
pontificate  he  could  write  that  "he  who  is  to  be 
ordained  by  us  to  the  Empire  must  be  by  us  first  and 
foremost  invited  and  elected."  Thus  was  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  preserved,  and  the  conception  of  a  united  Empire 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  eventual  dijoolution  of  the  realm  of 
Charlemagne.  When  the  Carolingian  emperors  disappeared, 
Benedict  IV.  could  crown  Louis  of  Provence  (901)  and  John  X. 
could  invite  to  the  vacant  throne  an  Italian  potentate  like 
Berengar  of  Friuli  (915);  and  even  when  Berengar  died  in  924, 
and  the  Empire  was  vacant  of  an  emperor,  they  could  hold,  and 
hold  with  truth,  that  the  Empire  was  not  dead,  but  only  sus- 
pended, until  such  time  as  they  should  invite  a  new  ruler  to 
assume  the  office. 

Various  causes  had  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne.  Partitions  had  split  it;  feudalism 
had  begun  to  honeycomb  it;  incessant  wars  had  destroyed  its 
core,  the  fighting  Franks  of  Austrasia.  But,  above  all,  the  rise 
of  divisions  within  the  realm,  which,  whether  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  nationality  or  no,  were  ultimately  destined  to  develop 
into  nations,  had  silently  undermined  the  structure  of  Pippin 
and  Charlemagne.  Already  in  84a  the  oath  of  Strassburg  shows 
us  one  Caroling  king  ^wearing  in  French  and  another  in  German: 
already  in  870  the  partition  of  Mersen  shows  us  the  kings  of 
France  and  Germany  dividing  the  middle  kingdom  which  lay 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  linguistic  frontier  of  the  Meuse 
and  Moselle.  The  year  888  is  the  birth-year  of  modem  Europe. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  stood  distinct  as  three  separate  units, 
with  Burgundy  and  Lorraine  as  debatable  lands,  as  they  were 
destined  to  remain  for  centuries  to  o>me.  If  the  conception  of 
Empire  was  still  to  siurvive,  the  pope  must  ultimately  invite  the 
ruler  of  the  strongest  of  these  three  units  to  assume 
the  imperial  crown;  and  this  was  what  happened 
when  in  96a  Pope  John  XII.  invited  Otto  I.  of  Ger- 
many to  renew  once  more  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  '^J^ 
imperial  strength  of  the  whole  Frankish  tribe  had  •■''••• 
given  them  the  Empire  in  800,  so  did  the  national  strength  of 
the  East  Frankish  kingdom,  now  resting  indeed  on  a  Saxon 
rather  than  a  Frankish  basis,  bring  the  Empire  to  its  ruler  in 
963.  The  centre  of  political  gravity  had  already  been  shifting 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  course  of  the  9th  century.  While 
the  Northmen  had  carried  their  arms  along  the  rivers  and  into 
the  heart  of  France,  Louis  the  German  had  consolidated  his 
kingdom  in  a  long  reign  of  sixty  years  (817-876);  and  at  the  end 
of  the  9th  century  two  kings  of  Germany  had  already  worn  the 
imperial  crown.  Early  in  the  xoth  century  the  kingship  of 
Germany  had  come  to  the  vigorous  Saxon  dukes  (919);  and 
strong  in  their  Saxon  basis  Henry  I.  and  his  son  Otto  had  built 
a  realm  which,  disum'tcd  as  it  was,  was  far  more  compact  than 
that  which  the  Carolings  of  the  West  ruled  from  Laon.  Henry  I. 
had  thought  in  his  later  years  of  going  to  Rome  for  the  imperial 
crown:  under  Otto  I.  the  imperial  idea  becomes  manifest. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  establbhed  a  semi-imperial  position  in  the 
West:  by  946  Louis  IV.  d'Outremer  is  his  prot6g£,  and  it  is  his 
arms  whidi  maintain  the  young  Conrad  of  Burgundy  on  his 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed,  by  his  policy  towards 
the  German  Church,  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of  the  Carolingian 
traditions.  He  made  churchmen  his  ministers;  he  established 
missionary  bishoprics  on  the  Elbe  which  should  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Wends;  and  his  dearest  project  wai  a  new 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  The  one  thing  needful  was  that  he 
should,  like  Chariemagne,  acquire  the  throne  of  Italy;  and  the 
dissolute  condition  of  that  country  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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loth  century  made  its  acquliition  not  only  possible,  but  almost 

imperative.    Begun  in  953,  the  acqui^tton  was  completed 

tea  years  later;  and  all  the  conditions  were  now 

^11^^^    present  for  Otto's  assumption  of  the  imperial  throne. 

He  was  crowned  by  John  XII.  on  Candlemas  Day  96a, 

and  thus  was  begun  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 

lasted  henceforth  with  a  continuous  life  until  1806.' 

The  same  ideas  underlay  the  new  empire  which  had  underlain 
that  <^  Charlemagne,  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  already  found  a  visible  expression  before  in  that 
earlier  empire.  Historically,  there  was  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  preserved  by  the  Church  as  an  idea,  and  preserved 
in  the  Church,  and  its  imperial  organization,  as  an  actual  fact. 
Ecclesiastically,  there  was  the  Pauline  conception  of  a  single 
Christian  Church,  one  in  subjection  to  Christ  as  its  Head,  and 
needing  (so  men  still  thought)  a  sectdar  counterpart  of  its  in- 
divisible unity.*  To  these  two  sanctions  philosophy  later  added 
a  third;  and  the  doctrine  of  Realism,  that  the  one  universal 
is  the  true  abiding  substance — the  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
De  monorchia  of  Dante, — reinforced  the  feeling  which  demanded 
that  Europe  should  be  conceived  as  a  single  political  unity.  But 
if  the  Holy  Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation  has  the  old 
foundations,  it  is  none  the  less  a  thing  sui  generis.  Externally, 
it  meant  far  less  than  the  empire  of  Charlemagne;  it  meant 
simply  a  union  of  Germany  and  northern  Italy  (to  which,  after 
1032,  one  must  also  add  Burgundy,  though  the  addition  is  in 
reality  nominal)  under  a  single  rule.  Historians  of  the  xgth 
century,  during  the  years  in  which  the  modem  German  empire 
was  in  travail,  disputed  sorely  on  the  advantages  of  this  union; 
but  whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  union  of  Teutonic  Germany  and  Latin  Italy  was,  from 
an  external  point  of  view,  the  essential  fact  in  the  structure  of 
the  medievd  Empire.  Internally,  again,  the  Empire  of  the 
Ottos  and  their  successors  was  new  and  unprecedented.  If 
Latin  imperialism  had  been  combined  with  Frankish  tribalism 
in  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  it  now  met  and  blended 
with  feudalism.  The  Holy  Roman  emperor  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  Frederick  I.  proudly  told  the  Roman 
envoys,  found  his  senate  in  the  diet  of  the  German 
baronage,  his  equites  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  knights.  Feudal- 
ism, indeed,  came  in  time  to  invade  the  very  conception  of 
Empire  itself.  The  emperon  began  to  believe  that  their  position 
of  emperor  made  them  feudal  overlords  of  other  kings  and 
princes;  and  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  topmost  summit 
of  the  feudal  pyramid,  from  whom  kings  held  their  kingdoms, 
while  they  themselves  held  directly  of  God.  In  this  way  the  old 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  single  political  society  entered  upon 
a  new  phase:  but  the  translation  of  that  conception  into  feudal 
terms,  which  might  have  made  Diocletian  gasp,  only  gave  it  the 
greater  hold  on  the  feudal  society  of  the  middle  ages.  Yet  in 
one  way  the  feudal  conception  was  a  source  of  wesJuess  to  the 
Empire;  for  the  popes,  from  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  imperial  titles  {imperater  and  basiUiu) 
arc  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dipiomata  of  the  loth  century.    Edred, 


HiU.  i.  c  viL  1 7 1 ).    These  titles  partly  ^ow  the  turgidity  of  English 
Latinity  in  the  loth  century,  partly  indicate  the  quast-imperial 

E>sttbn  bekl  by  the  Weasex  kings  after  the  reconqucst  of  the  Danc- 
w.  Bt^t  there  Mems  to  be  no  real  ground  for  Freeman's  view 
(Norman  Conquest,  i.  548  sqq.),  that  EngUnd  was  regarded  as  a  third 
Empire,  side  by  aide  with  the  other  bmpires  of  West  and  East 
Europe!  That  the  titles  were  assumed  in  order  to  repudiate  possible 
claims  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  ovcriordship  of  England  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  assumed  at  a  time  when  there 
b  no  Western  empqor.  The  assumption  of  an  imperial  style  by 
Henry  VIII.,  which  is  mentioned  bekm,  b  explained  by  the  Refor- 
mation, and  does  not  mean  any  recurrence  to  a  forgotten  Angk>- 
Saxon  style. 

*  It  b  in  virtue  of  thb  aspect  that  the  Empire  b  holy.  The  term 
saemm  imperium  seems  to  have  been  fint  used  about  the  time  of 
Frederick  I.,  when  the  emperors  were  anxious  to  magnify  the 
sanctity  of  their  office  in  answer  to  papal  opposition.  The  emperor 
himself^ (see  under  Empsxor)  was  always  regarded,  and  at  hb 
ooronatioo  treated,  as  a  persona  eceUsiastica. 


onwards,  began  to  claim  for  themselves  a  feudal  overiordsklp 
of  the  world,  and  to  regard  the  emperor  as  the  chief  of  their 
vassab.  The  theory  of  the  TransUUio  buttressed  their  daim  to 
be  overlords  of  the  Empire;  and  the  emperors  found  that  their 
very  duty  to  defend  the  Papacy  turned  them  into  its  vassals — 
for  was  not  the  adeocatus  who  defended  the  lands  of  an  abbey 
or  church  its  tenant  by  feudal  service,  and  might  not  analogy 
extend  the  feudal  relation  to  the  imperial  advocate  himself? 

The  relation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy  b  indeed  the  cardinal 
fact  in  its  history  for  the  three  centuries  which  followed  the 
coronation  of  Otto  I.  (962-1250).  For  a  century 
(962-1076)  the  relation  was  one  of  amity.  The  pope 
and  the  emperor  stood  as  a>-ordinate  sovereigns, 
ruling  together  the  commonwealth  of  Europe.'  If 
either  stood  before  the  other,  the  emperor  stood  before  the  pope. 
The  Romans  had  sworn  to  Otto  I.  that  they  would  never  elect  or 
ordain  a  pope  without  hb  consent;  and  the  rights  over  p^al 
elections  conceived  to  belong  to  the  oflke  of  polricius,  which 
they  generally  held,  enabled  the  emperors,  upon  occasion,  to 
nominate  the  pope  of  their  choice.  The  partnership  of  Otto  III., 
son  of  a  Byzantine  princess,  and  hb  nominee  Silvester  II.  (already 
dbtingubhed  as  Gerbert,  schdasHcus  of  the  chapter  school  of 
Reims)  forms  a  remarkable  page  in  the  annab  of  Empire  and 
Papacy.  Otto,  once  the  pupil  of  SOvester  in  dassical  studies, 
and  taught  by  hb  mother  the  traditions  of  the  Byaantine  empire, 
dreamed  of  renewing  the  Empire  of  Constantine,  with  Rome 
itself  for  its  centre;  and  thb  antiquarian  idealbm  (which 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  di  Rienzi  were  afterwards,  though 
with  some  difference  of  aim,  to  share)  was  encouraged  in  his 
pupil  by  the  pope.  Tradition  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  two 
the  first  project  of  a  crusade,  and  the  institution  of  the  seven 
electon:  in  truth  their  faces  were  turned  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  future,  and  they  sought  not  to  create,  but  to  renovate. 
The  dream  of  restoring  the  age  of  Constantine  passed  with  the 
premature  death  of  Otto;  and  after  the  death  of  Silvester  II. 
the  papacy  was  degraded  into  an  appendage  of  the  Tnsculan 
family.  From  that  degradation  the  Church  was  rescued  by 
Henry  III.  (the  second  emperor  of  the  new  Salian  bouse,  which 
reigned  from  1024  to  x  x  25),  when  in  X046  he  caused  the  depositioo 
of  three  competing  popes,  and  afterwards  filled  the  papal  chair 
with  hb  own  nominees;  but  it  was  rescued  more  effectually 
by  itself,  when  in  1059  the  celebrated  bull  In  nomine  Domini 
of  Nicholas  II.  reserved  the  right  of  electing  the  popes  to  the 
college  of  cardinab  (see  Conclave).  A  new  era  of  the  Papacy 
begins  with  the  decree,  and  that  era  found  its  exponent  in 
Hildebrand.  If  under  Henry  III.  the  Empire  stands  in  many 
respects  at  its  senith,  and  the  emperor  nominates  to  the  Papacy, 
it  sinks,  under  Henry  IV.,  almost  to  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes, 
and  a  pope  attempts,  with  no  little  success,  to  fight  and  defeat 
an  emperor. 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  which  the  action  of  Henry  III.  in  X046 

had  helped  to  begin,  and  the  bull  of  X059  had  greatly  promoted, 

was  ultimately  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  revival,  which 

goes  by  the  name  of  the  Cluniac  movement.    The  aim 

of  that  movement  was  to  separate  the  Church  from 

the  world,  and  thus  to  make  it  independent  of  the 

laity  and  the  lay  power;  and  it  sought  to  realize  its  aim  first  by 

the  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage  and  simony,  and  ultimately 

by  the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture.  A  decree  of  Gregory  VII. 

in  1075  forbade  emperor,  king  or  prince  to  "  presume  to  give 

investiture  of  bbhoprics,"  under  pain  of  excommunication; 

and  Henry  IV.,  contravening  the  decree,  fcU  under  the  penalty, 

and  the  War  of  Investitures  began  (1076-1x22).    Whether  or 

no  Henry  humiliated  himself  at  Canossa  (and  the  opinion  of 

German  historians  now  inclines  to  regard  the  traditional  account 

as  exaggerated)  the  Empire  certainly  suffered  in  hb  reign  a 

*  The  emperor  daimed  suxerainty  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
at  various  dates.  Hungary  and  Poland,  I^nce  and  Spain,  the 
Scandinavbn  peninsub,  the  British  Isles,  were  all  cbimed  for  the 
Empire  at  different  times  (see  Bryce.  Holy  Roman  Empire,  c  xii.). 
The  "  effective  "  empire,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  effective,  em 
braced  onI)r  Germany,  Burgundy  and  the  regnum  Ilaiiao  (the  old 
Lombard  kingdom  in  the  valley  of  the  Po).« 
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great  loss  of  prestige.  The  emperor  lost  bis  hold  over  Germany, 
where  the  aid  of  the  pope  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  discon- 
tented nobility:  he  lost  his  hold  over  Italy,  where  the  Lombard 
towns  gradually  acquired  municipal  independence,  and  the  dona- 
tj<m  of  the  Countess  Matilda  gave  the  popes  the  germ  of  a  new 
and  stronger  dominium  temporaU.  The  First  Crusade  came, 
and  the  emperor,  its  natural  leader,  a>uld  not  lead  it;  while 
the  centre  of  learning  and  civilization,  in  the  course  of  thfr  fifty 
years'  War  of  Investitures,  gradually  shifted  to  France.  The 
struggle  was  finally  ended  by  a  compromise — the  Concordat 
of  Worms — in  X122;  but  the  Papacy,  which  had  fought  the  long 
War  of  Investitures  and  inspired  the  First  Crusade,  was  a  far 
greater  power  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  strugi^e, 
and  the  emperor,  shaken  in  his  hold  on  Germany  and  Italy,  had 
lost  both  power  and  prestige  (see  Investiture)  .  It  is  significant 
that  a  theory  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope, 
foreshadowed  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  and  definitely 
enounced  by  the  envoys  of  Adrian  IV.  at  the  diet  of  Besan^on 
in  iiS7i  Qow  begins  to  arise.  The  popes,  who  had  called  the 
emperors  to  be  heads  of  the  European  commonwealth  in  800  and 
again  in  962,  begin  to  vindicate  that  headship  for  themselves. 
Gregory  VII.  had  already  claimed  that  the  pope  stood  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  sun  to  the  moon;  and  gradually  the  old  co- 
ordination disappeared  in  a  new  subordination  of  the  Empire 
to  the  papal  pUnUudo  poteslatis.  The  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  claim  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the  middle  <rf 
the  1 2th:  the  imperial  claim  to  nominate  popes,  which  had 
lasted  till  1059,  ^^  turning  into  the  papal  claim  to  nominate 
emperors.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  new  period  of  splendour 
dawned  for  the  Empire;  and  the  rule  of  the  three  Hohenstaufen 
emperocs,  Frederick  I.,  Heniy  VI.  and  Frederick  II.  (x  152-1 250), 
marks  the  period  of  its  history  which  attracts  most  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Frederick  I.  regained  a  new  strength  in  Germany,  partly 
because  he  united  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  two  great  con- 
tending families,  the  Welfs  and  the  Waiblingens;  partly 
because  he  had  acquired  large  patrimonial  possessions 
in  Swabia,  which  took  the  place  of  the  last  Saxon 
demesne;  partly  because  he  had  a  greater  control 
over  the  German  episcopate  than  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
for  many  ytan  past.  At  the  same  time  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  Roman  law  gave  the  emperor,  as  source  and 
centre  of  that  law,  a  new  dignity  and  prestige,  particularly  in 
Italy,  the  home  and  hearth  of  the  revival.  Confident  in  this 
new  strength,  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  claims  on  Italy, 
and  sought,  by  uniting  the  two  under  his  sway,  to  inspire  with 
new  life  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  He  failed  to  crush  Lombard 
municipal  independence:  defeated  at  Legnano  in  1x76,  he  had 
to  recognize  his  defeat  at  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1x83.  He 
failed  to  acquire  control  over  the  Papacy:  a  new  struggle  of 
Empire  and  Papacy,  begun  in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.  on 
tiie  question  of  control  over  Rome,  and  continued  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.,  because  Frederick  recognized  an  anti-pope, 
ended  in  the  emperor's  recognition  of  his  defeat  at  Venice  in 
1177.  The  one  success  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  married  to  its  heiress,  Constance. 
But  the  one  success  of  Frederick's  Italian  policy  proved  the 
ruip  of  his  house  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Frederick  II.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  Sicily  induced  Frederick  II.  to 
neglect  Germany;  and  by  two  documents,  one  of  x 2 20  and  one  of 
1 23  X ,  be  practically  abdicated  his  sovereign  powers  to  the  German 
princes  in  order  to  conciliate  their  support  for  his  Italian  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  Sicily  involved  him  in  the 
third  great  struggle  of  Empire  and  Papacy.  Strong  in  his 
Sicilian  kingdom  in  the  south,  and  seeking,  like  his  grandfather, 
to  establish  his  power  in  Lombardy,  Frederick  practically  aimed 
at  the  unification  of  Italy,  a  policy  which  threatened  to  engulf 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  to  reduce  the  Papacy  to  impotence. 
The  p<^>es  exoommunicated  the  emperor:  they  aided  the  Lom- 
bard towns  to  maintain  their  independence;  finally,  after 
Frederick's  death  (1250),  they  summoned  Charles  of  Anjou  into 


Sicily  to  exterminate  his  house.  By  x  268  he  had  done  his  work, 
and  the  medieval  Empire  was  practically  at  an  end.  When 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  succeeded  in  x  273, he  wasonly  the 
head  of  a  federation  of  princes  in  Germany,  while  in  «/  <*» 
Italy  he  abandoned  all  claims  over  the  centre  and  south,  ^^"^ 
and  only  retained  titular  rights  in  the  Lombard  plain.  ^^^ 

Thus  ended  the  first  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  which  Otto  had  founded  in  962.  In  those  three 
centuries  the  great  fact  had  been  its  relation  to  the  Papacy:  in 
the  last  two  of  those  three  centuries  the  relation  had  been  one 
of  enmity.  The  basis  of  the  enmity  had  been  the  papal  claim 
to  supreme  heackhip  of  Latin  Christiam'ty,  and  to  an  independent 
temporal  demesne  in  Italy  as  the  condition  of  that  headship. 
Because  they  desired  supreme  headship,  the  popes  had  sought 
to  reduce  the  emperor's  headship  to  something  lower  than,  and 
dependent  upon,  their  own— to  a  mere  fief  held  of  St  Peter: 
because  they  desired  a  temporal  demesne,  they  had  sought  to 
expel  him  from  Italy,  since  any  imperial  hold  on  Italy  threatened 
their  independence.  They  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Empire, 
but  they  had  also  destroyed  the  Papacy;  for  the  French  aid 
which  they  had  invoked  against  the  Hohenstaufen  developed, 
within  fifty  years  of  the  fall  of  that  house,  into  French  control, 
and  the  captivity  at  Avignon  (1308-1378)  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  final  victory  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Tagliacozzo.  The 
struggle  seemed  to  have  ended  in  nothing  but  the  exhaustion  of 
both  combatants.  Yet  in  many  respects  it  had  in  reality  made 
for  progress.  It  had  set  men  thinking  of  the  respective  limits 
of  church  and  state,  as  the  many  l^)eUi  de  lite  imperatofum  ei 
ponlificvm  show;  and  from  that  thought  had  issued  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  state,  as  existing  in  its  own  right  and  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere,  a  conception  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
the  modem  nation-state.  If  it  had  dislocated  Germany  into  a 
number  of  territorial  principalities,  it  had  produced  a  college  of 
electors  to  represent  the  cause  of  unity:  if  it  had  helped  to  pre- 
vent the  unification  of  Italy,  and  had  left  to  Italy  the  fatal 
legacy  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feuds,  it  had  equdly  helped 
to  produce  Italian  municipal  independence. 

A  new  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  fills  the  three 
centuries  from  1273  to  1556 — from  the  accession  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  Italy  was 
now  lost:  the  Empire  had  now  no  peculiar  a>nnexion  jjjjV^ 
with  Rome,  and  far  less  touch  witii  the  Papacy.  A  j^ma  £*• 
new  Germany  had  risen.  The  extinction  of  seyeral  royal  ^•^'m  •^ 
stocks  and  the  nomination  of  anti-kings  in  the  course  of  KJ"!?*?^ 
dvil  wars  had  made  the  monarchy  elective,  and  raised  uS^^ 
to  the  side  of  the  emperor  a  college  of  electors  (see 
Electobs),  which  appears  as  definitely  established  soon  after 
1250.  With  Italy  lo&t,  and  Germany  thus  transmuted,  why 
should  the  Empire  have  still  continued  to  exist?  In  the  first 
place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  Germans  still  found  a 
king  necessary  and  because,  the  German  king  having  been  called 
for  three  centuries  emperor,  it  seemed  necessary  that  he  should 
still  continue  to  bear  the  name.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed 
as  the  presidency  of  a  (yermanic  confederation,  and  as  something 
analogous  to  the  modem  German  empire,  with  the  one  great 
difference  that  the  HohenzoUerns  now  derive  from  Prussia  a 
strength  which  enables  them  to  make  their  imperial  poaition  a 
reality,  while  no  Luxemburg  or  Habsburg  was  able  to  make  his 
imperial  position  otherwise  than  honorary  and  nominal.  In  the 
second  place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  western  Europe  still  lingered,  and  was  still  conceived 
to  need  an  exponent.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed  as  a 
presidency,  still  more  honorary  and  stiU  more  nominal,  of  the 
nations  of  westem  Europe.  In  both  capacities  the  emperor 
existed  to  a  great  extent  because  be  was  a  legal  necessity — 
because,  in  Germany,  he  was  necessary  for  the  investiture  of 
princes  with  their  principalities,  and  because,  in  Europe,  he 
was  necessary,  as  the  source  of  all  rights,  to  bestow  crowns  upon 
would-be  kings,  or  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  great  orders  of 
chivalry,  or  to  give  patents  to  notaries.  With  the  history  of  the 
Empire  regarded  as  a  German  confederation  we  are  not  here 
concerned.     The  reigns  of  the   Habsburg,   Luxemburg  uuf 
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Wittelsbach  emperors  belong  to  Cbe  bistozy  of  Germany.  Yet 
two  of  these  emperors,  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  IV.,  should  not 
pass  without  notice,  the  one  for  his  own  sake,  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  his  adherents,  and  both  because,  by  interfering  in  Italy, 
and  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Papacy,  they  brought  once 
more  into  prominence  the  European  aspect  of  the  Empire. 

Henry  VII.,  the  contemporary  and  the  hero  of  Dante, 
descended  into  Italy  in  13x0,  partly  because  he  had  no  power 
and  no  occupation  in  Germany,  partly  because  be  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  his  imperial  dignity.  Coming  as  a 
peacemaker  and  mediator,  he  was  driven  by  Guelph  opposition 
into  a  Ghibelline  hSle;  and  he  came  into  conflict  with  Clement  V., 
the  first  of  the  Avignonese  popes,  who  under  the  pressure  of 
France  attempted  to  enforce  upon  Henry  a  recognition  of  his 
feudal  subjection.  Henry  asserted  his  independence:  he 
claimed  Rome  for  his  capital,  and  the  lordship  of  the  world  for 
his  right;  but,  just  as  a  struggle  seemed  impending,  he  died, 
in  13 13.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  IV.,  the  struggle 
came.  Louis  had  been  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.  in 
1334  for  acting  as  emperor  before  he  had  received  papal  recogni- 
tion. None  the  less,  in  13  28,  he  came  to  Rome  for  his  coronation. 
He  had  gathered  round  him  strange  allies;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
more  advanced  Franciscans,  apostles  of  the  cause  of  clerical 
disendowment,  and  inimical  to  a  wealthy  papacy;  on  the  other 
hand,  jurists  like  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  who 
brought  to  the  cause  of  Louis  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  which 
had  already  been  used  in  the  struggle  between  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Philip  IV.  of  France.  Marsih'us  in  particular,  in  a  treatise 
called  the  Defensor  Pacts,  insisted  on  the  majesty  of  the  lay  state, 
and  even  on  its  superiority  to  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  was 
Marsilius,  learned  as  he  was  in  Roman  law,  and  remembering 
the  lex  regia  by  which  the  Roman  people  had  of  old  conferred  its 
power  on  the  emperor,  who  suggested  to  Louis  the  policy,  which 
he  followed,  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown  by  the  decree  and 
at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  The  policy  was  remarkable: 
Louis  embraced  an  alliance  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  had 
spurned,  and  recognized  the  medieval  Romans  as  the  aource  of 
imperial  power.  Not  less  remarkable  was  the  new  attitude  of 
the  German  electors,  who  for  the  first  time  supported  an  emperor 
against  the  pope,  because  they  now  felt  menaced  in  their  own 
electoral  rights;  and  the  one  permanent  result  which  finally 
flowed  from  the  struggle  was  the  enunciation  and  definition  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  eleaors  in  the  Golden  Bull  of 
X356  (see  Golden  Bull). 

In  this  struggle  with  the  Papacy  the  Empire  bad  shown 
something  of  its  old  universal  a^>ect.  It  had  come  into  connexion 
with  Italy,  and  into  close  connexion  with  Rome:  it  had  enlisted 
in  defence  of  its  righu  at  once  an  Italian  like  Marsilius  and  an 
Englishman  like  Ockham.  The  same  universal  aspect  appeared 
once  more  in  the  age  of  the  conciliar  movement,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  One  of  the  essential  duties  of  the  emperor, 
as  defender  of  the  Church,  was  to  help  the  assembb'ng  and  the 
deliberations  of  general  councils  of  the  Church.  This  was  the 
duty  discharged  by  Sigismund,  when  he  forced  John  XXIII. 
to  summon  a  council  at  Constance  in  14x4,  and  sought,  though 
in  vain,  to  guide  its  deliberations.  The  journey  which  Sigismund 
undertook  in  the  interests  of  the  council  (141 5-141 7)  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  He  sought  to  make  peace  throughout  western 
Europe,  acUng  as  international  arbitrator— in  virtue  of  his 
presidency  of  western  Europe— between  EngUnd  and  France, 
between  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs;  but  he  failed  in  his  aim, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  coundl,  it  was  only  to  witness  the 
defeat  of  the  party  of  reform  which  he  championed  National 
feeling  and  national  antipathies  proved  too  strong  for 
Siglsmund's  attempt  to  revive  the  medieval  empire  for 
jistf  tk0  the  purposes  of  international  arbitration :  the  same  feel- 
St.^.***  ^.  ^«  »n»e  anUpathies,  made  ineviuble  the  failure 
of  the  council  itself,  in  which  western  Europe  had 
aou^t  to  meet  once  more  as  a  single  rdigious  com* 
monwealth.  Eariy  in  the  15th  century,  therefore, 
the  conception  of  the  unity  of  western  Europe,  as  a  single 
Empire-Church,  wm  already  waning  in  both  its  aspects.    The 
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unity  of  the  Church  Universal  was  dissolving,  and  the  conceptioD 
of  the  nation-church  arising  (as  the  separate  concordats  granted 
by  Martin  V.  to  the  diflercnt  nations  prove);  whUe  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  was  proved  a  dream,  by  the  powerlessness  of  the 
emperor  in  the  face  of  the  struggle  of  England  and  France. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation  combined  to  complete  the  fall 
which  the  failure  of  Sigismund  to  guide  the  conciliar  movement 
had  already  foreshadowed.  The  Renaissance,  revolting  rmo^mn 
against  the  medievalism  of  the  studium  and  iK>t  «#£*• 
sparing  even  the  sacerdolium  of  the  middle  ages,  had  jj^y** 
little  reelect  for  the  medieval  impenum\  and,  going  ^^ 
back  to  pure  Latin  and  original  Greek,  it  went  back  beyond 
even  the  classical  empire  to  find  its  ideals  and  inspirations. 
But  it  is  the  coming  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  it  of  the 
nation-church,  which  finally  marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  last 
vestige  of  the  old  conception  of  the  political  unity  of  the  world 
disappears  before  the  nation-state.  Externally  indeed  it  seemed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  if  the  old  Empire  had  been 
revived  in  the  person  of  Charles  V.,  who  owned  territories  as  vast 
as  those  of  Charlemagne.  But  Charles's  dominions  were  a 
dynastic  agglomeration,  knit  together  by  no  vivifying  conception; 
and,  though  Charles  was  a  champion  of  the  one  Cathoh'c  Church 
against  the  Reformation,  he  did  not  in  any  way  seek  to  revive 
the  power  of  the  medieval  empire.  Meanwhile  the  reforming 
monarchs,  while  they  cast  off  the  Roman  Church,  cast  oflf  with 
it  the  Roman  empire.  Henry  VIII.  declared  himself  free,  not 
only  of  the  pope,  but  of  all  other  foreign  power;  ix>t  only  so, 
but  as  he  sought  to  take  the  place  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  his 
own  church,  so  he  sought  to  take  the  place  of  the  emperor  with 
regard  to  his  kingdom,  and  spoke  of  his  "  imperial "  crown,  a 
style  which  recurs  in  later  Tudor  rdgns.'  The  conception  of  one 
Empire  passed  out  of  Europe,  or,  if  it  remained,  it  remained  only 
in  an  honorary  precedence  accorded  by  other  sovereigns  to  the 
king  of  Germany,  who  still  entitled  himself  emperor.  In  Germany 
itself  the  honorary  presidency  whidi  the  emperor  enjoyed  over 
the  princes  came  to  mean  still  less  than  before,  when  religious 
differences  divided  the  country,  and  the  principle  of  cvjus  regia 
ejus  rdigio  accentuated  the  local  autonomy  of  the  prince.  When 
Charles  abdicated  in  1556,  the  change  which  the  accession  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  had  already  marked  was  complete: 
there  was  no  empire  except  in  Germany,  and  in  Genxumy  the 
Empire  was  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  legal  conaption. 
The  Reformation,  by  sweeping  away  the  spiritual  unity  of 
western  Christendom,  had  swept  away  any  real  conception  of  its 
political  unity,  and  with  that  conception  it  had  swept  away  the 
Empire;  whhe  it  had  also,  by  splitting  Germany  into  two 
religious  camps,  and  making  the  emperor  at  the  most  the  bead 
of  a  reh'gious  faction,  dissipated  the  last  vestiges  of  a  real  Empire 
in  the  country  which  had,  since  96a,  been  its  peculiar  home. 

From  X556  to  x8o6  the  Empire  means  a.  loose  federation  of 
the  different  princes  of  Germany,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  tuder 
the  presidency,  elective  in  theory  but  hereditary  in  ^^ 
practice,'  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  It  is  an  empire  a 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  modem  German  empire,  « < 
with  a  diet  somewhat  analogous  to  the  modem  Bundea- 
rat,  and  a  cumbrous  imperial  chamber  for  purposes  of 
justice,  hardly  at  all  analogous  to  the  highly  orgaidxed  system 
of  federal  justice  which  prevails  in  Germany  to-day.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  into  this  loose  federation 
had  already  been  antidpated  by  the  concessions  made  to  the 
princes  by  Frederick  II.  in  1220  and  X331 ;  but  the  final  orgaxuza* 
tion  of  Germany  on  federal  lines  was  only  attained  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  of  1648.  The  attempt  of  Ferdinand  II.,  in  the 
course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  assert  a  practically  monarchical 
authority  over  the  princes  of  Germany,  only  led  to  the  regular 
vindication  by  the  princes  of  their  own  monarchical  authority. 
The  emperor,  who  had  tried  in  the  xsth  century  to  be  the  inter- 
national authority  of  all  Europe,  now  sank  to  the  position  of 
less  than  inter-state  arbitrator  in  Germany.  That  the  Empire 
and  the  emperor  were  retained  at  all,  when  the  princes  became 

>  Cr.  the  Act  35  Henry  VIII.  c  22,  i  i:  "the  Uwful  kings  and 
emperors  of  this  realm.*' 
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SO  many  independent  sovereigns,  was  due  partly  to  a  fingering 
sense  of  quasi-national  sentiment  for  a  magni  tkfminis  utnbra, 
partly  to  the  need  of  some  authority  which  should  combine  in 
one  whole  prindpalities  of  very  different  sizes  and  strengths, 
and  should  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  all  from  France. 
But  this  authority  only  found  its  symbol  in  the  emperor.  Such 
teal  federal  authority  as  there  was  remained  with  the  diet,  a 
congRsa  of  sovereign  princes  through  their  accredited  repre- 
sentatives; and  the  emperor's  sole  rights,  as  emperor,  were 
those  of  granting  titles  and  confirming  tolls.  The  Habsburgs, 
emperors  in  each  successive  generation,  never  pursued  an  imperial, 
but  always  a  dynastic  policy;  and  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  house  the  honour  of 
the  Empire,  as  when  they  ceded  Lorraine  to  France  in  return 
for  Tuscany  (i73S) 

It  needed  the  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution  finally  to 
overthrow  the  Empire.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  it  lasted, 
£^0f  a  thing  of  long-winded  protocols  isnd  never-ending 
cfe*  Matr  lawsuits, "  neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire." 
g— ■"  But  with  Napoleon  came  its  destroyer.  As  far  back 
'Bmpin^  ^  llic  end  of  the  13th  century,  French  kings  had  been 
scheming  to  aimez  the  title  or  at  any  rate  absorb  the  territories 
of  the  Empire:  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  title  by  Napoleon  seemed  very  imminent.  Posing 
as  the  New  Charlemagne  ("  because,  like  Charlemagne,  I  unite 
the  crown  of  France  to  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  my  Empire 
marches  with  the  East  "),  he  resolved  in  x8o6,  during  the  dia- 
solutioo  and  recomposition  of  Germany  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Lun6ville,  to  oust  Francis  II.  from  his  title,  and  to  make  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  part  and  parcel  of  the  "  Napoleonic  idea." 
He  was  anticipated,  however,  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  proud 
Habsburg,  who  was  equally  resolved  that  no  other  should  wear 
the  crown  which  he  himself  was  powerless  to  defend,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  6th  of  August  x8o6,  Francis  resigned  the  imperial 
dignity.  So  perished  the  Empire.  Out  of  its  ashes  sprang  the 
Austrian  Empire,  for  Francis,in  i8o4,partly  to  counter  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  partly  to  pre- 
pare for  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  old  Empire,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria."  And 
in  yet  more  recent  times  the  German  empire  may  be  regarded, 
in  a  still  more  real  sense  than  Austria,  as  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  old  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 

What  bad  been  the  results  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history,  upon  Germany  and  upon  Europe? 
It  has  been  a  vexala  quaestio  among  German  historians, 
whether  or  no  the  Empire  ruined  Germany.  Some 
•/A*  have  argued  that  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
rm^m,  German  kings  from  their  own  country  to  Italy,  and 
that,  by  bringing  them  into  conflict  with  the  popes,  and  by  thus 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  rebellious  baronage  with  a 
papal  alliance,  it  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
German  monarchy,  such  as  other  sovereigns  of  western  Europe 
were  able  to  found.  Others  again  have  emphasized  the  racial 
division  of  Saxon  and  Frank,  of  High  German  and  Low  German, 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  grow  into  a  united 
national  whole,  and  have  sought  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of 
the  Empire  such  unity  as  was  achieved;  while  they  have  attri- 
buted the  learning,  the  trade,  the  pre-eminence  of  medieval 
Germany  to  the  Italian  connexion  and  the  prestige  which  the 
Empire  brought  It  is  diflicult  to  pronounce  on  either  sice; 
but  one  feels  that  the  old  localism  and  individualism  which 
characterized  the  early  German,  and  had  never,  on  German 
soil,  been  combined  with  and  (»unteracted  by  a  large  measure 
of  Roman  population  and  Roman  civilization,  as  they  were  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  would  in  any  case  have  continued  to  divide 
and  disturb  Germany  till  late  in  her  history,  even  if  the  Empire 
had  never  come  to  reside  within  her  borders  Of  the  larger 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Empire  on  Europe  we  can  here 
only  say  that  it  worked  for  good.  An  Empire  which  represented, 
as  a  Holy  Empire,  the  unity  of  all  the  faithful  as  one  body  in 
their  secular,  no  less  than  in  their  religious  life — ^an  Empire 
which,  again,  as  a  Roman  Empire,  represented  with  an  unbroken 


continuity  the  order  of  Roman  administration  and  law-~such 
an  empire  could  not  but  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  an  empire  resting  on  force,  a  military  empire;  it  was 
not,  as  in  modem  times  empires  have  sometimes  been,  an 
autocracy  warranted  and  stamped  by  the  plebiscite  of  the  mob. 
It  was  an  empire  resting  neither  on  the  sword  nor  on  the  ballot- 
box,  but  on  two  great  ideas,  taught  by  the  clergy  and  received 
by  the  laity,  that  all  believers  in  Christ  form  one  body  politic, 
and  that  the  one  model  and  type  for  the  organization  of  that 
body  is  to  be  found  in  the  past  of  Rome.  It  was  indeed  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  that  its  roots  were  only  the  thoughts 
of  men;  for  the  lack  of  material  force,  from  which  it  always 
suffered,  hindered  it  from  doing  work  it  might  well  have  done — 
the  work,  for  instance,  of  international  arbitration.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Empire 
that  it  h'ved,  all  through  the  middle  ages,  an  unconquerable  idea 
of  the  mind  of  man.  Because  it  was  a  being  of  their  thought,  it 
stirred  men  to  reflection:  the  Empire,  particularly  in  its  clash 
with  the  Papacy,  produced  a  political  consciousness  and  a  political 
speculation  reflected  for  us  in  the  many  libdli  de  lite  imperatorum 
et  poHiificum,  and  in  the  pages  of  Dante  and  Marsilius  of  Padua. 
Roman,  it  perpetuated  the  greatest  monument  of  Roman 
thought — that  ordered  scheme  of  law,  which  either  became,  as 
in  England,  the  model  for  the  building  of  a  native  qrstem,  or, 
as  in  Germany  from  the  end  of  the  isth  centiuy  onwards,  was 
received  in  its  integrity  and  administered  in  the  courts.  Holy, 
it  fortified  and  consoh'dated  Christian  thought,  by  giving  a 
visible  expression  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  maintained,  however  imperfectly,  some  idea  of 
international  obligation,  and  some  conception  of  a  commonweaJth 
of  Europe.* 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  western  Europe  had  in  its  own 
day  a  contemporary  and  a  rival — that  east  Roman  empire  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  From  Arcadius  to  John  Palaeo- 
logus,  from  aj>.  395  to  1453,  ^^^  Roman  empire  was  continued 
at  Constantinople — not  as  a  theory  and  an  idea,  but  as  a  simple 
and  daily  reality  of  politics  and  administration.  In  one  sense 
the  East  Roman  Empire  was  more  lineally  and  really  Roman 
than  the  West:  it  was  absolutely  continuous  from  andent  times. 
In  another  sense  the  Western  Empire  was  the  most  Roman; 
for  its  capital — ^in  theory  at  least — was  Rome  itself,  and  the 
Roman  Church  stood  by  its  side,  while  Constantinople  was 
Hellenic  and  even  Oriental.  Between  the  two  Empires  there  waa 
fixed  an  impassable  gulf;  and  they  were  divided  by  deep 
differences  of  thought  and  temper,  wUch  appeared  most  particu- 
larly in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the 
deavage  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Yet, 
as  when  Rome  fell,  the  Catholic  Church  survived,  and  ultimately 
found  for  itself  a  new  Empire  of  the  West,  so,  when  Constantinople 
fell,  the  Orthodox  Church  continued  its  life,  and  found  for  itself 
a  new  Empire  of  the  East — the  Empire  of  Russia.  Under  Ivan 
the  Great  (1462-1505)  Moscow  became  the  metropolis  of 
Orthodoxy;  Byzantine  law  influenced  his  code;  and  he  took 
for  his  cognizance  the  double-headed  eagle.  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
his  grandson,  finally  assumed  in  1547  the  title  of  Tsar;  and 
henceforth  the  Russian  emperor  is,  in  theory  and  very  largely 
in  fact,  the  successor  of  the  old  East  Roman  emfteror,*  the  head 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  mission  of  vengeance  on  Islam 
for  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  xgth  century  the  word  "  empire  "  has  had  a  large  and 
important  bearing  in  politics.  In  France  it  has  been  the  apanage 
of  theBonapartes,and  has  meant  a  centralized  system 
of  government  by  an  effident  Caesar,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  people,  and  annihilating  the  powers  of 
the  people's  representatives  Under  Napoleon  I.  this  conception 
had  a  Carolingian  colour:   under  Napoleon  III.  there  is  less  of 

*  The  Papacy,  consistent  to  the  last,  formally  protested  at  the 
Congress  01  Vienna  in  1815  against  the  failure  ol  the  Powers  to 
restore  the  Holy  Roman  Empue,  the  "  centre  of  political  unity  " 

(Ed.). 

'  The  Turks,  occupying  Constantinople,  have  also  claimed  to  be 
the  heirs  of  the  old  emperors  of  Constantinople;  and  their  sultana 
have  styled  themselves  Keisar-UMm. 
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Carollnglanisni,  and  more  of  Caesarism— more  of  a  popular 
dictatorship.  While  in  modem  France  Empire  has  meant 
autocracy  instead  of  representative  government,  in  Germany 
it  has  meant  a  greater  national  unity  and  a  federal  government 
in  the  place  of  a  confederation.  Tlie  modem  German  empire 
is  at  once  like  and  unlike  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is 
unlike  the  old  medieval  Empire;  for  it  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  relation  to  Rome.  But  it  is  like 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries — for 
it  represents  a  federation,  but  a  more  real  and  more  unitary 
federation,  of  the  several  states  of  Germany.  The  likeness  is 
perhaps  more  striking  than  the  dissimilarity;  and  in  virtue  of 
this  likeness,  and  because  the  memory  of  the  old  German  Kaiser- 
uii  was  a  driving  force  in  1870,  we  may  qpeak  of  the  modem 
German  empire  as  the  successor  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
if  we  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  that  Empire  in  its  last 
two  centuries  of  existence.  Tht  modem  "  Empire  of  Austria," 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  connote  an  empire  in  the  sense 
of  a  federation,  but  is  a  convenient  designation  for  the  sum  of 
the  territories  ruled  by  a  single  sovereign  under  various  titles 
(king  of  Bohemia,  archduke  of  Austria,  &c.)  and  unified  in  a 
sini^e  poh'tical  ^stem.^  The  title  of  Emperor  was  assumed,  as 
we  have  seen,  through  an  historical  accident;  and,  though  the 
Hab^urgs  of  to-day  are  personally  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
old  Holy  Roman  emperors,  they  do  not  in  any  way  possess  an 
empire  that  represents  the  old  Holy  Empire.  In  England,  of 
recent  years,  the  term  **  Empire  "  and  the  conception  of  imperial- 
ism have  become  prominent  and  crudaL  To  Englishmen  to-day, 
as  to  Germans  before  1870,  the  term  and  the  conception  stand 
for  the  greater  unity  and  definitely  federal  government  of  a 
number  of  separate  states.  For  the  German,  indeed,  Empire 
has  meant,  in  great  measure,  the  strengthening  of  a  loose  federal 
institution  by  the  addition  of  a  common  personal  superior: 
to  us  it  means  the  turning  of  a  loose  union  of  separate  states 
already  under  a  a>mmon  personal  superior — ^the  King — ^into  a 
federal  commonwealth  living  under  some  common  federal 
institutions.  But  the  aim  is  much  the  same;  it  is  the  integration 
of  a  people  under  a  single  scheme  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy.  We  speak  of  imperial 
federation;  and  indeed  our  modem  imperialism  is  closely 
allied  to  federah'sm.  Yet  we  do  well  to  cling  to  the  term  empire 
rather  than  federation;  for  the  one  term  emphasizes  the  whole 
and  its  unity,  the  other  the  part  and  its  independence.  This 
imperialism,  which  is  federalism  viewed  as  making  for  a  single 
whole,  is  very  different  from  that  Bonapartist  imperiaUsm, 
which  means  autocracy;  for  its  essence  is  free  co-ordination,  and 
the  self-government  of  each  co-ordinated  part.  The  British 
Empire  {q.v.)  is,  in  a  sense,  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  reality, 
a  thought  rather  than  a  fact;  but,  just  for  that  reason,  it  is 
h'ke  the  old  Empire  of  which  we  have  spoken;  and  though  it  be 
neither  Roman  nor  Holy,  yet  it  has,  h'ke  its  prototype,  one  law, 
if  not  the  law  of  Rome — one  faith,  if  not  in  matters  of  religion, 
at  any  rate  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  ideals. 

AtrrROKiTiES.— See,  in  the  first  place,  J.  Bryce.  Bciy  Roman 
Empire  (1904  edition);  J.  von  D6lUnecr,  article  on  "  The  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Great "  (in  Essays  on  Hutorieal  and  Literary  Subiects^ 
translated  by  Margaret  Wane,  1894) ;  H.  Fisher,  The  Medieval 
Empire  (1898):  E.  Gibbon.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  edited  by  J.  B.  Bury.  It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  all 
the  books  bearing  on  the  article,  but  one  may  select  (i.)  for  the 
period  down  to  476,  Stuart  Tones,  The  Roman  Empire  (1908),  an 
excellent  brief  sketch;  H.  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rdmiscken  Kaiser- 
Meit  (1883-1888);  O.  Secck,  Geschichte  des  Unteraangs  der  antiken 
Welt  TBand  I.,  Berlin,  1897-1898.  Band  II..  1901)  (a  remarkable  and 
stimulating  book);  and  the  two  excellent  articles  on"  Impcrium  " 
and  "  Princeps  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
mdties  (1800) ;  (ii.)  for  the  period  from  476  down  to  888,  T.  Hodgkin, 
/io/y  and  her  Invaders  (1880-1900) ;  F.  Grcgorovius,  Geschirhte  der 
Stadt  Ram  im  Mittelalter  (1886-1894;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1894- 
IQOO);  E.  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  xi.  i.  (1901);  J.  B.  Bury, 
History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (1889) ;  (iii.)  for  the  Holy  Roman 

*  This  docs  not,  of  course,  appljr  to  Hungary,  which  since  1867 
has  not  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  and  is  ruled  by  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  not  as  emperor,  but  as  king  of 
Hungary. 


Empire  of  the  German  nation,  W.  vm  Gfesebrecht.  Cerchkkia  der 
deulschen  Kaiserteit  (1881-1890);  J.  Zeller,  Histoire  d'AlUmagne 
(1873-1891);  R.  L.  Poole.  Illustrations  of  Medieval  Thought  (1884): 
S.  Riecler,  Die  literarischen  Widersacher  der  PSpste  sur  Zeit  Ludwtgs 
des  Baiers  (1874) ;  T.  Janascn,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volhes  sett 
dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  (1885-1894);  L.  von  Ranke,  Demiscke 
Geschichte  un  Zeitaller  der  Reformation  (1839-18^7).  and  Zur 
deulschen  Geschichte.  Vom  Rdiponsfrieden  his  uan  areissigjikritm 
Kriet  (1869) ;  and  T.  Cariyle,  Frederich  the  Great  (1872-1873).  On 
the  UiU  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  transition  to  the  modern 
German  Empire  see  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of^eimliSyS); 
H.  von  Trcitschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  (1870-1894);  and  H.  von 
Sybel,  Z>M  Begjrutidung  des  deutschen  Reichs  (1890-1894,  Eng.  trans.. 
The  Founding  of  the  Germ,  Emp.,  New  York,  1 890-1891).  For 
institutional  history,  see  R.  SchrMer,  Lehrbuch  der  deuiscien  Reddt' 
geschichte  (1894).  On  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
upon  the  history  of  Germany,  see  J.  Ficker,  Das  deutsche  Kaiserreick 
(1861).  and  Deutsches  K&nigtum  und  Kaisertum  (1869);  and  H.  von 
Sybel,  Die  deutsche  Nation  und  das  Kaiserretch  (1861).     (E.  Bn.) 

EHPIRICISII  (from  Gr.  S/ompor,  skilled  in,  from  iraTpa, 
experiment),  in  philosophy,  the  theory  that  all  knowledge 
is  derived  from  sense-given  data.  It  is  opp<»ed  to  all  formt 
of  intuitionalism,  and  holds  that  the  mind  i&  originally  an  absolute 
blank  {tabula  rasa),  on  which,  as  it  were,  sense-given  impressions 
are  mechanically  recorded,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  mind.  The  process  by  which  the  mind  is  thus  stored  consists 
of  an  infinity  of  individual  impressions.  The  frequent  or  invari* 
able  recurrence  of  similar  series  of  events  gives  birth  in  the 
mind  to  what  are  wrongly  called  "  laws  ";  in  fact,  these  "  laws  " 
are  merely  statements  of  experience  gathered  together  by 
association,  and  have  no  other  kind  of  validity.  In  other  words 
from  the  empirical  standpoint  the  statement  of  such  a  "  law  " 
does  not  contain  the  word  "  must ";  it  merely  asserts  that  wch 
and  such  series  have  been  invariably  observed.  In  this  theory 
there  can  strictly  be  no  "  causation  ";  one  thing  is  observed 
to  succeed  another,  but  observations  cannot  assert  that  it  ia 
"  caused  "  by  that  thing;  it  is  post  hoc,  but  not  propter  hoc 
The  idea  of  necessary  connexion  is  a  purely  mental  idea,  an 
a  priori  conception,  in  which  observation  of  empirical  data 
takes  no  part;  empiridsm  in  ethics  likewise  does  away  with  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  moral  law  as  conceived  by 
the  intuttionalists.  The  moral  law  is  merely  a  collection  of 
rules  of  conduct  based  on  an  infinite  number  of  spedal  cases  in 
which  the  oonvem'ence  of  society  or  its  rulers  has  subordinated 
the  inclination  of  individuals.  The  fundamental  objection  to 
empiricism  is  that  it  fails  to  give  an  accurate  expUnation  of 
experience;  individual  impressions  as  such  are  momentary, 
and  their  connexion  into  a  body  of  coherent  knowledge  pre- 
supposes mental  action  distinct  from  mere  receptivity.  Empiri- 
cism was  characteristic  of  all  early  speculation  in  Greece.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  empiric  ^irit  was  in  abeyance,  but  it  revived 
from  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon  and  was  systemaUaed  especially 
in  the  English  philosophers,  Locke,  Hume,  the  two  Bdtlls» 
Bentham  and  the  associationist  school  generally. 

See  Association  of  Idkas;  Mbtaphysics;  Psychology;  Logic; 
besides  the  biographies  of  the  empirical  philosophers. 

In  medicine,  the  term  is  apph'ed  to  a  school  of  physicians  who, 
in  the  time  of  Celsus  and  Galen,  advocated  accurate  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  in  the  belief  that  only 
by  the  collection  of  a  vast  mass  of  instances  would  a  trae  sdena 
of  medicine  be  attained.  This  point  of  view  was  carried  to 
extremes  by  those  who  discarded  all  real  study,  and  based  their 
treatment  on  rules  of  thumb.  Hence  the  modem  sense  of  empirical 
as  applied  to  the  guess  work  of  an  untrained  quack  or  charlatan. 

BHPL0TBR8'  UABIUTY,  and  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION.* The  law  of  England  as  to  the  liability  of  empk>ycrs  in 
respect  of  personal  injuries  to  their  servants  is  regulated  partly 
by  the  common  law  and  partly  by  statute;  but  by  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  x88o,  such  exceptions  have  been 
grafted  upon  the  common  law,  and  by  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  1906,  principles  so  alien  to  the  common  law  have  been 
applied  to  most  employments  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  present 
any  view  of  this  branch  of  the  law  as  a  logical  whole.  AD  that 
can  be  done  is  to  state  the  nature  of  the  liability  at  common  law. 

*  "  Employ  **  comes  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  implicare,  to  enfold. 
Late  Lat.  to  direct  upon  something. 
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tlw  cxteuMnolit  cffectedlqr  tile  Employen'  Liability  Act  x88o^ 
and  the  new  liabilitice  intxoduoed  by  later  acts. 
At  oommon  law  the  liability  of  a  master  is  of  a  veiy  limited 
.  There  is,  of  ooiuae,  nothing  to  prevent  a  master 
and  servant  from  providing  by  special  contract  in  any 
way  they  please  for  their  mutual  rights  in  cases  of 
perwnal  injury  to  the  servant  In  such  cases  the 
liability  irill  depcad  upon  the  terms  of  the  special  contract. 
But  apart  from  any  spedal  agreement,  it  may  be  broadly  stated 
that  a  master  is  liaUe  to  ha  lervants  only  for  injuries  caused 
by  his  own  negligence.  Injuries  to  a  servant  may  arise  from 
accident,  from  the  nature  of  the  lervice,  or  from  n^Ugence; 
and  this  negligence  may  be  of  the  master,  of  another  servant 
of  the  master,  or  of  a  stranger.  If  the  injury  b  purely  accidental 
the  loss  Utt  where  it  falls.  If  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
service,  the  servant  must  bear  it  himself;  he  has  undertaken  a 
service  to  which  certain  risks  are  necessarily  incident;  if  he 
is  injured  thereby,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  no  one  can  be 
made  re^wnstble.  If  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
a  stranger,  the  servant  has  his  ordinary  remedy  against  the 
wroog-doer  or  any  one  who  is  responsible  as  a  principal  for  the 
conduct  of  the  wrong-doer.  If  it  is  caused  by  the  negUgence  of  a 
fellow-servant,  he  likewise  has  his  ordinary  remedy  against  the 
actual  wrong-doer;  but,  by  virtue  of  what  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  he  cannot  at  common  law 
make  the  master  liable  as  a  prindpaL  The  only  case  (inde- 
pendently of  modern  legation:  see  bdew)  in  which  he  can 
recover  damages  from  the  master  is  where  the  injury  has  been 
caitted  by  negligence  of  the  master  himself.  A  master  is 
negligent  if  he  faib  to  exercise  that  skill  and  care  which,  in  the 
drcumatanoes  of  the  particular  employment,  are  used  by 
cmpk>yers  of  ordinary  skill  and  carefulnessb  If  he  himself  takes 
part  in  the  work,  he  must  act  with  such  skUl  and  care  as  may 
reasonably  be  demanded  of  one  who  takes  upon  himself  to  do 
work  of  that  kind.  If  he  entrusts  the  work  to  other  servants, 
he  must  be  careful  in  their  selection,  and  must  not  negligently 
employ  persons  who  are  incompetent.  He  must  take  proper 
care  so  to  arrange  the  ^yst^kn  of  work  that  his  servants  are  not 
ezpoaed  to  unnecesssiy  danger.  If  toob  or  machinery  are  used, 
he  must  take  proper  care  to  provide  such  as  are  fit  and  proper 
lor  the  work,  and  must  either  himself  see  that  they  are  maintained 
in  a  fit  condition  or  employ  competent  servants  to  do  so  for  him. 
If  he  is  bound  by  statute  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
Ids  servants,  he  must  himself  see  that  that  obligation  is  discharged. 
Forbreachof  any  of  these  duties  a  master  is  liaUe  to  his  servant 
who  is  injured  thereby,  but  his  liability  extends  no  further. 

That  his  obligations  to  a  servant  are  so  much  less  than  to  a 
stranger  is  chiefly  due  to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment. 
As  a  rule  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  negUgence  of 
hts  servant  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employment; 
but,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it 
became  firmly  rooted  in  the  law  that  this  prindpte  did 
not  apply  where  the  person  injured  was  himself  a  servant  of  the 
master  sind  engaged  in  a  common  employment  with  the  servant 
guilty  of  the  neg^ence.  In  e£Fect  this  rule  protects  a  master 
as  against  his  servant  from  the  consequences  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  any  other  of  his  servants;  to  this  there  is  no  qualifica- 
tion except  that,  for  the  rule  to  apply,  both  the  injured  and  the 
■»i^if>«»  servant  must  be  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
empbymenL  They  must  both  be  working  for  a  common  object 
thoo^  not  necessarily  upon  the  same  work. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  predsdy  what  constitutes  a  oonmon 
employment  in  thb  sense,  and  there  b  peculiariy  tittle  judicial 
authority  as  to  the  limit  at  which  work  for  the  nme  empk)yer 
to  be  work  in  a  common  employment.    It  does  not  oiepend 
renoe  in  grade;  all  engaged  in  one  busineas,  from  the 
to  the  apprentice,  are  within  the  rule.    It  does  not  depend 

enoe  in  work,  tf  the  work  each  is  doing  it  part  of  one  larger 

operatkm;  tJl  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  whether  empk>ycd 
00  the  tntna,  or  at  the  stations,  or  on  the  line,  are  in  a  common 
employment.  It  does  not  necesnrily  depend  on  difference  of 
fec^ty;  a  servant  who  packs  goods  at  the  factory  and  a  servant 
who  iiffp^^'if*  them  in  the  thop^  may  well  be  in  a  common  employ- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  two  servants 


are  working  for  the  same  employer,  if  there  is  nothins  in  common 
between  them  except  that  they  are  making  money  for  the  same 
man;  apart  from  special  circumstances,  the  crews  of  two  ships 
owned  by  the  same  company  are  probably  not  in  common  employ- 
ment while  navigating  their  respective  shipa.  The  test  in  each  case 
must  be  derived  from  the  view,  invented  by  the  courts,  upon  which 
the  doctrine  was  based,  namely,  that  the  servant  by  entering  upon 
the  service  consented  to  run  all  the  risks  incidental  to  it,  including 
the  risk  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  fdknr-eervants;  if  the  relatwo 
between  the  two  servants  is  such  that  the  safety  of  the  one  may,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things*  be  affected  by  toe  ncgligaioe  of  the 
other,  that  negligence  must  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  risks  of  the 
employment  assented  to  by  the  servant,  and  both  are  engaged  in  a 
common  employment.  In  nine^-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
iriU  be  found  toat  the  doctrine  is  applicable,  and  the  master  pro- 
tected from  liability.  It  b  thus  seen  that,  in  general,  no  action  will 
lie  against  a  master  at  the  suit  of  his  servant,  unless  the  servant  can 
prove  personal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  causing  injury 
to  the  scrvanL  And  in  such  action  the  master  may  avail  Itimseu 
of  those  drfenors  which  he  has  against  a  stranger.  He  may  rely  upon 
contributory  negligence,  and  show  that  the  servant  was  himself 
negligent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  the  master, 
the  injury  was  proximately  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servant. 
Or  (except  in  cases  where  the  injury  results  from  a  breach  of  a 
statutory  duty)  he  may  prove  such  facts  as  establish  the  defence 
expressed  in  tne  maxim,  volenti  mm/U  tfi/arm ;  that  is,  be  may  prove 
that  the  injured  servant  knew  ana  appreciated  the  particular  risk 
he  was  running,  and  incurred  it  voluntarily  with  full  understandinjg 
of  its  nature.  Mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  or  even  his 
continuing  to  work  with  knowledge,  does  not  necessarily  establish 
this  defence;  it  must  be  knowledge  of  such  a  kind  and  in  such 
circumstances  that  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  servant  contracted 
to  take  the  risk  upon  himself.  The  action  at  common  law  is  subject 
to  the  general  rule  that  persoiul  actions  die  with  the  person;  except 
so  far  as  the  remedy  for  money  loss  caused  by  death  by  negUgence 
has  been  preserved  in  favour  cm  a  husband  or  wife  and  certain  near 
relatives,  under  Lord  CampbeU's  Act  (Fatal  AcckleoU  Act  1846). 

Such  was  the  law  up  to  z88o.  So  long  as  industry  was  con- 
ducted on  a  smaU  scale,  and  the  master  worited  with  his  men, 
or  was  himself  the  manager,  its  hardship  was  perhaps  -^^^ 
Uttle  felt;  his  personal  ne^igencecou]^  in  numy  cases  gggg^ 
be  established.  But  with  the  development  of  the 
factory  system,  and  the  ever-growing  expansion  of  the  scale  on 
which  aU  industries  were  conducted,  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  bring  home  individual  responsibiUty  to  the  employee 
As  industry  passed  largely  into  the  control  of  corporations, 
difficulty  became  almost  impossibiUty.  The  employer  was  not 
liable  to  a  servant  for  the  negUgence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
therefore,  in  most  cases  of  injury,  was  not  liable  at  alL  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  condition  of  things  thus  brought  about, 
partly  by  the  growth  of  modem  industry  and  partly  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  caused  grave  dissatisfaction.  The  justice 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  was  vigorously  called 
in  question.  In  the  result  the  Employers'  LiabiUty  Act  1880 
was  passed.  The  effect  of  this  act  is  to  destroy  the  defence  of 
common  employment  in  certain  specified  cases.  It  does  not 
abolish  the  doctrine  altogether,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  docs  it 
Impose  upon  the  master  any  new  standard  of  duty  which  does 
not  exist  as  regards  strangers.  AU  that  it  does  is  to  place  the 
servant,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  position  of  a  stranger,  making 
the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  in  common  employment  with  the 
servant  injured.  It  is  stiU  necessary  under  the  act,  as  at  common 
law,  to  prove  negUgence,  and  the  master  may  still  rely  upon  the 
defences  of  contributory^negUgence  and  volenii  lum  fit  injuria. 
But  under  the  act  he  cannot,  as  against  the  woriunen  who  come 
within  it  and  in  the  cases  to  which  it  appUes,  set  up  the  defence 
that  the  negUgence  complained  of  was  the  negUgence  of  a  servant 
in  a  common  employment.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  all 
servants.  It  does  not  aj^ly  to  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
or  to  seamen,  or  to  any  except  railway  servants  and  "  any 
person  who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman, 
artificer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual 
labour  . . .  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  with  an 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a 
contract  of  service  or  a  contract  personaUy  to  execute  any  work 
or  labour."  Whether  a  servant,  not  being  one  of  those  specially 
named,  is  within  the  act  depends  on  whether  manual  labour  is 
the  real  and  substantial  employment,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
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incidental  thereto;  thus  a  cannan  who  handles  the  goods  he 
carries  may  be  within  the  act,  bat  a  tramcar  driver  or  an  omnibus 
O)nductor  is  not.  The  act  does  not  make  the  master  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  all  his  servanU,  but,  speaking  generally,  only 
for  the  negUgent  discharge  of  their  duties  by  such  as  are  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  machinery  and  plant,  or  with  super- 
intendence, or  the  power  of  giving  orders,  with  the  addition,  in 
the  case  of  a  railway,  of  the  negligence  of  those  who  are  given 
the  charge  or  control  of  signals,  points,  locomotive  engines  or 
trains.  The  cases  dealt  with  by  the  act  are  five  in  number;  in 
the  first  and  fourth  the  words  are  wide  enough  to  include 
negligence  of  the  employer  himself,  for  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
he  is  h'able  at  common  law.  In  such  instances  the  workman  has 
an  alternative  remedy  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  act, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  rights  given  by  the  act  are  new,  being 
limitations  upon  the  defence  of  common  employment,  and  can  be 
enforced  only  under  the  act. 

The  first  case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  any  defect 
in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant  connected 
with  or  used  in  the  business  <A  the  employer,  provided  that  such 
defect  arises  from,  or  has  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  the  service  oft  he 
employer  and  entrusted  c^  nim  with  the  duty  of  sceincthat  the  ways, 
works,  machineiy  or  plant  are  in  proper  condition.  The  second  case 
is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence 
entrusted  to  him  (that  is,  a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is 
that  of  superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual 
labour)  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence.  The  third 
case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions 
the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  miury  is  bound  to  conform  and  does 
conform,  where  such  injury  results  from  his  so  conforming.  The 
fourth  case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  act  or 
omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  done  or  made 
in  obedience  to  tne  rules  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience 
to  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  dctcnted  with  the 
autnority  of  the  employer  m  that  behalf,  provided  that  the  injury 
results  from  some  impropriety  or  defect  in  such  rules,  by-laws  or 
instructions.  The  fifth  case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  ngnal,  points,  locomotive  engine 
or  train  upon  a  railway. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  employer  shall  not 
be  liable  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  woricman  kniew  of  the  defect 
or  negligence  which  caused  his  Injury,  and  failed  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the 
employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  employer,  tmless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such 
superior  already  knew  of  the  said  defect  or  negligence.  It  was 
inevitable  that  these  provisions  should  call  for  judicial  inter- 
pretation, and  a  considerable  body  of  authority  has  grown  up 
about  the  act.  Where  general  words  are  used,  it  must  always 
occur  that,  between  the  cases  which  are  obviously  within  and 
those  which  are  obviously  without  the  words,  there  arc  many 
on  the  border  line.  Thus,  under  the  act,  the  courts  have  been 
called  upon  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  "way," 
"  works,"  "  machinery,"  "  plant,"  and  to  say  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  a  "  defect  "  in  the  condition  of  each  of  them.  They 
have  had  to  say  what  is  included  in  "  railway  "  and  in  "  train,  " 
what  is  meant  by  having  "  charge  "  or  "control,"  and  to  what 
extent  one  whose  principal  duty  is  superintendence  may  partici- 
pate in  manual  labour  without  losing  his  character  of  superin- 
tendent, and  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  negligence  in 
superintendence.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  many  points 
of  detail  which,  having  called  for  judicial  interpretation,  will  be 
found  fully  dealt  with  in  the  text-books  on  the  subject.  A 
workman  who,  being  within  the  act,  is  injured  by  such  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant  as  is  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  five  cases 
mentioned  above,  has  against  his  employer  the  remedies  which 
the  act  gives  him.  These  are  ndt  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
which  a  stranger  would  have  in  the  like  circumstances;  the 
amount  of  compensation  is  not  left  at  large  for  a  jury  to  deter- 
mine, but  is  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  sum  as  may 
be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings,  during  the 
three  years  prQcedi^g  the  iniury,  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade 
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employed  during  those  years  in  the  like  employment  and  in  the 
district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
injury.  Moreover,  the  right  to  recover  is  hedged  about  with 
technicalities  which  are  unknown  at  the  common  law;  proceed- 
ings must  be  taken  in  the  county  court,  within  a  strictly  limited 
time,  and  are  maintainable  only  if  certain  elaborate  provisions 
as  to  notice  of  injury  have  been  complied  with.  Where  the  injury 
causes  death  the  action  is  maintainable  for  the  benefit  of  the  like 
persons  as  are  entitled  under  Lord  Campbell's  act  in  an  action 
at  common  law. 

The  law  continued  in  this  condition  up  to  1897.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  injury  to  a  servant,  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment  still  protected  the  master;  and  where,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  it  failed  to  do  so,  the  liability  was  of  a 
limited  character  and  often,  owing  to  technicalities  of  procedure, 
difficult  to  enforce.  Moreover,  there  b  nothing  in  the  act  to 
prevent  master  and  servant  from  entering  into  any  special  con> 
tract  they  please;  and  in  many  trades  it  became  a  common  prac- 
tice for  contracts  to  be  made  wholly  excluding  the  operation  of 
the  act.  In  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  law  by  a  total 
abolition  of  the  defence  of  common  en^loyment,  so  as  to  make 
a  master  as  liable  to  a  servant  as  to  a  stranger  for  the  negligence 
of  any  of  his  servants  acting  in  the  course  of  their  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prohibit  any  agreements  to  forego  the 
rights  so  given  to  the  servant.  The  bUl  did  not  become  law, 
and  no  further  change  was  made  until,  in  1897,  parliament  took 
the  first  step  in  what  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  law 
of  employers'  liability.  Up  to  that  year,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
foundation  of  a  master's  liability  was  negligence,  either  of  the 
master  himself,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  his  servants.  But  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1897,  a  new  principle  was  intro- 
duced, whereby  certain  servants  in  certain  empIo3rments 
were  given  a  right  to  compensation  for  injuries,  wholly 
irrespective  of  any  consideration  of  negligence  or 
contributory  negligence.  As  regards  sudi  servants 
in  such  employments  the  master  was  in  effect  made  an  insurer 
against  accidental  injuries.  The  act  was  confessedly  tentative 
and  partial;  it  dealt  only  with  selected  industries,  and  even 
within  these  industries  was  not  of  universal  application.  But 
where  it  did  apply,  it  gave  a  right  to  a  limited  compensation  in 
every  case  of  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment,  whether  that  accident  had  been  brought  about 
by  neg^gence  or  not,  and  whether  the  injured  servant  had  or 
had  not  contributed  to  it  by  his  own  negligence. 

The  act  applied  only  to  employment  <m,  or  in,  or  about  certain 
localities  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  employer  was  what  the 
act  called  an  "  undertaker,"  that  is,  the  person  whose  business 
was  there  being  carried  on.  If  we  wanted  to  know  whether  a 
workman  was  within  the  act,  we  had  to  ask,  first,  was  he  em- 
ployed on,  or  in,  or  about  a  railway,  or  a  factory,  or  a  mine,  or  a 
quarry,  or  an  engineering  shop,or  a  building  of  the  kind  mentioned 
in  the  act;  secondly,  was  he  employed  by  one  who  was,  in  relation 
to  that  railway,  &c.,  the  undertaker  as  defined  by  the  act;  and 
thirdly,  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  accident  at  work  on,  or  in.  or 
about  that  railway,  &c.  Unless  these  three  conditions  were 
fulfilled  the  employment  was  not  within  the  act. 

The  employments  to  which  the  act  ^plied  comprised  rail- 
ways, factories  (which  included  docks,  warehouses  and  steam 
laundries),  mines,  engineering  works  and  most  kinds  of  buildings. 
"  Workman  "  induded  every  person  engaged  in  an  employment 
to  which  the  act  applied,  whether  by  manual  labour  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  his  agreement  was  one  of  service  or  apprenticeship 
or  otherwise,  expressed  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 

By  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1900,  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1897  were  extended  to  agricultural  labourers. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1906  (which  came  into 
force  on  the  ist  of  July  1907)  extended  the  right  of  compensation 
for  injuries  practically  to  all  persons  in  service,  and  also  intro- 
duced many  provisions  not  contained  in  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1900  (rq>ealed).  It  does  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  the  crown  (s.  9),  or  persons  employed  other- 
wise than  by  way  of  manual  labour  whose  remuneration  exceeds 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  persons  whose  employ- 
ment is  of  a  casual  nature,  and  who  are  employed  otherwise  than 
for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  husiness,  or  members 
of  a  police  force,  or  out -workers,  or  members  of  the  employer's 
family  dwelling  in  his  house.    But  it  expressely  applies  to  seamen. 

To  entitle  a  workman  engaged  in  an  employment  to  which 
the  act  applies  to  compensation  all  the  following  conditions 
roust  be  fulfilled:  (x)  There  must  be  personal  injury 
by  accident.  This  will  exclude  injury  wilfully  in- 
flicted, unless  the  injury  results  in  death  or  serious 
and  permanent  disablement,  but  the  act  introduces  a  new 
provision  by  making  the  suspension  or  disablement  from  work 
or  death  caused  by  certain  industrial  diseases  "accidents" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  industrial  diseases  specified 
in  the  3rd  schedule  of  the  act  were  anthrax,  ankylostomiasis, 
and  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  poisoning  or  their 
sequelae.  But  §  8  of  the  act  authorized  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  orders  from  time  to  time  including  other  industrial 
diseases,  and  such  orders  have  embraced  glass  workers'  cataract, 
telegraphists'  cramp,  eczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin  produced 
by  dust  or  liquid,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  mouth  produced  by  dust,  &c.  To  render  the  employer  liable 
the  workman  must  either  obtain  a  certificate  of  disablement  or 
be  suspended  or  die  by  reason  of  the  disease.  If  the  disease  has 
been  contracted  by  a  gradual  process,  all  the  employers  who 
have  employed  the  workman  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
in  the  employment  to  which  the  disease  was  due  are  liable  to 
contribute  a  share  of  the  compensation  to  the  employer  primarily 
liable.  (2)  The  accident  roust  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment.  In  each  case  it  will  have  to  be  determined 
whether  the  workman  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  and  whether  the  accident  arose  out 
of  the  employment.  It  will  have  to  be  considered  when  and 
where  the  particular  employment  began  and  ended.  Other 
difficulties  have  arisen  and  will  frequently  arise  when  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  the  accident  i%  doing  soroething  which  is  no 
part  of  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do  So  far  as  the  decisions 
have  gone,  they  indicate  that  if  what  the  workman  is  doing  is 
no  act  of  service,  but  merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  if  he  is  im- 
properly meddling  with  that  which  is  no  part  of  his  work,  the 
accident  does  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment ; 
but  if,  while  on  his  master's  work,  he  upon  an  emergency  acts 
in  his  master's  interest,  though  what  he  does  is  no  part  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  to  do,  the  accident  does  arise  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  (5)  The  injury  must  be  such  as 
disables  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  week  from 
earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed.  (4) 
Notice  of  the  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  happening  thereof,  and  before  the  workman  has  voluntarily 
left  the  empk>3rment  in  which  he  was  injured;  and  the  claim  for 
compensation  (by  which  is  meant  notice  that  he  claims  com- 
pensation under  the  act  addressed  by  the  workman  to  tlie 
employer)  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident  or,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  time  of  death#  Want 
of  notice  of  the  accident  or  defects  in  it  are  not  to  be  a  bar  to 
proceedings,  if  occasioned  by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
and  the  employer  is  not  prejudiced  thereby.  But  want  of 
notice  of  a  claim  for  compensation  is  a  bar  to  proceedings,  unless 
the  employer  by  his  conduct  has  estopped  himself  from  relying 
upon  it.  (5)  An  injured  workman  must,  if  so  required  by  the 
employer,  submit  himself  to  medical  examination. 

When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  employer  who  is  within 
the  act  has  no  answer  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  injury  arose 
from  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  workman.  The 
precise  effect  of  these  terms  is  not  clear;  but  mere  negligence 
is  not  within  them. 

Where  the  injury  causes  death,  the  right  to  compensation 
belongs  to  the  workman's  "  dependents  ";  that  is,  such  of  the 
members  of  the  workman's  family  as  were  at  the  time  of  the  death 
wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman 
for  their  maintenance.  "  Members  of  a  family  "  means  wife  or 
husband,  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  step- father, 


step-mother,  son,  daughter,  grandson,  granddaughter,  ttep-son, 
step-daughter,  brother,  sister,  half  brother,  half-sister.  The  act 
of  1906  makes  also  a  very  remarkable  departure  in  including 
illegitimate  relations  in  the  direct  line  among  "  dependents," 
for  where  a  workman,  being  the  parent  or  grandparent  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  leaves  such  a  child  dependent  upon  his  earnings, 
or,  being  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves  a  parent  or  grandparent 
so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  such  child  or  parent  is  to 
be  included  in  the  "  members  of  a  family." 

Under  the  act  compensation  is  for  loss  of  wages  only,  and  is, 
as  has  been  said,  based  upon  the  actual  previous  earnings  of  the 
injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  employers 
for  whom  he  is  working  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  In 
case  of  death,  if  the  workman  leaves  dependents  who  were  wholly 
dq>endent  on  his  earnings,  the  amount  recovered  is  a  sum  equal 
to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £150, 
whichever  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  £300;  if  the  period 
of  his  employment  by  the  same  employer  has  been  less  than  three 
years,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  three  years 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  156  times  his  avenge  weekly  earnings 
during  the  period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said 
employer.  If  the  workman  leaves  only  dependents  who  were 
not  wholly  dependent,  the  amount  recovered  is  such  sum  as  may 
be  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  injury  to  them,  but  not 
exceeding  the  amount  payable  in  the  previous  case.  If  the 
workman  leaves  no  dependents,  the  amount  recoverable  is  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not 
exceeding  £zo.  In  case  of  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work 
resulting  from  the  injury,  what  is  recovered  is  a  weekly  payment 
during  the  incapacity  after  the  second  week  not  exceeding  50% 
of  the  workman's  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not,  then 
for  any  less  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the  continuous 
employment  of  the  same  employer;  such  weekly  payment  is 
not  to  .exceed  £z — ^and  in  fixing  it  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
before  the  accident  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  able 
to  earn  after  the  accident.  Any  payments,  not  being  wages, 
made  by  the  empk>yer  in  respect  of  the  injury  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  weekly  payment  may  from  time  to  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  party,  upon  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  since  the  award  was  made,  and  after 
six  months  may  be  redeemed  by  the  employer  by  payment  of  a 
lump  sum.  A  workman  is.within  the  act  althou^  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  he  has  been  in  the  employment  for  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  although  there  are  no  actual  earnings  from  the  same 
employer  upon  •  which  a  weekly  average  can  be  a>mputed. 
But  how  are  the  average  weekly  earnings  which  he  would  have 
earned  from  the  same  employer  to  be  estimated?  The  question 
must  be  determined  as  one  of  fact  by  reference  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case..  Suppose  the  workman  to  be 
engaged  at  six  shillings  a  day  and  injured  on  the  first  day.  If  it 
can  be  inferred  that  he  would  have  remained  iA  such  employment 
for  a  whole  week,  his  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  same  em- 
ployer may  be  taken  at  thirty  shillings.  If  it  can  be  inferred  that 
he  would  have  worked  one  day  and  no  more,  his  average  weekly 
earnings  from  the  same  employer  may  be  taken  at  six  shillings. 

All  questions  as  to  h'ability  or  otherwise  under  the  act/  if  not 
settled  by  agreement,  are  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  -a  scheme  prescribed  by  the  act.  Contracting  out  is  not 
permitted,  save  in  one  event:  where  a  scheme  of  compensation, 
benefit  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  has  been 
certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  to  be  not  less 
favourable  to  the  workmen  and  their  dependents  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  where  the  scheme  provides  for 
contributions  by  the  workmen,  it  confers  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  those  contributions,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the 
workmen  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  act,  and  that  a 
majority  (to  be  ascertained  by  ballot)  of  the  workmen  to  whom 
the  scheme  is  applicable  are  in  favour  of  it,  the  employer  may 
contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the 
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scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  act;  such  certificate  may 
not  be  for  more  than  five  years,  and  may  in  certain  circumstances 
be  revoked.  The  act  does  not  touch  the  workman's  rights  at 
common  law  or  imder  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  but  the 
workman,  if  more  than  one  remedy  is  open  to  him,  can  enforce 
only  one.  When  the  circumstances  create  a  legal  liability  in 
some  other  person,  e.g.  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  sub-contractor  or  of  a  stranger,  in  such  cases  the 
employer,  if  required  to  pay  compensation  under  the  act,  is 
entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  such  other  person. 

Under  the  Factory  Acts,  offences,  when  they  result  in  death  or 
bodily  injury  to  health,  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
£100.  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fine  may  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  his  family,  or  otherwise  as  the 
secretaiy  of  state  determines.  Similar  provisions  occur  in  the 
Mines  Acts.  Any  sum  so  applied  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  compensation  under  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts. 

Law  in  Other  Counlries. — In  Germany  {q.v.)  there  is  s*  system 
of  compulsory  state  insurance  against  accidents  to  workmen. 
n^^^  The  law  dates  from  1884,  being  amended  from 
^™'^'''  time  to  time  (1885,  1886,  1887,  1900,  1903)  to 
embrace  different  classes  of  employment.  Occupations  are 
grouped  into  (i)  industry;  (3)  agriculture;  (5)  building;  (4) 
marine,  to  all  of  which  one  general  law,  with  variations  necessary 
to  the  particular  occupation  in  question,  is  applicable.  There 
are  also  special  provisions  for  prisoners  and  government  officials. 
Practically  every  kind  of  working-man  is  thus  included,  with 
the  exception  of  domestic  servants  and  artisans  or  labourers 
working  on  their  own  account.  All  workmen  and  officials  whose 
salary  does  not  exceed  £150  a  year  come  within  the  law.  No 
compensation  is  payable  where  an  accident  is  caused  through  a 
person's  own  gross  carelessness,  and  where  an  accident  has  been 
contributed  to  by  a  criminal  act  or  intentional  wrongdoing  the 
compensation  may  be  refused  or  only  partially  allowed.  With 
these  exceptions,  compensation  for  injury  is  payable  in  case  of 
injury  so  long  as  the  injured  is  unfit  to  work;  in  case  of  total 
incapacity  an  allowance  is  made  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  injured 
person's  annual  earnings,  in  case  of  partial  incapacity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  that  his  wage-earning  capacity  has  been 
affected.  In  case  of  death  the  compensation  is  either  burial 
money  or  an  allowance  to  the  family  varying  in  amount  from 
20  to  60%  of  the  annual  earnings  according  to  circumstances. 
The  provision  of  compensation  for  accidents  falls  entirely  upon 
employers,  and  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  thus  falling  upon 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  possible  in- 
solvency of  an  individual  employer,  associations  or  self -adminis- 
tering bodies  of  employers  have  been  formed — usually  all  the 
employers  of  each  particular  branch  of  industry  in  a  district. 
These  associations  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  after  each 
accident,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  assess  the  amount  upon  the 
individual  employers.  There  is^  an  appeal  from  the  association 
to  an  arbitration  court,  and  in  particularly  complicated  cases 
there  may  be  a  further  i^ipeal  to  the  imperial  insurance  depart- 
ment. No  allowance  is  paid  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  weeks 
from  the  accident,  and  in  the  meantime  the  injured  person  is 
supported  from  a  sick  fund  to  which  the  employers  contribute 
one-third,  the  employee  contributing  two-thirds;  In  Germany 
quite  twelve  millions  of  workpeople  are  insured;  in  1905  a  sum 
of  nearly  eight  millions  sterling  was  paid  for  accidents,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  to  the  families  of  those  killed  in  accidents. 

In  Austria  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  was  provided 
for  by  a  law  of  1887,  with  subsequent  amendments.  Briefly, 
AmMm,  ***^'*y  every  dass  of  industrial  worker  is  included 
under  the  Austrian  law,  which  is  administered  by 
special  territorial  insurance  institutions,  each  of  them  embracing 
particular  classes  of  industries  or  workers.  The  institutions 
are  managed  by  committees,  one-third  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  being  chosen  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  one-third 
by  the  employers  and  one-third  by  the  workers.  Compensation 
is  payable,  in  case  of  accidents,  on  a  scale  proportioxuite  to  the 
injured  person's  wages  during  the  preceding  year.  In  case 
of  death,  a  certain  «nm  i^  paid  for  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity 


to  the  widow,  if  one  is  left,  equal  to  20%  of  the  deceased's  annual 
wages — if  the  widow  remarries,  she  receives  a  lump  sum  equal 
to  three  annual  payments  in  liquidation  of  the  annuity — an 
annuity  to  each  legitimate  child  equal  to  15%,  or,  if  the  child 
has  no  mother,  equal  to  20%  of  the  father's  wages;  an  annuity 
to  the  father  or  mother,  if  dependent  on  the  deceased  for  support, 
equal  to  20%  of  the  annual  wages.  As  in  the  English  act  of 
1906  illegitimate  children  are  recognized  by  being  granted  an 
annuity  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  father  equal  to  xo%  of  his 
wages.  In  no  case  can  the  total  amount  of  the  annuities  exceed 
50%  of  the  deceased's  azmual  wages.  Where  the  accident  has 
resulted  in  total  incapacity,  the  workman  receives  an  annuity 
equal  to  60%  of  his  wages.  No  allowance  is  paid  until  after 
the  fourth  week,  during  which  time  the  injured  is  supported  by 
the  sick-insurance  institutions.  The  provision  for  the  system 
is  raised  by  contributions  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  by  the 
employers  and  one-tenth  by  the  workers,  deducted  from  their 
wages.  Instead  of  the  German  method  by  which  an  annual 
payment  equal  to  the  amount  disbursed  is  required  from  each 
employer,  he  is  required  to  provide  the  full  amount  necessary 
for  the  complete  payment  of  the  pension,  this  amount  being 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  special  insurance  fund. 

In  France  a  system  of  compulsory  state  insurance  against 
accidents  was  created  by  a  law  of  1898.  The  principal  feature 
in  the  French  law  is  the  attempt  to  meet  the  possible  g^^^g^ 
insolvency  of  the  employer  by  the  establishment  of  a 
special  guarantee  fund,  created  by  a  small  ^dition  to  the 
"  business  tax  "  {conirihution  des  patenles)^  ana,  in  the  case 
of  the  mining  industry,  by  a  small  tax  on  mines. 

Norway^  by  a  law  of  1894,  amended  in  1897  and  1899,  adopted 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  modelled  to  a  great  extent 
on   the   German  system.    Instead,  however,   of  a     j^^^^ 
trade  association  as  in  Germany,  or  a  district  insurance 
association  as  in  Austria,  there  is  a  government   tnsurancse 
office,  in  which  employers  have  to  insure  their  workmen. 

In  Denmark  a  law  was  passed  in  1897  rendering  employen 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  compensation  for  accidents, 
but  employers  may  relieve  themselves  of  this  liability    p,„,„| 
by  insuring  workmen  in  an  asstirance  association 
appToved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.    This  course,  how- 
ever, is  discretionary  with  employers. 

In  /te/y,  although  many  attempts  were  made  between  1889 
and  1898  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  the  principle  was  ^^  - 

adopted.  There  is  a  National  Bank  for  the  Insurance 
of  Working  men  against  Accident  (Cassa  NaxicnaU  di  Assicura- 
tume  per  gli  infortuni  iegli  operaji  sul  latoro),  created  under  a 
law  of  1883.  It  has  q>ecial  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from 
taxation  and  the  employment  of  the  branch  offices  of  the  state 
post-office  savings  bank  as  local  offices.  Under  the  law  of  1898 
there  is  a  primary  obligation  on  the  employer  to  insure  his  work- 
men with  the  National  Bank,  but  he  may,  if  he  prefers,  insure 
with  other  societies  approved  by  government.  Emplojrera 
employing  about  five  hundred  workmen  may,  instead  of  insuring, 
establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  not  less  than  the  statutory 
compensation,  subject  to  giving  adequate  security  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fund.  Exemption  from  compulsory  insurance 
is  granted  to  employers  who  have  established  a  mutual  insur> 
ance  association,  which  must  comply  with  certain  prescribed 
conditions.  Railway  companies,  ako,  are  exempt,  if  they  have 
relief  funds  which  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  Spain  an  act  of  the  30th  of  January  1900,  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  employer  for 
accidents  to  workmen  other  than  those  due  to  vis  ^ab. 
major.  The  act  also  lays  down  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing accidents  in  dangerous  trades,  and  releases  the  employer 
from  personal  liability  on  effecting  adequate  insurance  of  his 
workmen  with  an  approved  insurance  company. 

HcUani  has  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance 
by  a  law  of  the  2nd  of  January  1901.  An  employer  has  to  pay 
the  necessary  premium  to  the  State  Insurance  Office,  or  by 
depositing  adequate  security  with  the  State  Office  he  may 
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lUkderUke  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  compensation  himself. 
Or  he  may  transfer  his  liability  to  an  insurance  company,  pro- 
jl^^^^  vided  the  company  deposit  adequate  security  with  the 
State  Office.  The  State  Insurance  Office  is  under  the 
management  of  directors  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  decides 
<»>  all  questions  as  to  compensation;  there  is  also  a  "  Supervisory 
Board  "  of  the  State  Office  with  joint  representation  of  employers 
and  workmen.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  State  Office  to 
Councils  of  Appeal,  and  from  them  to  a  National  Board  of  Appeal. 
Creec*  has  a  law  of  the  axst  of  February  1901,  providing 
for  compensation  for  accidents  causing  incapacity  of  more  than 
Q,,,,  four  days'  duration  to  workmen  in  mines,  quarries 
and  smelting  works.  The  employer  is  exclusively 
liaUe  for  such  compensation  and  for  medical  expenses  during 
the  first  three  months;  after  that  time  he  is  liable  for  one-half, 
the  other  half  being  borne  by  a  miners'  provident  ftmd,  supported 
by  certain  taxes  on  the  properties  affected,  fines,  &c. 

By  a  law  of  the  5th  of  July  1901,  Sweden  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  personal  liability  of  the  employer  for  industrial  accidents. 
The  employer  can,  however,  insure  himself  against 
liability  in  the  Royal  Insurance  I nstitute.  Compensa- 
tion boomes  pa3rable  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

Russia  has  a  law  which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January 
1904.  Under  this  law  employers  in  certain  specified  industries 
are  bound  to  indemnify  workers  for  incapacity  of 
more  than  three  days'  duration  due  to  injury  arising 
out  of  their  work.  Employers  are  exempt  from  liability  by 
insuring  their  workmen  in  insurance  companies  whose  terms 
are  not  less  favourable  than  those  laid  down  by  the  law. 

Belgium  passed  a  law  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  on 
the  24th  of  December  1903.  It  adopts  the  principle  of  the 
gg^^i^^  personal  liability  of  the  employer  in  certain  specified 
trades  or  industries.  There  is  a  power  of  extension  to 
such  other  imdertakings  as  may  be  declared  dangerous  by 
the  Commission  on  Labour  Accidents.  Employers  may  exempt 
themselves  from  their  liability  by  contracting  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  an  insurance  company  approved  by  the 
government  or  by  the  National  Savings  and  Pension  Fund. 
Where  an  employer  does  not  so  contraa,  he  must  (with  certain 
exemptions)  contribute  to  a  q)ecial  insurance  fund.  The  law 
of  1903  also  established  a  permanent  Commission  on  Labour 
Aocidenta. 

Svituriaud  in  1899  adopted  a  law  providing  for 
acddent  insurance,  but  it  was  defeated  on  referendum 
in  May  1900. 

In  the  United  Stales  the  law  mainly  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine 
is  applied  varies  considerably  in  the  different  states, 
more  particularly  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  fellow-servants.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  increase  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  the 
negUgence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  in  the  case  of  employment 
on  railways  many  states  have  passed  laws  either  modifying  or 
abrogating  the  doctrine.  Colorado,  by  a  law  of  1 901 ,  has  entirely 
abrogated  it;  and  Alabama,  Maasachusetts  and  New  York  have 
laws  generally  similar  to  the  English  act  of  1880.  But  the 
greatest  departure,  due  to  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
has  been  the  passing  by  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  laws  of  April 
S2  and  May  30, 1908,  one  giving  damages  to  injured  employees 
of  interstate  carriers  by  railroad,  and  common  carriers  by  raOroad 
in  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone  and  other 
territory  governed  by  Congress,  and  the  other  giving  regular 
wages  for  not  more  than  one  year  to  injured  employees  of  the  U.S. 
government  in  arsenab,  navy  yards,  construction  work  on  rivers, 
harbour*  and  fortifications,  haxardous  work  in  connexion  with 
the  Panama  Canal  or  Reclamation  Service,  and  in  government 
manufacturing  establishments.  These  national  laws,  which 
were  intended  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  states,  q>ecificaUy 
provided  for  employers'  liability  and  for  the  non-recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment. 
Most  of  the  British  colonial  states  have  adopted  the  principle 
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of  the  English  WorkmA's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  and  the 
various  colonial  acts  are  closely  modelled  on  the  English  act, 
with  more  or  less  important  variations  in  detail.  The 
New  Zealand  Act  was  passed  in  1900,  and  amended 
in  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1905.  The  act  of  1905 
(No.  so)  ^6s  the  minimum  compensation  for  total  or  partial 
disablement  at  £1  a  week  when  the  worker's  previous  remunera- 
tion was  not  less  than  30s.  a  week.  South  Australia  passed  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  1900  and  Western  Australia 
one  in  1902.  New  South  Wales  passed  one  in  1905,  and  British 
Columbia  in  1902. 

BHPOLI,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence, 
from  which  it  is  ao  m.  W.  by  S.  by  rail.  Pop.  ( 1 901 )  7005  (town) ; 
20,301  (codunune).  It  is  situated  89  ft.  above  sea-level,  to  the 
S.  01  the  Arno.  The  principal  church,  the  CoUegiata,  or  Pieve 
di  S.  Andrea,  founded  in  1093,  still  preserves  the  lower  part  of  the 
original  arcaded  facade  in  black,  white  and  coloured  marble. 
The  works  of  art  which  it  once  contained  are  most  of  them 
preserved  in  a  gallery  close  by.  Some  of  the  other  churches 
contain  interesting  works  of  art.  The  principal  square  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  houses  with  arcades.  The  painter  Jacopo 
Chimcnti  (Jacopo  da  Empoli),  1554-1640,  was  bom  here. 
Erapoli  is  on  the  main  railway  line  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and  is 
the  point  of  divergence  of  a  line  to  Siena. 

niPORIA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Neosho  river,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of 
Topeka.  Pop.  (1890)  7551;  (1900)  8223,  of  whom  686  were 
foreign-born  and  663  were  negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  9058. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  state  normal  school  and  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  (Presbyterian;  1883).  Emporia's  industrial 
interests  are  mainly  centred  in  commerce  with  the  surrounding 
farming  region;  but  there  are  small  flour  mills,  machine  shops, 
foundries  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, — in  1905 
the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  $571 ,601 .  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant.  Emporia  was  settled  in  1856  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1870.  llie  Emporia  Gautte^  established  in  1890,  was  pur- 
chased in  2894  by  William  AUen  White  (b.  1868),  a  native  of 
Emporia,  who  took  over  the  editorship  and  made  a  great  stir  in 
1896  by  his  editorial  entitled  "What's  the  matter  with 
Kansas?";  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  excellent  short 
stories,  particularly  Tlu  Court  of  Boynlle  (1889),  Slralaiems  and 
Spoils  (1901)  and  In  Our  Town  (1906). 

mPORIUM  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  the  Or.  fforflyMor,  from 
If,  in,  and  stem  of  wop^ttaOai,  to  travel  for  purpose  of  trade) 
a  trade<entre  such  as  a  commercial  city,  to  which  buyers  and 
dealers  resort  for  transaction  of  business  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    The  word  is  often  applied  to  a  Urge  shop. 

BMP80N.  SIR  RICHARD  (d.  1510),  minister  of  Henry  VII., 
king  of  England,  was  a  son  of  Peter  Empson,  an  influential 
inhabitant  of  Towcester.  Educated  as  a  lawyer  he  soon  attained 
considerable  success  in  his  profession,  and  in  1491  was  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  Northamptonshire  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Eariy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
associated  with  Edmund  Dudley  (9.0.)  in  carrying  out  the  king's 
rigorous  and  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  and  in  consequence 
he  became  very  tmpopular.  Retaining  the  royal  favour,  how- 
ever, he  was  made  a  knight  in  1504,  and  was  soon  high  steward 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster;  but  his  official  career  ended  with  Henry's  death  in 
April  1509.  Thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  new  king, 
Henry  VIU.,  he  was  charged,  like  Dudley,  with  the  crime  of 
constructive  treason,  and  was  convicted  at  Northampton  in 
October  1509.  His  attainder  by  the  parliament  followed,  and 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  X7th  or  x8th  of  August  1510.  Empson 
left,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  about  1 513  his  estates  were  restored  to  his  elder  son,  Thomas. 

See  Frandt  Bacon,  History  of  Henry  VI J.  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby 
(Cambridge,  1881);  and  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tke  Reign  ef  Henry  VIII.. 
edited  by  J.  Gairdoer  (London,  1884). 
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EMPTBHA  (from'Gr.  h,  within,  and  rSoy,  pus),  a  term  in 
medicine  applied  to  an  accumulation  of  purulent  fluid  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  (see  Lung:  Surgery)^ 

EMPYREAN  (from  the  Med.  Lat.  empyreus,  an  adaptation 
of  the  Gr.  Ifnrvpo/t,  in  or  on  the  fire,  Ti;p),  the  place  in  the 
highest  heaven,  which  in  ancient  cosmologies  was  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  element  of  fire.  It  was  thus  used  as  a  name 
for  the  firmament,  and  in  Christian  literalurefor  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  and  the  blessed,  and  as  the  source  of  light.  The  word 
is  used  both  as  a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective.  Having  the 
same  Greek  origin  are  the  scientific  words  "  empyreuma  "  and 
"  empyreumatic,"  applied  to  the  characteristic  smell  of  burning 
or  charring  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

EMS,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  at  an  altitude  of  35S  ft.,  and  flowing  generally 
north-west  and  north  through  Westphalia  and  Hanover  to  the 
east  side  of  the  DoUart,  immediately  south  of  Emdcn.  After 
passing  through  the  Dollart  the  navigable  stream  bifurcates, 
the  eastern  Ems  going  to  the  east,  and  the  western  Ems  to  the 
west,  of  the  island  of  Borkum  to  the  North  Sea.    Length,  3O0  m. 

Between  1893  and  1899  the  river  was  canalized  along  its  right 
bank  for  a  distance  of  43  m.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  part  of 
the  same  general  plan,  a  canal,  the  Doktmund-Ems  Canal, 
was  dug  to  connect  the  river  (from  Mttnster)  with  Herne  in  the 
Westphalian  coal-field.  At  Henrichenburg  a  branch  from  Hcrne 
(5  m.  long)  connects  with  another  branch  from  Dortmund  (xo|  m. 
long).  Another  branch,  from  Olfcn  (north  of  Dortmund), 
connects  with  Duisburg,  and  so  with  the  Rhine.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  in  elevation  of  46  ft.  between  the  two 
branches  first  named,  and  vessels  are  transferred  from  th(^  one 
to  the  other  by  means  of  a  huge  lift.  The  canal,  which  was 
constructed  to  carry  small  steamers  and  boats  up  to  220  ft.  in 
length  and  750  tons  burden,  measures  169  m.  in  length,  of  which 
108)  m.  were  actually  dug,  and  cost  altogether  £3,728,750.  The 
surface  width  throughout  is  98I  ft.,  the  bottom  width  59  ft., 

and  the  depth  8^  ft. 

See  Victor  Kurs,  "  Die  kfinstlichen  Wasscrstrassen  des  deutschen 
Reichs,"  in  Ctot.  Zeilschrift  (1898),  pp.  601-617  and  665-694;  and 
DetUscke  Rundschau  f.  Ceog.  und  Stat.  (1898),  pp.  130- 131. 

EMS,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  romantically  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains  and 
vine-clad  hills,  xi  m.  E.  from  Coblenz  on  the  railway  to  Cassel 
and  Berlin.  Pop.  6500.  It  has  two  Evangelical,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  English  and  a  Russian  church.  There  is  some 
mining  industry  (silver  and  lead).  Ems  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  fashionable  watering-places  of  Europe.  Its 
waters — hot  alkaline  springs  about  twenty  in  number — are 
used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  are  efficacious  in  chronic 
nervous  disorders,  feminine  complaints  and  affections  of  the  liver 
and  respiratory  organs.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  lies  the 
Kursaal  with  pretty  ^rdcns.  A  stone  let  into  the  promenade 
dose  by  marks  the  spot  where,  on  the  13th  of  July  1870,  Ring 
William  of  Prussia  had  the  famous  interview  with  the  French 
ambassador  Count  Benedetti  {q.v.)  which  resulted  in  the  war 
of  1870-187X.  A  fuxiicular  railway  runs  up  to  the  Malberg 
(1000  ft.),  where  is  a  sanatorium  and  whence  extensive  views 
are  obtained  over  the  Rhine  valley.  Ems  is  largely  frequented  in 
the  summer  months  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world — 
the  numbers  amounting  to  about  z  1,000  aimually — and  many 
handsome  villas  have  been  erected  for  their  accommodatioxL 
In  August  X786  Ems  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  of  the 
delegates  of  the  four  German  archbishops,  known  as  the  congress 
of  Ems,  which  issued  (August  25)  in  the  famous  joint  pronounce- 
ment, known  as  the  Punctation  of  Ems,  against  the  interference 
of  the  papacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
(see  Febrorunisx). 

See  Voflier,  Ems.  seine  HeUqueUen,  Kureinrichtungen,  ftc.  (Ems, 
1888) :  and  Keas,  Zur  GesckichU  der  Stadt  Ems  (Ems,  1895). 

EMSBR.  JEROME,  or  Hieromymus  (X477-X527),  antagonist 
of  Luther,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  IJIm  on  the  20th  of 
Biardi  1477.  He  studied  Greek  at  Tubingen  and  jurisprudence 
At  Basd,  and  after  acting  for  three  yeais  as  chaplain  and  secretary 


to  Raymond  Peraudi,  cardinal  of  GuriL,  he  began  lecturing  on 
classics  in  1504  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  may  have  been  among 
his  audience.  In  the  same  year  he  became  secretary  to  Duke 
George  of  Albertine  Saxony,  who,  unlike  his  cousin  Frederick 
the  Wise,  the  dector  of  Ernestine  Saxony,  remained  the  stanchest 
defender  of  Roman  Catholicism  among  the  princes  of  northern 
Germany.  Duke  George  at  this  time  was.  bent  on  securing  the 
canonization  of  Bishop  Beimo  of  Meissen,  and  at  his  instance 
Emser  travelled  through  Saxony  and  Bohemia  in  search  of 
materials  for  a  life  of  Beimo,  which  he  subsequently  published 
in  German  and  Latin.  In  pursuit  of  the  same  object  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  visit  to  Rome  in  xsxa  Meanwhile  he  had  also 
been  lecturing  on  dassics  at  Ldpzig,  but  gradually  turned  his 
attention  to  theology  and  canon  law.  A  prebend  at  Dresden 
(1509)  and  another  at  Meissen,  which  he  obtained  through 
Duke  George's  influence,  gave  him  means  and  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

At  first  Emser  was  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  but  like  his 
patron  he  desired  a  practical  reformation  of  the  dergy  without 
any  doctrinal  breach  with  the  past  or  the  church;  and  his 
liberal  sympathies  were  mainly  humanistic,  like  those  of  Erasmus 
and  others  who  parted  company  with  Luther  after  15x9.  As 
late  as  that  year  Luther  referred  to  him  as  "  Emser  noster,'*  but 
the  disputation  at  Leipzig  in  that  year  completed  the  breach 
between  them.  Emser  warned  his  Bohemian  friends  against 
Luther,  and  Luther  retorted  with  an  attack  on  Emser  which 
outdid  in  scurrih'ty  all  his  polemical  writings.  Emser,  who  was 
further  embittered  by  an  attack  of  the  Leipzig  students,  imitated 
Luther's  violence,  and  asserted  that  Luther's  whole  crusade 
originated  in  nothing  more  than  eiunity  to  the  Dominicans. 
Luther's  reply  was  to  bum  Eraser's  books  along  with  Leo  X.'s 
bull  of  excommunicatioiL 

Emser  next,  in  1521,  published  an  attack  on  Luther's  "  Appeal 
to  the  German  Nobility,"  and  eight  works  followed  from  his 
pen  in  the  controversy,  in  which  he  defended  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  At  Duke  George's 
instance  he  prepared,  in  1523,  a  German  translation  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  "  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  contra  Lulherum," 
and  criticized  Luther's  "  New  Testament."  He  also  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  Zwingli.  He  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
a  reformed  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  in  1527 
published  a  German  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  counter* 
blast  to  Luther's.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  November  in  that  year 
and  was  buried  at  Dresderu 

Emser  was  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and  next  to  Eck  the 

most  eminent  of  the  German  divines  who  stood  by  the  old  church. 

But  he  was  hardly  a  great  scholar;  the  errors  he  detected  in 

Luther's  New  Testament  were  for  the  most  part  legitimate 

variations  from  the  Vulgate,  and  his  own  version  is  mtnXy 

Luther's  adapted  to  Vulgate  requirements. 

Bibliography. — ^Waldau,  Nackricki  von  Huronymus  Emsers 
Leben  und  Schriften  (Anspach.  X783);  Kawcrau,  Hieronymus  Emser 
(Halle.  1898):  AkUn  und  Britfe  %ur  Kirchenpoiitik  Hertog  Gtorgf 


wecksd  der  katkoliscken  Cdekrten  Deutscktands  im  R^ormoHons* 
eeitalter.  (A.  F.  P.) 

ENAMEL  (formerly  "  amel,"  derived  through  the  Fr.  amat7, 
esmalf  esmati,  from  a  Latin  word  smaltuMf  first  found  in  a  9th- 
century  life  of  Leo  IV.),  a  term,  strictly  speaking,  given  to  the 
hard  vitreous  compound,  which  is  "  fused  "  upon  the  surface 
of  metallic  objects  either  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  or 
utility.  This  compound  is  a  form  of  gjass  made  of  silica,  minium 
and  potash,  which  ts  stained 'by  the  chemical  combination  of 
various  metallic  oxides  whilst  in  a  melted  coxxlition  in  the 
cmdble.  This  strict  application  of  the  term  was  widened  to 
signify  the  metal  object  coated  with  enamd,  so  that  to-day  the 
term  "  an  enamd  "  generally  implies  a  work  of  art  in  enamd 
upon  metal.  The  composition  of  the  substance  enamel  which 
is  used  upon  metal  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
enamels  employed  upon  pottery  and  faience.  But  they  differ 
in  this  respect,  that  the  pottery  enamel  is  usually  apph'cd  to  the 
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"Utcait"  nitftct  of  the  nue  in  anw  aiait;  tbu  ii,  tbe  com- 
pouad  hai  Doi  bten  pievLomly  "  run  doirn  "  m  viirifinl  in  ih« 
enable  by  heftt»  u  ii  tbe  cue  with  euiD«Uinc  upon  metal, 
lllbouch,  in  smt  of  the  enunelltd  uon  idvutiMDient  txbleu, 
the  enunel  lb  Ln  (he  nw  iliLe  mnd  ii  trei-ted  in  a  tinuUi  nunner 
to  that  employed  upon  pottery. 

EuminstioD  ot  the  eumcli  upon  brick  o(  ibe  ABytiui  ihoiii 
Ihit  they  •wen  appLint  unvilri&ed.  It  wu  upon  potlecy  and 
brick  that  Ibe  lodenl  Egyptiaiu  uA  Aityrius  achieved  theii 
greatest  work  ip  enamelling.  For  u  yel  no  work  ol  luch  magnifi- 
cence ai  Ibe  gmt  eoamFlled  walii  of  tbe  palace  o[  Ramesei  III. 
■I  Tell  el-Ychudia  in  the  Delta  ol  Ibe  Nile,  or  Ibe  palace  o[ 
Nimrodin  Bibylon,  hai  been  discovered  upon  raetalof  any  kind. 
But  there  neie  gold  omamenli  and  jcHeJry  enimdlcd  of  noble 
des^  in  opaque  turquoise,  cobalt,  emerald  green  and  purple, 
lOme  o[  which  can  be  seen  al  Ibe  British  Museum  and  tbe  Louvre. 
An  example  is  ibown  in  Plate  1.  £(.  3. 

In  the  lubscquenl  Creek  and  Roman  civiliialioDS  enamel 

was  also  applied  to  articlo  ol  penonal  adomtnenl.     Many 

'  '  irelfy,  exquisite  in  workniansbip,  have  been  fc 


nade  of  it  by  the  Greek  ic 


doubtful 


But  a  greater  appLcal 
In  the  4tb  and  5th  ceo 

•peatking)  'a  ti  lomew 

in  the  fine  bronze  head  lound  al  Anticytht 

but  in  the  rtdoasol  figure  of  Zeus  for  t 

made  by  Pheidiaa  the  gold  drapery  was 

with  figurei  and  Bowers.     This  wonderiu 

Bculptor  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  c 

priceless  works  o(  ut  in  enaael  have  be 

(rf  the  pT«ck>ui  metal  upon  which  they 

probability  the  crowning  triumph  of  •  long  aeries  of  au. 

this  material.     Tbe  ait  of  ancient  Rome  lacked  the  inspiratioi 

of  Greece,  being  mainly  confined  to  copying  Greek  forms  anc 

style,  and  in  the  cose  of  enamelling  It  did  not  depart  from  Ibii 

attitude.     "--■'■  '—  ■      ■ 


el— which  {utiitically 
rot  employing  it,— as 
ra  (Cerigolto)ini90), 
le  temple  *t  Olympia 
I  gnrgeouJy  enamelled 
jl  work  by  the  greatest 
ieslroyed,  as  so  many 
n:  doubtless  on  account 
I  in  all 


eaollo 


itiful 


and  the  enamel  work  upon  (bem  w  far  «i  wi 
graceful  design  and  rich  colour.  No  doubt,  wi 
been  tcmajked,  for  the  fact  that  enamelling  w 
i^wn  gold  and  silver,  there  would  still  be  man; 


only  under  the  t 
from  tbe  nide  > 

140)  from  tbe 
»ayi(/c 


irely  borrowed, 


.  d  enamel  as  a  beauliful  maietial.  Wiib  the 
viliiation  the  ait  of  enamEtliot  probably  died 
;vet  been  one  of  those  eaqulaile  arts  which  exist 
nshine  of  an  opulent  luxurious  time  or  sheltered 
nds  of  a  poorer  age  by  the  affluence  of  patrops. 


IS  bard  ai 


g  the< 


oulds,  ll 


le  description  of  the  process  of  cAdnpfciil.  This  has  been 
undentood  (fram  an  interpretation  given  to  a  passage  in  the 
<oiiimentaty  on  it  by  Olearius)  to  refer  to  the  Celts  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  also  goes  to  prove  that  enamelling  was  not 
practised  atthis  day  in  Greece.  We  have  no  British  enamels  10 
show  so  early  as  this,  but  bebnging  to  a  later  period,  from  tbe 
6tb  to  tbe  oth  ccptuiy,  a  number  oE  the  finest  gold  and  bioQce 
omamentSiborse  trappings,  shields,  fibulae  and  ciboria  have  been 
discovered  ol  Celtic  tod  Saxon  make.  The  Saxon  work  has 
nothing  to  show  so  tiqimitely  wrought  as  that  louad  in  Ireland, 
where  one  or  two  pieen  are  to  be  seen  Dow  in  the  DuUin  MuKum, 
notably  tbe  Ardagh  chalice  and  some  gold  btooche*.  In  the 
chalice  tbe  toimel  is  of  a  minute  inUid  chiractei,  and  appeara 
10  have  been  made  fiisl  in  the  form  of  a  mulii-coloot  bead, 
which  was  fused  to  the  surface  of  its  setting,  and  then  polished 
down.  Many  of  the  pieces  seem  to  have  been  made  after  this 
fashion,  which  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  tbe  technical 
knowledge  of  enamelling,  but  it  Is  none  the  less  true  enamelling 
ol  an  elementary  character.  The  shield  at  the  British  Museum 
haa  ta  inlay  of  red  enamel  which 


For  centuries  sucb  >  Gne  opaqtie  nd  hai  lut  been  diatorereil. 

An  example  of  Irish  work  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  10. 

b  to  be  seen  by  the  dose  resemblaace  of  method,  ityle,  design 
tod  cobur.  The  style  and  design  changed  in  coiine  of  time, 
but  tbe  craft  remained.     It  waa  at  Byiantium  that  it  Souiished 

1  this  petiod.is  the 

'  have  beta  brought 

This  raagnlBccnt 


Tbe  finest  work  we  know  of  be 
FiU  il'Oro  at  St  Muk's,  Venice,  b 
from  CODStanlinoplc  to  Venice  ab 
allai-picce  is  in  ileiiiniiii  envnel 
dborium  and  chalice  belonging  to 
collection.     The  design  entirely  tx 


rs  tbe  whob  of  th 


filled  with  sacred  aubjecli  and  foliated  scrolls.  These  are 
engraved  and  enamelled,  and  tbe  metal  bands  of  the  scrolls 
and  figures  are  engraved  and  gilt.  The  characteristic  quality 
of  the  colour  scheme  is  that  It  it  composed  almost  wholly  of 
primaries.  Red,  blue  and  yellow  predominate,  with  a  little 
white  and  black.  Occasionally  the  secondaries,  gieen  and  purple, 
are  used,  but  through  tbe  whole  period  ol  Byianiine  enamelling 
there  i*  a  total  ab>ea«  of  what  (o-day  is  termed  "  subtle  colour- 
ing."   The  imngenMOt  ol  the  eoaineb  is  alta  distinct,  in  tb*t 


frequently  laid  in  side  by  side  wilbout  the  adjoining 
miqgling  or  running  together  whilst  being  melted. 
:ance,  in  a  leaf  pallcm  or  in  the  drapery,  the  dress  may 
It,  heightened  with  turquoise  or  giecn.  Thus  it  Is  interest- 
<l»erve  that  the  artist  employed  the  meul  dividing  lines 
tly  for  the  sake  ol  aesthetic  result,  and  wai  not  much 


lered  by  technical  difficulties.    Th 

was  Ibe  nit  when 

e  enamels  were  used.    11  is  also  w 

orthy  of  remark  (hat 

at  they  are  not  t.e«ly  »>  opaque. 

This  quality,  logelber 

a  dull,  instead  ol  a  highly  polisbed 

the  whob  tone  of  the 

els  is  darker  and  richer.     Many  e 

lamples  ol  Byianiine 

(see  fig.  I.)  are  to  be  Men  in  the 

ublic  and  private  art 

an  principally  upon 

kiaatical  objects,  missal  coven,  cioi 

er^  chalices,  ciboHa 

. .   .  lulaocet 

the  enamels  are  made  in  aepaiate  little  plates  rudely  ftMened 
with  nails,  screws  or  riveia  to  a  metal  or  wooden  fouikdMion. 
Theophilui,  a  monk  of  the  ijth  reniury,  dt*cHbt*  the  practM 
of  enameUing  as  it  was  understood  by  tbe  Byiantlnes  of  hit  lime, 
which  probably  dificred  but  Uttte  fiom  earlier  methods.  The 
detign  and  drawing  of  the  figures  in  Byiantine  enamels  is  nmilir 
to  the  mosaic  and  carving.  The  figures  an  Healed  entirely 
as  decorations,  with  scarcely  ever  tbe  least  semhlance  of  expre^ 
•ion,  although  hen  and  there  an  intention  of  piety  or  sorrow 
I*  to  be  dcKiled  through  the  awkward  postures  in  which  they 
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are  placed.  In  spite  of  this,  the  sense  of  decorative  design,  the 
simplicity  of  conception,  the  strength  of  the  general  character, 
and  the  richness  of  the  colour,  places  this  period  as  one  of  the 
finest  which  the  art  of  enamelling  has  seen,  and  it  leads  us  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  principle  that  the  simplest  methods  in  design 
and  manipulation  attain  a  higher  end  than  those  which  are 
eUborate  and  intricate.  It  might  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
this  style  never  arrived  at  the  degree  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  later  styles.  But  the  refinement  was  often  at  the  expense  of 
higher  qualities. 

The  next  great  appUcation  of  these  kinds  of  enamelling  was 
at  Cologne,  for  there  we  find  not  only  the  renowned  woric  of 
Nicolas  of  Verdun,  the  altar  front  at  Klostemeubeig,  which 
consists  of  fifty  plates  in  ckampUvi  enamel,  but  in  that  Rhenish 
province  there  are  many  shrines  of  magnificent  conception. 
From  here  the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  taken  to  Limoges,  where 
the  greatest  activity  was  displayed,  as  numerous  examples  are 
found  throughout  En^and,  France  and  Spain,  which  no  doubt 
were  made  there  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  6.)  But  no  new  method  or 
distinct  advance  is  to  be  noticed,  during  these  successive  revivals 
at  Byzantium,  Cologne  or  Limoges,  and  it  is  to  early  14th- 
century  Italy  that  we  owe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  develop- 
ments, that  of  the  process  subsequently  called  hasse-taUUt  which 
signifies  a  low-cut  relief  upon  which  transparent  enamel  is  fused. 

In  this  process  enamelling  passed  from  a  decorative  to  a  fine 
art.  For  it  demanded  the  highest  knowledge  of  an  artist  with 
the  consummate  skill  of  both  sculptor  and  cnamelier.  Witness 
the  superb  gold  cup,  called  the  King's  Cup,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  ^ver  cup  at  King's  Lynn.  The  first  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  as  it  is  upon  gold,  but  the  latter, 
like  most  of  the  ancient  enamelling  upon  silver,  has  lost  most 
of  its  enamel.  This  was  due — as  the  present  writer  believes 
after  much  experiment — ^to  the  impurity  of  the  sflver  employed. 
The  King's  Cup  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  enamelling  extant. 
It  consists  of  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  hammered  out  of  pure  gold; 
and  around  the  bowl,  base  and  cover  there  are  bands  of  figures, 
illustrating  the  scenes  frpm  the  life  of  St  Agnes.  The  hands  and 
faces  are  of  pale  jasper,  which  over  the  carved  gold  gives  a 
beautiful  flesh  tone.  The  draperies  are  in  most  resi^endent 
ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  ivory,  black  and  orange.  The  stem 
was  subsequently  altered  by  an  additional  piece  inserted  and 
enamelled  with  Tudor  roses.  It  is  a  work  of  the  13th  century, 
and  belonged  to  Jean,  due  de  Berry,  who  gave  it  to  his  nephew, 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1591.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  VI.  to  James  I., 
who  gave  it  to  Don  Juan  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile.  It  was 
purchased  by  subscription  with  the  aid  of  the  treasury  l<x  the 
British  Museum. 

Other  weU-known  pieces  are  the  silver  horn  in  the  possession 
of  the  marquess  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  crozier  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  New  College,  C>xford.  The  discovery  about  the 
same  time  of  the  process  called  plique-d-jour  forms  another  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  development.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  its  manufacture  and  its  extreme  fragility  there  are  very  few 
examples  left.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  now  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  It  is  in  the  form  of  two 
bands  of  emerald  green  enamel  which  decorate  a  silver  beaker. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  little  stained  glass  windows,  the  doisons 
forming  (as  it  were)  the  leads.  These  fine  doisons  and  shapes 
are  most  correct  in  form,  and  the  whole  piece  shows  a  perfection 
of  craftsmanship  rarely  equalled. 

The  end  of  the  isth  century  saw  a  development  in  enamelling 
which  was  not  only  remarkable,  but  revolutionary  in  its  method. 
For  until  then  the  whole  theory  of  enamelling  had  been  that  it 
relied  upon  the  endosing  edges  of  the  metal  or  the  doison  to 
hold  it  to  the  metal  ground  and  in  part  to  preserve  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  pattern,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  setting  holds  a  stone 
or  a  jewel.  All  the  enamel  before  this  date  had  been  sunk  into 
cells  or  doisons.  Two  discoveries  were  made;  fint,  that 
enamels  could  be  made  which  require  no  endosing  ribbon  of 
metal,  but  that  merdy  the  enamd  should  be  fused  on  both  sides 
of  the  metal  object ;  secondly,  that  after  an  enamd  had  been  fused 


to  a  surface  of  metal,  another  coold  be  superimposed  and  fosed 
to  the  firat  layer  without  any  danger  of  separation  from  each 
or  from  the  metal  ground.  It  is  true  that  such  processes  had 
been  ^nqdoyed  upon  glass  on  which  enamd  had  been  applied, 
as  well  as  upon  pottery;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  knowledge  of  both  enamelUng  upon  metal  and  upon  glass 
or  pottery  that  the  discovery  was  made. 

In  most  of  these  enamd  paintings  the  subject  was  laid  on 
with  a  white  enamd  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  white  wmm 
modulated;  so  that  pownsing  a  slight  degree  (tf  translucency, 
it  was  grey  in  the  thin  parts  and  white  in  the  thick.  Thus  was 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  li^t  and  shade.  This  gave  the 
process  called  grisaiUe,  But  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  this  wto  practised  alone,  and  then  the  modd- 
ling  of  the  figures  and  draperies  became  very  daborate.  At 
first  it  was  only  done  in  a  sli^t  degree,  just  suffidently  to  give 
expression  and  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  form.  For  the 
enamellers  were  thinking  of  a  plate  upon  which  to  put  their 
wonderful  odours,  and  not  only  of  form.  Tlie  painting  in 
white  was  therdore  invariably  coloured  with  enamels.  Probably 
the  earliest  painter  in  enamd  was  Nardon  Pfoicaud,  many  of 
whose  works  (oat  of  them,  dated  1503,  is  in  the  Quny  Museum) 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care.  He  had  many  foUo^ers, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Leonard  Limodn  (».e.  of 
Limoges).  He  excelled  in  portraiture.  Examples  of  his  work 
(between  1532  and  1574)  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger 
public  and  private  collections.  Leonard  Limosin  and  his 
Limoges  contemporaries  were  very  laigdy  addicted  to  the 
emplo3rment  of  foil,  which  became  too  largely  Used,  thus  spoiling 
thdr  otherwise  fine  serious  work. 

The  family  of  Jean  Ptnicaud,  Jean  Court  de  Vigier,  Pierre 
Rajnnond  and  Pierre  Courteys  were  all  great  names  of  artists 
who  excelled  in  the  grisaiUe  process.  CrisoUU  is  similar  to 
pdU-sur-pdU  in  pottery,  and  depends  for  its  attractive  quality 
entirely  upon  form  and  composition.  No  comparison  should 
be  made  with  enamels  in  colour,  for  they  occupy  a  different 
category— similar  to  cameo. 

The  casket  shown  in  Plate  11.  fig.  9  is  by  Jean  P^nicaud. 
It  Js  a  fine  example  of  the  enamelling  in  this  style,  very  beautiful 
in  colour.  The  hands  and  faces  are  in  (^>aque  white  enamd; 
the  draperies,  garlands  and  flowers  are  in  transparent  green, 
turquoise  blue,  purple  and  cobalt  over  foQ.  The  background 
is  in  transparent  violet  over  white  enamd  ground,  which  is 
senU  with  gold  stars.  The  draperies  are  also  heightened  with 
gold. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  of  brilliant  craft  is  the 
missal  cover  (Plate  I.  fig.  5)  at  the  South  l^ensington  Museum, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Heiuietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  L 
The  subjects  are  the  "  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  "  and  the 
"  Fountain  of  Youth."  It  is  about  4  in.  by  7  when  opened 
out.  The  enamel  is  encrusted  upon  the  figures,  ornament  and 
flowers  which  are  beaten  up  in  pure  gold  into  high  rdid.  The 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  skill  of  handling,  and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  the  enameb,  which  are  as  brilliant  to-day  as  on  the 
day  they  were  made,  tt^ther  form  one  of  the  unique  spedmens 
of  art  craftsmanship  of  the  world.  To  the  subdued  taste  of 
to-day,  however,  the  effect  is  tawdry.  The  conceptioa  and 
design  are  also  alike  unworthy  of  the  execution. 

Since  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  dvilizations,  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  luxurious  developments  followed  t^  lapses 
into  the  dedine  and  death  of  the  art  of  enamelling  upon  metab. 
In  each  revival  there  has  been  something  added  to  that  which 
was  known  and  practised  before.  The  last  revival  took  place 
five  hundred  years  ago,  accompanying  the  rebirth  of  leaning 
and  the  arts;  but  after  flourishing  for  over  a  century,  the  art 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  remained  so  until  tht  recent 
revival  and  further  development.  The  devdopment  consists, 
first,  in  the  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes, 
following  upon  the  great  advances  which  sdence  has  made; 
and  secondly,  in  a  finer  and  more  subtly  artistic  treatment  of 
them.  The  advance  in  technical  knowledge  comprises  greater 
fadlity  and  perf eaion  in  the  produaion  of  the  substance  enamel 
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Fig.  4.— Chinese  Cloisonne  BowL 


Fig.  3. — Graeco-Bactrian  Gold  Amulet,  showing  the  g 
strip  for  setting  stones,  nhich  excmplities  the  man 
ia  which  the  cloisons  are  soidered  for  cloisobnf. 


Fig.  5.— Missal  Cover,  encrusted  Enamel. 
{French,  17th  century.     Debased  style.) 


Fig.  6. —  Bos  in  Copper  Partly  Enamelled  in  Opaque  Fig.  7. — Prayer-Book  Cover  in  Enamel  and  Silver 

Enamels  Champlcv6  with  Coals  of  Arms.     {13th  Gill,  set  with  Rubies  and  Emeralds,  by  Alexander 

century,  English  or  German.     South  Kensington  Fisher.     (Size,  closed,  ^kj  in.) 
Museum.) 
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Subject:  The  Garden  of  the  Soul  by 


Fig.     lo.— Celtic    Champlev* 
Enamelled  Croiier. 
Rg.  p.— Painted  Enamel  Casket  by  Jean  P*T<ira.u1     fifith  century.)  (Irish,  9th  century.) 
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mnd  its  tubseqnent  application  to  metal  surfaces;  more  intimate 
knovledge  of  metab  and  their  alloys  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
Steater  case  in  obtaining  them  from  the  metalliferous  ores  and 
reducing  them  to  suitable  dimensions  and  surfaces.  For  instance, 
it  is  now  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  perfectly  pure'  copper  by 
means  of  electricity.  Again,  formerly  a  flat  dieet  of  metal  was 
obtained  by  hammering,  which  involved  an  infinite  amount 
of  hard  labour,  whereas  it  is  accomplished  to-day  with  ease  by 
means  of  flatting  and  rolling  miUs:  ix.  after  the  metal  has  been 
obtain«l  from  the  ore  in  the  form  of  an  ingot,  it  is  stretched 
dually  to  any  degree  of  thinness  by  steel  rollers.  Further, 
the  furnaces  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  gas  and  dectridty  as  the  heating  power,  instead  of  the  wood 
or  charcoal  employ«l. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  enamel  a  much  greater 
advance  has  been  made,  for  whereas  the  colours,  and  conse- 
quently the  schemes  of  colour,  were  extremely  limited,  we  now 
possess  an  infinite  gradation  in  the  colours,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
parency and  opacity,  the  hardness  and  softness  of  enamels. 
There  are  only  two  colours  which  cannot  yet  be  obtained; 
these  are  opaque  vermilion  and  lemon  yellow  in  a  vitrified 
state.  Biany  of  the  colours  we  now  employ  were  not  known  by 
enamellers  such  as  Leonard  Limosin.  Our  enamels  are  also 
perfect  in  purity,  brilliancy  and  durability,  qualities  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  parts 
composing  an  enamel  and  their  complete  combination.  It  is  this 
complete  combthation,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  de- 
structible matter,  which  gives  the  enamel  its  lasting  quality. 

The  base  of  enamel  is  a  clear,  colourless,  transparent  vitreous 
compound  called  flux,  which  is  composed  of  silica,  minium  and 
potash.  This  flux  or  base — termed  fondant  in  France — ^is 
coloured  by  the  addition  of  oxides  of  metals  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  wUch  stain  the  flux  throughout  its  mass.  Enamels 
axe  either  hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  silica 
to  the  other  parts  in  its  composition.  They  are  termed  hard 
when  the  temperature  required  to  fuse  them  is  very  high.  The 
harder  the  enamel  the  less  liable  is  it  to  be  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies,  which  in  soft  enameb  produce  a  decomposition 
of  the  surface  first  and  ultimately  of  the  whole  enamel  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  use  hard  enamels  in  all  cases.  This 
involves  the  employment  of  pure — or  almost  pure — metab  for 
the  plates,  which  are  in  most  respects  the  best  to  receive  and 
retain  the  enamel  For  if  there  is  an  excess  of  alloy,  either  the 
metal  will  possibly  melt  before  the  enamel  is  fused  or  afterwards 
they  will  jMrt  company.  To  the  inferior  quality  of  old  silver 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the  enamel  has 
flown  off  it;  if  it  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  it  will  scale 
off  in  time.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  metals  should  be  pure 
and  the  enamels  hard.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  enamels 
ooQ^Msed  of  a  great  amount  of  soda  or  potash,  as  compared 
with  those  wherein  red  lead  is  in  greater  proportion,  are  more 
liable  to  crack  and  have  less  cohesiotf  to  the  metals.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  silver  as  a  base,  although  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  a 
higher  and  more  brilliant  white  light  than  any  other  metal. 
Fine  gold  and  pure  copper  as  thin  as  possible  are  the  best  melals 
upon  which  to  enamel.  If  silver  b  to  be  used,  it  should  be  fine 
lUver,  treated  in  the  methods  called  ckampUvi  and  chiscttni. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  substance  enamel  depends  upon  the 
perfect  combination  and  proportion  of  its  component  parts. 
The  intinuicy  of  the  combination  depends  upon  an  equal  tem- 
perature being  maintained  throughout  its  fusion  in  the  crucible. 
For  this  purpose  it  b  better  to  obtain  a  flux  which  has  been 
already  fused  and  most  carefully  prepared,  and  afterwards  to 
add  the  colouring  oxides,  which  stain  it  dark  or  light  according 
to  the  amount  of  oxide  introduced.  Many  of  the  enameb  are 
changed  in  colour  by  the  difference  of  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
composing  the  flux,  rather  than  by  the  change  of  the  oxides. 
Far  instance,  turquoise  blue  b  obtained  from  the  black  oxide 
of  conxr  by  using  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  soSia,  and  a  jrdtow  green  from  the  same  oxide  by  increasing 
the  proportionate  amount  of  the  red  lead.  AU  transparent 
CBameb  are  made  opaque  by  the  addition  of  calx,  whicii  b  a 


mixture  of  tin  and  lead  calcined.  White  enamel  b  made  by  the 
addition  of  stannic  and  arsenious  acids  to  the  flux.  The  amount 
of  add  regubtes  the  density  or  opadty  of  the  enameL 

To  duddate  the  development  whic^  has  occurred,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  some  of  the  processes.  After  the  enamd 
has  been  procured  in  the  lump,  the  next  stage  in  the  process, 
common  to  aU  methods  of  enamelling,  b  to  pulverize  it.  To  do 
thb  properiy  the  enamd  must  first  be  pkced  in  an  agate  mortar 
and  covered  with  water;  next,  with  a  wooden  mallet  a  number 
of  sharp  blows  must  be  given  to  a  pestle  hdd  vertically  over  the 
enamd,  to  break  it;  then  holding  the  mortar  firmly  in  the  Idt, 
hand,  the  pestle  must  be  rotated  with  the  right,  with  as  much 
pressure  as  possible  on  the  enamel,  grinding  it  tmtU  the  particles 
are  reduced  to  a  fine  grain.  The  powder  b  then  subjected  to  a 
series  of  washings  in  dbtilled  water,  until  all  the  floury  particles 
are  removed.  After  thb  the  metal  b  deaned  by  immersion  in 
add  and  water.  For  copper,  nitric  add  b  used;  for  silver, 
sulphuric,  and  for  gold  hydrochloric  add.  All  trace  of  add  b 
then  removed,  first  by  scratching  with  a  brush  and  water,  and. 
finally  by  drying  in  warm  oak  sawdust.  After  thb  the  pulverized 
enamd  b  carefully  and  evenly  spread  over  those  parts  of  the 
metal  designed  to  recdve  it,  in  suffident  thickness  just  to  cover 
themandnonKwe.  The  piece  b  then  dried  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
and  when  dry  b  placed  gently  on  a  fire-day  or  iron  plancke,  and 
introduced  carefully  into  the  muffle  of  the  furnace,  which  is 
heated  to  a  bright  pale  red.  It  b  now  attentivdy  watched  until 
the  enamd  shines  idl  over,  when  it  b  withdrawn  from  the  furnace. 
The  firing  of  enamel,  unlike  that  of  gbss  or  pottery,  takes  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  in  nearly  all  processes  no  annealing  b  required. 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  of  enamelling:  ckampUvi, 
dcisonnif  basse-taiiU,  pUque-d-jovr,  pamkd  enamd,  encnated, 
and  mimainre-painUd.  These  processes  were  known  at  successive 
periods  of  andent  art  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
To-day  they  are  known  in  thdr  entirety.  Each  has  been  largely 
developed  and  improved.  No  new  method  has  been  discovered, 
although  variations  have  been  introduced  into  all.  The  most 
important  are  those  connected  with  painted  enamels,  encrusted 
enameb  and  pUqye-d-jour, 

CkampUvi  enawuUint  b  done  by  cutting  away  trou|^  or  cdb 
in  the  plate,  leaving  a  metal  line  raised  between  them,  which 
forms  the  outline  of  the  design.  In  these  celb  the  pulverised 
enamel  b  laid  and  then  fused;  afterwards  it  b  filed  with  a 
corundum  file,  then  smoothed  with  a  pumice  stone  and  polished 
by  means  of  crocus  powder  and  rouge.  An  example  b  shown 
in  Plate  II.  fig.  8. 

In  doisonni  enamd,  upon  a  metal  pbte  or  shape,  thin  metal 
strips  are  bent  to  the  outline  of  the  pattern,  then  fixed  by  silver 
solder  or  by  the  enamel  itself.  These  strips  form  a  raised  outline, 
giving  cdb  as  in  the  case  of  duimpUvi.  The  rest  of  the  process 
b  identical  with  that  of  ckampleui  enamelling.  An  example  b 
shown  in  Plate  I.  fig.  4. 

The  basse-taiUe  process  b  also  a  combinati<»  of  metal  work 
in  the  form  of  engraving,  carving  and  enamelling.  The  metal, 
either  silver  or  gold,  b  engraved  with  a  design,  and  then  carved 
into  a  bas-relief  (below  the  general  surface  of  the  metal  like  an 
Egyptian  bas-relieO  so  that  when  the  enamel  b  fused  it  b  levd 
with  the  uncarved  parts  of  the  design  enamd,  and  the  design 
shows  through  the  transparent  enameL 

Painted  enamds  are  different  from  any  of  these  processes  both 
in  method  and  in  resulL  The  metal  in  thbcase  bdther  copper, 
silver  or  gold,  but  usually  copper.  It  b  cut  with  shears  into  a 
plate  of  the  size  required,  and  slightly  domed  with  a  burnisher 
or  hammer,  after  which  it  b  cleaned  by  add  and  water.  Then 
the  enamd  b  laid  equally  over  the  whole  surface  both  back  and 
front,  and  afterwards  "  fired."  The  first  coat  of  enamel  being 
fixed,  the  design  is  carried  out,  first  by  laying  it  in  white  enamd 
or  any  other  which  b  opaque  and  most  advantageous  for  sub- 
sequent coloration. 

In  the  case  of  a  grisaille  painted  enamd  the  white  b  mixed  with 
water  or  turpentine,  or  spike  oil  of  bvender,  or  essential  oil  of 
petroleum  (according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist)  and  the  white  b 
painted  thickly  in  the  light  parts  and  thinly  in  the  grey  onc^ 
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■hereby  i  lUght  ttoe  ol  relief  li  oblilncd  tnd  •  gntt  degree  of 

In  coltiatd  painttd  rnamdi  ihe  while  Is  coloured  by  (niupire 
enameli  ipreid  over  Ihe  pilailU  Uvttmenl,  pIiU  oI  nhich  wli< 
6ied  are  heightened  by  louches  of  gold,  usually  paiuted  in  lin< 
Other  pirti  emu  be  mmdc  more  brilliant  by  tbe  use  of  foil,  ov 
which  the  truupueni  enamels  are  placed  and  then  fired.  / 
tiainple  ii  shown  in  Plate  I.  Eg.  ;. 

Enamel*  by  the  pftgw-d-jgiir  method  might  be  best  describi 


subj«( 


wnier's  study  and  uperimeot  lor  Mvtiai  years,  wbicb  he  hu 
lately  brought  to  fruilwn.    The  Gnl  Is  an  inlay  of  tr 
enaincli  similai  to  piique-d-jimr  without  doisons  to  i 
colours.    For  U  enameis  do  not  nin  together  whilst  in 

there  should  be  no  necessity  for  it  in  this  process.    ' 

Is  a  dear  transparent  subject  in  colour.  The  othc 
consists  of  a  ndourtd  enaratl  relief.  It  resembles 
Robbla  relief,  with  thi>  important  diflerencc.  that  i 
of  the  enamel  by  its  nature  penncatet  the  whole  depth  of  ibe 
relici,  whereas  in  the  della  Rohbia  ware  it  Is  only  on  (he  surface 
It  also  has  a  fresco  surface,  instead  of  one  highly  glazed.  Tbi 
quality  of  the  enamel  i]  as  rare  and  unlike  anything  else  a*  it  r. 
beaulifuL  It  b  In  point  of  fact  the  only  (siaured  sculpture  ir 
which  the  whole  of  it)  parti  are  one  solid  bomogencou*  mass 
and  through  which  the  colour  is  one  with  the  lubsiance  and  i: 
not  applied.  The  process  consists  of  the  shapes  of  (he  variou: 
parts  of  the  relief  being  selected  for  the  difletent  enamels,  anc 
Ibese  enamels  melted  together,  in  the  mould  of  the  relief,  whict 
Is  finished  with  lapidary's  tools. 

Uiniaiiae  tnamd  painlint  is  not  true  enamelling,  for  afiei 
the  white  enamel  is  fired  upon  the  gold  plate,  the  colours  user 
an  not  vitreous  coinpotiad*— not  enamels  In  fact—as  is  the  casi 
In  any  other  form  of  metal  enamelluig;  but  they  are  either  raw 
osidcs  or  other  forms  of  metil,  with  ■  liltlg  Qua  added, 
combined.  Tboe  colouti  an  painted  on  the  white  enamel, 
afterwards  made  to  adhere  to  tbe  surface  by  partially  fi  _ 
the  enamel,  which  when  In  a  state  of  partial  fusion  become* 
viscous. 

Thene  are  many  of  tfaeie  so-called  eiuunds  (o-day,  which  an 
much  easier  of  acconplishmcnt  than  the  true  enamel,  but  Ihej 
possess  none  of  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  latter.  It  is  most 
apparent  when  parts  of  a  work  are  trtie  enamels  and  paria  an 
done  in  the  manner  described  above.  These  enamel  paintingi 
OIS  enamel  arc  afterwards  coated  over  with  a  transparent  flux, 
which  gives  them  a  surface  of  enameL    Many  an  done  In  thu 

AH  these  method* 'wen  u*ed  formerly,  befon  the  present 
revival;  but  they  were  not  *o  completely  understood  or  carried 
so  far  a*  they  are  to-day.  Norwen  the  whole  method*  practised 
by  any  anist  as  they  are  now.  The  greatest  advance  ha*  been 
in  painted  enamel*.    This  process  requires  that  both  sides  of  the 


plate  i 


Iheyr. 


made  convex  on  the  top, 
:h  Ihe  plaHckt  on  which  it  n 
it*  edge*  throughout.  The 
bombi,  the  prindpal 


,t  the  te 


lel;  for 

t  the  concave  side  ooe* 
lupporled  for  firing,  but 

le  being  that  in  the  firing 


flat  thin  plate  would  do. 

to  both  sides  is  not  so  liable  to  crack  oi 

firings.    This  is  most  important,  for  oti 

is  placed  on  afterwards  would  be  a  ne 

manner  of  firing  has  also  to  do  with 

■1  Ibe  preliminary  care  and  mechi 

■  plate  I*  prepared.     Nearly  all  lb 

cracked  in  (he  white  if  minutely  eiamined.    To  ot 

teOowing  point*  must  be  obseivtd;  The  plate  i 

excellent  quslity  of  metal,  equal  in  ihlckots*  tt 

perfectly  Rgular  in  shape.    It  muat  be  arched  equally  from  ec 


>t  be  of  a 


to  end.  The  fint  coat  o(  enunel  moil  be  of  a  perfectly  rtcnlar 
equal  thickness  on  both  side*,  entirely  (oveiing  the  plate.  What- 
ever the  medium  employed  In  painting  the  white  on  to  the 
enamel,  it  mutt  be  completely  evaporated  before  the  plate  is 
placed  in  tbe  furnace.  The  furnace  must  be  healed  to  a  bright 
red  heal,  and  the  flanikt  must  be  red-hot  before  being  taken 

to  tbe  lurnace  and  the  muffle  door  shut  tight  so  a*  to  allow  no 
draught  ol  cool  air  to  enter  it.  Then  a*  soon  as  it  has  begun  to 
fuse,  which  if  a  small  piece,  it  would  do  in  a  minute  or  to.  tbe 
muffle  door  is  slightly  opened  to  aflord  a  view  of  it.  At  toon  as 
it  shine*  all  over  its  surface,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  muffle. 

Tbe  melbod  of  laying  a  white  upon  Ibe  enamel  gtound  it  a 
mailer  of  individual  taite,  so  far  as  tbe  medium  is  con  "  ' 
By  some,  pun  distilled  water  is  preferred  to  any  othei 
for  miiing  the  enamel.  Otherwise,  turpentine  and  the 
ol  tuipcniine,  a*  well  as  sjMlie  oil  of  lavender.  The  oil  i 
lakes  longer  to  dry,  and  thus  gives  ■  greater  chance  Cor 
ling  into  fine  shades  than  the  water.  But  it  ha*  *evera 
backs.    Firstly,  there  b  the  difficulty  of  drying  tbe  oil 
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Pliqiu-i-jmir  enamelling  is 

done  in  the  tarn 

e  way  as  deitnnl 

enamelling,  except  that  the 

wire*  or  strips  of  metal  which 

enclose  the  enamel  are  not  soldered  to  the  m 
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Then  these  an  a 

imply  placed  upon 
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b  easily  reotoved.  For  small  piece*  ol  pUftn-d-JMir  there  is  no 
nccettily  to  apply  any  metallic  base,  as  the  panicles  of  enamel 
quickly  luse,  become  viscous,  and  when  drawn  out  set  quite 
Neilher  is  there  any  need  for  annealing,  as  would  be  tbe 


In  Urger  work.    1 


unple,se 


ireially  (here  baa  lately  been  an  activity  In  eoamcl* 
such  as  has  never  before  occurred.  Thb  has  been  the  case 
throughout  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  America 
In  London  there  has  b«En  a  demand  for  a  cheap  form  of  gaudy 
coloured  enamel,  fused  Into  sunk  space*  of  metal  obtained  by 
stamping  with  a  steel  die;  Ihi*  has  been  applied  lo  until  object* 
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of  cheap  Jewelry,  in  the  form  of  brooches,  bracelets  and  the  like. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  demand  for  enamel  watch-cases  and 
small  pendants,  done  mainly  by  hand,  of  a  better  class  of  work. 
Many  of  these  have  been  produced  in  Birmingham,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London.  In  Paris  copies  of  pictures  in  black  and 
white  enamel,  with  a  little  gold  paint  in  the  draperies  and 
background,  have  been  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities 
and  sometimes  of  great  dimensions.  Another  curious  demand, 
followed  by  as  astonishing  a  production,  is  that  of  the  imitations 
(a  harder  name  for  which  is  "  forgeries  ")  of  old  enamels,  made 
with  much  skill,  giving  all  the  technical  excellence  of  the  originals, 
even  to  the  cracks  and  scratches  incidental  to  age.  These  are 
duly  signed,  and  will  deceive  the  most  expert.  They  are  copies 
of  enamels  by  Nardon  and  Jean  P^nlcaud,  Leonard  Limosin, 
Pierre  Raymond,  Courtois  and  others.  The  same  artificers 
also  produce  copies  of  old  Chinese  cloisonni  and  ckam^evi 
enamels,  as  well  as  old  Battersea  enamel  snufl-boxes,  patch- 
boxes,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  enamelling  formerly  practised. 
It  is  advisable  for  the  collector  never  to  purchase  any  piece  of 
enamelling  as  the  work  of  an  old  master  without  having  a 
pedigree  extending  at  least  over  forty  years.  From  Japjin 
there  has  been  a  continuous  flow  of  cloisonni  enamelled  vases, 
boxes  and  plates,  either  entirely  covered  with  enamel  or  applied 
in  parts.  Compared  with  this  enormous  output,  only  a  few 
small  pieces  of  jewelry  have  come  from  Jaipur  and  other  towns 
in  India.  There  has  also  been  a  great  quantity  of  pUqtu-A-jour 
enamelling  manufactured  In  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
And  fiinally,  it  has  been  used  in  an  unprecedented  manner  in 
large  pieces  upon  iron  and  cc^per  for  purposes  of  advertisement. 
Amongst  the  chief  workers  in  the  modern  revival  of  this  art 
are  Claudius  Popelin,  Alfred  Meyer,  Paul  Grandhomme,  Femand 
Thesmar,  Hubert  von  Herkomer  and  Alexander  Fisher.  The 
work  of  Claudius  Popelin  is  characterized  by  good  technical 
skill,  correctness,  and  a  careful  copying  of  the  work  of  the  old 
masters.  Consequently  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of  invention  and 
individuality.  His  wo^  was  devoted  to  the  rendering  of  mytho- 
logical subjects  and  fanciful  portraits  of  historical  people. 
Alfred  Meyer  and  Grandhomme  are  both  accomplished  and 
careful  enamellers;  the  former  is  a  painter  enameUer  and  the 
author  of  a  book  dealing  technically  with  enamelling.  Grand- 
homme paints  mythological  subjects  and  portraits  in  a  very 
tender  manner,  with  considerably  more  artistic  feeling  than 
dther  Meyer  or  Popelin.  There  is  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  the 
Luxemburg  Museum.  Femand  Thesmar  is  the  great  reviver 
of  ^ique-d-jovr  enamelling  in  France.  Specimens  of  his  work 
are  possessed  by  the  art  museums  throughout  Europe,  and  one 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  They 
are  principally  valued  on  account  of  their  perfect  technical 
achievement.  Lucicn  Falize  was  an  employer  of  artists  and 
craftsmen,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  production  of 
qpedmens  of  basse-taille  enamel  upon  silver  and  gold,  as  well 
as  for  a  book  reviewing  the  revival  of  the  art  in  France,  bearing 
particularly  on  the  work  of  Claudius  Popelin.  Until  within 
recent  years  there  was  a  dear  division  between  the  art  and  the 
crafts  in  the  system  of  producing  art  objects.  The  artist  was  one 
person  and  the  workman  another.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
that  the  artist  must  also  be  the  craftsman,  especially  in  the 
higher  branches  of  enamelling.  M.  Falize  initiated  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gold  cup  which  was  enamelled  in  the  basse-toUle  manner. 
The  band  of  figures  was  designed  by  Olivier  Merson,  the  painter, 
and  carved  by  a  metal  carver  and  enamelled  by  an  enameller, 
both  able  craftsmen  employed  by  M.  Falize.  Other  pieces  of 
enamelling  in  ckampleU  and  cloisonni  were  also  produced  under 
his  supervision  and  on  this  system;  therefore  lacking  the  one 
quality  which  would  make  them  complete  as  an  expression  of 
artistic  emotion  by  the  artist's  own  hands.  M.  Rent  Lalique 
is  among  the  jewellers  who  have  applied  enamelling  to  their 
work  in  a  peculiarly  technically  perfect  manner.  In  England, 
Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer  has  produced  painted  enamels 
of  considerable  dimensions,  aiming  at  the  execution  of  pictures 
in  enamel,  such  as  have  been  generally  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  the  province  of  oil  or  water-colour  painting.  Among  numerous 


works  is  a  large  shield,  into  which  plaques  of  enamel  are  inserted, 

as  well  as  several  portraits,  one  of  which,  made  in  several  pieces, 

is  6  ft.  high — a  portrait  of  the  emperor  William  IL  of  Germany. 

The  present  writer  rediscovered  the  making  of  many  enamels, 

the  secrets  of  which  had  been  jealously  guarded.    He  has  worked 

in  all  these  processes,  developing  them  from  the  art  side,  and 

helping  to  make  enamelling  not  only  a  decorative  adjunct  to 

metal-work,  but  raising  it  to  a  fine  art.    His  work  may  be  seen 

in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Bnmels  Museum. 

Others  who  have  been  enamelling  with  success  in  various 

branches,  and  who  have  shown  individuaUty  in  their  work, 

are  Mr  John  Eyre,  Mrs  Nelson  Dawson,  Miss  Hart. 

LiTBRATUKB. — ^Among  older  hooka  on  enamelling,  apart  from  the 
works  of  Ncri  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  are  J. -P.  Ferrand,  VArt 
du  feuf  on  do  peindrt  en  hnail  (1721):  Labarte,  Reeherckes  sur  la 
peinture  en  hnail  (Pariaj  1856):  Marquis  de  Laborde,  Notice  des 
hnaux  dn  Lomre  (Pans,  1852);  Reboulleau,  Notaean  mantul 
compUt  de  la  peinture  en  verre,  sur  Porcelaine  et  sur  hnail  (ed.  by 
Magnier,  Parts,  1866);  Claudius  Popelin.  L* Email  des  peintres 
(Paris,  1866);  Emit  Molinier,  Dictionnaire  des  tmaiUeurs  (i88s). 
Among  useful  recent  books  are  H.  Cunynghame's  Art  of  Enamelltng 
on  Metals  (1906);  L.  Falize,  Claudius  Popdin  et  la  renaissance 
des  hnaux  peints\  L.  Dalpayrat,  Limoges  Enamels;  Alexander 
Fisher.  The  Art  of  EnameUtng  upon  Metal  (1906,  "  The  Studio," 
London).  *    '^  '  "^         (A.  Fi.*). 

ENCAENIA,  a  festival  commemorating  a  dedication,  in 
Greek  rd  iyKolvia  (xoii^,  new),  particularly  used  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  (see  Dedication). 
The  term  is  also  used  at  the  university  of  Oxford  of  the  annual 
Commemoration,  held  in  June,  of  founders  and  benefactors 
(see  Oxtosd) 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  The  name  encaustic  (from  the  Greek 
for  "  burnt  in  ")  is  applied  to  paintings  executed  with  vehicles 
in  which  wax  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The  term  was  appropriately 
applied  to  the  andent  methods  of  painting  in  wax,  because  these 
required  heat  to  effect  them.  Wax  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
painting  without  heat  being  requisite;  nevertheless  the  andent 
term  encaustic  has  been  retained,  and  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  methods  of  painting  in  wax.  The  durability  of  wax,  and 
its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  were  wdl 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  the  protection  of  their 
sculptures.  As  a  vehicle  for  painting  it  was  commonly  employed 
by  them  and  by  the  Romans  and  Egyptians;  but  in  recent  times 
it  has  met  with  only  a  limited  application.  Of  modem  encaustic 
paintings  those  by  Schnorr  in  the  Residenz  at  Munich  are  the 
most  important.  Modem  paintings  in  wax,  in  their  chromatic 
range  and  in  their  general  effect,  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
those  executed  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Wax  painting  is  not  so  easy 
as  oil,  but  presents  fewer  technical  difficulties  than  fresco. 

Andent  authors  often  make  mention  of  encaustic,  which,  if 
it  had  been  described  by  the  word  inurere,  to  bum  in,  one  might 
have  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  enamel  painting.  But 
the  expressions  "incausto  pingere,'**  '*pictura  encaustics," 
**  ceris  pingere,"  "  pictura  inurere,"  used  by  Pliny  and  other 
andent  writers,  make  it  clear  that  some  other  species  of  painting 
Is  meant.  Pliny  distinguishes  three  species  of  encaustic  painting. 
In  the  first  they  used  a  stylus,  and  painted  either  on  Ivory  or  on 
polished  wood,  previously  saturated  with  some  certain  colour; 
the  point  of  the  stylus  or  stigma  served  for  this  operation,  and  its 
broad  or  blade  end  cleared  off  the  small  filaments  which  arose 
from  the  outlines  made  by  the  stylus  in  the  wax  preparation. 
In  the  second  method  it  appears  that  the  wax  colours,  being 
prepared  beforehand,  and  formed  into  small  cylinders  for  use, 
were  smoothly  spread  by  the  spatula  after  the  outlines  were 
determined,  and  thus  the  picture  was  proceeded  with  and 
finished.  By  the  side  of  the  painter  stood  a  brazier  which  was 
used  to  heat  the  spatula  and  probably  the  prepared  colours. 
This  is  the  method  which  was  probably  used  by  the  painters  who 
decorated  the  houses  of  Herculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  as  artists 
practising  this  method  of  painting  are  depicted  in  the  decorations. 
The  third  method  was  by  painting  by  a  brush  dipped  into  wax 
liquefied  by  heat;  the  colours  so  applied  attained  considefable 
hardness,  and  could  not  be  damaged  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  by  the  effects  of  sea-water.    It  was  thus  that  ships  werr 
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decorated;  and  this  kind  of  encaustic  was  therefore  styled 
"  ship-painting." 

About  the  year  1749  Count  Caylusand  J.  J.  Bachelier,  apainter, 
made  some  experiments  in  encaustic  painting,  and  the  count 
undertook  .to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Pliny,  supposed  to 
be  the  following  (xxxv.  39) : — "  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere 
quis  primus  excogitaverit  non  constat.  Quidam  Aristidis 
inventum  putant,  postea  consummatum  a  Praxitele;  sed 
allquanto  vetustiores  encausticae  picturae  cxstitere,  ut  Polygnoti 
et  Nicanoris  et  Arcesilai  Pariorum.  Lysippus  quoque  Aeginae 
picturae  suae  inscripsit  MxavaiPt  qudd  profecto  non  fecisset 
nisi  encaustics  inventa."  There  are  other  passages  in  Pliny 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  in  one  of  which  (xxi.  49)  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  preparation  of "  Punica  cera."  The  nature  of  this 
Pimic  wax,  which  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  ancient 
painting  in  encaustic,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  The 
chevalier  Lorgna,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  a  small  but 
valuable  tract,  asserts  that  the  nitron  which  Pliny  mentions  is 
not  the  nitre  of  the  moderns,  but  the  natron  of  the  ancients,  viz. 
the  native  salt  which  is  found  crystallheed  in  Egypt  and  other 
hot  countries  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt  water.  This 
substance  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  Pliny,  used  in  pre- 
paring their  wax,  and  hence  the  name  Punic  seems  to  be  derived. 
Loigna  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  salt,  using  from 
three  to  twenty  parts  of  white  melted  wax  with  one  of  natron. 
He  held  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  it 
gently  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  the  mass  assumed  the  con- 
sistency of  butter  and  the  colour  of  milk.  He  then  removed 
it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  the  shade  in  the  open  air  to  harden. 
The  wax  being  cooled  liquefied  in  water,  and  a  milky  emulsion 
resulted  from  it  like  that  which  could  be  made  wiUi  the  best 
Venetian  soap. 

Experiments,  it  is  said,  were  made  with  this  wax  in  painting 
in  encaustic  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  Giovanni  Battista 
Gasola  by  the  Italian  painter  Antonio  Paccheri,  who  dissolved  the 
Punic  wax  when  it  was  not  so  much  hardened  as  to  require  to 
be  "igni  resoluta,"  as  expressed  by  Pliny,  with  pure  water 
slightly  infused  with  gum-arabic,  instead  of  sarcocoUa,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  He  afterwards  mixed  the  colours  with  this 
wax  so  liquefied  as  he  would  have  done  with  oil,  and  proceeded 
to  paint  in  the  same  manner;  nor  were  the  colours  seen  to  run  or 
alter  in  the  least;  and  the  mixture  was  so  flexible  that  the  pencil 
ran  smoother  than  it  would  have  done  with  oil.  The  painting 
being  dry,  he  treated  it  with  caustic,  and  rubbed  it  with  linen 
cloths,  by  which  the  colours  acquired  peculiar  vivacity  and 
brightness. 

About  the  year  1755  further  experiments  were  made  by  Count 
Caylus  and  several  French  artists.  One  method  was  to  melt 
wax  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  vehicle  for  the  colours.  It  is 
well  known  that  wax  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit  and  used  as  a 
medium,  but  it  dries  too  quickly  to  allow  of  perfect  blending, 
and  would  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  be  prejudicial  to 
the  artist's  health.  Another  method  suggested  about  this  time, 
and  one  which  seems  to  tally  very  wdl  with  Pliny's  description, 
is  the  following.  Melt  the  wax  with  strong  solution  of  salt  of 
tartar,  and  let  the  colours  be  ground  up  in  it.  Place  the  picture 
when  finished  before  the  fire  till  by  degrees  the  wax  melts,  swells, 
and  is  bloated  up  upon  the  picture;  the  picture  is  then  gradually 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  colours,  without  being  injuriously 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  become  unalterable,  spirits 
of  wine  having  been  burnt  upon  them  without  doing  the  least 
harm.  Count  Caylus's  method  was  different,  and  much 
simpler:  (i)  the  doth  or  wood  designed  for  the  picture  is  waxed 
over,  by  rubbing  it  simply  with  a  piece  of  beeswax;  (2)  the 
colours  are  mixed  up  with  pure  water;  but  as  these  colours  will 
not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  ground  must  be  rubbed  over 
with  chalk  or  whiting  before  the  colour  is  applied;  and  (3)  when 
the  picture  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  is 
melted  and  absorbs  the  colours.  It  must  be  allowed  that  not  hing 
could  well  be  simpler  than  this  process,  and  it  was  thought  that 
thk  kind  of  painting  would  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
weather  and  of  lasting  longer  than  oil  painting.    This  kind  of 


painting  has  not  the  gloss  of  oil  painting,  so  that  the  pictuT* 
may  be  seen  in  any  light,  a  quality  of  the  very  first  inporiance 
in  all  methods  of  mural  painting.  The  colours  too,  when  so 
secured,  are  firm,  and  will  bear  washing,  and  have  a  property 
which  is  perhaps  more  important  still,  via.  that  exposure  to 
smoke  and  foul  vapours  merely  leaves  a  deposit  on  the  surface 
without  injuring  the  work.  'Hie  "  encausto  pingendi  "  of  the 
ancients  o6uld  not  have  been  enamelling,  as  the  word"  inurere," 
taken  in  its  rigorous  sense,  might  at  first  lead  one  to  suppose,  nor 
could  it  have  been  painting  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
encaustic  tiles  or  encaustic  tesserae;  but  that  it  must  have  been 
something  akin  to  the  count's  process  would  appear  from  the 
words  of  Pliny  already  quoted,  "  Cezis  pingere  ac  picturam 
inurere." 

Werner  of  Neustadt  found  the  following  proceM  very  effectual 
in  making  wax  soluble  in  water^  For  each  pound  of  white  wax 
he  took  twenty-four  ounces  of  potash,  which  he  dissolved  in 
two  pints  of  water,  warming  it  gently.  In  this  ley  he  boiled  the 
wax,  cut  into  litle  bits,  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  he  removed 
it  from  the  fire  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  The  wax  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  a  white  saponaceous  matter; 
and  this  being  triturated  with  water  produced  a  sort  of  emulsion, 
which  he  called  wax  milk,  or  encaustic  wax.  This  preparation 
may  be  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  consequently  can  be 
appUed  in  a  single  c^ration. 

Mrs  Hooker  of  Rottingdean,  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century. 

made  many  experiments  to  establish  a  method  of  painting  in 

wax,  and  received  a  gold  palette  from  the  Society  of  Aru  for 

her  investigations  in  this  branch  of  art.    Her  account  is  printed 

in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  (1792),  under 

the  name  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Greenland. 

Sec  also  Lor^ina,  Un  Diseorso  suUa  cera  punica ;  Pittore  Vicenzo 
Rcqueno,  Sagei  nJ  ristabilitnento  deW  onlica  arte  dt*  Greet  «  Romtawi 

i Parma,  1787)^  PkU.  Trans,  vol.  xlix.  part  3;  Munta  on  Encamstic 
*aiiUing\  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Methods  of  Mural  Decoration  (London, 
i860);  CrM  and  Henry,  L'Encaustique,  &c.  (1884):  Donncr  von 
Rkhter,  Uber  Techniuhes  in  der  Malerei  der  Alien  (1885). 

(W.C.T.) 

ENCEniTB  (Lat.  tn,  within,  cinelus,  girdled;  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  word  meam'ng  "  pregnant,"  from  m,  not,  and 
cinctus,  ix.  with  girdle  loosened),  a  French  term  used  lechm'cally 
in  fortification  for  the  inner  ring  of  fortifications  surrounding^  a 
town.  Strictly  the  term  was  appUed  to  the  continuous  line  of 
bastions  and  curtains  forming  the  "  body  of  the  place,"  this  last 
expression  being  often  used  as  synonymous  with  etueinie.  The 
outworks,  however,  close  to  the  enceinte  were  not  considered 
as  forming  part  of  it.  In  modem  fortification  the  enceinte  is 
usually  simply  the  innermost  continuous  b'ne  of  fortifications. 
In  architecture  generally  an  enceinte  is  the  close  or  prednct  of  a 
cathedral,  abbey,  castle,  &c 

ENCINA.  JUAN  DEL  (1469^.1533).  often  called  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  was  bom  in  1469  near  Salamanca  probably 
at  Encinas.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Salamanca  he  becanae 
a  member  of  the  household  of  the  second  duke  of  Alva.  In  149  a 
the  poet  entertained  his  patron  with  a  dramatic  piece,  the 
Triunjo  delafama^  written  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  Granada. 
In  1496  he  published  his  Cancumero,  a  collection  of  dramatic 
and  lyrical  poems.  Some  years  afterwards  be  visited  Rome, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  VI.  by  his  skill  in  music, 
and  was  appointed  choirmaster.  About  1518  Endna  took  orders^ 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  said  his  first  mass. 
Since  1509  he  had  held  a  lay  canonry  at  Malaga;  in  1519  he 
was  appointed  prior  of  Leon  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Sals- 
manca  about  1533.  His  Cancionero  is  preceded  by  a  prose 
treatise  (Arte  de  trobar)  on  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  in  ^>ain. 
His  fourteen  dramatic  pieces  mark  the  transition  from  the  purely 
ecdesiastical  to  the  secular  stage.  The  Auclo  del  Repel&n  and 
the  ^gloga  de  FiUno  dramatise  the  adventures  of  shepherds; 
the  latter,  like  Pldeida  y  VUoricno,  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Ceiestina,  The  intrinsic  interest  of  Endna's  plays  is  slight,  but 
they  are  important  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  for  the  lay 
pieces  form  a  new  departure,  and  the  devout  eclogues  prepare 
the  way  for  the  atiios  of  the  17th  century.    Moreover,  Endns's 
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lyrical  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  intense  sincerity  and 

devout  grace. 

Bibliography.— rco/rtf  campUto  de  Juan  dd  Encina  (Madrid. 
1893).  edited  by  F.  Asenjo  Barbiert;  Cancumero  musicai  dt  los 


1890-1903),  vol.  vii. 

BMCKB.  JOHANN  FRANZ  (1791-1865),  German  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  zjrd  of  September  1 791 .  Matricu- 
lating at  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  x8x  i,  he  began  by  devoting 
himself  to  astronomy  under  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss;  but  he  enlisted 
in  the  Hanseatic  Legion  for  the  campaign  of  1813-141  and 
became  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian  service  in  181 5. 
Having  returned  to  Gdtiingenin  1816,  he  was  at  once  appointed 
by  Benhardt  von  Lindenau  his  assistant  in  the  observatory 
of  Seeberg  near  Gotha.  There  he  completed  his  investigation 
of  the  comet  of  x68o,  for  which  the  Cotta  prize  was  awarded  to 
him  in  1817;  he  correctly  assigned  a  period  of  71  years  to  the 
comet  of  x8x2 ;  and  discovered  the  swift  circulation  of  the 
remarkable  comet  which  bears  his  name  (see  Comet).  Eight 
masterly  treatises  on  its  movements  were  published  by  him  in 
the  Berlin  Abkandlungen  (1829- X859).  From  a  fresh  discussion 
of  the  transiu  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769  he  deduced  (1823-1824) 
a  solar  parallax  of  8"*57,  long  accepted  as  authoritative.  In 
1822  he  became  director  of  the  Seeberg  observatory,  and  in 
1825  was  promoted  to  a  corresponding  positional  Berlin,  where 
a  new  observatory,  built  under  his  superintendence,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1835.  He  directed  the  preparation  of  the  star-maps  of 
the  Berlin  academy  1830-1859,  edited  from  1830  and  greatly 
improved  the  Astronomiscfus  Jakrbuckf  and  issued  four  volumes 
of  the  Astronomiscke  BeobacAtungen  of  the  Berlin  observatory 
(1840- 1857).  Much  labour  was  bestowed  by  him  upon  facilitating 
the  computation  of  the  movements  of  the  asteroids.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  expounded  to  the  Berlin  academy  in  X849  a 
mode  of  determining  an  elliptic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  communicated  to  that  body  in  185 1  a  new  method  of  calcu- 
Utlng  planetary  perturbations  by  means  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinates (republished  in  W.  Ostwald's  Klassiker  der  exacUn 
WitsetuckafleHf  No.  14X,  1903)..  Encke  visited  England  in  1840. 
Incipient  brain-disease  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  official 
life  in  November  1863,  and  he  died  at  Spandau  on  the  26th  of 
August  1865.  He  contributed  extensively  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  astronomy,  and  was  twice,  in  1823  and  1830, 
the   recipient   of    the   Royal    Astronomical    Society's   gold 

medal. 

Sec  Jokann  FranM  Eiicfe,  sein  Lehen  und  WirktHt  von  Dr  C. 
Bruhns  (Leipzig,  1869),  to  which  a  list  of  his  writings  is  appended. 
Abo.  Month,  ffoticts  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  xxvi.  129;  V.J.S.  Astr. 
CesetUchaft,  w.  327;  Berlin.  AMandlunieu  (1866).  i.,  G.  Hagen; 
SaxmnisberickU,  Munich  Acad.  (1866),  L  p.  395,  Ac.     (A.  M.  C) 

BHCLAVB  (a  French  word  from  etulaver,  to  enclose),  a  term 
signifying  a  country  or,  more  commonly,  an  outlying  portion  of 
a  country,  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  a  foreign  or 
other  power,  such  as  the  detached  portions  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
&c,  enclosed  in  the  Thuringian  States.  (From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  states  possessing  such  detached  portions  of  territory  these 
become  "exclaves.")  "  Enclave"  is,  however,  generally  used 
in  a  looser  sense  to  describe  a  colony  or  other  territory  of  a  state, 
which,  while  possessing  a  seaboard,  is  entirely  surrounded  land- 
ward by  the  possession  of  some  other  power;  or,  if  inland 
territory,  nearly  though  not  entirely  so  enclosed,  64.  the  Lado 
Enclave  in  equatorial  Africa. 

BROOfOlflfRB,  in  furniture,  literally  the  angle,  or  return, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  waUs.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  to  designate  a  small  armoire,  commode,  cabinet  or  cup- 
board made  to  fit  a  comer;  a  chaise  encoignure  is  called  in  Englisn 
a  three^omered  chair.  In  its  origin  the  things  h'ke  the  word, 
is  French,  and  the  deUghtful  Louis  (^uinze  or  Louis  Seize  en- 
eoig^mn  In  lacquer  or  in  mahogany  elaborately  mounted  in  gilded 
bfWDLic  is  not  the  least  alluring  piece  of  the  great  period  of  French 
furniture.  It  was  made  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms  so  far  as  the 
front  was  concerned;  in  other  respects  it  was  strictly  limited 
by  iu  destinatioii.    As  a  rule  these  delicate  and  dainty  receptacles 
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were  in  pairs  and  placed  in  opposite  angles;  more  often  than 
not  the  top  was  formed  of  a  slab  of  coloured  marble. 

ENCYCLICAL  (from  Late  Lat.  eitcydicus,  for  encydius^  Or. 
kyKlmKim,  from  bf  and  xkXor,  "a  circle"),  an  ecclesiastical 
epistle  intended  for  general  circulation,  now  almost  exclusively 
\aed  of  such  letteis  issued  by  the  pope.  The  forms  encydica 
and  encydic  are  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  used.  The  old 
adjectival  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  general "  (en- 
circling) is  now  obsolete,  though  it  survives  in  the  term 
"  encyclopaedia." 

BNCYCLOPABDIA.  The  Greeks  'seem  to  have  understood 
by  encyclopaedia  (i7XtfKXora(&(a,  or  ^xfaXiot  itoMa)  in- 
straction  in  the  whole  circle  {h  xucX^  or  complete  system  of 
leaming-<education  in  arts  and  sciences.  Thus  Pliny,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Natural  Hislory^mty^  that  his  book  treated  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  Greeks,  "  Jam  omnia 
attingenda  quae  Graeci  rifi  knfKOKknatMas  vocant."  (Juin- 
tilian  (/lu/.  OnU.  i.  10)  directs  that  before  boys  are  placed  under 
the  rhetorician  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  other  arts, 
"  ut  effidatur  orbis  ille  doctrinae  quam  Graeci  fyxucXoroi&iav 
vocant."  Galen  {De  vidns  ratione  in  morbis  aeutiSt  c  x  x)  speaks 
of  those  who  are  not  educated  h  t^  hyamXaraM^  In  these 
passages  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  however,  from  one  or  both  of 
which  the  modem  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  taken, 
iydiKhos  iraiMa  is  now  read,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  expression.  Vitravius  (lib.  vi.  praef .)  calls  the  encydios 
or  kyxWhuM  roiMa  of  the  Greeks  "doctrinarum  omnium 
disciplina,"  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning.  Strabo 
(lib.  iv.  cap.  xo )  speaks  of  philosophy  xol  n^y  V^Kup  voMop 
iyKinchop.  Tzetses  {ChUiades,  xi.  527),  quoting  from  Porphyry's 
Lites  of  the  Philosophers,  says  that  iyidm\ia  /to^/iara  was  the 
drde  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  the  four  arts  under 
it,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry  and  astronqmy.  Zonaras 
explains  it  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics and  simply  every  art  and  sdence  (dvXws  jr&aa  rkx^  koI 
imffHifai),  because  sophists  go  through  them  as  through  a  circle. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  parts 
of  knowledge.  An  epic  poem  was  called  cydic  when  it  contained 
the  whole  mythology;  and  among  physicians  x£kX(|>  ftpanvety, 
cydo  curare  (Vegetius,  De  arte  vderinariaf  iL  5,  6),  meant  a 
cure  effected  by  a  regular  and  prescribed  course*  of  diet  and 
medidne  (see  Wower,  De  potymathia^  c.  24,  (  14). 

The  word  encydopaedia  was  probably  first  used  in  English 
by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  "  In  an  oratour  is  required  to  be  a  heape 
of  all  maner  of  leroyng:  whiche  of  some  is  called  the  worlde 
of  sdence,  of  other  the  drde  of  doctrine,  whiche  is  in  one  worde 
of  greke  Encyclopedia  "  (The  Govemour,  bk.  f.  chap.  xiii.).  In 
his  Latin  dictionary,  1538,  he  explains  "  Encydios  et  Encydia, 
the  cykle  or  course  of  all  doctrines,"  and  "  Encjrdopedia,  that 
leraynge  whiche  comprehendeth  all  lyberall  sdence  and  studies." 
The  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  book 
by  the  ancients  or  in  the  middle  ages. '  The  edition  of  the  works 
of  Joachimus  Fortius  Ringdbergius,  printed  at  Basd  in  1541, 
is  called  on  the  title-page  Lueubrationes  vd  potius  ahsdutis' 
sima  xMcXonufitto.  Paulus  Scalichius  de  Lika,  an  Hungarian 
count,  wrote  Encydopaediae  sen  orbis  disciplinarum  episttmon 
(Basileae,  1599,  4to).  Alsted  published  in  x6o8  Encyclopaedia 
cwsus  philosophici,  and  afterwards  expanded  this  into  his  great 
work,  noticed  below,  calling  it  without  any  limitation  Encydo* 
paedia^  because  it  treats  of  everything  that  can  be  learjied  by 
man  in  this  life.  This  is  now  the  most  usual  sense  in  which  the 
word  encydopaedia  is  used — a  book  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  The  form  "  cyclopaedia  "  is  not  merely 
without  any  appearance  of  classical  authority,  but  b  etymologic- 
ally  less  definite,  complete  and  correct.  For  as  Cyropacdia 
means  "the  instruction  of  Cyrus,"  so  cydopaedia  may  mean 
"  instruction  of  a  circle."  Vossius  says,  "  Cydopaedia  is  some- 
times found,  but  the  best  writers  say  encyclopaedia"  {Da 
vitiis  urmonist  1645,  P*  402)*  Gesner  says,  "xikXot  est 
circtdus,  qua^  figure  est  simplicissima  et  periectissima  simul 
nam  incipi  potest  ubicunque  in  ilia  et  ubicunque  cohaeret. 
Cyclopaedia  itaquc  significat  omnem  doctrinarum  sdentiam  inter 
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sc  cobscKre;   Btaydepotiia  at  {nstitutio  in  Did 
Uios'l'.  IV74,  i-  40). 

In  A  mon  rcsUiclcd  bcdk,  cncyctop&edia  mniu  m  syttem 
classification  of  the  vuious  braocha  of  ki»wl«jge»  a  subj 
OQ   which   maDy    booJu   have    been   published,  npcciaUy 
Ccnnany,  as  Schioid's  AUiantint  EiuytlefUdit  uiul  Ueihodii- 
htttierWiaemcliaflatiJtBtitiia.^io,  i4ipag«l.   Jnthbi 
the  Sm%m  Or^muiM  of  Bacon  has  often  been  called  an  encyclo- 
paedia. But  it  is"  agmmmaronlyof  theBdenceaiacyclopaedii 
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agranu 


setbem 


y  is  to  lose  the  benefit 

(QlwiEerfy  Raieu,  ciiii.  354).  Fortuniui  Liielus,  an  Ilaliai 
pfcysfdan,  entjlleduvera]  of  his  dissertations  on  Romvi  altar 
and  other  uiliquitirs  encydopaediai  (as,  foi  iniiancc.  Encyde 
pmJia  at  Aram  myilUam  yanarii.  Pataviae,  iG]r.4lD),becau» 
in  compming  Ihem  he  borrowed  Ihe  aid  of  all  Ihe  sciences.  Thi 
pncytSsptuJia  moralis  ol  Marcellitius  de  Pise  (Paris,  1646,  Col. 
4  vola.)  is  a  series  of  sennons.    Encydopaedii  '      '- 


iinpIeK 


rvery 


collection  or  trealiH  relaling 

Blaine's  wort,  Tki  Encydopatdia  a/  Rurid  Sperls  (Londoi 

Till  Encyelopatdia  s/  Wil  (London,  iSoj)^  Tkt  Vxal  Encycla- 

patdit  (London,  iSoj,  i6mo),  a  collection  of  songs,  catches,  &i 

The  word   is  frequently  used  for  an  alphabetical  diclionat 

treating  fully  ofsomescienceorsubjecl,  as  Murray,  fimyitipiinfi 

0/  CteiTapliy  (London,  1834);  Lefehvre  Laboulaye,  Encyelapidi 


.'  Duliirmat 
i845-i84>).     Whether  und 
ydopicdia  "  Urge  nun 


Ihe  n 


;  been 


iktfKl  booh  c 


ubiithed.    These   « 


scnlially   c 
The  i 
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re  referred  la  in  Ihe  articles  dealing  witb  the 
respective  subjects,  but  the  (olloving  may  be  memloncd  bete: 
ticJtvish  EtKydopriia,  in  11  vols.  (1901),  a  descriptive  record 
of  the  history,  religion,  literature  and  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  earliest  limes;  the  Eruydopatdia  ef  Spttrl,  a 
vols.  {i8q7-iSoS);  Holtiendoifl's  Encyklepadie  icr  RahlnnistB- 
iikajl  (1870;  an  edition  in  1  vols.,  1404);  the  Dklunury  af 
Peiaitat  Bamomy.  edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis  FatgravB,  3  vols. 
(i304;  reprinted  1901)1  the  Encydtpetdia  Biblka,  edited  by 
T.K.Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  4  vols.  (1899-1903);  the 
DUIioiary  of  Uii  Biblt,  edited  by  James  Hastings,  4  vols.,  with 
a  suppiemenlajy  volume  (HKn);  an  interesting  series  is  the 
Riptrloirt  gltirat  du  commtrce,  dealing  with  tbe  foreign  trade 
of  France,  of  which  one  part,  the  Etuydspaeiiaej  Trade bttaaa 
Ikt  UniUd  SlaUs  V  .4nerica  and  Fratct,  with  a  preface  hy  M. 
Gabriel  Hanotaui,  appeared,  in  French  and  English,  in  1904. 

The  great  Chinese  encyclopaedias  are  referred  to  in  the  artjde 
on  Chinese  Liiekatuxe. 
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dby  » 


Ihe  i41h 
i  by  Ihe 


encydopaedii 
Empei^r  Yung.lob  in  the  isthcentuiy  and  theKii  Kin  1 
ch'ttif  prepared  for  Ihe  Emperor  K.'ang>hi  (d.  1791),  in  joio 
voluniM.  A  copy  ol  this  enormous  work,  bound  in  some  700 
volumes,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  most  ancient  encyclopaedia  eatant  Is  Pliny'i  Nalural 
Hhlery  in  37  books  (including  Ihe  preface)  and  1493  chapters, 
which  may  be  thus  described  generally:^ — book  1,  preface; 
book  3,  cosmography,  astronomy  and  meteorology;  books  3  to 
a,  geography;  books  7  to  11,  uology,  including  man,  and  ihc 
Invention  of  the  arts;  hoots  11  to  ig,  botany;  book;  lo  to  31, 
medicines,  vegetable  and  animal  remedies,   medical  authors 
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Mariianus  Uioneus  Fclii  C^iella,  an  Afijcan,  wrote  (eariy  In 
the  jth  cent.],  in  verse  and  prose,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  vhicb 
is  imponani  from  having  been  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  at  a 
modd  storehouse  of  learning,  and  used  in  the  schools,  wbeic  Ihe 
schokrs  bad  to  learn  Ihe  verses  by  beatt,  as  a  leil-booii  of  high- 
ctasa  education  in  the  arts.  It  is  tomelines  entitled  Salyra,  or 
Salyritim,  but  is  usually  known  as  Dc  tmpliii  Pkadiiciai  H 
Ueraaii,  though  this  title  is  sometimes  con&ned  to  the  first 
two  book),  a  rather  confused  allegory  ending  niib  the  apotheosis 
of  Philologia  and  the  celebration  of  her  nvutitge  in  the  milky 
way,  wbere  Apollo  presents  to  her  the  seven  liberal  aiIs,  who, 
in  the  succeeding  seven  books,  describe  their  respective  branches 
of  knowledge,  namely,  grgnunar,  dialectics  (divided  into  meta- 
physics and  logic),  rhetoric,  geometry  (geography,  with  some 
single  geometrical  propositions),  arithmetic  (chicfiy  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers),  astronomy  and  music  (including  poetry). 
The  style  is  that  of  an  African  of  the  sth  century ,  full  of  gr*Ddik>- 
qucnce,  metaphors  and  strange  words.  He  seldom  mentions 
his  authorities,  and  sometimes  quotes  authors  whom  be  does  not 
even  teem  to  have  read.  His  work  was  fittiuently  copied  in 
the  middle  ages  by  ignocant  transcribers,  and  was  eight  times 
primed  from  1499  to  IJ99.  The  best  annotated  edition  is  by 
Kopp  (Frankfort,  1836,  4(0).  and  the  most  coovcm'eni  and  Ibc 
best  leit  is  that  o(  Eysserhaidt  (Lipsiae,  1S66,  Svo). 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  from  600  to  630,  wrote  Elymelogiarmm 
libri  XX.  (often  also  entitled  his  On'fiiri)  at  the  request  ol  bb 
friend  Brauh'o,  bishop  of  Sara^ossa,  who  after  Isidore's  death 
divided  the  work  into  boohs,  as  it  was  left  unfinished,  and  divided 

book  is  an  alfAabet  of  fiij  Latin  wordi.  not  belonsing 
10  tubjecii,  wiih  (heir  eipltutloot  as  known  to  Kim. 

ar  ^th  iheir  elvniologiea,  (inuently  very  absurd.     The 

at  contain  44a  chapters,  and  are: — I,  grammar  (Latin); 

2,  ind  dialeciics;  3.  ihe  four  mathematical  diicipliiwi — 

ar  geometry,   muuc  and  astronomy;   4,   medicine;    5. 

la'  les  fehroDOlDfly),  with  a  short  chronicle  ending  in  627; 

6.  cal  books  and  offices;  7,  God,  angela  and  the  eeden  ol 

th  ;  %,  tbe  church  and  aecti;  9.  Languages,  societv  and 

re'  ,;  Tl,  man  and  portents;  12,  animals,  in  ebtht  <liTtT^ 

na  ira  et  jumenta.  beasts,  small  animili  (Indudini  •piders, 

cr....-^.-  ....^  an»),  terpenti,  worms,  fishes,  birds  sod  sniau  winged 
creat urea,  chiefly  insects;  13,  Ihe  world  and  its  ports;  14.  theearrh 

Africa;  IS,  buildings,  fields  and  their  mtaw -' '-  '  ' 

ich  one  It  echo)  and,  metals;  17.  dc  rebus  n 


ho)  and  n 
•.  huildini 


o,  provii 


I^dore  appears  to  hive  known  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  to 
avc  been  (uniliar  with  the  Latin  classical  poets,  but  he  is  a 
sere  collector,  and  his  deiivationi  given  all  through  the  work 
re  nol  unfrequcntly  absurd,  and,  utdess  when  veiy  obvicnis, 
rill  nol  bear  critidsm.  He  seldom  meniions  his  authorities 
icept  when  he  quotes  the  poets  or  historians.     Vet  his  work 

slued  authority  and  a  rich  source  of  material  tor  other  wotka, 
nd  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning  both  in  his  own  time 
nd  in  subsequent  ages.  His  Eiymaiopxt  were  often  imitated, 
noted  and  copied.  MSS.  are  very  numerous:  Antonio  (whose 
ditor,Biyer.sawneariy4o]says, "  plurcspassimquereperiuntur 
oitaecjuum  angulis."    This  work  was  printed  nine  times 


before 


Hribanus  Mautus,  whose  family  name  was  Magnenlius,  wu 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  ordained  deacon  in  Soi  ("  Annolei 
Franconim  "  in  Bouquet,  Wij/oriem  de  /a  Fniui,  v.  66) ,  sent  to 
the  school  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  then  directed  by  Alcuin,>rbere 
he  seems  to  have  learned  Creek,  and  is  said  by  Triihemius  to  hava 
been  taught  Hebrew,  Syritc  and  Chsldee  by  Theophilus  no 
Ephcsian.  In  his  Cummtnlaria  an  Joiiua  (lib.  ii.  c  3)  be 
ipcaks  of  having  resided  At  Sidon.  He  returned  to  Fuldn  and 
laught  the  school  there.  He  became  abbot  of  Fulda  in  8i«, 
resigned  in  April  847,  was  ordained  archbishop  ol  Msiru  on 
Ihe  s6lh  of  July  S47,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  February  8s6.  He 
Mmiriled  an  encydopaedia  De  unntru  (also  called  in  some  MSS. 
De  uiirenali  twlvra,  De  HtUura  rtriim.  and  Dc  irifine  rmm)  in 
II  books  and  jij  chaplen.     Ii  is  cbieOT  s  reatrangement  of 
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Isidoie's  EXymdogjUs^  omitting  the  first  four  books,  half  of  the 
fifth  and  the  tenth  (the  seven  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine  and  the 
alphabet  of  words),  and  copying  the  rest,  beginning  with  the 
seventh  book,  verbally,  though  with  great  omissions,  and  adding 
(according  to  Ritter,  GackkkU  der  PkUotopkU,  vii.  193,  from 
Alcnin,  Augustine  or  some  other  accessible  source)  the  meanings 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter;  while 
things  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  such  as  belong  to 
dsttiral  antiquity,  are  omitted,  so  that  his  work  seems  to  be 
formed  of  two  alternating  parts.  His  arrangement  of  beginning 
with  God  and  the  angels  long  prevailed  in  methodical  encyclo- 
paedias. His  last  six  books  follow  very  closely  the  order  of  the 
last  fiv6  of  Isidore,  from  which  they  are  taken.  His  omissions 
are  characteristic  of  the  diminished  literary  activity  and  more 
contracted  knowledge  of  his  time.  His  work  was  presented  to 
Louts  the  German,  Idng  of  Bavaria,  at  Hersfeld  in  October  847, 
and  was  printed  in  1473,  fol->  probably  at  Venice,  and  again  at 
Strassburg  by  Mentelin  about  1472-1475,  fol.,  354  pages. 

Michael  Constantine  Psellus,  the  younger,  wrote  ZkiJcuncaXta 
nrrofov^,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  who  reigned 
1071-1078.  It  was  printed  by  Fabridus  in  his  BiUiotheca 
Cfoua  (1713),  voL  v.,in  x86  pages  4to  and  193  chapters,  each 
containing  a  question  and  answer.  Beginning  with  divinity, 
it  goes  on  through  natural  history  and  astronomy,  and  ends 
with  chapters  on  excessive  hunger,  and  why  flesh  hung  from  a 
fig-tree  becomes  tender.  As  collation  with  a  Ttirin  MS.  showed 
that  35  chapters  were  wanting,  Harles  has  omitted  the  text  in 
his  edition  of  Fabridus,  and  gives  only  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
(x.  84-88). 

The  author  of  the  most  famous  encydopaedia  of  the  middle 
ages  was  Vincent  {q.v.)  of  Beauvais  {c,  1 190-  &  1 364),  whose  work 
BiUiolkeca  mundi  or  Speculum  majua — divided,  as  we  have  it, 
into  four  parts.  Speculum  tuUurale,  Sputdum  doclrinak,  Speculum 
moraU  (this  part  should  be  ascribed  to  a  later  hand),  and 
Speculum  kisUfHale-^yiiks  the  great  compendium  of  mid-i3th 
century  knowledge.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  preserved  several 
works  of  the  middle  ages  and  gives  extracts  from  many  lost 
classics  and  valuable  readings  of  others,  and  did  more  than  any 
other  medieval  writer  to  awaken  a  taste  for  classical  literature. 
Fabridus  (Bibl.  Graeca,  1728,  xiv.  pp.  107-125)  has  given  a  list 
of  328  authors,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin,  quoted  in  the 
Speculum  naturaU,  To  these  should  be  added  about  xoo  more 
for  the  doctrinale  and  kistariale.  As  Vincent  did  not  know 
Greek  or  Arabic,  he  used  Latin  translations.  This  work  Is  dealt 
with  scparatdy  in  the  artide  on  Vincent  or  Beauvais. 

Brunetto  Latini  of  Florence  (bom  1230,  died  1294),  the  master 
of  Dante  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  while  an  exile  in  France  between 
1260  and  1267,  wrote  in  French  Li  Litres  dou  Tresoff  in  3  books 
and  413  chapters.  Book  i.  contains  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  foundation  of  governments, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  lastly  natural  history,  taken  from 
Arbtotle,  Pliny,  and  the  old  French  Bestiaries.  The  first  part 
of  Book  ii.,  on  morality,  is  from  the  ElkUs  of  Aristotle,  which 
Brunetto  had  translated  into  Italian.  The  second  part  is  little 
more  than  a  copy  of  the  well-known  collection  of  extracts  from 
andent  and  modem  moralists,  called  the  Moralities  oj  the 
PkilosopherSt  of  which  there  are  many  MSS.  in  prose  and  verse. 
Book  iii.,  on  politics,  begins  with  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  chiefly 
from  Cicero  De  ifnentioHe^  with  many  extracts  from  other 
writers  and  Brunetto*s  remarks.  The  last  part,  the  most  original 
and  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  the  government  of  the  Italian 
repttblicsof  the  time.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Brunetto 
revised  his  work,  so  that  there  are  two  editions,  the  second  made 
after  his  return  from  exile.  MSS.  are  singularly  numerous,  and 
exist  in  all  the  dialects  then  used  in  France.  Others  were  writ  ten 
in  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century  by  Bono  Giamboni,  and  was  printed  at  Trevigi, 
1474,  fol.,  Venice,  1528  and  1533.  The  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  roust 
not  be  confounded  with  his  Tesoretto,  an  Italian  poem  of  2937 
short  lines.  Napoleon  I.  had  intended  to  have  the  French  text 
of  the  Tesoto  printed  with  commentaries,  and  appointed  a  com- 
oiinioo  for  the  purpose.    It  was  at  last  published  in  the  CoUection 


des  documents  inidiis  (Paris,  1863,  4to,  773  pages),  edited  by 

Chabaille  from  42  MSS. 

Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  an  English  Frandscaa  friar,  wrote 

about  1360  a  most  popular  work,  De  proprieiaHbus  rerumj  in  19 

books  and  1^30  chapters. 

Book  r  relates  to  God;  3.  angels;  3,  the  soul;  a,  the  substance  of 
the  body;  5,  anatomy;  6,  ages;  7,  diseases;  8,  the  heavens  (astro* 
nomy  and  astrology) ;  9,  time;  10,  matter  and  form;  ii^  au";  I3, 
birds  (including  insects,  38  names,  Aquila  to  Vcspcrtilio);  13, 
water  (with  fishes);  14,  the  earth  (43  mountains,  Ararath  to  2iphT; 
IS,  provinces  (171  countrica,  Asia  to  Zeusia);  16.  precioas  stones 
(including  coral,  pearl,  salt,  104  names.  Arena  to  Zinguttes):  17, 
trees  and  herbs  (197,  Arbor  to  Zucanim) ;  18,  animals  (i  14,  Aries  to 
Vipera) ;  19,  colours,  scents,  flavours  and  liquors,  witli  a  list  of  36 
cg^  (Aspis  to  Vultur).  Some  editions  add  book  20,  accidents  of 
things,  that  is,  numbers,  measures,  weights  and  aoundiik  The  Paris 
edition  of  1574  has  a  book  on  bees. 

There  were  15  editions  before  1500.  An  English  translation 
was  completed  nth  February  1398  by  John  Trevisa,  and 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  Westminster,  2495?  fol.; 
London,  1533,  fol.;  and  with  considerable  additions  by  Stq)hen 
Batman,  a  physician,  London,  1582,  foL  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jehan  Corbichon  at  the  command  of  Charies  V.  of 
France,  and  printed  14  times  from  1483  to  1556.  A  Dutch 
translation  was  printed  in  1479,  and  again  at  Haarlem,  1485, 
fol.;  and  a  Spanish  translation  by  Padre  Vinccnte  de  Buxgos, 
Tholosa,  1494,  fol. 

Pierre  Bersuire  (Berchorius),  a  Benedictine,  prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Eloi  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1362,  wrote  a  kind  of  en- 
cyclopaedia, chiefly  relating  to  divinity,  in  three  parts; — 
Reduclorium  morale  super  Mam  BiUiam,  428  morolitates  in 
34  books  on  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Apocalypse;  Reduclorium 
morale  de  proprictatibus  rerum,  in  14  books  and  958  chapters, 
a  methodical  encyclopaedia  or  system  of  nature  on  the  plan  of 
Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  and  chiefly  taken  from  hlm(Berchorius 
places  animals  next  after  fishes  in  books  9  and  xo,  and  adopts 
as  natural  classes  volalilia,  natatilia  and  gressibilia) ;  Dictionarius, 
an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  35x4  words  used  in  the  Bible 
with  moral  expositions,  occupying  in  the  last  edition  1558  folio 
pages.  The  first  part  was  printed  xx  times  from  1474  to  15x5, 
and  the  third  4  times.  The  three  parts  were  printed  together 
as  Petri  Berckorii  opera  omnia  (an  incorrect  title,  for  he  wrote 
much  besides),  Moguntiae,  1609,  fol.,  3  vols.,  3719  pages; 
Coloniac  Agrippinae,  163 x ,  fol.,  3  vols.;  ib,  1 730-1 73 x,  fol.,  6  vols., 
2570  pages. 

A  very  popular  small  encyclopaedia,  liargarila  philosopkica, 
in  X3  books,  divided  into  36  tractates  and  573  chapters,  was 
written  by  Gcorg  Reisch,  a  German,  prior  of  the  Carthusians 
of  Freiburg,  and  confessor  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Books 
x-7  treat  of  the  seven  liberal  arts;  8,  9,  principles  and  origin 
of  natural  things;  10,  11,  the  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive  and 
intellectual;  X3,  moral  philosophy.  The  first  ediu'on,  Hddd- 
berg,  1496,  4to,  was  followed  by  8  others  to  1535.  An  Italian 
translation  by  the  astronomer  Giovanno  Paolo  Gallucci  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1594,  XX38  small  quarto  pages,  of 
which  343  Consist  of  additional  tracts  appended  by  the 
translator. 

Raphael  Maflci,  called  Volaterranus,  being  a  native  of  Volterrs. 
where  he  was  born  in  1451  and  died  5th  January  1522,  wrote 
Commcntarii  Urbani  (Rome,  1506,  fol.,  in  38  books),  so  called 
because  written  at  Rome.  This  encyclopaedia,  printed  eight 
limes  up  to  1603,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  importance  given 
to  geography,  and  also  to  biography,  a  subject  not  included  in 
previous  encyclopaedias.  Indeed,  the  book  is  formed  of  three 
nearly  equal  parts,— geographia,  xx  books;  anthropologia 
(biography),  xi  books;  and  philologia,  15  books.  The  books 
are  not  divided  into  short  chapters  in  the  andent  manner,  like 
those  of  its  predecessors.  The  edition  of  1603  contains  814 
folio  pages.  The  first  book  consists  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  a  classed  index;  books  2-X3.  geography;  13-23,  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  the  popes  occupying  book  32,  and  the  emperora 
book  23;  24-37,  animals  and  plants;  38,  metals,  gems, 
stones,  houses  and  other  inanimate  things;  34,  de  scientiit 
cydicis  (grammar  and  rhetoric);  35,  de  scientixs  mathematidf 
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arithmetic,    geometry,    optica,    catoptrica,    astronomy    and 

astrology;  36-38,  Aristotelica  (on  the  works  of  Aristotle). 

Giorgio  VaUa,  bom  about  1430  at  Placentia,  and  therefore 

called  Placentinus,  died  at  Venice  in  1499  ^hUt  lecturing  on  the 

immortality  of  the  soul.    Aldus  published  his  work,  edited  by 

his  son  Giovanni  Pietro  Valla,  De  expelendis  ei  JugUndU  rtbus^ 

Venetiis,  1501,  fol.  2  vols. 

It  contains  49  books  and  3119  chapten.  Book  l  is  introductory, 
on  knowledge,  philosophy  and  mathematics,  considered  generally 
(he  divides  ever)rthing  to  be  sought  or  avoided  into  three  kinds — 
those  which  are  in  the  mind,  in  the  iKMly  by  nature  or  habit,  and 


pneumatics  and  hydraulics,  de  catoptrids,  and  de  optice;  16-19, 
astrology  (with  the  structure,  and  use  of  the  astrolabe):  20-23, 
physics  (including  metaphysics):  24-30,  medicine;  31-34,  grammar; 
35-37t  dialectics;  38,  poetry;  39,  40,  rhetoric;  41,  moral  philo- 
sophy; 42-44,  economics;  45,  politics;  46-48,  de  corporis  com- 


modis  et  incommodis,  on  the  good  and  evil  01  the  body  (and  soul) ; 
49,  de  rebus  externis,  as  glory,  grandeur,  &c 

Antonio  Zara,  bom  1574,  made  bbhop  of  Petina  in  Istria 
1600,  finished  on  the  17th  of  January  1614  a  work  published  as 
Anatomic  ingeniorum  ei  tcitniiaTum,  Venetiis,  161 5,  4to,  664 
pages,  in  four  sections  and  54  membra.  The  first  section,  on  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  man,  in  16  membra,  considers  him  in 
all  his  bodily  and  mental  aspects.  The  first  membrum  describes 
his  stmcture  and  his  soul,  and  in  the  latter  part  contains  the 
author's  preface,  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  an  account  of 
himself,  and  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria.  Four  membra  treat  of  the  discovery  of  character 
6y  chiromancy,  physiognomy,  dreams  and  astrology.-  The 
second  section  treats  of  16  sciences  of  the  imagination — ^writing, 
magic,  poetry,  oratory,  courtiership  (aulidtas),  theoretical  and 
mystic  arithmetif ,  geometry,  architecture,  optics,  cosmography, 
astrology,  practical  medidne,  war,  govcmroent.  The  third 
section  treats  of  8  sdences  of  intellect — ^logic,  physics,  meta- 
physics, theoretical  medicine,  ethics,  practical  jurispradence, 
judicature,  theoretical  theology.  The  fourth  section  treats 
of  IS  sdences  of  memory — grammar,  practical  arithmetic, 
human  history,  sacred  canons,  practical  theology,  sacred  history, 
and  lastly  the  creation  and  the  final  catastrophe.  The  book, 
now  very  rare,  is  well  arranged,,  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  full 
of  curious  learning. 

Johann  Hemrich  Alsted,  bom  1588,  <iied  1638,  published 
Encyclopaedia  teptem  tamis  distincla,  Herbomae  Nassoviorum, 
1630,  fol.  7  vols.,  3543  pages  of  very  small  type.  It  is  in  35 
books,  divided  into  7  classes,  preceded  by  48  synoptical  tables 
of  the  whole,  and  followed  by  an  index  of  119  pages. 

I.  Prscooenita  disdplinarum^  4  books,  hexilogu.  tedinologia, 
archelogia,  didactica,  that  is,  on  intellectual  habits  ana  on  the  classi- 
fication, origin  and  study^  of  the  arts.  II.  Philology.  6  books,  lexica, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  oratonr  and  poetry;  book  5,  lexica, 
contains  dictionaries  explained  in  Latin  of  1076  Hebrew,  842  Syriac, 
1034  Arabic,  1923  Greek  and  2092  Latin  words,  and  also  nomen- 
outor  technologiae,  &c.,  a  dassified  vocabulary  of  terms  used  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  filling  34  pages; 
book  6  contains   Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin  and  German 


16,  cosmography;  17.  uranomctria  (astronomy  and  astrology);  18. 
geography  (with  maps  of  the  Old  World,  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
Palestine  under  the  Old  and  New  Tesuments,  and  a  plate  of  Noah's 
ark):  ip,  optks;  20,  musk.  IV.  Practical  philosophy,  4  txtoks:— 
21,  ethics;  22,  economics  (on  relationships):  23,  politics,  with  flori- 
legium  politicum,  119  pages  of  extracts  from  historians,  philo» 
sophers  and  orators;  24.  scholastics  (on  education,  with  a  flori- 
Icffium  of  25  pages).  V.  The  three  superior  faculties:— 25.  theology; 
26.  jurbprudence;  ij.  medfeine  (ending  with  the  rules  of  tne 
Salernian  school).  VI.  Mechanical  arts  in  general. — book  38, 
mathematical  mechanical  arts:  book  39,  agriculture,  gardening, 
care  of  animals,  baking,  brewing,  preparing  medidnes.  metallurgy 
(with  mining) ;  book  30,  physical  mechanicafarts— printing,  dialling, 
Ac.  Under  paedutlca  (games)  is  Vida's  Latin  poem  on  chess,  and 
one  by  Leuschner  on  the  ludus  Lorxius.    VII.  Farragines  disciplin- 


tinfruished  and  named  by  himself,  as,  paradoxologia,  the  art  of 
cxplaim'ng  paradoxes;  dipnosophistica.  the  art  of  phikMophiiing 


while  feasting:  cydognomica.  the  art  of  convernng  well  de  quovb 
sdbiii;  tabacolo|^,  the  nature,  use  and  abuse  01  tobacco,  ftc — 
in  all  35  articles  m  this  book. 

Alsted's  encyclopaedia  was  recdved  with  very  great  applause, 
and  was  highly  valued.  Lam'i  {EntretienSt  1684,  p.  188)  thought 
it  almost  the  only  encydopaedia  which  did  not  deserve  to  be 
despised.  Alsted's  learning  was  very  various,  and  his  reading 
was  very  extensive  and  diversified.  He  gives  few  references, 
and  Thomasius  charges  him  with  plagiarism,  as  he  often  copies 
literally  without  any  acknowledgment.  He  wrote  not  long 
before  the  appearance  of  encydopaedias  In  oMxlem  languages 
superseded  his  own  and  other  Latin  bocks,  and  but  a  short 
time  before  the  alphabetical  arrangement  began  to  prevail  over 
the  methodical.  His  book  was  reprinted,  Lugduni,  1649,  ^^L 
4  vols.,  2608  pages. 

Jean  de  Magnon,  historiogn4>her  to  the  king  of  Fimnoe, 
undertook  to  write  an  encyclopaedia  in  French  heroic  verse, 
which  was  to  fill  ten  volumes  of  20,000  lines  each,  and  to  render 
libraries  merely  a  useless  omament.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it,  as  he  was  killed  at  night  by  robbers  on  the  Pont  Ncuf 
in  Paris,  in  April  1662.  The  part  he  left  was  printed  as  La 
Science  universeltet  Paris,  1663,  fol.,  348  pages, — 10  hoclks 
containing  about  xx,ooo  lines.  They  begin  with  the  nature  of 
God,  and  end  with  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man.  His  verses, 
say  Chaudon  and  Delandine,  are  perhaps  the  most  nerveless, 
incorrect,  obscure  and  flat  In  French  poetry;  yet  the  author 
had  been  the  friend  of  Molidre,  and  had  acted  with  him  in  oomedy. 

Louis  Mor6ri(bora  on  the  25th  of  March  1643  &l  Bargcmont,  in 
the  diocese  of  Fr6jus,  died  on  the  loth  of  July  t68o  at  Paris) 
wrote  a  dictionary  of  history,  genealogy  and  biography,  Le 
Grand  DicHonnaire  historiqne,  ou  U  milange  curieux  de  VkiMre 
sacrie  ei  profane,  Lyons,  1674,  foL  He  began  a  second  edition 
on  a  larger  scale,  published  at  Lyons  in  x68i,  in -two  volumes 
folio;  the  sixth  edition  was  edited  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  Amstcrdajn, 
1691,  foL  4  vols.;  the  twentieth  and  last  edition,  Paris,  1759, 
fol.  xo  vols.  Mor6ri's  dictionary,  stiU  very  tiseful,  was  of 
great  value  and  importance,  although  not  the  first  of  the  kind.* 
It  superseded  the  very  inferior  compilation  of  Juign^-Broiasin^re, 
DicHonnaire  ikiologique,  kisiorique,  poUiqne,  eosmograplttque, 
ei  ckronologique,  Paris,  1644, 4to;  Rouen,  x668,  &c.,— a  transla- 
tion, with  additions,  of  the  Diciionarium  kisUmcum,  geograpki- 
cum,  ei  poUicum  of  Charles  Estienne,  published  in  1553,  4to,  and 
often  afterwards.  As  such  a  work  was  much  wanted,  Juign€*a 
book  went  through  twdve  editions  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
notwithstanding  its  want  of  criticism,  errors,  anachronisms, 
defects  and  inferior  style. 

Johann  Jacob  Hofmann  (bora  on  the  xxth  of  September  1635, 
died  on  the  toth  of  March  1706),  son  of  a  sdioolmaster  at  Basel, 
which  he  is  said  never  to  have  left,  and  where  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  and  History,  wrote  Lexicon  universale  kisloric»' 
geographicO'Ckronologico-poliicO'pkilologicum,  Basileae,  1677, 
fol.  2  vols.,  1823  pages,  a  dictionary  of  history,  biography, 
geography,  genealogies  of  princely  faniilies,  chronology,  mytho- 
logy and  philology.  At  the  end  is  Nomendator  Mt^ArXwrroc,  an 
index  of  names  of  places,  people,  &c,  in  many  languages,  care- 
fully collected,  and  explained  in  Latin,  filling  no  pages;  with 
an  index  of  subjects  not  forming  separate  articles,  occupying 
34  pages.  In  1683  he  published  a  continuation  in  2  vols,  fol., 
2293  pages,  containing,  besides  additions  to  the  subjects  given 
in  his  lexicon,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  stones,  metals, 
elements,  stars,  and  especially  of  man  and  his  alfaixs,  arts, 
honours,  laws,  magic,  music,  rites  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  subjects.  In  1698  he  published  a  second  edition,  Lugdnili 
Batavorum,  fol.  4  vols.,  3743  pages,  incorporating  the  continifk« 
tion  with  additions.  From  the  great  extent  of  his  plan»  many 
articles,  especially  in  history,  are  superfidal  and  faulty. 

filienne  Chauvin  was  bom  at  Nismes  on  the  i8th  of  April 
1640.  He  fled  to  Rotterdam  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ol 
Nantes,  and  in  1688  supplied  Bayle's  place  in  his  lectures  on 
philosophy.  In  1695  ^^  v<^  invited  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  go  as  professor  of  philosophy  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
the  representative  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  died  on  the 
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6th  of  A|>ril  1735.  He  wrote  Lexicon  raHoftaUt  site  tkesaurus 
pkUosophkutt  crditu  alphabdico  digeshu,  Rotterdamiy  169a, 
f  oL,  746  pages  and  30  plates.  An  unproved  and  enlaxiged  edition 
was  printed  as  Lanam  pkihsopkicum  secimdis  cf<m,  Lcovardiae, 
1 7 13,  laige  MUy;  735  pages  and^o  plates.  This  great  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  dictionary  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  was  very  much  tued  by  Brucker  and  other  earlier  historians 
of  philosophy.  It  is  written  in  a  very  dry  and  scholastic  ^tyle, 
and  scJdom  names  authorities. 

The  great  dictionary  of  French,  begun  by  the  French  Academy 
on  the  7th  of  February  1639,  excluded  all  words  especially 
belonging  to  science  and  the  arts.  But  the  success  of  the  rival 
dictionary  of  Fureti&re,  which,  as,  its  title-page,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Essais  published  in  1684,  conspicuously  announced, 
profeMed  to  give  "  les  termes  de  toutes  les  Sciences  et  des  Arts," 
induced  Thomas  CorneiUe,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  to  compile 
Lt  Dktumnttire  des  arts  ei  des  sciences,  which  the  Academy 
published  with  the  first  edition  of  their  dictionary,  Paris,  1694, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  in  two  volumes  containing  1236  pages. 
It  was  rq>rinted  at  Amsterdam,  1696,  fol.  a  vols.,  and  at  Paris 
in  1720,  and  again  in  1732,  revised  by  Fontenelle.  A  long  series 
of  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  followed  CorneiUe  in 
placing  in  their  titles  the  arts  before  the  sciences,  which  he 
prol^aUy  did  merely  in  order  to  differ  from  Furetiire.  CorneiUe 
professed  to  quote  no  author  whom  he  had  not  consulted;  to 
take  plants  from  Dioecorides  and  Matthiolus,  medicine  from 
EttmflUer,  chemistry  from  a  MS.  of  Perrault,  and  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  from  Filibien;  and  to  give  an  abridged 
history  of  animals,  birds  and  fishes,  and  an  account  of  aU 
religious  and  military  orders  and  their  statutes,  heresiarchs  and 
heresies,  and  dignities  and  charges  ancient  and  modem. 

,Pierre  Bayle  (bom  on  the  i8th  of  November  1647,  <^cd  on  the 
sSlli  of  December  1706)  wrote  a  very  important  and  valuable 
work,  Didumnaire  kistorique  ei  critique,  Rotterdam,  1697,  fol. 
a  vols.  His  design  was  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  Mor6ri  and  others,  but  he  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  numerous  editions  and  supplements  of  Mor^ri.  A  second 
edition  with  an  additional  volume  i4>peared  at  Amsterdam  in 
170a,  fol.  3  vols.  The  fourth  edition,  Rotterdam,  x7ao,  fol. 
4  vols.,  was  much  enlarged  from  his  manuscripts,  and  was  edited 
by  Prosper  Marchand.  It  contains  3x32  pages  besides  tables, 
itc  The  ninth  edition  was  published  at  Basel,  x  741,  fol.  10  vols. 
It  was  translated  into  English  from  the  second  edition,  London, 
1709,  foL  4  vols.,  with  some  slight  additions  and  corrections 
by  the  author;  and  again  from  the  fifth  edition  of  1730  by 
Birch  and  Lockman,  London,  x  734-1740,  fol.  5  vols.  J.  G.  de 
Chaufejn^  puhUahcdNoupeauDictionnaire  kistorique,  Amsterdam, 
1750-1756,  fol.  4  vols.,  as  a  supplement  to  Baylc.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  the  articles  added  by  the  English  translators  with 
many  corrections  and  additions,  and  about  500  new  articles 
added  by  himself , and  contains  in  all  about  X40oarticles.  Prosper 
Marchand,  editor  of  the  fourth  edition,  left  at  his  death  on  the 
14th  of  January  1756  materials  for  a  supplementary  Dictionnaire 
kisioriqne.  La  Haye,  1758,  fol.  a  vols.,  891  pages,  136  articles. 
It  had  occupied  his  leisure  moments  for  forty  years.  Much  of 
his  work  was  written  on  smaU  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  ao 
in  half  a  page  and  no  larger  than  a  nail,  in  such  smaU  characters 
that  not  only  the  editor  but  the  printer  had  to  use  powerful 
magnifiers.  Bayle's  dictionary  was  also  translated  into  German, 
Lcipsig,  174X-X744,  foL  4  vols.,  with  a  preface  by  J.  C.  Gottsched. 
It  is  still  a  work  of  great  importance  and  value. 

Vincenao  Maria  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  bom 
in  Venice  about  1650,  made  cosmographer  to  the  republic  in 
1685,  became  general  of  his  order  in  x7oa,  and  was  found  dead 
at  hb  study  table  on  the  9th  of  December  17x8,  began  in  X70X 
to  publish  a  general  alphabetical  encyclopaedia,  written  in  Italian, 
at  which  he  had  been  working  for  thirty  years,  Bibiiotcca  unp- 
oersale  sacro-projana.  It  was  to  explain  more  than  300,000 
wwfds,  to  include  history  and  biography  as  weU  as  aU  other 
subjects,  and  to  extend  to  45  volumes  folio.  Volumes  1-39 
were  to  contain  the  dictionary  A  to  Z;  40,  41,  the  supplement; 
4a,  rctracutiotts  and  corrections;  43,  universal  index;  44. 


index  divided  into  matters;  45,  index  in  various  languages. 
But  seVen  volumes  only  were  pubUshed,  Venezia,  1 701-1 706, 
fol.,  5609  pages,  A  to  Caque.  The  first  six  volumes  have  each  an 
index  of  from  a8  to  4JB  pages  (in  aU  2  24  pages)  of  subjects,  whether 
forming  artidesor  incidental.  The  articles  in  each  arc  numbered, 
and  amount  to  30,269  in  the  six  volumes,  which  complete  the 
letter  B.  On  an  average  3  pages  contain  22  articles.  Each 
volume  is  dedicated  to  a  different  patron — the  pope,  the  doge, 
the  king  of  Spain,  &c.  This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  its  plan,  and  for  being  the  first  great  alpha- 
betical encyclopaedia,  as  well  as  for  being  written  in  a  modern 
language,  but  it  was  hastily  written  and  very  incorrect.  Never, 
perhaps,  says  Tiraboschi  (Storia  della  ktteratura  Ualiana, 
viii.  546),  was  there  so  quick  a  writer;  be  composed  a  folio 
volume  as  easUy  as  others  would  a  page,  but  he  never  perfected 
his  works,  and  what  we  have  of  this  book  will  not  induce  us  to 
regret  the  want  of  the  remainder. 

The  first  alphabetical  encyclopaedia  written  in  English  was 
the  work  of  a  London  clergyman,  John  Harris  (born  about  1667, 
elected  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  30th  of 
November  X709,  died  on  the  7tb  of  September  17 19),  Lexicon 
tecknicum,  or  an  universal  English  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
London,  X704,  fol.,  xaao  pages,  4  plates,  with  many  diagrams 
and  figures  printed  in  the  text.  Like  many  subsequent  English 
encyclopaedias  the  pages  are  not  numbered.  It  professes  not 
merely  to  explain  the  terms  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
the  aru  and  sciences  themselves.  The  author  complains  that 
he  found  much  less  help  from  previous  dictionaries  than  one 
would  suppose,  that  Cbauvin  is  full  of  obsolete  school  terms, 
and  Comeille  gives  only  bare  explanations  of  terms,  which  often 
relate  only  to  simple  ideas  and  common  things.  He  omits 
theology,  antiquity,  biography  and  poetry;  gives  only  technical 
history,  geography  and  chronology;  and  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  granunar  and  rhetoric,  merely  explains  the  terms  used. 
In  mathematics  and  anatomy  be  professes  to  be  very  full,  but 
says  that  the  catalogues  and  places  of  the  stars  are  very  imperfect, 
as  Flamsteed  refused  to  assist  him.  In  botany  he  gave  from 
Ray,  Morrison  and  Touroefort "  a  pretty  exact  botanick  lexicon, 
which  was  what  we  reaUy  wanted  before,"  with  an  account  of 
aU  the  "  kinds  and  subaltemate  spedes  of  plants,  and  their 
specific  differences  "  on  Ray's  method.  He  gave  a  table  of  fossils 
from  Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  in  Gresham  College, 
and  took  great  pains  to  describe  the  parts  of  a  ship  accurately 
and  particularly,  going  often  on  board  himself  for  the  purpose. 
In  law  he  abridged  from  the  best  writers  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary. He  meant  to  have  given  at  the  end  an  alphabet  for  each 
art  and  science,  and  some  more  plates  of  anatomy  and  ships, 
"  but  the  undertaker  could  not  afford  it  at  the  price."  A  review 
of  his  work,  extending  to  the  unusual  length  of  four  pages, 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1704,  p.  1699. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  X708.  A  second  volume  of  14 19 
pages  and  4  plates  appeared  in  17 10,  with  a  L*st  of  about  1300 
luhscribers.  Great  part  of  it  consisted  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  tables,  as  he  intended  his  work  to  serve  as  a  smaU 
mathematical  library.  He  was  allowed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
print  his  treatise  on  adds.  He  gives  a  table  of  logarithms  to 
seven  figures  of  decimals  (44  pages),  and  one  of  sines,  tangents 
and  secants  (x20  pages),  a  list  of  books  filling  two  pages,  and 
an  index  of  the  artides  in  both  volumes  under  26  heads,  filling  50 
pages.  The  longest  lists  are  law  (1700  artides),  chyrurgery, 
anatomy,  geometry,  fortification,  botany  and  music.  The 
mathematical  and  physical  part  is  considered  very  able.  He 
often  mentions  his  authorities,  and  gives  lists  of  books  on 
particular  subjects,  as  botany  and  chronology.  His  dictionary 
was  long  very  poptJar.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1 736, 
fol.  a  vols.  A  supplement,  including  no  new  subjects,  appeared 
in  X744,  London,  fol.,  996  pages,  6  plates.  It  was  intended  to 
rival  Ephraim  Chamben's  work  (see  below) ,  but,  being  considered 
a  bookseller's  speculation,  was  not  well  received. 

Jobann  Hobner,  rector  of  the  Johanneum  in  Hamburg,  bora 
on  the  X7th  of  March  1668,  wrote  prefaces  to  two  dictionaries 
written  in  German,  which  bore  his  name,  and  were  long  popular. 
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The  first  was  ReaUs  Staals  Zeitungs-  utii  Ctmaersatunu-Lexkon^ 
Leipzig,  1704,  8vo;  second  edition,  1706,  947  pages;  at  the  end 
a  register  of  arms,  and  indexes  of  Latin  and  French  words; 
fifth  edition,  1711;  fifteenth  edition  1735,  1x19  pages.  The 
thirty-first  edition  ^as  edited  and  enlarg^  by  F.  A.  Rtider,  and 
publkhcd  by  Brockhaus,  Leipzig,  1824-1828,  8vo,  4  vols.,  5088 
pages.  It  was  translated  into  Hungarian  by  Fejer,  Pesten, 
x8x6, 8vo,  5  vols.,  2958  page&  The  second,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment, was  Cjtrieuses  uni  reaks  Natur-  Kttnst-  Berg-  Cewerb-  und 
Handlungs-Lexicon,  Leipzig,  17x2,  8vo,  788  pages,  frequently 
reprinted  to  1792.  The  first  relates  to  the  political  state  of  the 
world,  as  religion,  orders,  states,  rivos,  towns,  castles,  mountains, 
genealogy,  war,  ships;  the  second  to  nature,  science,  art  and 
commerce.  They  were  the  work  of  many  authors,  of  whom 
Paul  Jacob  Marpurger,  a  celebrated  and  voluminous  writer  on 
trade  and  commerce,  born  at  Ntiremberg  on  the  27th  of  June 
.X656,  was  an  extensive  contributor,  and  is  the  only  one  named 
by  Habner. 

Johaim  Theodor  Jablonski,  who  was  bom  at  Danzig  on  the 
15th  of  December  1654,  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly 
founded  Prussian  Academy  in  1700,  when  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  April  X73X,  published  AUgemeines 
Lexicon  der  KUnste  und  Wissenschafteny  Leipzig,  1721,  4to,  a 
short  but  excellent  encyclopaedia  still  valued  in  Germany.  It 
does  not  include  theology,  history,  geography,  biography  and 
genealogy.  He  not  only  names  his  authorities,  but  gives  a  list 
of  their  works.  A  new  edition  in  1748  was  increased  one-third 
to  1508  pages.  An  improved  edition,  Kdnigsberg  and  Leipzig, 
X767, 4to,  2  vols.,  X852  pages,  was  edited  by  J.  J.  Schwabe,  public 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig. 

Ephraim  Chambers  {q.v.)  published  his  Cyclopaedia;  or  an 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Art  and  Sciences  ^containing  an  Explication 
of  the  Terms  and  an  Account  oj  the  Things  Signified  thereby  in  the 
several  Arts,  Liberal  and  Mechanical,  and  the  several  Sciences, 
Human  and  Divine,  London,  1728,  foL  2  vols.  The  dedication 
to  the  king  is  dated  October  15,  1727.  Chambers  endeavoured 
to  connect  the  scattered  articles  relating  to  each  subject  by  a 
system  of  references,  and  to  consider  "  the  several  matters,  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes  and  as  so  many  parts  of 
some  greater  whole."  Under  each  article  he  refers  to  the  subject 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  to  its  subordinate  parts;  thus 
Copyhold  has  a  reference  to  Tenure,  of  which  it  is  a  particular 
kind,  and  other  references  to  Rolls,  Custom,  Manor,Fine,Charter- 
land  and  Freehold.  In  his  preface  he  gives  an  "  analysis  of  the 
divisions  of  knowledge,"  47  in  number,  with  classed  lists  of  the 
articles  belonging  to  each,  intended  to  serve  as  table  of  contents 
and  also  as  a  rubric  or  directory  indicating  the  order  in  which 
the  articles  should  be  read.  But  it  does  so  very  imperfectly,  as 
the  lists  are  curtailed  by  many  et  cneteras\  thus  19  occur  in  a 
list  of  1 19  articles  under  Anatomy,  which  has  nearly  2200  articles 
in  Rees's  index.  He  omits  etymologies  unless  "  they  appeared 
of  some  significance  ";  he  gives  only  one  grammatical  form  •{ 
each  word,  unless  peculiar  ideas  are  arbitrarily  attached  to 
different  forms,  as  precipitate,  precipUa$U,  pruipitalion,  when 
each  has  an  article;  and  he  omits  complex  ideas  generally 
known,  and  thus  "  gets  free  of  a  vast  load  of  plebeian  words." 
His  work,  he  says,  is  a  collection,  not  the  produce  of  one  man's 
wit,  for  that  would  go  but  a  little  way,  but  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  learning.  "  Nobody  that  fell  in  my  way  has  been 
spared,  antient  or  modem,  foreign  nor  domestic.  Christian  or 
Jew  nor  heathen."  To  the  subjects  given  by  Harris  he  adds 
theology,  metaph3rsics,  ethics,  politics,  logic,  gramnoar,  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  but  excludes  history,  biography,  genealogy, 
geography  and  chronology,  except  their  techniod  parts.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1738,  fol.  2  vols.,  24^  pages,  "  re- 
touched and  amended  in  a  thousand  places."  A  few  articles  are 
added  and  some  others  enlarged,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  more  because  "  the  booksellers  were  alarmed  with  a  bill 
in  parliament  containing  a  clause  to  oblige  the  publishers  of  all 
improved  editions  of  books  to  print  their  improvements 
separately."    The  bill  after  passing  the  Commons  was  unex- 


pectedly thrown  out  by  the  Lords;  but  fearing  that  it  rai^t 
be  revived,  the  booksellers  thought  it  best  to  retreat  though 
more  than  twenty  sheets  had  been  printed.  Five  other  editions 
were  published  in  London,  1739  to  X751-X752,  besides  one  in 
Dublin,  1742,  all  in  2  vols.  fol.  An  Italian  translation,  Venezia, 
X  748-1749,  4to,  9  vols.,  was  the  first  complete  Italian  encyclo- 
paedia. When  Chambers  was  in  France  in  1739  he  rejected  very 
favourable  proposals  to  publish  an  edition  there  dedicated  to 
Louis  XV.  His  work  was  judiciously,  honestly  and  'carefully 
done,  and  long  nuuntained  its  popularity.  But  it  had  many 
defects  and  omissions,  as  he  was  well  aware;  and  at  his  death, 
on  the  15th  of  May  X740,  he  had  collected  and  arranged  materials 
for  seven  new  volumes.  John  Lewis  Scott  was  employed  by 
the  booksellers  to  select  such  articles  as  were  fit  for  the  press 
and  to  supply  others.  He  is  said  to  have  done  this  very  effidently 
until  appointed  sub-preceptor  to  the  prjnce  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Edward.  His  task  was  entrusted  to  Dr  (afterwards  called  Sir 
John)  Hill,  who  performed  it  very  hastily,  and  with  character- 
istic carelessness  and  self-sufficiency,  copying  freely  from,  his 
own  writings.  The  SupplemeiU  was  published  in  London,  1753, 
fol.  2  vob.,  3307  pages  and  X2  plates.  As  Hill  was  a  botanist, 
the  botanical  part,  which  had  been  very  defective  in  the 
Cyclopaedia,  was  the  best. 

Abraham  Recs  (1743-1825),  a  famous  Nonconformist  minister, 
published  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  "  with  the  supplement 
and  modem  improvements  incorporated  in  one  alphabet," 
London,  X778-1788,  fol.  2  vols.,  50x0  pages  (but  not  paginated), 
X  59  plates.  It  was  published  in  4 x 8  numbers  at  6d.  each.  Recs 
says  that  he  has  added  more  than  4400  new  articles.  At  the  end 
he  gives  an  index  of  articles,  classed  under  xoo  heads,  numbering 
about  57,000  and  filling  80  pages.  The  heads,  with  39  cross 
references,  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Subsequently  there 
were  reprints. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  encyclopaedias 
was  undertaken  and  in  a  great  measure  completed  by  Johann 
Hcinrich  Zedler,  a  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  who  was  bom  at  Breaiau 
7  th  January  1706,  made  a  Prussian  conmierzienrath  in  X73X, 
and  died  at  Leipzig  in  ^^6o,— Crosses  voUOdndiges  Universal 
Lexicon  Alter  Wissenschaften  und  KUnste  wUhe  bishero  dttrck 
menschlichen  Verstand  und  Witz  erfunden  und  terbessert  worden, 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  X732-X750,  fol.  64  vols.,  64,309  pages;  and 
Ndthige  Supplcmente,  ib.  X751-X7S4,  vols.  i.  to  iv.,  A  to  Caq, 
301 6  pages.  The  columns,  two  in  a  page,  are  numbered,  varsring 
from  1356  in  vol.  li.  to  2588  in  vol.  xlix.  Each  volume  has  a 
dedication,  with  a  portrait.  The  first  nine  are  the  emperor, 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  the  empren  of  Russia,  and  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  Poland,  Deimiark  and  Sweden.  The 
dedications,  of  which  two  are  in  verse,  and  all  are  signed  by 
Zedler,  amount  to  4  59  pages.  The  supplement  has  no  dedications 
or  portraits.  The  preface  to  the  fii^t  volume  of  the  work  is  by 
Johann  Peter  von  Ludewig,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle 
(bom  15th  August  1690,  died  6th  September  X743).  Nine 
editors  were  employed,  whom  Ludewig  compares  to  the  nine 
muses;  and  the  whole  of  each  subject  was  entrusted  to  the 
same  person,  that  all  its  parts  might  be  uniformly  treated. 
Carl  GOnther  Ludovici  (bom  at  Leipzig  7th  August  1707,  public 
teacher  of  philosophy  there  from  X734,  died  3rd  July  1778) 
edited  the  work  from  vol.  xix.,  beginning  the  letter  M,  and 
published  in  X739,  to  the  end,  and  also  the  supplement.  The 
work  was  published  by  subscription.  Johann  Heinrich  Wolff,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  shopkeeper  in  Leipzig,  bom  there  on  the 
29th  of  April  X690,  came  to  2>dler's  assistance  by  advancing 
the  funds  for  expenses  and  becoming  answerable  for  the 
subscriptions,  and  spared  no  cost  that  the  woric  might  be  com- 
plete. Zedler  very  tmly  says,  in  his  preface  to  vol.  xviii.,  that 
his  Universal  Lexicon  was  a  work  such  as  no  time  and  no  nation 
could  show,  and  both  in  its  plan  and  execution  it  is  much  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  than  any  previous  encyclopaedia. 
Colleges,  says  Ludewig,  where  all  sciences  are  taught  and  studied, 
are  on  that  account  called  unroersities,  and  their  teaching  is 
called  studium  universale',  but  the  Universal  Lexicon  contains 
not  only  what  they  teach  in  theology,  jurispmdence,  medicine; 
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jASkmaphy,  hlstoiy,  mathematics,  &&,  but  abo  many  other 
things  bdtongiQg  to  courts,  chanceries,  hunting,  forests,  war  and 
peace,  and  to  artists,  artizans,  housekeepers  and  merchants 
not  thought  of  in  colleges.  Its  plan  embraces  not  only  history, 
geography  and  biography,  but  also  genealogy,  topography, 
and  from  vol.  xviii.,  published  in  1738,  lives  of  illustrious  living 
persons.  Zedler  inquires  why  death  alone  should  make  a  deserv- 
ing man  capable  of  having  his  services  and  worthy  deeds  made 
known  to  the  world  in  print.  The  lives  of  the  dead,  he  says, 
are  to  be  found  in  books,  but  those  of  the  living  are  not  to  be 
met  with  anjrwhere,  and  would  often  be  more  useful  if  known. 
In  consequence  of  this  preface,  many  lives  and  genealogies  were 
sent  to  him  for  publication.  Cross  references  generally  give  not 
only  the  article  referred  to,  but  also  the  volume  and  column, 
and,  when  necessary,  such  brief  information  as  may  distinguish 
the  word  referred  to  from  others  similar  but  of  different  meaning. 
Lists  of  authorities,  often  long,  exact  and  valuable  are  frequently 
appended  to  the  articles.  This  work,  which  is  well  and  carefully 
compiled,  and  very  trustworthy,  is  still  a  most  valuable  book 
of  reference  on  many  subjects,  especially  topography,  genealogy 
and  biography.  The  genealogies  and  family  histories  are  ex- 
cellent, and  many  particulars  are  given  of  the  lives  and  worics 
of  authors  not  easUy  found  cbewhcre. 

X  work  on  a  new  plan  was  published  by  Dennis  de  Coetlogon, 
a  Frenchman  naturalized  in  England,  who  styled  himself 
"  Knight  of  St  La  rare,  M.D.,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Angers  " — An  Universal  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  London, 
1745,  fol.  a  vols.,  2529  pages,  33  plates  and  161  articles  arranged 
alphabetically.  He  "endeavours  to  render  each  treatise  as 
complete  as  possible,  avoiding  above  all  things  needless  repeti- 
tions, and  never  puzzling  the  reader  with  the  least  reference." 
Theology  is  divided  into  several  treatises;  Philosophy  into 
Ethicks,  Logick  and  Metaphysick,  each  under  its  letter;  and 
Physick  is  subdivided  into  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geography, 
Geometry,  &c.  Military  Art  is  divided  into  Army,  Forti6cation, 
Gunnery.  The  royal  licence  is  dated  13th  March  1 740-1 741, 
the  dedication  is  to  the  duke  of  Gisors,  the  pages  are  numbered, 
there  is  an  appendix  of  35  pages  of  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
two  indexes,  one  to  each  volume,  fill  69  pages,  and  contain  about 
9000  subjects.  The  type  is  large  and  the  style  diffuse,  but  the 
subject  matter  b  sometimes  curious.  The  author  sayrthat  his 
work  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  wrote  out  with  his 
own  hand  every  line,  even  the  index.  But  notwithstanding  the 
novcUy  of  his  plan,  his  work  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
popular. 

Gianfranoesco  Pivati,  bom  at  Padua  in  1689,  died  at  Venice 
in  1764,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Venice,  who 
had  published  in  1744  a  4to  volume  containing  a  Di»i4mario 
umaersaUt  wrote  Ntuno  dixicnario  scientific^  e  cmioso  sacra- 
profane,  Venezia,  1 746-1751,  fol.  10  vols.,  7791  pages,  597  plates. 
It  is  a  general  encyclopaedia,  including  geography,  but  not 
history  or  biography.  He  gives  frequent  references  to  his 
authorities  and  much  curious  information.  His  preliminary 
discourse  (80  pages)  contains  a  history  of  the  several  sciences 
from  mathematics  to  geography.  The  book  was  published  by 
subscription,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  is  a  Catalogo  dei 
Signori  AssocioH,  252  in  number,  who  took  266  copies.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  plates,  which  are  engraved 
on  copper.  In  each  volume  they  are  placed  together  at  the  end, 
and  are  preceded  by  an  explanatory  index  of  subjects  referring 
to  the  id^tes  and  to  the  articles  they  illustrate. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  literary  enterprises 
of  the  18th  century,  the  famous  French  £ficye/^^>^i  originated 
in  a  French  translation  of  Ephraim  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia, 
t>egon  in  1743  and  finished  in  1745  by  John  Mills,  an  Englishman 
re^dcnt  in  France,  assisted  by  Gottfried  Selllus,  a  very  learned 
native  of  Danzig,  who,  after  being  a  professor  at  Halle  and 
Gattingen,  and  residing  in  Holland,  had  settled  in  Paris.  They 
api^ied  to  Lebreton,  the  king's  printer,  to  publish  the  work, 
to  fulfil  the  formalities  required  by  French  law,  with  which,  as 
fordgneit,  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  to  solicit  a  royal 
privilege.    This  he  obtained,  but  in  his  own  name  alone.    Mills 


complained  so  loudly  and  bitterly  of  this  deception  that  Lebreton 
had  to  acknowledge  formally  that  the  privilege  belonged  en 
UmU  prapriiU  to  John  Mills.  But,  as  he  again  took  care  not  to 
acquaint  Mills  with  the  necessary  legal  formalities,  this  title 
soon  became  invalid.  Mills  then  agreed  to  grant  him  part  of  his 
privilege,  and  in  May  1745  the  work  was  announced  as  Encycla- 
pidie  9U  diciiannaire  universd  des  arts  et  des  sciences,  folio, 
four  volumes  of  250  to  260  sheets  each,  with  a  fifth  of  at  least 
1 20  i^tes,  and  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  articles  in  French,  Latin, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  with  other  lists  for  each  language 
explained  in  French,  so  that  foreignen  might  easily  find  any 
article  wanted.  It  was  to  be  published  by  subscription  at  135 
livres,  but  for  large  paper  copies  200  livres,  the  first  volume 
to  be  delivered  in  June  1746,  and  the  two  last  at  the  end  of  1748. 
The  subscription  list,  which  was  considerable,  closed  on  the  31st 
of  December  1 745.  Mills  demanded  an  account,  which  Lebreton, 
who  had  again  omitted  certain  formalities,  insultingly  refused. 
Mills  brou^t  an  action  against  him,  but  before  it  was  decided 
Lebreton  procured  the  revocation  of  the  privilege  as  informal, 
and  obtained  another  for  himself  dated  the  21st  of  January 
1 746.  Thus,  for  unwittingly  contravening  regulations  with  which 
his  unscrupulous  publisher  ought  to  have  made  him  acquainted, 
Mills  was  despoiled  of  the  work  he  had  both  planned  and  executed, 
and  had  to  return  to  En^and.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Malves, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  France  (bom  at  Carcas- 
sonne in  17 13,  died  on  the  15th  of  June  1785),  was  then  engaged 
as  editor  merely  to  correct  enon  and  add  new  discoveries. 
But  he  pn^Msed  a  thorough  revision,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Desessarts 
names  Louis,  CondiUac,  d'Alembot  and  Diderot.  But  the 
publishen  did  not  think  his  reputation  high  enough  to  ensure 
success,  withheld  their  confideixx,  and  often  opposed  his  plans 
as  too  expensive.  Tired  at  last  of  disputes,  and  too  easily 
offended,  de  Gua  resigned  the  editorship.  The  publi^en,  who 
had  already  nude  h^vy  advances,  offered  it  to  Diderot,  who 
was  probably  recommended  to  them  by  his  very  well  received 
Dictumnaire  universel  de  medicine,  Paris,  1 746-1 748,  foL  6  vols., 
published  by  Briasson,  David  and  Durand,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Julien  Busson,  doctor  regent  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  Paris.  It  was  a  translation,  made  with  the  assistance 
of  Eidous  and  Toussaint,  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr  Robert 
James,  inventor  of  the  fever  powden,  A  Medicinal  Dictionary, 
London,  I743-I745>  ^ol.  3  vols.,  3275  pages  and  98  plates, 
comprising  a  history  of  drugs,  with  chemistry,  botany  and 
ruituxal  history  so  far  as  they  rdate  to  medicine,  and  with  an 
historical  preface  of  99  pages  (in  the  translation  136).  The 
pn^Msed  work  was  to  have  been  similar  in  character.  De 
Gua's  papen  were  handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  confusion. 
He  soon  persuaded  the  publishen  to  undertake  a  far  more  original 
and  comprehensive  work.  His  friend  d'Alembert  undertook  to 
edit  the  mathematics.  Other  subjects  were  allotted  to  21  con- 
tributon,  each  of  whom  received  the  articles  on  this  subject 
in  Mills'  translation  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  work.  But  they 
were  in  most  cases  so  badly  composed  and  translated,  so  full 
of  errors  and  omissions,  that  they  were  not  used.  The  contribu- 
tions were  to  be  finished  in  three  months,  but  none  was  ready 
in  time,  except  Music  by  Rousseau,  which  he  admits  was  hastily 
and  badly  done.  Diderot  was  imprisoned  at  VincenHes,  on  the 
29th  of  July  X749,  for  his  Letire  sur  les  aveugUs.  He  was  closely 
confined  for  28  days,  and  was  then  for  three  months  and  ten 
days  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the  castle.  This  did  not  stop  the 
printing,  though  it  caused  delay.  The  prospectus  by  Diderot 
appeared  In  November  1750.  The  work,  was  to  form  8  vols, 
fol.,  with  at  least  600  plates.  The  firat  volume  was  published 
in  July  1751,  and  delivered  to  the  subscribera  in  August.  The 
second  appeared  in  January  1752.  An  arrtl  of  the  council, 
9th  of  February,  suppressed  both  volumes  as  injurious  to  the 
king's  authority  and  to  religion.  Malesherbes,  director-general 
of  the  Librairie,  stopped  the  issue  of  volume  ii.,  9th  of  February, 
and  on  the  21st  went  with  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  Lebreton's  to 
seize  the  plates  and  the  MSS.,  but  did  not  find,  says  Barbier, 
even  those  of  volume  iii.,  as  they  had  been  taken  to  his  ow 
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house  by  Diderot  and  one  of  the  publishers.  The  Jesuits  tried 
to  continue  the  work,  but  in  vain.  It  was  less  easy,  says  Grimm, 
than  to  ruin  philosophers.  The  Dictionnaire  de  Trivoux  pro- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  Encydopidie  impossible,  and 
the  project  ridiculous  (5th  edition,  1753,  iii.  750).  The  govern- 
ment had  to  request  the  editors  to  resume  the  work  as  one 
honourable  to  the  nation.  The  marquis  d'Argenson  writes, 
7th  of  May  1752,  that  Mme  de  Pompadour  had  been  urging 
them  to  proceed,  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  reports  them  as 
again  at  work.  Volimic  iii.,  rather  improved  by  the  delay, 
appeared  in  October  1753;  and  volume  vii.,  completing  G.in 
November  1757.  The  clamours  against  the  work  soon  recom- 
menced. D'Alembert  retired  in  January  1 758,  weary  of  sermons, 
satires  and  intolerant  and  absurd  censors.  The  parlement  of 
Paris,  by  an  arrH,  33rd  of  January  1759,  stopped  the  sale  and 
di^ribution  of  the  Encydopidie^  Helvetius*s  De  V Esprit,  and  six 
other  books;  and  by  an  onH,  6th  February,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  burnt,  but  referred  the  Encydopidie  for  examination  to  a 
commission  of  nine.  An  arrit  du  conseil,  7th  of  March,  revoked 
the  privilege  of  1746,  and  stopped  the  printing.  Volume  viii. 
was  then  in  the  press.  Malesherbes  warned  Diderot  that  be 
would  have  his  papers  seized  next  day;  and  when  Diderot  said 
he  could  not  m^e  a  selection,  or  find  a  pbce  of  safety  at  such 
short  notice,  Malesherbes  said,  "  Send  them  to  me,  they  will 
not  look  for  them  there."  This,  according  to  Mme  de  Vandeul, 
Diderot's  daughter,  was  done  with  perfect  success.  In  the 
article  Pardonner  Diderot  refers  to  these  persecutions,  and  says, 
"  In  the  space  of  some  months  we  have  seen  our  honour,  fortune, 
liberty  and  life  imperilled."  Malesherbes,  Choiseul  and  Mme 
de  Pompadour  protected  the  woric;  Diderot  obtained  private 
permission  to  go  on  printing,  but  with  a  strict  charge  not  to 
publish  any  part  until  the  whole  was  finished.  The  Jesuits  were 
condemned  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  in  176a,  and  by  the 
king  in  November  1764.  ^Volume  i.  of  plates  appeared  in  1762, 
and  volumes  viii.  to  xviL,  ten  volumes  of  text,  9408  pages,  com- 
I^eting  the  work,  with  the  4tb  volume  of  plates  in  1765,  when 
there  were  4250  subscribers.  The  work  circulated  freely  in  the 
provinces  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  secretly  distributed 
in  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  on 
the  30th  of  June  1765,  approved  articles  in  which  it  was  con- 
demned, and  on  the  27th  of  Sq>tember  adopted  a  mimoire  to 
be  presented  to  the  king  They  were  forbidden  to  publish  their 
acts  which  favoured  the  Jesuits,  but  Lebreton  was  required  to 
give  a  list  of  his  subscribers,  and  was  put  into  the  Bastille  for 
eight  days  in  1766.  A  royal  order  was  sent  to  the  subscribers 
to  deliver  their  copies  to  the  lieutenant  of  police.  Voltaire  in 
1774  relates  that,  at  a  petit  souper  of  the  king  at  Trianon,  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Mme  de 
Pompadour  said  she  did  not  know  how  her  rouge  or  her  silk 
stockings  were  made.  The  due  de  la  Vallidre  regretted  that 
the  king  had  confiscated  their  encyclopaedias,  which  could 
dedde  everything.  The  king  said  he  had  been  told  that  the 
woA  was  most  dangert>us,  but  as  he  wished  to  judge  for  himself, 
he  sent  for  a  copy.  Three  servants  with  difiiculty  brought  in 
the  2X  volumes.  The  company  found  everything  they  looked 
for,  and  the  king  allowed  the  confiscated  copies  to  be  returned. 
Mme  de  Pompadour  died  on  the  xsth  of  April  1764.  Lebreton 
had  half  of  the  property  in  the  work,  and  Durand,  David  and^ 
Briasson  had  the  rest.  Lebreton,  who  had  the  largest  printing 
office  in  Paris,  employed  50  workmen  in  printing  the  last  ted 
volumes.  He  had  the  articles  set  in  type  exactly  as  the  authors 
sent  them  in,  and  when  Diderot  had  corrected  the  last  proof  of 
each  sheet,  he  and  his  foreman,  hastily,  secretly  and  by  night, 
unknown  to  his  partners  in  the  work,  cut  out  whatever  seemed 
to  them  daring,  or  likely  to  give  offence,  mutilated  most  of  the 
best  articles  without  any  regard  to  the  consecutiveness  of  what 
was  left,  and  burnt  the  manuscript  as  they  proceeded.  The 
printing  of  the  work  was  neariy  finished  when  Diderot,  having 
to  consult  one  of  his  great  philosophical  articles  in  the  letter  S, 
found  it  entirely  mutilated.  He  was  o(»founded,  says  Grimm, 
at  discovering  the  atrocity  of  the  printer;  all  the  best  articles 
were  in  the  same  confusion.    This  discovery  put  him  into  a 


sute  of  frenzy  and  despair  from  rage  and  grief.  His  daughter 
never  beard  Um  q>eak  coolly  on  the  subject,  and  after  twenty 
years  it  still  made  him  angry.  He  believed  that  every  one  knew 
as  well  as  he  did  what  was  wanting  in  each  article,  but  in  fact 
the  mutilation  was  not  perceived  even  by  the  authors,  and  for 
many  years  was  known  to  few  persons.  Diderot  at  first  refused 
to  correct  the  remaining  proofs,  or  to  do  more  thin  write  the 
explanations  of  the  plates.  He  required,  according  to  Mme  de 
Vandeul,  that  a  copy,  now  at  St  Petersburg  with  his  h'brary. 
should  be  printed  with  columns  in  which  all  was  restored.  The 
mutilations  b^pui  as  far  back  as  the  article  Intendant.  But 
bow  far,  says  Rosenkrana,  this  murderous,  incredible  and 
infamous  operation  was  canied  cannot  now  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained. Diderot's  articles,  not  including  those  on  arts  and 
trades,  were  reprinted  in  Naigeon's  edition  (Paris,  z8ax,  8vo, 
22  vob.).  They  fill  4x33  pages,  and  number  X139,  of  which 
601  were  written  for  the  last  ten  volumes.  They  are  on  very 
many  subjects,  but  principally  on  grammar,  history,  morality, 
philosophy,  literature  and  metaphysics.  As  a  contxibator,  his 
special  department  of  the  work  was  philosophy,  and  aits  and 
trades.  He  passed  whole  days  in  workshops,  and  began  by 
examining  a  machine  carefully,  then  he  had  it  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again,  then  be  watched  it  at  work,  and  lastly 
woriced  it  himself.  He  thus  learned  to  use  such  complicated 
machines  as  tbe  stocking  and  cut  velvet  looms.  He  at  first 
received  1200  livres  a  year  as  editor,  but  afterwards  2500  livrts 
a  volume,  besides  a  final  sum  of  20,000  livres.  Althougli  after 
his  engagement  he  did  not  suffer  from  poverty  as  he  had  done 
before,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  library  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  daughter.  De  Jaucourt  spared  neither  time,  troaUe  nor 
expense  in  perfecting  the  work,  for  which  be  received  nothing, 
and  he  employed  several  secretaries  at  it  for  ten  years.  To  pay 
them  he. had  to  sell  his  house  in  Paris,  which  Lebreton  bought 
with  the  profits  derived  from  De  Jaucourt's  work.  AU  the 
publishers  made  brge  fortunes}  their  expenses  amounted  to 
1,158,000  livres  and  their  profits  to  2,162,000.  D'AIembert's 
"  Discours  Preliminaire,"  45  pages,  written  in  1750,  picfixed 
to  the  first  volume,  and  delivered  before  the  French  Academy 
on  his  reception  on  the  X9th  of  December  1754,  consists  of  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  an  account  of  their  progress  since  their  revival.  His  system, 
chiefly  taken  fiom  Bacon,  divides  them  into  three  dasses, 
under  memory,  reason  and  Imagination.  Arts  and  trades  are 
placed  under  natural  history,  superstition  and  mag^  under 
science  de  Dieu,  and  orthography  and  heraldry  UBMder  log^ 
The  literary  world  is  divided  into  three  corresponding  claacs 
— irudits,  philosopkes  and  beaux  esprits.  As  in  Ephraim 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia^  history  and  biography  were  excluded, 
except  incidentally;  thus  Aristotle's  life  is  given  in  the  article 
Aristotelisme.  The  science  to  which  an  article  belongs  is  gener> 
ally  named  at  the  beginning  of  it,  references  are  given  to  other 
articles,  and  the  authors*  names  are  marked  by  initials,  of  which 
lists  are  given  in  the  earlier  volumes,  but  sometimes  their  names 
are  subsm'bed  in  full.  Articles  by  Diderot  have  no  mark,  and 
those  inserted  by  him  as  editor  have  an  asterisk  prefixed.  Among 
the  contributors  were  Voltaire,  Euler,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu, 
D'Anville,  D'Holbach  and  Turgot,  the  leader  of  the  new  school 
of  economists  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  pages  ci 
the  Encydopidie.  Louis  wrote  the  surgery,  Daubenton  natural 
history,  Eidous  heraldry  and  art,  Totissaint  jurisprudence,  and 
Condamine  articles  on  South  America. 

No  encyclopaedia  perhaps  has  been  of  such  political  importance, 
or  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  civil  and  literary  history 
of  its  century.  It  sought  not  only  to  give  information,  but  to  guide 
opinion.  It  was,  as  Rosenkranx  says  {Diderot,  i.  157},  tbeistic  and 
heretical.  It  was  opposed  to  t  he  church,  then  ajl-powerf  nl  in  France, 
and  it  treated  dogma  historically.  It  was,  as  I/esnoiresCerres  says 
(Voltaire,  v.  164),  a  war  machine;  as  it  progressed,  its  attacks  both 
on  the  church  and  the  still  more  deqx>tic  government,  as  well  as  on 
Christianity  itself ,  .became  bolder  and  more  undiiguised,  and  it  was 
met  by  opposition  and  persecution  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
encydopsedias.  Its  execution  is  very  unequal,  and  its  articles  of 
very  different  value.  It  was  not  constructed  on  a  regular  plan,  or 
subjected  to  sufficient  supervision;  articles  were  sent  an  by  the 
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e  of  eDCTdopvidUt 
:  ficu  they  conuin 


nibJKt  Ibeie  art  * 
inlnior  or  ■lionther  0IIULI4U. 
■nicln  wbich  da  dm  cxiit    T 
threc-tsiutli*  de&ciciill  and  ii 

jibauitd-^even  cjpiUU  and  »vFm|n  ■vxh  arr  DvenooKHi,  vni 
viUafn  An  fivcn  *•  towu,  *nd  lowu  uc  darribcd  whicb  ncvi 
uiUHl.     Tbt  Uy\e  it  too  (tntnlly  louc,  dJEmnvc  and  inriui 

suiun'arc  InqiMiil'liiultt.  vXi''int'm%iwaiiilyVnundhl 
truth,  brevity  and  method,  and  >aid  it  «>*  buik  haLr  at  nurbk  an 
baJf  of  wood.     D'Alembert  compared  it  to  a  liarlH^uin'a  coal,  i 

HtitArd  with  it  aa  ■  whoic;  much  of  it  vai  oonpikd  in  JiaMe;aD 
cankoaljr  wniiCD  anictea  and  locompetcnt  coocributon  werr  ar 
miKHl  for  want  oi  niDoey  to  pay  |ood  writen.    Zedlcr'i  Umarrt' 

.    The  permanent  v 

TIk  fim  ediiioD  ol  t&^yifepuit,  In  17  vola. 

Whiiw  appeared*in"pirit  "EkvirFoiio'Mlui 
publiihedat  Parte  (ITU  to  1771),  containing  31 
paM-of  enpUiutioB,  Ac    A  lupplement  wu  prii 
and  Pari!  (1776-1777).  foL  s  voh,.  387*  pi— 
Hwory  waa  latmcliiced  at  the  with  of  tbe  | 
Hueral  featurea  which  mark  cpocha  in  tbe  1 
The  aitRHKHny  waa  by  Delalude,  matbematic 
by  Bcnuuilll,  natural  hlatory  by  Adauon,  an 
by  HalJer.    Daubenlon,  Caiubmitie.  Mini 
CDDtxibuion  wrote  many  aniclei,  and  aevi 

lot  2  vola.  1853  pafea.  It  waa  made  by  J 
w»  bora  at  Geneva  on  the  joth  ot  July  171] 
on  Ibc  iSlh  of  Augun  ITfl.  paalor  (A  IbeFi 

3£6.elKtcdBputarinGcnevaonlhe6thaf 
the  coU^  t&B  und  of  •      ■ "' 


slaMandQ23 


Ml 


'1_^?"J1 


nvT  hiia  goo  loitia  for  it.    Though  very  eaaet 
omiu  the  attacki  on  Chriitianily.     Thia  ind- 

meful  and  indiueniabLe  by  the  wry  diAuie . 

ol  tbe  work,  ana  by  tbe  vaat  numbo'  of  it*  article*. 

copy  d  the  fine  edition  of  the  EtuyritpUit  conaiau  ol  jj  voia.  loi., 

piMled  i7ai-i7Bo.  conlaining  aj.liJ  pagci  and  jijijilatca.    [i 

and  other  puhjuheri  in  hria  propoaed  a  new  and  reviii^  edition,  and 
boagbt  the  pbiea  (or  ijo.ooo  livres.  But,  aa  Diderot  indignantly 
(Ttued  10  edit  what  he  coiuidered  a  fraud  on  Ibc  lubocribcra  to  the 
BB  yrt  unfiniahed  work,  they  began  limply  to  reprint  tlx  work. 
pminiBiw  aupplementajy  volumca.  ^  Wben  t]»ree  votnnica  were 
pnntid  the  whole  waa  aeiied  in  1770  by  tbe  fovenunent  at  Ihc 
complaint  of  the  elerfv,  and  waa  todnd  in  the  Baatillc.   Tbe  plan  of 

■  acoond  Fieneh  edition  waa  laid  aiide  then,  to  be  terivcd  twenty 
\wi  Uier  in  a  very  different  form.  Forcicn  edition!  of  tbe  Encydo- 
ttiU  m  Bumemia,  and  ll  la  difficnh  to  enumerate  Ibem  cocrcclly. 
brie,  with  nous  by  Oiuvio  I^olatl,  Dr  Sebaatiuo  Paoli  and  Caila 
GiuEani,  appeand  al  Locea  llJlt-tnO,  foL  17  vola.  of  leit  and 
lo  of  platTA.  Tboufh  it  waa  very  much  expurnted,  all  engaged  in 
itweieeicDRimiinicaled  by  tbepopein  17U.  An  attempt  nude  at 
Siena  to  publiib  as  Italian  tranilation  faikd.  An  addition  by  the 
■bbt  Sen£nl  and  Di  Gainella  (Ijvourae,  1770},  Ac.,  lol.  3J  voti., 
EvtBrmJ  a  prohr  of  60X100  c4utrea,and  waa  protecled  by  Leopold  II-, 
wiv  lecuied  Ibe  pope'a  lUeBce.  Other  ediltona  we  Cenive,  Cnmer 
(177^1776],  a  facaimite  reprint,    Gcntwe,  hllet  '  -     -■ 

Kvola.  of  ten  aad  ]  of  platen  -"■■-  '  — ■-  -* 
yon,  l7«o),  4[o:  Genive  et  Ne 
36  vola.  of  ten  and  j  of  ptatea:  Li 
or  71  ocuvo.  of  ten  and  j  of  ^tea  (1779-17) 

chei  Is  Socittt*  Typographiquea  (1780-1781,.  ,_ _ 

aBd]TDla,4tosfplitei(i7Si).  Theae  four  edili«u  have  the  aupple- 
meat  incorponml.  FoiwntBanhelEmydeFelice.aaltaliaBmank. 
bora  at  Room  on  tha  i^lh  of  AuEuit  1713.  who  had  been  pro- 
feaaoral  Rome  and  Nap)r*,aiid  hadbecomea  Proleatant.  printed  a 
very  iaconect  though  HKcedful  edition  (Yvtrdun,  17711-1730)  410. 

Svola.  of  ten,  5  ol  nipptcmeol  and  lo  of  plain,  ll  pnteaicd  10 
a  new  work.  Handing  In  tbe  lame  lelaiionihip  In  the  fKycIspUia 
ai  tbat  did  to  Chamben'a,  which  ii  far  from  being  the  caae.  Sir 
Joaepb  Aylofie isucd  propcaak,  I4lh  December  irii,  lor  an  Eniliih 
traoalalkn  of  (ha  BneyOipidie,  lo  be  Goiihed  by  Ctiriatmaa  175!,  in 
10  vdW.  410,  with  at  lean  600  platea.  No.  I  appeared  in  January 
l7S*i  bat  met  with  Litle  ancceaa.  Several  aclectioni  of  article*  and 
•itrKta  have  been  pubHihcd  under  the  lilk  of  L'Eipril  ii  fEnir- 
titfMit.  Thela(lwaabyKeniw)iiiB(Pari>,  iei>-lti3),flvo,  ijvola. 
An  Encliih  aeleetbn  la  3Wacl  Etnyifrtm  Uu  facyclffpefy  (London, 

■  773).  Ivo.  The  artictea  of  nwatof  Ibe  principal  contributon  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  editiona  of  their  reapcclive  worka.  Voltain 
■ma  (  vola.  tvo  of  a  kind  of  ftagmentaty  aupplamai,  gaaniam 
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ujiully'  included  in 


»r  FEiufctopUli,  frequently  piinted,  1 

edilioaa  of  hia  wdtLb,  topnfier  wilh  hia  cotlL- ^ ,  -.— -^ 

fiditutHmDictionnairtpkiioiOpkiqiie.  Several  4pecialdictiDnariea 
have  been  foimed  from  the  BncyclBpUU.  ai  Ihe  OuliDniwiri  pmUli] 
ia  tall  It  mUiiri  (Parit.  176&),  Sva,  1  voli.  about  1 100  paeei,  by 
PhUippe  Macqucr,  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Dia.  £  ftmic.  An 
enlarged  edition  by  the  abb^  jaubcrt  (Paria,  I773).  5  vdI>.  Bvo. 
3017  paget,  vai  much  valued  and  rrflen  reprinted.  The  booka 
alluking  and  defending  the  EneydoHdii  are  very  many.  No 
?^^._  ™  _.^,.....j  '.'^  ""."'yi.^'"  ..  hi^Eitn  cilled"cha" 


^  the  Tow 


_.._rof  Babel.ai 
I  and  even  the  ru 


a  of  Palmyra. 


The  EneydnfatJia  BrilainUa,  "  by  a  sodely  of  gentlemen  in 
Scollind,  printed  in  Edinburgh  lor  A.  Bell  and  C.  Macfarqubat, 
and  lold  by  Colin  Macfarquhat  al  bii  priming  oflice  iti  Nicotioa 
Sireel,"  wai  completed  in  1771  in  3  volumca  410,  contBiniac 
167a  pages,  and  16a  coppcrpliles  engraved  by  Andrew  Bell. 
:h  the  1*0  £nl  were  isiued 


r  1768,  "  price  6d.  t 


jrSdor 


"  paper. 


iplelcd  in  ics  weekly  nun 
as  the  title-page  layi,  on  a  new  plan.  Tbe  different  Kicncei 
and  itU  were  "  digciled  into  dittinct  trealtiei  01  (yslcmj," 
of  which  there  are  4j  with  emu  heading],  thai  ii,  liilet  printed 
acroo  the  page,  and  about  30  oiher  articles  more  (ban  three 
pagea  long.  The  lonjeji,  are  "Aoalomy,"  166  pages,  and 
"Surgery,"  13S  pagea.  "The  various  technical  lerms,  &c., 
are  explained  si  ihey  occur  in  the  order  of  tbe  glphabel." 
"  Instead  of  diuaembeiing  (he  adences,  by  B(templing  (0  Ircal 
them  intelligibly  undei  a  muliiiude  of  (echniciJ  (erais,  they  have 
dig«(ed  tbe  piinciplea  ol  every  acience  in  (lit  fottn  of  Eys(em) 
01  dii(inc(  tttaiiie),  and  explained  the  lerrai  as  they  occur  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  with  reference*  (0  tbe  sciences  la 
which  they  belong."  This  plan,  aa  the  compilers  say,  diflen 
(ism  that  of  all  tbe  previous  dictionaries  o[  aiu  and  sciencei. 
Its  merit  and  novelty  consist  in  the  combitution  of  De  Coet- 
logon'i  plan  with  (ba(  in  common  uie, — on  (he  one  band  keeping 
important  aubjects  together,  and  on  tbe  other  facib'(a(ing 
reference  by  numeioui  separate  anidei.  I(isdoub(ful  (owhom 
Ibc  credit  of  this  plan  ii  due.  Tie  edi(0(,  WDliam  SmeUie,  t 
prinler(boniini740,  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1795),  aflerwaidl 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  nslunl  hisloiy  10  (he  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  is  said  by  his  biographer  (o  bave  devised 
(be  ptau  and  wrideo  or  compiled  all  tbe  chief  articleii  and  he 
prin(a,  but  without  dale,  pan  of  a  letter  written  and  (igiwd 
by  Andrew  Bell  by  which  he  waa  engaged  in  the  work; — "  Sit, 
As  we  are  engaged  in  publishing  a  dictionary  of  tbe  ana  and 
adences,  and  aa  you  have  informed  us  that  Ihere  are  fifteen 
capital  adences  whicb  ytni  wilt  undertake  for  and  write  up  the 
aubdivisiocs  and  detached  parts  of  (hue  conform  (o  your  plan, 
and  likewise  (o  prepare  tbe  whole  work  for  tbe  press,  Arc,  &c., 
■thereby  agree  to  allow  you  £joo  for  your  trouble,  *c."  Prof. 
Macvey  Napiei  says  that  Smcllie  "was  more  hkdy  10  have 
auggested  (bit  great  improvement  (ban  any  of  bis  known  co- 
•dju(ort."  Archibald  Consuble,  who  was  iD(erc9(cd  in  (he  work 
from  r78J,  and  was  af(crwards  intimately  acquainted  with  Bell, 
saya  Colin  Macfarqubar  waa  (he  actual  projector  of  (be  Encyci^ 
paedia,  and  the  edi(or  of  tbe  (wo  first  ediiionj,  while  Smellie 
wu  merely  "a  con(ribuIor  for  hire"  {Memmri.  ii.  311).  Dr 
Gleig,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition,  uya;  "  Tbe  idea  had 
been  conceived  by  bim  (Colin  Macfaiquhar)  and  his  friend  Mi 
Andrew  Bell,  engraver.  By  whom  (besc  gentlemen  were  a£SJsled 
in  digesting  tbe  plan  which  atlracled  to  that  work  ao  much 
public  attention,  or  whether  they  had  any  assistance,  are  ques- 
tionain  whichour  readers  cannot  be  interested."  Uacfarquhar, 
according  (o  Constable,  was  a  person  of  eicellen(  tu(e  and  very 
general  knowleilge,  though  atitartingbe  had  little  or  00  cspitnl, 
and  was  obliged  to  auodate  Bell,  then  tbe  prindpal  engraver 
in  Edinburgh,  as  a  partner  in  hia  undertaking. 

The  second  edition  waa  begun  in  17^6,  and  waa  published 
in  Dumbera,  of  which  tbe  Grtt.  was  issued  on  Ibe  list  of  June 
1777,  and  the  but.  No.  181,  on  (he  ia(b  of  Scptcmbei  17S4. 
fonning  10  volt.  4(0,  dated  1778  (0  17S3,  and  conUining  8595 
ptfln  ud  340  pta(es.    Tbe  pifiDXioD  it  con(inuaui,.  eodin' 
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with  page  9200,  but  39$  pages  are  inserted  in  various  places, 
and  page  7099  is  followed  by  8000.  The  number  and  length 
of  the  artides  were  much  increased,  72  have  cross  headings,  and 
more  than  150  others  may  be  classed  as  long  articles.  At  the 
end  is  an  appendix  ("  Abatement  "  to  "  Wood  ")  of  aoo  pages, 
containing,  under  the  heading  Botanical  Table,  a  list  of  the  931 
genera  included  in  the  58  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus,  and  followed 
by  a  list  of  526  books,  said  to  have  been  the  prindpal  authorities 
used.  All  the  maps  are  placed  together  under  the  artide 
"  Geography  "  (195  pages).  Most  of  the  long  articles  have 
numbered  marginal  titles;  "Scotland,*^  84  pages,  has  837. 
"  Medicine,"  309  pages,  and  "  Pharmacy  **  have  each  an  index. 
The  plan  of  the  work  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  history 
and  biography,  which  encyclopaedias  in  general  bad  long  omitted. 
"  From  the  time  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  every  cydo- 
paedia  of  note,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  been  a  cydopaedia, 
not  soldy  of  arts  and  sdcnces,  but  of  the  whole  wide  drde 
of  generid  learning  and  miscellaneous  information  "  {Quarterly 
Review,  cxiii.  362).  Smellie  was  applied  to  by  Bell  to  edit  the 
second  edition,  and  to  take  a  share  of  one-thixd  in  the  work; 
but  he  refused,  because  the  other  persons  concerned  in  it,  at  the 
suggestion  of  "a  very  distinguished  nobleman  of  very  high 
rank  "  (said  by  Professor  Napier  to  have  been  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch),  insbted  upon  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  general 
biography  which  he  considered  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sdentts.  James  lytler,  M.A.,  seems 
to  have  been  selected  as  the  next  most  eligible  compiler.  His 
father,  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  was  53  years  minister  of 
Fcarn  in  Forfarshire,  and  died  in  1785.  lytler  (outlawed  by 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  7th  of  January  1793,  buried 
at  Salem  in  Massachusetts  on  the  xzth  of  January  1804,  aged 
fifty-eight) "  wrote,"  says  Watt, "  many  of  the  sdentific  treatises 
and  histories,  and  almost  all  the  minor  artides  "  {BMiotheca 
BrU.). 

After  about  a  year's  preparation,  the  third  edition  was 
announced  in  1787;  the  first  number  was  published  early  in 
1788,  and  the  first  volume  in  October  1788.  There  were  to  be 
300  weekly  numbers,  price  is.  each,  forming  30  parts  at  los.  6d. 
each,  and  15  volumes,  with  360  plates.  It  was  completed  in 
X797  in  18  vols.  4to,  containing  14,579  psgcs  and  542  plates. 
Among  the  multifarious  artides  represented  in  the  frontispiece, 
which  was  required  by  the  traditional  fashion  of  the  period,  is 
a  balloon.  The  maps  are,  as  in  subsequent  editions,  distributed 
among  the  articles  relating  to  the  respective  countries.  It  was 
edited  by  Colin  Macfarquhar  as  far  as  the  artide  "Mysteries" 
(by  Dr  Doig,  vol.  xii.),  when  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1793, 
in  his  forty-dghth  year,  "  worn  out,"  says  Constable,  "  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind."  His  children's  trustees  and 
Andrew  Bell  requested  George  Glcig  of  Stirling  (consecrated 
on  the  30th  of  October  1808  assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop 
of  Brechin),  who  had  written  about  twelve  artides,  to  edit  the 
rest  of  the  work;  "and  for  the  time,  and  the  limited  sum 
allowed  him  for  the  reward  of  contributors,  his  part  in  the 
work  was  considered  very  well  done"  (Constable,  il.  312). 
Professor  Robison  was  induced  by  Gleig  to  become  a  contributor. 
He  first  revised  the  article  "  Optics,"  and  then  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  natural  philosophy,  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  were  long  highly  esteemed  by  scientific  men.  The  sub- 
editors were  James  Walker  (Primus  Scoriae  Episcopus  27th  of 
May  1837,  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1841,  aged  seventy)  until 
X79S,  then  James  Thomson,  succeeded  in  November  1796  by 
his  brother  Thomas,  afterwards  professor  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow, 
who  remained  connected  with  the  Encyclopaedia  until  x.800. 
According  to  Kerr  {Smellie*s  Life,  i.  364-365),  zo,ooo  copies 
were  printed,  and  the  profit  to  the  proprietors  was  £43,000, 
besides  the  payments  for  their  respective  work  in  the  conduct 
of  the  publication  as  tradesmen, — Bell  as  engraver  of  all  the 
plates,  and  Kf  adarquhar  as  sole  printer.  According  to  Constable 
{Memoirs,  ii.  3x2),  the  impression  was  begun  at  5000  copies, 
and  concluded  with  a  sale  of  13,000.  James  Hunter, "  an  active 
bookseller  of  no  character,"  who  had  a  shop  in  Middle  Row, 
Holbom,  sold  the  book  to  the  trade,  and  on  his  failure  Thomson  i 


Bonar,  a  wine  merchant,  who  had  married  Bell's  daughter, 
became  the  seller  of  the  book.  He  quarrelled  with  his  father-in- 
Uw,  who  would  not  see  him  for  ten  years  before  his  death  in  1809. 
When  the  edition  was  completed,  the  copyright  and  remaining 
books  were  sold  in  order  to  wind  up  the  concern,  and  *'  the 
whole  was  purchased  by  Bell,  who  gave  £13  a  copy,  sold  all  the 
complete  copies  to  the  trade,  printed  up  the  odd  volumes,  an4 
thus  kept  the  work  in  the  market  for  several  years  "  (Constable, 
ii.  3iO* 

The  supplement  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for  Thomson 
Bonar,  and  edited  by  Gleig,  was  published  in  i8oz  in  s  vols. 
4to,  containing  1624  pages  and  50  copperplates  engraved  by 
D.  Lizars.  In  the  dedication  to  the  king,  dated  Stirling,  loth 
December  x8oo,  Dr  Gldg  says:  "The  French  Encydo^idie 
had  been  accused,  and  justly  accused,  of  having  disseminated 
far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  If  the  Emeyclo' 
paaiia  Britannica  shall  in  any  degree  counteract  the  tendency 
of  that  pestiferous  work,  even  these  two  volumes  will  not  bie 
wholly  unworthy  of  your  Majesty's  attention."  Professor 
Robison  added  19  articles  to  the  series  he  had  begun  when  the 
third  edition  was  so  far  advanced.  Professor  Pla3rfair  ass&ted  in 
"  Mathematics."  Dr  Thomas  Thomson  wrote  "  Chemistry," 
"  Mineralogy  "  and  other  artides,  in  which  the  use  of  symbol 
was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  chemistry;  and  these 
artides  formed  the  first  outline  of  his  System  of  Chemistry, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1802,  8vo,  4  vols.;  the  sixth  edition^ 

X82X. 

The  fourth  edition,  printed  for  Andrew  Bdl,  wis  begun 
in  x8oo  or  X 80 1,  and  finished  in  x 8x0  in  20  vols.  4to,  containing 
16,033  pages,  with  581  plates  engraved  by  Bell.  The  dedication 
to  the  king,  signed  Andrew  Bell,  is  dated  Lauristoun,  Edinburgh, 
1 809.  The  preface  is  that  of  the  third  edition  with  the  necessary 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  latter  part.  No  artides  were 
reprinted  from  the  supplement,  as  Bell  had  not  the  copyright. 
Professor  Wallace's  artides  on  mathematics  were  much  valued, 
and  raised  the  sdentific  character  of  the  work.  Dr  Thomas 
Thomson  declined  the  editorship,  and  recommended  Dr  James 
Millar,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis  (died 
on  the  13th  of  July  1827).  He  was  fond  of  natural  history  and 
a  good  chemist,  but,  according  to  Constable,  slow  and  dilatory 
and  not  well  qualified.  Andrew  BeU  died  on  the  zoth  of  June 
X809,  aged  eighty-three,  "leaving,"  says  Constable,  "two  sets 
of  trustees.  One  literary  to  make  the  money,  the  other  legal  to 
lay  it  out  after  it  was  made."  The  edition  began  with  1250 
copies  and  conduded  at  4000,  of  which  two-thirds  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Constable's  firm.  Early  in  1804  Andrew  BeU  had 
offered  Constable  and  his  partner  Hunter  the  copyri^t  of  the 
work,  printing  materials,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  then  printed  of 
the  fourth  edition,  for  £20,000.  This  offer  was  in  agitation  in 
March  1804,  when  the  two  partners  were  in  London.  On  the 
5th  of  May  x8o4,  after  Lord  Jeffrey's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  as  he 
relates  to  Frands  Homer,  they  entrusted  him  with  a  design, 
on  which  he  found  that  most  of  his  friends  had  embarked  with 
great  eagerness,  "  for  publishing  an  entire  new  encydopaedia 
upon  an  improved  plan.  Stewart,  I  understand,  is  to  lend  his 
name,  and  to  write  the  preliminary  discourse,  besides  other 
artides.  Playfair  is  to  superintend  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, and  Robison  the  natural  philosophy.  Thomas  Thomson 
is  extremdy  zealous  in  the  cause.  W.  Scott  has  embraced  it 
with  great  affection.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  tobe  paid  at  least 
as  well  as  reviewexs,  and  are  to  retain  the  copyright  of  their 
artides  for  separate  publication  if  they  think  proper  "  (Cock- 
bum,  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  1852,  ii.  90).  It  was  then,  perhaps, 
that  Constable  gave  £100  to  Bonar  for  the  copyright  of  the 
supplement. 

The  fifth  edition  was  begiun  immediatdy  after  the  fourth  as  a 
mere  reprint.  "  The  management  of  the  edition,  or  rather  misman- 
agement, went  on  under  the  lawyer  truskes  for  several  years,  and 
at  last  Uie  whole  property  was  again  brought  to  the  market  by 
public  sale.  There  were  about  x8oo  copies  printed  of  the  five  first 
volumes,  which  formed  one  lot,  the  copyright  formed  another  lot, 
and  so  on.  The  whole  was  purchased  oy  myself  and  in  my  name 
for  between  £13,000  and  £14,000 ,  and  it  was  said  by  the  wise 
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I  iD  coolKcttd  wicli  III*  by  ■  mnhu*  to  audi 
lint:  thii  wuariy  in  i8i]  "  fCouUbk,  0. JM). 
BCit  done  to  ths  orintiBE  «Acc^  tbouflit  Sa  co 


duct  tlw  book,  uxl  bid  r 


that  CauubiE  i 


viB  to  be  ■bnired.  AECer"tuiidryinten4ewi"ltwuuTnd 
nitsbie  abDuld  bujr  the  c«iyri|ht  Id  bit  own  lUDe.  ina  that 


»  which  ia  —  -  '■ 


S-SKB, 


t,  lot  vhlch^  (vw  fMOi    Dr  Jam  Mitlu  cor- 

iaed  the  la«  15  valuma.    TIh  pRfio  ii  daled  the 

ttt  of  Danmber  1814-  The  priDtlng  na  HipcrinCcnded  by  Boiur. 
who  dkd  M  Ibe  3«ib  et  July  1S14.  Hia  trann  w«  npud  bit 
ulvanoEa  oa  the  work,  about  £6000,  aitd  the  copyTubC  wai  vWlucd  at 
fl  1,000,  gl  wbich  they  nceived  ODe>tbird,  Coaitible  ndiluii  ^joo, 
■*  tbe  book  bad  beta  lo  extremely  luncirfiiL  It  vai  pubhihed  la 
10  volL,  16,017  paKea.  sSl  Plata,  prici  hi,  tad  dated  1B17. 

Soon  aftct  the  punJiaee  oT  the  copynght,  Caaiuble  began  to 
pecfiue  ler  the  pubUcatim  of  ■  nppKiimt.  to  be  of  (our  or,  at  the 
my  maoat,  five  vohimea.  "  The  Ant  utkk  amuiged  lit  Ma  one 
so  ^  Cheoiiti]' '  by  Sir  Hunniby  Davy,  but  be  vent  abroad  |in 
October  iltj]  and  I  Rlcaeedhbn  lion  tuaeaagemeiit.  and  employed 
Mr  Brandei  the  lecaiid  aitkb  wM  Mt  SKwirt'a  Dlaaenatfoii, 
(or  vbkh  I  anicd  to  pay  Un  fioia,  lesriof  the  exteot  of  it  to 
fai^Klf,  but  nth  thia  ludenUnaint,  that  It  m  not  to  be  under 
ita  abeeta,  and  micht  otend  to  imnty"  (COouable.  li.  31S). 
DutakI  Strwirt,  In  alet  rer  to  ConiUbte,  the  I5t1i  of  Ni  ~  II, 

thoufh  be  dcdlnn  to  npge  10  execute  any  o[  hia  ow  n. 

recoAoieuda  thai  foor  diKouraea  afaould  "  ataod  bi  ir  njE 

"miennlinapcillienriDUadepartnieotaolhBmai  ^" 

BiDuLar  lo  "  the  exnUeat  diieourae  prefixed  by  D'At  he 

Fmch  EiuyiMUli,"  together  with  biHorical  tki  he 

umiua  rincc  HCAn  a  thoe  of  modcn  diicoveriea  in  al, 

moral  and  political  phlleaaphy,  in  matlieniatica  an  in 

daemiitiy,  aod  b  louafy.  Iwtnny  and  mlnenlocy.    I  ily 

pevnuie  to  uiuieftake  tlie  Eenenl  mapudtbefint  lua  :a, 

U  Ui  health  and  other  enEanmenla  pcnnltled,  Bll<  lii 

vohtiMtfUaPUIagMy  jAiH»H>  ViwKpubli  A) 

had  fooe  to  preia.  For  the  aeomd  be  nconmeiided  naylair,  nr 
chemSmySkHuBiibryDivV.  KoRcctvel jCioooforlbeWpnit 
at  tua  (HaaertatioB  (IM  paaea),  and  £700  Kir  the  aecond  Ca57  pagei), 
the  right  of  publicalkn  boni  limlteJlo  the  Suppknent  and  Eiindt- 
paMa^  CooKBble  next  contneled  with  Pnfeiaar  Playfnir  lor  a 

J! 1—"^. ialinfcnilhDrDottoMrStewaifa,[or(W! 

arrlt  I  Inl  that  to  pay  one  eodnent  ludividiinl 

d  not  lake  lea  aould  be  quite  nnfab',  and  I 

I  the  vonhy  Profwor  that  I  bad  fbced  hia  payment  at  £joo." 

ia  aa  much  iorlbe  leund  (go  pageij  IT  It  bad  bean  aa  lone. 
Hia  nen  oMcd  vaa  to  find  out  the  greatcat  defect*  to  the  book,  and 
he  gavt  PntCcHT  Leilie  £900  ind  (^aham  Dalyell  {too  (or  loaking 
ovB-  it.  He  then  wrote  out  a  proapectui  and  ■ubmLlted  [E  In  pnm 
to  Strwart,  "  but  the  cautioui  phikaopher  rrfemd  "  him  to  Plaj;' 
fair,  who  ieturned  It  next  day  very  greatly  imprrrved-"  YfJt  thia 
Cfxntahie  tent  ium  iix  doien  of  very  Itne  old  ucny,  only  feeling 
iTgiTt  that  he  had  nothing  better  10  oiler.  He  at  iin  Inlended  to 
have  two  editon.  "  one  lor  the  ■Enetly  literary  and  the  other  for  the 
aeiealiSe  depanneiit."  He  i^\iea  to  Dr  Thomaa  Btowa.  who 
"  ercfand  writing  tiaih  o(  poetry  to  uaeful  and  lucrative  eafdof- 
nent."  At  lau  he  fixed  on  Mr  Macrey  Napier  (bom  1777),  whom 
be  had  known  from  1798,  aod  who  "  had  been  a  lurd  itiident,  and 
■t  csilcfE  Ud  a  good  lonndation  (or  hia  (utuie  career,  tliough  more 
pefiupa  in  geoAl  infomtation  than  in  what  would  be,  atriclly 
apeahng,  called  acholanhip:  thli.  Iiowever,  doea  not  fit  him  the 
teia  (trhia  preaent  talk."  ConataUe,  in  a  letter  dated  tbe  nth  of 
June  iBtj.  oflercd  him  £300  before  the  fim  pan  went  to  prcaa,  {IJO 
«  the  compiethw  at  preia  of  each  of  the  eight  half  votumea.  £300 
if  the  worli  waa  repnated  or  extinded  beyond  7000  copiea  and 
pta  for  Incidental  eipenaea.  "  In  thia  way  the  oompoaitisa  of  tlie 
four  nlunee,  including  the  introductory  duaertatlofia,  wID  amount 
to  cEUldcrably  mote  than  f^ooo."  In  a  poalacrlpt  tlie  certain 
payneat  la  diaractetfftically  incrcaaed  to  £1575,  ue  contingent 
to  £tu,  and  tbe  aUowance  (or  iaddeatal  expenae*  to  £100  (Canitable, 
n.  ja6l.  Napier  want  lo  London,  and  obtained  the  co«petation  of 
nunr  litaaiy  men.  llH  auppiement  wia  publiibed  in  haK-vohine 
part*  from  Dccembo'  Igl6  to  April  1124.  It  formed  aix  volumA 
4ICL  cootabdng  4035  pagca,  1>s  platea,  9  mapi,  three  dieeertatbna 
and  M9  artick*,  of  which  a  Bat  la  given  at  the  end.  Tbe  firat  " 
tatioa.  on  the  "  niigtcaa  of  meuphy^eal.  ethkal  and  political 


£tooo  becauae  ha  wwild  not  ta 


aophy,- 


no.    He  had  thought  it  would  be  caiy  to  adapt  the  in- 

-"  ■ '  "—  "'"embert,  to  the  advanced  atatcof  the 

ilborltywanMhawi  '        ' 
'-'ind  the  logic  '    ' 


a  ■uoeaafuT  rcpetUion  of 


nvfaK  writer  at  EngfiA  pcoM  baa  aqaai , ^ 

xxidi.  191,  September  1816).    The  aecond  diaaeruiion.  ' 

progreaa  of  mathematica  and  pbyiica,"  waa  by  Playfnir,  who  died 
19th  July  1819,  when  be  bad  only  finiabcd  tbe  periodal  Newton  and 
Ldboiti.  Tha  third,  by  nofoaor  Biande, ''  On  the  progrcaa  of 
chemialTy  from  the  early  middle  agea  to  iBoo,"  waa  the  only  one 
complela].     ThcH  biKoiical  diiierlalioni  were  admirabte  and 

IO%e£Kycbfa<iliii;b^t  jl  ildiffi^ilt  to  lee  why  Ihey  iUukl  lonn 
a  separate  deparlment  diitinn  Emm  the  general  alphabet-  The 
pTtuce,  dated  March  1824,  btaiu  with  an  acnunL  of  (be  mora 
ImportMdt  previoumeDCyclDpaediaj,  relatea  the  history  of  thia  (o  the 
dxth  ediEioD,  deicnbea  (he  preparation  for  the  ■upplemrnE  and  givca 

of  knowledge  the  prlncipa]  artidca  and  thar  auEhon'  nnmei,  ofEen 
with  rfinaru  on  art  ehanclen  of  both.  Among  the  diatinguithed 
conlributon  wen  Ledie,  l^ylair,  IvDcy,  Sit  John  Bairow.  Tredgald. 
JelfTey,  John  Bird  Sumner,  Blanco  White.  HamilMn  ^milh  anil 
Haililt.    Sir  Waller  Scplt,  to  gratify  hiigeneroui  friend  Conitable. 

April  and  May  l6i^  wrote  "  Chlvahv."  He  aln  wrote  "  Drama  " 
in  Novembrr  iSiS,  and  "  Romance  ''In  tlie  lummer  of  iSJJ.  As  it 
aeened  to  the  editor  that  encydopaediaa  had  previoiuly  atlcndrd 
little  to  political  philooophy,  he  wrote  "  Balance  of  Power."  and 
procured  fram  Jamea  MUl  ''  Banki  (or  Sivingi,"  "  Educalion." 

r '  "..-.__..  "Liberty  of  tbe  Preia,"  and  olher  articles 

wl  I.  had  a  wide  circulation.   M'Cultoch  wrote 

"  *  at."  "  Money."  "  Political  Economy ,"  Ac. 

M  ]ommerce  "  and  "  Fuodlng  Syitem,"  and 

Pt  bia  article  "  Popubtion."  Ave  a  compre- 

he  t  facta  and  reaaoolnga  on  which  hia  theory 

le  "  Egypt "  Dr  Tbonua  Youiq  "  firB  gave 

to  u.D  puLM*.  w  1^'i.uui^  view  of  the  muki  of  hia  aucceaiful  inter- 
pretation <A  the  hleiDglyphic  charactera  on  the  atone  of  Roielta," 
with  a  vocabulary  of  121  worde  in  Eogllali.  Coptic.  Hieroglyphic 
and  Enchorial,  engraved  on  four  platea.  There  were  al»ut  160 
biographlea,  chieAy  of  peruna  who  had  died  within  the  preceding 
joyeara.  Comtable  "  wiihed  ihorl  biogiaphical  noticei  of  the  first 
louaden  of  thia  grat  work,  but  Ihn  were,  in  the  opinion  of  mv 
editor,  loo  Inaignificant  to  eaCitk  them  to  the  rank  whkh  auch 
aeparate  ootice.lt  waa  (uppoard,  would  have  givn  them  aa  liteiaiy 
men,  allbouth  hia  own  conaequence  in  tl»  world  bad  ita  origin  in 
thdr  exertiona  "  (Ifnunri,  ii.  ji6}.  It  ii  lo  be  regretted  that  thia 
wlah  waa  not  carried  out ,  a>  was  done  in  the  latter  votumea  if  Zedler. 
Arago  wrote  "  Double  Refraction  "  and  "  Polariaation  of  Light." 
a  note  to  srhkh  mentioni  his  name  aa  author.  Playfiir  wrote 
"  Aeplnua."  aod  "  Phyaical  Aiimnomy."  Blot  wrote  "  Electricity  " 
and  "  Pendulum."  IJe  "  gave  his  aaustance  with  alacrity,"  Ifaouib 
hts  articles  had  to  be  tranilated.  Signatures,  on  the  plan  c4  the 
EatycbpUw.  were  annexed  to  each  article,  the  list  (arming  a  triple 
.,_i.i_.    .  ._  >,--^   .....t  j^  (iiii  a^n,^  of  tha  71  eontribulora 

xder  of  their  Gnl  occurrence.    At  tho 

Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  including  "  Intcr- 
and  "  Polarization  oTLighl."  by  Arago. 
J  DC  BUEQ  miion,  "  revised,  corrected  ana  improved."  appeared 
In  hali-volume  parth  price  iCa.  In  boarde,  vol.  la.  part  u.  com- 
pleting the  woili  in  May  ItlJ.  Constable.  Ihiaking  it  not  wise  lo 
reprint  IB  lain  a  book  year  after  year  without  correction,  in  l8aq 
aetct^  Mr  Ch>rieiMaclaren(i7g>-tB6eJ,a>  editor.  "Hiaaiten- 
lion  waa  chiefly  directed  to  the  biMorical  and  gecarapfaiial  aniclee. 
He  was  to  keqi  the  preia  gaina.  and  have  the  whale  completed  in 
three  years."  He  wrote  "  America,"  "  Greece."  "  Troy,"  dtt. 
Many  <i  the  brge  anidea  aa  "  Agiicallnn."  "  Cbemlalry.''  "  Con- 
chology."  were  new  or  neariy  ao;  and  Rfemcea  were  riven  to  tha 
supplement  A  new  edition  In  as  vela,  waa  contemplated,  not  to 
be  announced  till  a  certain  time  after  the  auniteraent  waa  Gnidied: 
but  Conilible's  house  stopped  payment  on  Iha  igth  of  January 
I8i6,andhlaoopyrithta«etesohlbyauction.  Unae  of  tbe  Enndo- 
Aisdis  wen  boii^t  by  contract,  on  the  tCthof  July  iSiR,  (orfifljo. 
09  Thomaa  Allan,  proprietor  o(  the  Caitdontan  Urrnry,  Adam 
Black,  Abram  Thcmuen,  baaUnnder,  and  AInander  Wight,  banker. 
who,  with  tbe  truilee  a(  (Citable  ■  «ule.  had  previouily  begun 


■Iphabct.  A  to  XXX.  wi 
irrangcd  apparently  in  tl 

;nd  d  vol.  vL  ate  Add ...—-.. 

polation^'-'  by  Leslie,  and  "  Polarization  of 


of  187  pages. 


all  the  sharea  and  became  aote  pmprietoi 

Tbe  aeventh  edition,  11  vol*.  410  (wi._ 

compiled  by  Robert  Cox),  containing  17,101  pagra  aoi 
edited  by  Macvey  Napier,  aauited^  }anin  Browne, 
b^un  in  1B17.  and  published  from  Rardi  iSjo  to  Ji 

It  waa  zeaet  tnroughout  aod  stereotyped.    MBthcmaFi_ ,.^ 

sreie  printed  In  tbe  text  from  woodcuia.  The  firal  hall  of  the  preface 
iraa  neariy  that  of  the  auppiement.  The  list  of  lignalurra,  contain- 
li^  167  names,  oonslsu  of  tour  alphabets  with  addiiioni,  end  diRen 
altogether  Irom  that  in  tbe  upplFminl :  many  names  arc  omiitccl. 
the  order  b  changed  and  lot  are  added.  A  hat  follows  o(  ova  300 
article*,  wiibool  Sgnaturea,  by  87  wriicra.  The  dinenaiioBt— m, 
Stewart's,  189  pagea:  ind,  "  Elliici  "  Iii6  pagH),  by  Sir  Jimei 
Hackinloib,  whose  dalh  prevented  the  addition  ol  "  Pdiiical 
Philosophy'"!  jnl.  Ptaylalr'*.  139  wge*;  4th,  its  continuation  by 
Sir  John  teiUe.  loo  pages— nndlheir  index  of  ]o  pages,  ftll  vr< 
A*  tbey  did  not  include  Gnek  philoaophy,  "  Arisuiile."  "  P 
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■nd  "  Socnlo  "  wcR  nipplltd  by  Dt  Hainpdcn,  nfCenmili  biihs|] 

^1dh.^™cJ!in  hTu  Burton'^  Thorn..  DTs'Siiccy.'PilrkE'yniw 
TyUer,  Capt.  BaEll  Ka)l,  Sir  Thomai  Dick  Giudrr,  AntcmiD  Pinkd, 
John  ScQItRuudtand  Robert  Swphcnnn.  Zooloirwu divided inla 
II  chirC  aiticks,  "  Mimirulia."  '*  Oroitbolwy,"  "^Rrplilia."  "  Ictl- 
rhvolocy,"  "  Motluwa/' "  CniiUca,"  *'  AnrhnidCL^'  "Enlomologyt" 
"  HFinuDihology,"  " ZoophylH," «ad  ** AaliBKkuIe " — aUbyJttaa 

The  riihlli  edition,  iSsj-iSte,  4<D,  ji  voIl  (and  Index  cf  139 
pign)  I8<||),  conliiiniiig  17^57  jnge.  jnd  401  jUi™.  wilh  tuny 
•roodcuii.  mi  ediird  by  Dr  Thbnui  Suwul  Tnill.  ftoltmx  el 
medical  jufiapnidence  id  E  "  '       -  "  ■  -'  ,,it 

tA  Chnilbnilv"  (07  pigei  m- 

tiniulioB  ol  Ledie'i  to  II  n, 

I9S  pAEC*.  the  vork  of  m  lis 


tion  waB  not  wholly  RKt  li1«  the  levealh, 
RUined  alnoA  or  enlirdy  intact. 
I  tne  nioth  edhioB  (A.  A  C.  Bluk)  wu  (sm- 

-„_  „      -^—.^  ifi75.  under  the  editonhip  of  Thomu  Spencer 

Baynr*  until  iSBo,  and  lutiKqiKMlv  of  W.  Robennn  Smhfi,  ikI 
coDipletediD  iSBq,  ai  VDk.,  with  indei.  TUi  cmt  editioa  RtniiKd 
a  cectain  mmouni  ol  the  valuable  material  in  tiw  CHlith.  but  n* 
•utvtantialiy  a  new  work;  and  it  vat  univenaQy  acCnQvlectaed  to 
Aand  io  tJie  fofcfront  of  the  icholanbip  of  in  timb  Ita  contribuFon 
included  the  moat  diKinsuiihed  men  of  Icttcn  and  of  icknce.  Lo 
18^  a  reprint*  told  at  about  half  the  ori^nal  price,  andontheplao 
of  payment  by  inatalDiente,^wa»  iraued  by  Tkt  Tima  of  London; 
■nd  In  ■«».  under  the  joint  editonhip  of  Sir  Donald  Mickeiuie 
Wallace.  Wiwdcnl  Arthur  T.  Hadlev  o(  Vale  Universiy,  and  Hugh 
Chiiholmt  eleven  aoppleDientary  volumea  wei*  pubUihedp  fonning, 
■iili  the  14  vola.  of  the  nioth  etutioa,  a  tenth  edition  of  jj  volumes 
Thev  included  a  vofume  of  map!,  and  an  daborate  indev  (voL  35) 
to  the  whole  edition,  compridni  aome  £00,000  entriea.  In  May  1903 
a  etart  *aa  made  with  the  preparation  of  the  1 1th  edition,  voder  the 
teneial  ediHnhIp  of  Hiwh  ChUiolni.  with  W.  Aliion  Phillinai  chief 
aiiistaol4diKir,  and  a  MaS  of  editorial  awKanli,  the  whole  woik  ol 
ornoization  beuis  conducted  up  to  December  1904  from  The  T\mti 
omce.  Arrangemenl*  were  thM  made  by  which  the  cop^riBht  and 
control  of  ine  Encydofardie-  Bntaimua   p>»ed   to  Cambridgre 

^  the  »  volume!  (one  beina  Indci)  id  the  Tllh  cdilion,  a  dii- 
linctive  fealure  of  thii  isHie  being  the  appeaiaocc  of  the  whole 


lioD  oi  the  Encycltfldii  aimigEd 

...  .  tioDiriet,  and  enlilled  EniyilcJiiUii 

meilialiqiit  im  far  orirt  dc  nialiirct,  was  underlikcn  by  Charlei 
Joseph  Fanckoucke,  a  publisher  of  Patia  (boio  ai  Ldllc  on  the 
26Lh  of  November  1736,  died  on  ihe  iflih  of  December  1798). 
His  privilege  wa»  dated  the  aoth  of  June  1780.  The  articles 
belonging  to  diSeient  subjecu  would  readily  lotm  dislioct 
dtclionuies,  although,  having  been  conttiucted  for  an  alpha- 
betical plan,  tbey  Mrmcd  unsuited  for  any  lyitetn  wholly 
methodical.  Two  copiei  of  the  book  end  iu  aupplemcnl  wen 
cut  up  into  articles,  which  were  suted  into  lubjecti.  The 
division  adopted  was:  i,  matheraaiia;  1  [diysicii  j,  medicinci 
4,  anatomy  and  physiolofor;  5,  aurgeiy;  6,  cbemittiy,  metal- 
lurgy and  pliBrmacyi  J.  agiicullute;  8,  natural  Itistory  of 
animals,  in  sii  pajta;  9.  botany;  10,  mineiab;  11,  physical 
geography;  i>,  ancient  and  modem  geography;  ij,  atitiquitics; 
14.  hisloiy;  15,  theology;  16,  philosophy;  17,  metaphrsici, 
logic  and  morality;  18,  gtammoi  and  literature;  ig,  law;  10, 
finance;  )i,  political  economy;  31,  caouncrce;  33,  marine; 
15,    beaux  aits;   96,   arta  et   mtticn— all 


foitningdisti 
firft  object  0 


-usledto 


The 


ecti,  and  to  take  care  that  those  o(  a  doubtlul 
not  be  omitted  by  all.  In  some  words  (such  as 
Linked  equal!/  to  cfacmistiy,  physics  attd  mcdidne) 


artnngemcnt  hat  Ihe  uneipecICd  eSed  of  break- 
ing up  tae  tmgle  aitJdc  into  tcveral  widely  leparatcd.  Each 
dictionary  wai  to  have  an  introduction  and  a  datsificd  table  of 
the  principal  article*.  Hiitory  and  ill  minot  pans,  at  ioscrip- 
tioni,  fables,  medalt,  were  Io  lie  included.  Theology,  whith 
wai  neither  complete,  eiact  nor  otihodoi,  wai  to  be  by  the  abb* 
Bergier,  confessor  to  Monsieur.  Thd  whole  work  waa  to  be 
completed  and  connected  togetlier  by  a  Vocabidaire  Univerael, 
I  voL  4to,  wilh  references  to  all  the  places  where  each  word 
occurred,  and  a  very  euct  history  of  the  EwydtfUit  and  ita 
editions  by  Paockoucke.  The  pratpectua.  isiued  early  In  17S1: 
proposed  dine  edition) — 84  voIl  Svo,  43  volt.  4I0  wilh  3  cdumm 
to  a  page,  and  J3  vola.  4to  of  about  100  theeti  with  9  column* 
to  a  page,  each  edition  having  7  volt.  4I0  of  150  to  300  plate* 
each.  The  lubocription  wa*  to  be  671  livrea  from  the  ijth  of 
Hatch  10  July  17S],  tlien  751,  and  SS8  after  April  1783.  It  wa* 
to  be  iasuod  in  livrnisont  of  a  vols.  each,  the  first  (jurisprudence, 
vol.  i.,  hlenturc,  voL  1.)  to  appear  in  July  178],  and  the  whole 
to  be  finished  in  1787.  The  numbet  of  nibictiben,  4071,  wi* 
so  great  that  the  lubsctiptlon  lilt  of  67  >  livrea  wai  doted  on  the 
30th  of  April.  Twenty-five  printing  offices  were  employed, 
and  in  November  t7Sa  the  ist  liviaisoo  (juriiprudeoce,  mLL, 
and  half  voL  each  of  art*  et  m*tien  and  histoire  naturelle)  wt* 
itiued.  A  Spanish  prospectus  was  sent  out,  and  obtained  jjo 
Spanish  subscriben.  with  the  inquisitor-general  at  their  head. 
The  complaints  of  the  subacribert  and  his  own  heavy  advance*, 
over  150.000  livrea,  induced  Fanckoucke.  in  November  1788, 
to  appeal  to  the  authon  to  finish  the  work.  Those  «  rtlaH 
made  new  contracts,  giving  tbdr  word  of  honour  to  put  thdr 
parts  to  press  In  178J,  aod  to  continue  them  without  interruption, 
so  that  Fanckoucke  hoped  to  finish  the  whole,  Induding  the 
vocabulary  (4  or  j  volt.},  in  1793.  Whole  >ciencc*,  a*  archiiec- 
tuie,  engineering,  hunting,  police,  game*,  &c.,  had  been  tmt- 
looked  in  the  prospectui;  a  new  division  was  made  in  44  part*, 
to  contain  51  dictionaries  and  about  134  vol*.  PcrmiMton  wa* 
obtained  on  the  17th  of  February  17S9,  to  recdve  lubicription* 
for  the  separate  dictionaries.  Two  thousand  aubicriber*  were 
lD*t  by  the  Revolution.  The  50th  livraison  appeared  on  the 
ajrdof  July  1791,  when  all  the  dictionaries  eventually  published 
had  been  begun  except  teven — jeux  familien  and  math^matiques, 
physics,  art  oratoire,  physical  geography,  cliasses  and  p£ches; 

and  modem  geography,  history,  thedogy,  logic,  graituiiai, 
jurisprudence,  finance,  political  economy,  commerce,  marine, 
arta  milltairea,  am  tcadfmiques,  arts  et  m£ticis,  encydopediana. 
Supplement!  were  added  to  military  ait  in  1797,  and  to  hiitory  in 
1807,  iHit  iwt  to  any  of  the  othec  16,  though  required  for  moat 
long  before  1831.  The  publication  wa*  continued  by  Henri 
Agaise,  Fanckoucke'*  son-in-law,  from  1744  10  l8ij.  and  then 
by  Mmc  Agasse,  hit  widow,  to  1833,  when  it  wa*  completed 
in  loa  iivniaons  or  337  parts,  forming  166)  vols,  of  teja.  and  ji 
putt  containing  6439  plates.  The  letterpicss  Issued  with  the 
plates  amounts  to  jtjS  pages,  making  wilh  the  tut  i>4,lla 
pages.  To  save  expense  the  pbtea  belonging  to  archilectui« 
were  not  published.  Fiiannacy  (separated  from  chemistry), 
minerals,  education,  ponls  et  chauss&s  had  been  announced  but 
were  not  published,  neither  was  the  Vocabulaire  Univenel, 
the  key  and  index  to  the  whole  work,  so  tlial  it  is  difficult  to 
cany  out  any  research  or  to  find  all  the  articles  on  any  subject. 
Hie  original  parti  have  been  so  often  subdivided,  and  have  been 
so  added  to  by  other  dictionaries,  supplements  and  appcodicet, 
(hat,  without  going  into  great  detail,  an  exact  account  caniKit 
be  given  ol  the  work,  which  contains  S3  alphabet!,  with  8j 
indexes,  and  i(A  introductions,  discourses,  prefaces,  &c.  Many 
dictionarid  have  a  classed  index  of  articles;  that  of  Ccsnomie 
politique  la  very  excellent,  giving  the  contentt  of  each  article, 
so  that  any  paiiage  can  be  found  easily.  The  targeit  dictionarie* 
are  medicine,  ij  vols.,  lojjo  pages;  zoology,  7  dictionaries, 
13,645  page*.  tao6  plates;  botany,  ii,oi>i  p*ga,  1000  plate* 
{34  only  of  cryptogamic  pLants);  geography,  3  didionailei  and 
a  atlases,  Qogo  pages,  igj  maps  and  [jate*;  jutiqiiudcnce 
(with  police  and  nunidpalitiea),  10  vols.,  7607  pafc*.    Aoatoag^ 
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4  volt.,  a866  pages,  is  not  a  dictionary  but  a  series  of  systematic 
treatises.  AaiembMe  Nationale  was  to  be  in  three  parts, — (i) 
the  history  of  the  Revolution,  (3)  debates,  and  (3)  laws  and 
decrees.  Only  voL  ii.,  debates,  appeared,  1792,  804  pages, 
Abscns  to  AuriUac.  Ten  volumes  of  a  Spanish  translation  with 
a  voL  of  plates  were  published  at  Madrid  to  x8c6— vis.  historia 
natural,  L  it;  grammatica,  i.;  arte  militar,  i.,  iL;  geografia, 
i.-iii.;  fabrlcas,  L,  ii.,  plates,  voL  i.  A  French  edition  was 
printed  at  Padua,  with  the  plates,  says  Peignot,  very  carefully 
engraved.  Probably  no  more  unmanageable  body  of  dictionaries 
has  ever  been  publi^ed  except  Migne's  BMcydopidie  tkiohgique, 
Paris,  1844-187 5,  4to,  168  vols.,  xoi  dictionaries,  1x9,059  pages. 

No  work  of  reference  has  beoi  more  useful  aiul  succenful,  or 
more  frequently  copied,  imitated  and  translated,  than  that  known 
as  the  Ccmersations  Lexikon  of  Brockhaus.  It  was  begun  as  Con- 
versaUons  Lankon  mii  vonUglidur  RUcksidU  aufdie  itgetgw/lrtige» 
ZeiUm,  Leipsig,  1796  to  x868,  8vo,  6  vols.,  9762  pages,  by  Dr 
Gotthdf  Renatus  LObel  Gx>m  on  the  ist  of  ^>ril  x  767  at  ThalwiU 
near  Wunen  in  Saxony,  died  on  the  X4th  of  February  1799), 
who  intended  to  supenede  Habner,  and  included  geogn4>hy, 
history,  and  in  part  biography,  besides  mythobgy,  phOoaophy, 
natural  history,  &c.  Vols.  L  iv.  (A  to  R)  appeared  1796  to  x8oo, 
vol.  v.  in  x8o6.  Friedrich  Arnold  Brodchaus  (9.V.)  bought  the 
work  with  its  copyright  on  the  25th  of  Octobtf  x8o8,  for  x8oo 
thalers  from  the  printer,  who  seems  to  have  got  it  in  payment  of 
his  bin.  The  editor.  Christian  Wilhelm  Franke,  by  contract 
dated  the  x6th  of  November,  was  to  finish  vok  vi.  by  the  sth  of 
December,  and  the  already  projected  supplement,  s  vds.,  by 
Michaelmas  1809,  for  8  thalers  a  printed  sheet.  No  penalty  was 
specified,  but,  says  his  grandson,  Brockhaus  was  to  learn  that 
such  contracts,  whether  under  penalty  or  not,  are  not  kq[>t,  for 
the  supplement  was  finished  only  in.  i8xx.  Brockhaus  issued  a 
new  impression  as  ComersaUons  Lexikam  edit  humgff assies 
Handw&rUrbmck,  ftc.,  x8o9-x8xx,  and  on  removing  to  Altenburg 
in  x8xx  bcganhiinselftoedittheandedition(x8xi-i8x9,  xovols.), 
and,  when  voL  iv.  was  published,  the  3rd  (x8x4'x8x9).  He  carried 
on  both  editions  together  until  x8x7,  when  he  removed  to 
Leipsig,  and  began  the  4th  edition  as  AUgemeuu  daOsche  Real- 
encydopadie  fiir  die  gthUdeten  SUlnde.  CotnersaHans  Lexikom. 
This  title  was,  in  the  X4th  edition,  changed  to  that  of  Brockkaus* 
KoH9ersotimu  Lexicon.  The  5th  edition  was  at  once  begun,  and 
was  finished  in  eighteen  months.  Dr  Ludwig  Hain  assisted  in 
editing  the  4th  and  sth  editions  until  he  left  Leipzig  in  April 
i8ao,  when  Professor  F.  C  Hasse  took  his  place.  The  ia,ooo 
copies  of  the  5th  edition  being  exhausted  while  vol.  z.  was  at 
press,  a  2nd  uuJtered  impression  of  xo,ooo  was  requirKi  in  X820 
and  a  3rd  <tf  xo,ooo  in  1822.  The  6th  editkm,  10  vols.,  was  begun 
in  September  1822.  Brockhaus  died  in  x8a3,  and  his  two  eldest 
SODS,  Friedrich  and  Heinrich,  who  carried  on  the  business  for 
the  heirs  and  became  sole  possessors  in  1829,  finished  the  edition 
with  Basse's  assistance  in  September  1823.  The  7th  edition 
(1827-X829,  X2  vols.,  10,489  pages,  13,000  copies,  snd  impression 
14,000)  was  edited  by  Hasse.  The  Sth  edition  (X833-1836, 
X2  vola.,  10^689  pages,  3x,ooo  copies  to  1842),  begun  in  dieautumn 
of  X832,  aided  May  1837,  was  edited  by  Dr  Kari  August  Espe 
(bom  F^ruaxy  X804,  died  in  the  Irrenanstalt  at  StdtteriU  near 
Leipsig  on  the  24th  of  November  1850)  with  the  aid  of  many 
learned  and  distinguished  writers.  A  general  index.  Universal 
Register,  342  pages,  was  added  in  x339.  The  9th  edition  (1843- 
X847,  15  vols.,  xx,47o  pages,  over  30,000  copies)  was  edited 
by  Dr  Espe.  The  xoth  edition  (x8sx-x85S,  12,564  pages)  was 
abo  In  15  vols.,  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  was  edited 
by  Dr  August  Kurtsel  aided  by  OskarPils.  Friedrich  Brockhaus 
had  retired  in  X849;  Dr  Heinrich  Edward,  the  dder  son  of 
Heinrich,  made  putner  in  X854,  assisted  in  this  edition,  and 
Heinrich  Rudolf,  the  younger  son,  partner  since  1863,  in  the 
nth  (X864-X868,  i<  vols,  of  60  sheeU,  X3,366  oages). 

Knitael  died  on  the  S4th  of  April  1871,  and  Pilz  wu  sole  editor 
OBtil  March  1872,  when  Dr  Guttav  Stockmann  joined,  who  was 
akme  from  Apru  until  joined  by  Dr  Karl  Wlppermann  In  October. 
Bendesthe  Untvenal  Register  of  136  pa^es  and  about  50,000  articles, 
each  vdoroe  has  an  indnc  The  mpplenient,  2  vols,  X764  pages, 
was  began  in  February  1871, and  finished  in  April  1873.  The  isth 
edition,  begun  in  1875  was  completed  in  1879  in  15  vols.,  the  Uth 


edition  (1882-1887),  ia  16  vols.,  and  the  14th  (1QOI-1903)  in  16 
vols,  with  a  supplementary  volume  in  1904.  The  Cotnenations 
Lexicon  is  intended,  not  for  scientific  use,  but  to  promote  general 
mental  improvement  by  giving  the  resulu  of  research  and  discovery 
in  a  simple  and  popular  form  without  extended  details.  The  artidesb 
often  too  brief,  are  very  excellent  and  trustworthy,  especially  on 
German  subjects^  give  references  to  the  best  books,  and  include 
biographies  of  livug  men. 

One  of  the  best  German  encydopaediaa  is  that  of  Meyer, 
Neues  KonversoHons-Lexicon.  The  first  edition,  in  37  vols.,  was 
published  in  X839-X852.  The  later  editions,  following  closely 
the  arrangement  of  Brockhaus,  are  the  4th  (X885-X890, 17  vds.), 
the  5th  (X894-X898,  x8  vols.),  and  the  6th  (begun  in  X902). 

The  most  copious  Germair  encyclopaedia  is  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
AUgfimeine  EncyUopHdie  der  Wissensckaften  und  KUnsUf  Ldpcig. 
It  was  designed  and  begun  in  x8x3  by  Professor  Johaim  Samud 
ErKh  (bom  at  Gross  Glogau  on  the  a3rd  of  June  1766,  chidf 
librarian  at  Halle,  died  on  tb^  z6th  of  January  1828)  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  Germans,  only  in  part  supplied  by  foreign  works. 
It  was  stopped  by  the  war  untfl  x8x6,  when  Professor  Hufeland 
(bom  at  Danxig  on  the  Z9th  of  Octob^  1760)  joined,  but  he  died 
on  the  25th  of  November  18x7  iriiile  the  specimen  part  was  at 
press.  The  editors  of  the  different  sections  at  various  times  have 
been  some  of  the  best-known  men  of  learning  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding J.  G.  Graber,  M.  H.  E.  Meier,  Hermaim  Biockhaus, 
W.  Mailer  and  A.  G.  Hoffmaxm  of  Jeni. 

The  work  l»  divided  into  three  sections  (i)  A-G,  of  which  99  vola 
had  aimeared  by  1905,  (2)  H-N,  43  vols.,  (3)  0-Z,  25  vola  All  artklcs 
bear  tlie  authors*  names,  and  those  not  ready  in  time  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  letter.  The  longest  in  the  work  is  Griechenland, 
vols.  80^7,  3668  pages,  with  a  table  of  contents.  It  began  to  appear 
after  vol.  73  (G6tze  to  Gondouin),  and  hence  does  not  come  m  its 
proper  place,  which  is  in  vol  91.  Gross  Britannien  contains  700 
pagies,  and  Indaen  by  Benfey  356. 

The  Encychpaedia  Uetropoliiana  (London,  1845, 4to,  28  vols., 
issued  in  59  parts  in  X8X7-X845,  22,426  pages,  565  plates)  pro- 
fessed to  give  sciences  and  systematic  arts  entire  and  in  their 
natural  sequence,  as  shown  in  the  Introductory  treatise  on 
method  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  The  plan  was  the  proposal  of  the 
poet  Coleridge,  and  it  had  at  least  enough  of  a  poetical  character 
to  be  eminently  unpractical"  {Quarterly  RevieWt  cxiii.,  379). 
However  defective  the  plan,  the  exceUence  of  many  of  the 
treatises  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professors 
Bartow,  Peacock,  de  Morgan,  &c,  is  undoubted.  It  is  in  four 
divisions,  the  last  only  being  alphabetical. — ^I.  Pnre  Sciences, 
a  vds.,  X813  pages,  x6  plates,  28  treatises,  includes  grammar, 
law  and  theology;  II.  Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences,  8  vols.,  5391 
pages,  437  plates,  42  treatises,  including  fine  arts,  useful  arts, 
natural  history  and  its  "application,"  the  medical  sciences; 
UL  History  and  Biography,  5  vols.,  4458  pages,  7  maps,  con- 
taining biography  (135  essays)  chronologically  arranged  (to 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  voL  3),  and  interspersed  with  (2x0)  chapters 
on  history  (to  x8x5),  as  the  most  philosophical,  interesting  and 
natural  form  (but  modem  lives  were  so  many  that  the  plan  broke 
down,  and  a  division  of  biography,  to  be  in  a  vols.,  was  axmounced 
but  not  published);  IV.  Miscellaneous,  Z2  vols.,  X0438  pages, 
X05  pbtes,  indudiiig  geography,  a  dictionary  of  English  (the  first 
form  of  Richardson's)  and  docriptive  natural  history.  The 
index,  364  pages,  contains  about  9000  articles.  A  re-issue  in  38 
vols.  4to,  was  announced  in  X849.  Of  a  second  edition  4a 
vols.  8vo,  14,744  pages,  belonging  to  divisions  L  to  iii.,  were 
published  in  X849-X858. 

The  very  excellent  and  useful  EngKsk  Cyclopaedia  (London, 
X854-X862,  4to,  23  vols.,  X2,xx7  pages;  supplements,  X869-X873, 
4  vols.,  2858  pages),  conducted  by  Charia  Knight,  based  on  the 
Penny  Cydopaoiia  (London,  X833-X846,  4to,  29  vols.,  15.625 
pages),  of  which  he  had  the  copyright,  is  in  four  divisions 
all  alphabetical,  and  evidently  very  unequal  as  classes: — x, 
geography;  2,  natural  history;  3,  biography  (with  703  lives  of 
living  persons);  4,  arts  and  sciences.  The  synoptiod  index, 
168  pages,  has  four  columns  on  a  page,  one  for  each  division,  so 
that  the  order  is  alphabetical  and  yet  the  words  are  classed. 
I  Chambers*s  Encyclopaedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  ft  R.  Chambers), 
I  x86o-x868,  8vo,  xo  vols.,  8283  pages,  edited  in  part  by  the  pub- 
lishers, but  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Andrew  Findlater  as  **  acting 
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editor  "thxoughottt,was  founded  on  the  xoth  edition  of  Brockhaut. 
A  xevised  edition  appeared  in  1874,  8320  pages.  In  the  list  of 
1 16  contributors  were  J.H.  Burton,  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  Professor 
Goldstttcker,  &c  The  index  of  matters  not  having  special 
articles  contained  about  1 500  headings.  The  articles  were  gener- 
ally excellent,  more  eq>edally  on  Jewish  literature,  folk-lore  and 
practical  science;  but,  as  in  Brockhaus,  the  scope  of  the  work 
did  not  allow  extended  treatment.  A  further  revision  took  place, 
and  in  1888*1893  an  entirely  new  edition  was  published,  in  10 
vols.,  still  further  new  editions  being  issued  in  1895  and  in 
1901. 

An  excellent  brief  compilation,  the  Hormswortk  Encyclopaedia 
(1905),  was  published  in  40  fortnightly  parts  (sevenpence  each) 
in  Enf^d,  and  as  Nelum^s  Encyclopaedia  (revised)  in  za  vols^ 
( 1906)  in  America.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  Messrs  Nelson 
of  Edinburgh  and  for  .the  Carmelite  Press,  London. 

In  the  United  States  various  encydopdedias  have  been 
published,  but  without  rivalling  there  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  the  9th  edition  of  which  was  extensively  pirated.  Several 
American  Supplements  were  also  issued. 

The  N€m  American  Cyclopoedia,  New  York  (Appleton  &  Co.), 
1858-1863, 16  vols.,  12,752  pages,  was  the  work  of  the  editors, 
George  Ripley  and  Charla  Anderson  Dana,  and  364  contributors, 
chiefly  Ainerican.  A  supplementary  work,  the  il  merican  A  nnual 
Cyclopaedia^  a  yearly  8vo  vol.  of  about  800  pages  and  250  articles, 
was  started  in  i86r,  but  ceased  in  1902.  In  a  new  edition,  the 
American  Cyclopaedia^  1873-1876,  8vo,  x6  vols.,  13*484  pages, 
by  the  same  editors,  4  associate  editors,  3r  revisers  and  a 
librarian,  eadi  article  passed  through  the  hands  of  6  or  8 
revisers. 

Other  American  encyclopaedias  are  Alvin  J.  Johnson's  New 
Unitertal  Cyclopaedia,  1875-2877,  in  4  vols.,  a  new  edition  of 
which  (exc^cntly  planned)  was  published  in  8  vols.,  1893-1895, 
under  the  name  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia;  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana,  edited  by  Francis  Lieber,  which  appeared  in 
X839-1847  in  14  vols.;  a  new  work  under  the  same  title,  pub- 
lished in  1903-1904  in  16  vols.;  the  International  Cyclopaedia, 
first  published  in  1884  (revised  in  1892,  1894  and  1898),  and 
supeiveded  in  1902  (re^ued,  1906)  by  (he  New  International 
Encyclopaedia  in  17  vols. 

In  Europe  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  compilation  of  cncyck>> 
paediaa  bv  the  appearance  of  Brockhaut'  ConoersatiotU'Lexicon  (lec 
above),  which,  as  a  begetter  of  these  works,  must  rank,  in  the  19th 
century,  with  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers  in  the  i8th. 
The  following,  although  m  no  sense  an  exhaustive  list,  may  be  here 
mentioned.  In  France,  Le  Grand  DicUonnaire  wmersd  du  XIX* 
Slide,  of  Pierre  Larousse  (i^  vols.,  18(^1876),  with  supplementary 
volumes  in  1877,  1887  ana  1890;  the  Nomeau  Larousse  iUus*re, 
dietionnaire  untversd  encyclopidtque  (7  vols.,  1901-190^),  (this  is  in 
no  way  a  re-issue  or  an  abridgment  of  Ls  Grand  Dtctionnoire  of 
Pierre  Larousse);  La  Grande  MncycfopUie,  imenUnre  raisonni  des 
sciences,  des  ieUres,  et  des  arts,  in  31  vols.  (1886^1903).  In  luly, 
the  Ntiova  Enciclopedia  luUiana  (14  vols.,  1841-1851,  and  in  25 
vols.,  1875-1888).  In  Spain,  the  Diccionano  encidopedico  Hispano- 
Americano  de  litieratura,  ciencias  y  artes,  published  at  Barcelona 
(25  vols.,  1877-1899).  The  Russian  encydoraedia,  Russkiy  Entsi- 
klopedickeskty  Shiar  (41  vola,  I90j[,  a  supplementary  vols.,  1908) 
was  begun  in  1890  as  a  Russian  version  of  Brockhaus'  Cotwersattons- 
Lexicon,  but  has  become  a  monumental  encyclopaedia,  to  which 
all  the  best  Russian  men  of  science  and  letters  nave  contributed. 
Elaborate  encyclopaedias  have  also  appeared  in  the  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian  and  Rumanian  languages.  Of  Scandinavian 
enc^opaedias  there  have  been  re*!ssucs  01  the  Nordlsk  Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, first  published  in  1858-1863,  and  of  the  Svetukt 
Conversations-Lexicon,  first  published  in  1845-1851. 

BRDBOOrr,  JOHN  (c,  158&-1665),  English  colonial  governor 
in  America,  was  bom  probably  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  about  1588.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  1628,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  six  **  jobt  adventurers  "  who  purchased  from 
the  Plymouth  Company  a  strip  of  land  about  60  m.  wide  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast  and  extending  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  his  associates  Endecott  was  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  leading  the  first  colonists  to  the  region,  and  with 
some  sixty  persons  proceeded  to  Naumkeag  (later  Salem)  where 
Roger  Conant,  a  seceder  from  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  had  begun 
asettlcmcnttwoyeari^arlier.   Endecott  experienced  some  trouble 


with  the  previous  settlers  and  with  Thomas  Morton's  settkmeiit 
at  "  Merry  Mount "  (Mount  Wollaston,  now  Quincy),  where, 
in  accordance  with  his  strict  Puritanical  tenets,  he  cut  down 
the  maypole  and  dbpersed  the  merrymakers.  He  was  the  local 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  from  the  30th  of 
April  1629  to  the  12th  of  June  1630,  when  John  Winthrop,  who 
had  succeeded  Matthew  Cradock  as  governor  of  the  company  on 
the  20th  of  October  1629,  brought  the  charter  to  Salem  and 
became  governor  of  tlie  colony  as  well  as  of  the  company.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  he  continued  to  take  a  prominent 
part  m  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  serving  as  an  assistant  and  as 
a  military  commissioner,  and  commanding,  although  with  little 
success,  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots  in  1636.  At  Salem 
he  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  Roger  Williams,  whom 
he  resolutely  defended  in  his  trouble  with  the  New  En^and 
clerical  hierarchy,  and  excited  by  Williams's  teachings,  cut  the 
cross  of  St  George  from  the  Engl^  flag  in  token  of  his  hatred  of 
all  symbols  of  Romanism.  He  was  deputy-governor  in  1641- 
1644,  and  governor  in  1644-1645,  and  served  also  as  sergea&t- 
major-genml  (coounander-in-chief)  of  the  militia  and  as  one 
of  the  commissionerB  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
of  which  in  1658  he  was  president.  On  the  death  of  John  Win- 
throp in  1649  he  became  governor,  and  by  annual  re-electi<»is 
served  continuously  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  (1650-1651  and  X654-X655),  when  he  was  deputy-governor. 
Under  his  authority  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  rapid 
progress,  and  except  in  the  matter  of  religious  intolerance — ^be 
showed  great  bigotry  and  harshness,  particulariy  towards  the 
Quakers — his  rule  was  just  and  praiseworthy.  Of  him  Edward 
Eggleston  says:  "A  strange  mixture  of  rashness,  pious  teal, 
genial  mannersr  hot  temper,  and  harsh  bigotry,  his  extravagances 
supply  the  condiment  of  humour  to  a  very  serious  history — it 
is  perhaps  the  principal  debt  posterity  owes  him."  He  died  on 
the  X5th  of  March  1665. 

See  C.  M.  Endicott,  Memoirs  of  John  Endecott  (Salem,  1847).  and 
a  "  Memoir  of  John  Endecott "  in  Antiouarian  Papers  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1879). 

A  lineal  descendant,  Wxluam  CaowMiNSHiELD  Emdxcott 
CX826-X900),  graduated  at  Harvard  in  2847,  was  a  justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  x873-x8iB2,  and  was  secretary 
of  war  in  President  Qeveland's  cabinet  from  2885  to  2889.  His 
daughter,  Mary  Crowninshield  Endicott,  was  married  to  the 
EngUsh  statesman  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  1888. 

BKDIVB,  CichoriuM  Endivia,  an  aimual  esculent  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  cooamonly  reputed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indks,  but,  according  to 
some  authorities,  more  probably  indigenous  to  Egypt.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
and  is  mentioned  by  John  Gerarde  in  his  Herbal  (2  597).  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  endive,  forming  two  groups,  luxnely, 
the  curied  or  narrow-leaved  (var.  crispa),  and  Oxt  Batavian  or 
broad-leaved  (var.  latifolia),  the  leaves  of  which  are  not  curled. 
The  former  varieties  are  those  most  used  for  salads,  the  latter 
being  grown  chiefly  for  culinary  purposes.  The  plant  requires 
a  li^t,  rich  and  dry  soil,  in  an  unshaded  situation.  In  the 
climate  of  .En^nd  sowing  for  the  main  crop  should  begin  about 
the  second  or  third  week  in  June;  but  for  plants  required  to  be 
used  young  it  may  be  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  AprH,  aiKl  for 
winter  crops  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  seed  should  be 
finely  sprnd  in  drills  4  in.  asunder,  and  then  lightly  covered. 
After  reaching  an  inch  in  height  the  young  plants  are  thiimed; 
and  when  about  a  month  old  they  may  be  placed  out  at  distances 
of  12  ori  5  in.,  in  drills  3  iiL  in  depth,  care  being  taken  in  removing 
them  from  the  seed-bed  to  disturb  their  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
The  Batavian  require  more  room  than  the  curled-leaved  varieties. 
Tran^lantation,  where  eariy  crops  are  required,  has  been  found 
inadvisable.  R^idity  of  growth  is  promoted  by  the  ai^lication 
of  liquid  manures,  llie  bleaching  of  endive,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  natural  bitter  taste  of  the  leaves,  and  to 
improve  their  appearance,  is  begun  about  three  months  aiter  the 
sowing,  and  is  best  effected  either  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
around  the  inner,  or,  as  in  damp  seasons,  by  the  use  of  the 
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Ueaching-pot.  The  blesching  nMty  be  compkted  in  ten  days  or 
so  in  summer,  bnt  in  winter  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks.  For 
iate  crops,  protection  from  frost  is  requisite;  and  to  secure  fine 
winter  endive,  it  has  been  recommended  to  take  up  the  full* 
grown  plants  in  November,  and  to  place  them  under  shelter, 
in  a  soil  of  moderately  dry  sand  or  cdf  half-decayed  peat  earth. 
Where  forcing-houses  are  empbyed,  endive  may  be  sown  in 
Januaiy,  so  as  to  i»ocure  by  the.  end  of  the  foDowing  month 
plants  ready  for  use. 

BNDOBUS,  an  early  sculptor,  who  worked  at  Athens  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  tentury  B.C.  We  are  told  that  he  made 
an  image  of  Athena  dedicated  by  Calliss  the  contemporary  of 
Pisistratus  at  Athens  about  564  B.C.  An  inscription  bearing 
his  name  has  been  found  at  Athens,  written  in  Ionian  dialect. 
The  tradition  which  made  him  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  is  apparently 
misleading,  since  Daedalus  had  no  connedon  with  Ionic  art« 

BNDOOJJIT  (Gr.  Mav,  within,  and  y&tus,  marriage),  marriage 
within  tlie  tribe  or  community,  the  term  adopted  to  express  the 
custom  compelling  those  of  a  tribe  to  marry  among  themselves. 
Endogamy  was  probably  characteristic  of  tlw  vezy  early  stages  of 
social  organization  (see  Family),  and  is  to-day  found  only  among 
races  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  As  a  custom  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  preceded  in  most  lands  by  the  far  mote  general  rule 
of  Exogamy  (f.t.).  Lord  Avebury  {Origin  cf  CivUisaii4m,  p.  154) 
points  out  that  "  there  is  not  the  opposition  between  exogamy 
and  endogamy  which  Mr  McLennan  supposed."  Some  races 
which  are  endogamous  as  regards  the  tribe  are  exogamous  as 
regards  the  gens.  Thus  the  Abors,  Kochs,  Hos  and  other  peoples 
of  India,  are  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  the  tribe;  but  the  tribe 
itself  is  divided  into  "  keelis  "  or  dans,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to 
take  as  wife  a  girl  of  his  own  *'  keeli."  Endogamy  must  have  in 
most  cases  arisen  from  racial  pride,  and  a  contempt,  either  weU 
or  ill  founded,  for  the  surrounding  peoples. 

Among  the  Ahtena  of  Alaska,  though  the  tribes  are  extremely 
nUitant  and  constantly  at  war,  the  captured  women  are 
never  made  wives,  but  are  used  as  slaves.  Endogamy  also 
prevails  among  tribes  of  Central  America.  With  the  Yerkalas 
of  southern  India  a  custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two 
daughters  of  a  family  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as 
wives  for  his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at  twenty  pagodas 
(a  16th-century  Indian  coin  equivalent  to  about  five  shillings), 
and  should  the  uncle  forgo  his  claim  he  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  price  paid  for  his  nieces.  Among  some  of  the  Karen  tribes 
marriages  between  near  relatives  are  usual.  The  Douignaks, 
a  branch  of  the  Chukmas,  seem  to  have  practised  endogamy; 
and  they  "abandoned  the  parent  stem  during  the  chiefship 
of  Janubrix  Khan  about  178a.  The  reason  of  this  spHt  was  a 
disagreement  on  the  subject  of  marriages.  The  chief  passed  an 
order  that  the  Douignaks  should  intermarry  with  the  tribe  in 
genoaL  This  was  contrary  to  an  ancient  custom  and  caused 
discontent  and  eventually  a  break  in  the  tribe  "  (Lewin's  Hill 
Tracts  oj  CkiUagont,  p.  65).  This  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
lew  cases  in  whkh  evidence  of  a  change  in  this  respect  is  available. 
The  Kalangt  of  Java  are  endogamous,  and  every  man  must  first 
prove  his  common  descent  before  he  can  enter  a  family.  The 
Mandra  Tatars  prohibit  those  who  have  the  same  family  luunes 
from  marrying.  Among  the  Bedouins  "  a  man  has  an  exdusive 
right  to  the  hiuMi  of  his  cousin."  Hottentots  seldom  marry  out  of 
tlwir  own  kraal,  and  David  Livingstone  quotes  other  examples. 
Endogamy  seems  to  liave  existed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
in  New  Zealand.  A  community  of  Javans  Aear  Surabaya,  on 
the  Teugger  Hills,  numbering  about  xso^  persons,  distributed 
in  about  forty  viUages,  and  still  following  the  andent  Hindu 
religion,  is  endogamous.  Good  examples  of  what  biologists 
call  "in-and-in  breeding"  are  to  be  found  in  various  fishing 
vjllafes  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  Itchinfcrry,  near  Southampton, 
Portland  Island,  Bentluun  in  Yorkshire,  Mousehole  and  Newlyn 
in  Mountsbay,  Cornwall,  Boulmer  near  Alnwick  (where  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Stephenson,  Stanton  or  Stewart), 
Bnmmouth,  Ross  and  (to  some  extent)  Eyemouth  In  Berwickshire, 
Boyndie  in  Banffshire,  Ratben  in  Aberdeenshire,  Buckhaven  in 
Fifeshirej  Fortmahomack  and  Balnabruach  in  Eastern  Ross. 


In  France  may  be  mentioned  the  oommnne  of  Bats,  near  Le 
Broisic  in  Loire-Inf^rieur,  many  of  the  central  cantons  of 
Br6tagne,  and  the  singular  sodety  called  Foriatinesr-sttpposed 
to  be  of  Irish  descent— living  between  St  Amaud  and  Bourges. 
Many  other  European  examples  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Marans  of  Auvergne,  a  race  of  Spanish  converted  Jews  acaiaed 
of  introducing  syphilis  into  France;  the  Burins  and  Sennoyen, 
chiefly  cattle-breeden,  scattered  over  the  department '  of  Ain 
Mid  especially  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bourg-en-Brcsse;  the 
Vaqu&ros,  shepherds  in.  the  Asturias  Mountains;  and  the  Jewish 
Chuetas  of  Maiorca. 

See  Gilbert  Makohn  Sproat's  Seam  CMd  Shidiu  ef  Samgi  Ufn 
Weitermarck's  History  ef  Human  Marriott  (i^) ;  Locd  Avebury's 
Or^n  of  CimlisaHon  (190a);  J.  F.  McLennan's  J^rtmiltM  Marrioit 

Df  DOR*  an  andent  town  of  Palestine,  duefly  memorable  as  the 
abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  perished  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  5-35). 
According  to  a  psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9)  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
rout  of  Jabin  axul  Sisera.  Although  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Xssachar,  it  was  assigned  to  Manasseh.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Endor  existed  as  a  large  village  5  m. 
south  of  Mount  Tabor;  there  is  still  a  poor  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  slope  of  Jebd  Dahi,  near  which  are  numerous  caves. 

For  a  description  of  the  locality  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PakUim, 
p.  337. 

ENDOSPORA,  a  natural  group  or  class  of  the  Sporoioa,  con- 
sisting of  the  orders  Myxosporidia,  Actinomyxidia,  Sarcosporidia 
and  HapIo^Mridia,  together  with  various  insufficiently-known 
forpis  (Sero-  and  Exosporidia),  regarded  at  present  as  Sporozoa 
incertae  sedis.  The  distinguishing  feature  d  the  group  is  that  the 
spore-mother-cells  (pansporoblasts)  arise  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  parent-individual;  in  other  words,  qwrulation  is 
endogenous.  Another  veiy  general  character— though  not  .so 
universal— is  that  the  adult  trophozoite  possesses  more  than  one 
nucleus,  usually  many  {i.e.  it  is  multinucleate),  m  the  majority 
of  forms,  though  apparently  not  in  all  {e,g.  certain  Microsporidia), 
sporulatlon  goes  on  ooinddently  with  growth  and  trophic  life. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  group,  the  probability  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  a  Rhisopod  ancestry.  The  entire  absence,  at  any 
known  period,  of  a  flagellate  or  even  gregariniform  phase;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amoeboid  nature  of  the  trophozoites  in  very 
many  cases  together  with  the  formation  of  pseudopodia;  and, 
lastly,  the  simple  endogenous  spore-formation  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  forms, — are  all  points  which  support  this  view, 
and  exclude  any  hypothesis  of  a  FUgellate  origin,  such  as,  on 
the  contrary,  is  probably  the  case  in  the  Ectospora  (q.v.), 

I.  Order  Myxoaporldia.  The  Myxosporidia,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  dense  masses  formed  by  their  spores,  were  well 
known  to  the  earlier  zoological  observers.  The  parasites  in 
fishes  were  called  by  Milller  "  fish-psorosperms,  **  a  name  which 
has  stuck  to  them  ever  since,  although,  as  is  evident  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ("mange-seed "),  Mttller  had  little  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies.  Other  examples,  infesting 
silkworms,  have  also  long  been  known  as  "  Pibrine-corpusdes," 
from  the  ravaging  disease  which  they  produce  in  those  cater* 
pillars  in  France,  in  connexion  with  which  Pasteur  did  such 
valuable  work.  The  foundation  of  our  present  morphologiod 
and  biological  knowledge  of  the  order  was  well  laid  by  the 
admirable  researches  of  Th^han  in  1895.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  contributions  of  numerous  workers  since  then  ie.g.  Doflein, 
Cohn,  Stempell  and  others),  there  are  still  one  or  two  very 
important  points,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  sexual  conjugation, 
upon  which  light  is  required. 

'Although  pre-eminently  parasites  of  fishes,  Myxosporidia  also 
occur,  in  a  few  cases,  In  other  Vertebrates  (frogs  and  reptBcs); 
no  instance  of  thdr  presence  in  a  warm-blooded 
Vertebrate  has,  however,  yet  been  described.    One    ^■■'^ 
suborder  (the  Microsporidia  or  Cryptocystes)  is  pretty    jiSst, 
equally  distributed  between  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and 
Invertcbratesr— chiefly,  but  not  exdusively,  Arthropods^-on  the 
other.    The  parasites  are  frequently  the  cause  of  severe  and 
fatal  illness  w.  theii  hosts,  ^oA  devastating  epidemio  of 
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nyioipoTidiaili  hsvc  often  been  reported  ((^.  imonf  oup  ■'xl 
btubel  in  cDntiscntal  riven,  dm  to  »  UyxeMia,  and  unoiig 
cnyfiih  in  Fisoce,  to  TkdtkaniaY 

The  tat  of  the  isvaiioo  lad  the  mode  of  puuitiun  in  ei- 
ttcmely  viried.    PracticKll]'  uy  oisiD  or  tinoe  may  be  atlukecl, 
excepting,  ippucntly,  Ibe  (otli  uid  canil«cc  and  bone.    In  one 
luUnce  It  lent  (IbM  of  Nettma  teti^yai  ol  the  tilkKonn)  Uu 
pui^Cei  pcnetate  into  the  ovk,  (o  that  true  heieditvy  inlection 
ociun,  the  progeny  Mot  born  with  the  diiuie.    Tlie  puuiitt 
nuy  be  eilhei  free  in  lome  lumen,  fuch  u  tlut  of  tlie  gill  bl4ddet 
oi  urinuy  blidder  (ool  of  the  ilimentuy  ontl,  or  tbt  body- 
civlty  ItKlf),  when  they  ue  known  u  (tdaeU  (ormt;  or  in 
intimate  relation  witb  tome  tluue,  intncelluUr  while  young  hut 
becoming  Inleicellular  in  ibe  adult  pbaae  [kislctiiic  formi);  or 
CDtitely  uitrac«llular  (tjiUincfarnu).    Among  the  histoioic  and  ■ 
cytoiok  type*,  moreover,  two  weU-deGned  conditions,  (tKonlra- , 
Uatt  tad  Mjif  ii^llriUunt,  occur.    In  the  former,  the  paraailic  i 
tOM  1>  Mtklly  limited,  and  well-maiked  cyiU  are  fanned;  in  I 
tbe  latter,  tbe  infection  ipreadi  tbroo^ut 
(be  neighbouring  tluue,  and  the  paratitic 
development     becomes    Ineiuiubly    com- 
mingled wiUi  tbe  hoW'i  celli.    Sometimn, 
at  ibown  by  Woodcodc  [45),  there  may  be 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bost'i  tiuue  to 
circumscribe  and  check  tbe  growth  of  thac 
paraailic  areu,  irtiich  roulti  In  the  formation 
ol  pitaiacysU,  quite  difleient  in  chmcter 
from  true  eyali. 

The  moit  notkeible  feature  about  the 
Myioapotidlan  trophoioite  ii  its  amoeboid 
««»*••  andRhixDpod-Iike  character, 
j^^  Pieudopodia    of    various    kinds, 

from  long  slender  om  {fig.  ,,  B) 
to  ibort  blunt  lobose  onB,  arc  of  general  ..     "~  . .     . .  - 
occurrence,  being  most  easHy  observed,  of 
coarse,  in  the  free-liviogforms.    Ihepseudo-  fc,ii;;j. 
psdia  serve  chiefly  for  oiovement  and  attach-  Fnn  lutnicrS  Tf^ 

mem,  and  never,  it  ihouM  be  noted,  for  Ibe        fl.  Spore-bearii.  ...^ 

injection  of  solid  food-putides,  a*  In  the  ^>  Pxrudspodia  Iscaliml 

caseaf.lw«£u.  The  general  protoplasm  is  '"'■''"  i '■''■  "'' 
divisible  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm-  The  former  ig  a  dear, 
finely-granular  Uyer,  of  which  the  pseudopodia  are  mainly  con- 
■tlluted  (£g.  3,  A).    In  one  or  two.inttancea  (e-i-  Uyiiii¥m 


tlon  is  found  in  Mjxoettlis.  Tbe 
amtalna  numeroui  indusion*  of  i 
vacuole*  of  varying  site. 
In  the  endopUsm  are 
lodged  the  nuclei,  of  which 
in  an  adult  traphoioite 
there  may  be  vety  many; 
(hey  ate  ail  derived  by 
multiplication  from  the 
aingle  nucleua  with  which 
the  young  indivldnali 
begin  life,  the  nombet  In- 
creasing  ta   growth   pro- 

Spore-fonnatlon  ggea  on 

entirely  in  (be  endoplasm. 


I   is    vei7   variable. 


Fic.  3. — A.  Trophoe^tr  of  Spkamipora  Jwetgat 

i^i^.,\  .H  EctopUmin;  n,  endoplsim;  rp,  H 


nS.  {per.  BImmi 


of  LfOOtca  a^ii,  Tbil.  (pu-.  Trytan  and 
_1  •>  >h.  •ii.rvr  end;  fir,  fatly  inouli 


It  may  be  aa  low  as  two  (aa  in  free-living  forms.  «.(.  LtHtOaa), 
in  which  case  a  large  amount  of  trophic  protoplasm  is  uncon- 
verted into  spores;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  -^„„ 
of  spores  may  be  my  great  (as  Id  tissue-puuilea),  r>iwnfcw 
practically  the  whole  of  the  parent-body  being  thus  ■■«»* 


Fia.  J.— PoRioD  ol  a  •ection 

Ihniuili  a  muKle  fibre  of  CMIu 
twfaa  Inndrd  by  Fki^t^a 

mj.  Miucle  '^brilh    retsiiuac 

lyn.  Cysts  jf  the  paniile,  lying 


MvIMkO)  the  ectoplasm  ihowi  a  vertical  itilatton,  and  in  tbe 
older  trophosoites  breaks  down  partially,  appearing  like  a  fur 
of  delicate,  non-motHc  hlamcnta.    A  somewhat  aimllar  modifica- 


Thesr 


lay  not 


ee-living  forms 


of  sporulition. 
uBms  no  cysi-membrane  lecreiea;  Dut  in  ceruin  ungtiM*,  on 
the  other  hand,  tbe  ecloplaim  becomes  altered  into  a  firm,  encLi*- 
ing  layer.the  «(srtnd,wbichformsatbickcyit-wall  (fig.  j).  Tbe 
process  of  sporulalion  begins  by  the  segregation  of  small  quantities 

bodies,  the  pmupirrobliiai.  There  may  be  either  very  many  or 
only  few  pansporoblasts  developed;  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  only  one.  the  sporont  either  itself  becoming  a  pansporo- 
blast (ceitain  Uiaosporidia),  or  giving  rise  to  a  solitary  one 
(.Ctratamyiddat).  The  panqHioblist  constituted,  ntidear  multi- 
plication g»  on  preparaloty  to  the  lormatJon  of  sporoblasto, 
which  in  their  turn  become  spores  (tee  figs.  4  and  5}.  Not  all  (he 
nuclei  thus  formed,  however,  are  made  use  of.  In  tbe  Pkatnt- 
ways  two  sporoblastt  developed  in  each  pan- 
CryplacyOa  there  may  be  from  one  to  sevetiL 
Arouna  eacn  sporoblaat  a  spore-membrane  is  seaeled,  whfch 
usually  has  the  form  of  two  valvti.  It  ha*  recently  been  shown 
by  Uger  and  Hesse  (lU)  that,  In  many  Phaenocya(t>  at  any  ntc, 
each  of  these  valvn  ii  formed  by  a  definite  oocleated  portion  o< 
the  sporobUat. 

The  spore*  themselves  vary  greatly  fn  slieandBbape  (figs.  T  and 
8).  TheymaybeaiBma]lasi'jMbyt|i(asInaBpecie*offf«e*u}, 
or  as  targe  as  100  fi  by  11  m  (as  in  Ctralamyxa).  A  conspiciMUs 
featuTT  in  the  structure  of  a  fully-developed  apore  i*  the  polar- 
capaules,  of  which  there  may  be  either  r,  s,  or  4  to  each.     In  (be 


spotohlast;  In  th 
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Phunocystn  the  potu-capsula  Mit  visible  ld  the  f  rob  cooditiDn, 
but  not  in  the  Cryptocysto.  Tlic  polar-capsule  is  uiorgmclLm 
vliich  recalls  Lbc  Dcmatocysl  oE  a  Hydioxoaii,  contaiqiiig  a 
■pinlly-CDilcd  filament,  oKcd  oI  grcal  tcnglh.  which  it  ibot  out 
OB  the  applioitipn  of  a  auiuhle  ctimuluL    Nomully,  as  was 


CD  M.  fS«S€r, 

ipornbUa  (*.if).  immbnoe  (ip.jiT' 

i.  f^uuporablutvnhtwanucld-     t.  More  ■dvutced  ftvgv. 


*t  Paiuporoblatc  ■ 


finitive   iporobui 
apon  produced  Irom  »,  u 
■lofwbrund. 
/,  Definitive      ipmblui      lef- 


lodiitof^xiloui  vacuole. 
\  Abnormal    spore    coota 

I.  ^^\a. 

.W.  DeliBil , 

I,  Reuduary  oucIeL 


rcapautofcnoui 

1  the  spoTDplj 


OT    a(    ^J,    pc^ 


<.t.c.  Nuct 
0  Op'pi.  "J j.  Nude 
Inieniously  shown  by  Th<lohan  (48),  the  digestive  juices  of  the 
£resh  host  serve  this  purpose,  but  various  aitifidal  means  may 
suffice.  The  function  of  the  everted  filament  is  probably  to 
•enre  the  attachment  of  the  q>ore  to  the  epithelium  of  the  new 
host,  IntbePh^eoocyites.  in  connexion  with  each  polaj-capsule, 
>  smill  nndeat  body  can  be  genently  made  out;  these  two  Uitle 
nudd  ate  tbou  of  the  two  "  capsulogenous  "  ateaa  of  the  pntio- 
phm  o(  the  puuporoblasi,  which  formed  the  capsules.  The 
qionpUui,  Kpteonting  the  iponuoite,  is  always  single.  Nevei- 


.  B  the  Phaeaocyttei  it  b  invuiaUy  binudear;  aad, 
In  llie  Uicrosporidia,  the  nucleus,  at  first  siDKle,  givca  lise  later 
to  lour  nudd,  two  of  which  are  regarded  by  Slempdl  (U)  aa 
correqunding  to  those  of  two  polar-capsule*  (of  which  only  one 
is  developed  in  the  spore),  the  remaining  two  representing  germ- 
nudcL    Hence  it  is  posuble  that  the  Myiosporidian  spoioplasm 


really  couisu  cd  two,  Iscompletcly-dividcd  (iliteO   sennt 

Moreover,  it  b  supposed  by  urac  that  these  lura  nudd  fuM 
together  later,  this  act  repiCMDIing  a  Kiual  Doajugatian;  ilnce 
the  earliest  knowa  pbatei  of  young  tnphoioitei  (amoebulai) 
have  been  described  u  Dninuckar. 

In  addition  to  spore-formation,  two  or  three  modes  of  endo- 
genous reproduction,  serving  lor  auto- infection,  have  been  made 
^  ted  by  Doilcin  platmetomy,  consists  cither  in 


ie[nii 


Lie)  trophocoite  into  1 


(simple  plasmolomy),  or  in  the  buddiog-off, 
from  the  parent  trophozoite,  of  several  poRioDS  (example: 
UyxifiMm  litiokHiiHi,  fig.  6).  A  variety  of  thi*  method  hat  been 
described  by  Stempell  (tO)  in  the  case  of  ihe  young  ttopboioita 
(meroDts)  of  TkdoAaiiia  mMiUti,  which  may  divide  into  two 
while  still  uninuclear:  and  by  rapid  tucceasive  divisions  chain* 
of  meronts  may  be  farmed,  Ibe  diScrent  individuals  being 
iDCooipletfly  separated  Another  method,  which  is  probably 
chiefly  retpontible  for  the  rapid  spmd  of  tisaue-parasltct  and 
cell-pantiles  (such  as  ItyieMUat  and  CinfeiJiu}  through 
Ihtii  boat's  tissue  in  the  condition  of  diSuse  infiltration, 
consisit  in  mullipte  nuclear  diviiion,  tnd  the  liberation  ol 
amoebulae  while  Ihe  parasite  b  yet 
quite  young  and  poisetses  only  few 
nuclei.  At  Woodtock  has  pointed  out 
in  CDOsidering  tlie  cue  of  dafM 
slcftmi,  it  i>  very  probable  that 
ihij  "  muliipliatlve  repcoduction,"  in 
diffuse  infiltration,  it  to  be  looked  upon 
ai  a'  separation  of  tbe  pantporoblut-' 
rudimenlt  aa  daughter-iodividuals;  ij, 
ihal  the  puuporohlatts  are,  in  ctnaia 
circumstancei,  capable  of  independent 
eiittence  **  little  ipoiODti.  A  further 
stage  In  Ihb  direcUon  of  evolution  i* 
seen,  according  to  SlempeU,  in  Tkel^     ^^  ^^ 

iania,    Pltislefkota  and  other  type*  fi5',lSi!_ 

where  the  whole  individual  become*      Fio.  B.— Fonnstion  d 
one  repreducUveocg»wll«;tudi  form*  buds  by  puliipleplst. 
are  to  be  considered  aieiampbsof  a  JJ?!™?,.'"^  "Ht?™ 
phylogenetic  lodividualiiaiioa  of  the  (c 
panq»roMa*u,   which   1 
solitary  ^loronla.    An  ea 

this  "reduction  of  the  individual"  la  "^i     ^i*'  .-—-v.  - - 
found,  apparently  in  tbe  genus  ATue™.      JSLnuSeeSSbsS: 

as  lately  characterised  by  Peiea  (M),      ' ^ 

where  vast  numben  of  minute  entirely  Independent  ^otontl 
(pansporoblast*)  are  produced,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  otlly 


diftinct  order,  considering  that  Ibey  an  not  more  dosdy  related 
to  each  other  than  to  other  Endosporan  ordcn.  We  think 
thia  b  a  mistake;  and  it  b  very  interesting  to  find  that  Uger  and 
Hote  (1908)  have  described  (Wo)  a  new  genua  of  Phaenocyilcs, 
Cetamyia,  which  [epreseot*  a  type  inlerrnediate  between  tboe 
two  lubordeis,  and  shows  that  they  are  cloKly  connected. 

Suborder  i :  Fianxjila.  Curler.    Spom  relatively  btge,  with 
teDeflUy  two  oe  four  polar-capHiln,  vi"*''-  i"  ■».*  '—I. 
condition.     Therr  are  oeaxly  alwsym  ti 
in  each  panBcuroblaat. 

Section  (a):  Duptim.  Oaly  two  ip 
produced  In  each  iufividtf-'  *— ^ — --- 
spore  is  at  right  anglea  to , 

One  famiA,  OtaltmytUa:  iBcludint  two  tenen.  Ctrabmyn 
[fiE.3,Bland£MMii(B,tvpieaUr"  fTee^panules.niiBly  from  th 
gaU  bisdders  of  Eshe*.  The  valves  of  the  tfian  in  Ihe  f omier  geni 
are  prolonnd  into  hoilow  cones.  The  type-species  d1  this  ^nus  ia 
C.  ip^atruca,  fran  Vuufiu  and  Galtiu;  that  of  LiplMiia  ia 

Section  it) :  Pctyipant.  Mart  thu  two  spora.  Eeoerilly  very 
many,  are  produced  typically  by  nchlndividiial  (roplianite-     The 

Family.  MyridtiJat.  Spom  wilh  two  polai-capsuln,  and  wltt^ 
out  an  jodinophiloui  vacuole  id  the  sporoplasm.    Mostly  "  free  " 


•.TUZi. 

«  (par.    Em    and    Lata) 
la  alter  Cohn. 
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parasiteiL  Gen.  Sphaerospora,  Pour  or  five  species  are  known,  from 
the  kidntyt  or  gall  bladder  of  fishes  (fig.  3>  A).  One.  5.  eU^ans, 
b  interesting  in  that  jt  affords  a  transition  between  the  two  sections, 
being  disporousi  Gen.  Myxidium;  spores  elonnted  and  fusiform, 
with  a  poUr  capsule  at  each  extremity.  The  best-known  species  u  M. 
UeberkOknii,  from  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  pike.  One  or  two  species 
occur  in  reptiles.  Other  genera  are  Spkaeromyxa,  Cystoducus»  Myxo- 
soma  and  Myxoprokus.  ,         j 

Family.  Chloromyxidae.  Spores  with  four  polar  capsules  and  no 
iodinophilous  vacuole.  One  genus,  CUorommm,  of  which  several 
species  are  known;  the  type  being  C.  Uydigt,  from  the  gall  bladder 
of  various  Elasmobranchs  (fig.  7,  d). 

Family,  Myxoboiidae.  Spores  with  two  polar<apsules  (excep- 
tionally one),  and  with  a  characteristic  iodinophilous  vacuole  in  the 
•poroplasm.  Typically  tissue  parasites  of  Teleosteans,  often  very 
dangerous.  Genus  MyxeMus,  Spores  oval  or  rounded,  without  a 
tail-like  process.  Very  many  speacs  are  known,  which  are  grouped 
into  three  subsections :  (a)  forms  with  only  one  poIar<apsule.  such  as 
Jf.  piriformis,  of  the  tench ;  (6)  forms  with  two  unequal  capsules,  e.g. 
Ji.  dispar  from  Cyprinus  and  Leuciscus',  and  (c)  the  gre^t  ma^onty 
of  species  with  two  equal  polar-capsules,  including  St.  miUert,  the 
type-species,  from  different  fish.  ii.  cyprtitt  and  M.  pfeifferi,  the 
cause  of  deadly  disease  in  carp  and  barbel  respectively  and  others. 
Other  genera  are  Henneguya  and  HofereUus,  diflfering  from  Myxo- 
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Fig.  7. — A.  Spore  of  Ceratomvxa  spkaenJosa,  Th61.  (par.  Musldus 
and  Ga2eta)i  after  Thdlohan.    sp.p,  Sporoplasm;  p.c,  fwlar 

capsules;  i,  suture;  x,  "irregular,  pale  masses,  of  undetermined 
origin." 
FranUllkeri«*t]nv>tj^MZMbf3^vd.Prolocl». 

B.  Spores  of  Chloromyxidae,  after  Thelohan.  a,  Cmoromyxum 
ieydigi,  Ming.,  seen  from  the  sutural  aspect.  b,  C.  eaudatum, 
Tn^.  P-c.  Polar  capsules;  s,  suture;  /.  filamenU;  p.s, 
tail-like  process  of  the  spore  envelope. 

From  WaMewkVtSkmtmmkimd*.         ..      --«      #.^  .     •  , 

C.  Spores  of  Myxobolus  eUtpsoides,  Thel.  The  spores  on  the  left 
and  right  are  lying  with  the  sutural  plane  horixontal,  that  in  the 
middle  witK  the  sutural  plane  vertical 

hdu$  in  having,  respectively,  one  or  two  tail-like  processes  to  the 
spore.  LentosporCt  according  to  Plehn  (37),  lacks  an  iodinophilous 
vacuole. 

Family  Coccomyxidae,  The  pansporoblasu  produce  (probably) 
only  one  spore.  Spore  oval,  large  ( 14  ^  by  5-5  m),  with  a  single  very 
large  polar-capsule.  Sporoplasm  with  no  vacuole.  Single  genus 
Coccomyxa,  with  the  characters  of  the  family.  One  species,  C. 
moron,  L6ger  and  Hesse,  from  the  gall  bladder  of  the  sardine.  The 
spore  greatly  resembles  a  Cryptocystid  spore. 

Suborder  2:  Cryptocystes,  Gurlcy  {^ Microsporidia,  Balbiani). 
Spores  minute,  usually  pear-shaped,  with  only  one  polar-capsule, 
wnich  is  visible  only  after  treatment  with  reagents.  The  number 
of  spores  formed  in  each  pansporoblast  varies  greatly  in  different 
forms.  ^ 

Section  (a) :  Poiysporogenea,  The  trophoioite  produces  numerous 
pansporoblasts,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  many  spores.  Genus 
Clugea,  with  numerous  species,  oiwhich  the  best-known  is  C.  anamala, 
from  the  stickleback  (fig.  l).  The  eenus  Myacocystis,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Hesse  (24)  to  be  a  true  Microsporidian,  is  placed  by  Perez 
in  this  section,  but  this  Is  a  little  premature,  as  Hesse  does  not 
describe  the  exact  character  of  the  qx>rulation,  «.e.  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  pansporoblasts  and  the  spores  they  produce. 

Section  (6) :  Oligosporogenta.    The  trophozoite  becomes  itself  the 

J  single)  pansporoblast.    In  PlHstophora,  the  pansporoblast  pro> 
luces  many  spores;  P.  typicalis,  from  the  muscies  01  various  fishes 
(fig.  3),  is  the  type^pcdes.  In  Thdokania,  eight  spores  are  formed; 


the  different  spedes  are  parasitic  in  Cnistaeea.  In^urfrnpansick 
in  Dapknia,  only  four  are  forified;  and,  butly»  in  Nosema  (exs, 
N.  pubis,  from  Carcinus,  and.  most  likely,  N.  bomhyeis,  of  the  silk- 
worm), each  pansporoblast  produces  only  a  single  qiore. 

2.  Order— Actlnomyxldia.  This  order  comprises  a  pecalisr 
group  of  parasites,  first  described  by  A.  Stok  in  1899,  which  are 
restricted  to  Oligochaete  worms  of  the  family  Tubijuidae, 
forms  attack  the  intestinal  wall,  often 
destroying  its  epithelium  over  consider- 
able areas;  but  one  genus,  Sphaeraaiwh 
myxoH,  inhabits  the  body-cavity  of  its 
host.  The  researches  of  Caulleiy  and 
Mesnll  (10-12)  and  of  L6ger  (28  and  29) 
have  shown  that  the  parasites  exhibit 
the  typical  features  of  the  Endospora, 
and  the  spores  possess  the  characteristic 
polar-capsules  of  the  Myxosporidian 
spore,  but  differ  therefxt>m  by  their  more 
complicated  structure. 

The  growth  and  development  of  an 
Actinomyxidian  have  been  recently 
worked  out  by  CauUery  and  Mesnil  in 
the  case  of  Sphaeractinomyxon  stcki.  A 
noteworthy  point  is  the  differentiation 
of  an  external  (covering)  cellular  layer, 
which  affords,  perhaps,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  distinct  tissue-formation  known' 
among  Protozoa.  This  envelope  is  formed 
soon  after  nuclear  multiplication  of  the 
young  trophozoite  has  begun,  and  is 
constituted  by  two  nuclei  and  a  thin, 
peripheral  layer  of  cytoplasm.  It  remains 
binudear  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
devdopment,  and  serves  as  a  delicate 
cyst-membrane.  The  midtiplication  of 
the  internal  nuclei  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  cytoplasm; 
so  that  instead  of  a  multinucleate  or 


•iiZMf«gy,vial. 

Fig.  8.— Sftores  of 
various  Gfttmsdar, 
(after  Tlidlohan). 

o  and  h,  PUistapkofa 
typicolit,  Gurley; 
o  m  the  fresh  con- 
dition, b  after  treat- 
ment with  iocfine 
water,  causing  ex- 
trustoo  ol  the  fila- 
ment. 

C  and  d,  TtuMtamia 
octospora,  Henofr* 
guy;  e  fresh,  d 
treated  with  ether. 

#,  Gugta       depnssa. 


plasmodial  condition,  distinct  uninucleate  *•  ^5|*  fmsh 
cellules  are  formed,  up  to  sixteen  in  num-  y  GMutaThA, 
ber.  These  cellules,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ^'  '  * 
are  sexual  dements  or  gametes;  and  ei|^t  of  them  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  eight  by  slight  differences  in  the  nuclei. 
The  gametes  unite  in  couples,  each  couple  being  most  probably 
composed  of  dissimilar  members:  in  other  words,  conjugation  is 
slightly  anisogamous.  Each  of  these  eight  copulae  gives  rise  to  a 
spore. 

As  the  name  of  the  order  implies,  there  are  always  eight  aportM 
formed.  These  differ  from  other  Endosporan  spores  in  having 
invariably  a  ternary  symmetry  and  constitution  (fig.  9).  The 
wall  of  the  spore  is  composed  of  three  valves,  each  formed  from  aD 
enveloping  cell,  and  three  capsular  cells,  placed  at  the  upper  or 
anterior  pole,  and  containing  each  a  polar-capstile,  visible  in  the 
fresh  condition.  The  valves  are  usually  prolonged  into  processes 
or  appendages,  whose  form  and  arrangement  characterize  the 
genxis;  but  in  Sphaeractinomyxon  the  spore  is  spherical  and  lacks 
processes.  The  sporoplasm  may  be  dther  a  plasmodial  mass,  with 
numerous  nuclei,  or  may  form  a  certain  number  of  uninuclear 
sporozoites.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
spore  is  that  the  germinal  tissue  (sporoplasm)  arises  separate 
from  and  outside  the  cellules  which  give  rise  to  the  ^wre-wall; 
later,  when  the  envelopes  are  nearly  developed,  the  qwroplasia 
penetrates  into  the  spore. 

Four  genera  have  been  made  known,  (i)  HexaeiimomyxoH,  Stole 
Spores  having  the  form  of  an  anchor  with  six  arms;  sporoplasm 
plasmodial,  situate  near  the  anterior  pole  of  the  spore.    One 


spores,  from  Tubifex  tubi/ex,  and  also  from  an  unspecified  Tubifiad; 
another  sp.,  unnamed,  with  X2  sporozoites,  also  from  T.  I.  (3)  SyHOC" 
iinomyxoH,  St.  Spores  united  to  one  another,  each  having  two  aliform 
appendages;  sporoplasm  pbsmodlal.  One  sp.,  5.  Imbificis,  from 
r.  rividorum.  (4)  Sthaeractinomyxon,  C.  and  M.  Spores  sphericaU 
without  aliform  prolongations;  sporoplasm  gives  rise  to  very  many 
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wontahtt,  oeeupyliii  the 
OMUf  aixl  Hn&MJa. 


up  tlie  endapUun  Into  lonewhat  uguUi  dtudben  or  ilvcoll 

"_      '      '         '"'.."      .whichdividtsuplo 

pitMluce  rnuiy  apora;  hum  th«  Aporea  lonatA  Erom  diffetvnl  pID- 

The  pinspotoblllU 

onginite,    in    &    greniiig 

Sarcotporidiui,  it  the  tvo 

pola  ol  Ihe  body,  whtlt 

Ibe  peiiphenl  cDdoplum 

■guregmtcd,     Hoie   inln- 


m-bloodcdVertcbntcsgiinuIly  Mammals.  TheyutoFcoiD' 
moD  occuTTcncc  Id  domatic  uimiti,  tuch  u  I^g>,  ih«p,  honn 
uid  (Hiocliina)  ciltlc.  A  Sircospoildian  hualvi  b«n  dsciibed 
fnpi  Duin.  The  cbinctcriilic  babiiiL  ii  the  iiriped  mudc, 
SCDCnlly  ol  Ilie  oaophajpu  (Gg.  le,  A}  and  heart,  but  in  tcuie 

overrun    the    genera] 


Unleii,  however,  the 
otganiaiu  thus  spread 
throughout  the  body, 
tfae  holt  does  not  ip- 

I  p«u  to  lufler  any 
serious  consequences. 
In    additioD    to    the 

'     effects     pioduced     by 


Fic.   10.— A.  Samaporidia 


o'  the  oeaophifua.  n 
ihowiiw  the  para^I 

^"Fi^^dhLr! 

>     muicle-fibre'"^n' 
Sarcoapgndian  paw 


n  th( 


cue  of  SanecyJIii  Imtlla  in  the  sheep — with  ■  | 

by  the  parasite.    For  Lavnan  and  Mesnil  (37)  have  isolated  i 

todne  tnJDi  tbia  fomi,  which  they  have  tf  med  sarcoeyitin. 

In  the  eaHy  iragei  of  growth,  a  Sarcoaporidian  appears  as  aT 
elongated  whiiJth  body  lodged  in  the  substance  ol  a  muKle 
Gbn;  Ihb  phase  has  long  been  known  as  a  "  Miescher's  lube,' 
(V  UUschtria,  The  youngest  trophoi^tea  that  have  been  ye 
observed  [bv  Bertram.  1)  were  multinucleate  (Bi.  ii.  A),  bu 
to  doubt  that  they  begin 


1  by  a  deli< 


With  growth.  0  _ 
paosporoblasts  are  fonned  by  the  segregnlbn  Intel 
tininuclear  spheres  of  prDlaplism.  At  the  ume 
striated  envelope  is  developed  around  the  parasii 
CODK9  to  look  Uke  a  Cur  oiene  filaments.  Tbepml 
lion  of  thb  (ealure  (given  by  Vuil]eRiin,44)  i>  that  i 
partial  breaking  down  of  a  stifl,  veitically  (or  rad 
eitenul  layer  (fig.  1 1,  A). such  as  is  seen  in  UyiiiiuTi 
Immediately  internal  to  this  it  a  thin,  homogeneoi 
which  leadi  Dumeroui  panitiou  or  septa  iawaids 


toblaati  ful 
are  found. 
By  this  time  the  para, 
ute  has  gieatly  distended 
the  musde-Sbre  in  wliicb 
it  has  hitherto  lain,  ab- 
sorbing, iritli  its  giowtb, 
ically    all    the    cod- 
tractile^ubiUnce,  until  It 
Lnded  only  by  the 


baa  been  distingi^shed 
from  Uiaekaia  as  Bat- 
that  the  two  forms  were  quite 
distinct.  In  the  later  stages,  the  parasite  may  become  more 
rounded,  and  a  cyst  may  be  secreted  around  it  by  the  host's 
tissue.  In  these  older  lorms,  the  most  centrally  placed  spore* 
degenerate  and  die,  having  become  overripe  and  atale. 

With  regard  to  the  spores  themselves  and  what  becomes  ol 
them,  our  knowledge  is  defective.  Two  kinds  of  reptodudlve 
germ  have  been  described,  termed  respectively  lymnoiportt 
(so-called  apotoioiles,  "  Rainey's  COTpusdea")  and  Mamyil- 
ifrts,  or  simply  spores.  It  seems  probable  that  Ihe  former 
serve  for  endogenous  or  auto-infection,  and  the  latter  for  infecting 
fresh  hosts.  Unfortunately,  however,  both  kinds  of  germ  ate 
not  yet  known  in  the  case  ol  any  one  ipedts,    Thegyninospores. 


slit;;^i,-^'rx.t'x^TK 

Youngest  ob^n-ed  stiEe  in  wKich 

the  radially  «.i.led  ouler  c«>  ha. 

not    appeared;    the    body   of    the 

trophoioiu  ii  already  divid«J  into 

(t).    B  and  C,  Ofcfer  .Mga  wiih 

envelopm,  an  Inner  membrane  and 

an  outer  ladiatly  Hrmed  layer. 

which  an  the  more  commoaly  f 
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txt  ntoce  ot  lot  unocboid,  ud  opiblc 
tiin  tempcnlum.    Hicy  *ppm  lo  bt 
naked,  «Dd  coci^tt  of  finely  gnnular  protDpUtfai  Contiiniog  m 
nlwovncuala.    11icchkmydoqK>R*.ar 


S,  SarOiylit  of  (h 
9ub«UiiM  of  muKlt-l 

poipncml  ilvBoJi  IT 


ivcloprofpi 


Fio.  tl.—fL.SarcKy,lu  miadutiana 
[Kohn]  from  Ihe  pig:  hte  Man  In 
whKb  Uk  body  baiWcme  dindtd 
■p  bUo  aanonu  chunbcn  or  iilvidi, 

J  ■    .  , ,  .S51^m.^,™;?P°7'l"^'-  ■•''■  of  tht  •IveolL 

true  tpoiti,  occur  in  S.(n««oolihMp  (fig.  13),  md  have  been 
doctibed  by  Lavenn  ud  Mnnil  (X).  llieyiltoan  laldform, 
buloneeilremitxiirounded.theotherpoinied.  Thetei»«very 
tliin,  delicate  membrane,  moat  unUlte  a  typical,  miitanl  ipore- 
wall^  and  the  ipom  tliemaelvo  art  eitremely  fingUe  and  euily 
acted  upon  and  deformed  by  reagenli,  even  by  diitillcd  watet. 
The  rounded  end  of  Ihe  (pore  contain!  a  large  nudeiu,  while  al 
tlie  other  end  ii  an  oval,  de»r  ip«e,  which,  in  the  tiesh  condition, 
ahowi  I  distinct  ipiral  itriatloo.  The  exact  lignificanee  of  thit 
itnidure  hai  been  much  debated.  In  poutioa  (nd  ippcannce 
he  polai-capnile  of  t.  Uyioiporidiui  ipoce.  "tbe  proof 
of  Ihit  bterprclatlon  would  be  the 
eipubioa  of  •  filament  on  luitably 
iUmulitint  the  qiore;  while,  how- 
r»  have  auerted 
ch  ft  filament  it  extruded,  thia 
be  regarded  aa  at  all  certain. 
Hence  it  it  Mill  doubtful  whether  thia 
striated  body  really  carrupondi  to  ■ 
polar-capiule. 

Nothing  whatever  [s  known  as  to 
which  infection 
brought  about. 
Smith  (SS)  showed  that  mice  can  be 
Infected  with  Saraiyilii  nw™  by 
simply  (eedins  them  on  the  flesh  of 
infected,  mice.    It  ia  not  very  likely, 


.....      .      he  case  of  Herblvon.    The  difficulty 

not  viable.  in  Ibe  way  ji   (he  delicacy  of  the 

aportJ,  which  seem  totaUy  unfitted  to 

withstand  eilemalconUtioni.    It  may  be  that  aome  alternative 

<{iuermediale)  boat  i*  concemedin  dispcnalj  but  thia  baa 


■heep:  S.  hirlnmi,  Iran  bmei:  S.  tUiuiarti,  fron  Bovjnes:  . 


j    S.  fialydailyli. 


4.  Ordet— H«p)oH»oridl«.    The  Sponn 

order  aRclumcteriieil  by  the  general  aimpUi 
ment,  and  by  the  undifferentiated  character  1 
order  include*  a  good  manv  forma,  whos 
dassification  have  been  : 


entlyu, 


nngetn 


The 


denaken  by  CauUery  and 
nU(IBJ,towliom,lnaeeiI,  most  of  our  knowledge  relating  to 
Haplosporidia  is  due.  The  habitat  of  the  paraailes  is 
denlly  varied;  Rolifen,  Civstacea,  Annelida  and  fishes 
Ixhing  meal  of  the  hosla.  A  recent  addition  to  the  list  of 
moa  Cauiing  Injury  to  man,  ft  Haploaporidian,  has  been 


by  Minchin  and  Fantham  [2H),  w] 
patuite  RJiiiuupmiiHm,  from  iu  hftbitat  in 
when  it  produces  pedunculate  tumoun. 

BBiramia,t  well-knownparasileofthe  body-cavity  of  Rotilen, 
■ill  serve  very  well  togiveageneralideaot  Ibe  life-cycle  so  tar  aa 
ithasyetbeenmadeout(fig.  14)-  The trophoioite  begins  tifcasa 
small,  rounded  uninucleate  corpiucte,  which  aa  it  grows,  becomes 
rauliinucleate.  The  muliinudeir  body  generidly  aiaume)  ft 
definite  ahape,  often  tliat  ol  a  sausage.  Later,  the  prolopUtst 
becomes  segregated  around  each  ol  Ihe  nuclei,  giving  thepaiatiie 
a  m ulberry. like  a^MCtj  hence  thisslageis  frequently  known  *1  ft 
morula.  The  uninuclear  cellules  thus  formed  are  the  tfota, 
which  aceullimatelylibcraledbythebresk-upoftheparent  body. 
Each  b  of  quite  simple,  undiSeren listed  structure,  potaesica  ft 
targe,  easily-visible  nucleus,  and  gives  rise  in  due  couiv  to 
another  young  tn^oioite.    In  some  insUnces,  at  described  by 
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InchlD,  the  tpomhotnc  puulte  bMomct  nniDdcd  oS  ud  f omu 
Dbtkst  ior  the  pzDtectioD  of  the  q»rci 

BafUitaridiam  uid  RkiitostarianM)  <he 
lead  of  becomiDg  each  i  mift  >po»,  u  [n 
>  Kvenl,  four  in  the  Gnt  cue,  muy  Id 
the  Ixtei.  Soioetlmfs.  iguDgthc  ipoie,  while  proerving  the 
csKctUUy  >imp1e  dunctfr  of  i  he  iporoplum.  mty  be  cDclosed  En 
>  ipoR-ctK;  this  nuy  hive  the  form  of  a  little  box  *ith  i  lid  oi 
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opeTtulam,  u  Id  »mc  ^Kcia  of  Haptatfaridium,  ( 
a  long  procen  01  tail,  ai  b  Urasfoniliamiig.  ij). 


ifatluMrtfis  an  dividBl  by  Caalleryaail  Menn  into  three 
^  HaflulmaHdat.  Birtnimidt  mint  CMlMfiniliHaf,  oK 
<  |nov  ajT  alio  lodwied  wfaoK  exact  potltioa  iidoaUfuL 
mtlwpviiiUf.  i  Eema.  MatbittrMim.  type^iMcia 
Uncimi  VrH/mUiMm.  wllh  out  n.,  I/.  fiOitintnm;  all 
■rioui  AniKlIdi:  aad  AnreifarOium.  imh  the  uecia 
Frofn  t  be  tporocytti  of  a  Trematode.  paniitic  on  D9wui^ 
1,  BMranBo.  with  B.  cepiullai  rrom  an 


■  fiUipmotum: 


f 

1,  H.' lalepii.'    '  tjiidc-vitw; 

Annelid  aod  B.  utcrDifiirii,  the  RotifennpaniiiF  above  detcribedi 
and  IdaMyoiporidinm.  with  /,  c^jffrD^Aiiuiw  and  /.  piyntoieHti, 
paraiitic  in  vanoui  6th, 

(<)  Ct^otporiiiiat:  pntn  Cotioipwidium,  type^peckl  C 
<kydtritMai  and  Poiycajyum,  type-ipFcin  P.  ^ajujhwAaJiawiiiii. 
ThcK lomiaare piniilu: in niull  Cniuna.  The genui BlailalUiMm 


it  nfcrred,  doutnfully,  by  CauLI 


■atefl  a  coatractile  vacuole;  the  amoeboid  tropboioilet  tend  to 
form  platfflodia:  and  the  ■po'ci,  of  the  uiual  timple  type,  nifty 
apfnreallv  divide  by  binary  fiition. 

5.  There  nmain,  laitly,  certain  farms,  which  ire  convenienlly 
frouped  tofet  her  la  "Sponuoa  inctrlat  tfjit, "  eit  her  for  tbe  reuon 
that  it  ii  imponible  lopliceiheminnnyofiheweU-definedordera, 
or  became  their  lifc-cycle  ia  at  present  too  iniufiiciently  knowO' 
Seroqnildia  ii  the  name  given  by  PleiSer  to  ceniin  minute 
paiaiitei  of  the  body-cavily  of  Cruuacea;  they  include  Scre- 
ittridiMm,  BUndaiiina  and  BsMIu.  Lymphaparidiawi,  a 
form  with  distrihuled  DucleuB,  cauAing  virulent  epidemics  among 
brook>l  nnt^B  coniidered  by  Calluni(S)  to  be  luilihly  placed  here, 
Anotbei  patuite  of  lymphatic  spacei  and  channeli  ^  the  rematk- 
aMe  LjmflucTilii,  deicribcd  by  Woodcoch  (48),  from  plaice  and 
flounden,  wUch  In  lame  ropecti  rather  ncalli  a  Cteguine, 
TIk  group  Eiotpotidia  wai  founded  by  Pcnier  to  include  a 
peolitf  oi|iniMi,  eciopaniitic  on  Aithiopoda,  to  which  (be 


an  Alga, 
is  placed 


;  of  AmoeHdiHM  bad  been  ^ven 
tous,  Exotporidiui 


[escribed  by  Sand  (SS), 
ailsof  theitnictureof 
ipondHiin,CliileHitilim 
Joytituila  and  iittulutikmiia,  a  comprchen^ve  irealiK  on  the 
Sporoioa,  luch  ai  that  of  Hiocbia,  should  be  mtuulttd. 

To  complete  Ibii  article,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  various 
enigmatical  bodies,  associated  with  difletent  diseases,  which  are 
regarded  by  their  describers  as  Protozoa.  Among  luch  Is  the 
"  HuloiforidiHm  cardaomaletum  "  of  Fdnberg,  which  he  finds 
in  cancerous  growths,  Cytofydti,  the  name  given  to  "  Guamieri's 
bodies  "in  small-poi  and  vaccinis,  hu  been  recently  investigated 
by  Calhins  [3>),  who  hu  described  a  comptei  life-cycle  lor  the 
alleged  paiavie.  Other  workers,  however,  such  11  Siegel,  give  a 
quite  different  account  of  these  bodies,  and,  moreover,  Gnd 
similar  ones  in  •caiiet-lever,  syphilis,  &c. ;  while  yel  others  (e^. 
Froaaieit)  deny  that  Ihey  are  parauticorglnisni*  at  all. 
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n..p.).  BuU.  soe,  mkr.  M«.  24,  p.  116.  1898;  (39)  T.  &nith.;'TI» 
production  of  sarcosporkuofis  u  the  mouae,  «c,  /.  Exp.  Mm.  t, 
p,  I,  4  pb..  1901:  (40)  W.  StempeU.  "  Ober  Thejphama  mOllen/' 
Z00/.  Jakr.  Anal.  16,  p.  235,  pi.  25. 1902;  (41)  ib. "  Uber  Pdycuyum 
hnnchiopodiaouin  "  (n.g..  n.tp.).  Zool.  Jakrb.  Snt.  I5,p.  501.  pL  31, 
1902;  (42)  ib."  Uber  Nowma  anomaluin."  Areh.  Protulenk,  4.  p-  ii 
pb.  I -3. 1904 ;  (43)  P.  Th^lohan, "  Recherches  sor  les  Myxospondies,' 


ih,*'  Proc.  Ldverp.  Bioi,  Soc.  18.  p.  126.  pi.  2,  1904:  (46)  ib. 
On  a  remarkable  parasite  "  (Lympkocystis),  op.  «^-J>- '41.  pl-  3f 
1004  (H.  M.  Wo.) 

EHDTM ION,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  AJSthlius  and  king  of 
Elis.  He  was  loved  by  Selene,  goddess  of  the  moon,  by  whom  he 
had  fifty  daughters,  supposed  to  represent  the  fifty  moons  of  the 
Olympian  festal  cyde.  In  other  versions,  Endymion  was  a 
beautiful  }routh,  a  shepherd  or  hunter  whom  Selene  visited  every 
night  while  he  Uy  asleep  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Latmus  in  Caria 
(Pausanias  v.  x;  Ovid,  Ars  am.  iii.  83).  Zeus  left  him  free  to 
choose  anytlilng  he  n^ght  desire,  and  he  chose  an  everlasting 
sleep,  in  which  he  might  remain  youthful  for  ever  (ApOUodorus 
i.  7).  According  to  others,  Endymion's  eternal  sleq>  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  him  because  he  ventured  to 
fall  in  love  with  Hera,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
Olympian  gods  (SchoL  Theocritus  iiL  49).  The  usual  form  of  the 
legend,  however,  represents  Endsrmion  as  having  been  put  to 
sleep  by  Selene  herself  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  his  society 
undisturbed  (Cicero,  Tusc.  disp.  i.  38).  Some  see  in  Endymion 
the  sun,  setting  opposite  to  the  rising  moon,  the  T>atmian  cave 
being  Uie  cave  of  forgetfulness,  into  which  the  sun  plunges 
beneath  the  sea;  others  regard  him  as  the  personification  of 
sleep  or  death  (see  Mayor  on  Juvenal  z.  318). 

DIBRGBTICS.  The  most  fundamental  result  attained  by  the 
progress  of  physical  science  in  the  19th  century  was  the  definite 
enunciation  and  development  of  the  doctrine  of  energy,  which  is 
now  paramount  both  in  mechanics  and  in  thermodynamics. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  ideas  underlying  this  concep- 
tion see  the  separate  heading  Ensrgy. 

Ever  since  physical  speculation  began  in  the  atomic  theories  of 

the  Greeks,  its  main  problem  has  been  that  of  unravelling  the 

nature  of  the  underlying  correlation  which  binds  together  the 

various  natural  agencies.    But  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 

scientific  investigation  has  definitely  established  that  there  is  a 

quantitative  relation  of  simple  equivalence  between  them, 

whereby  each  is  expressible  in  terms  of  heat  or  mechanical 

power;  that  there  is  a  certain  measurable  quantity  associated 

with  each  type  of  physical  activity  which  is  always  numerically 

identical  with  a  corresponding  quantity  belonging  to  the  new  type 

into  which  it  Is  transformed,  so  that  the  energy,  as  it  is  called,  is 

conservc^l  in  unaltered  amount    The  main  obstacle  in  the  way 

of  an  earlier  recognition  and  development  of  this  principle  had 

been  the  doctrine  of  caloric,  which  was  suggested  by  the  principles 

and  practice  of  calorim^try,  and  taught  that  heat  is  a  substance 

that  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  but  cannot  be 

created  or  destroyed,  though  it  may  become  latent.    So  long  as 

this  idea  maintained  itself,  there  was  no  possible  compensation  for 

•  the  destruction  of  mechanical  power  by  friction;  it  appeared  that 

mechanical  effect  had  there  definitely  been  lost    The  idea  that 

heat  is  itself  convertible  into  power,  and  is  in  fact  eneigy  of 

motion  of  the  minute  invisible  parts  of  bodies,  had  been  held  by 

Newton  and  in  a  vaguer  sense  by  Bacon,  and  indeed  k>ng  before 

their  time;  but  it  dropped  out  of  the  ordinary  creed  of  science  in 

the  following  century.    It  held  a  place,  like  many  other  antidpa- 

tions  of  subsequent  discovery,in  the  system  of  Natural  Philosophy 

of  Thomas  Young  (1804);  and  the  discrepandes  attending 

current  explanations  on  the  caloric  theory  were  insisted  on, 

about  the  same  time,  by  Count  Rumford  and  Sir  H.  Davy.    But 

it  was  not  till  the  acttul  experiments  of  Joule  verified  the  same 

exact  equivalence  between  heat  produced  and  mechanical  energy 

destroyed,  by  whatever  process  that  was  accomplished,  that  the 

idea  of  caloric  had  to  be  definitely  abandoned.    Some  time 

previously  R.  Mayer,  physician,  of  Heilbronn,  had  founded  a 

weighty  theoretical  argument  on  the  production  of  mechanical 


power  in  the  animal  system  from  the  food  consumed;  he  had, 
moreover,  even  calculated  the  value  of  a  unit  of  heat,  in  terms  of 
its  equivalent  in  power,  from  the  data  afforded  by  Regnault's 
determinations  of  the  spedfic  heats  of  air  at  constant  pressure 
and  at  constant  volume,  the  former  bdng  the  greater  on  Mayer's 
hypothesu  (of  which  his  calculation  in  fact  constituted  the 
verification)  solely  on  account  of  the  power  required  for  the  work 
of  expansion  of  the  gas  against  the  surrounding  constant  pressure. 
About  the  same  time  Hdmholts,  in  his  early  memoir  on  the 
Conservation  of  Eneigy,  constructecl  a  cumulative  argument 
by  tradng  the  ramifications  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
eneigy  throughout  the  whole  range  of  physical  sdence. 

Mechanical  and  Thermal  Energy. — ^The  amount  of  energy, 
defined  in  this  sense  by  convertibility  with  mechanical  work, 
which  is  contained  in  a  material  system,  must  be  a  function  of  its 
physical  state  and  chemical  constitution  and  of  its  temperature. 
The  change  in  this  amount,  arising  from  a  given  transformation 
in  the  system,  is  usually  measured  by  degrading  the  eneixy  that 
leaves  the  system  into  heat;  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  this, 
while  the  conversion  of  heat  back  again  into  other  forms  of 
encigy  is  impossiUe  without  assistance,  taking  the  form  of 
compensating  degradation  elsewhere.  We  may  adopt  the 
provisional  view  which  is  the  basis  of  abstract  physics,  that  all 
these  other  forms  of  energy  are  in  their  essence  mechanical, 
that  is,  arise  from  the  motion  or  strain  of  material  or  ethereal 
media;  then  their  distinction  from  heat  will  lie  in  the  fact  that 
these  motions  or  strains  are  simply  co-ordinated,  so  that  they  can 
be  traced  and  controlled  or  manipulated  in  detail,  while  the 
thermal  energy  subsists  in  irregular  motions  of  the  molecules  or 
smallest  portions  of  matter,  which  we  cannot  trace  on  account  of 
the  bluntness  of  our  sensual  perceptions,  but  can  only  measure  as 
regards  total  amounL 

Historical:  Abstract  Dynamics. — Even  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
mechanical  system,  capable  only  of  a  finite  number  of  definite 
types  of  disturbance,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
very  far  from  giving  a  complete  account  of  its  motions;  it  forms 
only  one  among  the  equations  that  are  required  to  determine 
their  course,  hi  its  application  to  the  kinetics  of  invariable 
S3rstems,  after  the  time  of  Newton,  the  principle  was  cmphaatxed 
as  fundamental  by  Leibnitx,  was  then  improved  and  generalised 
by  the  Bemoullis  and  by  Euler,  and  was  ultimatdy  expressed  in 
its  widest  form  by  Lagrange.  It  is  recorded  by  Helmholts  that 
it  was  Urgdy  his  acquaintance  in  early  years  with  the  worla  of 
those  mathematical  physicists  of  the  previous  century,  who  had 
formulated  and  generalized  the  principle  as  a  help  towards  the 
theoretical  dynamics  of  complex  systems  of  masses,  that  started 
him  on  the  track  of  extending  the  prindple  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  natural  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ascertained 
validity  of  this  extension  to  new  types  of  phenomena,  such  as 
those  of  electrodynamics,  now  forms  a  main  foundation  oi  our 
belief  in  a  mechanical  basis  for  these  sdences. 

In  the  hands  of  Lagrange  the  mathematical  expresdon  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  energy  is  connected  with  the  geometrical 
constitution  of  the  material  system  became  asuffidentbasisfora 
complete  knowledge  of  its  dynamical  phenomena.  So  far  as 
statics  was  concerned,  this  doctrine  took  its  rise  as  far  back  as 
Galileo,  who  recognized  in  the  simpler  cases  that  the  work 
expended  in  the  steady  driving  of  a  frictionless  mechanical 
system  is  equal  to  its  output.  The  expression  of  this  fact  was 
generalized  in  a  brief  statement  by  Newton  in  the  Principia^  and 
more  in  detail  by  the  Bemoullis,  until,  in  the  analytical  guise  of 
the  so<al]ed  prindple  of  "  virtual  velodties  "  or  virtual  work,  it 
finally  became  the  basb  of  Lagrange's  general  formulation  of 
dynamics.  In  its  ai^lication  to  kinetics  a  purely  physical 
prindple,  also  indicated  by  Newton,  but  developed  long  after  with 
masterly  applications  by  d'Alembert,  that  the  reactions  of  the 
infinitesimal  parts  of  the  system  against  the  accelerations  of 
their  motions  statically  equilibrate  the  forces  applied  to  the  system 
as  a  whole,  was  required  in  order  to  form  a  suflident  basis,  and 
one  which  Lagrange  soon  afterwards  condensed  into  the  sin^ 
relation  of  Least  Action.  As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  the 
complete  formulation  of  the  subject  of  abstract  dynamics  aaually 
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arote  (in  1758)  from  Lagrange's  precise  demonstration  of  the 
principle  of  Least  Action  for  a  particle,  and  its  immediate  ex- 
tension, on  the.basis  of  his  new  Calculus  of  Variations,  to  a  system 
of  connected  particles  such  as  might  be  taken  as  a  representation 
of  any  material  system;  but  here  too  the  same  physical  as 
distinct  from  mechanical  considerations  come  into  play  *»  in 
d'Alembert's  principle.    (See  Dynamics:   Analytical.) 

It  Is  in  the  cases  of  systems  whose  state  is  chan^ng  so  slo^y 
that  reactions  arising  from  changing  motions  can  be  neglected, 
that  the  conditions  are  by  far  the  simplest.  In  such  systems, 
whether  stationary  or  in  a  state  of  steady  motion,  the  energy 
depends  on  the  C(onfiguralion  alone,  and  its  mathematical 
expression  can  be  determined  from  measurement  of  the  work 
required  for  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  transformations; 
once  it  is  thus  found,  all  the  statical  relations  of  the  system  are 
implicitly  determined  along  with  it,  and  the  results  of  all  other 
traittformations  can  be  predicted.  The  general  development  of 
such  relations  is  conveniently  classed  as  a  separate  branch  of 
physics  under  the  name  Energetics,  first  invented  by  W.  J.  M. 
Rankine;  but  the  essential  limitations  of  this  method  have  not 
always  been  observed.  As  regards  statical  change,  the  complete 
q>ecification  of  a  mechanical  S3rstem  is  involved  in  its  geometrical 
configuration  and  the  function  expressing  its  mechanical  energy 
in  terms  thereof.  Systems  which  have  statical  energy-functions 
of  the  same  analytical  form  behave  in  corresponding  ways,  and 
can  serve  as  models  or  representations  of  one  another. 

Extension  to  Thermal  and  Chemical  Systems. — This  dominant 
position  of  the  principle  of  energy,  in  ordinary  statical  problems, 
has  in  recent  times  been  extended  to.  transformations  involving 
change  of  phyucal  state  or  chemical  constitution  as  well  as  change 
of  geometrical  configuration.  In  this  wider  field  we  cannot 
assert  that  mechanical  (or  available)  energy  is  never  lost,  for  it 
may  be  degraded  into  thermal  energy;  but  we  can  use  the 
principle  tluit  on  the  other  hand  it  can  never  spontaneously 
increase.  If  this  were  not  so,  cyclic  processes  might  theoretically 
be  arranged  which  would  continue  to  supply  mechanical  power 
so  long  as  energy  of  any  kind  remained  in  the  system;  whereas 
the  irregular  and  uncontrollable  character  of  the  molecular 
motions  and  strains  which  constitute  thermal  energy,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  vast  number  of  the  molecules,  must  place  an  effectual 
bar  on  their  unlimited  co-ordination.  To  establbh  a  doctrine 
of  energetics  that  shall  form  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  theory 
of  the  trend  of  chemical  and  physical  change,  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  impart  precision  to  this  motion  of  available  energy. 

Camot*s  Principle:  Entropy.— Tht  whole  subject  is  involved 
in  the  new  principle  contributed  to  theoretical  physics  by  Sadi 
Camot  in  1824,  in  which  the  far-reaching  modem  conception  of 
cyclic  processes  was  first  scientifically  developed.  It  was  shown 
by  Carnot,  on  the  basis  of  certain  axioms,  whose  theoretical 
foundations  were  subsequently  corrected  and  strengthened  by 
Clausius  and  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  reversible  mechanical  process, 
working  in  a  cycle  by  means  of  thermal  transfers,  which  takes 
heat,  say  Hi,  into  the  material  system  at  a  given  temperature 
Ti,  and  delivers  the  part  of  it  not  utilized,  say  Hi,  at  a  lower 
given  temperature  Ts,  is  more  efficient,  considered  as  a  working 
engine,  than  any  other  such  process,  operating  between  the  same 
two  temperatures  but  not  reversible,  could  be.  This  relation  of 
inequality  involves  a  definite  law  of  equality,  that  the  mechanical 
efficiencies  of  all  reversible  cyclic  processes  are  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  their  operation  or  the  material  substances 
involved  in  them;  that  in  fact  the  efficiency  is  a  function  solely 
of  the  two  temperatures  at  which  the  cyclically  working  system 
takes  in  and  gives  out  heat.  These  considerations  constitute  a 
fundamental  general  principle  to  which  all  possible  slow  reversible 
processes,  so  far  as  they  concern  matter  in  bulk,  must  conform  in 
all  their  stages;  its  application  is  almost  coextensive  with  the 
scope  of  general  physics,  the  special  kinetic  theories  in  which 
inertia  is  involved,  being  excepted.  (See  Thermodynamics.) 
If  tjte  working  system  is  an  ideal  gas-engine,  in  which  a  perfect 
gas  (known  from  experience  to  be  a  possible  state  of  matter)  is 
passed  through  the  cycle,  and  if  temperature  is  measured  from 
the  absolute  xero  by  the  expansion  of  this  gas,  then  simple  direct 


calculation  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  ideal  gases  shows  that 
Hi/T|"»Ht/Tt;  and  as  by  the  conservation  of  energy  the  work 
done  b  H|— Hs,  it  follows  that  the  efficiency,  measured  as  the 
ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  supply  of  heat,  is  i — Ts/T|.  If  we 
change  the  sign  of  Hi  and  thus  consider  heat  as  positive  when 
it  is  restored  to  the  S3rstem  as  is  Hi,  the  fundamental  equation 
becomes  Hi/Ti+Ht/Tt>o;  and  as  any  complex  reversible 
working  system  may  be  considered  as  compounded  in  various 
wa3rs  of  chains  of  elementary  systems  of  this  type,  whose  effects 
are  additive,  the  generalproposition  follows,  that  in  any  reversible 
complete  cyclic  change  which  involves  the  taking  in  of  heat  by 
the  system  of  which  the  amount  is  5H,  when  its  temperature 
ranges  between  T^  and  Tr-|-5T,  the  equation  28H^,^  holds 
good.  Moreover,  if  the  changes  are  not  reversible,  the  proportion 
of  the  heat  supply  that  Is  utilized  for  mechanical  work  will  be 
smaller,  so  that  more  heat  will  be  restored  to  the  system,  and 
HHrfTf  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  /<fH/T,  must  have  a  larger 
value,  and  must  thus  be  positive.  The  first  statement  involves 
further,  that  for  aU  reversible  paths  of  change  of  the  system  from 
one  state  C  to  another  state  D,  the  value  of  fdH/T  must  be  the 
same,  because  any  one  of  these  paths  and  any  other  one  reversed 
would  form  a  cycle;  whereas  for  any  irreversible  path  of  change 
between  the  same  states  this  integral  must  have  a  greater  value 
(and  so  exceed  the  difference  of  entropies  at  the  ends  of  the  path). 
The  definite  quantity  represented  by  this  integral  for  a  reversible 
path  was  introduced  by  Clausius  in  1854  (also  adumbrated  by 
Kelvin's  investigations  about  the  same  time),  and  was  named 
afterwards  by  him  the  increase  of  the  entropy  of  the  system  in 
passing  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D.  This  increase,  being  thus 
the  same  for  the  unlimited  number  of  possible  reversible  paths 
involving  independent  variation  of  all  its  finite  co-ordinates, 
along  which  the  system  can  pass,  can  depend  only  on  the  terminal 
states.  The  entropy  belonging  to  a  given  state  is  therefore  a 
function  of  that  state  alone,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  reached ;  and  this  is  the  justification  of  the  assignment  to 
it  of  a  special  name,  connoting  a  property  of  the  system  depending 
on  its  actual  condition  and  not  on  its  previous  history.  Every 
reversible  change  in  an  isolated  system  thus  maintains  the 
entropy  of  that  system  unaltered;  no  possible  spontaneous 
change  can  involve  decrease  of  the  entropy;  while  any  defect  of 
reversibility,  arising  from  diffusion  of  matter  or  motion  in  the 
system,  necessarily  leads  to  increase  of  entropy.  For  a  physical  or 
chemical  system  only  those  changes  are  spontaneously  possible 
which  would  lead  to  increase  of  the  entropy;  if  the  entropy  is 
already  a  maximum  for  the  given  total  energy,  and  so  incapable 
of  further  continuous  increase  under  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  system,  there  must  be  stable  equilibrium. 

This  definite  quantity  belonging  to  a  material  system,  its 
entropy  ^,  is  thus  concomitant  with  its  energy  E,  which  is  also  a 
definite  function  of  its  actual  state  by  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy;  these,  along  with  its  temperature  T,  and  the  various 
co-ordinates  expressing  its  geometrical  configuration  and  its 
physical  and  chemical  constitution,  are  the  quantities  with 
which  the  thermodynamics  of  the  system  deals.  That  branch  of 
science  develops  the  consequences  involved  in  just  two  principles: 
(i.)  that  the  energy  of  every  isolated  system  is  constant,  and  (ii.) 
that  its  entropy  can  never  diminish;  any  complication  that  may 
be  involved  arises  from  complexity  in  the  systems  to  which  these 
two  laws  have  to  be  applied. 

The  General  Thermodynamic  Equation. — ^When  any  physical  or 
chemical  system  undergoes  an  infinitesimal  change  of  state,  we 
have  6E  '^BH-^-dV,  where  6H  is  the  energy  that  has  been  acquired 
as  heat  from  sources  extraneous  to  the  system  during  the  change, 
and  BV  is  the  energy  that  has  been  imparted  by  reversible 
agencies  such  as  mechanical  or  electric  work.  It  is,  however, 
not  usually  possible  to  discriminate  permanently  between  heat 
acquired  and  work  im|>arted,  for(unless  for  isothermal  transforma- 
tions) neither  5H  nor  5U  is  the  exact  differential  of  a  function  of 
the  constitution  of  the  system  and  so  independent  of  its  previous 
history,  although  their  sum  5E  is  such;  but  we  can  utilize  the 
fact  thatdH  is  equal  to  Td^  where 5^  is  such,  as  has  just  been  seen. 
Thus  £  and  ^  represent  properties  of  the  system  which ,  along  with 
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temperature,  pressure  and  other  independent  daU  specifying  iu 
constitution,  must  form  the  variables  of  an  analytical  exposition. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  substitute  TS^  for  dH ;  abo  the  ekange  of 
internal  energy  is  determined  by  the  change  of  constitution, 
involving  a  differential  relation  of  type 

when  the  system  consists  of  an  intimate  mucture  (solution)  of 
masses  ini,  ma, . . .  m.  of  given  constituents,  which  differ  physically 
or  chemically  but  may  be  partially  transformable  into  each  other 
by  chemical  or  physical  action  during  the  changes  under  con- 
sideration, the  whole  being  of  volume  v  and  under  extraneous 
pressure  p,  while  W  is  potential  energy  arising  from  physical 
forces  such  as  those  of  gravity,  capillarity,  &c    The  variables 

Ml,  Ml, mm  may  not  be  all  independent;  for  example,  if  the 

system  were  chloride  of  ammonium  gas  existing  along  with  its 
gaseous  products  of  dissociation,  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
only  one  of  the  three  masses  would  be  independently  variable.  The 
sufficient  number  of  these  variables  (independent  components) 
together  with  two  other  variables,  which  may  be  v  and  T,  or  v  and 
^,  specifics  and  determines  the  state  of  the  system,  considered  as 
matter  in  bulk,  at  each  instant.  It  is  usual  to  include  6W  in 
lifimi  +  . . . ;  in  all  cases  where  this  is  possible  the  sin^e 

equation 

«E-T«*-^+w«mi+iii*iiH+....+M««««  (I) 

thus  expresses  the  complete  variation  of  the  energy-function  £ 
arising  from  change  of  state;  and  when  the  part  involving  the  n 
constitutive  differentials  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  them  that  are  really  independent,  this  equation  by 
itself  beoomes  the  unique  expression  of  all  the  thermodynamic 
relations  of  the  system.  These  are  in  fact  the  various  relations 
ensuring  that  the  right-hand  side  b  an  exfct  differential,  and  are 
of  the  type  of  reciprocal  relations  such  as  durld^^dT/dntr. 

The  condition  that  the  sUte  of  the  system  be  one  of  stable 
equilibrium  is  that  5^,  the  variation  of  entropy,  be  negative  for 
all  formally  imaginable  infinitesimal  transformations  which 
make  6E  vanish;  for  as  6^  cannot  actually  be  negative  for  any 
spontaneous  variation,  none  of  these  transformations  can  then 
occur.  From  the  form  of  the  equation,  this  condition  is  the  same 
as  that  5E-T5^  must  be  positive  for  all  possible  variations  of 
state  of  the  system  as  above  defined  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
representing  iU  constitution  in  bidk,  without  restriction. 

We  can  change  one  of  the  independent  variables  expressing  the 
sUte  of  the  system  from  ^  to  T  by  subtracting  5(^)  from  both 
sides  of  the  equation  of  variation:  then 

»(E-T*)  -  -^-Air+Mi««i+....+^«»«' 
It  foUoivs  that  for  isothermal  changes,  ix.  those  for  which  jT  is 
maintained  null  by  an  environment  at  constant  temperature,  the 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  the  function  E-T^  shail  be 
a  minimum.  If  the  system  is  subject  to  an  external  pressure  ^, 
which  as  well  as  the  temperature  is  imposed  constant  from 
without  and  thus  incapable  of  variation  through  internal  changes, 
the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  similarly  that  E-T^-f-^ 
shall  be  a  minimum. 

A  chemical  system  maintained  at  constant  temperature  by 
communication  of  heat  from  its  environment  may  thus  have 
several  states  of  stable  equilibrium  corresponding  to  different 
minima  of  the  function  here  considered,  just  as  there  may  be 
several  minima  of  elevation  on  a  landscape,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
each  depression;  in  fact,  this  analogy,  when  extended  to  space  of 
n  dimensions,  exactly  fits  the  case.  If  the  system  is  sufficiently 
disturbed,  for  example,  by  electric  shock,  it  may  pass  over 
(explosively)  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  minimum,  but  never 
(without  compensation  from  outside)  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  former  passage,  moreover,  is  often  effected  by  introducing  a 
new  substance  into  the  system;  sometimes  that  substance  is 
recovered  unaltered  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  then  its  action 
is  said  to  be  purely  catalytic;  its  presence  modifies  the  form  of 
the  function  £-T^  so  as  to  obliterate  the  ridge  between  the  two 
cquilibriimi  states  in  the  graphical  representation. 

There  are  systems  in  which  the  equilibrium  states  are  but  very 
slightly  dependent  on  temperature  and  pressure  within  wide 
limits,  outside  which  reaction  takes  place.    Thus  while  there  are 


cases  in  which  a  state  of  mobile  dissociation  exisU  in  the  lyslcm 
which  changes  continuously  as  a  function  of  these  variables, 
there  are  others  in  which  change  does  not  sensibly  occur  at  aO 
until  a  certain  temperature  of  reaUion  is  attained,  after  which  it 
proceeds  very  rapidly  owing  to  the  heat  developed,  and  the 
system  soon  becomes  sensibly  permanent  in  a  transformed  phase 
by  completion  of  the  reaction.  In  some  cases  of  this  latter  type 
the  cause  of  the  deUy  in  starting  lies  possibly  in  panive  raistaiice 
to  change,  of  the  nature  of  viscosity  or  friction,  whidi  is 
competent  to  convert  an  unstable  mechanical  equilibrium  into  a 
moderately  stable  one;  but  in  most  such  reactions  there  aeems  to 
be  no  exact  equilibrium  at  any  temperature,  short  of  the  ultimate 
state  of  dissipated  energy  in  which  the  reaction  is  completed, 
although  the  velocity  of  reaction  isfoundtodiminishfiponrntially 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  thus  becomes  insignificant  at  A 
small  interval  from  the  temperature  of  pronounced  activity. 

Free  Energy.— Tht  quantity  £-T^  thus  plays  the  same 
fundamental  part  in  the  thermal  statics  ol  general  diemical 
systems  at  uniform  temperature  that  the  potential  energy  plays 
in  the  statics  of  mechanical  systems  of  unchanging  constitution. 
It  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  co-ordinates,  the  physical  and 
chemi<^  constitution,  and  the  temperature  of  the  system,  which 
determines  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium  at  each  lempero" 
turc;  it  is,  in  faa,  the  potential  energy  generalised  so  as  to 
include  temperature,  and  thus  be  a  single  function  relating  to  each 
temperature  but  at  the  same  time  affording  a  basis  of  connexion 
between  the  properties  of  the  system  at  different  temperatures. 
It  has  been  called  tht  free  energy  of  the  syrstem  by  Helmholta,  for 
it  is  the  part  of  the  energy  whose  variation  is  connected  with 
changes  in  the  bodily  structure  of  the  system  represented  by  the 
variables  wt,  iiit» . . .  m.,  and  not  with  the  irr^sular  molecular 
motions  represented  by  heat,  so  that  it  can  take  part  freely  in 
physical  transformations.  Yet  this  holds  good  oiUy  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  temperature  is  not  varied;  it  has  been 
seen  above  that  for  the  more  general  variation  neither  5H  nor  3U 
is  an  exact  differential,  and  no  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn 
between  thermal  and  mechanical  energies. 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  this,  the  most  abstract 
branch  of  modem  mathematical  physics,  is  rendered  difficult  in 
the  manner  of  most  purely  philosophical  subjects  by  the  variety 
of  terminology,  much  of  it  only  partially  impropriate,  that  luui 
been  employed  to  express  the  fundamental  principles  by  different 
investigators  and  at  different  stages  of  the  developmenL 
Attentive  examination  will  show,  what  is  indeed  hardly  surprising, 
that  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  free  energy  of  Gibl»  and  Hdm- 
holts  had  been  already  grasped  and  exemplified  by  Lord  Kdvin 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  subject  (see  the  paper  "  On  the 
Thermoelastic  and  Thermomagnetic  Properties  of  Matter, 
Part  I.".  Quarterly  Journal  of  Matkemalics,  No.  z,  April  1855; 
reprinted  in  Phil,  Mag.f  January  1878,  and  in  Jfo/A.  and  Pkys, 
PaperSt  vol.  i.  pp.  391,  seq.).  Thus  the  striking  new  advance 
contained  in  the  more  modem  work  of  J.  Willard  Gibbs  (187  s- 
1877)  and  of  Helmholtx  (1883)  was  rather  the  sustained  general 
application  of  these  ideas  to  chemical  systems,  such  eA  the 
galvanic  cell  and  dissociating  gaseous  systems,  and  in  general 
fashion  to  heterogeneous  concomitant  phases. .  The  fundamental 
paper  of  Kelvin  connecting  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell 
with  the  energy  of  chemical  transformation  is  of  date  1851,  some 
years  before  the  distinction  between  free  energy  and  totid  energy 
had  definitely  crystallized  out;  and,  possibly  satisfied  with  the 
approximate  exactness  of  his  imperfect  formula  when  applied  to  a 
Daniell's  cdl  (infra),  and  deterred  by  absence  of  experimental 
data,  he  did  not  retum  to  the  subject.  In  1852  he  briefly 
announced  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.)  the  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  mechanical  (or  available)  energy,  including  the  necessity  of 
compensation  elsewhere  when  restoration  occurs,  in  the  form  that 
"  any  restoration  of  mechanical  energy,  without  more  than  an 
equivalent  of  dissipation,  is  impouible" — probably  even  in 
vital  activity;  but  a  sufficient  specification  of  available  energy 
(cf .  infra)  was  not  then  developed.  In  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
where  this  was  done,  and  illustrated  by  full  application  to  solid 
clastic  systems,  the  total  energy  is  represented  by  e  and  is  named 
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"  the  Sntrinsic  eoeigy/*  tht  enersy  Ukea  in  during  tn  isothennal 
traosf onnatlon  u  represented  by  «,  of  which  H  is  taken  in  as  heat, 
while  the  remainder,  the  change  of  free  (or  mechanical  or 
available )  energy  of  the  system  is  the  unnamed  quantity  denoted 
by  the  symbol  v,  which  is  "  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  " 
at  uniform  temperature.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  w  and  not  § 
that  b  the  potential  energy-function  for  isothermal  change,  of 
which  the  form  can  be  determined  directly  by  dynamical  and 
physical  experiment,  and  from  which  alone  the  criteria  of 
equilibrium  and  stress  are  to  be  derived — simply  for  the  reason 
that  for  all  rtttrsibU  paths  at  constant  temperature  between  the 
same  terminal  configurations,  there  must,  by  Camot's  principle, 
be  the  same  gain  or  loss  of  heat.    And  a  s^tem  of  formulae  are 

given  (s)  to  (ii)~£s.  gr.  '"V-Z^T*"  JJ  «A 'or  finding  the  total 

energy  §  for  any  temperature  I  when  w  and  the  thermal  capadty  » 
of  the  system,  in  a  standard  state,  have  thus  been  ascertained, 
and  another  for  establishing  connexion  between  the  form  of  w 
for  one  temperature  and  its  form  for  adjacent  temperatures — 
which  are  Itlentical  with  those  developed  by  Helxnholtx  long 
afterwards,  in  1883,  except  that  the  entropy  appears  only  as  an 
unnamed  integral  The  progress  of  physical  sdenoe  is  formally 
identified  with  the  exploration  of  this  function  v  for  physical 
systems,  with  continually  increasing  exactness  and  range — except 
where  pure  kinetic  considerations  prevail,  in  which  cases  the 
wider  Hamiltonian  dynamical  formulation  is  fundamental. 
Another  aspect  of  the  matter  will  be  developed  below. 

A  somewhat  different  procedure,  in  terms  of  entropy  as 
fundamental,  has  been  adopted  and  developed  by  Planck.  In  an 
isolated  "system  the  trend  of  change  must  be  in  the  direction 
which  increases  the  entropy  ^,  by  Clausius'  form  of  theprxndple. 
But  in  experiment  it  is  a  system  at  constant  temperature  rather 
than  an  adiabatic  one  that  usually  is  involved;  this  can  be 
attained  formally  by  including  in  the  isolated  system  (cf.  infra)  a 
IDorce  of  heat  at  that  temperature  and  of  unlimited  capadty, 
when  the  energy  of  the  original  system  increases  by5E  this  source 
must  give  up  heat  of  amount  dE,  and  its  entropy  therefore 
dimfniihfs  6E/T.  Thus  for  the  original  system  maintained  at- 
oonstant  temperature  T  it  is  ^— 5E/T  that  must  always 
be  positive  in  spontaneous  change,  which  is  the  same  criterion  as 
was  reached  above.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  H.  A. 
LorenU*s  CotUOed  ScUtOifie  Papers,  part  1. 

A  striking  antidpation,  almost  oontemponuieottSr  of  Gibbs's 
thermodynamic  potential  theory  {infra)  was  made  by  Gerk 
Maxwell  in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of  Andrews's  experi- 
menta  on  the  critical  temperature  of  mixed  gases,  in  a  letter 
published  in  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes's  SdenHfie  CarrupomdeHct  (vol. 
B.  p.  34). 

AwleiU  Snerty.'-^'Tho  aame  quantity  ^,  which  Gausius 
named  the  entropy,  arose  in  various  ways  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  in  the  train  of  ideas  of  Rankine  and  Kelvin 
lelatingto  the  expression  of  the  asaOabU  energy  A  M  the  material 
system.  Suppose  thero  wero  accessible  an  auxiliary  system 
rontsining  an  unlimiled  quantity  of  heat  at  absolute  temperature 
T«,  forming  a  condenser  into  which  heat  can  be  discharged  from 
the  working  system,  or  from  which  it  may  be  recovered  at  that 
temperatura:  we  proceed  to  find  how  much  of  the  heat  of  our 
qrstem  b  available  for  transformation  into  mechanical  work,  in  a 
protest  which  reduces  the  whole  qrstem  to  the  temperacuro  of 
thb  condenser.  Provided  the  process  of  reduction  b  performed 
revenibly,  it  b  immatteial,  by  Camot's  prindple,  in  what 
manner  it  b  effected:  thus  in  following  it  out  in  detail  we  can 
consider  each  elementaiy  quantity  of  heat  SH  removed  from  the 
system  as  set  aside  at  iu  actual  temperature  between  T  and 
T-fn*  for  the  production  of  mechanical  work  SW  and  the 
reddue  of  it  jHo  as  directly  dixharged  into  the  condenser  at  To. 
The  principle  of  Camot  gives  6H/T«aHo/T«,  so  that  the  portion 
of  the  heat  8H  that  b  not  available  for  work  b  5He,  equal  to 
T»<H/T.  In  the  whole  process  the  part  not  available  in  connexion 
witli  the  condenser  at  To  b  therefore  T«/iH/T.  Thb  quantity 
must  be  the  same  whatever  reversible  process  b  employed: 
thus,  for  example,  we  may  first  transform  the  system  reversibly 


from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D,  and  then  from  the  state  D  to  the 
final  state  of  uniform  temperature  T«.  It  follows  that  the  value 
of  To/iH/T,  representing  the  heat  degraded,  b  the  same  along  all 
reversible  pathaof  transformation  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D ; 
so  that  the  function  fdH/T  b  the  excess  of  a  definite  quantity 
^  connected  with  the  system  in  the  former  state  as  compared 
with  the  latter. 

It  b  usual  to  change  the  law  of  s2gn  ot6K  so  that  gain  of  heat 
by  the  system  b  reckoned  positive;  then,  relative  to  a  condenser 
of  unlimited  capadty  at  Ts,  the  state  C  contains  more  mechanic- 
ally available  energy  than  the  statue  D  by  the  amount 
Ec-Eof  Ta/rfH/T,  that  b,  by  Ec-Eo-ToC^c-^).  In  thb  way 
the  exbtence  of  an  entropy  function  with  a  definite  value  for  each 
state  of  the  system  b  again  seen  to  be  the  direct  analytical 
equivalent  of  Carnot's  axiom  that  no  process  can  be  more  effident 
than  a  reversible  process  between  the  same  initial  and  final  states. 
The  name  molmiy  of  a  system  was  proposed  by  Lord  Kdvin  in 
2879  for  thb  conception  of  available  energy.  It  b  here  spedfied 
as  relative  to  a  condenser  of  unlimited  capadty  at  an  assigned 
temperature  To:  some  such  specification  b  necessary  to  the 
definition;  in  fact,  if  To  were  the  absolute  sero,  all  the  energy 
would  be  mechanically  available. 

But  we  can  obtain  an  intrinsically  different  and  self-contained 
comparison  of  the  available  energies  in  a  system  in  two  different 
states  at  different  temperatures,  by  ascertaining  how  much 
energy  would  be  dissipated  in  each  in  a  reduction  to  the  same 
standard  state  of  the  system  itself,  at  a  standard  temperature  T«. 
We  have  only  to  revene  the  operation,  and  change  back  thb 
standard  sute  to  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  Thb  will  involve 
abstractions  of  heat  SH4  from  the  various  portions  of  the  S3rstem 
in  the  standard  state,  and  returns  of  5H  to  the  state  at  To ;  if 
thb  return  were  6H«T/To  instead  of  dH,  there  would  be  no  loss  of 
availability  in  the  direct  process;  hence  there  b  actual  diisip*- 
tion  6H-6HoT/T«,  that  b  T  (5^^).  On  passing  from  state  i 
to  state  2  throu^  thb  standard  state  o  the  difference  of  these 
dissipations  will  represent  the  energy  of  the  system  that  has 
become  unavailable.  Thus  in  thb  sense  E -T^-HT^o+const. 
represents  for  each  state  the  amount  of  energy  that  b  available; 
but  insteadoi  implying  an  iinlimirfd  source  of  heat  at  the  standard 
temperature  T«,  it  implies  that  there  b  no  extraneous  source. 
The  available  energy  thus  defined  differs  from  E-T^,  thtfree 
energy  of  Helmholts,  or  the  tpork  ftmcUcn  ef  Ike  applied  forces  of 
Kdvin,  which  involves  no  reference  to  any  standard  state,  by  a 
simple  linear  function  of  the  temperaturealonewhichb  immaterial 
as  regards  its  applications. 

The  determination  of  the  available  mechanical  energy  arising 
from  differences  of  temperature  between  the  parts  of  the  same 
system  b  a  more  complex  problem,  because  it  involves  a 
determination  of  the  common  temperature  to  which  reversible 
processes  will  ultimatdy  reduce  them;  for  the  simple  case  in 
which  no  changes  of  state  occur  the  solution  was  given  by  Lord 
Kdvin  in  18^3,  in  oonnedon  with  the  above  train  of  ideas  (cf. 
Tait's  Tkermodynamies,  1x79).  In  the  presnt  exposition  the 
system  b  sensibly  in  equilibrium  at  each  stage,  so  that  its 
temperature  T  b  always  uniform  throughout;  isolated  portions 
at  different  temperatures  would  be  treated  as  different  systems. 

Tkermedynamic  PeUniials.-^Vft  have  now  to  devefop  the 
relations  involved  in  the  general  equation  (i)  of  thermodynamics. 
Suppose  the  material,  system  indudes  two  coexbtent  states  or 
phases,  with  opportunity  for  free  interchange  of  constituents — 
for  example,  a  salt  solution  and  the  aqueous  vapour  in  equilibrium 
with  it.  Then  in  equilibrium  a  slight  transfer  Sm  of  ^e  water- 
substance  of  masa  Mr  constituting  the  vapour,  into  the  water- 
substanoeof  maaami  exbting  in  the  solution,  should  not  produce 
any  alteration  of  the  first  order  in  5E-T8^;  therdore  Pr  must  be 
equal  to  fi*-  The  quantity  ft,  b  called  by  Willard  (Sibbs  the 
(j^ntial  of  the  corresponding  substance  of  mass  m^;  It  may  be 
defined  as  its  marginal  available  energy  per  unit  mass  at  the 
given  temperature.  If  then  a  system  involves  bx  thb  way 
coexistent  phases  which  remain  permanently  sepamte,  the 
potentiab  of  any  constituent  must  be  the  same  in  all  of  them  in 
which  that  constituent  exbts,  for  otherwise  it  would  tend  to  pass 
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from  the  phases  in  which  its  potential  is  higher  to  those  in  which 
it  is  lower.  If  the  constituent  is  non-existent  in  any  phase,  its 
potential  when  in  that  phase  would  have  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
others  in  which  it  is  actually  present;  but  as  the  potential, 
increases  logarithmically  when  the  density  of  the  constituent  is 
indefinitely  diminished,  this  condition  is  automatically  satisfied 
— or,  more  strictly,  the  constitutent  cannot  be  entirely  absent, 
but  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  will  sufiice  to  satisfy  the 
condition  of  equality  of  potential.  When  the  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  is  taken  into  account,  the  potential  of  each  constituent 
must  include  the  gravitational  potential  gh\  in  tht  equilibrium 
state  the  total  potential  of  each  coustituent,  including  this  part, 
must  be  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  the  system  into  which 
it  is  freely  mobile.  An  example  is  Dalton's  law  of  the  indepen- 
dent distributions  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  rest.  A  similar  statement  applies  to  other  forms  of 
mechanical  potential  energy  arising  from  actions  at  a  distance. 

When  a  slight  constitutive  change  occurs  in  a  galvanic  element 
at  given  temperature^  producing  available  eneigy  of  electric 
current,  in  a  reversible  manner  and  isotherroally,  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  energy,  it  is  the  free  energy  of  the  system  E — T^,  not  its 
total  intrinsic  energy,  whose  value  must  be  conserved  during  the 
process.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  change  of 
this  free  energy  per  electrochemical  equivalent  of  reaction  in  the 
cell  This  proposition,  developed  by  Gibbs  an^  later  by  Helm- 
holtz,  modifies  the  earlier  one  of  Kelvin — ^which  tadtly  assumed 
all  the  energy  of  reaction  to  be  available — except  in  the  cases 
such  as  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
electromotive  force  does  not  depend  sensibly  on  the  temperature. 

The  effects,  produced  on  electromotive  forces  by  difference  of 
concentrations  in  dilute  solutions  can  thus  be  accounted  for  and 
traced  out,' from  the  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  free  energy  for 
such  cases;  as  also  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  case  of  gas 
batteries.  The  free  energy  does  not  sez^ibly  depend  on  whether 
the  substance  is  solid  or  fused — for  the  two  states  are  in 
equilibrium  at  the  temperature  of  fusion — ^though  the  4otal 
energy  differs  in  these  two  cases  by  the  heat  of  fusion;  for  this 
reason,  as  Gibbs.  pointed  out,  voltaic  potential-diferenoes  are  the 
same  for  the  fused  as  for  the  solid  state  of  the  substances, 
concerned. 

Rdalions  involting  ConstiiiUum  otdy, — ^The  potential  of  a 
component  in  a  given  solution  can  depend  only  on  the  tempera* 
ture  axfd  pressure  of  the  solution,  and  Ihe  densities  of  the  various 
components,  including  itself;  as  no  distance-actions  are  usually 
involved  in  chemical  physics,  it  will  not  depend  on  the  aggregate 
masses  present.  The  example  above  mentioned,  of  two  coexistent 
phases  liquid  bad  vapour,  indicates  that  there  may  thus  be 
relations  between  the  constitutions  of  the  phases  present  in  a 
chemical  system  which  do  not  involve  their  total  masses.  These 
are  developed  iia  a  very  direct  maimer  in  WiUard  Gibbs's  original 
procedure.  lo.  so  far  as  attractiona  at  a  distance  (a  uniform 
force  such  as  gravity  being  excepted)  and  capillary  actions  at  th^ 
interfaces  between  the  phases  are  inoperative,  the  fundamental 
equation  (i)  can  be  integrated.  Increasing  the  volume  k  tiroes, 
and  all  the  masses  to  the  same  extent — in  faa,  placing  alongside 
each  othec  k  identical  systems  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure— will  increase^  and  E  in  the  same  ratio  k\  thus  E  must 
be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  first  degree  of  the  independent 
variables  ^,  «,  nit,  ....  m«,  and  therefore  by  Euler's  theorem 
relating  to  such  functions 

Thfs  integral  equation  merely  expresses  the  additivetharact^r  of 
the  energies  and  entropies  of  adjacent  portions  ef  the  system  at 
uniform  temperature,  and  thus  depends  only  on  the  absence  of 
sensible  physical  action  directly  across  finite  distances.  If  we 
form  from  it  the  expression  for  the  complete  differential  5E,  and 
subtract  (i),  there  remains  the  relation 

o  «  ^T  -08^ +mi<M.+  •  •  •  >  +  WaS|%*  (3) 

This  implies  that  in  each  phase  the  change  of  pressure  depends  on 
and  is  determined  by  the  changes  in  T,  mii  •  .  .  fu  alone;  as  we 
know  beforehand  that  a  physical  propoty  Oke  pressure  Is  aa 


analytical  function  ef  the  state  of  the  system,  it  b  tbexefatip  A 
function  of  these  »+i  quantities.  When  they  are  all  inde* 
pendently  vuriable,  the  densities  of  the  various  ounstitoents  aQd 
of  the  entropy  in  the  phase  are  expressed  by  the  partial  fluxions  <rf 
p  with  respect  to  them:  thus 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  above  referred  to  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  gas  existing  partially  diuodated  along  with  its 
constituents,  the  masses  are  not  independent,  necessaiy  linear 
relations,  furnished  by  the  laws  of  definite  combining  proportionSi 
subsist  between  the  partial  fluxions,  and  the  form  of  the 
function  which  expresses  p  is  thus  restricted,  in  a  manner  which  is 
easily  expressible  in  each  special  case. 

This  proposition  that  the  pressure  in  any  phase  is  a  function  of 
the  temperature  and  of  the  potentials  of  the  independent  con- 
stituents, thus  appears  as  a  consequence  of  Camot's  axiom 
combined  with  the  energy  principle  and  the  absence  of  effective 
actions  at  a  distance.  It  shows  that  at  a  given  temperature  and 
pressure  the  potentials  are  not  til  independent,  that  there,  is  a 
necessary  relation  connecting  them.  This  is  the  equation  of  state 
or  constitution  of  the  phase,  whose  existence  forms  one  mode  of 
expression  of  Camot's  principle,  and  in  which  all  the  properties 
of  the  phase  are  involved  and  can  thence  be  derived  by  simple 
differentiation. 

rke  Phase  Rule. — ^When  the  material  system  contains  only  a 
single  phase,  the  number  of  independent  variations,  in  addition 
to  change  of  temperature  and  pressure,  that  can  spontaneously 
occur  in  its  constitution  is  thus  one  less  than  the  number  of  its 
independent  constituents*  But  where  several  phases  coexist  in 
contact  in  the  same  system,  the  number  of  possible  independent 
variations  may  be  much  smaller.  The  present  independent 
variables  fit, .  , ,,  ftm  are  specially  appropriate  in  this  problem, 
because  each  of  them  has  the  same  vidue  in  all  the  phases.  Now 
each  phase  has  its  own  characteristic  equation^  giving  a  relation 
between  ^P,  dT,  and  Stiu  . . .  Sfu,  or  such  of  the  latter  as  are 
independent;  if  r  .phases  coexist,  there  are  r  such  relations; 
hence  the  number  of  possible  independent  variations,  including 
those  of  t  and  T,  is  reduced  to  m^r+s,  where  m  is  the  number 
of  independently  variable  chemical  constituents  which  the  system 
contains.  This  number  of  degrees  of  constitutive  freedom 
cannot  be  negative;  therefore  the  number  of  possible  phases 
that  can  coexist  alongside  each  other  cannot  exceed  M-f  a. 
If  m-k-2  phases  actually  coexist,  there  is  no  variable  quantity  in 
the  system,  thus  the  temperature  and  pressure  and  constitutions 
of  the  phases  are  all  determined;  such  is  the  triple  point  at  which 
ice,  water  and  vapour  e^t  in  presenceof  each  other.  If  there  are 
m-H  X  coexistent  phases,  the  system  can  vary  in  one  re^)ect  only; 
for  example,  at  any  temperature  of  water-substance  difi^ermt 
from  the  triple  point  two  phases  only,  say  liquid  and  vapour, 
or  liquid  and  solid,  coexist,  and  the  pressure  is  definite,  as  also  are 
the  densities  and  potentials  of  the  components.  Finally,  when 
but  one  phase,  say  water,  is  present,  boUi  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture can  vary  independently..  The  first  example  illustrates  the 
case  of  S3rstems,  physical  or  chemical,  in  which  there  is  only  one 
possible  state  of  equilibrium,  forming  a  point  of  transition  between 
different  constitutions;  in  the  second  type  each  temperature  has 
its  own  completely  dietermined  state  of  equilibrium;  in  other 
cases  the  constitution  in  the  equilibrium  state  is  indeterminate  as 
regards  the  corre^wndlng  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  By  aid 
of  this  phase,  rule  of  Gibbs  the  number  of  different  chemical 
sabstanqes  actually  interacting  in  a  given  complex  system  can 
be  determined  from  observarion  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous 
variation  which  it  exhibits;  the  rule  thus  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  subject  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  continuous 
chemical  diange  in  mixtures  or  alloys,  and  in  this,  connexion  it 
has  been  widd/  applied  and  developed  in  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Roozeboom  and  van  't  Hoff  and  other  f^ysical 
chemists,  mainly  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Extent  to  which  the  Theory  can  be  practically  detelopei. — ^It  a 
only  in  systems  in  which  the  number  of  independent  variables  is 
small  that  the  forms  of  the  various  potentials,— or  the  fonn  of  the 


foDduBenUl  chanctcriMic  cqoitloD  oprenlnt  ihe  turtgy  o!  tbs 
tyium  ia  ternu  of  Ju  enirapy  ud  coDiIiluIioa,  or  th(  pmsun 
in  tenv  of  the  ttrnperalurc  uid  the  potentials,  which  iDcliidet 
them  ftlJ,-^<ui  be  readily  approiimaled  to  by  ekperiment^ 
delenninaUoni.    Even  in  the  cue  of  the  limple  lyitcm  witei- 

Ihi]  hu  not  yek  b«D  cumpletely  ucoiapliihcd.  The  genenl 
theory  ii  thus  Ur^ely  conBned,  u  above,  lodcfialn;  the  reitric' 
lioni  00  the  degm  of  vuiibility  of  ■  compki  chemiul  lyjiem 
vhicb  Ifae  principle  ol  Csmot  impoxi.  The  tricing  out  of  tbese 
general  nUtlont  of  csatiouily  of  ilxte  Is  much  hciliuied  by 
gtoiDeUta>ldiignm3,iuchuJaiDeiTbanison  finl  iQltDducedio 
order  to  exhibit  ud  eipltin  Andrcwi'  mulu  u  ID  Ihe  rangt  of 
coeiltteni  phuci  {n  carbonic  add.  Cibbi')  earlint  tbermo- 
dynamic  iwrface  hid  for  its  co-ordinatet  volumt,  enlropy  and 
tneixr;  U  »«i  conitnicted  to  mle  by  Uaiwell  for  iraltf- 
tuhalaoce.  and  ii  fully  explained  in  later  edilioni  of  the  Tkcary  1/ 
Bial  |iS7S);  it  forms  a  relief  map  which,  by  simple  inspection, 

correapondlDg  mechanical  and  Ibermat  changes,  in  III  three 
coeiiitcnt  ilatn  of  tatid,  liquid  and  (ii.  In  ihe  general  case, 
when  the  lubiUDce  hu  more  than  one  iodcpeodently  variable 
constituent,  there  are  more  than  three  variiblei  lo  be  repre- 
icntcd;  but  Cibbi  has  shown  Ihe  utility  ol  lurfsces  represent- 
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A  -.+*,T+|rfr-T/i.T  -  "JT-R/iii.T  loge. 
here  Hr«  r  piolecules  in  the  unll  rniM.  ind  N  per  iinji  vnlii™*  ^ 
m.  •  Nh,  ewih  beiiw  1  </.  wbeieTli  the  aunbec  of 
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graphical  methods  ar«  now 

connexion  with  the  pbue  rule, 

of  the  trend  of  the  cbingei  of 

with  icItttcIiDg  components,  whidi  arise  as  Ihe  physical  con- 

ditiont  ue  altered,  u,  for  example  in  modem  meullurgy.  in  the 

theory  of  alloys.    The  iludy  of  the  phenomeoi  oE  condensalion 

developed  in  this  miiuier  by  vm  der  Waals  and  his  pupils,  formi 
1  cue  is  point  (we  Condeniahon  of  Cages). 
CiJiilf  Cmfmimu:  Ptr/al  Cma  axil  DUuu    Satuiant.— 


impleh.  , 
eia  becompleted  by  a  dclennioaiian  ol  the  lunctioo 
il,  wbich  throw  much  light  on  the  phenomena  of  ai 
B0(  far  removed  Itom  these  ideal  limits.  They  an 
mixtures  of  perfect  gasei,  md  of  very  dilute  lolutii 


nrvtbeco 
lo  ibe  cquil 


yncKKt  UN  is  very  Hull,  while ifw 
■hisTuU.    Thus  form 


tiou  Ehc  pooniUl  m  of  _  -... 
UogikM  hdai  proponiDnal 


peiidltdiv  of  iviilible  energy,  an 

thbargnnwnt  apfiicaoiUy  toflo 

thus  It  tenalns  poeiible  for  the 
In  aqscQUB  iolutton  to  eMtnide  il 
form  of  ehemkal  oom^natlon- 
The  pnclie  value  01  this  logarithmii 
IB  be  Todlly  determined  lor  the  en 


when  ■  Is  the  noleculat  wci^t,  beii«  I  lor  hydrogen,  aod  R  isa 

gue*  because  they  have  all  iIif  titne  number  of  tnohcuk*  per  uali 

ga>"i»«H-p*+<lT."brini"hu^  ipenfic  w' at^nellnl 
volupe,  whi(3i  can  be  a  Iuhciido  only  ol  the  lempentun.    Thus 

♦  -/(iHa'-R/"i.log.+/.'rVl:; 
and  the  available  enitgy  A  per  unit  man  Is  E~T»+T*  where 
E-»-l-/^T,  the  integiil  being  lor  a  nindard  ~  ~ 

Intrin^  energy  of  chf  ~^' 


ilb  theavailahle energy  per"*  nsMitie' 

a  for  a  number  of  grwnoea  expreieea  by  tbi 
theiuhetincet  this  is  a  constant  nvltiple  of  ibe 
available  eueigyper  molecule,  and  jsi+RTIogntbelnB  the  deadly 
equal  to  tN  vbce  immltif.  This  formula  may  now  tie  emended 
by  smple  ujiiunation  to  1  nrixtureof  nan,  on  the  ground  ol  Dahon'a 
■ -j--T_i_  .!._.  ___L  J  ijj^  componenti  bdkivca  In 


.r,a 


JlytepdraWe' ,  ..  , 

combined  Into  cydo,  fc 


ipdnenti  bi 

impie.  eitltet  (I.)  by 


igb  a  poiout  partition,  taldiw  account 

ar  (il.)  by  utiUnng  the  nodiSed  coniti 

the  Lop  Dl  a  loDg  ctHumn  of  tbe  DUKIure  arising  Irom  the  action  of 

griviiy.  «  liii  lly  TTvenible  absorption  of  a  Hngle  componenl. 

If  we  employ  in  place  of  availible  energy  the  form  of  characleriitle 
equation  which  givca  the  pmauce  in  terma  of  the  temperature  and 

those  belonRing  lolLscompanvitB:  this  cquatJon  wu  made  by  Gibbs 
tbebasisot  his  analydcal  theory  of  gaj  milt urrs,  which  be  tested  by 
lu  application  to  the  only  data  then  avollaUe,  thiw  of  the  equili- 
britim  oldiMoaatloo  ornitrDgenpeioxide(3NO|  ^  NiOJ  vapour. 
Van  'I  Hofi  Onulii  Primi^e;  TkeprdUal  EiptatuUiim.— 
We  proceed  to  examine  how  fat  the  same  foimuUe  Is  bold  for 
gun  apply  to  the  available  eocrgy  of  matter  in  solution  which  is 
so  dilute  ihal  each  molecule  ol  the  dftsolved  lubsumce,  Ifaougb 
possibly  tbe  centrcoli  complex  of  moleilileaof  the  aolvent,  ii  for 
Dearly  all  the  time  beyond  tbe  sphere  ol  direct  inEuence  of  tbe 
other  molecules  of  Ibe  diuolved  substance.  The  available 
energy  isa  funclioa  only  of  the  co-ordiniles  ol  tht  mattef  in  bulk 
■nd  the  lempealure;  its  change  on  Itiither  dilution,  witb  Vfaicb 
alone  we  are  ctmcerned  in  the  traosloritiatJaai  of  dilute  lolutiDU, 
can  depend  only  on  Ihe  luither  separation  ol  these  molecular 
complexes  in  space  tbat  is  thereby  produced,  u  no  one  ol  them  ii 
in  itself  altered.  Tbe  change  is  therefore  a  function  Duly  ol  the 
number  N  of  Ihe  dissolved  molecules  per  unit  volume,  and  ol  the 
temperature,  and  is-  per  molecule,  eiprcisible  in  a  form  entirely 
independent  ol  their  comUtution  and  ol  that  of  the  ibeclium  in 
which  they  are  dissolved.  This  suggests  that  the  eipresiion  lot 
the  change  on  dilution  is  the  same  aa  Ihe  known  one  for  a  gu,  in 
wbich  tbe  same  molecules  would  exist  free  and  in  the  main 
outaide  each  other's  sphera  of  infiuence^  which  confirms  and  it 
verified  by  Ihe  eiperi menial  principle  ol  van  't  HoS,  thai  osmotic 
pressure  obeys  tbe  lawi  of  gaseous  pressure  with  identically  the 
same  physical  constsnis  a*  Iboseofgues.  Ilcanbcfaeld,  in  fact, 
Ihal  this  suggestion  does  ool  liQ  thori  ol  a  demoDSIralion,  on  the 
basis  of  Camot's  principle,  and  iridcpendent  of  special  molecular 
theory,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  molecules  of  a  componenl, 
whether  II  be  ol  a  gu  or  ol  a  solution,  aie  ouliide  each  other's 
sphera  of  influence,  the  available  energy,  so  far  u  regards 

musl  therefore  he  Ibe  knnwn  gai<onslaDI«.  The  cullomary 
cipoiidnn  derive)  Ibis  priBCiple,hy  an  argument  involving 
cycles,  Irom  Henry's  Uw  ol  sotutiori  ol  guet;  it  is  sensibly 
calricled  to  such  solutes  as  appear  concomitantly  in  Ihe  Itto 
elically  il  becomes  geheral  when  it  Is 


remembered  that  nc 

Snra  of  IIh  Ida  c}  Ttm 
thai  ihetmodyna   '      -  -     • 


aolutelj-nnn-vol...  . 
— The  single  new  element 
9  Into  the  ordinary  dynamical 


Ipedfication  lil  a  material  sysleH  ..  .    ..       ,. 

directly  by  our  sense  of  heat.  But  il  that  were  ool  so,  we  could 
still  demomraie,  on  the  buis  of  Camot's  principle,  that  there  is  a 
dcEnite  lunctioQ  of  Ihe  state  of  a  body  which  must  be  the  same 
lor  all  of  a  series  el  connected  bodies,  when  thermal  equilibrium 
bu  become  eaiablished  so  thai  then  is  no  tendency  for  heat  to 
Bow  from  one  to  another.  For  we  can  by  mere  geometriol 
displacement  change  tbe  order  of  the  bodies  so  u  to  bring 

equUihrium,wecould  construct  cyclic  processes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  resulting  flow  ol  heat  to  do  mecbtnii^  work,  and  such 
pmccMca  ml|hc  be  cuiied  OD  vitbovl  limit.    Thniltfipmved 
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that  if  a  body  A  U  in  temper&ttue-eqailibriuffl  idth  B,  tnd  B 
with  C,  then  A  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  C  directly.  This 
Argument  can  be  applied,  by  aid  of  adiabatic  partitions,  even 
when  the  bodies  are  in  a  field  of  force  so  that  mechanical  woifc  is 
required  to  change  their  geometrical  arrangement;  it  was  in 
fact  employed  by  Maxwell  to  extend  from  the  case  of  a  gas  to  that 
of  any.other  system  the  proposition  that  the  temperature  is  the 
same  all  along  a  vertical  column  in  equilibrium  under  gravity. 

It  had  been  shown  from  the  kinetic  theory  by  Bflaxwell  that  in  a 
gas-column  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  is  the  same 
at  all  heights.  If  the  only  test  of  equality  of  temperature  con- 
sisted in  bringing  the  bodies  into  contact,  this  would  be  rather  a 
proof  that  thermal  temperature  &  of  the  same  f^ysical  nature  in 
all  parts  of  the  field  of  force;  but  temperature  can  also  be 
equalised  across  a  distance  by  radiation,  so  that  this  law  for  gases 
is  itself  already  necessitated  by  Camot's  genenl  prindple,  and 
merely  confirmed  or  verified  by  the  spedal  gas-theory.  But 
without  introducing  into  the  argument  the  existence  of  radiation, 
the  uniformityof  temperature  tt^ughout  all  phases  inequllibrium 
is  necessiuted  by  the  doctrine  of  energetics  alone,  as  otherwise, 
for  example,  the  raising  of  a  quantity  of  gas  to  the  top  of  the 
gravitational  column  in  an  adiabatic  enclosure  together  with  the 
lowering  of  an  equal  mass  to  the  bottom  would  be  a  source  of 
power,  ci^Mble  of  unlimited  jepetition. 

Laos  of  Chemical  Equilibrium  based  en  Available  Emerty,^ 
The  complete  theory  of  chemical  and  physical  equilibrium  in 
caseous  mixtures  and  in  very  dilute  solutions  may  readily  be 
developed  in  terms  of  available  energy  (cf.  PkU,  Trans,,  1897, 
A,  pp.  366-380),  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  most 
direct  procedure.  The  available  energy  per  moleciile  of  any  kind, 
in  a  mixture  of  perfect  gases  in  which  there  are  N  molecules  of 
that  kind  per  unit  volume,  has  been  found  to  be  d+R'T  logfrN 
where  R'  is  the  universal  physical  constant  connected  with  R 
above.  This  expression  represents  the  marginal  increase  of 
available  energy  due  to  the  introduction  of  one  more  moleo<le 
of  that  kind  into  the  system  as  actually  constituted.  The  same 
formula  also  applies,  by  what  has  already  been  stated,  to  sub- 
stances in  dilute  solution  in  any  given  solvent.  In  any  isolated 
system  in  a  mobile  state  of  reaction  or  of  internal  dissociation, 
the  condition  of  chemical  equilibrium  is  that  the  available  energy 
at  constant  temperature  is  a  minimum,  therefore  that  it  is 
stationary,  and  slight  change  arising  from  fresh  reaction  would 
not  sensibly  alter  it.  Suppose  that  this  reaction,  per  molecule 
affected  by  it,  is  equivalent  to  introducing  fii  molecules  of  type 
Ni,  iH  of  type  Nt,  &&,  into  the  system.  Hi,  14,  .  .  .  being  the 
numbers  of  molecules  of  the  different  types  that  take  part  in  the 
reaction,  as  shown  by  its  chemical  equation,  reckoned  positive 
when  they  appear,  negative  when  th^  disappear.  Then  in  the 
state  of  equilibrium 

ii.(«'.+RTlogftiN,)+ii,(a',+R'T  logftiNO  +  . . . . 
must  vanish.  Therefore  Nt*tNs"i  . . .  must  be  equal  to  K,  a 
function  of  the  temperature  alone.  Hiis  law,  originally  based 
by  Guldbcig  and  Waage  on  direct  statistics  of  molecular  inter- 
action, expresses  for  eadi  temperature  the  relation  connecting  the 
densities  of  the  interacting  substances,  in  dilution  comparable  as 
regards  density  with  the  perfect  gaseous  state,  when  the  reaction 
has  come  to  the  sute  of  mobile  eiiuilibrium. 

All  properties  of  any  system,  including  the  heat  of  reaction, 
are  expressible  in  terms  of  its  available  energy  A,  equal  to 
Ewj^-I-^T.  Thus  as  the  constitution  of  the  system  changes 
with  the  tea|>eratttre,  we  have 

where 

<E»<H+<W.IH-T^ 

iVL  being  heat  and  ^W  mechanical  and  chemical  energy  imputed 
to  the  system  at  constant  temperature;  hence 

^V^— (♦-♦0,  ~  ti».  A-E+T^J^f^. 

which  is  equivalent  to 


This  general  formula,  applied  differentially,  expresses  the  heat 
5£^W  absorbed  by  a  reaction  in  terms  ofJA,  the  change 
produced  by  it  in  the  available  energy  of  the  system,  and  of  AW, 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  work  done  on  the  system  during 
its  progress. 

In  the  problem  of  reaction  in  gaseous  systems  or  in  very  dilute 
solution,  the  change  of  available  energy  per  molecule  of  reaction 
has  just  been  found  to  be 

SA-IA^+RTlogK'.  where  K'«6iiV«.. .  .K: 

thus,  when  the  reaction  is  spontaneous  without  requiring  external 
work,  the  heat  absorbed  per  molecule  of  reaction  is 


-Ti^iJ^.ol'.RT^logK. 


This  formula  has  been  utilized  by  van  't  Hoff  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  the  heat  of  reaction,  the  displacement  of  equilibrium  in 
various  systems  arising  from  change  of  umperature;  for  K,  equal 
tp  Ni*tNs"«. . .,  is  the  reaction  -parameter  through  which  alone  the 
temperature  affects  the  law  of  chemical  equilibrium  in  dilute 
systems. 

Inlerfacial  Phenemena:  Liquid  Films,— Tht  chancteciatk 
equation  hitherto  developed  refers  to  the  stale  of  an  element  of 
mass  in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  substance:  it  does  not 
apply  to  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  transition  between 
two  adjacent  phases.  A  remarkable  analysis  has  been  developed 
by  J.  W.  GibiM  in  which  the  present  methods  concerning  matter 
in  bulk  are  extended  to  the  phenomena  at  such  an  interface, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  molecular  theory;  it  forms 
the  thermodynamic  completion  of  Gauss's  mechanical  theory  of 
capillarity,  based  on  the  eariy  form  of  the  prindple  of  total 
energy.  The  validity  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  available 
energy,  so  far  as  regards  all  mechanical  actions  in  bulk  such  as 
surface  tensions,  is  postulated,  even  when  applied  to  interfkdal 
layers  so  thin  ay  to  be  beyond  our  meanfe  of  measurement ;  the 
argument  from  peipetiial  motions  being  available  here  also,  as 
soon  as  we  have  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  said  tensions 
are  definite  physiod  properties  of  the  state  of  the  interface  and 
not  merely  acddental  phenomena.  The  procedure  will  then 
consist  in  assuming  a  definite  excess  of  energy,  of  entropy,  and 
of  the  masses  of  the  various  components,  each  per  unit  surface, 
at  the  interface,  the  potential  of  each  component  being  of 
necessity,  in  equilibrium,  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  adjacent  masses. 
The  interfadal  transition  layer  thus  provides  in  a  sense  a  new 
surface-phase  coexistent  with  those  on  each  side  of  it,  and  having 
its  own  characteristic  equation.  It  is  only  the  extent  of  the 
interface  and  not  its  curvatures  that  need  enter  into  this  relation, 
because  any  slight  influence  of  the  latter  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  equation  by  slightly  displacing  the  position  of  the  surface 
which  is  taken  to  represent  the  interface  geometrically.  By  an 
argument  similar  to  one  given  above,  it  is  shown  that  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  characteristic  equation  is  a  relation  expressing  the 
surface'tension  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the  potentials 
of  the  various  components  present  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
interface;  and  from  the  differentiation  of  this  the  surface 
densities  of  the  superficial  distributions  of  these  components 
(as  above  defined)  can  be  obtained.  The  conditions  that  a 
specified  new  phsse  may  become  developed  when  two  other 
given  ones  are  brought  into  coi>uct,  t .e.  that  a  chemical  reaction 
may  start  st  the  interface,  are  thence  formally  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  surface  tensions  of  the  three  transition  layers  and  the 
pressures  in  the  three  phases.  In  the  case  of  a  thin  soa|>-filffl, 
sudden  extension  of  any  part  reduces  the  interfadal  density  of 
each  component  at  eaoi  surface  of  the  film,  and  so  alters  the 
surface  tension,  which  requires  time  to  recover  by  the  very  slow 
diffusion  of  dissolved  material  from  other  parts  of  the  thin  film; 
the-ftystem  being  stable,  this  change  must  be  an  increase  of 
tension,  and  constitutes  a  spedes  of  elfcstidty  in  the  film.  Thus 
in  a  vertical  film  the  surface  tension  must  be  greater  in  the 
higher  parts,  as  they  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  lower  parts; 
the  upper  parts,  in  fact,  stretch  until  the  superfidal  densities  of 
the  components  there  situated  are  reduced  to  the  amounts  that 
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coRCfpond  to  the  tension  required  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  film 
could  not  therefore  consist  of  pure  water.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
these  processes:  if  the  film  becomes  so  thin  that  there  is  no  water 
in  bulk  between  its  surfaces,  the  tensions  cannot  adjust  them- 
adves  in  this  slow  way  by  migration  of  components  from  one  part 
of  the  film  to  another;  U  the  film  can  survive  at  all  after  it  has 
become  of  molecular  thickness,  it  must  be  as  a  definite  molecular 
structure  all  across  its  thickness.  Of  such  type  are  the  black 
spots  that  break  out  in  soap-films  (suggested  by  GIbbs  and  proved 
by  the  measures  of  Reinold  and  Rflcker)*  the  spots  increase  in 
size  because  their  tension  b  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
film,  but  their  indefinite  increase  is  presumably  stopped  in 
practice  by  some  clogging  or  viscous  agency  at  thdr  boundary. 

Tramsitiom  to  MoUculcr  Theory.— Tht  subject  of  energetics, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  available  energy,  deals  with  matter  in 
bulk  and  is  not  concerned  with  its  molecular  constitution,  which 
it  is  eipressly  designed  to  eliminate  firom  the  problem.  This 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  surface  tension  shows  how  far  the 
principle  of  negation  of  perpetual  motions  can  carry  us,  into 
regions  which  at  first  sight  might  be  daased  as  molecidar.  But, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  is  limited  to  pointing  out  the  general  scheme 
of  relations  within  which  the  phenomena  can  have  their  play 
There  is  now  a  considersble  body  of  knowledge  oorreUtlng 
surface  tension  with  chemical  constitution,  especially  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  numerical  density  of  the  distribution 
of  molecules;  thus  R.  EOtvfis  has  shown  that  a  law  of  proportion- 
ality ezisu  lor  wide  classes  of  substances  between  the  tempera- 
ture-gradient of  the  surface  tension  and  the  density  of  the  mole- 
cules over  the  aurface  layer,  which,  varies  as  the  two-thirds 
power  of  the  number  per  unit  volume  (see  CBZiosTxy:  Physical). 
This  takes  us  into  the  sphere  of  molecular  sdence,  where  at 
present  we  have  only  such  indications  largely  denved  from 
experiment,  if  we  except  the  mere  notion  of  inter-atomic  forces  of 
unknown  character  on  which  the  older  theories  of  cainllarity, 
those  of  LapUce  and  Poisson,  were  constructed. 

In  other  topics  the  same  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  the  simple 
statical  theory  of  energy  appear.  From  the  ascertained  behaviour 
in  certain  respects  of  gaseous  media  we  are  able  to  construct 
their  characteristic  equation,  and  correlate  their  remaining 
relations  by  means  of  its  consequences.  Part  of  the  experimental 
knowledge  required  for  this  purpose  Is  the  values  of  the  gas-con- 
atants,  which  prove  to  be  the  same  for  all  nearly  perfect  gases. 
The  doctrine  of  energetics  by  Itself  can  give  no  clue  as  to  why  this 
should  be  so;  it  can  only  construct  a  scheme  for  each  simple 
or  complex  medium  on  the  basis  of  its  own  experimentsily 
determined  characteristic  equation.  The  expUuution  of  uni- 
formities in  the  intrinsc  constitutions  of  various  media  belongs 
to  mdiecular  theory,  whidi  is  a  distinct  and  in  the  main  more 
complex  and  more  speculative  department  of  knowledge.  .  When 
we  proceed  further  and  find,  with  van  't  Hoff,  that  these  same 
univcfsal  gas-constanu  reappear  in  the  relations  of  very  dilute 
solutions,  our  demand  for  an  explanation  such  as  can  only  be 
provided  by  molecukr  theory  (as  supra)  is  intensely  stimulated. 
But  except  in  respects  such  as  these  the  doctrine  of  energetics 
gives  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  course  and  relations  of  the 
chemical  reactions  of  matter  in  bulk,  from  which  we  can  eliminate 
atomism  altogether  by  restating  the  merely  nuroencal  atomic 
theory  of  Oalton  as  a  principle  of  equivalent  combining  pro- 
portions. Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  school  of 
chemists  who  insut  on  this  procedure  as  a  purification  of  their 
sdence  from  the  hypothetical  ideas  as  to  atoms  and  molecules, 
in  terms  of  which  its  experimental  facts  have  come  to  be  expressed. 
A  complete  system  of  doctrine  can  be  developed  In  this  manner, 
but  its  scope  will  be  limited.  It  makes  use  of  one  prindple 
of  corrdation,  the  doctrine  of  available  energyi  and  discards 
another  such  prindple,  the  atomic  theory.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  one  prindple  is  really  more  certain  and  definite  than  the 
other.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  what  has  sometimes  by 
German  writers  been  called  Gibbs's  paradox:  the  energy  that  is 
available  for  mechanical  effect  in  the  inter-diffusion  of  given 
volumes  of' two  gases  depends  only  on  these  volumes  and  their 
pressures,  and  is  independent  of  what  the  gases  are;  if  the  gases 


differed  only  infinitesimally  in  constitution  it  would  stUl  be  the 
same,  and  the  question  arises  where  we  are  to  stop,  for  we  cannot 
suppose  the  Inter-diffusion  of  two  identical  gases  to  be  a  source  of 
power.  This  then  looks  like  a  real  failure,  or  rather  limitation,  of 
the  prindple;  and  there  are  other  such,  diat  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  aid  of  the  complementary  doctrine  of 
molecular  theory.  .  Tliat  theory,  in  fact,  shows  that  the  more 
neariy  identical  the  gases  are,  the  slower  will  be  the  process  of 
inter-diffusion,  so  that  the  mechanical  energy  will  indeed  be 
available,  but  only  after  a  time  that  becomes  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. It  is  a  case  in  which  the  simple  doctrine  of  energetics 
becomes  inadequate  before  the  limit  is  reached.  The  i^ienomena 
of  highly  rarefied  gases  provide  other  cases.  And  in  fact  the  only 
reason  hitherto  thought  of  for  the  invariable  tendency  of  available 
energy  to  diminish,  is  that  it  represents  the  general  prindple  that 
in  the  kinetic  play  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  independent  mole- 
cules individually  beyond  our  control,  the  normal  tendoicy  is  for 
the  regularities  to  diminish  and  the  motions  to  become  less 
correUted:  short  of  some  such  reason,  it  is  an  unexplained 
empirical  prindple.  In  the  special  departments  of  dynamical 
physics  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecular  theory,  there  dynamical 
and  therefore  much  more  difficult  and  less  definite,  is  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  framewoik  of  sdence;  and  even  experimental 
chemistry  now  leans  more  and  more  on  new  physical  methods 
and  instruments.  Without  molecular  theory  the  due  which  has 
developed  into  spectrum  analysis,  bringing  with  it  stellar 
chemistry  and  a  new  physical  astronomy,  would  not  have  been 
available;  nor  would  the  la?^  of  diffusion  and«xonduction  in 
gases  have  attained  more  than  an  empirical  form]  nor  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  weave  the  phenomena  of  electrodynamics 
and  radiation  into  an  entirdy  rational  theory. 

The  doctrine  of  available  energy,  as  the  expression  of  thermo- 
djmamic  theory,  is  directly  implied  in  Camot's  Essai  of  1824,  and 
constitutes,  in  fact,  its  main  theme,  it  took  a  fresh  start,  in  the 
hght  of  fuller  experimental  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of 
heat,  in  the  early  memoirs  of  Ranklne  and  Lord  Rdvin,  whidi 
may  be  found  in  thdr  Collected  Sdentific  Papers;  a  subsequent 
exposition  occurs  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat;  iu  most  familiar 
form  of  statement  is  Lord  Kelvin's  prindple  of  the  dissipation  of 
available  energy.  •  lu  prindples  were  very  early  applied  by  James 
Thomson  to  a  physico-chemical  problem,  that  of  the  influence  of 
stress  on  the  growth  of  crystals  in  thdr  mother  liquor.  The 
"  thermodynamic  function  "  introduced  by  Ranklne  into  its 
development  is  the  same  as  the  "  entropy  "  of  the  material 
system,  Independently  defined  by  Gausius  about  the  same  time. 
Gausius's  form  of  the  prindple,  that  in  an  adiabatic  system  the 
entropy  tends  continually  to  increase,  has  been  placed  by  Pro- 
fessor Willard  GIbbs,  of  Yale  University,  at  the  foundation  of  his 
magnificent  but  complex  and  difficult  development  of  the  theory 
His  monumental  memoir  "  On  the  Equilibrium  of  Heterogene- 
ous Substances,"  first  published  in  Trans.  Connecticut  Academy 
(1876-1878),  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the  subject;  and  worken 
in  the  modem  experimental  sdence  of  physical  diemistry 
have  returned  to  It  again  and  again  to  find  thdr  emplricid 
principles  forecasted  in  the  light  of  pure  theory,  and  to  derive 
fresh  inspire  t  ion  for  new  depart  ures.  As  spedally  preparat  ory  to 
Gibbs*s  general  discussion  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Rayleigh*s 
memoir  on  the  thermodynamics  of  gaseous  diffusion  {PhU  Mag., 
1876),  which  was  expounded  by  Maxwell  in  the  9th  edition  of  the 
Ency.  Brit.  (art.  Difpi»ion).  The  fundamental  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  dissipation  of  energy  for  the  theory  of  chemical 
reaction  had  already  been  insisted  on  in  general  terms  by 
Rayldgh;  subsequent  to,  but  independently  of,  Gibbs's  work  it 
had  been  elaborated  by  von  Helmholu  (Gesamm,  Abhandl.  U.  and 
ill.)  in  connexion  with  the  thermodynamics  of  voltaic  cells,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  calculation  of  the  free  or  available 
energy  of  solutions  from  data  of  vapour-pressure,  with  a  view  to 
the  application  to  the  theory  of  concentration  cdls,  therein  also 
coming  dose  to  the  doctrine  of  osmotic  pressure.  This  form  of 
the  general  theory  has  here  been  traced  back  substantially  to 
Lord  Kdvin  under  date  1855.  Expositions  and  developments  on 
various  lines  will  be  found  in  papers  by  Riecke  and  by  PUnck  io 
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AnnaUn  der  Pkysik  between  xBgo  and  1900,  in  the  course  of  a 
memoir  by  Larmor,  PkU.  Trans.,  1897,  A,  in  Voigt's  Compendium 
der  Pkysik  and  his  more  recent  Tkernufdynamik,  in  Planck's 
Vortesungen  liber  Tkermcdynamik,  in  Duhem's  elaborate  TraiU 
de  mtcanique  ckimigne  and  Le  Potential  thermodynamique,  in 
Whetham's  Theory  of  Solution  and  in  Bryan's  Thermodynamics. 
Numerous  applications  to  special  problems  are  expounded  in 
van  't  Hoff 's  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

The  theory  of  energetics,  which  puts  a  diminishing  limit  on  the 
amount  of  energy  available  for  mechanical  purposes,  is  closely 
imi^cated  in  the  discovery  of  natural  radioactive  substances  by 
H.  Becquerel,  and  their  isolation  in  the  very  potent  form  of 
radium  salts  by  M.  and  Mme  Curie.  The  slow  degradation  of 
radium  has  been  found  by  the  latter  to  be  concomitant  with  an 
evolution  of  heat,  in  amount  enormous  compared  with  other 
chemical  changes.  This  heat  has  been  shown  by  E.  Rutherford 
to  be  about  what  must  be  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  a  and  fi 
particles,  which  are  emitted  from  the  substance  with  velocities 
almost  of  the  same  scale  as  that  of  light.  If  they  struck  an  ideal 
rigid  target,  their  lost  kinetic  energy  must  all  be  sent  away  as 
radiation;  but  when  they  become  entangled  among  the  molecules 
of  actual  matter,  it  will,  to  a  Urge  extent,  be  shared  among  them 
as  heat,  with  availability  reduced  accordingly.  In  any  case  the 
particles  that  escape  into  the  surrounding  space  are  so  few  and 
their  velocity  so  uniform  that  we  can^  to  some  extent,  treat  their 
energy  as  directly  available  mechanically,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  energy  of  individual  molecules  of  a  gas  (cf  Maxwell's 
"  demons  "},  e.g.  for  driving  a  vane,  as  in  Crookes*s  experiment 
with  the  cathode  rays.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  high  velocity 
of  projection  of  the  particles  from  a  radium  salt,  the  actions 
concerned  would  find  their  equilibrium  at  such  enormously  high 
temperatures  that  any  influence  of  actually  available  differences 
of  temperature  is  not  sensibly  a  feature  of  the  phenomena. 
Such  actions,  however,  like  explosive  actions  in  genera],  are 
beyond  our  powers  of  actual  direct  measurement  as  regards  the 
degradation  of  availability  of  the  energy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Rutherford,  R.  J.  Strutt  and  others,  that  the  energy  of 
degradation  of  even  a  very  minute  admixture  of  active  radium 
would  entirely  dominate  and  mask  all  other  cosmical  modes  of 
transformation  of  energy,  for  example,  it  far  outweighs  that 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  graviiational  energy,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtz  and  Kelvin  to  be  an  ample  source  for 
all  the  activities  of  our  cosmical  system,  and  to  be  itself  far  greater 
than  the  energy  of  any  ordinary  chemical  rearrangements  con- 
sequent on  a  fall  of  temperature  a  circumstance  that  makes 
the  existence  and  properties  of  this  substance  under  settled 
cosmic  conditions  still  more  anomalous  (see  Radioactivity). 
Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  obtam  unlimited  concentration  of 
availability  of  energy  at  the  expense  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
degradation  spread  over  a  wider  field,  the  potency  of  electric 
furnaces,  which  have  recently  opened  up  a  new  department  of 
chemistry,  and  are  limited  only  by  the  refractoriness  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  con&tituted,  forms  a  case  in  point 
In  radium  we  have  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon  of  far  higher 
concentration  occurring  naturally  in  very  minute  permanent 
amounts,  so  that  merely  chemical  sifting  is  needed  to  produce  its 
aggregation.  Even  in  pitchblende  only  one  molecule  in  10* 
seems  to  be  of  radium,  renewable,  however,  when  lost,  by  internal 
transformation. 

The  energetics  of  Radiation  it  treated  under  that  heading  See 
also  Thermodynamics.  (JI^*)  ■ 

ENBRGICI,  or  Enekcumens  (Gr  "  possessed  by  a  spirit  ")> 
the  name  given  in  the  early  Church  to  those  suffering  from 
different  forms  of  insanity,  who  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  some  indwelling  spirit  other  than  their  own. 
Among  primitive  races  everywhere  disease  is  explained  in  this 
way,  and  its  removal  supposed  to  be  effected  by  priestly  prayers 
and  incantations.  They  were  sometimes  called  x*^f^t^^^t 
as  being  "  tossed  by  the  waves  "  of  uncontrollable  impulse. 
Persons  afflicted  in  this  way  were  restricted  from  entering  the 
church,  but  might  share  the  shelter  of  the  porch  with  lepen  and 
penons  of  ofleoaive  life  (Hefele,  Conciliengeschichtef  vol.  L  |  x6). 


After  the  prayers,  if  quiet,  they  might  come  in  to  receive  the 
bishop's  blessing  {A post.  Const,  viii.  6,  7,  32)  and  listen  to  the 
sermon.  They  were  daily  fed  and  prayed  over  by  the  exordsts, 
and,  in  case  of  recovery,  after  a  fast  of  from  ao  to  40  days,  were 
admitted  to  the  eucharist,  and  their  names  and  cures  entered  in 
the  church  records. 

A  note  on  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  Ii'ipymv  and  its 
cognates  will  be  found  in  J.  A.  Robinson's  edition  of  The  Epistle  to 
the  Epfusians.  pp.  ^41-247:  an  excunus  on  "The  Conflict  with 
Demons  "  in  A.  Hamack,  The  Expansion  oj  Ckristi4utity,u  152-180. 
Cf.  Exorcism. 

BNBRQT  (from  the  Gr.  Mfiyuai  Ir,  fn,  fpTor,  work),  in 
physical  science,  a  term  which  may  be  defined  as  accumulated 
mechanical  work,  which,  however,  may  be  only  partially  available 
for  use.  A  bent  spring  possesses  energy,  for  it  is  capable  of  dmng 
work  in  returning  to  its  natural  form ,  a  charge  of  gunpowder  pos- 
sesses energy,for  it  is  capable  of  doingwork  in  exploding;  aLcydca 
jar  charged  with  electricity  possesses  energy,  for  it  is  capable  of 
doing  work  in  being  discharg^.  The  motions  of  bodies,  or  ot  the 
ultimate  parts  of  bodies,  ako  involve  energy,  for  stopping  them 
would  be  a  source  of  work. 

All  kinds  of  energy  are  ultimately  measured  in  terms  of  work. 
If  we  raise  1  lb  of  matter  through  a  foot  we  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  against  the  earth's  attraction;  if  we  raise  a  lb  through  the 
same  height  we  do  twice  this  amount  of  work,  and  so  «n.  Aho, 
the  work  done  in  raising  i  tt>  through  a  ft.  will  be  double  of  that 
done  in  raising  it  i  ft.  Thus  we  recognize  that  the  work  done 
varies  as  the  resistance  overcome  and  the  distance  throo^ 
which  it  is  overcome  conjointly. 

Now,  we  may  select  any  definite  quantity  of  work  we  please  as 
our  unit,  as,  for  example,  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  pound  a  foot 
high  from  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of  London,  which  is  the 
unit  of  work  generally  adopted  by  British  engineers,  and  is 
called  the  "  f oot-poimd."  The  most  appropriate  unit  for  scientific 
purposes  is  one  which  depends  only  on  the  fundamental  units  of 
length,  mass  and  time,  and  is  hence  called  an  absolute  unit. 
Such  a  unit  is  independent  of  gravity  or  of  any  other  quantity 
which  varies  with  the  locality.  Taking  the  centimetre,  gramme 
and  second  as  our  fundamental  units,  the  most  convenient  unit 
of  force  is  that  which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  a  second,  produces 
in  it  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second;  this  is  called  a  Dyne. 
The  unit  of  work  is  that  which  is  required  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  a  dyne  over  a  centimetre,  and  is  called  an  Erg.  In  the  latitude 
of  Paris  the  dyne  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  vfr  ^  *■  gramme, 
and  the  erg  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  irix  of 
a  gramme  vertically  through  one  centimetre. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  for  doing  work.  The  unit  of  energy 
should  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  worii,  and  the  centimetre- 
gramme-second  (C.G.S )  unit  of  energy  b  the  erg. 

The  forms  of  energy  which  are  most  readily  reojgnized  are  of 
course  those  in  which  the  energy  can  be  most  directly  employed 
in  doing  mechanical  work;  and  it  is  manifest  that  masses  of 
matter  which  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  and  handled  are  more 
readily  dealt  with  mechanically  than  are  smaller  masses.  Hence 
when  useful  work  can  be  obtained  from  a  system  by  simply 
connecting  visible  portions  of  it  by  a  train  of  mechanism,  such 
energy  is  more  readily  recognized  than  is  that  which  would 
compel  us  to  control  the  behaviour  of  molecules  before  we  could 
transfonn  it  into  useful  work.  This  leads  up  to  the  fundamental 
distinction,  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  between  "available 
energy,"  which  we  can  turn  to  mechanical  effect,  and  "  diffuse 
energy,"  which  is  useless  for  that  purpose. 

The  conception  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally  derived 
from  observation  of  purely  mechanical  phenomena,  that  is  to  say, 
phenomena  in  which  the  relative  positions  and  motions  of  visible 
portions  of  matter  were  all  that  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  more  subtle  forms  in 
which  energy  cannot  be  readily  or  completely  converted  into 
work,  the  universality  of  the  principle  of  energy,  its  conserva- 
tion, as  regards  amount,  should  for  a  long  while  have  escaped 
recognition  after  it  had  become  familiar  in  pure  dynamics. 

If  a  pound  weight  be  suspended  by  a  string  passing  over 
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paDey,  in  descending  through  xo  ft.  it  is  capable  of  raising  nearly 
A  pocmd  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  string,  through 
the  same  height,  and  thus  can  do  nearly  xo  foot-pounds  of  work. 
The  smoother  we  make  the  pulley  the  more  nearly  does  the 
amoont  of  useful  work  which  the  weight  is  capable  of  doing 
approach  xo  foot -pounds,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  work 
dme  against  the  friction  of  the  ptilley,  we  may  say  that  the  work 
done  by  the  descending  weight  is  lo  foot-pounds,  and  hence 
when  the  wdght  is  in  its  elevated  position  we  have  at  disposal 
xo  foot-pounds  more  energy  than  when  it  is  in  the  lower  position. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  energy  is  pcsscssed  by 
the  qrstem  consisting  of  the  earth  and  pound  together,  in  virtue  of 
their  separation,  and  that  neither  could  do  work  without  the  other 
to  attract  it.  The  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  the  pound 
therefore  possesses  an  amount  of  energy  which  depends  on  the 
relative  positions  of  its  two  parts, on  account  of  the  latent  physical 
connexion  existing  between  them  In  most  mechanical  systems 
the  working  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  can  be  determined 
when  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  parts  are  known;  and  the 
energy  which  a  system  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  relative  positions 
of  its  parts,  or  its  ctmfoguratioH,  is  classified  as  "potential  energy," 
to  distinguish  it  from  energy  of  motion  which  we  shall  presently 
consider.  The  word  potential  does  not  imply  that  this  energy  is 
not  real;  it  exists  in  potentiality  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
stored  away  in  some  latent  manner;  but  it  can  be  drawn  upon 
without  limit  for  mechamcal  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  result  m  dynamics  that,  if  a  body  be  pro- 
jected vertically  upwards  in  vacuo,  wHh  a  velocity  of  v  centi- 
metres per  second,  it  will  nse  to  a  height  of  v'/a^  centimetres, 
where  g  represents  the  numerical  value  of  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced by  gravity  in  centimetre-second  units.  Now,  if  m  represent 
the  mass  of  the  body  in  grammes  its  weight  will  be  mg  dynes,  for 
it  wlU  require  a  force  of  mg  dynes  to  produce  in  it  the  federation 
denoted  by  g.  Hence  the  work  done  in  raising  the  mass  will  be 
represented  by  mg-i^/2g,  that  is,  ^na^  ergs.  -  Now,  whatever  be 
the  direction  in  which  a  body  is  moving,  a  frictionless  constraint, 
like  a  string  attached  to  the  body,  can  cause  its  velocity  to  be 
changed  into  the  vertical  direction  without  any  change  taking 
pUce  in  the  magm'tude  of  the  velocity.  •  Thus  it  is  merely  in 
virtue  of  the  vdocity  that  the  mass  is  capable  of  rising  against 
the  resistanceof  gravity,  and  hence  we  recognize  that  on  account 
of  iu  motion  the  body  possessed  ^nn^  units  of  energy.  Energy 
of  motion  is  usually  called  "  kinetic  energy." 

A  simile  examine  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy  into 
potential  energy,  and  vice  versa,  is  afforded  by  the  pendulum. 
When  at  the  limits  of  its  swing,  the  pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  oscillation  b  static  or  potential 
When  passing  throu^  its  position  of  equilibrium,  since  gravity 
can  do  no  more  work  upon  it  without  changing  its  fixed  point  of 
support,  all  the  energy  of  oscillation  is  kinetic.  At  intermediate 
positions  the  energy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential. 

Available  kinetic  energy  is  possessed  by  a  system  of  two  or  more 
bodies  in  virtue  of  the  relative  motion  of  its  parts.  Since  our 
conception  of  velodty  is  essentially  relative,  it  is  plain  that  any 
property  possessed  by  a  body  in  virtue  of  its  motion  can  be 
effectively  possessed  by  it  only  in  relation  to  those  bodies  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  moving  •  If  a  body  whose  mass  is  m 
grammes  be  moving  with  a  velodty  of  v  centimetres  per  second 
reUti  ve  to  the  earth,  the  available  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the 
system  is  Inn*  ergs  if  m  be  small  relative  to  the  earth.  But  if  we 
consider  two  bodies  each  of  mass  m  and  one  of  them  moving  with 
velodty  t  relative  to  the  other,  only  irn^  units  of  work  is  available 
from  this  system  alone.  Thus  the  estimation  of  kinetic  energy 
is  intimately  affected  by  the  choice  of  our  base  of  measurement. 

When  the  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  of  a  system  depend 
only  <m  the  relative  positions  of  those  parts,  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energy  and  potential  energy  of  the  S3rstem  is  always  the 
same,  provided  the  system  be  not  acted  upon  by  anything  outside 
it.  Such  a  system  is  called  "  conservative,"  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  swinging  pendulum  above  referred  to.  But  there  are 
stresses  which  depend  on  the  relative  motion  of  the  visible 
bodies  between  which  they  appear  to  act.    When  work  is  done 


against  these  forces  no  full  equivalent  of  potential  energy  may  be 
produced;  this  applies  especially  to  f actional  forces,  for  if  the 
motion  of  the  systenrbe  reversed  the  forces  will  be  also  reversed 
and  will  still  oppose  the  motion.  It  was  long  believed  that  work 
done  against  such  forces  was  lost,  and  it  was  not  till  the  xgth 
century  that  the  energy  thus  transformed  was  traced;  the 
conservation  of  energy  lua  become  the  nuister-key  to  unlocJc  the 
connexions  in  inanimate  nature. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  P.  G.  Tait 
that  Newton  had  divined  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  &  far  as  it  belongs  purdy  to  mechanics.  But  what 
became  of  the  work  done  against  friction  and  such  non- 
conservative  forces  remained  obscure,  while  the  chemical  doctrine 
that  heat  was  an  indestructible  substance  afterwards  led  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  lost  There  was,  however,  even  before  Newton's 
time,  more  than  a  suspidon  that  heat  was  a  form  of  energy. 
Francis  Bacon  expressed  his  conviction  that  heat  consuls  of  a 
kind  of  motion  or  "  brisk  agitation  "  of  the  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  Novum  Organum,  after  giving  a  long  list  of  the  sources 
of  heat,  he  says:  "  From  these  examples,  taken  collectively  as 
well  as  singly,  the  nature  whose  limit  is  heat  appears  to  be 
motion  ...  It  inust  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates  motion 
or  motion  heat  (though  in  some  respects  this  is  true),  but  the  very 
essence  of  heat,  or  the  substantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else  " 

After  Newton's  time  the  first  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the 
universality  of  the  doctrine  of  energy  was  made  by  Benjamin 
Thompson.  Count  Rumford,  and  was  published  in  the  Phil. 
Trans  for  1798.  Rumford  was  engaged  in  superintending  the 
boring  of  cannon  in  the  military  arsenal  at  Munich,  and  was 
struck  by  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
boring  bar  upon  the  brass  castings.  In  order  to  see  whether  the 
heat  came  out  of  the  chips  he  compared  the  capacity  for  heat  of 
the  chips  abraded  by  the  boring  bar  with  that  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  metal  cut  from  the  block  by  a  fine  saw,  and  obtained  the 
same  result  in  the  two  cases,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
"  the  heat  produced  could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  metallic  chips." 

Rumford  then  turned  up  a  hollow  cylinder  which  was  cast  in 
one  piece  with  a  brass  six-pounder,  and  having  reduced  the 
connexion  between  the  cylinder  and  cannon  to  a  narrow  neck  of 
meul,  he  caused  a  blunt  borer  to  press  against  the  hollow  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  force  equal  to  the  wdght  of  about  10,000  lb, 
while  the  casting  was  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe.  By  this  means 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  brass  was  raised  through  about  70° 
Fahr ,  while  the  amount  of  metal  abraded  was  only  837  grains. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  heat  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  the  newly  exposed  metallic  surface,  the  cylinder  and  the 
end  of  the  boring  bar  were  immersed  in  18  77  lb.  of  water  contained 
in  an  oak  box.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  was  60^  Fahr.,  and  after  two  horses  had 
turned  the  lathe  for  2\  hours  the  water  boiled.  Taking  into 
account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  and  the  metal.  Rumford 
calculated  that  the  heat  developed  was  sufficient  to  raise  26  58  lb 
of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  and  in  this  calcula- 
tion the  heat  lost  by  radiation  and  conduction  was  neglected. 
Since  one  horse  was  capable  of  doing  the  work  required,  Rumford 
remarked  that  one  hone  can  generate  heat  as  rapidly  as  m'ne  wax 
Qindles  burning  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Finally,  Rumford  reviewed  all  the  sources  from  which  the  heat 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  simply  produced  by  the  friction,  and  that  the  supply  was 
inexhaustible.  "It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  anything  which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies 
can  continue  to  furnish  vUhout  limitation  cannot  possibly  be  a 
material  substance;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  quite  impouible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything 
capable  of  being  exdted  and  communicated  in  the  manner  that 
heat  was  exdted  and  communicated  in  these  experiments,  except 
it  be  motion." 

About  the  same  time  Davy  showed  that  two  pieces  of  ice 
could  be  melted  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  vacuum,  although 
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eveiything  nirroanding  them  was  at  A  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point.  He  did  not,  however,  infer  that  since  the  heat 
could  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  ice,  for  ice  absorbs  heat  in 
melting,  this  experiment  afforded  oonduaive  proof  against  the 
substantial  nature  of  heaL 

Though  we  may  allow  that  the  results  obtained  by  Rumford 
and  Davy  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  heat  is  in  some  way 
due  to  motion,  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  to  what  particular  dynamic^ 
quantity  heat  corresponds.  For  example,  does  the  heat  generated 
by  friction  vary  as  the  friction  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts, 
or  is  it  proportional  to  the  friction  and  the  distance*  through 
which  the  rubbing  bodies  are  displaced — that  is,  to  the  work 
done  against  friction— or  does  it  involve  any  other  conditions? 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  however  the  duration  and  all  other 
conditions  of  the  experiment  may  be  varied,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  can  in  the  end  be  always  produced  when  the  same  amount 
of  energy  is  expended,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  infer  that  heat 
is  a  form  of  energy,  and  that  the  energy  consumed  has  been 
really  transformed  into  heat.  This  was  left  for  J  P.  Joule  to 
achieve,  his  experiments  conclusively  prove  that  heat  and 
energy  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  energy 
can  be  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat. 

The  quantity  of  energy  wUch,  if  entirely  converted  into  heat, 
is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  unit  mass  of  water 
from  o*  C.  to  i"  C  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
One  of  the  first  who  took  in  hand  the  determination  of  the 
mecham'cal  equivalent  of  heat  was  Marc  S£guin,  a  nephew  of 
J.  M  Montgolfier.  He  argued  that,  if  heat  be  energy,  then, 
when  it  is  employed  in  doing  work,  as  in  a  steam-engine,  some  of 
the  heat  must  itself  be  consumed  in  the  operation.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  the  amount  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  of  an 
engine  when  the  engine  ts  doing  work  must  be  less  th^  when  the 
same  amount  of  steam  is  blown  through  the  engine  without 
doing  any  work.  S^guin  was  unable  to  verify  this  experimentally, 
but  in  i8s7  G.  A.  Him  succeeded,  not  only  in  showing  that  such  a 
difference  exists,  but  in  measuring  it,  and  hence  determining  a 
tolerably  approximate  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  In  1839  S6guin  endeavoured  to  determine  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  loss  of  heat  suffered  by  steam  in 
expanding,  astuming  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  so  lost  was 
consumed  in  doing  external  work  against  the  pressure  to  which  the 
steam  was  eqxned.  This  assumption,  however,cannotbe  justified, 
because  it  neglected  to  take  account  of  work  which  might  possibly 
have  to  be  done  triikin  Ike  steam  itself  during  the  expansion. 

In  1843  R.  Mayer,  a  physidan  at  Heilbronn,  published  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  the 
heat  produced  when  air  is  compressed.  Mayer  made  an  assump- 
tion the  convene  of  that  of  S^guin,  aswrrting  that  the  whole  of  the 
worlkidone  in  compressing  the  air  was  converted  into  heat,  and 
neglecting  the  possibility  of  heat  being  consumed  in  doing  work 
within  the  air  itself  or  being  produced  by  the  transformation  of 
internal  potential  energy.  '  Joule  afterwards  proved  (see  below) 
that  Mayer^s  assumption  was  in  accordance  with  fact,  so  that  his 
method  was  a  sound  one  as  far  as  experiment  was  concerned; 
and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  values  of  the  specific  heats  of 
air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  employed  by  him 
being  very  inexact  that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  obtaiiwd  by  Mayer  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Passixkg  over  L.  A.  Colding,  who  in  1843  presented  to  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  Copenhagen  a  paper  entitled  "  Theses  concern- 
ing  Force,"  which  clearly  stated  the  "  principle  of  the  perpetuity 
of  energy,"  and  who  also  performed  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  heat  developed  by  the  compression  of 
various  bodies,  which  entitle  him  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
founders  of  the  modem  theory  of  energy,  we  come  to  Dr  James 
Prescott  Joule  of  Manchester,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  more  than 
to  any  other  for  the  establishment  of  the  prindpleof  theoonserva- 
tion  of  energy  on  the  broad  basis  on  which  it  has  since  stood. 
The  best-known  of  Joule's  experiments  was  that  in  which  a 
brass  paddle  consisting  of  eight  arms  rotated  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  water  containing  four  fixed  vanes,  which  allowed  the 
passage  of  the  anns  of  the  paddle  but  prevented  the  water  from 


rotating  as  a  whole.  The  paddle  was  driven  by  wei^ts,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  observed  by  thermometers 
which  could  indicate  f\^th  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  Special 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  work  done  acainst 
resistances  outside  the  vessel  of  water,  which  amounted  to  about 
•006  of  the  whole,  and  corrections  were  made  for  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation,  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  affecting  the  descending 
weights,  and  the  energy  dissipated  when  the  weights  struck  the 
floor  with  a  finite  velodty.  From  these  experiments  Joule 
obtained  73*692  foot-pounds  in  the  latitude  of  Manchester  as 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  z  lb  of  water 
through  i"  Fahr,  from  the  freezing  point.  Adopting  the  centi- 
grade scale,  this  gives  X39o*846  foot-pounds^ 
•  With  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  above,  but  smaller,  made  of 
iron  and  filled  with  mercury.  Joule  obtained  results  varying  from 
773*814  foot-pounds  when  driving  weights  of  about  58  lb  were 
employed  to  775*353  foot-pounds  when  the  driving  weigihts  were 
only  about  19}  lb.  By  causixkg  two  conical  surfaces  of  cast-iroo 
immersed  in  mercury  and  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  to  rub 
against  one  another  when  pressed  together  by  a  lever.  Joule 
obtained  776*045  foot-pounds  for  the  mechanical  equivaJent  of 
heat  when  the  heavy  weights  were  used,  and  774*93  foot-pounds 
with  the  souJl  driving  wdghts.  In  this  experiment  a  great  noise 
was  produced,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  energy,  and  Joule 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  sound  from  the  string  of  a  violoncello 
and  to  apply  a  corresponding  correction. 
'  The  doM  agreement  between  the  results  at  least  indicates  that 
"  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  friction  is  proportional  to  the 
work  done  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  robbing  surfaces." 
Joule  inferred  from  them  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is 
probably  about  773  foot-pounds,  or,  employing  the  centigrade 
scale,  about  X390  foot-pounds. 

'  Previous  to  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by 
the  most  accurate  experimental  method  at  his  command.  Joule 
established  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  production  of  one  kind 
of  energy  was  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  some  other 
form.  In  1840  he  showed  that  when  an  dectric  current  was 
produced  by  means  of  a  dynamo-magneto-dectric  mart>«twf  ^he 
heat  generated  in  the  conductor,  when  no  external  work  was 
done  by  the  current,  was  the  same  as  if  the  energy  employed  in 
produdng  the  current  had  been  converted  into  heat  by  friction', 
thus  showing  that  dectric  currents  conform  to  the  prxnd(^  off  the 
conservation  of  energy,  since  energy  can  ndther  be  created  nor 
destroyed  by  them.  He  also  determined  a  roug^y  apfwozimate 
value  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  the  rttulta  off 
these  experiments.  Extending  his  investigations  to  the  currents 
produced  by  batteries,  he  found  that  the  total  voltaic  heat 
generated  in  any  circuit  was  pnqwrtional  to  the  number  pff 
dectrochemical  equivdents  dectrdysed  in  each  odl  multi|died 
by  the  dectromotive  force  of  the  battery.  Now  we  know  that 
the  number  of  dectrochemicd  equivalents  dectrolyaed  is 
proportional  to  the  whde  amount  of  dectridty  which  passed 
through  the  circuit,  and  the  product  of  this  by  the  dectromotive 
force  of  the  battery  is  the  work  done  by  the  latter,  so  that  in 
this  case  also  Joule  showed  that  the  heat  generated  was  furo- 
portional  to  the  work  done. 

In  X844  and  1845  Joule  published  a  series  off  researches  on  the 
compresidon  and  expansion  of  air.  A  metal  veasd  was  placed  In 
a  calorimeter  and  air  forced  into  it,  the  amount  of  energy  ex- 
pended in  compressing  the  air  being  measured.  Assuming  that  the 
whole  of  the  energy  was  converted  into  heat,  when  the  air  was 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  31*5  atmospheres  Joule  obtained  for  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  about  834*8  foot-pounds,  and 
when  a  pressure  of  only  10*5  atmosphera  was  employed  the 
result  was  796*9  foot-pounds. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  air  was  compressed  as  before,  and 
then  allowed  to  escape  through  a  long  lead  tube  immersed  in  the 
water  of  a  calorimeter,  and  finally  collected  in  a  bell  jar.  The 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  could  thus  be  measured, 
while  the  work  done  by  it  in  expanding  could  be  readily  calcuUtcd. 
In  allowing  the  air  to  expand  from  a  pressure  of  ax  atmospheres 
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to  that  of  I  atmosphere  the  valtte  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  obtained  was  821-89  foot-pounds.  Between  10  atmo- 
spheres and  I  it  was  815*875  foot-pounds,  and  between  23  and  14 
atmospheres  761-74  foot-pounds. 

But,  unlike  Mayer  and  S6guin,  Joule  was  not  content  with 
assuming  that  when  air  is  compressed  or  allowed  to  expand  the 
heat  generated  or  absorbed  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  and 
of  that^nly,  no  change  being  made  in  the  internal  energy  of  the 
air  itself  when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant.  To  test  this  two 
vesseb  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last  experiment  were  placed  in 
the  same  calorimeter  and  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  stop-cock. 
One  contained  air  at  a  pressure  of  a  a  atmospheres,  while  the 
other  was  exhausted.  On  opening  the  stop-cock  no  work  was 
done  by  the  expanding  air  against  external  forces,  since  it 
expanded  into  a  vacuum,  and  it  was  found  that  no  heat  was 
generated  or  absorbed.  This  showed  that  Mayer's  assumption 
was  true.  On  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  two  vessels 
were  placed  in  different  calorimeters,  it  was  found  that  heat  was 
absorbed  by  the  vessel  containing  the  compressed  air,  while  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat  was  produced  in  the  calorimeter  containing 
the  exhausted  vessel.  The  heat  absorbed  was  consumed  in  giving 
moticm  to  the  issuing  stream  of  air,  and  was  reproduced  by  the 
impact  of  the  particles  on  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  vessel. 
The  subsequent  researches  of  Dr  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1853,  p  357,  1854,  p.  321,  and  1862,  p  579)  showed  that 
the  statement  that  no  intemal  work  a  done  when  a  gas  expands  or 
contracts  is  not  quite  true,  but  the  amount  is  very  small  in  the 
cases  of  those  gases  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  liquefied  by  intense  cold  and  pressure. 

For  a  long  time  the  final  result  deduced  by  Joule  by  these 
varied  and  careful  investigations  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
value  pf  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Recent  determina- 
tions by  H.  A.  Rowland  and  others,  necessitated  by  modem 
requirements,  have  shown  that  it  is  in  error,  but  by  less  than  x  %. 
The  writings  of  Joule,  which  thus  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  have 
been  collected  into  two  volumes  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London.  On  the  theoretical  side  the  greatest  stimulus 
came  from  the  publication  in  1847,  without  knowledge  of  Mayer 
or  Joule,  of  Helmholtz*s  great  memoir,  Ober  die  Erhaliung  der 
Kraft,  followed  immediately  (1848-1852)  by  the  establishment  of 
the  science  of  thermodynamics.C^.v.),  mainly  by  R.  Clausius  and 
Lord  Kelvin  on  the  basis  of "  Carnot's  principle  "  (1824),  modified 
in  expression  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  conservation  of 
energy  (see  Enebgetics). 

Though  we  can  convert  the  whole  of  the  energy  p(»sessed  by 
any  mechanical  system  into  heat,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  perform 
the  inverse  operation,  and  to  utilize  the  whole  of  the  heat  in 
doing  mechanical  work.  Thus  we  see  that  different  forms  of 
energy  are  not  equally  valuable  for  conversion  into  work.  The 
ratio  of  the  portion jof  the  energy  of  a  system  which  can  under 
given  conditions  be  converted  into  mechanical  work  to  the  whole 
amount  of  energy  operated  upon  may  be  called  the  "  availability  " 
of  the  energy.  If  a  system  be  removed  from  all  commum'cation 
with  anything  outside  of  itself,  the  whole  amount  of  energy 
possessed  by  it  will  remain  constant,  but  will  of  its  own  accord 
tend  to  undergo  such  transformations  as  will  diminish  its  avail- 
ability. This  general  law,  known  as  the  principle  of  the  "  dissipa- 
tion of  «iergy,"  was  first  adequately  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin 
in  1852;  and  was  applied  by  him  to  some  of  the  principal 
problems  of  cosmical  physics.  Though  controlling  all  phenomena 
of  which  we  have  any  experience,  the  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  energy  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy;  for  while  we  may  conceive  of  no  means 
of  circumventing  the  latter  prindple,  it  seems  that  the  actions  of 
intelligent  beings  are  subject  to  the  former  only  in  consequence  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  machinery  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for 
controlling  the  behaviour  of  those  ultimate  portions  of  matter,  in 
virtue  of  the  motions  or  positions  of  which  the  energy  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  exists.  If  we  have  a  weight  capable  of  falling 
through  a  certain  distance,  we  can  employ  the  mutual  forces  of 
the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  weight  to  do  an  amount  of 


useful  work  which  is  less  than  the  full  amount  of  potential  energy 
possessed  by  the  system  only  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the 
constraints,  so  that  the  limit  of  availability  in  this  case  is  de- 
termined only  by  the  friction  which  is  unavoidable.  Here  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  transformation  with  which  we  can  grapple, 
and  which  can  be  controlled  for  our  purposes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  system  of  molecules  of  whose 
motions  in  the  aggregate  we  become  conscious  only  by  indirect 
means,  while  we  know  absolutely  nothing  either  of  the  motions  or 
positions  of  any  individual  molectile,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
grasp  single  molecules  and  control  their  movements  so  as  to 
derive  the  full  amount  of  work  from  the  system.  All  we  can  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  system  under  certain  conditions  of 
transformation,  and  be  content  with  the  amount  of  work  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  willing  to  render  up  under  those  conditions.  Thus 
the  principle  of  Camot  involves  the  conclusion  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  high  temperature 
can  be  converted  into  work  than  in  the  case  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
availabiUty  of  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 

Clerk  Maxwell  supposed  two  compartments,  A  and  B,  to  be 
filled  with  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  and  to  be  separated  by 
an  ideal,  infinitely  thin  partition  containing  a  number  of  exceed- 
ingly small  trap-doors,  each  of  which  could  be  <^ned  or  closed 
without  any  expenditure  of  energy.  An  intcUigent  creature,  or 
"  demon,"  possessed  of  unlimited  powers  of  vision,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  each  door,  with  instructions  to  q;>en  the  door  whenever 
a  particle  in  A  comes  towards  it  with  more  than  a  certain  velocity 
V,  and  to  keep  it  dosed  against  all  particles  in  A  moving  with 
less  than  this  velocity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  the  door 
whenever  a  particle  in  B  approaches  it  with  less  than  a  certain 
velodty  v,  which  is  not  greater  than  V,  and  to  keep  it  closed 
against  all  particles  in  B  moving  with  a  greater  velodty  than  this. 
By  continuing  this  process  every  unit-of  mass  which  enters  B  will 
carry  with  it  more  energy  than  each  unit  which  leaves  B,  and 
hence  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  B  will  be  raised  and  that 
of  the  gas  in  A  lowered,  while  no  heat  is  lost  and  no  energy 
expended;  so  that  by  the  application  of  inteUigence  alone  a 
portion  of  gas  of  uniform  pressure  and  temperature  may  be 
sifted  into  two  parts,  in  which  both  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure  are  different,  and  from  which,  therefore,  work  can  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  heat.  This  shows  that  the  principle  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy  has  control  over  the  actions  of  those 
agents  only  whose  faculties  are  too  gross  to  enable  them  to 
grapple  individually  with  the  minute  portions  of  matter  which 
are  the  seat  of  energy. 

In  1875  Lord  Rayldgh  published  an  investigation  on  "the 
work  which  may  be  gained  during  the  mixing  of  gases."  In  the 
preface  he  states  the  position  that  "  whenever,  then,  two  gases 
are  allowed  to  mix  without  the  performance  of  work,  there  is 
dissipation  of  energy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  work  at  the 
expense  of  low  temperature  heat  has  been  for  ever  lost."  He 
shows  that  the  amount  of  work  obtainable  is  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  done  by  the  first  gas  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  second  (supposed  vacuous)  together  with  that  done  by  the 
second  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  first.  In  the 
experiment  imagined  by  Lord  Rayldgh  a  porous  diaphragm  takes 
the  place  of  the  partition  and  trap-doors  imagined  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  the  molecules  sort  themselves  automatically  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  their  average  velocities  for  the  two 
gases.  When  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  thus 
becomes  greater  than  that  on  the  other,  work  may  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  heat  in  pushing  the  diaphragm,  and  the  operation 
carried  on  with  continual  gain  of  work  until  the  gases  are 
uniformly  diffused.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
this  experiment  and  the  operation  imagined  by  Maxwell,  that 
when  the  gases  have  diffuseid  the  experiment  caimot  be  repeated; 
and  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  the  dissipation  of  energy  than  is  the 
fact  that  work  may  be  derived  at  the  expense  of  heat  when  a  gas 
expands  into  a  vacuum,  for  the  working  substance  is  not  finally 
restored  to  its  original  condition;  while  Maxwell's  "  demons  " 
may  operate  without  limit. 
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In  such  experiments  the  molecttUr  energy  of  a  gas  is  converted 
into  work  only  in  virtue  of  the  molecules  being  separated  into 
daises  in  which  their  velocities  are  different,  and  these  classes 
then  allowed  to  act  upon  one  another  through  the  intervention  of 
a  suitable  heat-engine.  This  sorting  can  occur  spontaneously  to  a 
limited  extent;  while  if  we  could  carry  it  out  as  far  as  we  pleased 
we  might  transform  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  a  body  into  work. 
The  theoretical  availability  of  heat  is  limited  only  by  our  power  of 
bringing  those  particles  whose  motions  constitute  heat  in  bodies 
to  rest  relatively  to  one  another;  and  we  have  precisely  similar 
practical  limits  to  the  availability  of  the  energy  due  to  the 
motion  of  visible  and  tangible  bodies,  though  theoretically  we 
can  then  trace  all  the  stages. 

If  a  battery  of  electromotive  force  £  maintain  a  current  C  in  a 
conductor,  and  no  other  electromotive  force  exist  in  the  circuit, 
the  whole  of  the  work  done  will  be  converted  into  heat,  and  the 
amoui\t  of  work  done  per  second  will  be  EC.  If  R  denote  the 
resistance  of  the  whole  circuit,  E-CR,  and  the  heat  generated 
per  second  is  C*R.  If  the  current  drive  an  electromagnetic 
engine,  the  reaction  of  the  engine  will  produce  an  electromotive 
force  opposing  the  current.  Suppose  the  current  to  be  thus 
reduced  to  C  Then  the  work  done  by  the  battery  per  second 
will  be  EC  or  CCR,  while  the  heat  generated  per  second  will  be 
CR,  so  that  we  have  the  difference  (C-C)CR  for  the  energy 
consumed  in  driving  the  engine.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  whole 
work  done  by  the  battery  is  (C-C)/C,  so  that  the  efficiency  is 
increased  by  diminishing  C.  If  we  could  drive  the  engine  so  fast 
as  to  reduce  C  to  zero,  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  battery 
would  be  available,  no  beat  being  produced  in  the  wires,  but 
the  horse-power  of  the  engine  would  be  indefinitely  small.  The 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  not  available 
is  that  heat  must  always  be  generated  in  a  wire  in  which  a  finite 
current  is  flowing,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  battery  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  is  employed  in  producing 
a  current,  the  availability  of  the  energy  is  limited  only  on  account 
of  the  resistance  of  the  conductors,  and  may  be  increased  by 
diminishing  this  resistance.  The  availability  of  .the  energy  of 
electrical  separation  in  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  also  limited  only 
by  the  resistance  of  conductors,  in  virtue  of  which  an  amount  of 
heat  is  necessarily  produced,  which  is  greater  the  less  the  time 
occupied  in  discharging  the  jar.  The  availability  of  the  energy  of 
magnetization  is  limited  by  the  coercive  force  of  the  magnetized 
material,  in  virtue  of  which  any  change  in  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  other  forms  of  energy 
to  be  transformed  into  heat  on  account  of  the  friction  of  rough 
surfaces,  the  resistance  of  conductors,  or  similar  causes,  and  thus 
to  lose  availability.  In  some  cases,  as  when  heat  is  converted  into 
the  kinetic  energy  of  moving  machinery  or  the  potential  energy 
of  raised  weights,  there  is  an  ascent  of  energy  from  the  less 
available  form  of  heat  to  the  more  available  form  of  mechanical 
energy,  but  in  all  cases  this  is  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of 
other  heat  from  a  body  at  a  high  temperature  to  one  at  a  lower 
temperature,  thus  losing  availability  to  an  extent  that  more  than 
compensates  for  the  rise. 

It  is  practically  important  to  consider  the  rate  at  which  energy 
may  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  or  the  horse-power  of  the 
agent.  It  generally  hi^pens  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  from  a  given  supply  of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it 
at  the  greatest  rate,  are  conflicting  interests.  We  have  seen  that 
the  efficiency  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  is  greatest  when  the 
current  is  indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  it  works  is 
also  indefinitely  small.  M.  H.  von  Jacobi  showed  that  for  a  given 
dcctromotive  force  in  the  battery  the  horse-power  is  greatest 
when  the  current  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the 
engine  were  at  rest.  A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  which  a  great  rate  of  working  necessitates  the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  energy.  (W.  G.;  J.  L.*) 

ENFANTIN,  BARTHfiLEMY  PROSPER  (1796-1864),  French 
social  reformer,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  1796.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  eariy  education 
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lyceum,  was  s^t  in  18 13  to  the  ^ole  Polytechnique.  In  March 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  students  who,  on  the  heights  o£ 
Montmartre  and  Saint-Chaumont,  attempted  resistance  to  the 
armies  of  the  allies  then  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Farts. 
In  consequence  of  this  outbreak  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the 
school  was  soon  after  closed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  young 
student  was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  career  instead  of  that  ol 
the  soldier.  He  first  engaged  himself  to  a  country  wine  merchant, 
for  whom  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  1821  he  entered  a  banking-house  newly  established  at  St 
Petersburg,  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  cashier  to  the  Caisse  Hypothecaire.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari.  In 
1825  a  new  turn  was  given  to  his  thoughts  and  his  life  by  the 
friendship  which  he  formed  with  Olinde  Rodriguez,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Saint-Simon.  He  embraced  the  new  doctrines  with 
ardour,  and  by  1829  had  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  the  sect  (see  Saint-Siuon). 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  Enfantin  resigned  his  office  of 
cashier,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  cause.  Besides  contri- 
buting to  the  Globe  newspaper,  he  made  appeals  to  the  people  by 
systematic  preaching,  and  organized  centres  of  action  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  France.  The  headquarters  in  Paris  were 
removed  from  the  modest  rooms  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  estab* 
lished  in  large  halls  near  the  Boulevard  Italien.  Enfantin  and 
Bazard  (q,v.)  were  proclaimed  "  Peres  Supr^mes."  This  union  of 
the  supreme  fathers,  however,  was  only  nominal.  A  divergence 
was  already  manifest,  which  rapidly  increased  to  serious 
difference  and  dissension.  Bazard  had  devoted  himself  to 
political  reform,  Enfantin  to  social  and  moral  change;  Bazard 
was  organizer  and  governor,  Enfantin  was  teacher  and  consoler; 
the  former  attracted  reverence,  the  latter  love.  A  hopeless 
antagonism  arose  between  them,  which  was  widened  by  Enfantin's 
announcement  of  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  man  and  woman, 
which  would  substitute  for  the  "  tyranny  of  marriage  "  a  system 
of "  free  love."  Bazard  now  separated  from  his  colleague,  and  in 
his  withdrawal  was  followed  by  all  those  whose  chief  aim  was 
philosophical  and  political.  Enfantin  thus  became  sole  "  father," 
and  the  few  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  his  religious  pretensions 
and  aims  still  adhered  to  him.  New  converts  joined  them,  and 
Enfantin  assumed  that  his  followers  in  France  numbered  40,000. 
He  wore  on  his  breast  a  badge  with  his  title  of  "  Pire,"  was 
spoken  of  by  his  preachers  as  "  the  living  law,"  declared,  and 
probably  believed,  himself  to  be  the  chosen  of  God,  and  sent  out 
emissaries  in  a  quest  of  a  woman  predestined  to  be  the  "  f«nalc 
Messiah,"  and  the  mother  of  a  new  Saviour.  The  quest  was  very 
costly  and  altogether  fruitless.  No  such  woman  was  discoverable. 
Meanwhile  believen  in  Enfantin  and  his  new  religion  were 
multiplying  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  extravagances  and 
success  at  length  brought  down  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  law. 
Public  morality  was  in  peril,  and  in  May  1832  the  halls  of  the  new 
sect  were  closed  by  the  government,  and  the  father,  with  some  of 
his  followers,  appeared  before  the  tribunals.  He  now  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Menilmontant,near  Paris,  where  with  forty  disdplcs, 
all  of  them  men,  he  continued  to  carry  out  his  social^tic  views. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  arrested,  and  on  his 
appearance  in  court  he  desired  his  defence  to  be  undertaken  by 
two  women  who  were  with  him,  alleging  that  the  matter  was  of 
special  concern  to  women.  This  was  of  course  refused.  The  trial 
occupied  two  days  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  with  a  small  fine. 

This  prosecution  finally  discredited  the  new  society.  Enfantin 
was  released  in  a  few  months,  and  then,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  followers,  he  went  to  Egypt.  He  stayed  there  two  years,  and 
might  have  entered  the  service  of  the  viceroy  if  he  would  have 
professed  himself,  as  a  few  of  his  friends  did,  a  Mahommedan. 
On  his  return  to  France,  a  sadder  and  practically  a  wiser  man,  he 
settled  down  to  very  prosaic  work.  He  became  first  a  postmaster 
near  Lyons,  and  in  X84X  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
some  of  his  friends  who  had  risen  to  posts  of  power,  member  of  a 
scientific  commission  on  Algeria,  which  led  him  to  engage  in 
researches  concerning  North  Africa  and  colonization  in  gencraL 
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in  1845  be  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  Paris  &L3roiis  railway. 
Three  years  later  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Duveyrier,  a 
daily  journal,  entitled  Lt  Cridit,  which  was  discontinued  in  1850. 
'He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  administration  of  the  railway 
from  Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  Father  Enfantin  held  fast  by 
his  ideal  to  the  end,  but  he  had  renounced  the  hope  of  giving  it  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  degenerate  obstinate  world. 
His  personal  influence  over  those  who  associated  with  him  was 
immense.  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  presence,  with  finely 
formed  and  expressive  features.  He  was  gentle  and  insinuating 
in  manner,  and  possessed  a  calm,.graceful  and  winning  delivery  " 
{Geni.  Mag.,  Jan.  1865).  His  evident  sincerity,  his  genuine 
enthusiasm,  gave  him  his  marvellous  ascendancy.  Not  a  few  of 
his  disciples  ranked  afterwards  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  on  the  ist  of 
September  1864. 

Amongst  his  wcMics  are — Doctrine  ie  SairU-Simcn  (written  in  con- 
junction with  aeveral  of  his  followen),  published  in  1830,  and  sevml 
times  republished ;  Econcmie  polUimu  *t  pelilkpu  SatnUStmpHitniu 
(1831);  Correspandance  pdUiqw  (1835-1840);  Corresf.  pkitos,  #1 
nliguuse  (1843-1845);  and  La  VU  ilemelU  peusie,  prisenU,  fuhtr* 
(1861).  A  lanre  number  of  articles  by  his  hand  appeared  in  Lb 
Preducteur,  L'OrtamisaleMr,  Le  Globe,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
also  wrote  in  18^  Le  Livre  nouveau,  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  it  was  not  published. 

See  G.  Weill,  LEceU  Saint-Simonienne,  son  kisUnre,  son  injtuence, 
jnsqn'  d  fwijoiM  (Paris,  1896). 

ENFIDAVXLLB  [Daf-d-Bey],  a  town  of  Tunisia,  on  the 
railway  between  Tunis  and  Susa,  30  m.  N.£.  of  the  last-named 
place  and  5  m.  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet.  Enfidaville 
is  the  chief  settlement  on  the  Enfida  estate,  a  property  of  over 
300,000  acres  in  the  Sahel  district  of  Tunisia,  forming  a  rectangle 
between  the  towns  of  Hammamet,  Susa,  Kairawan  and  Zaghwan. 
On  this  estate,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  olives,  vines 
and  to  pasturage,  are  colonies  of  Europeans  and  natives,  hi 
Enfidaville,  where  was,  as  its  native  name  indicates,  a  palace  of 
the  beys  of  Tunis,  them  is  a  large  horse-breeding  establishment 
and  a  much-ftequented  weekly  market.  About  5  m.  N^  of 
Enfidaville  is  Henshir  Fraga  (anc.  Uppenna) ,  where  are  ruins  of  a 
Urge  fortress  and  of  a  church  in  which  were  found  mosaics  with 
epitaphs  of  various  bishops  and  martyrs. 

The  Enfida  estate  was  granted  by  the  bey  Mahommed-es- 
Sadok  to  his  chief  minister  Khaireddin  Pasha  \q.v.)  in  return  for 
the  confirmation  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1871,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  pasha,  of  the  right  qf  succession  to  the 
beylik  of  members  of  Es-Sadok's  family.  When,  some  years 
later,  Khaireddin  left  Tunisia  for  Constantinople  he  sold  the 
estate  to  a  Marseilles  company,  which  resold  it  to  the  Sodft^ 
Franco-afrieaine. 

DIFIBLD,  a  township  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  * 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  30  m.  N.  of  Hartford.  It  has  an  area  of  35  sq.  m.,  with 
three  villages— Thompsonville,  Hazardville  and  Enfield.  Pop. 
(1890)  7199;  (1900)  6699  (1812  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  9719.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  gtfnpowder,  carpets,  brick,  -cotton 
press  machinery,  and  coffin  hardware.  In  Enfield  and  its  vicinity 
much  tobacco  is  grown.  First  settled  in  1679,  Enfield  was  a  part 
of  the  township  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  until  1683,  when  it 
was  made  a  separate  township;  in  1749  it  became  a  part  of 
Connecticut.  At  a  town  meeting  on  the  xith  of  July  1774  it  was 
resolved  that  "  a  firm  and  inviolable  union  of  our  colonies  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  civil  rights,"  and  that 
"  (he  most  effecluai  measures  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the 
enemies  of  His  Majesty's  government  and  the  liberties  of  America 
is  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies  until  these  oppressive  acts  for  raising  a  revenue  in 
America  are  repealed."  A  Shaker  community  was  established 
in  the  township  in  178 1,  at  what  is  now  called  Shaker  Station. 

See  FrancisOlcutt  Allen, /ftVfory  of  Enfield  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1900). 

KMFIBLD,  a  market  town  in  the  Enfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  11  m.  N.  of  London  Bridge, 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways.  Pop.  of 
urban  district,  (1891)  3i>S36.  (1901)  42,738.  It  is  picturesquely 
fiiuated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Lea  valley,  with  «  consider- 


able extension  towards  the  river,  mainly  consisting  of  artisans' 
dwellings  (Churchbury,  Ponder's  End,  and  Enfield  Highway  on 
the  Old  North  Road).  Great  numbers  of  villas  occupied  by 
those  whose  work  lies  in  London  have  grown  up;  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  hi  the  Royal  Small  Arms  factory  at 
Enfield  Lock.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  itf  mainly  Perpendicular, 
but  has  Eariy  English  portions;  it  contains  several  aAcient 
monuments  and  brasses,  and  flanks  the  market-place,  with  its 
modem  cross.  Enfield  Palace  fronu  the  High  Street;  it  retaifis 
portions  of  the  building  of  Edward  VI.,  but  has  been  greatly 
altered.  The  grammer  school,  near  the  church,  was  founded  in 
X557.  The  New  River  flows  through  the  parish,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton,  its  projector,  was  for  some  time  resident  here. 
Middleton  House,  named  after  him,  is  oneof  severalfinemansions 
in  the  vicinity.  Of  these,  Forty  Hall,  in  splendidly  timbered 
grounds,  is  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones;  and  a  former 
mansion  occupying  the  site  of  White  Webb«  House  was  suspected 
as  the  scene  of  the  hatching  of  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  parish  is  of 
great  extent  (12,653  acres). 

An  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  signifying  "  forest  clearing,"  is 
indicated  for  the  luune.  Enfield  Chase  was  a  royal  preserve, 
disafforested  in  1777.  The  prindpal  manor  of  Enfield,  which  was 
held  by  Asgar,  Edward  the  Confessor's  master  of  horse,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  baron  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  at  the 
time  of  Domesday,  and  belonged  to  the  Bohun  family  in  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries.  It  came,  by  succession  and  marriage, 
into  the  possession  of  the  crown  under  Henry  IV.,  and  wasincluded 
in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  There  were,  however,  seven  other 
manors,  and  of  these  one,  Worcesters,  came  to  the  crown  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  children  resided  at  the  manor-house, 
Elsynge  Hall.  Edward  VI.,  settling  both  manors  upon  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  rebuilt  Enfield  Palace  for  her.  '  She  was  a 
frequent  resident  here  not  only  before  but  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne.  About  1664  the  palace  was  occupied  as  a  school  by 
Robert  Uvedale  (1642-1722),  who  was  also  an  eminent  horticul- 
turist, planted  the  magnificent  cedar  still  standing  in  the  palace 
grounds,  and  formed  a  herbarium  now  in  the  Sloane  collection  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  town  received  grants  of  markets  from 
Edward  I.  and  James  I. 

ENFILADE  (a  French  word,  from  enfUir,  to  thread,  and  so  to 
pass  through  from  end  to  end),  a  military  term  used  to  express  the 
direction  of  fire  along  an  enemy's  line,  or  parapet.  This  spedes 
of  fire  is  most  demoralizing  and  destructive,  since,  from  its 
direction,  very  few  guns  or  rifles  can  be  bronght  to  bear  to  meet 
it.  If  any  considerable  body  of  men^hanges  front,  it  immediately 
lays  hself  open  to  enfilade  from  the  enemy  whom  it  originally 
faced.  Against  entrenchments,  or  the  parapets  of  fortifications, 
enfilade  is  still  more  effective,  as  the  enemy  is  deprived  of  the 
protection  given  by  his  works  and  is  no  better  covered  than  if  he 
were  in  the  open.  Banks  of  earth,  built  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  defence  (called  traverses),  are  usually  employed  to  protect 
parapets  or  trenches  against  enfilade. 

BNGADINB  (Ger.  Engadini,lial.  Engadina-,  Ladin,  Engia- 
dina),  the  name  of  the  upper  or  Swiss  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  which  forms  part  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons.  Its 
length  by  carriage  road  from  the  Maloja  plateau  (5935  ft.)  at  its 
south-western  end  to  Martjnsbruck  (3406  ft.)  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  is  about  59  m.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  up  to  and  includ- 
ing St  Moritz  (6037  ft.,  the  highest)  all  the  villages  (save  Sils- 
Baseglia)  at  its  south-western  end  are  higher  than  the  Maloja 
plateau  itself.  The  uppermost  portion  of  the  valley  contains 
several  lakes,  which,  as  one  descends,  gradually  diminish  in  size, 
those  of  Sils.  Silvaplana  and  St  Moritz.  But  both  the  Maloja 
plateau  and  the  south-western  half  of  the  lake  of  Sils  belong  to 
the  commune  of  Stampa  in  the  Val  Bregaglia,  and  are  included  in 
the  Bregaglia  administrative  district,  so  that,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  Sils  is  the  first  village  that  is  included  in  the  Engadine. 
The  rest  of  the  Engadine  forms  the  districts  of  the  Upi>er 
Engadine  with  eleven  communes,  and  of  the  Inn  (i.e.  the  Lower 
Engadine),  subdivided  into  the  Ob  Tasna,  Remils,  and  Untcr 
Tasna  drcles,  and  contaim'ng  twelve  communes. 

In  1900  the  total  population  of  the  Engadine  was  11,71" 
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whom  54>9  were  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  6383  in  the  Lower 
Engadine.  In  point  of  religion  8594  were  Protestants  (4993  in 
the  Lower  Engaidine  and  3671  in  the  Upper  Engadine),  and  3086 
Romanists  (1728  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  1358  in  the  Lower 
Engadine),  while  there  were.ia  Jews  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and 
a  in  the  Lower  Engadine :  in  the  Upper  Engadine  the  majority  in 
each  commune  was  Protestant  (the  Romanists  strongest  in  St 
Moritz),  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  save  Tarasp 
and  Samnaun,  where  the  Romanists  prevail.  In  point  of  language 
7609  inhabitants  (5010  in  the  Lower  Engadine  and  2599  in  the 
Upper  Engadine)  spoke  the  curious  Ladin  dialect  (a  survival  of  a 
primitive  Romance  tongue),  and  3321  German  (i  265  in  the  Upper 
Engadine  and  956  in  the  Lower  Engadine).  The  capital  of  the 
Upper  Engadine  is  Samaden  (967  inhabitants),  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  Schuls  (11x7  inhabitants).  In  1908  there  were 
no  railways  in  the  Engadine,  save  about  8  m.  (from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  past  Severs  and  Samaden  to  St  Morita  village)  of  the 
railway  pierced  (Z898-X902)  beneath  (5987  ft.)  the  Albula  Pass 
(7595  ft.),  which  now  affords  the  easiest  means  of  access  from 
Coire  to  St  Morita  (56  m.);  but  many  railways  in  and  to  the 
Engadine  have  been  planned.  The  valley  is  reached  by  many 
passes  (over  which  excellent  carriage  roads  were  constructed 
1820-1872).  The  Maloja  (5935  ft.)  is  the  route  from  Chiavenna 
and  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Upper  Engadine,  which  is  also 
readied  from  Coire  by  the  Julier  (7504  ft.)  and  the  Albula  Passes 
(7595  't.)  as  well  as  from  Tirano  in  the  Valtellina  by  the  Bemina 
Pass  (7645  ff.)*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lower  Engadine  is 
iccessible  from  Davos  over  the  FlUela  Pass  (7838  ft.)  and  from 
Mais  at  the  head  of  the  Adige  valley  (or  the  Vintschgau)  by  the 
Ofen  Pass  (7071  ft.),  while  from  Martinsbruck,  the  last  Swiss 
village,  a  carriage  road  leads  up  to  Nauders  (5  m.),  whence  it  is 
27  m.  by  road  down  the  Inn  valley  to  Landeck  on  the  Arlberg 
railway,  or  17}  m.  over  the  Reschen  Scheideck  Pass  (4902  ft.) 
to  Mais  in  the  ^^ntschgau. 

The  Upper  Engadine  consists  of  a  long,  straight,  nearly  level 
trough  of  26  m.,  varying  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
through  which  flows  the  Inn.  On  the  south-east  this  trough  is 
limited  by  the  lofty  glacier-dad  Bemina  group  (culminating  in  the 
Pis  Bernina,  13,304  ft.)  and  the  range  rising  between  the  Inn 
valley  and  that  of  Livigno  to  the  south-east,  while  on  the  north- 
west the  boundary  is  the  extensive  Albula  group  (cxdminating  in 
Piz  Kesdi,  1 1,228  ft.).  The  Lower  Engadine  is  far  more  pictur- 
esque  and  romantic  than  the  Upper  Engadine,  the  Inn  valley 
being  here  much  narrower  and  the  fall  greater.  On  its  north- 
west rises  the  last  bit  of  the  Albula  group  (culminating  in  Pia 
Vadret,  10,584  ft.),  and  on  the  north  the  Silvretta  group  (culmin- 
ating in  Piz  Linard,  11,201  ft.),  while  to  the  east  and  south  are 
the  ranges  on  dther  side  of  the  Ofen  Pass  (culminating  in  Piz 
Sesvenna,  10,568  ft.).  In  the  Upper  Engadine  the  villages  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  but  in  the  Lower  Engadine  many  are 
perched  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river  on  terraces,  and  are  cut 
off  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines. 

The  Upper  Engadine  is  far  better  known  to  foreign  visitors 
than  the  Lower  Engadine,  and  is  consequently  much  richer  and 
more  prosperous.  The  mineral  waters  of  St  Moritz  (q.v.)  were 
known  and  employed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  long  formed  the 
great  attraction  of  the  region.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  Upper  Engadine  came  into  fashion  as  a  great 
"  air-cure,"  and  now  Maloja,  Sils,  Silvaplana,  Campfer  and  St 
Moritz  are  all  well  known;  those  who  desire  to  explore  the  glaciers 
of  the  Bemina  group  mostly  resort  to  Pontresina,  on  the  Flatz- 
bach,  the  stream  descending  from  the  Bemina  Pass.  Yet ,  owing 
to  its  great  devation,  the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Engadine  has  a 
bleak,  northcm  aspect.  Pines  and  larches  alone  flourish,  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  only  in  sunny  spots,  and  there  is  no  tillage. 
The  Alpine  flora  is  very  rich  and  vaped.  But  snow  falls  even  in 
August,  and  the  climate  is  well  described  in  the  proverb,  "  nine 
months  winter,  and  three  months  cold  weather."  The  villages  are 
built  entirely  of  stone  (as  also  in  the  Lower  Engadine),  chiefly  to 
guard  against  destructive  fires  that  were  formerly  frequent  in 
this  narrow,  wind-swept  valley.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitanu 
consists  in  their  hay  meadows  and  pastures.    The  lower  pastures 


support  laige  herds  of  cows,  while  the  higher  are  let  out  (in  both 
parts  of  the  valley)  to  Bergamasque  shepherds,  who  come  thither 
every  summer  with  their  flocks.  In  the  Lower  Engadine 
the  chief  attraction  is  formed  by  the  mineral  springs  at  Schuls 
below  Tarasp,  which  are  much  frequented  during  the  summer. 
The  wild  gorge  of  FinstermUnz  separates  the  last  Swiss  village, 
Martinsbruck,  from  the  first  Tirolese  village,  Pfunds,  the  gwge 
being  passable  only  on  foot,  while  the  carriage  road  makes  a 
great  detour  by  way  of  Nauders,  so  that  the  two  villages  named 
are  13  m.  by  road  from  each  other.  The  earliest  full  description 
of  the  country  by  an  English  traveller  is  that  by  Arcbdeacpn 
W.  Coxe,  in  Trateb  in  Switzerland  (London,  1789). 

The  Upper  Engadine  is  not  mentioned  in  authentic  documents 
till  1x39,  the  bishop  of  Coire  being  then  the  great  lord,  and,  from 
the  13th  century,  having  as  his  bailiffs  the  family  of  Planta,  the 
original  seat  of  which  was  at  Zuz.  The  valley  obtained  its  f  reaiom 
from  both  in  i486  (Planta)  and  in  1526,  when  the  temporal 
powers  of  the  bishop  were  abolished.  In  1367  it  (as  well  as 
the  bishop's  vassals  in  the  Lower  Engadine)  joined  the  newly 
founded  League  of  God's  House  or  GoUeskaushund  (see  Gbisons), 
one  of  the  3  Raetian  Leagues,  which  lasted  till  1799-1801,  when 
the  whole  Engadine  became  part  of  Canton  Raetiaof  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  which,  in  1803,  altered  its  name  to  that  of  Grisons  or 
GraubUnden,  and  then  first  entered  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
In  the  Upper  Engadine  the  "  Referendum  "  existed  as  between 
the  different  villages  composing  a  bailiwick  (Hockgerickl),  The 
history  of  the  Lower  Engadine  is  for  long  quite  different.  Though 
always  comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Coire,  it  formed  from  the  early 
9th  century  onwards  (with  the  Vintschgau)  a  separate  county, 
which  was  gradually  absorbed  in  that  which,  later,  took  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Tirol.  The  limit  between  the  Upper  Engadine 
and  the  Tirolese  Lower  Engadine  was  definitively  fixed  in  1382  at 
the  Punt'  Ou  (the  high  bridge)  just  above  Brail,  and  mentioned 
in  1139  already.  In  1363  Tirol  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Habsburgers,  who  were  troublesome  neighbours  both  to  the 
Upper  Engadine  and  to  the  League  of  God's  House.  Their 
power  was  stemmed  in  1499  at  the  battle  of  the  Calven  gorge 
(above  Mais),  though  it  was  only  in  1652  that  the  Lower  Engadine 
bought  up  the  remaining  rights  of  the  Habsburgers.  But  the 
castle  of  Tarasp  (acquir»i  by  them  in  1464)  was  excepted:  the 
lordship  was  given  by  them  in  1687  to  the  Dietrichstdn  family, 
and  held  by  it  till  1801,  when  Austria  ceded  it  to  France,  which, 
in  1803,  handed  it  over  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  by  which  it 
was  incorporated  in  1809  with  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons.  This 
long  connexion  with  Tirol  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Tarasp  is 
still  mainly  Romanist,  while  the  lonely  Swiss  valley  of  Samnaun 
(above  Martinsbruck)  has  given  up  its  Protestantism  and  its 
Ladin  speech  owing  to  communications  with  Tirol  being  easier 
than  with  Switzerland.  The  bears  in  the  bear  pit  at  Bern  come 
from  the  forests  in  the  lower  Spdl  valley,  above  Zemez,  in  the 
Lower  Engadine,  on  the  way  to  the  Ofen  Pass.  The  upper  Sp6l 
valley  (Livigno)  is  Italian  (see  Valteluna). 

Authorities. — M.  Caviezel,  Das  Oberentadtn,  7th  edition  (Coire. 
1896);  C.  Decurtius,  Ratoromaniscke  Chrestomatkie,  vols,  v.-ix. 
(Erlangen,  1 809-1908),  deals  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Engadine 
from  the  l6th  centunr  to  modern  times;  Mrs  H.  Freshfield,  A 
Summer  Tour  in  Ike  urisons  and  the  Italian  Vaileys  of  the  Bernina 
(London,  1863);  E.  Imhof,  Itinerarxum  des  S.A.C.  fur  die  Atbula- 
grutpe  (Bern,  1893),  and  Itinerartum  des  S.A.C  fur  die  SUuretta- 
una  Qfenpassgruppe  (Mounuins  pi  the  Lower  Engadine)(Bern,  1898) : 
E.  Lechner,  Das  Oherengadin  in  der  Vergangenhett  und  Cetenwart 
(Leipzig.  1900) ;  A.  Lorria  and  E.  A.  Martei.  Le  Moiuf  de  la  Berntna 
(complete  monograph  on  the  Upper  Engadine,  with  full  bibliography) 
(Zurich.  1894);  P.  C.  von  Planta.  Dte  CurrAtischen  Herrschafien 
in  der  Feudalteit  (Bern.  1881):  Z.  and  £.  Palhoppi.  Dizionari 
dels  Idioms  Romauntschs  d'Engiadina  ota  e  bassa,  tfc.  (Samaden. 
1895);  F.  de  B.  Strickland.  The  Engadine,  2nd  edition  (London  and 
Samaden,  1891);  J.  Ulrich,  Ratoromaniscke  Ckrestomatkte^  vol.  ii. 
(Halle.  1882).  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

ENGAGED  COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  form  of  column, 
sometimes  defined  as  semi  or  three-quarter  detached  according 
to  its  projection;  the  term  implies  that  the  column  is  partly 
attached  to  a  pier  or  wall.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Greek  work,  and 
then  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  exists  in  profusion  in  Roman 
architecture.    In  the  temples  it  is  attached  to  the  cella  walls 
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Kpotdng  the  oolamiis  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  the  theattct  and 
amphitheatres,  where  they  subdivided  the  arched  openings:  in 
all  thcM  cases  engaged  odiunns  are  atilised  as  a  decorative 
feature,  and  as  a  rule  the  same  proportions  are  maintained  as  if 
they  had  been  isolated  folnmna.  In  Romanesque  work  the 
classic  proportions  are  no  longer  adhered  to;  tlie  engaged 
cdumn,  attached  to  the  piers,  has  always  a  special  function  to 
perform,  either  to  support  subsidiary  arches,  or,  raised  to  the 
vault,  to  carry  its  transverse  or  diagonal  ribs.  Ihe  same  con- 
structional object  is  followed  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles,  in  which 
they  become  merged  into  the  mouldings.  Being  virtually  always 
ready  made,  so  far  as  their  design  is  concern^  they  were  much 
affected  by  the  Italian  revivalists. 

BKOBL,  BB1I8T  (1821-1896),  German  political  economist  and 
statistician,  was  bom  in  Dresden  on  the  aist  of  March  1821. 
He  studied  at  the  famous  mining  academy  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
aix!  on  completing  his  curriculum  travelled  in  Germany  and 
France.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  commission  in  Saxony  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  between  trade  and  labour.  In  1850  he  was 
directed  by  the  government  to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  the 
German  Industrial  £xhibition  of  Leipzig  (the  first  of  its  kind). 
The  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  was  so  great  that  in  1854 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  government  service,  as  chief  of  the 
newly  instituted  statistical  department.  He  retired,  however, 
from  the  office  in  1858,  He  founded  at  Dresden  the  first  Mortgage 
Insurance  Society  (Hypotheken-Versicherungsgesellschaft),  and 
as  a  result  of  the  success  of  his  work  was  summoiwd  in  x86o  to 
Berlin  as  director  of  the  statistical  department.  In  succession  to 
Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Dieterid  (x79fr-i859).  In  his  new 
office  he  made  himself  a  name  of  world-wide  reputation.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  (khtinur  Regieningsroif  he  retired  in  x88a  and 
lived  baceforward  in  Radebeul  near  Dresden,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  December  1896.  Engel  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
the  subjects  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  but  his  statis- 
tical papers  are  mostly  published  in  the  periodicals  which  he 
himself  esublished,  viz.  Freuss.  Statistik  (in  x86i);  Zeitsekrift 
4es  SiatisHscken  Bureaus,  and  Ztitsckriftdes  StaiisHeken  Bureaus 
des  Kdnigreicks  Sacksen, 

EKGSL,  JOHini  JAKOB  (1741-1803),  German  author,  was 
bom  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  x  xth  of  September  174X. 
He  studied  theology  at  Rostock  and  BUtxow,  and  philosophy  at 
Ldpsig,  what  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Joachimstal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
became  tutor  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  IH.  The  lessons  which  he  gave  his  royal  pupil  in  ethics 
and  politics  were  published  in  1798  under  the  title  FiirstenspUgd, 
and  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  popular 
philosophical  writer.  In  x  787  he  was  adxnitted  a  monbor  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  ytax  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  theatre,  an  office  he  resigned  in  1794.  He 
died  on  the  a8th  of  June  x8oa. 

Besides  numerous  dramas,  some  of  which  had  a  considerable 
success,  Engel  wrote  several  valuable  books  on  aesthetic  sub- 
jects. His  A  nfangsgrUnde  einer  ThecrU  der  Dkkiungsarteu  ( x  783) 
showed  fine  taste  and  acute  critical  faculty  if  it  ladied  imagina- 
tion and  poetic  insight.  The  same  excellences  and  the  same 
defects  were  apparent  in  his  lieen  tu  einer  Mimik  (X785),  written 
in  the  form  of  letters.  His  most  popular  woric  was  I)crPiUZM«^A 
Jar  dU  WeU  (1775),  which  consists  chiefly  of  dialogues  on  men  and 
fflorab,  written  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  day.  His  last  work,  a  romance  entitled  Herr  Lorem  Stark 
(x  795),  achieved  a  great  success,  by  virtue  of  the  marked  individu- 
ality <rf  its  characters  and  its  appeal  to  middle-class  sentiment. 

Engel't  SdmUiche  SekrifUn  were  published  in  ra  volumes  at  Berlin 
in  1801-1806;  a  new  edition  appaucd  at  Frankfort  in  1851.  See 
K.  ScbrSdcr.  Jokann  Jakob  Enid  (Vortrag)  (1897). 

BKOELBBRO,  an  Alpine  village  and  valley  in  central  Switser- 
land,  much  frequented  by  visitors  in  summer  and  to  some  extent 
in  winter.  It  is  X4  m.  by  electric  railway  from  Stansstad,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  past  Stans.    The  village  (3343  ft)  is  in  a 


mountain  basin^  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  (the 
highest  is  the  Titlis,  zo,6a7  f L  in  the  south-east),  so  that  it  is 
often  hot  in  sununcr.  It  communicates  by  the  Surenen  Pass 
(7563  ft.)  with  Wassen,  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  and  by  the 
Joch  Pass  (7a67  fL)  past  the  favourite  sununer  resort  of  the 
Engstlen  Alp  (6034  ft),  with  Meiringen  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
The  village  has  clustered  round  the  great  Benedictine  monastery 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  from  the  legend  that  its  site 
was  fixed  by  angels,  so  that  the  spot  was  named  "  Mons 
Angelorum."  The  monastery  was  founded  about  xxao  and  still 
survives,  though  the  buildings  date  only  from  the  early  x8th 
century.  Its  library  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
X798.  From  X46a  onwards  it  was  under  the  protectorate  of 
Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Uri.  In  X798  the  abbot  lost 
all  his  temporal  powers,  and  his  domains  were  annfifd  to  the 
Obwalden  division  of  Unterwalden,  but  in  1803  were  transferred 
to  the  Nidwalden  division.  However,  in  x8x6,  in  consequence  of 
the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the  Nidwalden  men  to  the  new 
Federal  Pact  of  x8x5,  they  were  punished  by  the  fresh  transfer 
of  the  valley  to  Obwalden,  part  of  which  it  still  forms.  As  the 
pastures  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  Engelberg  valley  have 
for  ages  belonged  to  Uri,  the  aaual  valley  itself  is  politically  iso- 
lated between  Uri  and  Nidwalden.  The  monastery  is  still  directly 
dependent  on  the  ^opt.  In  X900  the  valley  had  X973  inhabitants, 
practically  all  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

BfOBLBBBCHTSDAITBR,  DORTHB  (X634-X7X6),  Norwegian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bergen  on  the  i6th  of  January  1634;  her  father, 
Engelbrecht  J6rgensen,  was  originally  rector  of  the  high  school 
in  that  dty,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  cathedral.  In  x65a  she 
married  Ambrosius  Hardenbech,  a  theological  writer  famous 
for  his  flowery  funeral  sermons,  who  succeeded  her  father  at  the 
cathedral  in  1659.  They  had  five  sons  and  fourdaughters.  Inx678 
her  first  volume  appeared,  Sjadens  aanddigs  Sangoffer  ("  The 
Soul's  Spiritual  Offering  of  Song  ")  published  at  Copenhagen. 
This  volume  of  hymns  and  devotional  pieces,  very  modestly 
brought  out,  had  an  unparalleled  success.  The  fortunate  poetess 
was  invited  to  Denmark,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was 
presented  at  Court.  She  was  also  introduod  to  Thomas  Kingo, 
the  father  of  Danish  poetry,  and  the  two  greeted  one  another  with 
improvised  couplets,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  of  which 
the  poetess's  reply  is  incomparably  tbe  neater.  In  X683  her 
husband  died,  and  before  X698  she  had  buried  all  her  nine  children. 
In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  appeared  her  second  work,  the 
Taareofer  ("  Sacrifice  of  Tears  ")» which  is  a  continuous  religious 
poem  in  four  books.  This  was  combined  with  the  Sangojer,  and 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  of  the  united  works  were  published 
before  her  death,  and  many  after  it  In  1698  she  brought  out  a 
third  volume  of  sacred  verse,  Ei  krisldigjL  VaUtJra  Verdeu  ("  A 
Christian  Farewell  to  the  World  ")» a  very  tameproduction.  She 
died  on  the  X9th  of  February  X7x6.  The  first  verses  of  Dorthe 
Engelbrechtsdatter  are  the  best;  her  Sangoffer  was  dedicated  to 
Jesus,  the  Taareoffer  to  Queen  Chariotte  Amalia;  this  is  signifi- 
cant of  her  changed  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

EMOBLHAROT,  JOHANN  OEORG  VBIT  (X79X-1855),  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Neustadt-on-the-Aisch  on  the  zath  of 
November  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  where  he  after- 
wards taught  in  the  gymnasium  (x8x7),  and  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  (x8ax).  His  two  great  works  were  a 
•Handbuck  der  Kirckengesckickte  in  4  vols.  (X833-X834),  and  a 
Dogmengesckickte  in  a  vds.  (1839).  He  died  at  Erkngen  on  the 
X3th  of  September  X855. 

BNGHIBN,  LOUIS  AmOIHB  HENRI  DB  BOURBON  CONDfc 
Due  d'  (i77a-x8o4),  was  the  only  son  of  Henri  Louis  Joseph, 
prince  of  Cond£,  and  of  Louise  Marie  Th^rdse  Mathilde,  sister  of 
the  duke  of  Orieans  (Philippe  £galit£) ,  and  was  bom  at  Chantilly 
on  the  and  of  August  1773.  He  was  educated  privately  by  the 
abb^  MiUot,  and  recdved  a  military  training  fromthecommodore 
de  Virieux.  He  early  showed  the  warlike  qtirit  of  the  house  of 
Cond6,  and  began  his  military  career  in  1 788.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  "  emigrated  "  with  very  many  of  the 
nobles  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  remained  in 
exile,  seeking  to  raise  forces  for  the  invasion  of  France  and  the 
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restoration  of  the  old  monaichy.  In  1799,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
he  held  a  command  in  the  force  of  imigrSs  Utyled  the  "  French 
royal  army  ")  which  shared  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  unauccesa- 
f ul  invasion  of  France.  He  continued  to  serve  under  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  what  was  known  as  the  Cond£  army,  and 
on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
ardour  in  the  vanguard.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  force  after  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville  (February  x8ox)  he  married  privately  the 
princess  Charlotte,  niece  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  near  the  Rhine.  Early  in  the 
year  1804  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  heard  news 
which  seemed  to  connect  the  young  duke  with  the  Cadoudal- 
Pichegru  conspiracy  then  being  tracked  by  the  French  police. 
The  news  ran  that  the  duke  was  in  company  with  Dumouriea 
und  made  secret  journeys  into  France.  This  was  false;  the 
acquaintance  was  Thum^ry,  a  harmless  old  man,  and  the  duke 
had  no  dndings  with  Cadoudal  or  Pichegru.  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  duke.  French  mounted  gendarmes 
crooed  the  Rhine  secretly,  surrounded  his  house  and  broui^t  him 
to  Strassburg  (zsth  of  March  1804),  and  thence  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  near  Paris.  There  a  commission  of  French  coloneb 
was  hastily  gathered  to  try  him.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  had 
found  out  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  grotmd  of  the 
accusation  was  hastily  changed.  The  duke  was  now  charged 
chiefly  with  bearing  arms  against  France  in  the  late  war,  and  with 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  new  coalition  then  pn^XMed  against 
France.  The  colonels  hastily  and  most  informally  drew  up  the 
act  of  condemnation,  being  indted  thereto  by  orders  from 
Savaxy  iq.v.),  who  had  come  charged  with  instructions.  Savaxy 
intervened  to  prevent  all  diance  of  an  interview  between  the 
condemned  and  Uie  First  Consul;  and  the  duke  was  shot  in  the 
moat  of  the  castle,  near  a  grave  which  had  already  been  prepared. 
With  him  ended  the  house  of  Cond£.  In  x8x6  the  bonea  were 
exhumed  and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  It  is  now  known 
that  Josephine  and  Mme  de  R£muaat  had  begged  Napoleon  for 
mercy  towards  the  duke;  but  nothing  would  bend  his  will.  The 
blame  which  the  apologists  of  the  emperor  have  thrown  on  Talley- 
rand or  Savaxy  is  undeserved.  On  his  way  to  St  Helena  and  at 
Longwood  he  asserted  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  he  would 
do  the  same  again;  he  insoted  a  similar  declaration  in  his  wilL 
See  H.  WelKhinger,  Le  Due  ^Enfjkim  177^1804  (Paris,  1888): 
A.  Nougaret  de  Fayet,  RuktreJus  ktstori^pies  sur  1$  proch  et  la  am" 
dantnaUon  iu  due  drBngkUut  a  vols.  (Paris,  1844} :  Comte  A.  Boulay 
de  la  Meurtbe.  Les  DeruQns  Anuies  du  due  d'BmthieH  1801-1S04 
(Pant,  1886).  For  documents  tee  La  Catastrophe  du  due  d' Entkien 
in  the  edition  of  Mtmoirts  edited  by  M.  F.  Barri^,  also  the  edition 
of  the  duke's  letters,  Ac.,  by  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurtbe  (tome  i., 
Paris,  1904;  tome  U.,  1908).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

BVOHIBIf ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Eainaut,  Belgium,  lying 
south  of  Grammont.  P<^.  (1904)  4541*  ^^  ^  ^^  centre  of 
considerable  laoe,  linen  and  cotton  industries.  There  is  a  fine 
park  outside  the  town  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Arenbexg,  whose 
ancestor,  Charles  de  ligne,  bought  it  from  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  but 
the  ch&teau  in  which  the  duke  of  Arenbexg  of  the  x8th  century 
entertained  Voltaire  no  longer  exists.  Curiously  enou|^  the 
cottage,  a  stoiw  building,  built  by  the  same  duke  for  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  still  stands  in  the  park,  while  the  ducal 
residence  was  burnt  down  by  the  sans<uloUes,  A  fine  pavilion  or 
kiosk,  named  de  I'fitoile,  has  also  survived.  The  great  Cond£ 
was  given,  for  a  victory  gained  near  this  place,  the  right  to  use 
the  style  of  Enghien  among  his  subsidiary  titles. 

ENOINE  (Lat.  ingenium),  a  term  which  in  the  time  of  Chaucer 
had  the  meaning  of "  luitural  talent "  or  "  ability,"  oorxe^wnding 
to  the  Latin  from  which  it  is  derived  (cf .  **  A  man  hath  sapiences 
thre,  Memorie,  engin,  and  intellect  also,"  Second  Nun's  TaU, 
339);  in  this  sense  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  also  denoted  a 
mechanical  tool  or  contrivance,  and  especially  a  weapon  of  war; 
this  use  may  be  compared  with  that  of  ingenium  in  dassical  Latin 
to  mean  a  clever  idea  or  device,  and  in  later  Latin,  as  in  TertuUian, 
for  a  warlike  instrument  or  machine.  In  the  X9th  century  it 
came  to  have,  when  employed  alone,  a  specific  reiference  to  the 
steam-engine  iq.v.),  but  it  is  also  used  of  other  prime  movers  such 
as  the  air-engine,  gas-engine  and  oil-engine  (n .«.). 


BVOUBBRIirO*  a  term  for  the  action  of  the  verb  "  to  en^neer," 
which  in  its  eariy  uses  referred  specially  to  the  operatioos  of  those 
who  conatracted  engines  of  war  and  executed  works  intended  to 
serve  military  purposes.  Such  military  engineers  were  long  the 
only  ones  to  whom  the  title  was  applied.  But  about  the  middle  of 
the  x8th  century  there  began  to  arise  a  new  class  of  engineexs  who 
concerned  thenuelves  with  works  which,  thou]^  they  night  be 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  making  of  roads,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  undertaken  by  military  engineers,  were  neither  exduaivdy 
military  in  purpose  nor  executed  by  soldien,  and  thoae  men  by 
way  of  distinction  came  to  be  known  as  dvil  engineers.  No 
better  definition  of  their  ahns  and  functions  can  be  given  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  charter  (dated  1828)  of  the  Ixisti- 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers  (London),  where  dvil  engineering  is 
described  as  the  "  art  of  directing  the  great  aourcea  of  power  in 
nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  cMf  man,  as  the  means  of 
production  and  of  traffic  in  states,  both  for  extetnal  and  internal 
trade,  as  applied  in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  Mqueducts, 
canab,  river  luivigatlon  and  docks  for  internal  intercouxae  and 
exchange,  and  in  the  construction  of  porta,  haxbouxa,  moks^ 
breakwaters  and  li|^thouaes,  and  in  the  art  of  navigation  by 
artificial  power  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  coBstxpc- 
tion  and  adaptation  of  machinery,  and  in  the  drainage  of  dties 
and  towns."  Wide  as  is  this  enumeration;  the  practice  of  a  dvil 
engineer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  X9th  centuxy  nxi^t  cover  many 
or  even  moat  of  the  subjects  it  rontaJna.  But  gradually  q>edaUza-: 
tionsetin.  Peihaps  the  first  branch  to  be  recognized  as  acpaxmte 
was  mechanical  engineering,  which  b  concerned  widi  steam-^ 
enginfs,  machine  tools,  xn^-work  and  moving  machinery  in 
general,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  miming  engineering,  yAaxk 
deals  with  the  location  and  workixig  of  coal,  ore  and  other 
minerals.  Subsequently  numerous  other  more  or  ka  strictly 
defined  groups  and  subdivisions  came  into  existence,  such  as 
naval  arckilecture  dealing  with  the  design  of  ships,  maritu  engineer^ 
ing  with  the  engines  for  propelling  steamers,  sanitary  engineexixig 
with  water-supply  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  other  refuse,  gas 
engineering  with  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  illttminating 
gas,  and  chemical  engineering  with  the  design  and  erection  of  the 
plant  required  for  the  manufacture  of  such  chemical  products  aa 
alkali,  adds  and  dyes,  and  for  the  working  of  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  processes.  The  last  great  new  branch  is'  deOric^ 
engineering,  which  touches  on  the  older  branches  at  so  many 
points  that  it  has  been  said  that  all  engineers  must  be  dectridans. 

BNOINBBRS,  MILITARY.  From  the  earliest  times  engineers 
have  been  employed  both  in  the  field  of  war  and  <«  field 
defences.  In  modem  times,  however,  the  application  of 
numeroua  sdentific  and  engineering  devicea  to  warfare  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  many  minor  branches  of  military 
engineering,  some  of  them  almost  rivalling  in  importance  thdr 
primary  duty  of  fortification  and  siegecraft,  sudi  as  the  fidd 
tdegraph,  the  balloon  service,  nearly  all  demolitions,  the  building 
of  pontoon  and  other  bridges,  and  the  construction  and  wo^ng 
of  military  roads,  railways,  piers,  &c.  All  these  branches  requir- 
ing spedid  knowledge,  the  modem  tendency  is  to  divide  a  corps 
of  engineers  in  accordance  with  such  requirements.  The  "  fidd 
companies  "  and  "  fortress  companies  "  of  the  R.E.  represent  the 
traditional  tactical  application  of  their  arm  to  works  of  offence 
and  defence  in  field  and  siege  warfare.  The  balloon,  telegraph, 
and  other  branches,  also  organised  on  a  permanent  footing,  re- 
present the  modem  application  of  sdentific  aids  in  warfare.  (See 
FonimcATiON  and  SuoECiAn;  Tactics;  iMrANnv,  &c) 

History. — ^It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  militaxy  and 
dvil  engineers  in  the  earlier  agea  of  modem  histoiy,  for  all 
engineers  acted  as  builders  of  castles  and  ddensiUe  strongholds, 
as  well  as  manufacturers  and  directors  of  engines  of  war  with 
which  to  attack  or  defend  them.  The  annals  of  fortification 
show  professors,  artists,  &c.,  as  well  as  soldiers  and  architects,  as 
designers  and  builden  of  innumerable  systems  of  fortification. 
By  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  there  was  in  England  an 
organised  body  of  skilled  workmen  employed  under  a  "  chief 
engineer."  At  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1347  this  corps  consisted  of 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  tentmakers,   miners,   armourers, 
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ganneis  and  artillerymen.  At  the  siege  of  Harfleiir  in  14x5  the 
chief  engineer  was  designated  Blaster  of  the  King's  Works,  Guns 
and  Ordnance,  and  the  corps  under  him  numbered  500  men, 
including  az  foot-archers.  Headquartezs  of  engineers  existed  at 
the  Tower  of  London  before  1350,  and  a  century  later  developed 
into  the  Office  of  Ordnance  (afterwards  the  Board  of  Ordnance), 
whose  duty  was  to  administer  all  matters  connected  with  fortifica> 
tions,  artillery  and  ordnance  stores. 

Henry  VUL  employed  many  cngineen  (of  whom  Sir  Richard 
Lee  is  the  best  known)  in  constructing  coast  defences  from 
Penance  to  the  Thames  and  thence  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in 
strengthening  the  fortresses  of  Calais  and  Gulnes  in  Frsnce.  He 
also  added  to  the  organization  a  body  of  pioneers  under  trench- 
masters  and  a  master  trenchmaster.  (Charles  II.  increased  the 
peace  establishment  of  engineers  and  formed  a  separate  one  for 
Ireland,  with  a  chief  engineer  who  was  also  surveyor-general  of 
the  King's  Works.  In  both  countries  only  a  small  permanent 
establishment  was  maintained,  a  special  ordnance  train  being 
enrolled  in  war-time  for  eadi  eipedition  and  disbanded  on  its 
termination.  The  commander  of  an  ordnance  train  was  fre- 
quently, but  not  necessarily,  an  engineer;  but  there  was  always  a 
chief  engineer  of  each  train.  At  Blenheim  ( 1704)  Marlborouj^'s 
ordnance  train  was  commanded  by  Holcioft  Blood,  a  distin- 
guished engineer.  But  after  the  rebellion  of  17  x  5  it  was  decided 
to  separate  the  artillery  from  the  engineers,  and  the  royal 
warrant  of  26th  May  17x6  established  two  companies  of  artillery 
as  a  separate  regiment,  and  an  engineer  corps  composed  of  1 
chief  engineer,  3  directors,  6  engineers-in-ordinary,  6  engineers 
extraordinary,  6  sub-engineers  and  6  practitioner  engineers. 

Untfl  the  14th  of  May  1757  officers  of  engineers  frequently  held, 
in  addition  to  their  military  rank  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
commissions  in  foot  regiments;  but  on  and  after  that  date  all 
engineer  officers  were  gazetted  to  army  as  well  as  engineer  rank— 
the  ^ief  engineer  as  colonel  of  foot,  directors  as  lieutenant- 
cokmel,  and  so  forth  down  to  practitioners  as  ensigns.  On  the 
i8th  of  November  1782  engineer  grades,  except  that  of  chief 
engineer,  were  abolished,  and  the  establishment  was  fixed  at 
I  chief  engineer  and  colonel,  6  colonels  commandant,  6  lieutenant- 
colonels,  9  captains,  9  captain  lieutenants  (afterwards  second  cap- 
tains), 22  fint  lieutenants,  and  a  2  second  lieutenants.  Ten  years 
later  a  small  invalid  corps  was  formed.  In  1787  the  designation 
"  Royal  "  was  conferred  upon  the  engineers,  and  its  precedence 
settled  to  be  on  the  right  of  the  army,  with  the  royal  artillery. 

In  z8oa  die  title  of  chief  engineer  was  changed  to  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War  various  augmentations  took  place,  consequent  onthe 
Increasing  uid  widely  extending  duties  thrown  upon  the  officers. 
These,  in  addition  to  ordinary  military  duties,  comprised  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  barrack  and 
ordnance  store  buildings,  and  all  engineering  services  connected 
with  them.  The  cadastral  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  (called 
the  "  Ordnance  Survey  ")  had  been  entrusted  to  the  engineers 
as  far  back  as  1784,  and  absorbed  many  officers  in  its  execution. 

In  X772  the  formation  at  Gibraltar  of  *'  The  Company  of 
Soldier  Artificers,"  officered  by  Royal  Engineers,  was  authorized, 
and  a  second  annpany  was  added  soon  aiterwards.  In  1787  by 
royal  warrant  "  The  Corps  of  Royal  Military  Artificers  "  was 
established  at  home,  consisting  of  six  companies,  with  which  the 
Gibraltar  companies  were  amalgamated.  In  1806  this  corps 
was  doubled,  and  in  181  x  increased  to  32  companies.  In  18x3  its 
title  was  changed  to  "  The  Royal  Saj^iers  and  Miners."  In  1856, 
at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  incorporated  with  "  The 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  by  whom  it  had  always  been  officered. 
At  that  date  the  corps  numbered  about  340  officers  and  4000  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  in  x  troop  and  32  companies. 

Ini  770  the  East  India  Company  reorganized  the  engineer  coxps 
of  the  three  fuesidendes,  composed  of  officers  only.  Native  corps 
oi  sappers  or  pioneers  were  formed  later,  and  officered  principally 
by  engineeiB.  The  officers  of  engiaeers  were  emi^oyed  in  peace- 
time <m  the  public  works  of  the  country,  their  services  when 
required  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities. 
Tbie  Indian  Engineers  have  not  only  distinguished  themselves  in 


the  operations  of  war,  but  have  left  monuments  of  engineering 
skill  in  the  irrigation  wivks,  railways,  surveys,  roads,  bridges, 
public  buildings  and  defences  of  the  country.  When  Indian 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  crown  (x86a)  the  Indian 
Engineers  became  "  Royal,"  so  that  there  How  exists  but  one 
corps,  the  Royal  Engineers.  This  is  composed  of  about  1000 
officers  and  7700  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Of  the  officers  some  220  are  attached  to  units,  about  400 
employed  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  on  engineering  duties 
in  military  conmiands,  on  the  staff,  or  on  special  duty,  and  about 
370  on  the  Indian  establishment.  The  supreme  technical  control 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  exercised  from  the  War  Office.  See 
also  United  Kingdom;  AufY.  . 

The  history  of  the  French  engineers  shows  a  somewhat  similar 
lineofdevdopment  OxiginaUy  selected  officers  of  infantry  were 
^ven  brevets  as  engineers,  and  these  men  performed  military  and 
also  dvil  duties  for  the  king's  service  by  the  aid  of  companies  of 
workmen  enlisted  and  discharged  from  time  to  time.  Vauban 
(9.9.)  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  corps  de  Ctnie  (1690).  Its 
members  were  selected  officers  and  dvilians,  employed  in  all 
branches  of  military  and  luival  services,  and  it  soon  achieved  its 
European  reputation  as  the  first  school  of  fortification  and  siege- 
craft.  It  recdved  a  spedal  uniform  in  x  73  2.  About  1 7  55  it  was 
for  a  time  merged  in  the  artillexy .  In  x  766  the  title  of  Ginie  was 
conferred  upon  the  officers,  and  the  same  name  {troupes  de 
Gimie)  was  ^ven  to  the  previously  existing  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners  in  x8ox. 

In  the  United  States  the  separate  Corps  of  Engineers  (since 
X794  there  had  been  a  (>}rps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers)  was 
organized  in  xSoa,  starting  with  a  small  body  stationed  at  West 
Point,  which  in  1838  and  X846  Was  gradually  increased,  and  in 
x86x  given  three  additional  companies.  In  x866  they  were 
formed  into  a  battalion  and  sUtioned  at  Willets  Point,  N.Y. 
In  X90X  they  woe  reorganized  in  three  battalions,  with  a  total 
strength  of  x  282.  The  U.S.  Engineer  School,  formerly  at  Willets 
Point,  was  transferred  in  X90X  to  Washington.  Until  x866  the 
xnilitary  academy  at  West  Point  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  from  that  time  its  direction  was  thrown 
open;  but  the  highest  branch  at  West  Point  is  still  regarded  as 
that  of  the  engineeis.  The  Corps  of -Engineers  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  highly  important  work  in  the  United  States,  notably  in 
building  forts,  and  improving  rivers  and  harbours  for  navigation. 

See  Ma].-Gcn.  R.  W.  Porter,  Hisl.  ^tke  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
(Chatham,  X889) ;  C.  Lecomte,  Les  Intiniows  mUUaires  de  la  France 
(Paris,  X903);  H.  Frobeniua,  Gesekicme  der  iT.  preuss,  Ingenieur' 
and  Piomeer-Korps  (Berlin,  1906). 

BHOn,  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  near  Li6ge,  Belgium, 
where  in  1832  Dr  P.  C.  Schmerling  found  human  remains  in 
deposits  belonging  to  the  (^uatemaxy  period.  Bones  of  the  cave- 
bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  hyena  were  discovered  in 
association  with  i»arts  of  a  man's  skeleton  and  a  human  skull. 
This,  known  as  "  the  Engis  SkuU,"  gave  rise  to  ipuch  discussion 
among  anthropologists,  since  it  has  characteristics  of  both  high 
and  low  devdopment,  the  forehead,  low  and  luirrow,  indicating 
slight  intelligence,  while  the  abnormally  large  brain  cavity 
contradicts  this  condusion.  Of  it  Huxley  wrote:  "  There  is  no 
mark  of  degradation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It  is  a  fair 
average  human  skull,  which  might  have  bdonged  to  a  philosopher, 
or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  savage." 
Dr  Schmerling  conduded  that  the  human  remains  were  those  of 
man  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the  extinct  mammals. 
As,  however,  fragments  of  coarse  pottery  were  found  in  the  cave 
which  bore  other  evidence  of  having  been  used  by  neolithic  man, 
by  whom  the  cave-floor  and  its  contents  might  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  mixed,  his  arguments  have  not  been  regarded  as 
condusive.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  age  of  the 
EnsB  Skullf  Discoveries  of  a  like  luiture  were  made  by  Dr 
Schmerling  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  caves  of  Engihoul, 
Chokicr  and  others. 

See  P.  C.  Schmerling.  Reeherehes  snr  les  ossementsdiconerts  dams 
Us  cavemes  de  la  proeince  LUu  (1833);  Huxley.  Man's  Place  ta 
Nainret  p.  156;  Lord  Avebury,  PrMti<(*rsc  Times,  p.  317  (1900). 
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of  tbe  ulud  of  (imt  Briuia  thg  Dime  commoiily  ^vcn  to  lb 
grot  iniulu  power  of  wateni  Euiopc.'  In  thii  mtrlcled  Mm 
the  praeot  article  detla  with  England,  the  predominnat  putni 
in  ijie  United  Kiogdom  of  Great  Biit*in  ind  liclaod,  both  i 
contalolng  the  Kit  oC  govenunent  and  la  mpcct  of  uten 
population  and  wemltii. 


England  eitendi  from  llie  mouth  of  the  Tweed  in  j;°  46*  N. 
Liiard  Point  in  49°  ;/  jo*  N.,  io  a  coughly  (liangulai  fonn.  T 
baie  of  the  triangle  imu  from  the  Soulh  Fontand  10  Lud'i  End 
W.  by  S.,  a  diiLaoci  ol  jifi  m.  In  a  iiiai^t  Hue,  but  545 
following  the  larger  cunra  ot  the  coaM.  The  cut  coaU  n 
N.N. W.  Iiom  Uic  South  Foreland  to  Berwick,  adiiluice  of  348 
or,  loUowiog  the  coast,  640  m.    Tbe  wcM  c««it  runi  N.N.E.  f  r 
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Lam)'*  End  <o  the  bead  of  Solway  Firth,  ■  diilanci  of  354  ra,, 
or  following  the  much-indenlednwit,  uisra.  The  total  length 
of  the  coasl-Iine  may  be  put  down  ai  i]sa  m.,'  out  of  which 
51  j  m.  belong  to  the  weilem  piindpility  of  Wales-'  The  most 
euteiiy  point  ii  at  Loweaioft,  1°  46'  E.,  the  moit  watetly  is 
Land'i  End,  [n  s°43'  W.  The  coajti  are  nowhere  wajhed  directly 
by  the  ocean,  eicepl  in  the  erttemc  >ooth-we»t;  the  aouib  coast 
facet  the  En^iih  Channel,  which  Is  bounded  on  the  southern  tide 
by  the  coaai  of  France,  the  (wo  shorei  conveigiDg  from  100  m. 
1  The  leneralaoenioru  capable  of  a  hiieIf  tiutnKiit  for  EnsUnd, 
ScotbnJ.nd  Iteland  ai ■-• — '  — -■--  "- "- 
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li  of  the  Tweed,  the  opposile  iboici 
1  by  Fnnce,  Belgium,  HoUand, 
west  coail  faces  the  Iciih  Sea,  with 


ro  acres  or  JBJ14 


Gcnnuiyand  Dc 

a  width  vtrying  from  45  to  130  m. 
The  (tea  of  Engiaod  and  Wakg 

sq.  m.  (England.  So.Sji  sq,  m.),  and  the  poputalii       

Id  1901  was  ]i,;i7,a4J  (Entbad.  3o,So7.]]i).  The  prindpji] 
lerhiorial  divisiont  ol  England,  ■>  of  Wales,  ScotUud  and 
Ireland,  IR  the  counties,  ol  which  England  ctunpriscs  40. 
Their  boundaijct  lire  not  as  a  rule  determined  by  ihc  physical 
feature*  of  the  Und;  but  localities  are  habitually  defined  by  the 
use  of  their  Dimes.  A  list  of  the  English  counties  (excluding 
Wain)  is  giveo  In  the  table  above.' 

Hiilr- — As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  B4tttral 
regions  into  which  England  is  divided  (Section  II.),  and  for  the 
sake  of  mmpuison  of  altitudes,  use  of  riven  and  similar  details. 
the  salient  geogniphicnl  features  may  be  brie£y  summarized. 
The  short  laad-lronlier  of  England  with  Scotland  (its  length  la 
only  100  m.)  b  in  grest  mesiure  s  physical  boundary,  as  con- 
siderable lengths  ol  it  arc  (aimed  on  the  east  side  by  the  river 
Tweed,  and  on  the  west  by  Keishope  Bum,  Liddel  Water,  and  the 
river  Sark;  while  for  the  rest  il  follows  pretty  closely  the  summit 
oftheChevlatHills,  whose  bluest  point  is  the  Cheviot  (1676  ft.). 
A  narrow  but  well-marked  pass  or  depceision,  known  as  the  Tyne 
Csp.  is  taken  to  separate  the  Cheviot  system  from  the  Pennine 
Chain,  which  Is  properly  to  be  described  as  a  wide  tract  of  hill- 
country,  eitending  through  twv  degrees  of  latitude,  on  an  axis 
from  K.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  The  highest  point  is  Cross  Fell 
(iQjs  ft.).  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  Pennine  system, 
marked  off  (com  It  by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  riven  Eden  icd 
Lune,  lies  the  drculsr  bill-tract  whose  narrow  valleys,  tadialing 
from  its  centre  somewhat  like  wbecl-qxilies,  csnlain  the  beautiful 
lakes  which  give  It  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Lake  District. 
In  this  irsa  is  found  the  highest  land  in  EngUad,  Scafell  Pike 
reaching  3 II oft.  East  of  the  Pennints,  isolated  on  three  sides  by 
lowlands  andantbefourthsidebylheXortbSca.Uethehighmoon 
of  the  Nonh  Siding  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  Cleveland  Hills,  and, 
hire  Woldsof  the  East  Riding.  Neither  of 
great  elevation^  the  moors,  towards  tbeir 
naitfa-weslem  edge,  reaching  an  eitreme  of  1489  ft.  in  Um  Moor. 
The  tableland  called  the  Peak  ol  Derbyshire,  in  the  south  at  the 
Pennine  system,  b  loSS  ft.  in  eilceme  height,  but  south  of  this 
system  an  elevation  of  1000  It.  is  not  found  anywhere  in  En^nd 
save  at  a  few  points  on  the  south  Welsh  border  and  in  Dartmoor, 
In  the  south-west.  Wales,  en  the  other  band,  projecting  into  the 
sea  bctweni  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  on 
the  north,  ud  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south,  b  pTsctlcally 
nintalnous,  and  has  in  Snowdon,  in  the  north-west,  1  higher 
lit  than  any  In  England~-];6o  ft.  But  the  midlands,  the 
and  the  south  of  England,  in  spite  of  an  absence  of  great 
elevation,  contain  ih>  plains  of  such  extent  as  might  make  for 
^  _  lersJly  undulating,  is  further  diversified 
with  hills  arranged  in  groups  or  ranges,  a  common  charsclefistic 
of  which  is  a  bold  face  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Inng  gentle  dope, 
with  narrow  valleys  deeply  penetrating,  on  the  other.  South- 
ward from  the  Pennincs  there  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  midtends, 
le  amslt  elevated  tncl  of  Chsmwood  Forest  (Banlon  Bm,  91s 
.)  in  Leicestershire,  and  Cannock  Chase  (773  ft.)  and  the  Cletit 
Qls  (qiS  ft.),  respectively  north  suid  south  of  the  great  msBu- 
cturing  district  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  Of  the 
estem  counties,  the  southern  half  of  Sbiopshiie,  HeRforddiie 
R  generally  billy.  Among  the  Shmpsfaiic 
aed  the  isolated  Wrekin  (1335  ft.).  Long 
lheCleeHilts(Bmwnaee,iSojft.).  The 
here  ere  for  the  ancient  or  gcognphirsl 
.,  on  TtniiirnM  Dmiiffmt^  iiidicatA  tha 
Indent  county  boundaries  made  for  certmln 
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tdog  rid^  of  the  Black  Moanuin  reaches  ao  extreme  height  of 
S3XO  ft.  on  the  Welsh  border  of  Herefordshire.  The  Malvern  Hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  whidi,  owing  to  their  almost 
isolated  position  among  towlands,  appear  a  far  more  prominent 
feature,  reach  only  1395  ft.  In  western  Monmouthshire,  again 
helonging  to  the  south  Welsh  system,  there  are  such  heights  as 
Sugar  Loaf  (1955  ft.)  and  Coity  (1905  ft.). 

In  the  south  midlands  of  En^nd  there  are  two  main  ranges  of 
hiUs,  with  axes  roughly  paraJleL  The  western  range  is  the 
Cotteswold  Hills  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  counties  adjacent  on 
theeast  running  S.W.  and  N.E.  luhij^t  point  is  GeeveGoud 
(1134  ft.).  The  uplands  of  Northamptonshire  continue  this 
range  north-eastwaid,  decreasing  in  elevation.  The  eastern  range, 
bei^ning  in  Wfltshire,  runs  E.N.E.  as  the  White  Hone  Hills 
(856  ft.  at  the  highest  point),  and  after  the  intenuption  caused  by 
the  gap  or  narrow  valley  by  which  the  river  Thames  penetrates 
the  hills  near  Goring,  continues  N.E.  as  the  Chiltem  Hills  (850 
ft.).  The  East  Anglian  ridge  continues  the  line  E.N.E.,  gndually 
decreasing  in  altitude.  In  the  south-east  of  England,  the  North 
and  South  Downs  are  both  well-defined  nnges,  but  are  character- 
ised by  a  number  of  breaches  throu^  whidi  riven  penetrate,  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Thames  or  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  other  to 
the  English  GianneL  Ldth  Hill  in  the  North  Downs  reaches 
965  ft.,  and  Butser  Hill  in  the  South  Downs  889  ft.;  Blackdown 
and  Hindhead,  two  almost  Isolated  masses  of  hi^  ground  lying 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Downs  towards  their  western 
extremity,  are  respectively  9x8  and  895  ft.  in  hdghL  In  the  north 
of  Hampshire  along  its  boundary  with  Surrey  and  Bei^shire,  in 
the  southern  half  of  Wiltshire  (where  rises  the  upland  of  Salisbury 
Plain),  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  south  of  Somersetshire,  the  hills 
may  be  said  to  run  in  a  series  of  connected  groups.  They  cannot 
be  defined  as  a  single  range,  nor  are  they  named,  as  a  rule, 
according  to  the  groups  into  which  they  fall,  but  the  general  title 
of  the  Western  Downs  is  applied  to  them.  One  point  only  in  all 
these  groups  exceeds  xooo  ft.  in  altitude,  namely,  Inkpen 
Beacon  (xoxx  ft.)  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Berkshire,  but 
heights  shove  900  ft.  are  not  Infrequent.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Somersetshire,  two  ranges,  short  but  well  defined,  lie  rtepectively 
east  and'west  of  a  low  plain  which  sk>pes  to  the  Bristol  Giannd. 
These  are  the  Mendips  (Bfauik  Down,  xo68  ft.)  and  the  Quantocka 
(Will's  Neck,  X46x  ft.).  The  Blackdown  Hills,  in  south-western 
Somersetshire  and  eastern  Devonshire,  reach  X035  ft.  in  Staple 
Hill  In  the  first-named  county.  In  western  Somersetshire  and 
north  Devonshire  the  elevated  mass  of  Exmoor  reaches  1707  ft. 
In  Dunkeiy  Beaa>n;  and  in  south  Devonshire  the  highest  land  in 
southern  Enghmd  is  found  In  the  similar  mass  of  Dartmoor  (High 
WUIhays,  ao39  ft.).  The  westward  prolongation  of  the  great 
south- western  i»omontory  of  England,  occupied  by  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  continues  as  a  rugged  ridge  broken  by  a  succession  of 
depressions,  and  exceeds  a  height  of  800  ft.,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
point  where  it  falls  to  the  ocean  In  the  cliffs  of  Land's  End^ 

Lewiands, — ^Tbe  locaL'ties  of  the  more  extensive  lowlands  of 
England  may  now  be  indicated  in  their  relation  to  the  principal 
hill-systems,  and  in  this  coimexion  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  Important  riven  will  occur.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
b  the  soKcalled  Solway  Plain,  of  no  great  extent,  but  dearly 
defined  between  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Lake  District  and 
the  shore  of  Solway  Firth.  In  Lancashire  a  flat  coastal  strip 
occun  between  the  western  front  of  the  Pennine  Giain  and  the 
Irish  Sea,  and,  widening  southward,  extends  Into  Gieshire  and 
comprises  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Meney  and  the  Dee.  In  the 
preceding  review  of  the  English  hill-systems  it  may  have  been 
observed  that  eastern  England  hardly  entcn  into  consideration. 
The  reason  now  becomes  clear.  From  Yorkshire  to  the  flat 
Indented  sea-coast  north  of  the  Thames  estuary,  east  of  the 
Pennines  and  the  slight  hills  indicated  as  the  Northampton 
uplands,  and  in  part  demarcated  southward  by  the  East  Anglian 
ridge  in  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffplk,  the  land, 
although  divided  between  a  succession  of  river-systems,  varies 
so  littie  in  level  as  to  be  capable  of  consideration  as  a  single 

In,  Its  character,  however,  varies-  in  different  parts.  The 
I  .ns,  the  flat  open  levels  in  the  lower  bashis  of  the  Witham, 


Welland,  Nene  and  Great  Ouse,  only  kept  from  their  former 
nuuihy  conditions  by  an  extensive  system  of  artificial  drainage, 
and  the  similar  levels  round  the  head  of  the  Htmiber  estuary, 
differ  completely  In  appearance  from  the  higher  and  firmer 
parts  of  the  plain.  The  coast-land  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  is  a  low* plain;  and  on  the  south  coast  somewhat 
similar  tracts  are  found  in  Roomey  Manh,  and  about  the  shallow 
inlets  (Portsmouth  Harbour  and  others)  whldi  open  from 
Spithead.  The  vales  of  Kent  and  Sussex  are  rich  undulating 
lowlands  within  the  area  of  the  Weald,  sepanted  by  the  Forest 
Ridges,  and  enclosed  by  the  North  and  South  Downs.  In  the 
souUi-west  there  is  a  fairiy  extensive  lowland  in  south  Devon- 
shire watered  by  the  Exe  In  its  lower  course.  But  the  most 
remarkable  plain  is  that  In  Somersetshire,  enclosed  by  the 
Mendips,  the  Western  Downs,  Blackdown  HlUs  and  the  Quan- 
tocks  and  entered  by  the  Parrett  and  other  streams.  The  mid- 
lands, owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  devation  of  the  land, 
are  capable  of  geographical  consideration  as  a  plain.  But  it  is 
not  a  plain  in  the  sense  of  that  of  East  Anglia.  There  is  no 
quite  levd  tract  of  great  extent,  excepting  perhaps  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  district  watered  by  the  lower  Severn  and  its 
tributary  the  Upper  or  Warwickshire  Avon,  overlooked  by  the 
Cotteswolds  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Malvern  and  other  hills 
on  the  other. 

CoasL—Tht  ooast-line  of  England  is  deeply  indented  by  a 
succession  of  large  Inlets,  particulariy  on  the  east  and  west. 
Thus,  from  north  to  south  there  are,  on  the  east  coast,  the  mouths 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the  Humber  estuary,  the  Wash 
(which  recdves  the  waten  of  the  Witham,  Wdland,  Nene  and 
Great  Ouse),  the  Orwdl-Stour,  Blackwater  and  Thames- 
Medway  estuaries.  On  the  west  there  are  Solway  Firth,  More- 
cambe  Bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  Dee,  Cardigan 
Bay  of  the  Welsh  coast,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Severn 
estuary.  In  this  way  the  land  Is  so  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
water  that  no  part  is  more  than  75  m.  from  the  sea.  Thus 
Buckingham  appean  to  be  the  most  inland  town  In  England, 
bdng  75  m.  from  the  estuaries  of  the  Severn,  Thames  and  Wash; 
Colc»htll,  near  Birmingham,  is  also  almost  exactly  75  m.  from 
the  Mersey,  Severn  and  Wash. 

The  east  and  south  coasts  show  considerable  stretches  of 
uniform  uninflected  coast-line,  and  except  for  the  Fame  Islands 
and  Holy  Island  In  the  exireme  north,  the  flat  Islands  formed 
by  ramifications  of  the  estuaries  on  the  Essex  and  north  Kent 
coasts,  and  the  Isle  of  Wij^t  in  the  south,  they  are  without 
islands.  The  west  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  induding  both 
shores  jof  the  great  south-western  promontory,  is  minutely 
fretted  Into  capes  and  bays,  headlands  and  Inlets  of  every  size, 
and  an  island-group  lies  off  each  of  the  more  prominent  head- 
lands from  Land's  End  northward.  The  formation  of  the  coast 
varies  from  low,  shifting  banks  of  shingle  or  sand  to  majestic 
diffs,  and  Its  character  in  different  localities  has  been  fore- 
shadowed In  the  previous  consideration  of  the  hill-systems  and 
lowlands.  Thus  in  the  north-east  the  coast  Is  genenlly  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  the  foothiUs  of  the  Cheviot  and  Pennine 
systems  approach  It  closely.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast  the 
Cleveland  Hills  and  the  high  moon  are  cut  off  on  the  seaward 
side  in  magnificent  diffs,  which  reach  the  greatest  elevation  of 
sea-diffa  on  the  EngUsh  coast  (666  ft.).  The  Yorkshire  Wolds 
similariy  terminate  seaward  in  the  noble  promontory  of  Flam- 
borough  Head.  From  this  point  as  far  south  as  the  North 
Foreland  of  Kent  the  coast,  like  the  kmd,  is  almost  wholly  low, 
though  there  are  slight  cliffs  at  some  points,  as  along  the  coasts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  which  the  sea  constantly  encroaches. 
Chi  the  south  coast  a  succession  of  diffs  and  low  shores  may  be 
correlated  with  the  main  physical  features  of  the  land.  Thus 
in  succession  there  are  the  famous  white  cliffs  about  Dover, 
terminating  the  North  Downs,  the  low  coast  of  Ronmey  Marsh, 
projecting  seaward  in  Dungeness,  the  cliffs  above  Hastings, 
terminating  an  offshoot  of  the  Forest  Ridges,  the  low  shore 
between  Hastings  and  Eastbourne,  to  which  succeeds  the  lofty 
Beachy  Head,  terminating  the  South  Downs.  A  flat  coast 
follows  as  far  as  Selscy  Bill  and  Spiihead,  but  the  south  coast 
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of  the  Isle  of  Wight  shows  a  succession  of  splendid  cli&.  Tlie 
shallow  inlet  of  Poole  Bay  is  followe4  by  the  eminence  of  St 
Alb&n's  Head,  and  thereafter,  right  round  the  touth-westem 
promontory  of  England,  the  diff-bound  coast,  with  its  bays 
and  inlets  closely  beset  with  hills,  predominates  over  the  low 
shore-line,  exhibits  .a  remarkable  series  of  Afferent  forms,  and 
provides  the  finest  scenery  of  its  kind  in  England.  The  shores 
of  the  Severn  estuary  are  low,  but  the  Welsh  coast,  sharing  the 
general  character  of  the  land,  is  more  or  less  elevated  throu^ut, 
though  none  of  the  higher  mountain-masses  directly  approaches 
the  sea.  Low  shores  correspond  to  the' plains  of  Cheshire, 
Lanauhire  and  the  Solway,  while  the  intervening  coast  is  of 
no  great  elevation,  as  only  the  foothills  of  the  Lake  District 
approach  it  with  a  gradual  slope. 

A  great  extent  of  the  English  coast  is  constantly  undergoing 
visible  alteration,  the  sea  in  some  instances  receding  irom  the 
land,  and  in  others  gaining  upon  it  The  whole  of  Romney 
Marsh,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  formerly  constituted  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  where  vessels  rode  in  deep  water,  carrying  produce  to  ports 
no  longer  in  existence.    Lydd  and  Romney,  though  nutitime 


Rivers. 

Length 
Miles. 

I>rainage 
Area  sq.  m. 

I.  North-east- 
Tweed »     .... 

Tyne 

Wear.       .       .       .       : 
Tees 

a.  East— 

H  umber  system  * 
Witham     .... 
WeUand    .... 

Nene 

Oute  (Great)    . 

Yarc 

Stour  (SufTolk-Esaex) 
Thames*  .... 

3.  South— 

.Stour  (Kent)    . 
Rother      .... 

Arun 

Avon  (Hampshire)  . 

Exe 

Tamar       .... 

4.  Bristol    Channel    (south- 

west)— 
Torridge 

Taw 

Parrett      .... 
Severn  * •          ... 
Usk  • 

5.  North-west— 

(c)  Cheshire-Lancashire — 

Dce» 

Mersey  •  . 

Ribble     .... 
(t)  Solway— 

Eden 

• 

U 

60 

85 

•  • 

80 
70 

160 

60 

60 
ao9 

40 
33 

37 

210 

70 

70 
70 

6S 
70 

1870 
1 130 

45J 
708 

9293 

1077 

2607 

880 

407 

5934 

370 

3" 
370 

'? 

384 
336 

540 
813 

1300 

still  in  name,  retaining  some  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  have  become,  through  changes  in  the  coast-line, 
small  inland  towns;  and  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  Rye, 
Winchelsea,  and  other  places  in  that  district.  Again,  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Kent,  has  practically 
ceased  to  be  an  island.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  sea  separating 
it  from  the  mainland,  through  which  diips  sailed  from  the 
English  Channel  into  the  Thames,  using  it  as  the  shortest  route 
from  the  south  to  London,  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
only  a  flat  lowland  traversed  by  branches  of  the  river  Stour  to 

*  Partly  belonging  to  Scotland. 

*  The  principal  members  of  the  Humber-system  are  the  Ouse  of 
Yorkshire  (lai  m.  Ions  from  the  source  of  the  Swale  or  Ure)  and  the 
Trent  (170  m.).  m.s.  lor  their  numerous  important  tributaries. 

'  Including  tne  Medway  (680  so.  m.)  in  the  drainage  area. 

*  Including  the  Wye  (1609  sq.  m.)  and  the  Lower  Avon  (891  sq.  m.) 
in  the  drainage  area. 

*  These  rivers  have  their  earlier  couraes  to  Wales,  and  flow  at 
first  to  some  pcunt  of  east.  Of  wholly  Welsh  rivers  only  the  Towy 
and  the  Teifi  are  comparable  in  lemrth  and  drainage  area  irith  the 
smaller  rivers  in  the  above  Ibt  (see  walbs). 

*  From  Che  source  of  its  headstream  the  Goyt. 


mark  its  fonner  eiistence.  The  sea  Is  e&aQadiing  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ooast-line  on  the  North  Sea  as  well  as  on  the 
English  ChanneL  Ravenspur,  onoe  an  important  town  of 
Yorkshire,  where  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  landed 
In  1399,  is  now  submerged;  and  Dunwich  and  other  andent 
ports  in  East  Anglic  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  process 
of  destruction,  slow  in  some  places,  b  so  rapid  in  others  that 
it  can  be  traced  even  from  month  to  month — ^the  incessant 
work  of  the  waves  washing  away  the  soft'Strata  at  the  base  of 
the  difls  and  leaving  the  summiu  unsupported.  Many  diffs 
of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliamcs, 
are  suffering  from  this  destructive  action,  and  Instances  also 
occur  on  the  south  coast.  A  royal  commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
was  appointed  to  Inquire  Into  this  question  in  2906  (see  Report, 
1907  sqq.). 

Except  along  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  at  one  point  off  the 
Tweed  and  one  between  Devon  and  Normandy,  the  depth  of 
water  between  England  and  the  nearest  land  nowhere  exceeds 
50  fathoms. 

Rtnrs.—Tht  variations  In  length  of  the  general  slope  of  the 
land  towards  successive  natural  divisions  of  the  coast  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparative  table  of  the  mileage  and  drainage 
areas  of  the  prindpal  En^^ish  rivers.  The  osfleage  does  not 
take  account  of  the  lesser  ^uositles  of  rivers. 

With  the  exception  of  those  In  the  Lake  District  (q.v.)  the 
lakes  of  England  are  few  and  inrignificant.  A  number  of  small 
meres  occur  in  a  defined  area  in  Cheshire.  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

II.  Physical  Geogbapby 

The  object  of  this  section  is  to  give  a  physical  description  of 
England  and  Wales  according  to  natiual  regions,  which  usually 
follow  the  geology  of  the  country  very  dosdy;  although  the 
relationship  of  configuration  and  geology  Is  not  so  simple  or  so 
deady  marked  as  in  Scotland. 

The  land  is  highest  in  the  west  and  nort&,  where  the  rocks  also 
are  <4dest,  most  disturbed,  and  hardest,  and  the  land  surface 
gradually  sinks  towards  the  east  andsouth,wheretherocks  become 
successivdy  less  disturbed,  more  recent,  and  softer.  The  study 
of  the  scenery  of  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  or  the  study  of 
orographical  and  geological  nuips  of  the  country,  allows  a  broad 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  types  of  land-forms  in  the 
west  and  in  the  east.  This  distinction  is  essential,  and  applies  to 
all  the  conditions  of  which  geography  takes  account.  The 
contrasted  districts  are  separated  by  an  intermediate  area,  whidi 
softens  the  transition  between  them,  and  may  be  described 
separatdy. 

The  Western  Division  is  composed  entirdy  of  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  embracing  the  whole  range  from  pre-Cambrian 
up  to  Carboniferous.  The  outcrops  of  these  rocks  succeed  each 
other  in  order  of  age  in  roughly  concentric  bdts,  with  the  Archaean 
mass  of  the  island  of  Anglesey  as  a  centre,  but  the  arrangement  in 
detail  is  much  disturbed  and  often  very  ivegular.  Contemporary 
igneous  outbursts  are  extremely  common  In  some  of  the  andent 
formations,  and  add,  by  thdr  resistance  to  atmospheric  erosion, 
to  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  scenery.  The  hills  and  uplands 
of  andent  rocks  do  not  fecm  regular  ranges,  but  rise  like  islands  in 
four  distinct  groups  from  a  plain  of  New  Red  Sandstone  (Permian 
and  Triassic) ,  which  separates  them  from  each  other  and  from  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Division.  Each  of  the  uplands  is  a 
centra  for  the  dispersai'of  streams;  but  with  only  one  prominent 
exception  (the  Humber)  these  reach  the  sea  without  crossing 
into  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Division,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  sone  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  may  be  defined  on  the  west  by  a  slightly  curved  line 
drawn  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tees  throu|^  Leicester  and 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  thence 
throtigh  Glastonbury  to  Sidmouth.  It  is  built  up  .of  nearly 
uniform  sheets  of  Mesozoic  rock,  the  various  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
lying  above  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Triassic),  and  dipping 
south-esstward  under  the  successive  beds  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of 
Uie  island  appears  to  have  been  covered  unifonnly  with  gently 
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■lipping  brd)  of  Tmlaty  wm 
CrtUMDUi  lima  dipptd.    At 

drptxition  iherc  wu  i  Qwvemenl  or  elevBtioo,  wbich  appeul  to 
luv«  [brown  Iht  whole  mua  of  rodti  into  i  fold  Along  u  oati- 
U1,  which  was  Ranked  lo  north  Uid 
tn  ihcse  bolkwi  ihe  Tertiuy  nclu 
and  rtnuiin  to  form  the  London  and 
(he  Haapthin  Buini  rapMiivd)',  while  on  Ibc  (alidiDal  axis 
the  whole  of  the  Teniary  ajid  Ibe  upper  CrtUteaua  ilnta  have 
been  diuecled  away,  and  a  complei  and  beauliflU  configuration 
baa  been  imprtued  on  the  dlatricl  of  Ihfl  Weald-  The  genenl 
duncter  of  the  tandicape  fa  the  Eaiteni  Diviiion  ii  a  luccauon 
oF  aleep  eacupmentl  formed  hy  the  edgca  of  the  outcn>pputg  beda 
of  buiiei  rack,  and  long  gentle  tlopet  oi  pUios  on  the  dl[>4topa, 
or  on  Ibe  toftec  liytn;  clay  wut  hard  tack,  aheraitiiig  tbraugh- 

The  contrist  between  tlie  lower  groimdi  of  the  WeMem  and 
the  Eutem  Diviiions  Ii  maiked  Id  many  phcei  by  the  geoenl 
covering  of  the  lurface  with  glacial  dlift,  whicb  is  uaually  a  itiff 
clay  composed  on  the  whole  of  Che  delritui  of  the  rocka  upon 
which  It  reitB,  thou|h  containing  fragment!  of  Tocka  which  hftve 
been  tnuported  bom  *  mnsidcnbie  diitince.  Thi(  houldcr 
day  coven  tloton  all  the  low  ground  aortb  of  the  Tbama  Baiin, 
hi  untbem  nirglD  (adtng  a<«ty  icio  washed  Muds  ind  gravels. 

The  hiMoiy  at  the  origin  of  the  lasd-fonsa  af  England,  as  far  ai 
thty  bave  been  deduced  from  geological  studies,  [s  exceedingly 
d^npUcatcd.  The  fact  that  every  known  geological  formation 
(except  the  Miocene)  ii  rcpreiented,  proves  of  [tsell  how  hiog  the 
kistary  ba>  beeo,  uid  how  mullifarioui  the  changes.    Il 


compuMtvdy 

COWteiion  betwcca  r.ngjaiwi#na  ue  anuBHit  py  uu^ion 
e(  the  Slralt  o(  Dover  is  itill  mon  recent  and  probably  oc 
Hjth  the  hniuii  period. 

MMnI  I>auiMi.— The  foorjuw 
tiaingfroa  the  plaio  of  the  Red  Rod 
-^  boindal  by  th*  Solway  Fi 

!!!^-      nDcyt  of  Ibe  Eden  and 


««tfdli«  beyoad  thi  peUlleil  boug 
ladude  Sbnpskirc  aad  Hcnfccd;  mi 
aai  Dtma.  They  are  all  dmihr  il 
InUotm  wUchhavi  been  Imptewi 

•nd  amogeacBt  of  the  rodca;  but  cac 
chaineter.  which  boa  Inuarted  BOOKtl 

•Hty  to  the  icnery;    Tilm  aa  m  '         .  

dnends  for  ha  jnaperity  on  mlnenl  peoducta  and  manufaccuRf 
ralber  than  on  fuming;  and  the  Rapk  of  the  lumen  la  livestock 
nther  than  agncuhluv.  The  peof4e  of  the  mon  rugged  and  remoter 
groupa  of  ibis  divisioa  arv  by  ran  nrvivorB  of  the  early  Cdtic  stock, 
whicli.  bcinB  driven  by  mcaasive  invaders  from  the  open  and  fertile 
country  of  ibe  Eanon  DivUoa.  fauad  nfugcs  in  the  lees  iaviling 
bat  noic  caiUy  Mended  lands  ol  the  west.  Even  wbeie,  as  in  the 
Peimiii*  raion  aad  tbt  Lik*  Diitrin,  the  people  have  been  com- 
pl^y  aiBimllatcd  sritb  ttt  Ttutoiric  stock,  tbey  iMain  a  lyj^ 

PCM.  and  by  neat  I _ , 

iJtkf  IliiMil.— The  Lake  DiBrinoccuinBlbecaanliesDf  Cumber^ 
bod,  Westmorland  and  Nonh  Ltacashin.     It  lonns  a  nMighly 
cinuUr  highland  uea.  the  drajsagc  lines  of  whfeh  ndlaie  outward 
from  tlie  crnm  in  a  •cria  af  asnow  valleys,  Ibe  upper  pans    ' 
«hic)i  cut  dcei^^  Inio  ibe  OMUiitaiiis,  and  the  lower  widcfi  into  I 
surrounding  pbid.    Sheeti  gf  itandrng  water  arv  atill  numeroi 
and  forwwrly  ilmDit  every  valley  contained  a  slnele  kmg  aam 
Uke-baun;  tut  Bmc  of  these  have  been  subdi^ded.  drk'*"* 
filled  up  b^  Mluia! ■"-  --■-—■-■-■--'■-■ 


ioally  u. 


divided  by  a  lateral  deha),  d 


snibablr  Driginilly  one  lake),  and  iiiirlmere,  dcaiaing  north; 
Ullnnier    and    Hawtiwilrr,    dnining    northeast.    There    ue, 

boUows  barred  by  the  gluial  drift  which  cavers  a  gnat  part  of 
the  diilrin.    The  central  and  moal  ]  ' 


IS  of  bauTts  aitd  granile.  all  of  Ordovii 
.     Scalell  aud  SuTca  Pike   (jl6l  ud  il 


"bad 
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and  Hdvcnyn  (]tt>).  *l  the  head  of  UlUwaier.  u« 

etiimated  by  their  ODdcrale  Hifht.  Sedineataty  rocks 
B  age  tarn  «  belt  u  the  nenET  and  iadude  Sklddaw 
^.„  ...,.  iSltc  to  the  aoulh  ■  belt  of  Silarkn  rocks,  thickly 
GiTvtred  with  boulder  clay,  ferma  the  finely  wooded  valleys  of 
Conlstoa  and  Wnodermere.  Round  these  ceatial  masses  of  aarly 
Palaeonic  rocks  Ibue  ia  a  broken  ring  of  CaitnnilerouB  Limestftne. 
ind  several  patchca  o(  Coal  Mcasutea,  while  the  New  Rod  Sand- 
none  aopcaia  as  a  bouadsry  bdl  outside  the  gnatu  part  of  the 
iistrict.  Who*  the  Coal  Meanais  naeh  the  sea  at  mPtibaven, 
bere  aiv  coal^iinea,  and  the  hematite  of  the  CarbonUeroiis  Lim^ 


thinly  peopled ;  ai 


(y»  ft 


remaruble  beauty  of  Its  scenery. 

and  touiists.  il  the  aaosl  nluable 

_    The  very  havy  raiajall  of  the  district,  which  is 

Eaglaod,  has  led  to  the  utilisation  of  Thiilniere  as 

a  reservoir  for  the  mater  suh^  of  Maacbesttr,  over  8a  m.  disunt. 
Panlm  Jlrgte*.— The  Pennine  Regkin.  the  centre  of  whicb 
fomu  the  Bocalled  Pennine  Chain,  occupies  the  country  from  the 
Edea  valley  to  the  North  Sea  In  the  north,  and  from  the  kno' 
Tees,  Yorkshire  Ouse  and  Trent,  neuly  to  the  Irish  Sea,  In  the 
south.  It  faKludes  the  whole  of  Northumberland  and  Duriiam, 
'Si*  "(^  "i^^LXT^^J  MSto*.!-*?™^  "^  Drrbydiice^ 

c  mSeraEL'The 


SI  populatioB,  in  1 


be  lotiked  upoa  as 


or  even  in  the  world.  The  whole  region  ma 
fomwd  by  an  arch  or  aniidiae  of  CanHmifero 
which  runs  neelh  and  aouthi  the  centre  haa  been  won  away  by 
ension,  eo  that  the  Coal  Ueaaurca  have  been  remimd,  and  the 
undalyinf  hiillstone  Grit  and  Carboaifeious  Lfanestone  enposld 
(o  the  infnenoia  which  torn  scenery.  On  both  sides  of  the  arch, 
east  and  west,  the  Coal  Measures  remain  intact,  forming  outcrops 
whKh  disaposar  towards  the  sea  undw  the  nKxe  ncenl  Miala  of 
fermlaa  or  Tiiaiiic  age.  Tbe  northern  part  of  thtweetenitde  of 
lirT-tr-Tr— 11  Vr^-  -» '■y  -  gnatfauH  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
and  Che  ^aip  thni  forriKcI  BvendBad  mve  al^pt  by  the  prtacnce 
of  a  ibeel  of  inlnidve  banll.  Seen  fioiB  the  valley,  this  stralghl 
Line  of  kifly  heighla.  culmiaaling  in  Ccoesfell.  presents  the  nearest 
SApmaefa  in  Englsnd  10  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  range.  In 
the  acfth  the  Penaioe  region  is  joined  to  the  Southern  Ujdanda  of 
Scotland  by  the  Cheviot  HUta,  •  mass  of  gruiite  and  Old  Red  Sand- 
etune;  and  the  naetheen  pen  Is  large^  traversed  by  dykes  of 
conteaporaryvolcaide  or  intrusive  rock.  The  aiost  striking  <tflbesa 
dykca  ia  the  C«t  Wbh  Sin,  whfeb  crosses  the  country  bom  a  short 
itixance  south  of  Durham  almost  to  the  source  of  the  Tees,  ocu 
OoaifelL  Theelevatcdlaiidisditddedbitothncmssscsbydqiree- 
iions,  a4iich  furnish  ready  means  of  connunication  between  cast  and 
•rest.  Tbc  South  Tyne  and  Iithlng  valleys  cut  off  the  Cheviots  on 
the  nenh  from  the  Croesfell  sectkn.  which  is  also  muked  ofl  on  the 
south  by  the  valleyB  of  th*  Aim  and  Ribble  fnm  tbc  Kinder  Scout 
or  Peak  sectkn.  The  nuaenus  streams  of  the  region  cuiy  off 
the  rainfall  down  long  valleys  or  dales  to  the  eaB  and  the  nuth, 
aad  by  shorter  and  steeper  valleys  to  the  west.  The  dales  are 
separated  bom  each  oIbB  by  high  uphinda,  which  (or  the  must 
pan  art  heathery  moorland  or,  >c  bat.  hiUpuIures,  The  agriculture 

imporUnce.    CroBfell  and   the   neighbouring   hills  are  fomed 

name  of  Mountain  Limcnene  from  this  Ita.  Fsnhec  soutVsuch 
summit!  as  High  Seat,  Whsnuide,  Bow  Fdl,  Penyghent  and  many 
othoa,  all  over  looo  ft.  in  height,  are  capped  by  portions  of  the jrits 

and  landslenea,  wfaki  rat  upon  the  linns) Ths  belt  of  Mill- 

■Cone  Grit  south  of  the  Aire,  lying  between  the  great  coal-liekls  of  the 
West  IUdingaBdLaocashIre.1ias  a  lower  elevation,  and  forms  grassy 
oplands  and  dalea;  but  fanbv  south,  the  finest  scenery  of  the  whoM 
rt^iAi  occurs  in  the  Umestones  of  Derfayshbc,  In  which  the  range 
teminatea.  The  rugged  beauty  of  the  Boutb.niaaing  valleya,  and 
eipccUtly  of  Devedue,  ia  enhanced  by  the  ridi  woods  whicti  still 
dache  the  skipea.  There  are  remarkable  features  uidagfouad  aa 
well  aa  on  the  SBrfacc.  the  caverns  and  subtemntan  snsams  of 
Yeekshireand  Dcrbyibire  bdng  amongst  the  dnMst  that  have  y< 

been  eipkired.    Compared  with  thi '  — '  -—■——■-  -— — 

.f-L.!*: Carbcultuooa  n  ' 


ly  all  I 


tiDa  and  aHiiiiicTciueiiuinviKiwiiicn  ir 

lift  of  tbg  vorid  ud  cbn««l  Enilud  (i 

indiutriil  couuiv.    The  uaplc  bduMty  ol  tbt  d 
lima  wu  eliRp-narinE.  aod  the  vjllaBCB  i\ 

with  imponrd  nw  nutfriaU  i^vt  conlioued  to  employ  Che  enenia 
of  tb«  Lohabiufiia  at  (lie  eaal.  Some  quin  mukeC'tovu,  Mien  at 
SkipioB  and  Ktl^iley.  muin,  bill  moat  of  (bem  have  dewkiiKl 
by  manuficIURt  loto  treat  cenlrea  of  papulation,  lylBg»  aa  a  tule, 
at  the  luDclkm  of  tUcily  ptopled  valleyi.  and  aepanled  Inm  ana 
aiuHher  by  the  enptv  uplandt.  Such  an  Leeda,  Biadloid,  Sheffield, 
Huddenfield  and  HaliAi  on  the  peat  and  dentdy  peopled  Wc*t 
Ridini  coal-Md,  which  tie*  on  the  caatcm  alope  M  the  ^noIiKa. 
The  iron  one  of  Ibe  Coal  Meaauiei  have  civen  liR  to  gnat  manu- 
faclun  of  iteel.  Irom  cutlRV  to  machfbsv  and  armour-DLitn. 
Kith  on  the  bamn  cmt  of  Ibe  Pefininti 


of  the  tniidii 


Aihton.Oldlu'in,  Rochdale,  i 

>r]y  conditeat  .eiBkircle  of  giei-  - 
..'.I..  ...j_i.^ 1  ,„S  I, 


]|  the  Lancaihir 
I  ■umundiaE  lb 


of  the  Triune  pbii 

penly  lountled  on  the  underlyinf  coal  and  Inn,  maintai»d  by 
imported  cotton.   The  Lancaahin  coal'field,  and  the  ponioo  of  the 

' ■'—  -■---  between  It  and  the  leapaR  of  Llvereool,  cenCa''  - 

f, — terthanthat  bonKbyanyequalanalD  tbecoun 

of  London  and  iti  nirrouBdian  not  excepted,    la 

iwm  the  coal-Keld  ol  North  StalTocdi 

nail  but  activ*  towna  known  collccti' 

idea*" The Pottniea."  OntheBonh- 


pulalloa  freater  than  t 
e  county  of  London  a, 
jth-weatofthePenniH 


.  and  leavei 


nurei  nt  New 


id  of  Aneleeey,  wblch  li  buili  up  at 

hia  jmpoTiani  ai  a  liok  in  tne  r 
reland,  because  It  ia  Kpintrd  I 
t  nuiidaad  by  a  channel  narrow  enough  la  be  bridEPd,  and 
t  far  out  of  the  ttnithc  line  Jolnini  Landon  and  DuUin. 
linland  of  Walea  rieea  Into  three  maia  hiihlandi,  the  moitc 
9iipa  of  North.  Mid  and  .Sooth  Waha,  connected  logFthei 


mln  I 


and  nuDv,  ftowing  directly  to  the  Briv 
sea;  but  ine  no  1«  numcroua  atreanu 

'  f liTseveni  and" the  VI^The  nusnuln 
he  laraeM  and  MtieB :  iu  Kcncty  retemblt* 

■•-^•'■^'  • M  at  the  jmUpoaitioa  of 

id  Ordovidaa,  often  altered 
"lie  autbunta  aod  hneout 
, JB  (u6o  It.),  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  South  Britain,  and  near  it  half  a  dona  aumiitita  eicnd 

..     _.Lr,.  f._j__  .j_,_   i__i ooth,  thouih  ilightly  lower, 

e.    The  mild  winter  climate 
nigged  hei|[hti 


pmcuti  a  nngutariy  impoatog  outlii 
baa  fringed,  the  coait  with  awjde 

riv  to  Ibe  blgnl  ilatF  quicrin  in  t 
poDi.  Thei*  an  aevenl  lai«:  llu 
uopl^  ttiE  oid  lake  of  VytHY^  rec 
Vymwy  ia  tributary  to  the  Severn;  but'^ii 


being  tlie  largeat, 


lied  anlGciaily 

»].  M  Ri.  diKaot.    The 

nnnh  ol  it  the  Kceaiai 

ward,    ifid  WaUi  it 

ian  rockt,  uaclically 

PcmbrDke  penioiuli,  in  whKh^  En-  ''- 
Haven  lie.  far  out  lowaid.  the  AiEai 
broke  and  Merioneth  haa  been  woi 
Cardqna  Bay.  ill  Hirttce  carved 

PUnlimmon  C14M  fO  ■•  chehlg^"5 , 

hydrographic  cenm  for  the  group,  aa  fmm  itt  eottem  ban  the 
Sevem  and  the  Wye  uke  theTr  riae— the  former  deecriUng  a  wide 
curve  lo  eait  and  Huth,  the  latter  fonning  a  chord  to  the  an  in  iia 
■ouihward  cQune.  Mid  Wales  ia  mainly  a  paatoni  country,  and 
very  thinly  peopled.  A  gnnipof  artificial  Ukca.oneof  Ibemexceeded 
in  una  only  by  Windermere,  haj  Ixen  formed  in  the  valley  of  the 
'  be Wye.foriheiupptyofwatertoBirmlnghahi. 


,  ,-„  ^mtiy  Tountkd  billa,  gnen 
'nwird_mlo  wide  rouncftd  vaTleya. 


Tbigi 


M  Wall,  t 


IPKVSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
3f  the( 


(1907  ft. 


le  wye,  an 


- — ,_-.---,.  which  lie  withia  a  yaat  lynL-^.  .„ 
The  Brecon  Beaconi  ol  Old  Red  Sandatone  or 
Black  Mountain  beara  a  naniber  a 
of  MiUNooe  Grit  and  Caibooifenn 
wiucu  me  inquencly  over  aooo  ft.    Thnugfaout  Hen 
part-of  MonauHithilun,  tbeOldRedSaadatoneaiiikat---.^,  „.,- 
dulaling  plain.  Inverted  by  the  eaqniiiw  windinga  of  the  Wye,  and 
fanning  lome  of  the  lichett  poKun  and  Indl  Iwidt  of  En^nd. 
Thia  plain  fnrmcd  an  eaty  paaaage  fnm  kouifa  ID  north,  and  air —  ''^^ 
time  of  the  Raman*  wat  a  atntegical  tine  of  the  gieateat  in 
a  fact  which  haa  left  itt  tncct  on  the  pr*^"'  H.rtri»«,rinn 
Around  the  weiiem  and  northern  edge 
plain  the  underlying  Siluri 

Archaean  in  placea)  have  be 

of  aiflgular  abniptoeea  and  beauty.  < 
eaat  oi  Herefocd,  and  In  particular  th 
EdM.  ru     ■      '  ■ 

of^uria- 


UUP  lot] 
■-  fjfihc. 


Ihe  Candoc  and  fZardiq 


lit  oC'ShropahiR.  Wuk 
veil  la  north-eau,  it  an  eecarpon 
le  bmad  upbnd  of  Long  Mynd,  nea 
. -.— j._i. 1..   TbeWret 


r>  iaobted  outbutili 


turfacc  on  Ibe  edge  of  the  New  Red  Sai 


tiie  Forefl  of  wytw 
ipteof  a 


B  Llneatone  which  ii 


to  I,  leorod  by  deep  valleya  draiolBf 

80  ay  cintnccting  a  atring  of  mlnlBf 

vi  to  Ibe  buty  porta  of  Kewpon, 

0  la  a  aandy  iiland  by  tbe  eicava- 
lii  tt  for  the  ninct).   Id  the  north 

01  ■oulaDdMipplieithtBecetaarv 
Al  -eat  through  lEon-anehlngi  and 
Ib  itn  1b  the  world  for  copper  and 
III  dneia  of  the  higUamta  dWalea 
ha  e  people  from  Ihote  of  the  real 
of  iiieiyCel(icrace,ttJll  very  largely 

Ilia  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  may 
be  tynclinal  trough  of  Devonian 

rockt,  which  appear  at  plateaiit  on  the  north  and  aouth,  while  the 
nnlre  it  occupied  by  Lower  Carboniletoui  ttcata  al  a  kiwer  kveL 
The  Qonhem  coast,  bordering  the  Brlttol  Channel,  <i  iteep,  wilb 

S'cturetque  difit  and  deep  bayt  or  short  ^tlleyt  runniu  iaia  ihv 
gh  land,  each  occupied  by  a  little  ectiide  Iowa  or  village.  The 
plateau  culminates  in  tbe  barieB  heathy  up1ai>d  of  Exmoor,  which 

form  a  toil  which  producei  rich  patlun  naif  '!>•  K™vu  nlntall 
and  Temarhabiy  rniW  and  equable  lemperati 
caitle-niiing  dulrict. .  Tbe  Devanian  ttnta  < 


^h  kifly  el. 


outh  do  not 


Suence,  like  the  plain  of  Herefott,  verytertile  and  neci 
>r  fruil-mwiog  and  cider-makiag.  The  remarkable 
Bcenery  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  an  due  to  a  n_.-_..  __..,  „ 
Archaean  mck  which  appean  In  the  aouih  of  the  peniniuias  (erminat- 
iDf  in  Utard  Head  and<£urt  Point,  and  lo  huge  matiet  of  gnnite 
and  other  eruptive  rocka  which  form  a  aerici  of  great  botica  and 
dyhei.  The  largest  gnnite  boas  gives  nlief  to  the  wild  upland  of 
I^rttnoor,  culminating  in  High  Willhays  and  Yea  Tor.  The  clay 
reuilting  fium  tbe  weathering  rd  the  f^ctmoor  gnnite  haa  formed 
marihcs  and  peat  bogs,  and  the  desolation  of  the  district  hat  beca 
emphaiiied  by  the  establishment  in  its  midst  of  a  gcvat  convict 
prison,  and  in  its  nonhem  ponion  of  a  range  for  aniilen  pncticc. 
The  Tamar  Howi  from  nonh  10  loutii  on  the  Devoman  plain,  which 
lies  between  Dartmoor  on  the  east  and  the  aimiiar  granitic  tioii  of 
Bodmin  Moor  (where  Brown  Willy  rises  to  luj  It.)  on  the  w«t. 
There  an  sevenl  imilleT  gnnite  boaiei.  of  which  the  mast  of  Land'i 
End  is  the  mast  important.  Moat  of  the  Liiard  peninsula,  Ibe  only 
pan  al  England  alretching  south  of  ]o*  N.,  is  a  mass  of  tcrpcntiae. 

NemllerDevQniantlTala.  Tleliortl-like 


L'SS.'S' 


PHYSICAL  OeOCRAPHYI 


_._  _ Aoclt  becuiK . .V  — .,  „  > > ,, 

Coninh  cluicler  muliu  mi  i  bcriUiE  of  tlut  Umc  wbea  Ifaa  Und 
hv]  kum  ID  moukt  Che  lilc  and  [be  babia  of  Ibi  nun.  Pnjecting 
fulbat  of  nil  Enflud  into  tbe  AcEutic.  it  ii  not  iHciiniiiif  tliit  tbe 
Wert  counny  hu  nppLied  ■  bi|c  prDpunian  of  IhE  gnt  unl 


andntAodcn  in  firi(i«h  faiilDTy. 
■DdTi 


Ovninir-DevoiL  pemnsula  ..  .  _..  ..^ 
gtber  pb«  ii  broken  by  inlioi  of  dn 
cvsywhoc  tudsUe  It.   One  Mich 


cault,  niidi  and  nihrnra. 
Kds  UOflE  tlH  ludwanl  nu 
rack,  tbovih  to  IbE  cut  a-  %.. 

thaCod 


put.    Tbc  siaiii  amcpa  mu] 

faninthevalln'of  thaHoK) 

aoiiUi  ni  Qualure  tbv  lah'beazini  bed 
r^toaeharacteriiticinduitry.  Aepli 

■hrtr  AAd  Wivcwtfer.  fannjng  the  k)liu   

T,  aH  Linrpool  an 

EnvlaAd  avulcT  lank  aa  Reat  centm  of  po 
e^    lU  fl—  — ■ '  ' —  ■      '  ' 


H,  like  Blackpool  aad  SoiRb- 


cocl-Mdi  riae  lAiwgh  the  Red 
an]  Bindioshar  ' —    ""    ' 


ui  NotdDEhani, 

'Soutli  and  cut  of  ibe« 
n  ine  Ltai  clay,    Sevrt  ' 

Black  Coum'ty,"witb 


&ld.  miniatenng  la  tbe 
ham,  COflatituta  tbe  en 
Csal  Mcuarn  appear  n 

(D  Ibc  coal  below,  tbiu  i 
beroad  tbe  actual  ouL 


n  tliTDugh  the  overlvinK  TriaiHi:  Rrati 
linR  the  minliif  and  maDuTactiuiils  ana 
of  the  Coal  MeaKiA.     A  lew  HiiaJl 

..^  ChunikoDd  Fonil,  tf  bere  the  ArdiacarL 

of  jraniU.  create  a  patch  of  hiahlaod  iceiiery 


lEMofthe 


. ^<4?^kia 

le  north  made  h  the  capital  of  Rdhud  Britain  b  aodait  timea, 

■  nay  be  diitbifiilihed  Is  the  Eaitera  DivUion 

anj  an  iharpty  maiked  ufl  ai  theae  ol  the  mt, 

:e  clearly  duracteflted.    The  tint     _^ 

■weeping  along  the  bcrder  oT-the     i~*a^ 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Teea.    Thit  it     "i**" 

re  acHith-raat  by  the  Chalk  couDIry.  occupyinf 

.  of  EnglaDd  Bcept  vIkr  tbe  Tertiary  Bauru 

mpahire  cover  it.  whetv  the  depcnaion  of  the  Fen, 

of  ailhl,  and  wbcn  tbe  lower  rocki  of  the  Weald 

Tliua  the  Chalk  appeara  to  run  Id  lotu 


of  Engtud,  by  BO  n 
but  neveithcHia  qt 
ii  the  Juhh:  B^ 
TViajaic  plain  from 

break  through  it,   Tliua  the  Chalk  appeara  to  njn  Id  foor  divei^ng 
hoferafiMD  tbecentreorpalm  onSalitbuiy  E^in,  other  tcnnat]ona 
lyio^  wedg^Uke  between  them,   Varioua  linea  of  feaualDf  uoite  in 
nvviqg  tCat  the  Heaomc  locka  bf  tbe  oouth  reA  upo^  "  ■"*•'  ^ 
Palaaoaokiracka,wbiditietat  no  very  great  depth  benfat 
of  the  antldianl  axia  mnnnc  bm  the  BrlMol  Channel 
ol  Dovar.    Tht  t' 
Jiaumiy  of  Coal 

■s\:::;:: . 

■enta,  the  iheeu  o(  clay  lotiDiiiE 

_■  fcatDtla  an  lepeated  in  cacli 

ve  leoloflcal  fcRBatlona.  Tbe  rivera  cihibit  a  nmark- 
aoty  cuae  matwa  to  the  geakH^ail  atTvctwe,  and  tbua  contraat 
wilktharlwraoftheWeneraDivi^oB,  There  an  two  m^  daaea 
of  rfveraHirae— thcae  OowlBf  down  die  diHiopca  at  right  aaska 
ID  tbe  itrlke,  and  cultiag  tEnagh  OMOacd  eacarpmcnu  by  deep 
vaUeyai  and  thoae  faOoainf  the  Sae  ol  iltikt  along  a  bed  of  eaiHy 
endtd  rock.  A  third  elaa  of  •lieaoia.  tributary  to  the  aecand. 
loin  down  the  ateep  face  of  the  eaeaipmeata.  By  tbi  midy  of  the 
n  to  their  vaUeya,  and  of  the  nlatkni  of  the 


featmcaiAichlaaltrKtinlaitaaaiplicitv.  The  Thaiaea  ia  the  one 
0eat  livcT  of  the  divliian,  rUng  on  the  Itma^  Belt,  amlBC  tbe 
Chalk  country,  and  SnUibiglli  count  in  tM  Tntiaiy  London  Bawi. 
toward!  which,  in  iti  pmalfait  i««t-t04aR  dinctlon,  it  (bawa  ita 
tilbutaiiea  from  north  and  aouth.  Tbe  other  riven  arc  thorter. 
and  Bow  either  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  eaR,  or  to  the  Eniliih 
Channel  on  the  (oulh.  With  tbe  eiception  of  the  Humbcr,  they 
alt  rlK  and  punue  their  whole  coune  within  the  liraita  of  the  Euten 
Diviiion  ItKlf. 

The  Eaatem  Diviiirm  !■  the  richeat  part  oF  Eneland  agrlcultunlly, 
it  k  the  part  moat  acceiuble  to  trade  with  the  Continent,  and  thai 

'""t  adapted  for  providing  nfugea  to ■■■■--'-    -' 

wlthjponrful  invaders  .Hence 

V  northern  part  of  tl 

- —  conquett  by  the  No 

«a  of  tbe  population,  though  la 

.  hi»»i  ^^  pg,  ideal  thr'  ^-' 

B  diftribmed  ai  to 


Tba  jnaent  populat 

^marioUa  dependence  on  the  ph 

viUagea  oftlwee  diitricti  occur  grouped  together  [n  long  Riingar 

either  in  drift-Sooied  villeyi  in  the  eakai " '-- 

the  expoaun  of  aome  favound  atratun  at 


I  of  deniity  of  popula. 
loc^,    Noithampton, 


s  by  the  edgea  o(  dlffeient 
fnin  Poriland  laland  oo 
aitheCoiIennildHilli. 

ountH   k  anjn  cleaily 


4^4 

moon  tiM  IRII I 


dABce  of  iron  on  hat  crated  tbe  prHpcntv  ii 
ie  plaia  beLow.  The  Liu  pbin  la  ricfa  Eniiiie 
-..„  (~™.  ^Im.u.  ..^ultunl  l*Dd,  intMint 


oniuiBpton,  Bcdfordf 


unded  hiUi  of  oo  enat 
I  o(  tbc  Au  to  Flam- 


d  ibeBMa  el 


n  actUoit  fouodiltraa 


nbk  portiaa  cl 
nud  Ciabrid 


upluid  ol  Saliibiity  PUin, 

I  tba  louth  J^BfU^  iMvc 
maiE  luu  iiortli4uttr*id : 
Ida  of  the  Wcakl.  fonniai  the 
Dutbcm  cdfc  a  Ibe  QUlk 
y  icnta  at  aevenl  ptin  on 
■bofWWit.  FUBbsroqdi 
Hc«l  andtbe  Nndla  u* 
ch  duLk  vcathen  where  jl 
gnt  to  the  lilaad  ht  Hriy 
■wfaete  very  thinly  peofikd, 
tMMilderclav,  and  eo  nffrunn 
.filled  nlleyl.  la  which  Ibl 
■looc  the  hlsh  couk.  Tbe 
I  the  HoMem  dlKikt  of 
[•  of  FliBboniiih  Heul  to 
:  oout  li  lomied^of  boiildcr. 


■  ■ke  of  tbe''¥aS« 
t  ujwlon,-ud  Hun,  though 
fiDn  the  Uiunber  citiu^i 
:  Ivaiiicbelti.  to  dnln  the 


nt  FenUK^.—Thi  costi: 
Middle  ud  Upper  OoUtn 


Sutcm  ^alo  which  oteiida 
■rud  Qk  Wub  Into  EiKi. 
tion  of  the  Tduilc  pliln  Is 
d  Chilk  belt!  In  the  middle, 
the  Ten&iy  plain  of  tbe  London  Baain  in  the 

lully  of  Ihe  bela  of  Qulk  and  of  the 
in  Ihe  Eutem  Plain  ii  bnkEn  by  the 


vafDe  bordcn  ef  lagmu  aBcl  mirid«*,  the  FenUnd  hai  been  re- 
dainied  pertly  by  natunl  procain,  putly  b>  entineerinf  wsria 

etienlIyc«UinindFarc(iituriia.  The  whole  diMricI  la  Sat  and  lav, 
'  tbc  WM  part  wiiblo  IJ  ft.  of  lea-levd:  tbe  aeaiianl  edte  in 
ii  bdov  the  kvd  of  biih  tide,  and  b  piWeeled  by  dykea 
A.  while  itrunbt  aniH  and  (titchea  cany  the  duniah 
land.  The  Bit  h  cDnipoaBcl  fsr  (be  moal  part  <^ 
lew  amnll  clevat»na  ca  ct*vfI.  or  cf  undeiiyjiif 
lormatmia,  nae  above  the  level  of  9S  (t.:  tbcK  me  In  Eonner 
timea  itianda,  and  now  they  form  the  btea  of  t Ik  infrequent  villagra. 
Boaton  and  Kiwr'a  Lynn  are  memofiali  of  the  maritine  importaTice 
of  the  Waah  in  Ibe  dan  of  imall  thin.  Tbe  numeniu  inciFnt 
cburcbet  and  the  cathedrala  of  Ely  and  Peterborough  bear  vitneia 


•Ht  and  peat 


jAND  {PHYSICAL  CEOGRAPUV 

to  the  aharc  taken  by  refipaua  a 
nod  cultivatioa  of  the  land. 

Tki  IfsiM,— 'The  diHecIina  of  the  (nal  ani 

b  the  iDuth-eail  oi  England  huieaultedin  a . 

country,  occupying  tbe  eaA  of  Hampahin^nd  practically  thi 
of  Smitx.  Surrey  and  Kent,  in  ■bich  tach  fcdatkal  i 
producea  lU  own  type  of  aceaery.  and  cierclaea  iti  own 
inBoeocc  on  every  natunt  diatribuliaii.   The  aheet  of  <3iaU 


lait  c}  Dover, 


ry  eMep  elope  inwafda.    The  cut 
the  Kof'i  Back  and  North  Downa 

naontheaouth.inecttheBealnthe 

r South  Foceland  and  Beachy  Head.    The 

Downj  are  alnaoat  vitliout  poEralatka-  wnteilcaa  and  |iaiaiiiHiiil. 
ivith  patrbea  of  beech  wiud-  Thefroalyifli 


be  nmtb.  and  the  South  Dewna  oo 


— .. ly  irnportant  ti .... 

r.  Brighton,  Eaatboume,  Dover,  ChathanL  or  in  the  gap* 
. r ._  _; .^  dialk  riji(,  aaat  GuDdJord, 


Rochcater,  Canterbury,  l«wea 


■eice  (he  Chalk  riaf ,  aa  i 
andArumia    WitEjn  th 


of  the  brving  cbHalc 


on  account  of  the  braciDg 
!ic  weKem  portion,  beyond 
lie  BuabM  Beda  in  the  wi 


, fenile  _ 

illagea.  wUle  the  EaM  AntUan  portion  of  the  bail 

.  B« 1,  ,„d  pivda,  whkh  mU 

it4ro«inB  icjl  In  the  con 
-llie  HaapahiR  Baiin 


and  piiie,  *ku 
coniiMBa/tS 


lay  to  (oti 
tin  Htm 


«lcr,  SalnbviT  ud  Worthiaa  ht  At  i 

Ik  to  iIh  laalli  wpcu*  in  bnkea  rruiw 

ol  PurtiKk,  the  iric  of  Wgbt,  ud  lo  tbt  cut  dTBi 


BuAotI 
opSrlti 


Uthougta  the  wmtcrvjiya , 


tvuaa  WIS  canplrtcd;  bul  Lbey  have  rcovkh]  ■  V 
si  their  oU  impcHuacc  la  comequeiKE  of  Ib(  dcnlop 
tnAo.  FDUoviBf  tbe  RDflun  Toub.  ihc  high  nada 
Diviiiaa  very  Inqimtly  run  along  tlH  sen*  o(  lii 
ntaUi  b«t  a  the  Wnaan  Diviiioa  tlwy  uc,  u  ■ 

viUiyfl  uid  eiQH  dio  nHVlicr  diitricti  cbnuib  the  d 
Hie  nUwmyi  thoiudvct,  rtdHting  from  the  fient  cei 
lieii.  ind  apniUy  from  London,  tn  oidy  in  ■  lev  I 
■Bfcud by amttuntion.    ThePennincChuiihual 

Vile  of  York,  end  a  wett  tout  roote  by  tbg  U 
The  Midbnd  nilwiy.  lunnlDi  Ihrouth  the  high  uid 
belwcca  the  two.  wu  tlie  lut  to  be  cooHracla].  T) 
bridcct  over  uvinble  vmter  affordinfl  CDntinuaua  r 
■croH  Mcul  Strill,  the  Tyiw  oc  Newculle,  Iht  Sc 
Bfi^  «Ad  the  Mutclmter  Ship  Cuut  Iliamoce 
under  •uchchanncli.fnd  ibc  nunwroiu  Thuns  tuon 
lunDcl  benrecn  Uicrpool  ind  BirkBnhnd.  and  dw 
the  kmceK  in  the  Brilub  Iiludi  Ui  m.l,  on  the  louti 
10  South  Wileik  and  [mm  BrUtd  la  Ihe  north  of  E 
jnnenaai.    The  Humbat  enuuy  ii  aeiibcr  btkttH 

"*■"'■"■         ~  nt  dlKribalinn 


nrGeole. 
UttiijrifP. 

■rapOfU.  tn  the  Deifhbnirtiood  o(  London,  tod  on 
vhoe  aanuiicturee  nt  <vriBd  on.  Af  ricuhunL 
Ihhily  peophd;  purely  paKonl  diHiicti  can  hardly  I 
■ay  KttM  poMUtion  at  alL  Then  iie  very  few  dn 
at  a  hitlierWel  than  looo  IL.  and  on  Ihe  ionr  m 
and  tbt  Oolitic  Bnmtonn,  where  Ibey  crop  out  i 
an  extraaiely  thinly  peopled,  and  b  u  a  rule  an  a 
depoeiti  and  the  Tertiary  eandi.  Bin,  on  the  o> 
broad  clay  plaioa  of  all  IdrnalfcHU,  Ihe  CrelaceDni  ■ 
tlwTriaiaic  pUin.  an  peopled  mon  deuely  than  an 

PtIMail  Dninaiu.—ta  the  pulitioli  of  England  i 
ceitallea,  phyiical  fatuM  play  but  a  imall  pan.    Tl 

...  -..--   _ ^  ^  varioua  biiloricat  croupioci 

bounded  by  river..    Thu  tSTi 

— _  jearly  ila  whole  length.  loming 

bovindary  of  four  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Ihr 
Suffolk,  ^oSolh  and  Norfolk,  ComwaU  and  Oevoi 
Vorkafain.  Linciihin  and  Cheibire.  an  aU  lepar 
while  riven  lorn  eooK  part  of  the  bouodarieaof  alnoi 
Still,  it  ia  noteworthy  that  the  Seven  and  Tnnt 
(OBtlnoDW  county  boundarie*.  Wateiiheda  an  i 
boundaiie.  (M  any  dlMancc.  bM.  althoiigh  tlighl 
Ihe  vatenhed  on  all  rides,  YBrialiin  it  very  oe 
with  tbe  baiin  of  the  Ouw.  Tim  boundariet  of  tl 
luodamental  nnila  el  Engllih  political  geography, 
(iihrr  dvere  or  walenhcd>.and  tbey  (nquently  ebow 
to  ibe  Kcike  of  tbe  gcokgial  itnta.  The  hnndrec 
pariahee,  neceaiarily  ibare  tbcdr  boundarica,  and  giv 
are  often  a^grecam  lo  form  Urger  nbdlvinoiM  i 
wider  gimping  arcordinc  lo  natural  charbcteriiiic 
recogiibed  only  in  the  «•<•  of  Waiek  Eut  Anglia.  V 
Midlande  wnindBirmUighani.    Con'il^u'nlJm'ii  c 


ty  cooditiooa  modifying  di' 


m.  Cgoiooi 

]  inaH.  En^nd  li  peeuHarly  ric 
I  due  in  lODie  decree  to  Ibe  eoeri 


ENGLAND 


Late  Dstriet  ihey , . 

point  B<  uc  rhub  the  Oidovlciu  ivtum,  which  it  well  dcvelopni 
opon  tiK  Sfainpihirc  balder  ud  in  tbe  Lake  Dinrict.  Id  the  tma 
two  iicu  we  find  the  SUuriu  »ckh  ilulea  ud  limalonei  with 
fril*  (ud  Bttf-  '■>  "'  I""'  ^  Devon  uc  Ibe  Devoniu  timeitonea, 
EhiB  and  ahileB;  the  cofmpondinfl  Old  Red  Sandstone  type  of  Ihe 

Salem  (marli  ud  flandjtonet)  i»ng  expoied  over  a  larn  part  of 
■frfornihire,  ■tretcUiK  abo  Into  Sbropthire  and  Monmoiith' 
Next  in  order  o(  mecauin  eomea  the  Carboniferoui  tyutm,  with 
ebala  awj  LimHlaaei  In  the  lower  Demben,  irlUt  landitoDea  and 
•hain— the  Millilone  Grit  aetiea— in  the  nuddle  d  the  mlein, 
IoUowkI  by  the  Coal  Measure*— a  freat  series  of  shales  with  fsal. 
sandstones  uid  ironstone  at  the  tofk  This  Important  eyitcra 
occupies  a  bife  area  ia  EnalaBd.  The  llniestanes  and  shale*  art 
well  eiposed  in  Derbyshire,  VorkshiR,  Nssthwqhcrlsnd,  the  Ueadip 
HiOi  send  at  Cliftoa.  The  Miltstone  Gth  seika  Is  piHainut  la 
Unushii*,  DeitiydiiR,  N.  StaSonUA^  YorfcsUie  and  in  the 
Fomt  of  Dean.  The  Oal  Measures  rest  apoa  the  MUtsttn*  Cilt* 
in  most  places,  feiienlly  In  syndiDs]  badns.  On  tha  eastern  sue 
a(  tbt  Pennine  ranje  are  the  coatermiiHUS  coal-Gelds  of  YoHbUic, 
Derbyshire  and  NottiDehanulilre,  and  the  GDal>field  of  Diubsm  and 
Northnmberbindi  on  tSewotCTn  side  are  the  WUtchana,  Bunder, 
5.  Lancaihire  and  N.  StalTotdsbiR  ccat-Seldai  Farther  south  m 
Ihe  S.  SlaffardsUre.  WarwicksUre.  CoalbtsOk  Dak,  Focest  of  Wyn, 
Fomt.of  Dean  ud  Biistd  and  Somenet  coal-fidds;  while  much 
coDcsaled  coal  He*  under  younier  lonnatioiig  in  Ihe  eouth-att  of 
Eniflaibd.  as  bss  been  proved  at  Dover-  A  larf^jpart  of  N.  Dev 
occupied  by  the  Culm  shsles,  Limestona  and  [nts  of  CarbonUi 


a  Lyme  Reels,  thimgh  Bath,  Cheltenham,  near  Lekvter,  and 
■coin  to  Redcar  in  Ynrkshin.  Closely  following  the  woe  line 
the  altenatinff  days  and  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  ■erie*.  Next 
inacdereometheCneuaadsandGaull.  which  lie  at  Ibe  tase  dI  the 
Chalk  escarpraent,  between  that  foimBtion  and  Ibe  Oolites.  The 
Chslk  occupies  all  the  rensinng  portion  of  the  leuth-eait  ol  Engluid, 
Bve  Ihe  Wcalden  am,  and  extends  northwvd  as  far  as  Flamborouih 
in  Yotkshiie,  (arming  tbc  Yorlahiit  WoMs,  Ihe  Linoidniliire  Woldi, 
the  Ctiillem  Kills,  th*  R  and  S.  Downs,  Ihe  Dorsetshire  heifhts  anil 
Silisbury  PUia.  But  in  the  eastern  and  sauthem  cnunlles  the 
Chalk  is  coveted  by  jFountEr  deposits  cfTertlaryaie:  the  Pliocene 
Crags  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Lower  London  Tertiaiic*  (London 
Clay.  Woolwich  and  Readlnf  Beds,  ftc)  of  tbs  London  Basin 
compriunc  parts  of  Emtx,  Hertfordshiic.  MIddlesn  Bucks  and 
Berlu, and  northern  iCent.  A(ain,in  thsHaniishkeitesipaad  Isle 
of  Wight,  Eocene  and  (Migocene  formationa  ital  upon  the  Chalk. 

When  weallempt  to  decipher  thejibysKal  '■=-' '  -'■ 

. —  .1. II i  -jcord  afforded  by  tin  s 


t.  VE  are  checked  at  the  outset  b. 


of  bhn^uhire,  Ac. 


■npbical  palim[H 
in  of  informalLDn 
lition  in  the  older 

wu  occupied  1^ 


[cation  of  inland  lake«  and  lu 


olber  land  lay  lowsrdi  the  north.  Slowly  lb 

oUhe  Cool  Mewni^niVn^  elevation  ^ 
the  close  of  the  coal-foming  period  aiul 

and  Triatiic  periods.  Il  wsislnut  this  lime 
the  Lake  District  mountain  mass,  and  ihe  A 
most  vigorously  uplilted.  while  the  sranii 
and  Devon  wem  perhaps  being  injecied  i 
and  Devoniu  rocks.    Fmm  this  period,  moi 

aaa  parts  of  DevorulurE. 


iSi?KSS 


IV.  ClIUTI 

rssi/vro'Krs. — The  mean  annual  lemQersture 
England  and  Wales  (reduced  to  sea-leve/ris  iboi 
from  something  over  u*  hi  Ihe  Scilly  Iiles  to  sot 
under  48*  at  the  nuuUi  of  the  Tweed    The  mean 


cr the N<Hth Sea.  Then 


3£S,  ^^ 

slodg  the  south  m 

London  to  Carli^  the  moo  temperalure  in  JulO  Is 

inbhflraduallyal  an  average  rale  <ri  I'perfom.   Tbe 

oler  (ban  Ihe  mtie  of  the  country,  but  Ibe  west  coast 

modibed  CDnlinenlal  condiiiani  pre- 

lie  natural  effect  of  the  heatinn  rrfihe 

-     of  the  air  in  winter  by  contact  wiih 

Ibe  land  is  laiRly  masked  In  England  on  account  of  Ihe  strength 
of  Ihe  prevaiuia  aomk.westeriywind  earning  oceuic  ioAuence 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  This  effect  is  well  seen  in  Ihe  my 
in  which  the  wind  likiwing  directly  up  the  Severn  enuaiy  is  directed 
alonp  the  edges  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment  nonh^ailward.  thus  dis- 
placing the  centre  of  eoM  In  winter  to  the  east  coaaC.  and  Ihe  centre 

both  centres  voubJ  occupy,  if  calma  prevailed,  in  a  bell  miming 
from  Birminaham  toBuckmBhain.  Astobowfarlhenarrow  portion 
of  the  North  Sea  modihs  the  InBuence  of  the  European  conlinent, 
there  Kerns  Tcnson  to  believe  that  Ihe  prevailing  winds  blowiiv  up 
Ihe  English  Channd  carry  oceanic  Gonaitions  some  ditUnce  inland. 
along  loose  parts  of  Ihe  continent  nearest  to  England.  The  Mersey 
estuary,  being  partly  sheltered  by  Ireland  and  North  Wales,  does 

OS  the  Bristol  Channel  jand  as  the  wilid  enlerinf  by  it  blows  squarely 
against  the  ik>pe  of  Ihe  Pennine  Chain,  il  does  ml  much  affect  the 
climBte  of  the  midland  plain. 
ICssdi;— The  average  buonetiic  pressure  over  England  k  about 


PLACE-NAMES] 

>9^  ia.,  aad  aonutly 
u  aQ  ■cmqm.  the  meui 


lornvl  wind  ■□  «il  p 
iih-wot  on  the  wnt 


Ea^ad  udWilea  min  t 

tiirtiDf  fndiuUy  until  in  the  tcntn  <<  tb>  cs 
<nai(  It  u  K«tcriy»  without  ■  ■outberiy  component,     ma  nonaal 
■OKHul  nurch  of  pnauun-clunn  pnduca  a  maximu  t 

in  December  and  January,  aod  a  Diiunmin  gradiaa  ; 

but  for  every  B»at1i  in  tne  year  the  Dcan  naaient  I  i 

from  aoutherly  and  wwteriy  ouartef^    la  April  the  i 

■o  lUght  thic  aay  teDpocaiy  fall  of  pmaure  to  the  loulh  i 

or  any  temporary  riie  of  pRBure  to  the  aorth,  which  a  t 

ja  other  noathimreeiy  to  reduce  the  vefority  of  the  KK  r 

wind,  !■  euffickat  in  that  moatli  to  reverie  the  rndieot  i  t 

aa  eait  wind  over  the  whole  counlry.    The  Uabilltv  to  i  i 

urine  li  one  (tf  tlie  nuM  marked  tealuna  of  thcXiul 

tlxcBectbeincnatunllymontellontbeeaMtgut.    T1 / 

component  in  UH  wind  ii  ua  rale  aoet  nwlBd  intbewintarmonltii, 

of  a  town  iiceivH  the  wind  a>  It  blow*  in  fmh  (mm  the  country  it 
iqueotly  the  wevt  end  of  an  Enfliih  town  ii 

lie  lewientlal  quarter,  while  ■mole'ivodiidflf 

uaUy  relmted  to  the  eait  end. 

kccDuDt  Of  the  |ieat  frequency  of  cydbnlc  dltlurb- 


^ jr  the  Waih!  i. „  _ 

Enriand  from  the  acighbourhosd  ol  Monxunbe  Bay  to 
urKl.  .!«.  .t.  t«r|„  ritquenily  foUowed  by  the  o- 

idLvidual  cyclona  may  arvl  do  en 
LB  all  ElinECioni,  Chough  very  lajeJy  indeed  from  eaet  I 

Xain/nU.— The  lainfill  of  Eniland,  iulag  lartely  due  te  piivn[ 
cy^DH,  an  hardly  be  ^pected  to  ihow  a  vtty  d«e  relation  to  the 
phyijca]  fcaturca  of  the  country,  _yet  looked  at  in  a  feneral  way 
the  relation  between  prevailinf  windi  and  oio^|Uile  atruetun  Ja 

ttch  ofOfrapUc  poup  formlaf  a  centre  ot  heavy 

r*. i^^  placea  in  the  Western  Diviilon  where 

while  in  Walen  the  Carnwali-Devoa 

ind  the  eoulbem  part  of  the  Pcnniae 
!di  40  ia.,  and  la  Wilei  ud  the  Lake 


T,  and  in  the  low  rr 


the  other  bend,  an  ennui 
_ ...  Jr  low  CToand  about  the  n 

, ind  the  Watli  the  mean  annual 

in.     Intbe  Weitem  DiviunandalonEtbeei 
"     '     il  or  May,  white  in  the  Ei 
The  wetteet  month  lor  mi 


ii  ouariy  April  or  May,  white ln*thB  Eutem  Divblon  it  ii 
ti—t.     Ti.  —._ .1.  r „  parMof  Entlaad 

it  In  EaM  Awlia, 

whtiv.  on  arcDunt  of  the  f [cquency  ti  ■uitimer  thunderatonna.  July 
ii  ibe  month  in  which  nw«  nin  falli,  alihaiigli  October  ti  not  far 
behind.  In  the  WeUetn  Dividon  tbcie  i>  a  lindency  for  the  innor' 
muimuni  of  lainfill  to  occur  later  than  October.  It  may  be  Mate 
ttiKTally  that  the  Wctlem  Diviiian  i>  mild  and  wet  In  winle 
and  cool  and  tea  wet  in  lummeri  white  the  Eutem  Diviiio 
iecoldanddry  in  winter  and  iprinf,  and  hot  aod  teHdiy  In  lumnH 
■  nd  autumn-  The  aoulh  coett  occupiee  an  Intemediale  poaitic] 
betceen  the  two  a>  re^ardi  etimale,  Arienlion  hu  been  called  I 
the  fact  that  the  bare  ncln  and  (imp  tndicnte  which  arc  commo 
In  Ibe  Wenem  Divinon  allow  of  the  heavy  rainfall  nioningofr  tli 
Hirface  rapidly,  while  the  Sat  and  often  clayey  lande  of  the  Eutct 
Diviiion  retam  the  scantier  rainfall  In  the  sal  for  a  kniger  (inn 
■o  thai  for  acriculturat  purposes  the  effect  of  the  rainfall  i>  not  vii 
dininiiUr  throuihout  the  country, 
^■■nliu.— The  diilributiaa  of  wnhine  i>  not  yet  fully  invest 

fated,  but  it  appears  l"-'  ■' ■ — '-  -"^ 

ccast,  when  afone  the 


>e  tbe  total  number  of  hi 

ioclodii^  the  Pennine  R^poa  and  the  who]' 
than  ijoohounof  ■uiuhine.anria  poniGnol 
cloudy.    Allhough  ■''"'" "*"""  "   "    " 


"r^  tK"'™ 


orthW 


lor  Enrland  as  a  whole,  which  may  Be  compared  with  j6oo  hour 
lor  Italy.  arKi  probably  about  raoo  hourm  for  Narwsy. 

For  the  purixne  of  foierailing  the  weather,  tbe  meleonilaEical 
oAwedivides  England  intoiix  districts,  which  aie  known  aa  England 


c^mipt  in  llielr  modem  form,  bo  Lba 
namet  can  often  be  discovered  only 
tbe  modern  form  witb  such  andeol  1 
cbanen,  andeot  hislories,  aod  oihei 


real  elymokisy  of 

careful  coraparitoa  of 
I  as  lie  to  be  fouod  in 
ydocumeon.  By  Ibe 
aid  01  these  acertain  amauot  ol  work  has  been  done  in  Ihe  subject, 
but  it  It  MiJ]  Urgety  as  unworked  field.  The  tnott  uliilaciory 
mtlbod  ol  cbaracleiiiiDg  English  place-aomencUtiue  i>  to  deal 
with  it  historically  aod  chronologically,  showing  Ihe  influence  of 
Ihe  (ucoaaive  nallons  who  have  borne  swiy  in  Ihli  island.  The 
Celtic  isflueon  is  to  be  found  tcaltcitd  evenly  up  and  down  the 
couatty  w  far  as  nimet  of  riven  and  mountains  are  concrmrd; 
in  namet  of  (owns  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  w«i.  Roman 
iaflucnce  ii  ilighl  but  evenly  diiliibuled.  English  iolluence 
It  (U-pervading,  though  in  tbe  uortfaeni  and  Donb-midkod 
couBtiet  (hit  influence  bas  been  encroacbed  upon  by  Sundi- 
navian  influence.  Noitnaa  influence  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  dtttiict. 


O  Uncofn   (Lurdant). 

M  a.1,  Wroxetet  IVin- 

»  Claim),  Cirencester 

SloB.  Reculver.  Rich- 
I  Wight.  Dorchester 
(£  ister  (firangdaHn). 

TI  owing  rivers.'-Eden, 

Di  Ihume.  Eae,  Severn. 

Ti  'Gf*'"  "^  **f  <*"»¥' 

P»i  .  .  adudlllg  iFeWi  ones, 

we  may  wiib  tonie  certainly  identify  Canterbury  (CninO.  Caerfcon- 
on-^sk.  Leicester  U«nM},  FOnielwood.  Carliile,  Colchester,  Gnni- 
chester  ICrantt},  London.  Worcester  ICmirani-mi,  Doncsster 
iDaum),  Wroxcter  iGymcam).  Chester  {^n— thii  is  Rominl, 
LichfiddfLscilcntt)  aid  Gloucester  (G1»0.  Ochcn  less  certain  are 
freston-OB-Humber  and  Manchester  lUavipiU). 

in  modem  placfrnames  the  suffix  dan  of  tengoes  back  to  the  Celdc 

dim,  a  bill,  t-g.  Bredon,  Everdon,  but  the  suffix  was  Hill  a  living  one 

■'"'"loiina.  0(ilver-naniesthevastnujoTilyareCeliic(poiaihle 

wu  will  be  named  later),  and  the  same  Ei  true  of  mountains 

Tbe  foreats  of  Wyr^  EInet  and  Sel  (wood),  and  Ibe  dis- 

.J  .1- o_i probably  Celtic. 


Cheilerford,  Cheilerl 
^Unci 


tricts  of'theWreUn  ai 

JtesHH.— We  do  not „. 

with  the  exception  cf  a  few  tuch  as  Cketler,  CbeMer-te-STreet  (L. 
itrata  ilia],  a  road)  and  Caistor,  but  Reman  influence  it  to  be  found 
in  many  names  compounded  of  Cellk:  and  Roman  ekmenls.  Tbe 
chief  of  these  Is  Ihe  element  dktikr^-<l,  (oifnai,  a  fort),  r^.  Eb- 
chester,  Silchettcr,  Crantchester.  Porcbester  is  entirely  Latin,  but 
nuy  Bol  b*v«  been  famed  tDI  Saxon  times.  Tbe  form  csibr  is 
found  in  tbe  north  and  east,  under  Scandinavian  influence,  tJ, 
Tadeaacer.  Lancaateri  and  in  (he  south-west  and  in  the  midtandi 
we  have  a  group  ef  town*  with  the  form  ceiliri — Bjcester,  CloucesteTi 
Oreocesler,  Worcialer,  Alcesler,  Lricester,  Towcester.    Exeter, 

.n..~..      _    ~       «...     n_        u.    ' ""^^^^jJii ^^^_ 

_  ^*lol 

_.  Celtic  Linium  end  the  Utin  colvnut. 
S»«.— The  chief  luffiiet  of  Saion  ori^n  to  be  found  in  Enflish 

eotW^™il? -tar™**,  -bury  lO.E.  »"•*,  fortified  town).  «j. 
Durgh,  Bamboroufh,Ayteibury.  Bury:  -bimmt.  -heme. -Inir»  {aE. 
hinu.  -a.  a  stream),  t.i.  Ashbourne,  Sherbome.  Sockbum;  -tridw, 
>.(.  Weyhridie,  Bridget  -cliMnK  (.(.  Pucklnhurdi;  -da.  -dun 
(O.E.  ifna.  *  valley).  *.e.  Gaddesden.  Rottingdean;  -dimn,  -dan. 
■Isa  (O.E.  dSm  \Ci:llic\.  a  hilli.e.f.  Huntingdon.  Seckington.  Edinglon ; 
-<y.  -H,  -y  (O.E.  It.  an  ialand),  t.i.  Thorneyi  Mertea,  Ely:  -Jlrcl 
[dE.  JIdX.  an  estuary)  t.f  Benfleel:  -JitU.  i.f.  LichfieU;  -/grd, 
r.f.  Bradford:  -tsiw  (O.E.  Mia,  a  home,  and  hsim,  an  enclssure): 
these  art  not  diatinffuished  In  modem  English,  a.f.  Boihani,  Ham; 
•kail  (O.E.  tHU,  a  comer).  s.(.  Riccall.  Tellenhalli  -hsd.  (.(. 
Gateshead;  -liiU,«.g.  Tiekhlll;  -twH  (O.E.  kyrtt.  cc«e,  wood),  (.f. 
Deerhurstt'W  (pstronymic  sulfii,  plural  form  in  O.E-).  e.g.  Basing, 
Reading;  -fnil.  Jiy,  -/»  (O.E.  Uui.  meadow),  e.t.  Leigh,  Stone- 
Irigh.  Whalley:  -faJt  (O.E.  Ud,  path,  course),  eg.  Cricklade:  -Uni. 
I*.  Crowland:  J«»  jO.E.  hta.  encloturel.  i.g.  Porlock;  -MinUrr 

e.g.  Exmoutbi  -^erl  (O.E.  f«ri.  nitrkel-town,' a  word 'of  Latin 
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LArlU  [POPULATIOH 

1b  ■  gcoenl  report.    In  the  lu 

tteiltd  ■■  one.  ud  lUi  In _   

toUowini  ubh  giva  Iht  total  nuinbai  of  ibe  popuktion  ol 
£ii(lud  and  Wik*  at  each  cauio,  together  with  the  abaolalc 
Incieaae,  and  ponth  per  cent,  during  each  rturwiiiial  period!— 


,  VL    PomLATIOH 

Until  the  beginning  oT  the  19th  ctntuty  there  erlited  no  other 
knowfcdge  of  the  actual  area  and  population  of  the  country 

be  little  doubl  that  the  populalion  al  England  and  Walei 
increased  very  ilonly  lot  ceniuriei,  oding  Ursctr  to  nnl  ol 
intercominunication,  which  led  to  laminea,  mote  ot  lot  MVrte — 
it  being  1  common  occurrence  tlial.  while  one  county,  with  a 
good  harveti,  was  enjoying  abundance,  the  people  of  the  ad- 
joining one  were  ninring.  The  inlerpielalion  of  certain  Sgura 
given  in  the  Domeaday  Survey  (which  do  not  cover  certain  pans 
of  modem  England  Dor  take  account  of  the  ecdeaiaitical  popula- 
lion)  i>  a  matter  of  widely  divergent  opinion;  but  a  total 
population  of  one  million  and  a  half  haa  been  accfpled  by  many 
(or  the  clcxeof  Ihe  11th  ctntuiy.  In  ijj;  the  levying  of  a  poU- 
tai  provide!  partial  hgurca  from  which  a  total  of  two  to  two- 
and-a-half  milliona  has  been  deduced,  but  again  divergent 
viewf  have  been  eiprcaied  aa  to  huw  far  the  number  was  still 
iSecled  by  the  Black  Death  of  iMg-iM9.  Il  ia  calculated, 
on  the  basis  of  registers  of  births  and  deaths,  that  the  populatioo 
of  England  and  WaleiDumbered  ;^; 5,000  in  1700,  and  6,467,000 
in  1750.  From  the  later  part  of  the  iSlb  century  a  Mtonget 
tendency  to  increase  set  in,  ud  at  the  taking  of  the  fini  cermu, 
in  iBoi,  it  wai  ascertained  that  the  popuUlion  numbered 
SA»i5ld,  being—If  the  fontier  eMimatct  wen  approiimatiely 
coirecl— an  increase  of  vet;  neatly  1)  tnHliana  in  little  over 
fifty  yeart.  This  tatc  of  increaM  waa  ikoi  only  continued,  but 
cane  to  be  greatly  eiceeded. 

Since  (he  Gral  censui  of  itoi,  regular  ennmeratlona  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Walei  have  been  taken  evoy  ten  yeui. 
The  multi  o(  theae  enumerationa  are  published  in  Mpanle 
volume*  for  each  county.  In  a  volume  of  luaunai;  tablet,  tai 


a  rate  of  tnoeaae  equivalent  to  that  which 
m  iggi  and  1901,  the  eatimated  population  iu* 
90s,  and  36,169,150  in  igio. 
A  diaDed  aiap  of  the  dlitrtliutioa  ol  population  In 


L,    tboUjdl    DL,  —    ,— ,-- 

Hud  LDAdoo.  Id  Middleaex,  Surrey, 
.  A  gnat  propoTtieD  of  thu  populal 
iu  workiiig  menben  do  p« 


iDhical 
Kent. 


laniral  wealth,  a 


lufaciuring  et 

geofraphkal  pc 

the  other,  aiid  (be  populous  district  of  the  *'  home  ec 
owca  id  eaiifeRce  Id  tliat  importance;  wbacaa  other  popubam 
dinrlcti  have  genefally  grown  up  at  the  point  wK&t  aome  aouree  ot 

al  or  iron,  lay  to  hand.     The  gi«t  poputoaa 

ith  Laoadiin  and  the  Wnt  lOliiig  of  Yirt- 

iihjrr,  is  Dot  in  t^ty  a  unit.    The  whole  of  tbc 
if  (.iiKuhlrehai  aimed  tbe  appearance  al  one 

.  .._ _.  the  bills  of  the  Feoolne  Cluin  cheponula- 

3n  cnwtjs  the  villeyt  oo  diher  danh  and  l^vea  Id  the  higb-^iiis 
centre  Muse  of  thelaiieit  tneii  of  pfactlcaDy  uoinhabiitd  CDuniiy  in 
England-  Moreover,  Ihe  indiulrlca  in  diflereoi  ports  of  Ihia  arra 
(for  il  is  (Dictly  an  induttrial  aica)  diller  compteiriy,  ai  win  b* 
obHTVed  liter,  ikaugh  coal-mining  k  conimoa  to  all.  The  oiher 
meat  eileniive  cenlres  ol  denic  population  are  Ihe  coal-DUDing  or 
manofaciuring  diitncls  of  Nonhumbtrland  and  Duifiam,  ol  the 
midlandi  (parti  of  U'lrwicluhire.  Worcetlenhiie  and  Lcicntinhn). 


1«T»K  per  cent.       1 

M- 

1S7I-I«9I. 

iB9t-i9oi. 

Middle«..        .        . 

|soJ 

II 

1»78 

1 

I6.4« 
■S-9S 

1 

Gtamortanihire  (S.  Wales)    . 

SSS ; 

yS^^(W.  Ridir^ 

Lancashire        .       . 
Hertlonlihirt    .       . 

*Aa  In  BartholonKw'i  fwHy  AUai  «f  Exf/awi  and  Walti 
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thesr  resources  during  the  19th  centuir.  Thus  the  preceding  counties  * 
showed  an  increase,  under  normal  conditions,  exceeding  10%  during 
the  ten  years  1891-1901,  the  percentage  oi  increase  in  1871-1891 
being  given  for  comparison. 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  of  the  home  counties  occur  in  the 
first  four  in  the  above  list.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connexion, 
that  the  increase  of  population  diminished  steadily,  in  the  three 
decades  under  notice,  within  the  area  covered  by  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  which  is  only  the  <!entral  part  of  urban  London 
(compare  the  population  table  of  the  grekt  urban  districts,  below). 
This  was  17-44%  in  >87i-i88i,  10-39  in  1881-1891,  and  7*3  in  1891- 
1901.  This  illustrates  the  constant  tendency  for  the  residential  dis- 
tricts of  a  dtv  to  radiate  away  from  its  centre,  which  appears,  though 
in  a  iDodiSea  degree,  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  English  cities. 

During  the  period  1891-1901  five  English  and  five  Welsh  counties 
showed  a  decrease  per  cent  in  the  population.  The  English  counties 
were. — 


Decrease  or  Iocrease(+}. 

DecredMe. 
1891-1901. 

1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

Huntingdonshire    .     .     . 

RutUnd 

Westmorland    .... 

Oxfordshire 

Herefordshire    .... 

8-a9 

1-55 
125 

+  1*27 

3-26 

5-5" 
+3-64 

4*02 

70* 

5-59 
a-73 

1*70 

1-62 

The  Welsh  counties  were  Montgomerjrshire,  Cardiganshire,  Flint- 
share,  Merionethshire  and  Brecknockshire,  the  first-named  showing 

..^ ^  the   highest   decrease,  5-08%,  in    ^891-1901.     These 

vnamaam  eounties  are  principally  agricultural,  and  it  is  in  agricul- 
tural districts  elsewhere  that  the  increase  of  popubtion  is 
slightest.  But  in  1871-1881  a  decrease  was  found  in  the 
of  fifteen  counties  in  all,  and  in  1881-1801  in  the  case 
of  thirteen,  whereas  in  1891-1901,  although  Radnorshire,  lirhich 
returned  a  decrease  previously,  now<retumed  an  abnormal  increase 
owing  to  the  temporary  employment  of  workmen  on  the  construction 
of  toe  Birmingham  waterworks,  the  number  fell  to  io,  and  the 
average  percentage  also  fell.  This  suggested  some  tendency  to 
return  to  a  state  01  equilibrium  as  between  urban  and  rural  districts. 
This  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the  movement  of  population  in  the 
districts  classed  as  purely  rural  in  1901.  In  th«e  there  was  an 
increase  per  cent  of  14*2  in  i8ii-i8ai,  whkh  fell  c^  to  2-8  in  1841- 
l8$i.  A  decrease  then  set  in  and  grew  from  o-a  in  1851-1861  to 
o-«7  in  1881-1891,  but  in  1891-1901  an  increase,  i'95,  was  once 
moie  recorded.  But  the  drain  on  the  rural  population  continued 
heavy,  for  in  the  aame  purely  rural  area,  which  had  a  population  in 
1901  of  x.330j3i9,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  150437, 
but  the  actual  increaie  of  population  was  only  25492,  leaving  a  hea^ 
loss  (9*6%)  to  be  accounted  for  by  migration,  the  term  used  in  this 
connexion  in  the  general  report  of  the  Census  to  include  movement 
of  populati(Hi  to  any  new  locality,  home  or  foreign. 

Hpusint. — ^The  total  area  of  England  and  Wain  covered  by  urban 
districts  u  term  which  coincides  i>retty  nearly  with  that  01  towns, 
which  bean  no  technical  meaning  in  England)  was  3.848,987  acres, 
and  contained  a  population  of  25,058.355  in  19011  the  increase  in  the 
decade  1891-1901  being  15-2  %.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
the  whole  country  in  1901,  namely  6,260,852,  may  be  compared 
with  the  numben  in  1801  (i  .575.923)  and  1851  I3t278.039) :  it  gives 
an  avenge  of  5*2  ^raons  to  each  house.  This  average  hardecreascd 
with  some  regularity  from  a  maximum  of  5*75  in  1821,  but  there  is 
no  certain  evideoce  on  which  to  affirm  or  deny  that  the  average 
cubic  capacity  of  dwelling-houses  has  been  nuiintained.  The  urban 
populatioa  aversced  5*4  persons  to  a  house,  but  varied  peatly  in 
dinerent  town.  Thus,  an  average  below  4*4  is  quoted  for  Rochdale, 
Halifax.  Huddefsfield,  Yarmouth,  Bradford  and  Stockport,  while 
the  avenge  for  London  was  7-93,  and  for  Gateshead.  Newcastle-uoon- 
Tyne  aoa  South  Shields,  in  the  northern  industrial  district  01  the 
IVne,  and  for  Devonport,  the  average  exceeded  8.  The  average 
01  persons  to  a  house  in  rural  districts  was  4-6. 

Vilal  SuUistUt. — "  The  increase  or  decrease  of  population  is 
governed  by  two  factore:  (1)  the  balance  between  births  and  deaths, 
and  (2)  the  balance  between  immigration  and  effligratk>n."*  The 
foUowing  table  is  therefore  given  to  show  (1)  tlie  percentage  of 


Year. 

Percentage  of 

Excess  of  Estimated 
over  Enumerated 
Population. 

Increase  by 
Births. 

Decrease  by 
Deaths. 

1891- iMt 
1861-1871 
1871-1881 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 

37-89 
34-24 
3»'57 

2358 
2308 
a2-8o 

80-27 

19' 18 

122,111 

78.968 

164.307 
601,389 

68.330 

increafe  by  births  and  decrease  by  deaths  in  each  decade  from  1851, 
and  (2)  the  difference  at  the  close  of  each  decade  (f.c.  in  the  later  year 
mentbned  in  each  line)  between  the  population  which  would  have 
folbwed  upon  the  natural  increase  unaffected  by  migration  and  the 
population  as  actually  enumerated.  In  the  case  of  (2)  the  actual 
population  has  alwavs  been  exceeded  by  the  estimate  based  on 
natural  increase,  and  this  demonstrates  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  xcoo  to  xo68,  this  being  a 
higher  proportion  of  females  than  any  recorded  in  the  19th  century, 
during  which  the  lowest  proportion  of  females  was  1036  in  1821. 
The  proportion  rose  at  each  census  from  1851.  But  on  the  other 
hand  looo  male  children  were  bom  against  only  965  female,  on  an 
average  in  1891-1901.  This  excess  of  male  births,  which  is  usual, 
has  both  ascertained  to  find  its  eouilibrium,  through  a  higher  rate 
of  infant  morulity  among  the  males,  about  the  tenth  year  of  life, 
and  is  finally  changed  by  perilous  male  occupations  and  other  causes, 
including  the  stronger  tendency  of  males  to  emigration.  The  pro- 
portion of  females  varies  much  in  different  locaUties,  bring  hignest 
in  such  districts  as  London  and  the  home  counties,  which  are  resi- 
dential, and  in  which,  therefore,  many  domestic  servants  are  enumer- 
ated: and  Somersetshire,  Bedfordshire  and  other  seats  of  fodustries 
which  e^iedally  occupy  women  («.g.  the  straw-plaiting  of  the  county 
last  named).  It  is  lowest,  naturally,  in  the  mining  districts,  as 
Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Durham,  Northumberland;  biit  an  ex- 
ception may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Cornwall,  where  a  high  proportion 
of  females  is  attributed  to  the  emigration  of  miners  consequent  upon 
the  relative  decrease  in  importance  of  the  tin-mines.  In  4901  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  in  urban  districts  was  1086  to  1000, 
and  in  rural  districts  loii  to  loooi.    , 

The  proportion  of  married  adults  (aged  twenty  and  upwards) 
was  found  to  decrease  from  1881  to  1901,  bdng  630  per  tnousand 

Urban  Districts  of  En^and  and  WaUs  with  Populalion 
exceeding  80,000  (1901). 


>  The  figures  are  for  Registration  Counties  (see  clasufication  of 
Territoriat  Ditisioms^  below) 
■  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901 ;  General  Report,  p.  15. 


I.ondon'  .... 
Liverpool  .  .  . 
Manchester  .  .  . 
Birmingham  .  .  . 
Leeds  .... 
Sheffield  .... 
Bristol  .... 
Bradford  .... 
West  Ham*  .     .     . 

Hull 

Nottingham  .  . 
Salfoid  .... 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Leicester  .  .  . 
Portsmouth  .  .  . 
Bolton  .... 
Cardiff  (Wales)  .  . 
Sunderland  .  .  . 
Oldham  .... 
Croydon*  .  .  . 
Bfetckbum  .  .  . 
Brighton  .... 
Wilksden*  .  .  . 
Rhondda  (Wales)  . 
Preston  .... 
Norwich  .... 
Birkenhead  .  .  . 
Gateshead  .  .  . 
Plymouth  .  .  . 
Derby  .... 
Halifax  .... 
Southampton  .  . 
Tottenham*  .  .  . 
Leyton*  .... 
South  Shields  .  . 
Burnley  .... 
East  Ham*  .  .  . 
Walthamstow*  .  . 
Huddersfield  .  . 
Swansea  (Wales) 
Wolverhampton 
Middlcsborough 
Northampton  .  . 
Walsall  .... 
St  Helens  .  .  . 
Rochdale 


Population. 


1891. 


4.228,317 
629,548 
505.308 
478,113 
367.505 
324.243 
289.280 

265.728 

204.903 
200472 
213.877 

198,139 
186.300 

174.624 

159.278 

146487 
128.914 
131.686 

131.463 
102.695 
120.064 

ii5.«73 
61.265 

88,351 

107.573 
100,970 

85.692 
88,931 
94.146 

m!io6 
87I0I6 

46,346 
95420 

91,034 
82,662 

75.532 

75.075 

71.789 

72413 
76.161 


I90I. 


4.536.541 
684.95* 
543.872 
522,204 
428.968 
380,793 
328.945 
279.767 
267.358 
240.259 

239.743 
220.957 
215.328 

211.579 
188,133 
168,215 

164.333 
146,077 

137.246 

133.895 
127,626 
123.478 
114,811 

113.735 
112,989 

1X1.733 
X  10.915 
109,888 
107,636 

105,912 
X04.936 
104,824 
X02,54i 
98.912 
97.263 

97.043 
96,018 

95.131 
95.047 
94.537 
94,187 
91,302 
87,021 
86,430 
84410 
83.114 


Increase 
percent. 


u 

7-6 

•7 

17-4 
13-7 

5-3 
30«i 
19-8 

12-X 

15-6 

21*2 
l8-X 
14-8 
27.5 

10-9 

4-4 

30-4 

6-6 
87-4 
28*7 

50 
10-7 
ix-z 

28<3 
2I-0 
125 

27 '6 
43*7 
50-7 
24*  z 
IX.5 

193-5 
105.3 

0-4  deer. 
3-8 
13-9 

20-9 

X5-9 

20*4 

i6-6 
91 


'  Administrative  county. 

*  These  districts,  administratively  distinct,  bek>ng  topogra|Aically 


to  Greater  London. 
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lo  the  former  and  <5Q4*S  In  the  latter  year.  The  marriage-rate  per 
thousand  has  ranged  since  1841  from  ia2  in  1886  to  17*6  in  1873, 
and  is  evidently  closely  associated  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  for  in  the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
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sequence 


Years. 

Marriage- 
Rate. 

Value. 

Exports  and 

Imports. 

1897 
1898 

1899 

15-0 

I6-0 
l6-3 
1 6-5 

£    8.    d. 

17  19    3 

18  14    I 

18  14    3 

19  0    5 
30     1     8 

The  marriage-rate  dcchned,  «ubsequently  to  the  year  last  Quoted  in 
this  table,  to  15*6  in  1903.  (O.  J.'K.  H.) 

Religion.— In  attempting  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
religious  conditions  of  England  we  are  confronted  from  the 
outset  with  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  statistics.  A 
religious  census,  such  as  is  customary  in  other  CouJitries,  has  not 
been  taken  since  1851;  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  census 
would  be  any  true  indication  of  the  actual  r<!ligious  beliefs  of 
the  population.  Still  less  satisfactory,  from  this  standpoint, 
is  the  attempt  to  compile  statistics  of  religious  belief  from  the 
registrar-general's  report  on  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated 
in  the  places  of  worship  of  the  various  denominations;  for  among 
those  who  are  practically  attached  to  no  religious  body,  and 
even  some  Nonconformists,  a  prejudice  survives  in  favour  of 
having  their  marriages  celebrated  and  their  funerals  conducted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Nor  is  the  test  of 
"  sittings  "  provided  by  the  various  denominations,  nor  even 
the  number  of  their  communicants,  a  trustworthy  test  of  the 
relative  number  of  their  adherents.  In  Wales,  for  instance, 
the  rivalry  of  the  sects  has  multiplied  chapel  accommodation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population;  while  everywhere  it 
happens  that  churches,  at  one  time  crowded  -every  Sunday, 
have  been  emptied  by  tht  shifting  of  population  or  other  causes. 
As  for  the  test  of  communicancy,  it  is  untrustworthy  because 
the  insistence  on  communion  as  the  pledge  of  membersliip  varies 
with  the  different  denominations  and  even  with  different  sections 
of  opinion  within  those  denominations.  Any  statistics  of  this 
nature,  then,  however  useful  they  may  be  as  a  general  indication, 
must  not  be  treated  as  conclusive. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  churches  and  sects,  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  the  dominant  religion  in  England  is  Protestant 
Christianity.  Protestantism,  indeed,  since  the  Act  of  Settlement 
in  1689,  has  betn  of  the  essence  of  the  Constitution,  the  sovereign 
forfeiting  his  or  her  crown  ipso  facto  by  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  by  accepting  "  the  Romish  religion," 
or  by  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  though  of  late  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  or  to  abrogate  this  provision, 
the  fact  that  such  efforts  have  met  with  widespread  opposition 
shows  that  it  still  represents  the  general  attitude  of  the  British 
nation.  Protestantism,  however,  is  a  generic  term  which  in 
England  covers  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  a  large  number 
of  rival  religious  organizations.  The  state  church,  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  represents  the  tradition  of  a 
time  when  church  and  state  were  regarded  as  two 
^^  aspects  of  one  divinely  ordered  organism.    In  law 

every  subject  of  the  state  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  can  lay  claim  to  its  minis- 
trations so  long  as  he  or  she  obeys  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
is  also  the  law  of  the  state.  No  Englishman,  whatever  his 
opinions,  can  be  excommunicated  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Church  of  England  is  thns  theoretically  coextensive  with 
the  English  nation,  each  unit  of  which  is  legally  assumed  to 
belong  to  it  unless  proof  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  To  state 
the  theory  is,  however,  to  risk  giving  an  entirely  false  impression 
.of  the  facts.  In  practice  the  Church  of  England  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  coextensive  with  the  state;  nor  b  nonconformity 
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any  longer,  as  it  once  was,  an  offence  against  the  bw.  Since 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  no  Englishman  has  suffered  any  civil  disability  owing 
to  his  religion*;  and  the  progress  of  democracy  has  given  to 
the  great  so-called  "Free  Churches"  a  political  power  that 
rivals  that  of  the  Established  Church,  In  the  matter  of  the 
estimation  of  their  relative  strength  the  main  grievance  of  the 
Nonconformists  is  that  the  law  classes  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  En^and  that  enormous  floating  population  which  is  really 
conscious  of  no  ecclesiastical  allegiance  at  all. 

The  Church  of  England,  both  in  constitution  and  doctrine, 
represents  in  general  the  mean  between  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  more  advanced  forms  of  Protestantism  on 
the  other  (see  Episcopacy).  Though  its  doctrine  was  reformed 
in  the  16th  century  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope 
was  repudiated,  the  continuity  of  its  orgahic  life  was  not  inter- 
rupted, and  historically  as  well  as  legally  it  is  the  same  church 
as  that  established  before  the  Reformation.  The  ecclesiastical 
system  is  episcopal,  the  whole  of  England  (including  for  this 
purpose  Wales)  being  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  37  bishoprics  (including  the  primatial  sees  of 
Canterbury  and  York).  These  again  are  subdivided  into  i4>o8o 
parishes  (1901),  the  smallest  ecclesiastical  units,  which  are 
grouped  for  certain  administrative  purposes  into  810  rural 
deaneries.  The  sovereign  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of 
the  church,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  nominate  to  vacant  sees.  In  the  case  of  sees  of  old 
foundation  this  is  done  by  means  ot  the  cotigi  d'ilire  (q.t.)^  in 
that  of  others  by  letters  patent.*  The  bishops  hold  their 
temporalities  as  baronies,  for  which  they  do  homage  in  the 
ancient  form,  and  are  spiritual  peers  of  parliament.  Only  26, 
however,  have  the  right  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  whom 
five — ^viz.  the  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham  and  Winchester — always  sit,  the  others  taking  their 
seats  in  order  of  seniority  of  consecration.  Under  the  bishops 
the  affairs  of  the  dioceses  are  managed  by  archdeacons  (^.t.) 
and  rural  deans  (see  Archpuest  and  Dean).  The  cathedral 
churches  are  governed  by  chapters  consisting  of  a  dean,  canons 
and  prebendaries  (see  Cathedral).  The  deaneries  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  canonries  and  prebends  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  crown,  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishops.  The  parish  clergy, 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions  (when  they  are  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers), are  appointed  by  patronage.  The  right  of  presentation 
to  some  8500  benefices  or  "  livings  "  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons;  the  right  is  regarded  in  law  as  property  and  is,  under 
certain  restrictions  for  the  avoidance  of  gross  simony,  saleable 
(see  Aovowson).  The  patronage  of  the  remaining  benefices 
belongs  in  the  main  to  the  crown,  the  bishops  and  cathedral 
chapters,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  collectively 
one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Christendom,  a  large  pr<q>ortion  of  the 
"  livings  "  are  extremely  poor.  Ta  understand  this  and-  other 
anomalies  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  church  b  not, 
like  the  established  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  an  elabor- 
ately organized  state  department,  nor  is  it  a  single  corporation 
with  power  to  regulate  its  internal  polity  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  corporations.  Even  the  incumbent  of  a  parbh  is  in  law  a 
"corporation  sole,"  hb  benefice  a  freehold;  and  until  the 
establishment  in  1836,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  (q.v.)  nothing  could  be  done  to  adjust  the  in- 
equalities in  the  emoluments  dI  the  clergy  resulting  from  the 
natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  value  of  property  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  effect  of  the  singular 
constitution  of  the  church  on  its  discipline.  An  incumbent,  once 
inducted,  can  only  be  dbturbed  by  complicated  and  extremely 
costly  processes  of  law;  in  effect,  except  in  cases  of  gross 

'  Certain  great  offices  of  state  are  closed  to  Roman  Catholics. 

*  The  actual  selection  of  the  bishops  is  in  practice  in  the  hamb 
of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being.  This  formeriy  led  to  poxdy 
political  appointments:  but  it  is  usual  now  to  select  clergymen 
approved  by  public  opinion. 
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Biiicondiicl,  be  is  only  ducked — *a  tu  u  ecdoiutiial  oidec  u 
coDterncd — by  hi>  Mth  of  aaoaial  obediccce  to  the  "  godly  " 
■nonilunu  of  liil  bishop;  4nd,  lince  thae  monitioni  ire  difficult 

ol  opinion,  aaincumbcDt  i>  pncticiUy  himself  the  iolerpreler  of 
the  law  u  applied  la  the  docttiae  and  riluil  of  his  puticular 
church.  The  result  hu  beta  the  developmeDt  withla  the 
Eslabliifaed  Chutch  d[  s 
most  staitling  diversity  dI 
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Buinlfy  {Mulcheslir),  Thetferd,  Ipswich  (Nonich),  Reading 
(Oiiord),  Leicester  < Peterborough],  Richmond,  Knaresborougb 
(RJpon),  Colcbestci,  Bsiking  <St  Albans),  Swansea  (Si.  David's), 
Woolwicb,  Kingston  -  on  -  Thamei  (Soulhwurk),  Derby  (Soulh- 
wcU).  St  Germaiit  (Tcun).     See  also  Encund,  Chdich  or; 

Vtn- 


doctrine  and  ritual  pt 

wying  (nm  what  closely 

resembles   (bat  ot   the 

Church   or   Rome   to   the 

bcnadeit     Libenlism    and 

the   MitFmtn   evangelical 

Prolcilinlism.   This  broad 

eomprebentiveneu,    which 

10  ODtdders  looks  like 

ecclesiastical  anarchy,  is  the 

characterisllc  note  of  the 

Chuidi  of  England;  it  may 

be,  and  has  been,  detended 

as  consonant  with  Cbriitlaa 

charily  and  suited  la  the 

genius  ol  a  people  not  remarkable  for  laical  contiiteocy;  but 

it  mikes  il  all  the  more  diflicuH  to  tsy  wbat  the  reli^n  af 

Englishmen  actually  is,  even  niihin  tbe  English  Church. 

Tbe  following  is  a  hst  of  the  arcbiFpiscopal  and  episcopal  sees 
of  England  and  Walet—lhe  latter  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order, — with    date    of    their    alablishmtnt    and    amount    of 
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Foundation.    Emotumenta 
{■mrlDce  of  CaBlerbun — 

Canterbury  (jirchbiifaapric}  .  K7  jClJJMO 

Bangor c  JJO  4,>ix> 

Bath  and  Wdla       .      .  tijf  3,000 

fiinninghun 1404  l.JOO 

Bmiol 1397  l>aoa 

ChicbeMa- 107s  4,»0 

Ely 1109  s,soo 

CloiicMler'      '      .      .      .      ,      1541  4J0O 

Hereford CT^  4JOO 

LldiBdd 669  4,300 

Lbudaff    '.       '.      '.      '.       '.       !    (.  fSO  4!»o 

Loadan Us  lo.ooo 

Norwich lOM  4.SW> 

Oiford I54>  S.wo 

PHtrboroagb  ....      IM>  4.S<» 

RocheHer 604  j.goa 

St  Albans 1877  3.«« 

St  Anpb '.  »a  4JD0 

St  David's t-5SO  4.)«> 

Salisbury I07J  3j»o 

Soulhwirk       ......      1904  3JJOO 

Southwdl IjW*  3,500 

muhester       '.       '.      '.      ',      '    cCjo  £.500 

Worctner (.eio  4,100 

Provioce  o(  Vort— 

York  (archbishopifc}      ...        CIS  lama 

Cailiile Iiu  4.S0O 

Chesler !»■  4.»» 

Durham wj  T.ooo 

Livsrpool iMo  4.100 

Maechnter 1S47  4-h» 

Newcsnk i«s>  3,300 

Ripon  1836  4Joa 

SodoraadMaB       ....      TIM  i,jaa 

WakefieM 18U  3.a«> 

'  Modem  refoundation. 

71>e  fottowing  are  suSragan  or  assistant  bishoprics  (the  names 

Dover.  Croydon  (Canterbury),  Beverley,  Hull.  SheCBcld  (York), 
Stepney,  Islington,  Kensington  (London),  Jarrow  (Durham), 
Guildford,  Southamplon.  Dorking  (Winchester),  Birrow-in- 
FunMM    (Culislt),   Credilon  (Eieter),    Grantham   (Lincolo), 


norship  up  to  iS$s  was  193  (see  list  in  WkUalttr'i 


any  Instances  such  q 


with  under  Iheit  sevenl  headings.  Tbe  above  table,  however, 
based  on  thai  In  the  5Jile»iia>i'i  Kev-Bosl  for  1908,  and  giving 
the  comparative  (Utistics  of  the  chief  nonconfonnisl  churches, 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  compsrisoa.  It  may  be  prefaced  by 
stating  that,  according  (o  reiums  made  ia  igos.  the  Church  oS 
England  provided  sitting  accommodation  in  parisb  and  olber 
churches  for  7,177,144  people;  bid  ui  estimated  number  of 
>>o;3,455  communicants,  106,87]  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
1,338,140  Sunday  scholan.  There  were  14,019  incumbenli 
(rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates),  7500  cur«les,  *.(. 
assistant  clergy,  and  some  4000  clergy  on  the  non^lCt^ve  lilt. 

Besides  the  bodies  enumerated  in  the  uble  Ihere  IR  other 
churches  concerning  which  similar  statistics  arc  lacking,  but 
which,  fn  sevenl  cases,  htve  large  numbers  of  adherents.  Tbe 
Unlt)ii4ans  are  an  important  body  with  (1908)  330  ministers  and 
345  places  ot  worship.  Most  numerous,  {)rDbsbIy,  are  the 
adherents  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  with  a  seini.mililary 
organisation  has  in  Gre«l  Britain  alone  over  60,000  officers,  and 
"  barracks,"  i.e.  preaching  stations,  in  almost  every  town.  The 
Brethren,  generally  known,  from  their  place  of  origin,  as  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  have  "  rooms  "  led  adherents  thiuugbout 
England;  the  Catholic  AposioUc  Church  ("Irvingilea ")  have 
some  Ro  churches;  the  New  Jerusalem  Church(Swedenborgians) 
had  (190S)  75  "  societies  ";  Ihe  Christian  Scientists,  the  Chrisla- 
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Catholicii 
advance,  espeoally  amoi_ 
The  published  lists  of  "  convei 
no  safe  indct  to  actual  progress 
sutistics  are  avaiUble  for  "  leaki 
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le  thousands  of  Presbyterians  m 


Scotland. 
■  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  1906. 


snben  erf  the  Church  of 


ember  17.  1907,  tiie  United  Methodist  Free 
.-in  New  Conneiioa,aad  tbe  Bible  Christians 
name  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 


432  iSNGI 

gnwlh  ol  the  church  nlulvcly  to  tht  popuUtlod  hi*  not  beta 
putimlirly  slutliog,  then  cut  be  ui  doubt  that,  tlnce  the 
mtontioD  ot  the  Romu  Citbolic  hienrchy  is  iSji,  [U  gcoenl 
politick  vid  rtUgloui  Laflueace  hu  enoimouily  inoeued.  A 
aoUbkfeKtunmthiihubccBlbegmldcvelopmailalnxiDutic 
Initltntloiu,  due  in  laijc  meuure  lo  the  Mttlement  m  Engluul  01 
the  oDDgicgKtiaiu  expelled  fioiii  Fnoce.  Hu  Romin  Citholic 
Chuidi  in  Eniluid  ii  ocpniied  In  ij  diowiWi  whkh  ue  united 
in  >  ils^  pravince  undei  tbe  primuy  ot  the  nrcbUibop  of 
WcalndDMer.  In  Deoembn  1907  then  were  ijst  Rihiud 
Catbolk  churches  ud  lUtiant,  ud  the  number  of  the  dcrgy  wu 
ntunied  it  3514  (Me  ItoiuH  Catholk:  Chiuch). 

The  Jewi  in  Grtit  Britain,  chiefly  found  in  London  end  other 
■  greil  townj,  Dambei  (1907)  about  t$6,ooo  and  have 

tlon  ii  ■  chief  Rabbi  RaMgnt  in  LcHidon. 

men,  chiefly  lokkat  In  LIveqiool  and  London,  have  embraced 
Iilam;  tbey  have  a  mowtua  at  Llven>ooL  Vatlou)  foreign 
churchct  which  have  nnmben  of  adberenti  MtUed  in  England 
have  also  branch  cIroidMi  and  orpinliatkHu  In  the  countiy, 
DOtabty  the  Orthodox  Eattem  Charch,-'-with  a  considciablc 
Dumber  of  adheienti  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester, — the 
LuthciaOj  and  the  Armenian  churches.  (W.  A  P.) 

Vn.  CoumnncitioHt 

Saadi. — In  T^n^T-nJ  ud  Wales  the  high-roads,  or  roads  on 

which  wheeled  vdiicla  on  travel,  an  of  two  classes:  (i)  the 

traffic  of  the  country  pusa;  and  (>}  ordinary  hi^ways,  which 
are  by-roada  serving  only  local  axeaa.  The  length  of  the  main 
roads  is  about  32,000  m,,  and  that  of  ordinary  highways  about 
g6,ox>.  The  highways  of  England,  the  <dd  coachuig  loads,  aiv 
among  the  best  In  the  world,  bdng  generally  of  a  beautiful 
smoothnesi  and  well  maintained;  tbey  vary,  naturally,  lo 
diSecent  districts,  but  in  many  even  the  local  roads  are  superior 
Is  some  main  raids  in  other  countries.  Tbt  supersniiaD  of  the 
stage  coach  by  the  nUwiy  took  a  vast  aioouni  of  traffic  away 
from  the  main  roads,  but  thdi  proper  maintenance  did  not 
materially  nSer;  and  a  larger  accoajon  of  ttalGc  took  place 
subsequently  on  the  developount  of  tho  cycle  and  the  moloi- 
vebicle. 

Hie  ayalem  of  load-huDding  by  private  enterprise,  the  onder- 
Uhen  being  rewarded  by  tolls  leided  from  vehicles,  persons  or 
animals  iBing  the  roads,  was  established  In  England  in  i66]| 
when  an  act  of  Charles  XL  authoriied  (he  taking  of  such  tolls 
at"tumE>ikes"in{IertfDrdshIreandCambridgeshire.  Acentury 
later,  in  1J67,-  the  auihoriiation  was  extended  over  the  whole 
Ungdam  by  an  act  of  George  HI,    In  Its  fulneai  the  system 


sljusl 


lebya 


aci  of  George  IV.,  in  iSij,  by  which  the  chief 
were  abolished.  Further  acts  followed  in  the  same  diiection, 
leading  to  the  gradual  extinction,  by  due  compensation  of  the 
persons  interested,  of  the  old  system,  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  being  vested  in  "  turnpike  trust)  and  highway  boards," 
empowered  to  levy  local  rates.  The  last  turnpike  tnist  ceased 
to  eiist  on  the  5th  of  November  iBgs,  and  the  final  accounts 
bcnnneiion  with  its  debt  werectosed  in  iSoS-iSqq.  Toll-gates 
are  now  met  with  only  at  certain  bridges,  where  the  right  to  levy 
tollsisstalutory  orbyprescriptiOD.  By  Che  Local  GovemmeaC 
Act  of  1SS8  the  duty  of  mabltaining  main  roads  waa  imposed 
on  the  county  councils,  but  these  bodies  were  enabled  to  make 
anangemcnts  with  the  respective  highway  auihorities  tor  their 
repair.  'Joiiei  the  Local  Government  Act  of  18414  the  duiiea 
of  all  the  higbway  autboritifs  were  tnnsfetrtd  to  the  rural 
district  councils  on  ot  before  the  jiit  of  March  tggg. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  ot  the  i8lh  century,  when  the 
period  of  toad-building  activity  already  indicated  set  In,  that 
English  roads  were  ledeeined  from  an  extraordinarily  bad 
condition.  The  roads  were  until  then,  as  a  rule,  merely  tracks, 
•       -    ■ itches, 


.AND  ICOHUUNICATKHB 

also  had  llM  ilik  o(  avauU  by  robben  and  bl^waymesu  A> 
early  aa  1185  a  law  provided  foe  the  cuttinf  down  of  treei  and 
bushes  on  either  ride  of  highwaya,  lo  aa  to  deprive  lawleai  nen 
of  cover.  Insuucca  of  legialalion  a*  regards  the  upkeep  of  road* 
are  recorded  btaa  time  lo  line  after  ihii  date,  but  (to  take  a 
single  iliustration)  even  in  the  middle  of  the  lAth  century  the 
^umey  from  the  village,  as  it  was  then,  of  Paddingtou  to  Lopdon 
by  stage  occupied  from  >i  to  3  hour*.  But  from  17&4  to  i7gx 
upwards  of  300  acts  were  passed  dealing  with  the  construction 
of  new  roads  and  bridges. 

R^heayt. — Hie  history  and  development  of  railways  in 

fllDstratlva  atatlitio,  are  couidered  under  the  heading  UHiin) 
EiNCMK.  The  loOowtng  list  indicates  the  year  of  foundation, 
termini,  chlei  offices  and  geogiaphica)  sphere  of  the  chief  railways 
of  Englaad  and  Wales. 

T.  JtBthesyf  wilh  Tirmimi  t'l  Lnif. 

M  NoaiBiBH. 

Cnol  JVsrfAn  (I  g4£). — Tenninui  and  oAicei,  King's  Cnm.  hlila 
line— PeterixmughTCirnqtham,  Newark,  Doncuter;  forming,  wilh 
lie  Nartb-Easiernand  Nonb  Briciih  Uae^  the  "  Eart  Coui^  louie 
to  Scadaad.  Seniat:  alio  tb*  West  Rldiag  of  Yoriishirb  Lincsln- 
■hiie,  Nottingham  and  other  lawns  of  [he  midlands,  and  MaocbeMer 
(by  nioning  powcn  over  the  Great  Central  mctah).    This  company 


railway  near  Aylesbury  and  ToAowing 
an  alteniBttvE  route  out  of  lAndon  wu  1 
■nd  Nonhelt,  where  It  }oJn>  another 


irly 


1.^; 

U  Watenl 

In'cDinpa&'^nwhBcscraBGiU  andHi^  WyeeiBbe.  Here  it 
abvifba  the  M  Grst  Western  line  aa  far  as  Prince's  RlsbaRHKh, 
and  continae*  theon  to  Crendoa  Uademod.  effecting  a  junnioa 
with  tbeocigtulmain  liBeoftheGreil  Cestnl  system.  Thisliiia 
wss opeDHlteMiscogB'  tis& Is  April  lyotf.  Thi  Gnu  Cc&tial 
company  owns  docks  at  Ciimiby. 

W  EaSTNK. 

Crssl  EaiUr*  (iB63).~-TeTminns  and  oekea,  Uvctpool  Street. 
Servtag  Essei,  Suffolk,  Cunbridgohlrs,  Norfolk.  JgiU-Bne  with 
Great  NoRhcni  from  March  10  LiscslB  and  Doncxiler.  hsKngcr 
•teanshlp  service*  from  Harwich  to  th*  Hook  of  HaSaBd,  Aptwerp, 
Rotterdam,  ftc. 

Jjm^  TiOvj  *  SaHind  (iSsj).— Termiau*  and  oOces, 
Fencbiuii  Street.  Saving  placis  do  lb*  Esbi  shore  of  the  Tbaa>e« 
ntuary,  teralnating  at  ShoebufyBta*. 

Swi  IPuun  (ilJS.  London  to  Bristol}.— Tmhius  and  offices, 
-"«toa.    MainlSe— IUadIn|,DideDt,Swindo^B*t^Bn)Iol. 

timibm  to  iSKrry,  Weynath  and  the  wm.  a  new  lia* 
Mb  tJoS  between  Caalle  dry  and  LangportrffecriiM  a  great 
km  In  nikaie  between  LondoB  and  Enter  and  piacn  beiood ; 
\,  Oifoid,  ffirmlacham,  Shtewibury,  qiester  with  mnnm™ 
raid,  and  to  Nonh  Wale*;  Oafotd  lo  Wonesler,  and  Swiodoa 
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a, 


iiuMiucr  KTuica  Irom  t)»t  psn  to  tbe  Cbuael  Uudt,  Hivn,  St 
Uila  ■Bd  ClKtb«iiK 

Ml  ScxnBiui. 

InJn.  AnfiUrm  »  ^hU  CHuI  (i«46).— Tcniilid,  VIctorU  aDil 
Loodfla  Brulfc-  Serving  all  the  oout  lUtiont  From  Hjialinct  " 
PBrUBOittli.  with  vinoiu  Uh*  ir " '  '—  "  " 

^hUi  Esiln  »  OaUiam  (nndn 

of  the  SoDth-Euun  oHnpanyj  iSjl 

Dover  CKHPIHRy,  1A53)- — Tennint — Vil-uhu,  ^najiiiB  li 

Viuliict,  (iiuion  StTRt.    Offica.  Lasdon  Brid|e  Suii 

UmiUtflyuiKeiit.    Staouhie 

Bailasat,  Donr  ud  Cdii^  Ac. 

a.  PittlMiial  ItaOmyt. 
Tbe  two  mMt  inpocuot  i^my  eoopuiki  aM  pnnMlng  Udm 
to  LoDdoa  HI  the  Nonh-Euun  ud  IbcLucuUn  A  YoclaQn. 

OfficehYg^  MJn  Ei»— L«l»,  NonniiHoa  ind  Yorit  10  D«itli»- 
too,  DurhJua.  Neireutla  ud  Bcnridi4B-Tmd.  ComHctinc  nitta 
the  Gnat  Nonhera  betwcca  Dobcmzt  md  York,  and  with  the 
North  BriiU  at  Bmrkk,  It  lofBi  iwt  ol  tba  "  Eut  Cont  "  nuU 
to  ScMUod.  Servinc  all  porta  aid  aan  lUIiona  fi«m  Hull  lo 
Berwick,  akoCarilda.  Ac  OwiiiD(ataHiv«dBdciatHull,Middln- 
broo^,  Sootli  Shiekli,  tke  Hartlipoob,  BIrtk,  Ac 

LamaiMrt  fir  Vtrlaiin  (i>4T-  an  amalnniatioB  oF  a  oanbgr  of 
loratmtana}.— Oflicei,Maaclic*tcT.  MainBae— Maiichretrr, Roch- 
(Ue.  TonOMikBi  Wakefield  and.  Nmianoil,  villi  bianda  Id 
Halitax,  Bradloi^  Lecdfc  Huddenfield  and  other  ocMiei  of  tte  Wot 
Kidiiia.  Entenalva  ^Mcm  in  louth  LaooiliifE,  coancaiaf  Uan- 
dKMer  with  Pntoa  and  FleetwDod  (wbctc  the  dnelu  and  ateaauUp 
KTvica  to  Inland  an  w«ked  joinly  with  the  London  A  Monb- 
Weucn  coapaajij,  Sonthport,  Unrpool  4c      , 

Amooc  (uraiB  Bwindal  rnttum  thac  ■aoUld  be  mentioned: — 

Ci(-^iL-Ofi«Oiw«itry.  WUichwch, Oaweary, WeLApool 
to  BanwmthaadPailbeli,  AbcryMwyth,  Ac 

CkuMr*  UUi,  worked  br  a  caamittec  repreaauiii*  of  tb* 
Gnat  Ct>n>al,Great  Nortberund  Mldbad  CoBipaiiiei.  indaSaidinf 
inoortant  Donaedotu  botwrco  the  Una  of  .theie  flyiteiiia  and  louth 
Lancaaliireand  Cheahlre  (Godky.  Stockpat,  Wamngua.  Liverpool; 
MandKrur  aad  Livtrpwl;  Mancheqer  and  Uverpool  10  Soutbport ; 
Godky  a^  Manchoier  u>  Nortliwidi  and  CboKr,  Sa.). 

ftowwi.— Officee.  BanDw-in-FuiiMt,  Carefonli.BtnBw,  While- 
bavcfl,  wilh  braochs  (0  CoDlrtod,  V^ndcnnen  (Ijkgeide),  Ac 


principal  focal  polnl  ol  tho  Ea^Ui  railway  lyRen,  the  dtvtkw- 
ment  ol  Ihroufb  conimioM  between  the  chM  Bna  by  way  oC  the 
mctropgUa  la  veiy  BDalL  Some  thnuehttitaa  an  provided  between 
the  Nonh-Wcttera  and  the  Loadon/BitibioB  A  Snub  CoaM  linn 
via  WIlkideB  Jnnctkm.- AddiNB  Jto^aad  CbpliH>  Janctionj 


>  tbrout  connexhin  by  way  ol  Ludcate . 
sen  inih  HnetninaoltheSotnh-Watni 


bill  olberwlae  pueeaitra  tiavellln(  throng  Londoa  bi 

•-,  ibeir  own  way  froa  one  temnun  lo  anotb 

LtTT  loolro,  boiKver,  are  provided  Id  cownccl  t 
( the  coopaakt,  amang  whkdi  the  CoBowIng  n> 


Sn3i 


NoRhem  and  Gmt  EailsB  Joint  line  Ii 
W  Throufh  OHincdoni  between  the  •yKcmac' the  Sonlh-Eailcni 

A  aalbaio  and  the  Gnat  WciUn  conpanln  an  intnideil  via 

(1)  'trough  eonneikdi  between  the  lyalene  ol  the  Gnat  Cenlnl 
andihe  Great  Weilsn  aHnpanleo  ue  pcovidcd  by  [belinetoincciuii 

hnnb  amnBoon  between  the  Midbnd  and  the  SoMb- 
I  >y«ciD>  an  provided  M  by  thcHidlaad  and  Sooth-Waatom 


_.. .  ^  or  tbTouflb'tnmc  ovei 

oviterai  at  an  lAdiuive  charge.     Laatly,  tho  railway  o 

tberaaelTialiaveacquindconuolef  about ,""  -''' 

'  canal*  io  Eogland  and  Walci,  and  in  m 


prcjiididai_  effect  on  tl 


y  at  ^nala.     NotwithrUoding 


daiaea  o(  gpoda  water-tianipert  it  cheaper  than  the  awillcr  nil- 
tianipm.   Varioin  pcopoKli  have  been  made  lor  the  eKabluhmcnt 

ne  o(^ Eagliib  riven  a*  the 
BriHol  Avon,  an  — - 


ims,  Hunbtr.  Meney  and 
tut  waterwaya  in  the  wi — ,  _  „ — , 
EtoHeateorta.  From  the  Meney  the  M 
to  HancBcetB.    Tho  maaufacturiag  die 

and  the  Wait  IUdia|r  ol  YorkihlR  an 

conoeciea  by  Mveral  caaala  loUowInf  tnnivene  valky*  of  the 
Pennine  Chain.  The  malh  Uae  o(  the  AIn  and  Caldet  Bavintion 
HUH  Irom  Gook  by  Caatleford  to  Leeda,  whence  the  LecJa  and 
Liverpool  canal,  ruBalng  by  Burnley  and  Blackburn,  complctct 
tb<  conneiian  between  the  iliimber  ud  the  Ueney.  Other  canali 
an  aumcmuB.  amoBf  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Sheffield  jnd 
Souifa  YoikaUre,  eonnectk*  ShdUd  with  the  Trent  The  Tnnt 
Itaelf  affofda  an  eztemim  navfptloa,  fnm  whkhi  at  Derwcnt 
mouth,  the  Trent  and  Heney  Canal  runa  near  fiuctoo  and  Staffsd, 
and  Ibrouflh  the  Potleriea,  to  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  ao'to  Ihe 
Meney.  Thli  caoal  ii  owned  by  Ihe  North  Scaffoidahln  railway 
company.  The  river  Wisver,  a  tributary  ol  the  Meney,  nlTcrdi  a 
waterway  ol  importance  to  ibo  aall-produdng  towna  of  Cheahire. 
The  eyitem  ol  the  Shrooehlic  Union  nilwayi  and  canal  conpany, 
which  ta  eonnaciKl  by  ^eue  with  tho  Loodoa  A  North-Wea«m 
railway  eompaDy,  catiki  conadcnbk  tnlKc,  eapedally  in  the 
netghbourhood  ol  EUcmcre  Fot.  la  the  Black  Country  and 
aeighboiufaoad  the  numeroaa  nmificaliooo  ol  the  Bifmlngham 
Canal  navintloaB  bar  a  Urge  mineral  Infic  TUa  enten  it 
connected  with  the  riven  Severn  and  Trent  and  tho  canal  lyetem 
o(  tho  eooatry  at  larn^and  lecootnlkdby  the  London  A  North- 
Wettem  company.  The  prinorsl  line  d  ntvintioB  fiom  the 
Thame*  northward  to  Ihe  nldlanda  b  that  d  the  unnd  Junction, 
which  runt  From  Bmtlotd,  ia  connected  thiough  London  with  Fbc 

r^ri  awIm,  Twfh*DMcnt'r  CanaLaadfoUowtcloKly  the  main 
.  twlwijril.ainnecta  with  ibe  O-lord 
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viyj;  lo  Copcnbaicn  uid  Eibivrg 


KolKRUm  (Grut  Eulem  n 

(Royil  Dniiub  anil  nuw). 

Oiwiicnnt*  10  Fluthini  (Znland  Stanuhip  company). 

'/W  Xo  Calxii  (Soulh-Eutern  &  Clutliim  tmilny);  to  Ontul 

(Bclgun  Royal  mail  itmiHn). 
FSttilBiu  ID  Boulofne  [South  Euteni  ft  Chithan  nilmy), 
Htmkmm  ID  Dieppe  (Loiidod.  Brlfhloa  &  South  Cout  railway)- 
Snltamftim  to  Cheibourg,  Havn,  Sc  Male  (Soutli-Weilera 

■n  Uverpoot  and  South- 
DKiloii  dlh  the  Kea  men 

The  frsat  davdopnieiit  of  bartnur  aoom- 

modalion  at  Dover  early  in  the  KNh  century  bnnifbt  tn 
traffic  to  thli  port  alto.    Southampton  and  LivoiMel 

Cleat  Eniljih  pom  for  all  occ-"-'  -*— "*  •■•*'- 
abo  a  iBrge  traffic*  both  U 


The  Pi 


cer  traffic  to  the  Norwegian  poni,  alv 
carried  on  chieSy  from  BuU  and  New 


Vm.  IvDDEniEa 

j4{ricKAiire.— In  tlit  igticullural  relunii  for  Great  Brilai: 
iuued  anoually  hy  Ibe  govemmcnl,  [he  ana  o[  England  [apa 
from  Walei)  has  been  divided  into  two  aeclioDi,  "  arable  "  ai 
"  STUS,"  correapondinff  with  n  former  divialon  into  "  coi 
couiitie*  "  and.  "  grazing  counties,"  caccpt  that  Ldcestenhi 
ii  included  not  in  the  "  giau  "  but  in  Ibe  "  arable  "  aectio 
Moat  of  tbe  eaatcni  part  ol  EogUnd  il  "  arable,"  while  ll 
waters  and  notlbeni  part  ii  "  giau,"  [he  boundary  betwei 
the  KCIiom  being  the  western  limit  of  Hamoshite.  Bcrkshir 
(Moidshire,  Warwiclul  , 
and  ol  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkabire. 

The  division  is  thus  ai  follow!  r- 

Cna  Ctumliti.  AniU  CmnAa. 

NorthumbcflaiKl.  YorkiliirT,  EaB  Riding. 

Dorbatn.  Noitiiwham. 

Yoilishin.  Honh  and  Weal  Ridings.     Rullai^. 

<ir i-.j  "-nilingdoBihire. 


Weslmc 


Ldcenen 

Nonhatnpionsni 
Canbildgeshire. 


Bedfordihin. 

Oxfordshire. 
Berkshire. 


taken  (0  be— Leiceatenhire 


inoiiaiu),MiddleK(.Notlhunibcrland,S 

_..„, ±  and  West  Ridipgi  of  Yoikihlre,  Lsnci 

and  Cotnvall.    Ceotinphical  coiiBderalions  Boyern  i 

irithln  the  ares  a)  the  lav-lying  and  lertile 

""  ""'         ""'       ' '      with  its  hi 


sa,  with  its  high-lying  uncullivated 
■all  and  Cumbciiand  tbe  phyaicat 

but  in  that  of  Middleaei  and  Surrey 
eai  bclonring  or  adiaonl  W  London 

These  afio  affect  the  pfoponiDii  -of 


miKl  be  taken  into  accHinl 
ciilcivated  sreu  In  tbeotber  borne  counuea-     jnep 
■pread  urban  population  mv*t  also  be  rememben 
llannshirc  and  the  WeM  Ridint  of  Yorkshire. 

The  irotraphical  dinribntiaa  of  the  principal 
now  belollswed.  The  inin  cnpajrown  in  EngU 
lu^.-^  eiclmively  of  wheat,  Earley  and  oai 
li^ZT  NorlDlk.  Suffolk,  Essei.  CambridiKhi 
liir  Rtding  of  Yorkshire  m  especUliy  f 
"**         these;  the  North ^'^ 


y  of  baiky  ai 


V  especially   pi 


d,  Cornwall.  Cheshire  J 


i  or  bark? 


Mkddieaea,  and  Manmaaihai^v.  theae  croix  are 
la  proportion  to  tb^ana.tbecountiesspedallr 
■tare  Eambridgeahite,  Henlianknshire.  Heitfonl- 
e  and  Emi;  and  of  Lariey.  Norfolk,  SnHolk  ud 
of  Vorkshire-  In  ftuit-growiiw,  Kent  takes  the 
ood  quantity  la  grown  In  Cambndgethire.  Norfolk 
EMcestenhin  and  other  western  counliea.  wbef*. 
re,  Sdrw net  and  Devon,  the  apple  is  especially 
er  is  lainly  produced.     Kent  is  again  pn-emiBrnt 

ive  tEe  scenery  of  the  county  a  strongly  Individual  character. 
iDpgTowing  eitends  froni  Kent  inio  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
iiuau  and  Surrey,  where,  however,  it  is  much  lesa  liuportaflt^  it 
I  b1»  practised  to  a  conaiderahle  <tegrce  in  a  group  of  couhties  of 
he  miJlands  and  wes— Herefoidshiie,  Woccestersliire,  Gloucester- 
hire  and  ShropahEre.  Markat-gardcoin*  ia  carried  oa  iDoat  eaten- 
[vely  on  suitable  lands  In  the  Dciglibaurbood  of  the  gnat  anas  of 
rban  population;  ihui  the  opea  tand  remalBln  in  Uiddlcsei  is 
irgely  devoted  to  tlUs  industry.  From  the  Channel  and  Scilly 
■lands,  vneublei,  especially  aeasooable  vwubles,  and  sisa  Bowera 
rhich,  oanng  to  the  pceidiae  climatic  condition  of  lhe«  islands, 
ome  early  to  perfeelion,  are  Imported  to  the  I,andoa  market. 
Jontidcring  the  Ropa  not  hitbarto  spcciSed.  it  may  be  indicated 
that  turnips  and  awedea  form  tbe  chief  green  cropa  in  moat  diatrina: 
-nUloei.  mangels,  beana  and  pcaa  on  also  coaiBonly  gnm. 
teyond  the  three  chief  grain  cropa,  only  a  little  rye  is  grown.  The 
uliivalion  of  Bai  is  aTmosI  extinct,  but  it  is  practised  in  a  few 
iiilricu,  such  as  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 
TT..  ~>-.niIn  In  which  tbe  gteateal  proportion  of  the  land  is 
permanent  pasture  may  be  liidged  roughly  from  the  list 
ounties"alieadygiven.  Derbyshire. Leicesler-  gj^,^^ 


DevDBshin,  Kat, 


Someraetshi 


nd  Uncolnshin  and 
Itisoftenaseened 
nrivalled-    Except 


ID  English  cc 


Otbercounti 

Kent.  Cumbefliaoa  ana  tne  norm  am  wen 
Cattle  aiT  trared  in  great  numbers io  LinctJn- 

the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Devonshire, 

and  COmwlll;  but  the  numbcis  of  both  cattle  and 
~    "  -  county  {aave  Middlesex)  to  be  regarded  si 
bred  moai  Bttenaivcly  Jn  Suffolk.  Norfolk 
Someraelshin-  , 

kt  the  apeoery  of  nmil  England  is  of  its  bnd 
ipen  lands  like  the  Fens,  UK  peculiarly  rich 
•i...  r.  A.f  to  the  closely-divided         wmt- 
hedges,  and  eapeciallv        Mtm. 


a  atdl  bear  tl 


the  profuse  growth  of 

y  l.™conl,1.uousfor...._ 

me  ol  forest  where  then  is  now  ooac;  tbe  term  ben  poasesscsas 
itorical  signilicance.  in  many  casta  iadieating  former  royal  gaac- 
nervea.  Creat  areas  of  Enriand  wen  ouee  under  (dscst.  Tbe 
aiing  of  land  for  agricultural  purpoaea.  tbe  uae  of  wood  for  tbe 
laeculioo  nt  the  indiMriei  of  an  increasiiig  popuhtiao,  and  other 
iises.haveled  to  the  gradual  diaforeatinioniirgeliacta.    Tbcfrarv 

"  ■■ small  nll-deEoed  woodland  areaa.    Ibe  New 

e,  tbe  FoTtat  of  Dean  in  CloiKcstenUn.  and 

h  is  pr^servid  as  a  public  lecmtiDa-gnaod  by 

art  tbe  BWat  lutable  Instance*.    Tbe  couBtin 

prsporiioaal  amount  of  woodUnd  fall  into 

.JampahiR.  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent,  with 

ighamshlte:  Monmoulb.  HerrTocdahin  and 

..^.,..,.^..,^. bridgeahite,  lying  almost  wholly  aritbln  tbe 

of  the  Pena,  has  the  amallcBt  proportional  area  of  ■ondland  of 

The  number  of  persooa  engaged  In  agriculture  tn  Eoglaod  and 
Wales  WBi  found  1^  tbe  census  of  1901  to  be  i.i$i,i67;  the  total 
shosring  a  steady  decnase  (Lg-  from  \a^jfi9  u  iSSi),  wbicb  ■ 
cspedally  marked  In  the  ase  af  females.  But  tbe  decrease  be* 
mainly  In  tbe  numbar  of  agricultural  bbounn:  Ibe  Dumber  of 
farmen  Is  not  notably  affected,  and  tbe  ■——'-  — fc«...-i-.  J 
1.. > (^  labour  — —  "-  ' 


■esise  of  boktings  in  England  maybe  takcaappniii 


bdjig  W-), 
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Fisheries. — All  the  teu  round  Britain  are  rich  In  fish,  and  there  are 
important  fishing  stations  at  intervals  on  all  the  English  coasts, 
but  those  on  the  east  coast  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
On  an  estimate  of  weight  and  value  of  the  fish  landed, 
Grimsby  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  in  Lincolnshire, 
stands  preeminent  as  a  fishing  port.  For  example,  the  fish  landed 
there  in  1903  were  of  neariy  four  times  the  value  of  those  landed  at 
Hull,  which  was  the  second  in  order  of  all  the  English  sutions. 
Next  in  importance  stand  Lowestoft,  Yarmouth  and  North  Shields, 
BostoQ  and  Scarborough,  and,  among  a  large  number  of  minor 
fishing  stations,  Hartlepool  and  Ramsgate.  Great  quantities  of  fish 
are  auo  landed  at  the  riverside  market  ot  Bitlin^ate  in  London, 
but  the  conditions  here  are  exceptional,  the  landings  being  effected 
by  carrier  steamers,  plying  from  certain  of  the  fishing  fleets,  and  not 
taking  part  in  the  actual  process  of  .fishing.  On  the  south  coast 
Newlvn  ranks  in  the  same  category  with  Boston:  at  Plymouth 
oinsiderable  catches  are  landed ;  and  Brixham  ranks  alongside  the 
last  ports  named  on  the  east  coast.  The  chief  fishing  centres  of  the 
English  Channel  are  thus  seen  to  belonir  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  On  the  west  coast  the  Welsh  port  of  Milford  takes 
the  first  place,  while  Swansea  and  Cardiff  have  a  considerable  fishing 
industry,  surpassed,  however,  by  that  of  Fleetwood  in  Lancashire. 
Liverpool  also  ranks  among  the  more  important  centres.  As  a  com- 
parison of  the  production  of  the  east,  south  and  west  coast  fisheries, 
an  average  may  be  taken  of  the  annual  catches  recorded  over  a 
term  of  years.  In  the  ten  years  1894-1903  this  average  was  6,98«,588 
cwt.  for  the  east  coast  stations,  660,759  cwt.  for  those  01  the 
south  coast,  and  884,932  for  those  of  the  west  (including  the  Welsh 
stations).  , 

Distinctions  may  be  drawn,  as  will  be  seen,  between- the  nature 
and  methods  of  the  fisheriear  on  the  various  coasts,  and  the  rela- 
tive prosperity  of  the  industry  from  year  to  year  cannot  be 
constdecea  as  a  whole.  Thus  m  the  period  considered  the  re- 
corded maximum  weight  of  fish  landed  at  the  east  coast  ports  was 
9*S39>ii4  cwt.  in  1901  (the  value  being  returned  as  £5,721,105); 
whereas  on  the  south  coast  it  was  736,5^  cwt.  in  1890,  and 
on  the  west  I,ii7*i6d  cwt.  in  1898.  Considered  as  a  whofe,  the 
individual  fish,  by  far  tne  most  important  in  the  English  fisheries, 
is  the  herring,  for  which  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  arc  the  chief 
ports.  The  next  in  order  are  haddock,  cod  and  (daice,  and  the  east 
coast  fisheries  return  the  neatest  bulk  of  these  also.  But  whereas 
the  south  coast  has  the  advantage  over  the  west  in  the  herring  and 
plaice  fisheries,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  haddock  and  cod 
fisheries,  haddock,  in  particular,  beins  landed  in  very  small  quantities 
at  the  south  coast  ports.  Mackerel,  nowever,  are  landed  principally 
at  the  aoutbem  ports,  and  the  pilchard  is  taken  almost  solely  off 
the  aoutb-westem  coast.  A  fish  of  special  importance  to  the  west 
coast  fisheries  is  the  hake.  Among  shell-fish,  crabs  and  oysters  are 
taken  principally  off  the  east  coast:  the  oyster  beds  in  the  shallow 
water  off  the  north  Kent  and  Esaex  coasts,  as  at  Whitstable  and 
Colcheater,  being  famous.  Lobsters  are  landed  in  greatest  number 
on  the  south  coast. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  every  sort  employed  in  fishing  ii\'as 
returned  in  1903  as  9721,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  as 
41,539,  of  whom  34>07i  were  regular  fishermen.^  The  development 
of  tlie  steam  trawling^vrssel  is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  these  vessels  from  480  in  ite^  to  iixk  in  1903.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  North  Shields,  Hull,  Gnmsbv,  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  on  the  west  coast,  but  very  few 
on  the  south.  These  vessels  have  a  wide  range  of  operations,  pur- 
suing their  work  as  far  as  the  Faeroe  Islands  and  Iceland  on  the 
oneband,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Portuguese  coast  on  the 
other. 

The  Englbh  freshwater  fisheries  are  not  of  great  commercial 
importance,  nor,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sport,  are  the  salmon 
and  trout  fisheries  as  a  whole  of  equal  importance  with 
those  of  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Wales.  The  English  salmon 
and  trout  fisheries  may  be  geographically  cbssified  thus: 
(1)  North-weslern  ditnsioHt  Rivers  Eden,  Denvent,  Lune, 
(2) North-eastern.  Coquet,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  &c. ;  (3) 
iTestem,  Dee,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn;  (4)  Soutk-vfestern,  Taw,  Torridge, 
Camd,  Tamar.  Dart,  £xe,  Teign,  &c. ;  (5)  Southern,  Avon  and  Stour 
(Christchurchy  and  the  Itchin  and  other  famous  trout  streams  of 
Harapahire.  The  rivers  of  the  midlands  and  east  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  salmon-fishers,  though  the  Trent  carries  a  few,  and  in 
modem  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  rehabilitate  the  Thames 
as  a  salmon  river.  The  trout-fishing  in  the  upper  Thames  and 
many  of  its  tributaries  (such  as  the  Kennet,  Colne  and  Lea)  is  famous. 
But  many  of  the  midland,  eastern  and  south-eastern  rivers,  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  &c.,  are  noted  for  their  coarse  fish. 

Mining. — ^Although  the  conditions  of  mining  have,  naturally, 
nndergone  a  revolutionary  development  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  yet  some  indications  of  England's  mineral  wealth  arc  found 
at  various  periods  of  eariy  history.  The  exploitation  of  tin  in  the 
south-west  IS  commonly  referred  back  to  the  time  of  the  Phoenician 
sea-tradera,  and  in  the  nrst  half  of  the  l^th  century  England  supplied 
Europe  with  this  metal.  At  a  later  penod  tin  and  lead  were  regarded 
as  the  English  minerals  of  highest  commercial  value;  whereas  to-day 
both,  but  especially  lead,  have  fallen  far  from  this  position.  The 
RoflBaa  woffkiiig  ol  lead  and  iron  has  been  clearly  traced  in  many 
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districts,  as  has  that  of  salt  in  Cheshire.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  industry  is  full  of  interest,  as,  while  extending 
vastly,  it  has  entirely  lapsed  in  certain  districts.  However  long 
before  it  may  have  .been  known  to  a  few,  the  use  of  coal  for  smelting 
iron  did  not  become  general  till  the  later  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  down  to  that  time,  iron- working  wis  confined  to  districts  where 
timber  was  available  for  the  supply  of  the  smelting  medium,  char- 
coal. Thus  the  industry  centred  chiefly  upon  the  Weald  (Sussex 
and  Kent),  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Birming- 
ham district;  but  from  the  first  district  named  it  afterwards  wholly 
departed,  following  the  development  of  the  coal-fields.  These  have, 
in  some  cases,  a  record  from  a  fairly  early  date;  thus,  an  indication 
of  the  Northumberland  coal-supply  occurs  in  a  charter  of  1234,  and 
the  Yorkshire  coal-field  is  first  mentioned  early  in  tlie  following 
century.  But  how  little  this  source  of  wealth  was  developed  appears 
from  an  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  coal,  which  gives  in 
1700  only  2,612,000  tons,  and,  in  1800,  10,080,000  tons,  against 
the  returned  total  (for  the  United  Kingdom)  of  225,181,300  tons 
in  1900. 

The  chief  minerab  raised  in  England,  as  stated  in  the  annual 
home  office  report  on  mines  and  quarries,  appear  in  order  of  value, 
thus:  coal,  iron  ore,  clay  and  shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  igneous 
rocks,  salt,  tin  ore.  Coal  surpasses  all  the  other  minerals  to  such  an 
extent  that,  taking  the  year  1903  as  a  type,  when  the  total  value  of 
the  mineral  output  was  very  nearly  £70,000,000,  that  of  coal  is 
found  to  approach  £61.000,000. 

The  position  of  the  various  principal  coal-fields  has  been  indicated 
in  dealing  with  the  physical  geography  of  England,  but  the  grouping 
of  the  fields  adopted  in  the  ofiicial  raport  may  be  given 
here,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  counties  covered 
by  each,  and  the  percentage  of  coal  to  the  total  bulk 
raised  in  each  county.  These  figures  are  furnished  as  a  general 
demonstration  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  industry, 
but  are  based  on  the  returns  for  1903. 
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Coal-fields. 

Counties. 

Per- 
centage. 

Northern       .... 
Yorkshire,  &c.    .     .     . 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
M'idUnd*      .... 

Small  dctacUted  .     .     . 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Yorkshire  (West  Riding)  >  . 

Derbyshire 

Nottinshamshire     . 

'Lancashire 

'  Cheshire       .... 

Leicestershire     .... 

ShrMMhire 

.  Staffordshire      .... 

Warwickshire     .... 

^Worcestershire  .     ,     .      . 

'Cumberland       .... 

Gloucestershire* 

Somersetshire     .... 

Westmorland     .... 

Yorkshire  (North  Riding)  > 
Monmouthshire*     .     . 

22.37 

748 

17-76 

9.40 

5-41 
15-26 

0-25 

I -31 
0'5o 
8*10 

2-12 

0-44 
1-^7 
0'87 
0*62 
0*07 

6-67 

The  coal-fields  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Pennines,  therefore, 
namely,  the  Northern  and  the  Yorkshire,  are  seen  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  in  England.  The  carrying  trade  in  coal  is  naturally 
very  extensive,  and  may  be  considered  here.  The  principal  ports 
for  the  shipping  of  coal  for  export,  set  down  in  order  of  the  amount 
shipped,  also  fall  veiy  nearly  into  topographical  groups,  thus: 
— Newcastle.  South  Shields  and  BIyth  in  the  Northern  District; 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire;  Sunderland  in  the  Northern  District. 
Hull,  Grimsby  and  Goole  on  the  Humber,  which  forms  the  eastern 
outlet  oi  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields;  Hartlepool,  in  the  Northern 
District,  and  Liverpool.  The  tonnage  annually  shipped  ranges 
from  about  4)  millions  of  tons  in  the  case  of  Newcastle  to  some  Imlf 
a  million  in  the  case  of  Liverpool ;  but  the  export  trade  of  Cardiff 
in  South  Wales  far  surpasses  that  of  any  Enriish  port,  being  more 
than  three  times  that  <oi  Newcastle  in  1903.  The  coastwise  carrying 
trade  is  also  important,  the  bulk  being  shared  about  eaually  by 
Sunderland,  Newcastle,  South  Shields  and  Cardiff,  while  Liverpool 
has  also  a  large  share.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  coal  received  coast- 
wise at  English  and  Welsh  ports  (about  13I  million  tons),  London 
received  considerably  over  one-half  (nearly  8  million  tons  in  1903). 
The  railways  having  the  heaviest  coal  traffic  are  the  North-Eastern, 
which  monopolizes  the  traffic  of  Northumberland  and  Durham; 
the  Midland,  commanding  the  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire  and  East 
Midland  traffic,  and  some  of  the  Welsh:  the  London  &  North 
W^estern,  whose  principal  sources  are  the  Lancashire,  Staffordshire 

*  The  figure  17*76  is  the  percentage  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

*  The  West  Midlands  (Shropshire,  &c.)  include  the  coal-fields  of 
Shrewsbury.  Leebotwood,  jCoalbrookdale,  the  Clce  Hills  and  the 
Forest  of  Wyre. 

*  The  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field  is  in  Gloucestershire. 

*  The  coal-field  of  Monmouthshire  belongs  properly  to,  and  in  the 
Report  u  classified  with,  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales, 
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and  South  Welsh  dbtricts;  th«  Great  Weatern  and  the  Taff  Vale 
(South  Welsh),  with  the  Great  Central,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and 
Great  Northern  systems. 

In  the  face  of  railway  oompetition,  several  of  the  canab  mainuia 
a  fair  traffic  in  coal,  lor  which  they  are  eminently  suitable — the 
system  of  the  Birmingham  navigation,  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Leeds  and  Livefjpool  navigation  have  the  largest 
shares  in  this  trade. 

The  richest  iron>mintng  district  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  ClevelaniTdistrict  of  the  hiorth  lUding  of  Yorkshire. 
j^Qg^  It  produces  over  two-fifths  of  the  toul  amount  of  ore 

raised  in  the  Kingdom,  and  not  mach  less  than  one-half 
of  that  raised  in  England.  The  richness  of  the  ore  (about  50%  of 
metal)  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  red  haematite  ore  found  in 
Cumberland  and  north  Lanauhtre  (Fumess  district,  Ac),  flere  time 
percentage  is  over  50.  but  the  o^^  though  the  richest  found  in  the 
kingdom,  is  less  (dentif ul.  about  1 1  million  tons  being  raised  in  1903 
^s  against  more  than  5I  millions  in  Cleveland.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable working  of  brown  iron  ore  at  various  points  in  Lincolnshire. 
Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire;  with  further  workings  of 
less  importance  in  Staffordshire  and  several  other  districts.  The 
total  amount  of  ore  laised  in  England  is  about  I2|  million  tons, 
but  it  is  not  so  high,  in  some  iron^elds,  as  formeriy.  Some  of  the 
lesser  deposits  have  been  worked  out,  and  even  in  the  rich  Fumess 
fields  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  pursue  the  ore.  The  import  of 
ore  (the  bulk  coming  from  Spain)  has  consequently  increased,  and  the 
ports  where  the  principal  import  trade  is  carried  on  are  those  which 
form  the  principal  outlets  of  the  iron-working  districts  of  Cleveland 
and  Fumess,  namely  Middlesbrough  and  Banow-in-Fumess. 

The  gco^phical  distribution  of  the  remaining  more  important 
English  minerab  may  be  passed  in  quicker  review.  Of  the  metals, 
the  production  of  copper  u  a  bpsin^  mdustry,  confined  to  CorawalL 
For  the  production  of  lead  the  principal  counties  are  Derbyshire, 
Durham  and  Stanhope,  but  the  industry  b  not  extensive,  and  b 
confined  to  a  few  places  in  each  county.  Quarr^ng  for  limestone, 
cby  and  sandstone  is  general  in  most  parts.  For  limestone  the 
principal  localities  are  in  Durham,  Derb^ire  and  Yorlohire,  while 
for  chalkKiuanyin^  iCent  b  pre<«minent  among  a  group  of  south- 
eastern counties,  including  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  with 
Essex.  Firecby  b  brgcly  raised  from  coal-mines,  while,  among 
specbl  days,  there  is  a  considerable  production  of  china  and  potter? 
days  in  Comwall,  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire.  As  regards  wneous 
roclcs,  the  Charowood  Forest  quarries  of  Ldccstt^rshire,  and  those  of 
Cornwall,  are  particubriy  noted  for  their  granite.  Slate  b  worked 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  also  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberbnd, 
where,  in  the  Lake  Dbtrict.  there  are  several  Urge  9uarries.  Salt, 
obtained  imndpally  from  brine  but  also  as  rock-saut,  is  an  important 
object  of  industry  in  Cheshire,  the  output  from  that  county  and 
Staffordshire  exceeding  a  million  tons  annually.  In  Woroestenhire, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  salt  b  also  produced  from  brine. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  any  way  occupied  in  connexion 
with  mines  and  quarries  in  Engbnd  and  Wales  in  1901  was  805,185; 
the  number  being  found  to  increase  rapidly,  as  from  528474  in  1 881. 
Coal-mines  alone  occupied  61^,654,  and  to  development  in  this 
direction  the  total  increase  b  chiefly  due.  The  number  of  ironstone 
and  other  mines  decreased  in  the  period  noticed  from  55,907  to 
31,606. 

Manufaduring  Industria.—That  are  of  course  a  great  number 
of  important  industries  which  have  a  general  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  being  more  or  less  fully  developed  here 
or  there  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  locality. 
But  in  specifying  the  prindpal  industries  of  any  county,  it  a 
natural  to  consider  those  which  have  an  influence  more  than 
local  on  its  prosperity.  In  England,  then,  two  broad  classes 
of  industry  may  be  taken  up  for  primary  consideration — the 
textile  and  the  metal.  Long  after  textile  and  other  industries 
had  been  flourishing  in  the  leading  states  of  the  continent,  in 
the  Netherlands,  Flanders  and  France,  England  remained,  as  a 
whole,  an  agriciiltural  and  pastoral  country,  content  to  export 
her  riches  in  wool,  and  to  import  them  again,  greatly  enhanced 
in  value,  as  dothing.  It  b  not  to  be  understood  that  there 
were  no  manufacturing  industries  whatever.  Rough  doth,  for 
example,  was  manufactured  for  home  consumption.  But  from 
Norman  times  the  introduction  of  foreign  artisans,  capable  of 
establbhing  industries  which  should  produce  goods  fit  for 
dbtant  sale,  occupied  the  attention  of  successive  rulers.  Thus 
the  plantation  of  Flembh  weavers  in  East  Anglia,  csped&lly 
at  the  towns  of  Worstead  (to  which  b  attributed  the  derivation 
of  the  term  worsted)  and  Norwich,  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
The  industry,  changing  locality,  like  many  others,  in  sympathy 
with  the  changes  in  modem  conditions,  has  long  been  practically 
extinct  in  thb  dbtrict.  Then,  when  religious  picnecution  drove 
many  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  west  of  Europe  away 


from  the  homes  of  their  birth,  they  liberally  repaid 
hospitality  by  establishing  their  own  arts  in  the  country,  and 
teaching  them  to  the  inhabitants.    Thus  religious  liberty  fonned 
part  of  the  foundation  of  England's  industrial  greatness.    Tbea 
came  the  material  agent,  machinery  propelled  by  steam.    The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  following  quickly  upon  that  of 
the  carding  machine,  the  spinning  jenny,  and  other  ingenioua 
machinery  employed  in  textile  manufactures,  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  to  their  devdopment,  and,  with  them,  tbat 
of  kindred  branches  of  industry.    At  the  basb  of  all  of  them 
was  England's  wealth  in  coaL    The  vast  development  of  in- 
dustries in  England  during  the  19th  century  may  be  further 
correlated  with  certain  events  in  the  general  history  of  the  time. 
Insular  England  was  not  affected  by  the  dbturbing  influences 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  in  any  such  degree  as  was  continental 
Europe     Such  conditions  carried  on  the  work  of  British  inventois 
in  hdping  to  develop  industries  so  strongly  that  manufacturers 
were  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  American  Civil  War  (in  spite  of  the  temporary  disability  it 
entailed  upon  the  cotton  industry)  and  by  the  Fcanco-Gcrmaa 
War.    These  wars  tended  to  paralyse  industries  in*  the  coimtfies 
affected,  which  were  thus  forced  to  Englbh  markets  to  buy 
manufactured  commodities.    That  England,  not  possessing  the 
raw  material,  became  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  was 
owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  her  inventors.    It  was  not  till  the  later 
part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  a  series  of  inventions,  unparalleled 
in  the  annab  of  industry,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  took  real  root  in  the  country, 
gradually  eclipsing  that  of  other  European  nations,  althou^ 
a  linen  manufacture  in  Lancashire  had  acquired  some  prominence 
as  early  as  the  i6th  century.    But  though  the  superior  excdlenoe 
of  their  machinery  enabled  Englbhmen  to  start  in  the  race  of 
competition,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  motive  power, 
drawn  from  coal,  which  made  them  win  the  race.    In  1815  the 
total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  not  more  than  99  millions  of  pounds,  which  amount  had 
increased  to  152  millions  of  pounds  in  1820,  and  rose  further 
to  229  millions  in  1825,  so  that  there  was  considerably  more  than 
a  doubling  of  the  imports  in  ten  years. 

The  geographical  analysb  of  the  cotton  industry  in  England  is 
simple.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  south  Lancashire— to  M an- 
chesterand  the  great  industrial  townain  its  neighbourhood,  f^xi^* 
The  industry  has  extended  into  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Cheshire,  the  West  Ruling  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The 
immediate  ndghbourhood  of  a  coal-supply  influenced  the  geo- 
graphical settlement  of  this  industry,  like  othere;  and  the  importance 
to  tne  manufacture  of  a  mobt  climate,  such  as  is  found  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Pcnnines  (in  contradistinction  to  the  eastern),  must  also 
be  conudered.  The  excess  of  the  demand  of  the  factories  over  the 
supply  of  raw  materbl  has  become  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
industry  in  modern  tiroes. 

The  dbtribution  of  the  woollen  industries  peculbriy  illustntes 
the  changes  which  have  taken  pbce  since  the  eariy  establishment 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Engbnd.  It  has  been  seen  bow 
completely  the  industry  has  forsaken  East  AngUa.  Simibrly,  thb 
industry  was  of  early  importance  along  the  line  of  the  Cotteswold 
Hills,  from  Chipping  Camden  to  Strouoand  beyond,  as  also  in  some 
towns  of  Devonshire  and  Comwall,  but  thouch  it  survives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  the  importance  01  this  district  b  far 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  wocrflen 
industry  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  many  which,  as  already 
indicated,  have  concentrated  there.  As  the  cotton  industry  has 
in  some  degree  extended  from  Lancashire  into  the  West  Riding,  so 
has  the  woollen  from  the  West  Riding  into  a  few  Lancastrian  towns, 
such  as  Rochdale.  Among  other  textile  industries  attaching  to 
definite  localities  may  be  mentioned  the  silk  manufacture  of  eastern 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire,  as  at  Coneleton  and  Macdeslickl:  aod 
the  hosiery  and  bee  manufactures  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire 
and  Ldcestershire. 

The  metal-working  industries  also  fdlow  a  geograirfiical  distribu- 
tion, mainly  governed  by  the  inddence  of  the  coal-fields,  aa  w<dl 
as  by  that  of  the  chief  districts  for  the  production  of 
iron-ore  already  Indicated,  such  as  the  Clevebnd  and 
Durham  aod  the  Fumess  districts.  But  the  district  most 
intimately  connected  with  every  branch  of  thb  industry,  from 
engineering  and  the  manufacture  of  tools,  ftc,  to  woridog  ia  the 
precious  meuls,  is  the  "  Black  Country  "  and  Birmingham  district 
of  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Worcestenihire.  Afiart  from  thn 
district,  brge  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  are  produced  in  the  manu* 
facturing  areas  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
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Otenpollev  tf  llu  Pafli.—Tltt  occupalJoBs  of  the  ptople 
m*y  be  lO  coDtidered  u  to  aflord  a  csnception  of  the  rcblivc 
«tt(Dt  of  Ibe  industiiei  alrady  noticed,  and  their  importance 
in  relation  to  other  occupations  The  fi^urei  to  be  given  are 
IboK  of  the  ceniui  of  I90I»  and  embrace  mahs  and  femalea 
of  ID  yean  of  age  and  upKUdi,  Tbe  textile  minutaclura 
occDpicd  » total  ol  904,663  penoni,  of  irhich  the  collon  induury 
occupied  519,131.  A  high  proportion  of  fenuJe  labour  ii  char- 
acteritlic  of  etch  branch  of  Out  icduitry,  the  number  of  females 
employed  being  about  haJf  u  many  agulo  as  Ih*t  of  males 
(the  proportion  ns  1*47  10  1  in  1901).  The  meiil  Industiiet 
of  every  sort  occupied  1,116, »];  out  of  which  th«e  employed 
in  engineering  (iodnding  the  building  of  all  lorti  of  vehicles} 
nombeced  74IJ46-  0>  the  other  brovl  claues  of  industry 
aliendy  Indicated,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  occupied 
»9riS7i  ■x'l  the  pottery  *nd  ^an  manufactun*  90,193.  For 
IhereM,  Ihe  number*  of  pereons  occupiiid  in  agriculture  haabeen 
quoted  as  1,191,1671  and  of  those  occupied  in  mining  as  £05,18;. 
Among  occupslioiu  Dot  already  detailed,  those  of  the  male 
population  include  traoipon  ol  every  tort  (1,094,301),  building 
■nd  other  works  ef  tonstruction  (1,049,864),  manufacture  of 
article*  of  human  contumption,  lodgng,  &c  (774,191),  commene. 
banking,  St  {530,6*5),  domestic  service,  »c.  Cso4,i9S).  P">- 
lessionai  occupations  (311,618).  The  service  of  goverament  in 
every  branch  occupied  171,687.  Female  workers  were  occupied 
lolfacnumberoE  i,664,3Bilndomesticservicegcnerally.  Tailor^ 
ing  and  the  leitilc  dothing  industries  and  trade  gcnenUy 
occupied  6o},S8i',  teaching  171,873;  nursing  and  otbet  work 
Id  Inttituliona  104,036;  and  the  dvil  lervice,  clerkihipi  and 
timilu  Dccupatiou  8i,fi3S. 

IX.  TUIITDUU  DivmoHs,  &C. 

For  nrioui  idminisliative  and  other  puipoaei  Engtand  and 
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been  adjusted  u  each  puipoic  demanded,  without  muck  attempt 
to  establish  uniformity.  Therefore,  although  the  methods  of 
local  govonmenl  are  detailed  below  (Section  X.).  and  other 
adninisliative  airaDgementt  art  described  under  the  various 
headlnii  dealing  with  each  subject,  it  it  desirable  to  give  here,  lor 
CMC  ol  nference  lod  distinction,  a  schedule  of  tlie  various  areas 
fnlowUchEnglandand  Wales  art  divided.  The  areas  here  given, 
eutpllng  Ibe  Foot  Law  Union,  are  those  utilized  In  tbe  Census 
Retnins  (ttt  the  General  Kepon,  1901}. 

The  andent  counties  were  superseded  lor  most  practical 
puipotei  by  tbe  administrative  counties  created  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1K&8,  The  ancient  division,  however, 
bedda  being  maintained  in  general  speech  and  usage,  formi 
the  ba^  on  which  the  system  ol  distribution  of  parliamentary 
representation  now  in  force  was  constructed.  The  Rediiiribu- 
tion  ol  Seats  Act  ■885  made  a  new  diviuon  of  the  country  into 
county  and  borough  constiiuendes.  All  the  EngUsh  countiei, 
with  the  eiception  of  Rutland,  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
constituencies,  each  returning  one  member,  the  number  of 
English  county  parliamentary  areas  being  134.  In  Wales  eight 
smaller  or  less  populous  counties  form  each  one  parliamentary 
constituency,  while  the  four  larger  are  divided,  the  number  of 
Welsh  county  parliamentaiy  areas  being  19.  The  number  of 
county  areas  for  parlismcntary  purposes  in  England  and  Wales  is 
thus  153,  and  the  total  number  oi  their  representatives  is  the 
same.  Outside  the  county  constituencies  are  the  parliamentsiy 
boroughs.  Of  these  there  are  135  in  England,  one  of  them, 
Monmouth  district,  being  made  upofthieeconlrib  utory  boroughs, 
whilemany  aredivided  into  several  constituendcs,  the  number  of 
borough  parliamentary  areas  in  En^nd  being  105,  of  which  61 
are  In  the  metropolis.  Of  tbe  905  borough  constiiuendes,  184 
return  each  one  member,  and  11  retum  each  two  members  so 
that  the  total  number  of  English  borough  members  b  116. 
Betides  the  county  and  borough  members  there  are  in  England 
five  university  membeis,  namdy,  two  lor  Oiford,  two  for 
Cambridge  and  one  for  London.  In  Wales  there  an  10  borough 
pailiimentaty  areas,  all  of  which,  eiccpt  Merthyr  Tydfil  and 
Swansea  town  dividon,  contitt  of  groups  of  several  contributory 
botoughi.  Each  Welsh  borough  constituency  returns  one 
member,  eicept  Merthyt  TydSl,  which  returns  two,  10  that  there 
are  eleven  Welsh  borough  members. 

The  administrative  counties,  created  in  lUS,  number  61,  esch 
having  a  county  council.  They  sometimes  colndde  in  area  with 
the  andent  counties  of  the  tame  name,  but  generally  difler,  b  a 
greater  or  lest  degree,  for  the  following  reasons — (i)  in  aome 
ity  comprises  (approximately)  ~ 
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Tbe  Sdlly  Islands,  which  tom  part  of  the  andi 
Cornwall,  without  being,  tanked  as  an  administr 
are  provided  with  aooonty  council  and  have  scpsral 
lion.  (1)  The  admlnittiative  county  of  London  has  an  area 
taken  eniirdy  Inm  lite  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent  and  Surrey. 
(3)  All  bomighs  which  on  June  1. 18S8,  had  a  population  of  not 
less  than  50,000,  hoiDughi  which  were  already  counties  having 
a  population  of  not  less  tbas  90,aoo,anda  lew  oihen.  were  formed 
into  tepaiate  ■dminiitrative  ana*,  with  tbe  name  of  county 
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borou^.  Of  these  there  were  originaUy  6z,  but  their  number 
subsequently  increased.  (4)  Provision  was  nuide  by  the  act  of 
x888  for  including  entirely  within  one  administrative  county 
each  of  such  urban  districts  as  were  situated  in  more  than  one 
ancient  county. 

The  various  urban  and  rural  districts  are  described  below 
(Section  X.) .  The  Civil  Parish  is  defined  (Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  1866)  as  "a  place  for  which  a  separate  poor-rate  is  or  can  be 
made,"  but  the  parish  council  has  local  administrative  functions 
beyond  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  The  civil  parish  has 
become  more  or  less  divorced  in  relationship  from  the  EccUsi- 
aslical  Parish  (a  division  which  probably  served  in  early  times  for 
administrative  purposes  also),  owing  to  successive  independent 
alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  both  (see  Pasxsh).  Po9r4aw 
unions  af  e  groups  of  parishes  for  the  lottl  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  Within  the  unions  the  local  poor-law  authorities  are 
the  Board  oj  Guardians.  In  rural  districts  the  functions  of  these 
boards  arc,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  performed 
by  the  district  councils,  and  in  other  places  their  constitution  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  urban  and  district  councils  (see  Poor  Law). 

Registration  districts  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  co- 
extensive with  unions  of  the  same  name.  These  districts  are 
divided  into  sub-districts,  within  which  the  births  and  deaths  are 
registered  by  registrars  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Registration 
counties  are  groups  of  registration  districts,  and  their  boundaries 
differ  more  or  less  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  ad- 
ministrative counties.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  eleven 
registration  divisions,  consisting  of  groups  of  registration  counties 
(see  Rkgisteatxon).  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

X.  Local  Government 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the  real  starting-point  for  the 
overhauling  of  English  local  government.  For  centuries  before, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  under  a  number  of  statutes  and 
commissions,  the  administrative  work  in  the  counties  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  clergy,  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  sitting  in  petty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions.  Each  civil  or  "  poor  law  "  parish  was  governed  by  the 
vestry  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  <Uting  from  the  Poor  Law  of 
1601 ;  the  vestry,  which  dealt  with  general  affairs,  being  presided 
over  by  the  rector,  and  having  the  churchwardens  as  its  chief 
officials.  In  1782  Gilbert's  Act  introduced  the  grouping  of 
parishes  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  boards  of  guardians  appointed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  munidpal  boroughs  (246  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1833)  were  governed  by  mayor,  aldermen, 
councillors  and  a  close  body  of  burgesses  or  freemen,  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  Reform  began  with  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834,  grouping  the  parishes  into  Unions,  making  the  boards  of 
guardians  mainly  elective,  and  creating  a  central  poor  law  board 
in  London.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  followed  in  1835, 
giving  all  ratepayers  the  local  franchise.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Public  Health  Board  estabUshcd  in  1848,  the  royal 
commission  of  1 869-187  x  led  to  the  establishment  in  1871  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  a  central  supervising  body.  Mean- 
while, the  school  boards  resulting  from  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  brought  local  government  also  into  the  educational  system; 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  put  further  duties  on  the  local 
authorities.  By  1888  a  new  state  of  chaos  had  grown  up  as  the 
result  of  the  multiplication  of  bodies,  and  the  new  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885  paved  the  way  for  a  further  reorganization  of  local 
matters  by  the  Local  Govemment'Act  of  1888,  followed  by  that  of 
1894.  In  London,  which  required  separate  treatment,  a  similar 
process  had  been  going  on.  The  Metropolis  Management  Act  of 
185s  established  (outside  the  city)  two  classes  of  parishes — ^the 
first  class  with  vestries  of  their  own,  the  second  class  grouped 
under  district  boards  elected  by  the  component  vestries;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (abolished  in  1888),  elected  by  the 
vestries  and  the  district  boards,  was  made  the  central  authority. 

In  1867  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  took  over  its 
work  from  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians.  See  further 
Charity  and  Charities,  Public  Health,  Education^  JtJsncE 
py  THE  Peace,  Vestry,  &c, 


The  system  of  local  government  now  existing  in  England  (see 
also  the  article  Local  Goverkuent)  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1888,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  ytu 
was  passed.  Since  then  the  entire  system  of  the  govcmment 
of  districts  and  parishes  has  been  reorganized  with  due  regard 
to  the  preceding  legislation.  The  largest  area  of  local  govern- 
ment is  the  county;  next  to  that  the  sanitary  district,  urban 
or  rural,  including  under  this  head  municipal  boroughs,  all  of 
which  are  urban  districts.  The  parish  is,  speaking  generally, 
the  smallest  area,  though,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  part  of  a 
parish  may  be  a  separate  area  for  certain  piuposes;  and  there 
may  be  imited  districts  or  parishes  for  certain  purposes.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  follow  this  order  in  the  present  article.  But 
before  doing  so,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  local  bodies 
in  England  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  control  of  central 
authorities,  such  as  the  privy  coundl,  the  home  office,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Board  M  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Administrative  County. — ^The  administrative  county  in- 
cludes all  places  within  its  area,  with  two  important  exceptions. 

The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  county  borough,  no  1 

The  second  is  the  quarter  sessions  borough,  which  mad  tho 
forms  part  of  the  county  for  certain  specified  purposes  *— 91 
only.  But  the  county  includes  all  other  places,  sudi 
as  liberties  and  franchises,  which  before  z88^  were  exempt  from 
contribution  to  county  rate.  For  each  administrative  county 
a  county  council  is  elected.  For  purposes  of  election  the  entire 
county  is  divided  into  divisions  corresponding  to  the  wards 
of  a  municipal  borough,  and  one  councillor  is  elected  for  each 
electoral  division. 

The  electors  are  the  county  electors,  ix.  in  a  borou^  the 
persons  enrolled  as  burgesses,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county  the 
persons  who  are  registered  as  county  electors,  i.e. 
those  persons  who  possess  in  a  county,  the  same 
qualification  as  burgesses  must  have  in  a  borough, 
and  are  registered. 

The  qualification  of  a  borgeta  or  county  elector  ii  subctantially 
the  occupation  of  rated  property  within  the  borough  or  county, 
residence  during  a  qualifying  period  of  twelve  months  within  the 
borough  or  county,  and  payment  of  rates  for  the  qualifying  property. 
A  person  so  qualified  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  buxgess.  or 
repstcted  as  a  county  dector  (as  the  case  may  be),  unkas  he  is 
alien,  has  during  the  qualifying  period  received  union  or  parochial 
relief  or  other  alms,  or  is  disentitled  under  some  act  of  parliament 
such  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  Felony  Act,  Ac.  The  lists 
of  burgesses  and  county  electors  are  prepared  annoaUy  by  the 
overseers  of  each  psuish  in  the  borough  or  county,  and  are  revised 
by  the  revising  barrister  at  courts  holden  by  him  for  the  purpose  in 
September  or  October  of  each  year.  When  revised  they  are  sent  to 
the  town  clerk  of  the  boroueh,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  as  the  case  may  be.  oy  whom  they  are  printed.  The  lists 
are  conclusive  of  the  right  to  vote  at  an  election,  although  on  election 

E^tition  involving  a  scrutiny  the  vote  of  a  person  disqualified  by 
w  may  be  struck  off,  notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  his  name 
in  a  list  of  voters. 

The  qualification  of  a  county  councillor  is  amilar  to  that  required 
of  a  councillor  in  a  municijMU  borough,  with  some  modificationa. 
A  peraon  may  be  qualified  m  any  one  of  the  following  ways:  vix. 
by  being  (i )  enrolled  as  a  county  elector,  and  possessed  of  a  property 
qualification  consisting  of  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  prpperty 
to  the  amount  of  £1000  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisions, 
or  of  £500  in  any  other  county,  or  the  bdng  rated  to  the  poor  r«te 
on  an  annual  value  of  £30  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisiona. 
or  of  £15  in  any  other  county:  (2)  enrolled  m  the  non-resident  list, 
and  possessed  of  the  same  property  qualification  (the  non<resadent 
list  contains  the  names  of  persons  who  are  qualified  for  enrolment  in 
all  respects  save  residence  in  the  county  or  within  7  m.  thereof,  and 
are  actually  resident  beyond  the  7  m.  and  within  i^  m.) ;  {\)  entitled 
to  elect  to  the  office  of  county  councillor  (for  this  qualification  no 
property  qualification  is  required,  but  the  office  of  a  coundUor  elected 
on  this  qualification  only  becomes  vacant  if  for  ux  months  he  ceaaes 
to  reside  within  the  county);  (4)  a  peer  owning  piopcity  in  the 
county:  (5)  registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter  in  respect  of  the 
ownenhip  of  property  in  the  county.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  aAd 
ministers  of  religion  are  not  disqualified  as  they  are  for  being  borough 
councillors,  but  in  other  respects  the  persons  disqualified  to  be 
elected  for  a  county  are  the  same  as  those  disqualified  to  be  elected 
for  a  borough.  Such  disqualifications  include  the  hohfiog  of  any 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  coundl  other  than  the  office  01 
chairman,  and  the  being  concerned  or  interested  in  any  contrsct  or 
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cmployinent  with,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  oouocfl.  Womrn,  other 
than  married  women,  are  eligible. 

G>unty  coundllon  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  yeani,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  retire  together.  The  ordinary  day  of 
election  is  the  8th  March,  or  aome  day  between  the  ist  and  8th 
March  fixed  by  the  council.  Candidates  are  nominated  in  writing 
by  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  a  proposer  and  seconder^  and 
subscribed  by  eight  other  assenting  county  electors  of  the  divisioa; 
and  in  the  event  of  there  being  more  valid  nominations  than  vacancies 
a  poU  has  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Ballot  Act 
1872.  Corrupt  and  illegal  ptKtices  at  the  electron  are  forbidden 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  year  i^4>  which  imposes  heavy  penalties 
and  disfC^ualifications  for  the  offences  which  it  creates.  These 
offences  include  not  only  treating,  undue  influence,  bribery  and 
pemnation,  but  certain  others,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief. 
Payment  on  account  of  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  or  from  the 
poll ;  payment  for  any  committee  room  in  excess  of  a  prescribed 
number;  the  incurring  of  expenses  in  and  about  the  election  beyond 
a  certain  maximum;  employing,  for  the  conveyance  of  electors 
to  or  from  the  poll,  hackney  carriages  or  carriages  kept  for  hire; 
payments  for  bands,  flags,  cockades,  Ac. ;  employing  for  payment 
penons  at  the  election  beyond  the  prescribed  number;  printing  and 
poblishing  bills,  |dacards  or  posters  which  do  not  disckise  the  name 
and  address  of  the  printer  or  publisher;  using  as  committee  roonu  or 
for  mcetioffs  any  Ucensed  premises,  of  any  premises  where  food  or 
drink  is  orainarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  any  club 
premises  where  intoxicating  liquor  »  supplied  |o  members.  In  the 
event  of  an  illegal  practice,  payment,  employment  or  hiring,  com- 
mitted or  done  inadvertently,  relief  may  be  given  by  the  High  Court, 
or  by  an  election  court,  if  the  validity  of  the  election  is  questioned 
on  petition;  but  unless  such  relief  is  given  (and  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  cannot  be  given  for  a  corrupt  as  distinguished  from  an  illegal 

fractice),  an  infringement  of  the  act  may  void  the  election  altogether, 
'he  validity  of  the  ekction  may  be  questioned  by  election  petition. 
Indeed,  thb  is  the  only  method  when  it  u  sought  to  set  aside  the 
election  on  any  of  the  usual  grounds,  such  as  corrupt  or  illegal 
practices,  or  the  disqualification  of  the  candidate  at  the  date  of 
election.  Election  petitions  aeainst  county  councillors  and  members 
of  other  kx^l  bodies  (borougn  councillors,  urban  and  rural  district 
councillors,  members  of  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians)  are 
classed  together  as  municipal  election  petitions,  and  are  heard  in  the 
same  way,  by  a  commissioner  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  years'  standing.  The  petition  is  tried  in  open  court  at 
some  place  within  the  county,  the  expenses  of  the  court  being  pro- 
vided in  the  first  instance  by  the  Treasury,  and  repaid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  except  in  so  far  as  the  court  may  order  them  to  be  paid 
by  eitner  of  the  parties.  If  a  candidate  is  unseated  a  casual  vacancy 
is  created  whicn  has  to  be  filled  by  a  new  election.  A  county 
councillor  is  reouired  to  accept  office  by  making  and  subscribing  a 
declaration  in  tne  prescribed  form  that  he  will  duly  and  faithfully 
perform  ttw  duties  of  the  office,  and  that  he  possesses  the  necessary 
qualification.  The  declaration  may  be  made  at  any  time  within 
three  months  after  notice  of  election.  If  the  councillor  does  not 
make  it  within  that  time,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  the  amount  of  which, 
if  not  determined  by  bye-law  of  the  council,  is  £25  in  the  case  of  an 
alderman  or  councillor,  and  £50  in  the  case  of  the  chairman.  Exemp- 
tion may,  however,  be  claimed  on  the  ground  of  age,  physical  or 
mental  incapacity,  previous  service,  or  payment  of  the  fine  within 
five  years,  or  on  the  ^und  that  the  claimant  was  nominated  without 
his  consent.  If  dunng  his  term  of  office  a  member  of  the  council 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  compounds  with  his  creditors,  or  is  (except  in 
case  of  illness)  continuously  absent  from  the  county,  being  chairman 
fur  more  than  two  months,  or  being  alderman  or  councillor  for  more 
than  six  months,  his  office  becomes  vacant  by  declaration  of  the 
council.  In  the  case  of  disqualification  by  absence,  the  same  fines 
are  payable  as  upon  non-acceptance  of  ofnce,  and  the  same  liability 
arises  on  resignation.  Acting  without  making  the  declaration,  or 
without  being  Qualified  at  tlw  time  of  making  the  declaration,  or 
after  ceasing  to  oe  qualifed,  or  after  becoming  disqualified,  invoivics 
liability  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  recoverable  by  action. 

The  councillors  who  have  been  elected  come  mto  office  on  the 
8th  March  in  the  year  of  election.    The  first  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  newly-elected  council  is  held  on  the  i6tn  or  on  such 
other  day  within  ten  days  after  the  8th  as  the  county 
—  council  may  fix.    The  first  business  at  that  meeting  is 

tbe  election  of  the  chairman,  whose  office  corres|)onds  to  that  of  the 
mayor  in  a  borough.  He  is  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  holds 
office  until  his  successor  has  accepted  office.  The  chairman  mutt 
be  a  fit  person,  elected  by  the  council  from  their  own  body  or  from 
persons  qualified  to  be  councilors.  He  may  receive  such  remunera- 
tion as  the  council-  think  reasonable.  He  is  by  virtue  of  his  office 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  Having  elected  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  proceeds  to  the  election  of  aldermen,  whose 
number  is  one-thira  of  the  number  of  councillors,  except  in  London, 
where  the  number  is  one-sixth.  An  alderman  must  be  a  councillor 
or  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  councilk>r.  If  a  councillor  is  elected 
He  vacates  his  office  of  councillor,  and  thus  creates  a  casual  vacancy 
in  the  council.  In  every  third  year  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  aldermen  go  out  of  office,  ana  their  places  are  filled  by  election, 
which  if  cMMucfeed  by  means  of  voting  papers.  It  will  be  observedt 


therefore,  that  while  a  county  ooundllor  holds  (^ce  for  three  yean, 
a  county  alderman  hokis  office  for  six.  The  council  may  also  appoint 
a  vice-chairman  who  holds  office  during  the  term  of  office  01  the 
chairman;  in  London  the  council  have  power  to  appoint  a  paid 
deputy  chairman. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  officen  of  the 
county  councU.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  clerk,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  surveyor.  Before  1888  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
was  appointed  ip  a  county  by  the  cuslos  rdtdormm.  ooLmmm. 
He  held  office  for  life  during  good  conduct,  and  had  power  to  act  by 
a  sufficient  deputy.  Under  the  act  of  1888  existing  clerks  of  the 
peace  became  clerics  of  the  councils  of  their  counties,  holding  office 
by  the  same  tenure  as  formerly,  except  in  the  county  of  London, 
where  the  offices  were  separated.  Thereafter  a  new  appointment  to 
the  offices  of  derk  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  county  council 
was  to  be  made  by  the  standing  joint-committee,  at  whose  pleasure 
he  is  to  hold  office.  The  same  committee  apjpoint  the  deputy- 
clerk,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  both  officers.  The  clerk  of  the  peace 
was  formeriy  paid  by  fees  which  were  fixed  by  quarter  sessions, 
but  he  b  now  generally,  if  not  in  every  case,  paid  by  salary,  the  fees 
received  by  him  being  paid  into  the  county  fund.  The  county  council 
m^  also  empk>y  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  they  may  think 
necessary. 

Subject  to  a  few  special  provisions  in  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888,  the  business  of  the  county  council  is  rN;ulatcd  by  the  pro- 
visions laid  down  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  ^  . 
1882,  with  regard  to  borough  councils.  There  are  four  "■■"•■■ 
quarteriy  meetings  in  every  year  the  dates  of  which  may  be  fixed 
by  the  council,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  must  be  held  on 
the  l6th  March  or  some  day  within  ten  days  after  the  8th  of  March 
as  already  noticed  when  treating  of  elections.  Meetings  arc  con- 
vened b)[  notices  sent  to  members  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting  and  the  business  to  be  transacted.  The  chairman,  or 
In  his  absence  the  vice-chairman,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  an 
alderman  or  councillor  appointed  by  the  meeting,  presides.  All 
questions  are  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  those 

E resent  and  voting,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  chairman 
as  a  casting  vote.  Minntcs  of  the  proceedings  arc  taken,  and  if 
signed  by  the  chairman  at  the  same  or  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  arc  evidence  of  the  proceedings.  In  all  other  respects  the 
business  of  the  council  ts  regulated  by  standing  orders  which  the 
council  arc  authorised  to  make.  Very  lull  powvj  is  given  to  appoint 
committees,  which  may  be  either  general  or  special,  and  to  them 
may  be  delegated,  with  or  without  restrictions  or  conditions,  any 
of  their  powers  or  duties  except  that  of  raising  money  by  rate  or 
loan.  Power  is  also  given  to  appoint  joint-committees  with  other 
county  councils  in  matters  in  which  tne  two  councils  arc  jointly 
interested,  but  a  joint-committee  so  appointed  must  not  at  con- 
founded with  the  standing  joint-committee  of  the  county  council 
and  the  quarter  sessions,  which  is  a  distinct  statutory  body  and  is 
elsewhere  referred  to.  The  finance  committee  is  also  a  body  with 
distinct  duties. 

In  order  to  appreciate  aome  of  the  points  relating  to  the  finance 
of  a  county  council,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  relations 
between  an  administrative  county  and  the  boroughs 
which  are  locally  situated  within  it.  The  act  of  1888  Aslsttsa  •# 
created  a  new  division  of  boroughs  into  three  classes;  J^fMiftl 
of  these  the  first  is  the  county  borough.  A  certain 
number  of  boroughs  which  either  had  a  population  of  not  less 
than  sofioo,  or  were  counties  of  themselves,  were  made  counties 
independent  of  the  county  council  and  free  from  the  payment 
of  county  rate.  In  such  boroughs  the  borough  council  have, 
in  addition  to  their  powers  under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  1882,  all  the  powers  of  a  county  council  under  the  Local 
Government  Act.  They  are  independent  of  the  county  council, 
and  their  only  relation  is  that  in  some  instances  they  pay  a 
contribution  to  the  county,  e.g.  for  the  cost  of  assizes  where 
there  b  no  separate  assize  for  the  borough.  The  boroughs  thus 
constituted  county  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Local  Government  Act  1888  numbered  sixty-one,  but  additional 
ones  are  created  from  time  to  time. 

The  larger  quarter  sessions  boroughs,  t.e.  those  which  had, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  exceeding  10,000, 
form  part  of  the  county,  and  are  subject  to  tbe  control  of  the 
county  council,  but  only  for  certain  special  purposes.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  while  in  counties  the  powers  and  duties 
under  various  acts  were  entrusted  to  the  county  authority,  in 
boroughs  they  were  exercised  by  the  borough  councils.  In  the 
class  of  boroughs  now  under  consideration  these  powers  and 
duties  are  retained  by  the  borough  council;  the  county  council 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  within  the  borough  in  respect  of  them, 
and  the  borough  is  not  rated  in  respect  of  them  to  tbe  county 
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rate.  The  acts  referred  to  include  those  relating  to  the  diseases 
o£  animals,  destructive  insects,  explosives,  fish  conservancy, 
gas  meters,  margarine,  police,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
riot  (damages),  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  weights  and  measures. 
But  for  certain  purposes  these  borou^  are  part  of  the  county 
and  rateable  to  county  rate,  e.g.  main  roads,  cost  of  assizes  and 
sessions,  and  in  certain  cases  pauper  lunatics.  The  county 
councillors  elected  for  one  of  these  boroughs  may  not  vote  on 
any  matter  involving  expenditure  on  account  of  which  the 
borough  is  not  assessed  to  county  rate. 

The  third  class  of  boroughs  comprises  those  which  have  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  but  had  according  to  the 
census  of  1 88 1  a  population  of  less  than  io,ooa  All  such 
boroughs  form  part  of  the  county  for  the  purposes  of  pauper 
lunatics,  analysts,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  fish 
conservancy,  explosives,  and,  of  course,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  larger  quarter  sessions  boroughs  also  form  part  of  the  county, 
such  as  main  roads,  and  are  assessed  to  county  rate  accordingly. 
And  in  a  borough,  whether  a  quarter  sessions  borou^  or  not, 
which  had  in  x88x  a  population  of  less  than  xo,ooo,  all  the  powers 
which  the  borough  council  formerly  possessed  as  to  police, 
analysts,  diseases  of  animals,  gas  meters,  and  weights  and 
measures  cease  and  are  transferred  to  the  county  coimcil,  the 
boroughs  becoming  in  fact  part  of  the  area  of  the  county  for 
these  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  some  purposes,  called  in  the 
act  general  county  purposes,  the  entire  coimty,  including  all 
boroughs  other  than  county  boroughs,  is  assessed  to  the  county 
rate;  while  for  others,  called  spedal  county  purposes,  certain 
boroughs  are  now  assessed.  This  explanation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  what  has  now  to  be  said  about  county  finance. 
But  before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  area  of  the  county 
it  may  be  added  that  all  liberties  and  franchises  arc  now  merged 
in  the  county  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
council. 

The  county  council  is  a  body  corporate  with  power  to  hold 
lands.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources  which 
will  presently  be  mentioned,  but  all  receipts  have  to 
be  carried  to  the  county  fund,  either  to  the  general 
county  account  if  applicable  to  general  county  purposes,  or 
to  the  spedal  county  account  if  applicable  to  special  county 
purposes.  The  county  council  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
county  fund  or  any  of  its  revenues,  for  consolidating  the  debts 
of  the  cotmty;  purchasing  land  or  buildings;  any  permanent 
work  or  other  thing,  the  cost  of  which  ought  to  be  spread  over 
a  term  of  years;  making  advances  in  aid  of  the  emigration  or 
colonization  of  inhabitants  of  the  county;  and  any  purpose  for 
which  quarter  sessions  or  the  county  council  are  authorized  by 
any  act  to  borrow.  If,  however,  the  total  debt  of  the  council 
wiU,  with  the  amount  proposed  to  be  borrowed,  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the  county, 
the  money  cannot  be  borrowed  unless  imder  a  provisional  order 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  confinned  by  parlia- 
ment. The  period  for  which  a  loan  is  made  is  fixed  by  the  county 
council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
may  not  exceed  thirty  years,  and  the  mode  of  repayment  may 
be  by  equal  yearly  or  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  or  of 
principal  and  interest  combined,  or  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund 
invested  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Government 
Acts.  The  loans  authorized  mt^y  be  raised  by  debentures  or 
annuity  certificates  under  these  acts,  or  by  the  issue  of  county 
stock,  and  in  some  cases  by  mortgage. 

The  county  council  mutt  appoint  a  finance  committee  for  r^u- 
lating  and  controlling  the  finance  of  the  county,  and  the  council 
cannot  make  any  order  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  county 
fund  save  on  the  recommendattoi^  of  that  committee.  Moreover, 
the  order  for  payment  of  any  sUm  must  be  made  in  pursuance  of  an 
<Mrder  of  the  council  signed  by  three  niemben  of  tne  finance  com- 
mittee present  at  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and  counterNancd 
by  the  clerk.  The  order  is  directed  to  the  county  treasurer,  by  whom 
authorized  payments  are  then  made. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  county 
oouncil  are  made  up  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  31  at  March 


in  each  year,  and  are  audited  by  a  district  auditor.  The  form  in 
which  the  accounts  must  he  made  up  is  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  auditor  is  a  district  auditor  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  District  Auditors  Act 
I879,  utd  in  respect  of  the  audit  the  oouncil  is  charged  with  a 
stamp  duty,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  total  of  iJic  ex- 
penditure comprised  in  the  financial  statement.  Bdfore  each  audit 
the  auditor  gives  notice  01  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  the 
council  publish  the  appointment  by  advertisement.  A  copy  of 
the  accounts  has  to  be  deposited  for  pobUc  tnspectkm  for  seven 
days  before  the  audit.  The  auditor  has  the  fulfest  powers  of  in- 
vestigation; he  nuy  require  the  production  of  any  books  or  papers, 
and  he  may  require  the  attendance  before  him  of  any  person  aoooont- 
able.  Any  owner  of  property  or  ratepayer  may  attend  the  audit 
and  object  to  the  accounts,  and  either  on  such  objection  or  on  his 
own  motion  the  auditor  may  disallow  any  payment  and  surduuge 
the  amount  on  the  persons  who  made  or  authorised  it.  Againsc 
any  allowance  or  suiduige  t^pptal  lies  to  the  High  Court  if  the 
question  involved  is  one  of  law,  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  have  jurisdiction  to  remit  a  surcharge  if,  in  the  ctrcumstanoes, 
it  appears  to  them  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  do  sow  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  really  an  effective  audit. 

The  sources  01  revenue  of  the  council  are  the  cxdieqocr  oontiibo- 
tion,  income  from  property  ut&  fees,  and  rates.  Before  1888  large 
grants  of  money  had  been  made  awmally  to  local 
authorities  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  Such  grants  repro* 
seated  a  contributi^  out  of  taxation  for  the  roost  part 
arising  out  of  property  other  than  real  property,  muk ' 
local  taxation  fell  on  real  property  alone.  By  the  act  of  1888  it 
was  provided  that  for  the  future  audi  annual  grants  ahoidd  cease, 
and  that  other  payments  should  be  made  instead  thereof.  The 
oommissionerB  of  Inland  Revenue  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
an  account  called  "  the  local  taxation  account,"  the  sums  aaoertaioed 
to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  collected  by  them  in  eadi  county 
on  what  are  called  local  taxation  licences,  which  include  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  licences  on  dogs,  guns,  estabKsb- 
ment  licences,  ftc  The  amount  so  ascertained  tohave  been  collected 
in  each  county  is  paid  under  direction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  <x>uncil  of  that  <x>unty.  The  commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  also  pay  into  the  same  account  a  sum  equal  to  1^% 
on  the  net  value  of  personal  property  in  respect  of  which  estate 
duty  is  paid.  Under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act 
1 890^  certain  duties  imposed  on  s|^ts  and  beer  (often  referred  to  as 
"  whisky  money  ")  are  also  to  be  paid  to  "  the  local  taxation  account." 
The  sums  so  paid  in  respect  of  the  duties  last  above  mentioned, 
and  in  respect  of  the  estate  duty  and  spirits  and  beer  addittooal 
duties,  are  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to 
the  share  which  the  Local  Government  Board  certify  to  nave  beea 
recdved  by  each  county  during  the  financial  year  ending  the  31st 
March  1888,  out  of  the  Qvnts  theretofore  made  out  of  the  exchequer 
in  aid  of  kcal  rates.  The  payments  so  made  out  of  **  the  local 
taxation  account  '*  to  a  county  council  are  paid  to  the  county  fund, 
and  carried  to  a  separate  account  called  "  the  Exchequer  oontitbutaoo 
account.'*  The  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  aocount  is 
applied :  (i.)  in  paying  any  costs  incurred  in  respect  thereof  or  other- 
wise chargeable  thereon ;  (ii.)  in  payment  of  the  sums  reouired  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  x888  to  be  paid  in  substitution  for  \ocal 
grants;  (itl.)  in  payment  of  the  new  grant  to  be  made  by  the  county 
council  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  union  officers;  and  (tv.)  in  re- 
paying to  "  tne  general  county  account  **  of  the  county  fond  the 
costs  on  account  of  general  county  purposes  for  which  the  whole 
area  of  the  county  (including  boroughs  other  thancounty  boroughs) 
is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  contribution.  Elaborate  provision 
is  made  for  the  distributk>n  <>f  the  surplus  (if  any),  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  due  share  bdng  paid  to  the  quarter  sessions  boroughs. 

The  payments  which  the  county  council  have  to  make  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  local  grants  formerly  made  oot4)f  Imperial  funds  indude 
eyments  for  or  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachen  in  poor- 
w  schoob  and  public  vacdnaton;  school  fees  paid  for  children 
sent  from  a  workhouse  to  a  public  dementary  school;  half  of  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
of  district  councib;  the  remuneration  of  regntnra  for  b^hs  and 
deaths;  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics;  half  of  the  ooet  of  the 
pajr  and  clothing  of  the  police  of  the  eounpr,  and  of  each  borough 
maintaining  a  separate  police  force.  In  addition  to  the  grants  above 
mentioned,  the  county  council  is  required  to  sprant  to  the  guardians 
of  every  poor-law  union  wholly  or  partly  in  tneir  county  aa  annual 
sum  for  the  costs  of  the  officers  of  the  union  and  of  district  schoob  to 
which  the  union  contributes.  Another  source  b  the  income  of  any 
property  bdon^ng  to  the  coundl,  but  the  amount  of  tUs  Is  asully 
small.  The  third  sourco  of  revenue  consists  of -the  fees  reodved  ^ 
the  different  officers  of  the  county  councib  or  of  the  joint-committee. 
For  example,  fees  recdved  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  Inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  like.  These  fees  are  paid  into  the 
county  fund,  and  carried  either  to  *'  the  general  county  account  "  or, 
if  they  have  been  received  in  respect  of  some  matter  for  which  part 
only  of  the  county  b  assessed,  then  to  the  specid  auount  to  wnich 
the  rates  levied  for  that  purpose  are  carried.  The  remaining  source 
of  income  of  a  county  council  b  the  county  rate,  the  manner  of 
levying  which  b  hereafter  stated. 
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Of  the  powm  and  duties  of  county  oou&cfls,  it  may  be  coo- 
venicDi  to  treat  of  these  first,  in  so  far  as  they  axe  transferred 
to  or  conferred  on  them  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  x888,  under  which  they  were  created,  and  after^ 
wards  in  so  far  as  they  liave  been  conferred  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  1888,  the  only  form  of  county  govern- 
ment in  England  was  that  of  the  justices  in  quarter 
sewtons  iq.v.).  Quarter  sessions  were  originally  a  judicial  body, 
but  being  the  only  body  having  jurisdiction  over  the  county  as 
a  whole,  certain  powers  were  conferred  and  certain  duties  imposed 
upon  them  with  reference  to  various  matters  of  county  govem* 
ment  from  time  to  time.  The  principal  object  of  the  act  of  1 888 
was  to  transfer  these  powers  and  duties  from  the  quarter  sessions 
to  the  new  representative  body — the  county  ooundl;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
business  of  quarter  sessions  was  thus  transferred. 

The  subjects  of  such  transfer  Include  (L)  the  making,  siMwtng 
aad  levying  of  county,  police,  hundred  and  all  rates,  and  the  appUca« 
tioa  and  expenditure  thereof,  and  the  making  of  orders  lor  the 
payment  of  sums  payable  out  of  any  such  rate,  or  out  of  the  county 
■tock  or  county  fund,  and  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  basis 
or  standard  for  the  county  rate.  With  renrd  to  the  county  rate, 
a  few  wofds  of  deacripti(m  may  be  sulficieot  here.  The  council 
appoint  a  committee  called  a  county  rate  committee,  who  from 
time  to  time  prepare  a  basis  or  standard  for  county  rate,  that  is  to 
•ay,  they  fix  the  amount  at  which  each  parish  in  the  county  shall 
contribute  its  quota  to  the  county  rate.  As  a  general  rule  the  poor- 
law  valuations  are  followed,  but  this  is  not  univenally  the  case, 
•ome  county  councils  adopting  the  assessment  to  income  tax, 
schedule  A,  and  othen  fonning  an  independent  valuation  of  their 
own.  The  overseen  of  any  parish  aggrieved  by  the  basts  may 
appeal  against  It  to  quarter  sessions,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  appeal  is  not  interfered  with^  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of 
justices  relating  only  to  administrative  and  not  to  judicial  business, 
when  a  oontnbutkm  is  required  from  county  rate,  the  county 
council  assess  the  amount  payable  by  each  parish  according  to  the 
basis  previously  made,,  ami  send  their  precept  to  the  guardians  of 
the  onions  comprising  the  several  parishes  in  the  counter,  the 
guardians  in  their  turn  rec|ulring  the  overseen  of  each  parish  to 
provide  the  necessary  quota  of  that  parish  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and 
the  sum  thus  raised  goes  into  the  county  fund.  The  police  rate  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  county 
pdice.  It  Is  made  on  the  same  basis  as  the  county  rate,  and  u 
levied  with  it.  The  hundred  rate  b  seldom  made,  tnough  in  some 
counties  it  may  be  made  for  purposes  of  main  roads  and  bridges 
chacgeaUe  to  the  hundred  as  distinguished  from  the  county  at 
large:  (iL)  the  borrowing  of  money;  (in.)  the  pasung  of  the  accounts 
of,  and  the  discharge  of  the  county  treasurer;  (tv.)  shire  halb, 
county  halls,  assise  courts,  the  juries'  lodgings,  loac*up  houies, 
court  nouses,  justices'  rooms,  police  stations  and  county  buildings, 
woiks  and  property;  (v.)  the  licensing  under  any  ceneral  act  of 
houses  and  other  places  for  music  or  for  dancing,  and  tne^nting  of 
Ikcaces  under  the  Racecooraes  Licensing  Act  1879;  (vi.)  the  pro- 
visioo,  enlareement,  maintenance  and  management  and  visitation  of, 
and  other  oealing  with,  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics;  (vii.)  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of,  and  the  contribution  to,  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  echoed;  (viti.)  bridges  and  roads  repairable  with 
bridges,  and  any  powen  vested  fay  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
Amendment  Act  1878  in  the  county  authority.  It  may  be  observed 
that  bridges  have  always  been  at  common  law  repairable  by  the 
county,  afthough,  with  regard  to  bridges  erected  since  the  year  i8oSt 
these  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  county  bridges  repairable  by  the 
county  unless  they  have  been  erected  under  the  direction  or  to  the 
aatisCaction  of  the  county  surveyor.  The  common-law  liability  to 
repair,a  bridge  extends  also  to  the  rand  or  approaches  for  a  distance 
of  300  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  Of  the  powen  vested  in  the 
couiity  authority  under  the  Highway  Act  1878,  the  most  important 
are  those  relating  to  main  rands,  which  are  specially  noticed  hereafter : 
Ox.)  the  tables  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  and  the  cosU  to  be  allowed 
to  anyfnspector,  analyst  or  person  holding  any  office  in  the  county 
other  than  the  derfc  of  the  peace  and  the  clerks  of  the  justices; 
<x.)  the  appointment,  removal  and  determinatkm  of  salaries  of  the 
ooufity  treasurer,  the  county  surveyor,  the  public  analysts,  any 
oAcer  under  the  Explosives  Act  187s,  and  any  officen  whose  re- 
muneration^ paid  out  of  the  county  rate,  other  than  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  the  clerks  of  the  justices;  (xL)  the  salary  of  any  coroner 
whose  salary  Is  payable  out  of  the  county  rate,  the  fees,  allowances 
and  disbursements  allowed  to  be  paid  by  any  such  coroner^  and  the 
division  of  the  county  into  coronen'  districts  and  the  assignments 
of  such  districts;  (xii.)  the  diviakm  of  the  county  into  polling 
distiicta  foe. the  purposes  of  partiamentary  electioos,  the  appointment 
of  the  places  of  dcction,  the  places  of  holding  courts  for  the  revisu>n 
of  the  lists  of  voters,  and  the  costs  of,  and  other  matten  to  be  done 
for  the  Rgistntion  of  parliamentary  voten;  (xiii.)  the 


local  authority  of  the  acts  relating  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals, 
to  destructive  insects,  to  fish  conservancy,  to  wild  birds,  to  weights 
and  measures,  and  to  ^  meten,  and  of  tnc  Local  Stamp  Act  1869: 

ixiv.)  any  matten  arising  under  the  Riot  (Damages)  Act  1886. 
Jnder  this  act  compensation  b  payable  out  of  the  police  rate  to 
any  person  whose  property  has  been  injured,  stolen  or  destroyed  by 
rioten;  (xv.)  the  registration  of  rules  of  scientific  societies,  the 
registration  of  charitable  gifts,  the  certifying  and  recording  of  pbces 
of  religious  worship,  the  confirmation  and  record  of  the  rules  oi  loan 
societies.  These  duties  are  imposed  under  various  statutes. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  quarter  sessions  thus  transferred, 
there  was  abo  transferred  to  the  county  council  certain  business  of 
the  justices  of  the  county  out  of  session,  that  b  to  say.  In  petty  or 
special  sessions.  Thb  business  consists  of  the  licensiiig  of -houses 
or  places  for  the  public  peKormance  of  stage  pbys,  and  the  execu- 
tkm,  as  local  authority,  of  the  Explosives  Act  1875.  Power  was 
given  by  the  act  to  tne  Local  Government  Board  to  provide,  by 
Weans  of  a  provisional  order,  for  transferring  to  county  councils 
any  of  the  powen  and  duties  of  the  various  central  authorities 
which  have  been  already  referred  to;  but  although  sudi  an  order 
was  at  one  time  prepared,  it  has  never  been  confirmed,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Apart  from  the  business  thus  transferred  to  county  councib,  the 
act  Itself  has  conferred  further  powen  or  Imposed  further  duties 
with  reference  to  a  variety  of  other  matten,  some  of  jm^su 
which  must  be  noticed.  But  before  passing  to  them 
it  b  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  one  important  subject  of 
county  government  which  has  not  been  wholly  transferred  to  the 


justices,  or  be  transferred  wholly 
to  the  control  of  the  county  council.  Eventually  a  middle  course 
was  taken.  The  powers,  duties  and  Ibblltties  of  the  quarter  sessions 
and  justices  out  of  sesrion  with  respect  to  the  county  police  were 


vested  in  the  quarter  sesnons  and  the  county  councu  jointly,  and 
are  now  exercised  through  the  standing  joint-committce  of  the 
two  bodies.  That  committee  cooMsts  of  an  equal  number  of  membere 
of  the  county  council  and  of  justices  appointed  by  the  Quarter 
sessions,  the  number  being  arranged  between  the  two  bodies  or 
fixed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  committee  are  also  charged 
with  the  duties  of  af^xnnting  or  removing  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  they  have  jurisdiction  in  matten  relating  to  justices*  clerks, 
the  provision  of  accommodation  for  quarter  sessions  or  justices  out 
of  session,  and  the  like,  and  their  expenses  are  paid  by  the  county 
council  out  of  the  county  fund.  The  standing  joint-committee 
have  power  to  divide  their  county  into  police  districts,  and,  when 
required  by  order  in  council,  are  obliged  to  do  so.  In  such  a  case, 
while  the  general  expenditure  in  reelect  of  the  entire  police  force 
b  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large,  the  local  expenditure,  i^.  the 
cost  of  pay,  dothing  and  such  other  expenses  as  the  joint-committee 
may  direct,  is  defrayed  at  the  cost  of  the  particular  dbtrict  for 
which  it  b  incurred  (see  also  Pouca). 

^nong  the  powen  and  duties  given  to  county  councils  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  1888,  the  first  to  be  mentioned,  following 
the  order  in  the  act  itself,  is  that  of  the  appointment  commtr 
of  county  coroners.  The  duties  of  a  coroner  are  limited  ca^g^re. 
to  the  holding  of  inquiries  Into  cases  of  death  from  causes 
suspected  to  be  other  than  natural,  and  to  a  few  miscelbneoiis 
duties  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  such  as  the  hokltng  of 
inquiries  rebting  to  treasure  trove,  and  acting  instead  of  the  sheriff 
on  inquiries  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  Ac,  whefl  that  officer  b 
interested  and  thereby  disabled  from  holding  such  inquiries.  (For 
the  history  of  the  office  of  coroner,  which  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
see  that  title.)  The  county  council  may  appoint  any  fit  person,  not 
being  a  county  alderman  or  county  councufor,  to  fifl  the  office,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  county  divided  into  coronen*  districts,  may  assign 
him  a  district.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  the  power  hmSy 
conferred  does  not  extend  to  the  appointment  of  a  coroner  for  a 
liberty  or  other  franchise  who  woufa  not  under  the  old  bw  have 
been  appointed  by  the  freeholders.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
though  a  coroner  may  have  a  dbtrict  assigned  to  him,  he  b  never- 
theless a  coroner  for  the  entire  county  throughout  which  he  has 
jurisdiction. 

It  was  provkbd  by  the  Highway  Act  1878  that  every  road  which 
was  distumpiked  after  the  3iBt  of  December  1870  should  be  deemed 
to  be  a  mam  road,  the  expenses  of  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  which  were  to  be  contributed  as  to  one-half 
thereof  by  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  then  the 
county  authority.  By  another  section  of  the  same  act  it  was 
provided  that  where  any  highway  in  a  county  was  a  medium  of 
communication  between  great  towns,  or  a  thoroughfare  to  a  railway 
station,  or  otherwise  such  that  it  ought  to  be  declared  a  main  road, 
the  county  authority  might  decbre  it  to  be  a  main  road,  and  there- 
upon one-half  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  would  fall  upon  the 
county  at  brge.  Once  a  road  became  a  main  road  it  could  only  cease 
to  be  such  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  already 
stated,  the  powen  of  the  quarter  sessions  under  the  act  of  1878 
were  transferred  to  the  county  council  under  fhe  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888,  and  that  body  aloue  has  now  power  to  decbre  a  road 
to  be  a  main  road.    But  the  act  of  1888  made  some  important 
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changes  in  the  law  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  main  roads.  It 
declared  that  thereafter  not  only  the  half  but  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance  should  be  borne  by  the  county.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  control  of  main  roads  in  urban  districts  being  retained  by 
the  urban  district  council.  In  urban  districts  where  such  control 
has  not  been  claimed,  and  in  rural  districts,  the  county  council  may 
either  maintain  the  main  roads  themselves  or  allow  or  require  the 
district  councils  to  do  so.  The  county  council  must  in  any  case 
make  a  payment  towards  the  costs  incurred  by  the  district  council, 
and  if  any  difference  arises  as  to  the  amount  of  it,  it  has  to  be  settled 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  main 
roads  falls  upon  the  hundred,  as  distinguished  from  the  county  at 
large,  special  provision  being  made  to  that  effect.  Special  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  the  highways  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in 
South  Wales,  where  the  roads  were  formeriy  regulated  by  special 
acts,  and  not  by  the  Ordinary  Highway  Acts. 

The  county  council  have  the  same  power  as  a  sanitary  authority  to 
enforce  the  movisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Acts  in 
relation  to  so  much  of  any  stream  as  passes  through 
or  by  any  part  of  their  oountv.  Under  these  acts  a 
sanitary  autncxity  is  authorises  to  take  proceedings  to 
'  restrain  interference  with  the  due  flow  of  a  stream  or  the 
pollution  of  its  waters  by  throwing  into  it  the  solid  refuse  of  any 
manufactory  or  quarry,  or  any  rubbish  or  cinders,  or  any  other  waste 
or  any  putrid  solid  matter.  They  may  also  take  proceedings  in 
respect  of  the  pollution  of  a  stream  by  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage 
matter.  They  iiave  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  manufacturing 
and  mining  pollutions,  subject  to  certain  restnctiona,  one  of  which  is 
that  prooeeoings  are  not  to  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  county  council  may  not  only  themselves 
institute  proceedings  under  the  acts,  but  they  may  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  any  prosecution  under  the  acts  instituted  by  any  other 
county  or  district  council.  The  Local  Government  Boara  is  lurthcr 
empowered  by  provisional  order  to  constitute  a  joint-committee 
representing  all  the  administrative  counties  through  or  by  which  a 
river  passes,  and  confer  on  such  committee  all  or  any  of  the  powers 
of  a  sanitary  authority  under  the  acts. 

A  county  council  hate  the  same  power  of  opposing  bills  in  parlia- 
ment  and  oi  prosecuting  or  defending  any  legal  proceedings  necessary 
■--^,  for  the  promotion  or  protection  <n  the  interests  of  the 
"'"t'  inhabitants  of  a  county  as  are  conferred  on  the  council 
Mtf  A«f  ^  ^  municipal  borough  by  the  Borough  Funds  Act  1872, 
rntg^  with  this  difference,  thatin  order  to  enable  them  to  oppose 
a  bill  in  parliament  at  the  cost  of  the  county  rate,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayen  within 
the  county.  The  power  thus  conferred  is  limited  to  opposing  bills. 
The  council  are  not  authorized  to  promote  any  bill,  and  although 
they  frequently  do  so,  they  incur  the  risk  that  if  the  bill  shoukl  not 
pass  the  memben  of  the  council  will  be  surcharged  personally  with 
the  costs  incurred  if  they  attempt  to  charge  them  to  the  county  rate. 
Of  coune  if  the  bill  passes,  it  usually  contains  a  clause  enabling  the 
costs  of  promotion  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  county  council  Have  no  power  to 
institute  or  defend  legal  proceedings  or  oppose  bills  save  such  as  is 
expressly  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government  Act.  In 
this  respect  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  all  other  local  authorities, 
with  respect  to  whom  it  has  been  iaid  down  that  they  may  without 
any  express  power  in  that  behalf  use  the  funds  at  their  disposal  (or 
protecting  themselves  against  any  attack  made  upon  their  existence 
as  a  corporate  body  or  upon  any  of  their  powen  or  privileges. 

The  county  council  have  also  the  same  powers  as  a  borougn  council 
of  making  by-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  county  and  for 
gi^im^^m  the  suppression  of  nuisances  not  already  punishable 
^^  under  tne  general  law.    This  power  has  bMU  largely 

acted  upon  throughout  England,  and  the  courts  of  law  have  on 
several  occasions  decided  that  such  by-laws  should  be  benevolently 
interpreted,  and  that  in  matten  which  directly  arise  and  concern 
the  people  of  the  county,  who  have  the  right  to  choose  those  whom 
they  think  best  fitted  to  represent  them,  such  representatives  may 
be  trusted  to  understand  their  own  requirements.  Such  by-bws 
will  therefore  be  upheld,  unless  it  is  clear  that  they  are  uncertaint 
repugnant  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  or  manifestly  unreasonable. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  by  laws  relating  to  the  good  govern- 
lAent  of  the  county  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
those  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  nuisances  have  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Such  confirmation,  how- 
ever^ though  necessary  to  enable  the  council  to  enforce  them,  does 
not  Itself  confer  upon  them  any  validity  in  point  of  law. 

The  county  council  have  power  to  appoint  and  pay  one  or  more 
medical  officers  of  health,  who  are  not  to  hold  any  other  appoint- 
ment or  engage  in  private  practice  witnout  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  council.  The  council  may  make 
arrangAnents  whereby  any  district  council  or  councils 
may  have  the  services  of  the  county  medical  officer  on  payment  of 
a  contribution  towards  his  salary,  and  while  such  arrangement 
is  in  force  the  duty  of  the  district  council  to  appoint  a  medical 
officer  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  satisfied.  Every  medical  officer, 
whether  of  a  county  or  district,  must  now  be  legally  gualified  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery.  Elesides  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  county,  or  of  any  district  or  ooiabinatioa  of  districts  of 
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which  the  popubtion  exceeds  SO,ooo.  the  medical  officer  must  abo 
have  a  diploma  in  public  health,  unless  he  has  during  the  three 
consecutive  yean  before  1893  b^n  medical  officer  of  a  district  or 
combination  having  a  popubtion  of  more  than  20,000,  or  has  b^ore 
the  passing  of  the  act  been  for  three  yeana  medical  officer  or  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  only  other  powen  and  duties  of  a  county  council  arising 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  itself  which  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  are  those  rebting  to  alterations  of  local  areas.  .^ 
It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  that  certain  altera-  ^r"r"^ 
tions  of  areas  can  only  be  effected  through  the  medium  MealMmmm. 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  after  local  inquiry 
These  cases  include  the  alteration  of  the  boundary  of  any  county  or 
borough,  the  union  of  a  county  borough  with  a  county,  the  union 
of  any  counties  or  boroughs  or  the  division  of  any  county,  the 
making  of  a  borough  into  a  county  borough.  In  these  cases  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  u  provisional  only,  and  must 
be  confirmed  by  parlbment.  The  powen  of^  a  county  council  to 
make  ord«9  for  the  alteration  of  local  areas  are  as  follows:  When 
a  county  council  is  satisfied  that  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  as 
rejects  any  county  district  not  a  borough,  or  as  respects  any 
parish,  for  a  proposal  for  all  or  any  of  the  thinsrs  hereafter  mentioned, 
they  may  hold  a  local  inquiry  after  giving  such  notice  in  the  locality 
ancl  to  such  public  departments  as  may  oe  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  ordere  01  the  Local  Government  Board«  The  things 
rcferrea  to  include  the  alteratbn  of  the  boundary  of  the  district 
or  parish ;  the  division  or  union  thereof  with  any  other  district  or 
districts,  parish  or  parishes;  the  conversion  of  a  rural  district  or  part 
thereof  into  an  urban  district  or  vice  versa.  In  these  cases,  after  the 
local  inquiry  above  referred  to  has  been  held,  the  county  council, 
being  satbfied  that  the  proposal  b  desirable,  may  make  an  order  for 
the  same  accordingly.  The  order  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  board  must  hold  a  local  inquiry  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  order  should  be  OMifirmed  or  not.  if 
the  council  of  any  district  affected  by  it,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 
numbn*  of  electon  in  the  district  or  parish  to  which  it  rebtes,  petitioa 
against  it.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  modify  the 
terms  of  the  order  whether  it  u  petitioned  against  or  not,  but  if 
there  is  no  petition,  they  are  bound  to  confirm,  subject  only  to  such 
modifications.  Very  brgepowere  are  conferred  upon  county  councib 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  lull  effect  to  orden  made  by  them  under 
these  provisions.  A  considerabb  extension  of  the  same  powen 
was  made  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  which  practically 
required  every  council  to  take  into  consideration  the  areas  of  sanitary 
districts  and  parishes  within  the  entire 'administrative  county,  and 
to  see  that  a  parish  did  not  extend  into  more  than  one  sanit&ry 
district ;  to  provide  for  the  division  of  a  district  which  did  extend 
into  more  than  one  district  into  separate  parishes,  so  that  for  tbe 
future  the  parish  should  not  be  in  more  tlian  one  county  district; 
and  to  provide  for  every  parish  and  rural  sanitary  district  bein^ 
within  one  county.  An  enormous  number  of  orden  under  the  act  01 
1894  was  made  by  county^  councils,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  will 
now  be  found  that  no  parish  extends  into  more  than  one  county  or 
county  district.  Other  powen  and  duties  of  the  county  cpundl  nader 
the  act  of  1894  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Of  the  statutes  affecting  county  coundb  passed  subsequent 
to  1888  mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  chief. 

Previous  to  the  Education  Act  1903,  county  councils  had  certain 
optional  powen  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  supply  or 
aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction.  Their  n^g^^m. 
duties  jn  respect  to  education  were,  however,  much  **■"""■* 
enbrged  by- the  act  of  190a.  That  act  abolished  the  old  school  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees,  and  substituted  a  single  authority 
for  all  kinds  of  schoob  and  for  all  kinds  of  education.  The  county 
council  or  the  council  of  a  county  borough  b  now  in  every  case  the 
local  education  authority,  except  that  non-county  boroughs  with  a 
popubtion  of  over  10,000,  and  urban  districts  with  a  popubtion  of 
over  30,000,  may  be  the  local  education  authorititt  for  ebmcntary 
education  only,  but  they  may  relinquish  their  powen  in  favour  of  the 
county  council.  For  higher  education  county  councib  and  county 
boroughs  are  the  sob  education  authorities,  except  that  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  councib  are  given  a  concurrent  power  of  bvying 
a  rate  for  higher  education  not  exceeding  id.  in  the  £.  Under  the 
act,  an  education  committee  must  be  established  by  all  authorities. 
The  majority  of  the  memben  of  the  committee  are  appointed  by 
the  council,  usually  out  of  their  own  body,  and  the  remaunder  are 
appointed  by  the  council  on  the  nomination  or  recommendation 
01  other  bodies.  Some  of  the  memben  of  the  committee  roust  be 
women.  All  matten  rebting  to  the  exerdse  of  the  powrra  of  the 
education  authority  (except  those  of  rating  and  borrowing)  must  be 
referred  to  the  committee,  and  before  exercising  any  of  their  powers 
the  council  must  (except  in  cases  of  emerfsency)  receive  and  consider 
the  report  of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in 
question.  As  to  higher  education  the  local  education  authority  must 
consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  ats 
seem  to  them  desirabb,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Eauca- 
tion,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  ebmenury, 
and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  educatk-r.. 
For  thb  purpose  they  are  aathoriaed  to  bvy  a  rate  not  exceeding  id 
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in  the  £.  except  with  the  coiuent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
They  must  abo  devote  to  the  tame  purpoae  the  sums  received  by 
them  in  respect  of  the  readue  of  the  English  thare  of  the  local 
taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties  already  referred  to  See  further 
Education  and  Technical  Education. 

Under  the  Midwives  Act  i<}02,  every  council  of  a  county  or  county 
borough  is  the  local  supervising  authority  over  midwives  within  its 
^--  .        area.    The  outv  of  the  local  supervising  authority  is  to 

exercise  general  supervision  over  all  midwives  practising 
within  their  area  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  in  the  act; 
to  investigate  chaiigjes  of  malpractices,  negligence  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  a  midwife,  and  if  a  prima  facie  case  be  established,  to 
report  it  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board;  to  suspend  a  midwife 
from  pcactice  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Infection;  to 
report  to  the  central  board  the  name  of  any  midwife  convicted  of 
an  offence;  once  a  year  (in  January)  to  supply  the  central  board 
with  the  names  ana  addresses  of  all  midwives  .practising  within 
their  area  and  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  names»  accessble  at  alf  reasonable 
times  for  puUic  inspection;  to  report  at  once  the  death  of  any 
midwife  or  change  in  name  and  addreaa.  The  local*  supervising 
authority  may  delegate  their  powers  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  w<Mnen  being  eligible  to  serve  on  it.  A  county  council  may 
delegate  its  powers  under  the  act  to  a  district  coundL 

P^  of  the  business  transferred  from  quarter  seanons  to  the 
ooundl  was  that  which  related  to  pauper  lunatics,  but  the  whole 
m^^^^  subject  of  lunacy  was  consohdated  by  an  act  of  the  y^ar 
^^^^^  1890,  which  again  has  been  amended  oy  a  later  act.  The 
councils  of  all  administrative  counties  and  county  boroughs  and  the 
ooundb  of  a  few  specified  quarter  sessions  borouchs,  which  before 
1890  were  independent  areas  for  purposes  of  the  LMiiacy  Acts,  are 
local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  each  of 
them  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  a^lum  aooommodation  for 
pauper  lunatics.  This  accomniiodation  may  be  provided  by  one 
council  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more,  and  such  council  or 
combination  may  provide  one  or  more  asylums.  The  county  council 
their  powers  through  a  visiting  committee,  oonasting  of  Jiot 
I  than  seven  members,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination,  of  a  number 
of  memben  appointed  by  each  council  in  agreed  proportions.  In 
tlie  case  of  a  combination  the  expenses  are  oefrayed  by  the  several 
councils  in  such  proportion  as  they  may  agree  upon,  and  the  pro* 
portion  may  be  nxed  with  reference  to  either  the  accommodation 
required  by  each  ooundl  or  the  population  of  the  district.  A  county 
borough  may  also,  instead  of  providing  an  asylum  of  its  own,  contract 
with  the  visiting  committee  of  any  asylum  to  recdve  the  pauper 
lunatics  from  the  borough.  Private  patwnts  may  be  accommodated 
in  the  asylums  provided  oy  a  county  coundl,  and  received  upon  terms 
fixed  by  the  vtsTting  committee.  The  expenses  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  defrayed  in  the  following  manner:  The  guardians  from  «^iose 
union  a  lunatic  is  sent  have  to  pay  a  fiiied  weekly  sum,  which  may 
not  exceed  14s.  a  week.  A  larger  charge  b  made  for  lunatics  received 
from  ufuons  outside  the  county,  as  thne  do  not,  of  course,  contribute 
anythini(  towards  the  provision  or  up-keep  of  the  asylum  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  payments  by  guardians,  there  is  a  contribution 
of  4s.  a  week  from  "  the  exchequer  contribution  account "  already 
mentioned,  and  the  remaining  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
county  rate. 

Under  the  Albtments  Acts  1887  to  1007,  it  ii  the  duty  of  a  county 
ooundl  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  wnich  there  is  a  demand  for 

allotments  in  the  urban  districtsand  parishes  m  the  county. 

or  would  be  a  demand  if  suitable  land  were  available,  and 

the  extent  to  which  it  is  reasonably  practicable,  having 
regard  to-  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  to  satisfy  any  such  demand, 
and  to  co-operate  with  authorities,  associations  or  persons  best 
qualified  to  assut,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
powers  of  the  Local  (government  Board  under  the  Allotments  Acts 
were  transferred  by  the  act  of  1907  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  by  the  same  act  the  powers  and  duties  01  rural  district 
councils  were  transferred  to  parish  coundls.  The  county  council 
under  these  acts  has  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  or  hire  if  they 
are  unable  to  acquire  land  by  agreement  and  on  reasonaMe  terms. 
If  an  ol^ection  is  made  to  an  order  for  compulsory  purchase  or  hire, 
the  order  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Affriculture  until 
after  a  local  inouiry  has  been  held.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
satisfied,  after  nolding  a  local  inquiry,  that  a  county  coundl  have 
failed  to  fulfil  thdr  M>ligations  as  to  allotments,  the  board  may 
traTisfer  all  and  an^r  of  the  powen  of  the  county  coundl  to  the  Small 
Holdings  Commissioners. 

By  the  Small  HoMin^  and  Allotments  Act  i^,  Small  Hoklinp 
Commissionenare  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 

the  extent  of  the  demand  for  small  holdings,  and  confer 

with  county  coundls  as  to  how  best  to  provide  them. 

Local  authorities  are  required  to  fumbh  intorroation  and 
five  asdstance  to  the  commissioners,  who  report  to  the  board. 
U  the  board,  after  considering  the  report,  consider  it  desirable, 
thry  require  the  county  coundl  concerned  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  small  holdings;  if  the  county  couikiI  decline  to 
piepare  a  scheme,  the  board  may  direct  the  commissioners  to  do  sa 
A  county  council  may  also  prepare  a  scheme  on  its  own  initiative. 
When  a  achone  has  been  confirmed,  the  county  council  must  carry 
out  the  obiifationa  imposed  on  it  within  a  prescribed  time;  if  they 


make  default  the  board  may  direct  the  commissionen  to  assume 
all  the  powers  of  the  county  council,  and  the  county  couiKil  must 
repay  to  the  board  the  expenses  the  commissbners  may  incur.  A 
county  council  may  delegate,  by  arrangement,  to  the  couiKil  of  any 
borough  or  urban  district  in  the  county  thdr  powers  in  respect  of 
the  act.  A  small  holding  is  defined  by  the  act  as  one  which  exceeds 
I  acre,,  but  must  not  exceed  50  acres  or  £y>  annual  value.  Every 
county  council  must  establish  a  small  holdings  and  allotments  com- 
mittee,  to  which  must  be  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise 
and  performance  by  the  council  of  their  powers  and  duties  as  to  small 
holdings  and  allotments. 

Under  the  Isolation  HosfMtals  Acts  1803  and  1901,  a  county  council 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  ol  isolation  hospitab  for  the 
reception  of  patitats  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  on  „  ^  . 
the  application  of  any  local  authority  within  the  county,  '"V"""" 
or  on  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  county  that  hos|Mtal 
accommodation  b  necessary  and  has  not  been  provided,  or  it  may 
take  over  hospitals  already  provided  by  a  local  authority.  The 
council  by  their  order  constitute  a  hospital  district  and  form  a  com- 
mittee for  its  administration.  The  committee  have  power  to  purchase 
land;  erect  a  hospital,  provide  all  necessary  appliances,  and  generally 
administer  a  hospital  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  coundl  under  the  Local  (jovem- 
ment  Act  1894  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  the  chief  of  them  are 
mentioned  hereafter  in  connexion  with  parish  councib. 
The  county  coundl  may  establish  a  parish  council  in  a 
parish  which  has  a  population  of  less  than  too,  and  may 
group  small  parishes  under  a  common  parbn  council;  in  every  case 
they  fix  the  number  of  members  of  the  parish  council.  They  may 
authoriae  the  borrowing  of  money  b^  a  parish  council,  and  they  may 
lend  money  to  a  parisn  council.  They  may  hear  com^ints  by  a 
parish  coundl  that  a  district  council  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
sewerage  or  water-supply,  or  has  failed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  in  thdr  dbtrict,  and  on  such  compbint  they 
may  transfer  to  themselves  and  exercise  the  powen  of  the  defaulting 
council,  or  they  may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  those  duties. 
They  majr  malw  orden  tor  the  custody  and  preservation  of  public 
booKs.  writings,  papen  and  documents  belonging  to  a  parish.  They 
may  divide  a  pansn  into  wards  for  purposes  of  elections  or  of  parish 
meetin^^  They  may  authorise  district  coundls  to  aid  persons  in 
maintaining  rights  cm  common.  They  may,  on  the  petition  of  a 
dbtrict  coundl,  transfer  to  themselves  tne  powers  of  a  dbtrict  council 
who  have  refused  or  failed  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to 
assert  public  rights  of  way  or  protect  roadside  wastes.  They  may 
dbpense  with  the  disquabfication  of  a  parish  or  district  ooundllor 
arising  only  by  reason  of  hb  being  a  shareholder  in  a  water  company 
or  similar  company  contracting  with  the  coundl,  and,  as  has  above 
been  stated,  tney  have  large  powen  of  altering  the  boundaries  of 
parishes. 

Among  the  powen  and  duties  of  quarter  sessions  transferred  to 
county  coundb  were  those  arising  under  the  acts  rebting 
to  contagious  disease*  of  animab.    These  acts  were 
consolidated  and  amended  by  a  statute  of  1894,  and  the 
county  council  remain  the  local  authority  for  the  execution  of  that 
act  in  counties. 

Under  the  Light  Railways  Act  1896  a  county  council  may  be 
authorised  by  oraer  of  the  light  railway  commissionen  to    a^^ 
construct  and  work  or  contract  for  tlie  construction  or    ^iSlm^m 
wofking  of  a  lii^ht  rulway,  lend  money  to  a  light  railway  ^^ 

company,  or  join  any  other  council  in  these  matten. 

Among  other  statutes  conferring  powen  or  impoung  duties 
upon  county  coundls,  mention  may  be  made  of  such  acts  as  those 
rebting  to  sea  fisheries  regubtion.  open  spacer,  police 
superannuation,  railway  and  canal  traffic,  shop  noun, 
weights  and  measures,  fertilizing  and  feeding  stuffs,  wild 
bir^'  protection,  bnd  transfer,  kxomotives  on  highways  and  the 
acquisition  of  small  dwelling  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  legisbture  from  time  to  time  recognizes  the  important 
position  of  the  county  coundl  as  an  adminbtrative  body,  and  b 
continually  extending  its  functions. 

Tin  Urban  District. — ^A  munidpal  botou^  b  a  place  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  In  the  year  1835  the 
Munidpal  Corporations  Act  was  passed,  which  made 
provision  for  the  constitution  and  government  of 
certain  bproughs  which  were  enumerated  in  a  schedule. 
That  act  was  from  time  to  time  amended,  until  in  i88a 
by  an  act  of  that  year  the  whole  of  the  earlier  acts  were 
repealed  and  consolidated.  A  few  ancient  corporations 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  1835 
continued  to  ezbt  after  that  year,  but  by  an  act  of  1883  all  of 
these,  save  such  as  should  obtain  charters  before  1886,  were 
abolished,  the  result  bdng  that  all  boroughs  are  now  subject  to 
the  act  of  1883.  A  place  b  still  created  a  borough  by  royal 
charter  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  that  b  done 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1 88a  are  applied  to  it  by  the  charter 
itself.    The  charter  alio  fixes  the  number  of  councillors,  the 
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boundaries  of  the  wards  Gf  any),  and  assigns  the  number  of 
councillors  to  each  ward,  and  provides  generaUy  for  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  act  of  i88a  is  first  to  come  into  operation. 
The  charter  is  supplemented  by  a  scheme  which  makes  provision 
for  the  transfer  to  the  new  borough  council  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  existing  authorities,  and  generally  for  the  bringing  into 
operation  of  the  act  of  x88a.  If  the  scheme  is  opposed  by  the 
prescribed  proportion  (one-twentieth)  of  the  owners  and  rate- 
payers of  the  proposed  new  borough,  it  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
parliament.  The  governing  body  in  a  borough  is  the  council 
dected  by  the  burgesses. 

The  qualification  of  a  buigeas  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  a  county  elector,  and  need  not  be  further 
noticed.  A  borough  councillor  must  be  qualified  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  county  councillor,  and  he  is  disqualified  in  the  sane  wsy. 
with  this  addition,  that  a  peer  or  ownership  voter  is  not  qualified 
as  such,  and  that  a  person  is  disqualified  for  being  a  borough  coun- 
cillor if  he  b  in  holy  orders  or  is  the  regular  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation.  Women,  other  than  married  women,  are  eligible. 
Borough  councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  yours,  one-third 
of' the  whole  number  going  out  of  office  in  each  year,  and  if  the 
borough  is  divided  into  wards,  these  are  so  anansed  that  the  number 
of  councillors  for  each  ward  shall  be  three  or  a  multiple  of  three.  The 
ordinary  day  of  election  is  the  ist  of  November.  At  an  election  for 
the  whole  borough  the  returning  officer  u  the  mayor;  at  a  ward 
election  he  is  an  alderman  assigiMd  for  that  purpose  by  the  council. 
The  nomination  and  election  ol  candidate  and  the  procedure  at  the 
election  are  the  same  as  have  already  been  described  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  county  councillors.  The  bw  as  to  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices  at  the  election  is  also  similar,  and  the  election  may  oe 
questioned  by  petition  in  exactly  the  same  way.  A  borough  coun- 
cillor must,  within  five  days  after  notice  of  iiis  election,  make  a 
declaration  of  acceptance  of  office  under  a  penalty,  in  the  case  of  an 
alderman  or  councillor  of  £50,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mayor  of  £100,  or 
such  other  sums  as  the  council  may  by  by-law  oietermine.  A 
councillor  may  be  disqualified  in  the  same  way  as  a  county  councillor, 
by  tnnkruptcy  or  composition  with  creditors,  or  continuous  absence 
from  the  borough  (except  in  case  of  illness).  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  as  the  provisions  relating  to  the  election  of  borough  councillors 
were  merely  extended  to  county  councillors  by  the  LocaiGovemment 
Act  of  IW8  with  a  few  moditicatbns,  these  provisions,  as  already 
stated  when  dealing  with  county  councils,  apply  generally  to  the 
election  0^  borough  councillors.  After  the  annual  election  on  the 
1st  of  November  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  council  u  held 
on  the  9th.  and  at  that  meeting  the  mayor  ami  aldermen  are  elected. 
The  election  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  is  again  the  same  as  has 
ahready  been  described  in  connexion  with  the  election  of  the  chair- 
oM^,^      man  and  aldermen  of  a  county  council.  The  officers  of  a 

borough  council  are  the  town  clerk  and  the  treasurer, 
but  the  council  nave  power  to  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they 
think  necessary.  All  these  officers  receive  such  remuneration  as  the 
council  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  and  hokl  office  during  pleasure. 
The  provuions  with  respect  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
council  are  also  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  borough  as  in  that  of  a 
county  council. 

The  entire  income  of  the  borough  council  is  paid  into  the  borough 
fund,  and  that  fund  is  charged  with  certain  payments,  which  are 

specifically  set  out  in  the  5th  schedule  to  the  act  of  1883. 

These  include  the  remuneration  of  the  mayor,  recorder 

and  officen  of  the  borough,  overseers'  expenses,  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  borough,  the  payment 
of  the  boroueh  coroner,  police  expenses  and  the  like.  An  order  of  the 
council  for  tne  payment  of  money  out  of  the  borough  fund  must  be 
signed  by  three  members  of  the  council  and  countersigned  by  the 
town  clerk,  and  any  such  order  may  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench 
division  of  the  H^n  Court  of  Justice  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and  may  be 
wholly  or  partly  disallowed  or  confirmed  on  the  hearing.  This  is 
really  the  only  way  in  which  the  validity  of  a  payment  by  a  borough 
council  can  m  questioned,  for.  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  audit 
in  the  borough  is  not  an  effective  one.  The  borough  fund  is  derived, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  property  of  the  corporation.  If  the 
income  from  such  property  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applicable,  as  usually  is  the  case,  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
borough  rate,  which  may  be  a  separate  rate  made  by  the  council 
or  may  be  levied  through  the  overseers  as  part  of  the  poor  rate  by 
means  of  a  precept  addressed  to  them.  In  the  event  of  the  borough 
fund  being  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  without 
recourse  to  a  borough  rate,  any  surplus  may  be  applied  in  payment 
of  any  expenses  of  the  council  as  a  sanitary  authonty  or  in  improving 
the  borough  or  any  part  thereof  by  draina^.  enlargement  of  streets 
or  otherwise.  Tlie  borough  treasurer  is  required  to  make  up  his 
accounts  half-yearly,  ana  to  submit  them,  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  and  papers,  to  the  borough  auditors.  These  auditors  are 
three  in  numto- — two  of  them  elected  annuaQy  by  the  burgesses. 
An  elective  auditor  must  be  qualified  to  be  a  councillor,  but  may  not 
be  a  member  of  the  council.  The  third  auditor  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  is  called  the  mayor's  auditor.  The  auditon  so  af^mted 
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are  charged  with  the  duty  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
but  they  have  no  power  cl  disallowance  or  surcharge,  and  their  audit 
is  therefore  quite  ineffective. 

Where  a  borough  has  not  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sesMona,  but 
has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  the  justices  of  the  county 
in  which  the  borough  is  situate  have  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  borou||4i  justices  in  all  mattera  arising 
within  the  borough,  where,  however,  the  borough  has 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  county  justices  have  no 
jurisdiction  within  the  borough.  In  all  cases,  whether 
the  borough  has  quarter  sessions  or  a  separate  commission 
or  not,  the  mayor,  tiy  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  justice  for  the  borough, 
and  continues  to  be  such  justice  during  the  year  next  after  he  ceases 
to  be  mayor.  He  takes  precedence  over  all  justices  in  and  for  the 
borough,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the  chair  at  all  meeting  at  which 
be  is  present  by  virtue  of  his  oflke  of  mayor.  A  separate  commission 
of  the  peace  nuy  be  granted  to  a  borough  on  the  petition  of  the 
council.  A  borough  justice  b  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  the  iudicbl  oaths  before  acting;  he  must  while  acting  reside 
in  or  within  7  m.  of  the  borough,  or  occupy  a  house,  warehouse  or 
other  property  in  the  borough;  but  he  need  not  be  a  burgess  nor 
have  the  qualification  by  estate  required  of  a  county  justice.  Where 
the  borough  has  a  separate  commission,  the  borougti  justices  have 
power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  is  now  paid  by  salary,  the  fees  and 
costs  pertaining  to  hb  office  being  paid  into  the  borough  fund,  out 
of  which  his  salary  is  paid.  The  council  may  by  petition  obtain 
the  appointment  61  a  stipendiary  magbtrate  for  the  borough.  Tbc 
crown  may  also  on  petition  of  the  council  grant  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  borough,  and  in  that  event  a  reoocder  has 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing,  and  he  holds  ofltee  during  good  behaviour; 
he  receives  a  yeariy  salary.  The  recorder  sits  as  sole  judge  of  the 
court  of  Quarter  sessions  of  the  borough.  He  has  all  tne  powera  of 
a  court  01  quarter  sessions  in  a  county,  including  the  power  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  borough  justices;  but  to  this  there  are  a  few 
exce|>tions,  notably  the  power  to  grant  liceoctii  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  grant  of  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
sessions  also  involves  the  appointment  by  the  council  of  a  oerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  borough.  It  should  be  added  that  the  grant  of  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions  to  any  borough  other  than  a  county  borough 
after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  does  not  affect 
the  powen,  duties  or  Ibbilities  of  the  county  council  as  regards  that 
borough,  nor  exempt  the  parishes  in  the  borough  from  being  assessed 
to  county  rate  for  any  purposes  to  which  such  parishes  were  previously 
hable  to  be  assessed. 

When  a  borough  is  a  county  of  itself  the  councU  appoint  a  sheriff 
on  the  9th  of  November  in  every  year.  And  where  the  borou^  has 
a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  the  council  appoint 
a  fit  and  proper  person,  not  an  alderman  or  councillor,  to 
be  the  boroush  coroner,  who  holds  office  during  good 
behaviour.  If  the  borough  has  a  civil  court  the  recorder,  if  there 
is  one.  b  judge  of  it.  If  there  b  no  recorder,  the  judge  of  the  court 
b  an  officer  of  the  borough  appointed  under  the  charter. 

The  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1882  relate 
chiefly  to  the  constitution  of  the  muniapal  corporation.  It  "* — 
not  itself  confer  many  powers  or  impose  many  duties 
upon  the  council  ss  a  body.  It  does,  however,  enable  a 
municipal  corporation  to  acquire  corporate  land  and 
buikling^  the  buildings  including  a  town  hall,  council 
house,  justices'  room,  police  stations  and  cells,  sessions  house, 
judges'  lodgings,  polling  stations  and  the  like.  The  council  may 
borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings;  they  may  acquire 
and  hold  land  in  mortmain  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Corporate  land  cannot 
be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  same  board.  The  oooncil 
may  convert  corporate  land,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  sites  for  workmen's  dwellings. 

Another  duty  imposed  upon  a  borough  councfl  by  the  act  of 
1882  is  the  maintenance  of  bridges  within  the  borough  which  ai« 
not  repaurable  by  the  county  in  which  the  borough  b 
locally  situate,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  city 
or  borough  which  b  a  county  of  itself  b  IbUe  at  common 
law  to  repair  all  public  bridges  within  its  limits.  In  a  borough  wluch 
b  not  a  county  of  itself  the  inhabiunts  are  only  Ibble  to  repair 
bridges  within  the  borough  by  immemorial  usage  or  custom. 

Of  the  other  powers  possessed  by  the  counciTof  a  borough  under 
the  act  of  1882.  one  01  the  most  important  b  the  power  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  borough,  n,^m%. 
and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances  not 
already  punishable  in  summary  manner  by  virtue  of  an  act  in  force 
throughout  the  borough.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  by-laws  aie 
of  two  classes.  The  former  do  not  come  into  force  until  the  ez|»ratioa 
of  forty  days  after  a  copy  of  them  has  been  sent  to  the  secretaiy  of 
state,  during  which  forty  days  the  sovereign  in  council  may  dissUow 
any  by-law  or  part  thereof.  The  latter  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Under  the  act  of  1882  every  municipal  borough  might  have  its 
own  separate  police  force.  As  has  already  been  stated  when  deating 
with  county  councils,  boroughs  having  a  popubtion  of  less  than 
10,000  according  to  the  census  of  1881  can   no  longer  have  a 
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•epsrate  police  force.  But  for  aome  time  before  that  year,  it  had 
beoome  tae  rule  not  to  grant  to  any  new  boroueh  with  a  populatioa 
of  lets  than  ao.ooo  a  separate  police  force.  The  Mibkct  of 
j)dUce  b  ieparately  treated  in  the  Etuydopa4dia  Brita*- 
aad  tt  ia  not  necessary  to  supidenient  what  is  there  suted. 
Under  an  act  of  1893  the  borough  police  mav,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  duties,  be  employed  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  a  fire 
brigade* 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  borou^  ooundl  in  the  Municipal 
ONporations  Act  do  not  arise  or  exist  to  any  great  extent  under 
that  act.  In  a  few  cases,  those  namely  of  county 
boroughs,  the  councils  have  the  powers  of  county 
councils.  In  the  quarter  sessions  borouglis  other  than 
county  boroughs  they  have  some  only  of  these  powers. 
But  in  every  case  the  coundl  of  the  borou^  have  the  powers  and 
duties  of  an  urban  district  council,  and,  except  where  they 
derive  their  authority  from  local  acts,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
pctndpal  powers  and  duties  consist  of  those  which  they  exercise  or 
perfwrn  as  an  urban  council.    These  will  now  be  considered. 

Befwe  the  year  1848  there  was  not  outside  the  municipal 
borouf^  any  system  of  district  government  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  populous  places  which  were  not  corporate 
borou^  local  acts  of  parUament  had  been  passed  appointing  im- 
provement commissioners  for  the  government  of  these  places.  In 
many  borou^  similar  acts  had  been  obtained  conferring  various 
powers  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  streets  and  highways  and 
the  like.  But  there  was  no  general  system,  nor  was  there,  save  by 
apcdal  legislation,  any  means  by  which  sanitary  districts  could  be 
constituted.  In  the  ypar  1848  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  the  formation  of  local  boards  in  boroughs 
snd  populous  idaoes,  such  places  outside  boroughs  being  termed 
local  government  districts.  In  boroughs  the  town  council  were 
gener^y  appointed  the  local  board  for  purposes  of  the  act. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1872  that  a  general  system  of  sam'tary 
districts  was  adopted.  By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  that  year  the 
whole  country  was  mapped  out  into  urban  and  rural  sanitaiy 
districts,  and  that  system  has  been  maintained  until  the  present 
time,  with  aome  important  changes  introduced  by  the  Public 
Health  Acts  1875  to  1907,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  1894. 

The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  districts,  which 
are  either-  urban  or  rural.  Urban  districts  include  boroughs  and 
places  which  were  formeriy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
Doards  or  improvement  commissioners.  The  power  to 
constitute  new  urban  districts  is  now  conferred  upon 
county  councils,  asalready  stated.  There  is  a  concurrent 
power  in  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  1875,  but  that  power  is  now  rarely  eicercised,  and  new 
urban  districts  are  in  practice  created  only  by  orders  of  county 
coum^  made  under  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  section  57. 
Rural  districts  were  first  created  in  1873.  Before  that  time  there 
was  practically  no  sanitary  authority  outside  the  urban  district,  (or 
although  the  vestry  of  a  parish  had  ia  some  cases  power  to  make 
sewers  and  had  also  some  other  sanitary  powers,  there  was  no 
authority  (or  such  a  district  as  now  corresponds  to  a  rural  district. 
There  were,  indeed,  highway  boards  and  burial  boards  which  had 
powers  for  spedal  purposes,  but  district  authority  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  understood  there  was  none.  Before  the  year  1894 
the  rural  district  consisted  of  the  area  of  the  poor-law  union,  ex- 
clusive of  any  urban  district  which  jnight  be  within  it.  and  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  were  the  rural  sanitary  authority.  Since 
1894  this  has  been  changed.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
that  year  the  guardians  ceased  to  be  the  rural  sanitary  authority. 
The  anion  was  preserved  as  the  rural  sanitary  district,  with  this 
qualification,  that  if  it  extended  into  more  than  one  county  it  was 
divided  so  that  no  rural  district  should  extend  into  more  than  one 
county.  Rural  district  councillors  are  dccted  for  each  parish  in 
the  rural  district,  and  they  become  by  virtue  o(  their  office  guardians 
of  the  poor  for  the  union  comprising  the  district,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  election  of  guardians  m  a  rural  district.  Guardians  are 
•till  elected  as  such  (or  urban  districts,  but  the  rural  district  council 
have  ceased  to  be  the  same  body  as  the  guardians  and  are  now 
wholly  distinct.  A  district  counduor,  whether  urban  or  rural,  hokis 
oficB  for  a  term  of  three  years.  One-third  of  the  whole  council 
rctiie  in  each  year,  the  annual  elections  being  held  in  March,  but 
there  may  be  a  simultaneous  retirement  of  the  whole  council  in 
every  third  year  if  the  county  council  at  the  instance  of  the  district 
ooancil  so  order.  The  qualincation  and  disqualification  of  district 
councillor*,  whether  urban  or  rural,  now  depend  upon  the  Local 
Government  Act  1894.  Property  qualification  is  abolished.  Any 
pcraoo  may  be  elcctra  who  is  either  a  parochial  elector  of  some 
parish  witnin  the  district  or  has  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
^    piccediag  his  election  resided  in  the  district,  and  no  person 
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is  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage.  The  electofs  both  in  urban  and 
rural  districts  are  the  body  called  the  parochial  electors.  These 
are  practically  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  the  parliamentary 
register  or  in  the  kxal  government  register  as  being  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament  or  county  or  parish 
councilk>rs  as  the  case  may  be.  The  election  takes  place  subject  to 
rules  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  these  rules  being 
larady  founded  upon  adaptations  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
i88s.  The  election  is  by  balk>t  on  the  same  lines  as  those  prescribed 
for  a  municipal  electk>n,  and  the  Cbmipt  Practices  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  referred  to  when  dealing  with  county 
councils,  applies  to  the  elections  of  district  coondla.  The  provisions 
with  reference  to  election  petitions,  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
may  be  presented  and  the  procedure  upon  them,  are  the  same  in 
every  respect  as  have  already  been  mentk>ned  whoi  dealing  with 
county  councils.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  that  the  Locnl 
Government  Board  has  power  to  unite  any  number  of 
dbtricts  or  parts  of  districts  into  what  is  called  a  united 
district  for  certain  special  purposes  such  as  watcr-aupply, 
sewerage  or  the  like.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  provisioaal  order 
made  by  the  board  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  In  such  a  united 
district  the  governing  body  ia  a  joint  board  constituted  in  manner 
provided  by  the  order,  and  it  has  under  the  order  such  of  the  powers 
of  a  district  council  as  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
united  district  is  created.  Thus  a  joint  sewerage  board  would 
generally  be  invested  by  the  order  with  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
council  relating  to  the  provision  and  control  of  sewers  and  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  It  may  also  be  convenient  bnw  to  mention 
another  special  kind  of  district  authority,  that  is,  a 
port  sanitary  authority.  It  is  also  constituted  by  order 
o(  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  may  include  one 
or  more  sanitary  districts  or  puts  of  districts  abutting 
upon  a  port.  In  this  case  also  the  authority  consists  of  such  members 
and  ia  elected  in  such  manner  as  the  order  determines,  and  it  has 
such  of  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  district  council  as  the  order  may 
confer  upon  it.  These  relate  for  the  roost  part  to  nuisances  and 
in(ectious  disease,  having  special  reference  to  ships.  It  has  been 
thought  convenient  to  deal  here  with  district  councils,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  together,  but  the  powers  Cf  the  former  j.  ^^  . 
are  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  "*"'•'■  " 
as  the  consideration  of  the  subject  proceeds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  indicate  what  powen  and  duties  are  con- 
ferred or  imposed  upon  urban  district  coundb  only. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  the  necessity 
arises  (or  conferring  upon  a  rural  district  council  any  <n  the  powen 
exercisable  only  by  an  urban  district  coundl,  that  can  be  done  by 
means  of  an  oraer  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  necessity 
for  this  provision  arises  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
district  otherwise  rural  there  are  some  centres  of  population,  hardly 
large  enough  to  be  constituted  urban  districts,  which  neverthelns 
reouire  the  same  control  as  an  urban  district. 

A  district  council  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  with 
respect  to  summoning,  notice,  pbce,  management  and  adjournment 
of  their  meetings  and  generally  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  and  management  of  their  business.  Three 
memben  must  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  which  is  held  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  15th  April  m  each  year,  a  chairman  (or  the  succeeding  year  has 
to  be  appointed.  He  presides  at  all  meetings,  and  in  hts  absence 
another  member  appointed  by  the  meetii^  takes  his  place.  Ques- 
tions are  determined  by  the  maiority  present  and  voting,  the  chair- 
man having  the  casting  vote.  Minutes  are  taken  and,  t(  signed  at 
the  meeting  or  the  next  ensuing  meeting,  are  made  evidence.  The 
officers  of  the  council  consist  of  a  clerk,  a  medical  officer,  a  surveyor, 
one  or  more  inspectors  of  nuisances  and  a  treasurer.  Of  these  all  but 
the  medical  dfioer  of  health  and  in^tectors  of  nuisances  hold  office 
at  pleasure  and  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  council  may 
determine.  If  the  urban  district  is  a  borough,  the  town  clerk  and 
borough  treasurer  fulfil  the  same  office  for  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  sabries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances  are,  as  to  one  moiety  thereof,  paid  out  of  "  the 
exchequer  contribution  account  "  by  the  county  council,  if  they  are 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  to  qualification,  appointment,  duties,  salaiy  and 
tenure  of  office.  The  ordera  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
these  matters  are  set  out  in  the  SUUtUory  Rules  and  Ordert,  District 
councils  may  also  employ  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  (ulfilment  of  their  duties.  Officers  and 
servants  are  prohibited  from  being  concerned  or  interested  in  any 
bargain  or  contract  made  with  their  council,  and  (rom  recdving 
under  cover  of  thdr  office  or  employment  any  fee  or  reward  whatso- 
ever other  than  their  proper  salaries,  wages  and  allowances,  under 
penalty  of  bring  rendered  incapable  of  holding  office  under  any 
district  coundl,  and  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  £50.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  provision  somewhat  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  disqualification  of  members  o(  the 
council.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  by  an  act,  called  the  Public 
Bodies'  Corrupt  Practices  Act  1889,  severe  penalties  are  imposed 
alike  upon  memben  and  officcn  of  public  bodies  for  corruption  ii^ 
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A  dutrict  council  may  appoint  committees  oondstiag  wholly  or 
partly  of  members  of  their  own  body  for  the  exerciae  of  any  powers 
-  which  in  their  opinion  can  properly  be  exercised  by 

25^M.  •«*  committees.  Such  oommiuees  do  not,  however, 
maun.  ^^|^  office  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  council, 
and  their  acts  must  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  their  approval. 
If  they  are  appointed  for  any  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  or 
Highway  Acts,  the  council  may  authorize  them  to  institute  any 
proceeduigs  or  do  any  act  which  the  council  mif^t  have  instituted 
or  done,  other  than  the  raising  of  any  loan  or  the  making  of  any  rate . 
or  contract.  A  rural  district  council  may  delegate  their  entire 
powers  in  any  parish  to  a  parochiail  committee.  Such  committee 
may  consist  wholly  of  members  of  their  own  body  or  of  members  of 
the  parish  council,  or  partly  of  members  of  both.  Such  a  committee 
may  be  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  rural  district  ooundL 

In  doling  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  district  councils  it  will 
be  omvement  to  treat  of  these  fint  as  they  arise  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  afterwards  as  they  arise  under  other 
statutes.  In  so  far  as  such  powers  ana  duties  are  conunon 
to  urban  and  runl  district  councils  alike  they  will  be 
referred  to  as  appertaining  to  district  councils.  When 
reference  is  made  to  any  power  or  duty  of  an  urban  council  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  rural  ooundl  nave  no  such  power  or  duty 
unless  conferred  or  imposed  upon  them  by  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  borough  the 
borough  council  is  the  urban  district  council. 

The  dbtrict  council  are  required  to  cause  to  be  made  such  sewers  as 
may  be  necessary  fbr  effectually  draining  their  district  This  duty 
may  Se  enforced  by  the  Looil  Government  Board  on 
complaint  made  to  them  that  the  council  have  failed  in 
performing  it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rural  district  by  the 
county  council  on  complaint  of  the  parish  council.  All 
sewersr  whether  made  by  the  council,  by  their  predecessors,  or  by 
private  persons,  vest  in  the  district  council,  that  is  to  say,  become 
their  property,  with  some  exceptions,  of  which  the  principal  is 
sewers  made  by  a  person  for  his  own  pro6t.  The  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  premises  is  entitled  as  of  rijght  to  cause  his  drain  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  sewer,  on  condition  only  of  his  giving  notice  and 
complying  with  the  reflations  of  the  council  as  to  the  mode  in 
whidi  the  communication  is  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  control 
oif  any  penon  appointed  by  the  council  to  superintend  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  without  the  district 
has  the  same  right,  subject  only  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  settled  by  justices  or  by  arbitia- 
tion.  If  a  house  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  drain,  the  occupier 
may  be  required  to  provide  one,  and  to  cause  it  to  discharge  into 
a  sewer  if  tnere  is  one  within  loo  ft.  of  the  house,  otherwise  into  a 
cesspool,  as  the  council  may  direct.  In  the  case  of  new  houses,  these 
may  not  be  built  or  occupied  in  an  urban  district  without  their  being 
first  provid«l  with  sufficient  drains  as  the  council  may  require; 
and  in  an  urban  district  it  b  fortudden  to  cause  any  buildins  to  be 
newly  erected  over  a  sewer  without  the  consent  of  tne  councu.  For 
the  purpose  of  sewage  disposal  a  district  council  may  oonstryct  any 
works  and  contract  Tor  the  use  or  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land, 
buildings,  engines,  materiab  or  amnratus,  and  contract  to  supply 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-nve  years  any  person  with  sewage. 
It  may  be  pcnnted  out  here  that  these  expressions  are  defined  by  the 
act,  tne  effect  of  the  definitions  being  shortly  that  a  drain  is  a 
coniduit  for  the  drainage  of  one  buUding  or  of  aevieral  within  the  same 
curtilage,  while  a  sewer  comprises  every  kind  of  drain  exccnt  that 
which  u  covared  by  the  definition  of  a  drain  as  above  stated.  The 
result  has  been  that  district  councils  frequently  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  being  responsible  for  the  repair  and  condition  of 
drains  wluch,  by  reason  of  having  been  laid  for  more  than  one  house, 
are  sewers  vested  in  and  repairable  by  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  tbb  state  of  things  by  tne  Public  Heahh  Amendment 
Act  1890,  section  lo,  but  the  remedy  so  provided  was  very  partial, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  case  where  two  or  more  houses 
belonging  to  different  owners  are  draiiMd  into  a  common  drain  laid 
under  private  land,  and  ultimately  discharging  into  a  sewer  in  a  road 
or  street. 

The  district  council  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
proviuon  of  proper  sanitary  accommodation  (water-closets,  privies. 
o.aMj/v  <^"pitSt  &c.)  for  all  dwelling-houses,  new  or  old,  and 
^^ZH^a  foe  factories,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  conveniences 
SSba  Amt  *"  proper  condition.  The  urban  council  have  power  to 
TfrL  provide  and  maintain  and  nuke  provision  for  the  regu- 
'  uition  of  urinals,  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies, 
ashpits  and  other  umilar  conveniences  for  public  accommodation. 
In  the  event  of  a  complaint  being  made  to  a  aistrict  council  that  any 
drain,  closet,  privy,  ashpit  or  cesspool  b  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health,  the  council  may  empower  tnrir  surveyor  to  enter  and  examine 
the  premises,  and,  if  tfie  complaint  b  well  founded,  they  may  require 
the  owner  to  do  the  necessary  works.  The  district  council  are  not 
bound  to  uiulcrtake  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from 
premises,  or  the  cleansing  of  closets,  privies,  ashfMts  and 
cesspools.  They  may,  however,  undertake  these  duties, 
and,  if  the  LooJ  Government  Board  require,  they  must  do  so.  An 
urtM  council  and  a  rural  council,  if  invested  irith  the  requisite  power 


by  the  Local  Govern.aent  Board,  may,  and  when  required  by  order 
of  that  board  must  provide  for  the  proper  deansinx  of  streets,  and 
may  also  provide  for  the  proper  watering  of  streets.  When  they  have 
unaeitaken,  or  are  requireo  to  perform  these  duties,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  upon  them  for  neglect.  If  they  do  not  undertake  these 
duties,  they  may  make  by-laws  imposing  on  the  occupiers  of  premisei 
the  duty  of  cleansing  io<yways  and  pavements,  the  removal  of 
house  refuse,  and  the  deansing  of  earth-dosets,  privies,  ashpits 
and  cesspools;  and  an  uiiian  coundl  may  also  make  by-laws  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth,  diut.  ashes 
and  rubbbh,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animab  on 
any  premises  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The  keeping  of  swine 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  b  made  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  penalty  in  an  urban  district,  as  also  b  the  suffering 
of  any  waste  or  stagnant  water  to  remain  in  any  cellar,  or  within 
any  dwelling-house  after  notice,  and  the  allowing  of  the  contents 
of  any  closet,  privy  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  therefrom. 
Ftovision  b  also  made  for  enforcing  the  removal  of  accumulations 
of  manure,  dung,  soil  or  filth  from  any  premises  in  an  urban  district, 
and  for  the  periodical  ^removal  of  manure  pr  other  refuse  from  mews, 
stables  or  other  premises: 

With  regard  to  water-supply,  dbtrict  coUncib  have  extensive 
powers.    Tney  may  provide  lYiar  dbtrict  or  any  part  of  it  with  a 
supply  of  water  proper  and  sufficient  for  public  and       —.  ^ 
private  purposes,  ana  for  thb  purpose  they  may  con-       Jl^Sr 
struct  and   maintain  waterworks,  dig  wells,   take  on       ^^'^^^ 
lease  or  hire  any  waterworks,  purchase  waterworks  or  water,  or 
right  to  take  or  convey  water  either  within  or  without  their  district, 
and  any  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  any  water  company,  and 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  supply  of  water.    They  may  not. 
however,  commence  to  construct  waterworks  within  the  limits  01 
supply  of  any  water  company  empowered  by  act  of  pariiamcnt  or 
provisional  order  to  supply  water  without  giving  notice  to  the 
company,  and  not  even  then  so  long  as  the  company  are  aUe  and 
willing  to  supply  the  necessary  water.    Any  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  company  are  able  and  willing  has  to  be  settled  by  arbitratkm. 
Where  the  council  do  supply  water,  they  have  the  same  powers  of 
carrying  mains  under  streets  or  through  private  lands  as  they  have 
with  respect  to  the  laying  of  sewers,  as  already  mentioned.    They 
can  charge  water  rents  which  depend  upon  agreements  with  con> 
sumers,  or  they  may  charge  water  rates  assessed  on  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  premises  supplied.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  charge  for  a  sufmly  of  water  at  all,  unless  they  are 
required  to  do  so  in  an  urban  district  1^  at  least  ten  persons,  rated 
to  the  poor  rate,  or  in  a  parish  in  a  rural  district  by  at  least  five 
persons  so  rated  in  the  pansh.    Even  then  the  amount  of  the  rate 
is  left  to  the  council,  any  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  the  water,  in  so 
far  as  it  b  not  defrayed  out  of  water  rates  or  rents,  being  borne  in 
an  urban  district  by  the  general  district  rate,  and  in  a  rural  dbtrict 
by  the  separate  sanitary  rates  nude  for  the  parish  or  contributory 
place  supplied.    For  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply  water, 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts  are  incor- 
porated with  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  are  made  available  for  the 
district  coundL   They  are  empowered  to  supply  water  by  measure  if 
they  think  fit,  and  may  charge  a  rent  for  water-meters.    The  power 
of  the  district  council  to  suppiv  water  b  strictly  limited  to  that 
own  district,  but  they  may,  witn  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  supply  water  to  the  coundl  of  an  adjoining  district  o.-t 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  as,  in  case  of  dispute,  may  be 
settled  by  arbitfetion.    If  any  house  b  without  a  sufficient  supply, 
and  it  appears  that  a  supply  can  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
as  defined  in  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Water 
Act  1878,  the  owner  may  be  required  to  provide  the  supply,  and, 
if  he  fails,  the  council  may  themsdves  provide  the  supply  and 
charge  the  owner  with  the  cost.   All  public  sources  of  water-supply 
such  as  streams,  pumps,  wells,  reservoirs,  conduits,  aqueducts  and 
works  used  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  are  vested  in  the  council,  who  may  cause  all  sudi  works 
to  be  maintained  and  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  not  for  sale  t^ 
them.    The  council  may  supply  water  to  public  baths  or  wa;di- 
houses,  or  for  trade  or  manutaurturing  purposes.    In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  supply  may  be  gratuitous.    In  the  latter  case  it  b  to  be 
on  terms  agreed  between  the  parties.   The  urban  council  are  required 
to  cause  fire-plugs,  and  all  necessary  wotIck,  machinery  and  asatstance 
for  securing  a  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fixe,  to  be  provided  and 
noaintained,  ahd  tor  thb  purpose  they  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  watW  company  or  person.   Provision  is  made  for  preventing 
the  pollution  of  water  oy  gas  refuse  and  enabling  a  district  oonncil. 
with  the  sanction  of  the  attomey-genefal,  to  take  any  proceeding 
they  may  think  fit  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  any  stream  ra 
their  district  by  sewa^.    The  district  coundl  are  also  emposreted 
to  obtain  an  order  of  justices  directing  the  dosing  of  any  wdl,  tank 
or  dstem.  public  or  private,  or  any  public  pump  the  water  from 
whidi  is  likely  to  be  used  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for 
manufacturing  drinks  for  the  use  of  man,  if  such  water  b  found  lx>  be 
ao  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Power  b  given  to  prohilMt  the  use  as  dwdtings  of  any  ceUara, 
vaults  or  underground  rooms  built  or  occupied  after  1875,  and  with 
regard  to  such  cdlart  aa  were  occupied  aa  dwdUngs  before  i%7S, 
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the  continued  occupation  of  these  b  also  forbidden  unless  they 
comply  with  certain  stringent  requirements  as  to  the  height  of 
the  rooms,  height  of  the  oeiliiws  above  the  sunace  of 
the  street,  open  areas  in  front,  enectual  drainage,  sanitary 
convenicnoes  appurtenant  to  the  cellars,  and  the  provision 
of  fireplaces. 

District  councils  are  required  to  keep  a  re^st^r  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  in  their  district.  No  person  is  allowed  to  keep  a 
common  'lodging-house  unless  he  is  registered,  ana  a 
house  may  not  be  registered  until  It  has  been  inspected 
and  approved  for  the  purpose  by  an  officer  of  the  council. 
Further,  the  council  may  refuse  to  register  a  keeper 
unless  they  are  satisfied  of  his  character  and  of  his  fitness  for  the 
position.  The  council  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  fixing  the 
number  of  lodgers  and  separating  the  sexes  therein,  promoting 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  giving  df  notices  and  taking  precautions 
in  case  of  any  infectious  disease,  and  generally  for  the  well-ordering 
of  such  houses.  The  keepers  of  common  lodging-houses  aie  required 
to  limewash  their  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  months  of  Apru  and 
October  in  every  year,  and  if  paupers  or  vagrants  are  .received  to 
lodge,  they  may  m  required  to  report  as  to  the  ixmns  who  have 
resorted  thereto.  They  must  give  notice  of  any  infectious  disease 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  to  the  poor-law  relieving  officer, 
and  they  must  give  free  access  for  inspection.  There  is  no  definition 
of  the  expression  "  common  lodging-house  "  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  and  at  one  time  the  courts  decided  that  shelters  for  the  destitute 
kept  by  charitable  persons  were  not  common  lodging-houses.  That 
ida,  is  now  exploded,  and  the  acts  apply  to  charitable  institutbns 
which  receive  persons  of  the  class  oromarily  received  into  common 
lodeing-houses. 

By-uws  may  also  be  made  relating  to  houses  let  in  lodgings 
which  are  not  common  lodging-house^.  These  by> 
laws  are  in  practice  limited  to  those  inhabited  by 
the  poorer  daasesj  although  the  act  imposes  no  such 
restriction. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  1875  to  1907  contain  elaborate  provisions 
for  dealing  with  nuisances.  Those  which  are  dealt  with  summarily 
B^^^^^  are  thus  enumerated: — (i)  any  premises  in  such  a  state 
^^^^^  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  (a)  any  pool, 
ditch,  ipitter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain  or  ashpit  so 
foul  or  w  such  a  state  as  to  be  injunous  to  health ;  (3)  any  animal  so 
kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health ;  (4)  any  accumulation 
or  deposit  which  u  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  (5)  any  house 
or  part. of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  same 
family;  (6)  any  factory,  workshop  or  workplace  not  already  under 
the  operatiott  of  any  general  act  for  the  regulation  of  factories  or 
bakeluMises  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  practicable  any  gaises,  vapoun, 
dust  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  earned  on 
therein  that  are  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  or  so  overcrowded 
while  work  is  carried  ^n  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  employed  therein;  (7)  any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does 
not  aa  far  as  practicable  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  com- 
bustible used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  workmg  engines  by 
steam  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dye-house,  brewery,  bakehouse  or  gas 
wrork,  or  in  any  manufacturing  or  trade  process  whatsoever;  and 
(8)  any  chimney  not  being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling-house 
tending  forth  black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
The  nuisances  above  enumerated  are  said  to  be  nuisances  liable  to 
be  dealt  with  summarily.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  district  council 
to  inspect  their  district  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  any  such 
nuisances.  In  the  event  of  such  discovery  by  them  or  of  iniorma- 
tioo  given  to  them  of  the  existence  of  any  such  nuisance,  the  district 
council  are  required  to  serve  a  notice  requiring  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance  on  the  person  by  whose  act,  default  or  sufferance  it 
arises  or  continues,  or  it  such  person  cannot  be  found,  on  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  premises  at  which  the  nuisance  arises.  The  notice 
must  require  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  within  a  roecified  time, 
and  must  prescribe  the  works  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are 
necessary  to  be  done.  If  the  nuisance  arises  from  the  absence  or 
defective  construction  of  any  structural  convenience,  or  if  there  is  no 
occupier  of  the  premises,  the  notice  must  be  served  upon  the  owner. 
If  the  person  who  causes  the  nuisance  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  clear 
that  tne  nuisance  does  not  arise  or  continue  by  the  act,  default  or 
sufferance  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  the  local  authority 
may  themselves  abate  the  nuisance  without  further  order.  If  the 
person  on  whom  the  notice  is  served  objects  to  ^ve  effect  to  it,  he 
may  be  summoned  before  justices,  and  the  justices  may  make  an 
order  upon  him  to  abate  the  nuisance  or  pronibiting  the  recurrence 
of  the  nuisance  if  this  is  likely,  and  directing  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works.  If  the  nuisance  is  such  as  to  render  a  dwelHn^- 
bouae  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  iustices  may  close  it  until  it  is 
rendered  fit  for  that  purpose.  Disobedience  under  the  order  of 
justices  involves  a  penalty  and  a  daily  penalty  for  every  day  during 
"Which  default  continues.  Private  persons  may  complain  to  justices 
in  respect  of  nuisances  by  which  they  are  personally  aggrieved,  and 
if  the  (^rict  councH  make  default  in  doii^  their  duty,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  authorise  any  officer  of  police  to  institute 
aoy  necessary  proceedings  at  the  cost  <M  the  defaulting  council.  The 


district  council  may,  if  in  their  opinion  proceedings  before  justices 
afford  an  inadequate>  remedy,  take  proceedings  in  the  high  court, 
but  in  that  case,  if  the  nuisance  is  of  a  pubuc  nature,  they  must 
proceed  by  action  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general.  Tne  pro- 
visions as  to  nuisances  are  extended  to  ships  by  an  act  of  1885. 

It  is  forbidden  to  establish  within  an  urban  district  without  the 
consent  of  the  council  any  offensive  trade,  business  or  manufacture. 
>^th  regard  to  any  offensive  trade  which  has  bi^n  established  or 
may  be  consented  to  in  any  urban  district,  if  it  is  verified  by  the 
medical  officer  or  any  two  legally  (qualified  medical  practitioners,  or 
by  any  ten  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health,  the  urban  district  council  are  required  to  take  proceedings 
before  magistrates  with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  tne  nuisance 
complained  of. 

Any  medical  officer  or  inspector  of  nuisances  may  inspect  any 
meat,  &c.,  exposed  for  sale  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  or  of  preparation  for  sale  and  intended  for  the  ^  ^ 
food  of  man.  This  power  of  inspection  is,  in  districts  _fy 
where  the  Public  Health  Act  1890  has  been  adopted,  ^"^ 
extended  to  all  articles  intended  for  the  food  of  man.  If  upon 
such  inspection  the  meat,  &c.,  appears  to  be  diseased,  unsound  or 
unwholesome,  it  may  be  taken  before  a  justice  for  tlw  purpose  of 
being  condemned,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  meat,  &c.,  belongs 
or  in  whose  possession  it  was  found  is  liable  to  a  penalty  or,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  justices,  to  imprisonment  for  three  months  without 
the  option  of  a  fine. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  contain  important  provisions  relatii^  to 
infectious  disease.  Any  person  who  knows  he  is  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease  must  not  carry  on  any  trade  or  business 
unless  he  can  do  so  without  risk  of  spreading  the  disease. 
Local  authorities  may  require  premises  to  be  cleansed 
and  diunfccted ;  they  may  order  the  destruction  of  bedding,  clothing 
or  other  articles  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection;  they  may 
provide  proper  places  for  the  disinfection  of  infected  articles  free  of 
charge;  they  may  provide  ambulances,  &c  In  the  case  of  a  person 
found  suffering  from  infectious  disease  who  has  not  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation,  or  is  lodging  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one* 
family,  or  is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  such  person  may  by  means 
of  a  justice's  order  be  removed  to  a  hospital;  a  local  authority 
may  pay  the  expenses  of  a  person  in  a  hospital  or,  if  necessary, 
provide  nursing  attendance;  any  person  exposing  hamself  or  any 
other  in  his  charge  while  suffering  from  infr  ttic^is  disease,  or  exposing 
infected  bedding,  clothing  or  the  like,  is  made  liable  10  a  penalty. 
Owners  and  drivers  of  public  conveyances  must  not  knowingly  convey 
any  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and  if  any  person 
suffering  from  such  a  disease  is  conveyed  in  any  public  vehicle 
the  owner  w  driver  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  his  knowledge  must  give 
notice  to  the  medical  officer.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  let  houses  or 
rooms  in  which  infected  persons  have  been  lodging,  or  to  make  false 
statements  to  persons  negotiating  for  the  hire  of  such  rooms.  An 
act  was  passed  in  the  year  1890,  called  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act.  When  adopted  it  enabled  an  urban  or  district 
council  to  obtain  the  inspection  of  dairies  where  these  were  suspected 
to  be  the  cause  of  infectious  disease,  with  a  view  to  prohibiting  the 
supply  of  milk  from  such  dairies  if  the  fact  were  established.  The 
act  01  1907  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890.  It  enables  a 
local  authority  to  reouire  dairymen  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of 
sources  of  supply  if  tne  medical  officer  certifies  that  any  person  is 
suffering  from  infectious  disease  which  he  has  reason  to  suspect  is 
attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  his  dutrict.  It  also  compels 
dairymen  to  notify  infectious  diseases  existing  among  their  servants. 
The  act  of  1890  also  forbids  the  keeping  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  mfectious  disease  in  a 
room  used  at  the  time  as  a  dwelling-place,  sleeping-pLace  or  workshop. 
It  provides  for  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  infectious  diseases  in  a 
hospital  being  removed  only  for  burial,  and  gives  power  to  justices 
in  certain  cases  to  order  bodies  to  be  buried.  The  diseases  to  which 
the  act  applies  are  smallpox,  cholera,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas, 
scarlatina  or  scariet  fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  enteric*  relapsing,' 
continued  or  puerperal  fever,  and  any  other  infectious  disease  to 
which  the  act  nas  been  applied  by  the  local  authority  of  the  district 
In  the  prescribed  manner.  The  most  important  provision,  however, 
relating  to  infectious  disease  is  that  contained  in  the  Infectious 
Disease  Notification  Act  1889.  That  was  originally  an  adoptive 
act,  but  it  is  now  extended  to  all  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
requires  the  notification  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
district  of  every  case  in  which  a  person  b  suffering  from  one  of  the 
diseases  above  mentioned.  The  duty  of  notification  is  imposed  upon 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  also  upon  the  medical  practitioner  who 
may  be  in  attendance  on  the  patient.  The  medical  attendant  is 
entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  each  notification  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  if 
the  case  occurs  in  his  pnvate  practice,  and  of  is.  if  the  case  occurs 
in  his  practice  as  medical  officer  of  any  public  body  or  institution. 
These  lees  are  paid  by  the  urban  or  rural  district  council  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  provisions  as  to  notification  are  applied  to  every 
ship,  vessol.  boat,  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure  used  for 
human  habitation  in  like  manner  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  if  it  were 
a  building.  Exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  ship, 
vessel  or  Doat  belonging  to  a  foreign  government.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  act  has  been  one  of  the  roost  effectual 
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but  tccordiii|;  to  the  greater  or  leas  degree  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  any  premises  from  the  works. 

Where  a  house  or  building  in  a  street  is  taken  down  to  be  rebuilt, 
the  urban  district  council  may.  prescribe  the  line  to  which  it  is  to 
be.rebuiitt  paying  compensation  to  the  building  owner  for  any 
damage  which  he  may  sustain  consequent  upon  the  requirement. 
Save  to  thb  extent,  no  power  is  given  by  the  general  law  to  a  district 
cooodl  to  prescribe  a  building  Kne.  But  under  an  act  of  l888  it  is ' 
provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  urban  district  without 
the  consent  of  the  urban  authority  to  erect  or  bring  forward  any 
house  or  building  in  any  street  or  any  part  of  such  house  or  building 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side 
thereof  in  the  same  street. 

The  control  exercised  by  an  urban  district  council  over  streets 
and  buildings  is  to  a  very  large  extent  exercised  through  b^r-laws 
which  they  are  empowered  to  make  for  various  purposes  relating  to 
Che  laying  out  ana  formation  of  new  streets^  the  erection  and  con- 
structjon  of  new  buildings,  the  provision  of  sufficient  air-space 
about  buildings  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  provision 
of  suitable  and  sufficient  sanitary  conveniences.  The  manner  in 
which  such  bv-laws  are  made  and  confirmed  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
In  general,  tne  by-laws  require  plans  of  new  streets  to  be  submitted 
to  the  council,  and  they  are  required  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
these  plans  within  a  month.  Thev  cannot  disapprove  of  a  plan  unless 
it  contravenes  the  provisions  oi  some  statute  or  by-law;  but  if  a 
person  builds  otherwise  than  according  to  an  approved  plan  he  does 
BO  at  the  risk  of  having  his  work  pulled  down  or  destroyied.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  powers  of  an  urban  council  with  respect  to  streets 
may  be  mentioned  the  power  to  widen  or  improve,  and  certain  powers 
incorporated  from  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  1847,  ^'h 
fcspect  to  naming  streets,  numboing  houses,  improving  the  line  of 
streets,  removing  obstructions,  providing  protection  in  respect  of 
ruinous  or  dangerous  buildings,  and  requinng  precautions  to  be  taken 
during  the  construction  and  repair  of  sewers,  streets  and  houses. 
An  urtMtn  council  may  also  provide  for  the  lighting  of  any  street  in 
their  district,  and  may  contract  with  any  person  or  company  for 
that  purpose.  If  there  is  no  company  having  statutory  powers  of 
supply  within  their  district,  they  may  themselves  undertake  the 
supply  of  gas,  and  they  may  purchase  the  undertaking  of  any  gas 
company  within  their  district. 

An  urban  council  may  acquire  and  maintain  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  bring  used  as  public  walks  or  pleasure-srounds,  and  may  support 
or  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  ^ks  or  grounds  if 
provided  by  any  other  person.  They  may  also  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  laying  out,  planting  or  improvement  of 
lands  provided  for  this  purpose  by  any  person,  in  their  own  district 
or  outside  that  district,  if  it  appears  that  the  walks  or  grounds  could 
eventually  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  An  urban 
council  may  also  provide  public  clocks  or  pay  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  any  pubhc  clocks  in  the  district, 
though  not  vested  in  them. 

Where  an  urban  council  are  the  council  of  a  borough,  and  in 
other  cases  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the 
district,  they  mav  provide  market  accommodation  for 
their  district.  Tney  may  not,  however,  establish  any 
market  so  as  to  interfere  with  any  market  already  estab> 
luhed  in  the  district  under  a  franchise  or  charter.  For 
purposes  of  markets  certain  provisions  of  the  Markets  and 
Fain  Clauses  Act  1847  are  incorporated  with  the  Public  Health  Act. 
The  only  one  of  these  that  need  be  noticed  is  that  which  provides 
that  after  the  market  a  opened  for  public  use  every  person,  other 
than  a  licensed  hawker,  who  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  any  place 
within  the  district,  except  in  his  own  dwelling-place  or  shop,  any 
articles  in  respect  of  which  tolls  are  authorixecTto  be  taken  snail  be 
liable  to  a  penalty.  The  tolls  which  may  be  taken  by  an  urban 
council  must  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board;  and 
any  by-laws  which  tney  make  for  the  regulation  of  the  market  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  same  body.  An  urban  council  may  also  provide 
slaughter-houses  and  make  bv-Iaws  with  respect  to  the  management 
and  charges  for  the  use  01  them.  Where  they  do  not  provide 
slaughter-houses,  all  previously  existing  slaughter-houses  have  to  be 
registered  and  new  ones  licensed ;  and  no  person  may  lawfully  use  a 
daughter-house  which  is  not  either  registered  or  licensed.  Licences 
may  be  suspended  by  justices  in  the  event  of  their  being  used 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  of  the  by-laws,  and  on 
a  second  conviction  the  licence  may  be  revoked.  On  a  con- 
viction  of  setltnjs:  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  his  possession 
or  on  his  premises  unsound  meat,  the  court  may  also  revoke  the 
licence. 

Certain  police  regulations  contained  In  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Act  1847  are  by  virtue  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1875  in  force 
in  all  urban  districts.  These  relate  to  obstructions 
"*^*^^_  and  nuisances  in  streets,  fires,  places  of  public  resort, 
'■''*•'*  hackney  carriages  and  public  bathing.  An  urban  council 
*'^  may  also  license  proprietors,  drivers  and  conductors  of 

bones,  ponies,  mules  or  asses  standing  for  hiring  in  the  district  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  hackney  carriages,  and  they  may 
also  license  pleasure  boats  and  vessels,  and  the  boatmen  or 
persons  in  charge  thereof,  and  they  may  make  by-laws  for  all  these 
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Every  district  council  may  enter  into  such  contracts  as  are  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  the  various  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  A  dbtrict  council  being  a  corporation, 
the  general  law  applies  in  the  case  of  a  rural  council  ^»*^*^> 
that  they  must  contract  under  their  common  seal,  the  ^^^^^ 
exception  to  this  rule  including  the  doing  of  acts  very  ^'''''* 
frequently  recurring  or  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  trouble  at 
affixing  the  common  seaL  In  the  case  of  an  urban  council  certain 
stringent  regulations  are  laid  down.  A  contract  made  by  an  urban 
council,  whereof  the  value  and  amount  exceed  £50.  must  be  under 
seal,  ami  certain  other  formalities  must  be  observed,  some  of  which 
are  imperative;  for  example,  the  taking  of  sureties  from  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  making  provision  fcnr  penalties  to  be  paid  by  him 
in  case  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  not  observed.  Every  local 
authority  may  also,  for  purposes  of  the  act,  purchase  or  take  on 
lease,  sell  or  exchange,  any  lands.  Such  lands  as  are  not  required 
(or  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  purchased  must  unless  the  Local 
Government  Board  otherwise  direct,  be  sold.   Powen  of  compulsory 

Eurchase  of  lands  are  alao^ven  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  but 
efore  these  can  be  put  m  operation  certain  conditions  must  be 
observed.  The  Local  Government  Board  must  make  inquiry  into 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  lands  to  be  taken,  and  the  power  to 
acquire  the  lands  compuisorily  can  only  be  conferred  by  means  of  a 
provisional  order  confirmed  by  parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  by-laws  which  district  councils  may  make 
for  many  purposes,  the  subjects  of  which  have  been  already  from 
time  to  time  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  j»^|-_, 
that- these  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern-  ^y"^*' 
roent  Board.  Such  confirmation  does  not,  however,  give  validity 
to  a  by-law  which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  provisions  ci  the  act, 
and  many  by-laws  which  have  been  so  confirmed  have  been  held 
to  be  invalid  under  the  general  law  as  being  uncertain,  unreasonable 
or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  realm.  For  the  guidance  of  local 
authorities,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  from  time  to  time 
issued  model  series  of  by-laws  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  for 
which  by-laws  may  be  made,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  followed 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  expenses  ci  carrying  into  execution  the 
Public  Health  Acts  in  an  urban  district  fall  upon  a  fund  which  is 
called  the  general  district  fund,  and  that  fund  is  provided  -. 
by  means  of  a  rate  called  the  general  district  rate.  To  *""■•** 
tnis  there  are  some  exceptions.  First,  in  the  case  of  boroughs 
where  from  the  time  of  the  first  adoption  of  the  Sanitary  Acts 
these  expenses  have  been  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  the  expenses 
continue  to  be  so  paid ;  and  in  an  urban  district  which  was  formerly 
subject  to  an  Improvement  Act,  the  expenses  may  be  payable  out 
of  the  improvement  rate  authorized  by  that  act.  The  general 
rule,  however,  prevails  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  general  distnct  rate  is  made  and  levied  on  the 
occupiers  of  all  kinds  of  property  for  the  time  being  assessable  to 
any  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions  and 
conditions.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  the  owner  may  be  rated 
instead  of  the  occupier,  at  the  option  of  the  urban  authority,  where 
the  value  of  the  premises  b  under  £10,  where  the  premises  are  let 
to  weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  or  where  the  premises  are  let  in 
separate  apartments,  or  the  rents  become  payable  or  are  collected  at 
any  shorter  period  than  quarterly.  When  the  owner  is  rated  he 
must  be  assessed  upon  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  premises.  The  owners  or  occupiers  of  certain  specified 
properties  are  assessed  in  respect  of  the  same  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  part  only  of  the  net  annual  value  thereof.  These 
properties  include  tithes,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  land  used 
as  arable,  meadow  or  pasture  ground  only,  or  as  woodlands,  market 
gardens  or  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  allotments,  any  land  covered 
with  water  such  as  the  reservoir  of  a  waterworks  company,  or  used 
only  as  a  canal  or  towing-path  of  the  same,  or  as  a. railway  con- 
structed under  the  powers  of  any*  Act  of  Parliament  for  public 
conveyance.  The  reason  for  these  partial  exemptions  apparently 
is  that  sanitary  arrangements  are  made  chiefly  lor  the  ocnefit  of 
houses  and  buildings,  while  the  properties  just  enumerated  do  not 
receive  the  same  amount  of  benefit.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
notice(>  in  this  connexion  is  that  an  urban  council  may  divide  their 
district  into  parts  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  rating 
each  part  separately  for  those  purposes.  The  expenses  of  highways 
in  an  urban  district  fall  as  a  rule  upon  the  general  district  rate, 
but  under  certain  conditions,  which  need  not  be  here  set  out,  a 
separate  highway  rate  may  have  to  be  levied.  The  urban  council 
l)ave  extensive  powen  of  amending  the  rate,  and  the  rate  is  collected 
in  such  manner  as  the  urban  authority  may  appoint. 

The  expenses  of  a  rural  district  councu  are  of  two  kinds.  Of 
these  the  first  is  called  general  expenses,  and  it  includes  the  expense 
of  the  establishment  and  officen  of  the  council,  of  disinfection, 
providing  of  conveyance  for  infected  persons,  and  the  expenses  of 
highways.  These  expenses  are  payable  out  of  a  common  fund 
which  IS  raised  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  several  parishes  in  the 
district,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  each.  Special  expenses 
include  the  expenses  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  and 
cleansing  of  sewers,  providing  water-supply,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  or  payable  in  respect  of  a  parish  or  contribut<H7  place 
I  within  the  district  determined  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
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GtBgrafikieal  Jonmai,  vol.  av.  (1900),  p.  Jt        "  -     - 
viewed  Gcograplucally,*'  Gratrapkicai  Jemi 
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v.  (I90«),  pp. 


BROLUID,  TBB  CHUHCH  OF.  Tie  Church  of  England 
daimi  to  be  a  branch  of  Ibe  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Cbunb; 
it  It  episcopal  in  iuesseoce  and  ad  minis!  ration,  and  is  eitahliiheil 
by  taw  in  that  the  slate  recognizes  it  as  the  national  church  of 
the  F.ngli^h  people,  an  integnl  part  of  the  conslilutkin  of  the 
realm.  It  eiisted,  in  name  and  in  fact,  as  the  church  of  the 
English  people  cenluriea  before  thai  people  became  a  united 
nalioD,  and,  in  spile  of  changes  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  it  remains 
Ihe  aame  church  that  was  planted  in  England  al  tbe  end  of  the 
fith  cenliuy.  From  il  the  various  tribes  which  bad  conquered 
the  land  received  a  bond  of  union,  and  inil  they  beheld  a  pallero 
of  1  single  orgnniied  government  administered  by  local  oSccn, 
lo  which  they  gradually  attained  in  their  secular  poUly.  Id 
England,  then,  tbe  state  is  in  a  sense  the  cfaiM  of  Ihe  cbotdi. 
The  doctrines  of  Ihe  English  Cburcb  may  be  gathered  from  lu 
Book  ol  CommoD  Pnyer  (mc  Puvei,  Book  or  CoxKiui)  u 
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finally  revised  in  x66x,  with  the  form  of  ordaining  and  consecrat- 
ing bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
services  for  (xrtain  days  which  were  abrogated  in  1859;  from 
the  XXXIX  Articles/see  Ckezds),  published  with  royal  authority 
in  1571;  and  from  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Homilies  ^ 
z$49  and  1563  respectively,  which  are  declared  in  Article  XXXV. 
to  contain  sound  doctrine. 

PlrecKTforf.-^Christianity  reached  Britain  during  the  3rd 
cmtury,  and  perhaps  earlier,  probably  from  GauL  An  early 
tradition  records  the  death  of  a  martyr  Alban  at 
Verulamium,  the  present  St  Albans.  A  fully  grown 
j^JJ*f*  British  Church  existed  in  the  4th  century:  bishops 
'^''^  of  London,  York  and  Lincoln  attended  the  coundl 
of  Aries  in  314;  the  church  assented  to  the  council  of  Nlcaea 
in  335,  and  some  of  its  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of 
Rimini  in  359.  The  church  held  the  Catholic  faith.  Britons 
made  pilgrimages,  to  Rome  and  to  Palestine,  and  some  joined 
jthe  mon^  who  gathered  round  St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours. 
Among  these  was  Ninian,  who  preached  to  the  southern  Picts, 
and  about  400  built  a  church  of  stone  on  Wlgton  Bay;  its 
whiteness  struck  the  people  and  their  name  for  it  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  modem  name  Whithorn.  From  northern  Britain, 
St  Patrick  (see  Patuck,  St)  went  to  accomplish  his  work  as  the 
apostle  of  Ireland.  Early  in  the  5th  century  Britain  was  infected 
by  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  himself  a  Briton  by  birth,  but  in  429 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
recalled  the  church  to  orthodoxy  and,  according  to  tradition, 
led  their  converts  to  victory,  the  "  Hallelujah  viaory,"  over  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  When  the  Britons  were  hard  pressed  by  Saxon 
invaders  large  bodies  of  them  found  shelter  in  western  Armorica, 
in  a  ksser  Britain,  which  gave  its  name  to  Brittany.  A  British 
Church  was  founded  there,  and  bishops,  scholars  and  recluses  of 
either  Britain  seem  constantly  to  have  visited  the  other.  The 
Saxxm  invasion  cut  off  Britain  from  communication  with  Rome; 
and  the  British  Church  having  no  share  in  the  pro- 
gressive life  of  the  Roman  Church,  differences  gradually 
arose  between  them.  The  organisation  of  the  Briti^ 
Church  was  monastic,  its  bishops  being  members, 
usually  abbots,  of  monasteries,  and  not  strictly  diocesan,  for  the 
mooasterfes  to  which  the  clergy  were  attached  had  a  tribal 
character.  The  monastic  communities  were  large,  Bangor 
numbered  aooo  monks.  From  Gildas,  a  British  monk,  who 
wrote  about  550,  we  gather  that  the  bishops  were  rich  and 
powerful  and  claimed  apostolical  succession;  that  though 
governed  by  synods  the  church  lacked  discipline;  that  simony 
was  rife,  and  that  bishops  and  clergy  were  neglectful.  He 
evidently  draws  too  dark  a  picture,  for  religious  activity  was  not 
extinct.  Gildas  himself  and  others  preadied  in  Ireland,. and 
from  them  the  Scots,  the  dominant  people  of  Ireland,  received 
a  rituaL  The  organization  of  the  Scotic  Church  in  Ireland  was 
nmilar  to  that  of  the  British  Church.  Its  monastic  settlements 
ar  sdiools  were  many  and  large,  and  were  the  abodes  of  learning. 
Bishops  dwelt  in  them  and  were  reverenced  for  their  office,  but 
each  was  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  abbot  and  convent. 
In  565  (?)  St  Cdtmiba,  the  founder  and  head  of  several  Scotic 
monasteries,  left  Ireland  and  founded  a  monastery  in  Hii  or 
lona,  which  afforded  gospel  teaching  to  the  Scots  of  Dalriada 
and  the  northern  Picts,  and  later  did  a  great  work  in  evangelizing 
many  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain.  By  602  the  British 
Church,  in  common  with  the  Irish  Scots,  followed  practices 
which  differed  from  the  Roman  use  as  it  then  was;  it  kept 
Easter  at  a  different  date;  its  clergy  wore  a  different  tonsure, 
and  there  was  some  defect  in  its  baptismal  rite.  The  conquerors 
of  Britain — Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutea— were  heathens;  the 
Britons  gradually  retreated  before  them  to  Wales,  and  to  western 
and  northern  districts,  or  dwelt  among  them  either  as  slaves 
or  as  outUws  hiding  in  swamps  and  forests,  and  they  made  no 
attempts  to  evangelize  the  conquering  race. 

About  387  a  Roman  abbot,  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  is  said  to  have  seen  some  English  boys  exposed  for 
sale  in  Rome  and  asked  of  what  people  they  were,  of  what 
kingdom  and  who  was  their  king.    They  were  "  Angli,"  he  was 


told,  of  Deira,  the  modem  Yorkshire,  and  their  king  was  idle. 
"  Not  '  Angli,' "  said  he,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  fai^. 
haired  boys, "  but '  angeli '  (angels),  fleeing  from  wrath 
(de  ira),  and  JEJle's  people  must  sing  Alleluia."  He 
wished  himself  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  English, 
but  was  prevented.  After  he  became  pope  he  sent 
a  mission  to  En^and  headed  by  Augustine.  The  way  was 
prepared,  for  iEthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a 
Christian,  a  Frankish  princess  Berhta,  and  allowed  her  to 
worship  the  tme  God.  She  brought  with  her  a  bishop  who 
ministered  to  her  in  St  Martin's  church  outside  Canterbury, 
but  evidently  made  no  effort  to  spread  the  faith.  Augustine 
and  his  band  landed  i»obably  at  Ebbsfleet  in  597.  They  were 
well  received  by  iEthelberht,  who  was  converted  and  baptized. 
On  the  x6th  of  November  Augustine  was  consecrated  by  the 
archbidiop  of  Aries  to  be  the  archbishop  of  the  Ens^ish,  and 
by  Christmas  had  baptized  zo,ooo  Kentish  men.  Thus  the 
fathers  of  the  En^^ish  Church  were  Pope  Gregory  and  St  Augus- 
tine. Augustine  restored  a  church  of  the  Roman  times  at 
Canterbury  to  be  the  church  of  his  see.  The  mission  was  re- 
inforced from  Rome;  and  Gregory  sent  directions  for  the  rule 
of  the  infant  church.  There  were  to  be  two  archbishops,  at 
London  and  York;  London,  however,  was  not  fully  Christianized 
for  some  years,  and  the  primatial  see  remained  at  Canterbury. 
Augustine  held  two  conferences  with  British  bishops;  he  bade 
them  give  up  their  peculiar  usages,  conform  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  join  him  in  evangelizing  the  English.  His  haughtiness  is 
said  to  have  offended  them;  they  refusal,  and  the  English  Church 
owes  nothing  to  its  British  predecessor.  The  mission  prospered, 
and  bishops  were  consecrated  for  Rochester,  and  for  London 
for  the  East  Saxons.  After  Augustine  and  iEthelberht  died 
a  short  reh'gious  reaction  took  place  in  Kent,  and  the  East 
Saxons  apostatized.  In  627  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  iEthelberht,  was  converted  and 
baptized  with  his  nobles  by  Paulinus,  who  became  the  first 
bishop  of  York.  As  Edwin's  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth  and  included  the  Tnni  valley ,  while  he 
exercised  superiority  over  all  the  other  English  kingdoms,  except 
Kent,  his  conversion  promised  well  for  the  church,  but  he  was 
slain  and  his  kingdom  overmn  by  Pcnda,  the  heathen  king  of 
Mercia,  the  central  part  of  England.  Penda's  victories  en- 
dangered the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Roman  mission  was 
dying  out  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  which  was  evangelized  by 
Felix,  a  Burgundian  bishop  sent  from  Canterbury,  were  settled 
in  the  faith.  Though  Bemida,  the  northern  part  of  Northumbria, 
was  little  affected  by  thfc  gospel,  and  after  Edwin's  death 
heathenism  became  dominant  in  his  kingdom,  Christiam'ty  did 
not  die  out  in  Northumbria.  The  East  Saxons  had  heard  the 
gospel,  and  in  634  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  was  begun 
by  Birinus,  an  Italian  missionary.  Central  England  and  the 
South  Saxons,  however,  were  wholly  untouched  by  Christianity. 
The  worit  of  the  Romans  was  taken  up  by  Scotic  missionaries. 
Oswald,  under  whom  the  Northumbrian  power  revived,  had  lived 
as  an  ekile  among  thf  Scots,  and  asked  them  for  a  bishop  to  teach 
his  people.  Aidan  was  sent  to  him  by  the  monks  of  lona  in  635, 
and  fixed  his  see  in  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Ishnd,  where  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Saintly,  zealous  and  supported  by  Oswald's 
influence,  he  brought  Northumbria.  generally  to  accept  the 
gospel.  The  conversion  of  the  Middle  An^es  and  Mercians,  and 
the  reconversion  of  the  East  Saxons,  were  also  achieved  by  Scots 
or  by  disciples  of  the  Scotic  mission.  After  Aidan's  death  in  651 
the  differences  between  the  Roman  and  Scotic  usages,  and  speci- 
ally that  concerning  the  date  of  Easter,  led  to  bitter  fedings,  were 
inconvenient  in  practice,  and  must  have  hindered  the  church  in 
its  warfare  against  heathenism.  Oswio,  who  reigned  over  both  the 
Northumbrian  kingdoms,  was,  like  his  brother  Oswald,  a  disdple 
of  the  Scots,  his  son  and  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  held 
to  the  Roman  usages,  and  these  usages  were  maintained  by 
Wilfrid,  who  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  658  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Ripon.  By  Oswio's  command  a  conference  between  the  two 
parties  was  held  at  the  present  Whitby  in  664.  Oswio  dedded  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  usages.    This  was  the  end  of  the  Scotic 
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mission.  The  Scots  left  Lindisfarne,  diid  their  disd[>Ies  generally 
adopted  the  Roman  usages.  The  Scots  were  admirable  mission- 
aries, holy  and  self-devoted,  and  building  partly  on  Roman 
foundations  and  elsewhere  breaking  new  ground,  they  and  their 
Englisn  disciples,  as  Ceadda  (St  Chad),  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
and  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  their  teachers,  almost  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
country  But  they  practised  an  excessive  asceticism  and  were 
apt  to  abandon  their  work  in  order  to  live  as  hermits.  Great  as 
were  the  benefits  which  the  English  derived  from  their  teaching, 
its  cessation  was  not  altogether  a  loss,  for  the  church  was  passing 
beyond  the  stage  of  mission  teaching  and  needed  organLeation, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  received  from  the  Scots. 

Its  organization  like  its  fotmdation  came  from  Rome.  An 
archbishop-designate  who  was  sent, to  Rome  for  consecration 
Otgggigg,  having  died  there.  Pope  Vitalian  in  668  consecrated 
tiomoftM0  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
^y«*^  Scots  had  no  diocesan  system,  and  the  English 
^'■"''  bishoprics  were  vast  in  extent,  followed  the  lines  of  the 
kingdoms  and  varied  with  their  fortunes.  The  church  had  no 
system  of  government  nor  means  of  legislation.  Theodore  united 
it  in  obedience  to  himself,  instituted  national  synods  and  sub- 
divided the  over-large  bishoprics.  At  his  death,  in  690,  the 
English  dominions  were  divided  into  fourteen  dioceses.  Wilfrid , 
who  had  become  bishop  of  Northumbiia,  resisted  the  division  of 
his  diocese  and  appealed  to  the  pope.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Northumbrian  king  and  was  exiled.  While  in  exile  he  converted 
the  South  Saxons,  and  their  conversion  led  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  subject  to  them,  in  686,  which  completed  the 
evanfpelizalion  of  the  English.  After  long  strife  Wilfrid ,  who  was 
supported  by  Rome,  regained  a  part  of  his  former  diocese. 
Theodore  also  gave  the  church  learning  by  establishing  a  school  at 
Cantezbury,  where  many  gained  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  religious  and  secular  subjects.  In 
the  north  learning  was  promoted  by  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  sister 
monasteries  which  he  founded  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
There  Bede  (q.v.)  received  the  learning  which  he  imparted  to 
others.  In  the  year  of  Bede's  death,  735,  one  of  his  disciples, 
Ecgbert,  bishop  of  York,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  York, 
Gregory  III.  giving  him  the  pallium,  a  vestment  which  conferred 
archiepiscopal  authority.  He  established  a  school  or  university 
at  York,  to  which  schoUus  came  from  the  continent.  His  work  as 
a  teacher  was  carried  on  by  Alcuin,  who  later  brought  learning  to 
the  court  and  Frankish  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  The  infant 
church,  following  the  example  of  the  Irish  Scots,  showed  much 
missionary  zeal,  and  English  missionaries  founded  an  organized 
church  in  Frisia  and  laboured  on  the  lower  Rhine;  two  who 
attempted  to  preach  in  the  old  Saxon  land  were  martyred. 
Most  famous  of  all,  Winfrid,  or  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  preached  to  the  Frisians,  Hessians  and  Thuringians, 
founded  bishoprics  and  monasteries,  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and  in  754  was  martyred  in  Frisia.  He  had  many 
Enf^ish  helpers,  some  became  bishops,  and  some  were  ladies,  as 
Thecla,  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  and  Lioba,  abbess  of  Bischofsheim. 
After  bis  death,  Willehad  laboured  in  Frisia,  and  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  Charlemagne,  among  the  Saxons,  and  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Bremen.  Religion,  learning,  arts,  such  as  transcription 
and  illumination,  fiourished  in  English  monasteries.  Yet  heathen 
customs  and  beliefs  lingered  on  among  the  people,  and  in  Bede's 
time  there  were  many  pseudo-monasteries  where  men  and  women 
made  monastidsm  a  cloak  for  idleness  and  vice.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  8th  century  Merda  became  the  predominant  kingdom 
under  Offa,  and  he  determined  to  have  an  archbishop  of  his  own. 
By  his  contrivance  two  legates  from  Adrian  I.  held  a  council  at 
Chelsea  in  787  in  which  Lichfield  was  declared  an  archbishopric, 
and  seven  of  the  twelve  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Canterbury  were 
apportioned  to  it.  In  802,  however,  Leo  III.  restored  Canterbury 
to  its  rights  and  the  Lichfield  archbishopric  was  abolished. 

The  rise  of  Weasex  to  power  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  a 
Bood  understanding  betwwn  Ecgbert  and  the  church,  and  his 
successors  employed  bishops  ak  their  ministers.  iEthelred,  who 
was  spedaUy  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
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to  Rome,  and  before  his  departure  made  large  grants  for 
pious  uses.  His  donation,  thou^  not  the  origin  of  tithes 
in  Eni^and,  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  tenth  of  income  on  which  laws  enforcing  the 
payment  of  tithes  were  founded.  His  pilgrimage 
was  {tfobably  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  attacks  of  the  pagan  Danes.  Their  invasions  fell  heavily 
on  the  church;  priests  were  slaughtered  and  churches  sacked 
and  burnt.  Learning  disappeared  in  Northumbria,  and  things 
were  little  better  in  the  south.  Bishops  fought  and  fell  in 
battle,  die  clergy  lived  as  laymen,  the  monasteries  were 
held  by  married  canons,  heathen  superstitions  And  immorality 
prevailed  among  the  laity.  Besides  bringing  the  Danish 
settlers  in  East  Anglia  to  profess  Christianity  in  878,  Alfred 
set  himself  to  improve  the  religious  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  his  own  people  (see  Alfred).  The  gradual  recon- 
quest  of  middle  and  northern  Engkind  by  his  successors  was 
accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  the  Danish  population.  A 
revival  of  religion  was  effected  by  churchmen  inspired  by  tlie 
reformed  monasticism  of  France  and  Flanders,  by  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dunstan 
(see  Dunstan),  who  introduced  from  abroad  the  strict  life  of  the 
new  Benedictinism.  King  Edgar  promoted  the  monastic  refonn, 
and  by  his  authority  Bishop  iEthelwold  of  Winchester  turned 
canons  out  of  the  monasteries  and  put  monks  in  their  place. 
Dunstan  sought  to  reform  the  church  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
legislation,  forbidding  immorality  among  laymen,  insisting  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  and  compelling  the  payment  of  tithes  asd 
other  church  dues.  After  Edgar's  death  an  anti-monastic 
movement,  chiefly  in  Mercia,  nearly  ended  in  dvil  war.  In  this 
strife,  which  was  connected  with  politics,  the  victory  on  the 
whole  lay  with  the  monks'  party,  and  in  many  cathedral  churches 
the  chapters  remained  monastic.  The  renewed  energy  of  the 
church  was  manifested  by  councils,  canonical  legislaticm  and 
books  of  sermons.  In  the  homih'es  of  Abbot  iElfric,  written  for 
Archbishop  Sigeric,  stress  is  Laid  on  the  purely  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  his  words  do  not  indicate,  as  some 
have  believed,  that  the  English  Church  was  not  in  accord  with 
Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  revival  was  short-lived.  Renewed 
Danish  invasions,  in  the  course  of  which  Archbishop  Alphege  was 
mart)rred  in  10x2,  and  a  decline  in  national  character,  injuriously 
affected  the  church  and,  though  in  the  reign  of  Canute  it  was 
outwardly  prosperous,  spirituality  and  learning  decreased. 
Bishoprics  and  abbades  were  rewards  of  service  to  the  king,  the 
bishops  were  worldly-minded,  plurality  was  frequent,  and  simony 
not  unknown.  Edward  the  Confessor  promoted  foreign  ecdesi- 
astics;  the  connexion  with  Rome  was  strengthened,  and  in  xo6a 
the  first  legates  since  the  days  of  Offa  were  sent  to  England  by 
Alexander  II.  A  political  conflict  led  tothe  banishment  of  Robert, 
the  Norman  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  An  Englishman  Stigsnd 
received  his  see,  but  was  excommunicated  at  Rome,  and  was 
regarded  even  in  England  as  schismaticaL  When  William  of 
Normandy  planned  his  invasion  of  England,  Alexander  IL,  by 
the  advice  of  Hildcbrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  moved 
doubtless  by  this  schism  and  by  th^  desire  to  bring  the  English 
Church  under  the  influence  of  the  Cluniac  revival  and  into  closer 
relation  with  Rome,  gave  the  duke  a  consecrated  banner,  and  the 
Norman  invasion  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  holy  war. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  church  had  rdapsed  into 
deadness:  English  bishops  were  political  partisans,  the  clergy 
were  married,  and  discipline  and  ascetidsm,  then  the 
recognized  condition  of  holiness,  were  extinct.  The 
Conqueror's  relations  with  Rome  ensured  a  reform; 
for  the  papacy  was  instinct  with  the  Cluniac  spirit.  In  X070 
papal  legates  wer»  received  and  hdd  a  council  by  which  Stigand 
was  deposed.  Lonfranc,  abbot  of  Bee,  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  worked  harmoniously  with  the  king 
in  bringing  the  English  Chureh  up  to  the  level  of  the  church  in 
Normandy.  Many  native  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed, 
and  the  Norman  prelates  who  succeeded  them  were  generally 
of  good  character,  strict  disdpKnarians,  and  men  of  grander 
ideas.    A  council  of  1075  decreed  the  removal  of  bishops* 
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from  villages  to  towns,  as  on  the  continent;  the  see  of  Sherborne, 
for  example,  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum,  and  that  of  Selaey  to 
Chichester,  and  many  churches  statelier  than  of  old  were  built 
in  the  Norman  style  which  the  Confessor  had  already  adopted 
for  his  church  at  Westminster.  In  another  ooundl  priests  and 
deacons  were  thenceforward  forbidden  to  marry.  William  and 
Lanfranc  also  worked  on  Hildebrandine  lines  in  separating 
tcclesiastical  from  civil  administration.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  regulated  in  church  councils  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
king's  councils.  Bishops  and  archdeacons  were  no  longer  to 
ezeidse  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  secular  courts,  as  had  been 
the  custom,  but  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  according  to  canon 
law.  The  lung,  however,  ruled  church  as  well  as  state;  Gregory 
granted  him  control  over  episcopal  elections,  he  invested  bishops 
with  the  crozier  and  they  held  their  temporalities  of  him,  and 
he  allowed  no  councils  to  meet  and  no  business  to  be  done  without 
his  licence.  Gregory  claimed  homage  from«hiffi;  but  while  the 
king  promised  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  and  such  obedience 
as  his  English  predecesson  had  rendered,  he  refused  homage; 
he  allowed  no  papal  letters  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  his 
leave,  and  when  an  anti-pope  was  set  up,  he  and  Lanfranc 
treated  the  question  as  to  which  pope  should  be  acknowledged 
in  England  as  one  to  be  decided  by  the  crown.  The  Conquest 
brought  the  church  into  closer  connexion  with  Rome  and  gave 
it  a  share  in  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  continent; 
it  stimulated  and  purified  English  monastidsm,  and  it  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  church  as  a  body  with  legislative  and 
administrative  powers  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  The 
relations  established  by  the  Conqueror  between  the  crown,  the 
church  and  the  pope,  its  head  and  supreme  judge,  worked  well 
as  long  as  the  king  and  the  primate  were  agreed,  but  were  so 
complex  that  trouble  necessarily  arose  when  they  disagreed. 
William  Rufus  tried  to  feudalize  the  church,  to  bring  its  officers 
and  lands  under  feudal  law;  he  kept  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
vacant  and  confiscated  their  revenues.  He  quarrelled  with 
Anselm  (q.v.)  who  succeeded  Lanfranc  Anselm  while  at  Rome 
heard  the  investiture  of  prelates  by  laymen  denounced,  and  he 
maintained  the  papal  decree  against  Henry  L  Bishops  were 
vassals  of  the  king,  holding  lands  of  him,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 
church.  How  were  they  to  be  appointed?  Who  should  invest 
them  with  the  symbols  of  their  office  ?  To  whom  was  their 
homage  due?  (see  Investiture).  These  questions  which 
agitated  western  Europe  were  settled  as  regards  England  by  a 
compromise:  Henry  surrendered  investiture  and  kept  the  right 
to  homage.  The  substantial  gain  lay  with  the  crown,  for,  while 
elections  were  theoretically  free,  the  king  retained  his  power 
over  them.  Though  Henry  in  some  degree  checked  the  exercise 
of  papal  authority  in  England,  appeals  to  Rome  without  his 
sanaion  were  frequent  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  Stephen 
obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  from  Innocent  II.,  and  was 
upheld  by  the  church  until  he  violently  attacked  three  bishops 
who  had  been  Henry's  ministers.  The  clergy  then  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Matilda.  His  later  quarrel  with  the  papacy, 
then  under  the  influence  of  St  Bernard,  added  to  his  embarrass- 
ments and  strengthened  the  Angevin  cause. 

During  Stephen's  reign  the  church  grew  more  powerful  than 
was  for  the  good  cither  of  the  state  or  itself.  Its  courts  en- 
croached on  the  sphere  of  the  lay  courts,  and  further 
claimed  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  clerks 
whether  in  holy  or  minor  orders,  with  the  result 
that  criminous  clerks,  though  degraded  by  a  spiritual 
court,  escaped  temporal  punishment.  Henry  II.,  finding 
ecclesiastical  privileges  an  obstacle  to  administrative  reform, 
demanded  ^at  the  bishops  should  agree  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  realm.  These  customs  were,  he  asserted,  expressed 
in  certain  constitutions  to  which  he  required  their  assent  at  a 
council  at  Clarendon  in  1 164.  In  spirit  they  generally  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  they  existed  under  the  Conqueror. 
One  provided  that  clerks  convicted  of  temporal  crime  in  a 
spiritual  court  and  degraded  should  be  sentenced  by  a  lay  court 
and  punished  as  laymen.  Archbishop  Becket  (see  Becxet) 
agreed,  rq>ented  and  refused  his  assent.    The  king  tried  to  ruin 


him  by  unjust  demands;  he  appealed  to  Rome  and  fled  to  France. 
A  long  quarrel  ensued,  and  in  1x70  Henry  was  forced  to  be 
reconciled  to  Becket.  The  archbishop's  murder  consequent  on 
the  king's  hasty  words  shocked  ChrUtendom,  and  Henry  did 
penance  publicly.  By  agreement  with  the  pope  he  renounced 
the  Constitutions,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  church  courts 
were  slightly  checked,  and  the  king's  decisive  influence  on 
episcopal  elections  and  some  other  advantages  were  secured. 
The  church  in  Wales  had  become  one  with  the  English  Church 
by  the  voluntary  submission  of  its  bishops  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  1193  and  later.  The  Irish  Church  remained  distinct, 
though  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
English  pope  Adrian  IV.  (NichoUs  Breakspear),  brought  it  into 
the  same  rdations  with  the  crown  as  the  English  Church  and  into 
conformity  with  it.  Under  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  empkiyed 
as  royal  ministers,  the  church  supported  the  crown  until,  in 
X3o6,  Innocent  III.  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  a  bishop 
nominated  by  King  John  to  Canterbury;  and  representatives 
of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  in  whom  lay  the  right  of  election, 
being  at  his  court,  the  pope  bade  them  elect  Stq>hen  Langton 
whom  he  consecrated  as  archbishop.  Joljn  refused  to  receive 
Langton  and  seized  the  estates  of  Christ  Church.  Innocent 
laid  England  under  an  interdict  in  X3o8;.  the  king  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  banished  bishops  and  kept  sees 
vacant.  Papal  envoys  excommunicated  him  and  declared  him 
deposed  in  X2ix.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  pope  in  xaij,  swore  fodty  to  him  before  his  envoy, 
acknowledged  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
promised  a  yearly  tribute  for  England  and  Ireland.  Finally  he 
surrendered  his  crown  to  a  legate  and  received  it  back  from  him. 
The  banished  clergy  returned  and  an  agreement  was  made  as  to 
their  losses.  Langton  guided  the  barons  in  their  demands  on 
the  king  which  were  expressed  in  Magna  Carta.  The  first  clause 
provided,  as  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  already 
provided,  that  the  English  Church  should  be  "  free,"  adding  that 
it  should  have  freedom  of  election,  which  John  had  protoised 
in  xai4.  As  John's  suzerain.  Innocent  annulled  the  charter, 
suspended  Langton,  and  excommunicated  the  barons  in  arms 
against  the  king.  On 'John's  death,  Gualo,  legate  of  Honorius 
III.,  with  the  help  of  the  eari  marshal,  secured  the  throne  for 
Henry  III.,  and  he  and  his  successor  Pandulf,  as  representatives 
of  the  young  king's  suzerain,  hrgely  directed  English  affairs 
until  i2ai,  when  Pandulf *s  departure  restored  Langton  to  his 
rightful  position  as  head  in  England  of  the  church.  Reforms 
in  discipline  and  clerical  work  were  inculcated  by  provincial 
legislation,  and  two  legates,  Olho  in  X237  and  Ottoboni  in  X268, 
promulgated  in  councils  constitutions  which  were  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  canon  law  in  England.  Religious  life  was  quickened 
by  the  coming  of  the  friars  (see  Friars).  Parochial  organization 
was  strengthened  by  the  institution  of  vicars  in  benefices  held 
by  religious  bodies,  which  was  regulated  and  enforced  by  the 
bishops.  It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  activity,  in  character 
rather  cosmopolitan  than  national.  English  derks  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  or  law  at  Bologna;  some 
remained  abroad  and  were  famous  as  scholars,  others  like 
Archbishops  Langton,  and  Edmund  Rich,  and  Bishop  Grosse- 
teste  returned  to  be  rulers  of  the  church,  and  others  like  Roger 
Bacon  to  continue  their  studies  in  England.  The  schools  of 
Oxford,  however,  had  already  attained  repute,  and  Cambridge 
began  to  be  known  as  a  place  of  study.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
found  expression  in  art,  and  English  Gothic  architecture,  thou^ 
originally,  like  the  learning  of  the  time,  imported  from  France, 
took  a  line  of  its  own  and  reached  its  climax  at  this  period. 
Henry's  gratitude  for  the  benefiu  which  in  his  early  yean  he 
received  from  Rome  was  shown  later  in  subservience  to  papal 
demands.  Gregory  IX.,  and  still  more  Innocent  IV.,  sorely  in 
need  of  money  to  prosecute  their  struggle  with  the  imperial 
house,  laid  grievous  taxes  on  the  English  clergy,  supported  the 
king  in  making  heavy  demands  upon  them,  and  violated  the 
rights  of  patrons  by  appointing  to  benefices  by  "  provisions  " 
I  often  in  favour  of  foreigners.  Churchmen,  and  prominently 
I  Grosseteste,  the  learned  and  holy  bishop  of  Linoohi,  while 
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recognizing  the  pope  as  the  divinely  appointed  source  of  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  driven  to  resist  papal  orders 
which  they  held  to  be  contrary  to  apostolic  ixeoepts.  Their 
remonstrances  were  seldom  effectual,  and  the  state  of  the 
national  church  was  noted  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  in  1258 
as  part  of  the  general  misgovemment  which  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion sought  to  remedy.  The  alliance  between  the  crown  and 
the  papacy  in  this  rdgn  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  church. 

Edward  I.,  who  was  a  strong  king,  checked  an  attempt  to 
magnify  the  spiritual  authority  by  the  writ  Circumspecte  agaiis, 

which  defined  the  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
J^  "^  put  a  restraint  on  reh'gious  endowments  by  the  Statute 
etai^ka.    of  Mortmain,  and  desiring  that  eveiy  estate  in  the 

realm  should  have  a  sh&re  in  public  burdens  and 
counsels,  caused  the  beneficed  clergy  to  be  summoned  to  send 
proctors  to  parliament.  The  clergy  preferred  to  make  their  grants 
in  their  own  convocations,  and  so  lost  the  position  offered  to 
them.  For  some  years  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown  was  carried 
on  with  the  good-will  of  the  papacy;  it  was  not  oppressive  for 
unbeneficed  clergy  and  incomes  below  ten  marks  were  exempt, 
and  in  theory  the  clergy  were  ceh'bate.  Papal  demands,  however, 
were  additional  burdens.  In  1296  Boniface  VIII.,  by  his  bull 
Clericis  lakos,  forbade  the  clergy  to  grant  money  to  lay  princes, 
and  Edward's  request  for  a  clerical  subsidy  was  in  1 297  refused  by 
convocation  led  by  Archbishop  Winchelsca.  The  king  thereupon 
outlawed  the.  clergy.  The  northern  province  yielded,  the 
southern  held  out  longer;  but  finally  the  clergy  made  their  peace 
severally,  each  paying  his  share,  and  the  royal  victory  was 
complete.  Winchelsea  joined  the  baronial  opposition  which 
forced  Edward  to  grant  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Charters." 
Edward  procured  his  disgrace  from  Clement  V.,  and  in  return 
allowed  Qement  to  exact  so  much  from  the  church  that  the 
doings  of  the  papal  agents  provoked  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  parliament  in  1307.  With  that  exception  the  king's 
dealiiu(s  with  the  church  were  statesmanlike.  He  employed 
clerical  mim'sters  and  paid  them  by  church  preferments,  but  his 
nominations  to  bishoprics  did  not  always  receive  papal  confirma- 
tion which  had  become  recognized  as  essential  His  weak  son 
Edward  II.  yielded  readily  to  papal  demands.  The  majority  of 
the  bishops  of  the  reign,  and  specially  those  engaged  in  politics, 
were  unworthy  men;  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb;  plurality  and 
non-residence  were  common.  By  the  constitution  Execrabilis 
John  XXII.  ordered  that  all  cures  held  in  plurality  save  one 
should  be  vacated,  and,  which  was  not  so  wdl,  "  reserved  "  all 
benefices  so  vacated  for  his  own  appointment.  As  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  from  1308  to  1377  bfou^t  them  under 
French  influence,  Englishmen  during  the  war  with  France  were 
specially  displeased  that  large  sums  should  be  drawn  from  the 
kinj^om  for  them  and  that  they  should  exercise  patronage 
there.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  popes,  though  appointing 
to  buhoprics  by  provision,  did  not  give  them  to  foreigners, 
but  they  appointed  foreigners,  enemies  of  England,  to  lesser 
preferments,  deaneries  and  prebends.  In  1351  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  diedared  provisions  unlawfuL  Capitular  elections, 
however,  remained  mere  forms;  the  king  nominated,  and  the 
popes  provided,  and  took  advantage  of  their  claim  to  appoint  to 
sees  vacant  by  translation.  Papal  interference  in  suits  concern- 
ing temporalities  was  checked  by  a  law  of  1353  (the  first  statute  of 
Praemunire)  f  which  made  punishable  by  outlawry  md  forfeiture 
the  carrying  before  a  foreign  tribunal  of  causes  cognizable  by 
English  courts.  This  measure  was  extended  in  1365,  and  in 
X393  by  the  great  statute  of  Praemunire.  Indignant  at  the  law  of 
Z365,  Urban  V.  demanded  payme;it  of  the  tribute  promised  by 
John,  which  was  then  thirty-three  years  in  arrear,  but  parliament 
repudiated  the  claim.  The  Black  Death  disorganized  the  church 
by  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  who  did  their  duty  manfully 
during  the  plague.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  for  example,  800 
parishes  lost  their  incumbents  in  1349,  83' of  them  twice  over 
(Jessopp).  Large  though  insufficient  numbers  were  instituted 
to  benefices  and  unfit  persons  received  holy  orders.  The  value  of 
livings  decreased  and  many  lay  vacant.  Some  incumbents 
deserted  their  parishes  to  take  stipendiary  work  in  towns  or  secular 


emi^3rments,  and  unbeneficed  clergy  denuwded  higher  stipends. 
Greediness  inifected  the  church  in  common  with  society  at  large. 
Yet  Chaucer's  ideal  parish  priest  must  have  represented  a  familiar 
type,  so  that  we  may  believe  that  much  good  work  was  here 
and  there  unobtrusively  done  by  the  clergy.  Prominent  among 
abuses  were  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts;  their  decrees  were  enforced  by  excommunication, 
and  on  a  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff  an  excommunicated  person 
would  be  imprisoned  unto  he  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  church. 
The  state  needed  money  and  attacks  were  made  in  parliament  on 
the  wealth  of  the  church.  Already,  in  1340,  Edward  III.,  who 
quarrelled  with  Archbishop  Stratford  on  poUtical  grounds,  had 
appointed  lay  ministers,  and  in  1371  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  clerical  ministers  were  turned  out 
of  office  and  succeeded  by  laymen.  A  political  crisis  in  13 76  was 
followed  by  a  struggle  between  the  bishops  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  head  of  the  anticlerical  party,  who  allied, 
himself  with  John  Wydiffe  (q.v.).  He  was  unpopular,  and  when 
the  bishops  cited  Wydiffe  before  them  in  St  Paul's,  the  duke's 
conduct  provoked  a  riot  and  the  proceedings  ended  abruptly. 
Wydiffe  held  that  the  church  was  corrupted  by  wealth;  that 
only  those  in  grace  had  a  right  to  God's  gifts,  and  that  temporal 
power  belonged  only  to  laymen  and  not  to  popes  nor  priests. 
Later  he  attacked  the  papacy  itself,  which  in  1378  was  distracted 
by  the  great  schism;  by  1380  he  condemned  pilgrimages,  secret 
confession  and  masses  for  the  dead.  While  hdding  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  denied  a  change  of  substance  in  the 
elements,  arguing  that  acddents  or  qualities,  such  as  form  and 
colour,  could  not  exist  without  substance.  He  taught  that  Holy 
Scripture  was  the  only  source  of  religious  truth,  to  the  exdusion 
of  churc]i  authority  and  tradition,  and  he  and  his  followers  made 
the  first  complete  English  version  of  the  Bible.  His  opinions 
were  spread  by  the  poor  priests  whom  he  sent  out  to  preach  and 
by  his  Engh'sh  tracts,  liiat  his  teaching  had  any  direct  effect  on 
the  insurrection  of  1381,  though  commonly  believed,  appears  to 
be  an  unfounded  idea;  many  priests  were  concerned  in  the 
rising,  and  specially  the  mendicant  orders,  Wydiffe's  hitter 
enemies,  but  the  motives  of  the  insurrection  were  essentially 
secular  (Oman,  The  Great  RevoU  of  xj8t).  The  reaction  which 
followed  extended  to  religion,  and  Wydiffe's  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  a  church  ooundl  in  X382.  Neverthdess  he  died  in 
peace.  He  had  many  disdples,  especially  in  Oxford  and  in 
industrial  centres,  llie  Louards,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
had  supporters  in  parliament  and  among  people  of  hig}i  rank  in 
the  court  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  king's  marriage  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia  brought  about  the  importation  of  WycUffe's  writings 
into  Bohemia,  where  they  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  religious 
movement  led  by  Hus.  At  first  the  bishops  were  not  inclined  to, 
persecute,  and  the  eariier  Lollards  mostly  recanted  under 
pressure,  but  thdr  number  increased. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian  house  the  crown  allied 
itself  with  the  church,  and  the  bishops  adopted  a  repressive 
policy  towards  the  Lollards.  By  the  canon  law 
obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  burnt  by  the  secular 
power,  and  though  England  had  hitherto  been  almost 
free  from  heresy,  one  or  two  burnings  had  taken  place  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law.  In  1401  a  statute,  De  keretico  combttremde, 
ordered  that  heretics  convicted  in  a  spiritual  court  should  be 
committed  to  the  secular  arm  and  publidy  burned,  and,  while  this 
statute  was  pending,  one  Sawtre  was  burned  as  a  relapsed  heretic 
Henry  V.  was  zealous  for  orthodoxy  and  the  persecution  of 
Lollards  increased;  in  1414  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  Lord  CoUiam, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  escaped  and  made  an 
insurrection;  he  was  taken  in  1417  and  hanged  and  burned. 
Lollardism  was  connected  with  an  insurrection  in  143 1;  it  then 
ceased  to  have  any  political  importance,  but  it  kept  its  hold  in 
certain  towns  and  districts  on  the  lower  dasses;  many  Lollards 
were  forced  to  recant  and  others  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
church  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  As  regards  the  papacy, 
the  crown  generally  maintained  the  position  taken  up  in  the 
previous  century,  but  its  policy  was  fitful,  and  the  custom 
of  allowing  bishops  who  were  made  rarrlinals  to  retain  their  sees 
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smngtbened  papal  inflaeooe.  The  bishops  were  largely  engaged 
in  secular  buaioess;  there  was  much  plurality,  and  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  were  frequently  left  to  inferior  officen 
whose  lives  were  underical.  The  clergy  were  numerous  and 
drawn  from  all  classes,  and  humble  birth  did  not  debar  a  man 
from  attaining  the  highest  positions  in  the  church.  Candidates 
for  holy  orders  were  still  examined,  but  clerical  education  seems 
to  have  declined.  Preaching  was  rare,  partly  from  nei^ectfulncas 
and  tMirtly  because,  in  1401,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  heresy,  priests  were  forbidden  to  preach  without  a  licence. 
While  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  checked, 'irregular  and 
temporaiyconnexions  were  lightly  condoned.  Discipline  generally 
was  lax,  and  exhortations  against  field-sports,  tavern  haunting 
and  other  unclerical  habits  seem  to  have  had  little  effect. 
Monasticism  had  declined.  Papal  indulgences  and  relics  were 
hawked  about  chiefly  by  friaxs,  though  these  practices  were 
discountenanced  by  the  bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  all  educa- 
tion was  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  and  religion  entered  largely  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  into  their  gild-meetings,  church-ales, 
mystery-phys  and  holidays,  as  well  as  into  the  great  events  of 
family  life— 4>aptisms,  marriages  and  deaths.  Many  stately 
churches  were  built  in  the  prevailing  Perpendicular  style,  often 
.by  efforts  in  which  all  classes  shared,  and  many  hamlet  chapels 
supplemented  the  mother  church  in  scattered  parishes.  The 
revival  of  classical  learning  scarcely  affected  the  church  at  large. 
Greek  learning  was  regarded  with  suspicicfti  by  many  churchmen, 
but  the  En^liaJi  humanists  were  orthodox.  The  movement  had 
little  to  do  with  the  coming  religious  conflicts,  which  Indeed 
killed  it,  save  that  it  awoke  in  some  learned  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  a  desire  for  ecclesiastical,  though  not  doctrinal,  reform,  and 
led  many  to  study  the  New  Testament  of  which  Erasmus  pub- 
lished a  Crtek  text  and  Latin  paraphrases. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  x6th  century  Lollardism  still 
existed  among  the  lower  classes  in  towns,  and  was  rife  here  and 
there  in  country  districts.  Persecution  went  on  and 
martyrdoms  are  recorded.  The  old  grievances  con- 
SteM.  ceming  ecclesiastical  exactions  remained  unabated  and 
were  further  strengthened  by  an  ill-founded  rumour 
that  Richard  Hunne,  a  Londoner  who  had  refused  to  pay  a 
mortuary,  was  imprisoned  for  heresy  in  the  Lollards'  tower,  and 
was  found  hanged  in  his  cell  in  1514,  had  been  murdered. 
Lutheranism  affected  England  chiefly  through  the  surreptitious 
importation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  heretical  books. 
In  152X  Henry  VIII.  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  in  which  he 
maintained  the  papal  authority,  and  was  rewarded  by  Leo  X. 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Henry,  however,  whose 
will  was  to  himself  as  the  oracles  of  God,  finding  that  the  pope 
opposed  his  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  deter- 
mined to  allow  no  supremacy  in  his  realm  save  his  own.  He 
carried  out  h»  ecclesiastical  policy  by  parliamentary  help. 
Parliament  was  packed,  and  was  skilfully  managed;  and  he  had 
on  his  side  the  popular  impatience  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  a  new 
feeling  of  national  pride  which  would  brook  no  foreign  inter- 
ference, the  old  desire  of  the  laity  to  lighten  their  own  burdens 
by  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and  a  growing  inclination  to  question 
or  reject  sacerdotal  authority.  He  used  these  advantages  to 
forwud  his  policy,  and  when  he  met  with  opposition,«nforced  his 
wiU  as  a  despot.  The  parliament  of  1529  bsted  until  2536;  it 
broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  established  royal  supremacy  over  the 
English  Church,  and  effected  a  redistribution  of  national  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  spirituality.  It  began  by  acts  abolishing 
ecclesiastical  exactions,  such  as  excessive  mortuaries  and  fees  for 
probate,  and  by  prohibiting  pluralities  except  in  stated  coses, 
application  to  Rome  for  licence  to  evade  the  act  being  made 
penal.  Henry  having  crushed  his  minister  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
archbishop  of  York,  declared  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
involved  in  a  praemunire  by  their  submission  to  Wolsey's  legatine 
authority,  and  ordered  the  convocation  to  purchase  pardon  by  a 
large  payment,  and  by  acknowledging  him  as  "  Protector  and 
SupKme  Head  of  the  English  Church  and  Qergy."  After  much 
debate,  theacknowledgment  was  made  in  1531,  with  the  qualifica 
tioa  **  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."    A  "  supplication 
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against  clerical  jurisdiction  and  legisUtion  by  convocation  was 
obtained  from  the  Commons  in  1532,  and  Henry  received  from 
convocation  the  "submission  of  the  clergy,"  surrendering  its 
legislative  power  except  on  royal  licence,  and  consenting  to  a 
revision  of  the  canon  law  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king.  A  bill  for  conditionally  withholding  the  payment  of 
antuUa,  or  first-fruits,  to  Rome  was  passed,  and  Henry  took 
advantage  of  the  fear  of  the  Roman  court  lest  it  should  lose  these 
payments,  to  obtain  without  the  usual  fees  bulls  promoting 
Cranmer  to,  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1 533,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  gain  his  divorce.  Cranmer  pronounced  his  marriage  to 
Catherine  null,  and  declared  him  lawfully  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Clement  VII.  retorted  by  excommunicating  the  king, 
but  for  that  Henry  cared  not.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden 
by  statute,  and  the  council  ordained  that  the  pope  should 
thenceforth  only  be  spoken  of  as  bishop  of  Rome,  as  not  having 
authority  in  England.  In  1534  the  restraint  of  annates  was 
confirmed  by  law,  all  payments  to  Rome  were  forbidden,  and  it 
was  enacted  that,  on  receiving  royal  licence  to  elect,  cathedral 
chapten  must  elect  bishops  nominated  by  the  king.  The  papal 
power  was  extirpated  by  statute,  parliament  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  neither  the  king  nor  kingdom  would  vaxy  from  the 
"  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom."  The  submission  of  the  clergy 
was  made  law.  Appeals  from  the  archbishops'  courts  were  to  be 
to  the  king  in  chancery,  and  were  to  be  heard  bycommisstoncrs, 
whence  arose  the  Court  of  Delegates  as  the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  ecclesiastical  cases.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices 
were  given  to  the  king,  and  his  title  as  "  Supreme  Head  in  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  was  dcdared  by  parliament  without 
the  qualification  added  by  convocation.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  btely  chancellor,  the  two  most 
eminent  Englishmen,  were  beheaded  in  1535  on  an  accusation  of 
attempting  to  deprive  the  king  of  this  title,  and  some  Carthusian 
monks  suffered  a  more  crud  martyrdom  in  the  same  cause.. 
Meanwhile  New  Testaments  were  burnt,  and  heretics,  or  re- 
formers, forced  to  abjure  or,  remaining  steadfast,  were  sent  to  the 
stake,  for  though  the  heresy  law  of  Henry  IV.  was  repealed, 
heresy  was  still  punishable  by  death,  and  persecution  was  not 
abated. '  By  breaking  the  bonds  of  Rome  Henry  did  not  give  the 
church  freedom;  he  substituted  a  single  despotism  for  the  dual 
authority  which  pope  and  king  had  previously  exerdsed  over  it. 
In  X535  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-general,  began  a  visitation  of 
the  monasteries.  The  reports  {comperta)  of  his  commissionera 
having  been  delivered  to  the  king  and  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment in  X536,  parliament  declared  the  smaller  noonasteries 
corrupt,  and  granted  the  king  all  of  less  value  than  £200  a  year. 
A  rebielUon  in  Lincolnshire  and  another  in  the  north,  the  formid- 
able Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  followed.  The  suppression  of  the  greater 
houses  %as  effected  gradually,  surrenden  were  obtained  by 
pressure,  and  three  abbots  who  were  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
possessions  of  their  convents  for  confiscation  were  hanged. 
Monastic  shrines  and  treasuries  were  sacked  and  the  spoil  sent  to 
the  king,  to  whom  parliament  granted  all  the  houses,  their  lands 
and  possessions.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  thus  gained  Henry 
spent  a' part  on  national  defence,  a  little  on  the  foundation  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Westminster,  dissolved  in  1550,  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterborough,  and  gave  the  lands  to  men 
either  useful  to  or  favoured  by  himself,  or  sold  them  to  rich 
purchasers.  In  1 536  he  dictated  the  belief  and  ceremonial  of  the 
church  by  issuing  Ten  Articles  which  wero  subscribed  by  con- 
vocation. This  firat  formulary  of  the  English  Church  as  separate 
from  Rome  did  not  contravene  CathoUc  doctrine,  though  it 
showed  the  influence  of  Lutheran  models.  Another  exposition  of 
Anglican  doctrine  was  made  in  the  Instiiutum  of  a  Ckrisiian  Man 
or  "  Bishops'  book,"  in  some  respects  more  likely  to  satisfy  those 
attached  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  in  othen,  as  in  the  distinct 
repudiation  of  purgatory  and  the  declaration  that  salvation 
depended  solely  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  showing  an  advance. 
It  was  published  in  1537  with  Henry's  sanction  but  not  by 
authority.  In  that  year  licence  was  granted  for  the  sale  of  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1538  another  version  called 
Blatthew's  Bible,  wat  ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  churches  (see 
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Bible).'  Pilgrimages  were' suppressed  and  images  used  for 
worship  destroyed.  Denial  oi  the  king's  supremacy,  denial  oi 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  insults  to  Catholic 
rites  were  alike  punished  by  cruel  death.  The  publication  abroad 
of  the  king's  excommunication  rendered  an  assertion  of  orthodoxy 
advisable  for  political  reasons,  and  in  1539  came  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles  attaching  extreme  penalties  to  deviations  from 
Catholic  doctrines.  The  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
continued;  Cromwell  was  beheaded  and  three  reforming 
preachers  were  burnt  in  1 540.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  under  the 
act  were  fitful:  four  gospellers  were  burnt  in  London  in  1546, 
of  whom  t^e  celebrated  Anne  Askew  was  one.  Cranmer,  how- 
ever,  did  not  lose  the  king's  favour.  A  fresh  attempt  to  define 
doctrine  was  made  in  the  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,  the  "  King's  Book,"  published  by  authority  in 
IS43,  which,  while  repudiating  the  pope,  was  a  declaration  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy.  A  Primer ,  or  private  prayer-book,  of  which 
parts  were  in  English,  as  the  litany  composed  by  Cranmer,  and 
virtually  the  same  as  at  present,  was  issued  in  1546,  and  further 
liturgical  change  seemed  probable  when  Henry  died  in  1547. 

Hcniy,  while  changing  many  things  in  the  diurch,  would  not 
allow  any  deviation  in  essentials  from  the  religion  of  Catholic 
Europe,  which  was  not  then  so  dogmatically  defined  as  it  was 
later  by  the  councU  of  Trent.  Edward  VI.  was  a  child,  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  and  the  council  favoured  ftuther  changes, 
which  were  carried  out  with  Cranmer's  help.  They  issued  a 
book  of  Homilies  and  a  set  of  injunctions  which  were  enforced 
by  a  royal  visitation.  Pictures  and  much  painted  glass  were 
destroyed  in  churches,  frescoed  walls  were  whitewashed,  and 
in  1548,  the  removal  of  all  images  was  decreed.  Parliament 
ordered  that  bishops  should  be  appointed  by  letters  patent  and 
hold  their  courts  in  the  king's  name.  An  act  of  the  last  reign 
granting  the  king  all  chantries  and  gilds  was  enlarged  and 
enforced  with  cruel  injustice  to  the  poor.  On  the  petition  of 
convocation  iMurliament  allowed  the  marriage  of  priests;  and 
it  further  ordered  that  the  laity  should  receive  the  cup  in  com- 
munion. A  communion  book  was  issued  by  the  council  in 
English,  the  Latin  mass  being  retained  for  a  time.  Many 
German  reformers  came  to  England,  were  favoured  by  the 
council,  and  gained  influence  over  Cranmer.  The  fiist  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1549;  it  retained  much  from  old  service  books,  but  the  com- 
munion ofl^  is  Lutheran  in  character.  It  excited  discontent, 
and  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  West,  the  insurgents 
demanding  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  and  the 
withdraw^  of  the  new  service  as  "  like  a  Christmas  game." 
After  Somerset's  fall  the  government  rapidly  pushed  forward 
reformation.  A  new  Ordinal  issued  with  parliamentary  approval 
in  1550  was  significant  of  the  change  in  sacramental  doctrine, 
and  the  four  minor  orders  disappeared.  Altars  were  destroyed 
and^  tables  substituted.  Five  bishops,  Bonner  of  London, 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  then  already 
in  prison,  and  two  others,  were  deprived;  and  the  Lady  Mary, 
who  woiUd  not  give  up  the  mass,  was  harshly  treated.  The 
reformers  were  not  tolerant;  for  a  woman  was  burnt  f or  Arianism 
in  XS50  and  a  male  Anabaptist  in  1551..  Under  the  influence 
of  foreign  reformers,  who  took  a  lower  view  of  the  Eucharist 
than  the  Lutheran  divines,  Cranmer  soon  advanced  beyond  the 
prayer-book  of  1549.  A  second  prayer-book,  departing  further 
from  the  old  order,  appeared  in  1552,  «nd  without  being  accepted 
by  convocation  was  enforced  by  another  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
in  X553  a  catechism  and  forty-two  articles  of  religion  were 
authorized  by  Edward  for  subscription  by  the  clergy,  though 
not  laid  before  convocation.  A  revision  of  the  canon  Uw  in 
accordance  with  the  act  for  "submission  of  the  clergy  "  was  at 
last  undertaken  in  X55X,  but  the  only  result  was  a  document 
entitled  Reformatio  kf^m  ecclesiasticarum,  which  never  received 
authority.  Edward  died  in  1553.  Apart  from  matters  of  faith, 
the  church  had  fared  ill  under  a  royal  supremacy  exercised  by 
sdf-seeking  nobles  in  the  name  of  the  boy-king.  Convocation 
lost  all  authority  and  bishops  were  trrated  as  state  officials 
liaUe  to  deprivation  for.  disobedience  to  the  council.    Means  of 


worship  were  diminished,  and  the  poor  were  shamefully  wronged 
by  the  suppression  of  chantries,  gilds  and  holy  days;  even  the 
few  sheep  of  the  poor  brethren  of  a  gild  were  seized  to  swell  a 
sum  which  from  1550  was  largely  diverted  from  public  purposes 
to  private  gain.  Churches  were  despoiled  of  their  plate;  the 
old  bishops  were  forced,  the  new  more  easily  persuaded,  to  give 
up  lands  belonging  to  their  sees,  and  rich  inen  grew  richer  by 
robbing  God. 

When  Mary  succeeded  her  brother,  the  deprived  bishops 
were  restored,  some  reforming  bishops  were  imprisoned,  and 
Cranmer,  wHo  was  implicated  in  the  plot  on  behalf  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  attainted  of  treason.  As  regards  doctrine, 
religious  practices  and  papal  supremacy,  Mary  was  set  on 
bringing  back  her  realm  to  the  position  existing  before  her 
father's  quarrel  with  Rome.  Her  first  parliament  repealed  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Edward's  rdgn,  and  convocation 
formally  accepted  transubstantiation.  Seven  bishops  were 
deprived  in  1554,  four  of  them  as  married,  and  about  a  fifth  of 
the  beneficed  clergy,  though  some  received  other  benefices  after 
putting  away  their  wives.  Apparently  Mary  at  first  believed 
that  her  authority  would  be  accepted  in  religious  matters;  but 
she  met  with  opposition,  partly  provocative,  for  Wyat's  re- 
bellion consequent  on  her  intended  marriage  to  Phih'p  of  Spain 
was  closely  connected  with  religion,  and  more  largely  passive 
in  the  noble  resolution  of  those  who  chose  martyrdom  i«ther 
than  denial  of  their  faith.  To  the  nation  at  large,  though  not 
averse  from  the  old  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church,  a 
return  to  the  Roman  obedience  was  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
Cardinal  Pole  was  received  as  legate,  and  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  having  been  dropped,  a  parliament  carefully 
packed,  and  the  fears  of  the  rich  appeased  by  the  assurance  that 
they  would  not  have  to  surrender  the  monastic  lands,  he  absolved 
the  nation  in  parliament  and  reunited  it  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  November  30, 1554,  the  clergy  being  absolved  in  convocation. 
Parliament  rqpealed  all  acts  against  the  Roman  see  since  the 
twentieUi  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  heresy  laws  were  revived, 
and  a  horrible  persecution  of  those  who  refused  to  disown  the 
doctrines  of  the  prayer-book  began  in  15^5,  and  lasted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  rdgn.  Nearly  300  persons  were  burned 
to  death  as  heretics  in  these  four  years/among  them  being  five 
bishops:  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Latimer  (until  1539)  of  Worcester  in  issSt  ^^d 
Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1 5  56.  The  chief  responsibility  for  these 
horrors  rests  with  the  queen;  the  bishops  who  examined  the 
accused  were  less  sealous  than  she  desiixd.  The  most  prominent 
among  them  in  persecution  was  Bonner  of  London.  The  exiles 
for  religion  were  received  at  Frankfort.  Strassburg  and  Zurich. 
At  Frankfort  a  party  among  them  objected  to  the  ceremonies 
retained  in  the  prayer-book,  and,  encouraged  by  Calvin  and  by 
Knox,  who  came  to  them  from  Geneva,  quarrelled  with  those 
who  desired  to  keep  the  book  unchanged.  Mary  died  in  X558. 
Her  reign  arrested  the  rapid  spoliation  of  the  church  and  possibly 
prevented  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which  would  have  destroyed 
its  apostolic  character;  the  persecution  by  which  it  was  dis- 
graced strengthened  the  hold  of  the  reformed  religion  on  the 
people  and  made  another  acceptance  of  Roman  supremacy  for 
ever  impossible. 

Elizabeth's  accession  was  hailed  with  pleasure;  she  was 
known  to  dislike  her  sister's  ecclesiastical  poUcy,  and  a  change 
was  expected.  An  Act  of  Supremacy  restored  to  the 
crown  the  authority  over  the  church  held  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  provided  for  its  exercise  by  commissioners, 
whence  came  the  court  of  High  Commission  nominated 
by  the  crown,  as  a  high  ecclesiastical  court;  but  Elizabeth 
rejected  the  title  of  Supreme  Head,  and  used  that  of  Supreme 
Governor,  as  ''over  all  persons  and  in  all  cases  within  her 
dominions  supreme."  An  Act  of  Uniformity  prescribed  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book  of  1552  in  a  revised  form  which  raised 
the  level  of  its  doctrine,  and  injunctions  .enforced  by  a  rojral 
visitation  re-established  the  reformed  order.  All  the  Marian 
bishops  save  two  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  were  deprived, 
and  eight  were  imprisoned.    Of  the  dency  generally  few  refused 
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it;  for  only  some  900  were  deprived  for  religion  during  the  first 
iiz  yean  of  the  leign.  Bishops  for  the  vacant  sees  were  nominated 
by  the  crown  and  elected  by  their  chapters  as  in  Henry's  reign; 
Matthew  Parker  wascanonically  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  orthodoxy  of  the  church  was  vindicated  by  Bishop 
Jewel's  Apelopa  tccUsiae  Anglicanae,  Adherents  to  Rome 
vminly  tried  lo  obtain  papal  sanction  for  attending  the  church 
services,  and  were  forced  either  to  disobey  the  pope  or  become 
**  iccosants  ";  many  were  fined,  and  those  who  attended  mass 
were  imprisoned.  Meanwhile  a  party,  soon  known  as  Puritans, 
rebelled  against  church  order;  the  ^es  who  had  come  under 
Genevan  influence  objecting  on  their  return  to  vestments  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  prayer-book.  There  was  much  non- 
conformity in  the  church  which  the  queen  ordered  the  bishops 
to  correct.  Parker,  though  averse  to  violent  measures,  in- 
sisted on  obedience  to  his  "  Advertisements  "  of  1566,  which, 
though  not  formally  authorised  by  the  queen,  exprened  her 
win,  and  became  held  as  authoritative,  and  some  of  the  refractory 
were  punished.  A  company  engaged  in  irregular  worship  was 
discovered  in  London  in  1 567  and  a  few  persons  were  imprisoned 
by  the  magistrate.  Active  opposition  to  the  government  was 
stirred  up  by  Pius  V.,  and  in  1569  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  where 
the  old  religion  was  strong,  was  aided  by  papal  money  and 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  Spanish  intervention.  In  1570  Pius 
publishMl  a  buU  excommunicating  and  deposing  the  queen. 
Thenceforward  recusants  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  die 
queen  and  loyalty  to  the  pope.  They  lay  under  suspicion,  and 
severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  Romish  practices.  About 
1579  many  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits  came  over  to  England 
as  missionaries;  some  actively  engaged  in  treason,  all  were 
legally  traitors.  The  country  was  threatened  with  foreign 
invasion,  plots  against  the  government  woe  detected,  and  the 
queen's  life  was  held  to  be  endangered.  The  ooundl  hunted 
down  these  priests  and  their  abettors,  and  many  were  executed, 
martyrs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  power  of  deposition. 
The  number  put  to  death  in  this  reign  under  the  penal  laws  was 
187.  The  papal  policy  defeated  itself;  a  large  number  of  the  old 
religion  while  retaining  their  faith  chose  to  be  loyal  to  the  queen 
rather  than  lend  themselves  to  the  designs  of  her  enemies.  From 
157X  recusants  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  as  nonconforming 
members  of  the  Eni^ish  Church:  the  law  recognized  them  as 
sepaimte  from  it.  The  church's  doctrine  was  defined  in  the 
catechism  of  1570,  and  in  the  revised  articles  of  religion  which 
appeared  as  the  XXXIX.  Articles  ini57i,  and  its  law  by  a  body 
of  canons  published  with  authority  in  1576,  the  attempt  at 
codification  made  in  the  Reformatio  kgum  having  been  laid 
aside. 

From  1574  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  strove  to  introduce 
Presbyterianism.  Cause  for  grievance  existed  in  the  state  of 
the  church  which  had  suffered  from  the  late  violent 
changes.  Elizabeth  plundered  it,  and  laymen  who 
owned  the  rectories  formerly  held  by  monasteries 
followed  her  example;  bishoprics  were  impoverished 
by  the  queen  and  parish  cures  by  her  subjects,  and  the  reform  of 
abuses  was  checked  by  self-interest.  As  bishops,  along  with  some 
able  men,  Elizabeth  chose  others  of  an  inferior  stamp  who  con- 
sented to  the  plunder  of  their  sees  and  whom  she  could  use 
to  report  on  recusants  and  harry  nonconformists.  Separation, 
or  Independency,  began  about  1578  with  the  followers  of  Robert 
Browne,  who  repudiated  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority; 
two  Brownists  were  executed  in  1583.  The  nonconformists 
remained  in  the  church  and  continued  thdr  efforts  to  subvert  its 
episcopal  system.  Elizabeth,  though  personally  little  influenced 
by  religion,  understood  the  political  value  of  the  church,  and 
would  allow  no  slackness  in  enforcing  conformity.  Archbishop 
Grindal  was  sequestrated  for  defending  "  prophesyings,"  or 
meetings  of  the  Puritan  clergy  for  religious  exercises.  The  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  there  was  a  Puritan  element,  repeatedly 
attempted  to  discuss  church  questions  and  was  sharply  silenced 
by  the  queen,  who  would  not  allow  any  interference  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  Whitgift,  who  succeeded  Grindal  in  1583,  though 
kind-hearted,  was  strict  in  his  administration  of  the  Uw.   Violent 


attacks  were  made  upon  the  bishops  in  the  Martin  Marprelate 
tracts  printed  by  a  secret  press;  their  author  is  unknown, 
but  some  who  were  probably  connected  with  them  were  executed 
for  publishing  seditious  libels.  Whitgift's  firmness  met  with 
success.  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  the  movement 
towards  Presbyteriai^m  was  checked  and  nonconformity  was 
less  prominent.  The  church  regained  a  measure  of  orderliness 
and  vigour;  its  claims  on  allegiance  were  advocated  by  eminent 
divines  and  expounded  in  the  stately  pages  of  Hooker.  The 
queen,  who  had  so  vigorously  ordered  ecclesiastical  affairs,  died 
in  1603. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  Puritans  expre»ed  their 
desire  for  ecclesiastical  change  in  the  Millenary  Petition  which 
puiported  to  come  from  1000  clergy;  their  requests 
were  moderate,  a  sign  of  the  success  of  Whitgift 's  P*.. 
policy,  but  some  could  not  have  been  granted  without 
causing  widespread  dissatisfaction.  At  a  conference 
between  divines  of  the  two  parties  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604, 
James .  roughly  decided  against  the  Puritans.  Some  small 
alterations  were  made  in  the  prayer-book,  and  a  new  version 
of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  which  appeared  in  161 1  as  the 
**  authorized  version."  In  1604  convocation  framed  a  code  of 
canons  which  received  royal  authorization.  Refusal  to  obey 
them  was  punished  with  deprivation,  and,  according  to  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  about  300  clergy  were  deprived,  though  a  17th  century 
writer  (Peter  Heylyn)  puts  the  number  at  49  only,  which  W.  H. 
Frere  {History  of  the  English  Church,  1558-162 5,  p.  321)  thinks 
more  credible.  Conformity  could  still  be  enforced,  but  before 
long  the  Puritan  party  grew  in  strength  partly  from  religious  and 
partly  from  political  causes.  They  would  not  admit  any  authority 
in  religion  that  was  not  based  on  the  scriptures;  their  opponents 
maintained  that  the  church  had  authority  to  ordain  ceremonies 
not  contrary  to  the  scriptures.  In  doctrine  the  Puritans  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Calvinism  in  which  most  Englishmen  of 
the  day  had  been  brought  up;  they  called  the  high  churchmen 
Arminians,  and  asserted  that  they  were  inclined  to  Rome. 
The  Commons  became  increasingly  Puritan;  they  were  strongly. 
Protestant  and  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
recusants,  who  suffered  much,  specially  after  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  of  1605,  though  they  were  sometimes  shielded  by  the  king. 
The  Commons  regarded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  dislike, 
^)ecially  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  developed 
from  the  ecclesiastical  commissions  of  Elizabeth  and  was  hated 
as  a  means  of  coercion  based  on  prerogative.  The  bishops 
derived  their  support  from  the  king,  and  the  church  in  return 
supported  the  king's  claim  to  absolutism  and  divine  right.  It 
suffered  heavily  from  this  alliance.  As  men  saw  the  church  on 
the  side  of  absolutism,  Puriunism  grew  strong  both  among  the 
country  gentry,  who  were  largely  represented  in  the  Commons, 
and  among  the  nation  at  l^ge,  and  the  church  lost  ground 
through  the  king's  political  errors.  A  restoration  of  order  and 
decency  in  worship  and  the  introduction  of  more  ceremonial 
begun  in  James's  reign  were  carried  on  by  Laud  {q.v.)  under 
Charles  I.  Laud  aimed  at  silencing  disputes  about  doctrine  and 
enforcing  outward  uniformity;  the  Puritans  hated  ceremonial 
and  wished  to  make  every  one  accept  their  doctrines.  Many 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Laud  after  he  became  archbishop 
in  1633  were  needful,  but  they  offended  the  Puritans  and  were 
enforced  in  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  manner,  for  he  lacked  wisdom 
and  sympathy.  Under  his  rule  nonconforming  clergy  were 
deprived  and  sometimes  imprisoned.  The  cruel  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  unpopularity  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  his  own  harsh 
dealing,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  politics  as  a  confidential 
adviser  of  the  king,  combined  to  bring  odium  upon  him  and  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  represented.  The  church  was 
weak,  for  the  Laudian  system  was  disliked  by  the  nation.  A 
storm  of  discontent  with  the  course  of  affairs  both  in  church 
and  state  gathered.  In  1640  Charles,  after  dissolving  parlia- 
ment, prolonged  the  session  of  convocation,  which  issued  canons 
magnifying  the  royal  authority  and  imposing  the  so-called 
"  €t  ctUra  oath  "  against  innovations  on  all  clergy,  graduates 
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and  others.  The  Long  Parliament  voted  the  canons  illegal; 
Laud  was  imprisoned,  and  in  1642  the  bishops  were  excluded 
from  parliament.  The  civil  war  began  in  1642;  in  1643  &  hill 
was  passed  for  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy,  in  1645  Laud 
was  beheaded,  and  parliament  abolished  (he  prayer-book  and 
accepted  the  Presbyterian  directory,  and  from  x646Presbyterian- 
bm  was  the  legal  form  of  church  government.  Many,  perhaps 
aooo,  clergy  were  deprived;  some  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
maltreated,  though  a  fifth  of  their  former  revenues  was  assigned 
to  the  dispossessed.  The  king,  who  was  beheaded  in  x 649,  might 
have  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties  if  he  had  consented 
to  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  may  therefore  be  held  a 
martyr  to  the  church's  cause.  The  victory  of  the  army  over  the 
parliament  secured  England  against  the  tyranny  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  did  not  better  the  condition  of  the  episcopal  clergy; 
the  toleration  insisted  on  by  the  Independents  did  not  extend 
to  **  prelacy."  Churchmen,  however,  occasionally  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  their  own  dergy  in  private  houses,  and  though 
their  worship  was  sometimes  disturbed  they  were  not  seri- 
ously persecuted  for  engaging  in  it.  Non-delinquent  or  non- 
sequestrated  private  patronage  and  the  obligation  of  tithes  were 
retained.  Community  of  suffering  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
brought  the  royalist  country  gentry  into  sympathy  with  the 
clergy,  and  at  the  Restoration  the  church  had  the  hold  upon 
the  affection  of  the  bily  which  it  lacked  under  the  Laudian  rule. 
On  the  king's  restoration  the  survivors  of  the  ejected  clergy 
quietly  regained  their  benefices.  The  Presbyterians  helped  to 
jUg  bring  back  the  king  and  looked  for  a  reward.    Charles 

A»s<ora*  II.  promised  them  a  limited  episcofMuy  and  other 
">•  concessions,  but  his  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Commons. 

'•"*■*  A  conference  at  the  Savoy  between  leading  Presby- 
terians and  churchmen  in  x66x  was  ineffectual,  and  a  revision 
of  the  prayer-book  by  convocation  further  discontented  non- 
conformists. The  parliament  of  x 66x  was  violently  anti-Puritan, 
and  in  1662  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  providing  that  all 
ministers  not  episcopally  ordained  or  refusing  to  conform  should 
be  deprived  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  the  X4th  of  August 
following.  About  2000  ministers  are  said  to  have  been  ejected, 
and  in  1665  ejected  ministers  were  forbidden  to  come  within 
five  miles  of  their  former  cures.  Though  some  bishops  and 
clergy  showed  kindness  to  the  ejected,  churchmen  generally 
approved  of  this  oppressive  legislation;  they  could  not  forget 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  their  diurch  by  the  once  triumphant 
Puritans.  Nonconformist  worship  was  made  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  on  the  third  offence  by  transporta- 
tion. In  X672  Charles,  who  had  secretly  promised  the  French 
king  openly  to  profess  Roman  Catholicism,  issued  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  which  applied  both  to  Romanists  and  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  but  parliament  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
it,  and,  in  1673,  passed  a  Test  Act  making  reception  of  the  holy 
communion  and  a  denial  of  transubstantiation  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  public  office.  Later,  when  the  dissenters  found 
friends  among  the  party  in  parliament  opposed  to  the  crown, 
the  church  supported  the  king,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  was  generally  accepted  by  the  clergy.  The  church 
was  popular,  and  among  the  great  preachers  and  theologians 
who  adorned  it  in  the  Caroline  period  were  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Pearson,  Bull,  Barrow,  South  and  StiUingfleet.  The  lower 
clergy  were  mostly  poor,  and  their  social  position  was  conse- 
quently often  humble,  but  the  pictures  of  clerical  humiliation 
after  1660  are  generally  overcoloured;  the  assertion  that  they 
commonly  married  servants  or  cast-off  mistresses  of  their  patrons 
has  been  disproved,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  of  good  family 
entered  holy  orders.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  clergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  convocation,  and  from  1665  have  been 
taxed  by  parliament.  James  11.,  though  a  Romanist,  promised 
to  protect  the  church,  and  the  clergy  were  on  his  side  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  supported  by 
dissenters.  The  church  and  the  nation,  however,  were  strongly 
Protestant  and  were  soon  alarmed  by  his  efforts  to  Romanize 
the  cotwtry.    James  dispensed  with  the  law  by  prerogative  and 


appointed  Romanists  to  offices  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act.  In 
x688  he  ordered  that  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  consdence, 
issued  in  the  interest  of  Romanism,  should  be  read  in  all 
churches.  His  order  was  almost  universally  disobesred.  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  and  six  bishops  who  remonstrated  against  it 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  were  acquitted  to  the  extreme  ddight 
of  the  nation.    James's  attack  on  the  church  cost  him  his  crown. 

Sancroft  and  eight  bishops  would  not  belie  their  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  by  swearing 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  the  archbishop, 
five  bishops  and  over  400  clergy  were  deprived. 
Certain  of  these  nonjuring  bishops  consecrated  others 
and  a  schism  ensued.  The  loss  to  the  church  was  heavy;  for 
among  the  nonjurors  were  many  men  of  holy  lives  and  eminent 
learning,  and  the  fact  that  some  suffered  for  conscience'  sake 
seemed  a  reproach  on  the  rest  of  the  dergy.  After  17x5  the 
secession  became  unimportant.  Protestantism  was  secured 
from  further  royal  attack  by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  in  X70X 
the  Act  of  Succession  provided  that  all  future  sovereigns 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  the  king's 
title  rested  on  a  iMirliamentaiy  decision  was  destructive  of  the 
derical  theory  of  divine  right,  and  encouraged  Erastianism, 
then  specially  dangerous  to  the  church;  for  William,  a  Dutch 
Presbyterian,  gave  bishoprics  to  men  personally  worthy,  but 
more  desirous  of  union  with  other  Protestant  bodies  than  jealous 
for  the  principles  of  their  own  church.  A  bill  for  union  was- 
rejected  in  the  Commons,  where  the  church  party  had  a  majority, 
though  one  for  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters  became  law. 
William,  anxious  for  concessions  to  dissenters,  appointed  a 
committee  of  convocation  for  altering  the  liturgy,  canons  and 
ecdesiastical  courts,  but  the  Tory  party  in  the  lower  bouse  of 
convocation  was  strong  and  the  scheme  was  abortive.  A  long 
controversy  began  between  the  two  houses:  the  bishops  were 
mostly  Whigs  with  lalitudinarian  tendendes,  the  lower  clergy 
Tories  and  high  churchmen.  During  most  of  the  rdgn  convoca- 
tion was  suspended  and  the  churdi  was  governed  by  royal 
injunctions,  a  system  injurious  to  its  welfare.  It  had  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation  against  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and 
the  affection  of  the  nation  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  distinctive 
character  amid  dangers  of  an  opposite  kind  under  William  III. 
Its  religious  life  was  active;  assodations  for  worship  and  the 
reformation  of  manners  led  to  more  frequent  services,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  poor  children,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (S.P.C.K.)  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fordgn  Parts  (S.P.G.).  This 
activity  and  the  discord  between  the  two  houses  of  convocation 
continued  during  Anne's  reign.  Aime  was  a  strong  churdi- 
woman,  and  under  her  the  church  reached  its  highest  point  of 
popularity  and  influence.  Its  supposed  interests  were  used  by 
the  Tories  for  political  ends.  Hence  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Act,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  Test  Act,  and  a  tyrannical  Schism 
Act,  both  repealed  in  1718,  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
parties  than  to  that  of  the  church.  So,  too,  does  the  case  of  Dr 
Sacheverell,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  violently  Tory  sermon. 
His  trial,  in  17 10,  caused  much  excitement;  mobs  touted  for 
"  High  Church  and  Dr  Sacheverell,"  and  the  lightness  of  his 
sentence  was  hailed  as  a  Tory  victory.  Queen  Anne  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  church  for  her  "  Bounty,"  which  gave  it 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  (see  Annates  and  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty). 

With  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  line  the  church  entered 
on  a  period  of  feeble  life  and  inaction:  many  church  fabrics 
were  neglected;  daily  services  were  discontinued; 
holy  days  were  disregarded;  Holy  Commum'on  was 
infrequent;  the  poor  were  little  cared  for;  and  though 
the  church  remained  popular,  the  dergy  were  lazy  and  hdd  in 
contempt.  In  accepting  the  settlement  of  the  crown  the  clergy 
generally  sacrificed  conviction  to  expediency,  and  their  character 
suffered.  Promotion  largely  depended  on  a  profession  of  Whig 
principles:  the  church  was  regarded  as  subservient  to  the 
state;  its  hbtoric  position  and  claims  were  ignored,  and  it  was 
treated  by  politicians  as  though  its  principal  function  was  to 
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support  the  government.  This  change  was  accelerated  by  the 
rilrnring  of  convocation.  A  sermon  by  Hoadly,  bbhop  of  Bangor, 
impugned  the  existence  of  a  visible  church,  and  the  **  Bangorian 
controversy  "  which  ensued  threatened  to  end  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  opinions  by  convocation,  or  at  least  by  the  lower 
house.  As  this  would  have  weakened  the  government,  convoca- 
tion was  prorogued,  letters  of  business  were  withheld,  and  from 
1717  until  1853  convocation,  the  church's  constitutional  organ 
of  reform,  existed  only  in  name.  Walpole  during  his  long 
ministry,  from  1721  to  1742,  discouraged  activity  in  the  church 
lest  it  diould  become  troublesome  to  his  government.  Prefer- 
ment was  shamelessly  sought  after  even  by  pious  men,  and  was 
begged  and  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  political  services.  In 
this  the  clergy,  apart  from  the  sacredness  of  clerical  office,  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  laity;  in  morality  and  decency 
they  were  better  even  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  decline,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  While  the  church  was  inactive  in 
practical  work,  it  showed  vigour  in  the  intellectual  defence  of 
Christianity.  Controversies  of  earlier  origin  with  assailants  of 
the  faith  were  ably  maintained  by,  among  others,  Daniel 
Waterland,  William  Law,  a  nonjuror,  Bishop  Butler,  whose 
Analogy  appeared  in  1736,  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  A  revival  of 
spirituality  and  energy  at  last  set  in.  Its  origin  has  been  traced 
to  Law's  Serious  Call,  published  in  1728.  Law's  teaching  was 
actively  carried  out  by  John  Wesley  (9.V.),  a  clergyman  who  from 
1739  devoted  himself  to  evangelization.  Though  his  preaching 
awoke  much  religious  feeling,  specially  among  the  lower  classes, 
the  ezdtement  which  attended  it  led  to  a  horror  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  his  methods  irritated  the  parochial  clergy. 
Some  of  them  seconded  his  efforts,  but  far  more  regarded  them 
with  violent  and  often  unworthily  expressed  dislike.  While  he 
urged  his  followers  to  adhere  to  the  church,  he  could  not  himself 
work  in  subordination  to  discipline;  the  Methodist  organization 
which  he  founded  was  independent  of  the  church's  system  and 
soon  drifted  into  separation.  Nevertheless,  he  did  much  to  bring 
about  a  revival  (rf  life  in  the  church.  Several  clergy  became 
his  allies,  and  some  preached  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels 
before  her  secession.  These  were  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Evangelical  party:  they  differed  from  the  Methodists  in  not 
forming  an  organization,  remaining  in  the  church,  working  on 
the  parochial  system,  and  generally  holding  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
being  so  far  nearer  to  Whitfield  than  to  Wesley,  though  Calvinism 
gradually  ceased  to  be  a  mark  of  the  party.  The  Evangelicals 
soon  grew  in  number,  and  their  influence  for  good  was  extensive. 
They  laid  stress  on  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
importance  of  conscious  conversion,  giving  prominence  to  the 
Beoessity  of  personal  salvation  rather  than  of  incorporation  with, 
and  abiding  in,  the  church  of  the  redeemed.  Prominent  among 
their  euly  leaders  after  they  became  distinct  fh>m  the  Methodists 
were  William  Romaine,  Henry  Veim  and  John  Newton. 
Bishop  Porteus  of  London  sympathized  with  them.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth was  a  liberal  patron,  and  Cowper's  poetry  spread  their 
doctrines  in  quarters  where  sermons  might  have  failed  to  attract. 
Religion  was  also  forwarded  in  the  church  by  the  example  of 
George  III.  During  his  reign  the  progress  of  toleration,  though 
slowandfitful,  greatly  advanced  both  as  regards  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  dissenters.  The  spirit  of  rationalism,  which 
bad  been  manifested  earlier  in  attacks  on  revelation,  appeared 
m  a  movement  against  subscription  to  the  Articles  demanded 
of  the  clergy  and  others  which  was  defeated  in  parliament  in 
1773.  The  alarm  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution  checked 
the  progress  of  toleration  and  was  temporarily  fatal  to  free- 
thinking;  it  strengthened  the  position  of  the  church,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  sodety  against  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  doctrines;  and  this  caused  the  Evangdicals  to 
draw  off  more  completely  from  the  Methodists.  The  church 
was  active:  the  Sunday-school  movement,  begun  in  1780, 
flourished;  the  crusade  against  the  slave-trade  was  vigorously 
supported  by  Evangelicals;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(C.M.S.),  a  distinctly  Evangelical  organization,  was  founded. 
Excellent  as  were  the  results  of  the  revival  generally,  the 
EvaBgelicals  had  defecU  which  tended  to  weaken  the  church. 


Some  characteristics  of  their  teaching  were  repellent  to  the 
young;  they  were  deficient  in  theological  learning,  and  often 
in  learning  of  any  kind;  they  took  a  low  view  of  the  church, 
regarding  it  as  the  offspring  of  the  Protestant  reformation; 
they  expounded  the  Bible  without  reference  to  the  church's 
teaching,  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  church's  directions.  Dissent 
consequently  grew  stronger.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united  from  the 
xst  of  January  1801,  and  the  continuance  of  the  united  church 
was  declared  an  essential  part  of  the  union.  No  provision, 
however,  was  made  giving  the  Irish  clergy  a  place  in  convocation, 
which  was  evidently  hdd  unlikely  to  revive.  The  union  of  the 
churches  was  dissolved  in  X87X  by  an  act  of  1869  for  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Church. 

Apart  from  the  Evangelical  revival,  religion  was  advanced 
in  the  chureh.  In  z8 11  the  education  of  the  poor  was  {vovided 
for  on  church  principles  by  the  National  Society;  the 
Church  Building  Sodety  was  founded  in  z8x8;  and  the  u!,'^!!!!^ 
colonial  episcopate  was  started  by  the  establishment 
of  bishoprics  in  Calcutta  in  x8x4,  and  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  in 
X824.  Yet  reforms  were  urgently  needed.  In  X813,  out  of  about 
xo,8oo  benefices,  631X  are  said  to  have  been  without  resident  in- 
cumbents (The  Black  Book,  p.  34) ;  the  value  of  some  great  offices 
was  enormous,  while  many  of  the  parochial  dergy  were  wretchedly 
poor.  The  rq>eal  of  the  Test  Act,  long  practically  inoperative, 
in  X828,  and  Catholic  emandpation  in  1829,  mark  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  church  and  state;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
transferred  political  power  from  a  class  which  generally  supported 
the  church  to  classes  in  which  dissent  was  strong.  'The  national 
zeal  for  reform  was  directed  towards  the  church,  not  always  in 
a  friendly  ^irit.  Yet  wholesome  changes  were  effected  by 
legislation:  dioceses  were  rearranged  and  two  new  bishoprics 
fotmded  at  Manchester  and  Ripon,  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
however,  being  suppressed;  plurality  and  non-residence  were 
abolished;  tithes  were  commuted,  and  the  Ecdesiastical  Com- 
mission, which  has  effected  reforms  in  req>ect  of  endowments, 
was  permanently  established  in  X836.  Some  changes  and  pro- 
posals alarmed  churchmen,  specially  as  legislation  for  the  chureh 
proceeded  from  parliament,  while  convocation  remained  silenced. 
Latitudinarian  opinions  revived,  and  the  chureh  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  human  institution.  « Among  the  clergy  generally 
ritual  observance  was  neglected  and  rubrioU  directions  disobeyed. 
A  few  churchmen,  induding  Keble  and  Newman,  set  themsdves 
to  revive  church  feding,  and  Oxford  became  the  centre  of  a  new 
movement.  The  publication  of  Keble's  Chilian  Year  prepared 
its  way,  and  its  aims  were  declared  in  his  assize  senrK>n  at  Oxford 
on  "National  Apostasy"  in  1833.  Its  promoters  urged  their 
views  in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  were  strengthened  by  the 
adhesion  of  Pusey.  Hence  they  were  nicknamed  Ttactarians 
or  Puseyites.  Their  cardinal  doctrine  was  that  the  Chureh  of 
Engkind  was  a  part  of  the  visible  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  had 
unbroken  connexion  with  the  primitive  church;  they  inculcated 
high  views  of  the  sacraments,  and  emphasized  points  of  agree- 
ment with  those  branches  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  whidi  daim 
apostolic  successioiL  Their  party  grew  in  q)ite  of  the  opposition 
of  low  and  broad  churehmen,  who,  spedaUy  on  the  publication 
of  Tract  XC.  by  Newman  in  X84X,  declared  that  its  teaching 
was  Romanizing.  In  1845  Newman  and  several  others  seceded 
to  Rome.  Newman's  apostasy  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  church, 
though  permanent  injury  was  averted  by  the  steadfastness  of 
Pusey.  The  Oxford  movement  was  wrecked,  but  its  effect 
survived  both  in  the  new  high  church  party  and  in  the  church 
at  large.  As  a  body  the  clergy  rated  more  highly  the  responsi- 
bilities and  dignity  of  their  profession,  and  became  more  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  more  ecdesiastically  minded. 
High  churchmen  carried  out  rubrical  directions,  and  after  a  while 
began  to  introduce  changes  into  the  performance  of  divine 
service  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  early  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  deprecated  by  many  bishops,  and  excited  opposition. 

In  X833  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates 
was  transferred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council 
Before  this  court  came  an  a|q;>eal  by  a  derk  named  Gorham, 
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whom  the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  institute  to  a  benefice 
because  he  denied  unconditional  regeneration  in  baptism,  and  in 
1850  the  court  decided  in  the  appellant's  favour.  The 
decision  was  followed  by  some  secessions  to  Rome, 
aaithm  and  high  churchmen  were  dissatisfied  that  spiritual 
iiircowtfi.  questions  should  be  decided  by  a  secular  court. 
The  "papal  aggression"  of  that  year,  by  which  Pius  IX. 
appeared  to  daim  authority  in  England,  roused  violent  popular 
indignation  which  was  used  against  the  high  church  party. 
However,  it  afforded  an  argument  for  the  revival  of  convocation, 
and,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Oxford,  convocation  again  met  in  1852  (see  Convocation). 
Meanwhile  broad  church  opinions  were  gaining  ground  to  some 
extent  owing  to  a  reaction  from  the  Oxford  movement.  Among 
the  clergy  the  broad  church  party  was  comparatively  small, 
but  it  included  some  men  of  mark.  In  x86o  appeared  Essays 
and  Reviops,  a  volume  of  essays  by  seven  authors,  of  whom 
six  were  in  orders.  The  book  as  a  whole  had  a  rationalistic 
tendency  and  was  condemned  by  convocation:  two  of  the 
essayists  were  suspended  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  its  judgment 
Was  reversed  by  the  judicial  committee.  Crude  attacks  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  position  of  the  English 
Church  with  respect  to  it  having  been  published  by  Colenso, 
bishop  of  Natal,  he  was  deposed  by  his  metropolitan.  Bishop 
Gray  of  Cape  Town,  in  1863,  but  the  judicial  committee  decided 
that  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  no  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
Natal.  Convocation  declared  Colenso's  books  erroneous,  abstain- 
ing in  face  of  this  judgment  from  acknowledging  as  valid  the 
excommunication  which  Bishop  Gray  pronounced  against  him. 
It  followed  from  the  decision  of  the  council  that  the  English 
Church  in  a  self-governing  colony  is  a  voluntary  association. 
Opposition  to  the  dogmatic  principle  in  the  church  was  main- 
tained<  Some  practices  introduced  by  clergy  desirous  of  bringing 
the  services  of  the  church  to  a  higher  level  Came  before  the  judicial 
committee  in  the  case  of  Wcslerton  v.  LiddcU  in  1857,  with  a 
result  encouraging  to  the  ritualists,  as  they  then  began  to  be 
called.  An  increase  in  ritual  usages,  such  as  eucharistic  vest- 
ments, altar  lights  and  incense,  followed.  In  1859-1860  dis- 
graceful riots  took  place  at  St  George's-in-the-East,  London, 
where  an  advanced  ritual  was  used.  In  x86o  the  English 
Church  Union  was  formed  mainly  to  uphold  high  church  doctrine 
and  ritual,  and  assist  dergy  prosecuted  for  either  cause,  and  in 
1865  the  Church  Assodation,  mainly  to  put  down  such  doctrine 
and  ritual  by  prosecution.  A  royal  commission  appointed 
in  1867  recommended  that  facilities  should  be  granted  for  en- 
abling parishioners  aggrieved  by  ritual  to  gain  redress,  and  in 
1870  that  a  revised  .lectionaiy  and  a^ortened  form  of  service 
should  be  provided.  A  new  lectionaiy  was  approved  by  the 
two  convocations  and  enacted,  and  convocation  having  received 
letters  of  buuness  in  1872  and  1874  drew  up  a  shortened  form 
of  prayer  which  was  also  enacted,  but  the  commission  had  no 
further  direct  results.  Between  1867  and  1871  two  decisions 
of  the  judicial  committee  were  adverse  to  the  ritualists, 
and  by  exdting  dislike  to  the  court  among  high  churchmen 
indirectly  led  to  an  increase  in  ritual  usages.  Among  those 
who  adopted  them  were  many  self-devoted  men;  their  practices, 
which  they  believed  to  be  incumbent  on  them,  were  condemned 
as  illegal,  yet  they  saw  the  rubrics  daily  disregarded  with 
impunity  by  others  who  trod  the  easy  path  of  neglect.  In  1873 
A  declaration  against  sacramental  confession  received  the  assent 
of  the  bishops,  and  in  1874  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury 
introduced  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  law  on  the  ritualist  dergy; 
it  was  transformed  in  committee,  and  was  enacted  as  the  PubUc 
Worship  Regulation  Act.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  judge  in  place  of  the  old  ecdesiastical  judges,  the 
officials  principal,  of  the  two  provinces.  Litigation  increased, 
the  only  check  on  prosecutions  being  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
veto  proceedings,  and  in  1878-1881  four  clergymen  were  im- 
prisoned for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  courts  against  whose 
jurisdiction  they  protested.  In  consequence  of  the  scandal 
raised  by  this  mode  of  dealing  with  spiritual  causes,  a  royal 
commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts  was  appointed  in  z88z,  but 


its  report  in  1883  led  to  no  results,  and  the  bishops  strove  to 
mend  matters  by  exercising  their  veto.  Advanced  and  illegal 
usages  became  more  frequent.  Proceedings  in  respect  of 
illegal  ritual  having  been  instituted  against  Bishop  King  of 
Lincoln,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson)  personally 
heard  and  dedded  the  case  in  1890,  and  his  judgment  was  upheld 
by  the  judidal  committee  (see  Lincoln  Judgment).  The 
spiritual  character  of  the  tribunal  and  the  authority  of  the  judg- 
ment which  sanctioned  certain  usages  and  condemned  others, 
had  a  quieting  effect.  Increase  in  ritualism,  however,  caused 
agitation  in  1898,  and  in  1899  and  1900  the  two  archbishops^ 
Temple  of  Canterbury  and  Madagan  of  York,  delivered 
'* opinions"  condemning  the  use  of  incense  and  processional 
lights,  and  the  reservation  of  the  consecrated  dements.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  put  down  illegal  practices.  Bishop  Creigfaton 
of  London  adopted  a  policy  of  compromise  which  was  followed 
by  other  bishops,  and  encouraged'  illegality.  Disregard  <d  law 
both  in  excess  and  defect  of  ritual  being  common,  a  royal 
commission  on  ecdesiastical  disdpline  was  appointed  in  1904. 
The  commissioners  presented  a  unanimous  report  in  1906,  its 
chief  recommendations  bdng,  brieily,  that  practices  significant 
of  doctrines  repugnant  to  those  of  the  Engli^  Church  should  be 
extirpated;  that  the  convocations  should  prepare  a  new  omar 
ments  rubric,  and  frame  modifications  in  the  conduct  of  divine 
service;  that  the  diocesan  and  provincial  courts  and  the  court 
of  final  appeal  should  be  reformed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  x.883,  the  last  to  consbt  of  a  permanent 
body  of  lay  judges  who  on  all  doubtful  questions  touching  the 
doctrine  or  use  of  the  church  should  be  bound  by  the  dedsi<« 
of  an  episcopal  assembly;  that  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tton  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  bishops'  power  of  veto 
abolished. 

Since  the  Oxford  movement  the  church  has  devdoped 
wonderful  energy.  Yet  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers 
both  from  within  and  without.  Within,  besides  __ 
difficulties  as  regards  ritual,  it  has  to  contend  against  Jj^*""' 
rationalism,  which  has  been  stimulated  by  sdentific 
discoveries  and  speculations,  and  far  more  by  Biblical  criticism. 
While  this  critidsm  has  been  used  by  many  as  a  means  to  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  divine  revelation,  much  of  it  is  simply  de- 
structive, and  has  led  to  ill-considered  expressions  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  From  without,  the  diurch 
has  been  threatened  with  disestablishment  both  wholly  and  as 
regards  the  dioceses  within  the  Wekh  counties;  and  the  education 
of  the  poor,  which  from  early  days  depended  on  its  care,  has 
largely  been  taken  out  of  its  hands  (see  Education)  .  The  amount 
contributed  by  the  church  to  dementary  education,  induding  the 
maintenance  of  Sunday  schools,  in  1907-8  was  £s76,ox  a.  During 
the  last  sixty  years  the  church  has  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
loyally  of  the  nation  by  its  increased  effidency.  Its  bishops  are 
laborious  and  active.  Since  1876  the  home  episcopate  has  been 
increased  by  the  creation  of  the  dioceses  of  Truro,  St  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southwell,  Wakefidd,  Bristd,  Southwark 
and  Birmingham,  so  that  there  are  now  (1910)  thirty-seven 
dioMsan  bishops,  aided  by  twenty-eight  suffragan  and  eight 
assistant  bishops,  and  a  further  subdivision  of  dioceses  is  contem- 
plated. At  no  other  lime  probably  have  the  dexgy  been  so 
industrious.  As  a  rule  they  aro  far  better  instructed  in  theok^y 
than  forty  years  ago,  but  they  have  not  advanced  in  secular 
learning.  Changes  in  the  university  system  have  contributed  to 
draw  off  able  young  men  to  other  professions  which  offer  greater 
worldly  advantages.  The  poverty  of  many  of  the  dergy  stands  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  wealth  around  them.  Of  14,242  benefices 
4704  are  said  to  be  below  £200  a  year  net  value.  The  value  of 
£100  tithe  rent  charge  has  sunk  (1909)  to  £69 :  x8 :  $}>  the 
average  value  since  the  Commutation  Act  of  1836  being 
£94  : 3  :  2}.  The  number  of  assistant  c}ergy  is  (19x0)  about  7500, 
in  spite  of  the  hardships  often  attending  clerical  life,  the  supply 
of  men  being  kept  up.  The  (^ueen  Victoria  Qergy  Fund  and 
other  voluntary  associations  and  various  educational  institutions 
have  been  founded  to  relieve  derical  distress.  In  the  diurch  at 
home  there  is  much  energy  in  numberless  directions:  cathedral 
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rian.  bora  probably  nbout  isio,  wu  the  eldest  ton 
Englrfidd  of  Engleficld,  Beikshire,  iiulice  oT  the 
common  pJeas.  Hii  molhet  wit  Elii>b«lb,  diughlcr  of  Sir 
Roben  Tbtockmonan,  one  of  ihe  weU-knDirn  Catholic  family  of 
Coughton,  Warwickshire.  Fiancii,  who  lucceeded  hii  father  is 
15];,  wu  too  young  to  have  taken  any  pait  in  the  opposition  10 
the  abolition  oi  the  Roman  junsdiciion  and  dissolution  at  the 


ol  Sir  Tbon 


in  then 


10  the  c 


of  taking  the  oath  oE  royal  supremacy,  % 
Beikihin  and  Oafoidshire  in  ij46-i;(;,  ana  iccFpLiDf  in  1545  a 
grant  of  tbe  manor  of  Tilehuist,  which  had  belonged  10  Rtiding 
Abbey.  He  was  even  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Edncd  VI. 
in  Fehiuaiy  IJ47.  But  the  progrtss  of  the  Befonnation  during 
that  reign  alienated,  him,  and  he  attached  his  fortunes  to  ihe 
came  of  the  princess  Mary,  whose  aeivifc  he  entered  txfore 
ISJI.  In  August  of  that  year  he  wai  sent  to  Ihe  Tower  for 
permitting  Mass  to  be  celebrated  in  Mary's  homihold.  He  was 
released  in  the  following  March,  and  permitted  to  resume  his 
duli«  io  Mary's  service.  But  in  February  155J  he  was  again 
(ummoned  before  the  privy  coundi,  and  may  have  been  in 
confinement  at  the  crisis  of  July;  perhaps  be  was  only  released 
on  Mary's  triumph,  for  hii  name  does  not  appear  among  those 
who  eiened  (hemielvei  on  her  behalf  bdoic  tbe  middle  of 
Auguil.     He  was  then  twom  a  member  of  the  ptivy  council  like 

than  to  their  political  abilitici.  Their  numbers  swelled  the  ptivy 
council  and  sadly  impaired  its  efficiency;  but  Mary  raiited  tbe 
various  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them  because  she  liked  SIa1U)cb 
f  riendSf  and  regarded  them  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  abler  hut 
leu  KTupuIous  memben  who  had  served  Edward  VI.  as  well  a* 
benelf.  Englefieh]  sat  as  M.P.  for  Berkshire  in  all  Mary'i 
ptrUamenit  eicept  that  of  April  1554,  but  received  no  hiiher 
political  office  than  the  lucrative  mulerthlp  ol  the  coun  el 
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ccession  of  the  inltnla;  io  ijEj  EngteGeld  thought  that  Mary's 
cceuuin,  peaceful  or  other,  would  not  be  satisfactory  unless  iL 

lilip.  Englefield  lived  firil  at  Rome,  tbe n  in  theldw  Countries, 
id  finally  a(  Valladolid.  Hewaihhnd  for  the  list  twenty  years 
his  life,  and  received  a  pension  of  six  hundred  crowns  ftwu 
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See  DieL  ^  NaL  Biot,  zvii.  373-374;  but  additional  light  hat 
been  thrown  on  Englefiefd's  career  since  the  date  of  that  article  by 
Che  publication  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  Calendars,  the  Hatfield 
'MS&t  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BNGLBHBART,  OBOROB  (i  752-1829),  English  miniature 
painter,  the  great  rival  of  Richard  Cosway,  was  bom  at  Kew  in 
October  1752,  and  received  his  artistic  training  first  under  George 
Barret,  R-A.,  and  then  under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  started 
on  his  own  account  in  1773,  and  exhibited  in  that  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  continued  the  active  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession down  to  1813,  when  he  retired,  and  his  fee-book,  still 
ia  existence,  records  the  names  of  his  sitters,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  each  portrait,  proving  that  he  painted  4853  miniatures 
during  that  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  that  his  professional 
income  for  many  years  exceeded  iCisoo  a  year.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
where  he  lived  till  he  retired.  He  died  at  Blackheath  in  1829, 
and  was  buried  at  Kew. 

He  painted  George  III.  twenty-five  times,  and  had  a  very 
extensive  circle  of  patrons,  comprising  nearly  all  the  important 
persons  connected  with  the  court.  He  made  careful  copies  in 
miniature  of  many  of  the  famous  paintings  executed  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  some  cases  these  constitute  the  only 
information  we  possess  respecting  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
that  are  now  missing.  His  fee-book,  colours,  appliances  and  a 
large  collection  of  his  miniatures  still  remain  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants. 

Hb  nephew,  John  Cox  Dillman  Encleheajit  (1784- 1862), 
also  a  miniature  painter,  entered  George  Engleheart's  studio 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  i8ox,  and  sent  in  altogether  157  works. 
He  was  a  man  of  substantial  means,  and  in  his  time  a  very 
popular  painter,  but  his  health  broke  down  when  he  was  forty- 
four  years  old.  and  he  had  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  lived  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  some  years  and  died 
there  in  1862. 

See  Gtorgt  En^heart,  by  G.  C.  Williamson  and  H.  L.  D.  Engle- 
heart  (1902).  (G.  C.  W.) 

ENOLBWOOD,  a  city  of  Bergen  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
near  the  Hudson  river,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jersey  City.  Pop. 
(1900)  6253,  of  whom  1548  were  foreign-born  and  386  negroes; 
(2905)  7922;  (19x0)  9924.  It  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
railway,  and  by  an  electric  line  connecting  with  a  ferry  (at  Fort 
Lee)  to  New  York.  Englewood  is  primarily  a  residential  suburb 
of  New  York.  The  site  rises  terrace  above  terrace  from  the 
marshes  in  the  valley  of  the  Hackensack  to  the  top  of  the  palisades 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  from  which  Englewood  is  separated  by 
the  borough  of  Englewood  Cliffs  (pop.  in  1905,  266).  There  are 
several  fine  residences,  a  hospital,  a  public  library  and  the 
Dwight  school  for  girk  (1859).  The  site  of  Englewood  was  fur 
a  long  time  a  part  of  '*  English  Neighbourhood,"  and  was  known 
as  Liberty  Pole;  but  until  1859,  wher  the  place  was  laid  out, 
there  were  only  a  few  bouses  here,  one  of  which  was  the  "  Liberty 
Pole  Tavern.' '  In  1 87 1  Englewood  was  set  off  from  the  township 
of  Hackensack  and  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  township, 
and  in  1896  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty;  but  the  act  under  which, 
it  was  chartered  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  1899 
Englewood  was  rechartcred  as  a  dty  by  a  special  act  of  the  state 
legislature. 

EMOUSH  CHANNEL  (commonly  called  "The  Channel"; 
Fr.  La  Manche^  **  the  !^eeve "),  the  narrow  sea  separating 
England  from  France.  If  its  entrance  be  taken  to  lie  between 
Ushant  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  its  extreme  breadth  (between  those 
points)  is  about  100  m.,  and  its  length  about  350.  At  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  its  breadth  decreases  to  20  m.  Along  both  coasts  of  the 
Channel,  cliffs  and  lowland  alternate,  and  the  geological  affinities 
between  successive  opposite  stretches  are  well  mark«l,  as  between 
the  Devonian  and  granitic  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  the 
Jurassic  of  Portland  and  Calvados,  and  the  Cretaceous  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Sussex  coast,  as  well 
as  either  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The  English  Channel  is 
ti  comparatively  recent  geological  formation.    The  land-con- 


nexion  between  England  and  the  continent  was  not  finally 
severed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  The 
Channel  covers  what  was  previously  a  wide  valley,  and  may  be 
described  now  as  a  headless  gulf.  The  action  of  waves  and 
currents,  both  destructive  and  constructive,  is  well  seen  at 
many  points;  thus  Shakespeare  Cliff  at  Dover  is  said  to  have 
been  cut  back  more  than  a  mile  during  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Grisnez  have  similarly  receded.  Of  the  opposite  process 
notable  examples  are  the  building  of  the  pebbly  beaches  of 
Chcsil  Bank  and  near  Tr6guier  in  C6tes  du  Nprd,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Dungeness.  The  total  drainage  area  of  the  English 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Channel  is  about  8000  sq.  m.;  of  the 
French  rivers,  induding  as  they  do  the  Seine,  it  is  about  41,000 
sq.  m. 

From  the  Strait  of  Dover  the  bottom  slopes  fairly  regularly 
down  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Channel,  the  average  depths 
ranging  from  20  to  30  fathdms  in  the  Strait  to  60  fathoms  at  the 
entrance.  An  exception  to  this  condition,  however,  is  found  in 
Hurd*s  Deep,  a  narrow  depression  about  70  m.  long,  lying  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Channd  Islands,  and  at  its  nearest  point 
to  them  only  5  m.  distant  from  their  outlying  rocks,  the  Casquets. 
Towards  its  eastern  end  Hurd's  Deep  has  an  extreme  depth  of 
94  fathoms,  and  in  it  are  found  steeper  slopes  from  shoal  to  deep 
water  than  elsewhere  within  the  Channel.  Nearing  the  entrance 
to  the  Channel  from  the  Atlantic,  the  100  fathoms  line  may  be 
taken  to  mark  the  edge  of  soundings.  Beyond  this  depth  the 
bottom  falls  away  rapidly.  The  zoo  fathoms  line  is  laid  down 
about  180  m.  W.  to  120  m.  S.W.  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  80  m. 
W.  of  Ushant.  Within  it  there  are  considerable  irregularities 
of  the  bottom;  thus  a  succession  of  narrow  ridges  running  N.E. 
and  S.W.  occurs  west  of  the  Scillies,  while  only  4  m.  N.W.  of 
Ushant  there  is  a  small  depression  in  which  a  depth  of  105  fathoms 
has  been  found.  As  a  general  rule  the  slope  from  the  English 
coast  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Channel  is  more  regular  than 
that  from  the  French  coast,  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  greater  dangers  to  navigation  towards  the  French 
shore,  the  fairway  is  taken  to  lie  between  12  and  24  m.  from  the 
principal  promontories  of  the  English  shore,  as  far  up-channel  as 
Beachy  Head.  These  promontories  (the  Lizard,  Start  Point, 
Portland  Bill,  St  Alban's  Head,  St  Catherine's  Point  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Selsey  BUI,  Beachy  Head,  Dungeness,  the  South 
ForeUnd)  demarcate  a  series  of  bays  roughly  of  sickle-shape,  the 
shores  of  which  ruiv  north  and  south,  or  nearly  so,  at  their 
western  sides,  turn  eastward  somewhat  abruptly  at  their  heads, 
and  then  trend  more  gently ,  towards  the  south-east.  On  the 
French  coast  the  arrangement  is  similar  but  reversed;  Capes 
Grisnez,  Antifer  and  La  Hague,  and  the  Pointe  du  SiUon  demar- 
cating a  series  of  bays  (larger  than  those  on  the  Enghsh  coast) 
whose  shores  run  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  side,  and  have 
a  gentler  trend  westward  from  the  head. 

The  configuration  of  the  coasts  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
the  peculiarities  of  tides  in  the  Channel.  From  the  entrance  as 
far  as  Portland  Bill  the  time  of  high  water  is  found  to  be  pro- 
gressively later  in  passing  from  west  to  east,  being  influenced 
by  the  oceanic  tidal  stream  from  the  west  under  conditions  which 
are  on  the  whole  normal.  But  eastward  of  a  line  between 
Portland  Bill  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Malo  these  conditions  are  changed 
and  great  irregularities  are  observed.  On  the  English  coast 
between  Portland  Bill  and  Selsey  a  double  tide  is  found.  At 
Portland  this  double  tide  corresponds  approximately  with  the 
time  of  low  water  in  the  regular  tidal  progression,  and  the  result 
is  the  occurrence  of  two  periods  of  low  water,  separated  by  a 
slight  rise  known  locally  as  "  gulder."  But  farther  east  the 
double  tide  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  time  of  high 
water,  and  in  consequence  either  the  effect  is  produced  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  high  water,  or  there  are  actually  two  periods 
of  high  water,  as  at  Southampton.  Various  causes  apparently 
contribute  to  this  phenomenon.  The  configuration  of  the  coast 
line  is  such  as  to  present  at  intervals  barriers  to  the  regular 
movement  of  the  tidal  wave  (west  to  east),  so  that  reflex  waves 
(east  to  west)  are  set  up.  In  the  extreme  case  at  Southampton 
the  tidal  effect  is  carried  from  the  outer  Channel  first  by  way  of 
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the  Solent,  the  strait  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tnd  later  by  way 
of  Spithead,  the  eastern  strait.  Finally  the  effect  of  the  tidal 
stream  entering  the  Channel  through  the  Strait  of  Dover  from 
the  North  Sea  must  be  considered.  The  set  of  this  stream 
towards  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  east  corresponds  in  time 
with  that  of  the  Channel  stream  (i.e.  the  stream  within  an  area 
defined  by  Start  Point,  the  Casquets,  Beachy  Head  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme)  towards  the  strait  from  the  west;  the  set  of  the 
two  streams  away  from  the  strait  also  corresponds,  and  con- 
sequently they  alternately  meet  and  separate.  The  area  in  which 
the  meeting  and  separation  take  place  lies  between  Beachy 
liead  and  the  North  Foreland,  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  and 
Dunkirk.  Within  this  area,  therefore,  a  stream  is  formed, 
known  as  the  intermediate  stream,  which,  running  at  fixst  with 
the  Channel  stream  and  then  with  the  North  Sea  stream,  changes 
its  direction  throughout  its  length  almost  simultaneously, 
and  is  never  slack.  Under  these  conditions,  the  time  of  high 
water  eastward  of  Selsey  Bill  as  far  as  Dover  is  almost  the  same 
at  all  points,  though  somewhat  earlier  at  the  east  than  at  the 
west  of  this  stretch  of  coast.  The  configuration  of  the  French 
coast  causes  a  very  strong  tidal  flow  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Malo,  with 
an  extreme  range  at  spring  tides  of  43  ft.  at  St  Germain,  com- 
pared with  a  range  of  is  ft.  at  Ezmouth  and  7  ft.  at  Portland. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer  Head  and  Portland  and  Weymouth 
Roads  the  streams  are  found  to  form  vortices  with  only  a  slight 
movement.  On  the  eastern  (Selsey-Dover)  section  of  the  English 
coast  the  maximum  range  of  tide  is  found  at  Hastings,  with  a 
decrease  both  eastward  and  westward  of  this  point. 

Westerly  winds  are  most  prevalent  in  the  Channel.  The  total 
number  of  gales  recorded  in  the  period  1871-1885  waS  190,  of 
which  104  were  south-westerly.  Gales  are  most  frequent  from 
October  to  January  (November  during  the  above  period  had  more 
than  any  other  month,  with  an  average  of  3*1),  and  most  rare 
from  May  to  July.  It  appears  that  gales-  are  generally  more 
violent  and  prolonged  when  coincident  with  spring  tides  than 
with  neaps.  The  winds  have  naturally  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
tidal  streams  and  currents,  the  latter  being  in  these  seas  simply 
movements  of  the  water  set  up  by  gales,  which  may  themselves  be 
far  distant.  Thus  under  the  influence  of  westerly  winds  prevail- 
ing west  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  a  current  may  be  set  up  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  across  the  entrance  of  the  Channel;  this  is  called 
Rennell's  current.  Fogs  and  thick  weather  are  common  in  the 
Channel,  and  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Observations 
during  the  period  1876-1890  at  Dover,  Hurst  Castle  and  the 
SciUy  Isles  showed  that  at  the  two  first  stations  fogs  most 
frequently  accompany  anticyclonic  conditions  in  winter,  but  at 
the  Scilly  Isles  they  are  much  more  common  in  summer  than 
in  winter^  and  accompany  winds  of  moderate  strength  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the  up-Channd  stations. 

(O.  J.  R.  H.) 

Salinity  and  Temperature. — ^The  waters  of  the  English  Channel 
are  derived  partly  from  the  west  and  partly  from  the  English  and 
French  rivers,  and  all  observations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a 
slow  and  almost  continuous  current  through  it  from  west  to  east. 
The  western  supply  comes  from  two  sources,  one  of  which,  the 
more  important,  is  the  relatively  salt  and  warm  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  which  enters  from  the  south-west  and  has  a  salinity 
sometimes  reaching  3S'6  pro  mille  (parU  of  salt  per  thousand  by 
weight);  the  other  consists  of  a  southerly  current  from  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  is  colder  and  has  a  salinity  of  35-0  to  35-2  pro  mille. 
As  the  water  passes  eastwards  it  mixes  with  the  fresher  coastal 
water,  so  that  the  salinities  generally  rise  from  the  shore  to  the 
central  Une,  and  from  east  to  west,  though  south  of  Scilly  Islands 
there  is  often  a  fall  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  mean  annual  salinity  decreases  from  between  35-4  and  35-5 
pro  mille  in  the  western  entrance  to  35-2  pro  mille  at  the  Strait  of 
Dover  on  the  central  axis,  and  to  about  34-7  pro  mille  under  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  off  the  Bay  of  the  Seine.  The  English  Channel 
may  be  divided  into  two  areas  by  a  line  drawn  from  Start  Point  to 
Guernsey  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Malo.  In  the  eastern  area  the  water 
is  thoroughly  mixed  owing  to  the  action  of  the  strong  tidal 
currents  and  its  comparatively  small  depth,  and  salinities  and 


temperatures  are  therefore  genexially  the  same  from  soifaoe  to 
bottom;  while  westward  of  this  line  there  is  often  a  strongly 
marked  division  into  layers  of  different  salinity  and  temperature, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  fresher  water  of 
the  Irish  Channel  is  found  overlying  the  salt  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay..  The  salim'ty  of  the  English  Channel  undergoes  an 
annual  change,  being  highest  in  winter  and  spring  and  lowest  in 
summer,  and  this  change  is  better  marked  in  the  eastern  area, 
where  the  mean  deviation  from  the  annual  mean  reaches  0-3  pro 
mille,  than  it  is  farther  west  with  a  mean  deviation  of  O'X  pro 
mille.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  regular 
change  with  a  two-year  period,  years  of  high  maximum  and  low 
minimum  alternating  with  years  of  low  maximum  and  high 
minimum.  Variations  of  long  period  or  unperiodic  also  occur, 
which  are  probably,  and  in  one  case  (1905)  almost  certainly,  due  to 
changes  taking  place  some  months  earlier  far  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  mean  annual  surjau  temperature  increases  from  between 
XX*  C.  and  xx-s*  C.  at  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  over  xs*  C.  at  the 
western  entrance.'  The  yearly  range  in  the  eastern  area  is 
considerable,  reaching  xi"  C.  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  10*  C. 
in  the  Strait  of  Dover;  westward  it  gradually  decreases  to  5*  C. 
a  short  distance  north-west  of  Ushant.  The  mean  tnaTimnm 
temperature,  over  x6°  C,  is  found  under  the  English  coast  from 
Start  Point  to  the  Strait  of  Dover  about  the  xst  of  September 
and  off  the  French  coast  eastward  of  Cape  la  Hague  about 
eleven  days  later.  In  the  western  area  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  about  15*  C.  and  occurs  between  September  x  and  xx. 
The  mean  minimum  surface  temperature  is  between  5*  C.  and 
6**  C.  at  the  eastern  end,  and  increases  to  over  9**  C.  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Owing  to  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  water  in  the 
eastern  area  the  temperatures  are  here  generally  the  same  at  all 
depths,  and  the  description  of  the  surface  conditions  applies 
equally  to  the  bottom.  In  the  western  entrance,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bottom  temperature  is  often  much  lower  than  on  the 
surface;  the  range  here  is  also  much  less,  about  3**  C,  and  the 
maximum  is  iu>t  reached  till  about  the  xst  of  October,  or  from 
three  wedu  to  a  month  later  than  on  the  surface. 

A  detailed  actount  of  the  mean  conditions  in  the  English  Channd 
will  be  found  in  Rap.  etproch-verbaux,  vol.  vi.,  and  BuUttin  ntpM- 
mentaire  (1908)  of  the  Consctl  Permanent  International  pour  I'bx- 
ploration  de  la  Mer  (Copenhagen).  (D.  J.  M.) 

Cross-Channel  Communication. — ^An  immense  amotmt  of  time 
and  thought  has  been  expended  in  the  elaboration  of  schemes 
to  provide  unbroken  railway  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and  enable  passengers  and 
goods  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Channel  without  the  delay  and 
expense  involved  by  transhipping  them  into  and  out  of  ordinary 
steamers.  These  schemes  have  taken  three  main  forms:  (i) 
tunnels,  either  made  through  the  ground  under  the  sea,  or 
consisting  of  built-up  structures  resting  upon  the  sea  bed;  (s) 
bridges,  either  elevated  high  above  the  sea-level  so  as  to  admit  ol 
the  unimpeded  passage  of  ships  under  them,  or  submerged  below 
the  surface;  and  (3)  train  ferries,  or  vessels  capable  of  conveying 
a  train  of  railway  vehicles  with  their  loads.  A  tunnel  was  first 
proposed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  19th  century  by  a  French 
mining  engineer  named  Mathieu,  whose  scheme  was  for  a  time 
favourably  regarded  by  Napoleon,  but  it  was  first  put  on  a 
practical  basis  more  than  fifty  years  later  by  J.  A.  Thomi 
de  Gamond  (1807-1876),  whose  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
French  emperor  in  1856.  This  engineer  had  begun  to  work, 
at  the  problem  of  cross-Channel  communication  twenty  years 
previously,  and  had  considered  the  possibility  of  a  submerged 
tunnel  or  tube  resting  on  the  sea-level,  of  steam  ferries  plying 
between  huge  piers  thrown  out  from  both  coasts,  and  of  a  bridge, 
for  which  he  prepared  five  different  plans.  He  again  brought 
forward  his  scheme  for  a  tunnel,  in  a  modified  form,  in  1867,  and 
exhibited  his  plans  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  4hat  year. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  engineer,  William  Lowe,  of 
Wrexham,  was  also  working  at  the  idea  of  a  tunnel.  Geological 
investigation  convinced  him  that  between  Fanhole,  a  point  half  a 
•  SO*  F.  - 10*  C. ;  6o-8*  F.  -  l6*  C 
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mile  ivest  of  the  South  Foreland  light,  and  Sangatte  on  the 
Ficnch  coast,  4  m.  W.  of  Calais,  the  Dover  grey  chalk  was 
continuous  ir9m  side  to  side,  and  he  considered  that  this  stratum, 
owing  to  Its  comparative  freedom  from  water  and  the  general 
absence  of  cracks  and  fissures,  offered  eiceptional  advantages  for 
a  tunneL  fie  and  Thom6  de  Gamond  joined  forces,  and  their 
plans  were  adopted  by  an  international  committee  whose  object 
was  to  popularize  the  idea  of  a  tunnel  both  in  England  and  France. 
Its  engineers  on  the  English  side  were  Lowe,  Sir  James  Brunlees 
and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  the  last  of  whom  in  1866  had  made 
trial  borings  at  St- Margaret's  and  near  Sangatte;  and  on  the 
French  side  Thom6  de  Gamond,  Paulin  Talabot  and  Michael 
Chevalier.  In  x868  they' reported  that  thete  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  completing  the  tunnel  in  ten  or  twelve  years  at  a  cost 
not  eioeeding  ten  millions  sterling:  They  admitted,  however, 
that  there  was  some  risk  of  ah  influx  of  the  sea,  but  pointed  out 
that  this  risk  could  be  determined  by  driving  preliminary 
driftways,  as  suggested  by  Lowe,  and  for  this  purpose  asked 
for  financial  aid  from  the  imperial  treasury.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  then  appointed  by  the  Frenth  ministry  of  pubUc  works 
reported  favourably  on  the  plans,  though  it  declined  to 
recommend  a  grant  of  money;  but  the  further  progress  of  the 
scheme  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
war. 

The  tunnel  was  by  no  means  the  only  plan  m  evidence  at  this 
period  for  securing  continuous  railway  communication  between 
England  and  France.  An  iron  tube,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  had  been  proposed  by  Tessier  de  Mottray  in  1803,  and  had 
again  been  considered  hy  Thom6  de  Gamond  in  1833;  but  after 
1850  projects  of  this  kind  might  almost  be  counted  by  the  dozen. 
Some  of  the  structures  were  to  be  of  iron,  others  of  concrete  or 
masonry,  and  some  were  to  be  floated  a  moderate  distance 
below  the  surface.  One  of  the  most  carefully  worked  out  plans 
was  that  of  J.  F.  Batcman  and  J.  Revy,  who  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  continuous  tube,  13  ft.  in  internal  diameter,  of  iron 
rings  each  10  ft.  long,  each  ring  being  built  out  from  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  horizontal  chamber  or 
bell,  which  slid  telescopically  over  the  last  few  rings  previously 
put  in  place,  and  was  moved  forward  by  hydraulic  power.  About 
the  same  time  Zerah  Colbum  produced  plans  for  a  tube  con- 
structed of  zooo  ft.  sections,  which  were  to  be  built  in  dry  dock 
and  then  successively,  attached  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  to 
the  completed  portion,  the  whole  being  raised  from  the  bottom 
and  dragged  out  to  sea,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  ships, 
as  each  section  was  attached  and  launched.  Thomas  Page', 
again,  the  builder  of  Westminster  Bridge,  proposed  to  place 
eight  conical  steel  shafts  at  intervals  across  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
and  to  connect  them  by  long  sections  of  tube  lowered  from  the 
surface,  the  whole  structure  being  covered  with  concrete  when 
finished.  No  attempt  was  made  to  put  any  of  these  plans  into 
execution,  and  the  same  was  true  of  several  bridge  schemes 
propounded  about  the  same  time;  in  one  of  these,  spans  one- 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  were  contemplated, 
while  another  req^ired  ipo  towers,  500  ft.  apart  and  rising  500  ft. 
above  the  water-level,. which  obviously  would  have  constituted 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  navigation.  The  case,  however,  was 
different  with  a  train  ferry  which  was  vigorously  advocated  by 
Sir  John  Fowler.  His  proposal  was  to  employ  steamers  450  ft. 
long,  with  a  beam  of  57  ft.  and  a  speed  of  20  knots,  having  railway 
lines  laid  down  on  their  decks  on  and  off  which  railway  vehicles 
could  be  run  directly  at  each  side  of  the  strait,  Dover  was  to 
be  the  English  port,  while  on  the  French  coast  a  new  harbour  was 
to  be  formed  at  Audresselles,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
This  plan  in  1872  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  According  to  another  similar 
ferry  scheme,  which  was  worked  out  by  Admiral  Dupuy  de 
L6me  in  1870,  a  new  maritime  station  was  to  be  constructed 
at  Calais,  so  far  off  the  shore  that  it  would  command  deep  water 
at  every  state  of  the  tide,  and  connected  with  the  French  railways 
by  a  bridge. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  negotiations 


concerning  the  tunnel  were  resumed  between  the  French  and 
British  governments,  and  in  1872  the  latter  intimated  that  it 
had  "  no  objectiop  in  principle."  After  some  further  conununica- 
tions  between  the  two  governments  in- 1874,  settling  the  basis  on 
which  the  enterprise  should  be  allowed  to  proceed,  a  joint  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  arrange  details  relating  to  jurisdiction, 
the  right  of  blocking  the  tunnel,  &c.,  and  this  commission's 
report  was  accepted  as  a  basis  of  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ments. In  1875  the.  Channel  Tunnel  Company  obtained  an  act 
authorizing  it  to  undertake  certain  p;eliminary  works  at  St 
Margaret's  Bay.  In  the  same  year  the  French  Submarine  Rail- 
way Company  obtained  a  concession,  with  the  obligation  to  spend 
a  minimum  of  2,000,000  francs  in  making  investigations;  ii^ 
fact  it  took  over  3000  samples  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
strait,  and  made  over  7090  soundings,  and  also  sunk  a  shaft 
at  Sangatte  and  started  a  heading.  The  English  company  did 
not  do  so  much,  for  it  failed  to  raise  the  money  it  required  and 
its  powers  expired  in  z88o.  Moreover,  it  was  not  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  field,  and  its  programme  was  not  universally  accepted 
as  the  best  possible.  Some  authorities,  such  as  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich,  doubted  whether  the  tunnel  should  be  attempted 
in  the  chalk  because  of  the  likelihood  of  fissures  being  encountered 
while  others  who  thought  the  chalk  suitable  *were  dissatisfied 
with  the  actual  plans  and  formed  a  rival  "  Anglo-French  Sub- 
marine Railway  Company."  In  1882  another  tunnel  company 
made  its  appearance.  In  1874  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company  had  obtained  powers  to  sink  experimental  shafts  oq 
its  property  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and  in  1881  to 
acquire  lands,  including  the  beach  and  foreshore,  in  that  area 
in  connexion  with  a  Channel  tunnel.  These  powers  resulted, 
in  1883,  in  the  formation  of  the  Submarine  Continental  Railway 
Company  which  in  that  year  sought  parliamentary  sanction 
for  a  tunnel,  starting  from  a  point  west  of  Dover,  at  Shakespeare's 
Cliff;  and  at  the  same  time  the  resuscitated  Channel  Tunnel 
Company  applied  for  powers  to  make  one  from  Fanhole,  instead 
of  St  Margaret's  Bay  as  in  its  former  scheme.  The  whole  question 
of  the  tunnel  was  then  widely  discussed  and  considered  by  various 
committees,  the  last  of  which — ^a  joint  select  committee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons — in  1883  expressed  the  opinion  by  a 
majority  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  that  parliamentary  sanction 
should  be  given  to  a  submarine  communication  between  England 
and  France."  This  decision  for  the  time  being  disposed  of  the 
question  of  making  a  tunnel,  and  though  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
one  of  its  most  prominent  advocates,  brought  bill  after  bill  before 
parliament  to  authorize  experimental  works  in  connexion  with 
it,  all  were  rejected.  In  1882  the  government  interfered  with 
the  operations  then  in  progress,  and  they  were  ultimately 
discontinued.  They  included  a  driftway  7  ft.  in  diameter  which 
was  driven  for  a  distance  of  about  2300  yds.  eastwards  under  the 
sea  at  an  inclination  of  i  in  72  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  164  ft.  in  the  chalk  marl  at  Shakespeare's  Cliff. 

About  this  time  the  Channel.  Bridge  and  Railway  Company 
took  in  hand  the  design  of  a  bridge,  the  preliminary  plans  for 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  The 
terminal  points  were  Folkestone  and  Cap  Grisnez,  and  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  the  laying  of  the  pier  foundations  it  was 
proposed  to  take  the  bridge  over  the  Vame  and  Colbart  shoals. 
The  main  girders  were  to  be  nearly  59  yds.  above  the  sea-level, 
the  railway  itself  being  more  than  20  ft.  higher  still,  and  the  spans 
were  to  vary  in  length  between  540  and  108  yds.  As  the  result 
of  a  survey  of  the  sea  bottom  made  in  1890,  a  modification  in 
the  line  of  the  bridge  was  adopted,  and  it  was  taken  direct  from 
Cap  Blancnez  to  the  South  Foreland.  It  was  found  that  in  this 
way  an  excellent  bottom  would  be  obtained  for  the  .foundations, 
and  the  length  of  the  bridge  would  be  3  m.  less,  the  number 
of  piers,  by  employing  spans  of  434  and  542  yds,  alternately, 
being  reduced  to  72.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was  estimated 
At  £28,320,000,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  during  the  period' 
of  construction,  which  was  put  at  seven  years.  The  same  com- 
pany also  worked  out  plans  for  a  moving  chariot  or  platform, 
capable  of  holding  a  railway  train  and  supported  by  long  legs 
on  a  submerged  causeway  or  track  constructed  of  steel  oi} 
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ment,  in  lespect  both  of  inititutions  and  methodi.     Thou^ 
certain  great  periods  of  change  can  be  readily  noticed,  yet  from 
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poaeued  by  tbe  cramL    The  ingcnuil]'  eiptaded  an  tlia 

^  itrative  machinery  of  the  eichequer  had  h«  ita  aim  the 
:  of  tbe  king'i  resouicei,  an  object  in  Khich  the  oScUI 
cUm  of  chuithmen  and  lawyers  was  deeply  inieresied. 

In  order  to  undenund  the  character  of  English  finance  ia 
the  middle  agei  it  ia  absolutely  essential  to  bear  constantly 
'  the  identlBcation  of  the  king  with  the  stale.  Though 
i(f.ff.)  was,  [noneof  itiaspecta,a  powerful  inatrumcnt 
on  of  political  authority,  it,  nevertheicss,  in  the  particular 
ihich  the  Conqueror  introduced  it  into  England,  enabled 
tbefiscalrighUof  the  crown  to  be  established  in  a  more  definite 
shape  (ban  was  possible  under  tbe  older  condition.  For.  in  the 
fitst  place,  the  actual  property  of  tlie  crown  was  more  carefully 
'  "  '    eied  as  each  royal  manor  came  under  the  system  Mi 
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It  revolulionary  changes  occurred 
.utcone  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  lalet  on,  the  revolution  of 
But  even  in  this  case  there  was  no  teal  breach  of  con- 
It  ii,  therefore,  possible  to  trace  the  normal  growth 
tansion  of  British  finance  as  one  of  tbe  aspect*  of  tbe 


_    n-lhei 

:  decidedly  the  feudal  type  and  recnved  stricter  legal  defini- 
Futihet,  tbe  higher  Judldal  oigaDialion  assisted  the 
nsion  of  court  fees;  while,  above  all,  the  increased  aulborily 
e  state  made  the  casual  receipts  (for  such  they  were)  (nub 
f  more  profitable- 
si— (i)   The  royal  estates  which  were  dbtiibuted  over 
England,  derived  [n  part  from  the  possessions  of  the  old  English 
ised  by  tbe  confiscations  that  followed  tbe 
iqueror's  reign,  as  well  as  by  the  doctrine  that 
unowned  land  was  the  king's  (ferran^J.    Over  fourteen  hundred 
ors  appear  In  Domisday  as  royal  property.     The  forest^ 
kI  under  special  laws,  yielded  Lttle  revenue,  except  in  the 
I  of  penalLits  on  offenders.    Tbe  ruial  tenants,  who  at  first 
their  rents  in  produce,  gradually  commuted  them  into 
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urban 
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B  form  tbe  elements  of  t 
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became  a  valuable  part  of  tbe  yield  fror 

bter,  look  the  shape  of  a  payment  from  the  town  as  a  umt  (ine 

amethodwhicbsecured  to  the  burghers  frecdorafron 
IS  of  the  sheriff  and  which  was  purchased  by  special 

(1}  The  feudal  rights.  These  included  the  claim  to 
vice;  ibe  three  regular  aids  and  the  payments  of 
cession  10  a  fief,  as  also  the  profits  on  watdships  and 

Escheats  and  foifeiiura  completed  the  Ibt.  Tbe 
his  source  varied  with  the  power  of  the  king  and  was 

bounds  by  Lhe  roistance  of  the  tenants  as  shown 
isions  of  Magna  Carta.     (])  The  administration  of 
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orga  niiBl  ion  was  developed  the  Domesday  Su  rvey  (see  Doheboa v 
Book)— now  recognised  as  hsving  a  purely  fiscal  object  (in  Mait- 
land's  words  "  a  tan  book,  a  geld  hook  ")— shows  tbe  movement 

dear  that  William  I.  initiated  a  policy  which  was  loUowed  by 


pay 


d  both  ai 


lie  fees 


this  head.  (4)  Two  ^lecia!  classes  contributed 
to  the  royal  exchequer.  As  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  ol  tbe 
country  wasinthehaadsof  the  church  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  vacancies  of  sees,  abbacies  and  priories  were  utilised  for 
'  '       ■         ifitlof Iheseoffices  '    " 


ig  Stephen's  nominal  reign, 
origin  of  the  special  contrii 
iLrictly  speaking,  irrelevant 


prolonged  by 
Lheir  eipuUlot 

(e.(.  in  one  ci 
Thi 


inaction.  The  Jews. 
can  even  more proGuble class  to  the  revenue. 
Holute  control  of  tie  crown,  they  could  be 
ilhcrby  takings  percentage  of  their  properly 
le-fourth),  or  by  levies  for  alleged  offences. 

if  their  fiscal  value,     (j)  Direct  taxation  farmed  aneilraordinaiy 
ir  occasional  bead  of  revenue.    The  Danegeld  was  succeeded  by 


century,  was  a  peculiar  product  of  tbe  conceptions  , 
organiiation  formed  by  Norman  subtlety.     It  is  the 
which  this  institution  faeld  together  and  focused  the  re 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  that  has  to  be  considered.     The 
picture  presented  by  the"  Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer  "  (c. 
is  thai  of  a  comprehensive  system  which  secured  the  r 
of  lhe  royal  income,  and  provided  a  thorough  audit  < 
accounts  by  employing  processes  sdapled  to  the  citcums' 
of  the  time.    It  is,  in  fact,  through  the  description  of  fin 
iiBtitutions  Uial  it  if  possible  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  re 


.     Ibes 


itage. 


JI  these  fori 


eolUt 


6)  Lastly  come  the  dues  claimed  at  the  ports,  which  conlaJD 
n  germ  the  customs  system  of  later  times,  tbougb  tbey  rather 
esemble  Ibe  harbour  charges  of  modern  port*  and  were  very 

The  history  of  the  English  Bnaodal  system  con^ls  largely 
n  the  exhibition  of  the  different  fortunes  ol  (btse  aeveral  com- 
wneni  parts  of  the  exchequer  recdpia;  tor  il  must  be  re- 
nembered  that  the  sheriff  was  bound  to  account  to  thai  tribunal 
for  all  that  he  should  have  received,  and  by  this  agency  the  local 
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eontributions  passed  bto  the  lung's  possession  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  During  the  century  and  a  half  that  lay  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter  the  account  given 
above  holds  good.  The  character  of  the  ruler  affected  the  vigour 
of  the  fiscal,  as  well  as  the  general,  administration.  Henry  L 
and  Henxy  II.  secured  much  better  results  than  Stephen  or  John; 
but  the  collection  of  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  toyal  manors 
and  the  feudal  and  other  dues  continued  as  the  mainstay  of 
revenue.  Indications  of  change  are,  however,  to  be  found. 
Thus  the  substitution  of  the."  carucage  "  or  plough  tax  for  the 
'*  Danegeld  "  marks  an  advance  towards  direct  taxation  of  land 
through  its  produce,  and  the  introduction  of  "  scutage  "  is  not 
only  further  evidence  of  the  same  tendency,  but  also  a  step  in 
the  development  of  "  money  economy  "  in  place  of  the  earlier 
**  natural  economy  "or  system  of  payments  in  kind.  The  ^>edal 
levies  or  "  tallages  "  imposed  at  times  of  need  on  the  towns 
in  the  king's  demesne  appear  to  have  been  a  doubtful  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  scientifically  they  belong  to  the 
same  claa  as  the  Danegeld  and  scutage.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  advance  made  in  this  period  is  the  beginning  of 
taxation  of  movables,  first  applied  in  the  Saladin  tithe  of  1x89 
and,  later,  expanded  into  a  general  system. 

In  the  reign  of  John  (x  199-12x6)  the  loss  of  Normandy  and 
the  concession  of  the  barons'  demands  by  the  issue  of  Magna 
Caru  rendered  financial  readjustments  inevitable.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Charter  acted  on  the  fiscal  system  by  checking 
the  arbitrary  use  of  tallages,  and  as  a  consequence,  encouraging 
the  regular  assessment  of  the  tax  on  movables,  which  was  becom- 
ing more  prominent.  The  fruitful  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  payers  of  taxes  before  the  imposition 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  bodies 
representing  the  several  estates.  It  is  through  the  reaction  of 
constitutional  on  fiscal  development  that  the  transition  from 
feudal  to  parliamentary  taxation  in  its  earlier  form  is  made. 

Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  age  of  parliamentary  taxation 
one  of  the  older  sources  of  revenue  ceased.  The  pressure  of 
popular  opinon  forced  Edward  I.  to  decree  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  (1290),  though  he  naturally  desired  to  retain  such 
profitable  subjects.  .It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  owing  to  the 
exactions  practised  on  them,  the  Jewish  usurers  had  become 
less  serviceable  to  the  exchequer*,  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  so  increased  as  to  make 
their  contribution  relatively  much  smaller.  The  first  effects  of 
the  representative  influence  in  the  fiscal  domain  are  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  tallages  on  towns  and  the  decline  of  scutage  as 
a  mode  of  levy.  The  tax  on  movables  was  framed  in  a  more 
systematic  way.  Instead  of  distinct  charges  on  different  classes, 
or  variations  in  proportion  of  levy  from  one>fourth  to  one-fortieth, 
the  policy  of  imposing  a  tax  of  one-tenth  on  the  towns  and 
one-fifteenth  on  the  counties  was  adopted.  Greater  strictness  in 
assessment  was  sought  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for 
each  county,  supplied  with  special  instructions  as  to  taxable 
goods  and  exemptions.  This  method  continued  in  force  for  the 
tax  on  movables  from  1290  till  1334,  though  in  some  cases  the 
proportions  imposed  on  the  towns  and  counties  were  varied  (e.g. 
an  eighth  and  a  fifth  were  granted  in  1297,  and  a  tenth  and 
a  sixth  in  1322).  A  more  general  influence  was  the  growing; 
national  economy  which  led  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
king  as  administrator,  and  which  also  increased  the  need  of  the 
state  for  revenue.  Though  the  doctrine  that  "  The  king  should 
live  of  his  own  '*  was  generally  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
maxim,  the  force  of  events  was  making  it  obsolete.  From  being 
an  infrequent  and  uncertain  kind  of  taxation  the  direct  tax  on 
mo\'ables,  which  was  practically  absorbing  the  older  forms. 
became  usual  and  regular.  Under  medieval  conditions  the 
collection  of  a  general  property  tax  (for  such,  in  fact,  was  the 
nature  of  "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  ")  presented  seriotis  diffictilties. 
Each  locality  gained  by  keeping  its  assessment  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  while  the  borough  authorities  were  xuiturally  not  eager 
to  enforce  the  charge  on  their  fellow-citizens.  Engbuid  in  the 
14th  century  was  not  ripe  for  a  system  that  has  been  found  hard 


to  make  effective  in  more  advanced  sodeties.  Hence,  from  1334 
onward,  the  method  of  "  apportionment "  was  employed,  t.e. 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  taken  as  affording  a  definite  sum 
measured  by  the  yield  on  the  ancient  valuation.  As  this  gave, 
in  the  aggregate,  between  £38,000  and  £39,000,  "  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  "  became  for  the  future  "  practically  a  fiscal  expression 
for  a  sum  of  about  £39.000  ";  the  total  to  be  divided  or  '*  appor- 
tioned "  between  the  several  counties,  dties  and  boroughs  accord- 
ing to  their  former  payments.  This  settlement,  which  remained 
in  force  for  centuries  >nd  affected  all  the  later  direct  taxes,  had 
the  great  advantages  of  certainty  and  adaptability.  The  in- 
habitants of  any  particular  town  knew  their  total  liability  and 
could  distribute  it  amongst  themselves  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  them.  From  theroyal  standpoint  also  the  arrangement 
was  satisfactory,  for  the  "  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  could  be  multi- 
plied (fi.g.  in  X352  three  "  tenths  and  fifteenths-"  were  voted  for 
three  years),  and  supplied  a  stable  revenue  for  the  service  of  the 
kingdom.  To  the  parliament  the  power  of  regulating  the  policy 
of  the  crown  by  the  bestowal  or  refusal  of  grants  was  naturally 
agreeable.  Thus,  all  sections  of  the  nation  united  in  support  of 
the  system  established  in  1334,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  in  connexion  with  which  it  was  particularly 
serviceable. 

Akin  to  the  tax  that  has  just  been  described,  at  least  in  its 
nature  as  a  direct  impost,  is  the  poll  or  capitation  tax.  Financial 
pressure  at  the  close  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  (1377)  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  of  fourpefice  per  head  on  all  persons  in  the 
kingdom  (mendicants  and  persons  under  fourteen  years  being 
excepted).  This  "  tallage  of  groats,"  which  seems  to  be  derived 
by  analogy  from  the  hearth  money  for  Peter's  pence,  was  followed 
by  the  graduated  poll  taxes  of  1379  and  X380.  In  the  former  the 
scale  ranged  from  ten  marks  (£6:13:4)  imposed  on  the*royal 
dukes  and  the  viscounts,  through  six  marks  on  earls,  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  three  on  barons,  down  to  the  groat  or  fourpence 
payable  by  all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such  a  form 
of  taxation  approxinutted — as  Adam  Smith  saw — to  an  income 
tax,  but  it  proved  to  be  unproductive,  only  half  of  the  estimated 
yield  of  £50,000  being  obtained.  The  tax  6f  1380  varied  within 
narrower  limits;  from  twenty  shillings  to  fourpence  (or  sixty 
groats  to  three),  with  the  proviso  that  "  the  strong  should  aid 
the  weak."  But  this  particular  tax  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
occasion — ^whatever  may  have  been  the  real  causes — of  the  great 
"  PeasanU'  Revolt "  of  1381.  This  unlucky  association  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  fiscal  expedient.  It  was  abandoned, 
with  one  exception,  for  neariy  three  htmdred  years;  and  its 
occasional  employment  in  the  X7th  century  did  not  result  in  its 
permanent  revival.  Apart  from  special  circumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  "  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  was  better  suited  than  the 
poll  tax  for  the  purpose  of  English  finance.  The  machinery  for 
collection  was  ready  to  hand  for  the  former,  while  special  agents 
had  to  gather  the  latter,  even  from  the  poorest  dasses.  In  fact, 
the  episode  of  the  poll  taxes  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt- 
fortunately  unsuccessful — to  relieve  the  propertied  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasants  and  poorer  burghers.  Failure  in  this 
respect  helped  in  the  maintenance  of  the  settlement  of  direct 
taxation  devised  in  1334. 

Paralld  with  the  evolution  of  direct  taxation,  but  deddedly 
lagging  behind,  is  the  progress  of  indirect  taxation.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  right  of  levying  dues  on  goods  entering  or  leaving 
English  ports  belonged  from  very  early  times  to  the  king. 
Whether  this  power  was,  in  its  origin,  due  to  the  protection 
afforded  to  traders  and  thus  a  kind  of  Insurance,  or  the  result 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pre-emption  is  immaterial  for  finance. 
What  is  established  is  that  the  "  prisage  "  of  wine  or  levy  of  one 
cask  in  ten,  and  the  taking  of  one- tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  other 
commodities  was  in  force.  Attempts  to  impose  additional  dues 
were  forbidden  by  an  important  artide  (41)  of  the  Great  Charter 
which  recognized  "  the  ancient  and  jtist  customs."  One  of 
the  earliest  effects  of  parliamentary  influence  is  manifested 
in  the  establishment  of  duties  on  wool^  woolfdls  and  leather  by 
Edward  I.'s  first  parliament.  After  some  efforts  by  the  king 
to  gather  increased  duties,  the  "  Confimaation  of  the  Charters" 
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(i  297)  forbade  any  Increases  on  the  amounts  fixed  in  1 175,  which 
were  henceforth  known  as  the  andent  custonis.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  higher  scale  of  duties  by  arrangement  with 
the  merchants.  The  foreign  traders  consented  to  the  royal  pro- 
posals, which  comprised  duties  on  wine,  wool,  hides  and  wax, 
as  well  as  a  general  tax  oi  ii%  on  all  imports  and' exports. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  old  customs  of  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.)  per 
sack  of  wool  and  on  each  three  hundred  woolf  ells,  and  one  mark 
(13s.  4d.)  per  last  or  load  of  leather,  the  foreign  merchants  paid 
an  extra  duty  (or  surtax)  of  50%  and  also^s.  on  the  tun  of  wine 
T^tht  so<alled  "butlerage."  The  privileges  granted  in  the 
Carta  Mercatoria  (1303)  were  probably  the  consideration  for 
accepting  these  enhanced  dues.  The  English  merchants,  how- 
ever, for  the  time,  successfully  resisted  the  application  in  their 
case  of  the  higher  charges,  and  consequently  remained  under  the 
old  prisage  of  wine.  In  spite  of  parliamentary  opposition,  on 
the  groun({  that  they  amounted  to  an  infringement  of  the 
Great  Charter,  the  new  customs  were  maintained  in  force. 
After  being  suspended  in  131  z  they  were  revived  in  1322,  con- 
firmed by  ToyaX  authority  in  1328,  and  finally  sanctioned  by 
parliament  in  the  Statute  of  the  Staple  (1353).  They  became 
a  part  of  the  permanent  crown  revenue  from  the  ports,  and,  with 
the  old  customs,  were  the  basis  for  further  development. 

Just  as  the  old  direct  taxes  were  first  supplemented  by,  and 
then  absorbed  in,  the  general  taxation  of  movables,  so  the 
customs,  in  the  strict  sense,  were  followed  by  the  subsidies  or 
parliamentary  grants.  One  great  source  of  English  wealth  in 
the  X4th  century  was  the  export  of  the  peculiarly  fine  wool  of  the 
country,  and  the  political  circumstances  of  Edward  III.'s  titike 
suggested  the  manipulation  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  (or 
purposes  of  policy  as  well  as  revenue.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
influence  the  towns  of  Flanders,  the  export  of  wool  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited;  at  others,  export  duties  of  varying  amounts 
were  imposed  on  wool,  skins  and  leather.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  these  artangements  were  settled  by  agreement  with 
the  merchants.  The  subsidies  of  this  class  began  in  1340  and 
henceforward  were  frequently  granted,  though  complaints  were 
Very  often  made.  Thus,  in  1348  the  Commons  objected  to  the 
kubsidy  of  an  export  duty  of  £2  per  sack  on  wool  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  really  a  tax  on  the  landowners,  who  received  a  lower 
price  for  their  wool  in  consequence  of  the  duty.  Bargains 
between  the  king  and  the  merdiants  were  forbidden,  and  this 
Bpedes  of  taxation  was  brought  under  parliamentary  control  by 
Statutes  passed  in  1362  and  1371.  Along  with  the  special  duties 
on  wool  there  was  an  increase  of  the  imposts  on  wine  and  general 
goods.  By  agreement  with  the  merchants  a  charge  of  2«..per 
tun  on  wine  and  2)%  on  goods  was  levied  in  1347.  Between 
137 1  and  1376  these  dues  were  established  as  pariiamentary 
grants  under  the  names  of  "  Tunnage "  and  "  Poundage," 
leaving  the  older  dues  intact. 

One  class  or  "  estate  "  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  The 
dcrgy  still  claimed  the  privilege  of  self-taxation,  and  therefore  it 
was  convocation,  not  parliament,  that  voted  the  tenths  Imposed 
on  clerical  property.  In  some  instances  much  heavier  charges 
{e.g.  in  1 396  one-third)  were  decreed  by  the  king,  but  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy  declined  in  productiveness  during  the  Z4th  century. 
By  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  results  of  the  tran- 
sition from  feudalism  to  a  parliamentary  constitution  were 
practically  complete.  In  respect  to  finance  the  most  important 
of  these  were:  (i)  The  disappearance  or  reduction  to  unim- 
jKPrtance  of  the  feudal  dues.  The  fact  that  this  change  occurred 
at,  rdativdy  speaking,  so  early  a  date  is  of  spedal  significance 
for  English  development.  (2)  The  royal  demesne,  though  it 
had  not  suffered  the  losses  that  the  grants  of  later  times  inflicted 
on  it,  had  also  lost  some  of  its  value  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
(3)  In  compensation  the  direct  taxation  of  property  had  become 
a  ready  means  of  supplying  the  gjowing  requirements  of  the 
administration,  and  the  mode  of  levy  had  been  reduced  to  a 
well-recognized  form,  unsatisfactory  experiments — such  as  the 
poll  tax---bdng  withdrawn.  (4)  The  growth  of  import  and  ex- 
port duties  through  the  "  old  "  and  *'  new  "  customs  and  the 
subsidies  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  requisite  funds.    In  fact, 


in  the  course  of  a  little  over  three  hundred  years  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  public  income  had,  without  any  violent  change,  becii 
completely  altered  in  relative  value  and  in  organization. 
The  period  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  extending  over  two^ 
thirds  of  the  isth  century  (1399-1471)1  i*  noticeable  for  various 
experiments  in  the  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  standard  tax 
— "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  "—failed  to  suit  the  changed  con- 
ditions. In  consequence  of  the  decay  of  some  of  the  towns 
allowances  had  to  be  made  to  them,  amounting  to  over  15% 
(£6000),  which,  with  other  deductions,  lowered  the  yidd  from 
a  "  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  to  £31,000.  As  a  supplement  a  land 
tax,  affecting  only  the  large  owners,  was  voted  at  the  rate  of  5% 
in  ZA04,  and  repeated  with  wider  scope,  but  at  the  lower  rate  of 
i}%,  in  141 1.  A  house  tax  made  its  appearance  in  2428. 
Taxes  on  knight's  fees  and  other  freeholds  were  also  tried,  while 
in  X43S  and  1450  the  graduated  income  tax  was  employed.  The 
minimum  rate,  2)  %,  applied  to  incomes  under  £100  (or  under 
£20  in  the  tax  of  1450),  and  rose  to  10%  on  the  higher  incomes. 
These  devices  are  evidence  of  the  demand  for  larger  revenue, 
and  also  of  the  increasing  unfitness  of  the  existing  direct  taxation. 
It  may  be  added  that  they  indicate  a  diq)Osition  to  adopt  foreign 
modeU,  particularly  the  methods  of  taxation  in  use  in  France 
and  Italy.  As  to  indirect  taxation  the  receipts  seem  at  first  to 
have  declined,  and  the  subsidies  were  only  granted  for  fixed 
terms  (the  victory  of  Agincourt  gained  a  life  grant  to  Henry  V.). 
After  the  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  the  idea 
of  a  "  tenth,"  in  the  literal  sense,  was  taken  up  and  voted  (1472) 
by  the  two  houses  as  a  special  military  provision;  but  it  failed 
to  bring  in  the  required  revenue,  and  the  king  had  to  fall  back 
on  grants  of  the  old-established  form.  Extra  taxes  on  aliens  were 
levied  under  both  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  rulers  with  little 
profit.  The  most  original  contribution  of  Edward  IV.  to  fiscal 
policy  was  the  "  benevolence  "  (g.v.)  or  payment  by  wealthy 
subjects  of  sums  requested  by  the  king.  Voluntary  in  form,  these 
payments  were,  in  fact,  compulsory,  and  became  in  later  times  one 
of  the  great  grievances  against  which  parliament  had  to  struggle. 

Broader  issues  in  finance  marked  the  course  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  these  were  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
time.  The  era  of  national  monarchies  had  arrived,  necessitating 
the  maintenance  of  greater  military  and  naval  forces,  as  well  as 
more  costly  machinery  of  administration.  External  policy  was 
affected  by  the  set  of  ideas  that  devdoped  into  mercantilism 
(see  Mebcantile  System);  but  so  also  was  fiscal  policy. 
Finance  reflected  the  actions  of  the  personal  rule  that  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  z6th  century.  Within  the  period,  however, 
some  dedded  contrasts  are  to  be  found.  Prudence,  carried  to 
parsimony  with  Henry  VII.,  is  followed  by  bvish  prodigality  in 
the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth,  again,  presents  in  her  reign 
a  very  different  finandal  policy  from  that  of  either  her  father  or 
her  grandfather.  The  desire  for  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  the 
hope  of  encouraging  native  industry,  and  the  sentiment  of  re- 
taliation against  the  trade  regulations  of  other  countries  are 
found  to  interfere  with  the  aim — strictly  followed  in  earlier 
times — of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  yield.  All  the  different 
parts  of  the  public  economy  were  regarded  as  existing  only  in 
order  to  be  utilized  for  the  furtherance  of  national  power.  It  is 
this  more  complex  character  in  policy,  coupled  with  the  new 
influences,  that  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  brought  into  operation,  which-  gives  spedal 
interest  to  the  financial  problems  of  the  i6th  century. 

Taking  in  order  the  great  heads  of  public  income  placed  at 
the  disp^al  of  the  sovereign,  it  appears  that  the  first  head«>f  the 
old  recdpts— the  crown  lands — had  been  from  time  to  time 
diminished  by  .grants  to  the  king's  relatives  and  favourites,  but 
had  also  gained  through  resumptions  and  forfeitures.  On  the 
whole,  the  loss  and  gain  down  to  the  dose  of  the  Z4th  century 
was  probably  balanced.  The  revenue  was,  however,  inelastic, 
and  declined  in  relative  importance.  It  has  been  said  that  "  it 
was  in  the  xsth  century  that  the  great  impoverishment  of 
the  crown  estate  began."  The  Lancastrian  kings  (espcdally 
Henry  VI.)  lost  most  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  crown  through 
pressure  of  expenditure  and  the  wholesale  plunder  of  officials. 
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Tbongh  the  dvfl  win  of  the  isth  oentnry  brought  in  many 
forfeited  estates  the  grants  of  Edward  IV.  kept  down  the  increase. 
But  the  chief  opportunity  for  aggrandizement  was  afforded  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  gilds  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  great  mass  of  property  that  passed  into  the  royal  possession 
in  this  mvy  was  in  part  assigned  to  nobles  and  offidab,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  was  distributed  in  the  reigns  of  his 
children.  The  dwindling  importance  of  the  public  revenue  from 
land  and  rent  charges  is  as  noticeable  under  the  Tudors  as  in 
earlier- times.  In  like  manner  the  feudal  dues  had  fallen  into  a 
very  subordinate  place  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  on 
particular  occasions  to  enforce  them  with  greater  rigour.  The 
force  of  personal  monarchy  exercised  by  the  Tudors,  depending 
as  it  did  on  popular  support,  tended  to  encourage  the  collection 
of  dues  which  had  a  legal  ground  in  preference  to  taxation  of 
the  community.  Of  similar  character  was  the  employment  of  the 
old  right  of  purveyance  iq.v.),  in  restraint  of  which  a  series  of 
statutes  had  been  passed. 

Whatever  possibilities  of  obtaining  some  additional  revenue 
from  the  crpwn  lands  or  prerogative  rights  may  have  existed  in 
the  i6th  century,  and  these  were  slight,  all  the  political  and 
social  conditions  tended  more  and  more  to  make  the  need  of 
taxation  as  the  principal  financial  resource  imperative.  Amongst 
the  cases  of  increased  calls  for  funds  to  maintain  the  machinery 
of  state,  th^  rise  of  prices,  due  to  increased  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals,  must  be  included  as  one  of  the  chief,  and  its  effect  extends 
into  the  17th  century.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  old 
forms  of  revenue  became  less  profitable  and  that  fresh  develop- 
ments were  necessitated. 

Direct  taxation  still  retained  in  one  of  its  branches  the  pattern 
set  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  **  Tenths  and  fifteenths  "  con- 
tinned  to  be  voted,  and  for  some  time  all  attempts  to  introduce 
new  methods  failed.  In  1488  a  military  grant  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  abortive  tax  of  1473  yielded  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  (£27,000  out  of  £75,000),  and  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  result  prevented  further  experiments  on  the  part  of 
Henry  VII.  Tlie  foreign  poh'cy  of  Henry  VIII. — particularly 
his  French  expedition — ^with  its  attendant  outlay,  accounts  for 
the  graduated  capitati<m  tax  of  isi3t  which  was  even  less  in 
accordance  with  anticipation  than  the  tax  of  1488  (it  yielded  only 
Isofioo  instead  of  £160,000).  But  these  failures  cleared  the  way 
for  a  more  effective  form  of  direct  impost,  which  appeared  in  the 
"subsidy  "or  general  tax  on  land  and  goods.  The  fint  case  of  this 
tax  (15x4)  was  a  modest  one— 3}%;  it,  however,  soon  took  on 
a  typiosl  form,  so  that  the  subsidy  came  to  mean  a  charge  of  4s. 
in  the  pound  on  land  and  as.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  goods,  a  scale 
evidently  devised  with  reference  to  the  older  tenth  and  fifteenth, 
which  was  henceforth  put  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  subsidy 
became  the  established  mode  of  grant  under  both  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  though  by  degrees  it  underwent  a  change  similar  to  that 
experienced  by  its  predecessor.  The  taxing  statutes  made 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  assessment  and  odlection  of  the  tax 
in  order  to  secure  a  full,  return.  Old  habits  proved  too  strong 
and  the  subsidy  "  slipped  into  the  same  kind  of  groove  as  that 
of  the  fifteenth  and  tenth,  and  became,  in  practice,  a  grant  of 
a  sum  of  money  of  about  the  same  amount  as  the  yield  of  the  last 
preceding  subsidy  "  (Dowdl).  The  consequence  was  that  each 
subsidy  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  to  be  a  sum  of 
£100,000,  and  at  its  close  only  £80,000.  The  parallel  vote  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation  (whidi  after  1533  had  to  be  confirmed 
in  parliament)'  amounted  to  £30,ooa  The  usual  pariiamentary 
proceeding  was  to  vote  so  many  "  tenths  and  fifteenths  "  and 
so  many  subsidies,  €.g,  Elizabeth's  fiist  parliament  voted  her 
"  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  and  a  subsidy,"  or,  taking  the  usual 
values,  £160,000.  At  times  of  crisis  siich  as  the  arrival  of  the 
Armada  the  votes  were  enlarged  by  granting  more  tenths  and 
fifteenths  and  subsidies.  The  history  of  the  subsidy  is  in- 
structive as  to  the  tendencies  of  direct  taxation  in  all  countries. 
The  assessment  becomes  inelastic  and  approximates  to  a  fixed 
sum.  As  the  subsidy  follows  the  course  of  the  later  medieval 
taxation,  so  it  is  the  undesigned  model  of  the  later  land  and 
property  tax. 


In  the  history  of  the  port  duties  under  the  Tudors  the  first  point 
for  notice  is  the  life  grant  to  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  subsidies 
on  wool,  hides  and  leather,  together  with  tunnage  at  3s.  and 
poundage  at  5%;  thus,  with  the  hereditary  customs,  supplying  a 
considerable  revenue  for  the  crown's  use.  No  better  indication 
of  the  increased  power  and  popularity  of  the  monarchy  could  be 
found.  The  contrast  with  the  suspicious  and  grudging  attitude 
of  the  Plantagenet  and  Lancastrian  parliaments  is  significant  of 
the  change  in  national  sentiment.  A  duty  on  malmsey  (1490)  had 
a  retaliatory  rather  than  a  fiscal  aim,  being  directed  against  the 
Venetians  who  had  imposed  restrictions  on  English  trade.  In 
several  later  cases  wine  became  liable  to  extra  duties,  chiefly 
applied  to  French  trade  in  further  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
retaliation.  Restrictions  on  import  and  export  as  wdl  as  the 
hostile  measures  against  foreign'  merchants  were  matters  of 
economic  policy  rather  than  finance,  but  they  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  increasing  the  control  exercised  at  the  ports.  The  loss 
of  Calais  (1558)  dislocated  the  system  of  the  staple  and  cut  off, 
one  centra  d  customs  revenue;  and  it  was  also  probably  the 
cause  of  an  important  change  in  the  mode  of  valuing  goods  for 
duty.  For  the  declaration  on  oath  of  the  merchant  a  fixed 
valuation  was  substituted  and  set  forth  in  a  book  of  rates,  the 
first  of  its  class  (x5s8).  Following  this  reform  came  more 
stringent  regulations  against  smuggling  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
officials.  All  through  the  Tudor  period  the  cost  of  collection 
was  unduly  high.  For  the  first  six  years  of  Elizabeth  it  has 
been  estimated  at  one-sixth  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Just  as  in  the  X4th  century  the  subsidy  had  followed  the 
"  old  "  and  "  new  "  customs,  so  in  the  i6th  the  "  impositions  " 
levied  by  royal  prerogative  formed  a'supplement  to  the  parUa- 
mentary  subsidy;  but  the  principal  employment  of  this  ex- 
pedient occurs  in  the  next  century.  Another  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  future  course  of  indirect  taxation  was  furnished  by 
the  grants  of  monopolies  to  inventors,  producers  and  traders. 
These  privileges,  when  they  affected  important  commodities, 
operated  in  the  same  way  as  taxes  farmed  out  to  collectors,  and, 
though  the  profit  to  the  crown  was  small,  they  enhanced  prices 
and  excited  discontent.  The  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  (or  her 
ministers)  was  shown  in  the  promise  of  redress  after  the  hostile 
debate  of  x6oz* 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  parliament  centred  round 
finanrial  issues.  It  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  dispute  that  ques- 
tions of  taxation  were  the  chosen  ground  of  conflict.  Tdung- 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  (1603-42)  it  appears  that  the  legal  basis  of  indirect 
taxation  was  tested  for  the  port  duties  in  the  "  Great  Case  of 
Impositfons  "  (known  as  Bates'  case,  see  Bates,  John),  while 
that  of  direct  taxation  was  considered  in  the  even  more  famous 
"  Ship  Money "  case  (for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of 
Hampden).  In  parliament  the  debates  deal  with  impositions, 
monopolies,  the  grounds  for  voting  subsidies,  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  granted;  in  fact,  with  neariy  all  the 
financial  questions  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  the  financial  system  shows  evident  signs  of 
expansion  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  state. 

The  direct  grants  of.  the  parliaments  of  James  I.  far  exceeded 
those  of  earlier  periods  (in  1606  six  "  fijfteenths  and  tenths," 
three  lay  and  four  clerical  subsidies),  but  the  efforts  to  ex.tend 
the  other  sources  of  revenue  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
naturally  reacted  on  this  spirit  of  liberality.  The  last "  fifteenth 
and  tenth  "  was  voted  in  1634,  from  which  date  this  old-estab^ 
lished  form  disappears,  and  the  subsidy  alone  is  used.  In  spite 
of  Charles  I.'s  high-handed  policy  five  subsidies  were  voted  after 
the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  accepted,  and  even  the  Long 
Parliament  made  similar  grants.  Almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Qvil  War  it  also  gave  the  king  a  graduated  capitation  tax. 
Other  modes  of  direct  taxation  were  used  x/ithout  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  collection  of  the  antiquated  feudal  dues  was 
enforced  through  the  spedal  courts  (particularly  the  Star 
Chamber)  with  a  rigour  long  unknown;  James  had  tried  the 
French  device  of  a  *'  tariff  of  honors."    Both  kings  employed 
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the  "  benevolence  "  until  the  Petition  of  Right  made  such  a  levy 
illegal.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  inAovation  was  the  collection 
of  the  "  ship  money/*  a  course  forced  on  Charles  by  his  deter- 
mination not  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
writs  "  embodied  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
king's  advisers  in  the  invention  of  means  to  enable  him  to  rule 
without  a  parliament."  Tlie  first  writs  secured  over  £zoo,ooo, 
and  were  followed  by  five  further  issues  (1654-X659)  bringing 
in  an  average  return  of  £300,000  or  about  three  lay  subsidies. 
Like  the  "  benevolence,"  the  ship  money  was  declared  to  be 
illegal  (1641). 

The  contest  respecting  monopolies,  settled  by  Elizabeth's 
withdrawal,  was  revived  under  James  I.,  and  had  to  be  finally 
dosed  by  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  (1624),  declaring  such  grants, 
to  be  utterly  void.  Certain  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  the  soap- 
boilers) permitted  the  raising  of  revenue  by  what  was  in  fact  a 
rudimentary  excise,  and  plans  for  a  general  excise  were  discussed, 
especially  as  a  substitute  for  the  feudal  dues,  though  they  were 
not  reduced  to  practice.  In  the  earlier  17th  century  the  customs 
show  a  steady  increase.  From  £127,000  in  1604  they  rose  to  nearly 
£500,000  in  1 64 1.  This  fourfold  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the- 
growth  of  English  trade,  but  it  was  also  influenced  by  the  adop- 
tion o£  new  **  Books  of  rates  "  in  z6o8  and  1635,  fixing  higher 
valuations,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  new  commodities  with 
definite  duties.  Wine,  currants  (the  subject  of  controversy  in 
Bates'  case)  and  tobacco  are  particularly  noticeable.  Sugar  also 
appears  as  a  contributory.  An  interesting  development  was  the 
adoption  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  "  farming  "  system,  an  evident 
imitation  from  France.  A  distinction  was  inade  between  the 
"great,"  the  "petty"  and  the  "sugar"  farms,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  gain  were  afforded  to  the  officials.  On  the  ponsti- 
tutional  side  the  life  grant  of  subsidies,  made  in  accordance  with 
Tudor  usage  to  James,  was  temporarily  withheld  from  Charles, 
a  restriction  which  his  own  overbearing  policy  led  the  parliament 
to  maintain.  Practically,  the  whole  customs  revenue  between 
1628  and  1640  was  raised  by  the  use  of  the  prerogative  without 
any  parUamentary  sanction.  The  Tunnage  and  Poundage  Act 
of  1641  pronounced  definitely  against  the  legality  of  any  extra 
parliamentary  customs  and  thus  closed  another  of  the  consti- 
tutional problems  of  finance. 

In  the  progress  from  the  Conquest  to  the  crisis  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  there  is  noticeable  a  practically  complete  shifting 
of  the  classes  of  revenue.  The  king  had  ceased  "  to  live  of  his 
own  ";  the  royal  demesne  and  the  prerogative  rights  included 
in  feudalism  had  become  very  subordinate.  The  diirect  taxation 
of  property  and  income,  and  the  indirect  taxation  on  imported 
or  exported  commodities  became  the  principal  forms  of  receipt. 

In  the  long  course  of  English  financial  history  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  new  departure  and  an  abandonment  of  old 
devices  is  foimd  at  thtf  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth. 
The  actual  outlines  of  the  now  existing  system  made  their 
appearances,  while  the  dder  portions  of  the  revenue — ^parti- 
culariy  the  survivals  of  feudalism — arc  eliminated.  Thus  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Interregnum  (1642-60)  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  a  watershed  in  the  financial  history  of  the  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  both  sides  had  to  rely  on  volun- 
tary contributions.  Plate  and  ornaments  were  melted  down 
and  useful  commodities  were  furnished  by  the  adherents  of  the 
king  and  by  those  of  the  parliament.  As  holding  possession  of 
London  and  the  central  organization  the  parliament  voted  sub- 
sidies and  a  poll  tax.  Such  imports  could  hardly  be  levied  with 
success  and  new  forms  became  necessary.  The  direct  taxation 
took  the  shape  of  a  "  monthly  assessment  "  which  was  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  was  collected  under  strict  regulations,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  lax  management  of  the  former  subsidies. 
As  the  amount  for  each  district  was  fixed,  the  systematic  collec- 
tion secured  "  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden  of 
the  tax  as  regards  the  various  taxpayers  "  without  hardship  to 
the  community.  In  spite  of  its  origin,  the  "  assessment "  was  the 
model  for  later  taxation  of  property.  The  yield  of  this  tax — 
exceeding  for  the  whole  period  £32,000,000 — is  a  proof  of  its 
importance.  Minor  contrivances,  <.f .  the  "  weekly  meal"  tax,  in- 


dicate the  financial  difilcuTties  of  the  parliament,  but  are  otherwiM 
unimportant.  Owing  to  its  control  of  the  sea  and  the  principal 
ports  the  parliament  was  able  to  command  the  customs  revenue; 
and  in  this  case  also  it  remodelled  the  duties,  abolishing  the  wool 
subsidy  and  readjusting  the  general  customs  by  a  new  book  of 
rates.  A  more  extensive  tariff  was  adopted  in  1656,  and  various 
restrictions  in  harmony  with  the  mercantilist  ideas  of  the  time 
were  enforced.  Thus  French  wines,  silk  and  wool  were  excluded 
from  X649  to  1656.  Far  more  revolutionary  in  its  effects  was 
the  introduction  of  the  excise  or  inland  duties  on  goods — a  step 
which  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  had  hesitated  to  take. 
Beginning  (1643)  with  duties  on  ale,  beer  and  spirits,  it  was  soon 
extended  to  meat,  salt  and  various  textiles.  Meat  and  domestic 
salt  were  relieved  in  1647,  and  the  taxation  became  definitely 
established  under  the  administration  of  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Powers  to  let  out  the  collection  to  farmers  were 
granted,  and  a  bid  for  both  excise  and  customs  amounted  in 
1657  to  £i,zoo,ooo.  Confiscations  of  church  lands  and  those 
belonging  to  royalists,  feudal  charges  and  special  collections 
helped  to  make  up  the  total  of  £83,000,000  raised  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  this  revolutionary  period.  Another  mark  of 
change  was  the  removal  of  the  exchequer  to  Oxford,  leaving, 
however,  the  real  fiscal  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittees that  directed  the  affairs  of  the  parliament.  Under 
Cromwell  the  exchequer  was  re-established  (1654)  in  a  form 
suited  for  the  changes  in  the  finances,  the  office  of  treasurer 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 

A  complete  reconstruction  of  the  revenue  system  became 
necessary  at  the  Restoration.  The  feudal  tenures  and  dues,  with 
the  prerogative  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  order  of  the  parliament,  could  not  be 
restored.  Their  removal  was  confirmed,  and  the  new  revenues 
that  had  been  developed  were  resorted  to  as  a  substitute.  Care- 
ful inquiry  showed  that  just  before  the  Civil  War  the  king's 
annual  revenue  had  reached  nearly  £900,000.  The  needs  of  the 
restored  monarchy  were  estimated  at  £1,200,000  per  annum, 
and  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  commons  provided  sources  of  revenue 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  amount.  An  hereditary  excise  on 
beer  and  ale  was  voted  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
feudal  dues,  and  temporary  excises  on  spirits,  vinegar,  coffee, 
chocolate  and  tea  were  added.  All  differences  of  "  old  "  and 
"  new "  customs  and  subsidies  had  disappeared  under  the 
Commonwealth.  The  general  or  "  great  statute  "  (x66o)  pro- 
vided a  scale  of  duties — 5  %  on  imports  and  exports,  with  special 
duties  on  wines  and  woollen  cloths — accompanied  by  a  new 
book  of  rates.  A  house  tax,  levied  after  the  French  pattern,  on 
each  hearth,  was  introduced  in  1662  and  became  established. 
Poll  taxes  were  used  as  an  extraordinary  resourccT,  as  were  the 
last  subsidies,  voted  in  1663,  and  then  for  ever  abandoned. 
Licences  on  retailers  and  fees  on  law  proceedings  were  further 
aids  to  the  revenue,  which,  in  the  later  years  of  Charles  II. 
and  in  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  was  with  difficulty  kept 
up  to  the  level  of  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  Common- 
wealth assessments  were  revived  on  several  occasions,  and 
indirect  taxation  was  made  more  rigorous  by  the  imposition  of 
extra  duties  on  brandy,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  also  on  French 
linens  and  silks.  A  very  important  development  was  the  pdacing 
of  the  customs  (1670)  and  the  excise  (1683)  in  the  hands  of  special 
commissioners,  instead  of  the  system  of  farming  them  out  to 
private  collectors.  The  approach  to  modem  conditions  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  greater  care  in  the  administration.  Amongst 
expert  officials  Dudley  North  (9.9.)  i  &*  commissioner  of  customs, 
was  the  most  distinguished.  In  this  period,  too,  the  beginning 
of  the  public  debt  as  in  the  appropriation  of  the  bankers'  deposits 
may  be  found. 

The  Revolution  of  x688  may  be  regarded  both  on  its  con- 
stitutional and  financial  sides  as  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  In  the  latter  respect  its  chief  effects  were: 
(x)  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  finances  from  the 
king's  nominees  to  officials  under  parliamentary  control,  (3)  the 
consequent  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  purposes  designated 
by  parliamentary  appropriation,  (3)  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
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varioas  kinds  of  revenue,  paiticularly  the  indirect  taxes,  (4)  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  national  debt,  combined  with  the  creation 
of  an  effective  bankiilg  system.  The  greater  part  of  the  i8th 
century  was  occupied  with  the  working  out  of  these  results. 

The  government  of  William  III.  had  to  face  the  expenses  of 
a  great  war  and  to  allay  discontent  at  home.  As  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  necessary  settlement  of  the  revenue  a  return  was 
prepared,  showing  the  tax  receipts  at  over  £1,800,000  and  the 
peace  expenditure  at  about  £x,  100,000.  Parliament  accepted 
the  view  that  £1,300,000  per  annum  would  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  kingdom.  It,  further,  introduced  the  system 
of  the  Civil  IJst  {q.v.)  and  assigned  £600,000  for  the  fixed  pay- 
ments placed  under  that  head,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  other  needs  of  the  state.  As  the  "  hearth 
money  "  had  proved  to  be  a  very  unpopular  charge,  it  was,  in 
spite  of  its  yield  (£170,000),  given  up.  The  temporary  excise 
duties  were  voted  for  "  their  majesties'  lives  "  and  the  customs 
for  a  limited  term.  These  branches  of  revenue  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war  outlay,  and  in  conse- 
quence new  heads  of  taxation — or  old  ones  revived — came  into 
use.  A  series  of  poll  and  capitation  taxes  were  imposed  between 
1689  and  1698,  but  were  after  that  date  abandoned  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  the  repeal  of  the  hearth  money.  The  monthly 
assessment  was  tried  in  x688;  then  came  an  income  tax  followed 
by  "  twelve  months'  "  assessments  in  1690  and  1691.  The  way 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  property  tax  of  1692,  imposing  a  rate 
of  AS.  in  the  pound  on  real  estate,  offices  and  personal  property. 
The  old  difficulties  of  securing  returns  made  the  tax  chiefly 
one  on  land.  It  was  under  the  name  of  "  the  land  tax  "  that  it 
was  generally  known.  The  4s.  rate  brought  in  £1,923,713,  a 
return  which  declined  in  the  foUowing  years.  To  meet  this  a  fixed 
quota  of  nearly  half  a  million  (a  xs.  rate)  was  adopted  in  1697, 
the  amount  to  be  apportioned  in  specified  sums  to  the  several 
counties  and  towns.  The  framework  of  the  tax  remained  without 
substantial  change  till  x  798,  the  time  of  Pitt's  redemption  scheme. 
In  X696  houses  were  taxed  3S.  each,  with  higher  rates  for  extra 
windows.  The  begiiming  of  the  "  window  tax,"  licences  on 
pedlars,  and  a  temporary  tax  on  the  stocks  of  companies  com- 
plete the  imposts  of  this  kind.  Stamp  duties — imitated  from 
Holland — were  adopted  in  X694  and  extended  in  X698:  they 
mark  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  duties  on  transactions  and 
the  **  death  duties."  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  excise. 
Breweries  and  distilleries  were  placed  under  charge,  and  such 
important  commodities  as  salt,  coal,  malt,  leather  and  glass  were 
included  in  the  Kst  of  taxable  articles,  but  the  two  last  mentioned 
were  soon  relieved  for  the  time,  "the  customs  rates  were  also 
increased.  In  1698  the  general  5%  duty  was  raised  by  the  new 
sulttidy  to  xo%.  French  goods  became  liable  to  surtaxes,  first 
of  35%,  afterwards  of  50%;  those  of  other  countries  had  to  pay 
simiUff  charges  of  smaller  amount.  Spirits,  wines,  tea  and  coffee 
were  taxed  at  special  rates.  How  great  was  the  expansion  of  the 
fiscal  system  may  be  best  realized  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
comparatively  short  reign  of  William  HI.  (1689-X703)  the  land 
tax  produced  £19,300,000,  the  customs  £x3,396,ooo,  and  the 
excise  £13.650,000,  or  altogether  £46,000,000.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  reign,  the  opening  one  of  the  x8th  century,  the  returns  from 
these  taxes  respectively  were:  land  tax  (at  3S.),  £990,000, 
customs  £1.540,000,  excise  £986,000,  or  a  total  exceeding  three 
and  a  half  millions.  The  removal  of  the  regular  export  duties 
in  respect  of  (a)  domestic  woollen  manufactures,  (6)  com,  was 
the  only  alleviation  of  taxation,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  due  to 
special  reasons  of  policy. 

Qmit  as  remarkable  as  the  growth  of  revenue  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  use  of  public  loans.  In  earlier  periods  a  ruler 
had  accumulated  treasure  (Henry  VII.  left  £x  ,800,000)  or  had 
pledged  "  his  Jewels  or  the  customs  or  occasionally  the  persons 
of  his  friends  for  the  payment  "  of  his  borrowings.  Edward  III.'s 
dealings  with  the  Florentine  bankers  ase  well  known;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  Revolution  that  the  two  conditions  essential  for 
a  permanent  public  debt  were  realized,  viz.:  (i)  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  to  the  people,  and  (3)  an  effective 
market  for  floating  capital.    At  the  close  of  the  war  in  X697  a 


debt  of  £3 X, 500,000  had  been  incurred,  oyer  £x6,ooo,ooo  of  which 
remain^  due  at  WilUam  III.'s  death.  Connected  with  the 
public  debt  is  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  (see  Banks 
AMD  Banking),  which  more  and  more  became  the  agent  for 
dealing  with  the  state  revenue  ami  expenditure;  thou|^  the 
exchequer  continued  to  exist  until  1834  as  a  real,  even  if  anti- 
quated institution. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  new 
ixifluences  which  date  from  the  Civil  War  had  brought  into  bdng 
all  the  elements  of  the  modem  financial  system.  Expenditure, 
revenue,  borrowing  to  meet  defidendes  are  all,  in  a  sense,  de- 
veloped into  their  present-day  form.  Increase  in  amount  and 
some  refinements  in  procedure,  combined  with  improved  views 
of  public  policy,  are  the  only  changes  that  ocou:  later  on. 

Regarded  broadly,  the  x8th  and  X9th  centuries  exhibit  several 
distinct  periods  with  definite  finannal  aspects.  In  the  ninety 
years  from  the  death  of  William  HI.  (X703)  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  with  France  (X793)  there  are  four  serious 
wars,  covering  nearly  thirty-five  years.  There  is  the  long  peace 
administration  of  Walpole,  and  there  are  the  shorter  intervals 
of  rest  following  each  of  the  contests.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  the  French  Republic  to  the  year  of  Waterloo  there 
is  a  nearly  unbroken  war  time  of  over  twenty  years.  The  forty 
years'  peace  is  closed  by  the  Crimean  War  (X854-56);  and 
another  forty  years  of  peace  ends  with  the  South  African  War 
(1899-X903).  Dtiring  this  time  the  older  mercantilism  passes 
into  protectionism;  and  this,  again,  gives  way  before  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  free  trade  policy.  At  each  time  of  war,  taxation 
(particularly  in  the  indirect  form)  and  debt  increase.  Finandal 
reform  is  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Among 
the  great  finandal  ministers  Walpole,  the  younger  Pitt,  Peel 
and  Gladstone  are  conspicuous;  while  Huskisson's  services  in 
the  kindred  field  of  economic  policy  deserve  special  notice  in  their 
financial  bearing. 

By  taking  the  several  great  heads  of  revenue  in  order  it  is 
comparativdy  easy  to  understusd  the  nature  of  the  progress 
made  in  subsequent  years,  (x)  The  land  tax,  established  on  a 
definite  basis  in  1693,  was  the  great  xSth  century  form  of  direct 
taxation.  Varying  in  rate  from  xs.  (as  in  1731)  to  4s.  (as  in  most 
war  years),  it  was  converted  by  Pitt  in  X798  into  a  redeemable 
charge  on  the  lands  of  each  parish,  and  by  this  process  has  sunk 
from  the  amount  of  £x,9X  1,000  in  x 798  to  £730,000  in  X907-1908. 
The  great  increase  in  other  heads  had  impaired  the  value  of  the 
land  tax  as  a  fiscal  support.  (3)  Paralld  with  the  movement 
of  the  land  tax  but  showing  much  more  rapid  growth  was  the 
excise  of  the  i8th  century.  Most  of  the  articles  of  common 
consumption  were  permanently  taxed.  Soap,  salt,  candles  and 
leather  are  described  by  Adam  Smith  as  taxed,  and  that  taxation 
is  unreservedly  condemned  by  him.  In  X739  the  excise  duties 
brought  in  £3,000,000.  By  1793  they  had  risen  to  £xo,ooo,ooo. 
Their  continued  expansion  was  due  both  to  the  wider  area 
covered  and  to  the  increased  consuming  power  of  the  country. 
(3)  The  customs  were  equally  serviceable,  and  in  their  case  the 
increased  duties  were  even  more  considerable.  The  general 
xo%  of  X698  became  15%  in  X704,  a  fourth  5%  was  imposed 
in  X748,  and  in  1759  the  general  duties  were  raised  to  35%. 
C<>inddently  with  this  general  extension  of  the  customs  duties 
spedal  articles  such  as  tea  were  subjected  to  increased  duties. 
The  American  War  of  Independence  brought  about  a  further 
general  increase  of  xo%,  together  with  special  extra  duties  on 
tobacco  and  sugar.  In  X784  the  customs  revenue  came  to  over 
£3,000,000.  Two  circumstances  account  for  this  slower  growth, 
(x)  The  extreme  rigour  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions,  aimed 
chiefly  against  French  trade;  and  (3)  the  absence  of  care  in 
estimating  the  point  of  maximum  productiveness  for  each  duty. 
Swift's  famous  saying  that  "  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs 
two  and  two  sometimes  made  only  ,one  "  is  well  exemplified 
in  England  at  this  time.  The  smuggler  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Efforts  at  reform  were  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  wanting.  Walpole  succeeded  in  carrying  several 
useful  adjustments.  He  abolished  the  general  duties  on  exports 
and  also  several  of  those  on  imported  raw  materiab  such  as  silk. 
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beaver,  indigo  and  colonial  timber,  'tiia  most  ambitious  scheme 
;— tliat  for  the  warehousing  of  wine  and  tobacco  in  order  to  relieve 
(Kzporters — ^failed,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  that  it 
^as  the  forerunner  of  a  general  excise.  Walpole's  treatment  of 
the  land  tax,  which  he  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure  (xs.)>  and 
his  earlier  funding  plan  deserve  notice.  His  determination  to 
preserve  peace  assisted  his  fiscal  reforms.  Pitt's  administration 
from  1783  to  1793  marks  another  great  period  of  improvement. 
The  consolidation  of  the>customs  laws  (1787),  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty  to  nearly  one- tenth  of  its  former  amount,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  the 
attempted  trade  arrangement  with  Ireland,  tend  to  show  that 
"  Pitt  would  have  anticipated  many  of  the  free  trade  measures 
of  later  years  if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  enjoy  ten  more  years  of 
peaceful  administration."  One  of  the  financial  problems  which 
excited  the  interest  and  even  the  alarm  of  the  students  of  public 
affairs  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt.  Each  war 
caused  a  great  addition  to  the  burden;  the  intervals  of  peace 
showed  very  little  diminution  in  it.  From  sixteen  millions  in 
1702,  the  debt  rose  to  £53,000,000  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17x3). 
In  1748  it  reached  £78,000,000,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  was  £137,000,000,  and  when  the  American  colonies  had 
established  their  independence  it  exceeded  £238,000,000.  Appre- 
hensions of  national  bankruptcy  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  device 
of  a  sinking  fund,  and  in  this  case  Pitt's,  usual  sagacity  seems 
to  have  failed  him.  The  influence  of  R.  Price's  theory  induced 
the  policy  of  assigning  special  sums  for  debt  reduction,  without 
regard  to  the  fundamental  condition  of  maintaining  a  real 
surplus. 

The  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  mark  an  important 
stage  in  English  finance.  The  national  resources  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  "  whip  and  spur  "  of  taxation  was  used 
on  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
struggle  the  expedient  of  borrowing  enabled  the  government  to 
avoid  the  more  oppressive  forms  of  charge;  but  as  time  went 
on  every  possible  expedient  was  brought  into  play.  One  class 
of  taxes  had  been  organized  during  peace — the  "  assessed  taxes  " 
on  houses,  carriages,  servants,  horses,  plate,  &c.  These  duties 
were  raised  by  several  steps  of  10%  each  until,  in  1798,  their 
total  charge  was  increased  threefold  (for  richer  persons  four-  or 
fivefold)  under  the  plan  of  a  "  triple  assessment."  The  compara- 
tive failure  of  this  scheme  (which  did  not  bring  in  the  estimated 
yield  of  £4,500,000)  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  important 
development  of  the  tax  system — ^the  introduction  of  the  income- 
tax  in  X798.  Though  a  development  of  the  triple  assessment, 
the  income-tax  was  also  connected  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land  tax  as  a  redeemable  charge.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  the  progress  of  direct  taxation  from  the  scutage  of  Norman 
days  through  "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth,"  the  Tudor  "  subsidies," 
the  Commonwealth  "  monthly  assessments,"  and  the  i8th  cen- 
tury land  tax,  to  the  income-tax  as  applied  by  Pitt,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  disuse,  revived  by  Peel  (1842).  The  immediate 
yield  of  the  income-tax  was  rather  less  than  was  expected 
(£6,000,000  out  of  £7,500,000);  but  by  alteration  of  the  mode  of 
assessment  from  that  of  a  general  declaration  to  returns  under 
the  several  schedules,  the  tax  became,  first  at  5%,  afterwards  at 
xo%,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  revenue.  In  18x5  it  contri- 
buted 22%  of  the  total  receipts  it.e.  £14,600,000  out  of 
£67,000,000).  If  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  would 
probably  have  obviated  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
government.  The  window  tax,  which  continued  all  through 
the  1 8th  century,  had  been  supplemented  in  the  American  War 
by  a  tax  on  inhabited  houses  (one  of  Adam  Smith's  many  sugges- 
tions), a  group  to  which  the  assessment  taxes  were  naturally  joined. 
During  the  x8th  century  the  probate  dUty  had  been  gradually 
raised,  and  in  1780  the  legacy  duty  was  introduced;  but  these 
charges  were  moderate  in  character  and  did  not  affect  land. 
Though  the  direct  and  quasi-direct  taxes  had  been  so  largely 
increased,  their  growth  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  excise  and 
customs.  With  each  succeeding  year  of  war  new  articles  for 
duties  were  detected  and  the  rates  of  old  taxes  raised.  Themaxim, 
cald  to  have  guided  the  fijuanders  of  another  country— "Wherever 


you  see  an  object,  tax  it " — would  fairly  express  the  guiding 
policy  of  the  English  system  of  the  eariy  xoth  century.  Eatables, 
liquors,  the  materials  of  industry,  manufactures,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  commerce  had  in  nearly  all  their  forms  to  pay  toll. 
To  take  examples:— salt  paid  x 5s.  per  bushel;  sugar  30b.  per 
cwt.;  beer  los.  per  barrel  (with  4s.  sd.  per  bushel  on  malt  and 
a  duty  on  hops);  tea  g6%  ad  valorem.  Timber,  cotton,  raw 
silk,  hemp  and  bar  iron  were  taxed,  so  were  leather,  soap,  glass, 
candles,  paper  and  starch.  In  spite  of  the  need  of  revenue,  many 
of  the  customs  duties  were  framed  on  the  protective  system  and 
thereby  gave  little  returns;  e.g.  the  import  duty  on  salt  in  18x5 
produced  £547,  as  against  £1,6x6,124  from  excise;  plll-boxea 
brought  in  x8s.  xod.,  saltpetre  3d.,  with  xd.  for  the  war  duties. 
The  course  of  the  war  taxation  was  marked  by  varied  experi- 
ments. Duties  were  raised,  lowered,  raised  again,  or  given  some 
new  form  in  the  effort  to  find  additional  revenue.  Some  duties, 
9.g.  that  on  gloves,  were  abandoned  as  unproductive;  but  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  financial  system  suffered  from 
over-complication  and  absence  of  princi(^.  In  the  period  of 
his  peace  administration  Pitt  was  prepared  to  follow  the  teaching 
of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  strain  of  a  gigantic  war  forced 
him  and  his  successors  to  employ  whatever  heads  of  taxation 
were  likely  to  bring  in  funds  without  violating  popular  prejudices. 
Along  with  taxation,  debt  increased.  For  the  first  ten  years 
the  addition  to  it  averaged  £27,000,000  per  aimum,  bringing 
the  total  to  over  £500,000,000.  By  the  dose  of  the  war  period 
in  X815  the  total  reached  over  £875,000,000,  or  a  somewhat 
smaller  annual  increase — a  result  due  to  the  adoption  of  more 
effective  tax  forms,  and  particularly  the  income  tax.  The 
progress  of  English  trade  was  axK)ther  contributing  agmcy 
towards  securing  higher  revenue.  The  import  of  articles  such 
as  tea  advanced  with  the  growing  population;  so  that  the  tea 
duty  of  96%  yielded  in  x8x5  no  less  than  £3,591,000.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  by  the  year  just  mentioned  the  tax  system 
had  reached  its  limit.  Further  extension  (except  by  direct 
confiscation  of  property)  was  hardly  possible.  The  war  dosed 
victoriously  at  the  moment  when  its  prolongation  seemed 
unendurable. 

A  particular  asp^  of  the  English  finandal  system  is  its 
relation  to  the  organization  of  the  finance  of  territories  connected 
with  the  English  crown.  The  exchequer  may  be  plausibly  held 
to  have  been  derived  from  Normandy,  and  wherever  territory 
came  under  English  rule  the  methods  familiar  at  home  seem  to 
have  been  adopted.  With  the  loss  of  the  French  possessions  the 
older  cases  of  the  kind  disappeared.  Ireland,  however,  had  its 
own  exchequer,  and  Scotland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom. 
The  x8th  century  introduced  a  jemarkable  change.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  union  with  Scotland  was  to  secure  freedom  of  com- 
merce throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the  two  revenue  S3rstems 
were  amalgamate!.  Scotland  was  assigned  a  very  moderate 
share  of  the  land  tax  (under  one-fortieth),  and  was  exempted 
from  certain  stamp  duties.  The  attempt  to  apply  selected 
forms  of  taxation — custom  duties  (X764),  stamp  duties  (1765), 
and  finally  the  effort  to  collect  the  tea  duly  (X773) — to  the 
American  colonies  are  indications  of  a  movement  towards  what 
would  now  be  called  "  imperialist "  finance.  The  complete  plan 
of  federation  for  the  British  empire,  outlined  by  Adam  Smith, 
is  avowedly  actuated  by  finandal  considerations.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  this  movement  in  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
the  dose  of  the  century  saw  it  successfid  in  respect  to  Ireland, 
though  separate  finandal' departments  were  retained  till  after 
the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  War  and  some  fiscal  differences  still 
remain.  By  the  consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers and  the  passage  from  war  to  peace,  the  years  between 
x8x5  and  1820  may  be  said  to  mark  a  distinct  step  in  the  financial 
development  of  the  country.  The  cozmected  change  in  the  Bank 
of  En^nd  by  the  resumption  of  spede  payments  supports  this 
view.  Moreover,  the  political  conditions  in  thdr  influence  on 
finance  were  undergoing  a  revolution.  The  landed  interest, 
though  powerfid  at  the  moment,  had  henceforth  to  face  the 
rivalry  of  the  wealthy  manufacturing  communities  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  influence  of  theoretic 
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ditirmrioin  was  likely  to  be  fdOia  the  treatment  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  nation.  Canons  as  to  the  prq;>er  system  of  adminis- 
tration, taxation  and  borrowing  come  to  be  noticed  by  states- 
men and  officials.  .     . 

These  influences  may  be  followed  out  in  their  working  by 
observing  the  chief  lines  of  adjustment  and  modification  that 
followed  the  conclusion  of  peace.  .  Relieved  from  the  extra- 
ordinary outlay  of  the  preceding  years,  the  government  fdt 
bound  to  propose  reductions.  With  commendable  prudence  it 
was  resolved  to  retain  the  income-tax  at  5%  (one-half  of  the 
former  rate),  and  to  join  with  this  reduction  the  removal  of  some 
war  duties  on  malt  and  q)irits.  Popular  feeling  against  direct 
taxation  was  so  strong  that  the  income-tax  had  to  be  surrendered 
fif  loto,  a  course  which  seriously  embarrassed  the  finances  of  the 
following  years.  For  over  twenty-five  vcars  the  income-tax 
remained  in  abeyance,  to  the  great  detrmient  of  the  revenue 
system.  Its  revival  by  Peel  (1842),  intended  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  proved  its  services  as  a  permanent  tax:  it  has  con- 
tinued and  expanded  considerably  since.  Both  the  excise  and 
customs  at  the  dose  of  the  war  were  marked  by  some  of  the 
worst  defects  of  a  vidous  kind  of  taxation.  The  former  had  the 
evil  effect  of  restricting  the  progress  of  industry  and  hampering 
invention.  The  raw  materials  and  the  auxiliary  substances  of 
industry  were  in  many  cases  raised  in  price.  The  duties  on  salt 
and  glass  ^>ecially  illustrated  the  bad  results  of  the  exdse. 
New  processes  were  hindered  and  routine  made  compulsory. 
The  customs  duties  were  still  more  restrictive  of  trade;  as  they 
practically  exduded  foreign  manufactures,  and  were  both  costly 
and  in  many  instances  unproductive  of  revenue.  As  G.  R. 
Porter  has  diown,  the  really  profitable  customs  taxes  were  few  in 
number.  Lc»  than  a  score  of  articles  contributed  more  than 
ninetaen-twentieths  of  the  revenue  from  import  duties.  The 
duties  on  transactions,  levied  chiefly  by  stamps,  were  ill-graded 
and  lacking  in  comprehensiveness.  From  the  standpoint  of 
equity  the  ground  for  criticism  was  equally  plain.  The  great 
weight  of  taxation  fell  on  the  poorer  classes.  The  owners  of  land 
escaped  giving  any  return  for  the  property  that  they  hdd  under 
the  state,  and  other  persons  were  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  thdr 
abUities,  which  had  been  long  recognized  as  the  proper  criterion. 

The  grievance  as  to  distribution  has  been  modified,  if  not 
removed,  by  the  great  devdopment  of  (i)  the  income-tax,  (2) 
the  "  death  "  or  inheritance  duties.  Beginning  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  per  pound  (1842-1854),  the  income-tax  was  raised  to  zs.  4d. 
for  the  Crimean  War,  and  then  continued  at  varying  rates; 
reduced  to  ad.  in  1874,  it  rose  to  sd.,  then  in  1894  to  8d.,  and  by 
X909  appeared  to  be  fixed  as  a  minimum  at  is.,  or  5%  on  income 
from  property.  The  yidd  per  penny  on  the  £  has  risen  almost 
uninterruptedly.  From  £710,000  in  1842,  it  now  exceeds 
£2,800,000,  though  the  exemptions  and  abatements  are  much 
m<»e  exupsive.  In  fact,  all  incomes  of  £3  per  wedc  are  abso- 
lutdy  free  (£160  per  aimum  is  the  precise  exemption  limit),  and 
an  income  of  £400  derived  from  personal  exertion  pays  less  than 
5}d  per  pound,  or  2\  %.  The  great  productiveness  of  the  tax  is 
equally  remarkable.  From  £5,600,000  in  1843  (with  a  rate  of  7d.) 
the  return  rose  to  £32,380,000  in  1907-1908,  having  been  at  the 
maximum  of  £38,800,000  in  1902-1903,  with  a  tax  rate  of  6}%. 
The  income-tax  thus  supplies  about  one^fif  th  of  the  total  revenue, 
or  one-fourth  of  that  obtained  by  taxation.  Several  fundamental 
qnesti(ms  of  finance  are  connected  with  the  taxation  of  income 
and  have  been  dealt  with  by  English  practice.  Small  incomes 
daim  lenient  treatment,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  this  leniency 
neaas  in  England  complete  freedom.  Again,  earned  incomes 
appev  to  represent  lower  ability  to  pay  than  unearned  ones. 
Long  rdused  on  practical  grounds  (as  by  Gladstone  and  Lowe), 
the  concession  of  an  abatement  of  25%  on  earned  incomes  of 
£3000  and  under  was  granted  in  1907.  The  question  whether 
savings  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  income  has  (with  the 
cittption  of  life  insurance  premiums)  been  dedded  in  the  nega- 
tive. AUowances  for  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  are  partially 
recognised.  Far  more  important  than  these  special  problems 
ts  the  general  one  of  increased  tax  rates  on  larg^  incomes.  Up 
io  1908-1909  the  tax  above  the  abatement  limit  of  £700  remained 
IX.  8» 


strictly  proportiorial;  but  opinion  showed  a  dedded  tendency 
in  favour  of  extra  rates  or  a  *'  super  tax  "  on  incomes  above  an 
assigned  amoimt  (e.g.  X5000),  and  this  was  induded  in  the 
budget  of  1909-1910  (see  Incom e-Tax). 

In  dose  relation  with  the  income-tax  is  the  estate  duty,  with 
its  adjuncts  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  After  Pitt's 
failure  to  carry  the  succession  duty  in  1790,  no  change  was  made 
till  Gladstone's  introduction  in  1853  of  a  duty  on  land  and  settled 
property  paralld  to  the  legacy  duty  on  free  personality.  Apart 
from  certain  minor  alterations,  the  really  vital  change  was  the 
extension  in  1894  of  the  old  Probate  Duty  into  a  comprehensive 
impost  (entitled  the  Estate  Duty)  applicable  to  all  the  possessions 
of  a  deceased  person.  This  "  Inheritance  Tax  " — to  give  it  its 
sdentific  title— operates  as  a  complementary  property  tax,  and 
is  thus  an  addition  to  the  contribution  from  incomes  derived  from 
large  properties.  By  graduation  the  charges  on  lai;^  estates 
in  190S-Z909  (before  the  proposal  for  further  increase  in  1909^ 
1910)  came  to  zo%  on  £1,000,000,  and  reached  the  maximum 
of  is%'  at  £3,5oo,ooa  From  the  several  forms  of  the  "  In- 
heritance Taxes  "  the  national  revenue  gained  £14,500,000,  with 
4}  millions  as  a  supplementary  yidd  for  lool  finance.  The 
immense  expansion  of  direct  taxation  is  evident  on  comparing 
1840  with  1908.  In  the  former  year  the  Prc^te  and  legacy 
duties  brought  in  about  one  million;  the  other  direct  taxes, 
even  induding  the  "  House  duty,"  did  not  raise  the  total  to 
£3,ooo,ooa  In  1908  the  direct  taxation  of  property  and  income 
supplied  £51,500,000,  or  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  as  against 
le^  than  one-twentieth  in  1840. 

But  though  this  wider  employment  of  direct  taxation— a 
characteristic  of  European  finance  generally — reduced  the 
relative  positltm  of  the  taxation  of  commodities,  there  was  a 
growth  in  the  absolute  amount  obtained  from  this  category  of 
duties.  There  were  also  considerable  alterations,  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  views  respecting  fiscal  policy.  At  the  dose  of  the 
Great  War  the  excise  duties  were  at  first  retained,  and  even  in 
some  cases  increased.  After  some  years  reforms  began.  The 
following  artides  amongst  others  were  freed  from  char;^: 
salt  (1825);  leather  and  candles  (1830);  glass  (1845);  soap 
(1853) ;  and  paper  (i860).  The  guiding  prindples  were:  (z)  the 
removal  of  raw  materials  from  the  list  of  goods  liable  to  exdse, 

(2)  the  limitation  of  the  excise  to  a  small  number  of  productive 
artides,  with  (3)  the  placing  of  the  greater  part  (practically 
nearly  the  whole)  of  this  form  of  taxation  on  alcohcdic  drinks. 
Apart  from  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  exdse  had  little  fidd 
for  its  work.  The  large  revenue  ol  £35,700,000  io  1907-1 908  was 
derived  one-half  from  apirit*  (£17,700,000),  over  one-third  from 
beer,  while  most  of  the  remainder  was  obtained  from  business 
taxation  in  the  form  of  licences,  the  raising  of  which  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  budget  in  1909.  As  a  feeder  of  the  revenue 
the  excise  might  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  income-tax,  but  less 
to  be  n^ed  on  in  times  of  depression.  Valuable  as  were  the 
reforms  of  the  excise  aftw  1820,  they  were  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  changes  in  the  customs.  The  particular 
drcumstances  of  English  political  life  have  led  to  perhaps  undue 
emphasis  being  placed  on  this  particular  branch  of  finandal 
development.  Between  1820  and  x86o  the  customs  system  was 
transformed  from  a  highly  complicated  arrangement  of  duties, 
pressing  with  severity  on  nearly  all  foreign  imports,  into  a  simple 
and  easily  understood  set  of  charges  on  certain  specially  sdected 
commodities.  All  favours  or  preferences  to  home  or  colonial 
producers  disappeared.  Expressed  in  financial  terms,  all  duties 
were  imposed  "  for  revenue  only,"  and  estimated  in  reference 
to  thdr  productiveness.  An  assimilation  between  the  exdse 
and  customs  rates  necessarily  followed.  The  stages  of  the 
development  under  the  guidance  of  (i)  Huskisson,  (2)  Ped,  and 

(3)  Gladstone  are  commonly  regarded  as  part  of  the  movement 
for  Free  Trade;  but  the  finandal  working  of  the  alteration  is 
understood  only  by  remembering  that  the  duties  removed  by 
"  tens  "  or  by  "  hundreds  "  were  quite  trivial  in  yield,  and  did 
not  involve  any  serious  loss  to  the  revenue.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  English  customs  of  the  19th  century 
was  the  steadiness  of  the  receipts.    In  spite  of  trade  depressions^ 
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£jo,occ,cioo  Here  rcmlilcd.  Tbe  paltntid  mourcea  ol  thia 
branch  ol  revenue  wen  nide  evident  ia  ihe  rapid  me  of  tbe  yield 
by  Ihe  new  uuition  inpoied  for  Ihe  South  AfricM  W»r  (1899- 
igo>).  In  conaequFDce  of  thii  inciuae  the  cuitoma  became 
equal  to  the  eid»  in  return,  and,  combined,  they  collected  over 

They  accordingly  afforded  a  counterpoise  to  the  burden  put  on 
income  and  pn^Krty,  or,  more  accurately  ^Kahing.  lliey  ob- 

imaller  incomci,  particularly  those  o[  the  irorldng  cUie. 

The  exemption  of  raw  materials  and  (ood;  the  (bwnee  of 
dutiet  on  imported,  ta  on  home  manufacturei;  Ihe  aelectlon  of 
a  until  auznber  of  article)  loi  duiyi  the  rather  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  ipiriti  and  tobacco,  were  the  salient  marlca  of  the  English 
fiscal  system  which  grew  up  in  tbe  igth  century.  Hie  part  of 
tbe  system  most  criticised  was  the  very  narrow  list  oi  dutiable 
arlidcs.  Why,  it  was  ashed,  should  a  choice  be  made  of  cerUin 
objects  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  heavy  tajution  on  them? 
Tlie  answer  has  been  tlwt  they  ireic  Ukio  u  ly[rical  of  con- 
sumption in  general  and  wen  euily  supervised  for  luation. 
Moreover,  the  sumptuary  element  is  introduced  by  tbe  policy 
of  putting  eiceptionally  heavy  duties  on  ^lirits  and  tobacco, 
with  lighter  charges  on  the  less  expensive  wines  and  beers- 
Facility  of  collection  and  distribution  of  taialion  ovet  •  larger 
class  appear  to  be  Ihe  grounds  for  the  jodusion  of  Ihe  tea  and 
coSee  duties,  which  are  further  supported  by  Ihe  need  lor 
obtaining  a  (OQlribution  of,  roughly  speaking,  over  half  the  tax 
revenue  by  duties  on  conuBodilies.  The  last  consideration  led, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  joth  century,  to  the  sugar  tax  and  the 
temporarydutieson  imported  com  and  exported  coaL 

As  a  support  to  the  great  divisions  of  income-tiu,  Death  Duties, 
Excise  and  Customs,  the  stamps,  lee*  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
are  of  decided  service.    A  letum  of  £^,000,000  was  secured  by 


creased,  owing  10  Ihe  extension  ol  the  poMal  and  telegr^>hlc 

services.  Tbe  real  gain  is  not  so  great,  as  out  of  gross  receipts 
of  £11,000,000  over  £i7,soo/)Oo  is  absorbed  in  expenses,  while 
the  carrtigc  of  ordinary  lelteii  seems  to  be  tbe  only  profitable 
pirl  oi  ihese  services.  Crown  Itnda  and  rights  (sudi  as  vintage 
chatgs)  are  of  even  less  financial  value. 


.     Glad- 


Stone's  inheritance  of  doctrine  from  Peel  "  was 
expenditure  libenlly,  to  (stiinatc  revenue  caceluUy,  to  mak 
each  year  pay  It*  own  expenses,  and  to  take  care  that  yoi 
charge  is  not  greater  than  your  income."    This  method  of 


n  yield. 


^Kdally  assigned  to  the  income-tax.  It  may  also  be  ssid  to 
Involve  due  csre  in  the  treatment  of  the  titliaaal  resourtes. 
The  [e*clion  of  ill-choien  Uies  on  industry  is  *  hiadtance  to 
their  ptoductiveness  aiid  their  growth. 

AuTHoarrtas.— The  constitutunal  hinoiiau— Stubts,  Gnelit, 
HalUm— deal  with  Che  legal  and  csostiluiioiul  aspects  ot  Giunn. 
Special  financial  hinories  are:  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  HiiOry  of  At  PMit 
Atimt  it  lU  Briliik  Empin  (3  volt.,  ird  ed.,  London,  1B01): 
S.  DoweU,  HiiUry  of  rouli'xi  QtuTTHa  inEn^iid  U  vols.,  >nd  ed.. 
London,  188S);  Sdiani.  fnffuOi  HanidipJiliM  (i  vols.,  Leipiit, 
I8S1),  and  H.  Hall.  Bilbrf  of  !*•  CuiUimi  Bonn,  if  Bnitni 
h  voii.,  UmiOB.  iSgj).  an  valuable  for  Ihe  earlier  periods.  W. 
Cunniniham,  Cratdk  nf  Enfiidi  laiuilry  ani  Ctwattm  (1  vols.. 
Cambriage,  I^OJ-IJO?)/  HI  O.  Meiedilli.  Eumomie  HiMry  ^ 
Inance.  A.  ^ilh, 
b,  HiiUry  ifPria$ 

^liuTli^  (jrJHfi'LiJIid'oir.'TssO;  Sir  S.*Nonb™ie! 

■'-OM  a/  Fitancuil  Pil<ty  "       '        -    " 

.d  FiaUi  (J  Yoli.,  Lon. 

Tajnhtit  QMd  Fvainw  (jm  ed.,  Laa 
Jin  Kimt'i  Rumt  (Londo*,  1908}, 


^  voti.,  U«<Aa 

Cunningham,  C -.  ^^-^ —  .- 

Cambriage,  igoy-igof}-;  HI  O.  K 
Entland  (London,  10081.  devote  ■ 
WaM  a  Naticni  (1776).  Tooke  ar 
16  vols.,  London.  il37-i«S&).  give 
Pnpui  tt  lilt  Itatitn  (tid  ed^,  L 
r»flUy   rmi     —        -  -   -  ■ 


1,  1888I:  T.  ft.  McC 
n.  1S63):  W.M.J.  W 
r  ijth-cenliirjr  Buna 


'(C.f 


EHSUSB  BDTOHT.— The  general  account  of  En^ish  Kiutry 
which  follow*  sboidd  be  supplemented  for  the  earlier  period  bj 
the  utlde  Butaih.    See  abo  Scotland,  Iielans,  Waiu. 

I.    FbOH  ihe  LANDfHH  OI  AUCDSTINE  TO  TBI  NOULUI 

CONQUUT  [6tt]-I06G) 

With  Ihe  coming  of  Augustine  to  Kent  the  dirkncia  whicb 
for  nearly  two  centuries  had  enwrippcd  the  history  ol  Briliin 
begin*  to  cleu  aw*y.  From  the  days  of  Honorius  to  those  ol 
Gregory  the  Crest  Ihe  line  of  vision  of  the  annahsis  of  the  con- 
tinent was  bounded  by  Ihe  CbanneL  As  to  what  was  going  on 
beyond  it,  we  have  but  a  few  casual  gleams  of  light,  just  enough 
to  make  the  darkness  visible,  from  writers  such  as  the  author 
of  the  life  of  St  Ceimanus,  Prosper  Tiro,  Procopius,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours.  These  notices  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  square 
particularly  well  with  Ihe  fngmenttry  British  narrative  that  an 
be  patched  loget'ier  from  Gildas'i  "  Umeniahle  book,"  or  the 
confused  story  of  Nennius.     Nor  again  do  these  Briiish  sources 


fit  in  hapi^iy  with  the  English  unalt  conittucted  long  teatoriei 
after  by  King  Alfred's  scribes  In  ibe  fint  edition  of  the  Angl^ 
Saim  Cyaniilt.  But  from  the  date  when  the  long-loat  taa- 
munication  Ivlween  Britain  and  Rome  was  once  more  resuned, 
the  history  of  the  island  becomes  dear  and  fairly  continuoaa. 
The  gaps  are  nrither  broader  nor  more  obscure  than  Ihoae  which 
may  be  found  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  the  other  kingdoms 
ol  Europe.  The  stream  ol  history  in  this  period  is  narrow  and 
turbid  thtou^wut  the  West.  Quite  ss  much  is  known  of  tbe 
doings  of  the  English  u  ol  those  oi  the  Visigoths  ol  Spain,  the 
Lombards,  or  the  lata-  Merovingian*.  The  7th  cealuiy  we* 
tbe  daikeit  of  all  tbe  "  dark  age*,"  end  EngUnd  b  ptfticululy 
fortuntte  In  preii  niin  the  gftferiattifa  UtHria  of  Bede,  which, 
though  It*  eulboT  was  primarily  intefeited  in  Ihingi  reUgiou*, 
yet  conteins  a  copious  duonide  of  thfno  Mcukc.  No  Westers 
author,  iloce  tbe  death  of  Gregory  ol  Toon,  wiole  on  ndi  a 
scale,  or  with  such  vigour  ud  insight. 
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Tht  conveision  of  England  to  QirbtUittlty  took,  from  first  to 
last,  some  ninety  years  (a.d.  597  to  686),  though  during  the  kst 
*  thirty  the  ancestral  heathenism  was  only  lingering  on 
in  remote  comers  of  the  land.  The  original  missionary 
impulse  came  from  Rome,  and  Augustine  is  rightly 
reffuded  as  the  evangelist  of  the  English;  yet  only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  nation  owed  its  Christianity 
directly  to  the  mission  sent  out  by  Pope  Gregory.  Wessex  was 
won  over  by  an  independent  adventurer,  the  Frank  Birinus,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  earlier  arrivals  in  Kent.  The  great 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  though  its  first  Christian  monarch 
£dwin  was  converted  by  Paulinus,  a  disdple  of  Augustine,  re- 
lapsed into  heathenism  after  his  death.  It  was  finally  evangelized 
fiom  quite  another  quarter,  by  Irish  missionaries  brought  by 
King  Oswald  from  Columba's  monastery  of  lona.  The  church 
that  they  foimded  struck  root,  as  that  of  Paulinus  and  Edwin 
had  (ailed  to  do,  and  was  not  wrecked  even  by  Oswald's  death 
in  battle  at  the  hands  of  Penda  the  Mercian,  the  one  strong 
champion  of  heathenism  that  England  produced.  Moreover, 
Penda  was  no  sooner  dead,  smitten  down  by  Oswald's  brother 
Oswio  at  the  battle  of  the  Winwaed  (a.o.  655),  than  his  whole 
kingdom  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  received  missionaries, 
Irish  and  Northumbrian,  from  the  victorious  Oswio.  It  is  clear 
that,  unlike  their  king,  the  Mercians  had  no  profound  enthusiasm 
for  the  old  gods.  Essex,  which  had  received  its  first  bishop 
from  Augustine's  hands  but  had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after 
a  few  years,  also  owed  its  ultimate  conversion  to  a  Northumbrian 
preacher,  Cedd,  whom  Oswio  lent  to  King  Sigeberht  after  the 
latter  had  visited  his  court  and  been  baptised,  hard  by  the 
Roman  wall,  in  653. 

Yet  even  in  those  En^ish  regions  where  the  missionaries  from 
lona  were  the  founders  of  the  Church,  the  representatives  of 
Rome  were  to  be  its  organizers.  In  664  the  Northumbrian  king 
Oswio,  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  connexion,  whether  it  was  that  he  saw  political  advantage 
therein,  or  whether  he  realized  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Cdtic  church,  and  preferred  the  more  orderiy  methods  oi  her  rival. 
Five  years  later  there  arrived  from  Rome  the  great  organizer. 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  boimd  the  bjtherto  isolated 
churches  of  the  English  kingdoms  into  a  well-compacted  whole, 
wherein  the  tribal  bishops  paid  obedience  to  the  metropolitan 
at  Canterbury,  and  met  him  frequently  in  national  coundls  and 
s/bods.  En^and  gained  a  spiritual  unity  long  ere  she  attained 
a  political  unity,  for  in  these  meetings,  which  were  often  attended 
by  kings  as  well  as  by  prelates,  Northumbrian,  West  Saxon  and 
Mercian  first  learnt  to  work  together  as  brothers. 

In  a  few  years  the  English  church  became  the  pride  of  Western 
Christoidom.  Not  merely  did  it  produce  the  great  band  of 
missionaries  who  converted  heathen  Germany^-Willi- 
brord,  Suidbcrt,  Boniface  and  the  rest—but  it  excelled 
the  other  national  churches  in  learning  and  culture. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  mention  Bede  and  Alcuin.  The 
first,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  the  one  true  historian  who 
wrote  during  the  dark  time  of  the  7th-8th  centuries;  the  second 
became  the  pride  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great  for  his  un- 
rivalled scholarship.  At  the  coming  of  Augustine  England  had 
been  a  barbarous  country;  a  century  and  a  half  later  she  was 
more  than  abreast  of  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

But  the  progress  toward  national  unity  was  still  a  slow  one. 
The  period  when  the  English  kingdoms  began  to  enter  into  the 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  by  receiving  the 
missionaries  sent  out  from  Rome  or  from  lona,  practi- 
cally coincides  with  the  period  in  which  the  occupation 
of  central  Britain  was  completed,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  the  conquerors  auumed  their  final  size  and  shape.  JEthd- 
frith,  the  kst  heathen  among  the  Northumbrian  kings,  cut  off 
the  Britons  of  the  North  from  those  of  the  West,  by  winning  the 
battle  of  Chester  (a.o,  613),  and  occupying  the  land  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Cenwalh,  the  last  monarch 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  unbaptized,  carried  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom  into  Mid-Somersetshire,  where  they 
halted  for  a  long  space.    Ptonda,  the  last  heathen  king  of  Merda, 


determined  the  site  and  strength  of  that  state,  by  aBcoibing  intd 
'  it  the  territories  of  the  other  Anglian  kingdoms  of  the  Midlands, 
and  probably  also  by  carrying  forward  its  western  border  beyond 
the  Severn.  By  the  time  when  the  smallest  and  most  barbarous 
of  the  Saxon  statesp-Sussex-^accepted  Christianity  in  the  year 
686,  the  political  geography  of  England  had  reached  a  stage  from 
which  it  was  not  to  vary  in  any  marked  degree  for  some  soo 
years.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
further  encroachment  on  the  Celt  after  686,  Save  Ine's  and 
Cuthred's  extension  of  Wessex  into  the  valleys  of  the  Tone  and 
the  Exe,  and  Offa's  slight  expansion  of  the  Mercian  frontier 
beyond  the  Severn,  marked  by  his  famous  dyke.  The  conquests 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings  in  Cumbria  were  ephemeral;  what 
Oswio  won  was  lost  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrith. 
.  That  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  their  slackening  from  the  work  of  conquest  it 
would  be  wrong  to  assert.  Though  their  wars  with  the  Welsh 
were  not  conducted  with  such  ferocious  cruelty  as  of  old,  and 
though  (as  the  laws  of  Ine  show)  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  newly, 
won  districts  were  no  longer  exterminated,  but  received  as  the 
king's  subjects,  yet  the  hatred  between  Welsh  and  English  did 
not  cease  because  both  were  now  Christians.-  The  westward 
advance  of  the  invaders  would  have  continued,  if  only  there  had 
remained  to  attract  them  lands  as  desirable  as  those  they  had 
already  won.  But  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  moors  of 
Cornwall  and  Cumbria  did  not  greatly  tempt  the  settler.  More* 
over,  the  English  states,  which  had  seldom  turned  their  swords 
against  each  other  in  the  5th  or  the  6th  centuries,  were  engaged 
during  the  7th  and  the  8th  in  those  endless  struggles  for  supre- 
macy which  seem  so  purposeless,  because  the  hegemony  which 
a  king  of  energy  and  genius  won  for  his  kingdom  always  dis- 
appeared with  his  death.  The  "  Bretwaldaship,"  as  -^..-^ 
the  English  seem  to  have  called  it,  was  the  most  HS/Z*^ 
ephemeral  of  dignities.  This  was  but  natural:  con- 
quest can  only  be  enforced  by  the  extermination  of  the  conquered, 
or  by  their  consent  to  amalgamate  with  the  conquerors,  or  by 
the  garrisoning  of  the  land  that  has  been  subdued  by  settlers 
or  by  military  posts.  None  of  these  courses  were  possible  to  a 
king  of  the  7th  or  8th  centuries:  even  in  their  heathen  days  the 
En^ish  were  not  wont  to  massacre  their  beaten  kinsmen  as 
they  massacred  the  unfortunate  Celt<  After  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  the  idea  of  exterminating  other  English  tribes  grew 
even  more  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  local  particularism 
was  so  strong  that  the  conquered  would  not,  at  first,  consent 
to  give  up  their  natural  independence  and  merge  themselves  in 
the  victors.  Such  amalgamations  became  possible  after  a  time, 
when  many  of  the  local  royal  lines  died  out,  and  unifying  in- 
fluences, of  which  a  common  Christianity  was  the  most  powerful, 
sapped  the  strength  of  tribal  pride.  But  it  is  not  till  the  9th 
century  that  we  find  this  phenomenon  growing  general.  A 
kingdom  like  Kent  or  East  Anglia,  even  ^ter  long  subjection 
to  a  powerful  overlord,  rose  and  reasserted  its  independence 
immediately  on  hearing  of  his  death.  His  successor  had  to 
attempt  a  new  conquest,  if  he  felt  himself  strong  enough.  To 
garrison  a  district  that  had  been  ovemm  was  impossible:  the 
military  force  of  an  English  king  consisted  of  his  military  house- 
hold of  guWu,  backed  by  the  general  levy  of  the  tribe.  The 
strength  of  Merda  or  Northumbria  might  be  mustered  for  a 
single  battle,  but  could  not  supply  a  standing  army  to  hold  down 
the  vanquished.  The  victorious,  king  had  to  be  content  with 
tribute  and  obedience,  which  would  cease  when  be  died,  or 
was  beaten  by  a  competitor  for  the  position  bf  Bretwalda. 

In  the  ceaseless  strife  between  the  old  English  kingdoms, 
therefore,  it  was  the  personality  of  the  king  whidi  was  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  hegemony  of  one  state  over 
another.    If  in  the  7th  century  the  successive  great  JjJST*^ 
Northumbrians— Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswio  and  Ecgfrith  ommtHm. 
— were  reckoned  the  chief  monarchs  of  England,  and 
exerdsed  a  widespread  influence  over  the  southern  realms,  yet 
each  had  to  win  his  supremacy  by  his  own  sword;    and  when 
Edwin  and  Oswald  fell  before  the  savage  heathen  Penda,  and 
Ecgfrith  was  cut  off  by  the  Picts,  there  was  a  gap  of  anarchy 
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before' another  king  userted  his  superior  power.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  seen  with  regpard  to  the  Mercian  kings  of  the 
8th  century;  the  long  reigns  of  the  two  conquerors 
^thelbald  and  Offa  covered  eighty  years  (7x6-796), 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  such  a 
term  of  supremacy  Merda  would  have  remained 
permanently  at  the  head  of  the  English  kingdoms.  It  was  not 
so,  i£thelbald  in  his  old  age  lost  his  h^^emony  at  the  battle 
of  Burford  (752),  and  was  murdered  a  few  years  after  by  his 
own  people.  Offa  had  to  win  back  by  long  wars  what  his  kins- 
man bad  lost;  he  became  so  powerful  that  we  find  the  pope 
calling  him  Rtx  Anglorum^  as  if  he  were  the  only  king  in  the 
island.  He  annexed  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  overawed  North- 
umbria  and  Wessex,  both  hopelessly  faction-ridden  at  the  time, 
was  treated  almost  as  an  equal  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
and  died  still  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Yet  the  moment  that 
he  was  dead  all  his  vassals  revolted;  his  successors  could  never 
recover  all  that  was  lost.  Kent  once  more  became  a  kingdom, 
and  two  successive  Mercian  sbvereigns,  Beomwtilf  and  Ludica, 
fell  in  battle  while  vainly  tiying  to  recover  Offa's  Supremacy 
over  East  Anglia  and  Wessex. 

The  ablest  king  in  England  in  the  generation  that  followed 
Offa  was  Ecgbert  of  Wessex,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  abroad, 
and  served  for  thirteen  years  as  one  of  the  captains  of 
Charles  the  Great.  He  beat  Beomwulf  of  Merda  at 
EUandime  (a.d.  823),  pennanently  annexed  Kent,  to 
whose  crown  he  had  a  daim  by  descent,  in  829  xtceived 
the  homage  of  all  the  other  English  kings,  and  was  for  the  re- 
Doainder  of  his  life  reckoned  as  *'  Bretwalda."  But  it  is  wrong 
to  call  him,  as  some  have  dione,  "  the  first  monarch  of  all  Eng- 
land." His  power  was  no  greater  than  that  of  Oswio  or  Offa 
had  been,  and  the  supremacy  might  perhaps  have  tarried  with 
Wessex  no  longer  than  it  had  tarried  with  Northumbria  or  Merda 
if  it  had  not  chanced  that  the  Danish  raids  were  now  beginning. 
For  these  invasions,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  were  the 
greatest  effident  cause  in  the  wdding  together  of  England. 
They  seemed  about  to  rend  the  land  in  twain,  but  they  really 
cured  the  English  of  their  desperate  particularism,  and  drove  all 
the  tribes  to  take  as  thdr  common  rulers  the  one  great  line  of 
native  kings  which  survived  the  Danish  storm,  and  maintained 
itself  for  four  generations  of  despetete  fighting  against  the  in- 
vaders. On  the  continent  the  main  effect  of  the  viking  invasions 
was  to  dash  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  into  fragments,  and 
to  aid  in  produdng  the  numberless  petty  states  of  feudal  Europe. 
In  this  island  they  did  much  to  help  the  transformation  of  the 
mere  Bretwaldaship  of  Ecgbert  into  the  monarchy  of  all  England. 
Already  ere  Ecgbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Kent  the  new 
enemy  had  made  his  first  tentative  appearance  on  the  British 
shore.  It  was  in  the  rdgn  of  Beorhtric,  Ecgbert's 
predecessor,  that  the  pirates  of  the  famous  "  three 
ships  from  Heittheland  "  had  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Dorset,  and  slain  the  sheriff  "  who  would  fain  have  known 
what  manner  of  men  they  might  be."  A  few  years  later  another 
band  appeared,  riring  unexpectedly  from  the  sea  to  sack  the 
famous  Northumbrian  monastery  of  Lindisfame  (793).  After 
that  thdr  visits  came  fast  and  furious  on  the  shore^line  of  every 
English  kingdom,  and  by  the  end  of  Ecgbert's  reign  it  was  they, 
and  not  his  former  Welsh  and  Merdan  enemies,  who  were  the 
old  monarch's  main  source  oif  trouble.  But  he  brought  his 
Bretwaldaship  to  a  good  end  by  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on 
them  at  Kingston  Down,  hard  by  the  Tamar,  probably  in  836,  and 
died  ere  the  year  was  out,  leaving  the  ever-growing  problem  to 
his  son  Athdwulf . 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  outpouring  of  the  Scandinavian 
deluge  upon  the  lands  of  Christendom  at  this  particular  date  is 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  history.  So  far  as  memory  ran, 
the  peoples  beyond  the  North  Sea  had  been  s^faring 
..  races  addicted  to  piracy.  Even  Tadtus  mentions 
their  fleets.  Yet  since  the  5th  century  they  had  been 
restricting  thdr  operations  to  their  own  shores,  and  are  bardy 
heard  of  in  the  chrom'des  of  thdr  southern  neighbours.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  actual  cause  of  their  sudden  activity 


was  the  conquest  of  the' Saxons  by  Charies  the  Great,  and  his 
subsequent  advance  into  the  peninsula  of  Denmark.  The  em- 
peror seemed  to  be  threatening  the  independence  of  tht  North, 
and  in  terror  and  resentment  the  Scandinavian  peoples  tamed 
first  to  strike  at  the  encroaching  Frank,  and  soon  after  to  assail 
the  other  Christian  kingdoms  which  lay  behind,  or  on  the  flank 
of,  the  Empire.  But  their  offensive  acti<«i  proved  so  successful 
and  so  profitable  that,  after  a  short  time,  the  whole  manhood 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  took  to  the  pirate  life.  Never  since 
history  first  began  to  be  recorded  was  there  such  a  supreme 
example  of  the  potentialities  of  sea-power.  Qvilized  Europe 
had  been  caught  at  a  moment  when  it  was  completdy  destitute 
of  a  war-navy;  the  Franks  had  never  been  maritime  in  their 
tastes,  the  English  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  andent  sea- 
faring habits.  Though  thdr  ancestors  had  been  pirates  as  fierce 
as  the  vikings  of  the  9th  century,  and  though  scmie  of  thdr  later 
kings  had  led  naval  armaihents— Edwin  had  annexed  for  a 
moment  Man  and  Anglesea,  and  Ecgfrith  had  cruelly  ravaged 
part  of  IreUnd — yet  by  the  year  800  they  appear  to  have  ceaied 
to  be  a  seafaring  race.  Perhaps  the  long  predominance  of  Merda, 
an  essentially  inland  state,  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact. 
At  any  rate  England  was  as  hdpless  as  the  Empire  when  first  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  galleys  began  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  and 
to  beat  down  both  sides  of  Britain  seeking  for  prey.  The  number 
of  the  invaders  was  not  at  fiist  very  great;  their  fleets  were  not 
national  armaments  gathered  by  great  kings,  but  squadrons  of 
a  few  vessels  collected  by  some  active  and  enteiprising  adventurer. 
Thdr  original  tactics  were  merdy  10  land  suddenly  near  some 
thriving  seaport,  or  rich  monastery,  to  sack  it,  and  to  take  to  the 
water  again  before  the  local  militia  could  turn  out  in  force  against 
them.  But  such  raids  proved  so  profitable  that  the  vikings 
soon  began  to  take  greater  things  in  hand;  they  began  to  ally 
themsdves  in  confederades:  two,  six  or  a  dozen  *'  sea-ktngs' 
would  join  their  forces  for  something  more  than  a  desultory  raid. 
With  fifty  or  a  hundred  ships  they  would  fall  upon  taaat  un- 
happy region,  harry  it  for  many  miles  inland,  and  offer  battle  to 
the  landsfolk  unless  the  latter  came  out  in  overpowering  force. 
And  as  their  crews  were  trained  warriors  chosen  for  thdr  high 
spirit,  contending  with  a  raw  militia  fresh  from  the  plough,  they 
were  generally  successful.  If  the  odds  were  too  great  they 
could  always  retire  to  their  ships,  put  to  sea,  and  resume  their 
predatory  operations  on  some  other  coast  three  hundred  miles 
away.  As  long  as  thdr  enemies  were  unprovided  with  a  navy 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit  and  annihilation.  The  only  chance 
against  them  was  that,  if  caught  too  far  from  the  base-fort 
where  they  had  run  their  galleys  ashore,  they  might  find  thdr 
communication  with  the  sea  cut  off,  and  be  forced  to  fight  for 
their  lives  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  countryside.  But  in  the 
earlier  years  of  thdr  struggles  with  Christendom  the  vikings 
sddom  suffered  a  complete  disaster;  they  were  often  beaten 
but  sddom  annihilated.  Ere  long  they  grew  so  bold  that  they 
would  stay  ashore  for  months,  braving  the  forces  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  and  shdtering  themsdves  in  great  palisaded  camps 
on  peninsulas  or  islands  when  the  enemy  pressed  them  too  hard. 
On  well-guarded  strongholds  like  Thanet  or  Sheppey  in  England. 
Noirmoutier  at  the  Loire  mouth,  or  the  Isle  of  Wdcheren,  they 
defied  the  local  magnates  to  evict  them.  Finally  they  to(A  to 
wintering  on  the  coast  of  En^and  or  the  Empire,  a  preliminaiy 
to  actual  settlement  and  conquest.    (See  Viumo.) 

King  Ecgbert  died  long  ere  the  invaders  had  reached  this  stage 
of  insolence,  ^thelwulf ,  his  weak  and  kindly  son,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  lost  the  titular  supremacy  of  Wessex 
over  the  other  English  kingdoms  if  there  had  been  in 
Merda  or  Northumbria  a  strong  king  with  leisure  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  on  domestic  wars.  But  the 
vikings  were  now  showering  such  blows  on  the  northern  states 
that  thdr  unhappy  monarchs  could  think  of  nothing  but  sdf- 
ddence.  They  slew  Redulf— king  of  Northumbria— in  844,  to^ 
London  in  851,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Burgred  of  Merda,  and 
forced  that  soverdgn  to  make  repeated  appeals  for  hdp  to 
^thdwtilf  as  his  overlord.  For  though  Wessex  had  its  full  share 
of  Danish  attacks  it  met  them  with  a  vigour  that  was  not  seen  in 
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the  oUkt  K*lm*.  The  defnice  vu  often,  if  not  ilmyi,  n 
fill;  uid  oDcc  il  leut  (u  Ada  in  851)  fUtdwuU  ourmiuUd 
m  olule  Dmniih  umy  with  "  Ilie  greitat  iliughler  among  U» 
beUben  hoit  thM  hul  b«D  beard  of  doim  to  Uiat  day,"  ai  the 
Ancb-Saaon  duanidcT  i)  cueful  to  record.  But  though  he 
might  ward  ofi  bLom  fiom  hii  own  realm,  he  was  belplcB  to  ai ' 
Mcrda  or  £a5t  Ajiglia,  and  EtHl  more  the  distant  Northumbria. 
It  *»1  not,  however,  till  aiter  AthelwuU'i  death  tlut  li 
attack  of  the  viking  developed  iti  lull  strength.  The  Mlca> 
jtut  (SJ6-B71)  that  were  covered  by  the  reigni  of  his  three 
durtlived  loiu,  j£thelbald,  £thelbeit  and  'Elhelred,  wen  the 
mou  miserable  that  England  was  to  see.  Asembling  in  greater 
and  ever  greater  oinfedetacia,  the  Danei  (ell  upon  the  northern 
kingdoms,  no  longer  merely  to  hairy  but  to  conquer  and  occupy 
Ibun.  A  league  of  Diuy  >ea-kings  which  called  itieU  the  "  great 
•nny  "  llew  the  last  two  sovereigns  of  Northumbiia  and  stormed 
Ygik  in  S6;,  Some  ot  the  victors  settled  down  there  to  lord  it 
over  tbe  balf-eiterminited  EngUsh  population.  The  rest  con- 
tinued their  advance  southward.  East  Anglia  was  conquered 
in  S70;  it!  last  king,  Edmund,  having  been  defeated  and  taken 
piisonei,  the  vikings  shot  him  to  death  with  anowi  because 
lie  would  not  woidiq>  their  god*.  His  realm  wu  inneied  and 
partly  settled  by  the  conqueron.  The  fate  of  Herda  was  hardly 
better:  its  king,  Burgred,  by  cotuCant  payment  ol  tribute,  bought 
oS  the  invaders  loi  a  tptct,  bat  the  eaitem  hall  of  til  laim  was 


Practically  raasten  ol  all  that  lay  noith  ol  Tltamea,  the  "  great 
army  "  beit  moved  against  Weuei,  the  only  quarter  what  a 
vigoiDu*  [distance  was  still  maintained  against  them,  though 
its  capital.  Winchcater,  had  been  sackedin  S64.  ITnder  two  kings 
DUDCd  Haifdan  and  Bacsceg,  and  six  earls,  they  seised  Reading 
and  began  to  hany  Berkshire,  Surrey  aiid  Hampshire.  King 
lEtfaetied,  the  third  ion  of  i£thelwuU,  came  out  against  them. 
•tilh  his  young  bmthei  Alfred  and  all  the  levies  ol  Weasei.  In  the 
year  S71  these  two  gallant  kinsmen  loLght  no  less  than  til 
pitched  battles  against  the  invaders.  Some  were  victories— 
notably  the  fight  of  Ashdown,  where  Alfred  fint  mn  his  name 
as  a  soldier — but  the  English  failed  to  capture  the  fortified  camps 
of  the  vikings  at  Reading,  and  were  filially  beaten  at  Marten 
("  Haerrtun  ")  neai  Bedwyn,  wfaere  lEthelred  was  mortally 
wounded. 

He  left  young  sons,  but  the  men  of  Weasei  crowned  Alfred 
kind  because  they  needed  a  grown  man  to  lead  them  in  their 
.^^  Ij^  desperate  campaigning.  Yet  his  reign  opened  in- 
^^^  suspiciously:  defeated  near  Wilton,  he  ofiertd  In 
de^uir  to  pay  the  vilcings  to  depart.  He  must  have 
known,  from  the  eiperience  of  Merdan,  Northumbrian  and 
Fraokith  kings,  that  such  blackmail  only  bought  a  short 
respite,  but  the  condition  ol  his  realm  was  such  that  even  a 
moderate  time  for  reorganisation  might  prove  valuable.  The 
enemy  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  "  year  ol  the  six  battles  " 
that  they  beld  ofl  for  some  space  from  Wetui,  seeking  easier 
prey  on  the  contioeat  and  in  northem  England.  In  S74  they 
harried  Merda  so  cruelly  that  King  Buisred  Sed  in  dcipaii  to 
Rome;  the  victors  divided  up  bis  tealm,  taking  the  eastern  bsif 
lor  thcmtelva,  and  ettsblitbing  in  it  a  confederacy,  whose  jarls 
occupied  the  "five  boroughs"  of  Stamford,  Lincoln,  Derby. 
Nottingham  and  Leicester.  BDt  the  wealera  half  they  handed 
over  to  "  an  unwise  thegn  named  Ccolwulf,"  who  bought  for  a 
short  space  the  precarious  title  ol  king  by  paying  great  tribute. 

Allrnl  employed  the  four  years  of  peace,  which  he  had  bought 
in  871,  in  the  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  realm  against  the 
ioevitable  return  of  the  raiders.  His  wisdom  wis  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  concentrated  his  attentioQ  on  the  one  device  which 
must  evidently  prove  effective  lor  defence,  tl  only  he  were  given 
tiiDC  lo  perfect  it— the  building  of  a  Dtttonal  navy.  He  began 
to  lay  down  galley*  and  "  long  ihlpa,"  and  hired  "  pirate)  " — 
reoe^de  viklngt  no  doubt — to  train  crews  for  him  and  to  teach 
hi*  men  leamamhip-  The  Bchcme,however,wasonly  partly  com- 
pleted when  in  878  three  Danish  kings  entered  Wessei  and  re- 
sumed the  war.  But  Alfred  blockaded  them  Gnl  in  Wareham 
Od  Ukd  in  Exeter.    Tlic  fleet  which  was  coming  to  carry  them 


off,  or  to  bring  them  reinforcenMDti,  fonght  an  indediiva 
engagement  with  the  English  ships,  and  was  wrecked  immedi- 
atdy  after  on  the  diffi  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  more  than 
ICO  galleys  and  all  Iheii  crews  perished.  On  hearing  of  this 
dissaler  the  vikings  in  Eieler  surrendered  the  pla«  on  being 
granted  a  tree  departure. 

Yet  within  a  few  months  ot  tbl)  mccemful  campaign  Alfred 
was  attacked  at  midwinter  by  the  main  Danish  army  under 
King  Cuthrum.  He  was  apparently  taken  by  inrpriie  by  an 
auault  at  such  an  unusual  time  of  ibt  year,  ud  waa  forced  to 
escape  with  his  military  household  to  the  isle  of  Athelney  among 
tbe  marshes  ol  the  Parrett.  The  invaders  harried  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire  at  their  leisure,  and  vamly  thought  that  Wessei 
was  at  last  subdued.  But  with  the  spring  the  English  rallied: 
a  Danish  force  wai  cut  to  pieces  bciore  Easter  by  the  men  of 


Devonshire.    A  few  weeks  laler  Alfred  had  issued  from  Athelney, 

I  in  the  open  field.    He  beat  them  at  Edinglon  in  Wtluhirt, 

idcd  them  in  their  great  camp  at  Chippenham,  and  In 

en  days  starved  them  into  surrEnder.    The  terms  were  that 

they  should  give  hostages,  that  they  should  depart  for  ever  from 

Wessei,  and  that  their  king  Guthrum  should  do  homage  to  Alfred 

overlord,  and  submit  to  be  baptised,  with  thirty  of  his  chiefs. 

M  only  were  all  these  conditions  punctually  fulfilled,  but 

(what  is  mote  astonishing)  the  Danes  had  been  so  tboioughly 

cured  ol  any  desire  to  try  litit  luck  against  the  great  king  that 

:yle!thimptacticaily  unmolested  for  fourteen years<S7S-Sg]1. 

ng  Guthrum  settled  down  as  a  Christian  sovereign  in  East 

Anglia,  with  the  hulk  of  the  host  that  had  capitulated  at 

Chippenham.    Of  the  rest  of  the  invaders  one  section  eitablislied 

petty  kingdom  in  Yorkshire,  but  those  in  the  Midlands  were 

ihject  to  no  common  sovereign  but  lived  in  a  loose  confederacy 

ider  the  jarls  ol  the  "  Five  Boroughs  "  already  named  above. 

The  boundary  between  English  and  Danes  established  by  the 

peace  of  878  is  not  perfectly  ascertainable,  but  a  document  ol 
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a  few  ytan  later,  called  "  Alfred  and  Gatlmim's  frith,"  gtvet 
the  border  as  lying  from  Thames  northward  up  the  Lcsa  to  its 
source,  then  across  to  Bedford,  and  then  along  the  Ouse  to 
Watling  Street,  the  old  Roman  road  from  London  to  Giester. 
This  gave  King  Alfred  London  and  Middlesex,  most  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  the  larger  half  of  Merda— lands  that 
had  never  before  been  an  integral  part  of  Wessex,  though  they 
had  some  time  been  tributaiy  to  her  kings.  They  were  now 
taken  inside  the  realm  and  governed  by  the  ealdorman  i£thelred, 
-the  king's  son-in-law.  The  Merdans  gladly  mingled  with  the 
I  West  Saxons,  and  abandoned  all  memories  of  ancient  inde- 
'pendence.  Twenty  years  of  schooling  under  the  hand  of  the 
I  Dane  had  taught  them  to  forget  old  particularisoL 

Alfred's  enlarged  kingdom  was  far  more  powerful  than  any 
one  of  the  three  new  Danish  states  which  lay  beyond  the  Lea  and 
Watling  Street:  it  was  to  be  seen,  ere  another  generation  was 
out,  that  it  was  stronger  than  all  three  together.  But  Alfred 
was  not  to  see  the  h^py  day  when  York  and  Lincoln,  Colchester 
and  Leicester,  were  to  become  mere  shire-capitals  in  the  realm 
of  United  En^and. 

The  fourteen  years  of  comparative  peace  which  he  now 
enjoyed  were  devoted  to  perfecting  the  military  organization 
of  his  enlarged  kingdom.  His  fleet  was  reconstructed: 
in  88a  he  went  out  with  it  in  person  and  destroyed  a 
small  piratical  squadron:  in  885  we  hear  of  it  coasting 
all  abng  Danish  East  Anglia.  But  his  navy  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  hold  off  all  raids:  it  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  his 
reign  that  be  perfected  it  by  building  "  long  ships  that  were  nigh 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  heathen;  some  had  60  oars,  some 
more;  and  they  were  both  steadier  and  swifter  and  lighter  than 
the  others,  and  were  shaped  neither  after  the  Frisian  nor  after 
the  Danish  fashion,  but  as  it  seemed  to  himself  that  they  would 
be  most  handy."  This  great  war  fleet  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
son,  but  he  himself  in  his  later  campaigns  had  only  its  first 
beginnings  at  his  disposal 

His  military  reforms  were  no  less  important.  Warned  by  the 
failures  of  the  English  against  Danish  entrenched  camps,  he 
introduced  the  long-neglected  art  of  fortification,  and  built  many 
"  burhs  "  — stodcaded  fortresses  on  moimds  by  the  waterside — 
wherein  dwelt  permanent  garrisons  of  military  settlers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  system  by  which  he  maintained  them  was 
that  he  assigned  to  each  a  region  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
responsible  for  its  manning  and  its  sustentation.  The  land- 
owners had  either  to  build  a  house  within  it  for  their  own  inhabit- 
ing, or  to  provide  that  a  competent  substitute  dwelt  there  to 
represent  them.  These  "  burh-ware,"  or  garrison-men,  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  Alfred's  later  years.  The  old  national  levy 
of  the  "  fyrd  "  was  made  somewhat  more  serviceable  by  an 
ordinance  which  divided  it  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  must 
take  the  field  when  the  other  was  dismissed.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  king  paid  even  more  attention  to  another  military 
reform — ^the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  professional  fighting 
class,  the  thegnhood  as  it  was  now  called.  All  the  weidthier 
men,  both  in  the  coimtryside  and  in  the  towns,  were  required 
to  take  up  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  membership 
of  the  military  household  of  the  king.  They  became  "  of  thegn- 
right  worthy  "  by  recdving,  really  or  nominally,  a  place  in  the 
royal  hall,  with  the  obligation  to  take  the  field  whenever  thdr 
master  raised  his  banner.  The  docimient  which  defines  thdr 
duties  and  privileges  sets  forth  that "  every  ceorl  who  throve  so 
that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  land,  and  a  helm,  and  a  mail-shirt, 
and  a  sword  ornamented  with  gold,  was  to  be  reckoned  gesith- 
cund."  A  second  draft  allowed  the  man  who  had  the  military 
equipment  complete,  but  not  fully  the  five  hides  of  land,  to  slip 
into  the  list,  and  also  "  the  merchant  who  has  fared  thrice  over 
the  high  seas  at  his  own  expense."  How  far  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  Alfred's  own,  how  far  they  were  devdoped  by  his 
son  Edward  the  Elder,  it  is  unfortunatdy  impossible  to  say. 
But  there  is  small  doubt  that  the  system  was  working  to  some 
extent  in  the  later  wars  of  the  great  king,  and  that  his  successes 
were  largdy  due  to  the  fact  that  his  army  contained  a  larger 
nucleus  of  fully  armed  warriors  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 


Militaiy  reforms  were  only  one  section  of  the  work  of  King 
Alfred  during  the  central  years  of  his  rdgn.  It  was  then  that  be 
set  afoot  his  numerous  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  learning 
and  culture  of  England  which  had  sunk  so  low  during  the  long 
years  of  disaster  which  had  preceded  his  accession.  How  he 
gathered  scholars  from  the  continent,  Wales  and  Ireland;  bow 
he  collected  the  old  heibic  poems  of  the  nation,  how  he  himself 
translated  books  from  the  Latin  tongue,  started  schools,  and  set 
his  scribes  to  write  up  the  Angh^a*on  Ckronide,  is  told  else- 
where, as  are  his  mechanical  inventions,  his  buildings,  and  his 
dealings  with  missionaries  and  explorers  (see  Amzo). 

The  test  of  the  efiidency  of  his  work  was  that  it  held  firm 
when,  in  his  later  3rears,  the  Danish  storm  once  more  began  to 
beat  against  the  shores  of  Wessex.  In  the  years  893-896  Alfred 
was  assailed  from  many  sides  at  once  by  viking  fleets,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  led  by  the  great  freebooter  Hasting. 
Moreover,  the  settled  Danes  of  eastern  England  broke  their  oatki 
and  gave  the  invaders  assistance.  Yet  the  king  held  his  own, 
with  perfect  success  if  not  with  ease.  The  enemy  was  checked, 
beaten  off,  followed  up  rapidly  whenever  he  changed  his  base  of 
operation,  and  hunted  repeatedly  all  across  England.  The 
campaigning  ranged  from  Appledore  in  Kent  to  Exeter,  from 
Chester  to  Shoeburyncss;  but  wherever  the  invaders  transferred 
themsdves,  dther  the  king,  or  his  son  Edward,  or  his  son-in-law 
Ethelred,  the  ealdorman  of  Merda,  was  promptly  at  hand  with  a 
competent  army.  The  camps  of  the  Danes  were  stormed,  thdr 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  river  Lea  in  895,  and  at  last  the 
remnant  broke  up  and  dispersed,  some  to  seek  easier  plunder  in 
France,  others  to  settle  down  among  their  kinsmen  in  North- 
umbria  or  East  Anglia. 

Alfred  survived  for  four  years  after  his  final  triumph,  in  896, 
to  complete  the  organization  of  his  fleet  and  to  repair  the  damages 
done  by  the  last  four  years  of  constant  fighting.  He  died  on  the 
a6th  of  October  900,  leaving  Wessex  wdl  armed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Danelagh  " 
much  broken  in  spirit.  They  saw  that  it  would  never  be  in  tbdr 
power  to  subdue  aU  England.  Within  a  few  years  they  were 
to  realise  that  it  was  more  probable  that  the  English  kings 
would  subdue  them. 

The  house  of  Wessex  continued  to  supply  a  race  of  hard- 
fighting  and  capable  monarchs,  who  went  on  with  Alfred's  work. 
His  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  his  three  grandsons, 
i£thelstan,  Edmund  and  Edred,  devoted  themsdves  ^^ 
for  fifty-five  years  (aj>.  900-955)  to  the  task  of  con- 
quering the  Danelagh,  and  ended  by  making  F-wgia«#f  into 
a  single  unified  kingdom,  not  by  admitting  the  conquered 
to  homage  and  tribute,  in  the  old  style  of  the  7th  century,  but 
by  their  complete  absorption.  The  process  was  not  so  hard  as 
might  be  thought;  when  once  the  Danes  had  settled  down, 
had  brought  over  wives  from  thdr  native  land  or  taken  them 
from  among  their  English  vassals,  had  built  themselves  farm- 
steads and  accumulated  flocks  and  herds,  they  lost  their  old 
advantage  in  contending  with  the  English.  Thdr  strength 
had  been  thdr  mobility  and  their  undisputed  command  of  the 
sea.  But  now  they  had  possessions  of  their  own  to  defend,  and 
could  not  raid  at  large  in  Wessex  or  Merda  without  «p^ng 
their  homes  to  similar  molestation.  Moreover,  the  fleet  which 
Alfred  had  built,  and  which  his  successors  kept  up,  disputed 
thdr  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  ended  by  achieving  a  dear  superi- 
ority over  them.  Unity  of  plan  and  unity  of  command  was  abo 
on  the  side  of  the  Engli^.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  Danelagh  were  at  best  leagued  in  a  many-headed  con- 
federacy. Their  opponents  were  led  by  kings  whose  orders 
were  pimctually  obeyed  from  Shrewsbury  to  Dover  and  from 
London  to  Exeter.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  which  they  possessed  the  Danes  were 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  After  their  first  fury 
was  spent  they  no  longer  exterminated  the  conquered,  but 
had  been  content  to  make  the  Merdans  and  Ddrans  their 
subjects,  to  take  the  best  of  the  land,  and  exact  tribute  for  the 
rest.  Only  in  Lincolnshire,  East  Yorkshire  and  parts  of  Notting- 
hamshire and  Ldcestecshire  do  they  seem  to  have  settled  thickly 
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and  fonned  a  preponderating  element  in  the  countryside.  In 
the  rest  of  the  Midlands  and  in  East  AngUa  they  were  only  a 
governing  oligarchy  of  scanty  numbers.  Everywhere  there  waft 
an  English  lower  class  which  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  con- 
quering kings  of  Wessez  and  the  fall  of  the  Danish  jarls. 

Edward  the  Elder  spent  twenty-five  laborious  years  first  in 
repelling  and  repaying  Danish  raids,  then  in  setting  to  work  to 
subdue  the  raiders.  He  worked  forward  into  the  Danelagh, 
building  burhs  as  he  advanced,  to  hold  down  each  district  that 
he  won.  He  was  helped  by  his  bxolher-in-law,  the  Mercian 
ealdorman  i£thelred,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  magnate,  by 
his  warlike  sister  iEthelflxd,  the  ealdorman's  widow,  who  was 
continued  in  her  husband's  place.  While  Edward,  with  London 
as  his  base,  pushed  forward  into  the  eastern  counties,  his  sister, 
starting  from  Warwick  and  Stafford,  encroached  on  the  Danelagh 
along  the  line  of  the  Trent.  The  last  Danish  king  of  East 
Anglia  was  slain  in  battle  in  91 8,  and  his  realm  annexed.  £thel- 
flaed  won  Derby  and  Leicester,  while  her  brother  reduced 
StamXord  and  Nottingham.  Finally,  in  921,  not  only  was  the 
whole  land  south  of  the  Humber  subdued,  but  the  Yorkshire 
Danes,  the  Welsh,  and  even — it  is  said — the  remote  Scots  of  the 
North,  did  homage  to  Edward  and  became  his  men. 

In  935  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  iEthektan, 
who  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Danelagh  by  driving  out 
Guthfrith,  the  Danish  king  of  York,  and  annexing 
his  reahn.  But  this  first  conquest  of  the  region  beyond 
Humber  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again;  time 
after  time  the  Danes  rebelled  and  proclaimed  a  new  kbig,  aided 
sometimes  by  bands  of  their  kinsmen  from  Ireland  or  Norway, 
sometimes  by  the  Scots  and  Strathdyde  Welsh.  iEthelstan's 
greatest  and  best-remembered  achievement  was  his  decisive 
victory  in  937  at  Bnmanburh — an  unknown  spot,  probably  by 
the  Solway  Firth  or  the  Ribble — over  a  great  confederacy  of 
rebel  Danes  of  Yorkshire,  Irish  Danes  from  Dublin,  the  Scottish 
king,  Constantine,  and  Eugenius,  king  of  Strathdyde.  Yet 
even  after  such  a  triumph  JBthelstan  bad  to  set  up  a  Danish 
under-king  in  Yorkshire,  apparently  despairing  of  holding  it 
down  as  a  shire  governed  by  a  mere  ealdorman.  But  its  over- 
lordship  he  never  lost,  and  since  he  also  maintained  the  supre- 
macy which  his  father  had  won  over  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  called  himself  on  his  coins 
and  in  his  charters  Rex  totius  Britanniae.  Occ^onally  he 
even  used  the  title  BasUeus,  as  if  he  claimed  a  quasi-imperial 
position. 

The  trampling  out  of  the  last  embers  of  Danish  particularism 
in  the  North  was  reserved  for  i£thelstan's  brothers  and  suc- 
cessors, Edmund  and  Edred  (940-955),  who  put  down 
several  risings  of  the  Yorkshiremen,  one  of  which  was 
aided  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Midland  Danes  of  the  Five 
Boroughs.  But  the  untiring  perseverance  of  the  house  of  Alfred 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  success.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
rebel  king  of  York,  Eric  Haraldson,  by  Edred  in  948,  we  cease 
to  hear  of  trouble  in  the  North.  When  next  there  was  rebellion 
in  that  quarter  it  was  in  favour  of  a  Wessez  prince,  not  of  a 
Danish  adventurer,  and  had  no  sinister  national  significance. 
The  descendants  of  the  vikings  were  easily  incorporated  in  the 
English  race,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  wise  policy  of  the 
conquering  kings,  who  readily  employed  and  often  promoted 
to  high  station  men  of  Danish  descent  who  showed  themsdves 
loyal— and  this  not  otAy  in  the  secular  but  in  ^iritual  offices. 
In  94a  Oda,  a  full-blooded  Dane,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Danelagh  became  a  group  of  earldoms,  ruled  by 
officials  who  were  as  often  of  Danish  as  of  English  descent. 

It  is  notable  that  when,  after  Edred's  death,  there  was  dvil 
strife,  owing  to  the  quarrd  of  his  nephew  Edwy  with  some  of 
his  kiimnen,  mimsters  and  bishops,  the  rebels,  who  included  the 
majority  of  the  Merdans  and  Northumbrians,  set  up  as  their 
pretender  to  the  throne  not  a  Dane  but  Edwy's  younger  brother 
Edgar,  who  ruled  for  a  short  time  north  of  lliames,  and  became 
sole  monarch  on  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  kinsman. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  saw  the  culmination  of  the 
power  of  the  bouse  of  Alfred.    It  was  untroubled  by  rebellion 


or  by  foreign  invasions,  so  that  the  king  won  the  honoorable 
title  of  Rex  Pacificus.  The  minor  sovereigns  of  Britain  owned 
him  as  overlord,  as  they  had  owned  his  grandfather  £tar. 
Edward  and  his  unde  iEthelstan.  It  was  long 
remembered  "  how  all  the  kings  of  this  island,  both  the  Welsh 
and  the  Scots,  dght  kings,  came  to  him  once  upon  a  time  on 
one  day  and  all  bowed  to  his  governance."  Thli  dght  were 
Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Strathdyde,  Maccus  of  Man, 
and  five  Welsh  kings.  There  is  fair  authority  for  the  well-known 
le^nd  that,  after  this  meeting  at  Chester,  he  was  rowed  in  his 
barge  down  the  Dee  by  these  potentates,  such  a  crew  as  never 
was  seen  before  or  after,  and  afterwards  exclaimed  that  those 
who  followed  him  might  now  truly  boast  that  they  were  kings 
of  all  Britain. 

Edgar's  chief  counsellor  was  the  famous  archbishop  Dunstan^ 
to  whom  no  small  part  of  the  ^ory  of  his  reign  has  been  ascribed. 
This  great  prelate  was  an  ecclesiastical  reformer — a  leader  in  a 
movement  for  the  general  purification  of  morals,  and  especially 
for  the  repressing  of  simony  and  evil-living  among  the  dergy — 
a  great  builder  of  churches,  and  a  stringent  enforcer  of  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life.  But  he  was  also  a  busy  statesman;  he 
probably  had  a  share  in  the  considerable  body  of  legislation 
which  was  enacted  in  Edgar's  reign,  and  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged him  in  his  policy  of  treating  Dane  and  Englishman  with 
exact  equality,  and  of  investing  the  one  no  less  than  the  ether 
with  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state. 

Edgar's  Ufe  was  too  short  for  the  welfare  of  his  people — he 
was  only  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died  in  975,  and  his  sons 
were  young  boys.  The  hand  of  a  strong  man  was  still  needed 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  newly-constituted  realm  of  all  England, 
and  the  evils  of  a  minority  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves. 
One  section  of  the  magnates  had  possession  of  the  thirteen-year- 
old  king  Edward,  and  used  his  name  to  cover  their  ambitions. 
The  other  was  led  by  his  step-mother  ^llfthiyth,  who  was  set 
on  pushing  the  claims  of  her  son,  the  child  iEthelred.  After  much 
factious  strife,  and  many  stormy  meetings  of  the  Witan,  Edward 
was  murdered  at  Corfe  in  978  by  some  thegns  of  the  party  of 
the  queen-dowager.  The  crime  provoked  universal  indignation, 
but  since  there  was  no  other  prince  of  the  house  of  Alfred  avail- 
able, the  magnates  were  forc^  to  place  ^thdred  on  the  throne: 
he  was  only  in  his  deventh  year,  and  was  at  least  personally 
innocent  of  complidty  in  his  brother's  death. 

With  the  accession  of  Athelred,  the  "  Redeless,"  as  he  was 
afterwards  called  from  his  inability  to  discern  good  counsd  from 
evil,  and  the  consistent  incapadty  of  his  policy,  an 
evil  time  began.  The  retirement  from  public  life  of  ^^ 
Edgar's  old  minister  Dunstan  was  the  first  event  of  Vana4r» 
the  new  reign,  and  no  man  of  capadty  came  forward 
to  take  his  plaice.  The  factions  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  "  the  Martyr  "  seem  to  have  continued  to  rage 
during  his  brother's  minority,  yet  iEthelred's  earliest  years  were 
his  least  disastrous.  It  was  hoped  that  when  he  came  to  man's 
estate  things  would  improve,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The 
first  personal  action  recorded  of  him  is  an  unjust  harrying  of 
the  goods  of  his  own  subjects,  when  he  besieged  Rochester 
because  he  had  quarrelled  with  its  bishop  over  certain  lands, 
and  was  bribed  to  depart  with  100  pounds  of  silver.  Yet  from 
978  to  991  no  irreparable  harm  came  to  England-,  the  machinery 
for  government  and  defence  which  his  ancestors  had  established 
seemed  fairly  competent  to  defend  the  realm  even  under  a 
wayward  and  incapable  king.  Two  or  three  small  descents  of 
vikings  are  recorded,  but  the  ravaging  was  purdy  local,  and 
the  invader  soon  departed.  No  trouble  occurred  in  the  Dane- 
lagh, where  the  old  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  sides 
with  thdr  pagan  kinsmen  from  over  the  sea  appears  to  have 
completdy  vanished.  But  the  vikings  had  apparently  learnt 
by  small  experiments  that  England  was  no  longer 
guarded  as  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  Alfred  or 
iEthelstan,  and  in  991  the  first  serious  invasion  of 
iEthdred's  rdgn  took  place.  A  large  fleet  came  ashore  in  Essex, 
and,  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  ealdorman  Brihtnoth  at  Maldon» 
slew  him  and  began  to  ravage  the  district  north  of  the  Thames. 
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Instead  of  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  them  off,  the 
king  bribed  them  to  depart  with  zo,ooo  pounds  of  silver,  accept- 
ing it  is  said  this  cowardly  advice  from  archbishop  Sigeric. 
The  fatal  precedent  soon  bore  fruit:  the  invaders  came  back 
in  larger  numbers,  headed  by  Olaf  Tryggveson,  the  celebrated 
adventurer  who  afterwards  made  himself  king  of  Norway,  and 
who  was  already  a  pretender  to  its  throne.  He  was  helped  by 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  two  together  laid  siege  to 
London  in  994,  but  were  beaten  off  by  the  citizens.  Nevertheless 
Athelred  for  a  second  time  stooped  to  pay  tribute,  and  bougfit 
the  departure  of  Dane  and  Norwegian  with  x6,ooo  pounds  of 
silver.  There  was  a  precarious  interval  of  peace  for  three  years 
after,  but  in  997  began  a  series  of  invasions  led  by  Sweyn  which 
lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  complete 
subjection  of  England  and  the  flight  of  Athelred  to  Normandy. 
It  ^Jiould  be  noted  that  the  invader  during  this  period  was  no 
mere  adventurer,  but  king  of  all  Denmark,  and,  after  Olaf 
Tryggvtson's  death  in  1000,  king  of  Norway  also.  His  power 
was  something  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Guthrums  and 
Anlafs  of  an  earlier  generatibn,  and — in  the  end  of  his  life  at 
least — he  was  aiming  at  political  conquest,  and  not  either  at 
mere  plunder  or  at  finding  new  settlements  for  his  followers. 
But  if  the  strength  of  the  invader  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  ^thelred  also  was  far  better  equipped  for  war 
than  his  ancestors  of  the  9th  century.  He  owned,  and  he  some- 
times used — ^but  always  to  little  profit — a  large  fleet,  while  all 
England  instead  of  the  mere  realm  of  Wessez  was  at  his  back. 
Any  one  of  the  great  princes  of  the  house  of  Egbert  who  had 
reigned  from  871  to  975,  would  have  fought  a  winning  fight  with 
such  resources,  and  it  took  nearly  twenty  years  of  Athelred's 
tried  incapacity  to  lose  the  game.  He  did,  however,  succeed 
in  undoing  all  the  work  of  his  ancestors,  partly  by  his  own 
slackness  and  sloth,  partly  by  his  choice  of  corrupt  and  treacher- 
ous ministers.  For  the  two  ealdormen  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  Alfric  and  Eadric 
Streona,  are  accused,  the  one  of  persistent  cowardice,  the  other 
of  underhand  intrigue  with  the  Danes,  Some  of  the  local  mag- 
nates made  a  desperate  defence  of  their  own  regions,  especially 
Ulfkytel  of  East  Anglia,  a  Dane  by  descent;  but  the  central 
government  wa»  at  fault.  iEthelred's  army  was  always  at  the 
wrong  place — **  if  the  enemy  were  east  then  wasthe/yr J  held  west, 
and  if  they  were  north  then  was  our  force  held  south."  When 
^thelred  did  appear  it  was  more  often  to  pay  a  bribe  to  the 
invaders  than  to  fight.  Indeed  the  Danegddf  the  tax  which  he 
raised  to  furnish  tribute  to  the  invaders,  became  a  regular 
institution:  on  six  occasions  at  least  ^thelred  bought  a  few 
months  of  peace  by  sums  ranging  from  10,000  to  48,000  pounds 
of  silver. 

At  last  in  the  winter  of  {013-10x4,  more  as  it  would  seem  from 
sheer  disgust  at  their  king's  cowardice  and  incompetence  than 
^^  .  because  further  resistance  was  impossible,  the  English 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  acknowledged  Sweyn  as  Idng. 
First  Northumbria,  then  Wessex,  then  London  yielded,  and 
iEthelred  was  forced  to  fly  over  seas  to  Richard,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  sister  he  had  married  as  his  second  wife.  But 
Sweyn  survived  his  triumph  little  over  a  month ;  he  died  suddenly 
at  Gainsborough  on  the  3rd  of  February  1014.  The  Danes  hailed 
his  son  Canute,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  as  king,  but  many  of  the 
English,  though  they  had  submitted  to  a  hard-handed  conqueror 
like  Sweyn,  were  not  prepared  to  be  handed  over  like  slaves  to  his 
untried  successor.  There  was  a  general  rising,  the  old  king  was 
brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  Canute  was  driven  out  for  a 
moment  by  force  of  arms.  He  returned  next  year  with  a  greater 
army  to  hear  soon  after  of  ^thelred's  death  (xox6).  The 
witan  chose  Edmund  "  Ironside,"  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  to 
succeed  him,  and  as  he  was  a  hard-fighting  prince  of  that  normal 
type  of  his  house  to  which  his  father  had  been  such  a  disgraceful 
exception,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Danes  might  be  beaten 
off.  But  ^thelred's  favourite  Eadric  Streona  adhered  to  Canute, 
fearing  to  lose  the  office  and  power  that  he  had  enjoyed  for  so 
long  under  iEthelred,  and  prevailed  on  the  magnates  of  part  of 
Wessex  and  Merda  to  follow  his  example.    For  a  moment  the 


curious  |/henomenon  was  seen  of  Canute  reigning  in  Wessex, 
while  Edmund  was  making  head  against  him  with  the  aid  of  the 
AngIo^Danesofthe"Five  Boroughs  "  and  Northumbria.  There 
followed  a  year  of  desperate  struggle:  the  two  young  kii^s 
fought  five  pitched  battles,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Edmund, 
and  the  traitor  Eadric  submitted  to  him  with  all  Wessex.  But 
the  last  engagement,  at  Assandun  (Ashingdon)  in  Essex  went 
against  the  English,  mainly  because  Eadric  again  betrayed  the 
national  cause  and  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

Edmund  was  so  hard  hit  by  this  last  disaster  that  he  offered 
to  divide  the  realm  with  Canute;  they  met  on  the  isle  of  Alx>ey 
near  Gloucester,  and  agreed  that  the  son  of  Athelred  should 
keep  Wessex  and  all  the  South,  London  and  East  Anglia,  while 
the  Dane  should  have  Northumbria,  the  "  five  boroughs  "  and 
Eadric's  Mercian  earldom.  But  ere  the  year  was  out  Edmund 
died:  secretly  murdered,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  the 
infamous  Eaidric  The  witan  of  Wessex  made  no  attempt  to  set 
on  the  throne  either  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  i£thelred  by  his 
Norman  wife,  or  the  infant  heir  of  Edmund,  but  chose  Canute 
as  king,  preferring  to  reunite  England  by  submission  to  the 
stranger  rather  than  to  continue  the  disastrous  war. 

They  were  wise  in  so  doing,  though  their  motive  may  have 
been  despair  rather  than  long-sighted  policy.  Canute  bccaxne 
more  of  an  Englishman  than  a  Dane:  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
in  his  island  reaJm  than  in  his  native  Denmiark.  He  paid  off  and 
sent  home  the  great  army  with  whose  aid  he  had  won  the  English 
crown,  retaining  only  a  small  bodyguard  of  **  house-carls  "and 
trusting  to  the  lo3ralty  of  fab  new  subjects.  There  was  no  con- 
fiscation of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  intrusive  Danish  settlers.  On 
the  contrary  Canute  had  more  English  than  Danish  courtiers 
and  ministers  about  his  person,  and  sent  many  Englishmen  as 
bishops  and  some  even  as  royal  officers  to  Denmark.  It  is  strange 
to  find  that — ^whether  from  policy  or  from  affection — he  married 
King  iEthelred's  yOung  widow  Emma  of  Normandy,  though 
she  was  somewhat  older  than  himself— so  that  his  son  King 
Harthatnut  and  that  son's  successor  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
heir  of  the  line  of  Wessex,  were  half-brothers.  It  might  have 
been  thought  likely  that  the  son  of  the  pagan  Swejm  would  have 
turned  out  a  mere  hard-fighting  viking.  But  Canute  developed 
into  a  great  administrator  and  a  friend  of  Iraming  and  culture. 
Occasionally  he  committed  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  act.  Though 
he  need  not  be  blamed  for  making  a  prompt  end  of  the  traitor 
Eadric  Streona  and  of  Uhtred,  the  turbulent  earl  of  Northumbria, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  there  are  other  and  less 
justifiable  deeds  of  blood  to  be  laid  to  his  account.  But  they 
were  but  few;  for  the  most  part  his  administration  was  just  and 
wise  as  weU  as  strong  and  intelligent. 

As  long  as  he  lived  England  was  the  centre  of  a  great  Northern 
empire,  for  Canute  reconquered  Norway,  which  had  lapsed  into 
independence  after  his  father's  death,  and  extended  his  power 
into  the  Baltic  Moreover,  all  the  so-called  Scandii^vian 
colonists  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Ireland  owned  him  as  over- 
lord. So  did  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm,  and  the  princes  of  Wales 
and  Strathdyde.  The  one  weak  point  in  his  policy  that  can  be 
detected  is  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  the  Bcrxkidan 
district  of  Lothian,  which  the  Scot  had  conquered  during  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  iEthelred.  The  battle  of 
Carham  (xoi8)  had  given  this  land  to  the  Scots,  and  Canute 
consented  to  draw  the  border  line  of  England  at  the  Tweed 
instead  of  at  the  Firth  of  Forth,  when  Malcolm  did  him  homage. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  this  cession  of  a  Northumbrian  earldom 
to  the  Northern  king  that  ultimately  made  Scotland  an  Englisb- 
speaking  country.  For  the  Scottish  kings,  deserting  their  native 
Highlands,  took  to  dwelling  at  Edinbur^  among  th^  new  sub- 
jects, and  first  the  court  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  their  Low- 
land subjects  were  gradually  assimilated  to  tlw  Northumbrian 
nucleus  which  formal  both  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  dvilised 
portion  of  their  enlarged  realm. 

The  fact  that  England  recovered  with  marveDotts  rapidity 
from  the  evil  effects  of  iEthdred's  disastrous  rdgn,  and  achieved 
great  wealth  and  prosperity  under  Canute,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  ravages  of  Sweyn,  widespread  and  nithkas  though  they 
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had  been,  had  yet  faOen  short  of  the  devastating  completeness 
of  those  of  the  earlier  vQdngs.  He  had  been  more  set  on  exacting 
tribute  than  on  perpetrating  wanton  massacres.  A  few  jrears 
of  peace  and  wise  administration  seem  to  have  restored  the  realm 
to  a  satisfactory  condition.  A  considerable  mass  of  his  legis- 
lation has  survived  to  show  Canute's  care  for  law  and  order. 

Canute  died  in  1035,  aged  not  more  than  forty  or  forty<one. 
The  crown  was  disputed  between  his  two  sons,  the  half-brothers 
Harold  and  Harthacnut;  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  birth  of 
the  elder  prince  was  legitimate,  and  Queen  Emma  strove  to  get 
her  own  ion  Harthacnut  preferred  to  him.  In  Denmark  the 
younger  claimant  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  people,  but 
in  England  the  Mercian  and  Northumbrian  earls  chose  Harold 
as  king,  and  Weasez  only  fell  to  Harthacnut.  Both  the  young 
kings  were  cruel,  dissolute  and  wayward,  most  unworthy  sons 
of  a  wise  father.  It  was  to  the  great  profit  of  England  that  they 
died  within  two  years  of  each  other,  the  elder  in  zo40»  the 
younger  in  1043. 

On  Harthacnut's  death  he  was  succeeded  not  by  any  Danish 
prince  but  by  his  half-brother  Edward,  the  elder  son  of  ^thelred 

and  Emma,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  court,  and 

had  apparently  designated  as  his  heir,  for  he  had  no 
r.  oflbpring.    There  was  an  end  of  the  empire  of  Canute, 

for  Denmark  fell  to  the  great  king's  nephew,  Sweyn 
Estnthson,  and  Norway  had  thrown  off  the  Danish  yoke.  En- 
gaged in  wars  with  each  other,  Dane  and  Norseman  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  reconquering  England.  Hence  Edward's  accession 
took  place  without  any  friction.  He  reigned,  but  did  not  rule, 
for  twenty-four  jrears,  though  he  was  well  on  in  middle  age  before 
be  was  crowned.  Of  all  the  descendants  of  Alfred  he  was  the  only 
one  who  lived  to  see  his  sixtieth  birthday — ^the  house  of  Wessex 
were  a  short-lived  race.  In  character  he  differed  from  all  his 
ancestors — ^he  had  Alfred's  piety  without  his  capacity,  and 
^thelred's  weakness  without  his  vices.  The  mildest  of  men,  a 
crowned  monk,  who  let  slip  the  reins  of  government  from  his 
hands  while  he  busied  himadf  in  prayer  and  church  building,  he 
lowered  the  kingly  power  to  a  depth  to  which  it  had  never  sunk 
before  in  England.  His  sole  positive  quality,  over  and  above 
his  piety,  was  a  love  for  his  mother's  kin,  the  Normans.  He  had 
spent  his  whole  life  from  10x3  to  Z040  as  an  exile  at  the  court  of 
Rouen,  and  was  far  more  of  a  Norman  than  an  Englishman.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  invite  his  continental 
relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  to  share  in  his  late-coming 
pro^writy.  But  when  he  filled  his  court  with  them,  made 
them  earls  and  bishops,  and  appointed  one  of  them,  Robert  of 
Jumieges,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  his  undisguised 
preference  for  strangers  gave  no  small  offence  to  his  English 
subjects.  In  the  main,  however,  the  king's  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  mattered  little  to  the  realm,  since  he  had  a  comparatively 
small  share  in  its  governance.  He  was  habitually  overruled  and 
dominated  by  his  earb,  of  whom  three,  Leofric,  Godwine  and 
Siward— all  old  servants  of  Canute— had  far  more  power  than 
their  master.  Holding  respectively  the  great  earldoms  of  West 
Mercia,  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  they  reigned  almost  like  petty 
sovereigns  in  their  domains,  and  Uiere  seemed  some  chance  that 
England  might  fall  apart  into  semi-independent  feudal  states, 
just  as  France  had  done  in  the  preceding  century.  The  rivalries 
and  intrigues  of  these  three  magnates  constitute  the  main  part 
of  the  domestic  politics  of  Edward's  reign.  Godwine,  whose 
„     1^       daughter  had  wedded  the  king,  was  the  most  forcible 

and  ambitious  of  the  three,  but  his  pre-eminence  pro- 
voked a  general  league  against  him  and  in  1051  he  was  cast  out 
of  the  kingdom  with  his  sons.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  in 
arms,  raised  Wessex  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the  king  to  in-law 
him  again,  to  restore  his  earldom,  and  to  dismiss  with  ignominy 
the  Norman  favourites  who  were  hunted  over  seas.  The  old  earl 
died  in  1053,  but  was  succeeded  in  power  by  his  son  Harold,  who 
for  thirteen  years  maintained  an  unbroken Inastery  over  the  king, 
and  ruled  Eng^nd  almost  with  the  power  of  a  regent.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  aspired  to  be  Edward's  successor: 
there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
was  an  infant,  Edgar,  the  great-nephew  of  the  reigning  sovereign 


and  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside.  'England's  experience  of 
minors  on  the  throne  had  been  unhappy^— Edwy  and  Athelred 
the  Redeless  were  warnings  rather  than  examples.  Moreover, 
Harold  had  before  his  e3re  as  a  precedent  the  displacement  of 
the  effete  CaroUngian  Une  in  France,  by  the  new  house  of  Robert 
the  Strong  and  Hugh  Capet,  seventy  years  before.  He  prepared 
for  the  crisis  that  must  come  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  bestowing  the  governance  of  several  earldoms  upon 
his  brothers.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  the  eldest  of 
them,  Tostig,  proved  the  greatest  hindrance  to  his  plans,  pro- 
voking wraUi  and  opposition  wherever  he  went  by  his  high- 
handedness and  cruelty. 

Harold's  governance  of  the  teahn  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  succosfuL  He  put  down  the  Scottish  usurper  Macbeth 
with  the  swords  of  a  Northumbrian  army,  and  restored 
Malcolm  III.  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  (1055-1058).  He 
led  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Wales  to  punish  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  ap  Llewel3m,  and  harried  the  Welsh  so  bitterly  that  they 
put  their  leader  to  death,  and  renewed  their  homage  to  the 
English  crown  (1063).  He  won  enthusiastic  devotion  from  the 
men  of  Wessex  and  the  South,  but  in  Northumbria  and  Mercia 
he  was  less  liked.  His  experiment  in  taking  the  rule  of  these 
earldoms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  descendants,  of  Siward  and 
Leofric  proved  so  unsuccessful  that  he  had  to  resign  himself  to 
undoing  it.  Ultimately  one  of  Leofric's  grandsons,  Edwin,  was 
left  as  earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  other,  Morcar,  became  earl  of 
Northumbria  instead  of  Harold's  unpopuUir  brother  Tostig. 
It  was  on  this  fact  that  the  fortune  of  England  was  to  turn,  for 
in  the  hour  of  crisis  Harold  was  to  be  betrayed  by  the  lords  of  the 
Midlands  and  the  North. 

Somewhere  about  the  end  of  hb  period  of  ascendancy,  perhaps 
in  X064,  Harold  was  sailing  in  the  Channel  when  his  ship  was 
driven  ashore  by  a  tempest  near  the  mouth  of  the  o/f^ 
Somme.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  the  Bastard,  0/<a* 
duke  of  Nonnandy,  King  Edward's  cousin  and  best-  ^**^y^ 
loved  relative.  The  duke  brought  him  to  Rouen,  and  ^•■•"•^ 
kept  him  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity  till  he  had  extorted 
a  strange  pledge  from  him.  William  alleged  that  his  cousin 
had  promisied  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  to  recommend  him  to 
the  witan  as  king  of  England.  He  demanded  that  Harold 
should  swear  to  aid  hin)  in  the  project.  Fearing  for  his  personal 
safety,  the  earl  gave  the  required  oath,  and  sailed  home  a  per- 
jured man,  for  he  had  assuredly  no  intention  of  keeping  the 
promise  that  had  been  extorted  from  him.  Within  two  years 
King  Edward  expired  Qan.  5, 1066)  after  having  recommended 
Harold  as  his  successor  to  the  thcgns  and  bishops  who  stood 
about  his  deathbed.  The  witan  chose  the  earl  as  king  without 
any  show  of  doubt,  though  the  assent  of  the  Mercian  and  North- 
umbrian earls  must  have  been  half-hearted.  Not  a  word  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  child  Edgar,  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Alfred,  nothing  (of  course)  for  the  preposterous  claim 
of  William  of  Normandy.  Harold  accepted  the  crown  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  at  once  prepared  to  defend  it,  for 
he  was  aware  that  the  Norman  wou|d  fight  to  gain  his  purpose. 
He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Edwin  and  Morcar  by  marrying 
their  sister  Ealdgyth,  and  trusted  that  he  had  bought  their 
loyal  support.  When  the  spring  came  round  it  was  known  that 
William  had  begun  to  collect  a  great  fleet  and  army.  Aware 
that  the  resources  of  his  own  duchy  were  inadequate  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  he  sent  all  over  Europe  to  hire  mercenaries, 
promising  every  knight  who  would  join  him  broad  lands  beyond 
the  Channel  in  the  event  of  victory.  He  gathered  beneath  his 
banner  thousands  of  adventurers  not  only  from  France,  Brittany 
and  Flanders,  but  even  from  distant  regions  such  as  Aragon, 
Apulia  and  Germany.  The  native  Normans  were  but  a  third 
part  of  his  host,  and  he  himself  commanded  rather  as  director 
of  a  great  joint-stock  venture  than  as  the  feudal  chief  of  his  own 
duchy.  He  also  obtained  the  blessing  of  Pope  Alexander  II.  for 
his  enterprise,  partly  on  the  plea  that  Harold  was  a  perjurer, 
partly  because  Stigahd,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
acknowledged  the  late  anti-pope  Benedict. 

All  through  the  summer  Harold  held  a  fleet  concentrated 
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under  the  lee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  waiting  to  intercept  William's 
armament,  while  the  fyrd  of  Wessex  was  ready  to  support  him 
if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  making  a  landing.  By  September 
the  provisions  were  spent,  and  the  ships  were  growing  unsea- 
worthy.  Very  reluctantly  the  king  bade  them  go  round  to 
London  to  refit  and  revictual  themselves.  WiUiam  meanwhile 
had  been  unable  to  sail,  because  for  many  weeks  the  wind  had 
been  unfavourable.  '  If  it  had  set  from  the  south  the  fortune  of 
England  would  have  been  settled  by  a  sea-fight.  ■  At  this  moment 
came  a  sudden  and  incalculable  diversion;  Harold's  turbulent 
brother  Tostig,  banished  for  his  crimes  in  1065,  was  seeking 
revenge.  He  had  persuaded  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 
almost  the  last  of  the  great  viking  adventurers,  to  take  him  as 
guide  for  a  raid  on  En^and.  They  ran  into  the  Humber  with 
a  great  fleet,  beat  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  battle,  and 
captured  York.  Abandoning  his  watch  on  the  south  coast  Harold 
of  England  flew  northward  to  meet  the  invaders;  he  surprised 
them  at  Stamford  Bridge,  slew  both  the  Norse  king  and  the 
rebel  earl,  and  almost  exterminated  their  army  (Sept.  35  ?  xo66). 
But  while  he  was  absent  from  the  Channel  the  wind  turned,  auid 
William  of  Normandy  put  to  sea.  The  English  fleet  and  the 
English  army  were  both  absent,  and  the  Normans  came  safely 
to  shore  on  the  28th  of  September.  ■  Harold  had  to  turn  hastily 
southward  to  meet  them.  On  the  xjth  of  October  his  host  was 
arrayed  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  7  miles  from  the  duke's  camp  at 
Hastings.  The  ranks  of  his  thegnhood  and  house-carles  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Stamford  Bridge,  and  their  place  was 
but  indifferently  supplied  by  the  hasty  levies  of  London,  Wessez 
and  the  Home  Counties.  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  should  have 
been  at  his  sid^  with  their  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  were 
still  far  away— t>robably  from  treachery,  slackness  and  jealousy. 
Next  morning  (October  14)  William  marched  out  from  Hastings 
and  attacked  the  En^ish  host,  which  stood  at  bay  in  a  solid 
mass  of  spear  and  axemen  behind  a  slight  breastwork  on  the 
hillside.  After  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  victory  fell 
to  the  duke,  who  skilfully  alternated  the  use  of  archers  and 
cavalry  against  the  unwieldy  English  phalanx^  (See  Hastings: 
Battle  of.)  The  disaster  was  complete,  Harold  himself  was 
slain,  his  two  brothers  had  fallen  with  him,  not  even  the  wreck 
of  an  army  escaped.  There  was  no  one  to  rally  the  English  in 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  The  witan  met  and  hastily 
saluted  the  child  Edgar  iEtheling  as  king.  But  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar  refused  to  fight  for  him,  and  when  William 
appeared  in  front  of  the  gates  of  London  they  were  op^ed 
almost  without  resistance.  He  was  elected  king  in  the  old  English 
fashion  by  the  surviving  magnates,  and  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  X066. . 

U.  The  Norhan  and  Angevin  Monarchy  (1066-1x99) 

When  William  of  Normandy  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by 
Archbishop  Aldred  of  York  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
witan,  it  is  certain  that  few  Englishmen  understood 
Jl^^^^  the  full  importance  of  the  occasion.  It  is  probable 
«iMrar.  that  most  men  recalled  the  election  of  Canute,  and 
supposed  that  the  accession  of  the  one  alien  sovereign 
would  have  no  more  permanent  effect  on  the  realm  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  rule  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  two  short-lived 
sons  had  caused  no  break  in  the  social  or  constitutional  hbtory 
of  England.  Canute  had  become  an  Englishman,  had  accepted 
all  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation,  had  dismissed  his  host  of 
vikings,  and  had  ruled  like  a  native  king  and  for  the  most  part 
with  native  ministers.  Within  twenty  years  of  his  accession  the 
disasters  and  calamities  which  had  preceded  his  triumph  had 
been  forgotten,  and  the  national  life  was  running  quietly  in  its 
old  channels.  But  the  accession  of  William  the  Bastard  meant 
something  very  different.  Canute  had  been  an  impressionable 
lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  he  was  crowned;  he  was  ready 
and  eager  to  learn  and  to  forget.  He  had  found  himself  con- 
fronted  in  England  with  a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced sodal  organization  than  those  which  he  had  known  in 
his  boyhood,  and  he  accepted  them  with  alacrity,  feeling  that 
he  was  thereby  getting  advantage.    With  William  the  Norman 


a]I  was  different:  he  was  a  man  wdl  on  in  middle  age,  too  old 
to  adapt  himself  easily  to  new  surroundings,  even  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  do  so.  He  never  even  learnt  the  language  of  his 
English  subjects,  the  first  step  to  compxdiending  their  needs 
and  their  views.  Moreover,  unlike  his  Danish  predecessor,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  English  from  the  pUne  of  a  higher  dvifixa- 
tion;  the  Normans  regarded  the  conquered  nation  as  barbarous 
and  boorish.  The  difference  in  customs  and  culture  between  the 
dwellers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel  was  suflident  to  make 
this  possiUe;  though  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  adequate  justi- 
fication for  the  Norman  attitude.  Probably  the  bar  oi  language 
was  the  most  prominent  cause  of  estrangement.  In  five  genera- 
tions the  viking  settlers  of  Normandy  had  not  <mly  completdy 
foigotten  their  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  but  had  come  to  kwk 
upon  those  who  spokt  the  kindred  En^ish  idiom  not  oxdy  as 
aliens  but  as  inferiors.  For  three  centuries  French  remained  the 
court  speech,  and  the  mark  of  dvilization  and  gentility. 

Despite  all  this  the  Conquest  would  not  have  had  its  actual 
results  if  William,  like  Canute,  had  been  able  to  dismiss  his 
conquering  army,  and  to  refrain  from  a  general  policy 
of  confiscation.  •  But  he  had  won  his  crown  not  as  a/J 
duke  of  Normandy,  but  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  cosmo- 
politan adventurers,  who  had  to  be  rewarded  with  land 
in  England.  Some  few  recdved  thdr  pay  in  hard  cash,  and 
went  off  to  other  wars;  but  the  large  majority,  Breton  and 
Angevin,  French  and  Fleming,  no  less  than  Norman,  wanted 
land.  William  could  only  provide  it  by  a  wholesale  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  all  the  thegnhood  who  had  followed  the  house 
of  Godwine.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  seize  on  these  lands,  and 
to  distribute  them  among  his  followers.  In  the  regions  <^  the 
South,  which  had  supplied  the  army  that  fell  at  Hastings,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  soil  passed  to  new  masters.  The  dis- 
possessed heirs  of  the  old  owners  had  dther  to  sink  to  the  con- 
dition of  peasants,  or  to  throw  themsdves  upon  the  wodd  and 
seek  new  homes.  The  friction  and  hatred  thus  caused  were  bit  ter 
and  long  enduring.  And  this  same  system  of  confiscation  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  England.  At  first  the  Epglish 
landowners  who  had  not  actually  served  in  Harold's  host  were 
permitted  to  "  buy  back  their  lands,"  by  paying  a  heavy  fine 
to  the  new  king  and  doing  him  homage.  What  would  have 
happened  supposing  that  England  had  made  no  further  stir,  and 
had  not  vexed  William  by  rebellion,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign 
one  district  after  another  took  up  arms  and  endeavoured  to 
cast  out  the  stranger.  As  it  became  gradually  evident  that 
William's  whole  system  of  government  was  to  be  on  new  and 
distasteful  lines,  the  English  of  the  Midlands,  the  North  and  the 
West  all  went  into  rebellion.  The  risings  were  sporadic,  ill- 
organized,  badly  led,  for  each  section  of  the  realm  fought  for  its 
own  hand.  In  some  parts  the  insurrections  were  in  favour  of 
the  sons  of  Harold,  in  others  Edgar  iEtheling  was  acdaimed  as 
king:  and  while  the  unwise  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  fou^t  for 
their  own  hand,  the  An^o-Danes  of  the  East  sent  for  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  proved  of  small  help,  for  he  abode  but 
a  short  space  in  England,  and  went  off  after  sacking  the  great 
abbey  of  Peterborough  and  committing  other  outrages.  The 
rebels  cut  up  several  Norman  garrisons,  and  gave  King  William 
much  trouble  for  some  years,  but  they  could  never  face  him  ia 
battle.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  marsh-fortress  of  Ely,  sur- 
rendered in  X07X,  and  not  long  after  thdr  most  stubborn  duef, 
Hereward  **  the  Wake,"  the  leader  of  the  fenmen,  laid  down  his 
arms  and  became  King  William's  man  (see  Herewakd). 

The  only  result  of  the  long  series  of  insurrections  was  to 
provoke  the  king  to  a  cruelty  which  he  had  not  at  first  shown,  and 
to  give  him  an  excuse  for  confiscating  and  dividing  among  his 
foreign  knights  and  barons  the  immense  majority  ol  the  estates 
of  the  English  thegnhood.  William  could  be  piUless  when  pro- 
voked; to  punish  the  men  of  the  North  for  persistent  rebellion 
and  the  destruction  of  his  garrison  at  York,  he  harried  the  whole 
countryside  from  the  Aire  to  the  Tees  with  such  remorsdcss 
ferodty  that  it  did  not  recover  its  andent  prosperity  for  ccn- 
tunes.    The  population  was  absolutdy  exterminated,,  and  the 
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great  Domesday  tarvey,  made  nearly  twenty  yean  later,  shows 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  as  "waste."  Tliis  act  was  excep- 
tional only  in  its  extent:  the  king  was  as  cruel  on  a  smaller  scale 
elsewhere,  and  not  contented  with  the  liberal  use  of  the  axe  and 
the  rope  was  wont  to  inflict  his  favourite  punishments  of  blinding 
and  mutilation  on  a  most  reckless  scale. 

The  net  result  of  the  king's  revenge  on  the  rebellious  English 
was  that  by  1075  the  old  governing  class  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  that  their  lands,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Tweed,  had  everywhere  been  distributed  to  new  holders.  To  a 
great  extent  the  same  horde  of  continental  adventurers  who 
had  obtained  the  first  batch  of  grants  in  Wessex  and  Kent  were 
also  the  recipients  of  the  later  confiscations,  so  that  their  newly 
acquired  estates  were  scattered  all  over  England.  Many  of  them 
came  to  own  land  in  ten  or  a  dozen  counties  remote  from  each 
other,  a  fact  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining 
the  character  of  English  feudalism.  While  abroad  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  generally  held  their  property  in  compact 
blocks,  in  England  their  power  was  weakened  by  the  dispersion 
of  their  lands.  This  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
even  when  the  king,  as  was  his  custom,  transferred  to  a  Norman 
Ihe  estates  of  an  English  landowner  just  as  they  stood,  those 
estates  were  already  for  the  most  part  not  conterminous.  Even 
before  the  Conquest  the  lands  of  the  magnates  were  to  a  large 
extent  held  in  scattered  units,  not  in  solid  patches.  Only  in 
two  cases  did  William  establish  lordships  of  compact  strength, 
and  these  were  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  the 
turbulent  Welsh  March.  The  "  palatine  "  earls  of  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury  were  not  only  endowed  with  special  powers  and 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  but  were  almost  the  only  tenants-in-chief 
within  their  respective  shires.  These  rare  exceptions  prove  the 
general  rule:  William  probably  foresaw  the  dangers  of  such 
accumulation  of  territory  in  private  hands.  *  He  made  a  com- 
plete end  of  the  old  English  system  by  which  great  earls  ruled 
many  shires:  there  were  to  be  no  Godwines  or  Lcofrics  under  the 
Norman  riile.  This  particular  feudal  danger  was  avoided: 
where  earls  were  created,  and  they  were  but  few,  their  authority 
was  usually  restricted  to  a  single  shire. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  most  important  change  which 
William's  rearrangements  made  in  the  polity  of  England.  It 
riBrfaftw  **  ^  course  untrue  to  say — as  was  so  often  done  by 
early  historians^that  he  "introduced  the  feudal 
system  into  England."  In  some  aspects  feudalism  was  already 
in  the  land  before  he  arrived:  in  others  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  never  introduced  at  all.  He  did  not  introduce 
the  practice  by  which  the  small  man  commended  himself  to  the 
great  man,  and  in  return  for  his  protection  divested  himself  of 
the  full  ownership  of  his  own  land,  and  became  a  customary 
tenant  in  what  later  ages  called  a  '*  manor."  That  system  was 
already  in  full  operation  in  England  before  the  Conquest.  In 
some  districts  the  wholly  free  small  landowner  had  already 
disappeared,  though  in  the  regions  which  had  formed  the  Dane- 
lagh he  was  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers.  Nor  did  William 
introduce  the  system  of  great  earldoms,  passing  from  father  to 
son,  which  gave  over-great  subjects  a  hereditary  grip  on  the 
countryside.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  did 
much  to  check  that  tendency,  which  had  already  developed  in 
England. 

What  he  really  did  do  was  to  reconstruct  society  on  the 
essentially  feudal  theory  that  the  land  was  a  gift  from  the  king, 
held  on  conditions  of  homage  and  military  service.  The  duties 
which  under  the  old  system  were  national  obligations  resting 
on  the  individual  as  a  citizen,  he  made  into  duties  depending 
on  the  relation  between  the  king  as  supreme  landowner  and  the 
subject  as  tenant  of  the  land.  Military  service  and  the  paying 
of  the  feudal  taxes — aids,  reliefs,  &c— are  incidents  of  the 
bargain  between  the  crown  and  the  grantee  to  whom  land  has 
been  given.  That  grantee,  the  tenant-in-chief,  has  the  right  to 
demand  from  his  sub-tenants,  to  whom  he  has  given  out  fractions 
of  his  estate,  the  same  dues  that  the  king  exacts  from  himself. 
As  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  England  had  fallen  into  the 
king's  hands  between  1066  and  1074,  and  had  been  actually 


regranted  to  new  ownen-^oteagnen  to  whom  the  feudal  system 
was  the  only  conceivable  organization  of  political  existence — the 
change  was  not  only  easy  but  natural.  The  few  surviving  Engb'sh 
landholders  had  to  fall  into  line  with  the  newcomers.  England, 
in  short,  was  reorganized  into  a  state  of  the  continental  type, 
but  one  differing  from  France  or  Germany  in  that  the  crown 
had  not  lost  so  many  of  its  regalities  as  abroad,  and  that  even 
the  greater  earb  had  less  power  than  the  ordinary  continental 
tenant-in-chief. 

The  English  people  became  aware  of  this  transformation  in 
the  "  theory  of  the  state"  mainly  through  the  fact  that  the  new 
tenants-in-chief,  bringing  with  them  the  ideas  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  failed  to  comprehend  the  rather  complicated 
status  of  the  rural  population  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  To  the 
French  or  Norman  knight  all  peasants  on  his  manor  seemed  to 
be  villeins,  and  he  failed  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
freemen  who  had  personally  commended  themselves  to  his 
English  predecessor  but  still  owned  their  land,  and  the  mass  of 
ordinary  servile  tenants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Conquest  was  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  lost  the  comparative  independence  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  were  in  many  cases  depressed  to  the 
level  of  their  inferiors.  The  number  of  freemen  began  to  decrease, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  landowner,  and  continued  to 
dwindle  for  many  years:  even  in  districts  where  Domesday  Book 
shows  them  surviving  in  considerable  numbers,  it  is  clear  that 
a  generation  or  two  later  they  had  largely  disappeared,  and 
became  merged  in  the  villein  class. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  England  was  turned  into  a  feudal 
state  by  the  results  of  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  social  organization  of  the  realm  were  swept  '^^' 
away.  The  old  Saxon  customs  were  not  forgotten,  though 
they  might  in  many  cases  be  twisted  to  fit  new  surroundings. 
Indeed  William  and  his  successors  not  infrequently  caused  them 
to  be  collected  and  put  on  record.  The  famous  Domesday  Book 
(g.v.)  of  1086  is  in  its  essential  nature  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  England  at  the  moment  of  the  Conquest,  compiled  in  order 
that  the  king  may  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rights  that  he 
possesses  as  the  heir  of  King  Edward.  Being  primarily  intended 
to  facilitate  the  levy  of  taxation,  it  dwells  more  on  the  details  of 
the  actual  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  in  1066  and  1086, 
and  less  on  the  laws  and  customs  that  governed  the  distribution 
of  that  wealth,  than  could  have  been  wished.  But  it  is  never- 
theless a  monument  of  the  permanence  of  the  old  English  insti- 
tutions,  even  after  the  ownership  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil  has  been 
changed.  The  king  inquires  into  the  state  of  things  in  1066 
because  it  is  on  that  state  of  things  that  his  rights  of  taxation 
depend.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  rearranged  the  whole  realm 
on  a  new  basis,  or  to  be  levying  his  revenue  on  a  new  assessment 
made  at  his  own  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  taxation 
alone  that  William's  organization  of  the  realm  stands  on  the  old 
English  customs.  In  the  military  sphere,  though  his  normal  army 
is  the  feudal  force  composed  of  the  tenants-in-chief  and  the 
knights  whom  they  have  enfeoffed,  he  retains  the  power  to  call 
out  the  fyrd,  the  old  national  IcUe  en  masse,  without  regard  to 
whether  its  members  are  freemen  or  villeins  of  some  lord.  And 
in  judicial  matters  the  higher  rights  of  royal  justice  remain 
intact,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  special  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  one  or  two  palatine  carls.  The  villein  must  sue  in 
his  lord's  manorial  courts,  but  he  is  also  subject  to  the  royal 
courts  of  hundred  and  shire.  The  machinery  of  the  local  courts 
survives  for  the  most  part  intact. 

William's  dealings  with  the  Church  of  England  were  no  less 
important  than  his  dealings  with  social  organization.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  set  himself  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  of  the  upper  hierarchy,  in  order  to  replace 
them  by  Normans.  In  1070  Archbishop  Stigand  was 
deposed  as  having  been  uncanonically  chosen,  and  six 
or  seven  other  bishops  after  him.  All  the  vacancies,  as  well  as 
those  which  kept  occurring  during  the  next  few  years,  were 
immediately  filled  up  with  foreigners.    By  the  time  that  William 
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had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne  there  were  only  three  English 
bishops  left.  At  his  death  there  was  only  one— the  saintly 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester.  The  same  process  was  carried  out  with 
regard  to  abbacies,  and  indeed  with  all  important  places  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  By  xo8o  the  English  Church  was 
officered  entirely  by  aliens.  Just  as  with  the  lay  landholders, 
the  change  of  personnel  made  a  vast  difference,  not  so  much  In 
the  legal  position  of  the  new-comers  as  in  the  way  in  which  they 
regarded  their  office.  The  outlook  of  a  Norman  bishop  was  as 
unlike  that  of  his  English  predecessor  as  that  of  a  Norman  baron. 
The  English  Church  had  got  out  of  touch  with  the  ideals  and  the 
spiritual  movements  of  the  other  Western  churches.  In  especial 
the  great  monastic  revival  which  had  started  from  the  abbey 
of  Cluny  and  spread  all  over  France,  Italy  and  Germany  had 
hardly  touched  this  island.  The  continental  churchmen  of  the 
nth  century  were  brimming  over  with  ascetic  seal  and  militant 
energy,  while  the  majority  of  the  English  hierarchy  were  slack 
and  easy-going.  The  typical  faults  of  the  dark  ages,  pluralism, 
simony,  lax  olMervation  of  the  clerical  rules,  contented  ignorance, 
worldliness  in  every  aspect,  were  all  too  prevalent  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  William's  nominees 
were  better  men  than  those  who  preceded  them;  his  great  arch- 
bishop, Lanf  ranc,  though  a  busy  statesman,  was  also  an  energetic 
reformer  and  a  man  of  holy  life.  Osmund,  Remigius  and  others 
of  the  first  post-Conquest  bishops  have  left  a  good  name  behind 
them.  The  condition  of  the  church  alike  in  the  matter  of 
spiritual  zeal,  of  hard  work  and  of  learning  was  much  improved. 
But  there  was  a  danger  behind  this  revival;  for  the  reformers 
of  the  nth  century,  in  their  zeal  for  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  were  not  content  with  raising  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standards  prevailing  in  Christendom,  but  sought 
to  bring  the  whole  scheme  of  life  under  the  church,  by  asserting 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power, 
wherever  the  two  came  in  contact  or  overlapped.  The  result, 
since  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  systems  had  become  closely 
interwoven,  and  the  frontier  between  the  religious  and  secular 
spheres  must  ever  be  vague  and  undefined,  was  the  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powen  which,  for  two 
centuries  to  come,  was  to  tear  Europe  into  warring  factions 
(see  the  articles  Church  History;  Papacy;  Investiture). 
The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  supreme  influence  of  the  greatest  exponent  dl  the  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand,  who  in 
1073  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Gregory  Vll.  (f.v.).  William, 
despite  all  his  personal  faults,  was  a  sincerely  pious  man,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  these  new 
developments  of  the  religious  reformation  which  he  had  done 
his  best  to  forward.  Hence  we  find  a  divided  purpose  in  the 
policy  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to  churdh  affairs.  He 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  papacy:  he 
welcomed  legates  and  frequently  consulted  the  pope  on  purely 
spiritual  matters.  He  even  took  the  hazardous  step  of  separating 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  lay  courts,  giving  the  church  leave  to 
establish  separate  tribunals  of  her  own,  a  right  which  she  had 
never  possessed  in  Saxon  England.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction 
bf  the  bishop  had  hitherto  been  exercised  in  the  ordinary  national 
icourts,  with  Uy  assessors  frequently  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
iceedings,  and  mixing  their  dooms  with  the  clergy's  canom'cal 
(decisions.  William  in  1076  granted  the  church  a  completely 
independent  set  of  courts,  a  step  which  his  successors  were  to 
regret  for  many  a  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  papal  interference  in  domestic  matters,  and  of  the  danger  of 
conflict  between  the  crown  and  the  recently-strengthened 
clerical  order.  To  guard  against  them  he  laid  down  three  general 
rules:  (i)  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  pope  in  England 
till  he  had  himself  taken  cogm'zance  of  the  papal  election,  and 
that  no  papal  letters  should  be  brought  into  the  realm  without 
his  leave;  (a)  that  no  decisions  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
synods  should  be  held  valid  till  he  had  examined  and  sanctioned 
them;  (3)  that  none  of  his  barons  or  ministers  should  be  ex- 
communicated unless  he  approved  of  such  punishment  being 


inflicted  on  them.  These  rules  seem  to  argue  •  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  papacy  on  the  power 
of  the  state.  The  question  of  ecclesiastic  patronage,  which  was 
to  be  the  source  of  the  first  great  quarrel  between  Uie  crown  and 
the  church  in  the  next  generiuion,  is  not  toucfapd  upon.  WiUxam 
retained  in  his  own  hands  the  choice  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII.  seem  to  have  made  no  objection 
to  his  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the  claim  that  free  election  was  the  only 
canonical  way  of  filling  vacancies.  The  Conqueror  was  allowed 
for  his  lifetime  to  do  as  he  pleased,  since  he  was  recognized  as  a 
true  friend  of  the  church.  But  the  question  was  only  deferred 
and  not  settled. 

The  political  history  of  WHliam's  later  years  !s  unimportant; 
his  main  energy  was  absorbed  in  the  task  of  holding  down  and 
organizing  his  new  kingdom.  His  rather  precarious 
conquest  of  the  county  of  Maine,  his  long  quarrels 
with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  suborned  against  him  his 
undutiful  and  rebellious  eldest  son  Robert,  his  negotia- 
tion with  Flandeis  and  Germany,  deserve  no  more  than  a 
mentioxL  It  Is  more  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  reasserted 
on  at  least  one  occasion  (when  King  Malcolm  Canmore  did  him 
homage)  the  old  suzerainty  of  the  English  kings  over  Scotland. 
He  also  began  that  encroachment  on  the  borders  of  Wales  which 
was  to  continue  with  small  interruptions  for  the  next  two 
centuries.  The  advance  was  begun  by  his  great  vanals,  the  earls 
of  Chester,  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  all  of  whom  occupied 
new  districts  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Powys  and 
Gwynedd.  William  himself  led  an  expedition  as  for  as  St. 
Davids  in  io8x ,  and  founded  Cardiff  Castle  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  his  realm  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  second  portion  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign  was  a  rebellion  which,  though  it  made  no 
head  and  was  easily  suppressed,  marks  the  commencement  ol 
that  feudal  danger  which  was  to  be  the  constant  trouble  of  the 
English  kings  for  the  next  three  generations.  Two  of  the  greatest 
of  his  foreign  magnates,  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph,  eail 
of  Norfolk,  rose  against  him  in  1075,  with  no  better  cause  than 
personal  grievances  and  ambitions.  He  put  them  down  with 
ease;  the  one  was  imprisoned  for  life,  the  other  driven  into  exile, 
while  Waltheof,  the  last  of  the  English  earls,  who  had  dabbled 
in  a  hesitating  way  in  this  plot,  was  executed.  There  was  never 
any  serious  danger,  but  the  fact  that  under  the  new  r^^e 
baronial  rebellion  was  possible,  despite  of  all  William's  advan- 
tages over  other  feudal  kings,  and  despite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rebeh  were  hardly  yet  settled  firmly  into  their  new  estates,  had 
a  sinister  import  for  the  future  of  England.  With  the  new 
monarchy  there  had  come  info  England  the  anarchic  spirit  of 
continental  feudalism.  If  such  a  man  as  the  Conqueror  did  not 
overawe  it,  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors? William  had  introduced  into  his  new  realm  alike  the 
barons,  with  their  personal  ambition,  and  the  derics  of  the  school 
of  Hildebrand,  with  their  intense  jealousy  for  the  rif^ts  of  the 
church.  The  tale  of  the  dealings  of  his  descendants  with  these 
two  classes  of  opponents  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  English 
history  for  a  fuU  century. 

William  died  at  Rouen  on  the  7th  of  September  1087;  on  his 
death-bed  he  expressed  his  wish  that  Normandy  should  pass  to 
his  elder  son,  Robert,  in  spite  of  all  his  rebellions, 
but  gave  his  second  son  William  (known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Rufus)  the  crown  of  England,  and  sent  him 
thither  with  commendatory  letters  to  archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
his  other  ministers.  There  was  at  first  no  sign  of  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  William  Rufus  was  crowned 
within  three  weeks  of  his  father's  decease.  But  the  results  of  the 
Conquest  had  made  it  hard  to  tear  England  and  Normandy 
apart  Almost  every  baron  in  the  duchy  was  now  the  possessor 
of  a  smaller  or  a  greater  grant  of  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
possibility  of  serving  two  masters  was  as  small  in  1087  as  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history.  By  dividing  his  two  states 
between  his  sons  the  Conqueror  undid  his  own  work,  and  left 
to  his  subjects  the  certainty  of  civil  war.  For  the  brothers 
Robert  and  William  were,  and  always  had  been,  enemies,  and 
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every  intriguing  baron  had  before  him  the  tempting  prospect 
of  aggrandizing  himself,  by  making  his  allegiance  to  one  of  the 
brothers  serve  as  an  excuse  for  betraying  the  other.  Robert  was 
thriftless,  volatile  and  easy-going,  a  good  knight  but  a  most  in- 
competent sovereign.  These  very  facts  commended  him  to  the 
more  turbulent  section  of  the  baronage;  if  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  the  Conqueror's  heritage  they  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  freedom  from  all  governance.  William's 
private  character  was  detestable:  he  was  cruel,  lascivious, 
greedy  of  gain,  a  habitual  breaker  of  oaths  and  promises,  ungrate- 
ful and  irreligious.  But  he  was  cunning,  strong-handed  and 
energetic;  clearly  the  "Red  King"  would  be  an  undesirable 
master  to  thow  who  loved  feudal  anarchy.  Hence  every  tur- 
bulent baron  in  England  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert 
was  the  sovereign  whom  his  heart  desired. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  William  11.  was  taken  up 
with  his  fight  against  the  feudal  danger.  Before  he  had  been  six 
months  on  the  throne  he  was  attacked  by  a  league  comprising 
more  than  half  the  baronage,  and  headed  by  his  uncles,  bishop 
Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Robert  of  Mortain.  'Hiey  used  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  had  secured  his  promise  to  cross 
the  Channel  for  their  assistance.  A  less  capable  and  unscrupu- 
lous king  than  Rufus  might  have  been  swept  away,  for  the  rising 
burst  out  simultaneously  in  nearly  every  comer  of  the  realm. 
But  he  made  head  against  it  with  Ihe  aid  of  mercenary  bands, 
the  k>yal  minority  of  the  barons,  and  the  shire-leviesof  his  English 
subjects.  When  he  summoned  out  the  fyrd  they  came  in  great 
force  to  his  aid,  not  so  much  because  they  trusted  in  the  promises 
of  good  governance  and  reduced  taxation  which  he  made,  but 
because  they  saw  that  a  horde  of  greedy  barons  would  be  worse 
to  serve  than  a  single  king,  however  hard  and  selfish  he  might 
be.  With  their  assistance  William  fought  down  the  rebels, 
expelled  his  uncle  Odo  and  several  other  leaders  from  the  realm, 
confiscated  a  certain  amount  of  estates,  and  then  pardoned  the 
remainder  of  the  rebels.  Such  mercy,  as  he  was  to  discover, 
was  misplaced.  In  1095  the  same  body  of  barons  made  a  second 
and  a  more  formidable  rising,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Eu  Mid  Northumberiand.  It  was  put  down  with  the  same 
decisive  energy  that  William  had  shown  in  108S,  and  this  time 
be  was  merciless;  he  blinded  and  mutilated  William  of  Eu, 
shut  up  Mowbray  of  Northumberland  for  life  in  a  monastery, 
and  hanged  many  men  of  lesser  rank.  Of  the  other  rebels  some 
were  deprived  of  their  English  estates  altogether,  others  restored 
to  part  of  them  after  paying  crushing  fines.  This  second  feudal 
rebeliion  was  only  a  distraction  to  William  from  his  war  with  his 
brother  Robert,  which  continued  intermittently  all  through  the 
eariier  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  raging  from  xo88  to  xoqi,  and 
again  from  1093  to  X096,  when  Robert  tired  of  the  losing  game, 
pawned  his  duchy  to  his  brother  and  went  o£f  on  the  First 
Crusade.  Down  to  this  moment  William's  position  had  been 
somewhat  precarious;  with  the  Norman  war  generally  on  hand, 
feudal  rebdlion  always  imminent,  and  Scottish  invasions  occa- 
sionally to  be  repelled,  he  had  no  easy  life.  But  he  fought 
through  his  troubles,  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Scots 
(1092),  in  dealing  with  his  domestic  enemies  used  cunning  where 
force  failed,  and  generally  got  his  will  in  the  end.  His  rule  was 
expensive,  and  he  made  himself  hated  by  every  class  of  his  sub- 
jects, baronage,  clergy  and  people  alike,  by  his  ingenious  and 
oppressive  taxation.  His  chosen  instrummt,  a  clerical  lawyer 
named  Ranulf  Flambard  (9.*.),  whom  he  presently  made  bishop 
oi  Durham,  was  shameless  in  his  methods  of  twisting  feudal 
or  natbnal  law  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer.  William  sup- 
ported him  in  every  device,  however  unjust,  with  a  cynical  frank- 
ness which  was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character;  for  he 
loved  to  d^lay  openly  all  the  vices  and  meannesses  which  most 
men  take  care  to  disguise.  In  dealing  with  the  baronage  Ranulf 
and  h»  master  extorted  excessive  and  arbitrary  "reliefs"  when- 
ever land  passed  in  succession  to  heirs.  When  the  church  was 
a  landholder  their  conduct  was  even  more  unwarrantable;  every 
clerk  installed  in  a  new  preferment  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
sum  down — which  in  that  age  was  considered  a  clear  case  of 
simony  by  all  conscientious  men.    But  in  addition  the  king  kept 


all  wealthy  posts,  such  as  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  vacant  for 
years  at  a  time  and  appropriated  the  revenue  meanwhile. 

This  policy,  when  pursued  with  regard  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  brought  on  Rufus  the  most  troublesome  of  his 
quarrels.  Vfhen  the  wise  primate  Lanfranc,  his 
father's  friend,  died  in  X089,  he  made  no  appointment 
till  X093,  extracting  meanwtdle  great  plunder  from  the  see.  In  » 
moment  of  sickness,  when  his  conscience  was  for  a  space  troub- 
ling him  or  his  will  was  weak,  he  nominated  the  saintly  Anselm 
(9.V.)  to  the  archbishopric  When  enthroned  the  new  primate 
refused  to  make  the  enormous  gift  which  the  king  expected  from 
every  recipient  of  preferment.  Soon  after  he  b^an  to  press  for 
leave  to  hold  a  national  synod,  and  when  it  was  denied  him,  spoke 
out  boldly  on  the  personal  vices  as  well  as  the  immoral  policy 
of  the  king.  From  this  time  William  and  Anselm  became  open 
enemies.  They  fought  fint  upon  the  question  of  acknowledging 
Urban  II.  as  pope^or  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  intipope  in  existence,  refused  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  certain  and  legitimate  head  of  the  Western  churc-h 
at  the  monvcnt.  Then,  after  William  had  reluctantly  yielded 
on  thu  point,  the  far  more  important  question  of  lay  investitures 
cropped  up.  The  council  of  Clermont  (Nov.  1095)  had  just 
issueid  its  famous  decree  to  the  effect*that  bishops  must  be  chosen 
by  free  election,  and  not  invested  with  their  spiritual  insignia 
or  enfeoffed  with  their  estates  by  the  hands  of  a  secular  prince. 
Anselm  felt  himself  obliged  to  accept  this  decision,  and  refused 
to  accept  his  own  pallium  from  William  when  Urban  sent  it 
across  the  sea  by  the  hands  of  a  l^ate.  The  king  replied  by 
harrying  him  on  charges  of  having  fs^ed  in  his  feudal  obligation 
to  provide  well-equipped  knights  for  a  Welsh  expedition,  and 
imposed  ruinous  fines  on  him.  It  was  even  said  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  he  fled  to  Rome  in  X097,  not  to  return  till  his 
adversary  was  dead.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
of  the  king  as  to  the  relations  between  church  and  state;  he  was 
indeed  only  carrying  on  in  a  harsh  form  his  father's  old  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  evil-liver,  while  Anselm 
was  a  saint,  so  much  influenced  public  opinion  that  William  was 
universally  regarded  as  in  the  wrong,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
laity  no  less  than  the  deigy  was  with  the  archbishop.  For  the 
remaining  three  years  of  his  life  the  Red  King  was  considered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  reprobation  and  at  open  strife  with  righteousness. 

Yet  so  far  as  secular  affairs  went  William  seemed  prosperous 
enough.  Since  his  brother  had  pawned  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
to  him,  so  that  he  reigned  at  Rouen  no  less  than  at  London, 
the  danger  of  rebellion  was  almost  removed.  His  foreign  policy 
was  successful:  he  installed  a  nominee  of  his  own,  Edgar,  the 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (1097);  ^ 
reconquered  Maine,  which  his  brother  Robert  had  lost;  he  made 
successful  war  upon  King  Philip  of  France.  •  His  barons  subdued 
much  of  South  Wales,  though  his  own  expeditions  into  North 
Wales,  which  he  had  designed  to  conquer  and  annex,  had  a  1^ 
fortunate  ending.  He  dreamed,  we  are  told,  of  attacking  Ireland, 
even  of  crowm'ng  himself  king  at  Paris.  But  on  the  and  of  August 
xioo  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins.  While 
hunting  with  some  of  his  godless  companions  in  the  New  Forest, 
he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  unskilfully  shot  by  one  of  the  party. 
The  knight  Walter  Tyrrdl,  who  was  persistently  accused  of 
being  the  author  of  his  master's  death,  as  persistently  denied 
his  responsibility  for  it;  and  whether  the  arrow  was  Us  or  no, 
it  was  not  alleged  that  malice  guided  it.  William's  favourites 
had  aU  to  lose  by  his  death. 

The  king's  death  was  unexpected:  he  was  only  in  his  fortieth 
year,  and  men's  minds  had  not  even  begun  to  poiuler  over  the 
question  of  who  would  succeed  him.  The  crown  of  ^  ,,,....„, 
England  was  left  vacant  for  the  boldest  kinsman  to^7j{^y^^ 
snatch  at,  if  he  dared.  William  had  two  surviving 
brothers,  beside  several  nephews.  Robert's  claim  seemed 
the  more  likely  to  succeed,  for  not  only  was  he  the  elder, 
but  England  was  full  of  barons  who  desired  his  accession,  and 
had  already  taken  up  arms  for  him  in  X087  or  1095.  But  he  wa& 
far  away— being  at  the  moment  on  his  return  journey  from 
Jerusalem — while  on  the  spot  was  his  brother  Henry,  an  ambitious 
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prince,  whose  previoas  efforts  to  secure  himself  a  territorial 
endowment  had  failed  more  from  ill-luck  than  from  want  of 
enterprise  or  ability.  Seeing  bisopportunity,  Henry  left  his 
brother's  body  unburied,  rode  straight  ofif  to  Winchester  with  a 
handful  of  companions,  and  seized  the  royal  treasure.  This  and 
his  ready  tongue  were  the  main  arguments  by  which  he  convinced 
the  few  magnates  present,  and  persuaded  them  to  back  him, 
despite  the  protests  of  some  supporters  of  Robert.  There  was 
hardly  the  semblance  of  an  election,  and  the  eari  of  Warwick 
and  the  chancellor  Willisun  Gi£Fard  were  almost  the  only  persons 
of  importance  on  the  spot.  But  Henry,  once  hailed  as  king, 
rode  hard  for  London  and  persuaded  bishop  Maurice  to  crown 
him  without  delay  at  Westminster,  since  the  primate  Anselm 
was  absent  beyond  seas.  He  certainly  lost  no  time:  Rufus  was 
shot  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  August— his  successor  was  crowned 
on  Sunday  the  5th  of  August  I  The  realm  heard  almost  by  the 
same  messengers  that  it  had  lost  one  king  and  that  it  had  gained 
another. 

Henry  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  and  charter  promising 
the  redress  of  all  the  grievances  with  which  his  brother  had 
afflicted  his  feudal  tenants,  the  clergy  and  the  whole  nation. 
He  would  keep  the  ancient  laws  of  King  Edward,  as  amended 
by  his  father  the  Conqueror,  and  give  all  men  good  justice. 
These  promises  he  observed  more  faithfully  than  Norman  kings 
were  wont  to  do;  if  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  in  every  detail, 
be  yet  kept  England  free  from  anarchy,  abandoned  the  arbitrary 
and  unjust  taxation  of  his  brother,  and  set  up  a  government  that 
worked  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  the  fits  and  starts  of  tyrannical 
caprice.  He  was  a  man  of  a  cold  apd  jiard  disposition,  but  full 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  conscious  that  his  precarious  claim 
to  the  crown  must  be  secured  by  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects.  Almost  the  first  and  quite  the  wisest  of  his  inspirations 
was  to  wed  a  princess  of  the  old  Engb'sh  line— Edith,*  the  niece 
of  Edgar  ^theling,  the  child  of  bis  sister  Margaret  of  ScotUnd 
and  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  match,  though  his  Norman  barons 
sneered  at  it,  gave  him  the  hearts  of  all  his  English  subjects, 
who  supported  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  not  merely  (as  had 
been  the  case  with  Rufus)  because  they  saw  that  a  strong  king 
would  oppress  them  less  than  a  factious  and  turbulent  baronage. 
Henry  won  much  applause  at  the  same  time  by  filling  up  all 
the  bishoprics  and  abbades  which  his  brother  had  kept  so  long 
vacant,  by  inviting  the  exiled  Anselm  to  return  to  England,  and 
by  imprisoning  William's  odious  minister  Ranulf  Flambard. 
He  had  just  time  to  create  a  favourable  impression- by  his  first 
proceedings,  when  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  returned  from 
Palestine  and  resumed  possession  of  Normandy,  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth to  claim  the  crown  and  to  rouse  his  partisans  among  the 
English  baronage.  Henry  bought  him  off,  before  the  would-be 
rebels  had  time  to  join  him,  by  promising  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  3000  marks  and  surrendering  to  him  all  his  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy (xxoi).  His  policy  seemed  tame  and  cautious,  but  was 
entirely  justifiable,  for  within  a  few  months  of  Robert's  departure 
the  inevitable  feudal  rebellion  broke  out.  If  the  duke  and  his 
army  had  been  on  the  spot  to  support  it,  things  might  have  gone 
hardly  with  the  king.  The  rising  was  led  by  Robert  of  Belesme, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  petty  tjrrant  of  the  most  ruffianly  type,  the 
terror  of  the  We^h  marches.  He  was  backed  by  his  kinsmen 
and  many  other  barons,  but  proved  unable  to  stand  before  the 
king,  who  was  loyally  slipported  by  the  English  shire  levies. 
After  taking  the  strong  castles  of  Anmdel,  TIckhill,  Bridgnorth 
and  Shrewsbury,  Henry  forced  the  rebeb  to  submiL  He  con- 
fiscated their  estates  and  drove  them  out  of  the  realm;  they  fled 
for  the  most  part  to  Normandy,  to  spur  on  duke  Robert  to  make 
another  bid  for  the  English  crown.  From  the  broad  lands  which 
they  forfeited  Henry  made  haste  to  reward  his  own  servants, 
new  men  who  owed  all  to  him  and  served  him  faithfully.  From 
them  he  chose  the  sheriffs,  castellans  and  coundUors  through 
whom  he  administered  the  realm  during  the  rest  of  his  long  reign. 

*  As  the  name  Edith  (Eadgyth)  sounded  uncouth  to  Norman  ears, 
she  assumed  the  continental  name  Maheut  or  Mahdt  (Eng.  Mahald, 
bter  Mold  an^  Maud),  in  Utin  Matildia  or  Matilda.  Sir  J.  H. 
Ramsay.  PoundatioHs  0  Bn^nd,  iL  a^    (Ed.) 


This  minor  official  nobility  was  the  strength  of  the  crown,  and 
was  sharply  divided  in  spirit  and  ambition  from  the  older  feudal 
aristocracy  which  descended  from  the  original  adventurers  who 
had  followed  William  the  Conqueror.  Yet  the  latter  still  re- 
mained strong  enough  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  crown  when> 
«ver  it  should  fall  to  a  king  less  wary  and  resolute  than  Henry 
himself. 

Henry  was  by  nature  more  of  an  administrator  and  organizer 
than  of  a  fighting  man.  He  was  a  competent  soldier,  but  his 
wish  was  rather  to  be  a  strong  king  at  home  than  a  great  con- 
queror abroad.  Nevertheless  he  was  driven  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  attack  Normandy,  for  as  long  as  his  brother  reigned 
there,  and  as  long  as  many  English  barons  retained  great  holdings 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  and  were  subjects  of  the  duke  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  intrigues  and  plots  never  ceased.  The 
Norman  war  ended  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (Sept.  38, 1 106), 
where  Duke  Robert  was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother  shut  him 
up  in  honourable  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  other- 
wise he  was  not  ill-treated.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Henry  was 
ruler  of  all  the  old  dominions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  none  of  his 
subjects  could  doak  disloyalty  by  the  pretence  of  owing  a 
diWded  allegiance  to  two  masters.  With  this  he  was  content, 
and  made  no  great  effort  to  extend  his  dominions  farther;  his 
desirewastorcignas  a  true  king  in  EnglandandNormandy,nthcr 
than  to  build  up  a  loosdy  compacted  empire  around  them. 

Throughout  the  time  of  Henry's  Norman  war,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  tiresome  controversy  with  the  primate  on  the  question  of  lay 
Investitures,  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  which  utmrfm 
had  begun  in  his  brother's  reign.  Every  English  king  gnmnmn 
for  five  generations  had  to  face  the  danger  from  the  *^f*» 
church,  no  less  than  the  danger  from  the  barons.  **""*• 
Ansdm  had  come  back  from  Rome  confirmed  in  the  theories 
for  which  he  had  contended  with  Rufus — nay,  taught  to 
extend  them  to  a  further  extreme.  He  now  maintained  not 
only  that  it  was  a  sin  that  kings  should  Invest  prelates  with  th^ 
spiritual  insignia,  the  pallium,  the  staff,  the  ring,  but  claimed 
that  no  derk  ought  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  lands  of  his 
benefice,  though  he  himself  seven  yeais  before  bad  not  scrupled 
to  make  his  oath  to  his  earlier  master.  He  now  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  monarch,  though  he  had  recalled  him  and 
had  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  his  see.  He  also  refused 
to  consecrate  Heniy's  nominees  to  certain  bishoprics  and  abbades 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  chosen  by  free  dection 
by  their  chapters  or  their  monks.  The  king  was  loath  to  take 
up  the  quarrd,  for  he  highly  respeaed  the  archbishop;  yet  he 
was  still  more  loath  to  surrender  the  andent  claims  and  privileges 
of  the  crown.  Anselm  was  equally  reluctant  to  force  nmtters 
to  an  open  breach,  yet  would  not  shift  from  his  position.  There 
followed  an  interminable  series  of  arguments,  interrupted  by 
truces,  till  at  last  Ansdm,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  went  to  Rome 
to  see  if  the  pope  could  arrange  some  modus  wwmf ».  Paschal  IL 
for  some  time  refused  to  withdraw  from  his  fixed  theory  of  the 
relation  of  church  and  state,  and  Anselm,  in  despair,  preferred 
to  remain  abroad  rather  than  to  press  matters  to  the  rupture  that 
seemed  the  only  logical  issue  of  the  controversy.  But  in  -1x07 
the  pope  consented  to  a  compromise,  which  satisfied  the  king,  and 
yet  was  acceptable  to  the  church.  Bishops  and  abbots  were  for 
the  future  to  be  canonically  dected  by  the  dergy,  and  were  no 
longer  to  receive  the  ring  and  staff  from  lay  hands.  But  they 
were  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  thdr  lands,  and  since  they  thus 
acknowledged  him  as  thdr  temporal  lord*Henxy  was!  content. 
Moreover,  he  retained  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  his  power  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  offices;  chapters  and  monasteries  seldom 
dared  to  resist  the  pressure  which  the  soverdgn  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  candidate  whom  he  had  selected. 
The  arrangement  was  satisfactory,  and  swved  as  the  modd  for 
the  similar  compromise  arrived  at  between  Pope  Calixtos  IL. 
and  the  emperor  Henxy  V.  fifteen  years  later. 

From  1 107  onward  Henry  was  freed  from  both  the  dangers 
which  had  threatened  him  in  his  earlier-years,  and  was  free  to 
develop  his  policy  as  he  pleased.  He  had  yet  twenty-e^t 
years  to  reign,  for  he  survived  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  an  age 
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imponlldjed  by  any  of  his  predcccMora.  and  by  all  hii  successors 
tiU  Edward  I. 

It  is  to  Henry,  aided  by  his  great  justiciar,  Roger,  bishop  of 
Saisbury,  that  England  owed  the  institution  of  the  machinery 
of  gQvemment  by  which  it  was  to  be  ruled  during  the 
earlier  middle  ages.  This  may  be  described  as  a  primi- 
f,  tive  kind  of  bureauaacy,  which  gradually  developed 
into  a  much  more  complicated  system  of  courts 
and  offices.  Around  the  sovereign  was  his  Curia  Regis  or  body 
of  councillors,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  the  justiciar, 
the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer,  though  the  feudal  officers,  the 
constable  and  marshal,  were  also  to  be  found  there.  The  bulk 
of  the  council,  however,  was  composed  of  knights  and  clerks 
selected  by  the  king  for  their  administrative  or  financial  ability. 
The  Curia,  besides  advising  the  king  on  ordinary  matteis  of  state, 
had  two  spedal  functions.  It  sat,  or  certain  members  of  it  sat, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  the  justiciar,  as  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  of  the  realm.  In  this  capacity  it  tried  the  suits 
of  tenants-in-chief ,  and  all  appeab  from  the  local  courts.  But 
Hcmy,  not  contented  with  th^  adopted  the  custom  of  sending 
forth  certain  members  of  the  Curia  throughout  the  realm  at 
intervals,  to  sit  in  the  shire  court,  ak>ng  with  or  in  place  of  the 
sheriff,  and  to  hear  and  judge  all  the  cases  of  which  the  court 
had  a)gnizance.  From  Uiese  itinerant  commissioners  (justices 
in  eyre)  descend  the  modem  justices  of  assize.  The  sheriff,  the 
ofi^nal  president  of  the  shire  court,  was  gradually  extruded  by 
them  from  all  important  business. . 

But  there  were  other  developments  of  the  Curia.  The  justiciar, 
chancellor  and  treasurer  sat  with  certain  other  members  of  the 
council  as  the  court  of  exchequer,  not  only  to  receive  and  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  to  give  legal  decisions 
on  all  questions  connected  with  finance.  Twice  in  every  year 
the  sheriffs  and  other  royal  officials  came  up  to  the  exchequer 
court,  which  originally  sat  at  Winchester,  with  their  bags  of 
naoney  and  their  sheaves  ci  accounts.  Their  figures  were  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  the  hiw  was  Laid  down  on  all 
points  in  which  the  interests  of  the  sheriff  and  the  king,  or  the 
sheriff  and  the  taxpayer,  came  into  conflict.  In  this  way  the 
exchequer  grew  into  a  law  court  of  primary  importance,  instead 
of  remaining  merely  a  court  of  receipt.  Though  its  members 
were  originally  the  same  men  who  sat  in  the  Curia  Regis,  the 
character  of  the  question  to  be  tried  settled  the  capacity  in  which 
they  should  sit,  and  two  separate  courts  were  evolved.  (See 
ExcHEQTmu) 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  ex- 
chequer, the  sheriff  still  remained  the  king's  factotum  in  local 
affairs.  He  led  the  shire-levies,  collected  the  royal  revenues 
both  feudal  and  non-feudal,  and  presided  in  the  shire-court  as 
judge,  till  in  the  course  of  years  his  functions  in  that  sphere  were 
gradually  taken  over  by  the  itinerant  justices.  On  his  fidelity 
the  king  had  to  rely  both  for  military  aid  in  times  of  baronial 
revolt  and  for  the  collection  of  the  money  which  formed  the 
ainews  of  war.  Hence  the  position  was  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Henry's  new  nobility,  the  men  of  ability  whom  he 
selected  and  promoted,  found  their  special  occupation  in  holding 
the  office  of  sheriff.  It  was  they  who  had  to  see  that  the  shire 
court,  and  in  minor  affairs  the  hundred  court,  did  not  allow  cases 
to  slip  away  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  courts  of  the 
baronage. 

Henry  I.  must  count  not  merely  as  the  father  of  the  English 
bureaucracy,  but  as  a  fosterer  of  the  municipal  independence  of 
the  towns.  He  gave  charters  of  a  very  liberal  character  to  many 
places,  and  in  especial  to  London,  where  the  citizens  were  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  sheriff,  and  to  deal  directly  with  the  ex- 
diequer  in  matters  of  revenue.  He  even  fanned  out  to  them  the 
charge  of  the  taxes  of  the  whole  shire  of  Middlesex,  outside  the 
dty  walls.  Stich  a  grant  was  exceptional— though  Lincoln  also 
seems  to  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  exchequer.  But  in  many  other  smaller  towns  the  first  grants 
— the  smaller  beginnings  of  autonomy — may  be  traced  back 
to  this  period  (see  Borouch). 

Thovigh  Haay  was  an  autocrat,  and  governed  through 


bureaucratic  officials  who  were  entirely  under  his  hand,  yet  a 
reign  of  law  and  order  such  as  his  was  indirectly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  equally  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  national  unity:  it  was  in  his  time  that  Norman 
and  English  began  to  melt  together:  intermarriage  in  all  classes 
became  common,  and  only  ttdrty  years  after  his  death  a  con- 
temporary writer  could  remark  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to 
call  himself  either  Norman  or  English,  so  much  had  blood  been 
intermingled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  Into  the  very  uninteresting  and  un- 
important history  of  Henry's  later  years.  A  long  war  with 
France,  prosecuted  without  much  energy,  led  to  no  results,  for 
the  French  king's  attempts  to  stir  up  rebellions  in  the  name  of 
William  the  Clito  {q.v.),  the  son  of  Duke  Robert,  came  to  an  end 
with  that  prince's  death  in  xxag.  But  the  extension  of  the 
English  borders  in  South  Wales  by  the  conquests  of  the  lords 
marcher  as  far  as  Pembroke  and  Cardigan  deserves  a  word  of 
notice. 

The  question  of  the  succession  was  the  main  thing  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  in  Henry's 
later  years.  It  had  a  real  interest  for  every  man  in 
an  age  when  any  doubt  as  to  the  hdr  meant  the  out- 
break of  dvil  war  such  as  had  occurred  at  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Ruf  us.  There  was  now  a  problem  of  some 
difficulty  to  be  solved.  Henry's  only  son  William  had  been 
drowned  at  sea  in  x  lao.  He  had  no  other  child  bom  in  wedlock 
save  a  daughter,  Matilda,  who  married  the  emperor  Henry  V. , 
but  had  no  issue  by  him.  On  the  enu)eror's  decease  she  wedded 
as  her  second  husband  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  (xxa;),  to  whom  during 
her  father's  last  years  she  bore  two  sons.  But  the  succession  of 
a  woman  to  the  crown  was  as  unfamiliar  to  English  as  to  Norman 
ideas,  nor  did  it  seem  natural  to  either  to  place  a  young  child  on 
the  throne.  Moreover,  Matilda's  husband  Geoffrey  was  un- 
pc^ular  among  the  Normans;  the  Angevins  had  been  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  duchy  for  several  generations,  and  the  idea  that 
one  of  them  mi^t  become  its  practical  ruler  was  deeply  resented. 
The  old  king,  as  was  but  natural,  had  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  be  his  successor;  he  made  the  great  council 
do  homage  to  her  in  xx26,  and  always  kept  her  before  the  eyes 
of  his  people  as  his  destined  heir.  But  though  he  had  forced  or 
cajoled  every  leading  man  in  England  and  Normandy  to  take 
his  oath  to  serve  her,  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  there 
was  a  Urge  chance  that  such  pledges  would  be  forgotten  at  his 
death.  The  prejudice  against  a  female  heir  was  strong,  and 
there  were  too  many  turbulent  magnates  to  whom  the  anarchy 
that  would  follow  a  disputed  succession  presented  temptations 
which  could  not  be  resisted. 

Henry  died  suddenly  on  the  asth  of  November  XX35,  while 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  moment  that 
his  death  was  reported  the  futility  of  oaths  became 
apparent.  A  majority  of  the  Norman  barons  ap- 
pealed to  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  son  of  the  Con- 
queror's daughter  Adela,  to  be  their  duke,  and  to  save 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  hated  Angevin.  His  supporters  and 
those  of  Matilda  were  soon  at  blows  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Normandy.  Meanwhile  in  England  another  pretender  had 
appeared.  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  the  younger  brother 
of  Theobald,  had  landed  at  Dover  within  a  few  days  of  Henry's 
death,  determined  to  make  a  snatch  at  the  crown,  though  he 
had  been  one  of  the  first  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  his  cousin 
a  few  years  before.  The  citizens  of  London  welcomed  him, 
but  he  was  not  secure  of  his  success  till  by  a  swift  swoop  on 
Winchester  he  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  treasure — ^an 
all-important  factor  in  a  crisis,  as  Heniy  I.  had  shown  in  xioo. 
At  Winchester  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  bishop,  his 
own  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  by  the  great  justiciar,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  archbishop,  William  of  Corbeil. 
The  ajlegiance  of  these'prelates  was  bought  by  an  unwise  promise 
to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  church  party,  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  denied ,  or  conceded  only  in  part.  He  would  permit 
free  election  to  all  benefices,  and  free  legislation  by  ecclesiastical 
synods,  and  would  surrender  any  claims  of  the  ro^  courts  to 
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have  jurisdiction  over  derks  or  the  property  of  derks.  It  then 
remained  necessary  to  buy  the  baronage,  of  which  only  a  few 
members  had  as  yet  committed  themadves  to  his  side.  It  was 
done  by  grants  of  lands  and  privileges,  the  first  instalment  of 
a  never-ending  crop  of  ruinous  concessions  which  Stephen 
continued  to  make  from  the  day  of  his  accession  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  pretender  was  crowned  at  Westminster  <m  the  sand  of 
December  1x35 — less  than  a  month  after  his  unde's  death. 
No  one  yet  openly  withstood  him,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
position  was  precarious,  and  that  the  claims  of  Matilda  would 
be  brought  forward  ere  long  by  the  section  of  the  baronage 
which  had  not  yet  got  from  him  all  they  desired.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  fact  that  his 
brother  Theobald  had  withdrawn  his  daim  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  retired  in  his  favour.  For  a  space  he  was  to  be 
duke  as  well  as  king;  but  this  meant  merdy  that  he  would 
have  two  wars,  not  one,  in  hand  ere  long.  Matilda's  adherents 
were  already  in  the  fidd  in  Normandy;  in  England  their  rising 
was  only  delayed  for  a  few  months. 

Stephen,  though  he  had  shown  some  enterprise  and  capadty 
in  his  successful  snatch  at  the  crown,  was  a  man  far  bdow  hk 
three  predecessors  on  the  throne  in  the  matter  of  perseverance 
and  foresight.  He  was  a  good  fighter,  a  liberal  giver,  and  a 
faithful  friend,  but  he  lacked  wisdom,  caution  and  the  power 
to  organize.  Starting  his  career  as  a  perjurer,  it  is  curious  that 
he  was  singulariy  slow  to  suspect  perjury  in  others;  he  was  the 
most  systematically  betrayed  of  all  English  kings,  because  he 
was  the  least  suspidous,  and  the  naoet  ready  to  buy  oflF  and  to 
forgive  rebds.  His  troubles  began  in  1136,  when  sporadic  re- 
bellions, raised  in  the  name  of  Matilda,  began  to  appear;  they 
grew  steadily  worse,  though  Steph«i  diowed  no  lack  of  energy, 
posting  about  his  realm  with  a  band  of  menxnary  knights 
whenever  trouble  broke  out.  But  in  1x38  the  crisis  came;  the 
baronage  had  tried  the  capadty  of  their  new  master  and  found 
him  wanting.  The  outbreak  was  now  wid«q>read  and  systematic 
Q^^^^  — caused  not  by  the  turbulence  of  a  few  wild  spirits, 
but  by  the  ddiberate  conspiracy  of  aU  who  saw  their 
advantage  in  anarchy.  Matilda  had  a  few  genuine  partisans, 
such  as  her  half-brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  huge  majority  of  those 
who  took  arms  in  her  name  were  ready  to  sell  thdr  all^iance 
to  dther  candidate  in  return  for  lands,  or  grants  of  rank  or 
privilege.  A  long  list  <rf  doubly  and  tri^y  forsworn  nobles,  led 
by  Geo£Frey  de  MandeviUe,  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  Ralph  of  Chester, 
made  the  balance  of  war  sway  altematdy  from  side  to  side,  as 
they  transferred  themadves  to  the  camp  of  the  hi^est  bidder. 
It  is  hard  to  trace  any  meaning  in  the  dvil  war— it  was  not  a 
contest  between  the  jvindple  of  hereditary  succession  and  the 
prindple  of  dective  kingship,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  was 
rather,  if  some  explaiuition  must  be  found  for  it,  a  strife  between 
the  kingly  power  and  feudal  anarchy.  Unfortunately  for 
England  the  kingly  power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  incapable 
holder,  and  feudal  anarchy  foimd  a  plausible  mask  by  adopting 
the  disguise  of  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heiress. 

The  dvil  war  was  not  Stephen's  only  trouble;  fordgn  invasion 
was  added.  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  unde  of  Matilda, 
and  used  her  wrongs  as  the  plea  for  thrice  invading  northern 
England,  which  he  ravaged  with  great  cruelty.  His  most  for- 
midable raid  was  checked  by  the  Yorkshire  shire  levies,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (Aug.  22,  X138).  Yet  in  the  following 
year  he  had  to  be  botight  off  by  the  grant  of  all  Northumberland 
(save  Newcastle  and  Bamborougfa)  to  his  son  Earl  Henry.  Car- 
lisle and  Cumberland  were  already  in  his  hands.  Some  years 
later  the  Scottish  prince  also  got  possession  of  the  great "  Honour 
of  Lancaster."  It  was  not  Stephen's  fault  that  the  boundary  of 
England  did  not  permanently  recede  from  the  Tweed  and  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Ribble. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  North  attracted  little  attention  while 
the  dvil  war  was  at  its  height  in  the  South.  In  1139  Stephen 
had  wrought  himself  fatal  damage  by  quarrelling  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical bureaucrats,  the  kinsmen  and  idlies  of  R^er  of  Salisbury, 


who  had  been  among  his  eariiest  adherents.  Jealous  of  their 
power  and  their  arrogance,  and  doubting  their  loyalty,  be  im- 
prisoned them  and  confiscated  their  lands.  This  tluew  the 
whole  church  party  on  to  the  side  ^f  Matilda;  even  Henry, 
bishop  of  Win<iester,  the  king's  own  brother,  disowned  him  and 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  Moreover,  the  whole  machinery 
of  k>cal  government  in  the  realm  fell  out  of  gear,  when  the 
experieiu^  ministers  who  were  wont  to  control  it  wen  removed 
from  power. 

Matilda  had  landed  in  England  In  the  winter  of  x  139-1  Mo; 
for  a  year  her  partisans  made  steady  piogreas  against  the  king, 
and  on  the  and  of  February  z  X4X  Stephen  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  LincohL  All  England,  save  the  county 
of  Kent  and  a  few  isolated  castles  elsewhere,  submitted  to 
Matilda.  She  was  hailed  as  a  sovereign  by  a  great  assembly  at 
Windxester,  over  which  Stephen's  own  brother  Bishop  Heniy 
presided  (April  7,  X14X)  and  entered  London  In  triumph  in 
June.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  realm  if  she  had  played  her  cards  weU,  for  there 
were  too  many  powerful  personages  who  were  interested  in  the 
perpetiution  of  the  dvil  war.  But  she  certainly  did  her  best 
to  ruin  her  own  chances  by  showing  an  unwise  arrogance,  axxl 
a  determination  to  resume  at  once  all  the  powers  that  her  father 
had  possessed.  When  she  aimulled  all  the  royal  acts  of  the  last 
six  years,  dedared  charters  forfdtcd  aixd  lands  confiscated,  axxl 
beg^  to  raise  heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes,  she  made  the  partisans 
of  Stephen  despenitf  and  estranged  many  of  her  own  supporters. 
A  sudden  rising  of  the  dtizens  drove  her  out  of  London,  while 
she  was  making  preparations  for  her  coroxxation.  The  party 
of  the  im|»isoned  king  rallied  under  the  wae  guidance  of  hte 
wife  Matilda  of  Boulogne  and  his  brother  Henry,  axid  many  other 
of  the  late  deserters  adhered  to  it.  Ihetr  army  drove  the  latdy 
triumphant  party  out  of  Winchester,  and  cai^ured  its  military 
chief,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  So  much  was  his  loss  fdt  that 
his  sister  exchanged  him  a  few  months  later  for  Kixig  Stephen. 

After  this  the  war  went  on  Interminably,  without  complete 
advantage  to  dther  side,  Stephen  for  the  most  part  dominating 
the  eastern  and  Matilda  the  western  shires.  It  was  the  aenith 
of  the  power  of  the  baronial  anarchists,  who  moved  from  camp 
to  camp  with  shameless  rapidity,  wresting  from  one  mother  of  the 
two  rival  soverdgns  some  royal  castle,  or  some  dangerous  grant 
of  financial  or  ju^dal  rights,  at  each  change  of  allegiance.  The 
kingdom  was  in  the  desperate  state  described  m  the  last  melan- 
choly pages  of  the  Angli^axon  Chronicle,  when  h'fe  and  property 
were  nowhere  safe  from  the  objectless  ferodty  of  feudal  tyrants 
— when  "  every  shire  was  full  of  castles  and  every  castle  filled 
with  devils  and  evil  men,"  and  the  people  murmured  that 
"  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

Such  was  England's  fate  till  XX53,  when  Matilda  had  retired 
from  the  strife  in  favour  of  her  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  and  Stephen 
was  grown  an  old  man,  and  had  just  lost  his  hdr,  Eustace,  to 
whom  he  had  desired  to  pass  on  the  crown.  Both  parties  were 
exhausted,  both  were  sick  of  the  incessant  treachery  of  thdr 
more  unscrupulous  barons,  and  at  hut  they  came  to  the  compro- 
mise of  Wallingford  (October  1x53),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Stephen  should  reign  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that  on 
his  death  the  crown  should  pass  to  Henry.  Both  sides  promised 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  dismiss  thdr  mercenaries,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  unlicensed  castles,  of  which  it  is 
said,  with  no  very  great  exaggeration,  that  there  were  at  the 
moment  over  xooo  In  the  realm.  Heiuy  then  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  his  mother  had  been  in  possession  since  ix4S» 
while  Stephen  turned  his  small  remaining  strength  to  the  weary 
task  of  endeavouring  to  restore  the  foundations  of  law  and  order. 
But  he  had  accomplished  little  when  he  died  in  October  1154. 
The  task  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  Idt  to  Henry  of  Anjou :  his 
predecessor  was  only  remembered  as  an  example  of  the  evil  that 
may  be  done  by  a  weak  man  who  has  been  reckless  enough  to 
seize  a  throne  which  he  is  incapable  of  defending.  England  has 
had  many  worse  kings,  but  never  one  who  wrought  her  more 
harm.  If  his  successor  had  been  like  him,  feudal  anarchy  might 
have  become  as  permanent  in  En^and  as  in  Poland. 
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Fovtniialtdx  the  young  king  to  whom  Stephen'i  battered 
ciowa  DOW  iell  was  energetic  and  capable,  if  somewhat  self- 
j,  J-  willed  and  hasty.  He  was  inferior  in  caution  and 
self-control  to  Us  grandfather  Henry  I.,  though  he 
resembled  .him  in  his  love  of  strong  and  systematic  govern- 
ance. From  .the  point  of  view  of  his  English  subjects  bis 
main  achkvement  was  that  he  restored  in  almost  every  detail 
the  weU<organixed  bureaucracy  which  his  ancestor  had  created, 
and  with  it  the  law  and  order  that  had  disappeared  during 
St^hen's  unhappy  reign.  But  there  was  this  mrntis!  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  two  Henries,  that  the  elder  aspired 
to  be  no  more  than  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy, 
while  the  younger  strove  all  his  life  for  an  imperial  position  in 
western  Europe.  Such  an  ambition  was  almost  forced  upon 
him  by  the  consequences  of  his  descent  and  his  marriage.  Besides 
hisgrandfather's  Ang^o-Norman  inheritance,  he  had  received  from 
his  father  Geoffrey  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and 
the  predominance  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Loire.  But  it  was 
his  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  two  yean  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  dream 
of  greatness  such  as  bis  Norman  forbears  had  never  enjoyed. 
This  lady,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VIL  of  France,  brought  to 
her  second  husband  the  whole  of  the  lands  from  Poitou  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  accumulated  gains  of  many  warlike  ancestors.  In 
wealth  and  fighting  strength  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  a  full 
third  of  France.  Added  to  Anjou  and  Normandy  it  made  a 
realm  far  more  important  than  England.  Hen<x  it  came  that 
Henry's  ambitions  and  interesu  were  continental  more  than 
English.  Unlike  his  grandfather  be  dwelt  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  beyond  seas.  It  mtist  be  remembered,  too,  that 
his  youth  had  been  spent  abroad,  and  that  En^and  oidy  came 
to  him  when  he  was  adready  a  grown  man.  The  concerns  of  bis 
island  realm  were  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  him,  but  only 
formed  a  part  of  his  cares.  Essentially  he  was  an  Angevin, 
neither  a  Norman  nor  an  Englishman,  and  his  primary  ambition 
was  to  make  the  house  of  Anjou  supreme  in  France.  Nor  did  this 
seem  impossible;  he  owned  a  far  broader  and  wealthier  domain 
beyond  the  Channel  than  did  his  nominal  suzerain  King 
Louis  VIL,  and— what  was  of  more  importance— he  far  excelled 
that  prince  both  in  vigour  and  in  capacity 

ChB  succeeding  to  the  English  crown,  however,  he  came  over 
At  once  to  take  possession  of  the  realm,  and  abode  there  for  over 
a  year,  displaying  the  most  restless  energy  in  setting  to  rights  the 
governance  of  the  realm.  He  expeUed^all  Stephen's  mercenaries, 
took  back  into  his  hands  the  royal  lands  and  castles  which  his 
predecessor  had  grants  away,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  the 
"  adulterine  "  castles  which  the  barons  and  knights  had  built 
without  leave  during  the  years  of  the  anarchy.  Hardly  a  single 
magnate  dared  to  oppose  him— Bridgnorth,  now  a  castle  of  the 
Mortimers,  was  the  only  place  which  he  had  to  Uke  by  force.  H  is 
next  care  was  to  restore  the  bureaucracy  by  which  Henry  I.  had 
been  wont  to  govern.  He  handed  over  the  exchequer  to  Nigel, 
bishop  of  Ely,  the  nephew  of  the  old  justiciar  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  heir  of  his  traditions.  His  chancellor  was  a  young  clerk, 
Thomas  Becket,  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  archbishop 
Theobald  as  the  most  capable  official  in  the  realm.  A  short 
cq>erience  of  his  work  convinced  the  king  that  his  merits  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  He  proved  a  zealous  and  capable  minister, 
and  such  a  strong  exponent  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  that  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  the  later  developments  by  which  he  was 
to  become  their  greatest  enemy 

Hie  machine  of  government  was  beginning  to  work  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion,  and  the  realm  was  already  settling  down  into 
order,  when  Henry  was  called  abroa4  by  a  rebellion  raised  in 
Anjou  by  his  brother  Geoffrey — the  first  of  the  innumerable 
dynastic  troubles  abroad  which  continued  throughout  his  reign  to 
distract  his  attention  from  his  duties  as  an  English  king.  He 
did  not  return  for  fifteen  months;  but  when  he  did  reappear  it 
was  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  11 55,  to  extbrt 
from  the  greater  barons  the  last  of  the  royal  fortresses  which 
■till  remained  in  their  hands,  and  to  restore  the  northern  boun- 
of  the  realm.    Malcolm  IVs,  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 


was  compelled  to  give  up  the  earidoms  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland,  which  his  father  Henry  had  received  from  Stephen. 
He  received  instead  only  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  too  far 
from  the  border  to  be  a  dangerous  possession,  to  which  he  had 
a  hereditary  right  as  descending  from  ^1  Waltheof.  He  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  England,  and  actually  followed  him  with 
a  great  retinue  on  his  next  continental  expedition.  In  the  same 
year  (1157)  Henry  made  an  expedition  into  North  Wales,  and 
forced  its  pAnce  Owen  to  become  his  vassal,  ndt  without  some 
fighting,  in  which  the  En^h  army  received  several  sharp  checks 
ft  the  commencement  oi  the  campaign. 

Yet  once  more  Henry's  stay  on  the  English  ude  of  the  Channel 
was  but  for  a  year.  In  1x58  he  again  departed  to  plunge  into 
schemes  of  continental  conquest.  This  time  it  was  an  attempt 
to  aimex  the  great  county  of  Toulouse,  and  so  to  carry  the 
borders  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  distracted 
him.  NaturaUy  Louis  of  France  was  unwilling  to  see  his  great 
vassal  striding  all  across  his  realm,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
hinder  him.  Into  the  endless  skirmishes  and  negotiations  which 
followed  the  raising  of  the  question  of  Toulouse  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  enter.  Henry  did  not  achieve  his  purpose,  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  failed  to.  use  his  strength  to  its  best  advantage, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  a  futile  marriage  treaty 
by  which  his  eldest  son  was  to  marry  the  French  king's  daughter 
(1160).  This  was  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  disappointments 
in  this  direction;  there  wak  apparently  some  fatal  scruple,  both 
in  Henry's  own  mind  and  in  that  of  his  continental  subjects,  as 
to  pressing  their  suzerain  too  hard.  But  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  feudal  army  was  an  inefficient  weapon  for  long 
wars,  and  that  the  mercenaries,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be 
replaced,  were  both  expensive  and  untrustworthy.  Henry 
developed  as  far  as  he  was  able  the  system  of  "  scutage  "  (q.v.) 
which  his  grandfather  had  apparently  invented;  by  this  the 
vassal  compounded  for  his  forty  days'  personal  service  by  paying 
money,  with  which'  the  king  coidd  hire  professional  soldiers. 
But  even  with  this  help  he  could  never  keep  a  large  enough  army 
together. 

Meanwhile  England,  though  somewhat  heavily  taxed,  was 
at  least  enjoying  quiet  and  strong  governance.  There  is  every 
sign  that  Henry's  early  years  were  a  time  of  returning 
prosperity.  But  there  was  also  much  friction  between  <?■•'»•' 
the  crown  and  its  subjects.  The  more  tiurbulent  part 
of  the  baronage,  lookkig  back  to  the  boisterous  times 
of  Stephen  with  regret,  was  reserving  itself  for  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  danger  of  feudal  rebellion  was  not  yet  past, 
as.  was  to  be  shown  ten  years  later.  The  towns  did  not  find 
Henry  an  easy  master.  He  took  away  from  London  some  of  the 
exceptional  privileges  which  his  grandfather  had  granted,  such 
as  the  free  election  of  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  and  the  right  of 
fanning  the  shire  at  a  fixed  rent.  He  asserted  his  power  to  raise 
"  tallages  " — ^arbitrary  taxation — from  the  citizens  on  occasion. 
Yet  he  left  the  foundations  of  mimidpal  liberty  imtouched, 
and  he  was  fairly  liberal  in  granting  charters  which  contained 
moderate  privileges  to  smaller  towns.  His  most  difficult  task, 
however,  was  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  Church.  The 
lavish  grants  of  Stephen  had  made  an  end  of  the  old  authority 
which  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  had-  exercised  over  the 
clergy.  Their  successor  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  was 
resolved  to  put  back  the  clock,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  It 
was  not,  however,  on  the  <rfd  problems  of  free  election,  of  lay 
investiture,  that  his  quarrel  with  the  clerical  body  broke  out, 
but  on  the  comparatively  new  question  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.  The  separate  tribunals  of 
the  church,  whose  erection  William  I.  had  favoured,  had  been 
developing  in  power  ever  since,  and  had  begun  to  encroach  on  the 
sphere  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  This  wa^  mpre  than  ever  the 
case  since  Stephen  had  fomuUly  granted  them  jurisdiction  over 
all  suits  concerning  clerics  and  derical  property.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  Henry  had  already  been  in  collision 
with  the  ecclesia.«tical  authorities  over  several  such  cases;  he 
had  chafed  at  seeing  two  clerks  accused  of  murder  and  black- 
mailing claimed  by  and  acquitted  in  the  church  courts;  and 
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most  of  all  at  the  frequency  of  unlicensed  appeals  to  Rome— a 
flagrant  breach  of  one  of  the  three  rules  laid  down  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  Being  comparatively  at  leisure  after  the  paci- 
fication with  France,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  new  modus  nvendi  with  the  church. 
As  a  preliminary  move  he  appointed  his  able  chancellor  Thomas 
Becket  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  fell  vacant  in 

xi62.-  This  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  reign. 

Becket  was  one  of  those  men  who,  without  being 
either  hypocrites  or  consciously  ambitious,  live  only  to  magnify 
their  office.  While  chancellor  he  was  the  most  zealous  servant 
of  the  crown,  and  had  seemed  rather  secular  than  clerical  in  his 
habits  and  his  outlook  on  life.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  than  he  put  away  his  former 
manners,  became  the  most  formal  and  austere  of  men,  and  set 
himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church  party  in  all  its  claims, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  against  the  state.  The  king's 
astonishment  was  even  greater  than  his  indignation  when  he 
saw  the  late  chancellor  setting  himself  to  oppose  him  in  all 
things.  Their  first  quarrel  was  about  a  proposed  change  in  some 
detaib  of  taxation,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  specially  ecclesi- 
astical bearing  at  all.  But  Becket  vehemently  opposed  it,  and 
got  so  much  support  when  the  great  council  met  at  Woodstock 
that  Henry  withdrew  his  schemes.  This  was  only  a  preliminary 
skirmish;  the  main 'bat  tie  opened  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  king,  quite  aware  that  he  must  for  the  future  look  on  Thomas 
as  hb  enemy,  brought  forward  the  famous  Constituiions  cf 
Clarendon,  of  which  the  main  purport  was  to  assert  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  over  clerical  offenders  by  a  rather  complicated 
procedure,  while  other  clauses  provided. that  appeals  to  Rome 
must  not  be  made  without  the  king's  leave,  that  suits  about  land 
or  the  presentation  to  benefices,  in  which  clerics  were  concerned, 
should  be  tried  before  the  royal  courts,  and  that  bishops  should 
not  quit  the  realm  unless  they  had  obtained  permission  to  do 
so  from  the  king  (see  Clarendon,  Cgnstitutions  op).  Some- 
what to  the  king's  surprise,  Becket  yielded  for  a  moment  to  his 
pressure,  and  declared  his  assent  to  the  constitutions.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  left  the  court  than  he  proclaimed  that  he  had 
grievously  sinned  in  giving  way,  suspended  himself  from  hia 
archicpiscopal  functions,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  beg  for  pardon 
and  absolution.  He  then  made  a  clandestine  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  realm,  but  was  detected  on  the  seashore  and  forced 
to  return. 

Incensed  with  Becket  for  his  repudiation  of  his  original  sub- 
mission, Henry  proceeded  to  open  a  campaign  o!  lawsuits  against 
him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  plead  in  secular  courts.  He  also 
took  the  very  mean  step  of  declaring  that  he  should  call  him  to 
account  for  all  the  moneys  that  had  passed  through  his  hands 
when  be  was  chancellor,  though  Becket  had  been  given  a  quit- 
tance for  them  when  Jie  resigned  the  office  more  than  two  years 
before.  The  business  came  up  at  the  council  of  Northampton 
(October  1164),  when  the  archbishop  was  tried  Tor  refusing  to 
recogniie  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts,  and  declared 
to  have  forfeited  his  movable  goods.  The  sentence  was  passed 
by  the  lay  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  alone,  the  bishops  having 
been  forbidden  to  sit,  and  threatened  with  excommunication 
if  they  did  so,  by  the  accused  primate.  When  Becket  was  visited 
by  the  justiciar  who  came  to  rehearse  the  judgment,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  refused  to  listen  to  a  word,  dedared  his  repudiation 
of  all  lay  courts  and  left  the  hall.  That  same  night  he  made  a 
second  attempt  to  escape  from  England  and  this  time  succeeded 
in  getting  o£F  to  Flanders.  From  thence  he  fled  to  the^ourt  of 
the  pope,  where  be  received  less  support  than  he  had  expected. 
Alexander  UI.  privately  approved  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and 
regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  King  Henry.  He  had  lately  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  who  had  installed  an  antipope  in  his 
place,  and  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  France.  If  he  sided  with 
Becket  and  thundered  againsthIsperseaitor,then:  wassmaOdoubt 
that  the  king  of  England  would  adhere  to  the  schism.  Accord- 
ingly he  endeavoured  to  temporize  and  to  avoid  a  rupture,  to  the 
archbishop's  great  disgust.    But  since  he  also  declared  theConsti- ' 


tutions  of  Clarendon  uncaoonicat  add  invalid,  Henry  was  equally 
offended,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  the  anti- 
pope.  This  conduct  forced  Alexander's  hand,  and.  be  gave 
B^et  leave  to  excommunicate  his  enemies.  The  exile,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  French  abbey,  placed  the  justiciar  and  aix 
other  of  the  king's  chief  coundllois  under  the  ban  of  the  Churdi, 
and  intimated  that  he  should  add  Heniy  himself,  to  the  list 
unless  he  showed  speedy  signs  of  repentance  (April  zx66). 

Thus  the  quarrel  had  come  to  a  head.  Church  and  State  were 
at  open  war.  Henxy  soon  found  that  Becket 's  threats  had  more 
effect  than  he  liked.  Many  of  the  English  clergy  were  naturally 
on  the  side  of  the  primate  in  a  dispute  which  touched  their 
loyalty  to  the  Church  and  their  dass  feeling.  Several  bishops 
decUied  to  the  king  that,  since  his  ministers  had  been  dtdy  ex- 
communicated, they  did  not  see  how  they  could  avdd  regarding 
them  as  men  placed  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom.  Fortun- 
ately the  pope  interfered  for  a  moment  to  lighten  the  friction; 
being  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  the  emperor  Frederick, 
he  suspended  the  sentences  and  sent  l^ates  to  patch  up  a  peace. 
Tliey  failed,  for  neither  the  king  nor  the  archbishc^  would  give 
way.  At  this  juncture  Henry  was  desirous  of  getting  his  eldest 
son  and  namesake  crowned  as  his  colleague,  the  best  mode  that 
he  could  devise  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession 
at  his  death.  He  induced  the  archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
This  was  a  clear  inyasion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  primate, 
and  Becket  took  it  more  to  heart  than  any  other  of  his  grievances. 

Yet  the  next  move  in  the  struggle  was  a  hollow  reconciliation 
between  the  combatants — ^a  most  inexplicable  act  on  both  sides. 
The  king  offered  to  allow  Becket  to  return  from  exile,  and  to 
restore  him  to  his  possessions,  without  exacting  from. him  any 
promise  of  submission,  or  even  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  reopen 
the  dispute  on  his  return.  Apparently  he  had  made  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  primate's  mentid  attitude,  and  thought 
him  desirous  of  a  truce,  if  not  ready  for  a  compromise.  He  had 
wholly  misjudged  the  situation;  Becket  made  neither  promises 
nor  threats,  but  three  weeks  after  he  reached  Canterbury  publicly 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  for  the 
part  that  they  had  taken  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and 
suspended  from  their  functions  the  other  prelates  who  had  been, 
present  at  the  ceremony.  He  then  proceeded  to  ezoommunicate 
a  number  of  his  minor  lay  enemies. 

The  news  was  carried  overseas  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
Normandy.  It  roused  one  of  the  fits  of  wild  rage  to  which  be 
was  not  unfrequently  liable;  he  burst  out  into  ejacu- 
lations of  wrath,  and  cursed  "  the  cowardly  idle  ser- 
vants who  suffered  their  master  to  be  made  the 
laughing-stock  of  a  low-bom  priest."  Among  those  who  stood 
about  him  were  four  knights,  some  of  whom  had  personal 
grudges  against  Becket,  and  all  of  whom  were  reckless  ruffians, 
who  were  eager  to  win  their  master's  favour  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  They  crossed  the  Channel  with  astonishing  speed;  tvo 
days  after  the  king's  outburst  they  stood  before  Becket  at 
Canterbury  and  threatened  him  t(rith  death  tanless  he  should 
remove  the  excommunications  and  submit  to  hii  master.  Tbe 
archbishop  answered  with  words  as  scornful  as  their  own,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  minster  to  attend  vespers.  The  knights  went 
out  to  seek  their  weajwns,  and  when  armed  followed  him  into 
the  north  transept,  where  they  |ell  upon  him  and  brutally  slew 
him  with  many  sword-strokes  (December  39,  1x70).  Tbonss 
had  been  given  time  to  fly,  and  his  followers  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  It  seems  that  he  deUberatdy  courted 
martyrdom,  anxious  apparently  that  his  death  should  deal  the 
king  the  bitterest  blow  that  it  was  in  his  'power  to  inflict  (see 
Becket). 

Nothing  could  have  put  Henry  in  such  an  evfl  plight;  tbe 
whole  world  held  him  responsible  for  the  murder,  and  be 
forced  to  buy  pardon  for  it  by  surrendering  many  ^ 
of  the  advantages  over  the  Church'  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain-  by  enforcing  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendoo. 
Especially  the  immunity  of  clerical  offenders  from  the  juxt»> 
diction  of  lay  courts  had  to  be  conceded;  for  tbe  rest  ol  tbe 
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middle  aces  the  clerk  ^flty  of  theft  or  assault,  riot  or  murder, 
could  i^Mui  his  orders,  and  escape  from  the  harsh  justice  of  the 
king's  officers  to  the  milder  penalties  of  the  bish(^'s  tribunal. 
"  Benefit  of  clergy  "  became  an  intolerable  anomaly,  all  the  more 
so  because  the  privilege  was  extended  in  practice  not  only  to  all 
persons  actually  in  minor  orders,  but  to  all  who  claimed  them; 
any  criminal  who  could  read  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  reckoned 
a  derk.  Another  concession  which  Henry  was  forced  to  make 
\vas  that  the  appeals  to  Rome  of  litigants  in  ecclesiastical  suits 
should  be  freely  permitted,  provided  that  they  made  an  oath 
that  they  were  not  contemplating  any  wrong  to  the  English 
crown  or  the  English  church,  a  sufficiently  easy  condition.  Such 
appeals  became,  and  remained,  innumerable  and  vexatious. 
Pope  Alexander  also  extorted  from  the  king  a  pledge  that  be 
would  relinquish  any  customs  prejudicial  to  Che  rights  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  introduced  since  his  accession.  To 
the  pope  this  meant  that  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
disavowed;  to  the  king,  who  maintained  that  they  were  in  the 
main  a  mere  restatement  of  the  customs  of  William  I.,  it  bore 
no  such  general  interpretation.  The  points  were  fought  out  in 
detail,  and  not  settled  for  many  years.  Practically  it  became 
the  nde  to  regard  suits  regarding  land,  or  presentations  to  bene- 
fices, as  pertaining  to  the  king's  court,  while  those  regarding 
probate,  marriage  and  divorce  fell  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 
The  question  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies  went  back 
to  the  stage  which  it  had  reached  in  thtf  time  of  Henry  I.;  the 
choice  was  made  in  canonical  form,  by  the  chapters  or  the 
monasteries,  but  the  king's  recommendation  was  a  primary 
factor  in  that  choice.  When  the  electors  disregarded  it,  as  was 
'sometimes  the  case,  there  was  friction;  a  weak  king  was  some- 
times  overruled;  a  strong  one  generally  got.  his  way  in  the  end. 

Becket's  death,  then,  gave  a  qualified  triumph  to  the  church 
party,  and  he  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  successful  champion  of 
his  caste.  Hence  they  held  his  death  in  grateful  remembrance; 
the  pope  canonized  him  in  X173,  and  more  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  during  the  next  two  centuries  than  to  any  other 
English  saint.  In  the  eyes  of  most  men  his  martyrdom  had  put 
the  king  so  much  in  the  wrong  that  the  obstinacy  and  provo- 
cative conduct  which  had  brought  it  about  passed  out  of  memory. 
His  life  of  ostentatious  austerity,  and  the  courage  with  which 
be  met  his  death,  had  caused  all  his  faults  to  be  forgotten. 
Henry  himself  felt  so  much  the  invidious  position  in  w^ch  he 
was  placed  that  even  after  making  his  submission  to  the  pope's 
legates  at  Avranches  in  1x72,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
penance  before  Becket's  tomb  in  1x74,  on  which  occasion  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  scourged  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, who  inflicted  on  him  three  cuts  apiece. 

Between  the  outbreak  of  the  king's  quarrel  with  Becket  at 
the  council  of  Woodstock  and  the  compromise  of  Avranches 
DO  less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed — the  best  years  of  Henry's 
manhood.  During  this  period  his  struggle  with  the  Church  had 
been  but  one  of  his  distractions.  His  policy  of  imperial  aggran- 
disement had  been  in  progress.  In  11 63  he  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  South'  Wales;  the  marcher  lords  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land;  the  surviving  Welsh 
princes  did  homage  for  the  rest.  In  11 66  Henry  got  practical 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  only  remaining  large 
district  of  western  France  which  was  not  already  in  his  hands. 
Conan,  the  last  prince  of  the  old  Breton  house,  recognized  him 
as  his  lord,  and  gave  the  hand  of  his  heiress  Constance  to  Geoffrey, 
the  king's  third  son.  When  the  count  died  in  117X  Henry  did 
not  transfer  the  administration  of  the  land  to  the  young  pair, 
who  were  still  but  children,  but  retained  itfor  himself,  and  clung 
to  it  jealously  long  after  his  son  came  of  age.  Intermittent  wars 
with  France  during  these  years  were  of  small  importance;  Heniy 
never  pushed  his  suzerain  to  extremity.  But  the  Angevin 
dominions  were  extended  in  a  new  direction,  where  no  Ei^slish 
king  had  yet  made  his  power  felt. 

The  distressful  island  of  Ireland  was  at  this  moment  enjoying 
the  anarchy  which  had  reigned  therein  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Its  state  had  grown  even  more  unhappy  than  before  since 
Cbe  Danish  invasions  of  the  xoth  century,  which  had  not 


welded  the  native  kingdoms  into  uidty  by  pressure  from  without 
— as  had  been  the  case  in  England— but  had  simply  complicated 
affairs,  by  setting  up  two  or  three  alien  prindpalities 
on  the  coastline.  As  in  England,  the  vikings  had  oftHSad. 
destroyed  much  of  the  old  civilization;  but  they  had 
neither  succeeded  in  occupying  the  whole  country  nor  had  they 
been  absorbed  by  the  natives.  The  state  of  the  island  was  mu<^ 
like  that  of  En^and  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy:  occasionally 
a  "  High  King  "  succeeded  in  forcing  his  rivals  into  a  precarious 
submission;  more  usually  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  a 
central  auUtority  in  the  island,  and  the  annals  of  objectless 
tribal  wars  formed  its  sole  history.  King  Henry's  eyes  had 
been  fixed  on  the  faction-ridden  land  since  the  first  years  of  his 
reign.  As  early.as  x  1 55  he  had  asked  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
papal  throne,  for  a  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The 
Holy  See  had  always  regarded  with  distaste  the  existence  in  the 
West  of  a  nation  who  repudiated  the  Roman  obedience,  and 
lived  in  schismatical  independence,  under  local  ecclesiastical 
customs  which  dated  back  to  the  5th  century,  and  had  never 
been  brought  into  line  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Hence  it  was  natural  to  sanction  an  invasion  which  might  bring 
the  Irish  within  the  fold.  But  Henry  made  no  endeavour  for 
many  years  to  utilize  the  papal  grant  of  Ireland,  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  under  the  preposterous  "  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  forged  document  which  gave  the  bishop  of  Rome 
authority  over  all  islands.  It  was  conveniently  forgotten  that 
Ireland  had  never  been  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  so  had  not  even 
been  Constantine's  to  g^ve  away. 

Not  till  1168,  thirteen  years  after  the  agreement  with  Pope 
Adrian,  did  the  interference  of  the  English  king  in  Ireland 
actually  begin.  Even  then  he  did  not  take  the  conquest  in  hand 
himself,  but  merely  sanctioned  a  private  adventure  of  some  of 
his  subjects.  Dermot  MacMorrough,  king  of  Leinster,  an  unquiet 
Irish  prince  who  for  good  reasons  had  been  expelled  by  his 
neighbours,  came  to  Henry's  court  in  Normandy,  proffering  his 
allegiance  in  return  for  restoration  to  his  lost  dominions.  The 
quarrel  with  Becket,  and  the  French  war,  were  both  distracting 
the  English  king  at  the  moment.  He  could  not  spare  attention 
for  the  matter,  but  gave  Dermot  leave  to  enlist  auxiliaries  among 
the  turbulent  barons  of  the  South  Webh  Marches.  The  Irish 
exile  enlisted  first  the  services  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert 
Fittttephen,  two  half-brothers,  both  noted  fighting  men,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  an 
ambitious  and  impecunious  magnate  of  broken  fortunes.  The 
two  barons  were  promised  Unds,  the  earl  a  greater  bribe  the 
band  of  Dermot's  only  daughter  Eva  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster.  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstephcn  crossed  to 
Ireland  in  1169  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers.  But  they 
achieved  victories  of  an  almost  incredible  completeness  over 
Dermot's  enemies.  The  undisciplined  hordes  of  the  king  of 
Ossory  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford  could  not  stand  before  the 
Angkv-Norman  tactics— the  charge  of  the  knights  and  the  arrow- 
flight  of  the  archers,  skilfully  combined  by  the  adventurous  in- 
vaders. Dermot  was  triumphant,  and  sent  for  more  auxiliaries, 
aspiring  to  evict  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Connaught  from  the 
precarious  throne  of  High  King  of  IreUnd.  In  x  170  the  eari  of 
Pembroke  came  over  with  a  larger  force,  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Dermot's  daughter,  and  commenced  a  series  of  conquests. 
He  took  Waterford  and  Dublin  from  the  Danes,  and  scattered 
the  hosts  of  the  native  princes.  Early  in  the  next  spring  Dermot 
died,  and  Eari  Richard,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage,  claimed  the 
kingship  of  Leinster.  He  held  his  own,  despite  the  assaults  of 
a  great  army  gathered  by  Roderic  the  High  King,  and  of  a,  viking 
fleet  which  came  to  help  the  conquered  jarls  of  Waterford  and 
DubUn.  At  this  moment  King  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to 
interfere;  if  he  let  more  time  slip  away,  Earl  Richard  would 
become  a  powerful  king  and  forget  his  English  allegiance. 
Accordingly,  with  a  large  army  at  his  back,  he  landed  at  Water- 
ford in  XI 71  and  marched  on  Dublin.  Richard  did  him  homage 
for  Leinster,  engaging  to  hold  it  as  a  palatine  earldom,  and  not 
to  claim  the  name  or  righU  of  a  king.    The  other  adventurers 
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followed  his  example,  as  did,  after  an  interval,  most  of  the  native 
Irish  princes.  Only  Roderic  of  Connaught  held  aloof  in  his 
western  soh'tudes,  asserting  his  independence.  The  clergy, 
almost  without  a  murmur,  submitted  themselves  to  the  Roman 
Church. 

Such  was  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  a  conquest  too  facile 
to  be  secure.  Four  years  later  it  appeared  to  be  completed  by 
the  submission  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  did  homage  like 
the  rest  of  the  island  chiefs.  But  their  oaths  were  as  easily 
broken  as  made,  and  the  real  subjection  of  the  isknd  was  not 
to  be  completed  for  400  years.  What  happened  was  that  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  pushed  gradually  west,  occupying  the 
best  of  the  land  and  holding  it  down  by  castles,  but  leaving  the 
profitless  bogs  and  mountains  to  the  local  princes*  The  Idng's 
writ  only  ran  in  and  about  Dublin  and  a  few  other  harbour 
fortresses.  Inland,  the  intruding  barons  and  the  Irish  chiefs 
fought  perpetually,  with  varying  fortunes.  The  conquest  hardly 
touched  central  and  western  Ulster,  and  left  half  Connaught 
unsubdued:  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin  the  tribes 
of  the  Wicklow  Hills  were  never  properly  tamed.  The  Engb'sh 
conquest  was  incomplete;  it  failed  to  introduce  either  \mity  or 
strong  governance.  '  After  a  century  and  a  half  it  began  to  recede 
rather  than  to  advance.  Many  of  the  districts  which  had  been 
overrun  in  the  time  of  the  Angevin  kings  were  lost;  many  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  families  intermarried  with  and  became  absorbed 
by  the  Irish;  they  grew  as  careless  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
crown  as  any  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  "  Lordship  of  Ireland  " 
was  never  a  reality  till  the  times  of  the  Tudors.  But  as  long  as 
Henry  II.  lived  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  first 
generation  of  the  conquerors  pushed  their  advance  with  such 
vigour  that  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  complete  the 
adventure.    (See  Ireland:  History.) 

It  was  in  1x73,  the  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland  and  his 
submission  to  the  papal  legates  at  Avranches,  that  King  Henry 

became  involved  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  troubles 
^M*fv»  which  were  to  pursue  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the 
aoa!.      *  rebellions  of  his  graceless  sons.    His  wife  Eleanor  of 

Aquitaine  had  borne  him  many  children.  Henry,  the 
eldest  surviving  son,  had  already  been  crowned  in  x  170  as  his 
father's  colleague  and  successor;  not  only  he,  but  Richard  the 
second,  and  Geoffrey  the  third  son,  were  now  old  enough  to 
chafe  against  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  an  imperious 
and  strong-willed  father.  The  old  king  very  naturally  preferred 
to  keep  his  dominions  united  under  his  own  immediate  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  designated  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor  in 
England  and  Normandy,  while  Richard  was  to  have  his  mother's 
heritage  of  Aquitaine,  and  Geoffrey's  wife's  do«Ty,  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  was  due  to  him,  now  that  he  had  reached  the  verge 
of  manhood.  The  princes  were  shamelessly  eager  to  enter  on 
their  inheritance,  the  king  was  loath  to  understand  that  by  con- 
ferring a  titular  sovereignty  on  his  sons  he  had  given  them  a  sort 
of  right  to  expect  some  share  of  real  power.  Their  grudge 
against  their  father  was  sedulously  fostered  by  their  mother 
Eleanor,  a  clever  and  revengeful  woman,  who  could  never  forgive 
her  husband  for  keeping  her  in  the  background  in  political 
matters  and  insulting  her  by  his  frequent  amours.  Her  old 
subjects  in  Aquitaine  were  secretly  encouraged  by  her  to  follow 
her  son  Richard  against  his  father,  whom  the  barons  of  the 
south  always  regarded  as  an  alien  and  an  intruder.  The  Bretons 
were  equally  willing  to  rise  in  the  name  of  Geoffrey  and  Constance 
against  the  guardian  who  was  keeping  their  prince  too  long 
waiting  for  his  inheritance.  In  England  the  younger  Henry  had 
built  himself  up  a  party  among  the  more  turbulent  section  of  the 
baronage,  who  remembered  with  regret  and  longing  the  carnival 
of  licence  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed  under  King  Stephen. 
Secret  agreements  had  also  been  made  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  who  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  were  about  to  break  out. 

In  I J  73  the  plot  was  complete,  and  Henry*s  three  elder  sons 
all  took  arms  against  him,  collecting  Norman,  Breton  and  Gascon 
rebels  in  great  numbers,  and  being  backed  by  a  French  army. 
At  the  same  moment  the  king  of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland, 


and  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Chester  and  Leicester  rose  in  tbe  name 
of  the  younger  Henry.  This  was  in  all  essentials  a  feudal  rebdlion 
of  the  old  type.  The  English  barons  were  simply  desirous  oi 
getting  rid  of  the  strong  and  effective  governance  of  the  king, 
and  the  alleged  wrongs  of  his  sons  were  an  empty  excuse.  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  all  classes  in  England,  save  the  more 
turbulent  section  of  the  baronage,  remained  faithful  to  the  elder 
king.  The  bureaucracy,  the  minor  landholders,  the  towns,,  and 
the  clergy  refused  to  join  in  the  rising,  and  lent  their  aid  for  its 
suppression,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  see  anarchy  re- 
commence. Hence,  though  the  rebellious  princes  made  bead 
for  a  time  against  their  father  abroad,  the  insurrection  of  their 
partisans  in  England  was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty. 
The  justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy,  routed  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  at  Fomham  in  Suffolk,  the  castles  of  the  rebel  earis 
were  subdued  one  after  another,  and  William  of  Scotland  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  a  force  of  northern  loyalists  while 
he  was  besieging  Alnwidc  (1173-1x74).  The  war  lingered  on 
for  a  space  on  the  continent;  but  Henry  raised  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  which  was  being  attacked  by  his  eldest  son  and  the  king 
of  France,  captured  most  of  Richard's  castles  in  Poitou,  and  then 
receive^  the  submission  of  his  undutiful  children.  Showing 
considerable  magnanimity,  he  promised  to  grant  to  each  of  them 
half  the  revenues  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  his  destined 
heirs,  and  a  certain  number  of  castles  to  hold  as  their  own. 
Their  allies  fared  less  well;  the  rebel  earls  were  subjected  to 
heavy  fines,  and  their  stroxigholds  were  demolished.  The  king 
of  Scots  was  forced  to  buy  his  liberty  by  doing  homage  to  Henry 
for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  her  husband 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  rebellion,  was  placed  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  or  retirement,  and  denied  her 
royal  state. 

Henry  appeared  completely  triumphant;  but  the  fourteen 
years  which  he  had  yet  to  live  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  times 
of  trouble  and  frustrated  hopes.  He  was  growing  old;  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  his  early  career  was  beginning  to  slacken; 
his  dreams  of  extended  empire  were  vanishing.  In  the  last 
period  of  his  life  he  was  more  set  on  defending  what  he  already 
enjoyed,  and  perfecting  the  details  of  administration  in  fais 
realms,  than  on  taking  new  adventures  in  hand.  Probably  the 
consciousness  that  his  dominions  would  be  broken  up  among  his 
sons  after  his  death  had  a  disheartening  effect  upon  him.  At 
any  rate  his  later  years  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  period  of  his  grandfather's  reign.  The  machinery 
of  government  which  the  one  had  sketched  out  the  other  com- 
pleted. Under  Henry  II.  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  justices 
became  regular  instead  of  intermittent;  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Curia  Regis  were  delegated  to  a  permanent  committee  of 
that  body  which  took  form  as  the  court  of  king's  bench  (Curia 
Regis  in  Banco).  The  sheriffs  were  kept  very  tightly  in  hand, 
and  under  incessant  supervision;  once  in  1x70  nearly  the  wh(^e 
body  of  them  were  dismissed  for  misuse  of  their  office.  The 
shire  levies  which  had  served  the  king  so  well  against  the  feudal 
rebels  of  1x73  were  reorganized,  with  uniformity  of  weapons 
and  armour,  by  the  Assiu  of  Amu  of  1x81.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  legislation  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  minor  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  the  system  of  trial 
by  jurors  was  advanced  to  the  detriment  of  the  absurd  old 
practices  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  The 
X3th-century  jury  was  a  rough  and  primitive  institution,  which 
acted  at  once  as  accuser,  witne^  and  judge — but  it  was  at  any 
rate  preferable  to  the  chances  of  the  red-hot  iron,  or  the  dub  of 
the  duellist. 

The  best  proof  that  King  Henry's  orderly  if  autocratic  regime 
was  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  his  English  subjects,  is  that 
when  the  second  series  of  rebellions  raised  by  his  undutiiful  sons 
began  in  X182,  there  was  no  stir  whatever  in  England,  thou^  ixr 
Normandy,  Brittany  and  Aquitaine  the  barons  rose  in  full  force 
to  support  the  young  princes,  whose  success  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  particularism  and  the  destruction  of  the  Angevin 
empire.  Among  the  many  troubles  which  broke  down  King 
Henry's  strong  will  and  great  bodily  vigour  in  those  unhappy 
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yean,  rebeOion  in  Englafid  wu  not  one.  For  this  reason  he 
was  ahnost  constantly  abroad,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
one  loyal  section  of  his  realm  to  his  great  justiciar.  Hence  the 
story  of  the  unnatural  war  between  father  and  sons  has  no  j>art 
in  English  history.  It  is  but  necessary  to  note  that  the  younger 
Henry  died  in  1183,  that  Geoffrey  perished  by  acddent  at  a 
tournament  in  1186,  and  that  in  1x89,  when  the  old  king's 
strength  finally  gave  out,  it  was  Richard  who  was  leading  the 
rebellion,  to  which  John,  the  youngest  and  least  worthy  of  the 
lour  undtttif  ul  sons,  was  giving  secret  countenance.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  this  one  child  whom  he  had  deemed 
faithful,  and  loved  over  well,  that  broke  Henry's  heart.  "  Let 
things  go  as  they  will;  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  in  the  world 
now,"  he  murmured  on  his  death-bed,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  to  breathe  his  last. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Henry  had  made  Richard  heir  to  all 
his  father's  lands  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Bidassoa  save  Brittany, 
ff^^^gf  which  had  faUen  to  Arthur,  the  infant  son  of  the  un- 
lucky Geoffrey.  John,  the  new  king's  only  surviv- 
ing brother,  had  been  declared  "  Lord  of  Ireland  "  by  his 
father  in  1185,  but  Henry  had  been  forced  to  remove  him  for 
persistent  misconduct,  and  had  left  him  nothing  more  than  a 
titular  sovereignty  in  the  newly  conquered  island.  In  this 
Richard  confirmed  him  at  his  accession,  and  gave  him  a  more 
tangible  endowment  by  allowing  him  to  marry  Isabella,  the 
heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  and  by  bestowing  on  him 
the  honour  of  Lancaster  and  the  shires  of  Derby,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall and  Somerset.  The  gift  was  over-liberal  and  the  recipient 
was  thankless;  but  John  was  distinctly  treated'as  a  vassal,  not 
granted  the  position  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

Of  all  the  medieval  kings  of  England,  Richvd  I.  (known  as 
Cceurde  Lion)  cared  least  for  his  realm  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  spent  least  time  within  it.  Though  he  chanced 
to  have  been  born  in  Oxford,  he  was  far  more  of  a  foreigner  than 
his  father;  his  soul  was  that  of  a  south  French  baron,  not  that 
of  an  English  king.  Indeed  he  looked  upon  England  more  as  a 
rich  area  for  taxation  than  as  the  centre  of  a  possible  empire. 
His  ambitions  were  continental:  so  far  as  he  had  a  policy  at  all 
it  was  Angevin — he  would  gladly  have  increased  his  dominions 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  was  set  on  keep- 
ing in  check  the  young  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  though 
the  latter  had  been  his  ally  during  his  long  struggle  with  Us 
father.  Naturally  the  policy  of  Richard  as  a  newly  crowned 
king  was  bound  to  differ  from  that  which  he  had  pursued  as  a 
rebdlious  prince.  As  regards  his  personal  character  he  has 
been  described,  not  without  truth,  as  a  typical  man  of  his  time 
and  nothing  more.  He  was  at  heart  a  chivalrous  adventurer 
delighting  in  war  for  war's  sake;  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  con- 
science— ^his  undutiful  conduct  to  his  father  sat  heavily  on  his 
soul  when  that  father  was  once  dead;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of 
knightly  honour  and  a  certain  magnanimity  of  soul  in  times  of 
crisis;  but  he  was  harsh,  thriftless,  often  cruel,  generally  lacking 
in  firmness  and  continuity  of  purpose,  always  careless  of  his 
subjects'  welfare  when  it  interfered  with  his  pleasure  or  his 
ambitions  of  the  moment.  If  he  had  stayed  long  in  England 
be  would  have  made  himself  hated;  but  he  was  nearly  always 
absent;  it  was  only  as  a  reckless  and  spasmodic  extorter  of 
taxation,  not  as  a  personal  tyrant,  that  he  was  known  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel. 

At  the  opening  of  his  reign  Richard  had  one  all-engrossing 
desire;  he  was  set  on  going  forth  to  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  1x87, 
partly  from  chivalrous  instincts,  partly  as  a  penance 
for  his  misconduct  to  his  father.  He  visited  England 
in  X 189  only  in  order  to  be  crowned,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
for  the  expedition  as  he  could  procure.  He  obtained  enormous 
sums,  by  the  most  unwise  and  iniquitous  expedients,  mainly 
by  selling  to  any  buyer  that  he  could  find  valuable  pieces  of 
crown  property,  high  offices  and  dangerous  rights  and  privileges. 
The  king  of  Scotland  bought  for  15,000  marks  a  release  from 
the  homage  to  the  English  crown  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
bim  by  Henry  U.    The  chancellorship,  one  of  the  two  chief 


oflSces  in  the  realm,  was  sold  to  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of 
^y>  for  £3000,  though  he  was  well  known  as  a  tactless,  arrogant 
and  incapable  person.  The  earidom  of  Northumberland,  with 
palatine  rights,  was  bought  by  Hugh  Puiset,  bishop  of  Durham. 
Countless  other  instances  of  unwise  bargains  could  be  quoted. 
Having  raised  every  peimy  that  he  could  procure  by  legal  or  illegal 
means,  Richard  crossed  the  Chaimel,  and  embarked  at  Marseilles 
with  a  great  army  on  the  7th  of  August  x  x  90.  The  only  security 
which  he  had  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  in  his  absence  was 
that  his  most  dangerous  neighbour,  the  king  of  France,  was  also 
setting  out  on  the  Crusade,  and  that  his  brother  John,  whose 
shifty  and  treacherous  character  gave  sure  promise  of  trouble, 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  unpopularity  both  in  England  and  in  the 
continental  dominions  of  the  crown. 

Richard's  crusading  exploits  have  no  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Enghmd.  He  showed  himself  a  good  knight  and  a 
capable  generiJ — the  capture  of  Acre  and  the  victory  of  Arsuf 
were  highly  to  his  credit  as  a  soldier.  But  he  quarrelled  with  aU 
the  other  princes  of  the  Crusade,  and  showed  himself  as  lacking 
in  tact  and  diplomatic  ability  as  he  was  full  of  military  capacity. 
The  king  of  France  departed  in  wrath,  to  raise  trouble  at  home; 
the  army  gradually  melted  away,  the  prospect  of  recovering 
Jerusalem  disappeared,  and  finally  Richard  must  be  reckoned 
fortunate  in  that  he  obtained  from  Sultan  Saladin  a  peace,  by 
which  the  coastland  of  Palestine  was  preserved  for  the  Christians, 
while  the  Holy  City  and  the  inland  was  sacrificed  (Sept.  a,  1192). 
While  returning  to  his  dominions  by  the  way  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
king  was  shipwrecked,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  a  prince  whom  he  had 
offended  at  Acre  during  the  Crusade.  Though  he  disguised 
himelf ,  he  was  detected  by  his  old  enemy  and  imprisoned.  The 
duke  then  sold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  found  pre- 
texts for  forcing  him  to  buy  his  freedom  by  the  promise  of  a 
ransom  of  150,000  marks.  It  was  not  till  February  XX94  that 
he  got  loose,  after  paying  a  considerable  instalment  of  this  vast 
sum.  The  main  bulk  of  it,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  never 
made  over;  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  raised,  as  Richard 
was  well  aware.  But,  once  free,  he  had  no  scruple  in  cheating 
the  imperial  brigand  of  his  bladcmail. 

For  five  years  Richard  was  away  from  his  dominions  as  a 
crusader  or  a  captive.  There  was  plenty  of  trouble  during  his 
absence,  but  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  strong  governance  set  up  by  Henry  II.  proved  ff^*^ 
competent  to  maintain  itself,  even  when  Richard's 
ministers  were  tactless  and  his  brother  treacherous.  A  genera- 
tion before  it  is  certain  that  England  would  have  been  convulsed 
by  a  great  feudal  rising  when  such  an  opportunity  was  granted 
to  the  barons.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened  between  1 190  and 
X  X94.  Tlie  chancellor  William  Longchamp  made  himself  odious 
by  his  vaxkity  and  autocratic  behaviour,  and  was  overthrown 
in  X19X  by  a  general  rising,  which  was  headed  by  Prince  John, 
and  approved  by  Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whom  Richard 
had  sent  to  England  with  a  commission  to  assume  the  justidar- 
ship  if  William  should  prove  impossible  as  an  administrator. 
Longchamp  fled  to  the  continent,  and  John  then  hoped  to  seise 
on  supreme  power,  even  perhaps  to  grasp  the  crown.  But  he 
was  bjtterly  disappointed  to  find  that  he  could  gather  few  sup- 
porters; the  justiciar  and  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Curia  Regis 
would  give  him  no  assistance;  they  worked  on  honestly  in  the 
name  <rf  the  absent  king.  Among  the  baronage  hardly  a  man 
would  commit  himself  to  treason.  In  vain  John  hired  foreign 
mercenaries,  garrisoned  his  castles,  and  leagued  himself  with 
the  king  of  France  when  the  latter  returned  from  the  Crusade. 
It  was  only  the  news  of  his  brother's  captivity  in  Austria  which 
gave  the  intriguing  prince  a  transient  hopt  of  success.  Boldly 
asserting  that  Richsjrd  would  never  be  seen  alive  again  he  went 
to  France,  and  did  hoinage  to  King  PhiHp  for  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  as  if  they  were  already  his  own.  Then  he  crossed  to 
England  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  seized  Windsor  and 
Wallingf  ord  castles.  But  no  one  rose  to  aid  him,  and  his  garrisons 
were  soon  being  besieged  by  loyal  levies,  headed  by  the  justiciar 
and  byHubertWalter,the  newly  elected  archbishop  ofCanterboxy. 
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At  the  same  time  King  Philip's  invasion  of  Normandy  was 
repulsed  by  the  barons  of  the  duchy.  Richard's  faithful  minis- 
ters, despite  of  all  their  distractions,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
first  instalment  of  his  ransom  by  grinding  taxation — a  fourth 
part  of  the  revenue  of  all  lay  persons,  a  tithe  from  ecclesiastical 
land,  was  raised,  and  in  addition  much  church  plate  was  seized, 
thoi^  the  ofi&dab  who  exacted  it  were  themselves  prelates. 
John  and  Philip  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  beg  him  to  detain  his 
captive  at  all  costs,  but  Henry  VI.  pocketed  the  ransom  money 
and  set  Richard  free.  He  reached  England  in  March  1194*  JQ^ 
in  time  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  last  two  castles  whidi  were 
holding  out  in  his  treacherous  brother's  name.  With  astonish- 
ing, and  indeed  miH>laced,  magnanimity,  Richard  pardoned  his 
brother,  when  he  made  a  grovelling  submission,  and  restored  him 
to  his  lordship  of  Ireland  and  to  a  great  part  of  his  English  lands. 

The  king  abode  for  no  more  than  three  months  in  England; 
be  got  himself  recrowned  at  Winchester,  apparently  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  his  German  captivity  and  of  an  enforced  homage 
whidi  the  emperor  had  extorted  from  him.  Then  he  raised  a 
heavy  tax  from  his  already  impoverished  subjects,  sold  a  number 
of  official  posts  and  departed  to  France — ^never  to  return,  though 
he  had  still  five  years  to  live.  He  left  behind  Archbishop  Hubert 
Walter  as  justiciar,  a  faithful  if  a  somewhat  high-handed  miniver. 

Richard's  one  ruling  passion  was  now  to  punish  Philip  of 
France  for  his  unfriendly  conduct  during  his  absence.  He 
plunged  into  a  war  with  this  clever  and  shifty  prince,  which 
lasted— with  certain  short  breaks  of  truces  and  treaties— till 
his  death.  He  wasted  his  considerable  military  talents  in  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  sieges  which  had  no  great  results,  and 
after  spending  countless  treasures  and  harrying  many  regions, 
perish^  obscurely  by  a  wound  from  a  cross-bow-bolt,  received 
while  beleaguering  ChAlus,  a  castle  of  a  rebellious  lord  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  viscount  of  Limoges  (April  6,  1199). 

During  these  years  of  petty  strife  England  was  only  reminded 
at  intervals  of  her  king's  existence  by  his  intermittent  demands 
g^g^  for  money,  which  his  ministers  did  their  best  to  satisfy. 
eaMite-  The  machine  of  government  continued  to  work  without 
tfBMf  *-  his  supervision.  It  has  been  observed  that,  from  one 
**'^^*"^  point  oi  view,  England's  worst  kings  have  been  her 
best;  that  is  to  say,  a  sovereign  like  Richard,  who  pep. 
sistently  negleaed  his  duties,  was  unconsciously  the  foster 
father  of  constitutional  liberty.  For  his  ministers,  bureaucrats 
of  an  orderly  frame  of  mind,  devised  for  their  own  convenience 
rules  and  customs  which  became  permanent,  and  could  be  dted 
against  those  later  kings  who  interfered  more  actively  in  the 
details  of  domestic  governance.  We  may  trace  back  some  small 
beginnings  of  a  constitution  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. — ^himself 
an  absented  though  not  on  the  scale  of  his  son.  But  the  ten  years 
of  Richard's  reign  were  much  more  fruitful  in.  the  growth  of 
institutions  whidb  were  destined  to  curb  the  power  of  the  crown. 
His  justiciars,  and  especially  Hubert  Walter,  were  responsible 
for  several  innovations  which  were  to  have  f ar-q>reading  results. 
The  most  important  was  an  extension  of  the  use  of  juries  into 
the  province  of  taxation.  When  the  government  employs  com- 
mittees chosen  by  the  taxpayers  to  estimate  and  assess  the 
details  of  taxation,  it  will  find  it  hard  to  go  back  to  arbitrary 
exactions.  Such  a  practice  had  been  first  seen  when  Henry  II., 
in  his  last  year,  allowed  the  celebrated  "  Saladin  Tithe  "  for 
the  service  of  the  crusade  to  be  assessed  by  local  jiuors.  In 
Richard's  reign  the  practice  became  regular.  In  especial  when 
England  was  measured  out  anew  for  the  great  carucage  of  1x97 
— a  tax  on  every  ploughland  which  replaced  the  rough  calculation 
of  Domesday  Book—knights  elected  by  the  shires  shared  in  all 
the  calculations  then  made  for  the  new  impost.  Another  consti- 
tutional advance  was  that  which  substituted  "coroners," 
knights  chosen  by  the  cotmty  court,  for  the  king's  old  factotum 
the  sheriff  in  the  duty  of  holding  the  "  pleas  of  the  crown,"  i.e. 
in  making  the  preliminary  investigations  into  such  offences  as 
riot,  murder  or  injury  to  the  king's  rights  or  property.  The 
sheriff's  natural  impulse  was  to  indict  every  man  from  whom 
money  could  be  got;  the  new  coroners  were  influenced  by  other 
motives  than  financial  rapadty,  and  so  were  much  more  Ukdy 


to  deal  equitably  with  accusations.  The  towns  also  profited 
in  no  small  degree  from  Richard's  absence  and  impecuniosity. 
One  of  the  most  important  charters  to  London,  that  whidi 
granted  the  dty  the  right  of  constituting  itself  a  "  commune  " 
and  choosing  itself  a  mayor,  goes  back  to  October  1191,  the 
troubled  month  of  Longdiamp's  expulsion  from  England.  It 
was  i^ven  by  Prince  John  and  the  ministers,  who  were  then 
supporting  him  against  the  arrogant  chancellor,  to  secure  the 
adherence  of  London.  Richard  on  his  return  seems  to  have 
allowed  it  to  stand.  Linodn  was  also  given  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  magistrates  in  x  194,  and  many  smaller  places  owe  grants 
of  more  or  less  of  munidpal  privilege  to  Hubert  Walter  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  absent  king.  The  En^Ush  nation  began  to 
have  some  conception  of  a  regime  of  fixed  custom,  in  which  its 
rights  depended  on  some  other  source  than  the  sovereign's 
personal  caprice.  The  times,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  not 
unprosperous.  There  had  been  no  serious  dvil  war  since  the 
baronial  rising  of  11 73.  Prince  John's  turbulence  had  only 
affected  the  ndghbourhood  of  a  few  royal  castles.  Despite  ii 
the  frequent  and  heavy  demands  for  money  for  the  king's  service, 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  increasing,  and  prosperity  to  have 
been  widespread.  Strong  and  r^iular  governance  had  on  the 
whole  prevailed  ever  since  Henry  IL  triumphed  over  baronial 
anarchy. 

III.  T&E  Struogu  roE  Constxtuhomal  Liberty  (1x99-1337) 

Richard's  queen,  Bexengaria  of  Navarre,  had  borne  him  no 
children.  At  the  moment  of  his  premature  death  his  nearest 
kinsmen  were  his  worthless  brother  John,  and  the  boy 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  heir  of  Geoffrey,  the  third  son 
of  Henry  II.  On  his  death-bed  the  king  had  designated 
John  as  his  successor,  holding  apparently  that  a  bad  rukr  wbo 
was  at  least  a  grown  man  was  preferable  to  a  child.  John's  daim 
prevailed  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  though  in  each, 
as  we  are  told,  there  were  those  who  considered  it  a  doubtful 
point  whether  an  dder  brother's  son  had  not  a  better  ligjht  than 
a  younger  brother.  But  the  ministers  recognixed  John,  and  the 
buonage  and  nation  acquiesced,  though  with  little  enthusiasm. 
In  the  lands  farther  south,  however,  matters  went  otherwise. 
The  dowager  duchess  Constance  of  Brittany  raised  her  son's 
daim,  and  sent  an  army  into  Anjou,  and  idl  down  the  Loire 
many  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  his  cause.  The  king  of  France 
announced  that  he  should  support  them,  and  allowed  Axthur  to 
do  him  homage  for  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine.  Thexe  would 
have  been  trouble  in  Aquitaine  also,  if  the  aged  Queen  Eleanor 
had  not  asserted  her  own  primaxy  and  indefeasible  right  to  her 
ancestral  duchy,  and  then  declared  that  she  transfened  it  to  ber 
best  loved  son  John.  Most  of  her  subjects  accepted  her  decbion, 
and  Arthur's  faction  made  im>  head  in  this  quarter. 

It  seemed  for  a  space  as  if  the  new  king  mild  succeed  in  re- 
taining the  whole  of  his  brother's  inheritance,  for  lUng  Philip 
very  meanly  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  the  cession 
of  the  county  of  Evreux,  and,  when  his  troops  were  withdrawn, 
the  Angevin  rebels  were  beaten  down,  and  the  duchenof  Brittany^ 
had  to  ask  for  peace  for  her  son.  But  it  had  not  long  htctk 
granted,  when  John  proceeded  to  throw  away  his  advantage 
by  acts  of  reckless  impolicy.  Though  tnmning,  he  was  destitute 
alike  of  foresight  and  of  self-control;  he  could  never  discern  the 
way  in  which  his  conduct  would  be  judged  by  other  men,  because 
he  lacked  even  the  rudiments  of  a  consdence.  Ere  he  had  been 
many  months  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife,  TfHiM»#  of 
Gloucester,  alleging  that  their  marriage  had  been  illegal  because 
they  Were  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  act  offended  the 
English  barons,  but  in  choosing  a  new  queen  John  gave  much 
greater  offence  abroad;  he  carried  off  Isabella  of  Angoultme 
from  her  aflknced  husband,  Hugh  of  Lusigium,  the  son  of  the 
count  of  la  Marche,  his  greatest  vassal  in  northern  Aquitaine, 
and  married  her  despite  the  precontract.  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  amorous  freak,  not  the  result  of  any  deep-laid  policy. 
Roused  by  the  insult  the  Lusignans  took  arms,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  barons  of  Poitou  joined  them.  They  appealed  for  aid  to 
Philip  of  France,  who  judged  it  opportune  to  intervene  once 
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moce.  He  summoned  John  to  appeer  before  him  as  suzerain, 
to  answer  the  complaints  of  his  Poitevin  subjects,  and  when  he 
failed  to  plead  declared  war  on  him  and  declared  his  dominions 
escheated  to  the  French  crown  for  non-fulfilment  of  his 
^'^*'"  feudal  allegiance.  He  enlisted  Arthur  of  Brittany  in 
his  cause  by  recognising  him  once  more  as  the  rightful 
owner  of  all  John's  continental  fiefs  save  Normandy, 
which  he  intended  to  take  for  himself.  Philip  then  entered 
Normandy,  while  Arthur  led  a  Breton  force  into  Anjou  and 
Poiton  to  aid  the  Lusignans.  The  fortune  of  war  at  first  turned 
in  favour  of  the  English  king.  He  surprised  his  nephew  while 
be  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Mirebeau  in  Poitou,  where  the  old 
Queen  Eleanor  was  residing.  The  young  duke  and  most  of  his 
chief  supporters  were  taken  prisoners  (August  i,  zsoa).  Instead 
of  using  his  advantage  aright,  John  put  Arthur  in  secret  confine- 
ment, and  after  some  months  causeid  him  to  be  murdered.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  starved  to  death  twenty-two  knights  of  Poitou 
who  had  been  among  his  captives.  Tbut  asssssination  of  his 
nearest  kinsman,  a  mere  boy  of  sixteen,  was  as  unwise  as  it  was 
crueL  It  estranged  from  the  king  the  hearts  <rf  all  his  French 
subjects,  who  were  already  sufficiently  disgusted  by  many 
minor  acts  of  brutality,  as  wtXi  as  by  incessant  arbitrary  taxation 
and  by  the  reckless  ^vages  in  which  John's  mercenary  troops 
had  been  indulging.  The  French  armies  met  with  little  or  no 
resistance  when  they  invaded  Normandy,  Anjou  and 
^^  Poitou.  John  sat  inert  at  Rouoi,  pretending  to  take 
'  his  misfortunes  lightly,  and  boasting  that  **  what  was 
casfly  lost  could  be  as  easily  won  back."  .Meanwhile  Philip 
Augustus  conquered  all  western  Normandy,  without  having  to 
fig;ht  a  battle.  The  great  castle  of  Chftteau  Gaillard,  which 
guards  the  Lower  Seine,  was  the  only  place  which  made  a  strenu- 
ous resistance.  It  was  finally  taken  by  assault,  despite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  gallant  castellan,  Roger  de  Lacy,  constable  of 
Chester,  who  had  made  head  against  the  besiegers  for  six  months 
(S^tember  ia03-March  zao4)  without  receiving  any  assistance 
from  his  master.  John  finally  absconded  to  England  in  December 
laoj;  he  failed  to  return  with  an  army  of  relief,  as  he  had 
proo^sed,  and  before  the  summer  of  z  ao4  was  over,  Caen,  Baycux 
and  Rouen,  the  last  places  that  held  out  for  him,  had  been 
forced  to  open  their  gates.  The  Norman  barons  had  refused  to 
strike  a  blow  for  John,  and  the  cities  had  shown  but  a  very 
passive  and  precarious  loyalty  to  him.  He  had  made  himself 
so  well  hated  by  his  cruelty  and  vices  that  the  Normans,  for- 
getting their  old  hatred  of  France,  had  acquiesced  in  the  conquest. 
Two  ties  alone  had  for  the  last  century  held  the  duchy  to  the 
English  connexion:  the  one  was  that  many  Norman  baronial 
families  held  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Channel;  the  second  was 
the  national  pride  which  loolud  upon  En^and  as  a  conquered 
appendage  of  Normandy.  But  the  first  had  grown  weaker  as  the 
custom  arose  of  dividing  family  estates  between  brothers,  on  the 
principle  that  one  should  take  the  Norman,  the  other  the  En{^h 
parts  of  a  paternal  heritage.  By  John's  time  there  were  com- 
paratively few  landholders  whose  interests  were  fairly  divided 
between  the  duchy  and  the  kingdom.  Such  as  survived  had  now 
to  choose  between  losing  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  their 
lands;  those  whose  holding  was  mainly  Norman  adhered  to 
Philip;  those  who  had  more  land  in  England  sacrificed  their 
transmarine  estates.  For  each  of  the  two  kings  declared  the 
property  of  the  barons  who  did  not  support  him  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  As  to  the  old  Norman  theory  that  England  was  a 
conquered  land,  it  had  gradually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  operative 
force,  under  kings  who,  like  Henry  11.  or  Richard  I.,  were  neither 
Norman  nor  English  in  feeling,  but  Angevin.  John  did  not,  and 
could  not,  appeal  as  a  Norman  prince  to  Norman  patriotism. 

The  successes  of  Philip  Augustus  did  not  cease  with  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.  His  armies  pushed  forward  in  the  south 
also;  Anjou,  Tourmine  and  nearly  all  Poitou  submitted 
to  him.  Only  Guienne  and  southern  Aquitaine  held 
out  for  King  John,  partly  because  they  preferred  a 
weak  and  distant  master  to  such  a  strenuous  and 
grasping  prince  as  King  Philip,  partly  because  they 
vcre  fir  more  alien  in  blood  and  language  to  their  French 
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neighbours  than  were  Normans  or  Angevins.  The  Gascons  were 
practically  a  separate  nationality,  and  the  bouse  of  Capet  had 
no  ancient  connexion  with  them.  The  kings  of  England  were 
yet  to  reign  at  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  But  the  connexion  with  Gascony  meant  little  compared 
with  the  now  vanished  connexion  with  Normandy.  Henzy  I. 
or  Henry  II.  could  run  over  to  his  continental  dominions  in  a 
day  or  two  days;  Dieppe  and  Harfieur  were  dose  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Hastings.  It  was  a  different  thing  for  John  azid  his 
successors  to  undertake  the  long  voyage  to  Bordeaux,  around 
the  stormy  headlands  of  Brittany  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Visits  to  their  continental  dominions  had  to  be  few  and  far 
between;  they  were  long,  costly  and  dangerous  when  a  French 
fleet— a  thing  never  seen  before  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
Normandy — might  be  roaming  in  the  Channel  The  kings  of 
England  became  perforce  much  more  home-keeping  sovereigns 
after  Z304. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  boon  for  England  that  her  present 
sovereign  was  destined  to  remain  within  her  borders  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  yean.  To  know  John  well  was  to 
loathe  1dm,  as  every  contemporary  chronicle  besis  witness.  The 
two  years  that  followed  the  kiss  of  Normandy  were  a  time  of  grow- 
ing discontent  and  incessant  disputes  about  taxation.  The  king 
kept  coUeaing  scutages  and  tallages,  yet  barons  and  towns  com- 
plained that  nothing  seemed  to  be  done  with  the  money  he  col- 
lected. At  last,  however,  in  iao6,  the  king  did  make  an  ex- 
pedition to  Poitou,  and  recovered  some  of  its  southern  borders. 
Yet,  with  his  usuaI  inconsequence,  he  did  not  foUow  up  his 
success,  but  made  a  two  years'  truce  With  niilip  of  France  on 
the  basis  of  tilt  possiddis—m]^dx  left  Normandy  and  all  the 
territories  on  and  about  the  Loire  in  the  hands  of  Uie  conqueror. 

It  is  probable  that  this  pacification  was  the  result  of  a  new 
quarrel  which  John  had  just  taken  up  with  a  new  enemy — the' 
Papacy.  The  dispute  on  the  question  of  free  election, 
which  was  to  range  over  all  the  central  years  of  his 
reign,  had  just  beguiL  In  the  end  of  zaos  Hubert 
Walter,  ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  had  died.  The 
king  announced  his  intention  of  procuring  the  election  of  John 
de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  as  his  successor;  but,  though  his 
purpose  was  well  known,  the  chapter  (t.«.  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury)  met  secretly  and  elected  their  sub-prior 
Reginald  as  archbishop.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  at  once,  to 
receive  confirmation  from  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  a  zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  But  John 
descended  upon  them  in  great  wrath,  and  by  threats  compelled 
them  to  hold  a  second  meeting,  and  to  elea  his  iwminee  Gray, 
in  whose  name  application  for  confirmation  was  also  made  to  the 
pope.  Innocent,  however,  seeing  a  splendid  chance  of  asserting 
his  authority,  declared  both  the  elections  that  had  taken  place 
invalid,  the  first  because  it  had  been  clandestine,  the  second 
because  it  had  been  held  under  force  majeure,  and  proceeded 
to  nominate  a  friend  of  his  own — Cardinal  Stephen  Luigton,  an 
Englishman  of  proved  capacity  and  blameless  life,  then  resident 
in  Rome.  He  was  far  the  worthiest  of  the  three  candidates,  but 
it  was  an  intolerable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  English  crown 
and  the  English  Church  that  an  archbishop  should  be  foisted 
on  them  in  this  fashion.  The  representatives  of  the  chapter 
who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
elect  him  in  the  pope's  presence  (Dec.  z2o6). 

King  John  was  furious,  and  not  without  good  reason;  he 
refused  to  accept  Langton,  whom  he  declared  (quite  unjustly) 
to  be  a  secret  friend  of  Philip  of  France,  and  sequestrated  the 
lands  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  On  this  the  pope  threatened 
to  lay  an  interdict  on  himself  and  his  realm.  The  king  replied 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he  would  outlaw  any 
clerk  who  should  accept  the  validity  of  such  an  interdict  and 
would  confiscate  his  lands.  Despising  such  threats  Innocent 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  put  England  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  on  the  ajrd  of  March  zaoS. 

In  obedience  to  the  pope's  orders  the  large  majority  of  the 
English  clergy  closed  their  churches,  and  suspended  the  ordinary 
couraeoftheservices  and  celebration  of  thesacraments.    BapCir^ 
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and  extreme  unction  only  were  continued,  lest  souli  ihouM 
be  lost;  and  maniages  were  permitted  but  not  inside  the  wills 
of  churches.  Foreaedng  the  wr&th  of  the  king  agsinst  dl  who 
obeyed  the  mandate  from  Rome,  the  larger  number  of  the  bishops 
and  many  others  of  the  higher  clergy  fled  overseas  to  escape  the 
storm.  Those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remain  behind  had  much 
to  endure.  John,  openly  rejoicing  at  the  plunder  that  lay  before 
him,  declared  the  temporalities  of  all  who  had  accepted  the  inter- 
dict, whether  they  had  exiled  themselves  or  no,  to  be  confiacatfrf. 
His  treasury  was  soon  so  well  filled  that  he  could  dispense  with 
ordinary  taxation.  He  also  outlawed  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  save  the  timid  remnant  who  promised  to  diarq^ard  the 
papal  commands. 

Nothing  proves  more  conclusively  the  strength  of  the  Angevin 
monarchy,  and  the  decreasing  power  of  feudalism,  than  that  an 
unpopular  king  like  John  could  maintain  his  strife 
with  the  pope,  and  suppress  the  discontents  of  his 
subjects,  for  nearly  five  years  before  the  inevitable 
explosion  came.  Probably  his  long  immum'ty  was 
due  in  the  main  to  the  capacity  of  his  strong-handed  justiciar 
Geoffrey  Fitx-Peter;  the  king  hated  him  bitterly,  but  generally 
took  his  advice.  The  crash  only  came  when  Geoffrey  died  in 
1 9  X3 ;  his  ungrateful  master  only  expressed  joy.  "  Now  by  God's 
feet  am  I  for  the  first  time  king  of  England,"  he  exdaimed,  when 
the  news  reached  him.  He  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  a 
mere  Poitevin  adventurer,  Peter  des  Roches,  whom  he  had  made 
bishop  of  Winchester  some  time  before.  Indeed  John's  few 
trusted  confidants  were  nearly  all  foreigners,  such  men  as  the 
mercenary  captains  Gerard  of  Athies  and  Engelhart  of  Qgogn^, 
whom  he  made  sherifb  and  castellans  to  the  discontent  of  all 
Englishmen.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  maintaining  bands  of 
hired  Braban^mu  and  rotUiers,  by  whose  aid  he  for  some  time 
succeeded  in  terrorizing  the  countryside.  There  were  a  few 
preliminary  outbreaks  of  rebellion,  which  were  suppressed  with 
vigour  and  punished  with  horrible  cruelty.  John  starved  to 
death  the  wife  and  son  of  William  de  Braose,  the  first  baron 
who  took  arms  against  him,  and  hanged  in  a  row  twenty-eight 
young  boys,  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  fathers,  Welsh 
princes  who  had  dabbled  in  treason.  Such  acts  provoked  rage 
as  well  as  fear,  yet  the  measure  of  John's  iniquities  was  not  full 
till  12X2.  IndMd  for  some  time  his  persistent  prosperity  pro- 
voked the  indignant  surprise  of  those  who  believed  him  to  be 
under  a  curse.  If  hb  renewed  war  with  Philip  of  France  was 
generally  unsuccessful,  yet  at  home  he  held  his  own.  The  most 
astotmding  instance  of  his  success  is  that  in  z  210  he  found  leisure 
for  a  hasty  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  he  compeUed  rebellious 
barons  to  do  homage,  and  received  the  submission  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  local  kinglets.  It  is  strange  that  he  came  back  to 
find  England  undisturbed  behind  him. 

His  long-deserved  humiliation  only  began  in  the  winter  of 
I2X2-X2I3,  when  Innocent  III.,  finding  him  so  utterly  callous 
as  to  the  interdict,  took  the  further  step  of  declaring 
j^'"*'  him  depmed  from  the  throne  for  contumacy,  and 
tkm^m^  handing  over  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  king 
of  France.  This  act  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
indignation  in  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  1213  the  king  was 
able  to  collect  a  large  army  on  3arham  Down  to  resist  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  Yet  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
discontented  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  chances  of 
war,  and,  when  the  fleet  of  King  Philip  was  ready  to  sail,  he  sur- 
prised the  world  by  miJ^ing  a  sudden  and  grovelling  submission 
to  the  pope.  Not  only  did  he  agree  to  receive  Stephen  Langton 
as  archbishop,  to  restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  to  their  benefices, 
and  to  pay  them  handsome  compensation  for  all  th^ir  losses 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  he  took  the  strange  and  ignomini- 
ous step  of  declaring  that  he  ceded  his  whole  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  to  hold  as  his  vassal.  He  formllly  resigned  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Cardinal  Pandulf,  and  took  it  back  as 
the  pope's  vassal,  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
xooo  marks  a  year  for  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  felt 
to  be  a  humiliating  transaction  by  many  of  John's  subjects, 
though  to  others  the  joy  at  reconciliation  with  the  Church 


caused  all  else  to  be  forgottciL  The  political  effect  of  the  device 
was  all  that  John  had  desired.  His  new  suzerain  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  forbade  Philip  of  France  to  proceed 
with  his  projected  invasion,  though  ships  and  men  were  all  ready 
(Biay  12x3).  John's  safety,  however,  was  secured  in  a  more 
practical  way  when  his  bastard  brother,  William  Longsword, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  made  a  descent  on  the  port  of  Damme  and 
burnt  or  sunk  a  whole  squadron  of  the  French  tranqiorts. 
After  this  John's  spirits  rose,  and  he  talked  of  crossing  the  seas 
himself  to  recover  Normandy  and  Anjou.  But  he  soon  found 
that  his  subjects  were  not  inclined  to  follow  him;  they  were 
resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  Angevin  heritage,  whose  union  with 
England  brought  no  profit  to  them,  however  much  it  might 
interest  their  king.  The  barons  expressed  their  wish  for  a  peace 
with  France,  and  when  summoned  to  produce  their  feudal  con* 
tingents  pleaded  poverty,  and  raised  a  rather  shallow  theory 
to  the  effect  that  their  services  could  not  be  asked  for  wars 
beyond  seas— against  which  there  were  conclusive  precedents 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  But  any  plea  can  be 
raised  against  an  unpopular  king.  John  found  hiinself  obliged 
to  turn  badL,  since  hardly  a  man  save  his  mercenaries  had  rallied 
to  his  standud  at  Portsmouth.  In  great  anger  and  indignation 
he  inarched  off  towards  the  north,  with  his  hired  soldiery,  swear- 
ing to  punish  the  barons  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  "  strike  " 
which  had  defeated  his  purpose.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
to  be  deferred  for  a  space.  Archbislu^  Langton,  who  on  assum- 
ing possession  of  his  see  had  shown  at  once  tluit  he  was  a  patriotic 
Enf^ish  statesman,  and  not  the  mere  delegate  of  the  pcq>e, 
besought  his  master  to  hold  back,  and,  when  he  refused, 
threatened  to  renew  the  excommunication  which  had  so  lately 
been  removed.  The  old  justiciar  Geoffrey  Fits-Peter,  now  on 
his  death-bed,  had  also  refused  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
defaulters.  John  hesitated,  and  meanwhile  his  enemies  began 
to  organize  their  resistance. 

A  great  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  EngUsd 
was  reached  when  Langton  assembled  the  leading  buons, 
rehearsed  to  them  the  charter  issued  by  Henry  I.  on 
his  accession,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  rights 
and  liberties  therein  promised  by  the  crown  to  the 
luition.  For  the  future  they  agreed  to  take  this  docu- 
ment as  their  programme  of  demands.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
many  occasions  in  English  history  when  the  demand  for  reform 
took  the  shape  of  a  reference  bade  to  old  precedents,  and  now 
(as  on  all  subsequent  occasions)  the  party  which  opposed  the 
crown  read  back  into  the  ancient  grants  which  they  quoted  a 
good  deal  more  than  had  been  actually  c<mceded  in  them.  To 
Langton  and  the  barons  the  charter  of  Hexuy  I.  seemed  to  cover 
all  the  customs  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  under  the  rule 
of  the  bureaucracy  which  had  served  Henry  IL  and  Richard  I. 
A  correct  historical  perspective  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
men  whose  constitutional  knowledge  only  ran  back  as  far  as  the 
memory  of  themselves  and  their  fathers.  The  Great  Charter  iA 
X2X5  was  a  commentary  on,  rather  than  a  reproduction  of,  tlie 
old  accession  pledges  of  Henry  I. 

Meanwhile  John,  leaving  his  barons  to  discuss  and  formulate 
their  grievances,  pushed  on  with  a  great  scheme  of  foreign 
alliances,  by  which  he  hoped  to  crush  Philip  of  France, 
even  thou^  the  aid  of  the  feudal  levies  of  England 
was  denied  him.  He  leagued  himself  with  his  nephew 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.  (his  sister's  son),  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  with  many  other  princes  of  the 
NetherUmds.  Their  plan  was  that  John  should  land  in  Poitou 
and  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  by  a  raid  up  the  Loire, 
while  the  emperor  and  his  vassals  should  secretly  mobilize  a 
great  army  in  Brabant  and  make  a  sudden  dash  at  Paris.  The 
scheme  was  not  destitute  of  practical  ability,  and  if  it  had  been 
duly  carried  out  would  have  placed  France  in  such  a  crisis  of 
danger  as  she  has  seldom  known.  It  was  not  John's  fault  that  the 
campaign  failed.  He  sent  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  some  of  his 
mercenaries  to  join  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  while  he  saQed 
with  the  main  body  of  them  to  La  Rochelle,  whence  he  marched 
northward,  devastating  the  land  before  him.    Philip  came  out 
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to  meet  him  with  the  whole  levy  of  France  (April  1214),  and 
P^tfifr  would  iiave  been  left  exposed  if  Otto  and  his  Netherland 
vaasals  had  struck  promptly  in.  But  the  emperor  was  late,  and 
by  the  time  that  he  was  approaching  the  French  frontier  Philip 
Augustus  had  discovered  that  John's  invasion  was  but  a  feint, 
executed  by  an  army  too  weak  to  do  much  harm.  Leaving  a 
small  containing  force  on  the  Loire  in  face  of  the  English  king, 
Philip  hurried  to  the  north  with  his  main  army,  and  on  the  37th 
of  July  1 2 1 4  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  emperor 
and  his  allies  at  Bou vines  near  Lille.  This  was  the 
greatest  victory  of  the  French  medieval  monarchy.  It 
broke  up  the  Anglo-German  alliance,  and  gave  the  conqueror 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  that  he  bad  won  from  the  Angevin 
bouse  and  his  other  enemies. 

Indirectly  Bouvines  was  almost  as  important  in  the  history 
of  England  as  in  that  of  France.  John  returned  to  England 
foiled,  and  in  great  anger;  he  resolved  to  give  up  the 
French  war,  secured  a  truce  with  King  Philip  by 
abandoning  his  attempt  to  reconquer  his  lost  lands 
on  the  Loire,  and  turned  to  attack  the  recalcitrant  subjects 
who  had  refused  to  join  him  in  his  late  campaign  beyond  the 
Channel.  Matters  soon  came  to  a  head:  on  hearing  that  the 
king  was  mobilizing  his  mercenary  bands,  the  barons  met  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  leagued  themselves  by  an  oath  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  (Novem- 
ber Z214).  At  the  New  Year  they  sent  him  a  formal  ultimatum, 
to  which  he  would  not  assent,  though  he  opened  up  futile  negotia- 
tion with  them  through  the  channel  of  the  archbishop,  who  did 
not  take  an  open  part  in  the  rising.  At  Easter,  nothing  havinj{ 
been  yet  obtained  from  the  king,  an  army  headed  by  five  earls, 
forty  barons,  and  Giles  Braose,  bishop  of  Hereford,  mustered  at 
Stamford  and  marched  on  London.  Their  captain  was  Robert 
FitzWalter,  whom  they  had  named  "  marshal  of  the  army  of 
God  and  Holy  Church."  When  they  reached  the  capital  its 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  the  mayor  and  citixens 
adhered  to  their  cause  (May  17).  The  king,  who  had  tried  to 
turn  them  back  by  taking  the  cross  and  declaring  himself  a 
crusader,  and  by  making  loud  appeals  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
pope,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Windsor.  He  found  that  he  had 
no  supporters  save  a  handful  of  courtiers  and  officials  and  the 
leaders  of  his  mercenary  bands;  wherefore  in  despair  he  accepted 
the  terms  forced  upon  him  by  the  insurgents.  On  the  xsth  of 
June  1215  he  sealed  at  Runny mede,  close  to  Windsor,  the 
famous  Magna  Carta^  in  face  of  a  vast  assembly  among  which 
he  had  haidly  a  single  friend.  It  is  a  long  document  of  63 
clauses,  in  which  Archbishop  Langton  and  a  committee  of  the 
barons  had  endeavoured  to  recapitulate  all  their  grievances, 
and  to  obtain  redress  for  them.  Some  of  the  clauses  are  un- 
important concessions  to  individuals,  or  deal  with  matters  of 
trifling  importance — such  as  the  celebrated  weirs  or  "  kiddles  " 
on  Thames  and  Medway,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  condottieri 
chiefs  Gerard  d'Athies  and  Engelhart  de  Cigogn6.  But  many  of 
them  are  matters  of  primary  importance  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  The  Great  Charter  must  not,  however,  be 
overrated  as  an  expression  of  general  constitutional  rights; 
to  a  large  extent  it  is' a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  claims  of  the 
baronage,  and  gives  redress  for  their  feudal  grievances  in  the 
matters  of  aids,  reh'efs,  wardships,  &c.,  its  object  being  the  re- 
pression of  arbitrary  exactions  by  the  king  on  his  tenants-in-chief. 
One  section,  that  which  provides  against  the  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  courts  on  the  private  manorial  courts  of  the 
landowners,  might  even  be  regarded  as  retrograde  in  character 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  efiicacy.  But  it  is  most 
noteworthy  that  the  barons,  while  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  abuses  which  affect  themselves,  show  an  unselfish  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  all  the  concessions  which  the 
king  makes  to  them  shall  also  be  extended  by  themselves  to  their 
own  sub-tenants.  The  clauses  dealing  with  the  general  govern- 
ance of  the  realm  are  also  as  enlightened  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  charter. 
There  is  to  be  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm — which  is  to  consist  of  all  barons,  who  are 


to  be  summoned  by  individual  units,  and  of  all  smaller  tenadts- 
in-chief,  who  are  to  be  called  not  by  sejMirate  letters,  but  by  a 
general  notice  published  by  the  sheriff.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  provides  no  representation  for  sub-tenants  or  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  so  that  we  are  still  far  from  the  ideal  of  4  repre> 
aentative  parliament.  John  himself  had  gone  a  step  farther  on 
the  road  towards  that  ideal  when  in  12 13  he  had  summoned  four 
"  discreet  men  "  from  every  shire  to  a  council  at  Oxford,  which 
(as  it  apltiearB)  was  never  held.  But  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  vain  bid  for  popularity  with  the  middle  classes,  which 
had  no  result  at  tlw  time,  and  the  barons  pief  ened  to  keep  things 
in  their  own  hands,  and  to  abide  by  andent  precedents.  It  was 
to  be  some  forty  years  later  that,  the  first  appearance  of  elected 
shire  representatives  at  the  Great  Council  took  place.  In  1215 
the  control  of  the  subjects  over  the  crown  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  tenants-in-chief,  great  and 
small. 

There  hi  less  qualified  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  the  dauses  of 
Magna  Carta  which  deal  with  justice.  The  royal  courts  are  no 
longer  to  attend  the  king's  person — a  vexatious  practice  when 
sovereigns  were  always  on  the  move,  and  litigants  and  witnesses 
•had  to  follow  them  from  manor  to  manor — but  are  to  be  fixed 
at  Westminster.  General  rules  of  indisputable  equity  are  fixed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  courts — ^no  man  is  to  be  trioi  or  punished 
more  than  once  for  the  same  offence;  no  one  is  to  be  arrested 
and  kept  in  prison  without  trial;  all  arrested  persons  are  to  be 
sent  before  the  courts  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  Fines  imposed  on  unsuccessful  liti- 
gants are  to  t>e  calculated  according  to  the  measure  of  thdr 
offence,  and  are  not  to  be  arbitrary  penalties  raised  or  lowered 
at  the  king's  good  pleasure  according  to  the  sum  that  he  imagined 
that  the  offender  could  be  induced  to  pay.  No  fordgners  or  other 
persons  ignorant  of  the  laws. of  England  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  judidal  or  administrative  offices. 

There  is  only  a  single  clause  dealing  with  the  grievances  of 
the  English  Church,  although  Archbishop  Langton  had  been  the 
prindpal  adviser  in  the  drafting  of  the  whole  document.  This 
dause,  "  that  the  English  church  shall  be  free,"  was,  however, 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  demands.  Tlie  reason  that 
Langton  did  not  descend  to  details  was  that  the  king  had 
already  conceded  the  right  of  free  canonical  election  and  the 
other  claims  of  the  derical  order  in  a  separate  charter,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  discuss  them  at  length. 

The  spedal  clauses  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  London  were 
undoubtedly  inserted  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
barons  for  the  readiness  which  the  dtizens  had  shown  in  ad- 
hering to  thdr  cause.  There  are  other  sections  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commons  in  general,  such  as  that  which  gives  merchants 
full  right  of  leaving  or  entering  the  realm  with  thdr  goods  on 
payment  of  the  fixed  andent  custom  dues.  But  these  dauses 
are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected-^the  framers 
of  the  document  were,  after  all,  barons  and  not  burghers. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  Great  Charter  to  modem  eyes 
is  its  sixty-first  paragraph,  that  which  openly  states  doubts  as  to 
the  king's  intention  to  abide  by  his  promise,  and  appoints  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  guardians  of  the  charter  (twenty-four 
barons  and  the  mayor  of  London),  who  are  to  coerce  their  master, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  to  observe  every  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  twenty-five  were  to  hear  and  decide  upon  any  claims  and 
complaints  preferred  against  the  king,  and  to  keep  up  their 
numbers  by  co-optation,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  barons 
intended  to  keep  a  permanent  watch  upon  the  crown.  Tlie 
chiuse.  seems  unnecessarily  harsh  and  violent  in  its  wording; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  John's  character  was  well  knownr 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  on  forms  of  politeness  when 
dealing  with  him.  It  seems  certain  that  the  drafters  of  the 
charter  were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  did  not  purpose  to 
set  up  a  feudal  oligarchy  in  the  place  of  a  royal  autocracy. 
They  were  only  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  andent  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm. 

That  the  barons  were  right  to  suspect  John  is  suffidently 
shown  by  his  subsequent  conduct.    His  pretence  of  keeping  his 
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promise  lasted  less  than  two  months;  by  August  xais  he  waa 
already  secretly  collecting  money  and  hiring  more  mercenaries* 
He  wrote  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pope  to  annul  the  charter, 
stating  that  all  his  troubles  had  come  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  his  dutiful  conduct  to  the  Holy  See.  He  also  stated  that 
he  had  taken  the  cross  as  a  crusader,  but  could  not  sail  to 
Palestine  as  long  as  his  subjects  were  putting  him  in  restraint. 
Innocent  III.  at  once  took  the  hint;  in  September  Archbishop 
Langton  was  suspended  for  disobedience  to  papal  commands, 
and  the  charter  was  declared  uncanonical,  null  and  void. 
The  "  troublers  of  the  king  and  kingdom "  were  declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton  departed  at  once  to  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
heart  of  his  former  patron,  a  task  in  which  he  utterly  failed. 
QrttWar^  Many  of  the  clergy  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
baronial  cause  drew,  back  in  dismay  at  the  pope's 
attitude.  But  the  laymen  were  resolute,  and  prepared  for 
open  war,  which  broke  out  in  October  12x5.  The  king,  who 
had  already  gathered  in  many  mercenaries,  gained  the  first 
advantage  by  capturing  Rochester  Castle  before  the  army 
of  the  barons  was  assembled.  So  formidable  did  he  appear  to 
them  for  the  moment  that  they  took  the  deplorable  step  of  in- 
viting the  foreign  foe  to  join  in  the  struggle.  Declaring  John 
deposed  because  he  had  broken  his  oath  to  observe  the  charter, 
they  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  King 
Philip,  because  he  had  married  John's  niece  Blanche  of  Castile 
and  could  assert  in  her  right  a  claim  to  the  throne.  This  was  a 
most  unhappy  inspiration,  and  drove  into  neutrality  or  even 
into  the  king's  camp  many  who  had  previously  inclined  to  the 
party  of  reform.  But  John  did  his- best  to  disgust  his  followers 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  carrying  out  fierce  and  purposeless 
raids  of  devastation  all  through  the  countryside,  while  refusing 
to  face  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  bore  himself  like  a 
captain  of  banditti  rather  than  a  king  in  his  own  country. 
Presently,  when  the  French  prince  came  over  with  a  considerable 
army  to  join  the  insurgent  barons,  he  retired  northward,  leaving 
London  and  the  home  counties  to  his  rival.  In  all  the  south 
country  only  Dover  and  Windsor  castles  held  out  for  him.  His 
sole  success  was  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Lincoln  by  driving 
off  a  detachment  of  the  baronial  army  which  was  besieging  it. 
Soon  after,  while  marching  from  Lynn  towards  Wis- 
beach,  he  was  surprised  by  the  tide  in  the  fords  of  the 
Wash  and  lost  part  of  his  army  and  all  his  baggage  and 
treasure.  Next  day  he  fell  ill  of  rage  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
contracted  a  dysenteric  ailment,  and  died  a  week  later  at  Newark 
(Oct.  19,  zai6).  It  was  the  best  service  that  he  could  do  his 
kingdom.  Owing  to  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the 
barons  in  summoning  over  Louis  of  France  to  their  aid^  John 
had  become  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  national  inde> 
pendence.  Yet  he  was  so  frankly  impossible  as  a  ruler  that,  save 
the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Chester,  all  his  English  followers  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  no  one  to  back  him  but  the  papal  legate 
Gualo  and  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries.  When  once  he  was 
dead,  and  his  heritage  fell  to  his  m'ne-year-old  son  Henry  III., 
whom  none  could  make  responsible  for  his  father's  doings,  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 

The  aged  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembrdce,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  respectable  personage  who  had  adhered  to  John's 
matyUL  ^^^>^'  assumed  the  position  of  regent.  He  at  once 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  pardon  and 
oblivion  of  offences  to  all  the  insurgent  barons.  At  the 
same  time  he  reissued  the  Great  Charter,  containing  all  the 
important  concessions  which  John  had  made  at  Runnymede, 
save  that  which  gave  the  control  of  taxation  to  the  tenants-in- 
chief.  Despite  this  and  certain  other  smaller  omissions,  it  was 
a  document  which  would  satisfy  most  subjects  of  the  crown, 
if  only  it  were  faithfully  observed.  The  youth  of  the  king  and 
the  good  reputation  of  the  earl  marshal  were  a  suflident  guaran- 
tee that,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  an  honest  attempt  would  be 
made  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Very  soon  the  barons  began  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  or  at  least  to  slacken  in  their  support 
of  Louis,  who  had  given  much  offence  by  his  openly  displayed 
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distrust  of  his  partisairt  -and  his  undisguised  preference  for  his 
French  followers.  The  papal  influence  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  cause  of  King  Henry,  and  Philip  of  France  was 
forced  to  abandon  open  support  of  his  son,  thoi^  he  naturally 
continued  to  give  him  secret  help  and  to  send  Um  succour^  ol 
men  and  money. 

The  fortune  of  war,  however,  did  not  turn  without  a  battle. 
At  Lincoln,  on  the  aoth  of  May  xaxj,  the  marshal  completely 
defeated  an  Anglo-French  army  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Perche  and  the  earls  of  Winchester  and  Here- 
ford. The  former  was  slain,  the  other  two  taken 
prisoners,  with  more  than  300  knights  and  barons.  This  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Louis x>f  France;  when  it  was  followed 
up  by  the  defeat  in  the  Dover  Straits  of  a  fleet  whidi  was  bringing 
him  reinforcements  (Aug.  X7),  he  despaired  of  success  and  asked 
for  terms.  By  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  (Sept.  x  z ,  x  ax  7)  he  secured 
an  amnesty  for  all  his  followers  and  an  indemnity  of  xo,ooo  marks 
for  himself;  Less  than  a  month  later  he  qtdtted  £c(g|and;  the 
victorious  royalists  celebrated  his  departure  by  a  second  reissue 
of  the  Great  Charter,  which  contained  soxne  new  clauses  favour- 
able to  the  baronial  interest. 

After  the  departure  of  Prince  Louis  and  his  foreign^zs  the  eazl 
marshal  had  to  take  up  much  the  same  task  that  had  falloi  to 
Henry  II.  in  x  X54.  Now,  as  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  realm 
was  full  of  "adulterine  castles,"  of  bands  of  robbers  who  had 
cloaked  their  plundering  under  the  pretence  of  loyal  service  to 
the  king  or  the  French  prince,  and  of  local  magiuitea  who  had 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  each  in  his  own  district. 
It  was  some  years  before  peace  and  order  were  rest<»-ed  in  the 
reahn,  and  the  aged  Pembroke  died  in  tug  before  his  work  was 
completed.  After  his  decease  the  conduct  of  the  govemnient 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  the 
papal  legate  Pandulf ,  to  whom  the  marshal  had  specially  recom- 
mended the  young  king.  Their  worst  enemies  were  those  who 
during  the  dvil  war  had  been  their  best  friends,  the  mercenary 
captains  and  upstart  knights  whom  John  had  made  sheriffs  and 
castdlans.  From  x  a  x  9  to  i  a  24  de  Burgh  was  constant^  occupied 
in  evicting  the  old  loyalists  from  castles  which  they  had  sdxed 
or  offices  which  they  had  disgraced.  In  several  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  mobilize  an  army  against  a  recaldtrant  magnate. 
The  most  troublesome  of  them  was  Falkes  de  Breaut6,  the  most 
famous  of  King  John's  foreign  condoUieri,  wh(»e  minions  hdd 
Bedford  castle  against  the  justidar  and  the  whole  shire  levy  of 
eastern  England  for  nearly  two  months  in  xaa4.  The  castle  was 
taken  and  eighty  men-at-arms  hanged  on  its  surrender,  but  Falkes 
escaped  with  his  life  and  fled  to  France.  It  was  not  till  this  severe 
lesson  had  been  inflicted  on  the  faction  of  disorder  that  the 
padfication  of  England  could  be  considered  complete. 

Tlie  fifty-six  years'  reign  of  Henry  IIL  forms  one  of  the  periods 
during  which  the  mere  chronicle  of  events  may  seem  tedious 
and  trivial,  yet  the  movement  of  natioiud  life  and  constitutional 
progress  was  very  important.  Except  during  the  stirring  epoch 
ias8-xa6s  there  was  little  that  was  dramatic  or  striking  in  the 
events  of  the  reign.  Yet  the  England  of  x  ajt  was  widdy  different 
from  the  England  of  xai6.  The  futile  and  thriftless  yet  busy 
and  self-important  king  was  one  of  those  sovereigiu  who  irritate 
thdr  subjects  into  opposition  by  injudidous  activity.  He  was 
not  a  ruffian  or  a  tyrant  Uke  his  father,  and  had  indeed  not  a  few 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  But  he  was  constitutionally  incapable 
of  keeping  a  promise  or  paying  a  debt.  Not  bdng  strong- 
handed  or  capable,  he  could  never  face  critidsm  nor  suppress 
discontent  by  force,  as  a  king  of  the  type  of  Henry  I.  or  Henry  IL 
would  have  done.  He  generally  gave  way  when  pressed,  without 
attempting  an  appeal  to  arms;  he  would  then  swear  an  oath  to 
observe  the  Great  Charter,  and  be  detected  in  violating  it  again 
within  a  few  months.  His  greatest  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
was  his  love  of  foreigners;  since  John  had  lost  Normandy  the 
English  baronage  had  become  as  national  in  spirit  as  the 
commons.  The  old  Anglo-Norman  houses  had  forgotten  the 
tradition  of  thdr  origin,  and  now  formed  but  a  small  section  of 
the  aristocracy;  the  newer  famiUes,  sprung  from  the  offidals 
of  the  first  two  Henries,  had  always  been  English  in  spiriL 
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UnfortuDfttdy  for  himadf  the  third  Heniy  inherited  the  con- 
tinental cotnxipolitanism  ct  his  Anfevin  ancestors,  and  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  nation  wUch  was  growing  ever  more 
and  nwrc  insular  in  its  ideals.  He  had  all  the  ambitions  of  his 
grandfather  Henxy  II.;  his  dreanu  were  of  shattering,  the 
newly-formed  kingdom  of  France,  the  creation  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  of  recovering  all  the  lost  lands  of  his  forefathers  on  the  Seine 
and  Loire.  Ocosionally  his  views  grew  yet  wider— he  would 
knit  up  aHianres  all  over  Christendom  and  dominate  the  Wat. 
Nothing  could  have  been  wilder  and  more  unpractical  than  the 
scheme  on  which  he  set  his  heart  in  x255-i257»  •  pbtn  for  con- 
quering Naples  and  Sicily  for  his  second  son.  Moreover  it  was 
a  great  hindrance  to  him  that  he  was  a  consistent  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  papacy.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  services 
of  the  legates  Pandulf  and  Gualo  to  himself  and  his  father,  and 
was  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  political  schemes  of  the 
popes,  even  when  it  was  difiicult  to  see  that  any  English  interests 
were  involved  in  them.  His  designs,  which  were  always  shifting 
from  point  to  point  of  the  continent,  did  not  a[4>cal  in  the  least 
to  his  subjects,  who  took  little  interest  in  Poitou  or  Touraine, 
and  none  whatever  in  Italy.  After  the  troubled  times  which 
had  lasted  from  12x4  to  1224  they  desired  nothing  more  than 
peace,  quietness  and  good  governance.  •  They  had  no  wish  to 
furnish  their  master  with  taxation  for  French  wan,  or  to  follow 
his  banner  to  distant  Aquitaine.  But  most  of  all  did  they  dislike 
his  practice  of  flooding  England  with  strangers  from  beyond 
seas,  for  whom  offices  and  endowments  had  to  be  found.  The 
moment  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  JiouMt  and  capable  old 
justiciar  Hubert  de  Buigh,  who  had  pacified  the  country  during 
his  minority,  and  set  the  machinery  of  government  once  more 
in  regular  order,  Henry  gave  himself  over  to  fostering  horde 
after  horde  of  foreign  favourites.  There  was  first  his  Poitevin 
dtancellor,  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a  numer- 
<n]s  band  of  his  rdations  and  dependents.  As  a  sample  of  the 
king's  methods  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  once  made  over 
nineteen  of  the  thirty-five  sheriffdoms,  within  a  fortnight,  to  Peter 
of  Rivauz,  a  nephew  of  the  chancellor.  Des  Roches  was  driven 
from  office  after  two  years  (1254),  and  his  friends  and  relatives 
fell  with  him.  But  they  were  only  the  eariiest  of  the  king's  alien 
favourites;  quite  as  greedy  were  the  second  family  of  his  mother, 
Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  who  after  King  John's  death  had  married 
her  old  betrothed,  Hugh  of  Lusignan.  Henry  secured  great 
Eng^lbh  marriages  for  three  of  them,  and  made  the  fourth, 
A3rmer,  bishop  ci  Winchester.  Their  kinsmen  and  dependents 
were  equally  welcomed.  Even  more  numerous  and  no  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  realm  were  the  Provencal  and  Savoyard  relatives 
of  Henry's  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence.  The  king  made  one  of 
her  ttndes,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — it 
was  three  years  before  he  dei^^  to  come  over  to  take  up  the 
post,  and  then  he  was  discovered  to  be  illiterate  and  underical  in 
his  habits,  an  unworthy  successor  for  Langton  and  Edmund  of 
Abingdon,  the  great  primates  who  went  before  him.  Peter  of 
Savoy,  another  uncle,  was  perhaps  the  most  shameless  of  all 
the  beggars  for  the  king's  bounty;  not  only  was  he  made  earl 
of  Richmond,  but  his  debts  were  repeatedly  paid  and  great  sums 
were  given  him  to  help  his  continental  adventures. 

King  Henry's  penonal  rule  lasted  from  1232,  the  year  in 
which  he  deprived  Hubert  de  Burgh  of  his  justiciarship  and 
consented  most  of  his  lands,  down  to  1258.  It  was  thriftless, 
arbitrary,  and  lacking  in  continuity,  of  polity,  yet  not  tyrannical 
or  cruel.  If  he  had  been  a  woise  man  he  would  have  been  put 
under  control  long  before  by  his  irritated  subjects.  All  through 
these  twenty-six  years  he  was  being  opposed  and  criticised  by 
a  party  which  embraced  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  section 
ci  the  baronage  and  the  hierarchy.  It  numbered  among  its 
leaders  the  good  archbisbop,  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  and  Robert 
Grossetcste,  the  active  and  learned  bishop  of  Lincoln;  it  was 
not  infrequently  aided  by  the  king's  brother  Richard,  earl  of 
CorawaD,  who  did  not  share  Henry's  blind  admiration  for  his 
foreign  relatives.  But  it  only  found  its  permanent  guiding 
spirit  somewhat  late  in  the  reign,  when  Simon  de  Montfort, 
ad  of   Leicester,  became  the  habitual  mouthpieoe  of  the 


grievances  of  the  nation.  The  great  eari  had,  oddly  enough, 
commenced  his  career  as  one  of  the  king's  foreign  favourites. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Amicia,  countess  oi  Leicester, 
but  his  father,  Simon  the  Elder,  a  magnate  whose  ^^^j^fj 
French  interests  were  greater  than  his  English,  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  days  of  King  John 
and  the  Leicester  estates  had  been  confiscated.  Simon,  reared 
as  a  Frenchman,  came  over  in  1230  to  petition  for  their  re- 
storation. He  not  only  obtained  it,  but  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  English  baronage  married  the  king's  sister  Eleanor  in  z  238. 
For  some  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  his  brotf^er-in-Iaw, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  no  better  than  Aymer 
de  Valence  or  Peter  of  Savoy.  But  he  quarrelled  with  the  fickle 
king,  and  adhered  ere  long  to  the  party  of  opposition.  A  long 
experience  of  his  character  and  actions  convinced  barons  and 
commons  alike  that  he  was  a  just  and  sincere  man,  a  friend  of 
good  governance,  and  an  honest  opponent  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional rule.  He  had  become  such  a  thorough  English- 
man in  his  views  and  prejudices,  that  by  12 50  he  wss  esteemed 
the  natural  exponent  of  all  the  wrongs  of  the  realm.  He  was 
austere  and  religious;  many  of  his  closest  friends  were  among  the 
more  saintly  of  the  national  dergy.  By  the  end  of  his  life  the 
man  who  had  started  as  the  king's  unpopular  minion  was  known 
as  "  Earl  Simon  the  Righteous,"  and  had  become  the  respected 
leader  ol  the  national  opposition  to  his  royal  brother-in-law. 

Though  Henry's  taxes  were  vexatious  and  never-ending, 
though  his  subservience  to  the  pope  and  his  flighty  interference 
in  foreign  politics  were  ever  irritating  the  magnates 
and  the  people,  and  though  outbreaks  of  turbulence 
were  not  unknown  during  his  long  period  of  penonal 
rule,  it  would  yet  be  a  ooJstake  to  regard  the  central  """y^' 
yean  of  the  Z3th  century  as  an  unprosperous  period  for 
England.  Indeed  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  the 
period  as  one  of  steady  national  development  in  wealth,  culture 
and  unity.  The  towns  were  growing  fast,  and  extending  their 
municipal  liberties;  the  necessities  of  John  and  the  facile  care- 
lessness of  Henry  led  to  the  grant  of  innumerable  chartcn  and 
privileges.  As  was  to  be  seen  again  during  the  fint  period  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  political  irritation  is  not  incompatible  either 
with  increasing  material  t>ro8perity  or  with  great  intellectual 
development .  The  king's  futile  activity  led  to  ever  more  frequent 
gatherings  of  the  Great  Council,  in  which  the.  theory  of  the 
constitution  was  gradually  hammered  out  by  countless  debates 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Every  time  that  Henry 
confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  the  fact  that  England  was  already 
a  limited  monarchy  became  more  evident.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that— like  his  father  John— he  himself  contributed  unconsciously 
to  advances  towards  representotive  government,  gtjim 
John's  writ  of  X 2 13,  bidding  "  discreet  men  "  from  each  mkua  oi 
shire  to  present  themselve*  at  Oxford,  found  its  Mf*»- 
paralld  in  another  writ  of  1253  which  bids  four  knightly  ""^ 
delegates  from  each  county  to  appear  along  with  the  tenants- 
in-chief,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  king's  needs.  When 
county  memben  begin  to  present  themselves  along  with  the 
barons  at  the  national  assembly,  the  conception  of  parliament 
is  already  reached.  And  indeed  we  may  note  that  the  precise 
.word  "parliament"  fint  appean  in  the  chroniden  and  in  offidal 
documenu  about  the  middle  of  Henry's  reign.  By  its  end  the 
term  is  universally  acknowledged  and  employed. 

We  may  discern  during  these  same  yean  a  great  intellectual 
activity.  This  was  the  time  of  rapid  devdopment  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  not  only  were  the  scholastic  "philosophy 
and  systematic  theology  eagerly  studied,  but  figures 
appear  like  that  of  the  great  Roger  Bacon,  a  sdentific 
Rsearcher  of  the  fint  rank,  whose  discoveries  in  optics  and 
chemistry  caused  his  contemporaries  to  suspect  him  of  magical 
arts.  His  teaching  at  Oxford  in  1250-1257  fell  precisely  into 
the  yean  of  the  wont  misgoveniance  of  Henry  III.  It  was  the 
same  with  law,  an  essentially  13th-century  study;  It  was  just 
in  this  age  that  the  conception  of  law  as  something  not  depend- 
ing on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  nor  compiled  from  mere  coUeaed 
ancestial  customs,  but  existing  as  a  logical  entity,  became 
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generally  prevalent.    The  feeling  is  thoroughly  well  expressed 

by  the  partisan  of  Montfort  who  wrote  in  his  jingling  La^ 

verse: — 

"  Didtur  vulgariter  '  at  rex  vult  lex  vadit  *: 
Veritas  vult  aliter:  nam  lex  stat,  rex  cadit.'* 

Law  has  become  something  greater  than,  and  independent  of, 
royal  caprice.  The  great  lawyers  of  the  day,  of  whom  Bracton 
is  the  most  celebrated  name,  were  spinning  theories  of  its  origin 
and  development,  studying  Roman  precedents,  and  turning  the 
medley  of  half-understood  Saxon  and  Norman  customs  into  a 
system. 

Intellectual  growth  was  accompanied  by  great  reUgious 
activity;  it  is  no  longer  merely  on  the  old  questions  of  dispute 
between  church  and  state  that  men  were  straining 
their  minds.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  saw  the  invasion 
of  England  by  the  friars,  originally  the  moral  re- 
formers of  their  day,  who  preached  the  superiority 
of  the  missionary  life  over  the  merdy  contemplative  life  of 
the  old  religious  orders,  a&d  came,  preaching  holy  poverty, 
to  minister  to  souls  neglected  by  worldly  incumboits  and 
political  .prelates  (see  Mendicant  Movement).  The  mendi- 
cants, Dominican  and  Franciscan,  took  rapid  root  in  England; 
the  number  of  friaries  erected  in  the  reign  of.  Henry  III.  is 
astounding.  For  two  generations  they  seem  to  have  absorbed 
into  thdr  ranks  all  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  those  who 
felt  a  derical  vocation.  It  is  most  noteworthy  that  they  were 
joined  by  thinkers  such  as  Grosseteste,  Adam  Marsh,  Roger 
Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham.  Still  more  strik- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  friars  threw  themselves  energetically  into 
the  cause  of  poUtical  reform,  and  that  several  of  thdr  leading 
brothers  were  the  dose  friends  and  counsellors  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

Architecture  and  art  generally  were  making  rapid  strides 
during  this  stirring  time.  The  lofty  Early  English  style  had 
now  completely  superseded  the  more  heavy  and 
ma4arL  Bombre  Norman,  and  it  was  predsely  during  the  years 
of  the  maladministration  of  Henry  III.  that  some  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  English  cathedrals,  Salisbury  (xaao- 
Z258)  and  Wells  (1230-1339),  were  built.  The  king  himsdf, 
when  rearing  the  new  Westminster  Abbey  over  the  grave  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  spent  for  once  some  of  his  money  on  a 
worthy  object.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  showed  a  spedal  rever- 
ence for  the  old  English  royal  saint,  and  christened  his  eldest 
son  after  him;  while  his  second  bore  the  name  of  Edmund, 
the  East  Anglian  martyr.  These  were  the  first  occasions  on 
which  princes  of  the  Angevin  house  received  names  that  were 
not  drawn  from  the  cdmmon  continental  stock,  but:  recalled 
the  days  before  the  Conquest.  The  reappearance  of  these  old 
English  names  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  vernacular 
was  reasserting  itself.  Though  French  was  still  the  language 
of  the  court  and  of  law,  a  new  literatiire  was  already  growing 
up  in  the  native  tongue,  with  such  worics  as  Layamon's  BrtU 
and  the  Ormtdum  as  its  first  fruits.  Henry  III.  himself  on  rare 
occasions  used  English  for  a  state  document. 

All  these  facts  make  it  suffidently  dear  that  England  was 
irritated  rather  than  crushed  by  Henry's  irregular  taxation  and 
thriftless  expenditure.  The  nation  was  growing  and  prospering, 
despite  of  its  master's  maladministration  of  its  resources.  On 
several  occasions  when  he  endeavoured  to  commit  parliaments 
to  back  his  bills  and  endorse  his  policy,  they  refused  to  help  him, 
and  left  him  to  face  his  debts  as  best  he  might.  This  was  esped- 
ally  the  case  with  the  insane  contract  which  he  made  with  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  1254,  when  he  bound  the  realm  of  England  to 
find  140,000  marks  to  equip  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Naples 
and  Sidly.  Henry  lacked  the  energy  to  attempt  to  take  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  persuasion,  and  preferred  to  break 
bis  bargain  with  the  pope  rather  than  to  risk  the  chance  of  dvil 
war  at  home. 

It  was  over  this  Sidlian  scheme,  the  crowning  foUy  of  the 
king,  that  public  ojnnion  at  last  grew  so  hot  that  the  intermittent 
criticism  aJid  grumbling  of  the  baronage  and  the  nation  passed 
into  vigorous  and  masterful  action.    At  the  "  Mad  Parliament," 


which  met  at  Oxford,  1958,  the  barons  informed  thdr  master 
that  his  misgovernment  had  grown  so  hopdcss  that  they  were 
resolved  to  put  him  under  constitutional  restraints. 
They^  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  in  which 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  en-  nfi 
trusted  U  with  the  duty,  not  only  of  formulating 
lists  of  grievances,  but  of  sedng  that  they  were  xe> 
dressed.  Henry  found  that  he  had  practically  no  supporters 
save  his  unpopular  foreign  relatives  and  favourites,  and  yidded 
perforce.  To  keep  him  in  bounds  the  cdebrated  "Provisions 
of  Oxford  "  were  framed.  They  provided  ihat  he  was  to  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  permanent  council  of  fifteen 
barons  and  bishops,  and  that  all  his  finances  were  to  be  controlled 
by  another  committee  of  twenty-four  persons.  All  aliens  were 
to  be  expelled  from  the  realm,  and  even  the  king's  household 
was  to  be  "  reformed  "  by  his  sdf-constituted  guardians.  The 
inevitable  oath  to  observe  honestly  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Great  Charter  of  12x5  was,  as  usual,  extorted  from  him  with 
spedal  formalities.  Ti^ough  Montfort  and  the  barons  voiced  the 
public  discontent,  the  constitution  which  they  thus  imposed 
on  the  king  had  nothing  popular  about  it.  The  royal  functi«is 
of  which  Henry  was  strippni  were  to  be  exercised  by  a  series  of 
baronial  committees.  The  arrangement  was  too  cumbersome, 
for  there  was  nothing  which  would  be  called  a  central  oieco- 
iive;  the  three  bodies  (two  of  twenty-four  members  each,  the 
third  of  fifteen)  were  interdependent,  and  none  of  them  pos- 
sessed effident  control  over  the  others.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  the  constitution  established  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
was  found  unworkable.  They  were  not  even  popular — the 
small  landholders  and  subtenants  discovered  that  thdr  interests 
had  not  been  suffidently  regarded,  and  lent  themsdves  to  an 
agitation  against  the  provisional  government,  which  was  got 
up  by  Edward,  the  king's  ddest  son,  who  now  appeared  promi- 
nently in  history  for  the  first  time.  To  conciliate  them  the 
barons  allowed  the  "  Provisions  of  Westminster  "  to  be  enacted 
in  Z3S9,  in  which  the  power  of  feudal  courts  was  considerably 
r^tricted,  and  many  dasses  of  suit  were  transferred  to  the  royal 
tribunals,  a  suffident  proof  that  the  king's  judges  did  not  share 
in  the  odium  which  appertained  to  thdr  master,  and  were  re- 
garded as  honest  and  impartial. 

The  limited  monarchy  established  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
lasted  only  three  years.  Sedng  the  barons  quarrdling  among 
themsdves,  and  Montfort  accused  of  amlxtion  and  overweening 
masterfulness  by  many  of  his  colleagues,  the  king  took  heart. 
Copying  the  example  of  his  father  in  1215,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  bull,  which  dedared  the  new  constitution  irregular  and 
illegal,  and  absolved  him  from  his  oath  to  abide  by  it.  He  then 
began  to  recall  his  foreign  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  assemble 
mercenaries.  De  Montfort  answered  by  raising  an  army,  arrest- 
ing prominent  aliens,  and  sdzing  the  lands  which  the  king  had 
given  them.  Henry  thereupon,  finding  his  forces  too  weak  to 
face  the  earl,  took  rduge  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  i»oposed 
an  arbitration.  He  offered  to  submit  his  case  to  Louis  IX.,  the 
saintly  king  of  France,  whose  virtues  were  known  and  respected 
all  over  Europe,  if  the  baronial  party  would  do  the  same.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope  they  would  have  laughed  to  scorn;  but  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  probity  of  the  French  king  was  so  great 
that  Montfort  advised  his  friends  to  accede  to  the  prc^ixisaL 
This  was  an  unwise  step.  Louis  was  a  saint,  but  he  was  Hso 
an  autocratic  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
customs  of  EngUnd.  Having  heard  the  claims  of  the  king  and 
the  barons,  he  issued  the  mise  of  Amiens  (Jan.  23, 1264),  so  called 
from  the  city  at  which  he  dated  it,  a  document  which  stated  that 
King  Henry  ought  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  given  his  assent,  but  that  the  Proviuons 
of  CUord  were  wholly  invalid  and  derogatory  to  the  io3ral 
dignity.  "  We  ordain,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  king  shall  have  full 
power  and  free  jurisdiction  over  his  realms  as  in  the  days  bdore 
the  said  Provisions."  The  pope  shortly  afterwards  confirmed 
the  French  king's  award. 

Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  friends  were  put  In  an  awk- 
ward position  by  this  decision,  to  which  they  had  so  unwisely 
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odmmitted  themselves.  But  they  did  not  besitmte  to  declare  that 
Chey  must  repudiate  the  mise.  Simon  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  wone  perjury  to  abandon  his  oath  to  keep  the  Provistona  of 
Oxford  than  his  oath  to  abide  by  the  French  king's  award. 
He  took  arms  again  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners  and  his  personal 
adhcrents<4uid  allies.  But  many  of  the  barons  stood  neutral, 
not  seeing  how  they  could  refuse  to  accept  the  arbitration  they 
had  courted,  while  a  number  not  inconsiderable  joined  the  king, 
deciding  that  Leicester  had  passed  the  limits  of  reasonable  loyalty, 
and  that  their,  first  duty  was  to  the  crown. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  campaign  of  1264  Simon 
supported  by  a  minority  only  of  the  baronial  class,  and  the 
king's  army  was  the  larger.  The  fortune  of  war  in- 
dined  at  first  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  who  captured 
Northampton  and  Nottingham.  But  when  it  came 
to  open  battle,  the  military  skill  of  the  earl  sufficed 
to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers:  At 
Lewes,  on  the  X4U1  of  May,  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
king's  army.  Henry  himself,  his  brother  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
and  many  hundreds  of  his  chief  supporters  were  taken  prisoners. 
His  son  Priim  Edward,  who  had  been  victorious  on  his  own  flank 
of  the  battle,  and  had  not  been  cau^t  in  the  rout,  gave  himself 
up  next  morning,  wishing  to  share  his  father's  fate,  and  not  to 
prolong  a  civil  war  which  seemed  to  have  become  hopeless. 

On  the  day  that  followed  his  victory  Leicester  extorted  from 
the  captive  king  the  document  called  the  "  mise  of  Lewes," 
in  which  Henry  promised  to  abide  by  all  the  terms 
of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the 
Great  Charter  and  the  old  customs  of  the  realm. 
Mont  fort  was  determined  to  put  his  master  under 
political  tutelage  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  four  knights  .elected  by  each  shire  were  present, 
to  establish  the  new  constitution.  It  appointed  Simon,  with 
bis  closest  allies,  the  young  eari  of  Gloucester  and  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  as  electors  who  were  to  choose  a  privy  council  for 
the  king  and  to  fill  up  all  offices  of  state.  The  king  was  to  exer- 
cise no-act  of  sovereignty  save  by  the  consent  of  the  councillors, 
of  whom  three  were  to  follow  his  person  wherever  he  went. 
This  was  a  far  simpler  constitution  than  that  framed  at  Oxford 
in  1258,  but  it  was  even  more  liable  to  criticism.  For  if  the 
"  Provisions  "  had  established  a  government  by  baronial  com- 
mittees, the  parb'ament  of  1264  created  one  which  was  a  mere 
party  administntion.  For  the  victorious  faction,  naturally  but 
unwisely,  took  all  power  for  themselves,  and  filled  every  sheriff- 
dom, castellany  and  judicial  office  with  their  own  firm  friends. 
Simon's  care  to  commit  the  commons  to  his  cause  by  summon- 
ing them  to  his  parliament  did  not  suffice  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  government  which  he  had  set  up  was  not  representative 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  himself  was  too  much  like  a  dictator; 
even  his  own  followers  complained  that  he  was  over-masterful, 
and  the  most  important  of  them,  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  gradually  estranged  from  him  by  finding  his  requests  often 
refused  and  his  aims  crossed  by  the  old  eari's  action.  The  new 
government  lasted  less  than  two  years,  and  was  slowly  losing 
prestige  all  the  time.-  Its  first  failure  was  in  the  repression  of 
the  surviving  royalists.  Isolated  castles  in  several  districts  held 
out  in  the  king's  name,  and  the  whole  March  of  Wales  was  never 
properly  subdued.  When  Simon  turned  the  native  Welsh  prince 
Llewelyn  against  the  marcher  barons,  he  gave  great  offence; 
he  was  accused  of  sacrifidng  Englishmen  to  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  new  regime  did  not  give  England  the  peace  which  it  had 
promised;  its  enemies  maintained  that  it  did  not  even  give  the 
good  governance  of  which  Simon  had  made  so  many  promises. 
It  certainly  appears  that  some  of  his  followers,  and  notably  his 
three  reckless  sons,  had  given  good  cause^  for  offence  by  high- 
banded  and  selfish  acts.  Much  indignation  was  provoked  by 
the  sight  of  the  king  kept  continually  in  ward  by  his  prity 
oounciliors  and  treated  with  systematic  ne^ect;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  his  son  was  even  more  resented.  Edward,  though  he 
had  i^ven  little  cause  of  offence,  and  had  behaved  admirably  in 
refusing  to  continue  the  civil  war,  was  deprived  of  his  earldom 
Qi  Chester,  and  put  under  the  same  restraint  as  his.  father. 


There  was  no  goibd  reason  for  treating  him  so  harshly,  and  his 
state  was  much  pitied. 

Montforl  attempted  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  show 
his  confidence  in.  the  commons,  by  summoning  to  his  second 
and  last  parliament,  that  of  1265,  a  new  element — two  citizens 
from  each  dty  and  two  J>urgesses  from  each  'borough  in  the 
realm.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  object  was  probably  not 
to  introduce  a  great  constitutional  improvement,  and  to  make 
parliament  more  representative,  but  rather  to  compensate  for 
the  great  gaps  upon  the  baronial  benches  by  showing  a  multitude 
of  lesser  adherents,  for  the  towns  were  his  firm  supporters. 
The  actual  proceedings  of  this  particular  assembly  had  no  great 
importance. 

Two  months  later  Prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  now  declared  him- 
self a  royalist.  They  raised  an  army,  which  seized  the  fords  of 
the  Severn,  in  order  to  prevent  de  Montfort — ^who  was  then  at 
Hereford  with  the  captive  king— from  getting  back  to  London 
or  the  Midlands.  The  eari,  who  could  only  raise  a  trifling  force 
in  the  Marches,  where  the  barons  were  all  his  enemies,-failed  in 
several  attempts  to  font  a  passage  eastward.  But  his  friends 
raised  a  considerable  host,  which  marched  under  his  son  Simon 
the  Younger  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
royalists.  Prince  Edward  now  diq)Iayed'  skilful  generalship — 
haistily  turning  backward  he  surprised  and  scattered  the  army 
of  relief  at  Renilworth  (Aug.  i);  he  was  then  free  to  deal  with 
the  eari,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Se\'em  during 
his  absence.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  beset  Montfort 's  ^^^^ 
little  force  with  five-fold  numbers,  and  absolutely  Bilwtnu 
exterminated  it  at  Evesham.  Simon  fought  most 
gallantly,  and  was  left  dead  on  the  field  along  with  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  his  justiciar  Hugh  Despenser,  and  the  flower  of  his  party. 
The  king- fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son's  followers,  and  was  once 
more  free. 

It  ought  have  been  expected  that  the  victorious  party  would 
now  introduce  a  policy  of  reaction  and  autocratic  government. 
But  the  king  was  old  and  broken  by  his  late  misfortunes:  his 
son  the  prin^  was  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  Gloucester  and 
many  other  of  the  present  supporters  of  the  crown  had  originally 
been  friends  of  reform,  and  had  not  abandoned  their  old  views. 
They  had  deserted  Montfort  because  he  was  autocratic  and 
masterful,  not  because  they  had  altogether  disapproved  of  his 
policy.  Hence  we  find  Gloucester  insisting  that  the  remnant, 
of  the  vanquished  party  should  not  be  subjected  to  over  heavy 
punishment,  and  even  making  an  armed  demonstration,  in  the 
spring  of  1267,  to  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the  Provisions 
of  OidFord.  Ultimately  the  troubles  of  the  realm  were  ended 
by  the  Dictum  of  Kenil worth  (Oct.  31,  1266)  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough  (Nov.  1267).  The  former  allowed  nearly  all  of 
Montfort's  faction  to  obtain  amnesty  and  regain  their  estates 
on  the  payment  of  heavy  fines;  only  Simon's  own  Leicester 
estates  and  those  of  Ferrers,  eari  of  Derby,  were  confiscated. 
The  latter  established  a  form  of  constitution  in  which  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  innovations  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
embodied.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  pacification  was 
that  Llewelsm  of  Wales,  who  had  ravaged  the  whole  March  while 
he  was  Montfort's  ally,  was  allowed  to  keep  a  broad  region  (the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  shire  of  Denbigh)  which  he  had  won 
back  from  its  English  holders.  His  power  in  a  more  indirect 
fashion  extended  itself  over  much  of  Mid- Wales.  The  line  of 
the  March  was  distinctly  moved  backward  by  the  treaty  of  1267. 

Ring  Henry  survived  his  restoration  to  nominal,  if  not  to 
actual,  authority  for  seven  years.  -He  was  now  too  feeble  to 
indulge  in  any  of  his  former  freaks  of  foreign  polity,  ^^ 
and  allowed  the  realm  to  be  governed  under  his  son's  utmrm, 
eye  by  veteran  bureaucrats,  who  kept  to  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  land.  Everything  settled  down  so  peacefully  that 
when  the  prince  took  the  cross,  and  went  off  to  the  Crusades  in 
1270,  no  trouble  followed.  Edward  was  still  absent  in  Palestine 
when  his  father  died,  on  the  z6th  of  November  1272.  For  the 
first  time  in  English  history  there  was  no  form  of  election  of 
the  new  king,  whose  accession  was  quietly  acknowledged  by  the 
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officials  and  the  nation.  It  was  nearly  two  yean  after  his 
father's  death  that  he  reached  England,  yet  absolutely  no  trouble 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
leisurely  journey  home  to  pacify  the  turbulent  Gascony,  and  to 
visit  Paris  and  make  a  treaty  with  King  Philip  III.  by  which 
the  frontiers  of  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine  were  rectified,  to  some 
slight  extent,  in  his  favour.  He,  of  course,  did  homage  for  the 
holding,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 

The  reign  which  began  with  this  unwonted  quietness  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  of  all  English  medieval 
Biwardt,  ^^story  in  the  way  of  the  definition  and  settlement  of 
the  constitution.  Edward  I.  was  a  remarkable  figure, 
by  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet. 
He  understood  the  problem  that  was  before  him,  the  construction 
of  a  workidg  constitution  from  the  old  ancestral  customs  of  the 
English  monarchy  plus  the  newer  ideas  that  had  been  embodied 
in  the  Great  Charter,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  scanty 
legislation  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Edward  loved  royal  power, 
but  he  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  saw  that  he  could  best 
secure  the  loyalty-  of  his  subjects  by  aaenting  to  so  many  of 
the  new  constitutional  restraints  as  were  compatiUe  m\\h,  his 
own  practical  control  of  the  policy  of  the  realm.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  refer  all  important  matters  to  his  parliament,  and  (as 
we  shall  see)  he  improved  the  shape  of  that  body  by  reintroduc- 
ing into  it  the  borough  members  who  had  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Montfort 's  assembly  of  1265.  He  would  have  liked 
to  make  parliament,  no  doubt,  a  mere  meeting  for  the  voting 
<A  taxation  with  the  smallest  possible  friction.  But  he  fully 
realized  that  this  dream  was  impossible,  and  was  wise  enough 
to  give  way,  whenever  opposition  grew  too  strong  and  bitter. 
He  had  not  fought  throu^  the  civil  wars  of  1263-66  without 
learning  his  lesson.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  was 
unwise  to  provoke  the  baronage  or  the  commons,  and,  unlike 
his  flighty  and  thriftless  father,  he  knew  where  that  point  came. 
The  constitutional  quarrels  of  his  reign  were  conducted  with 
decency  and  order,  because  the  king  knew  his  own  limitations, 
and  because  his  subjects  trusted  to  his  wisdom  and  moderation 
in  times  of  crisb.  Edward  indeed  was  a  man  worthy  of  respect, 
if  not  of  affection.  His  private  life  was  grave  and  seemly,  his 
court  did  not  sin  by  luxury  or  extravagance.  His  diosen 
minbters  were  wise  and  experienced  officials,  whom  no  man  could 
call  favourites  or  accuse  of  maladministration.  .  He  was  sincerely 
religious,  self-restrained  and  courteous,  though  occasionally, 
under  provocation,  he  could  burst  out  into  a  royal  rage.  He 
was  a  good  master  and  a  firm  friend.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
genuine  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  the  one  thing  in 
which  his  father  had  been  most  wanting.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times he  kept  his  oaths  or  carried  out  his  pledges  with  the  literal 
punctuality  of  a  lawyer,  rather  than  with  the  chivalrous  gener- 
osity of  a  knight.  But  at  any  rate  he  always  endeavoured  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  even  if  he  sometimes  interpreted  it  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  not  with  liberality.  A  conscien- 
tious man  according  to  his  lights,  he  took  as  his  device  the  motto 
Pactum  senOf  "  keep  troth,"  which  was  afterwards  inscribed  on 
his  tomb,  and  did  his  best  to  live  up  to  it.  Naturally  he  ex- 
pected the  same  accuracy  from  other  men,  and  when  he  did  not 
meet  it  he  could  be  harsh  and  unrelenting  in  the  punishment 
that  he  inflicted.  To  sum  up  his  character  it  must  be  added  that 
he  was  a  very  great  soldier.  The  headlong  courage  which  he 
showed  at  Lewes,  his  first  battle,  was  soon  tempered  by  caution, 
and  already  in  1265  he  had  shown  that  he  could  plan  a  campaign 
with  skill.  In  his  later  military  career  he  was  the  first  general 
who  showed  on  a  large  scale  how  the  lutional  English  weapon, 
the  bow,  could  win  fights  when  properly  combined  with  the 
charge  of  the  mailed  cavalry.  He  inaugurated  the  tactics  by 
which  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  were  to  win  epoch- 
making  victories  abroad. 

Edward's  reign  lasted  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  equally 
important  in  constitutional  development  and  in  imperial  policy. 
The  first  period  of  it,  1 27  2-1 200,  may  be  defined  as  mainly  notable 
for  his  great  series  of  legislative  enactments  and  his  conquest 
of  Wales.    The  second,  1290-1307,  contains  his  long  ^d. ulti- 


mately unsuccessful  attempt  to  incorporate  Scotland  into  Us 
realm,  and  his  quarrels  with  his  parliament. 

The  changes  made  by  Edward  in  constitutional  law  by  his 
great  series  of  statutes  commenced  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
his  kingdom  in  1 274.  We  may  trace  in  all  of  them  the 
same  purpose  of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  crown 
by  judicious  and  orderiy  definition  of  its  privileges. 
The  great  enactments  start  with  the  First  Statute  ^n^^^. 
of  Westminster  (1275),  ^  measure  directed  to  the  m^ttr 
improvement  of  administrative  details,  which  was  aarfOiaa* 
accompanied  by  a  grant  to  the  king  of  a  permanent  «*■<■''■ 
customs-revenue  on  imports  and  exports,  which  soon  became 
more  valuable  to  the  royal  exchequer  than  the  old  feudal  taxes 
on  land.  In  1278  followed  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  an  act 
empowering  the  king  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  right  by  which 
old  royal  estates,  or  exceptional  franchises  which  infringed  on 
the  royal  prerogative  of  justice  or  taxation,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  present  owners.  This  inquest  was  made  by  the 
writ  Quo  WarrasUo,  by  which  each  landholder  was  invited  to 
show  the  charter  or  warrant  in  which  his  claims  rested.  The 
baronage  were  angry  and  suspidous,  for  many  of  their  customary 
rights  rested  on  immemorial  and  unchartered  antiquity,  while 
others  were  usurpations  from  the  weakness  of  John  or  Henry  III. 
They  showed  signs  of  an  intention  to  make  open  resistance; 
but  to  their  surprise  the  king  contented  himself  with  making 
complete  lists  of  all  franchises  then  existing,  and  did  no  more; 
this  being  his  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  any  further 
trespasses  on  his  prerogative. 

Edward's  next  move  was  against  derical  encroachments. 
In  1279  he  compelled  Archbishop  Peckham  to  withdraw  some 
legislation  made  in  a  synod  called  without  the  royal 
permission — ^a  breach  of  one  of  the  three  great  canons  ^ 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Then  he  took  the  offensive 
himsdf,  by  persuading  his  parliament  to  pass  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  (de  religiosis) .  This  was  an  act  to  prevent  the  further 
accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  religious 
persons  and  communities.  The  more  land  the  church  acquired, 
the  less  feudal  taxation  came  into  the  roysl  exclwquer.  For 
undying  corporations  paid  the  king  neither  "  rdieb  "  (death 
duties)  nor  fees  on  wardship  and  marriage,  and  their  property 
would  never  escheat  to  the  crown  for  want  of  an  h^.  The 
Statute  of  Mortmain  forbade  any  man  to  alienate  land  to  the 
church  without  royal  licence.  It  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
baronage,  who  had  suffered,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  griev- 
ance  as  the  king,  for  when  their  subtenants  transferred  estates 
to  the  church,  they  (like  their  masters)  suffered  a  permanent 
loss  of  feudal  revenue.  A  distinct  check  in  the  hitherto 
steady  growth  of  derical  endowments  began  from  this  time, 
though  licences  in  mortmain  were  by  no  mtisns  impossible  to 
obtain. 

The  great  group  of  statutes  that  date  |rom  Edward's  earlier 
years  ends  with  the  legislative  enactments  of  1285,  the  Second 
Statute  of  Westminster  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester.  ^^^^^ 
The  former  contains  the  clause  De  Donis  Condi-  SKoM^or 
lionalibust  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  i*^m** 
law,  since  it  favoured  the  system  of  entailiixg  estates.  "'■■**^» 
Hitherto  life-owners  of  land,  holding  as  subtenants,  had  po** 
sessed  large  powers  of  alienating  it,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
superior  lords,  who  would  otherwise  have  recovered  it,  when 
their  vassals  died  heirless,  as  an  "  escheat."  This  custom  was 
primarily  harmful  to  the  king — the  greatest  territorial  magnate 
and  the  one  most  prone  to  distribute  rewards  in  land  to  his 
servants.  But  it  was  also  prejudidal  to  all  tenantSHn-chief. 
By  De  Donis  the  tenant  for  life  was  prevented  from  sdling  bis 
estate,  which  could  only  pass  to  his  lawful  heir;  if  he  had  itone, 
it  fell  back  to  his  feudal  superior.  Five  years  later  this  legis- 
lation was  supplemented  by  the  statute  Quia  Emplora,  equally 
beneficial  to  king  and  barons,  which  provided  that  subtenants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  over  land  to  other  persons,  retain* 
ing  the  nominal  possession  and  feudal  rights  over  it,  but  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  out  and  out,  so  that  thdr  successor  in  title 
stood  to  the  overlord  exactly  as  the  seller  had  done.    Hitherto 
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they  had  been  wont  to  dispose  of  the  whole  or  parts' of*  their 
estates  while  maintaining  their  feudal  rights  over  it,  so  that  the 
ultimate  landlord  could  not  deal  directly  with  the  new  occupant, 
whose  reliefs,  wardship,  &c,  fell  to  the  intermediate  holder  who 
had  sold  away  the  land.  The  main  result  of  this  was  that,  when 
a  baron  parted  with  any  one  of  his  estates,  the  acquirer  became 
a  tenant  •in-chief  directly  dependent  on  the  king,  instead  of  being 
left  a  vassal  of  the  person  who  had  passed  over  the  land  to  him. 
Subinfeudation  came  to  a  complete  stop,  and  whenever  great 
family  estates  broke  up  the  king  obtained  new  tenants-in<hief. 
The  number  of  persons  holding  immediately  of  the  crown  began 
at  once  to  multiply  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  the  process  of  the 
partition  of  lands  continued,  the  fractions  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  many  of  the  tenant»-in-chief  were  ere  long  very 
small  and  unimportant  persons.  These,  of  course,  would  not 
form  part  of  the  baronial  interest,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  subjects  of  the  crown. 

The  Statute  of  Winchester,  the  other  great  legislative  act  of 
1 385,  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  keeping  of  the  peace  of  the 
sealm.  It  revised  the  arming  and  organization  of  the 
f  national  militia,  the  lineal  desccndent  of  the  old  fyrd^ 
and  provided  a  tuef ul  police  force  for  the  repression  of 
disorder  and  robbery  by  the  reorganization  of  vatck 
and  ward.  This  was,  of  course,  one  more  device  for  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  the  crown. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  legislation  which  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Edward  was  often  distracted 
^^  by  external  matters.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  on  very 
mmn,  good  terms  with  his  first  cousin,  Phih'p  III.  of  France; 
the  trouble  did  not  come  from  this  direction,  though 
there  was  the  usual  crop  of  feudal  rebellions  in  Gascony.  Nor 
did  Edward's  relations  with  the  more  remote  states  of  the  con- 
tinent lead  to  any  important  results,  though  he  had  many 
treaties  and  alliances  in  hand.  It  was  with  Wales  that  his  most 
troublesome  relations  occiirred.  Uewelyn-ap-Gruflydd,  the  old 
ally  of  de  Montfort,  had  come  with  profit  out  of  the  civil  wars  of 
1 263-66,  and  having  won  much  land  and  more  influence  during 
the  evil  days  of  Henry  in.,  was  reluctant  to  see  that  his  time 
of  prosperity  had  come  to  an  end,  now  that  a  king  of  a  very 
different  character  sat  on  the  English  throne.. 

Friction  had  begun  the  moment  that  Edward  returned  to  his 
kingdom  from  the  crusade.  Llewelyn  would  not  deign  to  appear 
before  him  to  render  the  customary  homage  due  from  Wales  to 
the  English  crown,  but  sent  a  series  of  futile  excuses  lasting  over 
three  years.  In  1277,  however,  the  king  grew  tired  of  waiting, 
invaded  the  principality  and  drove  his  recalcitrant  vassal  up 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  where  famine  compelled  him 
to  surrender  as  winter  was  beginning.  Llewelyn  was  pardoned, 
but  deprived  of  all  the  lands  he  had  gained  during  tht  days  of 
the  dvil  war,  and  restricted  to  his  old  North  Welsh  dominions. 
He  remained  quiescent  for  five  years,  but  busied  himself  in 
knitting  up  secret  alliances  with  the  Welsh  of  the  South,  who 
were  resenting  the  introduction  of  English  laws  and  customs 
by  the  strong-handed  king.  In  1282  there  was  a  sudden  and 
well-planned  rising,  which  extended  from  the  gates  of  Chester 
to  those  of  Carmarthen;  several  castles  were  captured  by  the 
insurgents,  and  Edward  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Jords- 
marchexs  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army.  After  much  checkered 
fighting  Llewelyn  was  slain  at  the  skirmish  of  Orewyn  Bridge  near 
Builth  on  the  z  xth  of  December  x  282.  On  his  death  the  southern 
rebels  submitted,  but  David  his  brother  continued  the  struggle 
for  three 'months  longer  in  the  Snowdon  district,  till  his  last 
bands  were  scattered  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner.  Edward 
beheaded  him  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  traitor,  having  the 
^tfJlan.  excuse  that  David  had  submitted  once  before,  had 
been  endowed  with  Unds  in  the  Marches,  and  had 
nevertheless  joined  his  brother  in  rebellion.  After  this  the  king 
abode  for  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  organizing  the  newly 
conquered  principality  into  a  group  of  counties,  and  founding 
many  castles,  with  dependent  towns,  within  its  limits.  The 
"  statute  of  Wales,"  issued  at  Rhuddlan  in  1 284,  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  English  law  into  the  country,  though  a 


certain  amount  df  Celtic  customs  was  aUowed  to  survive.  '  For 
the  next  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  lands  west  of  Dee  and  Wye 
were  divided  between  the  new  counties,  forming  the  *'  princi- 
pality "  of  Wales,  and  the  "  marches  "  where  the  old  feudal 
franchises  continued,  till  the  marcher-lordships  gradually  fell 
by  forfeiture  or  marriage  to  the  crown.  Edward's  grip  on  the 
hmd  was  strong,  and  it  had  need  to  be  so,  for  in  1287  and  1294- 
X295  there  were  desperate  and  widespread  revolts,  which  were 
only  checked  by  the  existence  of  the  new  castles,  and  subdued 
by  the  concentration  of  large  royal  armies.  In  130Z  the  king's 
eldest  surviving  son  Edwaid,  who  had  been  bom  at  Carnarvon 
in  1284,  was  created  "  prince  of  Wales,"  and  invested  with  the 
principality,  which  henceforth  became  the  regular  appanage 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Enfl^Jsh  crown.  This  device  was  apparently 
intended  to  soothe  Welsh  national  pride,  by  reviving  in  form, 
if  not  ia  reality,  the  separate  existence  of  the  old  Cymric  state. 
For  four  generations  the  land  was  comparatively  quiet,  but  the 
great  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV. 
was  to  show  how  far  the  spirit  of  particularism  was  from 
extinction. 

Some  two  years  after  his  long  sojourn  in  Wales  Edward  made 
an  even  longer  stay  in  a  more  remote  corner  of  his  dominions. 
Gascony  being,  as  usual,  out  of  hand,  he  crossed  to  Bordeaux  in 
Z286,  and  abode  in  Guienne  for  no  less  than  three  years,  reducing 
the  duchy  to  such  order  as  it  had  never  known  before,  settling 
all  disputed  border  questions  with  the  new  king  of  France, 
Philip  rV.,  founding  many  new  towns,  and  issuing  many  useful 
statutes  and  ordinances.  He  returned  suddenly  in  1 289,  called 
home  by  complaints  that  reached  him  as  to  the  administration 
of  justice  by  his  officials,  who  were  slighting  the  authority  of 
his  cousin  Edmund  of  Cornwall,  whom  he  had  left  behind  as 
regent.  He  dismissed  almost  the  whole  bench  of  judges,  and 
made  other  changes  among  his  ministers.  At  the  same  time 
he  fell  fiercely  upon  the  great  lords  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  who 
had  been  indulging  in  private  wars;  when  they  returned  to 
their  evil  practice  he  imprisoned  the  chief  offenders,  the  earls 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  forfeited  their  estates,  and  only 
gave  them  back  when  they  had  paid  vast  fines  (i  291).  Another 
act  of  this  period  was  Edward's  celebrated  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  England  (1290).  This  was  the  con-  Jr^JjJ*** 
tinuation  of  a  policy  which  he  had  already  carried  j^n, 
out  in  Guienne.  It  would  seem  that  his  reasons  were 
partly  religious,  but  partly  economic.  No  earlier  king  could  have 
afforded  to  drive  forth  a  race  who  had  been  so  useful  to  the  crown 
as  bankers  and  money-lenders;  but  by  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  the  financial  monopoly  of  the  Jews  had  been  broken 
by  the  great  Italian  banking  fiorms,  whom  Edward  had  been 
already  employing  during  his  Welsh  wars.  Finding  them  no 
less  accommodating  than  their  rivals,  he  gratified  the  prejudices 
of  his  subjects  and  himself  by  forcing  the  Hebrews  to  quit 
England.  The  Italians  in  a  few  years  became  as  unpopular  as 
their  predecessors  in  the  trade  of  usury,  their  practices  being 
thcTsame,  if  their  creed  was  not. 

Meanwhile  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  King  Edward's  good  fortune  began  to  wane,  with  the  rise 

of  the  Scottish  question,  which  was  to  overshadow 

the  kttcr  half  of  his  reign.  Alexander  lU.,  the  last  JJJ^*** 
male  in  direct  descent  of  the  old  Scottish  royal  house,  seoOamA 
had  died  in  1286.  His  heiress  was  his  only  living 
descendant,  a  little  giri,  the  child  of  his  deceased  daughter 
Margaret  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  After  much  discussion, 
for  both  the  Scottish  nobles  and  the  Noise  king  were  somewhat 
suspidous,  Edward  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a 
promise  that  the  young  queen  should  marry  his  hdr,  Edward  of 
Carnarvon.  This  wedlock  would  have  led  to  a  permanent  union 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns,  but  not  to  an  absorption 
of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  state,  for  the  rights  of  ScoUand  were 
carefully  guarded  in  the  marriage-treaty.  But  the  scheme  was 
wrecked  by  the  premature  death  of  the  bride,  who  expired  by 
the  way,  while  being  broui^t  over  Jrom  Norway  to  her  own 
kingdom,  owing  to  privations  and  fatigue  suffered  on  a  tem- 
pestuous vqya^. 
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She  had  no  near  relatives,  and  more  than  a  dozen  Scottish 
or  Anglo-Scottish  nobks,  distantly  related  to  the  royal  line,  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  crown,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of  the  royal  heritage. 
The  board  of  six  regents,  who  had  been  ruling  Scotland  for  the 
young  queen,  seeing  their  own  power  at  an  end  and  civil  war 
likely  to  break  out,  begged  Edward  of  England  to  arbitrate 
between  the  claimants.  The  history  of  the  next  twenty  years 
turned  on  the  legal  point  whether  the  arbitrator  acted — as 
he  himself  contended — ^in  the  capacity  of  suzerain,  or — as  the 
Scots  maintained— in  that  of  a  neighbour  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  repute,  invited  to  settle  a  domestic  problem.  Tliis 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
crowns  had  been  raised  a  dozen  times  between  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  those  of  Henry  III.  Tliere  was  no  deny« 
ing  ^be  fact  that  the  northern  kings  .had  repeatedly  done  homage 
to  their  greater  neighbours.  But,  save  during  Uie  years  when 
William  the  Lion,  after  his  captivity,  had  owned  himself  the 
vassal  of  Henry  II.  for  all  his  dominions,  there  was  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  scope  of  the  allegiance  which  had 
been  demanded  and  given.  And  William's  complete  submission 
had  apparently  been  cancelled,  when  Richard  I.  sold  him  in 
X 1 90  a  release  from  the  t  erms  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  Since  that 
date  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  had  repeatedly  owned 
themselves  vassals  to  the  English  crown,  and  had  even  sat  in 
English  parliaments.  But  it  was  possible  for  patriotic  Scots  to 
contend  that  they  had  done  so  only  in  their  capacity  as  English 
barons—for  they  held  much  land  south  of  Tweed — ^and  to  point 
to  the  similarity  of  their  position  to  that  of  the  English  king 
when  he  did  homage  for  his  duchy  of  Guienne  at  Paris,  without 
thereby  admitting  any  suzerainty  of  the  French  crown  over 
England  or  Ireland.  On  the  last  occasion  when  Alexander  III. 
had  owned  himself  the  vassal  of  Edward  I.,  there  had  been  con- 
siderable fencing  on  both  sides  as  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  and,  as 
neither  sovereign  at  the  moment  had  wished  to  push  matters  to  a 
rupture,  the  words  used  had  been  intentionally  vague,  and  both 
parties  had  kept  their  private  interpretations  to  themselves. 
But  now,  when  Edward  met  the  Scottish  magnates,  who  had 
asked  for  his  services  as  arbitrator,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  acknowledge  that  he  was  acting  as  suzerain  and  overlo^ 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  some  delay,  and  with 
manifest  reluctance,  the  Scots  complied;  their  hand  was  forced 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  claimants  to  the  crown  had  hastened 
to  make  the  acknowledgment,  each  hoping  thereby  to  prejudice 
the  English  king  in  his  own  favour. 

This  submission  having  been  made,  Edward  acted  with  honesty 
and  fairness,  handing  over  the  adjudication  to  a  body  of  eighty 
Scottish  and  twenty-four  English  barons,  knights  and  bishops. 
These  commissioners,  after  ample  discussion  and  taking  of 
evidence,  adjudged  the  crown  to  John  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest- daughter  of  Earl  David,  younger  brother  of  William  the 
Lion.  They  ruled  out  the  claimof  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  David's 
second  daughter,  who  had  raised  the  plea  that  his  descent  was 
superior  because  he  was  a  generation  nearer  than  Baliol  to  their 
common  ancestor.  Tliis  theory  of  affinity  had  been  well  known 
in  the  X2th  century,  and  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  King  John 
when  he  was  contending  with  his  nephew  Arthur.  But  by  1291 
it  had  gone  out  of  favour,  and  the  Scottish  barons  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  Baliol  their  rightful  king.  Edward  at  once 
gave  him  seizin  of  Scotland,  and  handed  over  to  him  the  royal 
castles,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  pledge  during 
the  arbitration.  In  return  Baliol  did  him  homage  as  overlord 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

This,  unfortunately,  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  troubles.  Edward  was  determined  to  exact  all  the 
ordinary  feudal  rights  of  an  overlord — whatever  might  have  been 
the  former  relations  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns.  The 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  not  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  usages  which  had  not  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and 
to  keep  the  tie  as  vague  and  loose  as  possible.  Before  Baliol  had 
been  many  months  on  the  throne  there  was  grave  friction  on 
the  question  of  legal  appeals.  Scottish  litigants  defeated  in  the 
local  courts  began  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westminster,  just 


as  Gascon  litigants  were  wont  to  appeal  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris. 
King  John  and  his  baronage,  relying  on  the  fact  that  such 
evocation  of  cases  to  a  superior  court  had  never  before  been 
known,  refused  to  allow  that  it  was  valid.  King  Edward  insisted 
that  by  common  feudal  usage  it  was  perfectly  regular,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  permitting  it.  Grave  friction  had 
already  begun  when  external  events  precipitated  an  open  nq>ture 
between  the  king  of  England  and  his  new  vassal. 

Philip  III.  of  France,  who  had  always  pursued  a  friendly 
policy  with  his  cousin  of  England,  had  died  in  laSs,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  a  prince  of  a 
very  different  type,  the  most  able  and  unscrupulous  of  ^^ 
all  the  dynasty  of  Capet.  In  1294  he  played  a  most  ptm^tv. 
dishonourable  trick  upon  King  Edward.  There  had 
been  some  irregular  and  piratical  fighting  at  sea  between  English 
and  Norman  sailors,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  worsted. 
When  called  to  account  for  the  doings  of  his  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  certain  disputes  in  Gascony,  the  English  king  promised 
redress,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Philip,  surrendered,  as  a 
formal  act  of  apology,  the  six  chief  fortresses  of  Guienne,  which 
were  to  be  restored  when  reparation  had  been  made.  Having 
garrisoned  the  places,  Philip  suddenly  changed  his  line,  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations,  and  declared  the  whole  duchy 
forfeited.  Edward  was  forced  into  war,  after  having  been  tricked 
out  of  his  strongholds.  Just  after  his  first  succours  had  sailed 
for  the  Gironde,  the  great  Welsh  rebellion  of  1294  broke  out,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  to  repress  it.  This  he 
accomplished  in  the  next  spring,  but  meanwhile  hardly  a  foot- 
hold remained  to  him  in  Gascony.  He  was  then  preparing 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  person,  when  Scottish  affairs  began 
to  become  threatening.  King  John  declared  himself  unable  to 
restrain  the  indignation  of  his  subjects  at  the  attempt  to  enforce 
English  suzerainty  over  Scotland,  and  in  July  1295  leagued 
himself  with  Philip  of  France,  and  expelled  from  his  realm  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  English  alliance.  Finding  himself  in- 
volved in  two  wars  at  once,  Edward  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
his  subjects  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  *'  because  that  which 
touches  all  should  be  approved  of  all "  summoned  the 
celebrated  "  model  parliament "  of  November  1295, 
which  exactly  copied  in  its  constitution  Montfort's 
parliament  of  1265,  members  froitt  all  dties  and 
boroughs  being  summoned  along  with  the  knights  of 
the  shires,  and  the  inferior  clergy  being  also  represented  by  their 
proctors.  This  system  henceforth  became  the  normal  one,  and 
the  English  parliament  assumed  its  regular  form,  thou^  the 
differentiation  of  the  two  houses  was  not  fully  comfdeted 
till  the  next  century.  Edward  was  voted  liberal  grants  by 
the  laity,  though  the  clergy  gave  less  than  he  haid  hoped; 
but  enough  money  was  obtained  to  fit  out  two  armies,  one 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  the. other  for  that  of 
Gascony. 

The  French  expedition,  which  was  led  by  the  king's  brother 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  failed  to  recover  Gascony,  and  came 
to  an  ignominious  end.  But  Edward's  own  army 
achieved  complete  success  in  Scotland.  Berwick  was  ^***** 
stormed,  the  Scottish  army  was  routed  at  Dunbar 
(April  27),  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  were  easily  captured, 
and  at  last  John  Baliol,  deserted  by  most  of  his  adherents, 
surrendered  at  Brechin.  Edward  pursued  hb  triumphant  march 
as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  further  resistance. 
He  then  summoned  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  and  announced 
to  the  assembled  Scots  that  he  had  determined  to  depose  King 
John,  and  to  assume  the  crown  himself*  The  ease  with  which 
he  had  subdued  the  realm  misled  him;  he  fancied  that  the  slack 
resistance,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  incapacity  and  un- 
popularity of  Baliol,  implied  the  indifference  of  the  Scots  to  the 
idea  of  annexation.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  baronage  flocked  in  to  do  him  homage  confirmed  him 
in. the  mistaken  notion.  He  appointed  John,  eail  Warenne, 
lieutenant  of  the  realm,  with  Hugh  Cressingham,  an  En^ish 
clerk,  as  treasurer,  but  left  nearly  all  the  minor  offices  in  Scottish 
hands,  and  announced  that  Scottish  law  should  be  administered. 
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He  then  returned  to  England,  and  began  to  oiake  prepaxmtiona 
for  a  great  expedition  to  France  in  1297. 

His  plan  was  sometliing  more  ambitious,  than  a  mere  attempt 
to  recover  Bordeaux;  succours  were  to  go  to  Gascony,  but  he 
himself  and  the  main  army  were  to  invade  France  from 
the  north  with  the  aid  of  the  count  of  Flanders.  Much 
money  was,  of  course,  needed  for  the  double  ex- 
pedition, and  in  raising  it  Edward  became  involved 
in  two  desperate  consututional  disputes.  Though  the  barons 
and  the  commons  voted  a  liberal  grant  at  the  parliament  of 
Bury  (Nov.  1296)  the  dergy  would  give  nothing.  This  was 
owing  to  a  bull — the  celebrated  CUricis  Laicos,  recently  issued 
by  the  arrogant  and  contentious  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which 
forbade  the  clergy  to  submit  to  any  taxation  by  secular  princes. 
Robert  Winchelsea,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  enthusi- 
astic exponent  of  clerical  rights  and  grievances,  declared  hinucif 
in  conscience  bound  to  obey  the  ponti£F,  and  persuaded  the 
zepreaentatives  of  the  Church  in  the  parliament  to  refuse 
supplies.  The  king,  indignant  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  exempt  the  vast  ecclesiastical  lands  from  taxation  at  a  time 
of  national  crisis,  sequestrated  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  copied  John's  conduct  in  1208  by  outlawing  the 
wh<^  body  ol  the  clergy.  Winchelsea  in  return  excommuni- 
cated all  those  who  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  bulL 

Scarcely  was  this  quarrel  developed  when  Edward  found 
himself  involved  in  an  equally  hot  dispute  with  the  commons 
and  the  baronage.  In  his  eagerness  to  collect  the  sinews  of  war 
be  had  issued  orders  for  the  levy  of  a  heavy  customs  duty  on 
wool,  the  main  export  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  laid  hands 
on  the  wool  itself,  which  lay  ready  for  shipping,  though  this 
had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  late  parliament.  The  "  mal- 
tolt " — or  illegal  tax— as  his  subjects  called  it,  provoked  the  anger 
of  the  whole  body  of  merchants  in  England.  At  the.  same  time 
the  barons,  headed  by  the  earls  cf  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  raised 
the  old  grievance  about  feudal  service  beyond  seas,  which  had 
been  90  prominent  in  the  time  of  King  John.  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  designated  to  lead  the  expedition  to  Guienne,  declared 
that  though  he  was  ready  to  follow  his  master  to  Flanders  in  his 
capacity  of  nuushal,  he  would  not  be  drafted  off  to  Gascony 
against  his  own  will.  Hereford  and  a  number  of  other  barons 
gave  him  hearty  support. 

Harassed  by  these  domestic  troubles,  the  king  could  not  carry 
out  his  intention  of  sailing  for  Flanders  in  the  spring,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  campaigning  season  in  wrangles  with 
his  subjects.  He  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise.  If  the 
clergy  would  ^ve  him  a  voluntary  gift,  which  was  in  no  way 
to  be  consideied  a  tax,  he  agreed  to  inlaw  them.  They  did  so, 
and  even  Winchelsea,  after  a  time,  was  reconciled  to  his  master. 
As  to  the  barons,  the  king  took  the  important  constitutional 
step  of  conceding  that  he  would  not  ask  them  to  serve  abroad 
as  a  feudal  obli^tion,  but  would  pay  them  for  their  services, 
if  they  would  oblige  him  by  joining  his  banner.  Even  then 
Norfolk  and  Hereford  refused  to  sail;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  minor  magnates  consented  to  serve  as  stipendiaries.  The 
commons  were  conciliated  by  a  promise  that  the  wool  which 
the  royal  officers  had  seized  should  be  paid  for,  when  a  balance 
was  forthcoming  in  the  exchequer. 

By  these  means  Edward  succeeded  at  last  in  collecting  a 
considerable  army,  and  sailed  for  Flanders  at  the  end  of  Augiist. 
But  he  was  hardly  gone  when  dreadful  news  reached 
him  from  Scotland.  An  insurrection,  to  which  no 
great  importance  was  attached  at  first,  had  broken 
out  in  the  summer.  Its  first  leader  was  none  of  the 
great  barons,  but  a  Renfrewshire  knight,  Sir  William  Wallace; 
but  ere  long  more  important  persons,  including  Robert  Bruce, 
eari  of  Carrick  (grandson  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Annandale,  one 
of  the  Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland),  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  were  found  to  be  in  communication  with  the  rebels. 
Earl  Warenne,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  mustered  his 
forces  to  put  down  the  rising.  On  the  nth  of  September  1297 
Jie  attempted  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Forth  at  Stirling  Bridge, 


and  was  completely  beaten  by  Wallace,  who  allowed  half  the 
English  army  to  pass  the  river  and  then  descended  upon  it  and 
annihilated  it,  while  Warenne  looked  on  helplessly  from  the 
other  bank.  Almost  the  whole  of  Scotland  rose  in  arms  on 
hearing  of  this  victory,  but  the  barons  showed  less  zeal  than 
the  commons,  owing  to  their  jealousy  of  Wallace.  Warenne 
retired  to  Berwick  and  besought  his  master  for  aid. 

Edward,  who  was  just  commencing  an  autumn  campaign  in 
Flanders  which  was  to  lead  to  no  results,  sent  home  orders  to 
summon  a  parliament,  which  should  raise  men  and  money  tor 
the  Scottish  war.  It  was  called,  and  made  a  liberal  grant  for 
that  purpose,  but  Archbishop  Winchelsea  and  the  earb  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  took  advantage  of  their  master's  needs,  and  of 
his  absence,  to  assert  themselves.  Taking  up  the  position  of 
defenders  of  the  constitution,  they  induced  the  parliament  to 
couple  its  grants  of  money  with  the  condition  that  the  king 
should  not  only  confirm  Magna  Carta— as  had  been  so  often  done 
before — but  give  a  specific  promise  that  no  "  maltolts,"  or  other 
taxes  not  lewdly  gruited  him,  should  be  raised  for  the  future. 
Edward  received  the  petition  at  Ghent,  and  made  the  required 
oath.  The  document  to  which  he  gave  his  assent,  the  Con- 
jirmatio  CarUtrttm  (less  accurately  odled  the  statute  7^ 
De  TaUagio  nan  concedendo)  marked  a  distinct  advance 
beyond  the  theories  of  Magna  Carta;  for  the  latter  ^ 
had  been  drawn  up  before  England  possessed  a  parlia- 
ment, and  had  placed  the  control  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  feudal  coimdl  of  tenants-in-chief,  while  the  Cof^rmatio 
gave  it  to  the  assembly,  far  more  natioiud  and  representative, 
which  had  now  superseded  the  Great  Council  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  realm. 

The  Scottish  revolt  had  become  so  formidable  that  Edward 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  unfruitful  Flemish  campaign; 
he  patched  up  an  unsatisfactory  truce  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  left  four-fifths  of  his  lost  Gascon  lands  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1293.  In 
July  he  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of 
15,000  men,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  brought  Wallace 
to  action  on  the  moors  above  Falkirk.  The  steady  Scottish 
infantry  held  their  own  for  some  time  against  the  charge  of  the 
English  men-at-arms.  But  when  Edward  brought  forward  his 
archers  to  aid  his  cavalry,  as  William  I.  had  done  at  Hastings, 
Wallace's  columns  broke  up,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  followed. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Scots  was  so  great  that  for  some 
years  they  refused  to  engage  in  another  pitched  battle.  But 
the  immediate  consequences  were  not  all  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Edward  was  able  to  occupy  many  towns  and  castles, 
but  the  broken  bands  of  the  insurgents  lurked  in  the  bills  and 
forests,  and  the  countryside  as  a  whole  remained  unsubdued. 
Wallace  went  to  France  to  seek  aid  from  King  Philip,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  a  nephew  of 
Baliol,  who  was  a  more  acceptable  leader  to  the  Scottish  nobles 
than  the  vanquished  knight  of  Falkirk.  Edward  was  detained 
in  the  south  for  a  year,  partly  by  negotiations  with  France, 
partly  by  a  renewed  quarrel  with  his  parliament,  and  during  his 
ahience  Comyn  recovered  Stirling  and  most  of  the  other  places 
whkh  had  received  English  garrisons.  It  was  not  till  1300  that 
the  kSflf  was  able  to  resume  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  with  an 
army  niacd  by  grants  of  money  that  he  had  only  bouf^t  by 
humiliating  cooccssions  to  the  will  of  his  parliament,  formuUted 
in  the  ArSkM  tuper  cartas  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  March 
of  that  year.  Eyim  then  he  only  succeeded  in  recovering  some 
border  holds,  and  tW  succeeding  campaign  of  1301  only  took 
him  as  far  as  Linlithgow;  But  in  the  following  year  his  position 
was  suddenly  chan|^  by  unexpected  events  abroad;  the  king 
of  France  became  involved  fn  a  desperate  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  Sfmy  received  a  crushing  defeat 
before  Conrtrai  at  the  hands  of  the  Fkmings.  To  free  himself 
for  these  new  strugi^es  Philip  made  np  his  mind  to  conclude 
peace  with  England*  even  at  the  cost  of  sacHfidng  his  conquests 
in  Gascony,  Bordeaus  had  already  revolted  from  him,  and 
he  gave  up  the  rest  of  his  iJJ- gotten  gains  of  1294  by  the  treaty 
of  Palis  (May  20, 1303). 
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Now  that  be  liad  only  a  single  war  upon  his  hands  Edwaxd's 
position  was  entirely  changed.  There  was  no  more  need  to 
BdwaM  conciliate  the  magnates  nor  the  parliament.  Htt  dis- 
gg^  lam  pleasure  f eU  mainly  on  the  archbishop  and  the  earl 
v«*s  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  long  led  the  opposition. 
Winchelsea  was  pot  in  disgrace,  and  ultimately  exiled. 
Norfolk,  who  was  childless,  was  forced  to  sign  a  grant 
by  which  his  lands  went  to  the  king  after  his  death — a  harsh 
and  illegal  proceeding,  for  he  had  collateral  heirs.  But  the  Scots, 
as  was  natural,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  king's  wrath.  In  June 
X303,  a  month  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  advanced  from  Rox- 
burgh, determined  to  make  a  systematic  conquest  of  the  realm, 
and  not  to  return  till  it  was  ended.  He  kept  up  his  campaign 
throughout  the  winter,  reduced  every  fortress  that  hdd  out,,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin.  In  February 
1304  the  regent  Comyn  and  most  of  the  Scottish  baronage  sub* 
mitted,  on  the  promise  that  they  should  retain  their  hmds  on 
doing  homage.  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  France,  kept 
up  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  hiHs  for  a  year  more,  but  was  cap- 
tured in  July  1305,  and  sent  to  London  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor.  Even  before  his  capture  it  seemed  that  Scotland  was 
thoroughly  tamed,  and  was  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Wales. 

Edward's  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  conquered 
kingdom  were  wise  and  liberal,  if  only  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Scots  could  have  tolerated  them.  The  Scottish  parliament  was 
to  continue,  though  representatives  from  beyond  Tweed  were 
also  to  be  sent  to  the  English  parliament.  The  sheriflfdoms 
and  most  of  the  ministerial  posts  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Scots, 
though  the  supreme  executive  authority  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  John  of  Brittany,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's  nephew. 
The  land  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  settling  down,  and  indeed  the 
baronage  were  to  such  a  large  extent  English  in  both  blood  and 
feeling,  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  conciliating 
them.  A  considerable  fraction  of  them  adhered  consistently  to  the 
English  cause  from  this  time  forth,  and  ultimately  lost  their  lands 
for  refusing  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  next  insurrection. 
But  the  delxision  that  Scotland  had  been  finally  subdued  was 
to  last  only  for  a  year,  although  in  1305  Edward  seemed  to  have 
accomplished  his  task,  and  stood  triumphant,  with  the  northern 
mlm  at  his  feet,  his  domestic  foes  humbled,  and  France  and  the 
papacy  defeated.  His  last  short  interval  of  peaceful  rule  was 
distinguished  by  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Trailbaston  in  the 
parlisjDQent  of  1305.  This  was  a  measure  for  the  repression  of 
local  riots,  empowering  justices  in  every  shire  to  suppress  dub- 
men  (troUbasUms),  gangs  of  marauders  who  had  been  rendering 
the  roads  unsafe. 

In  the  first  month  of  1306,  however,  the  weary  Scottish  war 
broke  out  again,  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  insurgent  chief. 
Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  1292,  had  hitherto  pursued  a  shifty 
policy,  wavering  between  submission  and  opposition 
to  the  English  invader.  He  had  been  in  arms  more  than  once,  but 
had  finally  adhered  to  the  pacification  of  1304,  and  was  now 
entirely  trusted  by  the  king.  But  he  was  secretly  plotting  re- 
bellion, disgusted  (as  it  would  seem)  that  Edward  had  not  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  line  of  Bruce  when  the  house 
of  Baliol  was  found  wanting.  Though  he  found  himself  certain 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  support,  he  yet  could  see  that  there 
would  be  no  general  rising  in  his  favour,  for  many  of  the  mag- 
nates refused  to  help  in  making  king  a  baron  whom  they  re- 
garded as  no  more  important  than  one  oi  themselves.  But  the 
insurrection  was  precipitated  by  an  unpremeditated  outrage. 
Bruce  was  conferring  at  Dtmifries  with  John  Comyn,  the  late 
regent,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  tempt  into  his  plots,  on 
the  loth  of  January  1306.  An  angry  altercation  followed,  for 
Comyn  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme,  and  Bruce 
and  his  followers  finally  slew  him  before  the  altar  of  a  church 
into  which  he  had  fled.  After  this  crime,  which  combined  the 
disgrace  of  sacrilege  with  that  of  murder  under  tryst,  Bruce 
was  forced  to  take  arms  at  once,  though  his  preparations  were 
incomplete.  He  raised  his  banner,  and  was  hastily  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  25th  of  March;  by  that  time  the  rising  had  burst 


out  in  many  shires  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  neither  unanimous ; 
complete.  Edward  by  no  means  despaired  of  crushing  it,  and 
had  raised  a  large  army,  when  be  was  smitten  with  an  illness 
which  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  border.  But  his  troops, 
under  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  pressed  north,  uid 
surprised  and  routed  Bruce  at  Methven  near  Perth.  The 
pretender's  brother  Nigel  and  many  of  his  chief  supporters  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  a  handful  of 
followers  and  took  refuge  in  the  Western  isLwds.  Edward 
ordered  young  Nigel  Bruce  and  many  other  captives  to  be 
executed;  for  he  was  provoked  to  great  wrath  by  the  rebdiion 
of  a  magnate  who  had  given  him  every  assurance  of  loyalty. 
He  intended  to  follow  de  Valence  to  Scotland,  and  to  complete 
the  sui^ression  of  the  rising  in  person.  But  this  proved  beyond 
his  strength;  he  struggled  as  far  as  the  border  in  July,  but  could 
not  shake  off  his  disease,  and  was  forced  to  linger,  a  broken 
invalid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  for  many  months. 
Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  failed  to  follow  up  with  energy  the 
victory  gained  at  Methven,  and  in  the  next  spring  Brace  re- 
appeared in  the  Lowlands,  gathered  new  leviesj  and  inflict^ 
a  defeat  on  de  Valence  at  Loudoun  HIIL  Roused  to  anger 
King  Edward  rose  from  his  bed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
for  Scotland.  But  after  straggling  on  for  a  few  miles  he  fell  by 
the  way,  and  died  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  just  inside  the  English 
border,  on  the  7th  of  July  1307. 

Despite  the  chequered  fortunes  of  hu  later  years  the  reign  of 
Edward  had  been  a  time  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  England. 
He  had  given  his  realm  good  and  strong  governance; 
according  to  his  lights  he  had  striven  to  keq>  faith  ^Simvt 
and  to  observe  his  coronation  oath.  He  had  on  more  wsnt^ 
than  one  occasion  quarrelled  with  his  subjects,  but 
matters  had  never  been  pushed  to  an  open  rapture.  The  king 
knew  how  to  yield,  and  even  opponents  like  Winchelsea  and  the 
earb  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  respected  him  too  much  to  drive 
him  to  an  extremity.  The  nation,  however  much  it  might 
murmur,  would  never  have  been  willing  to  rebel  against  a  sove> 
reign  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  occasionally  pressed  his  pre- 
rogative too  far.  Edward's  rule  was  seldom  or  never  oppressive, 
the  seizure  of  the  merchants'  wool  in  1297  was  the  only  one  of 
his  acts  which  caused  really  fierce  and  widespread  indignation. 
For  his  other  arbitrary  proceedings  he  had  some  show  of  legal 
justification  in  every  case.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
declare  that  his  rule  was  tyrannical  or  his  policy  disastrous. 
The  realm  was  on  the  whole  contented  and  even  flourishing. 
Population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  with  it  commerce;  the 
intellectual  activity  wUch  had  marked  the  reign  of  Henry  ITT. 
was  stin  alive;  architecture,  religious  and  military,  was  in  its 
prime.  He  was  himself  a  great  builder,  and  many  of  the  per- 
fected castles  of  that  concentric  style,  which  later  ages  luve 
called  the  "  Edwardian  type,"  were  of  his  own  planning.  In 
ecclesiastical  architecture  his  reign  represents  the  eariy  flower 
of  the  "  Decorated  "  order,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  developments  of  English  art.  In  many  respects  the  reign 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  crowning  point  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  certainly  gave  a  promise  of  greatness  and  steady 
progress  which  the  X4th  century  was  far  from  justifying. 

With  the  great  king's  death  a  sudden  change  for  the  irorse 
was  at  once  visible.  The  individual  character  of  the  reigning 
king  was  still  the  main  factor  in  political  histoiy,  ^imm^a. 
and  Edward  II.  was  in  every  respect  a  mntrast  to  his 
father.  He  was  incorrigibly  frivolous,  idle  and  apathetic; 
his  father  had  given  him  much  stern  schooling,  but  this 
seems  only  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  deeply  rooted  dis- 
like for  official  work  of  any  kind.  He  has  been  well  described 
as  "  the  first  king  since  the  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of 
business."  Even  Stephen  and  Henry  III.  had  been  active  and 
bustling  princes,  though  their  actions  were  misguided  and  in- 
consequent. But  Edward  II.  hated  all  kingly  duties;  he 
detested  war,  but  he  detested  even  more  the  routine  wwk  fA 
administration.  He  was  most  at  his  ease  in  low  company, 
his  favourite  diversion  was  gambling,  his  best  trait  a  love  for 
farming  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  smith  and  the  gardener. 
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His  fiist  acts  on  coming  to  the  throne  caused  patriotic  En^ish* 
men  to  despair.  His  father,  on  his  deathbed,  had  made  him 
swear  to  conduct  the  Scottish  expedition  to  Its  end. 
But  he  marched  no  further  than  Dumfries,  and  then 
turned  back,  on  the  vain  pretext  that  he  must  conduct 
his  parent's  funeral  in  person.  Leaving  Bruce  to  gather  fresh 
strength  and  to  commence  the  tedious  process  of  reducing  the 
numerous  En^ish  garrisons  in  Scotland,  he  betook  himself  to 
London,  and  was  not  seen  on  the  border  again  for  more  than 
three  years.  He  then  dismissed  all  his  father's  old  ministers, 
and  npUotd  them  by  creatures  of  his  own,  for  the  most  part 
persons  of  complete  incompetence.  But  his  most  o£fensive  act 
was  to  promote  to  the  position  of  chief  cotmdllor  of  the  crown, 
and  di^^erser  of  the  royal  favours,  a  clever  but  vain  and  osten- 
tatious Gascon  knight,  one  Piers  Gaveston,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  and  had  been  banished  by  Edward  I. 
for  encouraging  him  in  his  follies  and  frivolity.  Piers  was  given 
the  royal  title  of  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  married  to  the  king's 
niece;  when  Edward  went  over  to  France  to  do  homage  for 
Gascony,  he  even  made  his  friend  regent  during  his  absence,  in 
preference  to  any  of  his  kinsmen.  It  was  his  regular  habit  to 
refer  those  who  came  to  him  on  matters  of  state  to  "  his  good 
brother  Piers,"  and  to  refuse  to  discuss  them  in  person. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  nation  or  the  baronage 
■hould  accept  such  a  preposterous  regime,  and  Edward  was  soon 
involved  in  a  lively  struggle  with  his  subjects.  Of 
the  leaders  of  opposition  in  his  father's  reign  both 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  were  now  dead.  But  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea  had  returned  from  exile  in  a  belli- 
geient  mood,  and  the  place  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  was  taken 
by  an  ambitious  prince  of  the  royal  house,  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  younger  brother  of  Edward  I.  Thomas 
was  selfish  and  incompetent,  but  violent  and  self-assertive, 
and  for  some  years  was  able  to  pose  successfully  as  a  patriot 
simply  because  he  set  himself  to  oppose  every  act  of  the  un- 
popular king.  He  had  several  powerful  baronial  allies— the 
earls  of  Warwick,  Pembroke  and  Warenne,  with  Humphrey 
Bohun  of  Hereford,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  politics, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  own  sister. 

The  annab  of  the  early  years  of  Edward  11.  are  mainly  filled 
by  contemporary  chroniclers  with  details  of  the  miserable  strife 
between  the  king  and  his  barons  on  the  question  of 
Gavcston's  unconstitutional  position.  But  the  really 
important  feature  of  the  time  was  the  gradual  recon- 
quest  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Bruce,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  domestic  strife  in  England.  Edward  I.  had  laid 
such  a  firm  grip  on  the  northern  realm  that  it  reqmred  many 
years  to  undo  his  work.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  regarded  Bruce  as  a  ustirper  who  had  opened  his  career 
with  murder  and  sacrilege,  and  either  openly  opposed  him  or 
denied  him  help.  His  resources  were  small,  and  it  was  only  by 
constant  effort,  often  chequered  by  failures,  that  he  gradually 
fought  down  his  local  adversaries,  and  reduced  the  English 
garrisons  one  by  one.  Dumbarton  and  Linlithgow  were  only 
mastered  in  13 12.  Perth  did  not  finally  fall  into  his  hands  tiU 
13x3;  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh  and  Stirling  were  still  holding  out 
in  13x4.  During  all  this  time  the  English  king  only  once  went 
north  of  the  Border— in  X311 — and  then  with  a  very  small  army, 
for  Lancaster  and  his  friends  had  refused  to  join  his  banner. 
Yet  even  under  such  conditions  Bruce  had  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  to  allow  the  invaders  to  range  unopposed 
through  Lothian  and  Fife,  and  even  beyond  the  Tay.  With 
ordinary  capacity  and  perseverance  Edward  11.  might  have 
mastered  his  enemy;  indeed  the  Comyns  and  Umfravilles  and 
other  loyalist  barons  of  Scotland  would  have  carried  out  the 
business  for  him,  if  only  he  had  given  them  adequate  support. 
But  he  spent  what  sniall  energy  he  possessed  in  a  wretched 
strife  of  chicanery  and  broken  promises  with  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  party,  dismissing  and  recalling  Gaveston  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while  he  let  the  Scottish  war 
shift  for  itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  his 
adversaries  was  almost  as  contemptible  and  unpatriotic    They 


refused  to  aid  in  the  war,  as  if  it  was  the  king's  private  affair  and 
not  that  of  the  nation.  And  repeatedly,  when  they  had  Edward 
at  their  mercy  and  might  have  dicUted  what  terms  they  pleased 
to  him,  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  situation.  This  was  espedaUy 
the  case  in  X3xx,  when  the  king  had  completely  submitted 
in  face  of  their  armed  demonstrations.  Instead  of  introducing 
any  general  scheme  of  reform  they  contented  themselves  with 
putting  him  under  the  tutelage  of  twenty-one  "  lords  j^ 
ordainers,"  a  baronial  committee  like  that  which  had  ««i 
been  appointed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  fifty  o^ 
years  back.  Edward  was  not  to  levy  an  army,  appoint 
an  ofl&cial,  raise  a  tax,  or  quit  the  realm  without  their  leave. 
He  had  abo  to  swear  an  obedience  to  a  long  string  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  of  his  power,  and  to  promise  to  remove 
many  practical  grievances  ci  administration.  But  there  were 
two  great  faults  in  the  proceedings  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  and 
his  friends.  The  first  was  that  they  ignored  the  rights  of  the 
commons— save  indeed  that  they  got  their  ordinances  confirmed 
by  parliament— and  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  council 
which  represented  nothing  but  the  baronial  interest.  The  second, 
and  more  fatal,  was  that  this  coimdl  of  "  ordainers,"  when 
installed  in  ofiice,  showed  energy  in  nothing  save  in  persecuting 
the  friends  of  Edward  and  Gaveston;  it  neglected  the  general 
welfare  of  the  realm,  and  in  particular  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  end  the  Scottish  war.  It  was  clearly  thdr  duty  either  to  make 
peace  with  Robert  Bruce,  or  to  exert  themselves  to  crush  him; 
but  they  would  do  neither. 

Gaveston's  unhappy  career  came  to  an  end  in  13x9.  After 
he  had  been  twice  eddied,  and  had  been  twice  recaUed  by  the 
king,  he  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  and  captured  by  the  earl 
of  Pembroke.  He  w^  being  conducted  to  London  to  be  tried 
in  pariiament,  when  his  two  greatest  enemies,  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  took  him  out  of  the  huids  of 
his  escort,  and  beheaded  him  by  the  wayside  without  any  legal 
authority  or  justification.  The  unhappy  king  was  compelled 
to  promise  to  forget  and  for^ve  thh  offence,  and  was  then 
restored  to  a  certain  amoimt  of  freedom  and  power;  the  barons 
believed  that  when  freed  from  the  influence  of  Gaveston  he 
would  prove  a  less  unsatisfactory  sovereign.  The  experiment 
did  not  turn  out  happily.  Bruce  having  at  last  made  an  almost 
complete  end  of  the  English  garrisons  within  his  realm,  laid  siege 
to  Stirling,  the  last  and  strongest  of  them  all,  in  the  spring  of 
13 13.  Compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  attempt 
its  relief,  Edward  crossed  the  border  in  June  i3X4,with  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  men-at-arms.  He  found  Brace  prepared 
to  dispute  his  advance  on  the  hillside  of  Bannockbura, 
2  m.  in  front  of  Stirling,  in  a  strong  position  with  a  *]J^|[!||^ 
stream  in  front  and  his  flanks  covered  by  rows  of  pit-  tmrm, 
falls,  dug  to  discomfit  the  English  cavalry.  The  Scots, 
as  at  Falkirk,  were  ranged  in  solid  clumps  of  pikemen  above  the 
bum,  with  only  a  small  reserve  of  horse.  The  English  king, 
forgetting  his  father's  experiences,  endeavoured  to  ride  down 
the  enemy  by  headlong  frontal  changes  of  his  men-at-arms,  and 
made  practically  no  attempt  to  use  his  archery  to  advantage. 
After  several  attacks  had  been  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss,  the 
English  host  recoiled  in  disorder  and  broke  up— the  king,  who 
had  kept  in  the  rear  all  day,  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  off 
The  flower  of  his  knights  had  fallen,  including  his  nephew,  the 
eari  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  magnates 
of  the  realm  who  had  shown  loyalty  to  him  during  the  last  six 
years.  The  Scots  also  made  many  prisoners;  the  disaster  was 
complete,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  beaten  army  dispersed  before 
reaching  the  border.  Bruce  followed  them  up,  and  spent  the 
autumn  in  ravaging  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  liad  refused  to  join  in  the  late 
campaign,  took  advantage  of  its  results  to  place  the  king  once 
more  in  complete  tutelage.    His  household  was  dis- 
missed, he  was  bidden  to  live  as  best  he  could  on  an 
allowance  of  £10  a  day,  and  all  his  ministers  and 
officials  were  changed.    For  more  than  three  years 
Lancaster  practically  reigned  in  his  cousin's  name;  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  realm  got  no  profit  thereby,  for  Earl  Thomas, 
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though  neither  so  apathetic  nor  so  frivolous  as  Edward,  was 
not  a  whit  more  competent  to  conduct  either  war  or  domestic 
administration.  The  Scots  swept  everything  before  them, 
ravaging  the  north  at  their  will,  and  capturing  Berwick.  They 
even  made  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  Bruce's  brother 
Edward  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  rebellious  Celtic  aepts,  and 
rode  across  the  whole  island,  exterminating  the  Anglo-Irish 
population  in  many  districts  (1315-1317).  But  the  colonists 
rallied,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  great  Irish  army  at  Athenry  (1316), 
while  in  the  next  year  Roger  Mortimer,  a  hard-handed  baron 
of  the  Welsh  march,  crossed  with  reinforcements  and  drove  back 
Edward  Bruce  into  the  north.  Resuming  his  advance  after  a 
space,  the  rebel  king  was  routed  and  slain  at  Dundalk  (Oct.  14, 
13x8)  and  the  insurrection  died  out.  But  it  had  had  the  perma- 
nent result  of  weakening  the  king's  grip  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  Englishry  had  been  almost  exterminated. 
From  this  time  forth  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  limit  of 
the  country  in  full  subjection  to  the  crown  was  always  shrinking, 
and  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  inland  continued  to  pay  less  and  less 
attention  to  orders  issued  from  Dublin  or  London. 

Though  the  Scottish  expedition  to  Ireland  had  been  beaten 
o£f,  this  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  credit  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  showing  the  grossest  incompetence  as  an 
administrator.  He  could  neither  protect  the  Border,  nor  even 
prevent  private  civil  wars  from  breaking  out,  not  only  on  the 
Welsh  marches  (where  they  had  always  been  common),  but  even 
in  the  heart  of  England.  The  most  extraordinary  symptom 
of  the  time  was  a  civic  revolt  at  Bristol  (1316),  where  the  towns- 
folk expelled  the  royal  judges,  and  actually  stood  a  siege  before 
they  would  submit.  Such  revolts  of  great  towns  were  normal 
in  Germany  or  Italy,  but  almost  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  All  this  unrest  might  well  be  ascribed  to  Lancaster's 
want  of  ability,  but  he  had  also  to  bear — with  less  justice — the 
discontent  caused  by  two  years  of  famine  and  pestilence.  In 
August  13x8  he  was  removed  from  power  by  a  league  formed 
by  Pembroke,  Warenne,  Arundel  and  others  of  the  lords  or- 
dainers,  who  put  a  new  council  in  power,  and  showed  themselves 
somewhat  less  hostile  to  the  king  than  Earl  Thomas  had  been. 
Edward  was  allowed  to  raise  an  army  for  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
and  was  lying  before  its  waUs,  when  the  Scots,  turning  his  flank, 
made  a  fierce  foray  into  Yorkshire,  and  routed  the  shire-lcvy  under 
Archbishop  Melton  at  the  battle  of  Myton.  This  so  disheartened 
the  king  and  the  council  that  controlled  him  that  they  concluded 
a  two  years  truce  with  Robert  of  Scotland,  thus  for  the  first  time 
acknowledging  him  as  a  regular  enemy  and  no  mere  rebel  (1319). 

The  time  of  comparative  quiet  that  followed  was  utilized 
by  the  king  in  an  attempt  to  win  back  some  of  his  lost  authority. 
For  a  short  space  Edward  showed  more  capacity 
and  energy  than  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess. 
Probably  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  two  able  men  who  had 
won  his  confidence  and  had  promised  him  revenge  for  the 
murdered  Gaveston.  These  were  the  two  Hugh  Despensers, 
father  and  son;  the  elder  was  an  ambitious  baron  who  hated 
Lancaster,  the  younger  had  been  made  Edward's  chamberlain 
in  X318  and  had  become  his  secret  councillor  and  constant 
companion.  Finding  that  the  king  was  ready  to  back  them  in 
all  their  enterprises,  the  Despensers  resolved  to  take  the  fearful 
risk  of  snatching  at  supreme  power  by  using  their  master's 
name  to  oust  the  barons  who  were  now  directing  affairs  from 
their  position.  The  task  was  the  more  easy  because  Lancaster 
was  at  open  discord  with  the  men  who  had  supplanted  him,  so 
that  the  baronial  party  was  divided;  while  the  mishaps  of  the 
last  six  years  had  convinced  the  nation  that  other  rulers  could 
be  as  Incompetent  and  as  unlucky  as  the  king.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  decided  reaction  in  Edward's  favour,  since  Lancaster  and 
his  friends  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Moreover,  the 
Despensers  felt  that  they  had  a  ^reat  advantage  over  Gaveston 
in  that  they  were  native-born  barons  of  ancient  ancestry  and 
good  estate:  the  younger  Hugh,  indeed,  through  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  who  fell  at  Bannockbum, 
was  one  of  .the  greatest  landowners  on  the  Welsh  border:  they 
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could  not  be  styled  upstarts  or  adventurers.  Edward's  growing 
confidence  in  the  Despensers  at  last  provoked  the  notice  and 
jealousy  of  the  dominant  party.  The  barons  brought  up  many 
armed  retainers  to  the  parliament  of  13 3 x,  and  forced  the  king 
to  dismiss  and  to  condemn,  them  to  exile.  But  their  discom- 
fitiuv  was  only  to  last  a  few  months;  in  the  following  October 
a  wanton  outrage  and  assault  on  the  person  and  retinue  of 
Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  by  the  retainers  of  Lord 
Badlesmere,  one  of  Pembroke's  associates,  provoked  universal 
reprobation.  The  king  made  it  an  excuse  for  gathering  an  army 
to  besiege  Badlesmere's  castle  at  Leeds;  he  took  it  and  hanged 
the  garrison.  He  then  declared  the  Despensers  pardoned,  and 
invited  them  to  return  to  En^^and.  On  this  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  more  resolute  of  his  associates  took  arms,  but 
the  majority  both  of  the  baronage  and  of  the  commons  remained 
quiescent,  public  opinion  being  rather  with  than  against  th« 
king.  The  rebels  displayed  great  indecision,  and  Lancaster 
proved  such  a  bad  general  that  he  was  finally  driven  into  the 
north  and  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  (March  16, 
J322),  where  his  chief  associate,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
was  slain.  Next  day  he  surrendered,  with  the  wxtck  ^ 
of  his  host.  But  the  king,  who  showed  himself  un-  * 
expectcdly  vindictive,  beheaded  him  at  once;  three 
other  peers,  Badlesmcre,CIifford  and  Mowbray, were  subsequently 
executed,  with  a  score  of  knights. 

Such  severity  was  most  impolitic,  and  Lancaster  was  ere  long 
hailed  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  But  for  the  moment  the  king 
seemed  triumphant;  he  called  a  parliament  which  revoked  the 
"  ordinances  "of  131  x,  and  replaced  the  Despensers  in  power. 
For  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  reign  they  were  omnipotent; 
but  able  and  unscrupulous  as  they  were,  they  could  not  solve 
the  problem  of  successful  governance.  To  their  misfortune  the 
Scottish  war  once  more  recommenced,  King  Robert  having 
refused  to  continue  the  truce.  The  fortune  of  Edward  II.  now 
hung  on  the  chance  that  he  mi^t  be  able  to  maintain  the  struggle 
with  success;  he  raised  a  large  army  and  invaded  Lothian,  but 
Bruce  refused  a  pitched  battle^  and  drove  him  off  with  loss  by 
devastating  the  countryside  aroimd  him.  Thereupon  Edward, 
to  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  people,  sued  for  another  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  obtained  it  by  conceding  all  that  Robert  asked, 
save  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  kingly  title.  But  peace 
did  not  suffice  to  end  EdWard's  troubles;  he  dropped  back  into 
his  usual  apathy,  and  the  Despensers  showed  themselves  so  haish 
and  greedy  that  the  general  indignation  only  required  a  new 
leader  in  order  to  take  once  more  the  form  of  open  insurrection. 
The  end  came  in  an  unexpected  fashion.  Edward  had  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  Isabella,  who  complained  that  he  made  her  the 
"  handmaid  of  the  Despensers,"  and  excluded  her  from  her 
proper  place  and  honour.  Yet  in  1325  he  was  unwise  enough 
to  send  her  over  to  France  on  an  embassy  to  her  brother 
Charles  IV.,  and  to  allow  his  eldest  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
to  follow  her  to  Paris.  Having  the  boy  in  her  power,  and  being 
surrounded  by  the  exiles  of  Lancaster's  faction,  she  set  herself 
to  plot  against  her  husband,  and  opened  up  com- 
munications with  the  discontented  in  England.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Edward  besought  her  to  return  and  to  re- 
store him  his  son;  she  came  back  at  last,but  at  the  head 
of  an  army  commanded  by  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  the 
most  prominent  survivor  of  the  party  of  Earl  Thomas,  with 
whom  she  had  formed  an  adulterous  connexion  which  they  for 
some  time  succeeded  in  keeping  secret. 

When  she  landed  with  her  son  in  Essex  in  September  1326, 
she  was  at  once  joined  by  Henxy  of  Lancaster,  the  hdr  of  Eail 

Thomas,  and  most  of  the  baronage  of  the  eastern 

counties.    Even  the  king's  half-brother,  the  eari  of  ^af 
Norfolk,  rallied  to  her  banner.    Edward  and  the  De- 
spensers, after  trying  in  vain  to  raise  an  army,  fled  „ 
into  the  west.    They  were  all  caught  by  their  pursuers; 
the  two  Despensers  were  executed — the  one  at  Bristol,  the  other 
at  Hereford.    Several  more  of  Edward's  scanty  band  of  friends— 
the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  others— -were 
also  slain.    Their  unhappy  master  vaa  iorced  to  abdicate  cm 
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the  aoth  of  January  is^j,  his  foarteen-year  old  son  being  pro- 
claimed king  in  his  stead.  He  was  allowed  to  survive  in  dose 
prison  some  eight  months  longer,  but  when  his  robust  con- 
stitution defied  aU  attempts  to  kill  him  by  privations,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  at  Berkeley 
Castle  on  the  axst  of  September. 

The  three  years  regency  of  IsabeUa,  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  III.,  formed  a  disgraceful  episode  in  the  history  of 
.«f  England.  She  was  as  much  the  tool  of  Mortimer  as 
her  husband  had  been  the  tool  of  the  Despensers,  and 
their  relations  became  gradually  evident  to  the  whole 
nation.  All  posts  of  dignity  and  emolument  were 
kept  for  their  personal  adherents,  and  a  new  and  formidable 
dignity  was  conferred  on  Mortimer  himself,  when  he  was  made 
both  justiciar  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  also  earl  of  March, 
in  which  lay  both  his  own  broad  lands  and  the  estates  of  De- 
spcnser  and  Arundel,  which  he  had  shamelessly  appropriated. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  adulterous  pair  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  power  for  so  long,  since  the  ignominy  of  the 
situation  was  evident.  They  were  even  able  to  quell  the  first 
attempt  at  a  reaction,  by  seizing  and  beheading  Edmund,  earl 
of  Kent,  the  late  king's  half-brother,  who  was  betrayed  while 
organizing  a  plot  for  their  destruction.  The  one  politic  act  of 
Mortimer's  administration,  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace 
with  Scotland  by  acknowledging  Bruce  as  king  (1328),  was  not 
one  which  made  him  more  popular.  The  people  caHltd  it  "  the 
ahameful  peace  of  Northampton,"  and  firmly  believed  that  he 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Scots. 

Yet  Isabella  and  her  paramour  held  on  to  power  for  two  years 
after  the  peace,  and  were  only  overthrown  by  a  blow  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  When  the  young  king  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  undentand 
the  disgraceful  nature  of  his  own  situation.  Having 
secured  promise  of  aid  from  Henry  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  and 
other  bairons,  he  executed  a  coup  de  main,  and  seised  Mortimer 
in  his  chamber  at  midnight.  The  queen  was  also  put  under 
guard  tiU  a  parliament  could  be  called.  It  met,  and  at  the 
king's  demand  passed  sentence  on  the  earl  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.  and  other  crimes  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (Nov. 
1330);  the  queen  suffered  nothing  worse  than  complete  ex- 
clusion from  power,  and  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
retirement  on  the  manors  of  her  dowry. 

Edward  III.,  who  thus  commenced  his  reign  ere  he  was  out. 
of  his  boyhood,  was,  as  might  have  been  foretold  from  his  prompt 
action  against  Mortimer,  a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  enterprise. 
He  showed  none  of  his  father's  weakness  and  much  of  his  grand- 
father's capacity.  He  fell  short  of  Edward  I.  in  steadiness  of . 
character  and  organizing  power,  but  possessed  all  his  military 
capacity  and  his  love  of  work.  Unfortunately  for  England  his 
ambition  was  to  be  the  mirror  of  chivalry  rather  than  a  model 
administrator.  He  took  up  and  abandoned  great  enterprises 
>Brith  equal  levity;  he  was  reckless  in  the  spending  of  money; 
and  in  times  of  trouble  he  was  careless  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, and  apt  to  push  his  prerogative  to  extremes.  Yet  like 
Edward  I.  he  was  popular  with  his  subjects,  who  pardoned  him 
much  in  consideration  of  his  kni^tly  virtues,  his  courage,  his 
ready  courtesy  and  his  love  of  adventure.  In  most  respects 
be  was  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  ideals  and  foibles  of  his  age, 
and  when  he  broke  a  promise  or  repudiated  a  debt  he  was  but 
displaying  the  less  sati^actory  side  of  the  habitual  morality  of  the 
14th  century  the  chivalry  of  which  was  often  deficient  in  the  less 
showy  virtues.  With  all  his  faults  Edward  during  his  prime 
was  a  capable  and  vigorous  ruler;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  not  England  only  but  all  western  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  greatest  king  of  his  generation. 

His  early  years  were  specially  fortunate,  as  his  rule  contrasted 
in  the  most  favourable  way  with  that  of  his  infamous  mother 
Btwm4  ^o^  his  contemptible  father.  The  ministers  whom 
iu.  he  substituted  for  the  creatures  of  Mortimer  were 

jfjl**"      capable,  if  not  talented  administrators.  He  did  much  to 
restore  the  internal  peace  of  the  realm,  and  put  down 
the  local  disorders  which  hacl  been  endemic  for  the  last  twenty  I 


years.  Moreover,  when  the  war  with  Scotland  recommenced 
he  gave  the  English  a  taste  of  victory  ^di  as  they  had  not 
enjoyed  since  Falkirk.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  dead  and  his 
throne  was  occupied  by  the  young  David  II.,  whose  factious 
nobles  were  occupied  in  dvil  strife  when,  in  1332,  a  pretender 
made  a  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne.  This  was  Edward,  the 
son  of  John  Baliol,  an  adventurous  baron  who  collected  all  the 
"  disinherited  "  Scots  lords,  the  members  of  the  old  English 
faction  who  had  been  expelled  by  Bruce,  and  invaded  the  realm 
at  their  head.  He  beat  Uie  regent  Mar  at  the  battle  of  DuppUn, 
seized  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  and  crowned  himself  at  Sa)ne. 
But  knowing  that  his  seat  was  precarioiis  he  did  homage  to  the 
English  king,  and  made  him  all  the  promises  that  his  father  had 
given  to  Edward  I.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  young 
king  to  refuse;  he  accepted  the  homage,  and  offered  the  aid  of 
his  arms.  It  was  soon  required,  tot  Baliol  was  ere  long  expelled 
from  Scotland.  Edward  won  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (July  19; 
Z333) — where  he  displayed  considerable  tactical  skill — captured 
Berwick,  and  reconquertd  a  considerable  portion  of  Scotland  for 
his  vaaal.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  made  the  mistake  of 
requiring  too  much  from  Baliol — forcing  him  to  cede  Lothian, 
Tweeddale  and  the  larger  part  of  Galloway,  and  to  promise  a 
tribute.  These  terms  so  irritated  the  Scots,  who  had  shown  signs 
of  submission  up  to  this  moment,  that  they  refused  to  accept 
the  pretender,  and  kept  up  a  long  guerilla  warfare  which  ended 
in  his  final  expulsion.  But  the  fighting  was  all  on  Scottish 
ground,  and  Edwvd  repeatedly  made  incursions,  showy  if  not 
effective,  into 'the  very  heart  of  the  northern  realm;  on  one 
occasion  he  reached  Inverness  unopposed.  He  held. Perth  till 
1339,  Edinburgh  till  1341,  and  was  actually  in  possession  of  much 
Scottish  territory  when  his  attention  was  called  off  from  this 
minor  war  to  the  greater  question  of  the  struggle  with  France. 
Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  no  small  military  reputation,  had 
collected  a  large  body  of  professional  soldiers  whose  experience 
was  to  be  invaluable  to  him  in  the  continental  war,  and  had 
taught  his  aiiny  the  new  tactics  Which  were  to  win  Cre^y  and 
Poitiers.  For  the  devices  employed  against  the  Scottish 
"  schiltrons  "  of  pikemen  at  DuppUn  and  Halidon,  were  the 
same  as  those  which  won  aU  the  great  battles  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War — the  combination  of  archery,  not  with  cavalry  (the 
old  system  of  Hastings  and  Falkirk),  but  with  dismounted  men- 
at-arms.  The  nation,  meanwhile  prosperous,  not  vexed  by  over- 
much taxation,  and  proud  of  its  young  king,  was  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  him  into  any  adventure  that  he  might  indicate. 

IV.  T&E  Hundred  Years'  War  (1337-1453) 

Wars  between  England  and  France  had  been  many,  since 
William  the  Conqueror  first  linked  their  fortunes  together  by 
adding  his  En^sh  kingdom  to  his  Norman  duchy.  ^^^^^„  ^ 
They  were  boimd  to  recur  as  long  as  the  kings  who  <a» 
ruled  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  were  possessed  of  naadnt 
continental  dominions,  which  lay  as  near,  or  nearer,  to  ^'^ 
their  hearts  than  their  insular  reifdm.  While  the  king-  ^' 
dom  of  France  was  weak,  monarchs  like  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. 
might  dream  of  extending  their  transmarine  possessions  to  the 
detriment  of  their  suzerain  at  Paris.  When  France  had  grown 
strong,  under  Philip  Augustus,  the  house  of  Plantagenet  still 
retained  a  broad  territory  in  Gascony  and  Guienne,  and  the  house 
of  Capet  could  not  but  covet  the  possession  of  the  largest  sur- 
viving feudal  appanage  which  marred  the  solidarity  of  their 
kingdom.  There  had  been  a  long  interval  of  peace  in  the  13th 
century,  because  Henry  III.  of  England  was  weak,  and  Louis  IX. 
of  France  an  idealist,  much  more  set  on  forwarding  the 
welfare  of  Christendom  than  the  expansion  of  France.  But 
the  inevitable  struggle  had  recommenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  unscrupulous  Philip  IV.  Its  cause  was  simple;  France 
was  incomplete  as  long  as  the  English  king  ruled  at  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne,  and  far  up  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adour.  From  1 293  onward  PhiUp  and  his  sons  had  been  striving 
to  make  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  Plantagenets  in  Aquitaine, 
sometimes  by  the  simple  argument  of  war,  more  frequently  by  the 
insidious  process  of  encroaching  on  ducal  rights,  summoning 
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litigants  to  Paris,  and  encouraging  local  magnates  and  dtics 
aUke  to  play  off  their  allegiance  to  their  suzerain  against  that  to 
their  immediate  lord.  Both  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  in 
that  of  his  son  active  violence  had  several  times  been  called 
in  to  aid  legal  chicanery.  Fortunately  for  the  duke  of  Guienne 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  had  no  desire, to  become  French- 
men; the  Gascons  felt  no  national  sympatliy  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  north,  and  the  towns  in  espedal  were  linked  to 
En^and  by  dose  ties  of  commerce,  and  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  break  off  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Phmtagenet.  The 
English  rule,  if  often  weak,  had  never  proved  tyrannical,  and 
they  had  a  great  dread  of  French  taxes  and  French  officialism. 
But  there  were  always  individuals,  more  numerous  among  the 
noblesse  than  among  the  dtizens,  whose  private  interests  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  the  aid  of  France. 

The  root  of  the  Himdred  Years'  War,  now  just  about  to 
commence,  must  be  sought  in  the  affairs  of  Guienne,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  other  causes  which  complicated  and  obscured  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  These,  however,  were  suffidently  im- 
portant in  themselves.  The  moat  obvious  was  the  aid  which 
Philip  VI.  had  given  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce,  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  and  his  ally  Baliol.  The 
English  king  replied  by  welcoming  and  harbouring  Robert 
of  Artois,  a  cousin  whom  Philip  VI.  had  expelled  from  France. 
He  also  made  alliances  with  several  of  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  raising  trouble  loic  France  on 
her  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

It  was  Philip,  however,  who  actually  began  the  war,  by  declar- 
ing Guienne  and  the  other  conrinental  dominions  of  Edward  III. 
forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and  sending  out  a  fleet 
Q^SSwS'.  ^^^  ravaged  the  south  coast  of  England  in  1337. 
*  In  return  Edward  raised  a  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France,  not  that  he  had  any  serious  intention  of  pressing  it 
— for  throughout  his  reign  he  always  showed  hinuelf  ready 
to  barter  it  away  in  return  for  suffident  territorial  gainsr— 
but  because  such  a  claim  was  in  several  ways  a  useful  asset  to 
him  both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy.  It  was  first  turned  to  account 
when  the  Flemings,  who  had  scruples  about  opposing  thdr  liege 
lord  the  king  of  France,  found  it  convenient  to  discover  that, 
since  Edward  was  the  real  king  and  not  Philip,  their  allegiance 
was  due  in  the  same  direction  whither  their  commercial  interests 
drew  them.  Led  by  the  great  demagogue  dictator,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  they  became. the  mainstay  of  the  Enj^h  party  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Edward's  claim — such  as  it  was — ^rested  on  the  assertion  that 
his  mother,  Isabella,  was  nearer  of  kin  to  her  brother  Charles 
Biwmr4  ^  V*>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  main  line  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
m,aa4  than  was  Charles's  cousin  Philip  of  Valois.  The  French 
'**^**  lawyers  ruled  that  heiresses  could  not  succeed  to  the 
'"'''**  crown  themselves,  but  Edward  pleaded  that  they 
could  nevertheless  transmit  their  right  to  their  sons.  He  found 
it  convenient  to  forget  that  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  IV., 
King  Louis  X.,  had  left  a  daughter,  whose  son,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  had  on  this  theory  a  title  preferable  to  his  own.  This 
prince,  he  said,  had  not  been  bom  at  the  time  of  his  grand- 
father's death,  and  so  lost  any  rights  that  might  have  paued  to 
him  had  he  been  alive  at  that  time.  A  far  more  fatal  bar  to 
Edward's  daim  than  the  existence  of  Charles  of  Navarre  was  the 
fact  that  the  peers  of  France,  when  simimoned  to  decide  the 
succession  question  nine  years  before,  had  dedded  that  Philip 
of  Valois  had  the  sole  valid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  that  Edward 
had  then  done  homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  If  he  pleaded  that 
in  J328  he  had  been  the  mere  tool  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer, 
he  could  be  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  1331,  after 
he  had  crushed  Mortimer,  and  taken  the  power  into  his  own 
hands,  he  had  deliberately  renewed  his  oath  to  King  Philip. 

Edward's  claim  to  the  French  crown  embittered  the  strife  in 
a  most  unnecessary  fashion.  It  was  an  appeal  to  every  dis- 
contented French  vassal  to  become  a  traitor  under  a  plausible 
show  of  loyalty,  and  from  first  to  last  many  such  persons  utilized 
\i.    It  also  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  treating  every  loyal 


Frenchman  as  guilty  of  treason,  and,  to  his  shame,  he  did  noC 
always  refrain  from  employing  such  a  discreditable  device. 
Yet,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  showed  his  consdousness  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  claim  by  offering  to  barter  it  again  and  again  during 
the  course  of  the  war  for  land  or  money.  But  he  finally  passed 
on  the  wretched  fiction  as  a  heritage  of  his  descendants,  to  cause 
untold  woes  in  the  15th  century.  It  is  seldom  in  the  worid'a 
history  that  a  hollow  legal  device  such  as  this  has  had  such  long 
enduring  and  deplorable  results. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  continental  war  Edward  took 
little  profit  dther  from  his  assumption  of  the  French  royal  title, 
or  from  the  lengthy  list  of  princes  of  the  Low  Countries 
whom  he  enrolled  beneath  his  banner.  His  two  land- 
campaigns  of  1339  and  Z340  led  to  no  victories  or 
conquests,  but  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  Netherland 
allies  brought  large  contingents  and  took  high  pay  from  the  king, 
but  they  showed  neither  energy  nor  enthusiasm  in  his  cause. 
When  Philip  of  Valois  refused  battle  in  the  open,  and  confined 
his  operations  to  defending  fortified  towns,  or  stockading  himself 
in  entranched  camps,  the  allies  drifted  off,  leaving  the  king  with 
his  English  troops  in  force  too  small  to  accomplish  anything. 
The  sole  achievement  of  the  early  years  of  the  war  which  was 
of  any  profit  to  Edward  or  his  realm  was  the  great  naval  triumph 
of  Sluys  (June  24,  1340),  which  gave  the  English  the  command 
of  the  sea  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  French  king  had  built 
or  hirM  an  enormous  fleet,  and  with  it  threatened  to  invade 
England.  Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  on  land  while  his  com- 
munications with  the  Low  Countries  were  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  this  armada,  Edward  levied  every  ship  that  was  to 
be  found,  and  brought  the  enemy  to  action  in  the  Flemish 
harbour  of  Sluys.  After  a  day  of  desperate  hand  to  hand 
fighting — for  the  vessels  grappled  and  the  whole  matter  was 
settled  by  boarding — ^the  French  fleet  was  aimihilated.  Hence- 
forth England  was  safe  from  coast  raids,  could  conduct  her 
commerce  with  Flanders  without  danger,  and  could  strike  with- 
out  dif^colty  at  any  point  of  the  French  littoral.  But  it  was 
not  for  some  years  that  Edward  utilized  the  advantage  that 
Sluys  had  given  him.  As  long  as  he  persevered  in  the  attempt 
to  conduct  the  invasion  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France  be 
achieved  nothing. 

Such  schemes  were  finally  abandoned  sinkply  because  the  king 
discovered  that  his  allies  were  worthless  and  that  his  money 
was  all  spent.  On  his  return  from  Flanders  in  1340 
he  became  involved  in  an  angry  controversy  with  his  f]j!!ir 
ministers,  whom  he  accused,  quite  unjustly,  of  wasting  THmi  mt 
his  revenue  and  wrecking  his  campaign  thereby.  He  *''''*' 
imprisoned  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  try  his  late 
chancellor.  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  embezzlement, 
in  the  court  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  primate  contended 
very  vigorously  for  the  right  to  be  tried  before  his  peers,  and 
since  the  king  could  get  no  subsidies  from  his  parliament  tiH  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  daim,  he  was  forced  to  concede 
it.  Stratford  was  acquitted — the  king's  thriftlessness  and  not 
the  chancellor's  maladministration  had  emptied  the  treasury. 
Edward  drifted  on  along  the  path  to  finandal  ruin  till  he  actually 
went  bankrupt  in  1345,  when  he  repudiated  his  debts,  and  ruined 
several  great  Italian  banking  houses,  who  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  continue  lending  him  money  to  the  last.  The  Flemings 
were  also  hard  hit  by  this  collapse  of  the  king's  credit,  and  very 
naturally  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  thd  English  alliance.  Van 
Artevdde,  its  chief  advocate,  was  murdered  by  his  own  towns- 
men in  this  same  year. 

The  second  act  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  after  King  Edward 
had  abandoned  in  despair  his  idea  of  invading  France  from  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  was  fought  out  in  another 
quarter — the  duchy  of  Brittany.     Here  a  war  of     i>JSL^ 
succesuon  had  broken  out  in  which  (oddly  enough) 
Edward  took  up  the  cause  of  the  pretender  who  had  male 
descent,  while  Philip  supported  the  one  who  represented  a 
female  line — each  thus  backing  the  theory  of  heritage  by  which 
his  rival  claimed  the  throne  of  France.    By  espousini;  the  cause 
of  John  of  Montfort  Edward  obtained  a  good  foothold  on  the 
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flank  of  France,  for  many  of  the  Breton  fortresses  were  put 
into  his  hands.  But  he  failed  to  win  any  dedsivc  advantage 
thocby  over  King  Philip.  It  was  not  till  1346,  when  he  adopted 
the  new  policy  of  trusting  nothing  to  allies,  and  striking  at  the 
heart  of  Fiance  with  a  purely  En^h  army,  that  Edward  found 
the  fortune  of  war  turning  in  his  favour. 

In  this  year  he  landed  in  Normandy,  where  the  EngUsh  banner 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  King  John,  and  executed  a 
destructive  raid  through  the  duchy,  and  up  the  Seine, 
till  he  almost  reached  the  gates  of  Paris.  This  brought 
out  the  king  of  France  against  Mm,  with  a  mighty 
host,  before  which  Edward  retreated  northward, 
apparently  intending  to  retire  to  Flanders.  But  after  crossing 
the  Somme  he  halted  at  Crecy,  near  Abbeville,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  pursuing  enemy  He  fou^t  rdying  on 
the  tactics  which  had  been  tried  against  the  Scots  at 
Du{^lin  and  Halidon  Hill,  drawing  up  his  army  with 
masses  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  flanked  on  either  side  by 
archery.  This  array  proved  as  effective  against  the  disorderly 
charges  of  the  French  noblesse  as  it  had  been  against  the  heavy 
columns  of  the  Scottish  pikemen.  Fourteen  times  the  squadrons 
of  KiAg  Philip  came  back  to  the  charge;  but  mowed  down  by  the 
arrow-shower,  they  seldom  could  get  to  handstrokes  with  the 
English  knights,  and  at  last  rode  off  the  field  in  disorder.  This 
astonishing  victory  over  fourfold  numbers  was  no  mere  chival- 
rous feat  of  arms,  it  had  the  solid  result  of  giving  the  victors  a 
foothold  in  northern  France.  For  Edward  took  his 
army  to  bdeaguer  Calais,  and  after  bk>ckading  it  for 
nearly  a  year  forced  it  to  surrender.  King  Philip, 
alter  his  experience  at  Crecy,  refused  to  fight  again  in  order  to 
raise  the  siege.  From  henceforth  the  English  possessed  a  secure 
landing-place  in  northern  France,  at  the  most  convenient  point 
possible,  immediately  opposite  Dover.  They  held  it  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  to  their  own  inestimable  advantage  in  every 
recurring  war. 

The  yean  1345-1347  saw  the  senith  of  King  Edward's  pros- 
perity; in  them  fell  not  only  his  orwir  triumphs  at  Crepy  and 
Calais,  but  a  victory  at  Auberoche  in  P6r\gord  won 
by  his  cousin  Henxy  of  Lancaster,  which  restored 
many  long-lost  regions  of  Guienne  to  the  English 
suzerainty  (Oct.  ai,  1345),  and  another  and  more 
famous  battle  in  the  far  north.  At  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham, 
the  lords  of  the  Border  defeated  and  captured  David  Bruce,  king 
of  Scotland  (Oct.  17,  2346).  The  loss  of  their  king  and  the 
destruction  of  a  fine  army  took  the  heart  out  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Scots,  who  for  many  years  to  come  could  give  their  French 
allies  little  assistance. 

In  1347  Edward  made  a  short  truce  with  King  Philip:  even 
after  his  late  victories  he 'felt  his  strength  much  strained,  his 
iritt  treasury  being  empty,  and  his  army  exhausted  by  the 
year-long  siege  of  Calais.  But  he  would  have  returned 
to  the  stru^le  without  delay  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dreadful  caUmity  of  the  "  Black  Death,"  which 
fell  upon  France  and  England,  as  upon  all  Europe,  in  the 
yean  2348-1349.  The  disease,  on  which  the  24th  century 
bestowed  this  name,  was  the  bubonic  plague,  still  familiar  in  the 
EasL  After  devastating  western  Asia,  it  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  of  Europe  in  1347,  and  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent in  a  few  months.  It  was  said  that  in  France,  Italy  and 
England  a  third  of  the  population  perished,  and  though  this 
estimate  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  local  records  of  un- 
impeachable accuracy  show  that  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
truth.  The  bishop's  registcn  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich  show 
that  many  parishes  had  three  and  some  four  successive  vican 
admitted  in  eighteen  months.  In  the  manor  rolls  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  whole  families  swept  away,  so  that  no  heir  can 
be  detected  to  their  holdings.  Among  the  monastic  orden,  whose 
crowded  common  life  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the  plague,  there  were  cases  where  a  whole  com- 
munity, from  the  abbot  down  to  the  novices,  perished.  The 
upper  classes  are  said  to  have  suffered  less  than  the  poor;  but 
the  king's  daughter  Joan  and  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury 


were  among  the  victims.  The  long  continuance  of  the  visitation, 
which  as  a  rule  took  six  or  nine  months  to  work  out  its  virulence 
in  any  particular  spot,  seems  to  have  cowed  and  demoralized 
society.  Though  it  first  spread  from  the  ports  of  Bristol  and 
Weymouth  in  the  summer  of  1348,  it  had  not  finished  its  de- 
struction in  iM>rthem  England  till  1350,  and  only  ^read  into 
Scotland  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

When  the  worst  of  the  plague  was  over,  and  panic  had  died 
down,  it  was  found  that  the  social  conditions  of  England  had 

been  constd0Mbly  affected  by  the  visitation.  Thecondi-  

tion  of  theteJlm  had  been  stable  and  prosperous  during  aa4  i 
the  eariier  yean  of  Edward  HI.,  the  drain  on  its  re-  ^^,^^ 
sources  caused  by  heavy  war-taxation  havingbeen  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increased  wealth  that  arose 
from  growing  commerce  and  developing  industries.  The  victory 
of  Sluys,  which  gave  England  the  command  of  the  seas,  had 
been  a  great  landmark  in  the  eooix>mic  no  less  than  in  the  naval 
history  of  this  island.  But  the  basis  of  society  was  shaken  by 
the  Bbck  Death;  the  kingdom  was  still  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural community,  worked  on  the  manorial  system;  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  third  of  the  labouring  hands  by  which 
that  system  had  been  maintained  threw  eveiything  into  disorder. 
The  landownen  found  thousands  of  the  crofts  on  which  their 
villeins  had  been  wont  to  dwell  vacant,  and  could  not  fill  them 
with  new  tenants.  Even  if  they  exacted  the  full  rigour  of  service 
from  the  survivon,  they  could  ix>t  get  their  broad  demesne 
lands  properly  tilled.  The  Undless  labourers,  who  might  have 
been  hired  to  supply  the  deficiency,  were  so  reduced  in  numben 
that  they  could  command,  if  free  competition  prevailed,  double 
and  triple  rates  of  payment,  compared  with  their  earnings  in 
the  days  before  the  plague.  Hence  there  arose,  almost  at  once, 
a  bitter  strife  between  the  lords  of  manon  and  the  labouring 
class,  both  landholding  and  landless.  The  lords  wished  to  exact 
all  possible  services  from  the  former,  and  to  pay  only  the  old  two 
or  three  pence  a  day  to  the  latter.  The  villeins,  as  hard  hit 
as  their  masters,  resented  the  tightening  of  old  duties,  which  in 
some  cases  had  already  been  commuted  for  small  money  rents 
during  the  prosperous  yean  preceding  the  plague.  The  landless 
men  formed  combinations,  diluted  with  the  landlords,  and 
asked  and  often  got  twice  as  much  as  the  old  rates,  despite  of  the 
murmurings  of  the  employer. 

After  a  short  eiq>erience  of  these  difficulties  the  king  and 
council,  whose  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  landholden, 
issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  workmen  of  any  kind 
to  demand  more  than  they  had  been  wont  to  receive 
before  2348.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  famous 
Statute  of  Labouren  of  2351,  which  fixed  rates  for 
all  wages  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  times  before  the 
Black  Death.  Those  workmen  who  refused  to  accept  them  were 
to  be  imprisoned,  while  employen  who  went  behind  the  backs 
of  their  fellows  and  secretly  paid  higher  sums  were  to  be  punished 
by  heavy  fines.  Later  additions  to  the  statute  were  devised  to 
terrorize  the  labourer,  by  adding  stripes  and  branding  to  his 
punishment,  if  he  still  remained  recalcitrant  or  absconded.  And 
landownen  were  empowered  to  seize  all  vagrant  able-bodied 
men,,  and  to  compel  them  to  work  at  the  statutory  wages.  As 
some  compensation  for  the  low  pay  of  the  workmen,  parliament 
tried  to  bring  down  the  price  of  commodities  to  their  former 
level,  for  (like  labour)  all  manufactured  articles  had  gone  up 
Immensely  in  value. 

Thirty  yean  of  friction  followed,  while  the  parliament  and  the 
ruKng  classes  tried  in  a  spasmodic  way  to  enforce  the  statute, 
and  Uie  peasantry  strove  to  evade  it.  It  proved  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  scheme;  the  labouren  were  too  many  and  too 
cunning  to  be  crushed.  If  driven  over  hard  they  absconded  to 
the  towns,  where  hands  were  needed  as  much  as  in  the  country- 
side, or  migrated  to  districts  where  the  statute  was  laxly  ad- 
ministered. Gradually  the  bndownen  discovered  that  the  only 
practical  way  out  of  their  difficulties  was  to  give  up  the  old 
Custom  of  working  the  manorial  demesne  by  the  forced  labour  of 
their  villeins,  and  to  cut  it  up  into  farms  which  were  rented  out 
to  free  tenants,  and  cultivated  by  them.    In  the  course  of  two 
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generations  the  "  farmen  *'  who  |>ai<l  rent  for  these  holdings 
became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  demesne  land  tilled  by 
villein-service  grew  more  and  more  rare.  But  enough  old- 
fashioned  landlords  remained  to  keep  up  the  struggle  with  the 
peasants  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  and  beyond,  and  the 
Aumber  of  times  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  re-enacted 
and  recast  was  enormous.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  turned 
gradually  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourer,  and  ended  in  the 
creation  of  the  sturdy  and  prosperous  farming  yeomanry  who 
were  the  strength  of  the  realm  for  several  centuries  to  come. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  "  Black  Death  "  was  the 
renewal  of  the  truce  between  England  and  France  by  repeated 
agreemenu  which  lasted  from  1547  to  1355.  During  this  interval 
Philip  of  France  died,  in  1350,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  The  war  did  not  entirely  cease,  but  became  local  and 
spasmodic  In  Brittany  the  factions  which  supported  the  two 
claimants  to  the  ducal  title  were  so  embittered  that  they  never 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  1351  the  French  noblesse  of  Picardy, 
apparently  without  their  master's  knowledge  or  consent,  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Calais,  which  was  beaten  off  with  some 
difficulty  by  King  Edward  in  person.  There  was  also  con- 
stant bickering  on  the  borders  of  Guienne.  But  the  main  forces 
RtrntwiUoi^^  both  sides  were  not  brought  into  action  till  the 
Ufwar  series  of  truces  ran  out  in  1355.  From  that  ti^e 
wut  onward  the  English  took  the  offensive  with  great 

**■■"•  vigour.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  ravaged  Langucdoc 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  younger  brother  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  executed  a  less  ambitious  raid  in 
Picardy  and  Artois.  In  the  south  this  campaign  marked  real 
progress,  not  mere  objectless  plunder,  for  it  was  followed  by  the 
reconquest  of  great  districts  in  P6rigord  and  the  Agenais,  which 
had  been  lost  to  England  since  the  X3th  century.  A  similar 
double  invasion  of  France  led  to  even  greater  results  in  the 
following  year,  1356.  While  Lancaster  landed  in  Normandy, 
and  with  the  aid  of  local  rebels  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  C6tentin,  the  prince  of  Wales  accomplished 
greater  things  on  the  borders  of  Aquitaine.  After  executing  a 
great  circuli^  sweep  through  P6rigord,  Limousin  and  Berry,  he 
was  returning  to  Bordeaux  laden  with  plunder,  when  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  king  of  France  near  Poitiers.  The 
battle  that  followed  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
the  English  victories  during  the  Hundred  Years' War. 
The  odds  agaibst  the  prince  were  far  heavier  than  those  of  Crecy, 
but  by  taking  up  a  strong  position  and  using  the  national  tactics 
which  combined  the  use  of  archery  and  dismounted  men-at- 
arms,  the  younger  Edward  not  merely  beat  off  his  assailants  in 
a  long  defensive  fight,  but  finally  charged  out  upon  them, 
scattered  them,  and  took  King  John  prisoner  (Sept.  19, 13^6). 

This  fortunate  capture  put  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
hands  of  the  English;  for  John,  a  facile  and  selfish  prince,  was 
ready  to  buy  his  freedom  by  almost  any  concessions. 
He  signed  two  successive  treaties  which  gave  such 
advanUgcous  terms  to  Edward  III.  that  the  dauphin 
Charles,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  and.  the  French 
states-general  refused  to  confirm  them.  ,This  drove  the  English 
king  to  put  still  further  pressure  on  the  enemy;  in  1359  he  led 
out  from  Calais  the  largest  English  army  that  had  been  seen 
during  the  war,  devastated  all  northern  France  as  far  as  Reims 
and  the  border^  of  Burgundy,  and  then — continuing  the  cam- 
paign through  the  heart  of  the  winter — ^presented  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Paris  and  ravaged  the  tie  de  France.  This  brought 
the  regent  Charles  and  his  counsellors  to  the  verge  of  despair; 
they  yielded,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  1360,  signed  an 
agreement  at  Br6tigny  near  Chartres,  by.  which  nearly 
all  King  Edward's  demands  were  granted.  These 
preliminaries  were  ratified  by  the  definitive  peace  of  Calais 
(Oct.  24,  1360),  which  brought  the  fint  stage  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  to  an  end. 

By  this  treaty  King  Edward  formally  gave  up  his  daim  to 
the  French  throne,  which  he  had  always  intended  to  use  merely 
as  an  asset  for  barter,  and  was  to  receive  in  return  not  only  a  sum 
of  3,000,000  gold  crowns  for  King  John's  personal  ransom,  but 
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an  immense  cession  of  territory  which — in  southern  France  at 
least — almost  restored  the  old  boimdaries  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  reconstructed,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  the  lands  that  Edward  had  inherited,  and 
his  recent  conquests,  but  all  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois, 
Quercy,  Rouergue  and  Saintonge — a  full  half  of  France  south 
of  the  Loire.  This  vast  duchy  the  English  king  bestowed  not 
long  after  on  his  son  Edward,  the  victor  of  Poitiers,  who  ragncd 
there  as  a  vassal-sovereign,  owing  homage  to  Enj^nd  but  ad- 
ministering his  possessions  in  his  own  right.  In  northern  France, 
Calais  and  the  coimty  of  Gulnes,  and  also  the  is<dated  county  of 
Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  were  ceded 
to  the  English  crown.  All  these  regions,  it  must  be  noted,  were 
to  be  held  for  the  future  free  of  any  homage  or  acknowledgment 
of  allegiance  to  an  overlord,  "  in  perpetuity,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  kings  of  France  had  held  them."  There  was  to  be 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  courts  of  Paris  to  harass  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  by  using  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  to  interfere  with 
the  vassal's  subjects.  It  was  hoped  that  for  the  future  the 
insidious  legal  warfare  which  had  been  used  with  such  effect  by 
the  French  kings  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  triumph  of  Edward  III.  at  this, 
the  culminating  point  of  his  reign,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
some  time  before  the  peace  of  Calais  he  had  made  terms  sy^gij^ 
with  Scotland.  David  Bruce  was  to  cede  Roxburgh  «fea«/ 
and  Berwick,  but  to  keep  the  rest  of  his  dominions  on  DmrUmt 
condition  of  paying  a  ransom  of  100,000  marks.  This  *■*'■•* 
sum  could  never  be  raised,  and  Edward  always  had  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  king  of  Scots  by  demand- 
ing the  instalments,  which  were  always  in  arrcar.  David  gave 
no  further  trouble;  indeed  he  became  so  friendly  to  Enijand 
that  he  offered  to  proclaim  Lionel  of  Clarence,  Edward's  second 
son,  as  his  heir,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  his  parliament. 

The  English  people  had  expected  that  a  sort  of  Golden  Age 
would  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Scotland  and 
France.  Freed  from  the  war-taxes  which  had  vexed 
them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  would  be  able 
to  fepair  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  and  to  de- 
velop the  commercial  advantages  which  had  been  won 
at  Sluys,  and  secured  by  the  dominion  of  the  seas  which  they 
had  held  ever  since.  In  some  respects  this  expectation  was  not 
deceived;  the  years  that  followed  Z360  seem  to  have  been  pros- 
perous at  home,  despite  the  continued  friction  arising  from  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  The  towns  would  seem  to  have  fared 
better  than  the  countryside,  partly  indeed  at  its  expense,  for 
the  discontented  peasantry  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  the 
centres  of  population  where  newIy-develop)ed  manufactures 
were  calling  for  more  hands.  The  weaving  industry,  introduced 
into  the  eastern  counties  by  the  king's  invitation  to  Flemish' 
settlers,  was  making  England  something  more  than  a  mere 
producer  of  raw  material  for  export.  The  seaports  soon  recovered 
from  their  losses  in  the  Black  Death,  and  English  shipping  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  distant  seas  of  Portugal  and  the 
Baltic  Nothing  illustrates  the  growth  of  English  wealth  better 
than  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  had,  till  the  time  of  Edward  HI., 
contrived  to  conduct  all  its  commerce  with  a  currency  of  small 
silver,  but  that  within  thirty  years  of  his  introduction  of  a 
gold  coinage  in  1343,  the  En(^h  "  noble  "  was  being  struck  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  invaded  all  the  markets  of  western 
Europe,  and  became  the  prototype  of  the  gold  issues  of  the 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  even  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  in  the 
latter  years  of  Edward  III.  that  we  find  the  first  forerunners  of 
that  class  of  English  merchant  princes  who  were  to  be  such  a 
marked  feature  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  Poles  of  HuH, 
whose  descendants  rose  in  three  generations  to  ducal  rank,  were 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  dass.  The  poet  Chaucer  may 
serve  as  a  humbler  example  of  the  rise  of  the  burgher  class — 
the  son  of  a  vintner,  he  became  the  father  of  a  knight,  and  the 
ancestor,  through  female  descents,  of  many  baronial  families. 
The  second  half  of  the  X4th  century  is  the  first  period  in  Engl^ 
history  in  which  we  can  detect  a  distinct  rise  in  the  importaaoe 
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of  the  commercial  as  opposed  to  the  landed  interest.  The  latter, 
hard  hit  by  the  manorial  difficulties  that  followed  the  plague  of 
1348*1349,  found  their  rents  stationary  or  even  diminishing, 
while  the  price  of  the  commodities  from  which  the  former 
made  their  wealth  had  permanently  risen.  As  to  intellectual 
vigour,  the  age  that  produced  two  minds  of  such  mariced  origin- 
ality in  different  spheres  as  Wydiffe  and  Chaucer  must  not  be 
despised,  even  ii  it  failed  to  carry  out  all  the  promise  of  the 
S3tli  century. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  1360  the  political  influence 
of  Edward  III.  in  western  Europe  seemed  to  be  supreme.  France, 
prostrated  by  the  results  of  the  English  raids,  by 
peasant  revolts,  andmunicipalandbaronialturbulence, 
did  not  begin  to  recover  strength  till  the  thriftless  king 
John  had  died  (1364)  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
capable  if  unchivalrous  son  Charles  V.  Yet  the  state  of  the 
English  dominions  on  the  continent  was  not  satisfactory;  in 
building  up  the  vast  duchy  of  Aquitaine  Edward  had  made  a 
radical  misuke.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  creating 
a  homogeneous  Gascon  state,  which  might  have  grown  together 
into  a  solid  unit,  he  had  annexed  broad  regions  which  had  been 
for  a  century  and  a  half  united  to  France,  and  had  been  entirely 
assimilated  to  her.  From  the  first  Poitou,  Quercy,  Rouergue 
and  the  Limousin  chafed  beneath  the  English  yoke;  the  noblesse 
in  especial  found  the  comparatively  orderly  and  constitutional 
governance  to  which  they  were  subjected  most  intolerable. 
Tliey  waited  for  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt,  and  meanwhile 
murmured  against  every  act  of  their  duke,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
thou^  he  did  his  best  to  behave  as  a  gracious  sovereign. 

The  younger  Edward  ended  by  losing  his  health  and  his  wealth 
in  an  unnecessary  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  exiled  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  to  restore 
him  to  the  throne  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
government.  In  X367  he  gathered  a  great  army, 
entered  Castile,  defeated  the  usurper  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  and  restored  his  ally.  But  Peter, 
when  once  re-established  as  king,  forgot  his  obligations  and  left 
the  prince  burdened  with  the  whole  expense  of  the  campaign. 
Edward  left  Spain  with  a  discontented  and  unpaid  army,  and 
had  himself  contracted  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  was  to  leave 
him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  pay  his  debts  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  heavy  taxation  in  Aquitaine,  which  gave  his 
discontented  subjects  in  Poitou  and  the  other  outlying  districts 
an  excuse  for  the  rebellion  that  they  had  been  for  some  time 
meditating.  In  1368  his  greatest  vassals,  the  counts  of  Armagnac, 
Plrigord  and  Comminges,  displayed  their  disloyalty  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  king  of  France  as  thdr  suzerain  against  the  legality 
of  Edward's  imposts.  'The  French  overlordship  had  been 
formally  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  1360,  so  this  appeal  amounted 
to  open  rebellion.  And  when  Charles  V.  accepted  it,  and  dted 
Edwvd  to  appear  before  his  parlement  to  answer  the  complaints 
oC  the  counts,  he  was  challenging  England  to  renewed  war.  He 
found  a  preposterous  excuse  for  repudiating  the  treaty  by  which 
be  was  bound,  by  declaring  that  some  details  had  been  omitted 
in  its  formal  radfication. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War,  therefore,  broke  out  again  in  1369, 
after  an  interval  of  nine  years.  Edward  III.  assumed  once  more 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  while  Charles  V.,  in  the 
usual  style,  declared  that  the  whole  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine had  been  forfeited  for  treason  and  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  its  present  holder.  The  second  period  of 
war,  which  was  to  last  till  the  death  of  the  English  king,  and  for 
some  years  after,  was  destined  to  prove  wholly  disastrous  to 
England.  All  the  conditions  had  changed  since  1360.  Edward, 
though  only  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  was  entering  into  a  pre- 
mature and  decrepit  old  age,  in  which  he  became  the  prey  of 
unworthy  favourites,  male  and  female.  The  men  of  the  X4th 
century,  who  commanded  armies  and  executed  coups  d*itai  at 
eighteen,  were  often  worn  out  by  sixty.  The  guidance  of  the 
war  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  the  victor 
of  Poitiers  and  Najera,  but  the  younger  Edward  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  fatigues  of  his  Spanish  campaign;  his  disease 


having  developed  into  a  form  of  dropsy,  he  had  become  a  con- 
firmed invalid  and  could  no  longer  take  the  field.  The  charge 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  English  armies  had  passed  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  younger  son,  a 
prince  far  inferior  in  capacity  to  his  father  and  brother.  Though 
not  destitute  of  good  impulses  Lancaster  was  hasty,  improvident 
and  obstinate;  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  friends,  for 
he  allied  himself  to  all  fiis  father's  unscrupulous  dependents. 
He  was  destitute  of  military  skill,  and  wrecked  army  after  army 
by  attempting  hard  tasks  at  inappropriate  times  and  by  mistaken 
methods.  Despite  of  all  checks  and  disasters  he  remained  active, 
self-confident  and  ambitious^  and,  since  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete control  over  his  father,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
mismanage  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  England. 

Lancaster's  strategy,  in  the  early  years  of  the  renewed  war, 
consisted  mainly  of  attempts  to  wear  down  the  force  of  France 
by  devastating  raids;  he  hoped  to  provoke  the  enemy 
to  battle  by  striking  at  the  heart  of  his  realm,  but  ^|^  ^„^ 
never  achieved  his  purpose.  Warned  by  the  disasters 
of  Crccy  and  Poitiers,  Charles  V.  and  his  great  captain 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  would  never  commit  themselves  to  an 
engagement  in  the  open  field.  They  let  the  English  invaders 
pass  by,  garrisoning  the  towns  but  abandoning  the  countryside. 
Since  Lancaster,  in  his  great  circular  raids,  had  never  the  leisure 
to  sit  down  to  a  siege — ^generally  a  matter  of  long  months  in  the 
14th  century — he  repeatedly  crossed  France  leaving  a  train  of 
ruined  villages  behind  him,  but  having  acoomphshed  nothing 
else  save  the  exhatistion  of  his  own  army.  For  the  French 
always  followed  him  at  a  cautious  distance,  cutting  off  his 
stragglers,  and  restricting  the  area  of  his  ravages  by  keeping 
flying  columns  all  around  his  path.  But  while  the  duke  was 
executing  useless  marches  across  France,  the  outlying  lands  of 
Aquitaine  were  falling  away,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  enemy. 
The  limit  of  the  territory  which  still  remained  loyal  was  ever 
shrinking,  and  what  was  once  lost  was  hardly  ever  r^ained. 
Almost  the  only  reconquest  made  was  that  of  the  city  of  Limoges, 
which  was  stormed  in  September  1370  by  the  troops  of  the 
Black  Prince,  who  rose  from  his  sick-bed  to  strike  his  last  blow  at 
the  rebels.  His  success  did  almost  as  much  harm  as  good  to  his 
cause,  for  the  deliberate  sack  of  the  dty  was  carried  out  with 
such  ruthless  severity  that  it  roused  wild  wrath  rather  than 
terror  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  Next  spring  the  prince 
returned  to  England,  feeling  himself  ph3rsicaliy  unable  to  ad- 
minister or  defend  his  duchy  any  longer. 

The  greater  part  of  Poitou,  Quercy  and  Rouergue  had  been 
lost,  and  the  Englishr  cause  was  everywhere  losing  ground,  when 
a  new  danger  was  developed.  Since  Sluys  the  enemy 
had  never  disputed  the  command  of  the  seas;  but  in  „r!S!uM. 
1373  a  Spam'sh  fleet  joined  the  French,  and  destroyed 
off  La  Rochelle  a  squadron  which  was  bringing  reinforcements 
for  Guienne.  The  disaster  was  the  direct  result  of  the  campaign 
of  Najera — for  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had  long  since  de- 
throned and  slain  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel,  remained  a  con^ 
sistent  foe  of  England.  From  this  date  onward  Franco-Spanish 
fleets  were  perpetually  to  be  met  not  only  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
but  in  the  Channel;  they  made  the  voyage  to  Bordeaux  unsafe, 
and  often  executed  descents  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  was  to  no  effect  that,  in  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  La  Rochelle,Lancaster  carried  out  the  last,  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  most  fruitless  of  his  great  raids  across  France. 
He  marched  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  inflicted  great  misery  on 
Picardy,  Champagne  and  Beny,  and  left  half  his  army  dead 
by  the  way. 

This  did  not  prevent  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  from  expelling 
from  his  dominions  John  of  Brittany,  the  one  ally  whom  King 
Edward  possessed  in  France,  or  from  pursuing  a  consistent 
career  of  petty  conquest  in  the  heart  of  Aquitaine.  By  1374 
little  was  left  of  the  great  possessions  which  the  English  had  held 
beyond  the  Channel  save  Calais,  and  the  coast  slip  from  Bordeaux 
to  Bayonne,  which  formed  the  only  loyal  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Guienne.  Next  year  King  Edward  sued  for  peace— he  failed 
to  obtain  it,  finding  the  French  terms  too  hard  for  acceptance 
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but  a  truce  at  least  was  signed  at  Bruges  (Jan.  1375)  which 
endured  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

These  two  last  years  of  Edinud's  reign  were  filled  with  an 
episode  of  domestic  strife,  which  had  considerable  constitutional 
importance.  The  nation  ascribed  the  series  of  disasters 
which  had  filled  the  space  from  1369  tp  137s  entirely 
to  the  maladministration  of  Lancaster  and  the  king's 
favourites,  failing  to  see  that  it  was  largdy  due  to  the  mere  fact 
that  England  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  down  Aqiptaine, 
when  France  was  administered  by  acapable  king  and  served  by  a 
great  general  Hence  there  arose,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
a  violent  agitation  for  the  removal  (rf  Lancaster  from  power, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  favourites,  who  were  believed,  with 
complete  justification,  to  be  m  wising  the  royal  name  for  their 
own  private  profit.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  agitation  were 
the  clerical  ministers  whom  John  of  Gaunt  had  expelled  from 
office  in  1371,  and  chiefly  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Wii^ 
Chester,  the  late  chancellor;  they  were  helped  by  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  a  personal  enemy  of  Lancaster,  and 
could  cotmt  on  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  take  a  part  in  politics.  The  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  on  their  side,  and  on  the  whole  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  party  of  constitutional  protest  against 
maladministration.  But  there  was  another  movement  on  foot 
at  the  same  time,  which  cut  across  this  political  agitation  in  the 
most  bewildering  fashion.  Protests  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  and  the  interference  of  the  papacy  in  national 
affairs  had  always  been  rife  in  England.  At  this 
moment  they  were  more  prevalent  than  ever,  largely 
in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  popes  at 
Avignon  had  made  themselves  the  allies  and  tools  of  the  kings 
of  France.  The  Statutes  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors  had  been 
passed  a  few  years  before  (1351-1365)  to  check  papal  pretensions. 
There  was  a  strong  anti-derical  party,  whose  practical  aim  was 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  state  by  large  measures  of  disendowmcnt 
and  confiscations  of  Church  property.  The  intellectual  head 
of  this  party  at  the  time  was  John  Wydiffe,  a  famous  Oxford 
H^^^^jm^  teacher,  and  for  some  time  master  of  Balliol  Colle|^. 
In  his  lectures  and  sermons  he  was  always  laying  stress 
on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  national  church  and  the  infamous 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  The  doctrine  which  first  made  him 
famous,  and  commended  him  to  all  members  of  the  anti-clerical 
faction,  was  that  unworthy  holders  of  spiritual  endowments 
ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  them,  because  "  dominion  "  should 
depend  on  "  grace."  Churchmen,  small  and  great,  as  he  held, 
had  been  corrupted,  because  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
early  Christian  idea  of  apostolic  poverty.  Instead  of  discharging 
their  proper  functions,  bishops  and  abbots  had  become  statesmen 
or  wealthy  barons,  and  took  no  interest  in  anything  save  politics. 
The  monasteries,  with  their  vast  possessions,  had  become  cor- 
porations of  landlords,  instead  of  associations  for  prayer  and 
good  works.  The  papacy,  with  its  secular  ambitions,  and  its 
Insatiable  greed  for  money,  was  the  worst  abuse  of  alL  A  bad 
pope,  and  most  popes  were  bad,  was  the  true  Antichrist,  since 
he  was  always  overruling  the  divine  law  of  the  scriptures  by  his 
human  ordinances.  Every  man,  as  Wydiffe  taught — using  the 
feudal  analogies  of  contemporary  sodety — is  God's  tenant-in- 
chief,  directly  responsible  for  his  acts  to  his  overiord;  the  pope 
is  always  thrusting  himself  in  between,  like  a  mesne-tenant,  and 
destroying  the  touch  between  God  and  man  by  his  interference. 
Sometimes  his  commands  are  merdy  presimiptuous;  sometimes 
— as  when,  for  example,  he  preaches  crusades  against  Christians 
for  purely  secular  reasons — they  are  the  most  horrible  form  of. 
blasphemy.  Wydiffe  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  devdoped  views 
on  doctrizial  matters,  not  connected  with  his  original  thesis  about 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  foreshadowed  most 
of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  reformers  of  the  i6th  century.  But 
in  X376-1377  he  was  known  merely  as  the  outspoken  critic  of 
the  "  Caesarean  dergy  "  and  the  papacy.  He  had  a  following  of 
enthusiastic  disdples  at  Oxford,  and  scattered  adherents  both 
among  the  burghers  and  the  knighthood,  the  nudeus  of  the  party 
that  aftcnrards  became  famous  as  the  Lollards.  .  But  they  had 


not  yet  differentiated  themsdves  from  the  b9dy  of  those  Vrlio 
were  merdy  anti-derical,  without  being  committed  to  mnj 
theories  of  religious  rdorm. 

Since  Wydiffe  was,  above  all  things,  the  enemy  of  the  political 
dergy  of  high  estate,  and  since  those  clergy  were  precudy 
the  leaders  of  the  attack  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  it  came 
to  pass  that  hatred  of  a  common  foe  drew  the  duke  and 
the  doctor  together  for  a  space.  There  was.  a  strange 
alliance  between  the  advocate  of  dcrical  reform,  and 
the  practical  exponent  of  secular  misgovemment  The  only 
point  on  which  they  were  agreed  was  that  it  would  be  his^Iy 
desirable  to  strip  the  Church  of  most  of  her  endowments,  in 
order  to  fill  the  exchequer  of  the  state.  Lancaster  hoped  to  use 
Wydiffe  as  his  mouthpiece  against  his  enemies;  WycUffe  bopcd 
to  see  Lancaster  disendowing  bishops  and  monasteries  and  defy* 
ing  the  pope.  Hence  the  attempt  of  the  political  bishopt  to  get 
Wydiffe  condemned  as  a  heretic  became  inextricably  mixed 
with  the  attempt  of  the  constitutional  •party,  to  which  the  bishops 
belonged,  to  evict  the  duke  from  his  position  of  first  councillor 
to  the  king  and  director  of  the  policy  of  the  realm. 

The  strugg^  began  in  the  parliament  of  1376,  called  by  tlie 
anti-Lancastrian  party  the  "  Good  Parliament."  Headed  by  the 
eari  of  March,  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  daring  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  duke's  enemies  began  their 
campaign  by  accusing  the  king's  ministers  and 
favourites  of  corruption.  Here  they  were  on  safe  ground,  for 
the  misdeeds  of  Lord  Latimer— the  king's  chamberlain. 
Lord  Neville — his  stewajrd,  Richard  Lyons — ^his  financial 
agent,  and  Alice  Ferrers — his  greedy  and  shamdess  mistress, 

had  been  so  flagrant  that  it  was  hard  for  Lancaster  to 

defend  them.  In  face  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  ff^BM* 
the  old  king  and  his  son  had  to  abandon  their  friends 
to  the  angry  parliament.  Latimer  and  Lyons  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  Alice 
Ferrers  was  banished  from  court.  Encouraged  by  this  victoiy, 
the  parliament  passed  on  to  constitutional  reforms,  forced  od 
the  king  a  council  of  twelve  peers  nominated  by  theonelves, 
who  were  to  exercise  over  him  much  the  same  contnd 
that  the  lords  ordainers  had  held  over  his  father,  and 
compelled  him  to  assent  to  a  long  list  of  petitions 
which,  if  property  carried  out,  would  have  removed 
most  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the  nation.  Having  so  done 
they  dispersed,  not  guessing  that  Lancester  had  yidded  so 
easily  because  he  was  set  on  undoing^  their  work  the  moment 
that  they  were  gone. 

This,  however,  was  the  case;  after  the  shortest  of  intervals 
the  duke  executed  something  like  a  coup  d'iUU.    In  his  father's 
name  he  rdeased  Latimer  and  Lyons,  dismissed  the 
council  of  twelve,  imprisoned  Peter  de  la  Mare,- 
sequestrated  the  temporalities  of  Bishop  Wykeham, 
and  sent  the  eari  of  March  out  of  the  realm.    Alice 
Ferrers  took  possession  again  of  the  king,  and  all  his 
corrupt  courtiers  came  back  to  him.    A  royal  edict  declared 
the  statutes  of  the  "  Good  Parliament "  null  and  void.    Lan- 
caster would  never  have  dared  to  defy  public  opinion  and 
challenge  the  constitutional  party  to  a  life-and-death  struggle 
in  this  fashion,  had  it  not  been  that  his  brother  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  died  while  the  "  Good  Parliament "  was 
sitting;  thus  the  opposition  had  been  deprived  of 
their  strongest  support.  The  prince's  heir  was  a  mere 
thild,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  aged  only  nine.    It  was 
feared  by  some  that  Duke  John  might  carry  his  ambitions  so  far 
as  to  aim  at  the  throne — he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
doting  father,  and  flaws  might  have  been  picked  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife  Joan  of  Kent,  who  were  cousins, 
and  therefore  within  the  "prohibited  degrees."    As  a  matter 
of  fact  Lancaster  was  a  more  honest  man  than  his  enemies  sus- 
pected; he  hastened  to  acknowledge  his  little  nephew's  ri^ts. 
acknowledged  him  as  prince  of  Wales,  and  introduced  him  as 
his  grandfather's  heir  before  the  pariiament  of  January  1377. 
.  The  character  of  this  body  was  a  proof  of  the  great  streog^ 
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of  the  ro3ral  name  and  power  even  in  days  when  parliamentary 
institutions  had  been  long  in  existence,  and  were  supposed  to  act 
as  a  check  on  the  crown.  To  legalize  his  arbitrary  acts  Duke 
John  dated  to  summon  the  esutcs  together,  after  he  had  issued 
stringent  orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  ejtdude  his  enemies  and  return 
his  friends  when  the  members  for  the  Commons  were  chosen.  He 
obtained  a  house  of  the  complexion  that  he  desired,  and  having 
a  strong  following  among  the  peers  actually  succeeded  in  undoing 
all  the  work  of  1376.  No  sign  of  trouble  or  rebellion  followed, 
the  opposition  being  destitute  of  a  fighting  leader.  March  had 
left  the  realm;  Bi^op  Wykeham  diowed  an  unworthy  sab- 
servience  by  suing  for  pardon  through  the  mediation  of  Aficfe 
Perrers.  G^y  Bishc^  Courtenay  refused  to  be  terrorized;  be 
chose  this  moment  to  open  a  campaign  against  the  duke's  ally, 
John  Wycliffe,  who  was  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  Hb  trial,  however,  ended  in  a  scandalous  fiasco. 
Lancaster  and  his  friend  Lord  Percy  came  to  St  Paul's,  and  so 
insulted  and  browbeat  the  bishop,  that  the  proceedings  de- 
generated into  a  riot,  and  reached  no  conclusion  (Feb.  19). 
Courtenay  dared  not  recommence  them,  and  Lancaster  ruled 
as  be  pleased  till  his  father,  five  months  later,  died.  Deserted 
by  his  worthless  courtiers  and  plundered  on  his  death- 
bed by  his  greedy  mistress,  the  victor  of  Sluys  and 
Cregy  sank  into  an  unhonoured  grave.  It  was  a  relief 
to  the  nation  that  he  was  gone.  Yet  there  was  a  general 
feding  that  chaos  might  follow.  If  Lancaster  should  justify 
the  m^evolent  rumours  that  were  afloat  by  making  a  snatch 
at  the  crown,  the  last  state  of  the  realm  might  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Duke  John,  however,  was  a  better  man  than  his  enemies 
supposed.  He  was  loyal  to  the  crown  according  to  his  lights,  and 
-^-  ,-  showed  a  chivalrous  self-denial  that  had  hardly  been 
expected  from  him.  He  saluted  his  little  nephew  as 
king  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  though  he  was  aware 
that  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  his  own  dictator- 
ship bad  come  to  an  end.  The  princess  of  Wales,  in  whose 
bands  the  young  Richard  U.  was  placed,  had  never  been 
his  friend,  and  was  surrounded  by  adherents  of  her  deceased 
husband,  who  belonged  to  the  constitutional  party.  Disarmed, 
however,  by  the  duke's  frank  submission  tl^y  wisely  resolved 
not  to  push  him  to  extremes,  and  the  first  coundl  which  w&s 
^>pointed  to  act  for  the  new  monarch  was  a  sort  of  "  coalition 
ministry  *'  in  which  Lancaster's  followers  as  well  as  his  foes  were 
represented.  For  that  very  reason  it  was  lacking  in  strength  and 
unity  of  purpose,  and  proved  lamentably  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

Of  these  the  most  pressing  was  the  renewal  of  the  French 
war;  the  truce  had  expired  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Edward  HI.,  and  the  new  reign  began  with  a  series 
of  military  disasters.    The  French  fleet  landed  in  great 
wm,  force  in  Sussex,  burnt  Rye  and  Hastings  and  routed 

the  shire  levies.  Simultaneously  the  seneschal  of 
Aquitaine  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  Bergerac,  the  last  great 
town  in  the  inland  which  remained  in  English  hands,  was 
captured  by  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

The  first  pariiament  of  Richard  II.  met  in  October  under  the 
most  ^oomy  auspices.  It  showed  its  temper  by  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  "  Good  Parliament."  Lancaster's  ad- 
herents were  turned  out  of  the  council;  the  persons 
condemned  in  1376  were  declared  incapable  of  serving 
in  it;  Alice  Perrers  was  sentenced  to  banishment 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  little  king  was  made  to  re- 
pudiate the  declaration  whereby  his  uncle  had  quashed  the 
statutes  of  1376  by  declaring  that  "  no  act  of  parliament  can  be 
repealed  save  with  pariiament's  consent."  John  of  Gaunt 
bowed  before  the  storm,  retired  to  his  estates,  and  for  some  time 
took  little  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

Unfortunately  the  new  government  proved  wholly  unable 
either  to  conduct  the  struggle  with  France  successfidly  or  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  make  a  humiliating  peace — the  oiUy  wise 
course  before  them.  The  nation  was  too  proud  to  accept 
defeat,  and  persevered  in  the  unhappy  attempt  to  reverse  the 
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fortunes  of  war.  An  almost  unbroken  series  of  petty  disasters 
marked  the  first  three  years  of  King  Richard.  The  worst  was 
the  failure  of  the  last  great  devastating  raid  which  the  English 
launched  against  France.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  III.,  took  a  powerful  army  to  Calais,  and  marched 
through  Picardy  and  Champagne,  past  Orleans,  and  finally  to 
Rennes  in  Brittany,  but  accomplished  nothing  save  the  ruin 
df  his  own  troops  and  the  wasting  of  a  vast  sum  of  money. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  heavy,  the  whole^  nation  was  seething 
with  discontent,  and — what  was  worst — no  way  was  visible 
out  of  the  miserable  situation;  ministers  and  councillors  were 
repeatedly  displaced,  but  their  successors  always  proved  equally 
incompetent  to  find  a  remedy. 

This  period  of  murmuring  and  misery  culminated  in  the  Great 
Revolt  of  138 1,  a  phenomenon  whose  origins  must  be  sought 
in  the  most  complicated  causes,  but  whose  outbreak 
was  due  in  the  main  to  a  general  feeling  that  the  realm  2raK^ 
was  being  misgoverned,  and  that  some  one  must  be  tgsi. 
made  responsible  for  its  maladministration.  It  was 
actually  provoked  by  the  unwise  and  unjust  poll-tax  of  one 
shilling  a  head  on  all  adult  persons,  voted  by  the  parliament  of 
Northampton  in  November  2380.  The  last  poll-tax  had  been 
carefully  graduated  on  a  sliding  scale  so  as  to  press  lightly  on  the 
poorest  classes;  in  this  one  a  shilling  for  each  person  had  to  be 
exacted  from  every  township,  though  it  was  provided  that 
"  the  strong  should  help  the  weak  "  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
in  hundreds  of  villages  there  were  no  "  strong  "  residents,  and 
the  poorest  cottager  had  to  pay  his  three  groats.  The  peasantry 
defended  themselves  by  the  simple  device  of  understating  the 
numbers  of  their  families;  the  returns  made  it  appear  that  the 
adult  population  of  England  had  gone  down  from  1,355,000  to 
896,000  since  the  poll-tax  of  1379.  Thereupon  the  government 
sent  out  commissioners  to  revise  the  returns  and  exact  the  missing 
shillings.  Their  appearance  led  to  a  series  of  widespread  and 
preconcerted  riots,  which  soon  spread  over  all  England  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Channel,  and  in  a  few  days  developed  into  a  for- 
midable rebellion.  The  poll-tax  was  no  more  than  the  q;>ark 
which  fired  the  mine;  it  merely  provided  a  good  general  griev- 
ance on  which  all  malcontents  could  unite.  In  the  districts 
which  took  arms  two  main  causes  of  insurrection  may  be  differ- 
entiated; the  first  and  the  most  widespread  was  the  discontent 
of  the  rural  population  with  the  landowners  and  the  Statute  of 
Labourers.  Their  aim  was  to  abolish  all  villein-service,  and  to 
wring  from  their  lords  the  commutation  of  all  manorial  customs 
and  obligations  for  a  small  rent — fourpence  an  acre  was  gener- 
ally the  sum  suggested.  But  there  was  a  simultaneous  outbreak 
in  many  urban  districts.  In  Winchester,  London,  St  Albans, 
C&nterbury,  Bury,  Beverley,  Scarborough  and  many  other  places 
^he  rioting  was  as  violent  as  in  the  countryside.  Here  the  object 
of  the  insurgents  was  in  most  cases  to  break  down  the  local 
oligarchy,  who  engrossed  all  municipal  office  and  oppressed 
the  meaner  citizens;  but  in  less  numerous  instances  their  end 
was  to  win  charters  from  lords  (almost  alwasrs  ecclesiastical  lords) 
who  had  hitherto  refused  to  grant  them.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  also  a  tinge  of  purely  political  discontent 
about  the  rising;  the  insurgents  everywhere  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  destroy  "  traitors,"  of  whom  the  most  generally 
condemned  were  the  chancellor.  Archbishop  Sudbury,  and  the 
treasurer.  Sir  Robert  Hailes,  the  two  persons  most  responsible 
for  the  levy  of  the  poll-tax.  Often  the  rebels  added  the  name 
of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  list,  looking  upon  him  as  the  person 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  and 
the  misgovemment  of  the  realm.  It  must  be  added  that  though 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  for  the  most  part  local  dema* 
gogues,  the  creatures  of  the  moment,  there  were  among  them 
a  few  fanatics  like  the  "  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  John  Ball,  who 
had  tong  preached  socialist  doctrines  from  the  old  text: 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

and  clamoured  for  the  abolition  of  all  differences  of  rank,  stalui 
and  property.  Though  many  clerics  were  found  among  the 
rebels,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  of  them  were  Wydiffites,  or  tha' 
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the  reformer's  teaching  had  played  any  port  in  exciting  the 
peasantry  at  this  time.  No  contemporary  authority  ascribes 
the  rising  to  the  Lollards. 

The  riots  had  begun,  almost  simultaneously  in  Kent  and  Essex: 
from  thence  they  spread  through  East  Anglia  and  the  home 
counties.  In  the  west  and  north  there  were  only  isolated  and 
sporadic  outbreaks,  confined  to  a  few  turbulent  towns.  In  tbe 
couhtryside  the  insurrection  was  accompanied  by  wholesale 
burnings  of  manor*rolls,  the  hunting  down  of  unpopular  bailiffs 
and  landlords,  and  a  special  crusade  against  the  commissioners 
of  the  poll-tax  and  the  justices  who  had  been  enforcing  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  There  was  more  arson  and  blackmailing 
than  murder,  though  some  prominent  persons  perished,  such  as 
the  judge,  Sir  John  Cavendish,  and  the  prior  of  Buzy.  In  many 
regions  the  rising  was  purely  disorderly  and  destitute  of  organi- 
zation. This  was  not,  however,  the  case  in  Kent  and  London. 
,1^  j,^^  The  mob  which  had  gathered  at  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
bury marched  on  the  capital  many  thousands  strong, 
headed  by  a  local  demagogue  named  Wat  Tyler,  whom  they 
had  chosen  as  their  captain;  his  most  prominent  lieutenant 
was  the  preacher  John  Ball.  They  announced  their  intention 
of  executing  all  "  traitors,"  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
setting  up  a  new  government  for  the  resilm.  The  royal  council 
and  ministers  showed  grievous  incapacity  and  cowardice — ^they 
made  no  attempt  to  raise  an  army,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  rebels.  While  these  were  in  progress  the  malcontent 
party  in  London,  headed  by  three  aldermen,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  dty  to  Tyler  and  his  horde.  They  poured  in,  and,  joined 
by  the  London  mob,  sacked  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
the  Temple,  and  many  other  buildings,  while  the  ministers  took 
refuge  with  the  young  king  in  the  Tower.  It  was  well  known 
that  not  only  the  capital  and  the  neighbouring  counties  but  all 
eastern  England  was  ablaze,  and  the  coimdl  in  despair  sent  out 
the  young  king  to  parley  with  Tyler  at  Mile  End.  The  rebels  at 
first  demanded  no  more  than  that  Richard  should  declare 
villeinage  abolished,  and  that  all  feudal  dues  and  services  should 
be  commuted  for  a  rent  of  fourpcnce  an  acre.  This  was  readily 
Conceded,  and  charters  were  drawn  up  to  that  effect  and  sealed 
by  the  king.  But,  while  the  meeting  was  still  going  on,  Tyler 
went  off  to  the  Tower  with  a  part  of  his  horde,  entered  the  for- 
tress unopposed,  and  murdered  the  unhappy  chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  the  treasurer,  and  several  victims  more.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  massacre.  Instead  of  dispersing  with 
their  charters,  as  did  many  of  the  peasants,  Tyler  and  his  con- 
federates ran  riot  through  London,  burning  houses  and  slaying 
lawyers,  officials,  foreign  merchants  and  other  unpopular  persons. 
This  had  the  effect  of  frightening  the  propertied  classes  in  the 
dty,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a  timid  neutrality,  and  turned 
public  opinion  against  the  insurgents.  Next  day  the  rebel 
leaders  again  invited  the  king  to  a  conference,  in  the  open  space 
of  Smithfield,  and  laid  before  him  a  programme  very  different 
from  that  propounded  at  Mile  End.  Tyler  demanded  that  all 
differences  of  rank  and  status  should  cease,  that  all  church 
lands  should  be  confiscated  and  divided  up  among  the  laity, 
that  the  game  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  that "  no  lord  should 
any  longer  hold  lordship  except  dvilly."  Apparently  he  was 
set  on  provoldng  a  refusal,  and  thus  getting  an  excuse  for  seizing 
the  person  of  the  king.  But  matters  went  otherwise  than  he 
had  expected;  when  he  waxed  unmannerly,  and  unsheathed 
his  dagger  to  strike  one  of  the  royal  retinue  who  had  dared  to 
answer  him  back,  the  mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth, 
drew  his  cutlass  and  cut  him  down.  The  mob  strung  their 
bows,  and  were  about  to  shoot  down  the  king  and  his  suite. 
But  Richard — who  showed  astounding  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind  for  a  lad  of  fourteen — cantered  up  to  them  shouting  that 
he  would  be  thdr  chief  find  captain  and  would  give  them  their 
rights.  The  conference  was  continued,  but,  while  it  was  in 
progress,  the  mayor  brought  up  the  whole  dvic  militia  of  London, 
who  had  taken  arms  when  they  saw  that  the  triimiph  of  the 
rebels  meant  anarchy,  and  rescued  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  ■  Seeing  such  a  formidable  body  of  armed  men 
opposed  '  to  them,   the  insurgents  dispersed— without   thdr 


reckless  and  ready-witted  captain  they  were  hdpleas  (June  ss. 
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This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  rebellion;  within  a  few 
days  the  council  had  collected  a  considerable  army,  which 
marched  through  Essex  scattering  such  rebd  bands  ^ 
as  still  held  together.    Kent  was  padfied  at  the  same  ^Ij^y 
time;  and  Henry  Despenser,  the  warlike  bishop  of  ttgt§g^^ 
Norwich,  made  a  separate  campaign  against  the  East 
Anglian  insurgents,  ddeating  them  at  the  skirmish  of  North 
Walsham,  and  hanging  the  local  leader  Geoffrey  Lister,  who 
had  dedaxed  himsdf  "  king  of  the  commons  "  (June  25,  1381). 
After  this  there  was  nothing  remaining  save  to  punish  the  leaden 
of  the  revolt;  a  good  many  scores  of  them  were  hanged,  though 
the  vengeance  exacted  does  not  se^  to  have  been  greater  than 
was  justified  by  the  numerous  murders  and  burnings  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty;  the  fanatic  Ball  was,  of  course,  among 
the  first  to  suffer.    On  the  30th  of  August  the  rough  methods 
of  martial  law  were  sxispended,  and  on  the  14th  of  December 
the  king  issued  an  amnesty  to  all  save  certain  leaders  who- 
had  hitherto  escaped  capture.    A  parliament  had  been  called  in- 
November;  it  voted  that  all  the  charters  gjven  by  the  king  at 
Mile  End  were  null  and  void,  no  manumissions  or  grants  ol 
privileges  could  have  been  vedid  without  the  consent  ci  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  "  and  for  their  own  parts  they  would  never 
consent  to  such,  of  their  own  free  wiU  nor  otherwise,  even  to 
save  themselves  from  sudden  death." 

The  rebellion,  therefore,  had  failed  dther  to  abdiah  villeinage 
in  the  countryside  or  to  end  munidpal  oligarchy  in  the  towns, 
and  many  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  the  time  of 
reaction  in  order  to  revindicate  old  daima  o^er  their  th» 
bondsmen.  Neverthdess  serfdom  continued  to  dedine 
all  through  the  latter  yean  of  the  14th  century,  and 
was  growing  obsolete  in  the  x  5th.  This^  however,  was  the  result 
not  of  the  great  revolt  of  1382,  but  of  economic  causes  working 
out  their  inevitable  progress.  The  manorial  system  was  alrady 
doomed,  and  the  rent-paying  tenant  farmen,  who  had  begun 
to  appear  after  the  Black  Death,  gradually  superseded  the 
villdns  as  the  normal  type  of  peasantry  during  the  two  gener- 
ations that  followed  the  outbreak  that  is  generally  known  as 
"  Wat  Tyler's  rcbeUion." 

King  Richard,  though  he  had  shown  such  courage  and  ready 
resources  at  Smithfidd,  was  still  only  a  lad  of  fourteen.  For 
three  yean  more  he  was  under  the  control  of  tutora  __ 
and  govemora  appointed  by  his  coundL  Their  rule  ^*J^ 
was  incompetent,  but  the  chid  danger  to  the  realm 
had  passed  away  when  both  Charles  V.  of  France  and 
hb  great  captain  Du  Guesdin  died  in  X38a  The  new  king  at 
Paris  was  a  young  boy,  whose  councils  were  swayed  by  a  kxuA 
of  quarrdsome  and  sdfish  undes;  the  vigour  of  the  attack  00 
Eni^nd  began  to  slacken.  Neverthdess  there  was  no  change 
in  the  fortune  of  war,  which  continued  to  be  disastrous,  if  on  a. 
smaller  scale  than  bdore.  The  chid  domestic  event  of  the  time 
was  the  attack  of  the  derical  party  on  Wydiffe  and  his  fcmowers. 
The  rdormer  had  begun  to  devdop  dogmatic  views,  in  addition 
to  his  old  theories  about  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
When  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
to  assert  the  all-«uffidency  (rf  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  to 
denounce  saint-worship,  pilgrimages,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
declare  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  he  frightened  his  old  supporter 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  politicians  of  the  anti-derical  diquc. 
They  ceased  to  support  him,  and  his  foUowen  became  a  sect 
rather  than  a  political  party.  He  and  his  disdples  w«e  ezpdled 
from  Oxford,  and  ere  long  the  bishops  began  to  arrest  and  try 
them  for  heresy.  Wydiffe  himsdf,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
molested.  He  surviv^  to  publish  his  translation  <^  the  Bible  and 
to  die  in  peace  in  Decembtt  1383.  But  his  followera  were  being 
hunted,  and  imprisoned  or  forced  to  recant,  all  through  the 
later  yean  of  Richard  II.  Yet  they  continued  to  multiply,  and 
exerdaed  at  times  considerable  influence;  though  they  hnd 
few  supporten  among  the  baronage,  yet  among  the  lesser  gentry 
I  and  still  more  among  the  burgher  dass  and  in  the  univenitics 
I  they  were  strong.    It  was  not  till  the  next  rdgn,  when  tht 
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bishops  succeeded  in  calling  in  the  crown  to  their  aid,  and 
passed  the  statute  De  heretico  comburendo,  that  LoUardy  ceased 
to  flourish. 

King  Richard  meanwhile  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands.  He 
was  wayward,  high-spirited  and  self-confident.  He 
wished  to  restore  the  royal  powers  which  had  slipped 
into  the  hands  of  the  council  and  parliament  during 
his  minority,  and  had  small  doubts  of  his  capacity 
to  restore  it.  His  chosen  instruments  were  two  men  whom 
his  enemies  called  his  "  favourites,"  though  it  was  absurd  to 
apply  the  name  either  to  an  elderly  statesman  like  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  who  was  made  chancellor  in  1384,  or  to  Robert  de  Vere, 
carl  of  Oxford,  a  young  noble  of  the  oldest  lineage,  who  was  the 
king's  other  confidant.  Neither  of  them  was  an  upstart,  and 
both,  the  one  irom  his  experience  and  the  other  from  his  high 
station,  were  persons  who  might  legitimately  aspire  to  a  place 
among  the  advisers  of  the  king.  But  Richard  was  tactless; 
he  cpealy  flouted  his  two  undes,  John  of  Gaunt  and  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  and  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  either  the  baronage 
or  the  commons.  His  autocratic  airs  and  his  ostentatious  prefer- 
ence for  his  confidants — of  whom  he  made  the  one  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  the  other  marquess  of  Dublin— provoked  both 
lords  and  commons.  Pole  was  impeached  on  a  ground- 
less charge  of  corruption  and  condemned,  but  Richard 
at  once  pardoned  him  and  restored  him  to  favour.  De 
Vere  was  banished  to  Ireland,  but  at  his  master's  desire 
omitted  to  leave  the  realm.  The  contemptuous  disregard  for 
the  will  of  parliament  which  the  king  displayed  brought  on  him 
a  worse  fate  than  he  deserved.  His  youngest  uncle,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  designing  and  ambitious 
prince  who  saw  his  own  advantage  in  embittering  the  strife 
between  Richard  and  his  parliament.  John  of  Gaimt  having 
departed  to  Spain,  where  he  was  stirring  up  civil  strife  in  the  name 
of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  Gloucester  put  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  opposition.  Playing  the  part  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  exaggerating  all  his  nephew's  petulant  acts  and 
sayings,  he  declared  the  constitution  in  danger,  and  took  arms 
at  the  bead  of  a  party  of  peers,  the  carls  of  Warwick,  Arundel 
and  Nottingham,  and  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  CKf  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  appellant, 
because  they  were  ready  to  "appeal"  Richard's 
councillors  of  treason.  Public  opinion  was  against 
the  king,  and  the  small  army  which  his  confidant 
De  Vere  raised  under  the  royal  banner  was  easily  scattered  by 
Gloucester's  forces  at  the  rout  of  Radcot  Bridge  (Dec.  20, 1387). 
Oxford  and  Suffolk  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France,  but  the 
king  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lords 
appellant.  They  threatened  for  a  moment  to  depose  him, 
but  finally  placed  him  under  the  control  of  a  council  and  ministers 
exmaOom  cl^osen  by  themselves,  and  to  put  him  in  a  proper 
o/ia*  state  of  terror,  executed  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  judge, 
ua^'  Sir  Robert  Tressilian,  and  six  or  seven  more  of  his 
*****  chief  friends.  This  was  a  piece  of  gratuitous  cruelty, 
for  the  king,  though  wayward  and  unwise,  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  such  treatment. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  nation  Richard  took  his  humiliation 
quietly.  But  he  was  merely  biding  his  time;  he  had  sworn 
j^ehard  revenge  in  his  heart,  but  he  was  ready  to  wait  long  for 
it.  For  the  next  nine  years  he  appeared  an  .unexcep- 
tionable sovereign,  anxious  only  to  conciliate  the 
nation  and  parliament.  He  got  rid  of  the  ministers 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  lords  appellant,  but  replaced  them 
by  Bishop  Wykeham  and  other  old  statesmen  against  whom 
no  objection  could  be  raised.  He  disarmed  Gloucester  by  making 
a  dose  alliance  with  his  elder  unde  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
absent  in  Spain  during  the  troubles  of  1387-1388,  and  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  violent  doings  of  his  brother.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  moderate,  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  incubus  of  the  French  war— the 
wane  of  most  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  for  it  was  the 
heavy  taxation  required  to  feed  this  struggle  which  embittered 
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all  the  domestic  politics  of  the  realm.  After  two  long  truces, 
which  filled  the  yean  1390-1395,  a  definitive  peace  was  at  last 
conduded,  by  which  the  EngUsh  king  kept  Calais  and  the  coast- 
strip  of  Guienne,  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  which  had  never 
been  lost  to  the  enemy.  To  confirm  the  peace,  he  married 
Isabella,  the  young  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  (Nov.  1396);  he 
had  lost  his  first  wife,  the  excellent  Anne  of  Bohemia,  two  years 
before. 

The  king  seemed  firmly  seated  on  his  throne — ^so  much  so  that 
in  139s  he  had  found  Idsure  for  a  long  expedition  to  Ireland, 
which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  visit^  since  King  jij^^^^ 
John.    He  compelled  all  the  native  princes  to  do  him   rwdama 
homage,  and  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  such  a  fwig^to 
firm  manner  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  •••"** 
island.    But  those  who  looked  forward  to  quiet  and  prosperous 
times  both  for  Ireland  and  for  En^^d  were  destined  to  be  un- 
decdved.    In  1397  Richard  carried  out  an  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  coup  d'itat,  which  he  had  evidently  premeditated 
for  many  years.    Having  lived  down  his  unpopularity,  and  made 
himself  many  powerful  friends,  he  resolved  to  take  his  long- 
deferred  revenge  on  Gloucester  and  the  other  lords  appellant. 
He  trumped  up  a  vain  story  that  lus  unde  was  once  more 
conspiring  against  him,  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  ^^ 
over  to  (Calais,  where  he  was  secretly  murdered  in  nvngg^a 
prison.    At  the  same  time  Gloucester's  two  chief  OhaaMttr 
confederates  of  1387,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  ^i^ 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death:  the  former  was  -^« 
actually  executed,  the  latter  imprisoned  for  life.    The 
other  two  lords  appellant,  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,^  and 
HenTy  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  were  dealt 
with  a  year  later.    Richard  pretended  to  hold  them  .among  his 
best  friends,  but  ini  398  induced  Bolingbroke  to  accuse   n^i^j^. 
Norfolk  of  treasonable  language.    Mowbray  denied  it,    mtmi  «f 
and  challenged  his  accuser  to  a  judidal  duel.    When 
they  were  actually  facing  each  other  in  the  lists  at 
Coventry,  the  king  forbade  them  to  fight,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  banished  them  both — ^Heniy  for  six  years, 
Norfolk  for  life. 

Having  thus  completed  his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  slain 
his  friends  ten  years  before — their  respective  punishments  jrere 

judidously  adapted  to  their  several  responsibilities  in  

that  matter— Richard  began  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  ^JJfJy' 
and  -unconstitutional  fashion.  He  evidently  thought  mtbari, 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  lift  a  hand  against  him  after 
the  examples  that  he  had  just  made.  This  might  have  been  so, 
if  he  had  continued  to  rule  as  cautiously  as  during  the  time  when 
he  was  nursing  his  scheme  of  revenge.  But  now  Us  brain  seemed 
to  be  turned  by  success— indeed  his  wild  language  at  times 
seemed  to  argue  that  he  was  not  wholly  sane.  He  declared  that 
all  pardons  issued  since  T387  were  invalid,  and  imposed  heavy 
fines  on  persons,  and  even  on  whole  shires,  that  had  given  the 
lords  appellant  aid.  He  made  huge  forced  loans,  and  employed 
recklessly  the  abuse  of  purveyance.  He  browbeat  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  and  kept  many  persons  under  arrest  for  indefinite 
periods  without  a  triaL  But  the  act  which  provoked  the  nation 
most  was  that  he  terrified  the  parliament  which  met  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1398  into  voting  away  its  powers  to  a  small  committee 
of  ten  persons,  all  creatures  of  his  own.  This  body  he  used  as 
his  instrument  of  government,  treating  its  assent  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  whole  parliament  in  session.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
end  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  England. 

Such  violence,  however,  speedily  brou^t  its  own  punishment. 
In  Z399  Richard  sailed  over  to  Ireland  to  put  down  a  i^evolt  of 
the  native  princes,  who  had  defeated  and  slain  the 
earl  of  Biarch,  his  cousin  and  their  lord-lieutenant. 
While  he  was  absent  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  landed 
at  Ravenspur  with  a  small  body  of  exiles  and  mer- 
cenaries. He  pretended  that  he  had  merely  come  to  daim  the 
estates  and  title  of  his  father  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  died  a 
few  months  before.    The  adventurer  was  at  once  joined  by  the 

I  The  Nottingham  of  1387,  who  had  been  pcomoted  to  the  higher 
title. 
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ttil  of  NorthttmbcrUnd  and  all  the  lords  of  the  north;  the  army 
which  was  called  out  agaiost  him  refused  to  fight,  and  Joined 
his  banner,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  toaster  of  all 
England  (July  1399).  King  Richard,  hurrying  hack 
from  Ireland,  landed  at  MUford  Haven  just  in  time 
to  learn  that  the  levies  raised  in  his  name  had  dis- 
persed or  joined  the  enemy.  He  still  had  with  him  a 
considerable  force,  and  might  have  tried  the  fortune  of  war  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  But  his  conduct  seemed  dictated 
by  absolute  infatuation;  he  might  have  fought,  or  he  might 
have  fled  to  his  father-in-law  in  Fiance,  if  he  judged  his  troops 
untrustworthy.  Inst^  of  taking  either  oouxse,  he 
deserted  his  army  by  night,  and  fled  into  the  Welsh 
mountains,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  collecting 
fresh  adherents  from  North  Wales  and  Cheshire,  the  only  regions 
where  he  was  popular.  But  Bolingbroke  had  already  seized 
Cbesterj  and  was  marrhing  against  him  at  the  head  <rf  such  a 
large  army  that  the  countryside  refused  to  stir.  After  skulking 
for  Aree  wedcs  in  the  hills,  Richard  surrendered  to  his  cousin 
at  Flint,  on  the  19th  of  August  1399,  having  previously  stipu- 
lated that  if  he  consented  to  abdicate  his  life  diould  be  spared, 
his  adherents  pardoned,  and  an  honourable  livdihood 
assured  to  him.  This  surrender  put  the  crown  to  his 
o#  career  of  folly.  He  should  have  known  that  Henry 
would  never  fed  safe  while  he  survived,  and  that  no 
oaths  could  be  trusted  in  such  circumstances.  At  all  costs  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  escape  abroad,  a  oouxse  that  was 
stni  in  his  power. 

Richard  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain;  he  executed  a  deed 
of  abdication  in  which  he  owned  himself  "  insufficient  and  use- 
less." It  was  read  to  a  parliament  summoned  in  his 
name  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant.  There  was  small  doubt  as  to  the 
personality  of  his  successor;  possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  for  the  moment  had  the 
whole  nation  at  his  back.  His  hereditary  title  indeed  was  im- 
perfect; though  he  was  the  eldest  descendant  of  Edward  III. 
in  the  male  line  after  Richard,  yet  there  was  a  whole  family 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  crown.  From  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Edward  UI.  (John  of  Gaunt  was 
only  the  third)  descended  the  house  of  March,  and  the  late  king 
had  prodaimed  that  Edmtmd  of  March  would  be  his  heir  if  he 
should  die  rhildlfff  Fortunatdy  for  Bolingbroke  the  young 
earl  was  only  six  years  of  age;  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his 
favour  in  parliament.  When  Henry  stood  forward  and  claimed 
the  vacant  throne  by  right  of  conquest  and  also  by  right  of 
descent,  no  one  gainsaid  him.  Lords  and  commons  voted  that 
they  would  have  him  for  their  kingj  and  he  was  duly  crowned 
on  the  13th  of  October  1399.  No  faith  was  kept  with  the  un- 
happy Richard;  he  was  placed  in  dose  and  secret  confinement, 
and  denied  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Moreover  the  ad- 
herents for  whose  safety  he  had  stipulated  were  at  once  im- 
peached of  treason. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  came  to  the  throne,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  an  dective  king;  be  had  to  depend  for  the  future 
on  his  ability  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  baronage 
tSmSf  ^  '"^^  ^***  commons  by  his  governance.  For  by  Us 
Uag, .  usurpation  he  had  sanctioned  the  theory  that  kings 
can  be  deposed  for  incapadty  and  maladministration. 
If  he  himself  should  become  unpopular,  aU  the  arguments  that 
he  had  employed  against  Richard  might  be  turned  against  him- 
self. The  prospect  was  not  reassuring;  his  revenue  was  small, 
and  parliament  would  certainly  murmur  if  he  tried  to  increase 
it.  The  late  king  was  not  without  partisans  and  admirers. 
There  was  a  considerable  chance  that  the  French  king  might 
dedare  war — ^nominally  to  avenge  his  son-in-law,  really  to  win 
Calais  and  Bordeaux.  Of  the  partisans  who  had  placed  Henry 
on  the  throne  many  were  greedy,  and  some  were  wholly  un- 
reasonable. But  he  trusted  to  his  tact  and  his  energy,  and 
cheerfully  undertook  the  task  of  ruling  as  a  constitutional  king 
— the  friend  of  the  parliament  that  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne. 


The  problem  proved  more  weary  and  exhausting  than  he  had 
suspected.  From  the  very  first  his  feign  was  a  time  of 
foreign  and  domestic,  of  murmuring,  and  of  humiliating 
shifts  and  devices.  Henry  commenced  his  career  1^ 
granting  the  adhoents  of  Richard  II.  their  lives,  after 
they  had  been  first  declared  guilty  of  treason  anid  had 
been  deprived  of  the  titles,  lands  and  endowments  gjven  them 
by  the  late  king.  Their  rq>ly  to  this  very  modified  show  of  mercy 
was  to  engage  in  a  desperate  conspiracy  against  him.  If  they 
had  waited  till  his  popularity  had  waned,  they  might  have  had 
some  chance  of  success,  but  in  anger  and  resentment  they  struck 
too  soon.  The  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  dose  kinsmfn 
of  Richard  on  his  mother's  side,  the  earl  of  Salisbury — a  noted 
Lollard— and  the  lords  Despenser  and  Lumley  took  arms  at 
midwinter  (Jan.  4,  1400)  and  attempted  to  seize  the  king  at 
Windsor.  They  captured  the  castle,  but  Henry  escaped,  rsked 
the  levies  of  London  against  them,  and  beat  them  into  the  west. 
Kent  and  Salisbury  were  slain  at  Cirencester,  the  others  captured 
and  executed  with  many  of  their  foUoweis.  Their  rebellion 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  master  in  whose  cause  they  had  iisexft. 
Henry  and  his  counsellors  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  further  use  made  of  the  mmie  of  the  "lawful 
king,"  and  Richard  was  ddiberatdy  murdered  by 
privation— insuffident  dothing,  food  and  warmth^ 
in  his  dungeon  at  Pontefract  Castle  (Feb.  17,  1400).  It  b  im- 
possible not  to  pity  his  fate.  He  had  been  wayward,  unwise  and 
occasionally  revengeful;  but  his  provocation  had  been  great, 
and  if  few  tyrants  have  tised  more  violent  and  offensive  lan^iage, 
few  have  committed  such  a  small  list  of  actual  crimes.  It  wsa 
a  curious  commentary  on  Henry's  policy,  that  Richard,  even 
when  dead,  did  not  cease  to  pve  him  trouble.  Rumour  got 
abroad,  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  his  end,  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  and  an  impostor  long  lived  at  the  Scottish  joourt 
who  claimed  to  be  the  missing  king,  and  was  recognized  as 
Richard  by  many  malcontents  who  vrished  to  be  deceived. 

The  rising  of  the  earls  was  only  the  first  and  the  least  danger- 
ous of  the  trials  of  Henry  IV.  Only  a  few  months  after  their 
death  a  rebellion  of  a  far  more  formidable  sort  broke 
out  in  Wales — where  Richard  II.  had  been  popular, 
and  the  house  of  March,  his  natural  heirs,  held  large 
estates.  The  leader  was  a  gentleman  named  Owen 
Glendower,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  andent  kings  of 
Gwynedd  in  his  vdns.  Originally  he  had  taken  to  the  hiDs  as 
a  mere  outlaw,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrd  with  one  of  the 
marcher  barons;  but  after  many  small  successes  he  bc^sn  to 
be  recognized  as  a  national  leader  by  his  cotmtrymen,  and  pro* 
claimed  himself  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  marched  against 
him  in  person  in  1400  and  1401,  but  Glendower  showed  himself 
a  master  of  guerrilla  warfare;  he  refused  battle,  and  defied 
pursuit  in  his  mountains,  till  the  stores  of  the  English  army  were 
exhausted  and  Henry  was  forced  to  retire.  His  prestige  as  a 
general  was  shaken,  and  his  treasury  exhausted  by  these  fruitless 
irregular  campaigns. 

Meanwhile  worse  troubles  were  to  come.  The  commons  were 
beginning  to  murmur  at  the  king's  administration;  they  had 
obtained  ndther  the  peace  nor  the  diminished  taxation 
which  they  had  been  promised..  Moreover,  among 
sonw  classes  at  least,  he  had  won  desperate  hatred 
by  his  policy  in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  his  chid 
supporters  in  1399  had  been  Archbishop  Arundd,  an  old  enemy 
of  Richard  II.  and  brother  to  the  earl  who  had  been  beheaded 
in  1397.  Arundel  was  determined  to  extirpate  the  Lollards, 
and  used  his  influence  on  the  king  to  induce  him  to  frame  and 
psss  through  parliament  the  detestable  statute  De 
karetico  comburendc,  which  recognized  death  by  burn- 
ing at  the  stake  as  the  penalty  of  heresy,  and  bound 
the  dvH  authorities  to  arrest,  hand  over  to  the  church 
courts,  and  receive  back  for  execution,  all  contumadous  Lollards. 
Henry  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  enthusi- 
astic for  persecution,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  church  party 
on  his  side  he  was  forced  to  sanction  it.  The  burnings  began 
with  that  of  William  Sawtr6,  a  London  vicar,  on  the  and  of 
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March  1401 ;  they  continued  inteimittently  throughout  the  reign. 
The  victims  woe  nearly  all  clergy  or  citizens;  the  king  shrank 
from  touching  the  Lollards  of  higher  rank,  and  even  employed 
in  his  service  some  who  were  notoriously  tainted  with  heresy. 

External  troubles  continued  to  multiply  during  Heiuy's 
earlier  yean.  The  Scots  had  declared  war,  and  there  was  every 
sign  that  the  French  would  soon  follow  suit,  for  the 
king's  failure  to  crush  Glendower  had  destroyed  his 
reputation  for  capacity.  The  rebel  achieved  his 
greatest  success  in  June  140a,  when  be  surprised  and  routed  the 
whole  levy  of  the  marcher  lords  at  Bryn  Clas,  between  Pilleth 
and  Knighton,  capturing  (among  many  other  prisoners)  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the  young  earl  of 
March,  whom  all  malcontents  regarded  as  the  rightful  monarch 
of  Ens^nd.  A  few  months  siter  the  king's  fortune  seemed  to 
take  a  turn  Cor  the  better,  when  the  Scots  were  defeated  at 
Homildon  Hill  by  the  eari  of  Northumberland  and 
his  son  Henry  Percy,  the  celebrated  "  Hotspur.*'  But 
this  victory  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  new  dangers: 
half  the  nobility  of  Scotland  had  been  captured  in 
the  battle,  and  Northtmiberland  intended  to  fill  his  coffers  with 
their  ransoms;  but  the  king  looked  upon  them  as  state 
prisoners  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  them  out  of  the 
eari's  hands.  Northumberland  was  a  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
Border  chief,  who  regarded  himself  as  entitled  to  exact  whatever 
he  chose  from  his  master,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  join 
him  at  his  landing  in  1399,  and  had  lent  him  a  consistent  support 
ever  since.  He  had  been  amply  rewarded  by  grants  of  land 
and  money,  but  was  not  yet  satisfied.  In  indignation  at  the  first 
refusal  that  he  had  met,  the  eari  conspired  with  Glendower  to 
raise  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  ri^tful  heirs  of 
King  Richard,  the  bouse  of  March.  The  third  party 
in  the  {dot  was  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Glendower's 
captive,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  a  movement 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  family.  He  married 
Owen's  daughter,  and  became  his  trusted  lieutenant. 
Northumberland  also  enlisted  the  services  of  his  chief  Scottish 
prisoner,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  promised  him  aid  from  beyond 
Tweed. 

In  July  1403  came  the  crisis  of  King  Henry's  reign;  while 
Glendower  bunt  into  South  Wales,  and  overran  the  whole 
countryside  as  far  as  Cardiff  and  Carmarthen,  the 
Perdes  raised  their  banner  in  the  North.  The  old  earl 
set  himself  to  subdue  Yorkshire;  his  son  Hotspur 
and  the  earl  of  Douglas  marched  south  and  opened 
communication  with  the  Welsh.  All  Cheshire,  a  district  always 
faithful  to  the  name  of  Richard  II.,  rose  in  their  favour,  and  they 
were  joined  by  Hotspur's  uncle,  the  eari  of  Worcester.  They 
then  advanced  towards  Shrewsbury,  where  they  hoped  that 
Glendower  might  meet  them.  But  long  ere  the  Welsh  could 
appear,  King  Henry  was  on  the  spot;  he  brought  the  rebels 
Qgf^gtQf  to  action  at  Hately  Field,  just  outside  the  gates  of 
tb»r^mla  Shrewsbury,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  complete  defeat, 
atshmw  jn  which  his  young  son  Henry  of  Monmouth  fint 
^"'7'  won  his  reputation  as  a  fighting  man.    Hotspur  was 

slain,  Worcestn  taken  and  beheaded.  Douglas  desperately 
wounded  (July  33,  1403).  On  receiving  this  disastrous  news 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  sued  for  pardon;  the  king  was 
unwise  enough  to  grant  it,  merely  punishing  him  by  fijiing  him 
and  taking  idl  his  castles  out  of  his  hands. 

By  winning  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  Henry  IV.  had  saved 
his  crown,  but  his  troubles  were  yet  far  from  an  end.  The  long- 
expected  breach  with  France  had  at  last  come  to 
^"^  ^^^  pass;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  had  entered  Guienne,  while  a  French  fleet  attacked 
the  south-west  of  England,  and  burnt  Plymouth. 
Even  more  menacing  to  the  king's  prosperity  was  the  news 
that  another  squadron  had  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Wales, 
and  landed  stores  and  succoun  for  Glendower,  who  had  now 
conquered  the  whole  principality  save  a  few  isolated  fortresses. 
The  drain  of  money  to  meet  this  combination  of  foreign  war 
and  domestic  rebellion  was  more  than  the  king's  exchequer 


could  meet.  He  was  driven  into  unconstitutional  ways  of 
raising  money,  which  recalled  all  the  misdoings  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Hence  came  a  series  of  rancorous  quarreb  with  his 
parliaments,  which  grew  more  distoyal  and  clamorous 
at  every  new  session.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the 
taxes  were  heavy  not  because  of  the  French  or  Welsh 
wan,  but  because  Henry  lavished  his  money  on 
favourites  and  unworthy  dependents.  He  was  forced 
to  bow  before  the  storm,  though  the  charge  had  small 
foundation:  the  greater  part  of  his  household  was  dismissed, 
and  the  war-taxes  were  paid  dot  to  his  treasurer  but  to  a 
financial  committee  appointed  by  parliament 

It  was  not  till  140$  that  the  worst  of  Henry's  troubles  came 
to  an  end.  This  year-  saw  the  last  of  the  convulsions  that 
threatened  to  overttim  him,— a  rising  in  the  North 
headed  by  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  Richard 
Scrope,  sichbishop  of  York,  and  by  Thomas  Mowbray  (a#MMtti 
the  eari  marshal  It  might  have  proved  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  rebellion  of  1403,  if  Henry's  unscrupulous 
general  Ralph,  eari  of  Westmorland,  had  not  lured  Scrope  and 
Mowbray  to  a  conference,  and  then  arrested  them  under  circum- 
stances of  the  vilest  treachery.  He  handed  them  over  to  the  king, 
who  beheaded  them  both  outside  the  gate  of  York,  without  any 
proper  trial  before  their  peers.  Northumberland  thereupon 
fled  to  Scotland  without  further  fightmg.  He  remained  in  exile 
till  January  1408,  when  he  made  a  final  attempt  to  raise  rebellion 
in  the  North,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bramham  Moor. 

Long  before  this  last-named  fight  Henry's  fortunes  had  begun 
to  mend.  Glendower  was  at  last  checked  by  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  who  rrii^^i^M 
had  been  given  charge  of  the  Welsh  war.  Even  when  wiom  «#ttt 
French  aid  was  sent  him,  the  rebel  chief  proved  unable  ^f*^ 
to  maintain  his  grip  on  South  Wales.  He  was  beaten  """^ 
out  of  it  in  2406,  and  Aberystwyth  Castle,  where  his  garrison 
made  a  desperate  defence  for  two  yean,  became  the  southern 
limit  of  his  dominions.  In  the  end  of  1408  Prince  Henry  captured 
this  place,  and  six  weeks  later  Harlech,  the  greatest  stronghold 
of  the  rebels,  where  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Owen's  son-in-law 
and  most  trusted  captain,  held  out  till  he  died  of  starvation. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  Welsh  rebellion  gradually  died 
down,  tiU  Owen  relapsed  into  the  position  from  which  he  had 
started,  that  of  a  guerrilla  chief  maintaining  a  predatory  warfare 
in  the  mountains.  From  1409  onward  he  ceased  to  be  a  public 
danger  to  the  raJm,  yet  so  great  was  his  cunning  and  activity 
that  he  was  never  caught,  and  died  still  maintaining  a  hopeless 
rebellion  so  late  as  14x6. 

The  French  war  died  down  about  the  same  time  that  the  Welsh 
rebellion  became  insignificant.  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  head  of 
the  French  war  party,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  sad^tttt 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  November  1407,  and  after 
his  death  the  French  turned  from  the  struggle  with 
England  to  indulge  in  furious  dvil  wan.  Calais, 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  still  remained  safe  under  the  English 
banner.  The  Scottish  war  had  ended  even  earlier.  Prince  James, 
the  heir  of  Robert  III.,  had  been  captured  at  sea  in  1406.  The 
duke  of  Albany,  who  became  regent  when  Robert  died,  had  no 
wish  to  see  his  nephew  return,  and  concluded  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment with  the  king  of  England,  by  which  he  undertook  to  keep 
Scotland  out  of  the  strife,  if  Henry  would  prevent  the  rightful 
heir  from  returning  to  daim  his  own.^  Hence  Albany  and  his 
son  ruled  at  Edinburgh  for  seventeen  yean,  while  James  was 
detained  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Windsor. 

From  1408  till  his  death  in  14 13  Henry  was  freed  from  all 
the  dangera  which  had  beset  his  earlier  yean.    But  he  got  small 
enjoyment  from  the  crown  which  no  longer  tottered  ohwca  «# 
on  his  brow.    Soon  after  his  execution  of  Archbishop  th^ktatg^ 
Scrope  he  had  been  smitten  with  a  painful  disorder, 
which  his  enemies  declared  to  be  the  punishment 
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1  Mr  Andrew  Lang  takes  a  different  view  of  the  character  of 
Albany  and  hu  attitude  in  this  matter.  See  Hist,  cf  5cotfaM,  L 
389.  and  the  article  Scotland:  History. —Ed. 
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inflicted  on  him  by  heaven  for  the  prelate's  death.  It  grew 
gradually  worw,  and  developed  into  what  his  oontemporaries 
called  leprosy— a  loathsome  skin  disease  accompanied  by  bouts 
of  fever,  which  sometimes  kept  him  bedridden  for  months  at  a 
time.  From  1409  onwards  he  became  a  mere  invalid,  only  able 
to  assert  himself  in  rare  intervals  of  convalescence.  The  domestic 
politics  of  the  realm  during  his  last  five  years  were  nothing 
more  than  a  struggle  between  two  coun  factions  who  desired 
to  use  his  name.  The  one  was  headed  by  his  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  .and  his  half-brothexs  John,  Henry  and  Thomas  Beau- 
fort, the  base-bom  but  legitimized  children  of  John  of  Gatmt. 
The  other  was  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  the 
king's  earliest  ally,  who  had  already  twice  served  him  as  chan- 
ceU(M',  and  had  the  whole  church  party  at  his  back.  Arundel 
was  backed  by  Thoqas  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second  son, 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Beauforts,  and  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  own  elder  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  fluctuating 
influence  of  each  party  with  the  king  was  marked  by  the  passing 
of  the  chanoellonihip  from  Arundel  to  Henxy  Beaufort  and  back 
again  during  the  five  years  of  Henry's  illness.  The  rivalry 
between  ihem  was  purely  personal;  both  were  prepared  to  go  on 
with  the  "Lancastrian  experiment,"  the  attempt  to  govern 
the  realm  in  a  constitutional  fashion  by  an  alliance  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament;  both  were  eager  persecutors  of  the 
Lollards;  both  were  eager  to  make  profit  for  England  by  inter- 
fering in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Orleanists  and  Burgundians  which 
were  now  devastating  France. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  it  is  clear,  gave  much  umbnge  to  his 
father  by  his  eagerness  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  crown  ere  yet 
it  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance.  The  king  sus- 
pected, and  with  good  reason,  that  his  son  iN^ed 
him  to  abdicate,  and  resented  the  idea.  It  seems  that 
a  plot  with  such  an  object  was  actually  on  foot,  and  that  the 
younger  Henry  gave  it  up  in  a  moment  of  better  feeling,  when 
he  realized  the  evil  impression  that  the  unfilial  act  would  make 
upon  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  prince  gave  small  promise  of 
developing  into  the  model  monarch  that  he  afterwards  became. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  miUtary  ability,  which  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  long  Welsh  wars,  but  he  is  reputed  to  have 
shown  himself  arrogant,  contentious  and  over-given  to  loose- 
living.  There  were  many,  Archbishop  Arundel  among  them, 
who  kwked  forward  with  apprehension  to  his  accession  lo  the 
throne. 

The  two  parties  in  the  council  of  Henry  IV.  were  agreed  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  intervene  in  the  wars  of  France,  but 
they  differed  as  to  the  side  which  offered  the  most 
advantages.  Hence  came  action  which  seemed  in- 
consistent, if  not  immoral;  in  141 1,  iinder  the  prince's 
influence,  an  English  contingent  joined  the  Bur- 
gundians and  helped  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  In  14x3, 
by  Arundel's  advice,  a  second  army  under  the  duke  of  Clarence 
crossed  the  Channel  to  co-operate  with  the  Orleanists.  But  the 
French  factions,  wise  for  once,  made  peace  at  the  time  of 
Clarence's  expedition,  and  paid  him  310,000  gold  crowns  to  leave 
the  country!  The  only  result  of  the  two  expeditions  was  to  give 
the  English  soldiery  a  poor  opinion  of  French  miUtary  capacity, 
and  a  notion  that  money  was  easily  to  be  got  from  the  distracted 
realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 

On  the  aoth  of  March  1413,  King  Henry's  long  illness  at  last 

reached  a  fatal  issue,  and  his  eldest  son  ascended  the  throne. 

The  new  king  had  everything  in  his  favour;  his  father 

^^f-toa   iMid  borne  th?  odium  of  usurpation  and  fought  down 

Utair  V,    ^^c  forces  of  anarchy.    The  memory  of  Richard  II. 

had  been  forgotten;  the  young  earl  of  March  had 

grown  up  into  the  most  harmless  sjid  unenterprising  of  men, 

and  the  nation  seemed  satisfied  with  the  new  dynasty,  whose 

first  sovereign  had  shown  himself,  under  much  provocation,  the 

most  moderate  and  accommodating  pf  oonstltutfonal  monarchs. 

Henry  V.  on  his  accession  bade  fkrewell  to  the  faults  of  his 

youth.    He  seems  to  have  felt  a  genuine  regret  for  the  unfilial 

conduct  which  had  vexed  his  father's  last  years,  and  showed  a 

careful  determination  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  give  his 


enemies  no  scope  for  criticism.  From  the  first  he  showed  a  sober 
and  grave  bearing;  he  reconciled  himself  to  all  his  rnemlfs, 
gave  up  his  youtliful  follies,  and  became  a  model  king 
according  to  the  ideas  of  his  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  that  he  was  sincerely  pious.  But  his  piety  inq)ired  him  to 
redouble  the  persecution  of  the  unfortimate  LoUards,  whom  his 
father  had  harried  only  in  an  intermittent  fashion;  and  his 
sense  of  moral  responsibih'ty  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  dvil  wars  of  his  unhappy  neighbours 
of  France. 

The  first  notable  event  of  Henry's  reign  was  his  assault  upon 
the  Lollards.  His  father  had  sfMitd  their  lay  chieb,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  burning  preachers  or  tradesmen. 
Henry  arrested  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  their 
leading  politician,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned 
to  the  stake.  But  Oldcastle  escaped  from  the  Tower 
before  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  and  framed  a  wild  plot 
for  slaying  or  deposing  his  persecutor.  He  planned  to  gather 
the  Lollards  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  under  arms, 
and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king— a  scheme  as  wild 
as  the  design  of  Guy  Fawkes  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  in  later  generations,  for  the  sectaries  were  not 
strong  enough  to  coerce  the  whole  nation.  Henry 
received  early  notice  of  the  plot,  and  m'pped  it  in  the  bud, 
scattering  Oldcastle's  levies  in  St  Giles'  Fields  (Jan.  10,  14x4) 
and  hanging  most  of  his  lieutenants.  But  their  reckless  leader 
escaped,  and  for  three  years  led  the  h'fe  of  an  outlaw,  till  in  14x7 
he  was  finally  captured,  still  in  arms,  and  sent  to  the  stake. 

This  danger  having  passed,  Henry  set  himself  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  France.  He  threatened  to  invade  that 
realm  unless  the  Orleans  faction,  who  had  for  the 
moment  possession  of  the  person  of  the  mad  king-  ^^  ^' 
Charles  VI.,  should  restore  to  him  all  that  Edward  III.  ff,.^ 
had  owned  in  1360,  with  Anjou  and  Normandy  in 
addition.  The  demand  was  absurd  and  exorbitant  and  was 
refused,  though  the  French  government  offered  him  the  hand  of 
their  king's  daughter  Catherine  with  a  dowry  of  800,000  crowns 
and  the  d^tricts  of  Quercy  and  P^rigord — si^dently  handsome 
terms.  When  he  began  to  collect  a  fleet  and  an  army,  they  added 
to  the  offer  the  Limousin  and  other  regions;  but  Henry  was 
determined  to  pick  his  quarrel,  and  declared  war  in  an  impudent 
and  hypocritioi  manifesto,  in  which  he  dodared  that  he  was 
driven  into  strife  against  his  will.  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
secured  the  promise  of  the  neutrality  or  the  co-operation  of  the 
Burgundian  faction,  and  thought  that  he  could  crush  the 
Orleanists  with  ease. 

He  sailed  for  France  in  August  14x5,  with  an  army  compact 
and  well-equipped,  but  not  very  numerous.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  detected  and  quelled  a  plot  as  wild  and 
futile  as  that  of  Oldcastle.  The  conspirators  were  his 
cousin,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  kinsman  of  the  Perdes.  They 
had  planned  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of  March, 
in  whose  cause  Wales  and  the  North  were  to  have  been  called 
to  arms.  But  March  himself  refused  to  stir,  and  betrayed  them 
to  the  king,  who  promptly  beheaded  them,  and  set  sail  five  days 
later.  He  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  rommenced 
his  campaign  by  besieging  and  capturing  Harfleur,  which  the 
Orleanists  made  no  attempt  to  succour.  But  such  a  large 
nimiber  of  his  troops  perished  in  the  trenches  by  a  pestilential 
disorder,  that  he  found  himsdf  too  weak  to  march  on  Paris,  and 
took  his  way  to  Calais  across  Picardy,  hoping,  as  it  seems,  to  lure 
the  fYench  to  battle  by  exposing  his  small  army  to  attack. 
The  plan  was  hazardous,  for  the  Orleanists  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  and  abnost  cut  him  off  in  the  marshes  of  the  Somme. 
When  he  had  struggled  across  them,  and  was  half-way  to  Cahus^ 
the  enemy  beset  him  in  the  fields  of  Agincourt  (Oct.  3$, 
X4 X  s) .  Here  Henry  vindicated  his  military  reputation 
by  winning  a  victory  even  more  surprising  than  those 
of  Crecy,  and  Poitiers,  for  he  was  outnumbered  in  an  even  greater 
proportion  than  the  two  Edwards  had  been  in  1346  and  X35^ 
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ind  hftd  to  Uke  the  offensive'  instead  of  being  attacked  in  a  strong 
positioiL  The  heavily  armoured  French  noblesse,  embogged 
in  ttiiiy  meadows,  proved  helpless  before  the  lightly  equipped 
English  archery.  The  slaughter  in  their  ranks  was  terrible,  and 
the  yotnig  duke  of  Orleans,  the  head  of  the  predominant  faction 
of  the  moment,  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  great  nobles.  How- 
ever, so  exhausted  was  the  victorious  army  that  Henry  merely 
led  it  back  to  Calais,  without  attempting  anything  more  in  this 
year.  The  sole  tangible  asset  of  the  campaign  was 
the  possession  of  Harfleur,  the  gate  of  Normandy, 
a  second  Calais  in  its  advantages  when  future  in- 
vasions were  taken  in  hand.  The  moral  effects  were  more  im- 
portant. The  Orleanist  party  was  shaken  in  its  power;  the 
rival  Burgundian  faction  became  more  inclined  to  commit  itself 
to  the  English  cause,  and  the  terror  of  the  English  arms  weighed 
he^vfly  upon  both. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  year  but  one  that  Henry  renewed  his 
invasion  of  France— the  intervening  space  was  spent  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Burgundy,  and  with  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  whose  aid  the  king  seoired  in  return  for 
help  in  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  "great 
scUsm  "  which  had  been  rending  the  Western  Church 
for  so  many  years.  The  English  deputation  lent  their  aid  to 
Sigismxtnd  at  the  council  of  Constance,  when  Christendom  was 
at  last  reunited  under  a  single  head,  though  all  the  reforms 
which  were  to  have  accompanied  the  reunion  were  postponed, 
and  ultimately  avoided  altogether,  by  the  restored  papacy. 

In  July  14 1 7  Henry  began  his  second  invasion  of  France,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  powerful  army  of  17,000 
ifeaiy'a  men.  He  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  plan  of  campaign 
itf  very  different  from  those  whidi  Edward  HI.  or  the 
Black  Prince  had  been  wont  to  pursue,  having  in  view 
nothing  more  than  the  steady  and  gradual  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Normandy.  This  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
without  any  interference  from  the  government  at  Paris,  for  the 
constable  Armagnac,  who  had  succeeded  the  captive  Orleans 
at  the  bead  of  the  anti-Burgundian  party,  had  no  troops  to  spare. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  separate  campaign  with  Henry's 
ally  John  the  Fearless,  and  left  Normandy  to  shift 
^.  for  itself.  One  after  another  all  the  towns  of  the  duchy 
were  reduced,  save  Rouen,  the  siege  of  which,  as  the 
hardest  task,  King  Henry  postponed  till  the  rest  of  the  country- 
side was  in  his  hands.  He  sat  down  to  besiege  it  in  14x8,  and 
was  detained  before  its  walls  for  many  months,  for  the  citizens 
•  made  an  admirable  defence.  Meanwhile  a  change  had  taken 
pU<%  in  the  domestic  politics  of  France;  the  Burgundians  seized 
Paris  in  May  14x8;  the  constable  Armagnac  and  many  of  his 
TMtf^p*  partisans  were  massacred,  and  John  the  Fearless  got 
•fcto  possession  of  the  person  of  the  mad  Charles  VI., 
^■]V  and  became  the  responsible  ruler  of  France.  He  had 
gmAHaoM,  ^^g  ^^  choose  between  buying  off  ha  English  allies 
by  great  concessions,  or  takixig  up  the  position  of  champion  of 
French  interests.  He  selected  the  latter  r61e,  broke  with  Henry, 
and  tried  to  relieve  Rouen.  But  all  his  efforts  were  foiled,  and  the 
Norman  capital  surrendered,  completely  starved  out,on 
the  X9th  of  January  X4X9.  On  this  Burgundy  resolved 
to  open  negotiations  with  Henry;  he  wished  to  free 
his  hands  for  an  attack  on  his  domestic  enemies,  who 
had  ralUed  beyond  the  Loire  under  the  leadership  of  the  dauphin 
Charles — from  whom  the  party,  previously  known  first  as  Or- 
l^nists  and  then  as  Annagnacs,  gets  for  the  future  the  name 
of  the  "  Dauphinois."  The  English  king,  however,  seeing  the 
manifest  advantage  of  his  position,  tried  to  drive  too  hard  a 
bargain;  he  demanded  the  old  boundaries  of  1360,  with  his  new 
conquest  of  Normandy,  the  hand  of  the  princess  Catherine,  and 
a  great  sum  of  ready  money.  Burgundy  dated  not  concede  so 
much,  under  pain  of  alienating  all  his  more  patriotic 
supporters.  He  broke  off  the  conference  of  Meulan, 
and  tried  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  the  dauphin,  in 
order  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader. This  laudable  intention  was  wrecked  by  the  treachery 
of  the  young  heir  to  the  French  throne;  on  the  bridge  of 
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Montexeau  Charles  deliberately  murdered  the  suppliant  duke,  w 
he  knelt  to  do  homage,  thinking  thereby  that  hie  would  make 
an  end  of  the  Burgundian  party  (Sept.  9, 14x9). 

This  abominable  deed  gave  northern  France  for  twenty  years 
to  an  English  master.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Good,  and  his  supporters  in  Paris  and  the  north, 
were  so  incensed  with  the  dauphin's  cruel  treachery 
that  they  resolved  that  he  should  never  inherit  his 
father's  crown.  They  proffered  peace  to  King  Henry, 
and  offered  to  recognize  his  preposterous*  claim  to 
the  French  throne,  on  condition  Uiat  he  should  marry 
the  princess  Catherine  and  guarantee  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  reahn.  The  insane  Charles  VI.  should  keep  nominal 
possession  of  the  royal  title  till  his  death,  but  meanwhile  the 
Burgundians  wotdd  do  homage  to  Henry  as  "  heir  of  France. " 
These  terms  were  welcomed  by  the  English  king, 
and  ratified  at  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (May  21,  X420). 
Henry  married  the  princess  Catherine,  received  the 
oaths  of  Duke  Philip  and  his  partisans,  and  started  forth  to 
conquer  the  Daupbinois  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  which  half 
was  composed  of  Burgundian  levies.  Paris,  Picardy,  Cbain- 
pagne,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  France  north  of  4be  Loire, 
acknowledged  him  as  their  soverdgiL 

Henry  had  only  two  years  longer  to  live;  they  were  spent  is 
incessant  and  successful  campaigning  against  the  partisans  ol 
his  brother-in-law,  the  dauphin  Charles;  by  a  long 
series  of  sieges  the  partisans  of  that  worthless  prince 
were  evicted  from  all  their  northern  strongholds. 
They  fought  long  and  bitterly,  nor  was  this,  to  be  marvelled  at, 
for  Henry  had  a  custom  of  executing  as  traitoxs  all  who  with- 
stood him,  and  those  who  had  once  defied  him  did  well  to  fight 
to  the  last  gasp,  in  order  to  avoid  the  block  or  the  halter.  In 
the  longest  and  most  desperate  of  these  sieges,  that  of  Means 
(Oct.  Z4ax-March  143  3),  the  king  contracted  a  dysenteric  ailment 
which  be  could  never  shake  off.  He  survived  for  a  few  months, 
but  died,  worn  out  by  his  incessant  campaigning,  on  the  3xst  of 
August  X423,  leaving  the  crown  of  England  and  the  heix^ip  of 
France  to  his  only  child  Henry  of  Windsor,  an  infant  less  than 
two  years  old. 

Few  sovereigns  in  history  have  accomplished  such  a  disastrous 
life's  work  as  this  much-admired  prince.  U  he  had  not  been 
a  soldier  of  the  first  ability  and  a  diplomatist  of  the 
most  unscruptdous  sort,  he  could  never  have  advanced  ^ 
so  far  towards  his  ill<hosen  goal,  the  conquest  of 
France.  His  genius  and  the  dauphin's  murderous  act 
of  folly  at  Montereau  conspired  to  make  the  incredible  almost 
possible.  Indeed,  if  Henry  had  lived  five  years  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  carried  his  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  have 
united  France  and  England  in  uneasy  union  for  some  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  been  held  together 
after  his  death,  for  none  but  a  king  of  exceptional  powers  could 
have  resisted  their  natural  impulse  to  break  apart.  As  it  was, 
Henry  had  accomplished  just  enough  to  tempt  his  countrymen 
to  persevere  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
the  task  he  had  begun.  France  was  ruined  for  a  generation, 
England  was  exhausted  by  her  effort,  and  (what  was  worse)  her 
governing  classes  learnt  in  the  long  and  pitiless  war  lessons  of 
demoralization- which  were  to  bear  fruit  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
of  the  two  Roses.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Henry,  though  he  was 
in  many  re^)ects  a  conscientious  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  sincere  piety,  was  so  blind  to  the  un- 
righteousness of  his  own  actions  that  he  died  asserting  that 
"  neither  ambition  nor  vainglory  had  led  him  into  France,  but 
a  genuine  desire  to  assert  a  ri^teous  claim,  which  he  desired 
his  heixs  to  prosecute  to  the  bitter  end." 

The  guardianship  of  the  infant  Henry  VI.  fell  to  his  two 
uncles,  John  of  Bedford  and  Humphrey  oif  Gloucester,  the  two 

*  The  peculiar  absurdity  of  Henry's  claim  to  be  king  of  France  .was 
that  if.  on  the  original  English  claim  as  set  forth  by  Edward  III., 
heirship  through  lemalcs  counted,  then  the  earl  of  March  was 
entitled  to  the  French  throne.  A  vote  of  the  Enfflish  parliament 
superaeding  March's  claim  in  favour  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  oouM 
obviously  uvc  no  l^al  effect  in  Franoe. 
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surviving  brothen  of  the  late  king.  Bedford  became  regent 
in  France,  and  took  over  the  heritage  of  the  war,  in  which  be 
UeaiyVi.  ^"^^  vigorously  aided  by  the  young  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  sister  he  soon  after  married.  Almost 
his  first  duty  was  to  bury  the  insane  Charies  VI.,  who  only 
survived  his  son-in-law  for  a  few  months,  and  to  proclaim  his 
little  nephew  king  of  France  under  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
Gloucester,  however,  had  personal  charge  of  the  child,  who  was 
to  be  reaied  in  En^and;  he  had  also  hoped  to  become  pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  and  to  use  the  position  for  his  own  private 
interests,  for  he  was  a  selfish  and  ambitious  prince.  But  the 
cotmdl  refused  to  let  him  assume  the  full  powers  of  a  regent, 
and  bound  him  with  many  checks  and  restrictions,  because  they 
were  well  aware  of  his  character.  The  tiresome  and  monotonous 
domestic  history  of  England  during  the  next  twenty  years 
consisted  of  little  else  than  quarreb  between  Gloucester  and 
the  lords  of  the  coundl,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the  duke's  half- 
uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  last  to  survive 
of  all  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  duke  and  the  bishop  were 
both  unscrupulous;  but  the  churchman,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  patriotic  statesman,  while  Gloucester  cared  far  more  for 
his  own  private  ends  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm. 

While  these  two  well-matched  antagonists  were  wrangling 
in  England,  Bedford,  a  capable  general  and  a  wise  administrator, 
was  doing  his  best  to  carry  out  the  task  which  the 
dying  Henry  V.  had  laid  upon  him,  by  crushing  the 
dauphin,  or  Charles  VII.  as  he  now  called  himself  since 
his  father's  death.  As  long  as  the  Burgundian  party 
lent  the  regent  their  aid,  the  limits  ^f  the  land  stUl  unsubdued 
continued  to  shrink,  though  the  process  was  slow.  Two  con- 
siderable victories,  Cravant  (1423)  and  Vemeuil  (1434),  marked 
the  early  years  of  Bedford's  campaigning;  at  each,  it  may  be 
noted,  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  army  was  composed  of 
Burgundian  auxiliaries.  But  after  a  time  their  assistance  began 
to  be  given  less  freely;  this  was  due  to  the  selfish  intrigues  of 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  who,  regardless  of  the  general 
policy  of  England,  had  quarrelled  with  Philip  the 
Good.  He  had  married  Jacoba  (Jacquelaine) ,  countess 
of  Hainaut  and  Holland,  a  cousin  of  the  Burgundian 
duke,  who  coveted  and  hoped  to  secure  her  lands.  Pressing  her 
claims,  Gloucester  came  to  open  blows  with  Phflip  in  Flanders 
and  Hainaut  (1434)*  In  his  anger  the  Burgundian  ceased  to 
support  Bedford,  and  would  have  joined  Charles  VII.  if  revenge 
on  the  murderers  of  his  father  had  not  still  remained  his  dominant 
passion.  But  Gloucester's  attempt  to  seize  Hainaut  failed,  and 
Philip,  when  he  had  got  possession  of  his  cousin's  person  and 
estates,  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  by  Bedford,  who  could 
prove  that  he  had  no  part  in  his  brother's  late  intrigues. 

This  quarrel  having  been  appeased,  the  advance  against  the 
territories  of  Charles  VII.  was  resumed.  It  went  slowly  on,  till 
in  1428  the  tide  of  war  reached  the  walls  of  Orleans, 
oSam.  °^^  ^^®  ^^y  P^^  north  of  the  Loire  which  remained 
unsubdued.  The  siege  was  long;  but  after  the  last 
army  which  the  Dauphinois  could  raise  had  been  beaten  at  the 
battle  of  Rouvray  (Feb.  1429)  it  seemed  that  the  end  was  near. 
Charles  VII.  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair  after  this  last  check, 
that  he  was  actually  taking  into  consideration  a  flight  to  Italy 
or  Spain,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle.  He  had  shown 
himself  so  incapable  and  apathetic  that  his  followers  were  sick 
of  fighting  for  such  a  despicable  master. 

From  this  depth  of  despair  the  party  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
represented  the  national  sentiment  of  France  was  rescued  by 
the  astonishing  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Gharln  and 
his  counsellors  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  misaon 
of  this  prophetess  and  diampion,  when  she  presented 
herself  to  them,  promising  to  relieve  Orieans  and  turn  back  the 
English.  But  all  expedients  are  worth  trying  in  the  hour  of 
ruin,  and  seeing  that  Joan  was  disinterested  and  sincere,  and 
that  her  preaching  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  the  people 
and  the  soldiery,  Charies  allowed  her  to  inarch  with  the  last 
levies  that  he  put  into  the  field  for  the  relief  of  Orieans.  From 
that  moment  the  fortune  of  war  tunicd;  the  presence  of  the 
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prophetess  with  the  French  troops  had  an.  immediate  and  in- 
calculable effect.  Under  the  belief  that  they  were  now  led  by 
a  messenger  from  heaven,  the  Dauphinois  fought  with  a  fiery 
courage  that  they  had  never  before  displayed.  Their  movements 
were  skilfully  directed— whether  by  Joan's  generalship  or  that  of 
her  captains  it  boots  not  to  inquire--and  after  the  first  snooesses 
which  she  achieved,  in  entering  Orieans  and  capturing  some  of 
the  besiegers'  forts  around  it,  the  English  became  panic-stricken. 
They  were  cowed,  as  they  said,  "  by  that  disdi^  and  limb  of 
the  fiend  called  La  PuceUe,  that  used  false  enchantments  and 
sorcery."  Suffolk,  their  commander,  raised  the  siege,  and  sent 
to  Bedford  for  reinforcements;  but  as  be  retreated  be  was  set 
upon  by  the  victorious  army,  and  captured  with  most  of  his  men 
at  Jargeau  and  Beaugency  Oune  1419).  The  sucooun  which 
were  coming  to  his  aid  from  Paris  were  defeated  by  the  Maid  at 
Patay  a  few  days  later,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

The  regent  Bedford  was  now  in  a  desperate  position.  Hisfiekl 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  on  all  sides  the  provinces  which 
had  long  lain  inert  beneath  the  English  yoke  were 
beginning  to  stir.  When  Joan  led  forth  the  French 
king  to  crown  him  at  Reims,  all  the  towns  of  Cham- 
pagne opened  their  gates  to  her  one  after  another. 
A  large  reinforcement  received  from  En^and  only  just 
enabled  Bedford  to  save  Paris  and  some  fd  the  fortresses  of  the 
lie  de  France.  The  rest  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  Maid's 
white  banner.  If  Joan  had  been  wdl  sui^>orted  by  her  master 
and  his  counsellors,  it  is  probable  that  she  might  have  completed 
her  mission  by  expelling  the  English  from  France.  But,  de^te 
all  that  she  had  done,  Charles  VII.  and  his  favourites  had  a. 
profound  disbelief  in  her  in^iration,  and  generally  thwarted 
her  plans.  After  an  ill-ooncerted  attack  on  Paris,  in  whidi  Joan 
was  wounded,  the  French  army  broke  up  for  the  winter.  They 
had  shaken  the  grip  of  the  Enghsh  on  the  north,  and  reoonqooed 
a  vast  stretch  of  territory,  but  they  had  fafled  by  their  own  fault 
to  achieve  complete  success.  Neverthdess  the  crudal  point  of 
the  war  had  passed;  after  1429  the  Burgundian  party  began 
to  slacken  in  its  support  of  the  English  cause,  and  to  pass  over 
piecemeal  to  the  national  side.  This  was  but  natural:  the 
partisans  who  could  remember  nothing  but  the  foul  deed  oC 
Montereau  were  yeariy  growing  fewer,  and  it  was  dear  that 
Charles  VII.,  personally  despicable  though  he  might  be,  repre- 
sented the  cause  of  French  nationality. 

The  natural  drift  of  circumstances  was  not  stayed  even  by  the 
disastrous  end  of  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  Z43a  The  lring*s 
ministers  had  refused  to  take  her  counsels  or  to  entrust  _ 
her  with  another  army,  but  she  went  forth  with  a  small  mad 
force  of  volunteers  to  relieve  the  important  fortress  of  ^  jJJJJj^" 
Compidgne.  The  place  was  saved,  but  in  a  sortie  she 
was  captured  by  the  Burgundians,  who  sold  her  for  xo,ooo  francs 
to  Bedford.  The  regent  handed  her  over  for  punishment  as 
a  sorceress  to  the  French  dergy  of  his  own  party.  After  a  long 
trial,  carried  out  with  elaborate  formality  and  great  unfairness, 
the  unhappy  Joan  was  found  guilty  of  proclaiming  as  divine 
visions  what  were  delusions  of  the  evil  one,  or  of  her  own  vain 
imagination,  and  when  she  persisted  in  maintaining  thdr  reality 
she  was  declared  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  burnt  at  Rouen  on  the 
30th  of  May  1431.  Charles  VII.  took  little  interest  in  her  fate, 
which  he  might  easQy  have  prevented  by  threatening  to  retaliate 
on  the  numerous  English  prisoners  who  were  in  his  power. 
Sddom  had  a  good  cause  such  an  unworthy  figurehead  as  that 
callous  and  ^Mithetic  prince. 

The  movement  which  Joan  had  set  on  foot  was  in  no  way 
crushed  by  her  execution.  For  the  next  four  3rears  the  limits 
of  the  English  occupation  continued  to  recede.  It 
was  to  no  profit  that  Bedford  brought  over  the  young 
Henry  VI.  and  had  him  crowned  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  his  French  partisans  by  means 
of  the  king's  forlorn  youth  and  simplidty.  Yet  by 
endless  feats  of  skilful  generalship  the  regent  continued 
to  maintain  a  hold  on  Paris  and  on  Normandy.  The  fatal  blow 
was  administered  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who,  tired  of  maintain- 
ing a  failing  cause,  consented  at  last  to  forget  his  father's  morderi 
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and  to  be  reoonciled  to  diaries  Vn.  Their  alliance  was  cele- 
brated by  the  treaty  of  Arras  (Sept.  6, 1435),  at  which  the  English 
were  offered  peace  and  the  retention  of  Normandy  and  Guienne 
if  they  would  evacuate  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France.  They 
would  have  been  wise  to  accept  the  agreement;  but  with 
obstinate  and  misplaced  courage  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
Charles  as  king  of  France,  or  to  give  up  to  him  the  capitaL 

Bedford,  worn  out  by  long  campaigning,  died  at  Roueo  on 
the  14th  of  .September  1435,  just  before  the  resulu  of  the  treaty 
Dguit9i  bf  Arras  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  With  him 
died  the  best  hope  of  the  English  party  in  France, 
for  he  had  been  well  loved  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
many  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  solely 
because  of  their  personal  attachment  to  him.  No  worthy 
successor  could  be  found — ^Engbind  had  many  hard-handed 
soldiers  but  no  more  statesmen  of  Bedford's  caUbre.  It  was 
DO  wonder  that  Paris  was  lost  within  six  months  of  the  regent's 
death,  Normandy  invaded,  and  Calais  beleaguered  by  an  army 
headed  by  England's  new  enemy,  PhiUp  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
council,  still  backed  by  the  nation,  refused  to  give  up  the  game; 
Burgundy  was  beaten  oS  from  Calais,  and  the  young  duke  of 
York,  the  heir  of  the  Mortimers,  took  the  command  at  Rouen, 
and  recovered  much  of  what  had  been  kMt  on  the  Norman  side. 
The  next  eight  years  of  the  war  were  in  some  respects  the 
most  astonishing  period  of  its  interminable  length.  The  EngUsb 
fought  out  the  losing  game  with  a  wonderful  obstinacy 
Though  every  town  that  they  held  was  eager  to  revolt, 
and  though  they  were  hopelessly^  outnumbered  in 
every  quarter,  they  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  greater  part  of 
Normandy,  and  on  their  old  domain  in  the  Bordehus  and  about 
Bayonne.  They  lost  nearly  all  their  outlying  possessions,  but 
still  made  head  against  the  generals  of  Charles  VII.  in  these 
two  regions.  The  leaders  of  this  period  of  the  war  were  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  aged  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  struggle  only  ceased  in  1444,  when  the  EngUsh 
ooundl,  in  which  a  peace  party  had  at  last  been  formed,  con- 
cluded a  two-year  truce  with  King  Charles,  which  they  hoped  to 
turn  into  a  permanent  treaty,  on  the  condition  that  their  king 
should  retain  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  Guienne,  but  sign 
away  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  relinquish  the  few 
places  outside  the  two  duchies  which  were  still  in  his  power — 
terms  very  similar  to  those  rejected  at  Arras  nine  years  before — 
but  there  was  now  much  less  to  give  up.  To  mark  the  recondlia- 
tjon  of  the  two  powers  Henry  VI.  was  betrothed  to  the  French 
king's  niece,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  two  years'  truce  was  re- 
peatedly prorogued,  and  lasted  tUl  1449,  but  no  definitive  treaty 
was  ever  concluded,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  with  which  both 
parties  kept  their  promises. 

The  government  in  England  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
faction  which  Bishop  Beaufort  had  originally  led,  for  after  long 
struggles  the  churchman  had  at  last  crushed  his  nephew 
7^iti^  Humphrey.  In  1441  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  had 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  practising  sorcery 
against  the  health  of  the  young  king— apparently  not 
without  justification.  She  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  lifef  her  guilt  was  visited  on  her  husband, 
on  whose  behalf  ^e  was  acting,  for  if  Henry  had  died  his  uncle 
would  have  come  to  the  throne.  For  some  years  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  a  minor  part  in  politics,  only  emeiging  occasion- 
aDy  to  make  violent  and  unwise  protests  against  peace  with 
France.  The  bishop  now  ruled,  with  his  nephew  Edmund 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  as  his  chief  instruments.  As  he  grew  older  he  let  the 
power  slip  into  their  hands,  as  it  was  they  who  were  mainly 
re^Mnsible  for  the  truce  of  1444.  King  Henry,  though  he  had 
fcaiched  the  age  of  33  at  the  time  of  Us  marriage,  counted  for 
nothing.  He  was  a  pious  young  man,  simple  to  the 
verge  of  imbecility;  a  little  later  he  developed  actual 
>IX  insanity,  the  heritage  of  his  grandfather  Charles  VI. 
He  showed  a  blind  confidence  in  Suffolk  and  Somerset, 
who  were  wholly  unworthy  of  it,  for  both  were  tricky  and  un- 
icmpuloiis  politicians.    His  wife  Margaret  of  Anjou,  though  she 


possessed  all  the  fire  and  energy  which  her  husband  lacked, 
was  equally  devoted  to  these  two  ministers,  and  soon  came  to 
share  their  unpopularity. 

The  truce  with  France  had  offended  the  natural  pride  of  the 
nation,  which  still  refused  to  own  itself  beaten.    The  evacuation 
of  the  French  fortresses  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  which  ^^^  . 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  suspension  of  arms,  was  nSiS^ 
bitterly  resented.    Indeed  the  garrisons  had  to  be  «fOtoii> 
threatened  with  the  use  of  force  before  they  would  «m<m'«^ 
quit  their  strongholds.    A  violent  dunour  was  raised  p|^^^{[^ 
against  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  head  the  agitation. 
This  led  to  his  death;  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  queen 
and  the  ministers  at  the  parliament  of  Bury.    Five  days  later 
he  died  suddenly  in  prison,  probably  by  foul  play,  though  it 
was  given  out  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  paralytic  stroke. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  and  distributed  among  the  friends 
of  Suffolk  and  the  queeiL    Six  wedks  later  the  aged  Bishop 
Beaufort  followed  him  to  the  grave — ^he  had  no  shaje  in  Glou- 
cester's fate,  having  long  before  made  over  his  power  and  the 
leadership  of  his  party  to  his  nephew  Edmund  of  Somerset 
(1447). 

The  truce  with  France  lasted  for  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  came  to  an  end  partly  owing  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  French  to  push  their  advantages,  but  j^Mvaf 
much  more  from  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  of  Suiffolk  •#  <a*  war 
and  Somerset,  who  gave  the  enemy  an  admirable  "'^ 
casus  bdli.  By  their  weakness,  or  perhaps  with  their  '*'■** 
secret  oormivance,  the  English  garrisons  of  Normandy  carried  out 
plundering  raids  of  the  most  impudent  sort  on  French  territory. 
When  summoned  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to  make  monetary 
compensation,  Suffolk  and  Somerset  shuffled  and  prevaricated, 
but  gave  no  satisfaction.  Thereupon  the  French  king  once  more 
declared  war  (July  1449)  and  invaded  Normandy.  Somerset 
was  in  command;  he  showed  hopeless  incapacity  and  timidity, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  duchy  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
the  swords  of  Bedford,  York  and  Shrewsbury  was 
hopelessly  lost.  The  final  blow  came  when  a  small 
army  of  relief  sent  over  from  England  was  absolutely 
exterminated  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  For- 
migny  (April  15,  1450).  Somerset,  who  had  reUrcd  into  Caen, 
surrendered  two  months  later  after  a  feeble  defence,  and  the 
English  power  in  northern  France  came  to  an  end. 

Even  before  this  final  disaster  the  indignation  felt  against 
Suffolk  and  Somerset  had  raised  violent  disturbances  at  home. 
Suffolk  was  impeached  on  many  charges,  true  and 
false;  it  was  unfair  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  but  jf^. 
quite  just  to  lay  double-dealing  and  bad  faith  to  his  gSStma. 
charge.  The  king  tried  to  save  him  from  the  block 
by  banishing  him  before  he  could  be  tried.  But  while  he  was 
sailing  to  Flanders  his  ship  was  intercepted  by  some  London 
vessels,  which  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  he  was  deliber- 
ately murdered.  The  instigators  of  the  act  were  never  dis- 
covered. But,  though  Suffolk  was  gone,  Somerset  yet  survived, 
and  their  partisans  still  engrossed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
To  clear  out  the  government,  and  punish  those  responsible  for 
the  late  disasters,  the  commons  of  Kent  rose  in  insurrection 
under  a  captain  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  though  his 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  John  Cade.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  served  in  the  French  wars,  and  claimed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  person  to  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  who  hated  Somerset  and  the  present  regime  were  now 
directed. 

Cade  was  not  a  social  reformer,  like  bis  predecessor  Wat  Tyler, 
with  whom  be  has  often  been  compared,  but  a  politician. 
Though  he  called  himself  "John  Arnend-all,"  and  promised 
to  put  down  abuses  of  every  kind,  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  he  issued  was  intended  to  appeal  to  national 
sentiment ,  not  to  class  feeling.  Whether  he  was  the  tool  of  other 
and  more  highly  placed  malcontents,  or  whether  he  was  simply 
a  ready-witted  adventurer  playing  his  own  game,  it  is  hard  to 
determine.    His  first  success  was  marvellous;  he  defeated  the 
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king's  troops,  nude  &  triumphant  entry  into  London  and  held 
the  city  for  two  days.  He  seized  and  beheaded  Lord  Saye,  the 
treasurer,  and  several  other  unpopular  peisons,  and  might  have 
continued  his  dictatoiship  for  some  time  if  the  Kentish  mob 
that  followed  him  had  not  fallen  to  general  pillage  and  arson. 
This  led  to  the  same  results  that  had  been  seen  in  Tyler's  day. 
The  propertied  classes  in  London  took  arms  to  suppress  anarchy, 
and  beat  the  insurgents  out  of  the  dty.  Cade,  striving  to  keep 
up  the  rising  outside  the  walls,  waskflled  in  a  •Urmfah  a  month 
later,  and  his  bands  dispersed. 

But  the  troubles  of  England  weie  only  just  beginning;  the- 
protest  against  the  misgovemment  of  Somerset  and  the  rest 
ftfrfcy^  of  the  confidants  of  the  king  and  queen  was  now 
4akaoi  taken  up  by  a  more  important  personage  than  the 
York,  adventurer  Cade.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the.  heir 
9m!»S!m  *°  '^®  claims  of  the  house  of  Mortimer—his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  March^now  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  He  had  plausible  grounds 
for  doing  so;  though  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  and  was,  since  the  death  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the 
first  prince  of  the  blOod  royal,  he  had  been  ignored  and  flouted 
by  the  king's  ministers,  who  had  sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honour- 
able banishment  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  had  forbidden 
hun  to  re-enter  the  realm.  When,  in  defiance  of  this  mandate, 
he  came  home  and  announced  his  intention  of  impeaching 
Somerset,  he  took  the  first  step  which  was  to  lead  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

Yet  he  was  a  cautious  and  in  the  main  a  well-intentioned 
prince,  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  his  original  demands 
seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  at  first  aim  at  the  crown.  He 
merely  required  that  Somerset  and  his  friends  should  be  dis- 
missed from  office  and  made  to  answer  for  their  misgovemment. 
Though  he  backed  his  demands  by  armed  demonstration— twice 
calling  out  his  friends  and  retainers  to  support  his  policy— he 
carefully  refrained  for  five  long  years  from  actual  violence. 
Indeed  in  145a  he  consented  to  abandon  his  protests,  and  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  other  party  for  a  great  national  object,  the 
recovery  of  Guienne.  For  in  the  previous  year  Charles  VII. 
had  dealt  with  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  as  he  had  already  dealt 
with  Normandy,  and  had  met  with  no  better  resistance  while 
completing  the  conquest.  Six  months'  experience  of  French  rule, 
however,  had  revealed  to  the  Bordelais  how  much  they  had 
lost  when  they  surrendered.  Their  old  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Plantagcnet  burst  once  more  into  flame;  they  rose  in  arms  and 
called  for  aid  to  England.  For  a  moment  the  quarrel  of  York 
and  Somerset  was  suspended,  and  the  last  English  army  that 
crossed  the  seas  during  theHundredYears'War  landed  in  Guienne, 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  for  a  time  swept  all  before  it.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  curse  on  whatever  Henry  VI.  and  Somerset 
took  in  hand.  On  the  xjth  of  July  1453  the  veteran  earl  of 
^rewsbury  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Anglo-Gascon  host  were 
BMtthoi  cut  to  pieces  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Castillon. 
CmBtUha,  Bordeaux,  though  left  to  defend  itself,  held  out  for 
^V*L  ciglity  days  after  Talbot's  defeat  and  death,  and  then 
^'^***  made  its  final  submission  to  the  French.  The  long 
struggle  was  over,  and  England  now  retained  nothing  of  her  old 
transmarine  possessions  save  Calais  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  ambition  of  Henry  V.  had  finally  cost  her  the  long-loyal 
Guienne,  as  well  as  all  the  ephemeral  conquests  of  his  own  sword. 

The  last  crowning  disaster  of  the  administration  of  the 
favourites  of  Henry  VI.  put  an  end  to  the  chance  that  a  way  out 
of  domestic  strife  might  be  found  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  French  war.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  battles  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  fought  on  her  own  soil,  and  between  her  own 
sons.  It  was  a  righteous  punishment  for  her  interference  in  the 
unnatural  strife  of  Orleanists  and  Burgundians  that  the  struggle 
between  York  and  Lancaster  was  to  be  as  bitter  and  as  bloody 
u  that  between  the  two  French  factions. 

V.  The  Wars  of  the  Rosks  (X453-X497) 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  have  been  ascribed  to  many  different 
causes  by  different  historians.    To  some  their  origin  is  mainly 


constitutional  HenxyVI.,  it  is  argued,  had  broken  the  tadt 
pact  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  made  with  the  nation; 
instead  of  committing  the  administration  of  the  realm  or^b  •# 
to  ministers  chosen  for  him  by,  or  at  least  approved  tb»  Wan 
by,  his  parliament,  he  persisted  in  retaining  in  office  V^ 
persons  like  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  who  had  for-  *"*"' 
feited  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  many  failures  in 
war  and  diplomacy,  and  were  su^>ected  of  something  wotse 
than  incapacity.  Tliey  might  not  be  so  personally  odious  as 
the  favourites  of  Edward  II.  or  of  Henry  HL,  but  they  were 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  foreign 
adventurers  but  great  English  peers.  In  spite  of  the  warnings 
given  by  the  assault  on  Suffolk  in  2450^  by  Jack  Cade's  insur- 
rection, and  by  the  first  armed  demonstrations  of  Richard  of 
York  in  1450  and  2453,  the  king  persisted  in  keeping  his  friends 
in  office,  and  they  had  to  be  removed  by  the  familiar  and  foidble 
methods  that  had  been  applied  in  earlier  ages  by  the  lords 
ordainers  or  the  lords  appellant.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view  of  the  situation;  if  Henry  VL,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  if  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  been 
content  to  accept  ministries  in  which  the  friends  of  Richard  of 
York  were  fairly  represented,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
died  a  king,  and  have  transmitted  his  crown  to  his  natural  heir. 
But  this  explanation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is  not  complete; 
it  accounts  for  their  outbreak,  but  not  for  their  long  continuance. 
According  to  another  school  the  real  key  to  the  problem  is 
simply  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  If  the 
we<Uock  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  ctatejor 
been  fruitful  during  the  first  few  years  after  their  ttoAito 
marriage,  no  one  would  have  raised  the  question  of  a  jTJi'**' 
change  of  dynasty.  But  when  they  remained  childless  *"*** 
for  seven  years,  and  strong  suspicion  arose  that  there  was  a 
project  on  foot  to  declare  the  Beauforts  heirs  to  the  throne» 
the  claim  of  Richard  of  York,  as  the  representative  of  the  houses 
of  Garence  and  March,  was  raised  by  those  who  viewed  the 
possible  accession  of  the  incapable  and  unpopular  Somerset  with 
terror  and  dislike.  When  once  the  claims  of  York  had  been 
displayed  and  stated  by  his  imprudent  partisan,  Thomas  Yonge, 
in  the  pariiament  of  1451,  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  hiding  the 
fact  that  in  the  strict  legitimate  line  of  succession  he  had  a  better 
claim  than  the  reigning  king.  He  disavowed  any  pretensiona 
to  the  crown  for  nine  years;  it  was  only  in  1460  that  he  set  forth 
his  title  with  his  own  mouth.  But  his  friends  and  followers  were 
not  so  discreet;  hence  when  a  son  was  at  last  bom  to  Henry 
and  Margaret,  in  1453,  the  succession  question  was  already 
in  the  air  and  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  If  the  daim  oi 
York  was  superior  to  that  of  Lancaster  in  the  eyes  of  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  nation,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ^Ma«r 
consider  the  problem  solved  by  the  birth  of  a  direct 


heir  to  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne.  Though  #r*K««# 
Duke  Richard  behaved  in  the  most  correct  fashion,  ••'•'"• 
acknowledged  the  infant  Edward  as  prince  of  Wales,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  assert  dynastic  claims  during  his  two  regendes 
in  1454  and  1455-1456,  yet  the  queen  and  her  partisans  already 
looked  upon  him  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  It  is  this  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Lancastrian  parties  during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VI. 
Margaret  believed  herself  to  be  defending  the  rights 
of  her  son  against  a  would-be  usurper.  Duke  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  himself  as  wrongfully  oppressed, 
and  excluded  from  his  legitimate  position  as  a  prince  of  the  blood 
and  a  chief  coundllor  of  the  crown.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  queen  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  her 
suspidon  of  him,  and  deliberately  kept  him  and  his  friends  from 
sharing  in  the  administration  of  the  realm.  This  might  have 
been  more  tolerable  if  the  Lancastrian  party  bad  shown  any 
governing  power;  but  both  while  Somerset  was  thdr  leader, 
down  to  his  death  in  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans,  and  while  in 
1456-1459  Exeter,  Wiltshire,  Shrewsbury  and  Beaumont  were 
the  queen's  trusted  agents,  the  condition  of  England  was  de- 
plorable. As  a  oontemporaiy  chrom'cler  wrote,  "  the  realm  was 
out  of  all  good  governance— as  it  has  been  many  days  before: 
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the  king  was  simple,  and  led  by  covetous  coimcillon,  and  owed 
more  than  he  was  worth.  His  debts  increased  daily,  but  pay- 
ment was  there  none,  for  all  the  manors  and  posses- 
sions that  pertained  to  the  crown  he  had  given  away, 
so  that  he  had  almost  nought  to  live  on.  For  these 
misgovemanccs  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  turned 
from  them  that  had  the  land  in  rule,  and  their  blessing  was 
turned  to  cursing.  The  officers  of  the  realm,  and  especially 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire  the  treasurer,  for  to  enrich  himself  plundered 
poor  people  and  disinherited  rightful  heiis,  and  did  many  wrongs. 
The  queenwas  defamed,  that  he  that  was  called  the  prince  was 
not  the  king's  son,  but  a  bastard  gotten  in  adultery."  When 
it  is  added  that  the  Lancastrian  party  avoided  holding  a  parlia- 
ment for  three  years,  because  they  dazed  not  face  it,  and  that 
the  French  were  allowed  to  sack  Fowey,  Sandwich  and  other 
places  because  there  was  no  English  fleet  in  existence,  it  is  not 
wottderfid  that  many  men  thought  that  the  cup  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  full.  In  the  military  classes  it 
was  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  realm  was  lost;  ih  mercantile 
drcles  it  was  thought  that  the  continuance  for  a  few  years  more 
of  such  government  would  make  an  end  of  English  trade.  Some 
excuse  must  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  queen  and  her 
friends,  and  the  doubtful  legitimacy  of  the  Lancastrian  claim 
to  the  crown  afforded  such  an  excuse.  Hence  came  the  curious 
paradox,  that  the  party  which  started  as  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  parliament  against  the  incapable  ministers  appointed 
by  the  crown,  ended  by  challenging  the  right  of  parliament, 
exercised  in  1399,  to  depose  a  legitimate  king  and  substitute  for 
him  another  nicmber  of  the  royal  house.  For  Richard  of  York 
in  1460  and  Edward  IV.  in  1461  put  in  their  daim  to  the  throne, 
not  as  the  elect  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  possessors  of  a  divine 
hereditary  rig:ht  to  the  succession,  there  having  been  no  true 
king  of  England  since  the  death  of  Richard  II.  Hence  Edward 
assumed  the  royal  title  in  March  1461,  was  crowned  in  June,  but 
called  no  parliament  till  November.  When  it  met,  it  acknow- 
ledged him  as  king,  but  made  no  pretence  of  creating  or  electing 
him  to  be  sovereign. 

But  putting  aside  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  .it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  had  another 
jfjgwjii/  •sP^ct.  From  one  point  of  view  they  were  little  more 
than  a  great  faction  fight  between  two  alliances  of 
over-powerful  barons.  Though  the  Lancastrians 
made  much  play  with  the  watchword  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown,  and  though  the  Yorkists  never  forgot  to  ^eak  of  the 
need  for  strong  and  wise  governance,  and  the  welfare  of  the  realm, 
yet  personal  and  family  enmities  had  in  many  cases  more  effect 
in  determining  their  action  than  a  zeal  for  King  Henry's  rights 
or  for  the  prosperity  of  England.  It  is  true  that  some  dasses 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  in  their  choice  of  sides  mainly  by 
the  general  causes  spoken  of  above;  the  citizens  of  London  and 
the  other  great  towns  (for  example)  inclined  to  Jj^e  Yorkist 
faction  simply  because  they  saw  that  under  the  Lancastrian  rule 
the  foreign  trade  of  En^nd  was  being  ruined,  and  insufficient 
security  was  given  for  life  and  property.  But  the  leading  men 
among  the  baronage  were  undoubtedly  swayed  by  ambition  and 
resentment,' by  family  ties  and  family  feuds,  far  more  than  by 
enlightened  statesmanship  or  zeal  for  the  king  or  the  common- 
weal It  would  be  going  too  far  to  seek  the  ongin  of  the  Yorkist 
party— as  some  have  done— in  the  old  enmity  of  the  houses  of 
March,  Norfolk  and  Salisbury  against  Henry  IV.  But  it  is 
not  so  fantastic  to  ascribe  its  birth  to  the  personal  hatred  that 
existed  between  Richard  of  York  and  Edmund  of  Somerset, 
to  the  old  family  grudge  (going  back  to  1405)  between  the 
Percies  and  the  Nevilles,  to  the  marriage  alliance  that  bound  the 
bouses  of  York  and  Neville  together,  and  to  other  less  well- 
remembered  quarrels  or  blood-ties  among  the  lesser  baronage. 
As  an  example  of  how  such  motives  worked,  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  case  of  those  old  enemies,  the  BonviUes  and  Courtenays, 
in  the  west  country.  While  Lord  Bonville  supported  the  queen, 
the  house  of  Courtenay  were  staunch  Yorkists,  and  the  eari  of 
Devon  joined  in  the  armed  demonstration  of  Duke  Richard  in 
X45>.    But  when  the  earl  changed  his  politics  and  fought  on  the 
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Lancastrian  side  at  St  Albans  in  1455',  the  baron  at  once  became 
a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  duke,  adhered  firmly  to  the  white 
rose  and  died  by  the  axe  for  its  cause. 

Richard  of  York,  in  short,  was  not  merely  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  opposition  to  misgovemment  by  the  queen's 
friends,  nor  was  he  merely  a  legitimist  claimant 
to  the  crown,  he  was  also  the  head  of  a  powerfid 
baronial  league,  of  which  the  most  prominent  members 
were  his  kinsmen,  the  Nevilles,  Mowbrays  and  ^^ 
Bourchiers.  The  Nevilles  alone,  enriched  with  the 
ancient  estates  of  the  Beauchamps  and  Montagus,  and  with 
five  of  their  name  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  a  sufficient  nucleus 
for  a  faction.  They  were  headed  by  the  two  most  capable 
politicians  and  soldiers  then  alive  in  En^ond,  the  two  Richards^ 
father  and  son,  who  hdd  the  earldoms  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
and  were  respectively  brother-in-law  and  nephew  to  York.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  baron  of  1450  was  not  strong  merely 
by  reason  of  the  spears  and  bows  of  his  household  and  his 
tenantry,  like  is  baion  of  the  xjth  century.  The  p^rnidous 
practice  of  "  livery  and  maintenance  "  was  now  at  its  zenith; 
all  over  England  in  times  of  stress  the  knighthood  and  gentry 
were  wont  to  pledge  themsdves,  by  sealed  bonds  of  indenture,  to 
follow  the  magnate  whom  they  thought  best  able  to  protect 
them.  They  mounted  his  badge,  and  joined  his  banner  when 
strife  broke  out,  in  return  for  his  championship  of  their  private 
interests  and  his  promise  to  "  maintain  "  them  against  all  tli^r 
enemies.  A  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  ability  and  ambition 
of  Richard  of  Warwick  counted  hundreds  of  such  adherents, 
scattered  over  twenty  shires.  The  system  had  spread  so  far  that 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  tenants-in-chief,  and  even  many 
of  the  lesser  barons,  yrett  the  sworn  followers  of  an  insignificant 
number  of  the  greater  lords.  An  alliance  of  half-a-dozen  of  these 
over-powerful  subjects  was  a  serious  danger  to  the  crown.  For 
the  khig  could  no  longer  count  on  raising  a  national  army  against 
them;  he  could  only  call  out  the  adherents  of  the  lords  of  his 
own  party.  The  factions  were  fairiy  balanced,  for  if  the  majority 
of  the  baronage  were,  on  the  whde,  Lancastrian,  the  greatest 
houses  stood  by  the  cause  of  York. 

Despite  all  this,  there  was  still,  when  the  wars  began,  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  compromise  and  moderation.    For 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  of  York  was 
mainly  responsible.    When  he  was  twice  placed  in  ^^miSa/ 
power,  during  the  two  protectorates  which  followed  ytk. 
Heniy's  two  long  fits  of  inisanity  in  1454  and  1455-1456, 
he  carefully  avoided  any  oppression  of  his  enemies,  though  he 
naturally  took  care  to  put  his  own  friends  in  office.    Most  of  all 
did  he  ^ow  his  sincere  wish  for  pieace  by  twice  laying  down  the 
protectorate  when  the  king  was  restored  to  sanity.    He  was 
undoubtedly  goaded  Into  his  last  rebellion  of  1459  by  the  queen's 
undisguised  preparations  for  attacking  him.    Yet  because  he 
struck  first,  without  waiting  for  a  definite  c<uus  helli,  public 
opinion  dedared  so  much  against  him  that  half  his  followers 
refused  to  rally  to  his  banner.    Tlie  revulsion  only  came  when 
the  queen,  victorious  after  the  rout  of  Ludford,    s^piw 
applied  to  the  vanquished  Yorkists  those  penalties  of    atom  o# 
confiscation  and  attainder  which  Duke'  Richard  had    y«^« 
always  refused  to  employ  in  his  day  of  power.    After    2JJ2?** 
the  harsh  doings  at  the  parliament  of  Coventry  (1459),    hobm  ma4 
and  the  commencement  of  political  executions  by  the 
sending  of  Roger  Neville  and  ha  fellows  to  the  scaffold, 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  veered  round,  and  Margaret  and  her 
friends  were  rightly  held  responsible  for  the  embittered  nature 
of  the  strife.    Hence  came  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Yorkist 
countentroke  in  June  1460,  when  the  exiled  Warwick,  landing 
in  Kent  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  suddenly 
joined  by  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  and  the  JjJj^JJJ^^ 
dtizens  of  London,  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  ifwftftfftir 


the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton  before  he  had  been 
fifteen  days  on  shore  (July  10,  1460).    The  growing  JJJJJ,** 
rancour  of  the  struggle  was  marked  by  the  fact  that 


the  Yorkists,  after  Northampton,  showed  themselves 

by  no  means  so  merciful  and  scrupulous  as  in  thdr  ear'' 
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days.  Rf talifttofy  executions  htgan,  though  on  a  snail  tcale, 
and  when  York  reached  London  he  at  last  began  to  talk  of  his 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  to  propose  the  deposition  of  Henry  VI. 
Yet  moderation,  was  still,  so  far  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
adherents  that  they  refused  to  follow  him  to  such  lengths. 
Warwick  and  the  other  leading  men  of  the  party  dictated  a 
compromise,  by  which  Henry  was  to  reign  for  the  term  of  his 
lffekat^9i  ^^^^^  ^^»  ^u^  Duke  Richard  was  tor  be  recognised 
y«ft*-  as  his  heir  and  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  They 
had  obviously  borrowed  the  expedient  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  But  the  act  of  parliament 
which  embodied  it  did  not  iormally  disinherit  the 
reigning  king's  son,  as  the  treaty  of  Troyes  had  done,  but  merely 
ignored  his  existence. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Engknd  if  this  agreement  had 
held,  and  the  crown  had  passed  peaceably  to  the  house  of  York, 
after  the  comparatively  short  and  bloodless  struggle  which  had 
just  ended.  But  Duke  Richard  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with 
the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  Queen  Margaret,  when  she 
was  at  bay  in  defence  of  her  son's  rights.  Marching  with  a  trifling 
P,yi>ffp  ^  force  to  expel  her  from  the  north,  he  was  surprised  and 
WattaM,  slain  at  Wakefield  (Dec.  30,  X460).  But  it  was  not  his 
^Awtf  death  that  was  the  main  ndsfortune,  but  the  fact 
''"'"*  that  in  the  battle  the  X<ancastrians  gave  no  quarter 
to  small  or  great,  and  that  after  it  they  put  to  death  York's 
brother-in-law  Salisbury  and  other  prisoners.  The  heads  of  the 
duke  and  the  earl  were  set  up  over  the  gates  of  York.  This 
f  erodty  was  repeated  when  Mar^iret  and  her  northern 
host  beat  Warwick  at  the  secosd  battle  of  St  Albans 
(Feb.  17,  1461),  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  possession  of  the  person  of  Ring  Henryi  Lord  Bonville 
and  the  other  captives  of  rank  were  beheaded  next  morning. 

After  this  it  was  but  natural  that  the  struggle  became  a  mere 
record  of  massacres  and  executions.  The  Yorkists  proclaimed 
Edward,  Duke  Richard's  heir,  king  of  En^and;  they 
took  no  further  heed  of  the  claims  of  King  Henry, 
declared  their  leader  the  true  successor  of  Richard  II., 
and  stigmatized  the  whole  period  of  the  Lancastrian 
^SJ^imfy,  rule  as  a  mere  usurpation.  They  adopted  a  strict 
*  legitimist  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  crown,  and 
denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  succession. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  absolute  monarchy 
which  En^nd  had  seen  since  the  short  months  of  King 
Richard's  tyranny  in  1397-1399.  It  was  but  the  first  of  many 
encroachments  of  the  new  dynasty  upon  the.  liberties  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  nation  under  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  revenge  taken  by  the  new  king  and  his  cousin  Richard  of 
Warwick  for  the  slaughter  at  Wakefield  and  St  Albans  was  prompt 
and  dreadfuL  They  were  now  well  supported  by  the 
whole  of  southern  England;  for  not  only  had  the 
«f  a*  wMn  queen's  ferocity  shocked  the  nation,  but  the  reckless 
plundering  of  her  northern  moss-troopers  in  the  home 
counties  had  roused  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  to  an  interest 
in  the  strugi^e  which  they  had.  never  before  displayed.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  dvil  war  had  been  conducted  like  a  great  faction 
fight;  the  barons  and  their  liveried  retainers  had  been  wont  to 
seek  some  convenient  hfeath  or  hill  and  there  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  with  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the  countryside.  The 
deliberate  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  Margaret's  northern 
levies  was  a  new  departure,  and  one  bitterly  resented.  The 
bouse  of  Lancaster  could  never  for  the  future  count  on  an 
adherent  south  of  Ttent  or  east  of  Chiltem.  The  Yorkist  army 
that  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders,  and  won  the 
bloody  field  of  Towton  under  Warwick's  guidance, 
ggve  no  quarter.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  in  that 
battle  and  the  pursuit  more  cruel  than  anything  that  had  been 
seen  since  the  day  of  Evesham,  but  the  executions  that  followed 
were  ruthless.  Ere  Edward  turned  south  he  had  be- 
headed two  earls— Devon  and  Wiltshire— and  forty* 
o/o*  two  knights,  and  had  hanged  many  prisoners  of  lesser 
VorUUa,  ggtjite.  The  Yorkist  parliament  of  November  1461 
carried  on  the  work  by  attaintLog  133  persons,  ranging  from 
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Henry  VI.  and  Qaten,  Margaret  down  throo^  the  peersge  and 
the  knighthood  to  the  clerks  and  household  retainers  of  the  late 
king.  All  the  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  lords,  living  or  dead, 
were  confiscated,  and  their  blood  was  declared  corrupted. 
This  brought  into  the  king's  hands  such  a  mass  of  plunder  as  no 
one  had  handled  since  William  the  Conqueror.  Edward  IV. 
could  not  only  reward  his  adherents  with  it,  so  as  to  p^,^„,,| 
create  a  whole  new  court  noblesse,  but  had  enough  nfea/ 
over  to  fill  his  exchequer  for  many  years,  and  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  parliamentary  grants  of 
money  for  an  unexampled  period.  Between  1461  and  1465 
he  only  asked  for  £37tOoo  from  the  nation-r-and  won  no  small 
popukrity  thereby.  For,  in  their  joy  at  being  quit  of  taxa- 
tion, men  forgot  that  they  were  losing  the  lever  by  which  their 
fathers  had  been  wont  to  move  the  crown  to  coDstitutional 
concessions. 

After  Towton  peace  prevailed  scnith  of  the  Tyne  and  cast  of 
the  Severn,  for  it  was  only  in  Northumberland  and  in  Wales  that 
the  survivors  of  the  Luicastrian  faction  succeeded  cMTw 
in  keeping  the  war  alive.  King  Edward,  as  indolent 
and  pleasure-loving  in  times  of  ease  as  he  was  active 
and  ruthless  in  times  of  stress  and  battle,  set  himself 
to  enjoy  life,  handing  over  the  suppression  of  the  rebels  to  his 
ambitious  and  untiring  cousin  Richaird  of  Warwick.  The  annals 
of  the  few  contemporary  chroniclers  are  so  entirely  devoted  to 
the  bickerings  in  the  extreme  north  and  west,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  from  1461  onwards  the  dvil  war  was 
purdy  local,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  realm  enjoyed  what  passed 
for  peace  in  the  15th  century.  The  campaigns  of  1462-^3-64, 
though  full  of  inddent  and  bloodshed,  were  not  of  first-rate 
political  importance.  The  cause  of  Lancaster  had  been  lost  at 
Towton,  and  all  that  (^een  Margaret  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing was  to  keep  Northumberland  in  revolt,  mainly  by  means 
of  French  and  Scottish  succours.  Her  last  English  partisais, 
attainted  men  who  had  lost  their  lands  and  lived  with  the 
shadow  of  the  axe  ever  before  them,  fought  bitterly  enou^^. 
But  the  obstinate  and  hard-handed  Warwick  beat  them  down 
again  and  again,  and  the  old  Lancastrian  party  was 
almost  exterminated  when  the  last  of  its  chiefs  went 
to  the  block  in  the  series  of  wholesale  executions  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Hexham  (May  15, 1464).  A 
year  later  Henry  VL  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  as  he  lurked  in  Lancashire,  and  with  his  con»gnment 
to  the  Tower  the  dynastic  question  seemed  finally  solved  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  York. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  fall  into  two 
parts,  the  dividing  point  being  the  avowal  of  the  king's  marriage 
to  Elisabeth  WoodviUe  in  November  1464.  During  the 
first  of  these  periods  Edward  reigned  but  Warwick 
governed;  he  was  not  only  the  fighting  man,  but  the 
statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  Yorlcist  party,  and 
enjoyed  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  young  master,  who  long 
preferred  thriftless  ease  to  the  toils  of  personal  monarchy. 
Warwick  represented  the  better  side  of  the  victorious  cause; 
he  was  no  mere  factious  king-maker,  and  his  later  nickname  of 
"  the  last  of  the  barons  "  by  no  means  expresses  his  character 
or  his  position.  He  was  strong,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his 
vast  estates  and  his  numerous  retainers,  as  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  placed  in  him. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  Yorkist  party  had  started  as  the 
advocates  of  sound  and  strong  administration,  and  the  man- 
datories of  the  popular  will  against  the  queen's  incapable  and 
corrupt  ministers.  "He  ever  had  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
because  he  knew  how  to  give  them  fair  words,  and  slways  spoke 
not  of  himself  but  of  the  augmentation  and  good  governance 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  would  spend  his  life;  and  thus  be 
had  the  goodwill  of  England,  so  that  in  all  the  land  he  was  the 
lord  who  was  hdd  in  most  esteem  and  faith  and  credence."  As 
long  as  he  remained  supreme,  parliaments  were  regulariy  hdd, 
and  the  house  of  Yoric  appeared  to  be  keeping  its  bargain  with 
the  nation.  His  policy  was  sound;  peace  with  France,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  dwindling  foreign  trade  of  England,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  law  and  justice  by  strong-handed  governance 
were  his  main  aims. 

But  Warwick  was  one  of  those  ministers  who  love  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves,  and  chafe  at  masters  and  colleagues  who 
presume  to  check  or  to  criticise  their  actions.  He  was  sur- 
rounded and  supported,  moreover,  by  a  group  of  brothers  and 
cousins,  to  whom  he  gave  most  of  his  confidence,  and  most  of 
the  prdferment  that  came  to  his  hands.  England  has  always 
chafed  against  a  family  oligarchy,  however  well  it  may  do  its 
work.  Tbe  Yorkist  magnates  who  did  not  belong  to  the  clan 
of  thie  Nevilles  were  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  that  house,  and 
Edward  IV.  himself,  gradually  came  to  realize  the  ignominious 
position  of  a  king  who  is  managed  and  overruled  by  a  strong- 
willed  and  arbitrary  minister. 

His  first  sign  of  revolt  was  his  secret  maniage  to  Elisabeth 
WoodviUe,  a  lady  of  deddedly  Lancastrian  connexions,  for  her 
father  and  her  first  husband  were  both  members  of 
the  defeated  faction.  Warwick  was  at  the  moment 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Louis  XI.'8  sister-in-law  in 
his  master's  name,  and  had  to  back  out  of  his  negotia- 
tions in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion. 
His  pride  was  hurt,  but  for  two  years  more  there  was  no  open 
breach  between  him  and  his  master,  though  their  estrangement 
grew  more  and  more  marked  when  Edwtfd  continued  to  heap 
titles  and  estates  on  his  wife's  numerous  relatives,  and  to  conclude 
for  them  marriage  alliances  with  all  the  great  Yorkist  families 
who  were  not  of  the  Neville  connexion.  In  this  way 
he  built  up  for  himself  a  personal  following  within  the 
Yorkist  party;  but  the  rdative  strength  of  this  faction 
and  of  that  which  still  looked  upon  Warwick  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  cause  had  yet  to  be  tried. 
The  king  had  in  his  favour  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name,  and 
a  popularity  won  by  his  easy-going  affability  and  his  liberal 
gifts.  The  earl  had  his  established  reputation  for  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  his  brilliant  record 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  districts  as  far  apart  as  Kent 
and  Yorkshire,  his  word  counted  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
of  his  sovereign. 

Unhappily  for  England  and  for  himself,  Warwick's  loyalty 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ambition  and  his  resentment. 
He  felt  the  ingratitude  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
made,  so  bitterly  that  he  stooped  ere  long  to  intrigue 
and  treason.  Edward  in  1467  openly  broke  with  him 
by  dismissing  his  brother  George  Neville  from  the 
chancellorship,  by  repudiating  a  treaty  with  France  which  the 
earl  had  just  negotiated,  and  by  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Burgundy  against  which  he  had  always  protested.  Warwick  en- 
Ibted  in  his  cause  the  king's  younger  brother  George  of  Clarence, 
who  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  Isabella  Neville, 
and  wiUi  the  aid  of  this  unscrupulous  hut  unstable  young  man 
began  to  organize  rebellion.  His  first  experiment  in  treason  was 
jffg^^  the  so<alled  "  rishig  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  which 
••KMte  e#  was  ostensibly  an  armed  protest  by  the  gentry  and 
4ip***  commons  ol  Yorkshire  against  the  maladministration 
*''^"  of  the  realm  by  the  Idng's  favourites^his  wife's 
relatives,  and  the  courtiers  whom  he  had  lately  promoted  to  high 
rank  and  office.  The  rebellion  was  headed  by  well-known  ad- 
herents of  the  earl,  and  the  nickname  of  "  Robin  of  Redesdale  " 
seems  to  have  covered  the  personality  of  his  kinsman  Sir  John 
ConyerB.  When  the  rising  was  well  started  Warwick  declared 
his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  insurgents,  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Clarence  despite  the  king's  prohibition  of  the  match, 
and  raised  a  force  at  Calais  with  which  he  landed  in  Kent. 

But  his  plot  was  already  successful  before  he  reached  the  scene 
of  operations.  The  Yorkshire  rebeb  beat  the  royalist  army  at 
g^^  ^  the  battle  of  Edgccott  (July  6, 1469).  A  few  days  later 
Edward  himself  was  captured  at  Olney  and  put  into 
the  earl's  hands.  Many  of  his  chief  supporters,  includ- 
ing the  queen's  father,  Lord  Rivers,  and  her  brother, 
John  WoodviUe,  as  well  as  the  newly-created  earis  of  Pembroke 
and  Devon,  were  put  to  death  with  Warwick's  connivance,  if 
not  by  his  direct  orders.    The  king  was  confined  for  some 
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weeks  in  the  great  Neville  stronghold  of  Middleham  Castle,  but 
presently  released  on  conditions,  being  compelled  to  accept 
new  ministers  nominated  by  Warwick.  The  earl  supposed  that 
his  cousin's  spirit  was  broken  and  that  he  would  give  fTnaiitoa 
no  further  trouble.  In  this  he  erred  grievously,  mtttt 
Edward  vowed  revenge  for  his  slaughtered  favourites,  fw^o** 
and  waited  his  oj^Mrtunity.  Warwick  had  k)8t  '*'"^*'> 
credit  by  using  sudi  underhand  methods  in  his  attack  on  his 
master,  and  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  conciliate  public 
opinion  when  he  reconstructed  the  government.  Hb  conduct 
had  destroyed  his  dd  reputation  for  disinterestedness  and 
honesty. 

In  March  1470  the  king  seized  the  first  chance  of  avenging  him- 
self. Some  unimportant  riots  had  broken  out  in  Lincolnshire, 
originatingprobablyinmerelocal  quarrds,  but  possibly 
in  Lancastrian  intrigues.  To  suppress  this  rising  the 
king  gathered  a  great  force,  carefully  calling  in  to  his 
banner  all  the  peers  who  were  offended  with  Warwick 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  belong  to  his  family  alliance. 
Having  scattered  the  Lincolnshire  bands,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  WarwidL  with  his  army,  and  caught  him  wholly  unprepared. 
Tht  earl  and  his  son-in-law  Clarence  were  hunted  out  of  the  realm 
before  they  could  coUect  their  partisans,  and  fled  to  France; 
Edward  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  master  in  his  own 
realm. 

But  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  one  more  phase  to  come. 
Warwick's  name  was  still  a  power  in  the  land,  and  his  expulsion 
had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  of  trying  his  strength.  His  old  enmity 
for  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  completely  swallowed 
up  in  his  new  grudge  against  the  king  that  he  had 
made.  He  opened  negotiations  with  the  exiled  Queen 
Margaret,  and  offered  to  jdace  his  sword  at  her  disposition  fw 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  King  Edward  and  restoring  King 
Henry.  The  queen  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  herself  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  man  who  had  been  the  bane  of  her  cause, 
but  finally,  was  induced  by  Louis  XI.  to  conclude  a  bargain. 
Warwick  married  his  younger  daughter  to  her  son  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  as  a  pledge  of  Ms  good  faith,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers.  He  then  set  himself 
to  stir  up  the  Yorkshire  adherents  of  the  house  of  Neville  to 
distract  the  attention  of  Edward  IV.  When  the  king 
had  gone  northward  to  attack  them,  the  earl  landed  ^^ 
at  Dartmouth  (Sept.  1470)  with  a  small  force  partly 
composed  of  Lancastrian  exiles,  partly  of  his  own 
men.  His  i4)pearance  had  the  effect  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated. Devon  rase  in  the  Lancastrian  interest;  Kent,  where  the 
earl's  name  had  always  been  popular,  took  arms  a 
few  days  later;  and  London  opened  its  gates.  King 
Edward,  hurrying  south  to  oppose  die  invader,  found 
his  army  melting  away  from  his  banner,  and  hastily 
took  ship  at  Lynn  and  fled  to  Holland.  He  found  a  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-lsw  and  ally  Charles  the  Bold,  the  great 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

King  Henry  was  released  and  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  for 
six  months  Warwick  ruled  England  as  his  h'eutenant.    But  there 

was  bitterness  and  mistrust  between  the  old  Lah-    ^ 

castrian  faction  and  the  NeviUes,  and  Queen  Margaret  J^^y 
refused  to  cross  to  England  or  to  trust  her  son  in  the  nuur  v& 
king-maker's  hands.  Her  partisans  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, while  many  of  the  Yorkists  who  had  hitherto  foUowed 
Warwick  in  blind  admiration  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  r^me.  The  duke  of  Claraice  in  par- 
ticular, discontented  at  the  triumph  of  Lancaster,  betrayed  his 
father-in-law,  and  opened  secret  negotiations  with  his  exiled 
brother.  Encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  dissensions  among  his 
enemies,  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once 
more,  and  landed  near  Hull  on  the  xsth  of  March 
1471  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  The  campaign  that  followed  was 
most  creditable  to  Edward's  generalship,  but  must  have  been 
fatal  to  him  if  Warwick  had  been  honestly  supported  by  his 
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lieutenants.  But  tbe  duke  of  Clarence  betrayed  to  his  brother 
the  army  which  Jie  had  gathered  in  King  Henry's  name,  and 
ggtOg^  many  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slow  to  join  the  earl, 
BanH*  from  their  distrust  of  his  loyalty,  Edward,  dashing 
Daatbof  through  the  midst  of  the  slowly  gathering  levies  of 
Wsfwkk,  Yas  opponents,  seized  London,  and  two  days  later 
defeated  and  dew  Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  (^ril  13, 

147  »). 
On  that  same  day  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  landed  at 

Weymouth,  only  to  hear  that  the  earl  was  dead  and 
y^^    his  army  scattered. .  .But  she  refused  to  consider  the 
^J^,         struggle  ended,  and  gathered  the  Lancastrians  of  the 
Dtathvf    west  for  a  final  rally.    On  the  fatal  day  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  3,  i47x)  her  army  was  beaten,  her  son 
was  slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
chief  captains  were  taken  prisoner.    She  herself  was 
captured  next  day.    The  victorious  Edward  smt  to  the  block 
-  the  last  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  and  nearly  all 
^m^      the  other  captains  of  rank,  whether  Lancastrians  or 
followers. of  Warwick.    He  then  moved  to  London, 

which  was  being  threatened  by  Kentish  levies  raised 

^mZ  ^  Warwick'aname,  delivered  the  dty,  and  next  day 
caused  the  unhappy  Heniy  VI.  to  be  murdered  in  the 
Tower  (May  21, 1471). 

The  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  were  now  extinct,  and  the 
succession  question  seemed  settled  for  ever.  No  one  dreamed 
of  raising  against  King  Edward  the  claims  of  the 
remoter  heirs  of  John  of  Gaunt — the  young  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  represented  the  Beauforts  by  a  female 
descent,  or  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  grandson  of  Gaunt's  eldest 
daui^ter.  Edward  was  now  king  ind^d,  with  no  over-powerful 
cousin  at  his  elbow  to  curb  his  will.  He  had,  moreover,  at  his 
disposal  plunder  almost  as  valuable  as  that  which  he  had  divided 
up  in  146X — ^the  estates  of  the  great  Neville  clan  and  their  ad- 
herents. A  great  career  seemed  open  before  him ;  he  had  proved 
himself  a  fine  soldier  and  an  unscrupidous  diplomatist;  he  was 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  having  not  yet  attained  his  thirty-first 
year.  He  might  have  devoted  himself  to  foreign  politics  and 
have  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Edward  III.  or  Henry  V. — ^for  the 
state  of  the  continent  was  all  in  his  favour — or  might  have  set 
himself  to  organize  an  absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
parFiament  and  the  baronage.  For  the  successive  attainders 
of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Nevilles  had  swept  away  many  of 
the  older  noble  families,  and  Edward's  house  of  peers  consisted 
for  the  main  part  of  new  men,  his  own  partisans  promoted  for 
good  service,  who  had  not  the  grip  on  the  land  that  their 
predecessors  had  possessed. 

But  Edward  either  failed  to  see  his  opportunity  or  refused  to 
take  it.  He  did  not  plunge  headlong  into  the  wars  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  recast 
the  institutions  of  the  realm.  He  settled  down  into 
inglorious  ease,  varied  at  long  intervals  by  outbursts 
of  spasmodic  tyranny.  It  would  seem  that  the  key 
to  his  conduct  was  that  he  hated  the  hard  work  without  which 
a  despotic  king  cannot  hope  to  assert  his  personality,  and 
preferred  leisure  and  vicious  self-indulgence.  In  many  ways 
the  later  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  With  all  the  signs  of 
absolutism.  Between  1475  and  1483  he  called  only  one  single 
parliament,  and  that  was  summoned  not  to  give  him  advice, 
or  raise  him  money,  but  purely  and  solely  to  attaint  his  brother 
of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  destroy.  The 
tSaukm9t  ^^^'^*^  ^*t«  {fth.  17, 1478)  need  provoke  no  sympathy, 
OifViKii.  he  was  a  detestable  intriguer,  and  had  given  his  brother 
just  offence  by  a  series  of  deeds  of  high-handed  violence 
and  by  perpetual  cavilling.  But  he  had  committed  no  act  of 
real  treason  since  his  long-pardoned  alliance  with  Warwick, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  dangerous;  so  that  when  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  attainted,  and  then  privately  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  there  was  little  justification  for  the  fratricide. 

Edward  was  a  thrifty  king;  he  was  indeed  the  only  medieval 
monarch  of  England  who  succeeded  in  keeping  free  of  debt  and 
made  his  revenue  suffice  for  his  expenses.    But  his  methods 
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of  filling  his  purse  were  often  unconstitutional  and  sometimes 
ignominious.  When  the  resources  drawn  from  confiscations 
were  exhausted,  he  raised  "  benevolences  " — forced 
gifts  extracted  from  men  of  wealth  by  the  unspoken 
threat  of  the  royal  displeasure — ^instead  of  aj^lying  to 
parliament  for  new  taxes.  But  his  most  profitable  source  of 
revenue  was  drawn  from  abroad.  Having  allied  himself  with  his 
brother-in-law  Charles  of  Burgundy  against  the  king  of  France, 
he  led  an  army  into  Picardy  in  1475,  ^nd  then  by  the  treaty  of 
Picquigny  sold  peace  to  Louis  XI.  for  75,000  gold  crowns  down, 
and  an  annual  pension  (or  tribute  as  he  preferred  to  call  it)  of 
50,000  crowns  more.  It  was  regularly  paid  up  to  the  last  year 
of  his  reign.  Charies  the  Bold,  whom  he  had  thus  deliberately 
deserted  in  the  middle  of  their  joint  campaign,  used  the  strongest 
language  about  this  mean  act  dF  treachery,  and  with  good  cause. 
But  the  king  cared  not  when  his  pockets  were  full.  Another 
device  of  Edward  for  filling  his  exchequer  was  a  very  stringent 
enforcement  of  justice;  small  infractions  of  the  Uws  being 
made  the  excuse  for  exorbitant  fines.  This  was  a  trick  which 
Henry  VH.  vras  to  turn  to  still  greater  effect.  In  defence  of 
both  it  may  be  pleaded  that  after  the  anarchy  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  restore  security  for  life  and 
property,  and  that  it  was  better  that  penalties  should  be  over- 
heavy  rather  than  that  there  should  be  no  penalties  at  all. 
Another  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  Edward  was  his  private 
commercial  ventures.  He  owned  many  ships,  and  traded  with 
great  profit  to  himself  abroad,  because  he  could  promise,  as  a 
king,  advantages  to  foreign  buyers  and  sellers  with  which  no 
mere  merchant  could  compete. 

During  the  last  period  of  Edward's  riile  England  might  have 
been  described  as  a  despotism,  if  only  the  king  had  cared  to  be 
a  despot.  But  except  on  rare  occasions  he  allowed  his  power 
to  be  disguised  under  the  old  machinery  of  the  mnlieval 
monarchy,  and  made  no  parade  of  his  autocracy.  Much  was 
pardoned  by  the  nation,  to  one  who  gave  them  comparatively 
efficient  and  rather  cheap  government,  and  who  was  personally 
easy  of  access,  affable  and  humorous.  It  is  with  little  justification 
that  he  has  been  called  the  "  founder  of  the  new  monarchy," 
and  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  despotism.  Another 
king  in  his  place  might  have  merited  such  titles,  but  Edward 
was  too  careless,  too  unsystematic,  too  lazy,  and  too  fond  of  self- 
indulgence  to  make  a  r^  tyrant.  He  preferred  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  leisure,  only  awaking  now  and  then  to  perpetrate 
some  act  of  arbitrary  cruelty. ' 

England  was  not  unprosperous  under  him.    The  lowest  point 
of  her  fortunes  had  been  reached  under  the  administration  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  during  the  weary  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  wars  in  1459.    At  that 
time  the  government  had  been  bankrupt,  foreign 
trade  had  almost  disappeared,  the  French  and  pirates 
of  all  nations  had  possession  of  the  Channel,  and  the  nation  had 
lost  heart,  because  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  trouble  save 
domestic  strife,  to  which  all  looked  forward  with  dismay.    The 
actual  war  proved  less  disastrous  than,  had  been  expected.    It 
fell  heavily  upon  the  baronage  and  their  retainers,  but  passed 
lightly,  for  the  most  part,  over  the  heads  of  the  middle  classes. 
I^e  Yorkists  courted  the  approval  of  public  opinion  by  their 
careful  avoidance  of  pillage  and  requisitions;  and  the  Lan- 
castrians, though  less  scrupulous,  only  once  launched  out  into 
general  raiding  and  devastation,  during  the  advance  of  the 
queen's  army  to  St  Albans  in  the  early  months  of  i46r.    As 
a  rule  the  towns  suffered  little  or  nothing — they  submitted  to 
the  king  of  the  moment,  and  were  always  spared  by  the  victors. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  these  wars  that  no  town 
ever  stood  a  siege,  though  there  were  several  long  and  arduous 
ueges  of  baronial  castles,  such  as  Harlech,  Alnwick  and  Bam- 
borough.    Warwick,  with  his  policy  of  conciliation  for  the  masses 
and  hard  blows  for  the  magnates)  was  mainly  responsible  for 
this  moderation.    In  battle  he  i^as  wont  to  bid  his  followers 
spare  the  commons  in  the  pursuit,  and  to  smite  only  the  knights 
and  nobles.    Towton,  where  the  Yorkist  army  was  infuriated  by 
the  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  their  enemies  in  the  precedinir 
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campaign,  was  the  only  fight  that  ended  in  a  general 
massacre.  There  were,  of  course,  many  local  feuds  and  riots 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  property;  well-known  instances 
are  the  private  war  about  Caister  Castle  between  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Pastons,  and  the  "  battle  of  Nibley  Green," 
near  Bristol,  between  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Talbots.  But  on 
the  whole  there  was  no  ruinous  devastation  of  the  land.  Pro- 
sperity seems  to  have  revived  early  during  the  rule  of  York; 
Warwick  had  cleared  the  seas  of  pirates,  and  both  he  and  King 
Edward  were  great  patrons  of  conmierce,  though  the  earl's 
policy  was  to  encourage  trade  with  France,  while  his  master 
wished  to  knit  up  the  old  alliance  with  Flanders  by  adhering 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Edward  did 
much  in  his  later  years  to  develop  mtcrchange  of 
commodities  with  the  Baltic,  making  treaties  with 
^"*'  the  Hanseatic  League  which  displeased  the  merchants 
of  London,  because  of  the  advantageous  terms  granted  to  the 
foreigner.  The  east  coast  ports  seem  to  have  thriven  under  his 
rule,  but  Bristol  was  not  less  prosperous.  On  the  one  side, 
devek>ping  the  great  salt-fish  trade,  her  vessels  were  encom- 
passing IceUnd,  and  feeling  their  way  towards  the  Banks  of 
the  West;  on  the  other  they  were  beginning  to  feel  their  way 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  famous  William  Canynges,  the 
patriarch  of  Bristol  merchants,  possessed  3500  tons  of  sUi^ing, 
including  some  ships  of  900  tons,  and  traded  in  every  sea.  Yet 
we  still  find  complaints  that  too  much  merchandize  reached 
and  left  En^and  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  King  Edward's  treaty 
with  the  Hansa  vras  censured  mainly  for  this  reason.  Internal 
commerce  was  evidently  developing  in  a  satisfactory  style, 
despite  of  the  wars;  in  especial  raw  wool  was  going  out  of 
England  in  less  bulk  than  of  old,  because  cloth  woven  at  home 
was  becoming  the  staple  export.  The  woollen  manufactures 
which  had  begun  in  the  eastern  counties  in  the  X4th  century 
were  now  spreading  all  over  the  land,  taking  root  especially  in 
__  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire  and  some  districts  of  the 
^^  Midlands.  Ck>ventry,  the  centre  of  a  local  woollen 
and  dyeing  industry,  was  probably  the  inland  town 
which  grew  most  rapidly  during  the  xsth  century. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  large  export  of  wool  to  Flanders,  and  the 
long  pack-trains  of  the  Cotswold  flockmasters  stiU  wound 
eastward  to  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple 
«nd  the  continental  manufacturer. 

As  regards  domestic  agriculture,  it  has  been  often  stated  that 
the  xsth  century  was  tht  golden  age  of  the  En^h  peasant,  and 
Stmt»9t  ^^^  lus  prosperity  was  little  affected  either  by  the 
unhappy  French  wars  of  Henry  VI.  or  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  There  is  certainly  very  little  evidence  of 
any  general  discontent  among  the  rural  population, 
such  as  had  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II. 
Insurrections  that  passed  as  p<^ular,  like  the  risings  of  Jack 
Cade  and  Robin  of  Redesdale,  produced  manifestos  that  spoke 
of  poUtical  grievances  but  hardly  mentioned  economic  ones. 
There  is  a  bare  mention  of  iht  Statute  of  Labourers  in  Jack 
Cade's  ably  drafted  chapter  of  complaints.  It  would  seem  that 
the  manorial  grudges  between  landowner  and  peasant,  which 
bad  been  so  fierce  in  the  14th  century,  had  died  down  as  the  lords 
abandoned  the  old  system  of  working  their  demesne  by  villein 
labour.  They  were  now  for  the  most  part  letting  out  the  soil 
to  tenant-farmers  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  large  dass  of 
yeomanry  created  by  this  movement  seem  to  have  been  pros- 
perous. The  less  popular  device  of  turning  old  manorial  arable 
land  into  sheep-runs  was  also  known,  but  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  grown  so  common  as  to  provoke  the  popular  discontents 
which  were  to  prevail  under  the  Tudors.  Probably  such  labour 
as  was  thrown  out  of  work  by  this  tendency  was  easily  absorbed 
by  the  growing  needs  of  the  towns.  Some  murmurs  are  heard 
about  "enclosures,"  but  they  are  incidental  and  not  widely 
spreads 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  England  under  the 
Yorkist  rule  seems  to  be  the  immense  amount  of  building  that 
was  on  hand.  Despite  the  needs  of  dvil  war,  it  was  not 
on  castles  that  the  builden'  energy  was  spent;  the  government 
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discouraged  fortresses  in  private  hands,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
new  nobility  of  Edward  IV.  were  rather  splendid  manor-houses, 
with  some  slight  external  protection  of  moat  and  gate- 
house, than  old-fashioned  castles.  But  the  church- 
building  of  the  time  is  enormous  and  magnificent. 
A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  great  Perpendicular  diurches  of 
England  date  back  to  this  age,  and  in  the  cathedrab  also  much 
work  was  going  on. 

Material  prosperity  does  not  imply  spiritual  development, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
point  of  view  xsth-century  England  presents  an  un- 
pleasing  picture.  The  Wydiffite  movement,  the  one 
phenomenon  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  *^^^ 
seemed  to  give  some  promise  of  better  things,  had  ^*"''''^* 
died  down  under  persecution.  It  lingered  on  in  a  subterranean 
fashion  among  a  small  class  in  the  universities  and  the  minor 
clergy,  and  had  some  adherents  among  the  townsfolk  and  even 
among  the  peasantry.  But  the  Lollards  were  a  feeble  and  help- 
less Dunority;  they  no  longer  produced  writers,  organizers  or 
missionaries.  They  continued  to  be  burnt,  or  more  frequently 
to  make  forced  recantations,  under  the  Yorkist  rule,  though  the 
list  of  trials  is  not  a  long  one.  Little  can  be  gathered  concerning 
them  from  chronicles  or  official  records.  We  only  know  that 
they  continued  to  exist,  and  occasionally  produced  a  martyr. 
But  the  governing  powers  were  not  fanatics,  bent  on  seeking 
out  victims;  the  spirit  of  Henry  V.  and  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  dead.  The  life  of  the  church  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
in  a  more  stagnant  and  torpid  condition  in  this  age  than  at  any 
other  period  of  English  history.  The  great  prelates  from  Cardinal 
Beaufort  down  to  Archbish<^  Bourchier  and  Rotherham,  and 
Bishop  John  Russell — trusted  supporters  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty 
— ^were  mere  politicians  with  nothing  spiritual  about  them. 
Occasionally  they  appear  in  odious  positions.  Rotherham  was 
the  ready  tool  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Clarence. 
Russell  became  the  obsequious  chancellor  of  Richard  III. 
Bourchier  made  himself  responsible  in  X483  for  the  taking  of  the 
little  duke  of  York  from  his  mother's  arms  in  order  to  place  him 
in  the  power  of  his  murderous  uncle.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single 
bishop  in  the  whole  period  who*  was  reqMcted  for  his  piety  or 
virtue.  The  best  of  them  were  capable  statesmen,  the  worst  were 
mean  time-servers.  Few  of  the  higher  clergy  were  such  patrons 
of  learning  as  many  prelates  of  earlier  ages.  William  Grey  of 
Ely  and  James  Goldwell  of  Norwich  did  something  for  scholars, 
and  there  was  one  bbhop  in  the  period  who  came  to  sad  grief 
through  an  intellectual  activity  which  was  rare  among  his 
contemporaries.  This  vras  the  eccentric  Reginald  Pecock  of 
Chichester,  who,  while  setting  himself  to  confute  Lollard  con- 
troversialists, lapsed  into  heresy  by  setting  "  reason  "  above 
^*  authority.'*  He  taught  that  the  organization  and  many  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  medieval  church  should  be  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  private  judgment  and  the  moral  law,  rather  than  to 
the  scriptures,  the  councils,  or  the  fathers.  For  taking  up  this 
dangerous  line  of  defence,  and  admitting  his  doubts  about 
several  received  articles  of  faith,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Yorkist 
archbishop  Bourchier  in  1457,  compelled  to  do  penance,  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  school  of  followers,  and  his  doctrines  died  with  him. 

In  nothing  is  the  general  stagnation  of  the  church  in  the  later 
xsth  century  shown  better  than  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
monastic  chronicles.  The  stream  of  narrative  was 
still  flowing  strongly  in  1400;  by  X48S  it  has  run  dry, 
ewn  St  Albans,  the  mother  of  historians,  produced 
no  annalist  after  Whethamstede,  whose  story  ceases 
early  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  only  monastic  chronicler 
who  went  on  writing  for  a  few  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  York  was  the  "  Croyland  continuator."  For  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  century  the  various  "London  chronicles," 
the  work  of  laymen,  i^re  much  more  important  than  anything 
which  was  produced  in  the  religious  houses.  The  regular  clergy 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  sunk  in  intellectual  torpor.  Their 
numbers  were  falling  off,  their  zeal  was  gone;  there  is  little  good  to 
be  said  of  them  save  that  they  were  still  in  some  cases  endowing 
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EngUnd  with  splendid  architectural  decorations.  But  even  in  the 
wealthier  abbeys  we  find  traces  of  thriftless  administration, 
idleness,  self-indul^^nce  and  occasionally  grave  moral  scandals. 
The  parochial  clergy  were  probably  in  a  healthier  condition; 
but  the  old  abuses  of  pluralism  and  non-residence  were  as 
rampant  as  ever,  and  thou^  their  work  may  have  been  in  many 
cases  honourably  carried  out,  it  is  certain  that  eneigy  and 
ifltelUgence  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  moral  faults  of  the  church  only  reflected  those  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  hard  and  selfish  generation  which  witnessed 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  dicUtorship  of 
Edward  IV.  The  iniquitous  French  war,  thirty  years 
of  plunder  and  demoralization,  had  corrupted  the 
minds  of  the  governing  classes  before  the  civil  strife 
began.  Afterwards  the  constant  and  easy  changes  of  allegiance, 
as  one  faction  or  the  other  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  wholesale 
oolkifiscations  and  attainders,  the  never-ending  executions,  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  adventureis,  the  premitm  on  tune-serving 
and  intrigue,  sufficed  to  make  the  whole  nation  cynical  and 
sordid.  The  daim  of  the  Yorkists  to  represent  constitutional 
-opposition  to  misgovemment  became  a  mere  hypocrisy.  The 
claim  of  the  Lancastrians  to  represent  loyalty  soon  grew  almost 
as  hollow.  Edward  IV.  with  his  combination  of  vidous  self- 
indulgence  and  spasmodic  crudty  was  no  unfit  representative 
of  his  age.  The  Past4m  Letters,  that  unique  collection 
J^^  of  the  private  correspondence  of  a  tjrpical  family  of 
iSSn!^  nouveaux  riches,  thriftless,  pushing,  unscrupulous,  give 
us  the  true  picture  of  the  time.  AU  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Yorkists  is  that  they  restored  a  certain  measure  of 
national  prosperity,  and  that  their  leaders  had  one  redeeming 
virtue  in  thdr  addiction  to  literature.  The  learning  which  had 
died  out  in  monasteries  began  to  flourish  again  in  the  corrupt  soil 
of  the  court.  Most  of  Edward's  favourites  had  literary  tastes. 
His  constable  Tlptoft,  the  "  butcher  earl "  of  Worcester,  was  a 
figure  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
lffflb»M»  ^  graduate  of  Pavia,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  translated 
oitk0  Caesar  and  Cicero,  composed  works  both  in  Latin 
UmBmm  m*-  and  English,  and  habitually  impaled  his  victims,  he 
■AiMMaa.  ^^  ^  JQj^^  qi  ^  ^yp^  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 

Antony,  Lord  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, but  a  poet  of  some  merit,  and  a  great  patron  of 
Caxton.  Hastings,  the  Bourchiers,  and  other  of  the  king's 
friends  were  minor  patrons  of  literature.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  Caxton,  an  honest  man,  and  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  future 
of  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  had  introduced  into  England, 
waxes  enthusiastic  as  to  the  merits  of  the  intelligent  but  un- 
scrupulous peers  who  took  an  interest  in  his  endeavours.  Of 
the  detestable  Tfptoft  he  writes  that  "  there  flowered  in  virtue 
and  cunning  none  like  him  among  the  lords  of  the  temporally  in 
sdence  and  moral  virtue  "  I  And  this  is  no  time-serving  praise 
of  a  patron,  but  disinterested  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  perished 
long  before  on  the  scaffold. 

The  uneventful  latter  half  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  IV.  ended 
with  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-one  on  the  9th  of  April  1483. 
He  had  ruin«i  a  splendid  constitution  by  the  com- 
'^"'^  ^  bination  of  sloth  and  evil  living,  and  during  his  last 
years  bad  been  sinking  slowly  into  his  grave,  unable 
to  take  the  field  or  to  discharge  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  royalty.  Since  Clarence's  death  he  had  been  gradually 
falling  into  the  habit  of  transferring  the  conduct  of  great  matters 
of  state  to  Jus  active  and  hard-working  youngest  brother, 
Rictmt4,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  served  him  well 
or  and  faithfully  ever  since  he  first  took  the  fidd  at  Bamet. 
Gloucester  passed  as  a  staid  and  rdigious  prince,  and 
if  there  was  blood  pn  his  hands,  the  same  could  be  said 
of  every  statesman  of  his  time.  His  sudden  plunge  into  crime 
and  usurpation,  after  his  brother's  death  was  wholly  unexpected 
by  the  nation.  Indeed  it  was  his  previous  reputation  for  loyalty 
and  moderation  which  made  his  scandalous  coup  d'iUU  of  1483 
possible.  No  prince  with  a  sinister  reputation  would  have  had 
the  chance  of  executing  the  series  of  crimes  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne.    But  when  Richard  declared  that  he  was  the 
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victim  of  plots  and  intrigues,  and  was  striking  down  his  enemies 
only  to  defend  his  own  life  and  honour,  be  was  for  some  time 
believed. 

At  the  moment  of  King  Edward's  death  his  dder  son  by 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  twdvc; 
his  younger  son  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  nine.  It 
was  dear  that  there  would  be  a  long  minority,  and 
that  the  only  possible  claimants  for  the  regency  were 
the  queen  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  Elizabeth  .was 
personally  unp<^ular,  and  the  rapadty  and  insolence  of  her 
family  was  well  known.  Hence  when  Richard  of  Gloucester 
seized  on  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  imprisoned  Lord 
Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  the  queen's  brother  and  son,  on 
the  pretence  that  they  were  conspiring  against  him,  his  actioa 
was  regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  people.  Nor  did  the  fact 
that  the  duke  took  the  title  of  "protector  and  defender  of  the 
realm"  cause  any  surprise.  Suspidons  only  became  rife  after 
Richard  had  seized  and  beheaded  without  any  trial.  Lord 
Hastings,  the  late  king's  most  familiar  friend,  and  had  arrested 
at  the  same  moment  the  archbishop  of  York,  Morton,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  persons  of  unimpeachat^  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  not  plausible  to  acaue  such 
persons  of  plotting  with  the  queen  to  overthrow  the  protector, 
and  public  opinion  began  to  turn  against  Gloucester.  Never- 
thdess  he  went  on  reddessly  with  his  design,  having  already 
enlisted  the  support  of  a  party  of  the  greater  peers,  who  were 
ready  to  follow  him  to  any  length  of  treason.  These  confidants, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lords  Howard  and  Lovd,  and  a  few 
more,  must  have  known  from  an  early  date  that  he  wa^  aiming 
at  the  crown,  though  it  is  improbable  that  they  suspected  that 
his  plan  involved  the  murder  of  the  rightful  heirs  as  well  as  mere 
usurpation. 

On  the  z6th  of  June,  Richard,  using  the  aged  archbish<^ 
Bourchier  as  his  tod,  got  the  little  di±e  of  York  out  of  hb 
mother's  hands,  and  sent  him  to  join  his  brother  in  the  Tower. 
A  few  days  later,  having  packed  London  with  his  own  armed 
retainers  and  those  of  Buckingham  and  his  other  confidants,  he 
openly  put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Edward  IV., 
as  he  asserted,  had  been  privately  contracted  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot  before  he  ever  met  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  .children 
therefore  were  bastards,  the  ofiiq>ring  of  a  bigamous  union.  As 
to  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  their  blood  had 
been  corrupted  by  their  father's  attainder,  and  they  could  not 
be  reckoned  as  heirs  to  the  crown.  He  himself,  therefore,  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Edward  IV.  This  preposterous  theory 
was  set  forth  by  Buckingham,  first  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  and  next  day  to  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
hdd  in  St  Paul's.  Cowed  by  the  show  of  armed  force,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  Hastings,  the  two  assemblies  received 
the  claim  with  silence  which  gave  consent.  Richard,  after  a 
hypocritical  show  of  rductance,  allowed  himsdf  to 
be  saluted  as  king,  and  was  crowned  on  the  6th  of  July 
X483.  Bdore  the  coronation  ceremony  he  had  issued 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  queen's  relatives,  who 
had  been  in  prison  since  the  beginning  of  May.  He  paid  his 
adherents  lavishly  for  thdr  support,  making  Lord  Howard  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  giving  Buckingham  enormous  grants  of  estates 
and  offices. 

Having  accon^jlished  his  coup  d^itai  Richard  started  for  a 
royal  progress  through  the  Midknds,  and  a  few  days  after  his 
departure  sent  back  secret  orders  to  London  for  the 
murder  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  Tower.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  secretly  smothered 
on  or  about  the  15th  <tf  July  by  his  agent  Sir  James 
Tyrrell,  or  that  the  bones  found  buried  under  a  staircase  in  the 
fortress  two  hundred  yean  after  bdonged  to  the  two  unhappy 
lads.  But  the  business  was  kept  dark  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
long  before  any  one  could  assert  with  certainty  that  they  were 
dead  or  alive.  Richard  never  published  any  statement  as  to 
thdr  end,  though  some  easy  tale  of  a  fever,  a  conflagration, 
or  an  acddent  might  have  served  him  better  than  the  mere 
silence  that  he  em^doyed.    For  while  many  persons  believed 
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that  the  princes  still  existed  there  wts  room  for  all  manner  of 
impostures  and  false  rumours. 

The  usurper's  reign  was  from  the  first  a  troubled  one.  Less 
than  three  months  after  his  coronation  the  first  insurrection 
broke  out;  it  was  headed — strangely  enough — ^by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  seems  to  have  been  shocked 
by  the  murder  of  the  princes;  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  few  who  had  certain  information  of  the 
crime.  He  did  not  take  arms  in  his  own  cause,  though  after  the 
house  of  York  the  house  of  Buckingham  had  the  best  daim 
to  the  throne,  as  representing  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  of  Edwaid  III.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the  causes  of  York  and 
Lancaster  by  wedding  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
murdered  princes,  to  Henry  Tudor,  eari  of  Richmond,  a  young 
exile  who  represented  the  very  doubtful  daim  of  the  Beauforts 
to  the  Lancastrian  heritage.  Henry  was  the  son  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John,  first  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
niece  of  Edmund,  second  duke,  who  fell  at  St  Albans.  All  her 
male  kinsmen  had  been  exterminated  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
This  promising  scheme  was  to  be  supported  by  a  rising  of 
those  yorkists  who  rejected  the  usurpation  of  Richard  UI., 
and  by  the  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  Henry  of 
Richmond  with  a  body  of  Lancastrian  exiles  and 
foreign  mercenaries.  But  good  organization  was 
wanting,  and  chance  fought  for  the  king.  A  number 
of  scattered  riungs  in  the  south  were  put  down  by  Richard's 
troops,  while  Buckingham,  who  had  raised  his  banner  in  Wales, 
was  prevented  from  bringing  aid  by  a  week  of  extraordinary 
rains  which  made  the  Severn  impassable.  Finding  that  the  rest 
of  the  plan  had  miscarried,  Buckingham's  retainers  mdted  away 
from  Mm,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
betrayed,  handed  over  to  the  king,  and  beheaded  (Nov.  s,  1483). 
Meanwhile.  Richmond's  little  fleet  was  dispersed  by  the  same 
storms  that  scattered  Buckingham's  army,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  Brittany  without  having  landed  in  England. 

Here  King  Richard's  luck  ended.  Though  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment early  in  1484,  and  made  all  manner  of  gradoxu  promises 
of  good  governance,  he  fdt  that  his  position  was  insecure.  The 
nation  was  profoundly  disgxuted  with  his  unscrupulous  policy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection  had 
escaped  abroad  and  were  weaving  new  plots.  Early  in  the  spring 
he  lost  his  only  son  and  hdr,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  opened  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  After  some  hesitation  Richard  named  his  nephew 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  son  of  his  sister,  as  his  hdr. 
But  he  also  bethou^t  him  of  another  and  a  most  repulsive  plan 
for  strengthening  his  position.  His  queen,  Anne  Neville,  the 
daughter  of  the  kingmaker,  was  on  her  death-bed.  With  indecent 
haste  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  marrying  his  niece  Eliza- 
beth, whose  brothers  he  had  murdered  but  a  year  before.  Know- 
ledge of  this  scheme  is  said  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Anne,  and  many  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  her 
husband  had  made  away  with  her.. 

When  the  queen  was  dead,  and  some  rumours  of  the  king's 
intentions  got  abroad,  the  public  indignation  was  so  great  that 
Umyi  Richard's  councillors  had  to  warn  him  to  disavow  the 
gfctooarf  projected  marriage,  if  he  wished  to  retain  a  single 
j"**^  adherent.  He  yidded,  and  made  public  complaint 
that  he  had  been  slandered — which  few  believed. 
Meanwhile  the  conspirators  of  1483  were  busy  in  organizing 
another  plan  of  invssion.  This  time  it  was  successfully  carried 
out,  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven  with 
many  exiles,  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  and  1000  mer- 
cenaries lent  him  by  the  princess  regent  of  France.  The  Welsh 
joined  him  in  great  numbers,  not  forgetting  that  by  his  Tudor 
descent  he  was  thdr  own  kinsman,  and  when  he  reached  Shrews- 
bury English  adherents  also  began  to  flock  in  to  his  banner,  for 
the  whole  country  was  seething  with  discontent,  and 
Richard  III.  had  but  few  loyal  adherents.  When  the 
rivals  met  at  Bosworth  Field  (Aug.  2a,  1485)  the  king's 
army  was  far  the  larger,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fight.    When  battle  was  joined  some  left  the  fidd 
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and  many  joined  the  pretender.  Richard,  however,  refused  to 
fly,  and  was  slain,  fighting  to  the  last,  along  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  a  few  other  of  his  more  deq)erate  partisans.  The 
slaughter  was  small,  for  treason,  not  the  sword,  had  settled  the 
day.  The  battered  crown  which  had  fallen  from  Richard's 
helmet  was  set  on  the  victor's  head  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  chief 
of  the  Yorkist  peers  who  had  joined  h^  standard,  and  his  army 
hailed  him  by  the  new  title  of  Henry  VII. 

No  monarch  of  England  since  William  the  C<mqueror,  not 
excluding  Stephen  and  Henry  IV.,  could  show  such  a  poor  title 
to  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings.  His 
daim  to  represent  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  of  the 
weakest — when  Henry  IV.  had  assented  to  the  legiti- 
mating of  his  brothers  the  Beauforts,  he  had  attached  a  dause 
to  the  act,  to  provide  that  they  were  given  every  right  save  that 
of  counting  in  the  line  of  succe»ion  to  the  tluone.  The  true 
heir  to  the  house  of  John  of  Gaunt  should  have  been  sought 
among  the  descendants  of  his  ddest  legitimate  dau^ter,  not 
among  those  of  his  base-bom  sons.  The  earl  of  Richmond  had 
been  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  their  figure-head  mainly 
because  he  was  known  as  a  young  man  of  ability,  and  because  he 
was  unmarried  and  could  therefore  take  to  wife  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  so  absorb  the  Yorkist  daim  in  his  own.  This  had  been 
the  essential  part  of  the  bargain,  and  Henry  was  ready  to  carry 
it  out,  but  he  insisted  that  he  should  first  be  recognized  as  king 
in  his  own  right,  lest  it  mi^t  be  held  that  he  ruled  merely  as  his 
destined  wife's  consort.  He  was  careful  to  hold  his  first  parlia- 
ment and  get  his  title  acknowledged  before  he  married  the 
princess.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  had  the  triple  claim  by 
conquest,  by  dection  and  by  inheritance,  safdy  united.  Yet 
his  position  was  even  then  insecure;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
thirty  years  had  shaken  the  old  prestige  of  the  name  of  king, 
and  a  weaker  and  less  capable  man  than  Henry  Tudor  might 
have  failed  to  retain  the  crown  that  he  had  won.  There  were 
plenty  of  possible  pretenders  in  existence;  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
whom  Richard  UI.  had  recognized  as  his  hdr,  was  still  alive; 
the  two  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  might  be  made  the  tools, 
of  conspirators;  and  there  was  a  widespread  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  had  actually  died  in  the  Tower.  The 
secrecy  with  which  thdr  unde  had  carried  out  thdr  murder  was 
destined  to  be  a  sore  hindrance  to  his  successor. 

Bosworth  Fidd  is  often  treated  as  the  last  act  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  This  is  an  error;  they  were  protracted  for  twdve 
years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VU.,  and  did  not 
really  end  till  the  time  of  Blackheath  Fidd  and  the  ^^^ 
siege  of  Exeter  (1497).  The  position  of  the  first  Tudor  "^ 
king  is  misconcdved  if  his  eariy  years  are  regarded 
as  a  time  of  strong  governance  and  wdl-establLhed  order.  On 
the  Qontrary  he  was  in  continual  danger,  and  was  striving 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  ready  and  untiring  mind  to  rebuild 
foundations  that  were  absolutely  rotten.  Phenomena  hke  the 
Cornish  revolt  (which  recalls  Cade's  insurrection)  and 
the  Yorkshire  rising  of  14^9,  which  began  with  the  Jj?""?]f^ 
death  of  the  earl  of  NorthumberUnd,  show  that  at  jSltt. 
any  moment  whole  counties  might  take  arms  in  sheer 
lawlessness,  or  for  some  local  grievance.  Loyalty  was  such  an 
uncertain  thing  that  the  king  might  call  out  great  levies  yet  be 
forced  to  doubt  whether  they  would  fight  for  him — at  Stoke 
Fidd  it  seems  that,  a  large  part  of  Henry's  army  misbehaved, 
much  as  that  of  Richard  III.  had  done  at  Bosworth.  The 
demoralization  brought  about  by  the  evil  years  between  r4S3 
and  1483  could  not  be  lived  down  in  a  day — any  sort  of  treason 
was  possible  to  the  generation  that  had  seen  the  career  of 
Warwick  and  the  usurpation  of  Gloucester.  The  survivors  of  that 
time  were  capable  of  taking  arms  for  any  cause  that  offered  a 
chance  of  unreasonable  profit,  and  no  one's  loyalty  could  be 
trusted.  Did  not  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  best  paid  of  those 
who  betrayed  Richard  III.,  afterwards  lose  his  head  for  a 
deliberate  plot  to  betray  Henry  VII.?  The  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  overturn  the  new  dynasty  seem  contemptible 
to  the  historian  of  the  20th  century.  They  were  not  so  con- 
temptible at  the  time,  because  England  and  Ireland  were  full 
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pf  adventurers  who  >Rrere  ready  to  back  any  cause,  and  who 
looked  on  the  king  of  the  moment  as  no  more  than  a  successful 
member  of  their  own  class — ^a  bas^-born  Welshman  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  become  the  figurehead  of  the  movement  that 
bad  overturned  an  unpopular  usurper.  The  organizing  spirits 
of  the  early  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  irreconcil- 
able Yorkists  who  had  suffered  by  the  change  of  dynasty;  but 
their  hopes  of  success  rested  less  on  their  own  strength  than  on 
the  not  ill-founded  notion  that  England  would  tire  of  any  ruler 
who  had  to  raise  taxes  and  reward  his  partisans.  The  position 
bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  the  early  years  of  Henry  IV., 
a  king  who,  like  Henry  VII.,  had  to  vindicate  a  doubtful  elective 
title  to  the  throne  by  miracles  of  cunning  and  activity.  The 
later  representative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  fortunate, 
however,  in  having  less  formidable  enemies  thah  the  earlier;  the 
power  of  the  baronage  had  been  shaken  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
no  less  than  the  power  of  the  crown;  so  many  old  estates  had 
pa»ed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  so  many  old  titles  were 
represented  by  upstarts  destitute  of  local  ii^uence,  that  the 
feudal  danger  had  become  far  less.  Risings  like  that  of  the 
Perdes  in  1403  were  not  the  things  which  the  seventh  Henry 
bad  to  fear.  He  was  lucky  too  in  having  no  adversary  of  genius 
of  the  type  of  Owen  Glendower.  Welsh  national  spirit  indeed 
was  enlisted  on  his  own  side.  Yet  leaderless  seditions  and  the 
plots  of  obvious  impostors  sufficed  to  make  his  throne  tremble, 
and  a  ruler  less  resolute,  less  waiy,  and  less  unscrupulous  might 
have  been  overthrown. 

The  first  of  the  king's  troubles  was  an  abortive  rising  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  only  district  where  Richard  III. 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  personal  popularity.  It  was  led  by  Lord 
Lovel,  Richard's  chamberlain  and  admiral;  but  the  insurgents 
dispersed  when  Henry  marched  against  them  with  a  large  force 
(i486),  and  Lovd  took  refuge  in  Flanders  with  Margaret  of  York, 
the  widow jof  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  whose  dower  towns 
were  the  refuge  of  all  English  exiles,  and  whose  coffers  were 
always  open  to  subsidize  plots  against  her  niece's  husband. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  rancorous  princess  the  second  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  in  the  following  year  (1487).  Its  leaders 
were  Lovel  and  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  Richard  III.  had 
designated  as  his  heir.  But  the  Yorkist  banner  was  to  be  raised, 
not  in  the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  in  that  of  the  boy  Edward  of 
Clarence,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His  absence  and  cap- 
tivity might  seem  a  fatal  hindrance,  but  the  conspirators  had 
prepared  a  "  double  "  who  was  to  take  his  name  till  he 
sH^ggl^  could  be  released.  This  was  a  lad  named  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  an  Oxford  organ-maker;  who  bore 
a  personal  resemblance  to  the  young  captive.  The  conspirators 
seem  to  have  argued  that  Henry  VII.  would  not  proceed  to 
murder  the  real  Edward)  but  would  rather  exhibit  him  to  prove 
the  imposition;  if  he  took  the  more  drastic  alternative  Lincoln 
could  fall  back  on  his  own  claim  to  the  crown. 

In  May  1487  Lincoln  and  Lovel  landed  in  Ireland  accom- 
panied by  other  exiles  and  2000  German  mercenaries.  The 
cause  of  York  was  popular  in  the  Pale,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  notion  that  Henry  VII.  was  likely 
to  prove  too  strong  and  capable  a  king  to  suit  their  convenience. 
The  invading  army  was  welcomed  by  almost  all  the  lords,  and 
the  spurious  Clarence  was  crowned  at  Dublin  by  ithe  name  of 
Edward  VI.  A  few  weeks  later  Lincoln  had  recruited  his  army 
with  4000  or  5000  Irish  adventurers  under  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  had  taken  ship  for  England.  He 
ianded  in  Lancashire,  and  pushed  forward,  hoping  to  gather  the 
English  Yorkists  to  his  aid.  But  few  had  joined  him  when 
King  Henry  brought  him  to  action  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark,  on  the  X7th  of  July.  Despite  the  doubtful 
conduct  of  part  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  fierce 
resistance  of  the  Germans  and  Irish,  the  rebel  army  was  routed. 
Lincoln  and  Fitzgerald  were  slain;  Lovel  disappeared  in  the 
rout;  the  young  impostor  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner.  Henry 
treated  him  with  politic  contempt,  and  made  him  a  cook  boy 
in  his  kitchen.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  in  the  royal  house- 
hold.   The  Irish  lords  were  pardoned  on  renewing  their  oaths 
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of  fealty;  the  king  did  not  wish  to  entangle  himself  in  costly 
campaigns  beyond  St  George's  Channel  till  be  had  made  his 
position  in  England  more  stifle. 

The  Yorkist  cause  was  crushed  for  four  years,  till  it  was  raised 
again  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  with  an  imposture  even  more 
preposterous  than  that  of  Lambert  Simnel.  In  the 
intervening  space,  however,  while  Henry  VII.  was 
comparatively  undisturbed  by  domestic  rebellion,  he 
fotmd  opportunity  for  a  first  tentative  experiment  at  interfering 
in  European  politics.  He  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  and  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  was 
ruling  the  Netherlands  in  behalf  of  his  young  soa,  Phih'p,  the 
heir  of  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
France  from  annexing  Brittany,  the  last  great  fief  of  the  crown 
which  had  not  yet  been  absorbed  into  the  Valois  royal  domain. 
This  struggle,  the  only  continental  war  in  which  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  risked  his  fortunes,  was  not  prosecuted  with  any  great 
energy,  and  came  to  a  necessary  end  when  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brittany,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  being  waged,  disappointed  her 
allies  by  marrying  Charles  VUI.  of  her  own  freewill  (Dec.  1491) 
Henry  very  wisely  proceeded  to  get  out  of  the  war  on  the  best 
terms  possible,  and,  to  the  disgust  of  Maximilian,  sold  peace  to 
the  French  king  for  600,000  crowns,  as  well  as  an  additional 
sum  representing  arrears  of  the  pension  which  Louis  XI.  had 
been  bound  to  pay  to  Edward  IV.  This  treaty  of  _ 
Staples  was,  in  short,  a  repetition  of  Edward's  treaty  ^S^^ 
of  Picquigny,  equally  profitaUe  and  less  disgraceful, 
for  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whom  Henry  thus  abandoned,  had 
given  more  cause  of  offence  than  had  Charles  of.  Burgundy  in 
1475.  Domestic  malcontents  did  not  scruple  to  hint  that  the 
king,  like  his  father-in-law  before  him,  had  made  war  on  France, 
not  with  any  hope  of  renewing  the  glories  of  Crecy  or  Agincourt, 
still  less  with  any  design  of  helping  his  allies,  but  purely  to  get 
first  grants  from  his  parliament,  and  then  a  war  indemnity  from 
his  enemies.  In  any  case  he  was  wise  to  make  peace.  France 
was  now  too  strong  for  England,  and  both  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  were  selfish  and  shifty  allies.  Moreover,  it 
was  known  that  the  one  dominating  desire  of  Charles  VIII.  was 
to  conquer  Italy,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  ambitions  in  that 
direction  were  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  Eni^nd. 

In  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  Staples  the  Yorkist  conspiracies 
began  once  more  to  thicken,  and  Henry  was  fortunate  to  escape 
with  profit  from  the  French  war  before  his  domestic 
troubles  recommenced.  Ever  since  1483  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  one  or  both  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
had  escaped,  not  having  been  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Of  this  widespread  belief  the  plotters  now  took  advantage; 
they  held  that  much  more  could  be  accomplished  with  such  a 
claim  than  by  using  that  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  of  Clarence, 
whose  chances  were  so  severely  handicapped  by  his  being  stiU 
the  prisoner  of  Henry  VII.  The  scheme  for  producing  a  false 
Plantagenet  was  first  renewed  in  Irehind,  where  Simnel's  im- 
posture had  been  so  easily  taken  up  a  few  years  before;  The  tool 
selected  was  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  handsome  youth  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Toumai,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  where  Perkin  had  actually  been  bom. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  young  adventurer  may  have 
been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV.;  his  likeness  to  the  late 
king  was  much  noticed.  When  he  declared  himself  to  be  Richard 
of  York,  he  obtained  some  support  in  Ireland  from  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  other  lords;  but  he  did  not  risk  open  rebellion 
till  he  had  visited  Flanders,  and  had  been  acknowledged  as 
her  undoubted  nephew  by  Duchess  Margaret.  Maximilian 
of  Austria  also  took  up  his  cause,  as  a  happy  means  of  revenging 
himself  on  Henry  VII.  for  the  treaty  of  Staples.  There  can 
be  small  doubt  that  both  the  duchess  and  the  German  King 
(Maximilian  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  crown  in  1493)  were 
perfectly  well  aware  that  they  were  aiding  a  manifest  fraud.  But 
they  made  much  of  Perkin,  who  followed  the  imperial  court  for 
two  years,  while  his  patron  was  intriguing  with  English  mal- 
contents. The  emissaries  from  Flanders  got  many  promises  of 
assistance,  and  a  formidable  rising  might  have  taken  place  bad 
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not  Henry  VII.  been  well  served  by  his  spies.  But  in  the  winter 
of  1494' Z495  the  traitors  were  themselves  betrayed,  and  a  large 
number  of  arrests  were  made,  including  not  only  Lord  Fitr- 
walter  and  a  number  of  well-known  knights  of  Yorkist  families, 
but  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  had  been 
rewarded  with  enormous  gifts  for  his  good  service  at  Bosworth, 
and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne. 
Stanley  and  several  others  were  beheaded,  the  rest  hanged  or 
imprisoned.  This  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  seems 
to  have  cowed  all  Warbeck's  supporters  on  English  soil.  But  the 
pretender  nevertheless  sailed  from  Flanders  in  July  1495  with 
a  following  of  2000  exiles  and  German  mercenaries.  He  at- 
tempted to  land  at  Deal,  but  his  vanguard  was  destroyed  by 
Kentish  levies,  and  he  drew  off  and  made  for  Ireland.  Suspect- 
ing that  this  would  be  his  goal,  King  Henry  had  been  doing  his 
best  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  Pale,  whither  he  had  sent  his 
capable  servant  Sir  Edward  Poynings  as  lord  deputy.  Already 
before  Warbeck's  arrival  Poynings  had  arrested  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  Simnel's  old  supporter,  cowed  some  of  the  Irish  by 
military  force,  and  bought  over  others  by  promises  of  subsidies 
and  pensions.  But  his  best-remembered  achievement  was  that 
be  had  induced  the  Irish  parliament  to  pass  the  ordinances  known 
as  "  Poynings'  Law,"  by  which  it  acknowledged  that  it  could 
pass  no  leg^lation  which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  king 
and  his  council,  and  agreed  that  all  statutes  passed  by  the 
English  parliament  shotdd  be  in  force  in  Ireland.  That  such 
terms  could  be  imposed  shows  the  strength  of  Poynings'  arm, 
and  his  vigour  was  equally  evident  when  Warbeck  canie  ashore 
in  Munster  in  July  1495.  Few  joined  the  impostor  save  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  and  he  was  repulsed  from  Waterford,  and  dared  not 
face  the  army  which  the  lord  deputy  put  into  the  field  against' 
him.  Thereupon,  abandoning  his  Irish  schemes,  Warbeck  sailed 
to  Scotland,  whose  young  king  James  IV.  had  just  been  seduced 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  into  declaring  ymi  on  England. 
He  promised  the  Scottish  king  Berwick  and  50,000  crowns  in 
return  for  the  aid  of  an  army.  James  took  the  offer,  gave  him 
the  hand  of  his  kinswonum  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
carl  of  Huntly,  and  took  him  forth  for  a  raid  into  Northumber- 
land (1496).  But  a  pretender  backed  by  Scottish  spears  did 
not  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  borderers.  The 
expedition  fell  flat;  not  a  man  joined  the  banner  of  the  white 
lose,  and  James  became  aware  that  he  had  set  forth  on  a  fool's 
errand.  But  Warbeck  soon  found  other  alUes  of  a  most  un- 
expected sort«  The  heavy  taxation  granted  by  the  English 
parliament  for  the  Scottish  war  had  provoked  discontent  and 
noting  in  the  south-western  counties.  In  Cornwall  especially 
the  disorders  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  local  dema- 
gogues called  out  several  thousand  men  to  resist  the 
tax-collectors,  and  finally  raised  open  rebellion,  pro- 
posing to  march  on  London  and  compel  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
ministers.  These  spiritual  heirs  of  Jack  Cade  were  Flammock, 
a  lawyer  of  Bodmin,  and  a  farrier  named  Michael  Joseph. 
Whether  they  had  any  communication  with  Warbeck  it  b  im- 
possible to  say;  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  connexion,  but  their 
acts  served  him  well.  A  Corm'sh  army  marched  straight  on 
London,  picking  up  some  supporters  in  Devon  and  Somerset  on 
their  way,  including  a  discontented  baron,  Lord  Audley,  whom 
they  made  their  captain. 

So  precarious  was  the  hold  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  that 
be  was  in  great  danger  from  this  outbreak' of  mere  local  turbu- 
lence. The  rebels  swept  over  five  counties  unopposed, 
*■**•'  and  were  only  stopped  and  beaten  in  a  hard  fight  on 
Blackheath,  when  they  had  reached  the  gates  of 
London.  Audley,  the  farrier  and  the  lawyer  were  all 
captured  and  executed  (June  x8, 1497).  But  the  crisis  was  not 
yet  at  an  end.  Warbeck,  hearing  of  the  rising,  but  not  of  its 
suppression,  had  left  Scotland,  and  appeared  in  Devonshire  in 
August.  He  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  west  country  rebels,  and 
presently  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Exeter  with  nearly  8000 
men.  But  the  citizens  held  out  against  him,  and  presently  the 
apfwoach  oi  the  royal  army  was  reported.  The  pretender  led 
off  his  horde  to  meet  the  relieving  force,  but  when  he  reached 


Taunton  he  found  that  his  foUowers  were  so  dispirited  that  dis- 
aster was  certain.  Thereupon  he  absconded  by  night,  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  He  offered  to  confess  his 
imposture  if  he  were  promised  his  life,  and  the  king  accepted 
the  terms.  First  at  Taunton  aoid  again  at  Westminster,  Perkin 
publicly  recited  a  long  narrative  of  Us  real  parentage,  his  frauds 
and  his  adventures.  He  was  then  consigned  to  not  over  strict 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  might  have  fared  no  worse  than 
Lambert  Simnel  if  he  had  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  But 
in  the  next  year  he  corrupted  his  warden,  broke  out  from  his 
prison,  and  tried  to  escape  beyond  seas.  He  was  captured,  but 
the  king  again  spared  his  life,  though  he  was  placed  for  the 
future  in  a  dungeon  "  where  he  cotdd  see  neither  moon  nor 
sun."  Even  this  did  not  tame  the  impostor's  mercurial  tem- 
perament. In  1499  he  again  phumed  an  escape,  which  was  to 
be  shared  by  another  prisoner,  the  unfortunate  Edward  of 
Clarence,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  cell  was  in  the  storey  above 
his  own.  But  there  were  traitors  among  the  Tower  ofiidals 
whom  they  suborned  to  help  them,  and  the  king  was  warned  of 
the  plot.  He  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  the  verge  of  execution, 
and  then  arrested  both  the  false  and  the  true  Plantagenet. 
Evidence  of  a  suspicious  character  was  produced  to  ,  , 
show  that  they  had  planned  rebellion  as  well  as  mere  «/  wai^ 
escape,  and  both  were  put  to  death  with  some  o(  their  heck  «nf 
accomplices.  Warbeck  deserved  all  that  he  reaped, 
but  the  unlucky  Clarence's  fate  estranged  many  hearts 
from  the  king.  The  simple  and  weakly  young  man,  who  had 
spent  fifteen  of  his  twenty-five  years  in  confinement,  had,  in  all 
probability,  done  no  more  than  scheme  for  an  escape  from  his 
dungeon.  But  as  the  true  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet 
he  was  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  survive. 

The  turbulent  portion  of  thS  reign  of  Henry  VII.  came  to  an 
end  with  Blackheath  Field  and  the  siege  of  Exeter.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  no  longer  in  jg^aftavA* 
serious  danger;  there  were  still  some  abortive  plots,  ««<«# 
but  none  that  had  any  prospect  of  winning  popular  <*•  tmm* 
support.  The  chances  of  Warbeck  and  Qarence  had  <y*^' 
vanished  long  before  they  went  to  the  scaffold.  The  Yorkist 
daim,  after  Clarence's  death,  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed 
to  his  cousin  Edmund,  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  younger  brother  of  that 
John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  crown 
by  Richard  III.,  and  had  fallen  at  Stoke  field.  Fully  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  his  position,  Suffolk  fled  to  the  continent,  and 
lived  for  many  years  as  a  pensioner  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
Apparently  he  dabbled  in  treason;  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
in  150X  King  Henry  executed  some,  and  imprisoned  others,  of  his 
relatives  and  retainns.  But  his  plots,  such  as  they  were,  seem 
to  have  been  futile.  There  was  no  substratum  of  popular  dis- 
content left  in  England  on  which  a  dangerous  insurrection 
might  be  built  up.  It  was  to  be  forty  years  before  another 
outbreak  of  turbulence  against  the  crown  was  to  break 
forth. 

VI.    The  Tudok  Dssponsx  and  tbb  BzoxNMiNas  ov  tkk 
RsrosMAnoN  (1497-1528) 

The  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  present  in 
most  respects  a  complete  contrast  to  the  earlier  period,  1485-1497. 
There  were  no  more  rebellions,  and — as  we  have  already  seen — 
no  more  plots  that  caused  any  serious  danger.  Nor  did  the  king 
indulge  his  unruly  subjects  in  foreign  wars,  though  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  negotiations  with  France,  Scotland,  Spain 
and  the  emperor,  which  from  time  to  time  took  awkward  turns. 
But  Henry  was  determined  to  win  all  that  he  could  by  diplomacy, 
and  not  by  force  of  arms.  His  cautious,  but  (rften  unscrupulous, 
dealings  with  the  rival  continental  powen  had  two  main  ends: 
the  first  was  to  keep  his  own  position  safe  by  playing  off  France 
against  the  Empire  and  Spain;  the  second  was  to  get  commercial 
advantages'  by  dangling  his  alliance  before  each  power  in  turn. 
Flanders  was  still  the  greatest  customer  of  England,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  above  all  things  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  archduke  Philip,  the  son  of  Maximih'an,  who  on  coming  of 
age  had  taken  over  the  rule  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  father. 
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The  king's  great  triumphs  were  the  condusioii  of  the  InUrcwsns 
Magnus  of  1496  and  the  Intercursus  Malus  (so  called  1^  the 
Flemings,  not  by  the  English)  of  1506.  The  former 
provided  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  conmierdal  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  on  the  same  terms  under 
which  it  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.;  the 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  during  the  years  when  Maximilian 
was  backing  Perkin  Warbeck  had  been  equally  injurious  to  both 
parties.  The  Malus  Iniercursus  on  the  other  hand  gave  England 
some  privileges  whidi  she  had  not  before  enjoyed— -exemption 
from  local  tolls  in  Antwerp  and  Holland,  and  a  licence  for 
English  merchants  to  sell  doth  retail  as  well  as  wholesale — a 
concession  which  hit  the  Netherland  small  traders  and  middle- 
men very  hard.  Another  great  commercial  advantage  secured 
by  Henry  VII.  for  his  subjects  was  an  increased  share  of  the  trade 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  old  treaties  of  Edward  IV. 
witli  the  Hanseatie  League  had  left  the  Germans  still  in  control  of 
the  northern  seas.  Nearly  all  the  Baltic  goods,  and  most  of  those 
from  Denmark  and  Norway,  had  been  reaching  London  or  Hull 
in  foreign  bottoms.  Henry  allied  himself  with  John  of  Denmark, 
who  was  .chafing  under  the  monopoly  of  the  Hansa,  and  obtained 
the  most  ample  grants  of  free  trade  in  his  realms.  Tlie  Germans 
murmured,  but  the  English  shipping  in  eastern  and  northern 
waters  continued  to  midtiply.  Much  the  same  policy  was 
pursued  in  the  Mediterranean.  Southern  goods  hitherto  had 
come  to  Southampton  or  Sandwich  invariably  in  Venetian 
carracks,  which  took  back  in  return  English  wool  and  metals. 
Henry  conduded  a  treaty  with  Florence,  by  which  that  republic 
undertook  to  receive  his  Hhips  in  its  harbours  and  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  all  eastern  good^  that  they  might  require.  From 
this  time  forward  the  Venetian  monopdy  ceased,  and  the  visits 
of  English  merchant  vessels  to  the  Mediterranean  became 
frequent  and  regular. 

Nor  was  it  in  dealing  with  old  lines  of  trade  alone  that  Henry 
Tudor  showed  himself  the  watchful  guardian  ot  the  interests  of 
his  subjects.  He  must  take  his  share  of  credit  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  exploration  of  the  seas  of  the 
Far  West.  The  British  traders  had  already  pushed  far 
into  the  Atlantic  before  Columbus  discovered  America; 
fired  by  the  success  of  the  great  navigator  they  continued  their 
adventures,  hoping  like  him  to  discover  a  short  "  north-west 
passage  "  to  Cathay  and  Japan.  With  a  charter  from  the  king 
giving  him  leave  to  set  up  the  English  banner  on  all  the  lands 
he  might  discover,  the  Bristol  Genoese  trader  John  Cabot 
successfully  passed  the  great  sea  in  1497,  and  discovered  New- 
foundland and  its  rich  fishing  stations.  Henry  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year,  and  encouraged  him  to  further 
exploration,  in  which  he  discovered  all  the  American  coast-line 
from  Labrador  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware — a  great  heritage 
for  England,  but  one  not  destined  to  be  taken  up  for  coloniza- 
tion till  more  than  a  century  had  passed. 

Henry's  services  to  English  commerce  were  undoubtedly  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  nation  than  all  the  tortuous  details 
of  his  fordgn  policy.  His  chicanery  need  not,  how- 
^JjJ'JL  ever,  be  censured  over  much,  for  the  princes  with  wbom 
^SSyVtt,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^>  ^^^  notably  Ferdinand  and  Maxi- 
milian, were  as  insincne  and  selfish  as  himself.  Few 
diplomatic  hagglings  have  been  so  long  and  so  sordid  as  that 
between  England  and  Spain  over  the  marriage  treaty  which 
gave  the  hand  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  first  to  Henry's  ddest 
son  Arthur,  and  then,  on  his  premature  death  in  1502,  to  his 
second  son  Henry.  The  English  king  no  doubt  imagined  that 
he  had  secured  a  good  bargain,  as  he  had  kept  the  princess's 
dowry,  and  yet  never  gave  Ferdinand  <any  practical  assistance 
in  war  or  peace.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  had  for  some 
time  at  the  end  of  his  reign  a  second  Spanish  marriage  in  view; 
his  wife  Elizabeth  of  York  having  died  in  1503,  he  seriously 
proposed  himself  as  a  suitor  for  Joanna  of  Castile,  the  elder 
sister  of  Catherine,  and  the  widow  of  the  archduke  Philip, 
though  she  was  known  to  be  insane.  Apparently  he  hoped  there- 
by to  gain  vantage  ground  for  an  interference  in  Spanidi  politics, 
which  would  have  been  most  offensive  to  Ferdinand.    Nothing 


came  of  the  project,  whicfa  contrasts  atiangdy  witli  the  greater 
part  of  Henry's  sober  4UMi  cautious  schemes. 

On  the  other  hand  a  third  project  of  marriage  atUanoe  wUdi 
Henry  carried  out  in  1503  was  destined  to  be  coosmmiuUedy 
and  to  have  momentous,  though  long-deferred,  results. 
This  vras  the  giving  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Thereby  be 
bought  quiet  on  the  Border  and  alliance  with  Scotland 
for  no  more  than  some  ten  years.  But — asitdianced — 
the  issue  of  this  alliance  was  destined  to  unite  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  crowns,  when  the  male  line  of 
the  Tudors  died  out,  and  Henry,  quite  unintentionally,  had  his 
share  in  bringing  about  the  consummation,  by  peaceful  means, 
of  that  end  whidi  Edward  I.  had  sought  for  so  long  to  win  by 
the  strong  hand. 

All  the  foreign  politics  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  have  small 
importance  compared  with  his  work  within  the  realm, 
true  monument  of  hlA  ability  was  that  he  left  England 
tamed  and  orderiy,  with  an  obedient  people  and  a  full 
exdiequer,  though  he  had  taken  it  over  weUnigh 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  mere  suppression  of  insur- 
rections like  those  of  Simnd  and  Warbeck  was  a  small  part 
of  his  task.  The  harder  part  was  to  recreate  a  spirit  of  order 
and  subordination  among  a  tuition  accustomed  to  long  dvil  strife. 
Ha  instruments  were  ministers  of  ability  chosen  from  the 
clergy  and  the  gentry^— he  seems  to  have  been  equally  averse 
to  trusting  the  baronage  at  the  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  or 
mere  upstarts  at  the  other,  and  it  is  notable  that  no  one  during 
his  reign  can  be  called  a  court  favourite.  Hie  best-known 
names  among  his  servants  were  his  great  chancellor,  Ardibishop 
Morton,  Foxe,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  and 
the  lawyers  Empson  and  Dudley.  These  two  last  bore  the  brant 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  finandal  policy  of  the  king  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  when  the  vice  of  avarice  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  beyond  all  reason.  But  Henry  was  such 
a  hard-working  monarch,  and  so  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  administration,  that  his  ministers  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  independent  authority,  or  to  have  directed  their  master's 
course  of  action. 

The  machinery  employed  by  the  first  of  the  Tudors  for  tlie 
suppression  of  domestic  disorder  is  well  known.  The 
important  item  added  by  him  to  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  realm  was  the  famous  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  licensed  by  the  parliament  of  1487.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  committee  of  ministers,  privy  ooundDois 
and  judges,  which  sat  to  deal  with  offences  that  seemed  to  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  or  more  frequently  with 
the  misdoings  of  men  who  were  so  powerful  that  the  local  courts 
could  not  be  trusted  to  execute  justice  upon  them,  such  as  great 
landowners,  sheriffs  and  other  royal  oflidals,  or  turbulent 
individuals  who  were  the  tenor  of  their  luitive  districts.  The 
need  for  a  strong  central  court  directly  inspired  by  the  king, 
which  could  administer  justice  without  respect  of  persons,  was 
so  great,  that  the  constitutional  danger  of  establidiing  an 
autocratic  judicial  committee,  untrammelled  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  law,  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  It  was  not  till  mudb 
later  that  the  nation  came  to  look  upon  the  Star  Chamber  «s 
the  spedal  engine  of  royal  tyranny  and  to  loathe  its  name.  In 
X500  it  was  for  the  common  profit  of  the  realm  that  there  should 
exist  such  a  court,  which  could  reduce  even  the  most  powerful 
offender  to  order. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  the  king's  pdicy  wis  his 
long-continued  and  successful  assault  on  the  abuse  of  '*  livery 
and  maintenance,"  which  had  been  at  its  hd^t  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  We  have  seen  the  part  which 
it  had  taken  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  those 
who  were  already  too  powerful,  and  weakening  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Henry  put  it  down  *"^ 
with  a  strong  hand,  forbidding  all  liveries  entirdy,  save  for  the 
mere  domestic  retainers  of  each  magnate.  His  determination 
to  end  the  system  was  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  heavily 
fined  even  the  eari  of  Oxford,  the  companion  of  his  exil^j  the 
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victor  of  Bostrorth,  and  die  most  notoriously  loyal  peer  in  the 
lealm,  for  an  ostentatious  violation  of  the  statute.  Where 
Oxford  was  punished,  no  less  favoured  person  could  hope  to 
escape.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  the  little  hosts  of  badged  ad- 
herents which  had  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  armies  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Edward  IV.,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  had  many  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  autocrat,  if  only  he  had  cared  to  use  them; 
but  his  sloth  and  self-indulgence  stood  in  the  way. 
Henry  VII.,  the  most  laborious  and  systematic  of  men, 
turned  them  to  account.  He  formed  his  personal 
opinion  on  every  problem  of  administration  and  intervened 
himself  in  every  detail.  In  many  respects  he  was  his  own  prime 
minister,  and  nothing  was  done  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  A  consistent  policy  may  be  detected  in  all  his  acts — 
that  of  gathering  aU  the  machinery  of  government  into  his  own 
hands«  Under  the  later  Plantagenets  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings  the  great  check  on  the  power  of  the  crown  had  been  that 
financial  difficulties  were  continually  compelling  the  sovereign 
to  summon  parliaments.  The  estates  had  interfered  perpetually 
in  all  the  details  of  governance,  by  means  of  the  power  of  the 
purse.  Edward  IV.,  first  among  English  sovereigns,  had  been 
able  to  dispense  with  parliaments  for  periods  of  many  years, 
because  he  did  not  need  their  grants  save  at  long  intervals. 
Henry  was  in  the  same  position;  by  strict  economy,  by  the  use 
of  foreign  subsidies,  by  the  automatic  growth  of  his  revenues 
during  a  time  of  peace  and  returning  prosperity,  by  confiscation 
and  forfeitures,  he  built  himself  up  a  financial  position  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  frequent  appcab  to 
parliament.  Not  the  least  fertile  of  his  expedients  was  that 
regular  exploitation  of  the  law  as  a  source  of  revenue,  which 
had  already  been  seen  in  the  time  of  his  father-in-law.  This 
part  of  Henry's  policy  is  connected  with  the  name  of  his  two 
extortionate  "  fiscal  judges  "  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  **  turned 
law  and  justice  into  rapine  "  by  their  minute  inquisition  into 
all  technical  breaches  of  legality,  and  the  nice  fashion  in  which 
they  adapted  the  fine  to  the  wealth  of  the  misdemeanant, 
without  any  reference  to  his  moral  guilt  or  any  regard  for  ex- 
tenuating drcumstances.  The  king  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  unjust  doings;  it  was  his  coffers  which  mainly 
profited  by  their  chicane.  In  his  later  years  he  fell  into  the  vice 
of  hoarding  money  for  its  own  sake;  so  necessary  was  it  to  his 
policy  that  he  should  be  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  need 
for  applying  to  parliament  for  money,  that  he  became  morbidly 
anxiotts  to  have  great  hoards  in  readiness  for  any  possible  day 
of  financial  stress.  At  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  had  £x,8oo,ooo 
in  hard  cash  laid  by.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  he  was 
able  to  dispense  with  parliaments  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
seemed  incredible  to  a  i4th-centuiy  king.  In  his  whole  reign 
he  only  asked  them  five  times  for  grants  of  taxation,  and  three 
of  the  five  requests  were  made  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  reign.  In  the  eyes  of  many  men  parliament  lost  the  mai^ 
reason  for  its  existence  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  habitual  provider 
of  funds  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  realm.  Those  who  had 
a  better  conception  of  its  proper  functions  could  see  that  it  had 
at  any  rate  been  stripped  of  its  chief  power  when  the  king  no 
longer  required  its  subsidies.  There  are  traces  of  a  want  of  public 
interest  in  its  proceedings,  very  different  from  the  anxiety 
with  which  they  used  to  be  followed  in  Plantagenet  and  Lan- 
tastrian  times.  Legislation,  which  only^  incidentally  affects 
him,  is  very  much  less  exciting  to  the  ordinary  citizen  than 
taxation,  which  aims  directly  at  his  pocket.  It  is  at  any  rate 
dear  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  when  the  time 
of  impostures  and  rebdlions  had  ended,  Henry  was  able  to' dis- 
pense with  parliaments  to  a  great  extent,  and  incurred  no  un- 
popularity by  doing  so.  Indeed  he  was  accepted  by  the  En^h 
people  ii  the  benefactor  who  had  delivered  them  from  anarchy; 
and  if  they  murmured  at  his  love  of  hoarding,  and  cursed  his 
inquisitors  Empson  and  Dudley,  they  had  no  wish  to  change  the 
Tudor  rule,  and  were  far  from  regarding  the  times  of  the  "  Lan- 
castrian experiment "  as  a  lost  golden  age.  The  present  king 
might  be  unscrupulous  and  avaridous,  but  he  was  cautious, 
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intelligent  and  economical;  no  one  would  have  wished  to  recall 
the  regime  of  that  "  crowned  saint "  Henry  VI. 

Nevertheless  when  the  first  of  the  Tudors  died,  on  the  21st 
of  April  1509,  there  were  few  who  regretted  him.  He  was  not 
a  monarch  to  rouse  enthusiasm,  while  mudi  was  ex- 
pected from  his  brilliant,  dever  and  handsome  son 
Henry  VIII.,  wh6se  magnificent  presence  and  manly 
vigour  recalled  the  early  prime  of  Edward  IV.  Some  years  later 
En{^d  realised  that  its  new  king  had  inherited  not  only  the 
physical  beauty  and  strength  of  his  grandfather,  but  also  every 
one  of  his  faults,  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  tendency  to  sloth. 
Henry  VIII.  ind^d  may  be  said,  to  sum  up  his  character  in 
brief,  to  have  combined  his  father's  brains  with  his  grandfather's 
passions.  Edward  IV.  was  selfish  and  crud,  but  failed  to  become 
a  tyrant  because  he  lacked  the  energy  for  continuous  work. 
Henry  VII.  was  unscrupulous  and  untiring,  but  so  cautious  and 
wary  that  he  avoided  violent  action  and  dangerous  risks.  Tlidr 
descendant  had  neither  Edward's  sloth  nor  Henry's  moderation; 
he  was  capable  of  going  to  almost  any  lengths  in  pursuit  of  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  his  passions,  his  resentment  or  his 
simple  love  of  self-assertion.  Yet,  however  far  he  might  go  on 
the  road  to  tyranny,  Henry  had  suffident  cunning,  versatility 
and  power  of  cool  reflection,  to  know  precisely  when  he  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  impossible.  He  had  his  father's  faculty 
for  gauging  public  opinion,  and  estimating  dangers,  and  though 
his  more  venturous  temperament  led  him  to  press  on  far  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  seventh  Henry  would  have  halted,  he 
always  stopped  short  on  the  hither  side  of  the  gulf.  It  was  the 
most  marvellous  proof  of  his  ability  that  he  died  on  his  throne 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  autocratic  rule,  during  which  he  had 
roused  more  enmities  and  done  more  to  change  the  face  of  the 
realm  than  any  of  the  kings  that  were  before  him. 

But  it  was  long  before  the  nation  could  estimate  all  the  features 
of  the  magnificent  but  sinister  figure  which  was  to  dominate 
England  from  1509  to  1547.  At  his  accession  Henry  VIII.  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  his  character  was  already 
formed,  it  was  only  the  attractive  side  of  it  that  was  yet  visible. 
His  personal  beauty,  his  keen  inteUigence,  his  scholarship,  his 
love  of  music  and  the  arts,  his  kingly  ambition,  were  all  obvious 
enough.  His  selfishness,  his  cruelty,  his  ingratitude,  his  fierce 
hatred  of  criticism  and  opposition,  his  sensuality,  had  yet  to  be 
discovered  by  his  subjects.  A  suspidous  observer  might  have 
detected  something  ominous  in  the  first  act  of  his  rdgn — the 
arrest  and  attainder  of  his  father's  unpopular  ministers,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whose  heads  he  flung  to  the  people  in  order  to  win 
a  moment's  applause.  Whatever  thdr  faults,  they  had  served 
the  house  of  iSidor  well,  and  it  was  a  grotesque  perversion  of 
justice  to  send  them  to  the  scaffold  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
A  similar  piece  of  cruelty  was  the  execution,  some  time  later,  of 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  languishing  long  years  in  the 
Tower;  he  was  destroyed  not  for  any  new  plots,  but  simply  for 
his  Yorkist  descent.  But  in  Henry's  earlier  years  such  acts  were 
still  unusual;  it  was  not  till  he  had  grown  older,  and  had  learnt 
how  much  the  nation  would  endure,  that  judidal  murder  became 
part  of  his  established  policy. 

Henry's  first  outburst  of  sdf-assertion  took  the  form  of 
reversing  his  father's  thrifty  and  peaceful  policy,  by  plunging 
into  the  jnidst  of  the  continental  wars  from  which   -.. 
England  had  been  held  back  by  his  cautious  parent,  mtmua 
The  adventure  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  also  fnitetMmi 
unprofitable.    But  while  France  was  engaged  in  the  ^S^^ 
"  Holy  War  "  against  the  pope,  Venice,  the  emperor, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  renewed  the  old  claims  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  hoped,  if  not  to  win  back  the  position  of 
Edward  III.,  at  least  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  some 
parts  of  it.    He  lent  an  army  to  Ferdinand  for  the  invasion  of 
Gascony,  and  landed  himself  at  Calais  with  25,000  men,  to  beat 
up  the  northern  border  of  France.    Little  good  came  of  his 
efforts.   The  Spanish  king  gave  no  assbtance,  and  the  northern 
campaign,  though  it  included  the  brilliant  battle  of  the  Spurs 
(August  i6th,   1513),  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the 
capture  of  Toumai  and  Th^rouanne.   It  was  soon  borne  in  upon 
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Ring  Henry  that  France,  even  when  engaged  with  other  enemies, 
was  too  strong  to  be  overrun  in  the  old  style.  Moreover,  his 
allies  were  giving  him  no  aid,  though  they  had  eagerly  accepted 
his  great  subsidies.  With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  Henry 
offered  peace  to  France,  which  King  Louis  XII.  gladly  bought, 
^^  agreeing  to  renew  the  old  pension  or  tribute  that 
glfflr  Henry  VII.  had  received  by  the  treaty  of  Staples. 
Their  reconciliation  and  alliance  were  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  French  king  to  Henry's  favourite  sister  Maxy, 
who  was  the  bridegroom's  junior  by  more  than  thirty  years. 
Their  wedlock  and  the  Anj^o-French  alliance  lasted  only  till  the 
next  year,  when  Louis  died,  and  Mary  secretly  espoused  an 
old  admirer,  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  King 
Henry's  greatest  friend  and  confidant. 

While  the  French  war  was  still  in  progress  there  had  been 
heavy  fighting  on  the  Scottish  border.  James  IV.,  reverting  to 
Wtr  wMb  ^^^  traditionary  pob'cy  of  his  ancestors,  had  taken  the 
SeotiMaA  opportunity  of  attacking  En^nd  while  her  king 
flgtffcof  and  his  army  were  over-seas.  He  suffered  a  disaster 
"•'**'  which  recalls  that  of  David  II.  at  Neville's  Cross 
— a  fight  which  had  taken  place  under  precisely  similar 
political  conditions.  After  taking  a  few  Northumbrian  castles, 
James  was  brought  to  action  at  Fkxiden  Field  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey  (September  gth,  15x3).  After  a  desperate  fight  lasting 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  the  Scots  were  outmanoeuvred  and 
surrounded.  James  IV. — who  had  refused  to  quit  the  field — 
was  slain  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  nobles;  with  him  fell  also  some  xo,ooo  or  x 2,000  of  his  men. 
Scotland,  with  her  military  power  brought  low,  and  an  infant 
king  on  the  throne,  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  international 
politics  for  some  years.  The  queen  dowager,  Margaret  Tudor, 
aided  by  a  party  that  favoured  peace  and  alliance  with  England, 
was  strong  enough  to  balance  the  faction  under  the  duke  of 
Albany  which  wished  for  perpetual  war  and  asked  for  aid  from 
France. 

With  the  peace  of  X5X4  ended  the  first  period  of  King  Henry's 
reign.   He  was  now  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  man  of  twenty-three, 

,^ with  his  character  fully  developed;  he  had  gradually 

TriSy  So^  ^^  ^^  ^^  father's  old  councillors,  and  had  chosen 
for  himself  a  minister  as  ambitious  and  energetic  as 
himself,  the  celebrated  Thomas  Wolscy,  whom  he  had  just  made 
archbishop  of  York,  and  who  obtained  the  rank  of  cardinal 
from  the  pope  in  the  succeeding  year.  Wolsey  was  the  last  of 
the  great  clerical  ministers  of  the  nuddle  ages,  and  by  no  means 
the  worst.  Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  he  had  risen  from 
the  lower  middle  classes,  through  the  royal  road  of  the  church; 
he  had  served  Henry  VII.'s  old  councillor  Foxe,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, as  secretary,  and  from  his  household  had  passed  into  that 
of  his  master.  He  had  been  an  admirable  servant  to  both,  full 
of  zeal,  intelligence  and  energy,  and  not  too  much  burdened  with 
scruples.  The  young  king  found  in  him  an  instrument  well  fitted 
to  his  hand,  a  man  fearless,  ingenious,  and  devoted  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  which  alone  he  had  reached 
his  present  position  of  authority.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  his 
master's  chief  minister — the  person  responsible  in  the  nation's 
eyes  for  all  the  more  unpopular  assertions  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  for  aU  the  heavy  taxation  and  despotic  acts  which 
Henry's  policy  required.  It  mattered  little  to  Henry  that  the 
cardinal  was  arrogant,  tactless  and  ostentatious;  indeed  it 
suited  his  purpose  that  Wolsey  should  be  saddled  by  public 
opinion  with  all  the  blame  that  ought  to  have  been  laid  on  his 
own  shoulders.  It  was  convenient  that  the  old  nobility  should 
detest  the  upstart,  and  that  the  commons  should  imagine  him 
to  be  the  person  responsible  for  the  demands  for  money  required 
for  the  royal  wars.  As  long  as  his  minister  served  his  purposes 
and  could  execute  hb  behests  Henry  gave  him  a  free  hand,  and 
supported  him  against  all  his  enemies.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time,  and  is  still  sometimes  maintained  by  historians,  that 
Wolsey  laid  down  schemes  of  policy  and  persuaded  bis  master 
to  adopt  them;  but  the  truth  would  appear  to  be  that  Henry 
was  in  no  wise  dominated  by  the  cardinal,  but  imposed  on  him 
k:.  ^..^  wishes,  merely  leaving  matters  of  detail  to  be  settled 


by  his  minister.  Things  indifferent  migjbt  be  trusted  to  hfm, 
but  the  main  lines  of  English  diplomacy  and  fore^  policy 
show  rather  the  influence  of  the  king's  personal  desires  of  thie 
moment  than  that  of  a  statesman  seeking  national  ends. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Henry,  under  the  guidance  of 
Wolsey,  followed  a  consistent  scheme  for  aggrandizing  Eni^land, 
by  making  her  the  state  which  kept  the  balance  of  power  of 
Europe  in  her  hands.  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  during  the' 
years  of  the  cardinal's  ascendancy  the  alliance  of  England  was 
sought  in  turn  by  the  great  princes  of  the  continent,  and  proved 
the  make-weight  in  the  scales.  This  is  but  a  superficial  vievr 
of  the  situation.  Henry,  if  mudi  courted,  was  much  deceived 
by  his  contemporaries.  Tliey  borrowed  his  money  and  his  axmies, 
but  fed  him  with  vain  promises  and  illusory  treaties.  He  and 
his  minister  were  alternately  gulled  by  France  and  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  net  result  of  aU  their  activity,  was  bankruptcy 
and  discontent  at  home  and  ever-frustrated  hopes  abroad.  It 
is  hard  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  statecraft  for  either  Hezxzy 
or  Wolsey  on  the  sum  total  of  English  politiad  achievement 
during  their  collaboration. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  cardinal's  ascendaxicy  the 
elder  race  of  European  sovereigns,   the  kings  with   whom 
Henry  VII.  had  been  wont  to  haggle,  disappeared  one 
after  the  other.   Louis  of  France  died  in  x 5x5,  Ferdi-  vmUm^ 
nand  of  Aragon  in  xsi6,  the  emperor  Maximilian —  tht  rtvmtiy 
the  last  survivor  of  his  generation— in  X5X9.    Louis  •"*»■■* 
was  succeeded  by  the  active,  warlike  and  shifty  cimLa  K 
Francis  L;  the  heritage  of  both   Fexdinand  and 
Maximilian — his  maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers — fell  to 
Charles  of  Habsburg,  who  already  possessed  the  Netherlands 
in  his  father's  right  and  Castile  in  that  of  his  mother.    The 
enmity  of  the  house  of  Valois  and  the  house  of  Hal^buig, 
which  had  first  appeared  in  the  wars  of  Charies  VIII.  and 
Maximilian,  took  a  far  more  bitter  shape  under  Frands  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  two  young  princes  who  were  rivals  from  their  youth. 
Their  wars  were  almost  perpetual,  their  peaces  never  honestly 
carried  out.     Their  powers  were  very  equally  balanced;  if 
Charles  owned  broader  lands  than  Francis,  they  were  more 
scattered  and  in  some  cases  less  loyal.    The  solid  and  wojthy 
realm  of  France  proved  able  to  make  head  against  Spain  aiKl 
the  Netherlands,  even  when  they  were  backed  by  the  emperor's 
German  vassals.    Charles  was  also  distracted  by  many  stabs  in 
the  back  from  the  Ottoman  Turics,  who  were  just  begixming  theit 
attack  on  Christendom  along  the  line  of  the  Danube.    To  each 
of  the  combatants  it  seemed  that  the  English  alliance  would 
turn  the  scale  in  his  own  favour.    Henry  was  much  courted, 
and  wooed  with  promises  of  lands  to  be  won  from  the  other  side 
by  his  ally  of  the  moment.    But  neither  Charles  nor  Francis 
wished  him  to  be  a  real  gainer,  and  he  himself  was  a  most  untrust- 
worthy friend,  for  he  was  quite  ready  to  turn  against  his  ally 
if  he  seemed  to  be  growing  too  powerful,  and  threatened  to 
dominate  all  Europe;  the  complete  success  of  either  party 
would  mean  that  England  would  sink  once  more  into  a  second- 
rate  power.    How  faithless  and  insincere  was  Henry's  policy 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  x  520,  after  all  the  pageantry 
of  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  his  vows  of  undying 
friendship  for  Frands,  he  met  Charles  a  few  weeks  later  at 
Gravelines,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  which  pledged 
England  to  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  king's  "good 
brother  "  of  France.    Such  things  happened  not  once  nor  twice 
during  the  years  of  Wolsey's  ministry.    It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  Henry's  allies  xegulariy  endeavoured 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his  share  of  their  joint  profits,    r^lkirt  nf 
What  use  was  there  in  rewarding  a  friend  who  might    namry'a 
become  an  enemy  to-morrow?    The  greatest  decep-    ^i^ 
tion  of  all  was  in  X522,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had    "^ 
made  the  extraordinary  promise  that  he  would  get  Wolsey  made 
pope,  and  lend  Henry  an  army  to  conquer  northern  France, 
failed  to  redeem  his  word  in  both  respects.    He  caused  hia 
own  old  tutor,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  to  be  crowned  with  the  papal 
tiara,  and  left  the  English  to  invade  Picardy  entirely  unassisted. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  many  such  disappointments. 
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The  result  of  some  twdve' years  of  abortive  alliances  and 
in-kept  treaties  was  that  Henry  had  obtained  no  single  one 
of  the  advantages  which  he  had  coveted,  and  that  he 
had  lavished  untold  wealth  and  many  English  lives 
upon  phantom  schemes  which  crumbled  between  his 
fingers.  His  subjects  had  already  begun  to  murmur; 
the  early  parliaments  of  his  reign  had  been  passive 
and  complaisant;  but  by  1523  the  Commoxu  had  been  goaded 
into  resistance.  They  granted  only  half  the  subsidies  asked  from 
than,  pleading  that  three  summers  more  of  such  taxation  as 
the  rarHinal  demanded  for  his  master  would  leave  the  realm 
drained  of  its  last  penny,  and  reduced  to  fall  back  on  primitive 
forms  of  barter,  "  clothes  for  victuals  and  bread  for  cheese," 
out  of  mere  want  of  coin.  Fortunately  for  the  king  his  subjects 
laid  all  the  blame  upon  his  mouth]piece  the  cardixuil,  instead  of 
placing  it  where  it  was  due.  On  Wolsey's  back  also  was  saddled 
the  most  iniquitous  of  Henry's  acts  of  tyranny  against  indi- 
viduals—the judicial  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
highest  head  among  the  English  nobility.  For  some  hasty  words, 
amplified  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  treacherous  retainers, 
together  with  a  foolish  charge  of  dabbling  with  astro- 
logers, the  heir  of  the  royal  line  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
had  been  tried  and  executed  with  scandalous  haste. 
^^  His  only  real  crime  was  that,  commenting  on  the  lack 

■■"■  of  male  heirs  to  the  crown — for  after  many  years  of 

wedlock  with  Catherine  of  Aragoii  Henry's  sole  issue  was  one  sickly 
daughter— he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  remark  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  king  he  himself  was  close  in  succession 
to  the  crown.  The  cardinal  bore  the  blame,  because  he  and 
Buckingham  had  notoriously  disliked  each  other;  but  the  deed 
had  reidly  been  of  the  king's  own  contriving.  He  was  roused 
to  implac&ble  wrath  by  anyone  who  dared  to  speak  on  the  for- 
Udden  toiMC  of  the  succession  question. 

In  the  later  years  of  Wolsey's  ascendancy,  nevertheless,  that 
same  question  was  the  subject  of  many  anxious  thou^^ts. 
From  Henry's  own  mind  it  was  never  long  absent;  he 
yearned  for  a  male  heir,  and  he  was  growing  tired  of 
his  wife  Catherine,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
himself,  had  few  personal  attractions,  and  was  growing 
somewhat  of  an  invalid.  Somewhere  about  the  end  ci  1526 
those  who  were  in  the  king's  intimate  confidence  began  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  meditating  a  divorce — ^a  thing  not  lightly 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  for  the  queen  was  the  aunt  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  would  be  vastly  offended  at  such  a  proposal. 
But  Henry's  doubts  had  been  marvellously  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  become  enamoured  of  another  lady — ^the 
beautiful,  ambitious  and  cunning  Anne  Boleyn,  a  niece  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  no  intention  of  becoming  merely  the 
king's  mistress,  but  aspired  to  be  his  consort. 

lie  question  of  the  king's  divorce  soon  became  inextricably 
confused  with  another  problem,  whose  first  beginnings  go  back 
B^Ua^  to  a  slightly  earlier  date.  What  was  to  be  the  attitude 
aarftt*  of  England  towards  the  Reformation?  It  was  now 
^*'—  neariy  ten  years  since  Martin  Luther  Md  posted  up 
his  famous  theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg, 
and  since  he  had  testified  to  his  faith  before  the  diet  of  Worms. 
All  Germany  was  now  convxilsed  with  the  first  throes  of  the  revolt 
against  the  papstcy,  and  the  echoes  of  the  new  theok)gical 
disputes  were  being  heard  in  England.  King  Henry  himself 
in  1 52 1  had  deigned  to  write  an  abusive  pamphlet  against  Luther, 
for  which  he  had  been  awarded  the  magrdficent  title  of  FidH 
Defensor  by  that  cultured  sceptic  Pope  Leo  X.  About  the  same 
time  we  begin  to  read  of  orders  issued  by  the  bishops  for  the 
discovery  and  burning  of  all  Lutheran  books— a  dear  sign 
that  they  were  reaching  England  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  only  the  works  of  Wydiffe  that  had 
merited  this  attention  on  the  part  of  inquisitors.  In  the 
Wydiffite  remnant,  often  persecuted  but  never  exterminated, 
there  already  existed  In  England  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestant 
party.  AH  through  the  rfeign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  intermittent  burning  of  "  heretics,"  and 
their  far  more  frequent  recantations,  had  borne  witness  to  the 
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fact  that  the  sect  still  lingered  0)1.  The  Wydiffites  were  a  feeble 
folk,  compelled  to  subterraneous  ways,  and  destitute  of  learned 
leaders  or  powerful  supporters.  But  they  survived  to  see 
Luther's  day,  and  to  merge  themsdves  in  one  body  with  the 
first  English  travelling  scholars  and  merchants  who  brought 
back  from  the  continent  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation. The  origins  of  a  Protestant  party,  who  were  not  mere 
Wydiffites,  but  had  been  first  interested  in  dogmatic  controversy 
by  coming  upon  the  works  of  Luther,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1521  and  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  There  a  knot  of 
scholars,  some  of  whom  were  to  perish  early  at  the  stake,  wlu?e 
others  were  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Reformation,  came  together  and  encouraged  each  other  to  test 
the  recdved  doctrines  of  contemporary  orthodoxy  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  llie  sect  ^read 
in  a.few  years  to  London,  Oxford  and  other  centres  of  intellectual 
life,  but  for  many  years  its  followers  were  not  numerota;  like 
the  old  Lollardy,  Protestantism  took  root  only  in  certain 
places  and  among  certain  classes — ^notably  the  lesser  clergy 
and  the  merchants  of  the  great  towns. 

King  Henry  and  those  who  wished  to  idease  him  professed 
as  great  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  purveyors  of  German 
doctrines  as  for  the  bekted  disdples  of  Wydiffe.  But  there 
was  apother  movement,  whose  origins  went  back  for  many 
centuries,  which  they  were  far  from  discouraging,  and  were 
prepared  to  utilize  when  it  suited  thdr  convenience.  This  was 
the  purdy  political  feeling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  national  diurch,  which  in  early  ages  had 
given  supporters  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  H., 
which  had  dictated  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  and  of  Praemunire. 
Little  had  been  heard  of  the  old  anti-derical  party  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.;  it  had  apparently  been  identified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  with  that  Ldlardy  with  which  it  had 
for  a  time  allied  itself,  and  had  shared  in  its  discredit.  But  it 
had  always  continued  to  exist,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  vitalityj 
The  papacy  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  fair  mark  for  critidsmJ 
It  was  not  hard  to  attack  the  system  under  which  Rodxigo  Borgia' 
wore  the  tiara,  while  Girelamo  Savonarola  went  to  the  stake; 
or  in  which  Julius  U.  exploited  the  name  of  Christianity  to  serve 
his  territorial  policy  in  Italy,  and  Leo  X.  hawked  his  indulgences 
round  Europe  to  raise  funds  which  woidd  enable  him  to  gratify 
his  artistic  tastes.  At  no  period  had  the  official  hlerarehy  of 
the  Western  Church  been  more  out  of  touch  with  common 
righteousness  and  piety.  Moreover,  they  were  sinning  under 
the  eyes  of  a  laity  whidi  was  far  more  intelligent  and  educated, 
more  able  to  think  and  judge  for  itself,  less  the  slave  of  im- 
memorial tradition,  than  the  old  public  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
Italy  the  Renaissance  might  be  purdy  concerned  with  things 
intellectual  or  artistic,  and  seem  to  have  little  or  no  touch  with 
things  moral.  Beyond  the  Alps  it  was  otherwise;  among  the 
Teutonic  nations  at  least  the  revolt  against  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  rout  of  the  obscurantists,  the  eager  pursuit  of 
HeUenic  culture,  had  a  religious  aspect.  The  same  generation 
which  rdused  to  take  thjice-translated  and  thrice-garbled 
screeds  from  Aristotle  as  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
went  back  to  the  original  Greek,  was  also  studying  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  thdr  original  tongues,  and  drawing  from  them 
condusions  as  unfavourable  to  the  intelligence  as  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  orthodox  medieval  divines.  Such  a  discovery  as  that 
which  showed  that  the  "  False  Decretals,"  on  which  so  mucb 
of  the  power  of  the  papacy  rested,  were  mere  9th-century  forgeries 
struck  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  traditional  reUtion  between 
church  and  state. 

The  first  English  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  like  Erasmus 
on  the  continent,  did  not  see  the  logical  outcome  of  their  own 
discoveries,  nor  realize  that  the  campaign  against  obscurantism 
would  devdop  into  a  campaign  against  Roman  orthodoxy. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  greatest  of  them,  was  actually  driven  int6 
reaction  by  the  violence  of  Protestant  controversialists,  and  the 
frar  that  the  new  doctrines  would  rend  the  church  in  twain. 
He  became  himself  a  persecutor,  and  a  writer  of  abusive 
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pamphlets  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Utopia.  But  to  the 
younger  generation  the  irreconcilability  of  modem  scholar^ 
ship  and  medieval  formulae  of  faith  became  more  and  more 
evident.  One  after  another  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  were 
chaHenged  by  writers  who  were  generally  acute,  and  almost 
invariably  vituperative.  For  the  controversies  of  the  Reforma- 
tioh  were  conduaed  by  both  sides,  from  kings  and  prelates 
down  to  gutter  pamphleteers,  in  language  of  the  most  unseemly 
violence. 

But,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  scholars  and  theologians 
had  less  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  the  mere  lay  politicians,  whose  antl-derical  tendencies 
chanced  to  fit  in  with  King  Henry's  convenience  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  papacy.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  first 
attacks  of  parliament  on  the  church  date  back  to  two  years  before 
Luther  pubUshed  his  famous  theses.  The  contention  be^n 
in  1 51 5  with  the  fierce  assault  by  the  Commons  on  the  old  abuse 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  immunity  of  clerical  criminals  from 
due  punishment  for  secular  crimes — a  question  as  old  as  the 
times  of  Henry  II.  and  Becket.  But  the  discussion  q>read  in 
later  years  from  this  particular  point  into  a  general  criticism 
of  the  church  and  its  relations  to  the  state,  embracing  local 
grievances  as  well  as  the  questions  which  turned  on  the  dealings 
of  the  papacy  with  the  crown.  The  old  complaints  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  Church  of  England  in  the^  days  of 
Edward  I.  or  Richard  II.  had  lost  none  of  their  force' in  1526. 
The  higher  clergy  were  more  than  ever  immersed  in  affairs  of 
state,  "  Caesarean  "  as  Wydiffe  would  have  called  thc^n..  It 
was  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  great  cardinal  himself,  and 
to  ask  how  far  his  spiritual  duties  at  York  nyere  properly  dis- 
charged while  he  was  acting  ni  the  king's  prime  minister.  The 
cases  of  Foxe  and  Morton  were  much  the  same;  the  former 
passed  for  a  well-meaning  man,  yet  had  been  practically  ubsent 
from  his  diocese  for  twenty  years.  Pluralism,  nepotism,  simony 
and  all  the  other  andent  abuses  were  more  rampant  than  ever. 
The  monasteries  had  ceased  to  be  even  the  nurseries  of  literature; 
their  chronicles  had  run  dry,  and  secular  priests  or  laymen  had 
taken  up  the  pens  that  the  monks  had  dropped.  They  were 
wealthier  than  ever,  yet  did  little  to  justify  their  existence; 
indeed  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  so  much  set  against  them  that 
they  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  their  inmates. 
Truculent  pamphleteers  like  Simon  Fish,  who  wrote  Beggars* 
SupplicalioHf  were  already  demanding  "  that  these  sturdy 
boobies  should  be  set  abroad  into  the  worid,  to  get  wives  of  their 
own,  and  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  God;  so  mi^t  the  king  be  better 
obeyed,  matrimony  be  better  kept,  the  gospel  better  preached, 
and  none  should  rob  the  poor  of  his  alms."  It  must  be  added 
that  monastic  scandals  were  not  rare;  though  the  majority 
of  the  houses  were  decently  ordered,  yet  the  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  visitations  shows  that 
in  the  years  just  before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  them  where  chastity  of  life  and  honesty  of  adminis- 
tration were  equally  unknown.  But  above  all  things  the  church 
was  being  criticized  as  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  privileged 
body  not  amenable  to  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subservient 
to  a  foreign  lord— the  pope.  And  it  was  true  that,  much  as 
English  churchmen  might  grumble  at  papal  exactions,  they 
were  generally  ready  as  a  body  to  support  the  pope  against  the 
crown;  the  traditions  of  the  medieval  church  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  do  otherwise.  That  there  would  in  any  case  have 
been  a  new  outbreak  of  anti-clerical  and  anti-papal  agitation 
in  England,  under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  impulse  started 
by  Luther  in  Germany,  is  certain.  But  two  special  causes  gave 
its  particular  colour  to  the  opening  of  the  English  Reformation; 
the  one  was  that  the  king  fell  out  with  the  papacy  on  the^uestion 
of  his  divorce.  The  other  was  that  the  nation  at  this  moment 
was  chafing  bitterly  against  a  clerical  minister,  whom  it  (very 
unjustly)  mads  responsible  for  the  exorbitant  taxation  which 
it  was  enduring,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  useless  and  un- 
successful foreign  wars.  The  irony  of  the  situation  lay  in  -the 
facts  that  Henry  was,  so  far  as  dogmatic  views  were  concerned. 


a  perfectly  orthodox  prince;  he  had  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  old  theological  literature,  as  he  had  shown  in  his  pam- 
phlet against  Luther,  and  though  he  was  ready  to  repress  clerical 
immunities  and  privileges  that  were  inconvenient  to  the 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  doctrinal  side  of  the 
revolt  against  the  system  of  the  medieval  church.  Moreover, 
Wolsey,  whose  fall  was  to  synchronize  with  the  commencement 
of  the  reforming  movement,  was  if  anything  more  in  sympathy 
with  dumge  than  was  his  master.  He  was  an  enUg^teoed 
patron  of  the  new  learning,  and  was  inclined  to  taktf  vigorous 
measures  in  hand  for  the  pruning  away  of  the  abuses  of  the 
chutch.  It  is  significant  that  his  great  college  at  Oxford — 
"  Cardinal's  College  "  as  he  designed  to  caU  it, "  Christ  Church  " 
as  it  is  named  to-day — was  en<towed  with  the  revenues  of  some 
score  of  small  monasteries  which  he  had  suppressed  oix  the 
ground  that  they  were  useless  or  ill-conducted.  His  master 
turned  the  lesson  to  account  a  few  years  later;  but  Hienry's 
wholesale  destruction  of  religious  houses  was  carried  out  not  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  but  mainly  in  those  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  (C.  W.  C.  0.> 

Vn.  Tee  Reformation  and  the  Acs  07  Euzabetk 

(1528-1603) 

Wolsey  did  not  fall  through  any  oppositioh  to  reform;  nor 
was  he  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  divorce.  Indeed,  both  in  Frazice 
and  Spain  Jie  was  credited  with  the  authorBhip  of  the 
project.  But  he  differed  from  Henry  on  the  question 
of  Catherine's  successor.  Wolsey  desired  a  French 
marriage  to  consummate  the  breach  upon  which  he  was  now 
bent  with  the  emperor;  and  war,  in  fact,  was  predpitAted  irith 
Spain  in  1528.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  without  Henry's 
consent;  he  certainly  wished  to  avoid  war  with  Chades  V.,  and 
peace  was  made  after  six  months  of  passive  hostility.  Nor  did 
Henry  want  a  French  princess;  his  affections  were  fixed  for 
the  time  on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  was  the  hope  of  the  anti> 
clerical  party.  The  crisis  was  brought  to  a  head  by  Uie  failure  of 
Wobe/s  plan  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Originally  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ecdesiastical  courts  in  England  were  competent 
without  recourse  to  Rome.  Wolsey  deprecated  thb  procedure, 
and  application  was  made  to  Clement  VIL  Wolsey  relied  upon 
his  French  and  Italian  allies  to  exert  the  necessary  powers  of 
persuasion;  and  in  1528  a  French  army  crossed  the  Alps, 
marched  through  Italy  and  threatened  to  drive  Charies  V.  out 
of  Naples.  Clement  was  in  a  position  to  listen  to  Henry's 
prayer;  and  Campeggio  was  commissioned  with  Wolsey  to  hear 
the  suit  and  grant  the  divorce. 

No  sooner  hsd  Campeggio  started  than  the  fortunes  of  war 
changed.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples,  and  the 
Imperialists  again  dominated  Rome;  thr  Church, 
wrote  Clement  to  Campeggio,  was  completely  in  the 
power  of  Charles  V.  Tlie  cardinal,  therefore,  must  on 
no  account  pronounce  against  Charies's  aunt;  if  he 
could  not  persuade  Henry  and  Catherine  to  agree  on  a  matnal 
separation,  he  must  simply  pass  the  time  and  come  to  no  oon« 
elusion.  Hence  it  was  June  x  529  before  the  court  got  to  work  at 
all,  and  then  its  proceedings  were  only  preparatory  to  an  adjourn* 
ment  and  revocation  of  the  suit  to  Rome  in  August.  Cloneat  VII. 
had,  in  his  own  words,  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  an 
imperialist;  the  last  remnants  of  the  French  army  in  Italy  had 
been  routed,  and  the  pope  had  perforce  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Barcelona,  a  sort  of  family  compact  between  himself  and 
Charies,  whereby  he  undertook  to  protect  Charies's  aunt,  and  the 

emperor  to  support  the  Medici  dynasty  in  Florence.    This  ^ 

was  amplified  at  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  (August  1529)  into 
general  European  pacification  in  which  England  had  no  voice. 
So  far  had  it  fallen  since  1521. 

In  every  direction  Wolsey  had  failed,  and  his  failure  involved 
the  triumph  of  the  forces  which  he  had  opposed.  The  fate  of 
the  papal  system  in  England  was  bound  up  with  his  personal 
fortunes.  It  was  he  and  he  alone  who  had  kept  pariiament  at 
arm's  length  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  at  bay.  He  had 
interested  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  the  nation,  In  a  q;iiiited 
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foreign  poHcy«  bad  divated  tbdr  atttatioB  from  domestic 
questions,  and  had  staved  off  that,  parliamentary  attack  on  the 
church  which  had  been  threatened  fifteen  years  before.  Now 
be  was  doomed,  and  both  Campeggio  and  Cardinal  da  Bellay 
were  able  to  send  their  governments  accurate  outlines  of  the 
future  policy  of  Henry  VUI.  The  church  was  to  be  robbed  of 
its  wealth,  its  power  and  its  privileges,  and  the  papal  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  abolished.  In  October  Wolsey  was  deprived  of  the 
great  seal,  and  surrendered  many  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, though  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  archbishopric  of  York 
which  he  now  vi«ted  for  the  first  time.  The  first  lay  ministry 
since  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  Came  into  office;  Sir  Thomas 
More  became  lord  chancellor,  and  Anne  Bolcyn's  father  lord 
privy  seal;  the  only  prominent  cleric  who  remained  in  office 
was  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  bishop  of 
Winchester. 

Parlianjient  met  In  November  1539  and  passed  many  acts 
against  clerical  exactions,  mortuaries,  probate  dues  and 
^*t..^^m  pluralities,  which  evoked  a  passionate  protest  from 
Bishop  Fisher:  "  Now,  with  the  Commons,"  he  cried 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '*  is  nothing  but '  Down  with 
the  Church.' "  During  1 530  Hfnry 's  agents  were  busy 
abroad  making  that  appeal  on  the  divorce  to  the  univer- 
sities which  Cranmer  had  suggested.  In  1531  the  dergy 
in  convocation,  terrified  by  the  charge  of  praemwdre  brought 
against  them  for  recognizing  Wolsey's  Icgatine  authority,  paid 
Henry  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  and  recognized 
him  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
would  allow.  The  details  of  this  surrender  were  worked  out 
by  king  and  Commons  in  1532;  but  Gardiner  and  More  secured 
the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  bill  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  it  was  not  till  1533,  when  More  had  ceased  to  be  chancellor 
and  Gardiner  to  be  secretary,  that  a  parliamentary  statute 
annihilated  the  independent  Ic^slative  authority  of  the  church. 
An  act  was,  however,  passed  in  1532  empowering  the  king,  if 
be  thought  fit,  to  stop  the  payment  of  annates  to  Rome.  Henry 
suspended  his  consent  in  order  to  induce,  the  pope  io  grant 
Cranmer  his  buUs  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Warham  late  in  1 532.  The  stratagem  was  successful,  and 
Henry  cast  off  all  disguise.  The  act  of  annates  was  confirmed; 
another  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  bishops  without  recourse  to  the  papacy  was 
passed;  and  Cranmer  declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
null  and  void  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which  had 
taken  place  about  January  25,  1533,  valid.  Anne 
was  crowned  in  June,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the 
^fy.  future  Queen  Elizabeth  was  bom.  At  length  in  1534 
^^*'  Clement  VU.  concluded  the  case  at  Rome,  pronouncing 
in  favour  of  Catherine's  marriage,  and  drawing  up  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  Henry  and  his  abettors.  But  he  did 
not  venture  to  publish  it;  public  opinion  in  England,  while 
hostile  to  the  divorce,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  clergy  or  the  pope, 
and  the  rivalry  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  too  bitter 
to  permit  of  joint,  or  even  isolated,  action  against  Henry. 
Charles  was  only  too  anxious  to  avoid  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  pope's  commands,  and  a  year  later  he  was  once  more  involved 
in  war  with  France.  Henry  was  able  to  deal  roughly  with  such 
manifestations  as  Elizabeth  Barton's  visions,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  X  534  to  obtain  from  parliament  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
Tmnm^  which  transferred  to  him  the  juridical,  though  not  the 
jy,  spiritual,  powers  of  the  pope.    No  penalties  were 

attached  to  this  act,  but  another  passed  in  the  same 
session  made  it  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  king  of  any 
of  his  titles,  of  which  supreme  head  of  the  church  was  one, 
being  incorporated  in  the  royal  style  by  letters  patent  of  January 
V53S-  Fisher  and  More  were  executed  on  this  charge;  they  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year  for  objecting  to  take  the 
form  of  oath  to  the  succession  as  vested  in  Anne  Boleyn 's  children 
which  the  commissioners  prescribed.  But  their  lives  could  only 
be  forfeit  on  the  supposition  that  they  sought  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  royal  supremacy.  Many  of  the  friars  observant  of 
Greenwich  and  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  involved  in  a 
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similar  fate,  but  there  was  no  general  re^stance,  and  Henry,  now 
inspired  or  helped  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  able  to  proc««d 
with  the  next  step  in  the  Reformation,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries. 

It  was  Cecil's  6pinion  twenty-five  years  later  that,  but  for 
the  dissolution,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  could  not  have 
succeeded.  Such  a  reason  could  hardly  be  avowed,  t]|,,„|, 
and  justification  had  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  of  Uom  cttb0 
the  monasteries  themselves.  The  action  of  Wolsey  and  yg*^ 
other  bishops  before  1529,  the  report  of  a  commission  '*"**• 
of  cardinals  appointed  by  Paul  HI.  in  1535,  the  subsequent 
experience  of  other,  even  Catholic,  countries  give  collateral 
support  to  the  conclusions  of  the  visitors  appointed  ly  Cromwell, 
although  they  were  dictated  by  a  desire  not  to  deal  out  impartial 
justice,  but  to  find  reasons  for  a  policy  already  adopted  in 
principle.  That  they  exaggerated  the  evils  of  monastic  life 
hardly  admits  of  doubt;  but  even  a  Henry  VIII.  and  a  Thomas 
Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to  attack,  or  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing, the  monasteries  had  they  retained  their  original  purity  antl 
influence.  As  it  was  their  doubtful  reputation  and  financial 
embarrassments  enabled  Henry  to  offer  them  as  a  gigantic  bribe 
to  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity,  and  the  Reformation  parliament 
met  for  its  bst  session  early  in  1536  to  give  effect  to  the  reports 
of  the  visitors  and  to  the  king's  and  their  own  desires. 

But  it  had  barely  been  dissolved  in  April  when  it  became 
necessary  to  call  another.  In  January  the  death  of  Catherine 
had  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  Anne's 
happiness  was  short-Uved.  Two  miscarriages  and  the  failure 
to  produce  the  requisite  male  heir  linked  her  in  Henry's  mind 
and  in  misfortune  to  Catherine;  unlike  Catherine  she  was  un- 
popular and  not  above  suspicion.  The  story  of  her  tragedy  is 
itill  one  of  the  most  horrible  and  mysterious  pages  in  English 
history.  It  is  certain  that  Henry  was  tired  and  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  her;  but  if  she  vrerc  innocent,  Why  were  charges  brought 
against  her  which  were  not  brought  against  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  of  Clcves?  and  why  were  four  other  victims  sacrificed 
when  one  would  have  been  enough?  The  peers  a  year  before 
could  acquit  Lord  Dacre;  would  they  have  condemned  the  queen 
without  some  show  of  evidence?  and  unless  there  was  suspftious 
evidence,  her  daughter  was  inhuman  in  making  no  effort  subse- 
quently to  clear  her  mother's  character.  However  that  may  be, 
Anne  was  not  only  condenmed  and  executed,  but  her  p^f^^f^g 
marriage  was  declared  invalid  and  her  daughter  a  otQmum 
bastard.  Parliament  was  required  to  establish  the  ^y 
succession  on  the  new  basis  of  Henry's  new  queen,  '*'^'* 
Jane  Seymour.  It  also  empowered  the  king  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will  if  he  had  no  legitimate  issue;  but  the  illegitimate  son/- 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  whose  favour  this  provision  is  said  to 
have  been  conceived,  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Fortunately  for  Henry,  Queen  Jane  roused  no  domestic  or 
foreign  animosities;  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  at  war; 
and  the  pope's  and  Pole's  attempt  to  profit  by  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect 
except  the  ruin  of  Pole's  family.  The  two  risings  of 
1536  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  were  provoked 
partly  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  pvtly  by  the  collec- 
tion of  a  subsidy  and  fears  of  fresh  taxation  onbirths,  marriages 
and  burials,  and  partly  by  the  protestantizing  Ten  Articles  of 
1536  and  Cromwell's  Injunctions,  They  were  conservative 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  order  by 
means  of  a  change  <rf  ministry,  but  not  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Lincolnshire  rising  was  over  before  the  middle  of  October; 
the  more  serious  revolt  in  Yorkshire  under  Askc  lasted  through 
the  winter.  Henry's  lieutenants  were  compelled  to  temporize 
and  make  concessions.  Aske  was  invited  to  come  to  London  and 
hoodwinked  by  Henry  into  believing  that  the  king  was  really 
bent  on  restoration  and  reform.  But  an  Impatient  outburst  of 
the  insurgents  and  a  foolish  attempt  to  seize  Hull  and  Scar- 
borough gave  Henry  an  excuse  for  repudiating  the  concessions 
made  in  his  name.  He  could  afford  to' do  so  because  England 
south  of  the  Trent  remained  stauncher  to  him  than  England 
north  of  it  did  to  the  Pilgrimage.    Aske  and  other  leaders  were 
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tried  and  ezecuted,  and  summary  vengeataoe  was  wreaked  on 
the  ngrthem  counties,  eqiedally  on  the  monasteries.  The  one 
satisfactory  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
the  North,  which  gave  the  shires  between  the  Border  and  the 
Ttent  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  government  than  they  had 
ever  had  before. 

Probably  the  Pilgrimage  had  some  effect  in  moderating 
Henry's  progress.  The  monasteries  did  not  benefit  and  in 
««_  'S3*"*S39  ^«  greater  were  involved  in  the  fate  which 
Jji^l^  had  already  overtaken  the  less.  But  no  further  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  Protestantism  after  the 
publication  and  authorisation  of  the  "  Great "  Bible  In  English. 
The  Lutheran  divines  who  came  to  England  in  1538  with  a 
project  for  a  theological  union  were  rebuffed;  the  parliament 
elected  in  1539  was  Catholic,  and  only  the  reforming  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  offered  any  resistance  to  the  Six  Articles 
which  reaffirmed  the  chief  points  in  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice.  Th'e  alliance  between  pope,  emperor  and  French 
king  induced  Henry  to  acquiesce  in  Cromwell's  scheme  for  a 
(wlitical  understanding  with  Cleves  and  the  Schmalkaldic  League, 
which  mi^t  threaten  Charles  V.'s  position  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  but. could  not  be  of  much  direct  advantage  to 
Engknd.  Cromwell  rashly  sought  to  wed  Henry  to  this  policy, 
proposed  Anne  of  Cleves  as  a  bride  for  Henry,  now  once  more 
a  widower,  and  represented  the  marriage  as  England's  sole 
protection  against  a  Catholic  league.  Henry  put  his  neck  under 
the  yoke,  but  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity;  for 
Charles  and  Francis  were  already  beginning  to  quarrel  and  had 
no  thought  of  a  joint  attack  on  England.  The  dis- 
covery was  fatal  to  Cromwell;  after  a  severe  struggle 
in  the  council  he  was  abandoned  to  his  enemies, 
attainted  of  treason  and  executed.  Anne's  marriage 
was  declared  null,  and  Henry  found  a  fifth  queen  in  Catherine 
Howard,  a  niece  of  Norfolk,  a  prot£g6e  of  Gaidiner,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

Nevertheless  there  was  no  reversal  of  what  had  been  done, 
only  a  check  to  the  rate  of  progress.  Cranmer  remained  arch- 
bish(H>  and  compiled  an  English  Litany,  while  Catherine  Howard 
soon  ceased  to  be  queen;  charges  of  loose  conduct,  which  in  her 
case  at  any  rate  were  not  instigated  by  the  king,  were  made 
against  her  and  she  was  brought  to  the  block;  she  was  succeeded 
by  Catherine  Parr,  a  mild  patron  of  the  new  learning.  The  Six 
Articles  were  only  fitfully  put  in  execution,  especially  in  1543 
and  1546:  all  the  plots  against  Cranmer  failed;  and  before  he 
died  Henxy  was  even  considering  the  advisability  of  further 
steps  in  the  religious  reformation,  apart  from  mere  spoliation 
like  the  confiscation  of  the  chantry  lands. 

But  Scotland,  Ireland  and  foreign  affairs  concerned  him  most. 
Something  substantial  was  achieved  in  IreUnd;  the  papal 
sovereignty  was  abolished  and  Henry  received  from 
the  Iri^  parliament  the  title  of  king  instead  of  lord  of 
•a'  Ireland.    The  process  was  begun  of  converting  Irish 

'^^'""^  chieftains  into  English  peers  which  eventually  divorced 
the  Irish  people  from  their  natural  leaders;  and  principles  of 
English  law  and  government  were  4>read  b^ond  the  Pale. 
In  Scotland  Henry  was  less  fortunate.  He  failed  to  win  over 
James  V.  iq  his  anti-papal  policy;  revived  the  feudal  claim  to 
suzerainty,  won  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  (1542),  and  then  after 
James's  death  bribed  and  threatened  the  Scots  estates  into 
concluding  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  infant  queen  and 
Henry's  son.  The  church  in  Scotland  led  by  Beaton,  and  the 
French  party  led  by  James  V.'s  widow,  Mary  of  Guise,  soon 
reversed  this  decision,  and  Hertford's  heavy  hand  was  (1544) 
laid  on  Edinburgh,  in  revenge.  France  was  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  Henry  was  thus  induced  once  more  to  join  Charles  V 
in  war  (1543).  The  joint  invasion  of.  1544  led  to  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,. but  the  emperor  made  peace  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
Lutherans  and  left  Henry  at  war  with  France.  The  French 
attempted  to  retaliate  in  1545,  and  burnt  some  villages  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  oh  the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  their  expedition 
was  a  failure,  and  peace  was  made  in  1546,  by  which  Henry 
undertook  to  restore  Boulogne  in  eight  years'  time  on  payment 


of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Scotland  was  not  induded  ia 
the  pacification,  and  when  Henry  died  (January  a8, 1547)  he  was 
busy  preparing  to  renew  his  attempt  on  Scotland's  independence. 

He  left  a  council  of  sixteen  to  rule  during  his  son's  minority. 
The  balance  of  parties  which  had  existed  since  Cromwell's  laO 
had  been  destrojred  in  the  last  months  of  the  reign 
by  the  attainder  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  Surrey,  and 
the  exclusion  of  Gardiner  and  Thirlby  from  the  council 
of  regency.  Men  of  the  hew  learning  prevailed,  and  Hertford 
(later  duke  of  Somerset),  as  unde  to  Edward  VI.,  was  made  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  and  governor  of  the  king's  person.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  removing  the  trammels  imposed  upon  his  authority, 
and  made  himself  king  in  everything  but  name.  He  used  his 
arbitrary  power  to  modify  the  de^Mtic  system  of  the  T^dors; 
all  treason  laws  since  Edward  III.,  all  heresy  laws,  all  restrictions 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  were  removed  in  the  first 
parliament  of  the  reign,  and  various  securities  for  liberty 
enacted.  The  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  in  both  elements  was  permitted,  the  Catholic  «r^ 
interpretation  of  the  mass  was  rendered  optional, 
images  were  removed,  and  English  was  introduced 
into  nearly  the  wholtf  of  the  church  service.  In  the  foUo^ring 
session  (1548-1549)  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  authorised  the 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  met  with  strenuous  resistance 
in  Devon  and  in  Cornwall,  where  rebellions  added  to  the  thicken- 
ing troubles  of  the  protector. 

His  administration  was  singulariy  unsuccessful    In  IS47  he 
Won  the  great  but  barren  victory  of  Pinkie  Cleugh  over  the 
Scots,  and  attempted  to  push  on  the  marriage  and 
union  by  a  mixture  of  condllation  and  coercion.    He 
made  genuine  and  considerable  concessions  to  Scottish 
feeling,  guaranteeing  autonomy  and  freedom  of  trade, 
and  suggesting  that  the  two  realms  should  adopt  the 
indifferent  style  of  the  empire  of  Great  Briuin.    But  he  also 
seized  Haddington  in  1548,  held  by  force  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lowlands,  and,  when  Idary  was  transported  to  France,  revived 
the  old  feudal  claims  which  he  had  drc^tped  in  1547.    France 
was,  as  ever,  the  backbone  of  the  Scots  resistance;  na^  and 
money  pourcxi  into  Edinburgh  to  assist  Mary  of  Guise  and  the 
French  faction.    The  protector's  offer  to  restore  Boulogne  could 
not  purchase  French  acquiescence  in  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland;  and  the  bickerinip  on  the  borders  in  France  auid 
open  fighting  in  Scotland  led  the  French  to  declare  war  on 
England  in  August  x  549.    They  were  encouraged  by  dissensions 
in  England.    Somerset's  own  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  jealous 
of  the  protector,  intrigued  against  the  government;  he  sought 
to  secure  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  favour  of  Edward  Yl.  and 
the  support  of  the  Suffolk  line,  secretly  married  Catherine  Parr, 
and  abused  his  office  as  lord  high  admiral  to  make  friends  with 
pirates  and  other  enemies  of  order.    Foes  of  the  family,  sach  as 
Warwick  and  Southampton,  saw  in  his  factious  conduct  the 
means  of  ruining  both  the  brothers.    Seymour  was  brought 
to  the  block,  and  the  weak  consent  of  the  protector  seriously 
damaged  him  in  the  public  eye.    His  notorious  sympathy  with 
the  peasantry  further  ah'cnated  the  official  classes  and  landed 
gently,  and  his  campaign  against  enclosure  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Mrongest  forces  of  the  time.    The  remedial 
measures  which  he  favoured  failed;  and  the  rising  of  Ket  in 
Norfolk  and  others  less  important  in  nearly  all  the  counties  <^ 
En^and,  made  Somerset's  position  impossible.    Bedford  and 
Herbert  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  the  west,  War^mck  that  in 
Norfolk  (July- August  1549).    They  then  combined  with  the 
majority  of  the  councfl  and  the  discontented  Catholids  to  remove 
the  protoctoc  from  office  and  imprisonhim  in  the  Tbwer  (October) . 

The  Catholics  hoped  for  reaction,  the  restoration  of  the  msus, 
and  the  release  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  resistance  to  the  protector^  ecdesiastical 

policy.    But  Warwick  meant  to  rely  on  Che  Protestant 

extremists;  by  January  1550  the  CkthoHes  had  been  <*•• 

expelled  from  the  coancil,  and  thepaoe-of  the  Reforma 

tion  idcreased  instead  of  diminishing.    Peace  was  made 

with  Prance  by  the  suoendec  of  Boulogne  a&d  abanddtameot 
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<of  tBe  poli^  of  imfofr  with  Scotland  (March  1550);  and  the 
approach  of  war  between  France  and  the  emperor,  coupled 
with  the  ri^ng  of  the  princes  in  Germany,  relieved  Warwick  from 
foreign  apprdiensions  and  gave  him  a  free  hand  at  home. 
Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  Day  and  Tunstall  were  one  by  one 
dq>rived  of  their  sees;  a  new  ordinal  simplified  the  ritual  of 
ordination,  and  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1553)  repudiated  the  Catholic  interpretation  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  first  and  imposed  a  stricter  conformity  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  All  impediments  to  clerical  marriage  were 
removed,  altars  and  organs  were  taken  down,  old 
service  books  destroyed  and  painted  windows  broken; 
it  was  even  proposed  to  explain  away  the  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament.  The  liberal  measures  of  the  protector 
were  repealed,  and  new  treasons  were  enacted;  Somerset  him- 
self, who  had  been  released  and  restored  to  the  council  in  1550, 
became  an  obstacle  in  Warwick's  path,  and  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  bogus  plot,  being  executed  in  January  1552;  while 
Warwick  had  himself  made  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  friend 
Dotset  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  his  ambition  and  violence  made  him  deeply  unpopular,  and 
the  failing  health  of  Edward  VI.  opened  up  a  serious  prospect 
for  Northumberland.  He  was  only  safe  so  long  as  he  controlled 
the  government,  and  prevented  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  knowledge  that  not  only  power  but  life  was  at  stake 
drove  him  into  a  desperate  plot  for  the  retention  of  both.  He 
could  trade  upon  Edward's  precocious  hatred  of  Mary's  religion, 
he  could  rely  upon  French  fears  of  her  Spanish  inclinations,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  schemes  in  England  deluded* 
him  into  a  belief  that  he  could  supplant  the  Tudor  with  a  Dudley 
dynasty.  His  son  Guilford  Dudley  was  hastily  married  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  the  eldest  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIII.'s  younger 
sister  Mary.  Henry's  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the 
descendants  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret,  and  Lady  Jane's  mother, 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  all  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  to  be  vested  in  Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  male. 
Edward  was  persuaded  that  he  could  devise  the  crown  by  will, 
the  council  and  the  judges  were  browbeaten  into  acquiescence, 
and  three  days  after  Edward's  death  (July  6, 1553),  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was.  proclaimed  queen  in  London.  Northumberland  had 
miscalculated  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  failed  to  kidnap 
Mary.  She  gathered  her  forces  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  North- 
umberland rode  out  from  London  to  oppose  her,  but  defection 
dogged  his  steps,  and  even  in  London  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen  behind  his  back  by  his  felldw-conspirators.  Mary  entered 
London  amid  unparalleled  popular  rejoicings,  and  Northumber- 
land was  sent  to  a  well-deserved  death  on  the  scaffold. 

Mary  was  determined  from  the  first  to  restore  papalism  as 
wren  as  Catholicism,  but  she  had  to  go  slowly.  The  papacy 
had  few  friends  in  England,  and  even  Charles  V.,  on 
whom  Mary  chiefly  relied  for  guidance,  was  not  eager 
to  see  the  papal  jurisdiction  restored.  He  wanted 
'  •^  England  to  be  first  firmly  tied  to  the  Habsburg  interests 
*^  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip.  Nor  was  it  generally 
antidpated  that  Mary  would  do  more  than  restore 
reli^on  as  it  had  been  left  by  her  father.  She  did  not  attempt 
anything  further  in  1553  than  the  repeal  of  Edward  VI. 's  legis- 
lation and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Spanish  marriage.  The 
latter  project  provoked  fierce  resistance;  various  risings  were 
planned  for  the  opening  months  of  1554,  and  Wyat's  nearly 
proved  successful.  Only  his  arrogance  and  procrastination 
and  Mary's  own  courage  saved  her  throne.  But  the  faOore  of 
this  protest  enabled  Mary  to  carry  through  the  Spanish  marriage, 
whic^  was  consummated  in  July;  and  in  the  ensuing  parliament 
(Oct.-Jan.  1554-1555)  all  anti-papal  legislation  was  repealed; 
Pole  was  received  as  legate;  the  realm  was  reconciled  to  Rome; 
and,  although  the  holders  of  abbey  lands  were  carefully  protected 
against  attempts  at  restitution,  the  church  was  empowered  to 
work  its  will  with  regard  to  heresy.  The  Lollard  statutes  were 
revived,  and  between  February  1555  and  November  1558  some 
three  hundred  Protestants  were  burnt  at  ^le  stake.  They  began 
with  John  Rogers  and  Rowland  Taylor,  and  Bishops  Ferrar  of 
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St  Davids  and  Hooper  of  Gloiioester.  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
not  burnt  until  October  1555,  and  Cranmer  not  till  Blarch  1556. 
London,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  East  Anglia,  Kent  and  Sussex 
provided  nearly  all  the  victims;  only-one  was  burnt  north  <d  the 
Trent,  and  only  one  south-west  of  Wiltshire.  But  in  the  fto- 
testant  districts  neither  age  nor  sex  was  qNued;  even  the  dead 
were  dug  up  and  burnt.  The  result  was  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
Mary's  people  from  herself,  her  church  and  her  creed.  Other 
causes  helped  to  convert  their  enthusiastic  loyalty  into  bitter 
hatred.  'The  Spanish  marriage  was  a  failure  from  -. 
every  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  Mary's  repeated  de-  g^ff 
lusions,  she  bore  no  child,  and  both  parliament  and  af  <*• 
people  resisted  every  attempt  to  deprive  Elisabeth  of 
her  right  to  the  succession.  Philip  did  all  he  could  to 
conciliate  English  affections,  but  they  would  not  have 
Spanish  control  at  any  price.  They  knew  that  his  blandishments 
were  dictated  by  ulterior  designs,  and  that  the  absorption  of 
England  in  the  Habsburg  empire  was  his  ultimate  aim.  As  it 
was,  the  Spanish  connexion  checked  England's  aspirations;  her 
adventurers  were  warned  off  the  Spanish  Main,  and  even  trade 
with  the  colonies  of  Philip's  ally  Portugal  was  prohibited.  'They 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Muscovy; 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  at  war  in  Philip's  interests. 
Philip  himself  refused  to  declare  war  on  Scotland  on  England's 
behalf,  but  he  induced  Mary  to  declare  war  on  France  on  his 
own  (1557).  The  glory  of  the  war  fell  to  the  Spaniards  at 
St  (Juentin  (1557)  ^d  Gravelines  (1558),  but  the  shame  to 
England  by  the  loss  of  Calais  (Jan.  1558).  Ten  months  kter 
Mary  died  (Nov.  17),  deserted  by  her  husband  and  broken- 
hearted at  the  loss  of  Calais  and  her  failure  to  win  English 
hearts  back  to  Rome. 

The  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  in  London  were 
shocked  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  indecent  rejoicings  over 
Elizabeth's  accession.    The  nation,  indeed,  breathed  ^^^,^,^1, 
a  new  life.    Papal  control  of  its  ecclesiastical,  and  at 
Spanish  control  of  its  foreign  policy  ceased,  and  it  had  BnaakHt, 
a  queen  who  gloried  in  being  "  mere  English."  There  ^j^y 
was  really  no  possible  rival  sovereign,  and  no  possible  «*aasfe 
alternative  policy.    The  English  were  tugging  at  the  "'Mb 
chain  and  Elizabeth  had  to  follow;  her  efforts  throu|^-  4^*^ 
out  were  aimed  at  checking  the  pace  at  which  her  people  wanted 
to  go.    She  could  not  have  married  Philip  had  she  wished  to,  and 
she  could  not  have  kept  her  sea-dogs  off  the  Spanish  Main. 
They  were  willing  to  take  all  the  risks  and  relieve  her  of  all 
responsibility;  they  filled  her  coffers  with  Spanish  gold  which 
they  plundered  as  pirates,  knowing  that  they  might  be  hanged 
if  caught;  and  they  fought  Elizabeth's  enemies  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands  as  irregulars,  taking  their  chance  of  being  shot 
if  taken  prisoners.    While  Elizabeth  nursed  prosperity  in  peace, 
her  subjects  sapped  the  strength  of  England's  rivals  by  attacks 
which  were  none  the  less  damaging  beoiuse  they  escaped  the 
name  of  war. 

It  required  all  Elizabeth's  finesse  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds;  but  she  was,  as  Henry  III.  of  France  said, 
la  plus  fine  femme  du  m&nd4,  and  she  was  ably  seconded  by  Cecil 
who  had  already  proved  hhnaelf  an  adept  in  the  art  of  taking 
cover.    Nevertheless,  English  policy  in  their  hands  was  essen- 
tially aggressive.    It  could  not  be  otherwise  if  England  was  to 
emerge  from  the  slough  in  which  Mary  had  left  it.    The  first  step 
was  to  assert  the  principle  of  England  for  the  English;  the  queen 
would  have  no  foreign  husband,  though  she  found  suitors  useful 
as  well  as  attractive,    Spanidi  counsels  were  applauded  and 
neglected,  and  the  Spaniards  soon  departed.    EUizabeth  was 
glad  of  Philip's  support  at  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Cateau 
Cambr6sis  (1559),  but  she  took  care  to  assert  the  independence 
of  her  diplomacy  and  of  Engiland's  interests.    At  j^m^—^ 
home  the  church  was  made  once  more  English.    AU  ^u^atw 
foreign  jurisdiction  was  repudiated,  ■  and  under  the  iv^iftoa. 
style  "  supreme  governor  "  Elizabeth  reclaimed  neariy  Tf\^^ 
all  the  power  which  Henry  VIII.  had  exercised  as  ^J^ 
"supreme  head."    The  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559) 
restored  with  a  few  modifications  the  second  prayer-book  of 
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EdwvxdVI.  TliebbhopBaimottiiiitiifaBOittlyrefusedtooonfonB, 
and  a  clean  sweep  w^  made  of  the  episcopal  bench. .  An  eminently 
safe  and  scholarly  archbishop  was  found  in  liatthew  Parker, 
who  had  not  made  himself  notorioos  by  resistance  to  authority 
even  under  Mary.  The  lower  clergy  were  more  amenable;  the 
two  hundred  who  alone  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  should 
perhaps  be  multiplied  by  five;  but  even  so  they  were  not 
one  in  seven,  and  these  seven  were  clergy  who  had  been  pro- 
moted in  Mary's  reign,  or  who  had  stood  the  celibate  and  other 
tests  of  X5S3-I554«  Into  the  balance  must  be  thrown  the 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  zealots  who  had  fled  abroad 
and  returned  m  rssS-issg.  The  net  result  was  that  a  few 
yean  later  the  lower  house  of  convocation  only  rejected  by 
one  vote  a  very  puritanical  petition  against  vestments  and  other 
**  popish  dregs." 

The  next  step  was  to  eipand  the  principle  of  England  for 
the  English  into  that  of  Britain  for  the  British,  and  Knox's 
reformation  in  1559-1560  provided  an  opportunity 
for  its  application.  By  timely  and  daring  intervention 
in  Scotland  Elizabeth  procured  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  bag  and  baggage  from  North  Britain,  and  that 
French  avenue  to  Enjgland  was  closed  for  ever.  The  logic  of  this 
plan  was  not  applied  to  IrcUnd;  there  it  was  to  be  Ireland  for 
the  English  for  many  a  generation  yet  to  come;  and  so  Ireland 
remained  Achilles'  heel,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Protestant  religion  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  in  a 
foreign  tongue  and  garb  and  at  the  point  of  foreign  pikes;  and 
national  sentiment  supported  the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient 
habits  in  resistance  to  the  Saxon  innovations.  In  other  directions 
the  expansion  of  England,  the  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
Elizabeth's  policy,  was  more  successful.  The  attractions  of  the 
Spanish  Main  converted  the  seafaring  folk  of  south-west  Eng- 
land into  hardy  Protestants,  who  could  on  conscientious 
as  well  as  other  grounds  contest  a  papal  allocation 
u«  of  new  worlds  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    Their  monopoly 

spmahii  was  broken  up  by  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Raleigh, 
■?Trt***  *^*^  scores  of  others  who  recognized  no  peace  beyond 
the  line;  and  although,  as  far  as  actual  colonies  went, 
the  results  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  singularly  meagre,  the  idea 
had  taken  root  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared.  In  every 
direction  English  influence  penetrated,  and  Englishmen  before 
1603  might  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  following 
DnUe's  lead  into  the  Pacific,  painfully  breaking  the  ice  in  search 
of  a  north-east  or  a  north-west  passage,  hunting  for  slaves  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  journeying  in  caravans  across  the  steppes  of 
Russia  into  central  Asia,  bargaining  with  the  Turks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Levant, 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Newfoundland. 

This  expansion  was  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Spain;  but  at 
first  Spain  was  regarded  as  Elizabeth's  friend,  not  France. 
France  had  a  rival  candidate  for  Elizabeth's  throne 
^  in  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of  the  dauphin  who  soon 
(1559)  became  king  as  Francis  II.;  ai^-Spanish  favour 
was  sought  to  neutralize  this  threat.  Fortunately  for 
Elizabeth,  Francis  died  in  1560,  and  the  French  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  do'  Medici,  who  had  no  cause 
to  love  her  daughter-in-law  and  the  Guises.  France,  too,  was 
soon  paralysed  by  the  wars  of  religion  which  Elizabeth  judiciously 
fomented  with  anything  but  religious  motives.  Mary  Stuart 
returned  to  Scotland  with  nothing  but  her  brains  and  her  charms 
on  which  to  rely  in  her  struggle  with  her  people  and  her  rival. 
She  was  well  equipped  in  both  respects,  but  human  passions 
spoilt  her  chance;  her  heart  turned  Ker  head.  Elizabeth's  head 
was  stronger  and  she  had  no  heart  at  all.  When  Mary  married 
Damley  she  had  the  ball  at  her  feet;  the  pair  had  the  best 
claims  to  the  English  succession  and  enjoyed  the  united  affections 
of  the  Catholics.  But  they  soon  ceased  to  love  one  another,  and 
could  not  control  their  jealousies.  There  followed  rapidly  the 
murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damley,  the  Bothwell  marriage,  Mary's 
defeat,  captivity,  and  flight  into  England  (1568).  It  was  a 
difiicult  problem  for  Elizabeth  to  solve;  to  let  Mary  go  to 


Fmnoe  was  presenting  a  good  deal  more  than  a  pawn  to  her 
enemies;  to  restore  her  by  force  to  her  Scottish  throne  miglkt 
have  been  heroic,  but  it  certainly  was  not  politics;  to  hand  ber 
over  to  her  Scottish  foes  was  too  mean  even  for  Elizabeth;  and  to 
keep  her  in  EngUnd  was  to  nurse  a  spark  in  a  powdcr-ma^axiiic. 
Mary  was  detained  in  the  hope  that  the  spark  might  be  carefully 
isolated. 

But  there  was  too  much  inflammable  material  about, 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  Protestant,  but  his  convictions 
weaker  than  his  ambition,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
Mary's  unseen  charms.  The  Catholic  north  of  England 
was  to  rise  under  the  earls  of  Westmorland  and 
Northumberland,  who  objected  to  Elizabeth's  seizure 
of  their  mines  and  jurisdictions  as  well  as  to  her  pro- 
scription of  their  faith;  and  the  pope  was  to  assist 
with  a  bull  of  deposition.  Norfolk,  however,  played  the  coward; 
the  bull  came  nearly  a  year  too  late,  and  the  rebdUon-of  the  earls 
(1569)  was  easily  cru^ed.  But  the  conspiracies  did  not  end. 
and  Spain  began  to  take  a  hand.  Elizabeth,  partly  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  of  Hawkins  and  Drake  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
seized  some  Spanish  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Netherlands 
(Dec  1569).  Alva's  operations  were  fatally  handicapped  by 
this  disaster,  but  Phih'p  was  too  much  involved  in  the  Nether* 
lands  to  declare  war  on  EngUnd.  But  his  friendship  for  Eliza- 
beth had  received  a  shock,  and  henceforth  his- finger 
may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  plots  against  her,  of  which 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was  the  first  It  cost  Norfolk 
his  head  and  Mary  more  of  her  scanty  liberty.  Eliza- 
beth also  began  to  look  to  France,  and  in  1573,  by  the 
treaty  of  Blois,  France  instead  of  Spain  became  Eng- 
land's ally,  while  Philip  constituted  himself  as  Mary's 
patron.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  placed  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  new  alliance,  but  was  not  fatal  to  tL  A  aeries  of 
prolonged  but  hollow  marriage  negotiations  between  Elizabeth 
and  first  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III.)  and  thai  Alcncon 
(afterwards  duke  of  Anjou)  served  to  keep  up  appearances. 
But  the  friendship  was  never  warm;  Elizabeth's  relati<ms  with 
the  Huguenots  on  the  one  hand  and  her  fear  of  French  dengns 
on  the  Netherlands  on  the  other  prevented  much  cordiality. 
But  the  alliance  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Franco-Spanish  agreement, 
limited  Elizabeth's  sympathy  with  the  French  Protestants,  and 
enabled  her  to  give  more  countenance  than  she  otherwite  might 
have  done  to  the  Dutch. 

Gradually  Philip  grew  more  hostile  under  provocatioii; 
slowly  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  never  sobdiie 
the  Dutch  or  check  English  attacks  on  the  Spanish 
Main  without  a  conquest  of  England.  Simultaneously 
the  counter-Reformation  began  its  attacks;  the 
"  Jesuit  invasion  "  took  place  in  1580,  and  Campion 
went  to  the  block.  A  papal  and  Spanish  attempt  upon  Ireland 
in  the  same  year  was  foiled  at  Smerwick.  But  more  important 
was  Philip's  acquisition  of  the  throne  of  Portugal  with  its  harbours, 
its  colonies  and  its  marine.  This  for  the  first  time  gave  him  a 
real  command  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  doubled  the  chances  of 
a  successful  attack  upon  England.  But  PhiUp's  mind  moved 
slowly  and  only,  on  provocation.  It  took  a  year  or  two  to  satisfy 
him  that  Portugal  was  really  his;  not  until  1583  was  the  fleet 
of  the  pretender  Don  Antonio  destroyed  in  the  Azores.  The 
victor,  Santa  Cruz,  then  suggested  an  armada  against  En^and, 
but  the  English  CathoUcs  could  not  be  brought  into  line  with  a 
Spanish  invasion.  The  various  attempts  to  square  James  \X 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  successful,  and  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  France  disturbed  Philip's  calculations.  But  his 
purpose  was  now  probably  fixed.  After  the  murder  of  William 
the  Silent  (1584)  Elizabeth  sided  more  openly  with  the  Dutch; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza  was  expelled  from  England 
for  his  intrigues  with  Elizabeth's  enemies  (1586);  and 
on  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot  Elizabeth  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  her  parliament  and  her  ministers 
for  Mary's  execution  (1587);  her  death  removed  the 
only  possible  centre  for  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  case 
of  a  Spanish  attack.    It  also  removed  Philip's  last  doubts; 
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Mary  had  left  him  her  claims  to  the  Eagiish  throne,  and  he 
might,  now  that  she  was  out  of  his  path,  hope  to  treat  England 
like  Portugal  Drake's  "singeing  of  Philip's  beard"  in  Cadiz 
harbour  in  1587  delayed  the  expedition  for  a  year,  and  a  storm 
again  postponed  it  in  the  early  summer  of  1588.  At  length  the 
armada  sailed  in  July  under  the  incompetent  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia;  its  object  w^  to  secure  command  of  the  narrow  seas 
and  facilitate  the  transport  of  Parma's  army  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  Eng^d.  But  Philip  after  his  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  Netherlands  can. hardly  have  hoped  to  conquer  a  bigger 
and  lichef  country  with  scantier  means  and  forces.  He  relied 
in  fact  upon  a  domestic  explosion,  and  the  armada 
jj[jj[2j**  ^■"•^  ^^y  ***  ^  ^*  torch.  This  miscalculation  made 
jjs;^  it  a  h<^less  enterprise  from  the  first.    Scarcely  an 

English  Catholic  would  have  raised  a  finger  in  Philip's 
favour;  and  when  he  could  not  subdue  the  two  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zecland,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
simultaneously  subdued  them  and  England  as  well.  English 
armies  were  not  perhaps  very  efficient,  but  they  were  as  good 
as  tbe  material  with  which  William  of  Orange  began  his 
task.  Philip,  however,  was  never  given  the  opportunity. 
His  armada  was  severely  handled  in  a  week's  fighting  on  its 
way  up  the  Channel,  and  was  driven  off  the  En^h  ports 
into  the  German  Ocean ;  there  a  south-west  gale  drove  it 
far  from  its  rendezvous,  and  completed  the  havoc  which  the 
Ens^h  ships  had  begun.  A  miserable  remnant  alone  escaped 
destruction  in  its  perilous  flight  round  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland. 

The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  the  beginning  and  not  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  there  were  moments  between  1588  and  1603 
when  England  was  more  seriously  alarmed  than  in  1588.  The 
Spaniards  seized  Calais  in  1596;  at  another  time  they  threatened 
England  from  Brest,  and  the  "  invisible "  armada  of  1599 
created  t^  greater  panic  than  the  "  invincible  "  armada  of  1588. 
It  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  reign  that  what  was  in  some 
ways  the  most  dangerous  of  Spanish  aggressions  was  foiled  at* 
Kinsale.  Nor  were  the  English  counter-attacks  very  happy; 
the  attempt  on  Portugal  in  1589  under  Drake  and  Norris  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  raid  on  Cadiz  under  Essex  and  Raleigh 
in  15^  was  attended  with  better  results,  but  the  "  Islands  " 
voyage  to  the  Azores  in  2597  was  a  very  partial  success.  Still 
it  W2is  now  a  war  upon  more  or  less  equal  terms,  and  there  was 
little  more  likelihood  that  it  would  end  with  England's  than 
with  Spain's  loss  of  national  independence.  The  subjection 
of  the  Netherlands  was  now  almost  out  of  the  question,  and 
although  Elizabeth's  help  had  not  enabled  the  Protestant  cause 
to  win  in  France,  Henry  IV.  built  up  a  national  monarchy 
which  would  be  quite  as  effectual  a  bar  to  the  ambitions  of 
Spain. 

Elizabeth  had  in  fact  safely  piloted  England  through  the 
Struggle  to  assert  its  national  independence  in  religion  and 
politics  and  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  inheritance 
which  had  been  opened  up  for  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  the  passionate  loyalty  which  had  supported  her  as 
the  embodiment  of  Eng^nd's  aspirations  somewhat 
cooled  in  her  declining  years.  She  herself  grew  more  cautious 
and  conservative  than  ever,  and  was  regarded  as  an  obstacle 
by  the  hotheads  in  war  and  religion.  She  sided  with  thtf 
"  scribes,"  Burghley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  against  the  men  of 
war,  Essex  and  Raleigh;  and  she  abetted  Whitgift's  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  whose  discontent  with  her  via  media 
was  rancorously  expressed  in  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts. 
Essex's  folly  and  failure  to  crush  Hugh  O'Neill's  rebellion  (1599), 
the  most  serious  effort  made  in  the  reign  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke  in  Ireland,  involved  him  in  treason  and  brought  him  to 
the  block.  Parliament  was  beginning  to  quarrel  with  the  royal 
prerogative,  particularly  when  expreued  in  the  grant  of  mono- 
polies, and  even  Mountjoy's  success  in  Ireland  (x6o»-i6o3) 
failed  to  revive  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  dying  queen.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  accession  of  James  I.  was  hailed  as  heralding 
a  new  and  gladder  age  by  Shakespeare,  and  minor  writers 
(March  24, 1603).  (A.  F.  P.) 


Vni.    The  Stuast  Monarchy,  the  Guat  Rebeluon  ami» 

THE  RESTOKATXON  (1603-1689) 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588  had  been  the  final 
victory  gained  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  English 
church  and  state.    The  fifteen  years  which  followed 
had  been  years  of  successful  war;  but  they  had  been     f^JJ^ 
also  years  during  which  the  nation  had  been  preparing     uts,.- 
itself  to  conform  its  institutions  to  the  new  circum-  '  , 

stances  in  which  it  found  itself  in  consequence  of  the  great 
victory.  When  James  arrived  from  Scotland  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  he  found  a  general  desire  for  change. 
Especially  there  was  a  feeling  that  there  might  be  some  relaza-. 
tion  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Puritans  alike  wished  for  a  modification  of  the  laws  which  bore 
hardly  on  them.  James  at  first  relaxed  the  penalties  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered,  then  he  grew  frightened 
by  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and  reimposed  the  penalties. 
The  gunpowder  plot  (1605)  was  the  result,  followed  by  a  sharper 
persecution  than  ever  (see  Gunpowdek-  Plot). 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  a  c6nference  with  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  (1604).  They  no  longer  asked,  as  many 
of  them  had  asked  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to 
substitute  the  prqsbyterian  discipline  for  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment. All  they  demanded  was  to  be  allowed  permission,  whilst 
remaining  as  ministers  in  the  church,  to  omit  the  usage  of 
certain  ceremonies  to  which  they  objected.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Bacon  that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant  their  request.  James 
thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Elizabethan 
conformity  more  strictly  than  it  had  been  carried  out  in  his 
predecessor's  reign. 

In  1 604  the  Commons  agreed  with  Bacon.  They  declared  that 
they  were  no  Ptiritans  themselves,  but  that,  with  such  a  dearth 

of  able  ministers,  it  was  not  well  to  lose  the  services  ^ 

of  any  one  who  was  capable  of  preaching  the  gospel.  j|^|^* 
By  hb  refusal  to  entertain  their  views  James  placed  cteaaMjb 
himself  in  (^position  to  the-  Commons  in  a  matter 
which  touched  their  deeper  feelings.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
every  dispute  on  questions  of  smaller  weight  assumed  an  ex- 
aggerated importance.  The  king  had  received  a  scanty  revenue 
with  his  crown,  and  he  spent  freely  what  little  he  had.  As  the 
Commons  offered  grudging  supplies,  the  necessity  under  which 
he  was  of  filling  up  the  annual  defidt  led  him  to  an  action  by 
which  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  raised. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  U.  to  the  reign  of  Mary  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and  imports  without 
consent  of  parliament.  But  Mary  had,  under  a  spedous  pretext, 
recommenced  to  a  slight  extent  the  evil  practice,  and  Elizabeth 
had  gone  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction.  In  x6o6  a 
merchant  named  John  Bates  (^.v.)  resisted  the  payment  of  an 
imposition — as  duties  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown 
were  then  called.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  was  there  dedded  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Shortly  after- 
wards new  impositions  were  set  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  a  year. 
When  parliament  met  in  1 610  the  whole  subject  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  condusivdy  shown  that,  if  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  right  in  any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow  technical 
sense  which  is  of  no  value  at  alL  A  compromise  attempted  broke 
down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plague  the  next  generation. 
The  king  was  always  able  to  assert  that  the  judges  were  on  his 
side,  and  it  was  as  yet  an  acknowledged  prindple  of  the  consti- 
tution that  parliament  could  not  change  the  law  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  this  matter,  the  Lords  had  sided  with  the  Commons.  James's 
attempt  to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by  opening 
a  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  some  of  his  old  feudal  prerogatives, 
such  as  wardship  and  marriage,  which  had  no  longer  any  real 
meaning  except  as«  means  of  obtaining  money  in  an  oppressive 
way,  broke  down,  and  early  in  16x1  he  dissolved  his  first 
pariiament  in  anger.  A  second  parliament,  summoned  in  1614, 
met  with  the  same  fate  after  a  Session  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  dinolution  of  this  second  parliament  was  followed  by  a 
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short  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  more  active  members,  and 
by  a  demand  made  through  En^nd  for  a  benevolence  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  which  parliament  had  neglected  to  meet.  The 
court  represented  that,  as  no  compulsion  was  used,  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  this  proceeding.  But  as  the  names  of  those 
who  refused  to  pay  were  taken  down,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  indirect  pressure. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  parliament  of 

16x4,  however,  was  the  resolution  taken  by  James  to  seek  refuge 

from  his  finanrial  and  other  troubles  in  a  dose  alliance 

^^J*^v>Mr  ^^^  ^^  j^Qg  Q^  Spain.    His  own  accession  had  done 

c^f— ^    much  to  improve  the  position  of  England  in  its  relation 

with  the  continental  powers.  ScoUand  was  no  longer 
available  as  a  possible  enemy  to  England,  and  though  an  attempt 
to  bind  the  union  between  the  two  nations  by  freedom  of  com- 
mercial  intercourse  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  Commons  (1607)^  a  legal  decision  had  granted  the  status 
of  national  subjects  to  all  persons  bom  in  Scotland  after  the  king's 
accession  in  England.  Ireland,  too,  had  been  thoroughly  over- 
powered at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  fli^t  of  the 

earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  in  1607  had  been 
2]J2^^^^  followed  by  the  settlement  of  English  and  Scottish 
iifrtm       cok)nists  in  Ulster,  a  measure  which,  in  the  way  in 

which  it  was  undertaken,  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
evils,  but  undoubtedly  conduced  to  increase  the  immediate 
strength  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  James,  who  as  king 
of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in  Elizabeth's  quarrel  with 

Philip  II.,  not  only  suspended  hostilities  immediately 
^paahh  ^^  ^  accession,  and  signed  a  peace  in  the  following 
alfbuKMi     year,  but  looked  favourably  on  the  project  of  a  Spanish 

marriage  alliance,  so  that  the  chief  Protestant  and  the 
chief  Catholic  powers  might  join  together  to  impose  peace  on 
Europe,  in  the  place  of  those  hideous  religious  wars  by  which 
the  last  century  had  been  disfigured.  In  x6x  x  circumstances  had 
disgusted  him  with  his  new  ally,  but  in  x6x4  he  courted  him 
again,  not  only  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  but  because  he 
hoped  that  the  large  portion  which  would  accompany  the  Jxand 
of  an  infanta  would  go  far  to  fill  the  empty  treasury. 

In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself,  was 
formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shackles  imposed  on 
him  by  the  English  constitution.  Its  unpopularity,  great 
from  the  beginning,  became  greater  when  Raleigh's  execution 
(16x8)  caused  the  government  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
truckling  to  Spain.  The  obloquy  under  which  James  laboured 
increased  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  (x6i8),  and 
when  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  husband,  the  elector  palatine, 
was  the  unhappy  claimant  to  the  Bohemian  crown  (16x9), 
stood  forth  as  the  lovely  symbol  of  the  deserted  Protestantism 
of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  entirely  in  pity  for  German  Pro- 
testants that  the  heart  of  Englishmen  beat.  Men  fdt  that  thdr 
own  security  was  at  stake.  The  prospect  of  a  Spanish  infanta 
as  the  bride  of  the  future  king  of  England  filled  them  with 
suspicious  terrors.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  danger,  if  not  entirely 
external,  did  not  come  from  the  government  itself.  Now  the 
favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  king  opened  up  a 
source  of  mischief  which  was  to  some  extent  real,  if  it  was  to  a 
still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether  the  danger  were  real  or 
imaginary,  the  consequence  of  the  distrust  resulting  from  the 
suspidon  was  the  reawakening  of  the  slumbering  demand  for 
fresh  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  demand  which 
made  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  crown  and  the  Lower 
House  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  x6ax  the  third  parliament  of  James  was  summoned  to 
pro^dde  money  for  the  war  in  defence  of  his  son-in-law's  in- 
i%,agm  heritance,  the  Palatinate,  which  he  xiow  proposed  to 
mtatamd  undertake.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not 
•*•*]»•■••  prepared  immediatdy  to  come  to  blows,  and  the 
poflps.  Commons,  voting  a  small  sum  as  a  token  of  their 
loyalty,  passed  to  other  matters.  Indolent  in  his  temper,  James 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
a  confidential  favourite^  and  that  position  was  now  filled  by 


George  Villiers,  marquess  and  afterwards  duke  of  BuckinghaxiL 
The  xuitural  consequence  was  that  |nen  who  paid  court  to  him 
were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  (^stance  from  him 
had  no  notice  taJken  of  thdr  merits.  Further,  a  system  of  granting 
monopolies  and  other  privileges  had  again  sprung  up.  Many  of 
these  grants  embodied  some  scheme  which  was  intended  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  many  actions  which  appear 
startling  to  us  were  covered  by  the  extreme  protectionist  theories 
then  in  vogue.'  But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  dusteied  xound 
them,  and  in  many  cases  the  profits  had  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  hangers-on  of  the  court,  whilst  officials  had  given  thdr  aslst- 
ance  to  the  grantors  even  beyond  thdr  legal  powers.  Jaxnes 
was  driven  by  the  outcry  raisfcd  to  abandon  these  monopolies,  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  in  X624  placed  the  future  grant  of  pro- 
tections to  new  inventions  under  the  safeguard  of  the  judges. 

The  attack  on  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  charges  brought 
by  the  Commons  bdore  the  Lords  against  persons  implicated 
in  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  subsequently 
against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  guilty  of  corruption. 
The  sentence  passed  by  the  Lords  vindicated  the  right 
of  parliament  to  punish  officials  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  York.  There  was  no  open  contest  betveen 
parliament  and  king  in  this  matter.  But  the  initiative  of  demand- 
ing justice  had  passed  from  the  crown  to  the  Commons.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  on 
the  position  of  parliament.  The  crown  could  never  again  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  governmental  system. 

When  the  Commons  met  after  the  summer  adjournxn^nt  a 
new  constitutional  question  was  raised.  The  king  was  at.  last 
determined  to  find  troops  for  the  ddencaof  the  Pdatinate,  and 
asked  the  Commons  for  money  to  pay  them.  They  in  turn 
petitioned  the  crown  to  abandon  the  Spanish  alliance,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  mischief.  James  told  them 
that  they  had  no  right  to  discuss  business  on  which  he  bad  not 
asked  their  opinion.  They  declared  that  they  were  privileged 
to  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  commonwealth  which  they 
chose  to  take  in  hand,  and  embodied  their  opinion  in  a  protest, 
which  they  entered  on  their  journals.  The  king  tore  the  protest 
out  of  the  book  and  dissolved  paiiiamoit. 

Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  this  time  more 
sparingly  answered  than  before.  A  year  of  fndtless  diplomacy 
failed  to  save  the  Palatinate  from  total  loss.  The  ill-considered 
journey  to  Madrid,  in  which  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Buckingham,  hoped  to  wring  from  the  Spanish  statesmen  a 
promise  to  restore  the  Palatinate  in  compliment  for  hh  marriage 
with  the  infanta,  ended  also  in  total  failure.  In  the  autumn  of 
162$  Charles  returned  to  EngUnd  without  a  wife,  and  without 
hope  of  regaining  the  Palatinate  with  Spanish  aid. 

He  came  back  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  Spain.  The 
pariiament  dccted  in  1624  was  ready  to  second  him.  It  voted 
some  supplies  on  the  understanding  that,  when  the 
king  had  matured  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
it  ^ould  come  together  in  the  autumn  to  vote  the 
necessary^ subsidies.  It  never  met  again.  Charles  had 
promised  that,  if  he  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  grant, 
no  toleration  to  the  English  Catholics  in  consideration  of  the 
marriage.  In  the  autumn  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  bound 
himself  to  grant  the  very  conditions  which  he  had  dedared  to 
the  Commons  that  he  never  would  concede.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  recommend  his  father  to  summon  paxlia- 
knent  till  the  marriage  was  over.  But  though  there  was  but  little, 
money  to  dispose  of,  he  and  Buckingham,  who,  now  that  James 
was  sick  and  infirm,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  goverxmient, 
could  not  endure  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war^ 
Early  in  x  62  5  an  expedition,  under  Count  Mansfdd,  was  sent  to 
Holland  that  it  might  ultimately  cut  its  way  to  the  Palatinate. 
Left  without  pay  and  without  supplies,  the  men  perished  by 
thousands,  and  when  James  died  in  March  the  new  king  had 
to  meet  his  first  parliament  burthened  by  a  broken  promise 
and  a  disastrous  failiure. 
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When  parlkment  met  (1625)  the  Commons  at  first  contented 
themselves  with  voting  a  sum  of  money  far  too  small  to  cany  on 
the  extensive  militaiy  and  naval  opeiations  in  which 
Charles  had  embarked.  When  the  king  explained  his 
necessities,  they  intimated  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Buckingham,  and  asked  that,  before  they  granted 
further  supply,  the  king  would  name  counsellors  whom  they 
couki  trust  to  advise  him  on  its  employment.  Charles  at  once 
dissolved  parliament.  He  knew  that  the  demand  for  ministerial 
responsibility  would  in  the  end  involve  his  own  responsibility, 
and,  believing  as  he  did  that  Buckingham's  arrangements  had 
been  merely  unlucky,  he  declined  to  sacrifice  the  minister  whom 
he  trusted. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  did  their  best  to  win  back  popularity 
by  strenuous  exertion.    Th^  attempted  to  found  a  great  Pro- 
testant alliance  on  the  continent,  and  they  sent  a  great  ex- 
peditkin  to  Cadiz.    The  Protestant  alliance  and  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz  ended  in  equal  failure.    The  second  parliament  of  the 
reign  (1626)  impeached  Buckingham' for  crimes  against  the  state. 
As  Charles  would  not  dismiss  him  simply  because  the  Commons 
were  dissatisfied  with  him  as  a  minister,  they  fell  back  on  charg- 
ing him  with  criminal  designs.    Once  more  Charles  dissolved 
parliament  to  save  Buckingham.    Then  came  fresh  enterprises 
and  fresh  failures.    A  fleet  under  Lord  Willoughby  (afterwards 
earl  of  Lindsey)  was  almost  ruined  by  a  storm.    The  king  of 
Denmark,  trusting  to  supplies  from  England  which  never  came, 
was  defeated  at  Lutter.    A  new  war  in  addition  to  the  Spanish 
war^  broke  out  with  France.    A  great  expedition  to  R6,  under 
Buckingham's   command   (1627),   intended   to   succour   the 
Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in 
disaster.    In  order  to  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure  on 
so  vast  a  scale,  Charles  had  levied  a  forced  loan  from  his  subjects. 
Men  of  high  rank  in  society  who  refused  to  pay  were  imprisoned. 
Soldien  were  billeted  by  force  in  private  houses,  and  military 
officers  executed  martial  law  on  civilians.    When  the  imprisoned 
gentlemen  appealed  to  the  king's  bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
Off  pus,  itapp<^tfed  that  no  cause  of  committal  had  been  assigned, 
and  the  judges  therefore  refused  to  liberate  them.    Still  Charles 
bdieved  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  especially  to  send 
relief  to  La  Rochelle,  now  strictly  blockaded  by  the  forces  of  the 
Frttich  crown.    In  order  to  find  the  means  for  this  object  he 
summoned  his  third  parliament  (1628).    The  Commons  at  once 
proceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the 
Jf^fM^^  ^  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  of  which  they 
jl^M,        complained.  Charles  was  willing  to  surrender  his  claims 
to  billet  soldiers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  of 
martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  exact  forced  loans,  bene- 
volences, or  any  kind  of  taxation,  without  consent  of  parliament; 
but  he  protested  against  the  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
the  right  to  imprison  without  showing  cause.    It  was  argued  on 
his  behalf  that  in  case  of  a  great  conspiracy  it  would  be  necessary 
to  trust  the  crown  with  unusual  powers  to  enable  it  to  preserve 
the  peace.     The  Commons,  who  knew  that  the  crown  had  used 
the  powers  which  it  claimed^  not  against  conspirators,  but 
against  the  commonwealth  itself,  refused  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  Petition  of 
Right,  in  which  they  demanded  redress  for  all  their  grievances. 
The  king  at  iMt  gave  his  consent  to  it,  as  he  could  obtain  money 
in  no  other  way.    In  after  times,  when  any  real  danger  occurred 
which  needed  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  safeguards  of  liberty, 
a  remedy  was  found  in  the  suspension  of  the  law  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; such  a  remedy,  however,  only  became  possible  when 
king  and  parliament  wete  on  good  terms  of  agreement  with  one 
another. 

That  time  was  as  yet  far  distant.  The  House  of  Commons 
brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham,  whose  murder  soon 
after  the  prorogation  removed  one  subject  of  dispute. 
232  ***  But  when  they  met  again  (1629)  they  had  two  quarrels 
SnmZ'  l^t  over  from  the  preceding  session.  About  a  third 
part  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  customs 
duties  which  had  for  many  generations  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  each  sovereign  for  life.    Charles  held  that  thb  grant 


was  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  whilst  the  Commons  held 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  right.  But  for  the  other  dispute  the 
difficulty  would  probably  have  been  got  over.  The  strong 
Protestantism  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn  had  assumed  a  distinctly 
Calvinistic  form,  and  the  country  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  resolutely  determined 
that  no  other  theology  than  that  of  Calvin  should  be  taught  in 
En^and.  In  the  last  few  years  a  reaction  against  it  had  arisen 
especially  in  the  universities,  and  those  who  adopted  an  un- 
popular creed,  and  who  at  the  same  time  showed  tendencies  to 
a  more  ceremonial  form  of  worship,  naturally  fell  back  on  the 
support  of  the.  crown.  Charles,  who  inight  reasonably  have 
exerted  himself  to  secure  a  fair  liberty  for  aU  opinions,  promoted 
these  unpopular  divines  to  bishoprics  and  livings,  and  the  divines 
in  turn  exidted  the  royal  prerogative  aboveparliamentary  rights. 
He  now  proposed  that  both  sides  should  keep  silence  on  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  Commons  rejected  his  scheme,  and  prepared 
to  call  in  question  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  dergy.  In  this 
irritated  temper  they  took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  great 
public  question,  they  called  to  the  bar  some  custom-house 
officers  who  happened  to  have  seized  the  goods  of  one  of  their 
members.  Charles  declared  that  the  seizure  had  taken  place 
by  his  orders.  When  they  refused  to  accept  the  excuse,  he  dis- 
solved parliament,  but  not 'before  a  tumult  took  place  in  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  was  forcibly  held  down  in  his  chair 
whilst  resolutions  hostile  to  the  government  were  put  to  the  vote. 

For  eleven  years  no  parliament  met  again.  The  extreme 
action  of  the  Lower  House  was  not  supported  by  the  people, 
and  the  king  had  the  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,  of  putting 
himself  right  with  the  nation  after  no  long  delay.  But  he  never 
understood  that  power  only  attends  sympathetic  leadership. 
He  contented  himself  with  putting  hinuelf  technically  in  the 
right,  and  with  resting  his  case  on  the  favourable  decisions  of 
the  judges.  Under  any  circumstances,  neither  the  training  nor 
the  position  of  judges  is  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  the  final 
arbiters  of  political  disputes.  They  are  accustomed  to  declare 
what  the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  These  judges,  more- 
over, wero  not  in  the  position  to  be  impartial.  They  had  been 
selected  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  office 
when  he  saw  fit.  In  the  course  of  Charles's  reign  two  chief 
justices  and  one  chief  baron  were  dismissed  or  suspended. 
Besides  the  ordinary  judges  there  were  the  extraordinary 
tribunals,  the  court  of  high  commission  nomiiuted  by  the  crown 
to  punish  ecclesiastical  offenders,  and  the  court  of  star  chamber, 
composed  of  the  privy  councillors  and  the  chief  justices,  and 
therefore  also  nominated  by  the  crown,  to  inffict  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  even  corporal  mutilation  on  lay  offenders. 
Those  who  rose  up  in  any  way  against  the  established  order 
were  sharply  puni^ed. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  individuals  only  calls  forth  resistance 
when  constitutional  morality  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular 
mind.  The  ignoring  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  ^^^^ 
of  large  classes  has  a  deeper  effect.  Charles's  foreign  mmj. 
policy,  and  his  pretentious  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  seas,  demanded  the  support  of  a  fleet,  which  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  good  purpose  in  offering  a  counterpoise 
to  the  growing  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  The  increasing 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  nation  made  him  averse  from 
the  natural  remedy  of  a  parliament,  and  he  reverted  to  the 
absolute  practices  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order  that  he  might 
strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of  precedent  to.  levy  a 
tax  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  first  on  the  port  towns  and 
then  on  the  whole  of  England.  Payment  was  resisted  by  John 
Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  squire;  but  the  jud^  declared 
that  the  king  was  in  the  right  (1638).  Yet  the  arguments  used 
by  Hampden's  lawyers  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
almost  every  man  in  England  who  was  called  on  to  pay  the  tax 
looked  upon  the  king  as  a  wrong-doer  under  the  forms  of  kw. 

In  hb  ecclesiastical  policy  Charles  was  equally  out  of  touch 
with  the  feeUngs  of  his  people.  He  shared  to  the  full  his  father's 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  supported  with  the 
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whole  weight  of  the  crown  the  attempt  of  William  Laud  (^.v.), 
since  1633  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  enforce  conformity  to 
the  ritual  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book.  At  the  same 
time  offence  was  given  to  the  Puritans  by  an  or^er 
that  every  clergyman  should  read  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  in  which  the  king  directed  that  no  one  should  be 
prevented  from  dancing  or  shooting  at  the  butts  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  or  deprived, 
many  emigrated  to  Holland  or  New  England,  and  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  bore  the  yoke  with  feelings  of  ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction.  Suspicion  was  easily  aroused  that  a  deep  plot 
existed,  of  which  Laud  was  believed  to  be  the  centre,  for  carry- 
ing  the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  suspicion  which 
seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  certainty  when  it  was  known 
that  Panzani  and  Conn,  two  agents  of  the  pope,  had  access  to 
Charles,  and  that  in  1637  there  was  a  sudden  accession  to  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  amongst  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Charles  had  long  ceased  to  reign  in 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  But  their  traditionary  loyalty 
had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  he  had  not  called  on  them 
for  fresh  exertions,  it  is  possible  that  the  coming  re- 
volution would  have  been  long  delayed.  Men  were 
ready  to  shout  ai^lause  in  honour  of  Puritan  martyrs 
like  Piynne,  Burton  and  Bast  wick,  whose  cars  were  cut  off  in  1 637, 
or  in  honour  of  the  lawyers  who  argued  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Hampden.  But  no  signs  of  active  resistance  had  yet  appeared. 
Unluckily  for  Charles,  he  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  the  active 
co-operation  of  Englishmen.  He  had  attempted  to  force  a  new 
Prayer  Book  upon  the  Scottish  nation.    A  riot  at  Edinburgh  in 

1637  quickly  led  to  national  resistance,  and  when  in  November 

1638  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow  set  Charles's  orders  at 
defiance,  he  was  compell«i  to  choose  between  tame  submission 
and  immediate  war.  In  1639  he  gathered  an  English  force,  and 
marched  towards  the  border.  But  English  laymen,  though 
asked  to  supply  the  money  which  he  needed  for  the  support  of 
his  army,  deliberately  kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  clergy  and  of  official  persons  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  troops  long  in  the  field.  The  king, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  agree  to  terms  of  pacification. 
Misunderstandings  broke  out  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  Charles  having  discovered  that  the  Scots  were 
intriguing  with  France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of  its 
ancient  foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standard.  After 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  in  April  1640  hte  once  more  called 
a  parliament. 

The  Short  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  demanded  redress  of 
grievances,  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  levy  ship-money, 

and  a  complete  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
JJj^J*'*  Charles  thought  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  even 
m0aL         ^^  conquer  Scotland  on  such  terms,  and  dissolved 

parliament.  A  fresh  war  with  Scotland  followed. 
Wentworth,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  became  the  leading  adviser  of 
the  king .  With  all  the  energy  of  his  disposition  he  threw  himself 
into  Charles's  plans,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  furnish  the 
new  expedition  with  supplies  and  money.  But  no  skilfulncss  of 
a  commander  can  avail  when  soldiers  are  determined  not  to  fight. 

The  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  Charles's  army  was 
m^^l^  well  pleased  to  fly  before  them.  In  a  short  time  the 
lavMMloa.    whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  in  the 

hands  of  the  invaders.  Charles  was  obliged  to  leave 
these  two  counties  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  their  expenses;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  summon  parliament 
to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he  needed  for  that  object. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November  1640  it  was  in 
a  position  in  which  no  parliament  had  been  before.    Though 

nominally  the  Houses  did  not  command  a  single 
^i^!^  soldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish  army  at 
m»mu         their  back.    By  refusing  supplies  they  would  put  it 

out  of  the  king's  power  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to 
that  army,  and  it  would  immediately  pursue  its  onward  march 
to  d'' '  Hence  there  was  scarcely  anything  which 


the  king  could  venture  to  deny  the  Commoiis.  Under  Pym's 
leadership,  they  began  by  asking  the  head  of  Strafford.  Nomin* 
ally  he  was  accused  of  a  number  of  acts  of  oppression 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  IreUnd.  His  real 
offence  lay  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  king  absolute, 
and  in  the  design  with  which  he  was  credited  of  intend- 
ing to  bring  over  an  Irish  army  to  crush  the  liberties  of  England, 
If  he  had  been  a  roan  of  moderate  abilities  he  might  have  escaped. 
But  the  Commons  feared  his  commanding  genius  too  much  to 
let  him  go  free.  They  began  with  an  impeachment.  Difficulties^ 
arose,  and  the  impeachment  was  turned  into  a  bill  of  attaioder. 
The  king  abandoned  his  minister,  and  the  execution  of  Strafford 
left  Charles  without  a  single  man  of  supreme  ability  on  his  side. 
Then  came  rapidly  a  Succession  of  blows  at  the  supports  by 
which  the  Tudor  monarchy  had  been  upheld.  The  courts  of 
star  chamber. and  high  commission  and  the  council  of  the  north 
were  abolished.  The  raising  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
a  parliamentary  grant  was  declared  illegal.  The  judges  who 
had  given  obnoxious  decisions  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
fault  and  were  taught  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well  as  the  king.  Finally  a  bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  existing  House  diould  not  be  dissolved  without  its 
own  consent. 

It  was  clearly  a  revolutionary  position  which  the  House  had 
assumed.  But  it  was  assumed  because  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  a  king  who  had  ruled  as  Charles  had  ruled  could  take 
up  a  new  position  as  the  aqx>nent  of  the  feelings  which  were 
represented  in  the  Commons.  As  long  as  Charles  h'ved  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  suspicion;  and  yet  if  be  were 
dethroned  there  was  no  one  available  to  fill  his  place.  There  arose 
therefore  two  parties  in  the  House,  one  ready  to  trust  the  king, 
the  oth<ir  disinclined  to  put  any  confidence  in  him  at  all.  The 
division  was  the  sharper  because  it  coincided  with  a  difference 
in  matters  of  religion.  Scarcely  any  one  wished  to  see  the 
Laudian  ceremonies  upheld.  But  the  members  who  favoured 
the  king,  and  who  formed  a  considerable  minority,  wished  to  see 
a  certain  liberty  of  religious  thought,  together  with  a  return 
under  a  modified  Episcopacy  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 
prevailed  before  Laud  had  taken  the  church  in  hand,  llie  other 
side,  which  had  the  majority  by  a  few  votes,  wished  to  see  the 
Puritan  creed  prevail  in  all  its  strianess,  and  were  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  The  king  by 
his  unwise  action  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents. 
He  listened  with  tolerable  calmness  to  their  Grand  Remonstrance, 
but  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  whom  he  accused 
of  high  treason  made  a  good  understanding  impossible.  Tlfee 
Scottish  army  had  been  paid  off  some  months  before,  and  civil 
war  was  the  only  means  of  deciding  the  quarrel. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  war  wavered.  EdgehiU  was  a  drawn 
battle  (1642),  and  the  campaign  of  1643,  though  it  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  king,  gave  no  decisive  results. 
Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parliament  invited  a  _ 
new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  En^and.    As  an  " 

inducement,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  by  aU 
Parliamentarian  Englishmen,  the  terms  of  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  Scots  to  bind  England  to  submit  to  Presbyterianism, 
though  the  most  important  clauses  had  been  puiposdy  left 
vague,  so  as  to  afford  a  loophole  of  escape.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  with  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  north, 
was  the  result.  But  the  battle  did  not  improve  the 
position  of  the  Scots.  They  had  been  repulsed,  and 
the  victory  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  English  con- 
tingent, llie  composition  of  that  contingent  was  such 
as  to  have  a  special  political  significance.  Its  leader  was  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  was  formed  by  men  who  'were  fierce  Puritan 
enthusiasts,  and  who  for  the  very  reason  that  .the  intensity  of 
their  religion  separated  them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrynaen, 
had  learnt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy  of  seal  the  doctrine  that 
neither  church  nor  state  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  forms 
of  worship  which  each  congregation  might  select  for  itself  (see 
CoNCKECATioNAUSif  and  Cromwell,  Ouver).  The  principle 
advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed  by  th^  Sa>ta  and    the 
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majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  Uberty  of  sectarian 
assodatioa.  Some  years  earlier,  under  the  dominion  of  Laud, 
another  principle  hid  been  proclaimed  by  Chillingworth  and 
Hales,  that  of  liberty  of  thought  within  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Both  these  movements  conduced  to  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  toleration,  but  for  the  present  the  Independents  were  to  have 
their  way. 

The  Presbyterian  leadets,  Eases  and  Manchester,  were  not 
successful  leaders.  The  army  was  remodelled  after  Cromwell's 
pattern,  and  the  king  was  finally  crushed  at  Naseby 
^_^  (2645).  The  next  year  (1646)  he  surrendered  to  the 
^j*jfl  Soots.  Then  followed  two  years  of  fruitless  negotiation, 
in  which  «fter  the  Scots  abandoned  the  king  to  the 
English  parliamebt,  the  army  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parliament,  whilst  each  in  turn  tried  to  find  some  basis  of  arrange- 
ment on  which  he  might  reign  without  ruling.  Such  a  basis 
could  not  be  found,  and  when  Charles  stirred  up  a  fresh  civil  war 
&nd  a  Scottish  invasion  (1648)  the  leaders  of  the  army  vowed 
that,  if  victory  was  theirs,  they  would  bring  him  to  justice.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  what  was  known  as 
Pride's  Purge,  and  to  obtain  from  the  mutilated 
Commons  the  dismissal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  before 
which  the  king  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  soffold  outside  the  windows 
of  Whitehall  (1649).' 

The  government  set  up  was  a  government  by  the  committees 
of  a  council  of  state  nominally  supporting  themselves  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  the  members  who  still 
^^  letained  their  places  were  so  few  that  the  council  of 

state  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  majority 
in  the  House.  During  eleven  years  the  nation  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  its  forms  of  govecnroent.  These 
forms  take  no  place  in  the  gradual  development  of  English 
institutions,  and  have  never  been  referred  to  as  affording  pre- 
cedchts  to  be  followed.  To  the  student  of  political  science, 
however,  they  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  as  they  show 
that  when  men  had  shaken  themselves  loose  from  the  chain  of 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  themselves  to  build  up  a 
political  shelter  under  which  to  dwell,  they  were  irresistibly 
attracted  by  that  which  was  permanent  in  the  old  constitutional 
forms  of  which  the  special  development  had  of  late  years  been 
so  disastrous.  After  Cromwell  had  suppressed  resistance  in 
Ireland  (1649),  had  conquered  Scotland  (1650),  and  had  over- 
thrown the  son  of  the  late  king,  the  future  Charles  II.,  at  Wor- 
cester (1651),  the  value  of  government  by  an  assembly  was  tested 
and  found  wanting.  After  Cromwell  had  expelled  the  remains 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (1653),  and  had  set  up  another  assembly 
of  nominated  members,  that  second  experiment  was  found 
equally  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  head 
of  the  executive  government,  controlling  and  directing  its 
actions.  Cromwell  occupied  tUs  position  •  as  lord 
^TJT"  protector.  He  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  do  to 
aZtonST  prevent  his  authority  from  degenerating  into  tyranny. 
He  summoned  two  parliaments,  of  only  one  House,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  second  parliament  he  erected  a  second 
Housd,  so  that  he  might  have  some  means  of  checking  the  Lower 
House  without  constantly  coming  into  personal  collision  with  its 
authority.  As  far  as  form  went,  the  constitution  in  1658,  so 
far  as  it  differed  from  the  Stuart  constitution,  differed  for  the 
better.  But  it  suffered  from,  one  fatal  defect.  It  was  based 
on  the  rule  of  the  sword.  The  only  substitute  for  traditional 
authority  b  the  clearly  expressed  expression  of  the  national  will, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  the  national  will  had  been 
expressed  it  would  have  swept  away  Cromwell  and  all  his  system. 
The  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which  had  united 
together  against  Laud,  was  now  reunited  against  CromweU. 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  but  a  minority,  and  of  that 

*  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  f .  are  treated  In  greater 
deuil  in  the  articles  Cbarlbs  L,  King  of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland ; 
SrtArroBD;  HAHrDBN:  Pym;  Great  RbbblliOn;  Ciomwbll.^ 
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minority 4»nsiderab1e  numbers  disliked  the  free  liberty  accorded 
to  the  sects.  Whilst  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
proscribed,  eVery  illiterate  or  frenzied  enthusiast  was  allowed 
to  harangue  at  his  pleasure.  Those  who  Cared  little  for  religion 
felt  insulted  when  they  saw  a  government  with  which  they  had 
no  sympathy  ruling  by  means  of  an  army  which  they  dreaded 
and  detested.  CromweU  did  his  best  to  avert  a  social  revolution, 
and  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  supporters  into  the  channels  of 
merely  political  change.  But  he  could  not  prevent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  wished  to  prevent,  the  rise  of  men  of  ability  from 
positions  of  social  inferiority.  The  nation  had  striven  against 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  predominance  of  that  widely  spreading  aristo* 
cracy  which,  under  the  name  of  country  gentlemen,  had  rooted 
itself  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  by.  CromwcU's  rule  was 
covered  with  ndlitary  glory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
honestly  applied  himself  to  solve  domestic  difficulties  as  well. 
But  he  reaped  the  reward  of  those  who  strive  for  something  better 
than  the  generation  in  which  they  live  is  able  to  appreciate. 
His  own  faults  and  errors  were  remembered  against  him.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  establish  constitutional  government  and  religious 
toleration  (see  Ckokwell,  Oliver).  When hedied  (1658)  there 
remained  branded  on  the  national  mind  two  strong  impressions 
which  it  took  more  than  a  century  to  obliterate — the  dread  of 
the  domination  of  a  standing  army,  and  abhorrence  of  the  very 
name  of  religious  xeaL 

The  eighteen  months  which  followed  deepened  the  impression 
thus  formed.  The  army  had  appeared  a  hard  master  when  it 
lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  sagacious  rule.  It  was 
worse  when  it  undertook  to  rule  in  its  own  name,  to 
set  up  and  pull  down  parliaments  and  governments. 
The  only  choice'  left  to  the  nation  seemed  to  be  one  between 
military  t3rranny  and  military  anarchy.  Therefore  it  was  that 
when  Monk  advanced  from  Scotland  and  declared  for  a  free 
parliament,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  new  parliament  would 
recall  the  exiled  king,  and  seek  to  build  again  on  the  old 
foundations. 

The  Restoration  was  effected  by  a  coalition  between  the 
Cavaliers,  or  followers  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Presbyteriana 
who  had  originally  opposed  him..  It  was  only  after 
the  nature  of  a  great  reaction  that  the  latter  should  for  iS^Zm, 
a  time  be  swamped  by  the  former.  The  Long  Pariia 
ment  of  the  Restoration  met  in  1661,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
entirely  excluded  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  Puritan  direction, 
and  ordered  the  expulsion  from  their  benefices  of  all  dergjrmen 
who  refused  to  express  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1663).  A  previous  statute,  the  Corporation 
Act  (x66i),  ordered  that  all  members  of  corporations  should 
renounce  the  Covenant  and  the  doctrine  that  subjects  might 
in  any  case  rightfully  use  force  against  their  king,  and  should 
receive  the  sacrament  after  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  object  for  which  LaUd  had  striven,  the  compulsory  im 
position  of  uniformity,  thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Herein  ky  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  the  Restoration. 
The  system  of  Laud  and  the  system  of  CromweU  had  both 
been  imposed  by  a  minority  which  had  possessed  itself  of  the 
powers  of  government.  The  new  uniformity  was  imposed  by 
parUament,  and  parUament  had  the  nation  behind  it.  For  the 
first  time,  therefore,  aU  those  who  objected  to  the  estabUshed 
reUgion  sought,  not  to  alter  its  forms  to  suit  themselves,  but 
to  gain  permission  to  worship  in  separate  congregations.  Ulti- 
mately, the  dissenters,  as  they  began  to  be  caUed,  would  obtain 
their  object.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  to  the  mass  of  the  nation 
that  the  dissenters  were  in  a  decided  minority,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  fear  the  utmost  they  could  do  even  if  the  present 
h'berty  of  worship  and  teaching  were  conceded  to  them.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  feared  out  of  aU  pioportioa 
to  their  numbers.  They  counted  amongst  them  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  Protectorate,  .and  though  that  army  had  been  dissolved, 
it  always  seemed  possible  that  it  might  spring  to  arms  once  more. 
A  bitter  ei^rience  had  taught  men  that  a  hundred  of  OUver's 
Ironsides  might.  easOy  chase  a  thousand  Cavaliers;  and  as  loAg 
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as  this  danger  was  beUevcd  to  exist,  evciy  effort  would  be  made 
to  keep  dissent  from  spreading.  Hence  the  Conventicle  Act 
(1664)  imposed  penalties  on  those  taking  part  in  religious 
meetings  in  private  houses,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  forbade 
an  expelled  clergyman  to  come  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate 
borough,  the  very  place  where  he  was  most  likely  to  secure 
adherence,  unless  he  would  swear  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  that  by  which, 
at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguished  from  those 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  disloyaL  Yet  even  the  most 
'''"'  loyal  found  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  up  arms 
""  against  the  king,  it  might  be  right  to  oppose  him  in 
other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  see 
Charies  II.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  reconstruct 
the  system  which  had  been  violently  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  autumn  of  1641,  and  to  found  government  on  the  co- 
operation between  king  and  parliament,  without  defining  to 
themselves  what  was  to  be  done  if  the  king's  conduct  became 
insufferable.  Openly,  indeed,  Charles  II.  did  not  force  them 
to  reconsider  their  position.  He  did  not  thrust  members  of  the 
Conmions  into  prison,  or  issne  writs  for  ship-money.  He  laid  no 
daim  to  taxation  which  had  not  been  granted  by  parliament. 
But  he  was  extravagant  and  self-indulgent,  and  he  wanted 
more  money  than  they  were  willing  to  supply.  A  war  with  the 
Dutch  broke  out,  and  there  were  strong  suspicions  that 
Charles  i4>plied  money  voted  for  the  fleet  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vidous  and  luxurious  court.  Against  the 
vice  and  luxury,  indeed,  little  objection  was  likely  to 
be  brought.  The  over-haste  of  the  Puritans  to  drill  England 
into  ways  of  morality  and  virtue  had  thrown  at  least  the  upper 
classes  into  a  slough  of  revelry  and  baseness.  But  if  the  vice  did 
not  appear  objectionable  the  expense  did,  and  a  new  chapter  in 
the  finandal  history  of  the  government  was  opened  when  the 
Commons,  having  previously  gained  control  over  taxation,  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  thdr  ri^t  to  control  expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  not  left  its  successor  much  to  do.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  tenures  and  purveyance  had  long  been  de- 
manded, and  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  which 
had  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  only  notable 
tomtnl  2&  affording  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tendency 
mifiiiiM'iir*  ^^  ^  single  class  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoulders. 
The  predominant  landowners  preferred  the  grant  of  an 
exdse,  which  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets,  to  a  land-tax 
which  would  exdusivdy  be  felt  by  those  who  were  relieved  by 
the  abolition  of  the  tenures.  The  question  of  expenditure  was 
constantly  telling  on  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  the  Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded, 
the  king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petty  force  of  5000  men,  and 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  providing  for  it  out  of  a  revenue  which 
had  not  been  intended  by  those  who  voted  it  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose.  Then  came  the  Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  sus- 
pidon  that  some  at  least  of  the  money  given  for  paying  sailors 
and  fitting  out  ships  was  employed  by  Charles  on  very  different 
objects.  The  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded  in 
enfordng,  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  IV.,  the  right  of  appropriating  the  supplies  granted 
to  special  objects;  and  with  more  difficulty  they  obtained,  in 
x666,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  empowered  to  investigate 
irregularities  in  the  issue  of  moneys.  Such  measures  were  the 
complement  of  the  control  over  taxation  which  they  had 
previously  gained,  and  as  far  as  their  power  of  supervision  went, 
it  constituted  them  and  not  the  king  the  directors  of  the  course 
of  government.  If  this  result  was  not  inmiediaiely  fdt,  it  was 
because  the  king  had  a  large  certain  revenue  voted  to  him  for 
life,  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  was  only  his  extraordinary 
expenses  which  could  be  brought  under  parliamentary  contrpL 
Nor  did  even  the  renewal  of  parliamentary  impeachment,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  Lord  ChanceUor  Clarendon  (1667), 
bring  on  any  direct  collision  with  the  king.  If  the  Commons 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  upheld  the  prerogative,  the 


king  was  equally  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  looked 
coldly  on  the  looseness  of  the  royal  morals. 

The  great  motive  power  of  the  laur  politics  of  the  reign  ms 
to  be  found  beyond  the  Channd.    To  the  men  of  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  what  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  haid  been  to  the  men  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  ^y***^ 
Gradually,  in  fordgn  policy,  the  commercial  emulation  gj^^  jj^^ 
with  the  Dutch,  which  found  vent  in  one  war  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  two  wars  in  the  tine  of 
Charles  11.,  gave  way  to  a  dread,  rising  into  hatred,  of  the  arrogant 
potentate  who,  at  the  head  of  the  mightiest  army  in  Europe, 
treated  with  contempt  all  rights  which  came  into  collision  vitk 
his  own  wishes.    Louis  XIV.,  moreover,  though  prepared  to 
quarrel  with  the  pope  in  the  matter  of  his  own  authority  over 
the  Gallican  Church,  was  a  bigoted  upholder  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, and  Protestants  saw  in  his  political  ambitions  a  menace 
to  their  religion.    In  the  case  of  England  there  seemed  a  spcdal 
danger  to  Protestantism;  for  whatever  religious  sympathies 
Charles  II.  possessed  were  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  his  annoyance  at  the  interference  of  the  Commons  with  his 
expenditure  he  was  not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  become  the  pea- 
sioncr  of  the  French  king.    In  1670  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover 
was  signed.    Charles  was  to  recdve  from  Louis  £300,000  a  year 
and  the  aid  of  6000  French  troops  to  enable  him  to  declare  him- 
self a  convert,  and  to  obtain  spedal  advantages  for  his  zdigioo, 
whilst  he  was  also  to  place  the  forces  of  En^and  at  Louis's  dis- 
posal for  his  purposes  of  aggression  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the  commercial  jealousy 
of  England  so  as  to  bring  about  a  second  Dutch  war  (1672). 
The  next  year,  unwilling  to  face  the  dangers  of  his 
larger  plan,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence, 
which,  by  a  single  act  of  the  prerogative,  suspended 
all  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters 
alike.  To  the  country  gentlemen  who  constituted  the 
cavalier  parliament,  and  who  had  long  been  drifting 
into  opposition  to  the  crown,  this  was  intolerable.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  prime  artide  of 
their  political  creed;  they  dreaded  the  Roman  Cathdics;  they 
hated  and  despised  the  dissenters.  Under  any  circumstances 
an  indulgence  would  have  been  most  distastdid  to  them.  But 
the  growing  belief  that  the  whole  scheme  was  mcrdy  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  converted  their 
dislike  into  deadly  opposition.  Yet  the  parliament  resolved 
to  base  its  opposition  upon  constitutional  grounds.  The  right 
claimed  b^  the  king  to  suspend  the  laws  was  questioned,  and 
his  claim  to  special  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
treated  with  contempt.  The  king  gave  way  and  withdrew  hb 
declaration.  But  no  solemn  act  of  parliament  dedared  it  to 
be  illegal,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  would  be  heard  of  again. 

The  Commons  followed  up  their  blow  by  passing  the  Test  Act, 
making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  ^^^ 

doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  necessary  qualifica-  ^1^ 
tion  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared  what  a  hold  the 
members'  of  the  obnoxious  church  had  had  upon  the  adijums- 
tration  of  the  state.  The  lord  high  admiral,  the  lord  treasurer, 
and  a  secretary  of  state  refused  to  take  the  test.  The  lord 
high  admiral  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king's  brother,  the 
duke  of  York. 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  bdore  the  storm.  In  Danby  (see 
Leeds,  ist  Duke  of)  he  found  a  minister  whose  views  answered 
precisely  to  the  views  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons. 
Like  the  Commons,  Danby  wished  to  silence  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters.  Like  the  Commons, 
too,  he  wished  to  embark  on  a  fordgn  policy  hostile  to  France. 
But  he  served  a  master  who  regarded  Louis  less  as  a  powiMr 
adversary  than  as  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes  Danby 
was  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  the  marriage  of  the  duke  ol 
York's  eldest  daughter  Mary  to  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Oraag* 
was  the  most  lasting  result  of  his  administration.  More  often 
he  was  obliged  to  follow  where  Charies  led,  -and  Charfes  was 
ranstintly  ready  to  sell  the.  neutrality  of  Engla»nd  for  large  >ttms 
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of  French  gold.  At  last  one  of  these  negotiations  was  detected, 
and  Danby,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  instead  of  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  the  intrigue,  was  impeached.  In  order 
to  save  his  minister,  Charles  dissolved  parliament  (1678).  He 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky  time  for  his  own  quiet. 
The  strong  feeling  against  Uie  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  quickened  into  a  flame  by  a  great  imposture. 
The  inventors  of  the  so-called  popish  plot  chaiged  the 
leading  English  Roman  Catholics  with  a  de^gn  to 
murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike  were  maddened  with 
excitement,  and  listened  greedily  to  the  lies  which  poured  forth 
from  the  lips  of  profligate  informers.  Innocent  blood  was  shed 
in  abundance. 

The  excitement  had  its  root  in  the  uneasy  feeling  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved.  In 
each  parliament  the  main  question  at  issue  between 
the  Commons  and  the  crown  was  the  Exclusion  Bill/ 
by  which  the  Commons  sought  to  deprive  the  duke 
of  York  of  his  inheritance;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  wished  the  crown  to  descend  to  the 
king's  illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Commons  were  guided  in  these 
parliaments  were  very  different  from  those  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  first  parliament  of  the  Restoration.  Those 
JIJ^U^'"'  principles,  to  which  that  party  adhered  which  about 
this  time  became  known  as  the  Tory  party,  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  caused  by  militant 
Puritanism.  In  the  state  the  Tory  inherited  the  ideas  of 
Clarendon,  and,  without  being  at  all  ready  to  abandon  the 
claims  of  parliaments,  nevertheless  somewhat  inconsistently 
spoke  of  the  king  as  ruling  by  a  divine  and  indefeasible  title,  and 
wielding  a  power  which  it  was  both  impious  and  unconstitutional 
to  resist  by  force.  In  the  church  he  inherited  the  ideas  of  Laud, 
and  saw  in  the  nuuntenance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  safe- 
guard of  religion.  But  the  hold  of  these  opinions  on  the  nation 
had  been  weakened  with  the  cesMiion  of  the  causes  which  had 
produced  them.  In  1680  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded.  Many  of  Cromwell's  soldien 
had  died,  and  most  of  them  were  growing  old.  The  dissenters 
had  shown  no  signs  of  engaging  in  plots  or  conspiracies.  They 
were  known  to  be  only  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the 
population,  and  though  they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted,  they 
had  suffered  without  a  thought  of  resistance.  Dread  of  the 
dissenten,  therefore,  had  become  a  mere  chimaera,  which  only 
those  could  entertain  whose  minds  were  influenced  by  prejudice. 
On  the  other  hand,  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  living 
force.  Unless  the  law  were  altered  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
be  on  the  throne,  wielding  all  the  resources  of  the  prerogative, 
and  probably  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  the  king  of  France. 
Hence  the  leading  principle  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  predominant 
party  was  now  called,  was  in  the  state  to  seek  for  the  highest 
national  authority  in  pariiament  rather  than  in  the  king,  and 
in  the  church  to  adopt  the  rational  theok>gy  of  Chillingworth 
and  Hales,  whilst  looking  to  the  dissenters  as  allies  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  enemies  of  both. 

Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  which  led 
the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 
But  their  plan  suffered  under  two  faults,  the  con- 
junction of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the  time. 
In  the  first  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as  the  heir 
I  infelicitous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the  stain  of  illegitimacy, 
but  his  succession  excluded  the  future  succession  of  M^,  whose 
husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  the  hope  of  Protestant 
Eun^.  In  the  second  place,  drastic  remedies  are  never  gener- 
ally acceptable  when  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  still  in  the  future. 
When,  in  the  third  of  the  short  parliaments  held  at  Oxford  the 
Whigs  rode  armed  into  the  dty,  the  nation  decided  that  the 
future  danger  of  a  Roman  Cathcdic  succession  was  incomparably 
less  than  the  immediate  danger  of  another  dvil  war.  Loyal 
addresses  poured  in  to  the  king.  For  the  four  remaining  years 
of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  summoning  any  parliament.    Whigs 


were  brought  before  prejudiced  juries  and  partial  judges.  Their 
blood  flowed  on  the  scaffold.  The  charter  of  the  city  of  London 
was  confiscated.  The  reign  of  the  Tories  was  unquestioned. 
Yet  it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been 
in  1660.  The  violence  of  the  Restoration  had  been  directed 
primarily  against  Puritanism,  and  only  against  certain  forms 
of  government  so  far  as  they  allowed  Puritans  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  The  violence  of  the  Tories  was  directed  against  rebellion 
and  disorder,  and  only  against  dissenters  so  far  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  fomenters  of  disorder.  Religious  hatred  had 
less  part  in  the  action  of  the  ruling  party,  and  even  from  its 
worst  actions  a  wise  man  might  have  predicted  that  the  day  of 
toleration  was  not  so  far  off  as  it  seemed. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  (1685  )  put  the  views  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  test.  A  new  parliament 
was  elected,  almost  entirely  composed  of  decided 
Tories.  A  rebeUion  in  Scothind,  headed  by  the  eari  '"■^  "" 
of  Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  En^and,  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  were  easily  suppressed.  But  the 
inherent  difliculties  of  the  king's  position  were  not  thereby  over- 
come. It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days  in  which  religious 
questions  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  field  of  politics,  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  successfully  over  a  Protestant 
nation.  James  set  himself  to  make  it,  in  his  case,  impossible.  It 
may  be  that  he  did  not  consciously  present  to  himself  any  object 
other  than  fair  treatment  for  his  co-religionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  however,  he  alienated  even  reasonable  opponents  by 
offering  no  guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  superiority  by  the  aid  of  his  own  military  force  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  French  king;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  his  father  had  done,  on  the 
technical  legality  which  eudted  the  prerogative  in  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  began  by  making  use  of  the  necessity 
of  resisting  Monmouth  to  increase  his  army,  under  \ht  pretext 
of  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  late  rebeUion;  and  in  the 
regiments  thus  levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Catholic  officers 
who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  gentlest  remonstrance,  he  prorogued  parliament, 
and  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  a  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  his  right  to  dispense  with  all  penalties  due 
by  law,  in  the  same  way  that  his  grandfather  had  appealed  to 
the  judges  in  the  matter  of  the  post-nati.  But  not  only  was 
the  question  put  by  James  II.  of  far  wider  import  thain  the 
question  put  by  James  I.,  but  he  deprived  the  court  to  which 
he  applied  of  iXX  moral  authority  by  previously  turning  out  of 
office  the  judges  who  were  likely  to  disagree  with  him,  and  by 
appointing  new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree  with  him.  A 
cpurt  of  high  commission  of  doubtful  legality  was  subsequently 
erected  (1686)  to  deprive  or  suspend  clergymen  who  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  court,  whilst  James  appointed 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  headship  of  certain  colleges  at  Oxford. 
The  legal  support  given  him  by  judges  of  his  own  selection  was 
fortified  by  Uie  military  support  of  an  army  collected  at  Houns- 
low  Heath;  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
sent  as  lord-deputy  to  Ireland  (1687)  to  organize  a  Roman 
Catholic  army  on  which  the  king  might  fall  back  if  his  English 
forces  proved  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  fortified,  James  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence  (1687) 
granting  full  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects.  The  belief,  that 
the  grant  of  liberty  to  all  religions  was  only  intended 
to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  ascendancy  of  one,  was  so 
strong  that  the  measure  roused  the  opposition  of  all  <**f  •'^i— 
those  who  objected  to  see  the  king's  will  substituted  for  *•"■»■ 
the  kw,  even  if  they  wished  to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters 
tolerated.  In  q>ite  of  this  opposition,  the  king  thought  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  his  declaration. 
The  parliament  to  which  he  intended  to  appeal  was,  however, 
to  be  as  different  a  body  from  the  parliament  which  met  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  as  the  bench  of  judges  which  had  ap- 
proved of  the  dispensing-power  had  been  different  from  the  bench 
which  existed  at  his  accession.  A  large  number  of  the  borough 
members  ntn  in  those  days  returned  by  the  corporations,  and 
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the  corporations  were  accordingly  changed.  But  so  thoroughly 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country  roused,  that  many  even  of  the  new 
corporations  were  set  against  James's  declaration,  and  he  had 
therefore  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  hope  of  seeing  it  accepted 
even  by  a  packed  House  of  Commons.  All,  however,  that  he 
could  do  to  give  it  force  he  did.    He  ordered  the  clergy  to  read 

it  in  all  pulpits  ( i688)-.  Seven  bishops,  who  presented 
'^'^      a  petition  asking  him  to  relieve  the  dcrgy  from  the 

burthen  of  proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 

illegal,  were  brought  to  trial  for  publishing  a  seditious 
libel.  Their  acquittal  by  a  jury  was  the  first  serious  blow  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  king. 

Another  event  which  seemed  likely  to  consolidate  his  power 
was  in  reality  the  signal  of  his  ruin.    Th^  queen  bore  him  a  son. 

There  was  thus  no  longer  a  strong  probability  that 
S^jwSl       ^^^  ^°S  would  be  succeeded  at  no  great  distance  of 

time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  incrcduh'ty  ex- 
pre»ed  itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  James  had  attempted  to 
gain  his  endiAy  means  of  a  packed  bench  of  judges  and  a  packed 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  now  capped  the  series  of  falsifications 
by  the  production  of  a  stfpposititious  heir.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  combined  to  invite  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  He  landed  on  the 
Sth  of  November  at  Brizham.  Before  he  could  reach  London 
every  class  of  English  society  had  declared  in  his  favour.  James 
was  deserted  even  by  bis  army.  He  fled  to  France,  and  a  con- 
vention parliament,  summoned  without  the  royal  writ,  declared 
that  his  flight  was  equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown 
in  joint  sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary  (1689). 

IX.  The  Revolution  and  the  Ace  of  Anne 

(1689-17 14) 

The  Revolution,  as  it  was  cayed,  was  more  than  a  mere  change 
of  sovereigns.  It  finally  transferred  the  ultimate  decision  in 
wtmam  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^S  ^o  parliament.  What  parh'a- 
UL  malt  ment  had  been  in  the  15th  century  with  the  House  of 
Mary  A*  Lords  predominating,  that  parliament  was  to  be  again 
'^^'  in  the  end  of  the  X7th  century  with  the  House  of 
Commons  predominating.  That  House  of  Commons  was  far 
from  resting  on  a  wide  basis  of  popular  suffrage.  The  county 
voten  were  the  freeholders;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabitants 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a  body  of  select 
householders  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  some  neighbour- 
ing landowner.  A  House  so  chosen  was  an  aristocratic  body, 
but  it  was  aristocratic  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  the  House  of  Lords 
was  aristocra|ic.  The  trading  and  legal  classes  found  their 
representation  there  by  the  side  of  the  great  owners  of  land. 
The  House  drew  its  stfength  from  its  position  as  a  true  represent- 
ative of  the  effective  strength  of  the  nation  in  its  social  and 
economical  organization. 

Such  was  the  body  which  firmly  grasped  the  control  over  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  Limiting  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  crown,  the,.  Commons  declared  that 
the  king  could  not  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  parliament;  and  they  made  that  consent  effectual, 
as  far  as  legislation  could  go,  by  passing  a  Mutiny  Act  year  by 
year  for  twelve  months  only,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
exercising  military  discipline  without  their  authority.  Behind 
these  legal  contrivances  stood  the  fact  that  the  army  was  or- 
ganized in  the  same  way  as  the  nation  was  organized,  being 
officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  a  con- 
stitution through  which  the  class  from  which  they  sprung  con- 
trolled the  government.  Strengthened  by  the  cessation  of  any 
fe4^  of  military  violence,  the  Commons  placed  the  crown  in 
financial  dependence  on  themselves  by  granting  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  only  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  and  by  putting 
strictly  in  force  their  right  of  appropriating  that  revenue  to 
special  branches  of  expei^tuie. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  substitution  of  the 
despotism  of  a  class  for  the  despotism  of  a  man.  Many  causes 
combined  to  prevent  this  resulL    The  landowners,  who  formed 


the  majority  of  the  House,  were  not  dected  directly,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  nobility  of  the  French  states-general,  by  their 
own  class,  but  by  electors  who,  though  generally  losral  to  them, 
would  have  broken  off  from-  them  if  they  bad  attempted 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  fellow  dtizens. 
No  less  important  was  the  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  begun  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  by  the  grant  of  oflfice  to  them  during  ffwd  behavioor 
instead  of  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  finally  secured  by  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701,  which  protected  them 
against  dismissal  except  on  the  joint  address  of  both  Homes  of 
Parliament.  Such  an  improvement,  however,  finds  its  full 
counterpart  in  another  great  step  already  taken.  The  more 
representative  a  government  becomes,  the  more  neoessaiy  it  is 
for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  that  the  expressacm  of  individual 
thought  should  be  free  in  every  direction.  If  it  is  not  so,  the 
government  is  inclined  to  proscribe  unp<^ular  opinion,  and  to 
forget  that  new  opinions  by  which  the  greatest  benefits  are  likdy 
to  be  conferred  are  certain  at  first  to  be  entertained  by  a  very 
few,  and  are  quite  certain  to  be  unpopular  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  collision  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  tlie  jniddle 
ages  the  benefits  of  the  liberation  of  thougjit  from  state  contrcd 
had  been  seciured  by  the  antagonism  between  churdi  and  state. 
The  Tudor  sovereigns  had  rightfully  asserted  the  principle  that 
in  a  well-ordered  nation  only  one  supreme  power  can  be  allowed 
to  exist;  but  in  so  doing  they  had  enslaved  religion.  .It  was 
fortunate  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  parliamentary  control 
was  established  over  the  state,  circumstances  should  have  arisen 
which  made  the  majority  ready  to  restore  to  the  tndtvidual 
conscience  that  supremacy  over  religion  which  the  medieval 
ecclesiastics  had  claimed  for  the  coiporation  of  the  universal 
church.  Dissenters  had,  in  the  main,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  churchmen  in  rejecting  the  suspicious  benefits  of  James, 
and  both  gratitude  and  policy  forbade  the  thought  of  replacing 
them  under  the  heavy  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  on  them 
at  the  Restoration.  The  exact  mode  in  which  relief  should  be 
afforded  was  still  an  open  question.  The  idea  prevalent  with  the 
more  liberal  minds-  amongst  the  clergy  was  that  of  compre- 
hension— that  is  to  say,  of  so  modifying  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  as  to  enable  the  dissenters  cheof  ully  to  enter 
in.  The  scheme  was  one  which  had  approved  itaeU  to  minds 
of  the  highest  order — to  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  Bacon,  to  Hales  and 
to  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  one  which,  as  long  as  beliefs  are  not 
very  divergent,  keeps  up  a  sense  of  brotherhood  overruling 
the  diversity  of  opinion.  It  broke  down,  as  it  alwasrs  will  break 
down  in  practice,  whenever  the  difference  of  belief  is  so  stron^y 
felt  as  to  seek  earnestly  to  embody  itself  in  diversity  of  outward 
practice.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  felt  that 
to  surrender  their  accustomed  formularies  was  to  surrender 
somewhat  of  the  belief  which  those  formularies  signified,  whOe 
the  dissenting  clergy  were  equally  reluctant  to  adopt  the  cmnmoa 
prayer  book  even  in  a  modified  form.  Hence  the 
Toleration  Act,  which  guaranteed  the  right  of  separate  y. 
assemblies  for  worship  outside  the  pale  of  the  church, 
though  it  embodied  the  principles  of  Cromwell  and 
Milton,  and  not  those  of  Chillingworth  and  Hales,  was  carried 
without  difficulty,  whilst  the  proposed  scheme  of  comprehensioa 
never  had  a  chance  of  success  ( 1 6i89) .  The  choice  was  one  which 
posterity  can  heartily  approve.  However  wide  the  limits  of 
toleration  be  drawn,  there  will  always  be  those  who  will  be  left 
outside.  By  religious  liberty  those  inside  gain  as  much  as  those 
who  are  without.  From  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  no  Protestant  in  England  performed  any  act 
of  worship  except  by  his  own  free  and  deliberate  choice.  The 
literary  qwkesman  of  the  new  system  was  Locke.  His  LtlUn 
concerning  T^tralion  laid  down  the  principle  which  had  been 
maintained  by  Cromwell,  with  a  wider  application  than  was 
possible  in  days  when  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mere 
minority  only  able  to  maintain,  itself  in  power  by  '•^wtft^t  and 
suspicious  vigilance. 

One  measure  remained  to  place  the  dissenters  in  the  position  of 
full  membership  of  the  state. .  The  Test  Act  exduded  them  from 
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office.  But  the  memory  of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Puritan  rulers  was  still  too.  recent  to  allow  Englishmen  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  reimposition  of  their  yoke,  and  this  feeling,  fanciful 
as  it  was,  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Test  Act  in  force  for  years 
to  come. 

The  complement  of  the  Toleration  Act  was  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press  ( 1695).  The  ideas  of  the  author  of  the 
AreopagUka  had  at  last  prevailed.  The  attempt  to 
'S^Sttf  ^  certain  opinions  on  the  nation  which  were  pleasing 
to  those  in  power  was  abandoned  by  king  and  parlia- 
ment alike.  The  nation,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  cared  to 
read  books  or  pamphlets  on  political  subjects,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  supreme  judge,  which  must  therefore  be  allowed  to 
listen  to  what  counsellors  it  pleased. 

This  new  position  of  the  nation  made  itself  felt  in  various  ways. 
It  was  William's  merit  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  power,  he  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  he  could  not  rule  except  so  far  as  he  carried 
the  goodwill  of  the  nation  with  him.  No  doubt  he  was  helped 
to  an  inteUigent  perception  of  the  new  situation  by  the  fact  that, 
as  a  foreigner,  he  cared  far  more  for  carrying  on  war  successfully 
against  France  than  for  influencing  the  domestic  legislation  of 
a  country  which  was  not  his  own,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
conduct  of  the  struggle  which  lasted  till  he  was  able  to  treat  with 
France  on  equal  terms  at  Ryswick  (1697)  was  fairly  trusted  to 
his  hands.  Nevertheless  these  years  of  war  called  for  the  united 
action  of  a  national  government,  and  in  seeking  to  gain  this 
support  for  himself,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  opened 
a  new  era  in  constitutional  politics. 

The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
an  evil  ol  no  common  magnitude,  if  it  had  made  government 
impossible.  Yet  this  was  precisely  what  it  threatened 
to  do.  Sometimes  the  dominant  party  in  the  House 
pressed  with  unscrupulous  rancour  upon  its  opponents. 
Sometimes  the  majority  shifted  from  side  to  side  as 
the  House  was  influenced  by  passing  gusts  of  passion  or  sym- 
pathy, so  that,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  no  man  could  foretell 
one  day  what  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  do  on  the  next. 
Against  the  first  of  these  dangers  William  was  to  a. great  extent 
able  to  guard  by  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  dissolution,  so  as 
to  appe^  to  the  constituencies,  which  did  not  always  share  in  the 
the  passions  of  their  representatives.  But  the  second  danger 
could  not  be  met  in  this  way.  The  only  cure  for  waywardness 
is  responsibility,  and  not  only  was  this  precisely  what  the 
Commons  had  not  learned  to  feel,  but  it  was  that  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  feel  directly.  A  body  composed  of 
several  hundred  members  cannot  carry  on  government  with  the 
requisite  steadiness  of  action  and  clearness  of  insight.  Such 
work  can  only  fitly  be  entrusted  to  a  few  and  whenever  difficult 
circumstances  arise  it  is  necessary  that  the  action  of  those  few 
be  kept  in  harmony  by  the  predominance  of  one.  The  scheme 
on  which  William  hit,  by  the  advice  of  the  eari  of  Sunderland, 
was  that  which  has*  since  been  known  as  cabinet  government. 
He  selected  as  his  ministers  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  way,  the  majority  felt  an  interest  in  support- 
ing the  men  who  embodied  their  own  opinions,  and  fell  in  turn 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  held  them  with  greater  prudence 
or  ability  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  average  members  of  the 
House.  All  that  William  doubtless  intended  was  to  acquire  a 
ready  instrument  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success. 
In  reality  he  had  refounded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  government  of 
England.  His  own  personal  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  able 
to  dominate  over  any  set  of  ministers;  but  the  time  would  come 
when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of  inferior  powers.  Then  the 
body  of  ministers  would  step  into  his  place.  The  old  rude 
arrangements  of  the  middle  ages  had  provided  by  frequent  de- 
positions that  an  inefficient  sovereign  should  cease  to  rule,  and 
those  arrangements  had  been  imitated  in  the  cases  of  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.  Still  the  claim  to  rule  had,  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  been  derived  from  hereditary  descent,  and  the 
interruption,  however  frequently  it  might  occur,  had  been  re- 
garded as  something  abnormal,  only  lo  be  applied  where  there 
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was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  wielder  of  executive 
authority  from  setting  at  defiance  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
nation.  After  the  Revolution  not  only  had  the  king's  title  been 
so  changed  as  to  make  him  more  directly  than  ever  dependent 
on  the  nation,  but  he  now  called  into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  own  strength  from  its  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  temporary  expedient. 
When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the  Whig  party  which  had  sus- 
tained William  in  his  struggle  with  France  split  up.  The  domi- 
nant feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  the  desire 
to  support  the  crown  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  make 
government  as  cheap  as  possible,  leaving  future  dangers  to  the 
chances  of  the  future.  William  had  not  so  understood  the  new 
invention  of  a  united  ministry  as  binding  him  to  take  into  his 
service  a  united  ministry  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  fools  and 
knaves.  He  allowed  the  Commons  to  reduce  the  army  to  a 
skeleton,  to  question  his  actions,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
a  cipher.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  was  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  choosing  his  ministers  from 
amonipt  the  men  who  had  done  these  things. 

The  time  came  when  he  needed  again  the  support  of  the 
nation.  The  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  heirless  king  of  the  huge 
Spanish  monarchy,  had  long  been  expected.  Since 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
come  to  terms  by  two  successive  partition  treaties  for 
a  division  of  those  vast  territories  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  of  them  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  near  relation 
either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  the  emperor,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  When  the  king  of  Spain  actually  died  in  1 700, 
William  seemed  to  have  no  authority  in  EngLud  whatever; 
and  Louis  was  therefore  encouraged  to  break-  his  engagements, 
and  to  accept  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his 
grandson,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  William  saw  dearly 
that  such  predominance  of  France  in  Europe  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  pretensions  unbearable  to  other  states.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  see  it,  even  when  the  Dutch  garrisons 
were  driven  by  French  troops  out  of  the  posts  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  which  they  had  occupied  for  many  years  (170X). 

William  had  prudently  done  all  that  he  could  to  conciliate 
the  Tory  majority.  In  the  preceding  year  (1700)  he  had  given 
office  to  a  Tory  ministry,  and  he  now  (1701)  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  secured  the 
succession  of  the  crown  to  the  electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  dau^ter  of  James  I.^s  daughter  Elizabeth, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  Roman  Catholic  claimants,  though  it 
imposed  several  fresh  restrictions  on  the  prerogative.  William 
was  indeed  wise  in  keeping  his  feelings  under  control.  The 
country  sympathized  with  him  more  than  the  Commons  did, 
and  when  the  House  imprisoned  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the 
freeholders  of  Kent  to  present  a  petition  asking  that  its  loyal 
addresses  might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  it  simply  adver- 
tised its  weakness  to  the  whole  country. 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  was  but  a  foretaste  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Commons  and  the  nation,  whidh 
was  to  prove  the  marked  feature  of  the  middle  of  the  />,»■« 
century  now  opening.  For  the  present  the  House  ^ig^e^ 
was  ready  to  pve  way.  It  requested  the  king  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  William  went  yet  further  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  urged.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  with  the  Netherlands,  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  compel  France 
to  evacuate  the  Netherlands.  An  unexpected  ^vent  came  to 
give  him  all  the  strength  he  needed.  James  II.  died,  and  Louis 
acknowledged  his  son  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  English- 
men of  both  parties  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  insult. 
William  dissolved  parliament,  and  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
Tory  as  it  was  by  a  small  majority,  was  eager  to  support  the 
king.  It  voted  men*  and  money  according  to  his  wishes;  Eng- 
land was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France. 
But  before  a  blow  was  struck  William  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1703.    "  The  man,"  as  Burke 
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of  him,  "  was  dead,  but  the  Grand  Alliance  survived  in  which 
King  William  lived  aiui  reigocd." 

Upon  the  accession  of  Anne,  war  was  at  once  begun.  The 
Grand  Alliance  became,  as  William  would  have  wished,  a  league 
to  wrest  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions  from 
Ji"**  Philip,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles. 
iSS^irt4,  ^^  tound  a  chief  of  supreme  military  and  diplomatic 
genius  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His  victory  at 
Blenheim  ( 1 704)  drove  the  French  out  of  Germany.  His  victory 
of  Ramillies  (1706)  drove  them  out  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Spain,  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcelona 
by  Peterborough  (1705).  Prince  Eugene  relieved  Turin  from  a 
French  siege,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegers 
out  of  Italy. 

The  influence  of  Marlborough  at  home  was  the  result  partly 
of  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  partly  of  the  dominating  influence 
of  his  strong-minded  duchess  ("  Mrs  Freeman  ")  over  the  queen 
(see  Anne,  queen  of  England).  The  duke  cared  little  for  home 
politics  in  themselves;  but  he  had  his  own  ends,  both  public 
and  private,  to  serve,  and  at  first  gave  his  support  to  the  Tories, 
whose  church  policy  was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  queen. 
Their  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  restriction  of  theToleration 
Act  within  narrow  limits.  Many  dissenters  had  evaded  the  Test 
Act  by  partaking  of  the  communion  in  a  church,  though  they 
subsequently  attended  their  own  chapels.  An  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  adopted  this 
practice,  twice  passed  the  Commons  (1702, 1703),  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  Whig  element  pre- 
dominated. The  church  was  served  in  a  nobler  manner  in  1704 
by  the  abandonment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  by  the  queen  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  pittances  of  the  poorer 
Utthm  clergy  (sec  Queen  Anne's  Bounty).  In  1707  a  piece 
of  legi^tion  of  the  highest  value  was  carried  to  a 
succMsful  end.  The  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  joined  the  legislatures  of 
the  two  kingdoms  and  the  nations  themselves  in  an  indissoluble 
bond. 

The  ministry  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union  had  suffered  important  changes  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rdgn.  The  Tories  had  never  been  as 
UaMtd  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  Whigs; 
and  Marlborough,  who  cared  above  all  things  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  war,  gradually  replaced  Tories  by 
Whigs  in  the  ministry.  His  intention  was  doubtless  to  conciliate 
both  parties  by  admitting  them  both  to  a  share  of  power;  but 
the  Whigs  were  determined  to  have  all  or  none,  and  in  1708  a 
purely  Whig  ministry  was  formed  to  support  the  war  as  the  first 
purely  Whig  ministiy  had  supported  it  in  the  reign  of  William. 
The  years  of  its  power  were  the  years  of  the  victories  of  Oude- 
narde  (1708)  and  of  MalpUquet  (1709),  bringing  with.Uiem  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  military  power  of  Louis  XIV. 

Such  successes,  if  they  were  not  embraced  in  the  spirit  of 
moderation,  boded  no  good  to  the  Whigs.  It  was  known  that 
even  before  the  last  battle  Louis  had  been  ready  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  grandson,  and  that  his  offers  had  been  rejected 
because  he  wotdd  not  consent  to  join  the  allies*  in  turning  him 
out  of  Spain.  A  belief  spread  in  England  that  Marlborough 
wished  the  endless  prolongation  of  the  war  for  his  own  selfish 
ends.  Spain  was  far  away,  and,  if  the  Netherlands  were  safe, 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  interests  of  England.  The  Whigs 
were  charged  with  refusing  to  make  peace  when  an  honourable 
and  satisfactory  peace  was  not  beyond  their  reach. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
relaxed,  the  Whi|p  could  but  rely  on  their  domestic  policy, 
in  which  they  were  strongest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  but  weakest 
in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  It  was  known  that  they  looked 
for  the  principle  on  which  the  queen's  throne  rested  to  the 
national  act  of  the  Revolution,  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  whilst  popular  feeling 
preferred,  however  inconsistently,  to  attach  itself  to  some  frag- 
ment of  hereditary  right.  What  was  of  greater  consequence  was, 
that  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  dissenters, 
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and  that  their  leaders,  if  they  could  have  had  their  way,  would 
not  only  have  maintained  the  Toleration  Act,  but  would  also 
have  repealed  the  Test  Act.  In  1709  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr  Sacheverell  {q.v.)  denounced  toleration  and  the  right  of 
resistance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration. 
Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  was  but  the  reflection  of  tcUj 
which  was  widely  spread  amongst  the  rude  and  less  educated 
classes.  The  Whig  leaders  unwisely  took  up  the  challenge  and 
impeached  Sacheverell.  The  Lords  condemned  the  man,  but 
they  condemned  him  to  an  easy  sentence.  His  trial  was  the 
signal  for  riot.  Dissenting  chapels  were  sacked  to  the 
cry  of  High  Church  and  Sacheverell.  The  queen,  who 
had  personal  reasons  for  disliking  the  Whigs,  dis^ 
missed  them  from  office  (1710),  and  a  Tory  House  of  Commons 
was  elected  amidst  the  exdtement  to  support  the  Tory  ministry 
of  Harley  and  St  John. 

After  some  hesitation  the  new  ministry  made  peace  with 
France,  and  the  .treaty  of  Utrecht  (17x3),  stipulating  for  the 
permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  assigning  Milan,  Naples  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  the  Austrian  claimant,  accomplished 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired,  though  the  abandonment 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  government  of  her  Catalan 
allies,  and  the  base  desertion  of  her  continental  confederates 
on  the  very  field  of  action,  brought  dishonour  on  the  good 
name  of  England.  The  Commons  gladly  welcomed  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war.  The  approval  of  the  Lords  had  been  secured 
by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  In  home  politics  the  new 
ministiy  was  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  its  more  inolent 
supporters.  St  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  with  un- 
scrupulous audadty  placed  himself  at  their  head.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  at  last  carried  (17x1). 
To  it  was  added  the  Schism  Act  (17x4),  forbiddiiig 
dissenters  to  keep  schools  or  engage  in  tuition.  BoUng-  ^* 
broke  went  still  farther.  He  engaged  in  an  intrigue  ^^ 
for  bringing  over  the  Pretender  to  succeed  the  queen 
upon  her  death.  This  wild  conduct  alienated  the 
Tories,  who,  much  as  they  wished  to  see  the  throne  occupied 
by  the  heir  of  the  ancient  line,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
consent  to  its  occupation  by  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.  Such 
men,  therefore,  when  Anne  died  (17x4)  joined  the  Whigs  in 
proclaiming  the  elector  of  Hanover  king  as  George  L 

X.  The  Hanoverian  Kings  (x  7x4-2  793) 
The  accession  of  Cieorge  I.  brought  with  it  the  predominance 
of  the  Whigs.  They  had  on  their  side  the  royal  power,  the 
greater  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dissenters  and  the 
higher  trading  and  commercial  classes.  The  Tories 
appealed  to  the  dislike  of  dissenters  prevalent  amongst 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  dergyt  and 
to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  agricultural  dasses  towards  those 
who  enriched  themsdves  by  trade.  Such  a  feeling,  if  it  was 
aroused  by  irriuting  legisUtion,  might  very  probably  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  exiled  house,  especially  as  the  majority 
of  En^hmen  were  to  be  found  on  the  Tory  side.  It  was  there- 
fore advisable  that  government  should  content  itself  with  as 
little  action  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habits  to 
wear  themsdves  out.  The  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland 
(17x5),  and  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  his  army  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Preston— a  defeat  which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
apathy  of  his  English  supporters,  and  which  was  followed  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion— gave  increased 
strength  to  the  Whig  government.  But  they  were  rductant  to 
face  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  the  Septennial  Act  was 
passed  (17x6)  to  extend  to  seven  years  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  which  had  been  fixed  at  three  years  by 
the  Triennial  Act  of  William  and  Mary.  Under  General 
Stanhope  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  legislation  in  a  t^Mimi 
more  liberal  direction.  The  Occasional  Conforxm'ty  ^"* 
Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  repealed  (17x9);  but 
the  majorities  on  the  side  of  the  govermnent  were  onusuatty 
small,  and  Stanhope,  who  would  willingly  have  repealed  the 
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Test  Act  80  far  as  it  related  to  dissenters,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  project  as  entirely  impracticable.  The  Peerage 
Bill,  introduced  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  royal  power  of 
creating  peerif  was  happily  thrown  oat  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  proposed,  partly  from  a  desire  to  guard  the  Lords  against 
such  a  sudden  increase  of  their  numbers  as  had  been  forced 
on  them  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  under  discussion,  and 
partly  to  secure  the  Whigs  in  office  against  any  change  in  the 
royal  councUs  in  a  sacceoiing  reign.  It  was  in  fact  conceived 
by  men  who  valued  the  immediate  victory  of  their  principles 
more  than  they  trusted  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  Lords  were  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  merely 
wealthier  but  wiser  than  the  Coounons;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  in  days  when  the  Commons,  by  passing  the  Septermial 
Act,  had  idiown  their  distrust  of  their  own  constituents,  the 
peers  should  show,  by  the  Peerage  Bill,  their  distrust  of  that 
House  which  was  elected  by  those  constituencies.  Nevertheless, 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  would  have  estab- 
lished a  dose  oligarchy,  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  luition,  and  only  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  violent  altention  of  the  constitutioiL 

The  exdtement  following  on  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  (9.V.),  and  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  leading  ministers, 
brought  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  front  (1721).  As 
a  man  of  business  when  men  of  business  were  few  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  eminently  fit  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  coxmtry.  But  he  owed  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  office  especially  to  Us  sagadty.  He  dearly  saw, 
what  Stanhope  had  failed  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  was 
not  fitted  as  yet  to  interest  itseU  wisdy  in  affairs  of  government, 
and  that  therdore  the  rule  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coarse  expedient 
which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope,  and  he  prderred 
humouring  the  masses  to  contradicting  them. 

The  struggle  of  the  preceding  century  had  Idt  its  mark  in  every 
direction  on  the  national  devdopment.  Out  of  the  reaction 
against  Puritanism  had  come  a  widdy-spread  relaxation  of 
morals,  and  also,  as  far  as  the  educated  da^  was  concerned,  an 
eagerness  for  the  discussion  of  all  sodal  and  religious  problems. 
The  fierce  exdtement  of  political  life  had  quickened  thought, 
and  the  most  anciently  received  doctrines  were  hdd  of  little 
worth  until  they  were  brought  to  the  test  of  reason.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  when  a 
secretary  of  state  would  treat  with  condescension  a  witty 
pamphleteer,  and  when  such  a  pamphleteer  might  hope,  not  in 
vain,  to  become  a  secretary  of  stateu 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  literature  that  the  Whigs 
of  the  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  perceived  that  there  was 
another  world  which  understood  none  of  these  things.  With 
cynical  insight  he  discovered  that  a  great  government  cannot  rest 
on  a  cKque,  however  distinguished.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation 
was  not  consdous  of  political  wants,  it  was  consdous  of  material 
wants.  The  merchant  ne^ed  protection  for  his  trade;  the 
voters  gladly  welcomed  dection  days  as  bringing  guineas  to  their 
pockets.  Members  of  parliament  were  ready  to  sdl  their  votes 
for  places,  for  pensions,  for  actual  money.  The  system  was  not 
new,  as  Danby  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be  purchased.  But  with  Walpole  it 
reached  its  height. 

Such  a  system  was  possible  because  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  reaJly  accountable  to  its  constituents.  The  votes  of  its 
members  were  not  published,  and  still  less  were  their  speeches 
made  known.  Such  a  dlence  could  only  be  maintained  around 
the  House  when  there  was  little  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
The  great  questions  of  reli^on  and  taxation  which  had  agitated 
the  country  under  the  Stuarts  were  now  fairiy  settled.  To  re- 
awaken those  questions  in  any  shape  would  be  dangerous. 
Walpole  took  good  care  never  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  the 
Sacheverell  triiJ.  When  on  one  occasion  he  was  led  into  the 
proposal  of  an  unpopular  excise  he  at  once  drew  back.  England 
In  his  days  was  growing  rich.  Englishmen  were  bluff  and  inde- 
pendent, in  their  ways  often  coarse  and  unmanneriy.    Thdr  life 


was  the  life  depicted  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  and  the  pages 
of  Fidding.  M  high  imagination,  all  devotion  to  the  public 
weal,  seemed  laid  asleep.  But  the  political  instinct  was  iu>t 
dead,  and  it  would  one  day  express  itself  for  better  ends  than 
an  agitation  against  an  excise  bill  or  an  outcry  for  a  popular 
war.  A  govenunent  could  no  longer  employ  its  powers  for 
direct  oppression.  In  his  own  house  and  in  his  own  consdence, 
every  Englishman,  as  far  as  the  govenunent  was  concerned,  was 
the  master  of  his  destiny.  By  and  by  the  idea  would  dawn  on 
the  nation  that  anarchy  is  as  productive  of  evil  as  tyraxmy,  and 
that  a  government  which  omits  to  regulate  or  control  allows 
the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor. 

Walpole's  administration  lasted  long  enough  to  pve  room 
for  some  feeble  expression  of  this  feeling.  When  George  I.  was 
succeeded  by  George  II.  (1727),  Walpole  remained  in  _ 
power.  His  eagerness  for  the  possession  of  that  power  J^f  '^ 
which  he  desired  to  use  for  his  country's  good,  together  itml 
with  the  incapadty  of  two  kings  bom  and  bred  in  a 
foreign  country  to  take  a  leading  part  in  English  affairs,  completed 
the  change  which  had  been  effected  when  William  first  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  government  to  a  united  cabinet.  There  was  now 
for  the  first  time  a  prime  minister  in  EngUnd,  a  person  who  was 
himself  a  subject  imposing  harmonious  action  on  the  cabinet. 
The  change  was  so  gradually  and  silently  effected  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  its  full  importance.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  only 
came  about  throu|^  the  incapadty  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  it  might  be  undone,  and  was  in  fact  to  a  great 
extent  undone  by  a  more  active  successor  But  so  far  as  it  was 
the  result  of  general  tendencies,  it  could  never  be  obliterated. 
In  the  ministries  in  which  Somcrs  and  Montagu  on  the  one  hand 
and  Harley  and  St  John  on  the  other  had  taken  part,  there  was 
no  prime  minister  except  so  far  as  one  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration dominated  over  his  colleagues  by  the  force  of  character 
and  intelligence.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  even  North  and 
Addington  were  universally  acknowled^  by  that  title,  though 
they  had  little  claim  to  the  independence  of  action  of  a  Walpole 
or  a  PitL 

The  change  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  those 
by  which  the  English  constitution  has  been  altered  from  an 
hereditary  monarchy  with  a  parliamentary  rqpilative  agency 
to  a  parliamentary  government  with  an  hereditary  regulative 
agency.  In  Walpole's  time  the  forms  of  the  oorutitution  had 
become,  in  all  essential  particulars,  what  they  are  iu>w.  What 
was  wanting  was  a  national  force  behind  them  to  set  them  to 
their  proper  work. 

The  growing  opposition  which  finally  drove  Walpole  from 
power  was  not  entirdy  without  a  nobler  dement  than  could  be 
furnished  by  personal  rivalry,  or  ignorant  distrust  of 
commercial  and  finandal  success.  It  was  well  that 
complaints  that  a  great  country  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  patronage  and  bribwy  riiould  be  raised,  although) 
as  subsequent  experience  showed,  the  causes  which  rendered 
corruption  inevitable  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  expulsion 
of  Walpole  from  office.  But  for  one  error,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  Walpole's  rule  would  have  been  still  further  prolonged. 
In  1739  a  popular  exdtement  arose  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain.  Walpole  believed  that  war  sjl^ 
to  be  certainly  unjust,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
He  had,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  popular 
pressure  that  he  did  not  percdve  the  difference  between  a  wise 
and  timely  determination  to  leave  a  right  action  undone  in  the 
face  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and  an  unwise  and  cowardly 
determiimtion  to  do  that  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and 
imprudent.  If  he  had  now  resigned  rather  than  demean  himself  by 
acting  against  his  conscience,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  recalled  to  power  before  many  years  were  over. 
As  it  was,  the  failures  of  the  war  recoiled  on  his  own  head,  and 
in  1742  his  long  ministry  came  to  an  end. 

After  a  short  interval  a  successor  was  found  in  Henry  Pclham. 
All  the  ordinary  arts  of  corruption  which  Walpole  had  practised 
were  continued,  and  to  them  were  added  arts  of  corruption 
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wmcfa  Walpole  had  disdained  to  pncUse.  He  at  least  under- 
stood that  there  were  certain  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
^^  he  wished  to  conduct  public  affkirs,  and  he  had  driven 
•/Mm  colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office  rather  than  allow 
f^Oam,  them  to  distract  his  method  of  government.  Pelham 
and  his  brother,  the  Thomas  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  had  no  principles  of  government  whatever.  They 
offered  place  to  eveiy  man  of  parliamentaxy  skill  or  influence. 
There  was  no  oppontion,  because  the  ministers  never  attempted 
to  do  anything  which  would  arouse  opposition,  and  because 
they  were  ready  to  do  anything  csiled  for  by  any  one  who  had 
power  enough  to  make  himself  dangerous;  and  in  1743  they 
embarked  on  a  useless  war  with  France  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  who  saw  in  eveiy  commotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
some  danger  to  his  beloved  Hanover. 

At  most  times  in  the  history  of  England  such  a  ministry 
would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  the  outoy  of  an  offended 
people.  In  the  days  of  the  Pelhams,  government  was 
regarded  as  lying  too  far  outside  the  all-important 
^tT4S»  private  interests  of  the  community  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  effort  to  rescue  it  from  the  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet  the  Pelhams  had  not  been 
long  in  power  before  this  serene  belief  that  the  country  could 
get  on  very  well  without  a  government  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word  was  put  to  the  test.  In  1745  Charles  Edward,  the 
son  of  the  Pretender,  landed  in  Scotluid.  He  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  Highland  clans,  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Lowlands;  and  even 
in  the  Lowlands,  and  especially  in  Edinbur^,  he  found  ad- 
herents, who  still  felt  the  sting  inflicted  by  the  suppression  of  the 
national  independence  of  Scotland.  The  British  army  was  in  as 
chaotic  a  condition  as  the  British  government,  and  Charies 
Edward  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  a  forn  which  met  him 
at  Prestonpans.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  victor,  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  had  advanced  to  Derby.  But  he  found  no 
support  in  England,  and  the  mere  numbers  brought  against  him 
compelled  him  to  retreat,  to  find  defeat  at  Culloden  in  the 
following  year  ( 1 746) .  The  war  on  the  continent  had  been  waged 
with  indifferent  success.  The  victory  of  Dcttingen  (1743)  and 
the  glorious  defeat  of  Fontenoy  (1745)  had  achieved  no  objects 
worthy  of  English  intervention,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle 
put  an  end  in  1748  to  hostilities  which  should  never  have  been 
begun.  The  government  pursued  its  inglorious  career  as  long 
as  Henry  Pelham  lived.  He  had  at  least  some  share  in  the  finan- 
cial  abiHty  of  Walpole,  and  it  was  not  till  he  died  in  1754  that 
the  real  difficulties  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  the  avoidance 
of  difficulties  had  fairly  to  be  faced. 

The  change  which  was  needed  was  not  any  mere  re-adjustment 
of  the  political  machine.  Those  who  cared  for  religion  or  morality 
Monlaad  ^^  forgotten  that  man  is  an  imaginative  and  emotioned 
being.  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  of  deism  alike 
appealed  to  the  reason  alone.  Enthusiasm  was  treated 
as  a  folly  or  a  crime,  and  earnestness  of  every  kind  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm.  The  higher  order  of 
minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  The  lower  order  of  minds  treated  religion  as  a  kind 
of  life  assurance  against  the  inconvenience  of  eternal  death. 
Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  ttrtain  to  revenge 
Wukr  itself.  The  preaching  of  "Wesley  and  Whiteficld 
Mtf  appealed  direct  to  the  emotions,  with  its  doctrine  of 

^y*  "conversion,"  and  called  upon  each  individual  not 
to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to  act,  but  vividly 
to  realise  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  Wesley  added  an  organi- 
zation, Methodism  (f.v.),  in  which  each  of  his  followers  unfolded 
to  one  another  the  secrets  of  their  heart,  and  became  accountable 
to  his  fellows.  Large  as  the  numbers  of  the  Methodists  ultimately 
became,  their  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numbers. 
The  double  want  of  the  age,  the  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and 
the  want  of  organized  coherence,  would  find  satisfaction  in  many 
ways  which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  Wesley,  but  which 
were,  nevertheless,  a  continuance  of  the  work  which  he  began. 


As  far  as  government  was  concerned,  when  Henry  Pdham 
died  (x7S4)  the  lowest  depth  of  baseness  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  looked  on  the  woriL  of  corruption  with  absolute 
pleasure,  and  regarded  genius  and  ability  as  an 
awkward  interruption  of  that  happy  arrangement  wluxh 
made  men  subservient  to  flattery  and  money.  Whilst  be  was 
in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  drive  from  office  all  men  who  were 
possessed  of  any  sort  of  ideas,  he  was  surprised  by  a  great  war. 
In  America,  the  French  settlers  in  Canada  and  the  Eng^  settlers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  falling  to  blows  for  the  possession  of 
the  vast  territories  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  txibataries. 
In  India,  Frenchmen  and  Engli^mien  had  striven  during  the  last 
war  for  authority  over  the  native  states  round  Pondicberzy  and 
Madras,  and  the  conflict  threatened  to  break  out  anew.  When 
war  began  in  earnest,  and  the  reality  of  danger  came  home  to 
Englishmen  by  the  capture  of  Minorca  (1756),  there  arose  a 
demand  for  a  more  capable  government  than  any  whidi  New^ 
castle  could  offer.  Terrified  by  the  storm  of  obloquy  which  he 
aroused,  he  fled  from  office.  A  government  was  formed,  of  which 
the  soul  was  William  Pitt  Pitt  was,  in  some  sort,  to  the 
political  life  of  Englishmen  what  Wtdey  was  to  their  religious 
life.  He  brought  no  new  political  ideas  into  their  minds,  but 
he  ruled  them  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  t^  eaampfe 
of  his  purity.  His  weapons  were  trust  and  confidence.  Be 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  their 
imaginative  love  for  the  national  greatness,  and  he  did  not  appeal 
in  vain.  He  perceived  instinctively  that  a  large  number,  even 
of  those  who  took  greedily  the  bribesof  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams, 
took  them,  not  because  they  loved  money  better  than  their 
country,  but  because  they  had  no  concq>tion  that  their  country 
had  any  need  of  them  at  all.  It  was  a  truth,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  great  Whig  families  rallied  under 
Newcastle  and  drove  Pitt  from  office  (1757).  But  if 
Pitt  could  not  govern  without  Newcastle's  corruption,  — *j 
neither  could  Newcastle  govern  without  Pitt's  energy.  •"^ 
At  last  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Newcastle  undertook 
the  work  of  bribing,  whilst  Pitt  undertook  the  work  of  governing 
(see  Chathaic,  William  Pitt,  ist  eaxl  of). 

The  war  which  had  already  broken  out,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (175^x763)1  ^'as  not  confined  to  England  alone.  By  the 
side  of  the  duel  between  France  and  England,  a  war 
was  going,on  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which 
Austria— with  its  allies,  France,  Russia  and  the 
German  princes— had  fallen  upon  the  new  king- 
dom of  Prussia  and  its  sovereign  Frederick  IL  England  and 
Prussia  therefore  necessarily  formed  an  alliance.  Different 
as  the  two  govenmients  were,  they  were  both  alike  in  recognis- 
ing, in  part  at  least,  the  conditions  of  progress.  Even  in  Pitt's 
day  Eiigland,  however  imperfectly,  rested  its  straigth  on  the 
popular  will  Even  in  Frederick's  day  Prussia  was  ruled  by 
administrators  selected  for  their  special  knowledge.  Neither 
France  nor  Austria  had  any  conception  of  the  necessity  oi  ful- 
filling these  requirements.  Hence  the  strength  of  En^and 
and  of  Prussia.  The  war  seemed  to  be  a  mere  struggle  for  teixi- 
tory.  There  was  no  feeling  in  either  Pitt  or  Fi«deri(±,  sudi  as 
there  was  in  the  men  who  contended  half  a  century  later  against 
Napoleon,  that  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  dvilised 
world.  There  was  something  repulsive  as  well  in  the  enthusiastic 
nationalism  of  Pitt  as  in  the  cynical  nationalism  of  Fredcridu 
Pitt's  sole  object  was  to  exalt  England  to  a  position  in  which  she 
would  fear  no  rival.  But  in  so  doing  he  oalted  that  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  best  deserved  to  be  exalted.  The 
habits  of  individual  energy  fused  together  by  the  in^)iratlon  of 
patriotism  conquered  Canada.  The  unintelligent  ovef>-regula> 
tion  of  the  French  government  could  not  maintain  the  colonies 
which  had  been  founded  in  happier  times.  In  1758  Louisburg 
was  taken,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  guarded  against 
France.  In  1759  Quebec  fell  before  Wolfe,  who  died  at  the 
moment  of  victory.  In  the  same  jrear  the  naval  victories  of 
Lagos  and  Quiberon  Bay  estaUiahed  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
at  sea.    The  battle  of  Plassey  (175?)  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet 
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of  Clive;  and  Coote's  victory  at  Wandiwash  (1760)  led  to  the 
final  rain  of  the  relics  of  French  authority  in  southern  India. 
When  George  II.  died  (1760)  England  was  the  first  maritime 
and  colonial  power  in  the  world  (see  Seven  Yeabe'  Was; 
Canada:  Hisliry;  India:  History). 

In  George  m.  the  king  once  more  became  an  important  (actor 
in  En^ish  politics.  From  his  childhood  he  had  been  trained 
by  his  mother  and  his  instractoci  to  regard  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  power  of  the  great  f  amHies  as  the  task 
of  his  life.  In  th^  he  was  walking  in  the  same  direction 
aft  Pitt.  If  the  two  men  could  have  worked  together, 
England  might  have  been  spared  many  misfortunes.  Unhappily, 
the  king  could  not  understand  Pitt's  higher  qualities,  his  bold  con- 
fidence in  the  popular  feeling,  and  his  contempt  for  corruption 
and  intrigue.  And  yet  the  king's  authority  was  indispensable  to 
Pitt,  if  he  was  to  carry  on  his  conflict  against  the  great  families 
with  success.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  as  it  must  come 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  Pitt's  special  predominance,  derived 
as  it  was  from  his  power  of  breathing  a  martial  spirit  into  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  En^^d,  would  come  to  an  end  too.  Only 
the  king,  with  his  hold  upon  the  traditional  instincts  of  loyalty  and 
the  force  of  his  still  unimpaired  prerogative,  could,  in  ordinary 
times,  hold  head  against  the  weslthy  and  influential  aristocracy. 
Unfortunately,  George  in.  was  not  wise  enough  to  deal  with  the 
difficulty  in  a  high-minded  fashion.  With  a  ARrell-intentioned 
but  narrow  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  him  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  his  subjects.  He  met  influence  with  influence,  conruption  with 
corruption,  intrigue  with  intrigue.  Unhappily,  too,  his  earliest 
relations  with  Pitt  involved  a  dispute  on  a  point  on  which  he 
was  right  and  Pitt  was  wrong.  In  1761  Pitt  resigned 
office,  because  neither  the  king  nor  the  cabinet  were 
willing  to  declare  war  against  Spain  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  with  France.  As  the  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as, 
when  it  broke  out  in  the  foUowing  year  (1762),  it  was  followed 
by  triumphs  for  which  Pitt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  prescience 
of  the  great  war-minister  appeared  to  be  fully  established.  But 
it  was  his  k>ve  of  war,  not  Us  skill  in  carrying  it  on,  which  was 
rcsUy  in  question.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  absolute  ruin  of  France.  He  would  have  given  England 
that  dangerous  position  of  supremacy  which  was  gained  for 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  Napoleon  in 
the  XQth  century.  He  would  have  made  his  country  stiU  more 
haughty  andarrogant  than  it  was,  till  other  nations  rose  against 
It,  as  they  have  three  times  risen  against  France,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  intolerable  yoke.  It  was  a  happy  thing  for  England 
that  peace  was  signed  (2763). 

Even  as  it  was,  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  had  been  roused,  which  would  not  be  easily  allayed. 
The  king's  premature  attempt  to  secure  a  prime 
*  minister  of  his  own  choosing  in  Lord  Bute  (1761) 
came  to  an  end  through  the  minister's  incapaidty 
(1763).  George  Grenville,  who  followed  him,  kept  the  king  in 
leading  strings  in  reliance  upon  his  parliamentary  majority. 
Something,  no  doubt,  had  been  accomplished  by  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  Pitt,  The  practice  of  bribing  members  of  parliament 
by  actual  presents  in  money  came  to  an  end,  though  the  practice 
of  bribing  them  by  place  and  pension  long  continued.  The 
arrogance  which  l^tt  displayed  towards  foreign  nations  was 
displayed  by  Grenville  towards  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
British  dominions.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  establish  a  right. 
He  never  put  himoelf  in  the  position  of  those  who  were  t6  s^er 
by  its  being  put  in  force. 

The  first  to  suffer  from  Grenville's  ooncq>tian  of  his  duty 
were  the  American  colonies.  The  mercantile  system,  which  had 
sprang  up  in  Spain  in  the  i6th  Centary,  held  that 
odonies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  trading, 
except  with  the  mother  country.  Every  European 
country  had  adopted  this  view,  and  the  acquisition 
of  fresh  colonial  dominions  by  En^and,  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
had  been  made  not  so  much  through  lust  of  empire  as  through 
love  of  trade.  Of  all  English  colonies,  the  American  were  the 
jDost  populous  and  important    Their  proximity  to  the  Spanish 


colonies  in  the  West  Indies  had  naturally  led  to  a  contraband 
trade.  To  this  trade  Grenville  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  Obnoxious  as  this  measure  was  in  America,  the  colonists 
had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  too 
long  to  make  it  easy  to  resist  it  Another  Itep  of  Grenville's 
met  with  more  open  opposition.  Even  with  all  the  experience 
of  the  century  which  fdlowed,  the  relations  between  a  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  are  not  easy  to  arrange.  If  the  burthen 
of  defence  is  to  be  borne  in  common,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to  the 
mother  country  to  declare  war,  and  to  exact  the  necessary 
taxation,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  mother  country  alone,  she  may  well 
complain  that  she  is  left  to  bear  more  than  her  due  share  of  the 
weight  The  latter  alternative  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  Grenville.  The  British  parliament,  he  held,  was  the  supreme 
legislature,  and,  as  such,  was  entitled  to  raise  taxes  in  America 
to  support  the  military  forces  needed  for  the  defence  of  America. 
The  act  (1765)  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on  the  American  colonies 
was  the  result 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans  resisted.    For 
them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hampden  had 
fought  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.    As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  British  parliament  had  stepped  !]^^^^ 
into  the  position  of  Charles  I.    If  Grenville  had  re-  SSur* 
mained  in  office  he  would  probably  have  persisted  in 
his  resolutioiL    He  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  king^s  resolve 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  insolence,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  composed  of  some  of 
those  leaders  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  who  had  not  followed  the 
Grenville  ministry.    They  were  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
without  political  ability;  and  the  king  regarded  them  with 
distrust,  only  qualified  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  ministry  which 
they  superseded. 

As  soon  as  the  bad  news  came  from  America,  the  ministry 
was  placed  between  two  recommendations.  Grenville,  on  the 
one  hand,  advised  that  the  tax  should  be  enforced. 
Pitt,  on  the  other,  declared  that  the  British  parliament 
had  absolutely  no  right  to  tax  America,  though  he  Aetmrn^ 
held  that  it  had  the  right  to  regulate,  or  in  other  words  g^  ^ 
to  tax,  the  commerce  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  xdT^ 
British  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Between  the 
two  the  government  took  a  middle  course.  It  obtained  from 
parliament  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  also  passed 
a  Declaratory  Act,  claiming  for  the  British  parliament  the 
supreme  power  over  the  colonics  In  matters  of  taxation,  as  well 
as  in  matters  of  legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  course  thus  adopted  was  chosen  simply 
because  it  was  a  middle  course.  But  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  Lord  Rockingham's 
private  secretary,  but  who  for  some  time  to  come  was 
to  furnish  thought  to  the  party  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  Burke  carried  into  the  world  of  theory  those 
politics  of  expediency  of  which  Walpole  had  been  the  practical 
originator.  He  held  that  questions  of  abstract  right  had  no 
place  in  politics.  It  was  therefore  as  absurd  to  argue  with  Pitt 
that  England  had  a  right  to  regukte  commerce,  as  it  was  to  argue 
with  Grenville  that  England  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes.  All  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  it  was  expedient  in  a  widespread  empire 
that  the  power  of  final  decision  should  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  that  it  was  also  expedient  not  to  use  that  power  in  such 
a  way  as  to  irritate  those  whom  it  was  the  truest  wisdom  to 
conciliate. 

The  weak  side  of  this  view  was  the  weak  side  of  all  Burke's 
political  philosophy.    Like  all  great  innovators,  he  was  intensely 
conservative  where  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  change,    j^gg^ 
With  new  views  on  every  subject  rdating  to  Uie    ^ff^jf 
exercise  of  power,  he  shrank  even  from  entertaining  the    aJm, 
slightest  question  relating  to  the  distribution  of  power. 
He  recommended  to  the  British  parliament  the  most  adf-deny- 
ing  wisdom,  bat  he  could  not  see  that  in  its  relation  to  the  colonies 
the  British  parliament  was  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  entirely 
unprepared  to  be  either  wise  or  self-denying.    It  is  trae  tltf*  " 
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he  had  thought  out  the  matter  hi  this  directioo,  he  would  have 
been  led  further  than  he  or  any  other  man  in  En^^d  or  America 
was  at  that  time  prepared  to  go.  If  the  British  parliament  was 
unfit  to  legislate  for  America,  and  if,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 
it  was  impossible  to^seate  a  representative  body  which  was  fit 
to  legislate,  it  would  follow  that  the  American  colonies  could  only 
be  fairly  governed  as  practically  independent  states,  thou^^ 
they  might  possibly  remain,  like  the  great  colonies  of  our  own 
day,  in  a  position  of  alliance  rather  than  of  dependence.  It  was 
because  the  issues  opened  led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the 
wisest  statesman  then  perceived,  that  Pitt's  solution,  logically 
untenable  as  it  was,  was  preferable  to  Burke's.  Pitt  would  have 
given  bad  reasons  for  going  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Burke 
gave  excellent  reasons  why  those  who  were  certain  to  go  wrong 
should  have  the  power  to  go  right. 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed  when 
the  king  turned  out  the  ministry.  The  new  ministry  was  formed 
by  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl  of  Chatham  (1766), 
^S?^  on  the  principle  of  bringing  together  men  who  had 
ffr-^>.-  shaken  themselves  loose  from  any  of  the  different 
Whig  cliques.  Whatever  chance  the  pUn  had  of 
succeeding  was  at  an  end  when  Chatham's  mind  temporarily 
gave  way  under  stress  of  disease  (i  767).  Charles  Townshend,  a 
briUiant,  headstrong  man,  led  parliament  in  the  way  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Dedaratoiy  Act,  and  laid  duties  on  tea 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  entering  the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  position  thus  chdmed  by  the 
British  parliament  towards  America  should  affect  America 
alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  otherwise  than  by  the 
consent  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay  it  would  be  certain 
to  make  parliament  careless  of  the  fecliB^  and  interests  of 
that  great  majority  of  the  population  at  home,  which  was  un- 
represented in  parliament  The  resistance  of  America  to  the 
taxation  imposed  was  therefore  not  without  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  mother  country.  Already  there  were  signs  of  a  reailiness 
in  parliament  to  treat  even  the  constituencies  with  contempt. 
wgtn  In  1763,  in  the  days  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  John 
mad**n»  Wilkes,  a  profligate  and  scurrilous  writer,  had  been 
f*^'^  „  arrested  on  a  general  warrant — that  is  to  say,  a  warrant 
^'^'**'  in  which  the  name  of  no  individual  was  mentioned — 
as  the  author  of  an  alleged  Hbd  on  the  king,  contained  in  No.  45 
of  The  Ncrtk  Briton,  He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as 
such  was  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to  be  privileged  against 
arrest  In  1768  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex.  The 
House  of  Commons  expelled  him.  He  was  again  elected,  and 
again  expelled.  The  third  time,  the  Commons  gave  the  seat  to 
which  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  chosen  to  Colonel  Luttrell,  who 
was  far  down  in  the  poU.  Wilkes  thus  became  the  representative 
of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  the  principle  that  the  electors 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  representatives  without  restriction, 
save  by  the  regulations  of  the  law. 

For  the  present  the  contention  of  the  American  colonists 
and  of  the  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home  was  confined  within  the 
compass  of  the  law.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  might  easily  pass  beyond 
that  compass,  and  might  rest  itself  upon  an  appeal  to  the  duty  of 
governments  to  modify  the  law,  and  to  enUrge  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  when  law  and  authority  have  become  too  luirrow. 

As  regards  America,  though  Townshend  died,  the  government 
persisted  in  his  policy.  As  resistance  grew  stronger  in  America, 
the  king  urged  the  use  of  compulsion.  If  he  had  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  country  on  his  side,  he  had  its 
prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of  Englishmen  made 
them  comtemptuous  towards  the  colonists,  and  the 
desire  to  thrust  taxation  upon  others  than  themselves  made 
the  new  colonial  legislation  popuUtr.  In  1770  the  king  made 
Lord  North  prime  minister.  He  had  won  the  object  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  A  new  Tory  party  had  sprung  up,*  not 
distinguished,  like  the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  by  a  special 
ecclesiastical  policy,  but  by  their  acceptance  of  the  king's  daim  to 
nominate  ministers,  and  so  to  predominate  in  the  ministry  himself . 
Unhappily  the  Of^XMition,  united  in  the  desire  to  conciliate 
America,  was  divided  on  questions  of  home  policy.    Chatham 
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would  have  met  the  new  danger  by  parliamentary  reform,  giving 
increased  voting  power  to  the  freeholders  of  the  counties. 
Burke  from  principle,  and  his  noble  patrons  mainly  from  lower 
motives,  were  opposed  to  any  such  change.  As  Burke  had  wished 
the  British  parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonies,  in  am- 
fidence  that  this  supremacy  would  not  be  abused,  so  he  wished 
the  great  landowning  connexion  resting  on  the  rotten  boroughs 
to  rule  over  the  unrepresented  people,  in  confidence  that  this 
power  would  not  be  abused.  Amid  these  distractions  the  king 
had  an  easy  game  to  play.  He  had  all  the  patronage  (rf  the 
government  in  his  hands,  and  beyond  the  circle  which  was 
influenced  by  g^ts  of  patronage,  he  could  appeal  to  the  ignorance 
and  self-seeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  he  was  himself  in  the  dosest  sympathy. 

No  wonder  resistance  grew  more  vigorous  in  America.  In 
1773  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  sMp-loads  of  tea  into  the 
harbour  rather  than  pay  theobnoxiousduty.  In  1774 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its  commercial 
rights,  whilst  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill  took 

away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political  liberties  

of  Enc^Ushmen.  The  first  skirmish  of  the  inevitable 
war  was  fought  at  Lexington  in  1775.  In  2776  the  thirteen 
colonies  unit^l  in  the  continental  congress  issued  thdr  Dedaia- 
tion  of  Independence.  Enghmd  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  beat 
down  resistance;  but  the  task,  which  seemed  easy  at  a  distance, 
proved  impossible.  It  might  have  been  so  even  had  the  war 
been  conducted  on  the  British  side  with  greater  military  skill 
and  with  more  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  which 
was  essentially  a  civil  contest  between  men  of  the  same  race. 
But  the  initiid  diffiodties  of  the  vast  field  of  operations  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  skill  of  the  British  leaders  in 
adapting  themsdves  to  new  omditions,  while  even  loyalist 
sentiment  was  shocked  by  the  employment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries and  Red  Indian  savages  against  men  of  English  blood. 
Even  so,  the  issue  of  the  strug^  was  for  long  doubtful,  and 
there  were  moments  when  it  might  have  ended  by  a  policy  of 
wise  concession;  but  the  Americans,  though  reduced  at  times 
to  desperate  straits,  had  the  advantage  of  fighring  in  tlieir  own 
country,  and  above  all  they  found  in  Geoi^  Washington  a  leader 
after  the  model  of  the  En^ish  country  gentleman  who  had  up- 
held the  standard  of  liberty  against  the  Stuarts,  and  worthy  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  they  fought.  In  1777  a  British  amy 
under  Burgoyne  capitulated  at  Saratoga;  and  early  in  1778 
France,  eager  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  make  any  oonoesNon  to  America 
short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  independence  at  the 
dictation  of  France,  died  in  1778.  The  war  was  continued  for 
some  years  with  varying  results;  but  in  1781  the  capitulation 
of  a  second  British  army  under  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  was  a 
decisive  blow,  which  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest 
the  assurance  that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  impossibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  public  feeling  in  England.  The  increasing  weight  of  taxation 
gave  rise  in  1780  to  a  great  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  York- 
shire, which  in  turn  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  agitation  for 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the  government  To  this 
desire  Burke  gave  expression  in  his  bill  for  economical  reform, 
though  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  interested 
opposition.  The  movement  in  favour  of  economy  was  necessarOy 
also  a  movement  in  favour  of  peace;  and  when  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown  was  known  (1782),  Lord  North  at  once  resigned  oflBce. 

The  new  minbtry  formed  under  Lord  Roddngham  comprised 
not  only  his  own  immediate  followers,  of  whom  the  most  pro- 
minent was  Charles  Fox,  but  the  followers  <tf  Chatham, 
of  whom  Lord  Shdbume  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
A  treaty  of  peace  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  at  once  set  on 
foot;  and  the  negotiation  with  France  was  rendered  ^asf  by 
the  defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  Rodney,  and  by  the  fidlore 
of  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  to  take  GibRdtar. 
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Already  the  ministry  on  ivldch  such  great  hopes  had  been 
placed  had  broken  up.  Rockingham  died  in  July  xySa.  The 
two  sections  of  which  the  government  was  compmed  had  different 
aims.  The  Rockingham  section,  which  now  looked  up  to  Fox, 
rested  on  aristocratic  connexion  and  influence;  the  Shelbume 
section  was  anxious  to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms, 
and  to  gain  over  the  king  to  their  side.  Judging  by  past  ex- 
perience, the  combination  might  well  seem  lu>peless,  and  honour- 
able men  like  Fox  might  easily  regard  it  with  suspicion.  But 
Fox's  allies  took  good  care  that  their  name  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  improvement.  They  pruned  Burke's 
Economical  Reform  Bill  till  it  left  as  many  abuses  as  it  su[>- 
pressed;  and  though  the  bill  prohibited  the  grant  of  pensions 
above  £300,  Ihey  hastily  gave  away  pensions  of  mudi  larger 
value  to  their  own  friends  before  the  bill  had  reorived  the  royal 
assent.  They  also  opposed  a  bill  for  parliamentaxy  reform 
brought  in  by  young  William  Pitt.  When  the  king  chose 
Shelbume  as  prime  minister,  they  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
put  forward  the  incompetent  duke  of  Portland  as  their  cancUdate 
for  the  office.  The  struggle  was  thus  renewed  on  the  old  ground 
of  the  king's  right  to  select  his  ministers.  But  while  the  king 
now  put  forward  a  minister  notoriously  able  and  competent  to  the 
task,  his  opponents  put  forward  a  man  whose  only  claim  to  office 
was  the  possession  of  large  estates.  They  forced  their  way  back 
to  power  by  means  as  unscrupulous  as  their  daim  to  it  was  un- 
justifiable. They  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  North,  whose 
pob'tics  and  character  they  had  denounced  for  years. 
The  coalition,  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  America  and 
France  had  been  signed  (1783),  drove  Shelbume  from 
office.  The  duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government,  Fox  and  North  its  real  leaders. 

Such  a  ministry  could  not  afford  to  make  a  single  blunder. 
The  king  detested  it,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Whig  houses 
of  a  right  to  nominate  the  head  of  the  government 
without  reference  to  the  national  interests,  could  never 
be  popular.  The  blunder  was  soon  committed. 
Burke,  hating  wrong  and  injustice  with  a  bitter  hatred,  hs^l 
descried  in  the  government  of  British  India  by  the  East  India 
Company  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name.  For  many  of  the 
actions  of  that  government  no  honourable  man  can  think  of 
uttering  a  word  of  defence.  The  helpless  natives  were  oppressed 
and  robbed  by  the  company  and  its  servants  in  every  possible 
way.  Burke  drew  up  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the  coalition 
govtmment,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company,  and  even  placing  the  company's  management 
of  its  own  commercial  affairs  under  controL  The  governing 
and  controlling  body  was  naturally  to  be  a  council  appointed 
at  home.  Tbe  question  of  the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once 
drew  the  whole  question  within  the  domain  of  party  politics. 
The  whole  patronage  of  India  would  be  in  its  lumds,  and,  as 
parliament  was  then  constituted,  the  balance  of  parties  might 
be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  distribution  of  that  patronage 
than  it  would  be  now.  When,  therefore,  it  was  understood  that 
the  government  bill  meant  the  council  to  be  named  in  the  bill 
for  four  years,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  named  by  the  coalition 
ministry,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  unblushing  attempt  to 
turn  a  measure  for  the  good  government  of  India  into  a  measure 
for  securing  the  ministry  in  office.  The  bill  of  course  passed  the 
Commons.  When  it  came  before  the  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king,  that  he  would  regard 
any  one  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemy. 

The  contest  had  thus  become  one  between  the  influence  of 
the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great  houses.  Constitutional 
Mimiattr  lii^on&ns»  ^ho  treat  the  question  as  one  of  merely 
•ft**  theoretical  politics,  leave  out  of  consideration  this 
JJJj^i^  essential  element  of  the  situation,  and  forget  that,  if 
it  was  wrong  for  the  king  to  influence  the  Lords  by 
his  message,  it  was  equally  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  acquire 
for  themselves  fresh  patronage  with  which  to  influence  the 
Conmions.  But  there  was  now,  what  there  had  not  been  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  a  pubUc  opinion  ready  to  throw 
its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  county  members  still 


formed  the  most  independent  portion  of  the  representation, 
and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten  boroughs,  who  were 
ready  to  agree  with  the  county  members  rather  than  with  the 
great  landowners.  In  choosing  Pitt,  the  young  son  of  Chatham, 
for  his  prime  minister,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the  coalition, 
George  III.  gave  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels  to  be 
directed  by  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  struggle  of  many 
weeks,  parliament  was  dissolved  (1784),  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  prepared  to  support  the  king's  minister  by  a  large 
majority. 

As  far  as  names  go,  the  change  effected  placed  the  new  Tory 
party  in  office  for  an  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-six 
years.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  alter  the  first  eight  years 
of  that  period  had  passed  by,  drcumstanoes  occurred  which 
effected  so  great  a  change  in  the  composition  and  character  of 
that  party  as  to  render  any  statement  to  this  effect  entirely 
illusive.  During  eight  years,  however,  Pitt's  ministry  was  not 
merely  a  Tory  ministry  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  king,  but  a 
Liberal  ministry  resting  on  national  support  and  upon  advanced 
political  knowledge. 

The  nation  which  Pitt  had  behind  him  was  very  different  from 
the  populace  which  had  assailed  Walpole's  Exdse  Bill,  or  had 
shouted  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  intellect  of  thoughtful  Englishmen 
had  applied  itself  to  speculative  problems  of  religion 
and  i^osophy.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  it  applied  itself 
to  (tactical  problems  affecting  the  employment  of  industry. 
In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  the  Wealth  o/Natums.  Already 
in  1762  the  work  of  Brindley,  the  Bridgewater  canal,  the  first 
joint  of  a  network  of  inland  water  communication,  was  opened. 
In  1767  Hargreaves  produced  the  spinning- jeimy;  Arkwright's 
spinning  machine  was  exhibited  in  1768;  Crompton's  mule  was 
finished  in  1779;  Cartwright  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  power- 
loom  in  1784,  though  it  was  not  brought  into  profitable  use  till 
1801.  The  Staffordshire  potteries  had  been  flourishing  under 
Wedgwood  since  1763,  and  the  imfMOved  steam-engine  was 
brought  into  shape  by  Watt  in  1768.  During  these  years  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  Robert  Bakewell  were 
busy  in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  agriculture. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  caused  by  these  changes 
went  far  to  produce  a  large  dass  of  the  population  entirdy  out- 
side the  associations  of  the  landowning  class,  but  with  suffident 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  govenmient  carried 
on  without  regard  to  the  personal  interests  and  rivalries  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  mode  in  which  that  increase  of  wealth  was 
effected  was  even  more  decisive  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the 
country.  The  substitution  of  the  organization  of  hereditary 
monarchy  for  the  organization  of  wealth  and  station  would 
ultimately  have  led  to  evils  as  great  as  those  which  it  superseded. 
It  was  only  tolerable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  organization  of 
intelligence.  The  larger  the  numbers  admitted  to  influence  the 
affairs  of  state,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  they  respect  the 
powers  of  intellect.  It  would  be  foolish  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  an  Arkwright  or  a  Crompton  and  a  Locke  or  a 
Newton.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  one  man  who  could  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  treatise  On  the  Human  Understanding  or 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  there  were  thousands  who  could  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  water-frame,  or  the  power-loom.  The 
habit  of  looking  with  reverence  upon  mental  power  was  fostered 
in  no  slight  measure  by  the  Industrial  devdopment  of  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  supremacy  of  intelligence  in  the  political  world  was, 
for  the  time,  represented  in  Pitt.  In  1784  he  passed  an  India 
Bill,  which  left  the  commerce  and  all  except  the  highest 
patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  ^Hf^f^m 
Company,  but  which  erected  a  department  of  the  home 
govenmient,  named  the  board  of  control,  to  compd  the  com- 
pany to  cany  out  such  political  measures  as  the  government 
saw  fit.  A  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was,  however,  thrown 
out  by  the  opposition  of  his  own  supporters  in  parliament,  whilst 
outside  parliament  there  was  no  general  desire  for  a  change  in 
a  system- ndiich  for  the  present  produced  such  excellent  fruif 
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Still  more  ezceUent  was  his  plan  of  legislation  for  Irdand.  Irish- 
men had  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  England  daring 
the  American  War  to  enforce  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in 
1780  and  1782,  an  abandonment  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any 
wfty  with  Irish  affairs.  From  178a,  therefore,  there  were  two 
independent  l^;islatures  within  the  British  Isles — the  one  sitting 
at  Westminster  and  the  other  sitting  in  DubliiL  With  these 
political  changes  Fox  professed  himself  to  be  content.  Pitt,  whose 
mind  was  open  to  wider  considerations,  proposed  to  throw  open 
commerce  to  both  nations  by  removing  all  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  England  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  opposition  of  the  English  parliament  was  only 
removed  by  concessions  continuing  some  important  restrictions 
upon  Irish  exports,  and  by  giving  the  EngUsh  parliament  the 
right  of  initiation  in  all  measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
the  trade  which  was  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The  Irish 
parliament  took  umbrage  at  the  superiority  claimed  by  England, 
and  threw  out  the  measure  as  an  insult,  though,  even  as  it  stood, 
it  was  undeniably  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The  lesson  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  two  coordinate  legtsUtures  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  Pitt 

In  1786  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  opened  that 
country  to  English  trade,  and  was  the  first  result  of  the  theories 
laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  previously.  The  first  attack 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  wa^  made  in  1788;  and  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  caused  by  the 
king's  insanity,  Pitt  defended  against  Fox  the  right  of  parliament 
to  make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  crown 
when  the  wearer  was  permanently  or  temporarily  disabled  from 
inerdsing  his  authority. 

When  the  king  recovered,  he  went  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks 
on  the  25rd  of  April  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  showed  how  completely  he  had  the  nation  on  his  side. 
All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers  were  now  with  him.  All  the 
hopes  of  moral  and  religious  men  were  on  his  side  as  well.  The 
seed  sown  by  Wesley  had  grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit 
bf  thoughtfidncss  in  religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy  was 
growing  in  the  nation,  and  the  king  was  endeared  to  his  subjects, 
as  much  by  his  domestic  virtues  as  by  his  support  of  the  great 
minister  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  happy  prospect  was  soon 
to  be  overclouded.  On  the  4th  of  May,  eleven  days  after  the 
appearance  of  George  III.  at  St  Paul's,  the  French  states-general 
met  at  Versailles. 

By  the  great  mass  of  intcUigent  Englishmen  the  change  was 
greeCed  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  one  nation  under- 
stands the  tendencies  and  difficulties  of  another;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  transferred  from 
an  absolute  monarch  to  a  representative  assembly 
led  superficial  observers  to  imagine  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  mere  repetition  of  the  victory  of  the 
English  parliament  over  the  Stuart  kings.  In  fact, 
that  which  was  passing  in  France  was  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  English  struggle  of  the  17th  century.  In  England,  the 
conflict  had  been  carried -on  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  king.  In  France,  it  was  begun  in  order  to  sweep  away 
an  aristocracy  in  church  and  state  which  had  become  barbarously 
oppressive.  The  French  Revolution  was  not,  therefore,  a  conflict 
for  the  reform  of  the  political  organization  of  the  state,  but  one 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  structure  of  society;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  turned  away  from  the  path  which  English 
ignorance  had  marked  out  for  it,  Englishmen  turned  away  from  it 
in  disgust.  As  they  did  not  understand  the  aims  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  they  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even 
so  much  of  their  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three  men.  Fox, 
Burke  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three  varieties  of  opinion 
into  which  the  nation  was  very  unequally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  towards  the  movements  of  large 
masses  of  men.  had  very  little  intellectual  grasp  of  the  questions 
at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struggle  as  one  simply  for 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions;  and  when  at  last  the 
crimes  of  the  leaders  becxune  patent  to  the  world,  be  contented 
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himself  with  lamenting  the  unfortunate  fact,  and  fell  back  on 
the  argument  that  though  England  could  not  empathize  with 
the  French  tyrants,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  go  to 
war  with  them. 

Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  failed  to  understand  the 
full  ^ndency  of  the  Revolution  for  good  as  well  as  for  evfl, 
understood  it  far  better  than  any  Englishman  of  that  day  under- 
stood it.  He  saw  that  its  main  aim  was  equality,  not  liberty, 
and  that  not  only  would  the  French  nation  be  ready,  in  pursuit 
of  equality,  to  welcome  any  tyranny  which  would  serve  its 
purpose,  but  would  be  the  more  prone  to  acts  of  tsrranny  over 
individuals.  This  would  arise  from  the  remodelling  of  institutions, 
with  the  object  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
masses,  which  was  e^)eclally  liable  to  be  counterfeited  by  design- 
ing and  unscrupulous  agitators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all 
this  Burke  was  in  the  right,  as  he  was  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
mischief  certain  to  follow  when  a  nation  tries  to  start  afresh,  and 
to  blot  out  all  past  progress  in  the  light  of  simple  reason,  whidi 
is  often  most  fallible  when  it  believes  itself  to  be  most  infallible. 
Where  he  went  wrong  was  in  his  ignohmce  of  the  spedal  circum- 
stances of  the  French  nation,  and  his  consequent  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  the  historical  method  of  gradual  progress  was  im- 
possible where  institutions  had  become  so  utterly  bad  as  they 
were  in  France,  and  that  consequently  the  system  of  starting 
afresh,  to  which  he  reasonably  objected,  was  to  the  French  a 
matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  Nor  did  he  see  that  the 
passion  for  equality,  like  every  great  passion,  justified  itself, 
and  that  the  problem  was,  not  how  to  obtain  liberty  in  defiance 
of  it,  but  how  so  to  guide  it  as  to  obtain  liberty  by  it  and 
through  it. 

Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  speculativdy 
the  evils  which  he  foreboded  for  the  French.  He  perceiv^ 
clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  new  French  principles  could  no  more 
be  confined  to  French  territory  than  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  x6th  century  could  be  confined  to  Saxony.  He  knew 
well  that  the  appeal  to  abstract  reason  and  the  hatred  <A  aristo- 
cracy would  spread  over  Europe  like  a  flood,  and,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  considering  whatever  was  most  opposed  to  the 
object  of  his  dislike  to  be  wholly  excellent,  he  called  for  a  crusade 
of  all  established  governments  against  the  anarchical  pxinc^>les 
of  dissolution  which  had  broken  loose  in  France. 

Pitt  occupied  ground  apart  from  cither  Fox  or  Burke.  He 
had  neither  Fox's  sympathy  for  popular  movements,  nor  Burke's 
intellectual  Appreciation  of  the  immediate  tendencies  of  the 
Revolution.  Hence,  whilst  he  pronounced  against  any  active 
interference  with  France,  he  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  not 
because  he  saw  more  than  Fox  or  Burke,  but  because  he  saw 
less.  He  fancied  that  France  would  be  so  totally  occupied  with 
its  own  troubles  that  it  would  cease  for  a  long  time  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations. 

This  view  was  soon  to  be  stultifi^  by  the  effect  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  x  792  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  produnation 
of  the  allies  calling  on  the  French  to  restore  the  royal 
authority  was  answered  by  a  passionate  outburst  of 
defiance.  The  king  himself  was  suspected  of  oom- 
plidty  with  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  the  rising 
of  the  xoth  of  August  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  and  by  the  awful  "  September  massacres  "  of  h^less 
prisoners,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  noble  birth,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  attachment  to  the  old  r^me,  and  treason  towvds 
the  new.  This  passionate  attachment  to  the  Revolution,  which 
in  France  displayed  itself  in  a  carnival  of  insane  su^don  and' 
cruelty,  inspired  on  the  frontiers  an  astonishing  patriotic  resist- 
ance. Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  invasion  was  rq>ulsed, 
and  the  ragged  armies  of  the  Revolution  had  ovemm  Savoy 
and  the  Austrian  NetherUmds,  and  were  threatening  the  aristo- 
cratic Dutch  republic 

Very  few  governments  in  Europe  were  so  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  their  people  as  to  be  able  to  look  without  terror 
on  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  to  them.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  one  of  those  very  few.  No  mere  despotism  was  here 
exercised  by  the  king.    No  broad  impassable  line  here  divided 
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tlie  aristocxmcy  from  the  people.  The  vwA  of  fonncr  genera- 
tioDS  of  Englishmen  had  been  too  well  dose  to  call  for  that 
breach  of  historical  continuity  which  was  a  dire 
necessity  in  France..  There  was  much  need  of  reform. 
Hiere  was  no  need  of  a  revolution.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  dung 
together  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance;  and  the  mass  of  the 
lower  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  were  too  well  off  to  wish 
for  change.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  revolution  quickly 
developed  Into  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  reform,  and  those  who 
continued  to  advocate  changes,  more  or  less  after  the  French 
model,  were  treated  as  the  enemies  of  mankind.  A  fierce  hatred 
of  France  and  of  all  that  attached  itself  to  France  became  the 
predominating  spirit  of  the  natioiL 

Such  a  change  in  the  national  mind  could  not  but  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  Whig  party.  The  reasoning  of  Burke  would, 
__  _  _  in  itself,  have  done  little  to  effect  its  disruption.  But 
Sl^ijy^  the  great  landowners,  who  contributed  so  strong  an 
fmrtr,  element  in  it,  composed  the  very  class  which  had  most 
to  fear  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  old 
questions  which  had  divided  them  from  the  king  and  Pitt  in 
1783  had  dwindled  into  nothing  before  the  appalling  question  of 
the  immediate  present  They  made  themselves  the  leaders  of 
the  war  party,  and  they  knew  that  that  party  comprised  almost 
the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  classes. 

What  could  Pitt  do  but  surrender?  The  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectual basis  of  his  foreign  policy  was  swept  away  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  continental  war  would  bring  with  it  an  accession 
of  French  territory.  He  did  not  abandon  his  opinions.  His 
opinions  rather  abandoned  him.  A  wider  inielligence  might  have 
held  that,  let  France  gain  what  territorial  aggrandisement  it 
mii^t  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  changes  until  the  opponents  of  France  had  so  purified 
themselves  as  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  man- 
kind. Pitt  could  not  take  this  view;  perhaps  no  man  in  his 
day  could  be  fairly  expected  to  take  it.  He  did  not  indeed 
declare  war  against  France;  but  he  sought  to  set  a  limit  to  her 
conquests  in  the  winter,  though  he  had  not  sought  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  conquests  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  preceding  summer. 
He  treated  with  supercilious  contempt  the  National  Convention, 
which  had  dethroned  the  king  and  proclaimed  a  republic  Above 
all,  he  took  up  a  decUration  by  the  Convention,  that  they  would 
give  help  to  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty  against  Uieir  re- 
spective governments,  as  a  challenge  to  England.  The  horror 
caused  in  England  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
completed  the  estrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and 
though  the  declaration  of  war  came  from  France  (i793)>  it  had 
been  in  great  part  brought  about  by  the  bearing  of  England  and 
its  government.  (S.  R.  C.) 

XL  Tbx  REVOLxmoNAXY  Epoch,  the  Reaction,  amo  the 
Triuhpb  01  Retokm  (1793-Z837) 

In  appearance  the  great  Whig  landowners  gave  their  support 
to  Pitt,  and  in  1794  some  of  their  leaders,  the  duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Fitswilliam,  and  Windham,  entered  the  cabinet 
_^  to  serve  under  him.  In  reality  it  was  Pitt  who  had 
laW  surrendered.  The  mim'stry  and  the  party  by  which 
o«**w  it  was  supported  might,  call  themselves  Tory  still; 
but  the  great  reforming  policy  of  1784  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  government,  unconscious  of  its  own 
strength,  conceived  its  main  function  to  be  at  all 
costs  to  preserve  the  constitution,  which  it  believed  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolu- 
tionary feeling.  That  this  belief  was  idle  it  is  now  easy 
coou^  to  see;  at  the  time  this  was  not  so  obvious.  Thomas 
Pajne's  Riikts  of  Han,  published  in  1791,  a  brilliant  and  bitter 
attack  on  the  British  constitution  from  the  Jacobin  point  of 
view,-  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  Revolutionary  societies  with 
high-sounding  names  were  established,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  the  Revolution  Society,  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  the  Ix>ndon  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
Friends  of  the  People.    Of  these,  indeed,  only  the  two  last 


were  directly  due  to  the  example  of  France.  The  Revolution 
Society,  founded  to  commemorate  the  revolution  of  1688,  had 
long  carried  on  a  respectable  existence .  under  the  patronage 
of  cabinet  ministers;  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, of  which  Pitt  himself  had  been  a  member,  was  founded 
in  1780  to  advocate  parliamentary  reform;  both  had,  however, 
developed  under  the  influence  of  the  events  in  France  in  a 
revolutionary  direction.  The  London  Corresponding  Society, 
composed  mainly  of  working-men,  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  exdtement  caused  by  the  developments  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. Its  leaders  were  obscure  and  usually  illiterate  men, 
who  ddighted  to  propound  thdr  theories  for  the  universal 
reformation  of  sodety  and  the  state  in  rhetoric  of  which  the 
characteristic  phrases  were  bwrowed  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Later  generations  have  learned  by  repeated 
experience  that  the  ek)quence  of  Hyde  Park  orators  is  not  the 
voice  of  England;  there  were  some  even  then — among  those 
not  immediatdy  responsible  for  keeping  order— who  urged  the 
government  "  to  trust  the  people  ";*  but  with  the  <^ject-lesson 
of  France  before  them  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  ministers 
refused  to  believe  in  the  harmlessness  of  societies,  which  not 
only  kept  up  a  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  National 
Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  but,  by  attempting  to  estab- 
lish throughout  the  country  a  network  of  affiliated  clubs,  were 
apparently  aiming  at  setting  up  in  Great  Britain  the  Jacobin 
idea  of  popular  control 

The  danger,  of  course,  was  absurdly  exaggerated;  as  indeed 
was  proved  by  the  very  popularity  of  the  repressive  measures 
to  which  the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  resort,  and 
which  gave  to  the  vapourings  of  a  few  knots  of  agitators  the 
dignity  of  a  widespread  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  On  the  ist  of  December  179a  a  proclamation  was 
issued  calling  out  the  militia  cm  the  ground  that  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  been  exdted  by  evO-disposed 
persons,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  and  this 
statement  was  repeated  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  on  the  13th.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Sheridan  and 
other  members  of  the  oppoddon,  a  campaign  of  press  and  other 
prosecutions  now  began  which  tlureatened  to  extinguish  the  most 
cherished  right  of  Englishmen— liberty  of  speech.  The  country 
was  flooded  with  government  spies  and  informers,  whose  efforts 
were  seconded  by  such  voluntary  sodeties  as  the  Association 
for  preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against  Republicans  and 
Levellers,  founded  by  John  Reeves,  the  historian  of  English 
law.  No  one  was  safe  from  these  zealous  and  too  often  credulous 
defenders  (rf  the  established  order;  and  a  few  indiscreet  words 
spoken  in  a  coffee  house  were  enough  to  bring  imprisonment 
and  ruin,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Frost,  a  respectable  attorney, 
condemned  for  sedition  in  March  1793.  In  Scotland  the  panic, 
and  the  consequent  cruelty,  were  worse  than  in  England.  The 
meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  a  *' convention  of  delegates  of  the 
assodated  friends  of  the  people,"  at  which  some  foolish  and 
exaggerated  language  was  used,  was  followed  by  the  trial 
of  Thomas  Muir,  a  talented  young  advocate  whme  brilliant 
defence  did  not  save  him  from  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation  (August  30,  1793),  while  seven  years'  trans- 
portation was  the  punishment  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fyshe  Palmer  for 
drcubting  an  address  from  "  a  sodety  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
to  their  fellow-citizens  "  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  sentences  and  the  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  them,  though  attacked  with  bitter  eloquence  by  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  were  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  in  parliament. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  session  of  1794  that 
ministers  laid  before  parliament  any  evidence  of  seditious 
practices.  In  May  certain  leaders  of  democratic  societies  were 
arrested  and  thdr  papers  seized,  and  on  the  13th  a  king's  message 
directed  the  books  of  certain  corresponding  sodeties  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  once  reported   that   there  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 

^The  position  of  the  Corresponding  Society  was  grtatly 
•tretiethcned  by  the  establishment  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  by 
Enkine  and  Ciey. 
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to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  national  con- 
vention, and  Pitt  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  This  was  followed  by  further  reports  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses,  presenting  evidence  of  the  secret 
manufacture  of  arms  and  of  other  proceedings  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  peace.  A  series  of  state  prosecutions 
followed.  The  trials  of  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  for 
hii^  treason  (August  and  September  1794)  actually  revealed 
a  treasonable  plot  on  the  part  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  at 
Edinburgh,  who  were  found  in  the  possession  of  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  pikes  of  home  manufacture,  wherewith  to  overthrow 
the  British  government.  The  execution  of  Watt  gave  to  this 
trial  a  note  of  tragedy  which  was  absent  from  that  of  certain 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  accused  of  conspiring 
to  murder  the  king  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow  shot  from 
an  air-guif.  The  ridicule  that,  greeted  the  revelation  of  the 
"  Pop-gun  Plot "  marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  that  found 
a  more  serious  expression  in  the  trials  of  Thomas  Hardy,  John 
Home  Tooke  and  John  Thelwall  (October  and  November  1794)* 
The  prisoners  were  accused  of  high  treason,  their  chief  offence 
consisting  in  their  attempt  to  assemble  a  general  convention 
of  the  people,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  reaJly-^as  the  prosecution  urged — for  sub- 
verting the  constitution.  This  latter  charge,  though  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
broke,  down  under  the  cross-examination  of  the  government 
witnesses  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  could  indeed  only 
have  been  substantiated  by  a  dangerous  stretching  of  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Happily  the  jury  refused  to 
convict,  and  its  verdict  saved  the  nation  from  the  disgrace 
of  meting  out  the  extreme  penalty  of  high  treason  to  an  attempt 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  common  sense  of  a  British  jury  had  preserved,  in  spite 
of  parliament  and  ministry,  that  free  right  of  meeting  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instruments  of  future  reform. 
The  government,  however,  saw  little  reason  in  the  events  of 
the  following  months  for  reversing  their  coercive  policy.  The 
year  1795  was  one  of  great  suffering  and  great  popular  unrest; 
for  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  industry  was  now  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  the  distress  had  been  aggravated  by  two  bad  harvests. 
The  sudden  determination  of  those  in  power,  who  had  hitherto 
advocated  reform,  to  stereotype  the  existing  system,  dosed  the 
avenues  of  hope  to  those  who  had  expected  an  improvement  of 
their  lot  from  constitutional  changes,  and  the  disaffected  temper 
of  the  populace  that  resulted  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  emboldened  by  its  triumph  in 
the  courts,  to  organize  open  and  really  dangerous  demonstrations, 
such  as  the  vast  mass  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House  on  the  26th 
of  October.  On  the  39th  of  October  the  king,  on  his  way  to  open 
parliament,  was  attacked  by  an  angry  mob  shouting,  "  Give 
us  bread,"  "  No  Pitt,"  "  No  war,"  "  No  famine,";  and  the  glass 
panels  of  his  state  coach  were  smashed  to  pieces. 

The  result  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  that  it  modified 
the  law  of  treason  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  the  proof 
of  an  overt  act  in  order  to  secure  Conviction;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  xoth,  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  which 
seriously  limited  the  right  of  public  meeting,  making  all  meetings 
of  over  fifty  persons,  as  well  as  all  political  debates  and  lectures, 
subject  to  the  previous  consent  and  active  supervision  of  the 
magistrates.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  resistance- of  the  oppo- 
sition, led  by  Fox,  and  of  numerous  meetings  of  protest  held 
outside  the  walls  of  parliament,  both  bills  passed  into  law  by 
enormous  majorities.  The  inevitable  result  followed.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  and  other  political  dubs,  deprived 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  became  secret  sodeties  pledged 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system  by  any  means.  United 
Englishmen  and  United  Scotsmen  plotted  with  United  Irish- 
men for  a  French  invasion,  and  sedition  was  fomented  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Their  baneful  activities  were  exposed  in 
the. inquiries  that  followed  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the 


result  was  the  Corresponding  Societies  Bill,  introduced  by  Pitt 
on  the  X9th  of  April  x  799,  which  completed  the  series  of  repressive 
measures  and  practically  suspended  the  popular  oonstltation 
of  England.  The  right  of  public  meeting,  of  free  speech,  of  the 
free  press  had  alike  ceased  for  the  time  to  exist. 

The  justification  of  the  govenunent  in  all  this  was  the  life  and 
death  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  the 
powor  of  republican  France  in  Europe.  Yet  Pitt's 
conduct  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  continent  was  con- 
cerned, had  hitherto  led  to  nothing  but  failure  after  tt^^to' 
failure.  In  X794,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  English  ^'''' 
army  under  the  duke  of  Yoric,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  had 
been  finally  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  French  republic; 
in  X795  the  Dutch  republic  was  affiliated  to  that  of  France,  and 
the  peace  of  Basel  between  Prussia  and  the  French  republic  left 
Austria  to  continue  the  war  alone  with  the  aid  of  British  sub- 
sidies. On  the  sea  Great  Britain  had  been  more  successful, 
Howe's  victory  of  the  ist  of  June  1794  being  the  first  of  the  long 
series  of  defeats  inflicted  on  the  French  navy,  while  in  1795  a 
beginning  was  made  of  the  vast  expansion  of  the  British  Empire 
by  the  capture  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
Dutch  (see  French  Revolutionaky  Wars)  .  The  war,  however, 
had  become  so  ex(>ensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently  so  small, 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  peace, 
espedally  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  to  an  end  in  1794, 
and  a  regular  government,  the  Directory,  had  been  appointed 
in  X795.  At  last  Pitt  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  cbimour, 
and  in  1796  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  treat  for 
peace.  The  negotiation,  however,  was  at  once  broken  off  by  his 
demand  that  France  should  abandon  the  Netherlands. 

The  French  government,  assiured  now  of  the  assistance  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  freed  of  the  danger  from  La  Vend^ 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
On  the  1 6th  of  December  a  fleet  of  17  baCtle-ships,  "•Jjj^ 
13  frigates  and  X5  smaller  vessels  set  sail  from  Brest,  sf  jmm 
carrying  an  expeditionary  force  of  some  13,000  men 
under  Genera]  Hoche.  The  Briiisb.  fleet,  under  Lord  Bridport, 
was  wintering  at  Spithead;  and  before  it  could  put  to  sea  the 
French  had  sUpped  past.  Before  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
however,  the  French  fleet  had  already  suffered  serious  losses, 
owing  partly  to  the  attacks  of  British  frigate  detachments, 
partly  to  the  bad  seamanship  of  the  French  crews  and  the 
rottenness  of  the  ships.  Only  a  part  of  the  fleet  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bantry  Bay  on  the  aoth  of  December,  and  of  these  a 
large  number  were  scattered  by  a  storm  on  the  a3rd.  Hoche 
himself,  with  the  French  admiral,  had  been  driven  far  to  the 
westward  in  an  effort  to  avoid  capture;  the  attempt  of  Grouchy, 
in  his  absence,  to  land  a  force  was  defeated  by  the  weather, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  expedition  was  in  full 
rcireat  for  Brest.  A  French  diversion  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke 
was  even  less  successful;  a  force  of  1500  men,  imder  Colonel 
Tate,  an  American  adventurer,  landed  in  Cardigan  Bay  on  the 
22nd  of  February  X797,  but  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  local 
militia  and  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

A  more  serious  attempt  was  now  made  to  renew  the  enterprise 
by  means  of  a  junction  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets. 
The  victory  of  Jervis  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
St  Vincent  on  the  X4th  of  February  postponed  the 
imminence  of  the  danger;  but  this  again  became  acute 
owing  to  the  general  disaffection  in  the  fleet,  which  in 
April  and  May  found  vent  in  the  serious  muUnies  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore.  The  mutiny  at  Spithead,  which  was  due  solely 
to  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  the  seamm  served  at 
the  time,  iras  ended  on  the  X7th  of  May  by  concessions:  an 
increase  of  pay,  the  removal  of  officers  who  had  abused  their 
power  of  disdpiine,  and  the  promise  of  a  general  free  pardon. 
More  serious  was  the  outbreak  at  the  Nore.  The  disaffection 
had  spread  practically  to  the  whole  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  June  the  mutineers  were  blockading 
the  Thames  with  no  less  than  36  vessels.  The  demands  of  the 
seamen  were  more  extensive  than  at  Spithead;  their  resistance 
was  better  organised;  and  they  were  suspected,  thou^  without 
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icason,  of  harbouring  revolutionary  designs.  The  return  of  the 
Channel  fleet  to  its  duty  emboldened  the  admiralty  to  refus6 
any  concessions,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  repression  taken 
proved  effective.  One  by  one  the  mutinous  crejrs  surrendered; 
and  the  arrest  of  the  t  ringleader,  Richard  Parkor,  on  board  the 
'*  Sandwich,"  on  the  X4th  of  June,  brought  the  affair  to  an  end.' 
^^  Tlie  seamen  regaiiMd  .their  reputation,  and  those  who 
fJ!^^  had  been  imprisoned  their  liberty,  by  Duncan's  victory 
*wa.  over  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown  (October  x  i),  by 
which  the  immediate  danger  was  averted.  Thou^ 
the  French  attempt  at  n  concerted  invasion  had  failed,  however, 
the  Directory  did  not  abandon  the  enterpxise,  and  commissioned 
Bonaparte  to  draw  up  fwah.plana. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1797  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
was  indeed  sufficiently  alarming.  On  the  x8th  of  April,  during 
the  very  crisis  of  the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  Austxia  had  signed 
with  Bonaparte  the  hxmiiliating  terms  of  th«  prHiminary  peace 
of  Leoben,  which  six  months  later  were  embodied  in  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  (October  17).  Onjthe  loth  of  August  Portugal 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  Republic;  and  Great 
Britain  was  left  without  an  ally  in  Europe.  The  mutiny  at  the 
Noxe,  the  threat  of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  alarming  fall  in 
consols,  argued  strongly  against  continuing  the  war  single- 
handed,  and  in  July  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  sent  to  Lille  to 
open  fcesh  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France. 
The  negotiations  broke  down  on  the-ref usal  of  England  to  restore 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch.  But  though  forced,  in 
spite  of  misgivings,  to  continue  the  struggle,  the  British  govern- 
ment in  one  very  important  respect  was  now  in  a  far  better 
position  to  do  so.  For  though  Great  Britain  was  now  isolated 
and  her  policy  in  Europe  advertised  as  a  failure,  the  temper  of 
the  British  people  was  less  inclined  to  peace  in  1798  than  it  had 
been  three  years  before.  The  early  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
franchised classes  for  French  principles  had  cooled  with  the  later 
devetopments  of  the  Revolution;  the  attempted  invasions  had 
roused  the  national  spirit;  and  in  the  public  imagination  the 
sixiister  figure  of  Bonaparte,  the  rapacious  conqueror,  was  begin- 
ning to  loom  large  to  the  exclusion  of  lesser  issues.  Henceforth, 
in  spite  of  press  prosecutions  and  trials  for  political  libel,  the 
government  was  supported  by  public  opinion  in  its  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

If  the  danger  of  French  invanon  was  a  reah'ty,  it  was  so 
mainly  owing  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 
TbmAet  natural  disaffection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority 
•iVtOBt  of  the  population — deprived  of  political  and  many 
y**  social  xights,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and  oppression 

of  a  Protestant  minority  corrupted  by  centuries  of 
ascendancy— invited  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
fuU  measure  of  the  intolerable  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
cduntry  was  revealed  by  the  honoxs  ci  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
and  after  this  had  been,  suppressed  Pitt  dedded  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  situation  was  to  establish  a  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  had  proved  so 
successful  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  saw  that 
to  establish  peace  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
to  be  enfranchised;  he  realized  that  to  en&anchise  them  in  a 
separated  Ireland  would  be  to  subject  the  proud  Protestant 
minority  to  an  impossible  domination^  and  to  establish  not  peace 
but  war.  The  Union,  then,  was  in  his  view  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary (to  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  reward  held  out  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  for  the 
surrender  of  their  national  quasi-independence.  It  was  a  bribe 
little  likely  to  appeal  to  the  Protestant  minority  which  consti- 
tuted the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  them  other  inducements 
had  to  be  offered  if  the  scheme  was  to' be  carried  through.  These 
inducements  were  not  all  corrupt.  Those  members  who  stood 
out  were,  indeed,  bought  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  and 
coronets;  but  the  advantages  to  Ireland  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  Union  were  many  and  obvious;  and 
if  all  the  promifcs  held  out  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure 

*  A  vivid  account  of  the  mutiny .  and  its  cauaca  is  ^ven  in 
Captain  Marryat's  King's  Own. 
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have  even  now  x^t  been  realized,  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  The 
Act  of  Union  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  1800;  Catholic 
emancipation  was  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  following 
session,  the  first  of  the  tmited  parliament.  But  Pitt's  policy 
broke  on  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  George  III.«  who  believed 
himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  resist  any  concession 
to  the  enemies  of  the  EstabUsbed  Church.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  possession  of  too  strait  a  conscience  in  politics  was  never 
more  dismally  illustrated.  To  the  Irish  people  it  was 
the  first  breach  of  faith  in  connexion  with  the  Union, 
and  threw  them  into  opposition  to  a  settlement  into 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  been  drawn 
under  false  pretences.  Pitt,  realizing  this,  had  no  option  but 
to  resign. 

The  resignation  of  the  great  minister  who  had  so  long  held 
the  reins  of  power  coincided  with  a  critical  situation  in  Europe. 
The  isolation  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  as  the  result 
of  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile  (1798),  had  enabled 
the  allies  to  recover  some  of  the  ground  lost  to  France. 
But  this  had  merely  increased  Bonaparte's  prestige, 
and  on  his  return  in  X799  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self master  of  France  by  the  coup  d*Uat  of  the  x8th  Brumaire. 
The  campaign  of  Marengo  followed  (x8oo)  and  the  peace  of 
Ltm6viIIe,  which  not  only  once  more  isolated  Great  Britain,  but 
raised  up  against  her  new  enemies,  to  the  list  of  whom  she  added 
by  using  her  command  of  the  sea  to  enforce  the  right  of  search 
in  order  to  seize  enemies'  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  Russia  joined 
with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  all  hitherto  friendly  powers,  in 
resistance  to  this  claim. 

Such  was  the  position  when  Addington  became  prime  minister. 
He  was  a  man  of  weak  character  and  narrow  intellect,  whose 
main  claim  to  succeed  Pitt  was  that  he  shaied  to      --^^^ 
the  full  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  king  and  people.  ISSST* 
His  tenure  of  power  was,  indeed,  marked  by  British 
successes  abroad;  by  Nelson's  victory  at  Copenhagen,  which 
broke  up  the  northern  alliance,  and  by  Abercromby's  victory 
at  Alexandria,  which  forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Egypt; 
but  these  had  been  prepared  by  the  previous  administration. 
Addington's  real  work  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802), 
an  experimental  peace,  as  the  king  called  it,  to  see  JJJjJJJUI, 
if  the  First  Consul  could  be  contented  to  restrain 
himself  within  the  very  wide  limits  by  which  his  authority  in 
Europe  was  still  circumscribed. 

In  a  few  months  Great  Britain  was  made  aware  that  the 
experiment  would  not  succeed.    Interference  and  annexation 
became  the  standing  policy  of  the  new  French  govern- 
ment; and  Britain,  discovering  how  little  intention  *"•*'*'•' 


Bonaparte  had  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
refused  to  abandon  Malta,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do  by  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  war  began  again,  no  longer  a  war  against  re- 
volutionaxy  principles  and  their  propaganda,  but  against  the 
boundless  ambitions  of  a  military  conqueror.  Hiis  time  the 
British  nation  was  all  but  unanimous  in  resistance.  This  time 
its  resistance  would  be  sooner  or  later  supported  by  all  that  was 
healthy  in  Europe.  The  news  that  Bonaparte  was  making 
preparations  on  a  vast  scale  for  the  invasion  of  England  roused 
a  stubborn  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country.  Volunteers  were 
enrolled,  and  the  coast  was  dotted  with  Martello  towers,  many 
of  which  yet  remain  as  monuments  of  the  time  when  the  "  army 
of  England  "  was  encamped  on  the  heights  xiear  Boulogne  within 
sight'of  the  English  cliffs.  To  meet  so  great  a  crisis  Addington 
was  not  the  man.  He  had  been  ceaselessly  assailed,  in  and  out 
of  parUament,  by  the  trenchant  criticism,  and  often  uimiannerly 
wit,  of "  Pitt's  friends,"  among  whom  George  Canning  was  now 
conspicuous.  Pitt  himself  had  remained  silent;  but  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  and  of  a  threatened  illness  of  the 
king,  which  would  have  necessitated  a  regency  and— in  view  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  dislike  for  him — ^his  own  permanent 
exclusion  from  office,  he  now  put  himself  forward  once  more. 
The  government  majorities  in  the  House  now  rapidly  dwindled; 
on  the  36th  of  April  X804,  Addington  resigned;  and  Pitt,  after 
his  attempt  to  form  a  national  coalition  xninistry  had  broker 
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down  on  the  king's  refusal  to  admit  Fox,  became  head  of  a 
government  constructed  on  a  narrow  Tory  ba^  Of  the 
members  of  the  late  government  Lord  Eldon,  the  duke 
,  ^  of  Portland,  Lord  Westmorland,  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury  retained  office,  the  latter  surrender- 
ing the  foreign  office  to  Lord  Harrowby  and  going  to 
the  home  office.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville,  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  cabinet  further  included  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  the  duke  of  Montrose.  Canning,  Huskisson 
and  Perceval  were  given  subordinate  offices. 

Save  for  the  commanding  personality  of  Pitt,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  scarcely  stronger  than  that  which  it  had  replaced^  It 
had  to  face  the  same  Whig  opposition,  led  by  Fox,  who  scoffed 
at  the  French  peril,  and  reinforced  by  Addington  and  his  friends; 
and  the  whole  burden  of  meeting  this  opposition  fell  upon  Pitt; 
for  Castlereagh,  the  only  other  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  of  little  use  in  debate.  Nevertheless, 
fresh  vigour  was  infused  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Additional  Forces  Act,  passed  in  the  teeth  of  a  strenuous  op- 
position, introduced  the  principle  of  a  modified  system  of  com- 
pulsion to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  army  and  reserve, 
while  the  navy  was  largely  increased.  Abroad,  Pitt's  whole 
energies  were  directed  to  forming  a  fresh  coalition  against 
Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  14th  of  May  1804,  had  proclaimed  him- 
self en^ror  of  the  French;  but  it  was  a  year  before  Russia 
signed  with  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  (April  xi, 
1805),  and  the  accession  to  the  coalition  of  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Naples  was  not  obtained  till  the  following  September.  In  the 
following  month(October  2i)NeIson'scrowning  victory 
j!^^  St  Trafalgar  over  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
relieved  England  of  the  dread  of  invasion.  It  served, 
however,  to  predpitate  the  crisis  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
the  great  army  assembled  at  Boulogne  was  turned  eastwards; 
by  'the  capitulation  of  Ulm  (October  19)  Austria  lost  a  large 
part  of  her  forces;  and  the  last  news  that  reached  Pitt  on  his 
A^ffffft..  death-bed  was  that  of  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  by  the 
crushing  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  at  Austerlitz  (December  a). 

Pitt  died  on  the  33rd  of  January,  and  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  assume  the  premiership  forced  the  king  to 
p^.^|.  ^  summon  Lord  Gren^dlle,  and  to  agree  to  the  inclusion 
put  of  Fox  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

**MialKiiy  Several  members  of  Pitt's  administration  were  ad- 
•JjJ^„  mitted  to  this  "  Ministry  of  aU  the  Talents,"  including 
Addington  (now  Lord  Sidmouth),  who  had  rejoined 
the  ministry  in  December  1804  and  again  resigned,  owing  to 
a  disagreement  with  Pitt  as  to  the  charges  against  Lord  Melville 
(q.v.)  in  July  1805.  The  new  ministry  remained  in  office  for  a 
year,  a  disastrous  year  which  saw  the  culmination  of  Napoleon's 
power:  the  crushing  of  Prussia  in  the  campaign  of  Jena,  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  British 
govenmient  had  displayed  little  skill,  frittering  away  its  forces 
jifrmlffftrit  ^^  distant  expeditions,  instead  of  concentrating  them 
o/ite  in  support  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  and  the  chief  title 
to  fame  of  the  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents  is  that  it 
secured  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  (March  35,  1807). 

The  death  of  Fox  (September  13, 1806)  deprived  the  ministry 
of  its  strongest  member,  and  in  the  following  March  it  fell  on 
the  old  question  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
True  to  his  principles.  Fox  had  done  his  best  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon;  but  the  breakdown 
of  the  attempt  had  persuaded  even  the  Whigs  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  impossible,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  Grenville  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advise  the  king  that  the  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters  in  the  matter  of  serving  in  the  army 
and  navy  should  be  removed,  in  order  that  all  sections  of  the 
nation  might  be  united  in  face  of  the  enemy.  The  situation, 
moreover,  was  in  the  highest  degree  anomalous;  for  by  an  act 
passed  in  1793  Roman  Catholics  might  hold  commissions  In  the 
army  in  Ireland  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  this  right  had 


not  been  extended  to  England,  though  by  the  Act  of  Unioa  the 
armies  had  become  one.  The  king,  however,  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  position;  and  he  was  supported  in  this  attitude 
not  only  by  public  opinion,  but  by  a  section  of  the  ministry  itself, 
of  whidi  Sidmouth  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  The  demand 
of  George  IIL  that  ministers  should  undertake  never  again 
to  approach  him  <»i  the  subject  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
was  rejected  by  Grenville,  rightly,  as  unconstitutional,  and  on 
the  i8th  of  March  1807  he  resigned 

The  new  ministry,  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian duke  of  Portland,  included  Perceval  as  chancdkr 
of  the  exchequer.  Canning  as  foreign  secretary  and 
Castlereagh  as  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies. 
It  had  given  the  undertaking  demanded  by  the  king; 
those  of  its  members  who,  like  Canning,  were  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  arguing  that,  in  view  of  greater  and  more 
pressing  questions,  it  was  usdess  to  insist  in  a  matter  wfaidi 
could  never  be  settled  so  long  as  the  old  king  lived.  Of  more 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  time  being,  than  any 
constitutional  issues,  was  the.  life  -  and  -  death  strug^e  with 
Napoleon,  which  had  now  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Defeated 
at  sea,  but  master  now  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  French  emperor  planned  to  bring  Great  Britain 
to  terms  by  ruining  her  commerce  with  the  vast 
territories  under  his  influence.  In  November  1806 
he  issued  from  Berlin  the  famous  decree  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  British  goods  and  excluding  from 
the  harbours  under  his  control  even  neutral  ships  that  had 
touched  at  British  ports.  The  British  government  rq>lied  by 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council  of  1807,  which  declared 
all  vessels  trading  with  France  liable  to  seizure,  and 
that  all  such  vessels  clearing  from  France  must  touch 
at  a  British  port  to  pay  customs  duties.  To  this 
Napoleon  responded  with  the  Milan  decree  (December  17),  for- 
bidding neutrals  to  trade  in  any  articles  imported  from  the 
British  dominions.  The  effects  of  these  measures  were  destined 
to  be  far-reaching.  The  Revolution  had  made  war  on  princes 
and  privilege,  and  the  common  people  had  in  general  gained 
wherever  the 'Napoleonic  regime  had  been  substituted  for  their 
effete  despotisms;  but  the  "  Continental  System "  was  felt 
as  an  oppression  in  every  humble  household,  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  little  imported  luxuries,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
custom  had  inade  necessaries;  and  from  this  time  date  the 
beginnings  of  that  popular  revolt  against  Napoleon  that  was 
to  culminate  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Great  Britain,  too, 
was  to  suffer  from  her  own  retaliatory  policy.  The  Americans 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  to  draw  into  their  own 
hands  a  large  part  of  the  British  carrying  trade,  a 
process  greatly  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Continental  System.  This  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  British  acting  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the 
consequent  ill-feeling  culminated  in  the  war  of  18 is. 

It  was  not  only  the  completion  of  the  Continental  System, 
however,  that  made  the  year  1807  a  fateful  one  for  Great  Britain. 
On  the  7  th  of  July  the  young  emperor  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia,  fascinated  by  Ni^wleon's  genius  and  bribed 
by  the  offer  of  a  partition  of  the  world,  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  not  only  brought  Russia  into  the  Con- 
tinental System,  but  substituted  for  a  coalition  against  Fiance 
a  formidable  coalition  against  England.  A  scheme  for  wresting 
from  the  British  the  command  of  the  sea  was  only  defeated  by 
Canning's  action  in  ordering  the  English  fleet  to  capture  the 
Danish  navy,  thou^  Deimiark  was  still  nominally  a  frimdly 
power  (see  Canning,  George).  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  ring  fence  round  Europe  against  British  commerce. 
Napoleon  had  ordered  Junot  to  invade  Portugal; 
Lisbon  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  Portu- 
guese royal  family  migrated  to  Braxil.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Napoleon  seised  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
and  gave  the  crown,  which  Charles  VI.  resigned  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  heir,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naples. 
The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  people  that  followed  was  the  first  of 
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tlie  national  upifringft  tg^mt  Ms  nle  by  wUch  Napoleon  was 
destined  to  lie  overthrown.  In  England  it  was  greeted  with 
immense  p<^ular  enthusiasm,  and  the  govenflment,  without 
icaKziDg  the  full  import  of  the  step,  it  was  taking,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition  to  the  PeninsuhL  It  disembarked,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  Figueraa  on  the  ist  of 
August,  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
which  was  destined  not  to  end  until,  in  1814,  the 
British  tioops  crossed  the  I^renecs  into  France,  while  the  Allies 
were  pressing  over  the  Rhine.  The  political  and  militaiy  events 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  do  not,  however,  bek>ng  strictly  to 
English  history,  though  they  profoundly  affected  its  develop- 
ment, and  they  an  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Euxope:  History; 
Napoleon;  Napouomxc  Campaxcms;  Pe»msula|l  Was; 
Watekloo  Campaign). 

The  war,  whilb  it  lasted,  was  of  o(}urse  the  main  preoccupa- 
tion of  British  ministers  and  of  the  British  people.  It  entailed 
enormous  sacrifices,  which  led  to  corresponding  dis- 
contents; and  differences  as  to  its  conduct  produced 
frequent  friction  within  the  government  itself.  A 
cabinet  crisis  was  the  result  of  the  outcome  of  the 
unfortiumte  Walcheren  expedition  of  1809.  It  had  been  Castle- 
leagh's  conception  and,  had  it  been  as  well  executed  as  it  was 
conceived.  It  might  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  Napoleon's  hopes 
of  recovering  his  power  at  sea,  by  destroying  his  great  naval 
establishments  at  Antwerp.  It  failed,  and  it  became  the  subject 
of  angry  dispute  between  Canning  and  Castlereagb,  a  dispute 
embittered  by  personal  rivalry  and  the  friction  due  to  the  ill- 
defined  relations  of  the  foreign  secteury  to  the  secretary  for 
war;  the  quarrel  culminated  in  a  duel,  and  in  the  resignation 
of  both  ministers  (see  Londondesky,  snd  Marquess  ot,  and 
Canning,  George).  The  duke  of  Portland  resigned  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  under  Perceval 
as  prdnier,  Lord  Welksley  became  foreign  secretary, 
while  Lord  Liverpool,  with  Palmerston  as  his  under- 
secretary, succeeded  Castlereagb  at  the  war  office. 
The  most  conspicuous  member  of  this  goverxunent  was  Wellesley, 
whose  main  object  in  taking  office  was  to  second  his  brother's 
efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  In  this  he  was,  however,  only  partially 
successful,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  his  colleagues  to  realize 
the  unique  importance  of  the  operations  in  Spain.  In  November 
1810  the  old  king's  mind  gave  way,  and  on  the  ixth  of  February 
iSxx,  an  act  of  parliament  bestowed  the  regency,  under  certain 
restrictions,  upon  the  prince  of  Wdcs.  The  prince 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  his  accession  to  power  would 
mean  a  change  of  govemmenti  He  had,  however,  been  offended 
by  their  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  his  authority 
as  regent,  and  he  continued  Perceval  in  office.  A  year  later, 
the  Idng's  insanity  being  proved  inciuable,  the  regency  was 
definitively  established  (February  x8ia).  Lord  Wellesley  took 
advantai^  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  to  resign  a 
position  in  which  he  had  not  been  given  a  free  hand,  and  his 
post  of  foreign  secretary  was  offered  to  Canning.  Canning, 
however,  refused  to  serve  with  Castlereagb  as  minister  of  war, 
and  the  latter  received  the  foreign  office,  which  he  was  to  hold 
till  his  death  in  182a.  A  month  later,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  became  the  head  of  a  government  that  was 
to  hut  till  1827. 

The  period  covered  by  the  Liverpool  administration  was  a 
fateful  one  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  year  18x2  saw 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow.  In  the  following  year  Welling- 
ton's victory  at  Vitoria  signalled  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  in  Spain;  while  Prussia  threw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
Austria,  realizing  after  cautious  delay  her  chance  of  retrieving 
the  humiliations  ot  1809,  joined  the  alliance,  and  in  concert  with 
Russia  and  the  other  German  powers  overthrew  Napoleon  at 
Ldpxig.  The  invasion  of  France  followed  in  1814,  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  assembling 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.    The  following  year  saw  the  return 


of  Napole6n  ftom  Elba,  the  dose  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and 
the  campaign  that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
succeeding  period,  after  so  much  storm  and  stress,  might  seem 
dull  and  unprofitable;  but  it  witnessed  the  instructive  experi- 
ment of  the  govenmient  of  Europe  by  a  concert  of  the  great 
powers,  and  the  first  victory  of  the  new  principle  of  nationality 
iuithe  insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  The  share  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  all  this,  for  which  Castlereagb  pre-eminently  must 
take  the  praise  or  blame,  is  outlined  in  the  article  on  the  history 
of  Europe  (q.v.).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  f^n^ 
how  closely  the  development  of  foreign  affairs  was  paa^«l 
interwoven  with  that  of  home  politics.  The  great  Catth' 
war,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  was  the  supreme  affair  of  '*^^ 
moment;  the  supreme  interest  when  it  was  over  was*to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  For  above  all  the  world  needed  peace,  in  order 
to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolutionary  epoch;  and 
this  peace,  bought  at  so  great  a  cost,  could  be  preserved  only 
by  the  honest  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great  inter- 
national alliance  based  on  "  the  treaties."  This  explains 
Castlereagh's  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  grossly 
attacked  by  the  Opposition  in  parliament  and  by  irresponsible 
critics,  of  the  type  of  Byron,  outside;  historians,  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  mid-Victorian  Liberalism,  have  re-echoed  the 
cry  against  him  and  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  member;  but  history  has  largely  justified  his 
attitude.  He  was  no  friend  of  arbitrary  government;  but  he 
judged  it  better  that "  oppressed  nationalities  "  and  "  persecuted 
Liberals "  should  suffer  than  that  Europe  should  be  again 
plunged  into  war.  He  was  hated  in  his  day  as  the  arch-opponent 
of  reform,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  reform  movement  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  peace  his  policy  secured. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment towards  the  great  issues  of  home  politics  was  wholly, 
or  even  mainly,  inspired  by  a  far-sighted  wisdom.  It  ctMtmnm 
had  departed  widely  from  the  Toryism  of  Pitt's  •/la* 
younger  years,  which  had  sought  to  base  itself  on  '^'O' 
popular  support,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  ex-  ''^* 
dusiveness  of  the  Whigs.  It  conceived  Itself  as  the  trustee  of 
a  system  of  govenmient  which,  however  theoretically  imperfect, 
alone  of  the  govenmients  of  Europe  had  survived  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  intact.  To  tamper  with  a  constitution  that 
had  so  proved  its  quality  seemed  not  so  much  a  sacrilege  as  a 
folly.  The  rigid  conservatism  that  resulted  from  this  attitude 
served,  indeed,  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  weight  to  Castlereagh's 
counsels  in  the  European  concert;  for  Metterm'ch  at  least, 
wholly  occupied  with  "  propping  up  mouldering  institutions," 
could  not  have  worked  harmoniously  with  a  minister  suspected 
of  an  itch  for  reform.  At  home,  however,  it  undoubtedly 
tended  to  provoke  that  very  revolution  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevent.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  notorious  corrup- 
tion of  the  representative  system  as  to  the  fact  that  it  represented 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  were  rapidly  passing  away. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  the  main  assemblies  of 
aristocrats  and  landowners;  but  agriculture  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  characteristic  industry  of  the  country  and  the  j^g^ 
old  semi-feudal  relations  of  life  were  in  process  of  watmat 
rapid  dissolution.  The  invention  of  machinery  and  <i*iMBf 
the  concentration  of  the  working  population  in  manu-  ^^j^ 
facturing  centres  had  all  but  destroyed  the  old  village  ''**^*' 
industries,  and  great  popuUtions  were  growing  up  outside  the 
traditional  restraints  of  the  old  system  of  class  dependence. 
The  distress  inevitable  in  connexion  with  such  an  industrial 
revolution  was  increased  by  the  immense  burden  of  the  war 
and  by  the  high  protective  policy  of  the  parliament,  which 
restricted  trade  and  ddiberately  increased  the  price  of  food 
in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Between  x8ii  and 
1814  bands  of  so-called  "  Luddites,"  starving  operatives  out  of 
work,  scoured  the  country,  smashing  machinery — the  immediate 
cause  of  their  misfortunes^-and  committing  every  sort  of  out- 
rage. The  fault  of  the  government  lay,  not  in  taking  vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  these  disorders,  but  in  remain- 
1  ing  obstinatdy  blind  to  the  true  diuses  that  had  produced  th^ 
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Ministers  saw  in  the  Luddite  organization  only  another  con* 
spiracy  against  the  state;  and,  so  far  from  seeking  means  for 
removing  the  grievances  that  underlay  popular  disaffection, 
the  activity  of  parliament,  inspired  by  the  narrowest  dass 
interests,  only  tended  to  increase  them.  The  price  of  food, 
already  raised  by  the  war,  was  still  further  increased  by  sue- 
Con  Lmwa  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  Laws,  and  the  artificial  value  thus  given 
jMtf  to  arable  land  led  to  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Bills, 

under  which  the  country  people  were  deprived  of  their 
common  rights  with  very  inadequate  compensation, 
and  life  in  the  village  communities  was  made  more  and  more 
difficult.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  grew  apace.  In  1815  the  passing  of  a  new  Corn 
Ilaw,  forbidding  the  importation  of  com  so  long  as  the  price 
for  home-grown  wheat  was  under  Sob.  the  quarter,  led  to  riots 
in  London.  An  attack  made  on  the  prince  regent  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  on  the  28th  of  January  181 7  led  to  an  inquiry, 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  organization  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order.  The  repressive  measures 
of  1795  &n<l  1799  were  ^^^  revived  and  extended,  and 
a  bUl  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a  year 
was  passed  through  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority. 
On  the  27th  of  March  Lord  Sidmouth  0(>ened  the 
government  campaign  against  the  press  by  issuing  a  circular  to 
the  lords-lieutenants,  directing  them  to  instrott  the  justices  of 
the  peace  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  publishing  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels.  The 
legality  of  this  suggestion  was  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  acted  on,  and  a  series  of  press  prosecutions  followed, 
some — as  in  the  case  of  the  bookseller  Wilftam  Hone — on  grounds 
so  trivial  that  juries  refused  to  convict.  William  Cobbctt,  the 
most  influential  of  the  reform  leaders,  in  order  to  avoid  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  "  deprived  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,"  suspended 
the  Politkai  Register  and  sailed  for  America.  A  disturbance 
that  was  almost  an  armed  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
Derbyshire  in  June  of  this  year,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity 
of  the  government;  it  was  suppressed  without  great  difficulty, 
and  three  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed. 

It  was,  however,  in  18 19  that  the  conflict  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  new  popular  forces  culminated.  Distress  was 
AmMMikt  ^C"^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  manufacturing  towns  mass  meetings 
glf^S!!!a,  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  discuss  a  remedy,  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  political  agitators,  was  discovered  in  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  The  right  to  return  members 
to  parliament  was  claimed  for  all  communities;  and  since 
this  right  was  unconstitutionally  withheld,  unrepresented 
towns  were  invited  to  exercise  it  in  anticipation  of  its  formal 
concession.  At  Birmingham,  accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
was  duly  elected  "legislatorial  attorney  and  representative" 
of  the  town.  Manchester  followed  suit;  but  the  meeting 
arranged  for  the  9th  of  August  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
magistrates,  on  the  strength  of  a  royal  proclamation  against 
seditious  meetings  issued  on  the  30th  of  July.  Another  meeting 
was  accordingly  summoned  for  the  undoubtedly  legal  purpose 
of  petitioning  parliament  in  favour  of  reform.  On  the  appointed 
day  (August  16)  thousands  poured  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  These  men  had  been  previously  drilled,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  their  own  leaders  asserted,  of  enabling  the  vast  assem- 
blage to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner;  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  magistrates  suspected,  of  preparing  them  for  an  armed 
insurrection.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  yeomanry 
Th0  ^^  arrest  a  popular  agitator,  Henry  Hunt;  the  angry 

**  Mma*  mob  surged  round  the  horsemen,  who  found  themselves 
powerless;  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  xsth 
Hussars  charged  the  crowd  with  drawn  swords.  The 
meeting  rapidly  broke  up,  but  not  before  six  had  been  killed 
and  many  injured.  The  "  Manchester  Massacre "  gave  "an 
immense  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  reform.  The 
employment  of  soldiers  to  suppress  liberty  of  speech  stirred 
up  the  resentment  of  Englishmen  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  and  this  resentment  was  increased  by  the  conviaion  that 
the  government  was  engaged  with  the  '*  Holy  Alliance  "  in  an 


unholy  conspiracy  against  libeity  everywbcite.  The  tmc  tend- 
ency of  Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  wa^  not  understood,  nor  had 
be  any  of  the  popular  arts  which  would  have  enabled  Canning 
to  carry  public  opinion  with  him  in  cases  where  a  frank  at- 
planation  was  impossible.  The  Liberals  could  see  no  more  than 
that  he  appeared  to  be  committed  to  international  engagements, 
the  logical  outcome  of  which  might  be— as  an  orator  of  the 
Opposition  put  it — that  Cossacks  would  be  encamped  in  Hydt 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  dangerous  agitation  that  gave  expression  to  this  state 
of  feeling  was  met  by  the  government  in  the  session  of  November 
i8z9by  the  passing  of  the  famous  Six  Acts.  The  first 
of  these  dq>rived  the  defendant  of  the  right  of  travers- 
ing, but  directed  that  be  should  ht  brought  to  trial 
within  a  year^the  second  increased  the  penalties  for  seditioia 
libel;  the  third  imposed  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  on  all 
pamphlets  and  the  like  containing  news;  the  fourth  (Seditious 
Meetings  Act)  once  more  greatly  curtailed  the  liberty  of  public 
meetings;  the  fifth  forbade  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms;  the  sixth  empowered  magistrates  to  search  fw  and 
seize  arms. 

The  apparent  necessity  for  the  passing  of  these  exceptional 
measures  was  increased  by  the  imminent  death  of  the  old  king, 
the  tragic  close  of  whose  long  reign  had  won  for  him  . 

a  measure  of  popular  empathy  which  was  wholly  J|^"""*" 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  prince  regent.  On  the  ajrd  amtg^iY. 
of  Februazy  1820  George  III.  died,  and  the  regent 
became  king  as  George  IV.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  outbunt 
of  popular  discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  a  far  more 
ominous  character  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The  king 
was  generally  loathed,  not  so  much  for  his  vices — ^which  would 
have  been,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  condoned  in  a  more  popular 
monarch — but  for  the  notorious  meanness  and  selfishness  of 
his  character.  Of  these  qualities  he  took  the  occasion  of  bis 
accession  to  make  a  fresh  display.  He  had  long  been  separated 
from  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick;  he  now  refused  her  the 
title  of  queen  consort,  forbade  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the 
liturgy,  and  persuaded  the  government  to  promote  an  inquiry 
in  parliament  into  her  conduct,  with  a  view  to  a  divorce.  What- 
ever grounds  there  may  have  been  for  this  action,  popular  sym- 
pathy was  wholly  with  Queen  Caroline,  who  became  the  centre 
round  which  all  the  forces  of  discontent  xallied.  The  failure  of 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  queen,  which  was 
dropped  after  it  had  passed  its  thkd  reading  in  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven,  was  greeted  as  a  great  popular  triumph. 
The  part  played  by  the  government  in  this  unsavoury  affair 
had  discredited  them  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  classes  whose  fear 
of  revolution  had  hitherto  made  them  supporters  of  the  established 
system;  and  the  movement  for  reform  received  a  new  stimulus. 

The  Tory  government  itself  realized  the  necessity  for  some 
concessions  to  the  growing  public  sentiment.  In  i8ax  a  small 
advance  was  made.    The  reform  bill,  (equal  electoral 


districts)  introduced  by  Lambton  (afterwards  Lord      J2I^ 
Durham)  was  thrown  out;  but  the  corrupt  borough      *^** 


of  Grampound  in  Cornwall  was  disfranchised  and  the 
seats  transferred  to  the  county  of  York.  Even  more  significant 
was  the  change  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  section  ol  the 
Opposition,  Lord  Sidmouth  retiring  and  Robert  Peel  becoming 
home  secretary.  A  bill  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
too,  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  though  rejected  in  the  Lords; 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wellesley,  an  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  marked  yet 
another  stage  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which,  more  than 
anything  else  at  that  time,  kept  Ireland  and  Irishmen  in  a  state 
of  chronic  discontent  and  agitation. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  modification  of  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  government  at  home  coincided  with  a  modi- 
fication of  its  relations  with  the  European  powers.  The  tendency 
of  Mettemich's  system  had  long  been  growing  distasteful  to 
(^tlereagh,  who  had  con&istently  protested  against  the  attempt 
to  constitute  the  Grand  Alliance  general  police  of  Europe  and 
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had  specially  protested  against  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  {q.v.).  The 
first  steps  towards  the  inevitable  breach  with  the  reactionary 
powers  had  already  been  taken  before  Castlereagh's  tragic 
death  on  the  eve  of  the  congress  of  Verona  brought  George 
Canning  into  office  as  the  executor  of  his  policy  With 
Canning,  foe  of  the  Revolution  and  all  its  works  though 
he  was,  the  old  liberal  Toryism  of  Pitt's  younger  days 
seemed  once  more  to  emerge.  It  might  have  emerged  in  any 
case;  but  Canning,  with  his  brilliant  popular  gifts  and  his  frank 
apped  to  popular  support,  gave  it  a  revivifying  stimulus  which 
it  would  never  have  received  from  an  aristocrat  of  the  type  of 
Castlereagh. 

The  new  spirit  was  most  conspicuous  in  foreign  a£fairs;  in 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  against  the  action  of  the  continental 
powers  at  Verona  (see  Verona,  Congress  ot),  in 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  and 
later  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  the  insurrection  in  Greece.  This  policy  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Castlereagh 
for  his  own  guidance  at  Verona;  but  Canning  succeeded  in  giving 
it  a  popular  and  national  colour  and  thus  removing  from  the 
government  all  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  spirit 
of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  In  home  afifairs,  too,  the  government 
made  tentative  advances  in  a  Liberal  direction.  In  January 
1823  Vansittart  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
by  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich),  and  Huskisson  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  term  of  office  of  the  latter 
was  marked  by  the  first  tentative  efforts  to  modify  the  high 
protective  system  by  which  British  trade  was  hampered,  especi- 
ally by  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act  (1823),  a  modification  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  by  which  British  and  foreign  shipping 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  while  the  right  to  impose  re- 
strictive duties  on  ships  of  powers  refusing  to  reciprocate  was 
retained.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  improvement  in  trade  that 
ultimately  resulted  from  these  measures,  there  was  great  de- 
pression; in  1825  there  was  a  financial  crisis  that  caused  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  in  z8a6  the. misery  of  the  labouring  poor  led 
to  renewed  riots  and  machinery  smashing.  It  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  existing  system 
was  absolutely  inevitable.  As  to  this  necessity,  however,  the 
ministry  was  in  fact  hopelessly  divided.  The  government  was 
one  of  compromise,  in  which  even  so  burning  a  question  as 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  left  open.  Among  its  members 
were  some — ^like  the  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  himself — whose  Toryism 
was  of  the  type  crystallized  under  the  influence  of  the  Revolution, 
adamant  against  change.  Such  progressive  measures  as  it  had 
passed  had  been  passed  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  nominal  sup- 
porters, even  of  its  own  members.  In  i8a6  Lord  Palmerston, 
himself  a  member  of  the  government,  wrote:  "  On  the  Catholic 
question,  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com  laws,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  relatinifto  trade  in 
money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  laws  .  .  .  ;  on  all  these 
questions,  and  everything  like  them,  the  government  will  find 
support  from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denom- 
inated friends."  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  personal  influence 
of  Liverpool  that  held  the  ministry  together,  and  when,  on  the 
X7th  of  February  1837,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  a 
crisis  was  inevitable. 

The  crisis,  indeed,  arose  befwe  the  nominal  expiration  of  the 
Liverpool  administration.  Two  questions  were,  in  the  view  of 
rirtnlir      Canning  and  his  supporters,  of  supreme  importance — 

P ....^^  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  reform  of  theComLaws. 

iiM  mat  The  first  of  these  had  assumed  a  new  urgency  since  the 
C9tm  formation  in  1823  of  the  Catholic  Association,  which 

^•^^''  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
established  in  Ireland  a  national  organization  that  threatened 
the  very  basis  of  the  government.  In  March  1826  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  brought  in  a  Catholic  Reh'ef  Bill,  which,  passed 
in. the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  A  year  later 
Burdett 's  motion  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  immediate 
attention,  though  supported  by  Canning,  was  rejected  in  the 
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Commons.  A  bill  modifying  the  Com  Laws,  introduced  by 
Canning  and  Huskisson,  passed  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the 
I2th  of  April  1827,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Meanwhile  (April  10)  Canning  had  become  prime  minister, 
his  appointment  being  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Liverpool  administration : 
Wellington,  Eldon,  Melville,  Bathurst,  Westmorhind  SSS^ 
and  Peel,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation.  The  new  govern- 
ment had  perforce  to  rely  on  the  Whigs,  who  took  their  seats 
on  the  govemment  side  of  the  House,  Lord  Lansdowne  being 
included  in  the  cabinet.  Before  this  coalition  could  be  com- 
pleted, however,  Canning  died  (August  8).  The  short-lived 
Goderich  administration  followed;  and  in  January  1828  the  king, 
weary  of  the  effort  to  arrange  a  coalition,  summoned 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  office  as  head  of  a  purely 
Tory  cabinet.  Yet  the  logic  of  facts  was  too  strong 
even  for  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Iron  Duke.  In 
May  1828,  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed;  in  the  same  session  a  Com 
Bill,  differing  but  little  from  those  that  Wellington  had  hitherto 
opposed,  was  passed;  and  finally,  after  a  strenuous  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare,  and  in 
spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  King  George  IV., 

the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  pa^ed  (April  10,  

1829)  by  a  lai^  majority.   On  the  26th  of  June  1830  ooa 
the  king  died,  exactly  a  month  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  that  hurled  Charles  X.  from 
the  throne  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Liberal 
Monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe;  a  revolution  that  was  to  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  movement  for  reform  in  EngUnd. 

King  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  histpry  of  the  English  constitution.  Everywhere  misery 
and  discontent  were  apparent,  manifesting  themselves 
in  riots  against  machinery,  in  rick-burning  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  the  formation  of  trades  unions  whidi 
tended  to  develop  into  organized  armies  of  sedition.  All  the 
elements  of  violent  revolution  were  present.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  new  king  greatly  calculated 
to  restore  the  damaged  prestige  of  the  crown;  for,  if  he  lacked 
the  evU  qualities  that  had  caused  George  IV.  to  be  loathed  as 
well  as  despised,  he  lacked  also  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
that  had  been  the  saving  grace  of  George,  while  he  shared  the 
conservative  and  Protestant  prejudices  of  his  predecessors. 
Reform  was  now  inevitable.  The  Wellington  ministry,  hated 
by  the  Liberals,  denounced  even  by  the  Tories  as  traitorous  for 
the  few  concessions  made,  resigned  on  the  z6th  of  November; 
and  the  Whigs  at  last  came  into  office  under  Lord  n^^^ 
Grey,  the  ministry  also  including  a  few  of  the  more  mUmitty 
Liberal  Tories.  Lord  Durham,  perhaps  the  most  — *'' 
influential  leader  of  the  reform  movement,  became  '••»'' "'O^ 
privy  seal,  Althorp  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Palmerston 
foreign  secretary,  Melbourne  home  secretary,  Goderich  colonial 
secretary.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  paymaster-general,  and 
Sunley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  held 
office  outside  the  cabinet.  With  the  actual  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  govemment  was  powerless  to  effect  its  purpose. 
Though  it  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (March  21,  1831),  it  was  defeated 
in  committee,  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
result  was  a  great  governmental  majority,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons  in  September.  Its  rejection  by  the 
Lords  on  the  8th  of  October  was  the  signal  for  dangerous  rioting; 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king,  the  bill  was  once  more 
passed  by  the  Commons  (December  12).  A  vident  a^tation 
marked  the  recess.  On  the  14th  of  April  1832  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Lords,  but  on  the  7th  of  May  was  again 
rejected,  whereupon  the  government  resigned.  The  attempt 
of  Wellington,  at  the  king's  instance,  to  form  a  ministry  fail^; 
of  all  the  Tory  obstractionists  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  popular  rage.  On  the  15th  Lord  Grey  was  in  office  again; 
the  demand  was  made  for  a  sufficient  creation  of  peers  to  swamp 
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the  House  of  Lords;  tlio  king,  now  thoxoughly  alonned,  used 
his  influence  to  persuade  the  peers  to  yield,  and  on  the '4th  of 
June  the  great  Reform  BUi  became  law.  Thus  was  England 
spared  the  crisis  of  a  bloody  revolution,  and  proof  giyen  to  the 
world  that  her  ancient  constitution  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
expand  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  abolished  fifty-six 
"  rotten  "  boroughs,  and  by  reducing  the  representation  of  others 
set  free  143  seats,  which  were  in  part  conferred  on  the  new  in- 
dustrial centres,  was  to  transfer  a  large  share  of  political  power 
from  the  landed  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  Yet  the 
exposition  of  the  Tories  had  not  been  whoOy  inspired  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  thepolitical  predominance  of  a  class.  Canning, 
who  had  the  best  reason  for  knowing,  defended  the  unreformed 
system  on  the  ground  that  its  very  anomalies  opened  a  variety 
of  paths  by  which  talent  could  make  its  way  into  pariiament, 
and  thus  produced  an  assembly  far  more  widely  representative 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  more  uniform  and  logical  system. 
This  argument,  which  the  effect  of  progressive  extensions  of  the 
franchise  on  the  intdlectual  level  of  parliament  has  certainly 
not  tended  to  weaken,  was  however  far  outweighed — as  Canning 
himself  would  have  come  to  see — ^by  the  advantage  of  reconciling 
with  the  old  constitution  the  new  forces  which  were  destined 
during  the  century  to  transform  the  social  organization  of  the 
country.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  drastic  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  did  it  in  effect  constitute  a  revolution.  The  143  seats  set 
free  were  divided  equally  between  the  towns  and  the  counties; 
and  in  the  counties  the  landowning  aristocracy  was  still  supreme. 
In  the  towns  the  new  £xo  household  franchise  secured  a  demo- 
cratic constituency;  in  the  counties  the  inclusion  of  tenants  at 
will  (of.  £50  annual  rent),  as  well  as  of  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, only  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  landlords. 
There  was  as  yet  no  secret  ballot  to  set  the  voter  free. 

The  result  was  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  yean. 
The  first  reformed  parliament,  which  met  on  the  39th  of  January 
1833,  consisted  in  the  main  of  Whigs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Radicals 
and  a  compact  body  of  Liberal  Tories  under  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Its  great  work  was  the  act  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies  (August  30).  Other  burning  questions  were  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  the  scandal  of  the  established  church  there, 
the  misery  of  the  poor  in  England.  In  all  these  matters  the 
House  showed  Uttle  enough  of  the  revolutionary  temper;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  in  Mardi  Lord  Durham  resigned.  To  the 
Whig  leaders  the  church  was  all  but  as  sacrosanct  as  to  the 
Tories,  the  very  foundation  of  the  constitution,  not  to  be  touched 
save  at  imminent  risk  to  the  state;  the  most  they  would  ad- 
venture was  to  remedy  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  an 
establishment  imposed  on  an  tmwilling  population.  As  for 
O'Connell's  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  that  met  with 
but  scant  sympathy  in  parliament;  on  the  a7th  of  May  1834 
his  repeal  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  July  the  Grey  ministry  resigned,  and  on  the  x6th  Lord 
Melbourne  became  prime  minister.  His  short  tenure  of  office 
is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law  (August).  The  reckless  system  of 
outdoor  relief,  which  had  pauperized  whole  neighbour- 
hoods, was  abolished,  and  the  system  of  imions  and  workhouses 
established  (see  Poor  Law).  An  attempt  to  divert  some  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  led  in  the  autumn  to  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  cabinet;  the  king,  as  tenacious  as  his 
father  of  the  exact  obligations  of  his  coronation  oath,  dismissed 
the  ministry,  and  called  the  Tories  to  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Thus,  within  three  years  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  party  which  had  most  strenuously 
opposed  it  was  again  in  office.  Scarcely  less  striking  testimony 
to  the  constitutional  temper  of  the  EngUsh  was  given  by  the  new 
attitude  of  the  party  under  the  new  conditions.  In  the  "  Tam- 
worth  manifesto  "  of  January  1835  Peel  proclaimed 
the  principles  which  were  henceforth  to  guide  the 
party,  no  longer  Tory,  but  "  Conservative."  The 
ReformBillandits  consequences  were  frankly  accepted; 
'"-*'- '—'TIS  were  promised,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 


municipal  corporations  and  of  the  disabilities  of  the  dissenters. 
The  new  parliament,  however,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  February, 
was  not  favourable  to  the  ministry,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  April. 
Lord  Melbourne  once  more  came  into  office,  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  the  7th  of  September  was  the  work  of  a 
Liberal  government.  This  was  the  last  measure  of  fiist-rate 
importance  passed  before  the  death  of  King  Williaffl,  whidi 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  June  1837, 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  not  only  for 
En^Umd  but  for  the  world  at  large,  of  the  epoch  which  cul- 
minated in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  All  Europe, 
whether  Liberal  or  reactionary,  was  watching  the  constitutional 
struggle  with  strained  attention;  the  principles  of  monarchy 
and  of  constitutional  liberty  were  alike  at  stake.  To  foreign 
observers  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  British  monarchy  could 
survive.  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Londcm, 
sent  home  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  the  most  pessimistic  reports. 
According  to  Brunnow,  King  William,  by  using  his  influence  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  "  cast  his  crown  into 
the  gutter";  the  throne  might  endure  for  his  lifetime,  but  the 
next  heir  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  and,  even  were  the 
princess  Victoria  ever  to  motmt  the  throne — ^whidi  was  unlikdy 
— she  would  be  speedily  swept  off  it  again  by  the  rising  tide 
of  republicanism.  The  course  of  the  next  reign  was  destined 
speedily  to  convince  even  Nicholas  I.  of  the  basdessness  of 
these  fears,  and  to  present  to  all  Europe  the  exemplar  of  a 
progressive  state,  in  which  the  principles  of  traditional 
authority  and  democratic  liberty  combined  for  the  common 
good.  (W.  A.  P.) 

Xn.  Th£  Reign  of  Victosu  (2837-X901) 

The  death  of  William  IV.,  on  the  aoth  of  June  1837,  placed 
on  the  throne  of  England  a  young  princess,  who  was  destined 
to  reign  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors. The  new  queen,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  had  just 
attained  her  majority  Educated  in  comparative 
seclusion,  her  character  and  her  person  were  unfamiliar  to  her 
future  subjects,  who  were  a  little  weary  of  the  extravagances 
and  eccentricities  of  her  immediate  predecessois.  Her  accession 
gave  them  a  new  interest  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  And  their 
loyalty,  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  exdted  by  the 
accession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  giri  to  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  was  stimulated  by  her  conduct 
and  appearance.  She  displayed  from  the  first  a  dignity  and 
good  sense  which  won  the  affection  of- the  multitude  who  merely 
saw  her  in  public,  and  the  confidence  of  the  advisers  who  were 
admitted  into  her  presence. 

The  ministry  experienced  immediate  benefit  from  the  change. 
The  Whigs,  who  had  governed  England  since  1830,  under  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  were  suffering  from  the  reaction 
which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  revolutioiL  The  country 
which,  in  half-a-dozen  years,  had  seen  a  radical  reform  oi  parlia- 
ment, a  no  less  radical  reform  of  municipal  corporatioia,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  poor  laws^ 
was  longing  for  a  period  of  political  repose.  Hie  alliance,  or 
understanding,  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Irish  was  increasing 
the  distrust  of  the  English  people  in  the  ministry,  and  Lord 
Melbourne's  government,  in  the  first  half  of  1837,  seemed 
doomed  to  perish.  The  accession  of  the  queen  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  power.  The  dection,  indeed,  which  followed  her  ac- 
cession did  not  materially  alter  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  popularity  of  the  queen  was  extended 
to  her  govenunent.  Tapo's  suggestion  in  Ccntngshy  that  the 
Conservatives  should  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry,  **  Our 
young  queen  and  our  old  institutions,"  expressed,  in  an  epigram, 
a  prevalent  idea.  But  the  institution  which  derived  moat 
immediate  benefit  from  the  new  sovereign  was  the  old  Whig 
ministry. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  nevertheless,  were  gitsLL 
In  the  preceding  years  it  had  carried  most  of  the  refonns 
which  were  demanded  in  Great  Britain;  but  it  had  failed  to 
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obtain  the  assent  of  tlie  House  of  Lotds  to  its  Irish  measures. 
It  had  desired  (z)  to  follow  up  the  refonn  of  English  cor- 
Ltr^Mah  porations  by  a  corresponding  reform  of  Irish  muni- 
cipalities; (a)  to  convert  the  tithes,  payable  to  the 
Irish  Church,  into  a  rent  charge,  and  to  appropriate 
its  surplus  revenues  to  other  purposes;  (3)  to  deal 
with  the  chronic  distress  of  the  Irish  people  by  extending  to 
Ireland  the  principles  of  the  English  poor  law.  In  the  year  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  the  queen  it  accomplished  two  of 
these  objects.  It  passed  an  Irish  poor  law  and  a  measure 
commuting  tithes  in  Irchmd  into  a  rent  charge.  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  carried  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Irish, 
who  thought  that  it  imposed  an  intolerable  burden  on  Irish 
property.  The  second  was  only  carried  on  the  government  con- 
senting to  drop  the  appropriation  clause,  on  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  had  virtually  been  founded. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  domestic  poh'tics  alone  that  the 
ministry  was  hampered.  In  the  months  which  immediately 
followed  the  queen's  accession  news  reached  England  of  dis- 
turbances, <v  even  insurrection  in  Canada.  The  rising  was  easily 
put  down;  but  the  condition  of  the  colony  was  so  grave  that 
the  ministry  decided  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  lower  Canada 
for  three  years,  and  to  send  out  Lord  Durham  with  almost  dicta- 
torial powers.  Lord  Durham's  conduct  was,  unfortunately, 
marked  by  indiscretions  which  led  to  his  resignation;  but  before 
leaving  the  colony  he  drew  up  a  report  on  its  condition  and  on  its 
future,  which  practically  became  a  text-book  for  his  suceessors, 
and  has  influenced  the  government  of  British  colonies  ever  since. 
Nor  was  Canada  the  only  great  colony  which  was  seething  with 
discontent.  In  Jamaica  the  planters,  who  had  suUenly  accepted 
the  abolition  of  sUvery,  were  irritated  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  parliament  intended  to  remedy  some  grave  abuses  in  the 
jnanagement  of  the  prisons  of  the  island.  The  colonial  House 
of  Assembly  denounced  this  act  as  a  violation  of  its  rights,  and 
determined  to  desist  from  its  legislative  functions.  The  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly,  but  the  new  house,  elected  in  its  place, 
leaffirmed  the  decision  of  its  predecessor;  and  the  British 
niinistry,  in  face  of  the  crisis,  asked  parliament  in  1839  for 
authority  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five  years. 
The  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose  placed  the  Whig  ministry 
in  a  position  of  some  embarrassment.  The  advocates  of  popular 
government,  they  were  inviting  pariiament,  for  a  second  time,  to 
suspend  representative  institutions  in  an  important  colony. 
Supported  by  only  small  and  dwindling  majorities,  they  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  cany  the  measure,  and  they  decided  on 
placing  their  resignations  in  the  queen's  hands.  The  queen 
naturally  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  undertook  to  form 
a  government'.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
hottsdiold,  which  contained  some  great  ladies  closely  connected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  The  queen 
shrank  from  separating  herself  from  ladies  who  had 
surrounded  her  since  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 
Sir  Robert  thereupon  declined  the  task  of  forming  a 
ministry.  Technically  he  was  justified  in  adopting  this  course, 
but  people  generally  felt  that  there  was  some  hardship  in  com- 
pelling a  young  queen  to  separate  herself  from  her  companions 
and  friends,  and  they  consequently  approved  the  decision  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  support  the  queen  in  her  refusal,  and  to 
resume  office.  The  Whigs  returned  to  place,  but  they  could  not 
be  said  to  return  to  power.  They  did  not  even  venture  to  renew 
the  original  Jamaica  BilL  They  substituted  for  it  a  modified 
proposal  which  they  were  unaUe  to  carry.  They  were  obviously 
indebted  for  office  to  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  not  to  the 
support  of  parliament 

Yet  the  session  of  1839  was  not  without  important  results. 
After  a  long  struggle,  in  which  ministers  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
in  the  Commons,  and  in  the  course  of  which  they 
suffered  severe  rebuffs  in  the  Lords,  they  succeeded 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  English  system  of 
aational  education.  In  the  same  session  they  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  adopt  a  reform,  which  had.  been  zecommended  by 


Rowland  Rill,  and  to  confer  on  the  nation  the  benefit  of  a 
uniform  penny  postage.  No  member  of  the  cabinet  foresaw  the 
consequences  of  this  reform.  The  postmaster-general.  Lord 
Lichfidd,  in  opposing  it,  declared  that,  if  the  revenue  of  his 
office  was  to  be  maintained,  the  correspondence  of  the  country, 
on  which  postage  was  paid,  must  be  increased  from  49,000,000 
to  480,000,000  letters  a  year,  and  he  contended  that  there  were 
neither  people  to  write,  nor  machinery  to  deal  with,  so  pro- 
digious a  mass  of  letters.  He  would  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  his  office  had  to  deal 
with  more  than  3,000,000,000  postal  packets  a  year,  and  that  the 
net  profit  which  it  paid  into  the  exchequer  was  to  be  more  than 
double  what  it  received  in  1839. 

In  1840  the  ministry  was  not  much  more  successful  than  it 
had  proved  in  1839.  After  yean  of  conffict  it  succeeded  indeed 
in  placing  on  the  statute  book  a  measure  dealing  with 
Irish  municipalities.  But  its  success  was  purchased 
by  concessions  to  the  Lords,  which  deprived  the 
measure  of  much  of  its  original  merit.  Tlw  closing  years  of  the 
Whig  administration  were  largely  occupied  with  ^e  fit*«nri^i 
difficulties  of  the  country.  The  first  three  years  of  the  queen's 
reign  were  memorable  for  a  constantly  deficient  revenue.  The 
deficit  amounted  to  £1,400,000  in  1837,  to  £400,000  in  1838, 
and  to  £i,457iOoo  in  1839.  Baring,  Uie  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, ^lideavoured  to  terminate  this  deficiency  by  a  general 
increase  of  taxation,  but  this  device  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 
The  defidt  rose  to  £1,842,000  in  1840.  It  was  obvious-that  the 
old  expedient  of  increasing  taxation  had  failed,  and  that  some 
new  method  had  to  be  substituted  for  it.  This  new  method 
Baring  tried  to  discover  in  altering  the  differential  duties  on 
timber  and  sugar,  and  substituting  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter 
for  the  sliding  duties  hitherto  payable  on  wlueat.  By  these 
alterations  he  expected  to  secure  a  large  incR»se  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  protection 
for  colonial  produce.  The  Conservatives,  who  believed  in  pro- 
tection, at  once  attacked  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  sugar 
duties.  They  were  reinforced  by  many  Liborals,  who  cared  very 
little  for  protection,  but  a  great  dol  about  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  consequently  objected  to  redudng  the  duties  on 
foreign  or  slave^grown  sugar.  This  combination  of  interests 
proved  too  strong  for  Baring  and  his  proposal  was  rejected.  As 
ministers,  however,  did  not  resign  on  their  defeat,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
followed  up  his  victory  by  moving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  this  motion  was  carried  in  an  exceptionally  full  Irause  by 
313  votes  to  311. 

Fefore  abandoning  the  struggle,  the  Whigs  decided  on  appeal- 
ing from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  cotmtry.  The  general 
election  which  ensued  largely  increased  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  party.  On  the  meeting  of  the  JJJ^  J** 
new  parliament  in  August  184Z,  votes  <A  want  of  mUMiy. 
confidence  in  the  government  were  proposed  and 
carried  in  both  houses;  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  resign 
office,  and  the  queen  again  charged  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  government.  If  the  queen  had  remained  uimiarried, 
it  is  possible  that  the  friction  which  had  arisen  in  1839  might 
have  recurred  in  1841.  In  February  1840,  however.  Her  Majesty 
had  married  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
She  was,  therefore,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  Whig  ladies,  to 
whose  presence  in  her  court  she  had  attadied  so  much  importance 
in  1839.  By  the  management  of  the  prince — who  later  in  the  reign 
was  known  as  the  prince  consort— -the  great  Udies  of  the  house- 
hold voluntarily  tendered  their  resignations;  and  every  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  government  was  in  this  way  removed. 

Thus  the  Whigs  retired  from  the  offices  which,  except  for  a 
brief  interval  in  1834-1835,  they  had  held  for  eleven  years. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  their  administration  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  many  memorable  reforms:  during  the  later 
years  their  weakness  in  the  Ifouse  of  Commons  had  prevented 
their  passing  any  considerable  measures.  But,  if  they  had  failed 
in  this  respect,  Lord  Melbourne  had  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  queen.  Enjoying  her  full  confidence,  consulted  by  her  on 
every  occasion,  he  had  always  used  his  influence  for  th'~ 
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good;  and  pexiiaps  those  who  look  back  now  with  so  much  satis- 
faction at  the  queen's  condua  during  a  reign  of  unexampled 
length,  imperfectly  iy>preciate  the  debt  which  in  this  req>ect  is 
owed  to  her  first  prime  minister.  The  dosing  years  of  the  Whig 
government  were  marked  by  external  complications.  A  contro- 
versy on  the  boundary  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
provoking  increasing  bitterness  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  intervention  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Syria,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  military  success  at  Acre,  was  embittering  the  relations 
between  France  and  England,  while  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Afghanistan,  which  Uie  Whigs  had  approved,  was  already 
producing  embarrassment,  and  was  about  to  resvdt  in  disaster. 
Serious,  however,  as  were  the  complications  which  surrounded 
British  policy  in  Europe,  in  the  East,  and  in  America,  the  country, 
in  August  1841,  paid  more  attention  to  what  a  great  writer  called 
the  "  condition  of  England  "  question.  There  had  never  been 
a  period  in  British  history  when  distress  and  crime  had  been  so 
generaL  There  had  hardly  ever  been  a  period  when  food  had  been 
80  dear,  when  wages  had  been  so  low,  when  poverty  had  been  so 
widespread,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  so  depraved 
and  so  hopeless,  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  The 
condition  of  the  people  had  prompted  the  formation  of  two  great 
associations.  The  Chartists  derived  their  name  from  the  charter 
which  set  out  their  demands.  The  rejection  of  a  monster  petition 
which  they  presented  to  parliament  in  1839  led  to  a  formidable 
riot  in  Birmingham,  and  to  a  projected  march  from  South  Wales 
on  London,  in  which  twenty  persons  were  shot  dead  at  Newport. 
Another  organization,  in  one  sense  even  more  formidable  than 
the  Chartist,  was  agitating  at  the  same  time  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  and  was  known  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
It  had  already  secured  the  services  of  two  men,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  who,  one  by  clear  reasoning,  the  other  by  fervid  eloquence, 
were  destinni  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

llie  new  government  had,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  position 
of  almost  tmexampled  difficulty.  The  people  were  apparently 
sinking  into  deeper  poverty  and  misery  year  aiter  year. 
As  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  distress, 
the  state  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  its  way.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  defidt,  which  had  amounted  to  £1,842,000 
in  1840,  would  reach  £2,334,000  in  1841.  It  is  the  signal  merit 
of  Sir  Robert  Fed  that  he  terminated  this  era  of  private  distress 
and  public  defidts.  He  accomplished  this  task  partly  by 
economical  administration — ^for  no  minister  ever  valued  economy 
more — and  partly  by  a  reform  of  the  financial  system,  effected 
in  three  great  budgets.  In  the  budget  of  1842  Sir  Robot  Fed 
terminated  the  defidt  by  reviving  the  income  tax.  The  proceeds 
of  the  tax,  which  was  fixed  at  yd*  in  the  £,  and  was  granted  in 
the  first  instance  for  three  years,  were  more  than  suffident  to 
secure  this  object.  Sir  Robert  used  the  surplus  to  reform  the 
whole  customs  tariff.  The  duties  on  raw  materials,  he  proposed, 
should  never  exceed  5%,  the  duties  on  partly  manufactured 
artides  12%,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  artides  20%  of 
their  value.  At  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  duties  on  stage 
coaches,  on  fordgn  and  colonial  coffee,  on  fordgn  and  colonial 
timber,  and  repealed  the  export  duties  on  British  manufactures. 
The  success  of  this  budget  in  stimulating  consumption  and  in 
promoting  trade  induced  Sir  Robert  Fed  to  follow  it  up  in  1845 
with  an  even  more  remarkable  proposal.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
income  tax  to  expire,  he  induced  parliament  to  continue  it  for 
a  further  period,  and  with  the  resources  which  were  thus  placed 
at  his  disposal  he  purged  the  tariff  of  various  small  duties  which 
produced  little  revenue,  and  had  been  imposed  for  purposes  of 
protection.  He  swept  away  all  the  duties  on  British  exports; 
be  repealed  the  duties  on  glass,  on  cotton  wool,  and  still  further 
reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar  This  budget 
was  a  much  greater  step  towards  free  trade  than  the  budget  of 
1842.  The  chief  object  in  his  third  budget  in  1846 — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  com  to  is.  a  quarter—was  necessitated  by 
causes  which  will  be  immediatdy  referred  to.  But  it  will  be 
convenient  at  once  to  refer  to  its  other  features.  Sir  Robert 
Fed  told  the  house  that,  in  his  previous  budgets,  he  haS  given 


the  manufacturers  of  the  country  free  access  to  the  raw  materials 
which  they  used.  He  was  entitled  in  return  to  call  upon  then 
to  rdinquish  the  protection  which  they  enjoyed.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  protective  duties  on  cotton,  wodlen,  silk, 
metal  and  other  goods,  as  wdl  as  on  raw  materials  stUI  liable  to 
heavy  taxation,  such  as  timber  and  tallow.  As  the  policy  of 
1842  and  1845  had  proved  unquestionably  successful  in  stimu- 
lating trade,  he  proposed  to  extend  it  to  agriculture.  He 
reduced  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  which  the  fanners  used, 
such  as  seed  and  maise,  and  in  return  he  called  on  them  to  give 
up  the  duties  on  cattle  and  meat,  to  reduce  largdy  the  duties 
on  butter,  cheese  and  hops,  and  to  diminish  the  duty  on  com  by 
gradual  stages  to  xs.  a  quarter.  In  making  these  changes  Sir 
Robert  Fed  avowed  that  it  was  his  object  to  make  the  country 
a  cheap  one  to  live  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  foOowed 
by  a  remarkable  devdopment  of  British  trade.  In  the  twenty- 
seven  years  from  181 5  to  1842  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
diminished  from  £49,600,000  to  £47,280,000;  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  succeeded  1842  it  increased  from 
£47,280,000  to  neariy  £z90,ooo,ooa  Theat  figures  are  a  simple 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  minister's  memmy.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  whole  increase  was  not  due  to  tnt  trade.  It  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  remarkable  devd<^ment  of  com- 
munications which  marked  this  period. 

Two  other  finanrial  measures  of  great  Importance  were 
accomplished  in  Sir  Robert  Fed's  ministiy.  In  1844  amne 
£250,000,000  of  the  national  dfcbt  still  bore  an  interest  of  3!%, 
The  improvement  in  the  credit  of  the  country  enabled  Uie 
government  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  stock  to  3i%  for  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  and  to  3%  afterwards.  This  conversion, 
which  effected  an  immediate  saving  of  £625,000,  and  an  ultimate 
saving  of  £1,250,000  a  year,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
measure  which  bad  hitherto  been  ap^^ed  to  the  debt,  and  no 
operation  on  the  same  scale  was  attempted  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  afforded  Sir  Robert  Fed  an  opportunity 
of  reforming  the  currency.  He  separated  the  usue  department 
from  the  banking  department  of  the  bank,  and  decided  that  in 
future  it  should  only  be  at  liberty  to  issue  notes  against  (y)  the 
debt  of  £14,000,000  due  to  it  from  the  government,  and  (2)  any 
bullion  actually  in  its  coffers.  Few  measures  of  the  past  century 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  controversy  than  this  famous  act, 
and  at  one  time  its  repeated  suspension  in  periods  of  financial 
crises  seemed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  its  amendment.  But 
opinion  on  the  whole  has  vindicated  its  wisdom,  and  it  has 
survived  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it 

The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Fed  is  also  remarkable  for 
its  Irish  poh'cy  The  Irish,  under  O'Conndl,  had  constantly 
supported  the  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  Mdbourae.  ^m^m^ 
But  their  alliance,  or  understanding,  with  the  Whigs 
had  not  procured  them  all  the  results  which  they  had  expected 
from  it.  The  two  great  Whig  measures,  dealing  with  the  church 
and  the  munidpalities,  had  only  been  passed  after  years  of 
controversy,  and  in  a  shape  which  deprived  them  of  many 
expected  advantages.  Hence  arose  a  notion  in  Ireland  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a  British  parUament,  and  hence 
began  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  i8oz.  This  agitation,  which  smouldered  during 
the  rdgn  of  the  Whig  ministry,  was  rapidly  revived  when  Sir 
Robert  Feel  entered  upon  office.  The  Irish  contributed  large 
sums,  which  were  known  as  repeal  rent,  to  the  cause,  and  they 
hdd  monster  meetings  in  various  parts  of  Irdand  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  repeal  The  ministry  met  this  campaign  by 
coerdve  legblation  regulating  the  use  of  arms,  by  quartering 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  Irdand,  and  by  prohibiting  a  great 
meeUng  at  Clontarf,  the  scene  of  Brian  Bom's  victory,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  They  further  dedded 
in  1843  to  place  O'Connell  and  some  of  the  leading  agitators  on 
their  trial  for  conspiracy  and  sedition.  O'Connell  was  tried 
before  a  jury  chosen  from  a  defective  pand,  was  convicted  on 
an  indictment  which  contained  many  counts,  and  the  court 
passed  sentence  without  distinguishing  between  these  cmmts. 
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These  ineguUrities  indaced  the  Hoose  of  Lords  to  reverse  the 
judgment,  and  its  reversal  did  much  to  prevent  mischief. 
O'CooncII's  iUness,  which  resulted  in  his  death  in  1847,  tended 
also  to  establish  peace.  Sir  Robert  Fed  wisely  endeavoured  to 
stifle  agitation  by  making  considerable  concessions  to  Irish 
sentiment.  He  increased  the  grant  which  was  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth;  he  established  three 
colleges  in  the  north,  south  and  west  of  Irdand  for  the  unde- 
nominational education  of  the  middle  dasses;  he  appointed 
a  commission— the  Devon  commission,  as  it  was  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  nobleman  who  presided  over  it — to  investigate  the 
conditions  on  which  Irish  land  was  hdd;  and,  after  the  report 
of  the  commission,  he  introduced,  though  he  failed  to  carry,  a 
measure  for  remedying  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
tenants.  These  wise  concessions  mi^t  possibly  have  had 
some  effect  in  pacifying  Ireland,  if,  in  the  autumn  of 
1845,  they  had  not  be^  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
a  disaster  which  suddenly  fell  on  that  unhappy  country.  The 
potato,  which  was  the  sole  food  of  at  least  half  the  people  of  an 
overcrowded  island,  failed,  and  a  famine  of  unprecedented 
proportions  was  obviously  imminent.  Sir  Robert  Fed,  whose 
ori^mal  views  on  protection  had  been  rapidly  yidding  to  the 
arguments  afforded  by  the  success  of  his  own  budgets,  concluded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  Ireland 
without  suspending  the  com  laws;  and  that,  if  they  were  once 
suspended,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  restore  them.  He 
failed,  however,  to  convince  two  prominent  members  of  his 
cabinet— Lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch — that  pro- 
tection must  be  finally  abandoned,  and  considering  it  hopeless 
to  persevere  with  a  disunited  cabinet  he  resigned  office.  On 
Sir  Robert's  resignation  the  queen  sent  for  Lord  John  Russdl, 
who  had  led  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
conspicuoia  ability  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  charged  him 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministry.  Differences,  which 
it  proved  impossible  to  remove,  between  two  prominent  Whigs — 
Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord  Grey— made  the  task  impracticable, 
and  after  an  interval  Sir  Robert  Feel  consented  to  resume  power. 
Sir  Robert  Fed  was  probably  aware  that  his  fall  had  been  only 
postponed.  In  the  four  years  and  a  half  during  which  his 
ministry  had  lasted  he  had  done  much  to  estrange  his  party. 
They  said,  with  some  truth,  that,  whether  his  measures  were 
right  or  wrong,  they  were  opposed  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  been  placed  in  power  to  support.  Ihe  general  election 
of  184X  had  been  mainly  fought  on  the  rival  polides  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  The  country  had  decided  for 
protection,  and  Sir  R.  Fed  had  done  more  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors to  give  it  free  trade.  The  Conservative  party,  more- 
over, was  dosdy  allied  with  the  church,  and  Sir  Robert  had 
offended  the  church  by  giving  an  increased  endowment  to 
Maynooth,  and  by  establishing  undenominational  colleges — 
"godless  colleges"  as  they  were  called— in  Ireland.  The 
Conservatives  were,  therdore,  suUenly  discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  their  leader.  They  were  lashed  into  positive  fury 
by  the  proposal  which  he  was  now  making  to  abolish  the  com 
laws.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who,  in  Us  youth,  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Canning,  but  who  in  his  maturer  years  had 
devoted  more  time  to  the  turf  than  to  politics,  placed  himself 
at  their  head.  He  was  assisted  by  a  remarkable  man— Benjamin 
Disraeli— who  joined  great  abilities  to  great  ambition,  and  who, 
embittered  by  Sir  Robert  Fed's  neglect  to  appoint  him  to  office, 
had-alxeady  displayed  his  animosity  to  the  minister.  The  policy 
on  which  Sir  Robert  Fed  resolved  facilitated  attack.  For  the 
minister  thought  it  necessary,  while  providing  against  famine 
by  repealing  the  com  laws,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  order 
by  a  new  coerdon  biU.  The  financial  bill  and  the  coercion  bill 
were  both  pressed  forward,  and  each  gave  opportunities  for 
discussion  and,  what  was  then  new  in  parliament,  for  obstruction. 
At  last,  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  fiscal  proposals  of  the 
ministers  were  accepted  by  the  Lords,  the  coercion  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  combination  of  Whigs,  radicals 
and  protectionists;  and  Sir  R.  Fed,  worn  out  with  a  protracted 
struggle,  pUced  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands 


Thus  fell  the  great  minister,  who  perhaps  had  conferred  more 
benefits  on  his  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
external  policy  of  his  ministry  had  been  simost  as 
remarkable  as  its  domestic  programme.  When  he 
accepted  office  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
disaster  in  India;  it  was  engaged  in  a  serious  dilute 
with  the  United  States;  and  its  relations  with  France  were  so 
strained  that  the  two  great  countries  of  western  Europe  seemed 
unlikdy  to  be  able  to  settle  their  differences  without  war.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  his  administration  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan 
was  rq>aired  in  a  successful  campaign;  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  was  sent  over  to  replace  Lord  Auckland  as  govemor-genenl, 
increased  the  dominion  and  responsibilities  of  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  unscrapulous  but  brilliant  policy  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  Sind.  The  disputes  with  the  United  States 
were  satisfactorily  composed;  and  not  only  were  the  differences 
with  France  terminated,  but  a  perfect  understanding  was  formed 
between  the  two  countries,  under  which  Ouisot,  the  prime 
minister  of  France,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  minister  of 
England,  agreed  to  compromise  all  minor  questions  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  paramount  object  of  peace.  The  good  under- 
standing was  so  complete  that  a  disagreeable  inddent  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  whidi  the  injudidous  conduct  of  a  French 
agent  very  nearly  predpiuted  hostilities,  was  amicably  settled; 
and  the  ministry  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  if  thdr 
policy  had  produced  proq>erity  at  home,  it  had  also  maintained 
peace  abroad. 

On  Sir  R.  Fed's  resignation  the  queen  again  sent  for  Lord 
John  RusselL  The  difficulties  which  had  prevented  his  forming 
a  ministry  in  the  previoiu  year  were  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  Lord  Falmerston  accepted  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office, 
while  Lord  Grey  was  sent  to  the  colonial  office.  The  history  of 
the  succeeding  years  was  destined,  however,  to  prove  that  Lord 
Grey  had  had  solid  reasons  for  objecting  to  Lord  Falmerston's 
return  to  his  old  post;  for,  whatever  judgment  may  ultimatdy 
be  formed  on  Lord  Falmerston's  fordgn  policy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  did  not  tond  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  danger  was  threatened  arose  im- 
mediatdy  4Lfter  the  installation  of  the  new  ministry  on  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  The  queen  of  f^ 
Spain,  Isabella,  was  a  yoimg  girl  still  in  her  teens;  the  s^amith 
heir  to  the  throne  was  her  younger  sister,  the  infknta  qf" 
Fernanda.  Diplomacy  had  long  been  occupied  with  '^f^ 
the  marriages  of  these  children;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
virtually  accepted  the  prindple,  which  the  French  government 
had  laid  down,  that  a  husband  for  the  queen  should  be  found 
among  Uie  descendants  of  Fhilip  V.,  and  that  her  sister's  marriage 
to  the  due  de  Montpensier^-a  son  of  Louis  Fhilippe— should 
not  be  cdebrated  till  the  queen  was  married  and  had  issue. 
While  agredng  to  this  compromise.  Lord  Aberdeen  dedared 
that  he  regarded  the  Spanish  marriages  as  a  Spanish,  and  not  as 
a  European  question,  and  that,  if  it  proved  impossible  to  find  a 
suitable  consort  for  Uie  queen  among  the  descendants  of  Fhilip 
v.,  Spain  must  be  free  to  choose  a  prince  for  her  throne  elsewhere. 
The  available  descendants  of  Fhilip  V.  were  the  two  sons  of  Don 
Frauds,  the  younger  brother  of  Don  Carios,  and  of  these  the 
French  government  was  in  favour  of  the  elder,  while  the  British 
government  preferred  the  younger  brother.  Lord  Falmerston 
strongly  objected  to  the  prince  whom  the  French  government 
supported;  and,  almost  immediatdy  after  acceding  to  office, 
he  wrote  a  despatch  in  which  he  enumerated  the  various  candi- 
dates for  the  queen  of  Spain's  hand,  induding  Frince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  near  relation  of  the  prince  consort,  among  the 
number.  Louis  Fhilippe  regarded  this  despatch  as  a  departure 
from  the  prindple  on  which  he  had  agreed  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  at  once  hurried  on  the  simultaneoiu  marriages  of  the  queen 
with  the  French  candidate,  and  of  her  sister  with  the  due  de 
Montpensier.  His  action  broke  up  the  etiierUe  eordiaU  which 
had  been  established  between  Guisot  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  second  occasion  on  which  Lord  Falmerston's  vigorous 
diplomacy  exdted  alarm  arose  out  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
out  almost  universally  in  Europe  in  1848.   A  rising  in  Hungary 
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was  suppressed  by  Austria  with  Rusnan  assistance,  and  after 
its  suppression  many  leading  Hungarians  took  refuge  in  Turkish 
territory.  Austria  and  Russia  addressed  demands  to  the 
Porte  for  their  surrender.  Lord  Pabnenton  determined  to  sup- 
port the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to  give  up  these  exiles,  and  actually 
sent  the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  with  this  object.  His 
success  raised  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  and  his  own  reputation. 
The  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  however,  at  the  DardaneUes 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  settling  another  long-standing 
controversy.  For  years  British  subjects  settled  in  Greece  had 
raised  complaints  against  the  Greek  government.   In  particular 

J>on  Padfioo,  a  Jew,  but  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  com- 
P^aaoo^     plained  that,  at  a  riot,  in  which  his  house  had  been 

attacked,  he  had  lost  jewels,  furniture  and  papers 
which  he  alleged  to  be  worth  more  than  £30,000.  As  Lord 
Palmerston  was  unable  by  correspondence  to  indues  the  Greek 
government  to  settle  claims  of  this  character,  he  determined  to 
enforce  them;  and  by  his  orders  a  large  number  of  Greek  vessels 
were  seized  and  detained  by  the  British  fleet.  The  French 
government  tendered  its  good  offices  to  compose  the  dispute, 
and  an  arrangement  was  actually  arrived  at  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  French  minister  in  London.  Unfortunately, 
before  its  terms  reached  Greece,  the  British  minister  at  Athens 
had  ordered  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  had  compelled 
the  GredL  government  to  submit  to  more  humiliating  conditions. 
News  of  this  settlement  excited  the  strongest  feelings  both  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  Paris,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
acceded  to  the  presidency  of  the  French  republic,  decided  on 
recalling  his  representative  from  the  British  court.  In  London 
the  Lords  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston's  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  Commons  only  sustained  the  minister  by 
adopting  a  resolution  approving  in  general  terms  the  principles 
on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  been  conducted. 
In  pursuing  the  vigorous  policy  which  characterised  his 
tenure  of  the  foreign  office.  Lord  Palmerston  frequently  omitted 

to  consult  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  the  prime 
SSmTSEn  minbter,  or  the  queen.  In  the  course  <^  1849  Her 
mMmA      Majesty  formally  complained  to  Lord  John  Rusadl 

that  important  despatches  were  sent  off  without  her 
knowledge;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  undertook  to  submit  every  despatch  to  the  queen 
through  the  prime  minister.  In  1850,  after  the  Don  Pacifico 
debate,  the  queen  repeated  these  commands  in  a  much  stronger 
memorandum.  But  Lord  Palmerston,  though  all  confidence 
between  himself  and  the  court  was  destroyed,  continued  in  office. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851  the  queen  was  much  annoyed  at  hearing 
that  he  had  received  a  deputation  at  the  foreign  office,  which 
had  waited  on  him  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  "  the  despots  and 
tyrants  "  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  he  had,  in  his  reply, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  demonstration.  If  the  queen 
had  had  her  way,  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  foreign  office  after  this  incident.  A  few  days  later  the 
coup  d*iiat  in  Paris  led  to  another  dispute.  The  cabinet  decided 
to  do  nothing  that  could  wear  the  appearance  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  but  Lord  Palmerston,  in  con- 
versation with  the  French  minister  in  London,  took  upon  himself 
to  approve  the  bold  and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  president. 
The  ministry  naturally  refused  to  tolerate  this  conduct,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  summarily  removed  from  his  office. 

The  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston  led  almost  directly  to  the 
fall  of  the  Whig  government.  Before  relating,  however,  the 
exact  occurrences  which  produced  its  defeat,  it  is  necessary  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  describe  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued 
in  internal  matters  during  the  six  years  in  which  it  had  bc«n  in 
power.  Throughout  that  period  the  Irish  famine  had  been  its 
chief  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  attempted 
to  deal  with  it  (i)  by  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Indian  com, 
which  he  had  retailed  at  low  prices  in  IreUnd,  and  (a)  by  enabling 
the  grand  juries  to  employ  the  people  on  public  works,  which  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  state,  one-half  being 
ultimately  repayable  by  the  locality.   These  measures  were  not 


entirely  successful.    It  was  found,  in  prsctioe,  that  the  sale  of 
Indian  com  at  low  prices  by  the  government  checked  the  efforts 
oi  private  individuals  to  supply  food;  and  that  the 
offer  of  comparatively  easy  work  to  the  poor  at  the      *^ta» 
cost  of  the  public,  prevented  their  seeking  harder 
private  work  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Great  Britain.    The  new 
government,  with  this  experience  before  it,  decided  on  trusting 
to  private  enterprise  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  and  on  throw- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  the  works  which  the  locality  might  under- 
take on  local  funds.    If  the  famine  had  been  less  severe,  this 
policy  might  possibly  have  succeeded.    Universal  want,  how- 
ever, paralysed  every  one.  The  people,  destitute  of  other  means 
of  Uvelihood,  crowded  to  the  relief  works.   In  the  beginning  of 
1847  neariy  750,000  persons— or  neariy  one  person  out  of  every 
ten  in  Ireland — were  so  employed.    With  such  vast  midtituda 
to  relieve,  it  proved  impracticable  to  exact  the  labour  which 
was  required  as  a  test  of  destitution.   The  roads,  whidi  it  was 
decided  to  make,  were  blocked  by  the  labourers  employed  upon 
them,  and  by  the  stones,  which  the  labourers  were  supposed 
to  crush  for  their  repair.   In  the  presence  of  this  difficulty  the 
government  decided,  early  in  1847,  gradually  to  discontinue  the 
relief  works,  and  to  substitute  for  them  relief  committees  charged 
with  the  task  of  feeding  the  people.    At  one  time  no  leas  than 
3,000,000  persons — ^more  than  one-third  oi  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland — ^were  supported  by  these  committees.   At  the  same 
time  it  decided  on  aidopting  two  measures  of  a  more  permanent 
character.   The  poor  law  of  1838  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  outside  the  workhouse,  and  outdoor  relief  was 
sanctioned  by  an  act  of  1847     Irish  landlords  complained  that 
their  properties,  ruined  by  the  famine,  and  encumbered  by  the 
extravagances  of  their  predecessors,  could  not  bear  the  cost  of 
this  new  poor  law;  and  the  ministry  introduced  and  carried 
a  measure  enabling  the  embarrassed  owners  of  h'fe  estates  to 
sell  their  property  and  discharge  their  liabilities.     It  is  the 
constant  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the  measures  intended  for 
her  relief  aggravate  her  distress.    The  encumbered  estates  act, 
though  it  substituted  a  solvent  for  an  insolvent  proprietary, 
placed  the  Irish  tenants  at  the  mercy  of  landlords  of  whom  th^ 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  who  were  frequently  absentees, 
who  bought  the  land  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  who  dealt 
with  it  on  business  principles  by  raising  the  rent.    The  new 
poor  law,  by  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  on  the  soU, 
encouraged  landlords  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  responsi- 
bilities by  evicting  their  tenants.    Evictions  were  made  on  a 
scale  which  elicited  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  abhorrence.   The  unfortunate  persons  driven  from  tl^ir 
holdings  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  towns,  in  England, 
oi^when  they  could  afford  it — in  the  United  States,  carried 
with  them  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disease,  the  constant  hand- 
maid of  famine. 

Famine,  mortality  and  emigration  left  their  mark  on  Ireland. 
In  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849,  its  population  decreased  from 
8,395,000  to  7,256,000,  or  by  more  than  a  million  persons;  and 
the  decline  which  took  place  at  that  time  went  on  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  1901  had  decreased 
to  4i457iOoo  souls.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Ireland  is  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  British  empire,  or 
indeed  of  the  dvilixed  world,  where  such  a  circumstance  has 
ocoirred.  We  must  go  to  countries  like  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey,  devastated  by  Ottoman  rule,  to  find  such  a  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people  as  was  seen  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  half  of  the  X9th  century.  It  wss  probably  inevitable  that 
the  distress  of  Ireland  shotild  have  been  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  Irish  outrages.  A  terrible  series  of  agrarian  crimes  was  com- 
mitted in  the  autumn  of  1847;  and  the  ministry  fdt  compelled, 
in  consequence,  to  strengthen  its  hands  by  a  new 
measure  of  coercion,  and  by  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The  latter  measure  at  once 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  so-called  rebellion  of  r848,  for  his  share 
in  which  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  member  of  parliament,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason.  The  government,  however,  did  not 
venture  to  carry  out  the  grim  sentence  which  the  law  still  applied 
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to  tniton.  and  introduced  an  act  enabling  it  to  commute  the 
death  penalty  to  transportation.  The  "  insurrection  "  had  from 
the  first  proved  abortive.  With  Smith  O'Brien's  transporUtion 
it  practically  terminated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  difficulties  which  the  government  was 
experiencing  from  the  Irish  himine  had  been  aggravated  by  a 
grave  commerdal  cr^  in  England.    In  the  autumn  of  1847 
a  series  of  failures  in  the  great  commercial  centres  created  a  panic 
in  the  dty  of  London,  which  forced  consols  down  to  78,  and 
induced  the  government  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  suspending  the  Bank  Charter  Act.   That  step,  enabling  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  unsecured  by 
bullion,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  restoring  confidence.   But  a 
grave  commerdal  cri^  of  this  character  is  often  attended  with 
other  than  financial  consequences.   The  stringency  of  the  money 
market  increases  the  distress  of  the  industrial  classes  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  work;  and,  when  labour  suffers,  political 
agitation  flourishes.    Early  in  1848,  moreover,  revolutions  on 
the  continent  produced  a  natural  craving  for  changes  at  home. 
Louis  Philippe  was  driven  out  of  Paris,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
was  driven  out  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  soldiery  had  to  withdraw 
from  Milan,  and  even  in  Berlin  the  crown  had  to  make  terms 
with  the  people.    While  thrones  were  falling  or  tottering  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  it  was  inevitable  that  exdtement  and 
agitation  should  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  The  Chartists,  reviving 
the  machinery  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  employ  in  1839, 
dedded  on  preparing  a  monster  petition  to  parliament,  which 
was  to  be  escorted  to  Westminster  by  a  monster  procession. 
Their  Drq)arations  ezdted  general  alarm,  and  on  the  invitation 
of  the  government  no  less  thsA  170,000  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in  to  protect  life  and  property 
a  rabble.    By  the  judidous  arrangements,  however, 
which  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  peace  of  the 
metropolis  was  secured.  The  Chartists  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  procosion  whicU  had  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  the  monster 
petition  was  carried  in  a  cab  to  the  House  of  Commons.   There 
it  was  merdlcssly  picked  to  pieces  by  a  select  committee.    It 
was  found  that,  instead  of  containing  nearly  6,000,000  signatures, 
as  its  originators  had  boasted,  less  than  a,ooo,ooo  names  were 
attached  to  it.    Some  of  the  names,  moreover,  were  obviously 
fictitious,  or  even  absurd.    The  exposure  of  these  facU  turned 
the  whole  thing  into,  ridicule,  and  gave  pariiament  an  excuse 
for  postponing  measures  of  organic  reform  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  brought  forward. 

If  the  ministry  thus  abstained  from  pressing  forward  a  large 
scheme  of  politiod  reform,  it  succeeded  in  carrying  two  measures 
of  the  highest  commercial  and  social  importance.  In 
1849  it  supplemented  the  free  trade  policy,  which 
Sir  Robert  Ped  had  devdoped,  by  the  rep«d  of  the 
Navigation  Acts.  Briefly  stated,  these  acts,  which  had  been 
ori^nated  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cranwdl,  and  continued 
after  the  Restoration,  reserved  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the 
country  for  British  vessels  and  British  seamen,  and  much  of  the 
foreign  trade  for  British  vessels,  commanded  and  chiefly  manned 
by  British  subjects.  The  acts,  therefore,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  i»otective,  but  they  were  also  designed  to  increase  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  at  sea,  by  maintaining  large  numbers 
of  British  seamen.  They  had  been  ddended  by  Adam  Smith  on 
the  ground  that  defence  was  "  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence,"  and  by  the  same  reasoning  they  had  been  described 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  as, "  though  economically  disadvantageous, 
politically  expedient."  The  acts,  however,  threw  a  grave 
burden  on  British  trade  and  British  shipowners.  Their  provisions 
by  restricting  competition  naturally  tended  to  raise  freights, 
and  by  restricting  employment  made  it  difficult  for  shipowners 
to  man  their  vessels.  Accordini^y  the  government  wisdy 
determined  on  their  repeal;  and  one  of  the  last  and  greatest 
battles  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  fought  over  the 
question.  The  second  reading  of  the  government  bill  was  carried 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  ten:  it  would  not 
have  been  carried  at  all  if  the  government  had  not  secured  a 
much  larger  number  of  proxies  than  their  opponents  could  obtain. 
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If  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts  constituted  a  measure  of 
the  highest  commercial  importance,  the  passage  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  in  1847  marked  the  first  great  advance  in 
factory  legislation.  Something,  indeed,  had  already* 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  em- 
plosrment  of  women  and  very  young  childrm  in  factories  and 
mines.  In  1833  Lord  Ashley,  better  ^lown  as  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  carried  the  first  important  Factory  Act.  In  1842  he  had 
succeeded,  with  the  hdp  of  the  striking  report  of  a  royal  com- 
missk>n,  in  inducing  parliament  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  ci  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  in  mines.  And  in 
1843  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  home  secretary  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration,  had  been  oompeUed  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  introduce  a  measure  providing  for  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  factories,  and  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  of  children  and  young  persons.  The  educational  clauses 
of  this  faQl  were  obviously  faimed  in  the  interests- of  the  Church 
of  Enfl^d,  and  raised  a  heated  controversy  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  measure;  and  in  the  following  year  Sir 
James  Graham  introduced  a  new  bill  dealing  with  the  labour 
question  alone.  Briefly  stated,  his  proposal  was  that  no  child 
under  nine  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  that 
no  young  person  under  eighteen  should  be  empbyed  for  more 
than  twdve  hours  a  day.  This  messure  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
controversy  on  the  ten  hours  dause,  whkh  commenced  in  1844 
and  was  protracted  till  1847.  Lord  Ashley  and  the  factory 
reformers  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ten  hours  were  long 
enough  for  any  person  to  work;  thdr  opponents  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  adoption  of  the  clause  would  injure 
the  working-danes  by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages,  and  ruin  the 
manufacturers  by  exposing  them  to  foreign  competition.  In 
1847  the  reform  was  at  last  adopted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  carried  against  the  views  of  the  leading  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  the  triumph  of  common  sense 
over  official  arguments. 

During  the  first  four  yean  of  Lord  John  Russell's  government, 
his  administration  had  never  enjoy^  any  very  lairge  measure 
of  popular  support,  but  it  had  been  partly  sustained 
by  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  differences 
which  estranged  Sir  Robert  from  his  old  supporters 
were  far  greater  than  those  wluch  separated  him  from  the  Whigs, 
and  the  latter  were  therefore  constantly  aUe  to  rely  on  his 
assistance.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  however,  a  lamentable 
acddent — a  faU  from  his  horse — deprived  the  country  of  the 
services  of  its  great  statesman.  His  death  naturally  affected 
the  position  of  parties.  The  small  remnant  of  able  men,  indeed, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  famous  administration, 
still  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
Conservative  party  rallied  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Stanley 
(afterwards  Derby)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gradually  sub- 
mitted to,  rather  than  accepted,  the  lead  of  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  the  autumn  which  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Ped's  death,  an 
event  which  had  not  been  foreseen  agitated  the  country  and 
produced  a  crisis.  During  the  years  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Rdorm  Bill  a  great  religious  movement' 
had  influenced  politics  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  Eni^nd,  a  body  of  eminent  men  at  Oxford--of  whom  J.  H., 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Newman  was  the  chid  but  who  numbered 
among  thdr  leaders  Hurrell  Froude,  the  brother  of  the  historian, 
and  Keble,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year — endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eni^nd  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  and  that  every 
Catholic  doctrine  might  be  hdd  by  those  who  were  within  its 
pale.  This  view  was  explained  in  a  remarkable  series  of  tracts, 
which  gave  their  authors  the  name  of  Tractarians.  The  most 
famous  of  these,  and  the  last  of  the  series.  Tract  XC,  was  pub- 
lished three  years  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church — mainly  under  the  guidance 
<rf  Dr  Chalmers,  one  of  the  most  doquent  preachers  of  the  century 
— ^was  simuluneously  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  state  on  the 
subject  of  ecdesiastical  patronage.    Both  movements  had  this 
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in  common,  that  they  indicated  a  revival  of  religious  energy, 
and  aimed  at  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  resist- 
ing the  interference  of  the  state  in  church  matters.  The  Scottish 
movement  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  and  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  The  Tractarian  movement 
was  ultima^Iy  terminated  by  the  secession  of  Newman  and  many 
of  his  associates  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  tlieir  admission 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  secessions  raised  a  feeling  of 
alann  throughout  England.  The  people,  thoroughly  Protestant, 
were  ezdted  by  the  proofs— which  they  thought  were  afforded 
—that  the  real  object  of  the  Trsctarians  was  to  reconcile 
England  with  Rome;  and  practices  which  are  now  regarded  as 
veidal  or  even  praiseworthy — such  as  the  wearing  of  the  surplice 
in  the  pulpit,  and  the  institution  of  the  weekly  offertory — were 
denounced  because  they  were  instituted  by  the  Tractarians,  and 
were  regarded  as  insidious  devices  to  lead  the  country  Romewaids. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Whigs,  and  especially  of  the  Whig  prime 
minister.  Lord  John  Russell,  were  with  the  people;  and  Lord 
John  displayed  his  dislike  to  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the 
Tiractarians  by  appointing  Renn  Dickson  Hampden — whose 
views  had  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
at  Oxford— to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  The  High  Church  party 
endeavoured  to  oppose  the  appointment  at  every  stage;  but 
their  attempts  exposed  them  to  a  serious  defeat.  The  courts 
held  that,  though  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  by  the  crown 
required  confirmation  in  the  archbishop's  court,  the  confirmation 
was  a  purely  ministerial  act  which  could  not  be  refused.  The 
effort  which  the  High  Church  party  had  made  to  resnt  Dr 
Hampden's  appointment  had  thus  resulted  in  showing  conclu- 
sively that  authority  resided  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  arch- 
t^op.  It  so  happened  that  about  the  same  time  this  view  was 
oonfinned  by  another  judicial  decision.  The  lord  chancellor 
presented  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  to  a  living  in  Devonshire;  and 
Dr  Phillpotts,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  declined  to  institute  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  held  heretiad  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  The  court  of  arches  upheld  the  bishop's  decision. 
The  finding  of  the  court,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  privy 
coundl,  and  its  judgment  dealt  a  new  blow  at  the  TVactarian 
party.  For  it  again  showed  that  authority — even  in  doctrine — 
resided  in  the  crown  and  not  in  the  church.  Within  a  few 
months  of  this  famous  decision  the  pope — ^perhaps  encouraged 
by  the  activity  and  despondency  of  the  H^h  Church  party — 
i»ued  a  brief  "  for  re-establishing  and  extending  the  Cathoh'c 
faith  in  England,"  and  proceeded  to  divide  England  and  Wales 
into  twdve  sees.  One  of  them — ^Westminster — was  made  an 
archbishopric,  and  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  Nicholas 
Patrick  Stephen  Wiseman,  who  was  almost  immediately  after- 
wards created  cardinal.  The  publication  of  this  brief  caused 
much  excitement  throughout  the  country,  which  was  fanned  by 
a  letter  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  con- 
demning the  brief  as  "  insolent  and  insidious  "  and  "  inconsistent 
with  the  queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and 
dergy,  and  with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation." 
Somewhat  unnecessarily  the  prime  minister  went  on  to  condemn 
the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  subscribed  the 
Thirty-nine  .\rticles,  "  who  have  been  the  most  forward  in 
leading  their  own  flocks,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice." 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter, 
the  ministry,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  185 1,  introduced 
a  measure  forbidding  the  assumption  of  territorial 
oemt  TWfrf  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
BML  Church,  declaring  all  gifts  made  to  them  and  all  acts 

done  by  them  under  these  titles  null  and  void,  and 
forfeiting  to  the  crown  all  property  bequeathed  to  them.  The 
bill  naturally  encountered  opposition  from  many  Liberals, 
while  It  failed  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  among  Conservatives, 
who  thought  its  remedies  inadequate.  In  the  middle  of  the 
debates  upon  it  the  government  was  defeated  on  another  question 
—a  proposal  to  reduce  the  county  franchise — and,  feeling  that 
it  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tendered  its  resignation.    But  Lord  Stanley,  whom  the  queen 


entrusted  with  the  duty  of  formmg  a  new  administiation,  was 
compelled  to  decline  the  task,  and  Lord  John  resumed  office. 
Mild  as  the  original  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  had  been  thou^t, 
the  new  edition  of  it,  which  was  introduced  after  the  restoratioii 
of  the  Whigs  to  power,  was  still  milder.  Tbougih,  after  pro- 
tracted debates,  it  at  last  became  law,  it  satisfied  nobody.  Its 
provisions,  as  was  soon  found,  could  be  easily  evaded,  and  the 
bill,  which  had  caused  so  much  exdtement,  and  had  nearty 
predpitated  the  fall  of  a  ministry,  remained  a  dead  letter.  The 
government,  in  fact,  was  experiencing  the  truth  that,  if  a  defeated 
ministzy  may  be  occasionally  restored  to  i^aoe,  it  cannot  be 
restored  to  power.  The  dj^mtssal  of  Lord  Palmerstom  from  tbe 
foreign  office  in  1851  further  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
the  government.  In  February  1852  it  was  defeated  on  a  proposal 
to  revive  the  militia,  and  reined. 

The  circumstances  which  directly  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  were,  in  one  sense,  a  consequence  of  the  revdutionary 
wave  which  had  swept  over  Europe  in  1848.  The 
fall  of  Louis  Phih'ppe  in  that  year  created  a  panic  in 
Great  Britain.  Men  thought  that  the  unsettled  state 
of  France  made  war  probable,  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
defenceless  condition  of  England.  Lord  Palmerston,  qieakinc 
in  1845,  had  dedared  that  "  steam  had  bridged  the  Channd  "; 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  country  was 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  an  invading  force.  The  panic  was  so 
great  that  the  ministzy  f  dt  it  necessaiy  to  make  excq>tional 
provisions  for  allaying  iL  Lord  John  Russell  dedded  on  asking 
parliament  to  sanction  increased  armaments,  and  to  raise  the 
income  tax  to  is.  in  the  pound  in  order  to  pay  for  them.  Tbe 
occasion  deserves  to  be  recollected  as  one  on  which  a  prime 
minister,  who  was  not  also  chancellor  of  the  exdiequcr,  has 
himself  proposed  the  budget  of  the  year.  But  it  was  stiU  nwie 
memorable  because  the  remedy  which  Lord  John  proposed  at  <Mice 
destroyed  the  panic  which  had  suggested  it.  A  certain  increase 
of  the  ina>me  tax  to  a  shilling  seemed  a  much  more  serious 
calamity  than  the  uncertain  prospect  of  a  possible  invasion. 
The  estimates  were  recast,  the  budget  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
nation  was  content  to  dispense  with  any  addition  to  its  military 
and  naval  strength.  Events  in  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  moved 
with  railway  speed.  Louis  Napoleon  became  presidoit  of  the 
French  Republic:  in  1852  he  became  emperor  of  the  French. 
The  new  emperor,  indeed,  took  pains  to  reassure  a  troubled 
continent  that  "  the  empire  was  peace."  The  people  insisted 
on  believing— and,  as  the  event  proved,  rightly — that  the  empire 
was  war.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  which  Was  supposed  to  inaugurate  a  new  reign  of  peace, 
the  panic,  which  had  been  temporarily  allayed  in  1848,  revived 
at  the  dose  of  1851,  and  the  government  oideavoured  to 
allay  it  by  reconstituting  the  militia.  There  were  two  p^ffiMr 
expedients.  An  act  of  j 757  had  placed  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  crown  a  militia  composed  of  men  sdectcd  in  each  parish 
by  ballot,  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  service,  and  to  be 
placed  under  mOitaiy  hiw.  But  the  act  had  been  suf^emcnted 
by  a  series  of  statutes  passed  between  x8o8  and  x8ia,  which  had 
provided  a  local  miUtia,  raised,  like  the  regular  militia,  by  ballot, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  only  liable  for  service  for  the  suppression 
of  riots,  or  in  the  event  of  imminent  invasion.  Lonl  John 
Russell's  govenm^ent,  forced  to  do  something  by  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  but  anxious — from  the  experience  of  1848 — to 
make  that  something  moderate,  dedded  on  reviving  the  local 
militia.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  suggested  that  the  regular 
and  not  the  local  militia  should  be  revived;  and,  in  a  small  house 
of  only  265  members,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.  He  had,  in  this  way,  what  he  called  his  "  tit  for  tat  " 
with  Lord  John;  and  the  queen,  accepting  her  minister's 
resignation,  sent  for  Lord  Derby^for  Lord  Stanley  had  now 
succeeded  to  this  title— and  charged  him  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  ministry. 

The  government  which  Lord  Derby  succeeded  in  forming 
was  composed  almost  exdusively  of  the  men  who  had  rebelled 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  184.1;.    It  was  led  in  the  House  of 
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CbmmoDS  by  the  brilliuit,  but  somewhat  unacnipttlous  sUtes- 
man  who  had  headed  the  revolt.  With  the  escception  of 
Lord  Derby  and  one  other  man,  its  members  had 
DO  experience  of  high  office;  and  it  had  no  chance 
of  commanding  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  existing  parliament.  It  owed  its  poiiition  to  the  divisions 
of  its  <^ponents.  Profiting  by  their  experience,  it  succeeded 
in  framing  and  passing  a  measure  reconstituting  the  regular 
militia,  which  obtained  general  approval.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
observing  that  it  maintained  the  machinery  of  a  ballot,  but 
reserved  it  only  in  case  experience  should  prove  that  it  was 
necessary.  Voluntary  enlistment  under  the  new  Militia  Bill 
was  to  be  the  rule:  compulsory  service  was  only  to  be  resorted 
to  if  voluntary,  enlistment  should  faiL  This  success,  to  a  certain 
extent,  strengthened  the  position  of  the  new  ministry.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  its  stability  would  tiltimatdy  be  deter- 
mined by  its  financial  policy.  Composed  of  the  men  who  had 
resisted  the  free  trade  measures  of  the- previous  decade,  its  fate 
depended  on  its  attitude  towards  free  trade.  In  forming  his 
administration  Lord  Derby  had  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
that,  though  he  was  still  in  favour  of  a  tax  on  com,  he  should 
take  no  steps  in  thb  direction  till  the  country  had  received  an 
opportum'ty  of  expressing  its  opinion.  His  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  went  much  further,  and  declared  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  reverting  to  protection.  The  view  which  Disraeli 
thus  propounded  in  defiance  of  his  previous  opini<Nis  was  con- 
firmed by  the  electors  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Though 
the  new  government  obtained  some  increased  strength  from  the- 
result  of  the  polls,  the  country,  it  was  evident,  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  the  policy  of  free  trade,  which  by  this  time,  it  was 
clear,  had  conferred  substantial  benefits  on  sll  classes.  When 
the  new  parliament  met  in  the  autumn  of  185a,  it  was  at  once 
plain  that  the  Issue  would  be  determined  on  the  rival  merits 
of  the  old  and  the  new  financial  systems.  Disraeli  courted  the 
decision  by  at  once  bringing  forward  the  budget,  which  custom, 
and  perhaps  convenience,  would  have  justified  him  in  postponing 
till  the  following  spring.  His  proposal— in  which  he  avowedly 
threw  over  his  friends  on  the  ground  that  "  he  had  greater 
subjects  to  consider  than  the  triumph  of  obsolete  opinions  " — 
was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  old  supporters  by 
a  policy  of  doles,  and  to  find  the  means  for  doing  so  by  the 
increased  taxation  of  the  middle  classes.  He  offerml  to  relieve 
the  shipping  interest  by  transferring  some  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
the  coasts  to  the  Consolidated  Fund;  the  West  India  interest 
by  sanctioning  the  refining  of  sugar  in  bond;  and  the  landed 
classes  by  reducing  the  malt  tax  by  one-half,  and  by  repealing 
the  old  war  duty  on  hops.  He  suggested  that  the  cost  of  these 
measures  should  be  defrayed  by  extending  the  income  tax  to 
Ireland  to  industrial  incomes  of  £100  and  to  permanent  incomes 
of  Isjb  a  year,  as  well  as  by  doubling  the  house  tax,  and  extend- 
ing it  to  all  £xo  householders.  The  weight,  therefore,  of  these 
measures  was  either  purposely  or  unintentionally  thrown  mainly 
on  persons  living  in  houses  worth  from  £10  to  £ao  a  year,  or  on 
persons  in  receipt  of  Incomes  from  £50  to  £150  a  3rear.  This 
defect  in  the  budget  was  exposed  in  a  great  speech  by  Gladstone, 
which  did  much  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  and  the  fall 
of  the  ministry. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  the  queen,  anxious  to 
terminate  a  period  of  weak  governments,  decided  on  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  in  one  cabinet  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party  and  (he  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With  this 
view  she  sent  both  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  held 
the  foreign  office  under  Sir  Robert,  and  for  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  was  the  Nestor  of  the  Whigs;  and  with  Lord  Lansdowne's 
concurrence  Thargcd  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  task  of  forming  a 
government.  In  the  new  ministry  Lord  Aberdeen  became  first 
k>rd  of  the  treasury,  Gladstone  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  John  Russell  foreign  minister — though  he  was  almost 
immediately  replaced  in  the  foreign  office  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  himself  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  council.  Lord 
Palmerston  went  to  the  home  office.  One  otlwr  appointment 
must  also  be  mentioned.    The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics 
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was  also  at  that  time  secretary  of  state  for  war.  NooneinxSsa. 
however,  regarded  that  office  as  of  material  importance,  and  it 
was  entrusted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  an  amiable  and  conscientious 
nobleman,  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  fiist  session  of  the  Aberdeen  administration  will  be 
chiefly  recollected  for  the  remarkable  budget  which  Gladstone 
brought  forward.  It  constituted  a  worthy  supplement 
to  the  measures  of  1842, 1845  and  1846.  Gladstone 
swept  away  the  duty  on  one  great  necessary  of  life — 
soap;  he  repealed  the  duties  on  xaj  other  articles;  he  reduced 
the  duties  on  133  others,  among  them  that  on  tea;  and  he  found 
means  for  paying  for  these  reforms  and  for  the  gradual  reduction 
aqd  ultimate  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  which  had  become 
very  unpopular,  by  (x)  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  of  £100  a 
year;  (a)  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duties;  and  (3)  applying  the 
death  duties  to  real  property,  and  to  property  passing  by  settle- 
ment. There  can  bie  little  doubt  that  this  great  proposal  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  which  had  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  there  can  also,  unhappily,  be  no 
doubt  that  its  promises  and  intentions  were  frustrated  by  events 
which  proved  too  strong  for  its  author.  For  Gladstone,  in 
framing  his  budget,  had  contemplated  a  continuance  of  peace, 
and  the  country  was,  unhappily,  already  drifting  into  war. 

For  some  years  an  obscure  quarrel  had  been  conducted  at 
Constantinople  about  the  custody  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem. 
France,  relying  on  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  x8th  century,  claimed  the  guardianship  of  these 
places  for  the  Latin  Church.  But  the  rights  which 
the  Latin  Church  had  thus  obtained  had  practically  fallen  int6 
disuse,  while  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  had 
occupied  and  repaired  the  shrines  which  the  Latins  had  neglected. 
In  the  years  which  preceded  X853,  however,  France  had  shown 
more  activity  in  asserting  her  claims;  and  the  new  emperor  of 
the  French,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  church  which  had  suiHH>rted 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  a  keen  interest  in  upholding 
them.  If,  for  reasons  of  policy,  the  emperor  had  grounds  for  his 
action,  he  had  personal  motives  for  thwarting  the  tsar  of  Russia; 
for  the  latter  potentate  had  been  foolish  enough,  in  recognizing 
the  second  empire,  to  address  its  sovereign  as  "  Mon  Cher  Ami," 
instead  of.  in  the  customary  language  of  sovereigns,  as  "Monsieur 
Mon  Ftirt"  Thus,  at  the  close  of  1852,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  X853,  Russia  and  France  were  both  addressing  opposite  and 
irreconcilable  demands  to  the  Porte,  and  France  was  already 
talking  of  sending  her  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  while  Russia  was 
placing  an  army  corps  on  active  service  and  despatching  Prince 
Menshikov  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople.  So  far  the 
quarrel  which  had  occurred  at  the  Porte  was  obviously  one  in 
which  Great  Britain  had  no  concern.  The  Aberdeen  ministry, 
however,  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  represented  in 
the  crisis  by  a  strong  man  at  Constantinople;  and  it  selected 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rcddiffe  for  the  post,  which  he  had  filled  in 
former  years  with  marked  ability.  Whatever  merits  Lord 
Stratford  possessed — and  he  stands  out  in  current  diplomacy 
as  the  one  strong  man  whom  England  had  abroad — there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  had  this  disqualification:  the  emperor  Nicholas 
had  refused  some  years  before  to  receive  him  as  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  Lord  Stratford  had  resented,  and  never 
forgiven,  the  discourtesy  of  this  refusal.  Lord  Stratford  soon 
discovered  that  Prince  Menshikov  was  the  bearer  of  larger 
demands,  and  that  he  was  requiring  the  Porte  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  acknowledging  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Greek 
Church  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  By  Lord  Stratford's 
advice  the  Porte — ^while  making  the  requisite  concession  respect- 
ing the  holy  places — refused  to  grant  the  new  demand;  and 
Prince  Menshikov  thereupon  withdrew  from  Constantinople. 

The  rejection  of  Prince  Menshikov's  ultimatum  was  followed 
by  momentous  consequences.  Russia — or  rather  her  tsar — 
resolved  on  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  principalities;  the 
British  ministry — though  the  quarrel  did  not  directly  concern 
Great  Britain — sent  a  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  and  placed  it 
under  Lord  Stratford's  orders.  Diplomacy,  however,  made  a 
fresh  attempt  to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  in  July  X853  a  note 
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was  agreed  upon  by  the  four  neutral  powers,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  it  was  decided  to  present 
to  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg.  This  note,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  have  ensured  peace,  was  accepted  at  St  Petersburg; 
at  Constantinople  it  was,  unfortunately,  rejected,  mainly  on  Lord 
Stratford's  advice,  and  in  opposition  to  his  instructions  from 
home.  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  note 
to  which  it  had  agreed,  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  recommended 
the  tsar  to  accept  some  amendments  to  it  suggested  by  Lord 
Stratford,  which  it  was  disposed  to  regard  as  unimportant  It 
then  discovered,  however,  that  the  tsar  attached  a  meaning  to 
the  original  note  differing  from  that  which  it  had  itself  applied 
to  it,  and  in  conjunction  with  France  it  thereupon  ceased  to 
recommend  the  Vienna  note — ^as  it  was  called — for  acceptance. 
This  decision  separated  the  two  western  powers  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  were  disposed  to  think  that  Russia  had  done 
all  that  could  have  been  required  of  her  in  accepting  the  note 
which  the  four  powers  had  agreed  upon. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  control  of  the  situation  was  passing 
from  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  at  home  into  those  of  Lord  Stratford 
at  Constantinople.  The  ambassador,  in  fact,  had  the  great 
advantage  that  he  knew  his  own  mind;  the  cabinet  laboured 
under  the  fatal  disadvantage  that  it  had,  cc^ectively,  no  mind. 
Its  chief,  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  dominated  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace;  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  force  to  control  the  stronger 
men  who  were  nominally  serving  under  him.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  little  sore  at  his  own  treatment  by  his  party.  He  thought 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  he  did 
not,  in  consequence,  give  the  full  support  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
which  the  latter  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  personal  grudge  to  nurture,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  England  was  to  support  Turkey 
and  to  resist  Russia.  He  represented  in  the  cabinet  the  views 
which  Lord  Stratford  was  enforcing  at  Constantinople,  and 
step  by  step  Lord  Stratford,  thus  supported,  drove  the  country 
nearer  and  nearer  to  war. 

In  October  the  Porte,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  took  the  bold  step  of  summoning 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  prindpalitics.  Following  up  this 
demand  the  Turkish  troops  attacked  the  Russian  army,  and 
inflicted  on  it  one  or  two  sharp  defeats.  The  Russians  retaliated 
by  loosing  their  squadron  from  Sevastopol,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  it  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope. 
The  massacre  of  Sinope — as  it  was  rather  inaccurately  called 
in  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  dif!icult  to  deny  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
act  of  a  belligerent  power — created  an  almost  irresistible  demand 
for  war  among  the  British  people.  Yielding  to  popular  opinion, 
the  British  ministry  assented  to  a  suggestion  of  the  French 
emperor  that  the  fleets  of  the  allied  powers  should  enter  the 
Black  Sea  and  "  invite  "  every  Russian  vessel  to  return  to 
Sevastopol.  The  decision  was  taken  at  an  unfortunate  hour. 
Diplomatists,  pursuing  thdr  labours  at  Vienna,  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  fresh  notewhichthey  thought 
might  prove  acceptable  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  at 
Constantinople.  This  note  was  presented  almost  at  the  moment 
the  tsar  learned  that  the  French  and  British  fleets  had  entered'the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  government,  instead  of  considering 
it,  withdrew  its  ministers  from  London  and  Paris;  the  French 
and  British  ambassadors  were  thereupon  withdrawn  from  St 
Petersburg.  An  ultimatimi  was  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
Russia  requiring  her  to  evacuate  the  principalities,  and  war 
began.  In  deciding  on  war  the  British  government  relied  on 
the  capacity  of  its  fleet,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to  strike  a  great  blow  in  the  Baltic.  The 
fleet  was  despatched  with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  and  amidst 
loud  and  confident  expressions  of  its  certain  triumph.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  very  little.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  however, 
the  Turkish  armies  on  .the  Danube,  strengthened  by  the  advice 
of  British  officers,  were  more  successful.  The  Russians  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  principalities  were  evacuated.  A  prudent 
administration  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
war  at  this  point.    But  the  temper  of  the  country  was  by  this 
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time  excited,  and  it  was  loudly  demnnding  something  more  than 
a  preliminary  success.    It  was  resolved  to  invade  the  Crimea 
and  attack  the  great  arsenal,  Sevastopol,  whence  the  Russian 
fleet  had  sailed  to  Sinope,  and  in  September  1854  the  allied 
armies  landed  in  the  Crimea.    On  the  soth  the  Russian  army, 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  was  completely  defeated, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  the  victory  had  been  at  once 
followed  up,  Sevastopol  would  have  fallen.    The  connnandccs 
of  the  allied  armies,  however,  hesitated  to  throw  themselves 
against  the  forts  erected  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  decided 
on  the  haxardous  task  of  marching  roimd  Sevastopol  and  attacking 
it  from  the  south.    The  movement  was  successfully  carried  out, 
but  the  Allies  again  hesitated  to  attempt  an  immediate  assault. 
The  Russians,  who  were  advised  by  Colonel  Todleben,  the  only 
military  man  who  attained  a  great  reputation  in  the  war,  thus 
gained  time  to  strengthen  their  position  by  earthworks;  and 
the  Allies  found  themselves  forced,  with  scanty  preparations,  to 
undertake  a  regular  siege  against  an  enemy  whose  foroe  was 
numerically  superior  to  their  own.    In  the  early  days  of  the 
siege,  indeed,  the  allied  armies  were  twice  in  great  peril.    A 
formidable  attack  on  the  35th  October  on  the  llritish  positu>n 
at  Balaklava  led  to  a  series  of  encounters  which  displayed  the 
bravery  of  British  troops,  but  did  not  enhance  the  rqnitation  of 
British  commanders.    A  still  m<H:e  formidable  sortie  on  the  5th 
of  November  was  with  difficulty  repulsed  at  Inkerman.    And 
the  Russians  soon  afterwards  found,  in  the  climate  of  the  ooantry, 
a  powerful  ally.    The  allied  armies,  imperfectly  organiaed,  and 
badly  equipped  for  such  a  campaign,  suffered  severely  from  the 
hardships  of  a  Crimean  winter.    The  whole  e]q>edition  seemed 
likely  to  melt  away  from  want  and  disease. 

The  terrible  condition  of  the  army,  vividly  described  in  the 
letters  which  the  war  correspondents  c^  the  newspapers  sent  home, 
aroused  strong  feelings  of  indignation  in  Great  Britain.  When 
parliament  met  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
a  conunittee  of  inquiry.  Lord  John  Russdl — who  had  already 
vainly  urged  in  the  cabinet  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  should  be 
superseded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  entrusted  to  a  stronger 
minister —  resigned  office.  His  resignation  was  followed  by  Xht 
defeat  of  the  government*  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  thus  driven  from 
power,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmerston.  In  selecting  him 
for  the  post,  the  queoi  undoubtedly  placed  her  seal  on  the  wish 
of  the  country  to  carry  out  the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  effort  to  make 
terms  of  peace.  Before  the  change  of  administration 
a  conference  had  been  dedded  on,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
entrusted  its  management  to  Lord  John  Russell.  WhUe  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna  an  event  occurred  whidi  seemed 
at  first  to  facilitate  his  task.  The  tsar,  worn  out  with  disappoint- 
ment, suddenly  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 
Unfortunatdy  the  conference  failed,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
another  year.  In  September  1855  the  alhed  troops  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern  side  of  Sevastc^xd,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  satisfied  with  this  partial  success,  or 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the  war,  dedded  on  withdrawing  from 
the  struggle.  The  attitude  of  Napoleon  made  the  oondusk>n 
of  peace  only  a  question  of  time.  In  the  beginning  of  1856  a 
congress  to  discuss  the  terms  was  assembled  at  Paris;  in  February 
hostilities  were  suspended;  and  in  April  a  treaty  was  conduded. 
The  peace  set  back  the  boundaries  of  Russia  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Pruth;  it  secured  the  free  navigation  of  tlK  first  of  these 
rivers;  itx>pened  the  Black  Sea  to  ths  commerdal  navies  of  the 
worid,  dosing  it  to  vessels  of  war,  and  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  arsenals  upon  its  shores.  The  last  condition,  to  which 
Great  Britain  attached  most  importance,  endured  for  about 
fourteen  years.  Peace  without  this  provision  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  secured  at  Vieniui,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
from  1855  to  1856  only  resulted  in  securing  this  arrangement  for 
a  little  more  than  one  decade. 

The  Crimean  War  left  other  legades  behind  it.  The  British 
government  had  for  some  time  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  Russia  in  central  Asia. 
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diplomacy  iras  exerting  an  increasing  influence  in  Persia,  and 
the  latter  had  always  coveted  the  city  of  Herat,  which  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  gate  of  India.  In  1856  the  Persian 
government,  believing  that  England  had  her  hands  fully  occupied 
in  the  Crimea,  seized  Herat,  and,  in  consequence,  a  fresh  war — 
in  which  a  British  army  under  Sir  James  Outram  rapidly  secured 
a  victorjr— broke  out.  The  campaign,  entered  upon  when 
parliament  was  not  in  session,  was  unpopular  in  the  country. 
A  grave  constitutional  question,  which  was  ultimately  settled 
by  legislation,  was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to 
undertake  military  operations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  India 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  But  the  incidents 
Wan  wiA  Qf  ^jjg  Persian  war  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  a  still  graver  crisis;  for  in  the  following  year,  1857, 
the  country  suddenly  found  itsdf  involved  in  war 
with  China,  and  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  it  has  ever  encountered — the  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  army  in 
India.  The  Chinese  war  arose  from  the  seizure  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  a  small  vessel,  the  "  Arrow "  commanded  by  a 
British  subject,  and  at  one  time  holding  a  licence  (which,  however, 
had  expired  at  the  time  of  the  seizure)  from  the  British  super- 
intendent at  Hongkong,  and  the  detention  of  her  crew  on  the 
charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  represented  Great 
Britain  in  China,  failing  to  secure  the  reparation  and  apdogy 
which  he  demanded,  directed  the  British  admiral  to  boinbard 
Canton.  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  decided  to  approve  and 
support  Sir  John  Bowring's  vigorous  action.  Cobden,  however, 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  condenming 
these  high-handed  proceedings.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  friends,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  of 
other  independent  Liberals,  as  well  as  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  in  inflicting  a  signal  defeat  on  the  government.  Lord 
Palmerston  at  once  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  country. 
The  constituencies,  impcrfealy  acquainted  with  the  technical 
issues  involved  in  the  dilute,  rallied  to  the  minister,  who  was 
upholding  British  interests.  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  power  apparently  in  irresistible 
strength.  Lord  Elgin  had  already  been  sent  to  Chiiui  with  a 
considerable  force  to  support  the  demand  for  redress.  On  his 
way  thither  he  learned  that  the  British  in  India  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  by  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
Bengal,  and,  on  the  application  of  Lord  Canning,  the  governor- 
general,  he  decided  on  diverting  the  troops,  intended  to  bring 
the  Chinese  to  reason,  to  the  more  pressing  duty  of  saving  India 
for  the  British  crown. 

During  the  years  which  had  followed  the  accession  of  the 
queen,  the  territories  and  responsibilities  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  Sind  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  conquest 
of  the  Punjab  after  two  desperate  military  campaigns 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  conquest  of  Pegu,  and  the  annexation 
of  Oudh.  These  great  additions  to  the  empire  had  naturally 
imposed  an  increased  strain  on  the  Indian  troops,  while  the 
British  garrison,  instead  of  being  augmented,  had  been  depleted 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Russian  war.  Several  circum- 
stances, moreover,  tendefl  to  propagate  disaffection  in  the  Indian 
army.  Indian  troops  operating  outside  the  Company's  dominions 
were  granted  increased  allowances,  but  these  were  automatically 
reduced  when  conquest  brought  the  provinces  in  which  they 
were  serving  within  the  British  pale.  The  Sepoys  again  had 
an  ineradicable  dislike  to  serve  beyoiid  the  sea,  and  the  invasion 
of  Pegu  necessitated  their  transport  by  water  to  the  scat  of  war. 
Finally,  the  invention  of  a  new  rifle  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
cartridge  which,  though  it  was  officially  denied  at  the  moment, 
was  in  fact  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  cow's  fat  and  lard. 
The  Sepoys  thought  that  their  caste  would  be  destroyed  if  they 
touched  the  fat  of  the  sacred  cow  or  unclean  pig;  they  were  even 
persuaded  that  the  British  government  wished  to  destroy  their 
caste  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Isolated  mutinies  in  Bengal  were  succeeded  by  much  more  serious 
events  at  Cawnpore  in  Oudh,  and  at  Meerut  in  the  North-West 
Provinces.    From  Meerut  the  mutineers,  after  some  acts  of 


outrage  and  murder,  moved  on  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  old 
Mogul  empire,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  mutiny. 
In  Oudh  the  native  regiments  placed  themselves  under  a  Mahratta 
chief.  Nana  Sahib,  by  whose  orders  the  British  in  Cawnpore, 
including  the  women  and  children,  were  foully  murdered.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  these  events  seemed  to  imperil  British  rule 
in  India.  In  the  autumn  the  courage  of  the  troops  and  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  gradually  restored  the  British  cause.  Delhi, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  was  at  last  taken  by  a  brilliant  assault. 
Lucknow,  where  a  small  Britiih  garrison  was  besieged  in  the 
residency,  was  twice  relieved,  once  temporarily  by  Sir  James 
Outram  and  General  Havelock,  and  afterwards  permanently 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to 
take  the  chief  command.  Subsequent  military  operations  broke 
up  the  remnants  of  the  revolt,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1858  the 
authority  of  the  queen  was  restored  throughout  India.  The 
mutiny,  however,  had  impressed  its  lesson  on  the  British  people, 
and.  as  the  first  consequence,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
government  from  the  old  East  India  Company  to  the  crown. 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  was  defeated  on  another  issue 
before  it  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure  which  it  introduced 
for  the  purpose,  though  Lord  Derby's  second  ministry,  which 
succeeded  it,  was  compelled  to  frame  its  proposals  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  home  government  of  India  was  entrusted  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  council  to  assist  him;  and  though  the 
numbers  of  the  council  have  been  reduced,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  then  established  has  endured. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  second  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  one  sense  unexpected.  Some  Italian  refugees  living 
in  London,  of  whom  Orsini  was  the  chief,  formed  a  ^^^^,1 
design  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  evening  of  14th  January  1858,  while  the  emperor,  accomt 
panied  by  the  empress,  was  driving  to  the  opera,  these  men  threW 
some  bombs  under  his 'carriage.  The  brutal  attempt  happily* 
failed.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  empress  was  injured  by  the 
explosion,  but  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  driving  was 
wrecked,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  street  at  the  time  were  cither  killed  or  wounded.  This 
horrible  outrage  naturally  created  indignation  in  France,  and 
it  unfortunately  became  plain  that  the  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  in  England,  and  that  the  bombs  had  been  manufactured 
in  Birmingham.  On  these  facts  becoming  known.  Count 
Walewski,  the  chief  of  the  French  foreign  office,  who  was  united 
by  ties  of  blood  to  the  emperor,  called  on  the  British  government 
to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which  France  was  exposed. 
"  Ought  the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things?  " 
he  asked.  "  Is  hospitaUly  due  to  assassins  ?  Ought  the  British 
legisbture  to  continue  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  plans  ? 
And  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who  by  these  flagrant  acts 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  conunon  rights?  "  Lord 
Qarendon,  the  head  of  the  British  foreign  office,  told  the  French 
ambassador,  who  read  him  this  despatch,  that "  no  consideration 
on  earth  would  induce  the  British  parliament  to  pass  a  measure 
for  the  extradition  of  political  refugees,"  but  he  added  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  as  complete  and  as  stringent 
as  it  should  be,  and  he  stated  that  the  government  had  already 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  law  ofKccn  of  the  crown  for 
their  consideration.  Having  made  these  remarks,  however,  he 
judged  it  wise  to  refrain  from  giving  any  formal  reply  to  Count 
Walcwski's  despatch,  and  contented  himself  with  privately 
communicating  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris  the  difl^culties 
of  the  British  government.  After  receiving  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officen  the  cabinet  decided  to  introduce  a  bill  into  parlia- 
ment increasing  in  England  the  punishment  for  a  conspiracy 
to  a>mmit  a  felony  either  within  or  without  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  reading  of  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority.  But,  before  the  bill  came  on  (or  a  second  reading,  the 
language  which  was  being  used  in  France  created  strong  resent- 
ment in  England.  The  regiments  of  the  French  army  sent 
addresses  to  the  emperor  congratulating  him  on  his  escape  and 
violently  denouncing  the  British  people.  Some  of  these  addresses, 
which  were  published  in  the  Mcnileur,  spoke  of  London  as  "  an 
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assassins'  den/'  and  invited  the  emperor  to  give  his  troops  the 
order  to  destroy  it.  Such  language  did  not  make  it  easier  to 
alter  the  law  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  government.  The 
House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  country,  blamed 
Lord  Clarendon  for  neglecting  to  answer  Count  Walcwski's 
despatch,  and  blamed  Lord  Palmerston  for  introducing  a  bill 
at  French  dictation.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  an  amendment 
hostile  to  the  government  was  carried,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
at  once  resigned. 

For  a  second  time  Lord  Derby  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  government  without  the  support  of 
l^g^  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Liberal 
Du^a  pftrty  had  been  united  his  attempt  would  have  failed 
'•c^md  immediately.  In  1858,  however,  the  Liberal  party 
mMauy,  ^olA  no  cohesion.  The  wave  of  popularity  which  had 
carried  Lord  Palmerston  to  victory  in  1857  had  lost  its  strength. 
The  Radicals,  who  were  slowly  recovering  the  influence  they  had 
lost  during  the  Crimean  War,  regarded  even  a  Conservative 
government  as  preferable  to  his  return  to  power,  while  many 
Liberals  desired  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  the 
guidance  of  their  former  chief,  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  obvious 
to  most  men  that  the  dissensions  thus  visible  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  could  be  more  easily  healed  in  the  cold  shade  of  the 
opposition  benches  than  in  the  warmer  sunlight  of  office.  And 
therefore,  though  no  one  had  much  confidence  in  Lord  Derby, 
or  in  the  stability  of  his  second  administration,  every  one  ^as 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  temporary  occupation  of  office. 

Ministries  which  exist  by  sufferance  are  necessarily  compelled 
to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  permit  them 
to  continue  in  power.  The  second  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
experienced  the  truth  of  this  rule.  For  some  years  a  controversy 
had  been  conducted  in  the  legislature  in  reference  tothe  admission 
of  the  Jews  to  parliament.  This  dispute  had  been  raised  in  1847 
into  a  question  of  practical  moment  by  the  election  of  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  Rothschild  as  representative  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  its  importance  had  been  emphasized  in  1851  by  the  return 
of  another  Jew,  Alderman  Salomons,  for  another  constituency. 
The  Liberal  party  generally  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
favour  of  such  a  modification  of  the  oaths  as  would  enable  the 
Jews  so  elected  to  take  their  seats.  The  bulk  of  the 
J9WU  im  Conservative  party,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  change. 
Early  in  1858  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  increased 
majority,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  oaths  imposed  by  law  on 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  directing  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
when  it  was  taken  by  a  Jew.  If  the  Conservatives  had  remained 
in  opposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bill  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  and  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  indeed,  in  speaking  upon  the  clause 
relieving  the  Jews,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  peers  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our  "  Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient."  But  some  Conservative  peers  realized  the  in- 
convenience of  maintaining  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power;  and  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise that  either  House  should  be  authorized  by  resolution  to 
determine  the  form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  its  members. 
This  solution  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  been  so  long  excluded.  Eight  years  afterwards  parliament 
was  induced  to  take  a  fresh  step  in  advance.  It  imposed  a  new 
oath  from  which  the  words  which  disqualified  the  Jews  were 
omitted.  The  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  thus  thrown  open, 
and  in  1885  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  raised -to  the 
peerage,  was  enabled  tq  take  his  seat  in  the  upper  chamber. 

This  question  was  not  the  only  one  on  which  a  Conservative 
government,  without  a  majority  at  its  backf  was  compelled  to 
make  concessions.  For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition 
had  been  displayed  among  the  more  earnest  Liberals  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.    Lord  John  Russell's 
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ministry  had  been  defeated  in  1851  on  a  proposal  of  Locke 
King  to  place  £10  householders  in  counties  on  the  same  fooling 
as  regards  the  franchise  as  £10  householders  in  towns, 
and  Lord  John  himself  in  1854  had  actually  intro- 
duced a  new  Reform  Bill.  After  the  general  election  of 
1857  the  demand  for  reform  increased,  and,  in  accepting  office 
in  1858,  Lord  Derby  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that,thoa^ 
he  had  maintained  in  opposition  that  the  settlement  of  1832,  with 
all  its  anomalies,  afforded  adequate  representation  to  all  dasses, 
the  promises  of  previous  governments  and  the  expectations  of 
the  people  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  bringing  forward  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  scheme  wUch  Lord  Derby's  govenimcnt 
adopted  waa  peculiar.  Its  chief  proposal  was  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders.  But  it  also  proposed 
that  persons  possessing  a  408;  freehold  in  a  borougjt  should  in 
future  have  a  vote  in  the4)orough  in  which  their  imtperty  was 
situated,  and  not  in  the  county.  The  bill  also  conferred  the 
franchise  on  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  on  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  on  graduates  of  universities,  and  on  other 
persons  qualified  by  position  or  education.  The  defect  of  the 
bill  was  that  it  did  nothing  to  meet  the  only  real  need  of  reform — 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  w<Mrking  dasses. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  it  perpetuated  the  settlement 
of  1832.  The  £10  householder  was  stiU  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  dectorate,  and  the  ordinary  working  man  could  not  afford 
to  pay  £10  a  year  for  his  house.  While  the  larger  proposals  of 
the  bill  were  thus  open  to  grave  objection,  its  subsidiary  features 
provoked  ridicule.  The  suggestions  that  votes  should  be  con- 
ferred on  graduates  and  stockholders  were  laughed  at  as  *'  fancy 
franchises."  The  bill,  moreover,  was  not  brought  forward  «ith 
the  authority  of  a  united  cabinet.  Two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment—Spencer Walpole  and  Henley — declined  to  be  responsible 
for  its  provisions,  and  placed  their  resignations  in  Lord  Derby's 
hands.  In  Walpole's  judgment  the  bill  was  objectionable  because 
it  afforded  no  reasonable  basis  for  a  stable  settlement.  There 
was  nothing  in  a  £10  franchise  which  was  capable  of  permanent 
defence,  and  if  it  was  at  once  applied  to  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  certain  to  t»e  extended. 
He  himself  advocated  with  some  force  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  popular  to  fix  the  county  franchise  at  £20  and  the 
borough  franchise  at  £6  rateable  value;  and  he  contended  that 
such  a  settlement  could  be  defended  on  the  old  prtndple  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  together,  for  £20  was  the 
minimum  rent  at  which  the  house  tax  commenced,  and  a  nteabk 
value  of  £6  was  the  point  at  which  the  householder  could  not 
compound  to  pay  his  rates  through  his  landlord.  Weakened 
by  the  defection  of  two  of  its  more  important  members,  the  govern- 
ment had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  acceptance  of  its  scheme. 
An  amendment  by  Lord  John  Russell,  condemning  its  main 
provisions,  was  adopted  in  an  unusually  full  house  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  and  the  cabinet  had  no  alternative  but  to 
resign  or  dissolve.  It  chose  the  latter  couise.  The  general 
dection,  which  almost  immediately  took  place,  increased  to 
some  extent  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  the 
first  time  since  their  secession  from  Sir  Robert  Pwl  the  Om- 
servatives  commanded  more  than  three  hundred  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  this  increased  strength  was  not  suffident 
to  ensure  them  a  majority.  When  the  new  parliament  assembled. 
Lord  Hartington,  the  ddcst  son  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
put  forward  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administration.  It  was  carried  by  323  votes  to  310,  and  the 
second  Derby  administration  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  plain  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  withdrawn  its 
support  from  Lord  Derby,  but  It  was  not  dear  that  any  other 
leading  politidan  would  be  able  to  form  a  government.     p|,|,^ 
The  jealousies  between  Lord  John  Russdl  and  Lord    wto^a 
Palmerston  still  existed;  the  more  extreme  men,  who    •''■ff 
were  identified  with  the  policy  of  Cobden  and  Bright,    •*****"'• 
had  little  confidence  in  dther  of  these  statesmen;  and  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  able  group  who  had  been  the  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  finally  gravitate  to  the  Conservative 
or  to  the  Liberal  camp.    The  queen,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby* 
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cndeavottRtf  to  tolve  the  fint  of  tbeie  difficulties  by  sending 
for  Lord  Granville,  who  led  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Lords,  and 
authorixing  him  to  form  a  government  which  should  combine, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  mbre  prominent  Uberals.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed,  and  the  queen  thereupon  fell  back  upon  Lord 
Palmenton.  Lord  John  Russell  agreed  to  accept  office  as  foreign 
minister;  Gladstone  consented  to  take  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer.  Cobden  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  post  which  he  refused  was 
conferred  on  a  prominent  free  trader,  who  had  associated 
liimself  with  Cobden's  fortunes,  Milner  Gibson.  Thus  Lord 
JPalmcrston  had  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  ministry  the 
irarious  representatives  of  political  progress.  He  had  secured 
the  support  of  the  Peelites,  who  had  left  him  after  the  fall  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1855,  and  of  the  free  traders,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  defeat  him  in  1857  and  1858.  His  new  administration 
was  accordingly  based  on  a  broader  bottom,  and  contained 
greater  elements  of  strength  than  his  former  cabinet.  And  the 
country  was  requiring  more  stable  government.  The  first  three 
ministries  of  the  queen  had  endured  from  the  spring  of  1835  to 
the  spring  of  1852,  or  for  very  nearly  seventeen  yean;  but  the 
next  seven  years  had  seen  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  no 
less  than  four  cabinets.  It  was  felt  that  these  frequent  changes 
were  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  every  one  was  glad  to 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  government  which  seemed  to  promise 
greater  permanence.  That  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  adminis- 
tration which  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  forming  in  1859 
endured  till  his  death  in  1865,  and  with  slight  modifications, 
under  its  second  chief  Lord  John  (afterwards  Earl)  Russell,  till 
the  summer  of  1866.  It  had  thus  a  longer  life  than  any  cabinet 
which  had  governed  England  since  the  first  Reform  Act.  But 
it  owed  its  lasting  character  to  the  Ixnevolence  of  its  opponents 
rather  than  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters.  The  Con- 
servatives learned  to  regard  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had 
combined  all  sections  of  Liberals  under  his  banner,  as  the  most 
powerful  champion  of  Conservative  principles;  a  virtual  truce 
of  parties  was  established  during  his  continuance  in  office;  and, 
for  the  most  part  of  his  ministry,  a  tacit  understanding  existed 
that  the  minister,  on  his  side,  should  pursue  a  Conservative 
policy,  and  that  the  Conservatives,  on  theirs,  should  abstain 
from  any  real  attempt  to  oust  him  from  power.  Lord  John 
Russell,  indeed,  was  too  earnest  in  his  desire  for  reform  to  abstain 
from  one  serious  effort  to  accomplish  it.  Early  in  i860  he  pro- 
posed, with  the  sanction  of  the  cabinet,  a  measure  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders, 
of  the  borough  franchise  to  £6  householders,  and  for  a  moderate 
redistribution  of  seats.  But  the  country,  being  in  enjoyment  of 
considerable  prosperity,  paid  only  a  languid  attention  to  the 
scheme;  its  indifference  was  reflected  in  the  House;  the  Con- 
servatives were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  the  lack  of 
interest  which  the  new  bill  excited,  and  the  almost  unconcealed 
dislike  of  the  prime  minister  to  its  provisions.  The  bill,  thus 
steadily  opposed  and  half-heartedly  supported,  made  only  slow 
progress;  and  at  last  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  author.  He  did 
not  again  attempt  during  Lord  Palmerston's  life  to  reintroduce 
the  subject.  Absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  foreign  office,  which 
at  this  time  was  abnormally  active,  he  refrained  from  pressing 
home  the  arguments  for  internal  reform. 

In  one  important  department,  however,  the  ministry  departed 
from  the  Conservative  policy  it  pursued  in  other  matters. 
Gladstone  signalised  his  return  to  the  exchequer  by 
introducing  a  series  of  budgets  which  excited  keen 
opposition  at  the  timet  but  in  the  result  largely  added 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these 
great  budgets,  in  i860,  was  partly  inspired  by  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  fiscal  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  com- 
mereia]  treaty  which,  mainly  through  Cobden's  exertions,  had 
been  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The  treaty 
bound  France  to  reduce  her  duties  on  English  coal  and  iron,  and 
on  many  manufactured  articles;  while,  in  return.  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  sweep  away  the  duties  on  all  manufactured  goods, 
and  largely  to  nsduce  those  on  French  wines.    But  Gladstone 


was  not  content  with  that  great  alterations,  which  involved  a 
loss  of  nearly  £t,aoo,ooo  a  year  to  the  exchequer;  he  voluntarily 
undertook  to  sacrifice  another  million  on  what  he  called  a  supple- 
mental measure  of  customs  reform.  He  proposed  to  repeal  the 
duties  on  paper,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  increase  the 
opportunities  of  providing  cheap  literature  for  the  people.  The 
budget  of  x86o  produced  a  protracted  controversy.  The  French 
treaty  excited  more  criticism  than  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  In  France  the  nunufacturers  complained  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition  of  En^ish 
goods.  In  England  many  people  thought  that  Great  Britain 
was  wasting  her  resources  and  risking  her  supremacy  by  giving 
the  French  increased  facilities  for  taking  her  iron,  coal  and 
machinery,  and  that  no  adequate  advantage  could  result  from 
the  greater  consumption  of  cheap  claret.  But  the  criticism 
whii^  the  French  treaty  aroused  was  drowned  in  the  clamour 
which  was  created  by  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  papet  duties. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  was  declared  to  be  a  struggling 
industry,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
protection.  The  dissemination  of  cheap  literature  and  the 
multiplication  of  cheap  new^>apers  could  not  compensate  the 
nation  for  the  ruin  of  an  important  trade.  If  money  could  be 
spared,  moreover,  for  the  remission  of  taxation,  the  paper  duties 
were  much  less  oppressive  than  those  on  some  other  articles. 
The  tax  on  tea,  for  example,  which  had  been  raised  during  the 
late  war  to  no  less  than  is.  ^d.  a  lb,  was  much  more  injurious; 
and  it  would  be  far  wiser— so  it  was  contended — to  reduce  the 
duty  on  tea  than  to  abandon  the  duties  on  paper.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  which  the  Paper  Duties  Bill 
undoubtedly  excited,  the  proposal  was  carried  in  the 
Commons;  it  was,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
and  its  rejection  led  to  a  crisis  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  the  good  relations  between  the  two  houses  of 
pariiament.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  Lords  had  the  right  to 
reject  a  measure  remitting  existing  duties,  they  had  in  effect  the 
right  of  imposing  taxation,  since  there  was  no  material  difference 
between  the  adoption  of  a  new  tax  and  the  continuance  of  an 
old  one  which  the  Commons  had  determined  to  repeal.  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  with  some  tact  postponed  the  controversy 
fcM"  the  time  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents;  and,  after  the  report  of  the  committee, 
he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  aids  and  supplies  as  their  exclusive  privilege, 
stating  that  the  occasional  rejection  of  financial  measures  by 
the  Lords  had  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy, 
but  declaring  that  the  Commons  had  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hahds  by  so  framing  bills  of  supply  as  to  secure  their  acceptance. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the  Commons  in  the  following 
year  again  resolved  to  repeal  the  paper  duties;  but,  instead 
of  embodying  their  decision  !n  a  separate  bill,  they  included  it 
in  the  same  measure  which  dealt  with  all  the  financial  arrange' 
ments  of  the  year,  and  thus  threw  on  the  Lords  the  responsibility 
of  either  accepting  the  proposal,  or  of  paralysing  the  whole 
machinery  of  administration  by  depriving  the  crown  of  the, 
supplies  which  were  required  for  the  public  services.  The  Lords 
were  not  prepared  to  risk  this  result,  and  they  accordingly 
accepted  a  reform  which  they  could  no  longer  resist,  and  the  bill 
became  law.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  these  great 
changes,  Gladstone  temporarily  raised  the  income  tax,  which  he 
found  at  gd.  in  the  £,  to  rod.  But  the  result  of  his  reforms 
was  so  marked  that  he  was  speedily  able  to  reduce  it.  The 
revenue  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  income  tax  was 
gradually  reduced  till  it  stood  at  4d.  in  the  closing  yean  of  the 
administration.  During  the  same  period  the  duty  on  tea  was 
reduced  from  ts.  sd.  to  6d.  a  lb;  and  the  national  debt 
was  diminished  from  rather  more  than  £800  000,000  to  rather 
less  than  £780,000,000,  the  charge  for  the  debt  declining,  mainly 
through  the  falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  by  some  £2,600,000 
a  year.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  term 
of  office,  no  previous  period  of  British  history  had  been  memor- 
able for  a  series  of  more  remarkable  financial  reforms.  Their 
success  redeemed  the  character  of  the  administration.    The 
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Liberals,  who  oompUuned  that  their  leadets  were  pursuing  a 
Conservative  policy,  could  at  least  console  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  introducing 
satisfactory  budgets.  The  language,  moreover,  which  Gladstone 
was  holding  on  other  subjects  encouraged  the  more  advanced 
Liberals  to  expect  that  he  would  ultimately  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  progress.  This  expectation  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  Gladstone  was  the  representative  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  old  Conservative  party  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  led  to  victory.  As  lately  as  1858  he  had  reluctantly  refused 
to  serve  under  Lord  Derby;  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Carlton 
Club;  he  sat  for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  on  many  ques- 
tions he  displayed  a  constant  sympathy  with  Conservative 
traditions.  Yet,  on  all  the'chief  domestic  questions  which  came 
before  parliament  in  Lord  Palmerston's  second  administration, 
Gladstone  almost  invariably  took  a  more  Liberal  view  than  his 
chief.  It  was  understood,  indeed,  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  men  were  not  always  harmonious;  that  Lord  Palroerston 
disapproved  the  resolute  conduct  of  Gladstone,  and  that  Glad- 
stone deplored  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  believed  that  Gladstone  on  more  than  one  occasion 
desired  to  escape  from  a  position  which  he  disliked  by  resigning 
office,  and  that  the  resignation  was  only  averted  through  a 
consciousness  that  the  ministry  could  not  afford  to  lose  its  ifiost 
eloquent  member. 

While  on  domestic  matters,  other  than  those  affecting  finance, 
the  Liberal  ministry  was  pursuing  a  Conservative  policy,  its 
members  were  actively  engaged  on,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  keenly  directed  to,  afifairs  abroad.  For  the  period 
was  one  of  foreign  unrest,  and  the  wars  which  were  then  waged 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  have 
affected  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  all  time.  In 
the  far  East,  the  operations  which  it  had  been  decided  to  under- 
take in  China  were  necessarily  postponed  on  account  of  the 
diversion  of  the  forces,  intended  to  exact  redress  at  Peking,  to 
the  suppression  of  mutiny  in  India.  It  was  only  late  in  1858 
that  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiary 
(for  France  joined  England  in  securing  simultaneous  redress  of 
grievances  of  her  own),  were  enabled  to  obtain  suitable  reparation. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  treaty,  which  was  then  provisionally 
concluded  at  Tientsin,  should  be  ratified  at  Peking  in  the  foUow- 

ing  year;  and  in  June  1859  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
^Sm'^'  Frederick)  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin's  brother,  who  had  been 

appointed  plenipotentiary,  attempted  to  proceed  up 
the  Peiho  with  the  object  of  securing  its  ratification.  The  allied 
squadron,  however,  was  stopped  by  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  which  fired  on  the  vessels;  a  landing  party,  which 
was  disembarked  to  storm  the  forts,  met  with  a  disastrous  check, 
and  the  squadron  had  to  retire  with  an  acknowledged  loss  of 
three  gunboats  and  400  men.  This  reverse  necessitated  fresh 
operations,  and  in  i860  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were  directed 
to  return  to  China,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  adequate  force,  were 
instructed  to  exact  an  apology  for  the  attack  on  the  allied  fleets, 
the  ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Chinese  empire  was  not  appreciated  at  that  time; 
the  unfortunate  incident  on  the  Peiho  in  the  previous  summer  had 
created  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
arms,  and  some  natural  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  But  the  allied  armies  met  with  no  serious  resistance. 
The  Chinese,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  delay  their  progress  by 
negotiation  rather  than  by  force;  and  they  succeeded  in  treacher- 
ously arresting  some  distinguished  persons  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  Chinese  lines  to  negotiate.  But  by  the  middle  of  October 
the  Chinese  army  was  decisively  defeated;  Peking  was  occupied; 
those  British  and  French  prisoners  who  had  not  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  their  confinement  were  liberated.  Lord  Elgin 
determined  on  teaching  the  rulers  of  China  a  lesson  by  the 
destruction  of  the  summer  palace;  and  the  Chinese  government 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Allies,  and  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  operations 
belped  to  open  the  Chinese  markets  to  British  trade;  but 


incidentally,  by  regulating  the  emigration  'of  Chinese 
they  had  the  unforeseen  effect  of  exposing  the  industrial  markets 
of  the  world  to  the  serious  competition  of  "  cheap  yellow  " 
labour.  A  distinguished  foreign  statesman  observed  tlut  Lord 
Palmerston  had  made  a  mistake.  He  thought  that  he  had 
opened  China  to  Europe;  instead,  he  had  let  out  the  Chinese. 
It  was  perhaps  a  happier  result  of  the  war  that  it  tended  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  French  and  British 
troops  had  again  coH>perated  in  a  joint  enterprise,  and  had 
shared  the  dangers  and  successes  of  a  campaign. 

War  was  not  confined  to  China.  In  the  beginning  of  1859 
diplomatists  were  alarmed  at  the  language  addressed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  the  menace  of  a  rupture.  Notwith- 
standing the  exertions  which  Great  Britain  made  to  avert 
hostilities,  the  provocation  of  Count  Cavour  induced  Austria 
to  declare  war  against  Piedmont,  and  Napoleon  thereupon 
moved  to  the  support  of  his  ally,  promising  to  free  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of 
northern  Germany,  which  was  massing  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  defenceless  condition  of  France,  which  was  drained  of 
soldiers  for  the  Italian  campaign,  induced  the  emperor  to  halt 
before  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  terms  of  peace 
were  hastily  concerted  at  ViUafranca,  and  were  afterwards 
confirmed  at  Zurich,  by  which  Lombardy  was  given 
to  Piedmont,*  while  Austria  was  left  in  ponession  of 
Venice  and  the  QuadriUteral,  and  central  Italy  was 
restored  to  its  former  rulers.  The  refusal  of  the  Italians  to  take 
back  the  Austrian  grand  dukes  made  the  execution  of  these 
arrangements  impracticable.  Napoleon,  indeed,  used  his 
influence  to  carry  them  into  effect;  but  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  now  in  charge  of  the  British  foreign  office,  and  who  had 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Gladstone  on  his  side  in  the  cabinet,  gave 
a  vigorous  support  to  the  claim  of  the  Italians  that  their  oountiy 
should  be  allowed  to  regulate  her  own  affairs.  The  French 
emperor  had  ultimately  to  yield  to  the  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  when  it  was  hacked  by  the  arguments 
of  the  British  foreign  office,  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  Church,  were  united  to 
Piedmont.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  the  Italians  were  largely  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  They  recognized  that  they  owed  more 
to  the  moral  support  of  England  than  ta  the  armed  assistance 
of  France.  The  French  emperor,  moreover,  took  a  step  which 
lost  him  the  sympathy  of  many  Italians.  Before  the  war  he 
had  arranged  with  Count  Cavour  that  France  should  receive, 
as  the  price  of  her  aid,  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice.  After  ViUafranca,  the  emperor,  franJdy  recogniziiag  that 
he  had  only  half  kept  his  promise,  consented  to  waive  his  claim 
to  these  provinces.  But,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  annexation  of  central  Italy  to  Piedmont,  he  reverted  to  the 
old  arrangement.  The  formation  of  a  strong  Piedmontese 
kingdom,  with  the  spoliation  of  the  pajul  dominion,  was  un- 
popular in  France;  and  he  thought — ^perhaps  naturally — ^that 
he  must  have  something  to  show  his  people  in  return  for  sacrifices 
which  had  c<Mt  him  the  lives  of  50,000  French  soldiers,  and 
concessions  which  the  whole  Catholic  party  in  France  resented. 
Count  Cavour  consented  to  pay  the  price  which  Napoleon  thus 
exacted,  and  the  frontier  of  France  was  accordingly  extended 
to  the  Alps.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
lose  more  than  he  gained  by  this  addition  to  his  territory.  It 
certainly  cost  him  Uie  active  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Anglo-French  alliance  had  been  already  strained  by  the  language 
of  the  French  colonels  in  1858  and  the  Franco-Austrian  War  of 
1859;  it  never  ftdly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  received 
by  the  evidence,  which  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  gave, 
of  the  ambition  of  the  French  emperor.  The  British  people  gave 
way  to  what  Cobden  called  the  last  of  the  three  panics.  Lord 
Palmerston  proposed  and  carried  the  provision  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  fortification  of  the  coasts;  and  the  volunteer 
movement,  which  had  its  origin  in  1859,  received  a  remariiLable 
stimulus  in  i860.    In  this  year  the  course  of  events  in  Italy 
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emphasized  the  differences  between  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  France.  Garibaldi,  with  a  thousand  followers,  made 
his  famous  descent  on  the  coast  of  Sidly.  After  making  himself 
master  of  that  island,  he  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  drove  the 
king  of  Naples,  out  of  his  capital,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Gaeta.  In  France  these  events  were  regarded  with  dismay. 
The  emperor  wished  to  stop  Garibaldi's  passage  across  the  strait, 
and  stationed  his  fleet  at  Gaeta  to  protect  the  king  of  Naples. 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  contrary,  welcomed  Garibaidi's 
success  with  enthusiasm.  He  declined  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  by  confining  the  great  liberator  to  Sicily;  he 
protested  against  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet  at  Gaeta; 
and  when  other  foreign  nations  denounced  the  conduct  of  Pied- 
mont, he  defended  it  by  quoting  Vattel  and  citing  the  example 
of  William  III.  When,  finally,  Italian  troops  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  pope,  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Turin,  and  England  under  Lord  John  Russell's 
advice  at  once  recognized  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  these  great  events— for  the  union  of  Italy  was  the  greatest 
fact  which  had  been  accomplished  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
the  first  Napoleon— the  British  ministry  had  undoubtedly 
acquired  credit.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  new  kingdom 
owed  much  to  the  moral  support  which  had  been  steadily  and 
consistently  given  to  it  by  Great  Britain.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
led  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston's  government  displayed  less  resolution,  and  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  acquired  by  its  ItaUan  policy. 
The  duchies  of  Sdhleswig  and  Holstein  had  been  for  centuries 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  by  the  golden  link  of  the 
yff^fr^  crown;  in  other  respects  they  had  been  organically 
v4r-  kept  distinct,  while  one  of  them — ^Holstein — was  a 

member  of  the  German  confederation.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  however,  was  different 
from  that  in  the  duchies.  In  Denmark  the  crown  could  descend, 
as  it  descends  in  Great  Britain,  through  females.  In  the  duchies 
the  descent  was  confined  to  the  male  line;  and,  as  Frederick 
VII.,  who  ascended  the  Danish  throne  in  1848,  had  no  direct 
issue,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  under  this  rule 
was  Prince  Christian  of  Glflcksburg,  afterwards  king;  the  next 
heir  to  the  duchies  being  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  In  1850 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  duchies  from  the  kingdom.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  held 
in  London,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  induced  to  renounce 
his  claim  on  the  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Most  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  parties  to  this  plan.  But  the 
Germjin  confederation  was  not  represented  at  the  conference, 
and  was  not  therefore  committed  to  its  conclusions.  During  the 
reign  of  Frederick  VII.  the  Danish  government  endeavoured  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  duchies  and  the  kingdom,  and 
specially  to  separate  the  interests  of  Schleswig,  which  was  largely 
Danish  in  its  sympathies,  from  those  of  Hblstcin,  which  was 
almost  exclusively  German.  With  this  object,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  Frederick  VII.  granted  Holstein  autonomous  institu- 
tions, and  bound  Schleswig  more  closely  to  the  Danish  monarchy. 
The  new  king  Christian  IX.  confirmed  this  arrangement.  The 
German  diet  at  Frankfort  at  once  protested  against  it.  Following 
up  words  with  acts,  it  decided  on  occupying  Hoktein,  and  it 
delegated  the  duty  of  carrying  out  its  order  to  Hanover  and 
Saxony.  While  this  federal  execution  was  taking  place,  the  duke 
of  Augustenburg— regardless  of  the  arrangements  to  which  he  had 
consented— delegated  his  rights  in  the  duchies  to  his  son,  who 
formally  claimed  the  succession.  So  far  the  situation,  which 
was  serious  enough,  had  been  largely  dependent  on  the  action 
of  Germany.  Jn  the  closing  days  of  1863  it  passed  mainly  into 
the  contrcd  of  the  two  chief  German  powers.  In  Prussia  Bismarck 
had  lately  become  prime  minister,  and  was  animated  by  ambitious 
projects  for  his  country's  aggrandizement.  Austria,  afraid  of 
losing  her  influence  in  Germany,  followed  the  lead  of  Prussia, 
and  the  two  powers  required  Denmark  to  cancel  the  arrangements 
which  Frederick  VII.  had  made,  and  which  Christian  IX.  had 
confirmed,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  follow  up  the  occupa- 


tion of  Holstein  by  that  of  Schleswig.  As  the  Danes  gave  only 
a  provisional  assent  to  the  demand,  Prussian  and  Austrian 
troops  entered  Schleswig.  These  events  created  much  excitement 
in  England.  The  great  majority  of  the  British  people,  who 
imperfectly  ondentood  the  merits  of  the  case,  were  unanimous 
in  their  desire  to  support  Denmark  by  arms.  Their  wish  had 
been  accentuated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  marriage  in  the 
previous  spring  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  daughter  of  the  new 
king  of  Denmark  had  given  them  an  almost  personal  interest 
in  Uie  struggle.  Lord  Palmenton  had  publicly  expressed  the 
views  of  the  people  by  declaring  that,  if  Denmark  were  attacked, 
her  assailants  would  not  have  to  deal  with  Denmark  alone. 
The  language  of  the  public  press  and  of  Englishmen  visiting 
Denmark  confirmed  the  impression  which  the  words  of  the  prime 
minister  had  produced;  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt 
that  Denmark  was  encouraged  to  resist  her  powerful  opponents 
by  the  belief,  which  she  was  thus  almost  authorized  in  entertain- 
ing, that  she  could  reckon  in  the  hour  of  her  danger  on  the  active 
assistance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
supported  by  his  cabinet,  or  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  he 
might  possibly,  in  1864,  have  made  good  the  words  which  he 
had  raajily  uttered  in  1863.  But  the  queen,  who,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
understood  the  movement  which  was  tending  to  German  unity 
much  better  than  most  of  her  advisers,  was  avexse  from  war. 
A  large  section  of  the  cabinet  shared  the  queen's  hesitation,  and 
Lord  Palmerston— with  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty  summers 
upon  him — was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  hk  will  against 
both  his  sovereign  and  his  colleagues.  He  made  some  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  emperor  of  the  French  would  support 
him  if  he  went  to  war.  But  he  found  that  the  emperor  had  not 
much  fancy  for  a  struggle  which  would  have  restored  Holstein 
to  Denmark;  and  that,  if  he  went  to  war  at  all,  his  chief  object 
would  be  the  liberation  of  Venice  and  the  rectification  of  his  own 
frontiers.  Even  Lord  Palmerston  shrank  from  entering  on  a 
campaign  which  would  have  involved  all  Europe  in  conflagration 
and  would  have  unsettled  the  boundaries  of  most  continental 
nations;  and  the  British  government  endeavoured  thence- 
forward to  stop  hostilities  by  referring  the  question  immediately 
in  dispute  to  a  inference  in  London.  The  hibours  of  the  con- 
ference proved  abortive.  Its  members  were  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  methods  of  settlements,  and  the  war  went  on.  Denmark, 
naturally  unaUe  to  grapple  with  her  powerful  antagonists,  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  two  duchies  which  were  the  subject  of 
dispute  were  taken  from  her. 

The  full  consequences  of  this  stnigg^e  were  not  visible  at  the 
time..  It  was  impossiUe  to  foresee  that  it  was  the  first  step 
which  was  to  carry  Prussia  forward,  under  her  ambitious  minister, 
to  a  position  of  acknowledged  supremacy  on  the  continent. 
But  the  results  to  Great  Britain  were  plain  enough.  She  had 
hta\  mighty  in  words  and  weak  in  deeds.  It  was  no  doubt  open 
to  her  to  contend,  as  perhaps  most  wise  people  consider,  that 
the  cause  of  Denmark  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
her  in  going  to  war.  But  it  was  not  open  to  her  to  encourage 
a  weak  power  to  resist  and  then  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
necessity.  Lord  Palmerston  should  not  have  used  the  language 
which  he  employed  in  1^63  if  he  had  not  decided  that  his  brave 
words  would  be  followed  by  brave  action.  His  conduct  lowered 
the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  at  least  as  much  as  his  Italian  policy 
had  raised  it.  Continental  statesmen  thenceforward  assumed 
that  Great  Britain,  however  much  she  might  protest,  would 
not  resort  to  arms,  and  the  infiuence  of  England  suffered,  as  it 
was  bound  to  suffer,  in  consequence. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  period  of  warfare,  another  struggle  was 
being  fought  out  on  a  still  greater  scale  in  North  America.  Tha 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  tne  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States  were  opposed  to  the  further  spread  of 

slavery;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  several  of  the     ^^^ 

Southern  States  formally  seceded  from  the  union.    A  ^gwat^ 
steamer  sent  by  the  Federal  government  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  and  both  parties  made  pre- 
parations for  the  civil  war  which  was  apparently  inevitable.    On 
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the  one  aide  tbe  Confederate  Sutesr— as  the  seceding  states  were 
called — ^were  animated  by  a  resolution  to  protect  their  property. 
On  the  other  side  the  "  conscience  "  of  the  North  was  excited 
by  a  passionate  desire  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery.  Thus 
both  parties  were  affected  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  con- 
siderations which  can  influence  mankind,  while  the  North  were 
further  actuated  by  the  natural  incentive  to  preserve  the  union, 
which  was  threatened  with  disruption.  The  progress  of  the 
great  struggle  was  watched  with  painful  attention  in  En^and. 
The  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  England  was 
paralysed  by  the  loss  of  the  raw  cotton,  which  was  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  workpe<^le  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  distress 
which  resulted  naturally  created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
intervention,  which  might  terminate  the  war  and  open  the 
Southern  ports  to  British  commerce;  and  the  initial  successes 
which  the  Confederates  secured  seemed  to  afford  some  justification 
for  such  a  proceeding.  In  the  course  of  1862  indeed,  when  the 
Confederate  armies  had  secured  many  victories,  Gladstone, 
^>eaking  at  Newcastle,  used  the  famous  expression  that  President 
Jefferson  Davis  had  "  made  a  nation  ";and  Lord  Palmerston's 
language  in  the  House  of  Commons — while  opposing  a  motion 
for  the  recognition  of  the  South — induced  the  impression  that 
his  thoughts  were  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr  Gladstone's. 
The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  confidentially 
asked  the  British  minister  whether  the  moment  had  not  come 
for  recognising  the  South;  and  in  the.  following  September 
Lord  Palmerston  was  himself  disposed  in  concert  with  France 
to  offer  to  mediate  on  the  basis  of  separation.  Soon  dlfterwards, 
however,  the  growing  exhaustion  of  the  South  improved  the 
prospects  of  ^e  Northern  States:  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  objected  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
slavery;  and  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  without  the  interference  of  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Lord  John  Russell  (who  was 
made  a  peer  as  Earl  Russell  in  1861)  acknowledged  the  Southern 
States  as  belligerents.  His  decision  caused  some  ill-feeling  at 
Washington;  but  it  was  inevitable.  For  the  North  had  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports;  and  it  would  have 
been  both  inconvenient  and  imfair  if  Lord  Russell  had 
decided  to  recognize  the  blockade  and  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  States.  Lord  Russell's 
decision,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  some  latent  sympathy 
for  the  Southern  cause;  and  the  irritation  which  was  felt  in  the 
North  was  increased  by  the  news  that  the  Southern  States  were 
accrediting  two  gentlemen  to  represent  them  at  Paris 
and  at  London.  These  emissaries,  Messrs  Mason  and 
Slidell,  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  and  in 
reaching  Cuba,  where  they  embarked  on  the  "  Trent," 
a  British  mail  steamer  sailing  for  England.  On  her  passage 
home  the  "  Trent  "  was  stopped  by  the  Federal  steamer  "  San 
Jacinto  ";  she  was  boarded,  and  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
arrested.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  captain  of  the  "  San 
Jacinto  "  had  acted  irregularly.  While  he  had  the  right  to  stop 
the  "  Trent,"  examine  the  mails,  and,  if  he  found  despatches 
for  the  enemy  among  them,  carry  tbe  vessel  into  an  American 
port  for  adjudication,  he  had  no  authority  to  board  th6  vessel 
and  arrest  two  of  her  passengers.  "  The  British  government," 
to  use  its  own  language,  "  could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to -the 
national  honour  to  pass  without  due  reparation."  They  decided 
on  sending  what  practically  amounted  to  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Federal  government,  calling  upon  it  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
and  to  make  a  suitable  apology.  The  presentation  of  this 
ultimatum,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Canada,  was  very  nearly  provoking  war  with  the  United 
States.  If,  indeed,  the  ultimatum  had  been  presented  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  framed,  war  might  have  ensued. 
But  at  the  prince  consort's  suggestion  its  langua^  was  consider- 
ably modified,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  outrage  was  thrown 
on  the  officer  who  committed  it.  and  not  on  the  government 
of  the  Republic.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  important 
modification  was  the  last  service  rendered  to  his  adopted  country 
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by  the  prince  consort  before  Us  fatal  iOiieas.  He  died  bdFote  the 
answer  to  the  despatch  was  received;  and  his  death  dqmved 
the  queen  of  an  adviser  who  had  stcod  by  her  side  since  the 
earlier  days  of  her  reign,  and  who,  by  his  prudence  and  ooodua, 
had  done  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  court  and  the  influrncr 
of  the  crown.  Happily  for  the  future  of  the  world,  the  govcnir 
ment  of  the  United  States  felt  itself  able  to  accept  the  despatch 
which  had  been  thus  addressed  to  it,  and  to  pve  the  reparatioo 
which  was  demanded;  and  the  danger  of  war  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  averted.  But,  in 
the  following  summer,  a  new  event  excited  fresh  animosities, 
and  aroused  a  oontroveny  which  endured  for  the  best  part  of 
ten  years. 

The  Confederates,  naturally  anxious  to  harass  the  oonuneroe 
of  their  enemies,  endeavoured  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  purchase  armed  cnusers  from  builders  of  neutral 
nations.  In  June  i86a  the  American  minister  in  London  drew 
Lord  Russell's'attentlon  to  the  fact  thftt  a  vessel,  lately  launched 
at  Messrs  Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead,  was  obviously  intoided 
to  be  employed  as  a  Confederate  cruiser.  Tbe  solicitor  to  tbe 
commissioners  of  customs,  however,  considered  that  no  facts  had 
been  revealed  to  authorize  the  detention  of  the  vessd,  and  this 
opinion  was  reported  in  July  to  the  American  minister,  Chaxks 
Francis  Adams.  He  thoeupon  supplied  the  government  with 
additional  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  them  with  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  R.  P.  Collier  (aftetwards 
Lord  MonksweU)i^  to  the  effect  that  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which  if  not  enforced 
on  this  occasion  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter." 
These  facts  and  this  opinion  were  at  once  sent  to  the  law  officers. 
They  reached  the  queen's  advocate  on  Saturday  the  36tb  of  July; 
but,  by  an  unfortunate  mischance,  the  queen's  advocate  had 
just  been  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  dtstrosing  illness;  and  the 
papers,  in  ransequence,  did  not  rttdi  the  attorney-  and  polidtar- 
general  till  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday,  when  they  at 
once  advised  the  government  to  detain  the  vessd.  Lord  Ruasdl 
thereupon  sent  orders  to  Liverpool  for  her  detention.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  vessel— probably  aware  Of  the  necessity  for  haste 
— ^had  put  to  sea,  and  had  commenced  the  career  wUch  made 
her  famous  as  the  "  Alabama."  Ministers  mi|^t  even  then  have 
taken  steps  to  stop  the  vessd  by  directing  ha  detention  in  any 
British  port  to  which  she  resorted  for  supplies.  The  cabinet, 
however,  shrank  from  this  course.  Tbe  **  Alabama  "  was  allowed 
to  prey  on  Federal  commerce,  and  undoubtedly  inflicted  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
autumn  of  i86a  Adams  demanded  redress  for  the  injuries  which 
had  thus  been  sustained,  and  this  demand  was  repeated  for  many 
years  in  stronger  and  stronger  language.  At  last,  in  1871,  long 
after  Lord  Palmerston's  death  and  Lord  Russdl's  retirement, 
a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  many 
cases  of  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  commissioners  agreed  upon  three  rules 
by  which  they  thought  neutrals  should  In  future  be  bound,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  s^ven  a  retrospective  ^ect. 
They  decided  also  that  the  claims  which  had  arisoi  out  of  the 
depredations  of  the  "  Alabama  "  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  course  of  1872  the  arbitrators  met  at  GcxMva. 
Their  finding  was  adverse  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money — more  than  £3,000,000 
— as  compensation.  A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity,  which 
largdy  increased  the  revenue,  enabled  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  boast  that  the  country  had  drunk  itsdf  out  of  the 
"  Akbama  "  difficulty. 

In  October  1865  Lord  Palmerston's  rule,  which  had  been 
characterized  by  six  years  of  p<^itical  inaction  at  home  and  by 
constant  disturbance  abroad,  was  terminated  by  his 
death.  The  ministry,  which  had  suffered  many  losses 
from  death  during  its  duration,  was  temporarily  re- 
constructed under  Lord  Russell;  and  the  new  minister 
at  once  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  period  of  internal 
stagnation,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
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new  Refonn  BiU.  Acewdinglyr  In  March  1866  Gladstone,  who 
now  led  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  extend  the  county  franchise  to  £14  and  the  borough 
franchise  to  £7  householders.  The  bill  did  not  create  much 
enthusiasm  among  Liberals,  and  it  was  naturally  opposed  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  reinforced  by  a  large  section  ai 
moderate  Liberals,  nicknamed,  in  consequence  of  n  phrase 
in  one  of  Bright's  speeches,  Adullamites.  After  many  debates, 
in  which  the  Commons  showed  little  disposition  to  give  the 
ministry  any  effective  support,  an  amendment  was  carried  by 
Lord  Dunkdlin,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Qanricarde,  basing  the 
borough  franchise  on  rating  instead  of  rental.  The  cabinet, 
recognizing  from  the  division  that  the  oontnd  of  the  House  had 
passed  out  of  its  hands,  resigned  office,  and  the  queen  was  com- 
pelled to  entrust  Lord  Derby  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
administration. 

For  the  third  time  in  his  career  Lord  Derby  undertook  the 
formidable  task  of  conducting  the  government  of  the  coimtry 
£^^  with  only  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 

Otrftr**  support  him.  The  moment  at  which  he  made  this 
***^  thiitl  attempt  was  one  of  unusual  anxiety.  Abroad, 
*'^^'  the  almost  simultaneous  outbreak  of  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  was  destined  to  affect  the  whole  aspect  of 
continental  politics.  At  home,  a  terrible  murrain  had  fallen 
on  the  cattle,  inflicting  ruin  on  the  agricultural  interest;  a  grave 
commercial  crisb  was  creating  alarm  in  the  dty  of  London,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  injuring  the  interests  of  labour;  while  the 
working  elates,  at  last  roused  from  their  long  indifference,  and 
angry  at  the  rejection  of  Lord  Russell's  bill,  were  assembling  in 
their  tens  of  thousands  to  demand  reform.  The  cabinet  deter- 
mined to  prohibit  a  meeting  which  the  Reform  League  decided 
to  hold  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  ajrd  of  July,  and  dosed  the  gates 
of  the  park  on  the  people.  But  the  mob;  converging  on  the  park 
in  thousands,  surged  rotmd  the  railings,  which  a  little  inquiry 
might  have  shown  were  too  weak  to  resist  any  real  pressure. 
Either  acddentally  or  intentionally,  the  railings  were  overturned 
in  one  place,  and  the  people,  perceiving  their  opportunity,  at 
once  threw  them  down  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  park. 
Few  acts  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  were  attended  with  greater 
consequences.  For  the  riot  in  Hyde  Park  led  almost  directly 
to  a  new  Reform  Act,  and  to  the  transfer  of  power  from. the 
middle  classes  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Yet,  though  the  new  government  found  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
cabinet  as  to  the  form  which  the  measure  should  take. 
Several  of  its  members  were  in  favour  of  assimilating 
the  borou^  franchise  to  that  in  force  in  mum'dpal 
elections,  and  practically  conferring  a  vote  on  every  householder 
who  had  three  years'  residence  in  the  o>nstituency.  General 
Peel,  however— Sir  Robert  Ped's  brother— who  hdd  the  seals 
of  the  war  office,  objected  to  this  extension;  and  the  cabinet 
ultimately  dedded  on  evading  the  difficulty  by  brining  forward 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  which  a  scheme  of  reform  might  ulti- 
matdy  be  based.  Their  success  in  1858,  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  India  in  this  way,  commended  the  decision  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  cabinet.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  House  of  Commons  required  a  definite  scheme,  and  that  it 
would  not  seriously  consider  a  set  of  abstract  resolutions  which 
committed  no  one  to  any  distinct  plan.  Hence  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1867  the  cabinet  dedded  on  withdrawing  its  resolutions 
and  reverting  to  its  original  bill.  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Cranbome — better  known  afterwards  as  Lord  Salisbury — dis- 
covered that  the  bill  had  more  democratic  tendencies  than  he 
had  originally  supposed,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  On 
Monday,  .the  35th,  the  cabinet  again  met  to  consider  the  new 
difficulty  which  had  thus  arisen;  and  it  dedded  (as  was  said 
afterwards  by  Sir  John  Pakington)  in  ten  minutes  to  substitute 
for  the  scheme  a  mild  measure  extending  the  borough  franchise 
to  houses  rated  at  £6  a  year,  and  conferring  the  county  franchise 
on  £30  householders.  The  bill,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would  be 
acceptable  to  no  one;  and  the  government  again  fell  back  on 
its  original  proposal    Three  members  of  the  cabinet,  however, 
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Lord  Cranbome,  Lord  Carnarvon  and  General  Peel,  refused 
to  be  parties  to  the  measure,  and  resigned  office,  the  government 
bdng  necessarily  weakened  by  these  defections.  In  the  large 
scheme  which  the  cabinet  had  now  adopted,  the  borough  franchise 
was  conferred  on  all  householders  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
who  had  for  two  years  occupied  the  houses  which  gave  them  the 
qualification;  the  county  franchise  was  given  to  the  occupiers 
of  all  houses  rated  at  £is  a  year  or  upwards.  But  it  was  proposed 
that  these  extensions  should  be  accompanied  by  an  educational 
franchise,  and  a  franchise  conferred  on  persons  who  had  paid 
twenty  shillings  in  assessed  taxes  or  income  tax;  the  tax-payers 
who  had  gained  a  vote  in  this  way  being  given  a  second  vote 
in  respect  of  the  property  which  they  occupied.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
securities  on  which  its  authors  had  relied  to  enable  them  to  stem 
the  tide  of  democracy  were,  chiefly  through  Gladstone's  exertions, 
swept  away.  The  dual  vote  was  abandoned,  direct  payment 
of  rates  was  surrendered,  the  county  franchise  was  extended 
to  £x3  householders,  and  the  redistribution  of  seats  was  largely 
increased.  The  ImII,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced, 
had  been  surrounded  with  safeguards  to  property.  With  thdr 
loss  it  involved  a  great  radical  change,  which  placed  the  working 
classes  of  the  country  in  the  position  of  predominance  which 
the  middle  classes  had  occui»ed  since  1832. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  necessitated  a  dissolution  of  parliament; 
but  it  had  to  be  postponed  to  enable  parliament  to  supplement 
the  English  Reform  Act  of  1867  with  measures  applic- 
able to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  time  for  £J^' 
settling  the  boundaries  of  the  new  constituencies  mZitrk 
which  had  been  created.  This  deby  gave  the  Con- 
servatives another  year  of  office.  JBut  the  first  place  in  the 
cabinet  passed  in  1868  from  Lord  Derby  to  his  lieutenant, 
DisraeU.  The  change  added  interest  to  political  life.  Thence- 
forward, for  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  chief  places  in  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state  were  filled  by  the  two  men,  Qhidstone 
and  Disraeli,  who  were  unquestionably  the  ablest  representatives 
of  thdr  ^pective  fdlowers.  But  the  situation  was  also  remark- 
able because  power  thus  definitely  passed  from  men  who, 
without  exception,  had  been  bom  in  the  i8th  century,  and  had 
all  held  cabinet  offices  before  1832,  to  men  who  had  been  bom 
in  the  xgth  century,  and  had  only  risen  to  cabinet  rank  in  the 
'forties  and  the  'fifties.  It  was  also  interesting  to  reflect  that 
Gladstone  had  begun  life  as  a  Conservative,  and  had  only 
gradually  moved  to  the  ranks  of  the  Libenl  party;  while 
Disraeli  had  fought  his  first  election  under  the  auspices  of 
O'Connell  and  Hume,  had  won  his  spurs  by  his  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Fed,  and  had  been  only  reluctantly  adopted  by  the 
Conservatives  as  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  struggle  commenced  in  x  868  on  an  Irish  question.  During 
the  previous  years  considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  Ireland  and  among  the  Irish  in  America. 
The  Fenians,  as  they  were  called,  actually  at tempte<i  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  and  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  x866  Lord  Russell's  government  thought 
itself  compelled  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland; 
and  in  1867  Lord  Derby's  government  was  confronted  in  the 
spring  by  a  plot  to  seize  Chester  Castle,  and  in  the  autumn  by 
an  attack  on  a  prison  van  at  Manchester  contaim'ng  Fenian 
prisoners,  and  by  an  atrodous  attempt  to  blow  up  ClerkenwcU 
prison.  Conservative  politicians  deduced  from  these  drcum- 
stances  the  necessity  of  applying  firm  govemment  to  Ireland. 
Liberal  statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  extirpate  rebellion 
by  remedying  the  grievances  of  which  Ireland  still 
complained.  Chief  among  these  was  the  fact  that 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  was  the  church  of 
only  a  minority  of  the  people.  In  March  1868  John  Frauds 
Maguire,  an  Irish  Catholic,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  immediate  considera- 
tion the  affaizs  of  Ireland.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Irish  Church,  as  a  political  institution,  should  cease;  and 
he  followed  up  his  decUration  by  a  scries  of  resolutions,  which 
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were  accepted  by  considerable  majorities,  pledging  the  House  to 
its  disestablishment.  Disraeli,  recognizing  the  full  significance 
of  this  decision,  announced  that,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  made,  the  government  would  appeal  from 
the  House  to  the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  end 
of  July,  but  the  general  election  did  not  take  place  till  the  end 
of  the  following  November.  The  future  of  the  Irish  Church 
naturally  formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  electors,  but  the  issue  was  largely  determined 
by  wider  considerations.  The  country,  after  the  long  political 
truce  which  had  been  maintained  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was 
again  ranged  in  two  hostile  camps,  animated  by  opposing  views. 
It  was  virtually  asked  to  decide  in  1868  whether  it  would  put 
its  trust  in  Liberal  or  Conservative,  in  Gladstone  or  Disraeli. 
By  an  overwhelming  majority  it  threw  its  lot  in  favour  of 
Gladstone;  and  Disraeli,  without  even  venturing  to  meet 
parliament,  took  the  unusual  course  of  at  once  placing  his 
resignation  in  the  queen's  hands. 

The  Conservative  government,  which  thus  fell,  will  be  chiefly 
recollected  for  its  remarkable  concession  to  democratic  prindples 

by  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867;  but  it 
HZHl  deserves  perhaps  a  word  of  praise  for  its  conduct  of 
^^i  a  distant  and  unusual  war.    The  emperor  of  Abyssinia 

had,  for  some  time,  detained  some  Engl^bmen 
prisoners  in  his  country;  and  the  government,  unable  to  obtain 
redress  in  other  ways,  decided  on  sending  an  army  to  release 
them.  The  expedition,  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  after- 
wards Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  was  fitted  out  at  great  expense, 
and  was  rewarded  with  complete  success.  The  prisoners  were 
released,  and  the  Abyssinian  monarch  committed  suicide. 
Disraeli — ^whosc  oriental  imagination  was  excited  by  the  triumph 
— incurred  some  ridicule  by  his  bombastic  declaration  that 
"  the  standard  of  St  George  was  hoisted  upon  the  mountains 
of  Rasselas."  But  the  ministry  could  at  least  claim  that  the 
war  bad  been  waged  to  rescue  Englishmen  from  captivity,  that 
it  had  been  conducted  with  skill,  and  that  it  had  accomplished 
its  object.  The  events  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  however,  were 
forgotten  in  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  swept  the 
Conservatives  from  ofiice  and  placed  Gladstone  in  power.  His 
government  was  destined  to  endure  for  more  than  five  years. 
During  that  period  it  experienced  the  alternate  prosperity  and 
decline  which  nearly  forty  years  before  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
Whigs  after  the  passage  of  the  first  Reform  Act.  During  its 
first  two  sessions  it  accomplished  greater  changes  in  legislation 
than  had  been  attempted  by  any  ministry  since  that  of  Lord 
Grey.  In  its  three  last  sessions  it  was  destined  to  sink  into 
gradual  disrepute;  and  it  was  ultimately  swept  away  by  a  wave 
of  popular  reaction,  as  remarkable  as  that  which  had  borne  it 
into  power. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Gladstone  intended  to  deal 
with  three  great  Irish  grievances — "  the  three  branches  of  the 
Qiad'  ^P^  ^^^  " — ^^^  religious,  agricultural  and  educa- 
Mtoua^a  tional  grievances.  The  session  of  1869  was  devoted 
Av'  to  the  fint  of  these  subjects.    Gladstone  introduced 

MioJMQr.  ^  jjjji  disconnecting  the  Irish  Church  from  the  state, 
establishing  a  synod  for  its  government,  and — after  leaving  it  in 
possession  of  its  churches  and  its  parsonages,  and  making  ample 
provision  for  the  life-interest  of  its  existing  clergy — devoting 
the  bulk  of  its  property  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  The 
bill  was  carried  by  large  majorities  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  so  strong  that  the 
Lords  did  not  venture  on  its  rejection.  They  satisfied  themselves 
with  engrafting  on  it  a  series  of  amendments  which,  on  the 
whole,  secured  rather  more  liberal  terms  of  compensation  for 
existing  interests.  Some  of  these  amendments  were  adopted 
by  Gladstone;  a  compromise  was  effected  in  respect  of  the 
others;  and  the  bill,  which  had  practically  occupied  the  whole 
session,  and  had'perhaps  involved  higher  constructive  skill  than 
any  measure  passed  in  the  previous  half-century,  became  law. 
Having  dealt  with  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  Gladstone  turned 
to  the  more  complicated  question  of  Irish  land.  So  far  back  as 
the  'forties  Sir  R.  Peel  had  appointed  a  commission,  known 


from  its  chairman  as  the  Devon  commission,  which  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Irish  tenant,  in  the  event  of  disturbance, 
should  receive  some  compensation  for  certain  specified 
improvements  which  he  had  made  in  his  holding. 
Parliament  neglected  to  give  effect  to  these  recom- 
mendations; in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  the  chief  or 
almost  only  occupation,  the  tenant  remained  at  his  landlord's 
mercy.    In  1870  Gladstone  proposed  to  give  the  tenant  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  improvements,  suitable  to  the  holding, 
which  he  had  made  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 
He  proposed  also  that,  in  cases  of  eviction,  the  smaller  tenantry 
should   receive   compensation   for   disturbance.    The   larger 
tenantry,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  after  their  own 
interests,  were  entirely  debarred,  and  tenants  enjoying  leases 
were  excluded  from  claiming  compensation,  except  for  liUagcs, 
buildings  and  reclamation  of  lands.    A  special  court,  it  was 
further  provided,  should  be  Instituted  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl.    Large  and  radical  as  the  measure  was,  reversing  many 
of  the  accepted  principles  of  legislation  by  giving  the  tenant  a 
^^jt'partnership  with  the  landlord  in  hb  holding,  no  serious 
opposition  was  made  to  it  in  either  House  of  ParliamenL    Its 
details,  indeed,  were  abuncintly  criticized,  but  its  principles 
were  hardly  disputed,  and  it  became  law  without  any  substantial 
alteration  of  its  original  provisions.    In  two  sessions  two  branches 
of  the  upas'tree  had  been  summarily  cut  off.    But  parliament 
in  1870  was  not  solely  occupied  with  the  wrongs  of  Irish  tenantry. 
In  the  same  year  Forster,  as  vice-president  of  the  council, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  great  measure  which  for  the  first  time 
made  education  compulsory.    In  devising  his  scheme,  Forster 
endeavoured  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educational 
machinery  which  had  been  voluntarily  provided  by  various 
religious  organizations.    He  gave  the  institutions,  which  had 
been  thus  established,  the  full  benefit  of  the  assistance  which  the 
government  was  prepared  to  afford  to  board  schools,  on  their 
adopting  a  conscience  clause  under  which  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  parents  of  children  were  protected.    This  provision 
led  to  many  debates,  and  produced  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
ruption in  the  Liberal  party.    The  Nonconformists  contended 
that  no  such  aid  should  be  given  to  any  school  which  was  not 
conducted   on    undenominational    principles.    Sup- 
ported by  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party,  Forster 
was  enabled  to  defeat  the  dissenters.    But  the  victory 
which  he  secured  Was,  in  one  sense,  dearly  purchased. 
The  first  breach  in  the  Liberal  ranks  had  been  made;  and  the 
government,  after  1870,  never  again  commanded  the  same 
united  support  which  had  enabled  it  to  pursue  its  victorious 
career  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  its  existence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1870  other  events,  for 
which  the  government  had  no  direct  responsibility,  introduced 
new  difliculiies.  War  unexpectedly  broke  out  between 
France  and  Prussia.  The  French  empire  fell;  the 
German  armies  marched  on  Paris;  and  the  Russian 
government,  at  Count  Bismarck's  instigation,  took  advantage 
of  the  collapse  of  France  to  repudiate  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
1856  which  neutralized  the  Black  Sea.  Lord  Granville,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  foreign  office,  protested  against 
this  proceeding.  But  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  his  mere 
protest  was  not  likely  to  affect  the  result;  and  the  government 
at  last  consented  to  accept  a  suggestion  made  by  Count  Bismarck, 
and  to  take  part  in  a  conference  to  discuss  the  Russian  proposaL 
Though  this  device  enabled  them  to  say  that  they  bad  not 
yielded  to  the  Russian  demand,  it  was  obvious  that  they  entered 
the  conference  with  the  foregone  conclusion  of  conceding  the 
Russian  claim.  The  attitude  which  the  government  thus  chose 
to  adopt  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but  it 
confirmed  the  impression,  which  the  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  Denmark  had  produced  in  1864,  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  maintain  its  principles  by  going  to  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  British  foreign  office  was  emphasized  by  its  consenting, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  t6  allow  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  depredations  of  the  **  Alabama,"  to  be  settled 
under  a  rule  only  agreed  upon  in  1871.    Most  Englishmen  now 
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appreciate  the  wisdom  of  a  concession  which  has  gained  for  them 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  But  in  1871  the  country 
resented  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Granville  had  acted  What- 
ever credit  the  government  might  have  derived  from  its  domestic 
measures,  it  was  discredited,  or  it  was  thought  to  be,  by  its 
foreign  policy.  In  these  circumstances  legisUtion  ia  187 1  was 
-not  marked  with  the  success  which  had  attended  the  government 
in  previous  sessions.  The  government  succeeded  in  terminating 
a  long  controversy  by  abolishing  ecclesiastical  tests  at  universities. 
But  the  Lords  ventured  to  reject  a  measure  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  at  elections,  and  refused  to  proceed  with  a  bill 
for  the  aboUtion  of  purchase  in  the  army.  The  result  of  these 
decisions  was  indeed  remarkable.  In  the  one  case,  the  Lords 
in  187  a  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  to  pass  the  Ballot  Bill, 
which  they  had  rejected  in  1871.  In  the  other,  Gladstone 
decided  on  abolishing,  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  crown, 
the  system  which  the  Lords  refused  to  do  away  with  by 
legislation.  But  his  high-handed  proceeding,  though  it  forced 
the  Lords  to  reconsider  their  decision,  strained  the  allegiance  of 
many  of  his  supporters,  and  still  further  impaired  the  popularity 
of  his  administration.  Most  men  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
permissible  for  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  to  have 
used  the  queen's  authority  to  terminate  the  purchase  system; 
but  they  considered  that,  as  he  had  not  taken  this 
course,  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  legislature  by  resorting  to  the  prerogative. 
Two  appointments,  one  to  a  judicial  office,  the  other  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  in  which  Gladstone,  about  the  same 
time,  showed  more  disposition  to  obey  the  letter  than  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  confirmed  the  impression  which  'the  abolition  of 
purchase  had  made.  Great  reforming  ministers  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that  the  success  of  even  liberal  measures  may  be 
dearly  purchased  by  the  resort  to  what  are  regarded  as  un- 
constitutional expedients. 

In  the  following  years  the  embarrassments  of  the  government 
were  further  increased.  In  1872  Bruce,  the  home  secretary, 
succeeded  in  passing  a  measure  of  licensing  reform. 
But  the  abstainers  condemned  the  bill  as  inadequate; 
the  publicans  denounced  it  as  oppressive;  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  licensed  victuallers  was  thenceforward 
arrayed  against  the  ministry.  In  1873  Gladstone  attempted  to 
complete  his  great  Irish  measures  by  conferring  on  Ireland  the 
advantage  of  a  university  which  would  be  equally  accepuble 
to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  But  his  proposal  again 
failed  to  satisfy  those  in  whose  interests  it  wjLs  proposed.  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
Gladstone  resigned;  but,  as  Disraeli  could  not  form  a  govern- 
ment, he  resumed  office.  The  power  of  the  great  minister  was, 
however,  spent;  his  ministry  was  hopelessly  discredited. 
History,  in  fact,  was  repeating  itself.  The  ministry  was  suffering, 
as  Lord  Grey's  government  had  suffered  nearly  forty  years 
before,  from  the  effect  of  its  own  successes.  It  had  accomplished 
more  than  any  of  its  supporters  had  expected,  but  in  doing  so  it 
had  harassed  many  interests  and  excited  much  opposition. 
Gladstone  endeavoured  to  meet  the  storm  by  a  rearrangement 
of  his  crew.  Bruce,  who  had  offended  the  licensed  victuallers, 
was  removed  from  the  home  office,  and  made  a  peer  and  president 
of  the  council.  Lowe,  who  had  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
fiscal  measures,  and  especially  by  an  abortive  suggestion  for 
the  taxation  of  matches,  was  transferred  from  the  exchequer 
to  the  home  office,  and  Gladstone  himself  assumed  the  duties 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  thereby  created  a  difficulty 
for  himself  which  he  had  not  foreseen.  Up  to  1867  a  minister 
leaving  one  office  and  accepting  another  vacated  his  seat;  after 
1867  a  transfer  from  one  post  to  another  did  not  necessitate  a 
fresh  election.  But  Gladstone  in  1873  had  taken  a  course  which 
had  not  been  contemplated  in  1867.  He  had  not  been  transferred 
from  one  office  to  another.  He  had  accepted  a  new  in  addition 
to  his  old  office.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain  whether 
his  action  in  this  respect  had,  or  had  not,  vacated  his  seat.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  inconvenient  difficulty  with 
which  he  was  thus  confronted  determined  his  policy,  though  he 


was  probably  insensibly  influenced  by  it.  However  this  may  be, 
on  the  eve  of  the  session  of  1874  he  suddenly  dedded  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  He  announced  his 
decision  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which,  among  other 
financial  reforms,  he  promised  to  repeal  the  income  tax.  The 
course  which  Gladstone  took,  and  the  bait  which  he  held  out 
to  the  electors,  were  generally  oondenmed.  The  country, 
wearied  of  the  nainistry  and  of  its  measures,  almost  everywhere 
supported  the  Conservative  candidates.  Disraeli  found  himself 
restored  to  power  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
the  great  minister  who,  five  years  before,  had  achieved  so  marked 
a  triumph  temporarily  withdrew  from  theieadcrship  of  the  party 
with  whose  aid  he  had  accomplished  such  important  lestilts. 
His  ministry  had  been  essentially  one  qH  peace,  yet  its  closing 
days  were  memorable  for  one  little  war  In  which  a  great  soldier 
increased  a  reputation  already  high.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  the  climate  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  imposes  on  Europeans,  and  brought  a  troublesome 
contest  with  the  Ashantis  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  history  of  Disraeli's  second  administration*  affords  an 
exact  reverse  to  that  of  Gladstone's  first  cabinet.  In  legislation 
the  ministry  attempted  little  and  accomplished  less. 
They  did  something  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  publicans,  f^*"^* 
whose  discontenthad contributed  largely  to  Gladstone's  ^Zutry, 
defeat,  by  amending  some  of  the  provisions  of  Bruce's 
licensing  bill;  they  supported  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  measure, 
brought  in  by  the  primate,  to  restrain'some  of  the  irregularities 
which  the  Ritualists  were  introducing  into  public  worship;  and 
they  were  compelled  by  the  violent  insistence  of  Plimsoll  to  pass 
an  act  to  protect  the  lives  of  merchant  seamen.  Disraeli's 
government,  however,  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  its  foreign 
policy.  Years  before  he  had  propounded  in  Tancrcd  the  theory 
that  England  should  aim  at  eastern  empire.  Circumstances  in 
his  second  term  of  office  enabled  him  to  translate  his  theory  into 
practice.  In  1875  the  country  was  suddenly  startled  at  hearing 
that  it  had  acquired  a  new  position  and  assumed  new  responsi- 
bilities in  Egypt  by  the  purchase  of  the  shares  which  the  khedive^ 
of  Egypt  held  in  the  Suet  Canal.  In  the  following  spring  a  new 
suiprise  was  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure  authoriz- 
ing the  queen  to  assume  the  title  of  empress  of  India.  But 
these  significant  actions  were  almost  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  crisis;  for  in  1876  misgovernmcnt  in  Turkey  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  results,  and  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte 
were  in  a  state  of  armed  insurrection.  In  the  presence  of  a  grave 
danger,  Count  Andrassy,  the  Austrian  minister,  drew  up  a  note 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name,  declaring  that  the 
Porte  had  failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  promises  of  reform  which 
she  had  made,  and  that  some  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
Europe  was  necessary  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  The  note  was 
accepted  by  the  three  continental  empires,  but  Great  Britain 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  assent  to  it,  and  only  ultimately 
consented  at  the  desire  of  the  Porte,  whose  statesmen  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  the  nominal  cooperation  of 
England  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  action  S"^^ 
of  other  powers.  Turkey  accepted  the  note  and  Jj^^ 
renewed  the  promises  of  reform,  which  she  had  so  often 
made,  and  which  meant  so  little.  The  three  northern  powers 
thereupon  agreed  upon  what  was  known  as  the  Berlin  Memor- 
andum, in  which  they  demanded  an  armistice,  and  proposed 
to  watch  over  the  completion  of  the  reforms  which  the  Porte 
had  promised.  The' British  government  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  this  memorandum,  which  in  consequence  became  abortive. 
The  insurrection  increased  in  intensity.  The  soltan  Abdul 
Aziz,  thought  unequal  to  the  crisis,  was  hastily  deposed;  he 
was  either  murdered  or  led  to  commit  suicide;  and  insurrection 
in  Bulgaria  was  stamped  out  by  massacre.  The  story  of  the 
"  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  Disraeli  characteristically  dismissed  it  as 
"coffee-house  babble,"  but  official  investigation  proved  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  had  reached  England. 
The  people  regarded  these  events  with  horror.  Gladstone, 
emerging  from  his  retirement,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
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Turks.  In  a  phrase  which  became  famous  he  dedared  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte  was  to 
turn  out  the  Ottoman  government  "  bag  and  baggage."  All 
England  was  at  once  arrayed  into  two  camps.  One  party  was 
led  by  Disraeli,  who  was  supposed  to  represent  the  traditional 
policy  of  England  of  maintaining  the  rule  of  the  Turk  at  all 
hazards;  the  other,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Gladstone,  was 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  terminate  oppression,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  distrusted  as  indirectly  aiwisting  the  ambitious  views  by 
which  the  Eastern  policy  of  Russia  had  always  been  animated. 
The  crisis  soon  b^ame  intense.  In  June  1876  Servia  and 
Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey.  In  a  few  months 
Servia  was  hopelessly  beaten.  Through  the  insistence  of  Russia 
an  armistice  was  agreed  upon;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield — for 
Disraeli  had  now  been  raised  to  the  peerage— endeavoured  to 
utilize  the  breathing  space  by  organizing  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  at  Constantinople,  which  was  attended  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Constantinople  con- 
ference proved  abortive,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1877  Russia 
declared  war.  For  some  time,  however,  her  success  was  hardly 
equal  to  her  expectations.  Tlie  Turks,  entrenched  at  Plevna, 
delayed  the  Russian  advance;  and  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  1877  that  Plevna  at  last  fell  and  Turkish  resistance 
collapsed.  With  its  downfall  the  war  party  in  England,  which 
was  led  by  the  prime  minister,  increased  in  violence.  From  the 
refrain  of  a  song,  sung  n^t  after  night  at  a  London  music  hall, 
its  members  became  known  as  Jingoes.  The  government  ordered 
the  British  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  go  up  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  though  the  order  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  it 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  £6,000,000  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  When  news  came  that  the  Russian  armies  had 
reached  Adrianople,  that  they  had  concluded  some  arrangement 
with  the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  pressing  forward  towards  Con- 
stantinople, the  fleet  was  again  directed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  decided  to  call  out  the  reserves 
and  to  bring  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Lord  Derby ,^  who  was  at  the  foreign  office,  thereupon  retired 
from  the  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord 
Derby's  resignation  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
Great  Briuin  was  on  the  verge  of  war.  Happily  this  did  not 
occur.  At  Prince  Bismarck's  suggestion  Russia  consented  to 
refer  the  treaty  which  she  had  concluded  at  San  Stefano  to  a 
congress  of  the  great  powers;  and  the  congress,  at  which  Great 
Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  one  great  advantage  derived 
from  it  was  the  tacit  acknowledgment  by  Russia 
that  Europe  could  alone  alter  arrangements  which  Europe  had 
made.  In  every  other  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  were  more  favourable  than  those  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  On  Lord  Beaconsfield's  return,  however, 
he  claimed  for  Lord  Salisbury  and  himself  that  they  had  brought 
back  "  peace  with  honour,"  and  the  country  accepted  with  wild 
delight  the  phrase,  without  taking  thuch  trouble  to  analyse 
its  justice. 

If  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  dissolved  parliament  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Berlin,  it  is  possible  that  the  wave  of 
popularity  which  had  been  raised  by  his  success  would  have 
borne  him  forward  to  a  fresh  victory  in  the  constituencies.  His 
omission  to  do  so  gave  th^  country  time  to  meditate  on  the  con- 
sequences of  his  policy.  One  result  soon>  became  perceptible. 
Differences  with  Russia  produced  their  inevitable  consequences 
in  fresh  complications  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Russian 
government,  confronted  with  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  in 
Alktmm  ^^^^^^  Europe,  endeavoured  to  create  difficulties  in 
Jin,  Afghanistan.  A  Russian  envoy  was  sent  to  Kabul, 
where  Shere  Ali,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Dost 
Mahommed  in  1863,  was  amir;  and  the  British  government, 
alarmed  at  this  new  embarrassment,  decided  on  sending  a  mission 
to  the  Afghan  capital.    The  mission  was  stopped  on  the  frontier 
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by  an  agent  of  Shere  Ali,  who  declined  to  allow  it  to  pfrooeed. 
Ti»  Briti^  government  refused  to  put  up  with  an  affront  of 
this  kind,  and  their  envoy,  supported  by  an  army,  continued 
his  advance.  Afghanistan  was  again  invaded.  Kabul  aiid 
Kandahar  were  occupied;  and  Shere  Ali  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  His  successor,  Yakub  Khan,  came  to  the 
British  camp  and  signed,  in  May  1879,  the  treaty  of  Gandamak. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Indian  government  undertook 
to  pay  the  new  amir  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  a  year;  and  Yakub 
Khan  consented  to  receive  a  British  mission  at  Kabul,  and  to 
cede  some  territory  in  the  Himalayas  which  the  military  advisers 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  considered  necessary  to  make  the  frontier 
more  "scientific."  This  apparent  success  was  soon  followed 
by  disastrous  news.  The  deplorable  events  of  1841  were  re- 
enacted  in  1879.  The  new  envoy  reached  Kabul,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  mtudered.  A  Britidi  army  was  again  sent  into 
Afghanistan,  and  Kabul  was  again  occupied.  Yakub  Khan, 
who  had  been  made  amir  in  1879,  was  deposed,  and  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan  was  selected  as  his  successor.  The  Brithh  did 
not  assert  their  superiority  without  much  fighting  and  some 
serious  reverses.  Their  victory  was  at  last  assured  by  the  ex- 
cellent strategy  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  (after- 
wards Lord)  Roberts.  But  before  the  final  victory  was  gained 
Lord  Beaa>nsfield  had  fallen.  His  policy  had  brought  Great 
Britain  to  the  verge  of  disaster  in  Afghanistan:  the  credit  of 
reasserting  the  superiority  of  British  arms  was  deferred  till  his 
successors  had  taken  office. 

It  was  not  only  in  'Afghanistan  that  the  new  imperial  policy 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  was 
straining  the  resources  of  the  empire.  In  South  Africa  a  Stilt 
more  serious  difficulty  was  ahready  commencing.  At  the  tin^ 
at  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  began,  Britkh 
territory  in  South  Africa  was  practically  confined  to  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  Years  before,  in  1852  and  1^54  respectively,  the 
British  government,  at  that  time  a  little  weary  of  the  responsi> 
bilities  of  colonial  rule,  had  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
two  Dutch  republics,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Powerful  native  tribes  occupied  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
Natal  and  the  east  of  the  TransvaaL  War  broke  out  between 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  oi  these 
native  chieftains,  Sikukuni;  and  the  Transvaal  was  worsted 
in  the  struggle.  Weary  of  the  condition  of  anarchy  which 
existed  in  the  republic,  many  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  were 
ready  to  welcome  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain — a  prt^xisal 
favoured  by  the  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  wished 
to  federate  the  South  African  states,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  North  American  colonies  had  become  by  confederation  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  proposal,  mistook  the  opinion  of  a  party  for 
the  vcrdia  of  the  republic,  and  dedared  (April  i877)the  Transvaal 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  His  policy  entailed  far  more 
serious  consequences  than  the  mission  to  Afghanistan.  The  first 
was  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  the  most  powerful  and  j..  ^ 
warlike  of  the  South  African  natives,  who  under  their  ""' 

ruler,  Cetewayo,  had  organized  a  formidable  army.  A  dispute 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  about  the  possession  of  a  strip 
of  territory  which  some  British  arbitrators  had  awarded  to  the 
Zulu  king.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  had  won  distinction  in  India, 
and  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  to  the  Cape, 
kept  back  the  award;  and,  though  he  ultimately  communicated 
it  to  Cetewayo,  thought  it  desirable  to  demand  the  disbandrocnt 
of  the  Zulu  army.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  the  British  troops 
who  invaded  Zulu  territory  met  with  a  severe  reverse;  and, 
though  the  disaster  was  ultimately  retrieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford, 
the  war  involved  heavy  expenditure  and  brought  little  credit 
to  the  British  army,  while  one  unfortunate  incident,  the  death 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  serve  with  the 
British  troops,  and  was  surprised  by  the  Zulus  while  reconnoitring, 
created  a  deep  and  unfortunate  impression.  Imperialism, 
which  had  been  excited  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  in  1878. 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  great  European  power,  fell 
into  discredit  when  it  degenerated  into  a  fresh  expedition  into 
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Afghanistan,  and  an  inglorious  war  with  a  savage  African  tribe. 
A  period  of  distress  at  home  increased  the  discontent  which  Lord 
Beacon$6eId's  external  policy  was  exciting;  and,  when  parlia- 
ment was  at  last  dissolved  in  x8So,  it  seemed  no  longer  certain 
that  the  country  would  endorse  the  policy  of  the  minister,  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  acquired  such  popularity.  Gladstone, 
emerging  from  his  retirement,  practically  placed  hlmsdf  again  at 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  party.    In  a  series  of  speeches  in  Mid- 
lothian, where  he  offered  himself  for  election,  he  denounced  the 
whole  policy  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  pursued.    His  im- 
passioned eloquence  did  much  more  than  influence  his  own 
election.    His  speeches  decided  the  contest  throughout  the 
kingdom.    The  Liberals  secured  an  even  more  surprising  success 
than  that  which  had  rewarded  the  Conservatives  six  years  before. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  queen's  reign,  a  solid  Liberal  majority, 
independent  of  all  extraneous  Irish  support,  was  returned,  and 
Gladstone  resumed  in  triumph  his  old  position  as  prime  minister. 
The  new  minister  had  been  swept  into  power  on  a  wave  of 
popular  favour,  but  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  difficulties 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  his  own 
language  had  perhaps  tended  to  increase  them.    He 
was  committed  to  a  reversal  of  Lord  Beaoonsficld's 
policy;  and,  in  politics,  it  is  never  easy,  and  perhaps 
rarely  wise,  suddenly  and  violently  to  change  a  system.    In  one 
quarter  of  the  world  the  new  minister  achieved  much  success. 
The  war  in  Afghanistan,  which  had  begun  with  disaster,  was 
credit».bly  concluded.    A  better  understanding  was  gradually 
established  with  Russia;  and,  before  the  ministry  went  out, 
steps  had  been  taken  which  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  Russian 
and  Afghan  frontier.    In  South  Africa,  however,  a  very  different 
result  ensued.    Gladstone,  before  he  accepted  office,  had  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  annexing  the  Thmsvaal;  his  language 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  charged  with  encouraging  the  Boers  to 
maintain  their  independence  by  force;  his  example  had  naturally 
been  imitated  by  some  of  his  followers  at  the  general  election; 
and,  when  he  resumed  power,  he  found  himsdf  in  the  difficult 
dilemiaia  of  either  maintaining  an  arrangement  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  unwise,  or  of  yielding  to  a  demand  which  the 
Boers  were  already  threatening  to  support  in  anna.    The  events 
of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  added  to  his  difficulty. 
Before  its  dose  ihe  Boers  seised  Heidelberg  and  esublished  a 
republic;  they  destroyed  a  detachment  of  British  troops  at 
Bronkhorst  Spruit;  and  they  surrounded  and  attacked  the 
British  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal.    Tiroops  were  of  course  sent 
from  England  to  maintain  the  British  cause;  and  Sir  George 
CoUey,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  had  experience  in 
South  African  warfare,  was  .made  governor  of  Natal,  and  en- 
Crusted  with  the  military  command.    The  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.    Wholly  mis- 
calculating the  strength  of  the  Boeis,  Sir  George  CoUey,  at  the 
end  of  January  i88z,  atUcked  them  at  Laing's  Nek,  in  the  north 
of  Natal,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.    Some  ten  days 
afterwards  he  fought  another  action  on  the  Ingogo,  and  was  again 
forced  to  retire.    On  the  96th  February,  with  some  600  men,  he 
occupied -a  high  hill,  known  as  Majuba,  which,  he  thought, 
dominated  the  Boer  position.    The  following  day  the  Boers 
atUcked  the  hill,  overwhelmed  its  defendeis,  and  Sir  George 
Colley  was  himself  killed  in  the  disastrous  contest  on  the  summit. 
News  of  these  occurrences  was  received  with  dismay  in  EngUnd. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  possible  to  say  a  good  deal  for  Gladstone's 
indignant  denundation  of  his  predecessor's  policy  in  annexing 
the  Traiovaal;  it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  advance 
many  reasons  for  reversing  the  measures  of  Lord  Beaconsfidd's 
,^      cabinet,  and  for  conceding  independence  to  the 
'  Transvaal  in  x88o.    But  the  great  majority  of  persons 
considered  that,  whatever  arguments  might  have  been 
urged  for  concession  in  z88o,  when  British  troops  had  suffered 
no  rcverMS,  nothing  could  be  said  for  concession  in  z88i,  when 
their  arms  had  been  tarnished  by  a  humiliating  disaster.    Great 
countries  can  afford  to  be  generous  in  the  hour  of  victory;  but 
they  cannot  3ridd,  without  loss  of  credit,  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
Unfortunatdy  this'  reasoning  was  not  suited  to  Gladstone's 


temperament.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  British  cause 
seemed  to  him  a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  vindica^ 
tion  of  military  honour;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
acknowledge  that  Majuba  had  altered  the  situation,  and  that 
the  terms  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  concede  before 
the  battle  could  not  be  safely  granted  till  military  reputation 
was  restored.  Tl^e  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  was  decided 
upon,  though  it  was  provided  that  the  country  should 
remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  queen.  Even  this  great 
concession  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Boers,  who  were 
naturally  elated  by  thdr  victories.  Three  years  later  some 
Transvaal  deputies,  with  their  president,  Kruger,  came  to  London 
and  saw  Lord  Derby,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Lord 
Derby  consented  to  a  new  convention,  from  which  any  verbal 
reference  to  suzerainty  was  exduded;  and  the  South  African 
republic  was  made  independent,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  it  should  condude  no  treaties  with  foreign  powers  without 
the  approval  of  the  crown.  (For  the  details  and  disputes  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  this  convention  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  artides  Transvaal  and  Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone's  government  declined  in  popularity  from  the  date 
of  the  earliest  of  these  concessions.    Gladstone,  in  fact,  had 
succeeded  in  doing  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish.   Annoyance  at  his  foreign  policy  had  rekindled  the 
imperialism  which  the  embarrassments  created  by  Lord  Beacons- 
fidd  had  done  so  much  to  damp  down.    And,  if  things  were 
going  badly  with  the  new  government  abroad,  matters  were  not 
progressing  smoothly  at  home.    At  the  general  election  of  x88o, 
the  borough  of  Northampton,  which  of  late  years  has  shown  an 
unwavering  preference  for  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type,  returned 
as  its  members  Henry  Labouchere  and  Charles  Bradlaugh. 
Bradlaugh,  who  had  attained  some  notoriety  for  an  «    ..     . 
aggressive  atheism,  claimed  the  right  to  make  an        ^^'^ 
affirmatu>n  of  allegiance  instead  of  taking  the  customaiy  oath, 
which  he  declared  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  meaningless  form.    The 
speaker,  instead  of  deddlng  the  question,  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  it  was  ultimatdy  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  which  reported  against  Bradlaugh's  claim. 
Bradlaugh,  on  hearing  the  decision  of  the  committee,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  and  offered  to  take  the  oath.    It  was  objected 
that,  as  he  had  publidy  declared  that  the  words  of  the  oath  had 
no  dear  meaning  for  him,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  it; 
and  after  some  wrangling  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  fresh 
committee,  which  supported  the  view  that  Bradlaugh  could  not 
be  allowed  to  be  sworn,  but  recommended  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  the  affirmation  at  his  own  risk.    The  House 
refused  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  when 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  give  effect  to  it.     This  decision  naturally 
enlarged  the  question  before  it.    For,  while  hitherto  the  debate 
had  turned  on  the  teclmical  points  whether  an  affirmation  could 
be  substituted  for  an  oath,  or  whether  a  person  who  had  dcdared 
that  an  oath  had  no  meaning  for  him.  could  properly  be  sworn, 
the  end  at  which  Bradlaugh's  opponents  were  thenceforward 
aiming  was  the  imposition  of  a  new  religious  test — the  belief 
in  a  God— «n  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  con- 
troversy, which  thus  began,  continued  through  the  parliament 
of  18S0,  and  led  to  many  violent  scenes,  which  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the  House.    It  was  quietly  terminated,  in  the  parlia* 
ment  of  i836,  by  the  firm  action  of  a  new  speaker.    Mr  Peel, 
who  had  been  dected  to  the  chair  in  1884,  dcdded  that  ndther 
the  q)eaker  nor  any  other  member  had  the  right  to  intervene  to 
prevent  a  member  from  taking  the  oath  if  he  was  willing  to 
take  it.    Parliament  subsequently,  by  a  new  act,  permitted 
affirmations  to  be  used,  and  thenceforward  reUgion,  or  the 
absence  of  religion,  was  no  disqualification  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  atheist,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Jew,  could  sit  and  vote. 

The  Bradlaugh  question  was  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  the  new  government  was  confronted.  Ireland  was  again 
attracting  the  attention  of  politidans.  The  Fenian  move- 
ment had  practically  expired;  some  annual  motions  for  the 
introduction  of  Home  Rule,  made  with  all  the  decorum  of 
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parliamcDtaiy  usage,  had  been  regulariy  defeated.  But  the 
Irish  were  placing  themselves  under  new  leaders  and  adopting 
new  methods.  During  the  Conservative  government  of  1874,  the 
Irish  members  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  attention  by  oi^nized 
obstruction.  Their  efforts  had  increased  the  difficulties  of 
p^^M  government  and  taxed  the  endurance  of  parUament. 
^'**^  These  tactics  were  destined  to  be  raised  to  a  fine  art 
byiParnell,  who  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  party  about 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  Gladstone's  government.  It  was 
Parnell's  determination  to  make  legislation  impracticable,  and 
parliament  unendurable,  till  Irish  grievances  were  redressed. 
It  was  his  evident  belief  that  by  pursuing  such  tactics  he  could 
force  the  House  of  Commons  to  concede  the  legislation  which 
he  desired.  The  Irish  members  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
legislation  which  parliament  had  passed  in  1869-1870.  The 
land  act  of  1870  had  given  the  tenant  no  security  in  the  case 
of  eviction!  for  non-payment  of  rent;  and  the  tenant  whose 
rent  was  too  high  or  had  been  ra&ed  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord.  It  so  happened  that  some  bad  harvests  had  temporarily 
faicreascd  the  difficulties  of  the  tenantry,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  large  numbers  of  evictions  were  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Irish  contended  that  the  relief  which 
the  aa  of  1870  had  afforded  should  be  extended,  and  that,  till 
such  legislation  could  be  devised,  a  temporary  measure  should 
be  passed  giving  the  tenant  compensation  for  disturbance. 
Gladstone  admitted  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  it  Passed  by  the  Commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  towards  the  end  of  the  session  by  the  Lords;  and 
the  government  acquiesced — perhaps  could  do  nothing  but 
acquiesce — in  this  decision.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  rejection 
of  the  measure  was  attended  with  disastrous  results.  Outrages 
increased,  obnoxious  landlords  and  agents  were  "  boycotted  " — 
the  name  of  the  first  gentleman  exposed  to  this  treatment  adding 
a  new  word  to  the  language;  and  Forstcr,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  chief  secretary,  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  presence  of 
outrage  and  intimidation,  to  adopt  stringent  measures  for 
enforcing  order.  A  measure  was  passed  on  his  initiation,  in 
1 88 1,  authorizing  him  in  arrest  and  detain  suspected  persons; 
and  many  well-known  Irishmen,  including  Pamell  himself  and 
other  members  of  parliament,  were  thrown  into  prison.  It  was 
an  odd  commentary  on  parliamentary  government  that  a  Liberal 
ministry  should  be  in  power,  and  that  Irish  members  should 
be  in  prison;  and  early  in  1882  Gladstone  determined  to  liberate 
the  prisoners  on  terms.  The  new  policy — represented  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty — ^led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  viceroy.  Lord  Cowper,  and  of  Forster,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  as  their 
successors.  On  the  6th  of  May  1882  Lord  Spencer  made  his  entry 
into  Dublin,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Lord  Frederick, 
unwisely  allowed  to  walk  home  alone  with  Burke,  the  under- 
secretary to  the  Irish  government,  was  murdered  with  his 
companion  in  Phoenix  Park.  This  gross  outrage  led  to  fresh 
measures  of  coercion.  The  disclosure,  soon  afterwards,  of  a 
conspiracy  to  resort  to  dynamite  stiU  further  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  the  Liberal  party  from  the  Irish  nation.  Gladstone 
might  fairly  plead  that  he  had  done  much,  that  he  had  risked 
much,  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  making  him  a  poor 
return  for  his  services. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  difficulty  was  further  embarrassing 
a  harassed  government.    The  necessities  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt 
had  been  only  temporarily  relieved  by  the  sale  to 
^^  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  of  the  Suez  Canal 

shares.  Egyptian  finance,  in  the  interests  of  the  bondholders, 
had  been  placed  under  the  dual  control  of  England  and  France. 
Thenew  arrangement  naturally  produced  some  native  resentment, 
and  Arabi  Pasha  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  was  intend^  to  rid  Egypt  of  foreign  interference.  His 
preparations  eventually  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  still  later  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a 
British  army  under  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
to  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kebir,  after  which  Arabi  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.    The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  led  to  the 


immediate  resignation  of  Bright,  whose  presence  in  the  calunet 
had  been  of  importance  to  the  government;  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  broke  up  the  dual  control,  and  made  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  Egyptian  administration.    The  effects  of  British 
rxile  were,  in  one  sense,  remarkable.    The  introduction  of  good 
government  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  restored 
confidence  in  Egyptian  finance.    At  the  same  time  it  provoked 
the  animosity  of  the  French,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  the 
increase  of  British  influence  on  the  Nile,  and  it  also  threw  new 
responsibilities  on  the  British  nation.    For  south  of  E^g^^st 
lay  the  great  territory  of  the  Sudan,  which  to  some  extent 
commands  the  Nile,  and  which  had  been  added  to  the  Egyptian 
dominions  at  various  periods  between  1820  and  1875.    1°  x88t 
a  fanatic  sheikh — ^known  as  the  mahdi — had  headed  &n  insur- 
rection against  the  khedive's  authority;  and  towards  the  close 
of  1883  an  Egyptian  army  under  an  En^ishman,  Colonel  Hicks, 
was  annihilated  by  the  mahdi's  followers.    Tlie  insurrection 
increased  the  responsibilities  which  intervention  had  imposed 
09  England,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Suakin  to  guard 
the  littoral  of  the  Red  Sea;  while,  at  the  beginning  of  1884, 
General  Gordon — whose  services  in  China'had  gained  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  the  Sudan — 
was  sent  to  Khartum  to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs.    These 
decisions  led  to  momentous  results.    The  British  expedition  to 
Suakin  was  engaged  in  a  scries  of  battles  with  Osman  Digna, 

the  mahdi 's  lieutenant;  while  General  Gordon,  after      ^ ^ 

alternate  reverses  and  successes,  was   isolated    at 
Khartum.    Anxious  as  Gladstone's  ministry  was  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  its  responsibilities,  i^  was  compelled  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  relieve  General  Gordon;  and  Lord  Wdseley,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  decided  on  moving  up  the  Nile  to 
his  .relief.    The  expedition  proved  much  more  difficult  than 
Lord  Wolseley  had  anticipated.    And  before  it  reached  its  goal, 
Khartum  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  General  Gordon  and  his 
few  faithful  followers  were  murdered  (January  1885).    Gcikeral 
Gordon's  death  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  on  the  Liberal  govcrmnent. 
It  was  thought  that  the  general,  whose  singular  devotion  to 
duty  made  him  a  popular  hero,  had  been  allowed  to  assume  an 
impossible  task;  had  been  feebly  supported;  and  that    the 
measures  for  his  relief  had  been  unduly  postponed  and  at  last 
only  reluctantly  undertaken.  The  ministry  ultimately  experienced 
defeat  on  a  side  issue.    The  budget,'  which  Childers  brought 
forward  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  attacked  by  the 
Conservative  party;  and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  condemning  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  beer,  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.    Gladstone  resigned 
office,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death, 
had  succeeded  to  the  lead  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  in- 
structed to  form  a  new  administration. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  new  government,  as  its  first  duty, 
would   be  compelled  to  dissolve  the  parliament  that  had  been 
elected  when  Gladstone  was  enjoying  the  popularit      n_g__ 
which  he  had  lost  so  rapidly  in  office.  But  it  so  happened    ^^m"^ 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  appeal  to  the  old  con- 
stituencies.   For,  in  1884,  Glactetone  had  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill;  and,  though  its  passage  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Lords,  unofficial  communications  between  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  had  resulted  in  a  compromise  which  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  Reform  Act.    By  this 
measure,  household  franchise  was  extended  to  the  counties^ 
But  counties  and  boroughs  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  constituencies,  for  the  most  part  returning  only  one 
member  each;  while  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  relative 
weight  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reluctance  to  inflict  disfranchise- 
ment on  Ireland,  led  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  658  to  670  members.    This  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  electorate  necessarily  made  the  result  of  the  elections 
doubtful.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  parliament  comprised 
334  Liberals,  250  Conservatives  and  86  Irish  Nationalists^    It 
was  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  future  de- 
pended on  the  course  which  the  Irish  Nationalists  might  adopt. 
It  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury^ 
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government  was  evidently  doomed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
joined  the  Conservatives,  they  could  make  a  Liberal  adininistra- 
tion  impracticable. 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  it  was  doubtful  What  course  the  Irish 
Nationalists  would  take.    It  was  generally  understood  that 

Lord  Carnarvon,  who  had  been  made  viceroy  of 

Ireland,  had  been  in  communication  with  Pamell; 

that  Lord  Salisbury  was  aware  of  the  interviews 
whld^  had  taken  place;  and  it  was  whispered  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  in  favour  of  granting  some  sort  of  administrative 
autonomy  to  Ireland.  Whatever  opinion  Lord  Carnarvon  may 
have  formed — and  his  precise  view  is  uncertain — a  greater  man 
than  he  had  suddenly  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  In  his 
election  speeches  Gladstone  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
country  returning  a  Liberal  majority  which  could  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  Irish  vote;  and  the  result  of  the  general  election 
had  left  the  Irish  the  virtual  arbiters  of  the  political  situation. 
In  these  circumstances  Gladstone  arrived  at  a  momentous 
decision.  He  recognixed  that  the  system  under  which  Ireland 
had  been  governed  in  the.  past  had  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  her  people;  and  he  decided  that  it  was  wise  and  safe  to 
entrust  her  with  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  It  was 
perhaps  characteristic  of  Gladstone,  thou^  it  was  unquestion- 
ably unfortunate,  that,  in  determining  on  this  radical  change 
of  policy,  he  consulted  few,  if  any,  of  his  previous  colleagues. 
On  the  meeting  ol  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment was  defeated  on  an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding 
fadiities  for  agricultural  labourers  to  obtain  small  holdings  for 
gardens  and  pasture— the  policy,  in  short,  which  was  described 
as  "three  acres  and  a  cow."  Lord  Salisbury  resigned,  and 
Gladstone  resumed  power.  The  attitude,  however,  which 
Gladstone  was  understood  to  be  taking  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  threw  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  Lord  Hartington,  and 
others  <rf  his  former  colleagues,  declined  to  join  his  administra- 
tion; Mr  Chamberbun,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  accepted 
office,  retired  almost  at  once  from  the  ministry;  and  Bright, 
whose  eloquence  and  past  services  gave  him  a  unique  position 
in  the  House,  threw  in  his  lot  in  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  A 
tpUt  in  the  Liberal  party  thus  began,  which  was  destined  to 
endure;  and  Gladstone  found  his  difficulties  increased  by  the 
defection  of  the  men  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  largely  relied. 
He  persevered,  however,  in  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself, 
and  introduced  a  measure  endowing  Ireland  with  a  parliament, 
and  excluding  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster.  He  was 
defeated,  and  appealed  from  the  House  which  had  refused  to 
support  him  to  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  the  queen's 
reign  two  general  elections  occurred  within  twelve  months.  The 
country  s^wed  no  more  disposition  than  the  House  of  Comtaions 
to  approve  the  course  which  the  minister  was  taking.  A  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  were  pledged 
to  resist  Home  Rule.  Gladstone,  bowing  at  once  to  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  resigned  office,  axid  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to 
power. 

The  new  cabinet,  which  was  formed  to  resist  Home  Rule,  did 
not  succeed  in  combining  all  the  opponents  to  this  measure. 
Vmttmltm   "^^  secessionists  from  the  Liberal  party — the  Liberal 

Unionists,  as  they  were  called — held  aloof  from  it; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced  to  form  his  cabinet  out  of  his 
immediate  followers.  The  m6st  picturesque  appointment  was 
that  of  Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU,  who  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  But 
before  many  months  were  over,  Lord  Randolph — unable  to 
secure  acceptance  of  a  policy  of  financial  retrenchment — ^resigned 
office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced  to  reconstruct  his  ministry. 
Though  he  again  failed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Ubeial 
Unionists,  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  them — Goschen^ 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Exchequer.  W.  H.  Smith  moved  from 
the  war  office  to  the  treasury,  and  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  while  Lord  Salisbury  himself  returned  to  the 
foreign  office,  which  the  dramatically  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  vacated. 
Tlieie  aixangements  lasted  till  1891,  when,  on  Smith's  death, 


the  treasury  and  the  lead  of  the  Commons  were  entrusted  to 
Lord  SaUsbury's  nephew,  Mr  Arthur  Balfour,  who  had  made 
a  great  reputation  as  chid  secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  ministry  of  x886,  which  endured  till  189a,  gave  to  London 
a  county  council;  introduced  representative  government  into 
every  English  county;  and  made  elementary  education  free 
throughout  England.    The  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Unionists 
was,  in  fact,  compelling  the  Conservative  government  to  promote 
measures  which  were  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  stricter 
Conservative  traditions,  or  wishes.    In  other  respects,  the  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  govmmient  were  not  great;  and 
the  time  of  parliament  was  largely  occupied  in  devising  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  which  the  obstructive  attitude 
of  the  Irish  members  made  necessary,  and  in  discussing  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Nationalist  party  by  The  TimeSy 
of  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.    Under  the  new 
rules,  the  sittings  of  the  House  on  ordinary  days  were  made  to 
commence  at  3  P.M.,  and  opposed  business  was  automatically 
interrupted  at  midnight,  while  for  the  first  time  a  power  was 
given  to  the  majority  in  a  House  of  a  certain  size  to  conclude 
debate  by  what  was  known  as  the  closure.    Notwithstanding 
these  new  rules  obstructive  tactics  continued  to  prevail;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  parliament,  many  members  were  suspended 
for  disorderly  conduct.    The  hostility  of  the  Irish  members  was 
perhaps  increased  by  some  natural  indignation  at  the  charges 
brought  against  PameU.    The  Times,  in  April  1887,  printed 
the  facsimile  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Pamell,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but 
to  denounce  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  but  that,  while  he 
regretted  "  the  accident "  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish's  death, 
he  could  not  "  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more  than  his 
deserts."    The  publication  of  this  letter,  and  later  of  other 
similar  documents,  naturally  created  a  great  sensation;  and 
the  government  ultimately  appointed  a  special  commission  of 
three  judges  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  allegations  that  were 
made.    In  the  course  of  the  inquiry.it  was  proved  that  the 
letters  had  emanated  from  a  man  named  Pigolt,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  associated  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  movement,  but 
who  for  some  time  past  had  earned  a  precarious  living  by  writing 
begging  and  threatening  letters.    Pigott,  subjected  to  severe 
cross-examination  by  Sir  Charies  Russell  (afterwards  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen),  broke  down,  fled  from  justice  and  committed 
suicide.    His  fUght  practically  settled  the  question;  and  an 
inquiry,  which  many  people  had  thought  at  its  inception  would 
brand  Pamell  as  a  criminal,  raised  him  to  an  influence  which 
he  had  never  enjoyed  before.    But  in. the  same  year  which 
witnessed  his  triumph,  he  was  doomed  to  fall.    He  was  made 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  stut  brou^t  by  Captain  O'Shea — 
another  Irishman — for  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage;  and  the 
disclosures  made  at  the  trial  induced  Gladstone,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Nonconformists  generally  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  request  Pamell  to  withdraw  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party.    Pamell  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  the  Irish  party  was  shattered  into  fragments 
by  his  decision.    Pamell  himself  did  not  long  survive 
the  disruption  of  the  party  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  create.    The  exertions  which  he  made  to 
retrieve  his  waning  influence  proved  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1891  he  died  suddenly  at  Brighton. 
Pamell's  death  radically  altered  the  political  situation.    At  the 
general  elections  of  1885  and  1886  the  existence  of  a  strong, 
united  Irish  party  had  exercised  a  dominating  influence.    As  the 
parliament  of  1886  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  dissensions  among 
the  Irish  members,  and  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  were 
visibly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Nationalists.    At  the  general 
election  of  1892  Home  Rule  was  still  the  prominent  subject 
before  the  electors.    But  the  English  Liberals  were  already  a 
little  weary  of  allies  who  were  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  whose  disputes  were  introdudng  a  new  factor  into  politics. 
The  political  struggle  virtually  turned  not  on  measures,  but  on 
men.    Gladstone's  great  age,  and  the  marvellous  powers  which 
he  displayed  at  a  time  when  most  men  seek  the  repose  of 
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retirement,  were  the  chief  causes  which  affected  the  results.  His 
influence  enabled  him  to  secure  a  small  Liberal  majority.  But 
it  was  noticed  that  the  majority  depended  on  Scottish,  Irish  and 
Welsh  votes,  and  that  England— the  "  predominant  partner," 
as  it  was  subsequently  called  by  Lord  Rosebery — returned  a 
nuijority  of  membeis  pledged  to  resist  any  attempt  to  disK>lve 
the  union  between  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
for  a  fourth  time  Gladstone  became  prime  minister. 
^ipjEr  In  the  session  of  1893  he  again  introduced  a  Home 
Rule  Bill.  But  the  measure  of  1893  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  x886.  In  particular,  the  Irish  were 
no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  the  imperial  parliament  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  which  was  thus  brought  forward  was 
actually  passed  by  the  Commons.  It  was,  l^wever,  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  The  dissensions  among  the  Irish  themselves,  and 
the  hostility  which  English  constituents  were  di4>laying  to  the 
proposal,  emboldened  the  Peers  to  arrive  at  this  decision.  Some 
doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  course  which  Gladstone  would  take  in 
this  crisis.  Many  persons  thought  that  he  should  at  once  have 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
distinct  mandate  from  the  constituencies  to  introduce  a  new 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Other  persons  imagined  that  he  jhould  have 
followed  the  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831, 
and,  after  a  short  prorogation,  have  reintroduced  his  measure  in 
a  new  session.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gladstone  adopted  neither 
of  these  courses.  The  government  dedded  not  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Peers,  but  to  proceed  with  the  rest 
of  their  political  programme.  With  this  object  an  autumn  session 
was  held,  and  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  introduced  by  Mr  Fowler 
(afterwards  Lord, Wolverhampton),  was  passed,  after  important 
amendments,  which  had  been  introduced  into  it  jn  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  Gladstone.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr  Asquith, 
the  home  secretary,  was  ultimately  dropped  by  Gladstone  after 
passing  all  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rather  than  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Peers,  allowing  "contracting  out,"  should  be 
accepted. 

Before,  however,  the  session  had  quite  run  out  (3rd  March 
1894),  Gladstone,  who  had  now  completed  has  eighty-fourth 
year,  laid  down  a  load  which  his  increasing  years  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  sustain  (see  the  article  Gladstone).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  abilities  and  attairmients 
had  raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  Liberal  counsels.  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  succeed  in  popularizing  the  Home  Rule 
proposal  which  Gladstone  had  failed  to  carry.  He 
declared,  indeed,  that  success  was  not  attainable  till 
England  was  converted  to  its  expediency.  He  hinted 
that  success  would  not  even  then  be  assured  until  something  was 
done  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  refused  to  introduce  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill, 
be  hesitated,  on  the  other,  to  court  defeat  by  any  attempt  to 
reform  the  Lords.  His  government,  in  these  circumstances, 
while  it  failed  to  conciliate  its  opponents,  excited  no  enthusiasm 
among  its  supporters.  It  was  generally  understod,  moreover, 
that  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  resented  Lord  Roscbery's 
appointment  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  thought  that 
the  lead  should  have  been  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  It  was 
an  open  secret  that  these  differences  in  the  party  were  reflected 
in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  relations  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  were  too  strained  to  ensure  either  the  harmonious 
working  or  the  stability  of  the  administration.  In  these  drcum- 
stances  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
It  occurred — as  often  happens  in  parliament^— on  a  minor  issue 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  Attention  was  drawn  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  cordite  provided  by  the 
war  office,  and  the  House — notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the 
war  minister  (Sir  Henry  C^mpbell-Bannerman)  that  the  supply 
was  adequate — placed  the  government  in  a  minority.  Lord 
Rosebery  resigned  office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  third  time 
became  prime  minister,  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr  Chamberlain 


and  other  Liberal  Unionists  joining  the  government.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament,  in  which  tbe  Unionists 
obtained  an  overwhelming  majority,  was  returned. 

The  government  of  x  892-1 89s,  which  was  success vdy  led  by 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  remembered 
for  its  failures.  Yet  it  passed  two  measures  which  have  exercised 
a  wide  influence.  The  Parish  Councils  Act  introduced  dectoral 
institutions  into  the  government  of  every  parish,  and  in  1894 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  availed  himscU 
of  the  opportunity,  which  a  large  addition  to  the  navy  invited,  to 
reconstruct  the  death  duties.  He  swept  away  in  doing  so  many 
of  the  advantages  which  the  owner  of  real  estate  and  the  life 
teriant  of  settled  property  had  previously  enjojred,  and  drove 
hoine  a  principle  which  G<»chen  had  tentatively  introduced  a  few 
years  before  by  Increasing  the  rate  of  the  duty  with  the  amount 
of  the  estate.  Rich  men,  out  of  their  superfluitiea,  were  thence- 
forward to  pay  more  than  poor  men  out  of  their  necessities. 

The  Unionist  government  which  came  into  power  in  '1895 
lasted,  with  certain  changes  of  personrnd,  till  2905,  with  a  break 
caused  by  the  dissolution  of  1900.     History  may  hereafter 
conclude  that  the  most  significant  circumstance  of  tbe  earlier 
period  is  to  be  found  in  the  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  which  the  sixtieth  anniverury  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  led  in  1897.    Ten  years  before,  her  jubilee  had  been  tbe 
occasion  of  enthusiastic  rejoicings,  and  the  queen's  progresi 
through  London  to  a  service  of  thanksgiving  at  Westminster 
had  impressed  the  imagination  of  her  subjects  and  proved  the 
affection  of  her  people.    But  the  rejoicings  of  1 887  were 
forgotten  amid  the  more  striking  demonstrations  ten 
years  later.    It  was  seen  then  that  the  queen,  by  her 
conduct  and  character,  had  gained  a  popularity  which  has  had  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  had  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects  which  perhaps  no  other  monareh  had  ever  previously 
enjoyed.    There  was  no  doubt  that,  if  the  <^inibn  of  the  En^isb- 
speaking  races  throughout  the  world  could  have  been  tested  by  a 
plebiscite,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  have  declared  that 
the  fittest  person  for  the  riile  of  the  British  empire  was  tbe 
gracious  and  kindly  lady  who  for  sixty  years,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 
had  so  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  her  high  position.    This 
remarkable  demonstration  was  not  confined  to  the  British 
empire  alone.    In  every  portion  of  the  globe  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  queen's  reign  excited  interest;  in  every  country 
the  queen's  name  was  mentioned  with  affection  and  respect; 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States  vied  with  the  subjects  of  tbe 
British  empire  in  praise  of  the  quten's  character  and  in  expressions 
of  regard  for  her  person.    Only  a  year  or  two  before,  an  obscure 
dispute  on  the  boundary  of  Britidi  Venezuela  had  brought  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  within  sight  of  a  quarrel.    The 
jubilee  showed  conclusively  that,  whatever  politicians  might  say. 
the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship,  which  united  the  two  peoples,  were 
too  close  to  be  severed  by  either  for  some  trifling  cause;  that  tbe 
wisest  heads  in  both  nations  were  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
must  arise  from  the  closer  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races;  and 
that  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  lay  in  their  mutual 
friendship.    A  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  subsequently 
engaged  with  Spain  cemented  this  feeling.    The  government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  recognizied  the  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  the  goodwill  of  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of 
their  necessity,  and  the  two  nations  drew  together  as  no  other 
two  nations  had  perhaps  ever  been  drawn  together  before. 

If  the  jubilee  vras  a  proof  of  the  closer  union  of  the  many 
sections  of  the  British  empire,  and  of  their  warm  attadaroent  to 
their  sovereign,  it  also  gave  expression  to  the  "  imperialism  " 
which  was  becoming  a  dominant  factor  in  British  politics.  Few 
people  realized  the  mighty  change  which  in  this  reelect  had  bcca 
effected  in  thought  and  feeUng.  Forty  years  before,  the  most 
prominent  English  statesmen  had  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
huge  responsibih'ties  of  a  world-wide  empire.  In  1897  the  whole 
tendiency  of  thought  and  opinion  was  to  enlarge  the  burden  of 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  been  weary.  The  extension 
of  British  influence,  the  protection  of  Briti^  Interests,  were 
almost  imiversally  advocated;    and  tbe  few  statesmen  wbo 
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repeated  in  the  'nineties  tbe  lentimcnti  which  would  havQ  been 
generally  accepted  in  the  'sixties,  were  regarded  as  "Little 
Englandera."  It  is  important  to  note  the  consequences  which 
these  new  Ideas  produced  in  Africa.  Both  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south  of  this  great  and  imperfectly  explored  continent, 
memories  still  dung  which  were  ungrateful  to  imperialism.  In 
the  north,  the  muider  of  Gordon  was  still  unavenged;  and  the 
vast  territory  knovm  as  the  Sudan  had  escaped  from  the  control  of 
Egypt.  In  the  south,  war  with  the  Transvaal  had  been  concluded 
by  a  British  defeat;  and  the  Dutch  #ere  elated,  the  English 
irritated,  at  the  recollection  of  Ma juba.  In  1 896  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  decided  on  extending  the  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  over 
the  Sudan,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Egypt  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener  to  Khartum. 
Few  military  expeditions  have  been  more  elaborately  organized, 
or  haVe  achieved  a  more  brilliant  success.  The  conquest  of  the 
country  was  achieved  in  three  separate  campaigns  in  successive 
years.  In  September  1898  the  Sudanese  forces  were  decisively 
beaten,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the*  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Omdurman;and  Khartum  became  thenteforward  the 
capital  of  the  new  province,  which  was  placed  under 
rMifii  Lord  Kitchener's  rule.  Soon  after  this  decisive 
success,  it  was  found  that  a  French  expedition  under 
Major  Marchand  had  reached  the  upper  Nile  and  bad  hoisted  the 
French  flag  at  Fashoda.  It  was  obvious  that  the  French  could 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a  spot  which  the  khedive  of  Egypt 
claimed  as  Egyptian  territory;  and  after  some  negotiation,  and 
somfe  irritation,  the  French  were  withdrawn.  In  South  Africa 
still  more  Important  events  were  in  the  meanwhile  progressing. 
Ever  since  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic  had 
been  virtually  conceded  by  tbe  convention  of  1884,  unhappy 
differences  had  prevailed  between  the  Dutch  and  British 
xesjdents  in  the  Transvaal.  The  discovery  of  gold  at  Johannes- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1885-1886  had  led  to  a  Large  immigration 
of  British  and  other  colonists.  Johannesburg  had  grown  into 
a  great  and  prosperous  city.  The  foreign  population  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  chiefly  English,  became  in  a  few  years  more 
numerous  than  the  Boers  themselves,  and  they  complained  that 
they  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  that  they  were  subjected 
to  imfair  taxation,  and  that  they  were  hampered  in  their  industry 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  Dutch  courts  and  Dutch  officials. 
Failing  to  obtain  redress,  at  the  end  of  1895  certain  persons 
among  them  made  preparations  for  a  revolution.  Dr  Jameson, 
the  administrator  of  Rhodesia,  accompanied  by  some  British 
officers,  actually,  invaded  the  Transvaal.  His  force,  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  was  stopped  by  the  Boers, 
and  he  and  his  fdlow-officers  were  taken  prisoners. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  raid  on  the  territory  of 
ft  friendly  state  was  totally  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  Dr 
Jameson's  original  plans  had  been  framed  at  the  instance  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  prime  minister  at  the  Cape,  and  many  persons 
thought  that  they  ought  to  have  been  suspected  by  the  colonial 
office  in  London.  England  at  any  rate  would  have  had  no  valid 
ground  of  complaint  if  the  leaders  of  a  buccaneering  force  had 
been  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  Transvaal  authorities.  The 
president  of  the  republic,  Kruger,  however,  handed  over  his 
prisoners  to  the  British  authorities,  and  parliament  instituted  an 
inquiry  by  a  select  committee  into  the  circumstances  of  the  raid. 
The  inquiry  was  terminated  somewhat  abruptly.  The  committee 
acquitted  the  colonial  office  of  any  knowledge  of  the  pk>t;  but  a 
good  many  suspicions  remained  unanswered.  The  chief  actors  in 
the  raid  were  tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  found 
guilty,  and  subsequently  released  after  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Rhodes  himself  was  not  removed  from  the  privy  council, 
as  his  more  extreme  accttters  demanded;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
his  career  in  Cape  politics  for  a  time,  and  confine  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  Rhodesia,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
tinpire  through  his  instrumentality  in  1888-1889. 

Is  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the  Transvaal  authorities 
at  once  set  to  work  to  accumulate  armaments,  and  they  succeeded 
in  procuring  vast  quantities  of  artillery  and  military  stores. 
The  British  government  would  undoubtedly  have  been  entitled  to 


insist  that  these  armaments  should  cease.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  could  only  be  directed  against  Great  Britain;  and  no 
nation  is  bound  to  allow  another  people  to  prepare  great 
armaments  to  be  employed  against  itself.  The  criminal  foUy  of 
the  raid  prevented  tbe  British  government  from  making  this 
demand.  It  oould  not  say  that  the  Transvaal  government  had  no 
cause  for  alarm  when  British  officers  had  attempted  an  invasion 
of  its  territory,  and  had  been  treated  rather  as  heroes  than  as 
criminals  at  home.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
and  elated  by  the  recoUection  of  their  previous  successes,  tbe 
Boers  themselves  believed  that  a  new  struggle  might  give  them 
predominance  in  South  Africa.  The  knowledge  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  that  public  men  at  the  Cape  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
a^>irations,  increased  their  confidence.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  Boers  were  silently  and  steadily  continuing  their  military 
preparations,  the  British  settlers  at  Johannesburg — the 
Uitlanders,  as  they  were  called— continued  to  demand  considera- 
tion for  their  grievances.  In  the  spring  of  1899,  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  governor  of  the  Cape,  met  President  Kruger  at 
Bloemfontcin,the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  Sute,and  SSi 
endeavoured  to  accomi^ish  that  result  by  negotiation. 
He  thought,  at  the  time,  that  if  the  Uitlanders  were  given  the 
franchise  and  a  fair  proportion  of  influence  in  the  legislature,  other 
difficulties  might  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  The  negotiations 
thus  commenced  unfortunately  failed.  The  discussion,  which 
had  originally  turned  on  the  franchise,  was  enlarged  by  the 
introduction  of  the  question  of  suzerainty  or  supremacy;  and  at 
last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  rains  of  an  African 
spring  were  causing  the  grass  to  grow  en  which  the  Boer  armies 
were  largely  dependent  for  forage,  the  Boers  declared  war  and 
invaded  Natal.  The  British  government  had  not  been  altogether 
happy  in  itsconduct  of  the  preceding  negotiations.  It  was  certainly 
unhaiq>y  in  its  preparations  for  the  struggle.  It  made  the  great 
mistake  of  underrating  the  strength  of  its  enemy;  it  suffered  its 
agents  to  commit  the  strategical  blunder  of  locking  up  the  few 
troops  it  had  in  an  untenable  position  in  the  north  of  Natal. 
It  was  not  surprising,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war  should  have  been  memorable  for  a  series  of 
exasperating  reverses.  These  reverses,  however,  were  redeemed 
by  the  valour  ol  the  British  troops,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  great  autonomous 
colonics  of  the  empire  to  send  men  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country.  The  gradual  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  soldier  of  geniu»— Lord  Roberts— to  the 
supreme  command,  changed  the  military  situation;  and, 
before  the  summer  of  1900  was  concluded,  the  places  which  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Boer»— Kimberlcy,  Ladysmith  and 
Maf eking— had  been  successively  relieved;  the  capitals  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  occupied;  and 
the  two  republics,  which  had  rashly  declared  war  against  the 
British  empire,  had  been  formally  annexed. 

The  diefeat  and  dispersal  of  tbieBocr  armies,  and  the  apparent 
collapse  of  Boer  resistinoe,  induced  a  hope  that  the  war  was 
over;  and  the  government  seized  the  opportunity  in  ^^^ 

1900  to  terminate  the  parliament,  which  had  already  ^rfffST* 
endured  for  more  than  five  years.  The  election  was 
conducted  with  unusual  bitterness;  but  the  constituencies 
practically  affirmed  the  policy  of  the  government  by  maintaining, 
almost  unimpaired,  the  large  majority  which  the  Unionists  had 
secured  in  1895.  Unlortuiutely,  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  were  disappointed. 
The  same  circumstances  which  had  emboldened  the  Boers  to 
declare  war  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  induced  them  to  renew  a 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  autumn  oi  1900 — the  approach  of  an 
African  summer  supplying  the  Boers  with  the  grass  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  feeding  their  hardy  horses.  Guerilla 
bands  suddenly  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  of  the  Transvaal.  They  interrupted  the  com- 
munications of  the  British  armies;  they  won  isolated  victories 
over  British  detachments;  they  even  invaded  Cape  Colony. 
Thus  the  last  year  of  the  century  closed  in  disappointmen* 
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and  gloom.  The  serious  losses  which  the  war  entailed,  the 
heavy  expenses  which  it  involved,  and  the  large  force  which 
it  absorbed,  filled  thoughtful  men  with  anxiety. 

No  one  felt  more  sincerely  for  the  sufferings  of  her  soldiers,  and 
DO  one  regretted  more  truly  the  useless  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  than  the  venerable  lady  who  occupied  the 
''J***  throne.  She  had  herself  lost  a  grandson  (Prince 
«M««.  Christian  Victor)  in  South  Africa;  and  sorrow  and 
anxiety  perhaps  told  even  on  a  constitution  so  un- 
usually strong  as  hers.  About  the  middle  of  January  1901  it 
was  known  that  she  was  seriously  ill;  on  the  22nd  she  died. 
The  death  of  the  queen  thus  occurred  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  century  over  so  long  a  period  of  which  her  reign  had 
extended. 

The  queen's  own  life  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Victokia, 
Queen),  but  the  Victorian  era  is  deeply  marked  in  English 
history,  puring  her  reign  the  people  of  Great  Britain  doubled 
their  number;  but  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country 
increased  at  least  threefold,  and  its  trade  sixfold.  All  classes 
shared  the  prevalent  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population,  the  roll  of  paupers  at  the  end  of  the  reign, 
compared  with  the  same  roll  at  the  beginning,  stood  as  a  stands 
to  3;  the  criminals  as  i  to  a.  The  expansion  abroad  was  still 
more  remarkable.  There  were  not  aoo.ooo  white  persons  in 
Australasia  when  the  queen  came  to  the  throne;  there  were 
nearly  5,000,000  when  she  died.  The  great  Australian  colonics 
were  almost  created  in  her  reign;  two  of  them — Victoria  and 
Queensland— owe  their  name  to  her;  they  all  received  those 
autonomous  institutions,  under  which  their  prosperity  has  been 
built  up,  during  its  continuance.  Expansion  and  progress  were 
not  confined  to  Australasia.  The  opening  months  of  the  queen's 
reign  were  marked  by  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  close  of  it  saw 
Canada  one  of  the  most  loyaJ  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa, 
the  advance  of  the  red  line  which  marks  the  bounds  of  British 
dominion  was  even  more  rapid;  while  in  India  the  Punjab, 
Sind,  Oudh  and  Burma  were  some  of  the  acquisitions  added  to 
the  British  empire  while  the  queen  was  on  the  throne.  When 
she  died  one  square  mile  in  four  of  the  land  in  the  world  was  under 
the  British  flag,  and  at  least  one  person  but  of  every  five  persons 
alive  was  a  subject  of  the  queen. 

Material  progress  was  largely  facilitated  by  industry  and 
invention.  The  first  railways  had  been  made,  the  first  steamship 
had  been  built,  before  the  queen  came  to  the  throne.  But,  so 
far  as  railways  are  concerned,  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had 
been  constructed  in  1837;  the  whole  capital  authorized  to  be 
spent  on  railway  construction  did  not  exceed  £5SiOOo,ooo;  and, 
five  years  after  the  reign  had  begun,  there  were  only  18,000,000 
passengers.  The  paid-up  capital  of  British  railways  in  1901 
exceeded  £z, 100,000,000;  the  passengers,  not  including  season 
ticket-holders,  also  numbered  1,100,000,000;  and  the  sum 
annually  spent  in  working  the  h'ncs  considerably  exceeded  the 
whole  capita]  authorized  to  be  spent  on  their  construction  in 
1837.  The  progress  of  the  commercial  marine  was  still  more 
noteworthy.  In  1837  the  entire  commercial  navy  comprised 
a, 800,000  tons,  of  which  less  than  100,000  tons  were  moved  by 
steam.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  the  tonnage  of  British  merchant 
vessels  had  reached  13,700,000  tons,  of  which  more  than 
11,000,000  tons  were  moved  by  steam.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  build  a  steamer  which 
could  either  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  face  the  monsoon  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  development  of  steam  navigation  since  then  had 
made  Australia  much  more  accessible  than  America  was  in  1837, 
and  had  brought  New  York,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nearer 
to  London  than  Aberdeen  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Electricity  had  even  a  greater  effect  on  communication  than 
steam  on  locomotion;  and  electricity,  as  a  practical  invention, 
had  its  origin  in  the  reign.  The  first  experimental  telegraph 
line  was  only  erected  in  the  year  in  which  Queen  Victoria  came 
to  the  throne.  Submarine  telegraphy,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  knit  the  empire  together,  was  not  perfected  for  many  years 
afterwards;  and  long  ocean  cables  were  almost  entirely  con- 
structed in  the  last  half  of  the  reign.  (S.  W.) 
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On  the  death  of  Qaten  Victoria,  the  prince  ol  Wales  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Edward  VII.  (^.r.).  The  corona^ 
tion  fixed  for  June  in  the  following  year  was  at  the 
last  moment  stopped  by  the  king's  illness  with  appendi- 
citis, but  he  recovered  marvellously  from  the  operation 
and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  August.  His  excellent 
health  and  activity  in  succeeding  years  struck  every  one  with 
astonishment.  The  Boer  War  had  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end 
in  May  1902  (see Transvaal),  and  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  South  Africa  settle  down  and  eventually  receive  self-govern- 
ment. The  political  history  of  his  reign,  which  ended  with  his 
death  in  May  igxo,  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  separate  biographica] 
and  other  articles  in  this  work  (see  especially  those  00  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr  J.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr  H.  H.  Asquith,  Mr  D.  Lloyd 
George,  and  on  the  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  British 
Empire);  and  in  this  place  only  a  summary  need  b^  given. 
The  king  himself  (see  Edward  VII.),  who  nobly  earned  the  title 
of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  played  no  small  part  in  the  domestic 
and  international  politics  of  these  years;  and  contemporary  publi- 
cists,whohadbecomeaccustoroed  to  Victorian  traditions,  gradually 
realized  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
there  was  much  more  scope  for  the  initiative  of  a  masculine 
sovereign  in  public  life  than  had  been  supposed  by  the  generation 
which  grew  up  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  i86a.  Edward 
VII.  made  the  Crown  throughout  all  classes  of  sodety  a  popular 
power  which  it  had  not  been  in  England  for  long  ages.  And 
while  the  growing  rivalry  between  England  and  Gennany,  in 
international  relations,  was  continually  threatening  danger^ 
his  influence  in  cementing  British  friendship  on  all  other  sides 
was  of  the  most  marked  description.  His  sudden  death  was 
felt,  not  only  throughout  the  empire  but  throughout  the  world, 
with  even  more  poignant  emotion  than  that  of  (^een  Victoria 
herself,  for  his  personality  had  been  much  more  in  the  forefront. 

The  end  of  his  reign  coincided  with  a  domestic  constitutional 
crisis,  to  which  party  politics  had  been  working  up  more  and 
more  acutely  for  ieveral  years.    The  Tariff  Reform 
propaganda  of  Mr  Chamberlain  (q.v.)  in  1903  convulsed     2Sui  «/ 
the  Conservative  party,  and  the longperiod of  Unionist     §91$, 
domination  came  to  an  end  in  November  1905.    Mr 
Balfour  (q.v.),  who  became  prime  minister  in  1902  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  retirement,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  (q.v,),  as  head  of  the  Liberal  party;  and 
the  general  election  of  January  2906  resulted  in  an  overwhdming 
victory  for  the  Liberals  and  their  allies,  the  Labour  party  (now 
a  powerful  force  in  politics)  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.    Just 
before  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  death  in  April  1908  be 
was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  Mr  Asquith,  a  leader  of  far 
higher  personal  ability  though  with  less  hold  on  the  affections  of 
his  party.    The  Liberals  had  long  arrears  to  make  up  in  their 
political  programme,  and  their  supremacy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  an  encouragement  to  assert  their  views  in  legisla- 
tion.   In  several  directions,  and  notably  in  administration,  they 
carried  their  policy  into  effect;  but  Uie  House  of  Lords  (see 
Paruavent)  was  an  obvious  stumbling-block  to  some  <rf  their 
more  important  Bills,  and  the  Umgnist  control  of  that  House 
speedily  made  itself  felt,  fiist  in  wrecking  the  Education  Bill  of 
1906,  then  in  throwing  out  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  and  finally 
(see  Lloyd  George,  D.)  in  forcing  a  dissolution  by  the  rejecti(» 
of  the  budget  of  1909,  with  its  novel  proposals  for  the  increased 
taxation  of  land  and  licensed  houses.    The  Unionist  party  in 
the  country  had,  meanwhile,  been  recovering  from  the  Tariff 
Reform  divisions  of  1903,  and  was  once  more  solid  under  Mr 
Balfour  in  favour  of  its  new  and  imperial  policy;  but  the  cam- 
paign against  the  House  of  Lords  started  by  Mr  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  put  in  the  forefront  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  statutory  guarantees  for  the  passing  into  law  of 
measures  deliberately  adopted  by  the  dected  Chamber,  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith's  government  to  office  at  the  ellection 
of  January  19 10.    The  Unionists  came  back  equal  in  numbers  to 
the  Liberals,  but  the  latter  coidd  also  count  on  the  Labour  party 
and  the  Irish  NationalisU;  and  the  battk  was  fully  anmyed  for 
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a  fnmtal  attack  on  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  vhen  the 
king's  death  in  May  upset  all  calculations.  This  unthougbt- 
of  complication  seemed  to  act  like  the  letting  of  blood  in  an 
BpofAtctic  patient. 

Tbt  prince  of  Wales  became  king  as  George  V.  (q.v.),  and  a 
temporary  truce  was  called;  and  the  reign  b^gan  with  a  serious 
attempt  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties, 
by  private  conference,  to  see  whether  compRmuse  was 
^v>  not  possible  (see  PAauAKSNT).  Apart  from  the 
parliamentary  crisis,  really  hingdng  on  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  a  means  by  which  the  real  will  of  the  people  should 
be  carried  out  without  actually  making  the  House  of  Conmwns 
autocratically  omnipotent,  but  also  without  allowing  the  House 
of  Lords  to  obstruct  a  Liberal  government  merely  as  the  organ 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  new  king  succeeded  to  a  noble  heritage. 
The  monardiy  itsdf  was  popular,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
in  good  relations  with  the  world,  except  for  the  increasing  naval 
rivalry  with  Germany,  and  the  consciousness  of  imperial  soDdarity 
had  made  extraordinary  progress  among  all  the  dominions. 
However  the  domestic  problems  in  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  solved,  the  future  of  the  greatness  of  the  English  throne  lay 
with  its  headship  of  an  empire,  loyal  to  the  core,  over  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  Qi.  Ch.) 

JCm.— SouacES.  AKD  Wimas  07  Encush  HisTOiEy 

The  attempt  here  made  to  combine  a  bibliogn4>hy  of  English 
history  with  some  account  of  the  progress  of  EngjUsh  historical 
writing  is  beset  with  some  difficulty.  The  evidential  value  of 
what  a  writer  says  is  quite  distinct  from  the  literary  art  with 
which  he  says  it;  the  real  sources  of  history  are  not  the  works 
of  historians,  but  records  and  documents  written  with  no  desire 
to  further  any  literary  piirpose.  Domesday  Book  is  unique  as  a 
Source  of  medieval  history,  but  it  does  not  count  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  historical  writing.  That  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration;  for  there  was  much  English  history  before  any 
Englishman  could  write;  and  even  after  he  could  write,  his 
compositions  constitute  a  minor  part  of  the  evidence. 

Our  earliest  information  about  the  land  and  its  pec^le  is  derived 
from  geological,  ethnological  and  archaeological  studies,  from 
the  remains  in  British  banows  and  caves,  Roman  roads,  walls 
and  villas,  coins,  place-ilames  and  inscriptions.  The  writings 
of  Caesar  and  Tadtus,  and  a  few  scattered  notices  in  other 
Roman  authors,  supplement  this  evidence.  But  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  Tadtus'  Germama  is  not  beyond  dilute,  and  that 
light  fs^  centuries  before  the  Anglo-Suon  conquest  of  Great 
Britain.  The  history  of  that  conquest  itself  is  mainly  inferential; 
there  is  thtjelnlis  narratio  of  Gildss,  vague  and  rhetorical,  moral 
rather  than  hisumcal  in  motive,  and  written  more  than  a  century 
after  the  conquest  had  begun,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Welsh 
Nennius,  who  wrote  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  GUdas,  and 
makes  ik>  critical  distinction  between  the  deeds  oi  dragons  and 
those  of  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  could  not 
write  until  Christian  missionaries  had  reintroduced  the  art  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  history  was  not  by  any  means 
the  first  purpose  to  which  they  a^^lied  iL  It  was  first  used  to 
corapfle  written  statements  of  customs  and  dooms  which  were 
their  nearest  approach  to  law,  and  these  codes  and  charters 
are  the  'earliest  written  materials  for  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
The  remarkable  outburst  of  literary  culture  in  Northumbria 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  produced  a  real  historian  in 
Bedc;  Bede,  however,  knows  little  or  nothing  of  English 
history  between  450  and  596,  and  he  is  valuable  only  for  th^ 
7th  and  early  part  of  the  8th  centuries.  Almost  contemporary 
is  the  Vsia  Wiljridi  by  Eddius,  but  more  valuable  are  the  letters 
we  possess  of  Boniface  and  Alcuin.  The  famous  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  was  probably  started  under  the  influence  of  Alfred 
the  Great  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  Its  chronology 
is  often  one,  two  or  three  years  wrong  even  when  it  seems  to  be  a 
oontempomry  authority,  and  the  value  of  its  evidence  on  the  con- 
quest and  the  first  two  centuries  after  it  is  very  uncertain.  But 
from  Eq^bert's  reign  onwards  it  supplies  a  good  deal  of  apparently 


trustworthy  information.  For  Alfred  himself  we  have  also 
Asser's  biography  and  the  Annals  of  Si  Neols,  a  very  imaginative 
compilation,  while  most  of  the  stories  which  have  made  Alfred's 
name  a  household  word  are  fabulous.  Even  the  Chronicle 
becomes  meagre  a  few  years  after  Alfred's  death,  and  its  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  ballads  which  it  incorporates;  nor  is 
it  materially  supplemented  by  the  lives  of  St  Dunstan,  for 
hagxdogists  have  never  treated  historical  accuracy  as  a  matter 
of  moment;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  last  century  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  is  derived  mainly  from  Anglo-Norman  writers 
who  wrote  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some  collateral  light 
on  the  Danish  conquest  of  England  is  thrown  by  the  Heims- 
kringfa  and  other  materials  collected  in  Vigfusson  arul  Powell's 
Corpus  PoeOcum  BoreaU,  and  for  the  reign  of  Canute  and  his 
sons  there  is  the  contemporary  Encomium  Emmac^  which  is  a 
dishonest  panegyric  on  the  widow  of  iEthelred  and  Canute. 
For  Edward  the  Confessor  there  Is  an  almost  equaUy  biased 
biography. 

For  the  Norman  Conquest  itself  strictly  contemporary  evidence 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  historians  have  exhausted  their  own 
and  their  readers'  patience  in  disputing  the  precise  significance 
of  some  phrases  about  the  battle  of  Hastings  used  by  Wace,  a 
Norman  poet  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  after  the  battle.  One 
version  <rf  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  goes  down  to  ro79  ^nd 
anotha  to  1154,  but  their  notices  of  current  events  are  brief 
and  mesgre.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  affords,  however,  valuable 
contemporary  evidence,  and  there  arc  some  facts  related  by 
eye-witnesses  in  the  woriu  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William 
of  Jumiiges.  A  generation  of  copious  dironiders  was,  moreover, 
springing  up,  and  among  them  were  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham  and  William  of 
Malmesbury.  Their  ambition  was  almost  invariably  to  write  the 
history  of  the  worid,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the  Creation. 
They  only  become  original  and  contemporary  authorities 
towards  the  end  of  their  appointed  tasks,  and  the  bulk  of 
their  work  is  borrowed  from  thdr  predecessors.  Frequently 
they  embody  materials  which  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
but  their  transcr^tion  is  marred  by  an  amount  of  cotosdous 
or  unconscious  falsification  which  seriously  impairs  their 
value.  All  the  above-mentioned  writers  lived  in  the  half- 
century  immediatdy  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  their 
critical  acumen  and  their  literary  art  vary  considerably.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Eadmer  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  attain  a  higher 
historical  standard  than  had  yet  been  reached  in  England  by 
any  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bede:  They  are  not 
mere  armalists;  they  practise  an  art  and  cultivate  a  style; 
history  has  become  to  them  a  form  of  literature.  They  have 
also  thdr  philosophy  and  interpretation  of  history.  It  is  mainly 
a  theological  conception,  blind  to  economic  influences,  and 
attaching  excessive  importance  to  the  effects  of  the  individual 
action  of  emperors  and  popes,  kings  and  cardinals.  Even  thdr 
characters  are  painted  in  different  colours  according  to  their 
action  on  quite  irrelevant  questions,  as,  for  instance,  their 
benefactions. to  the  monastery,  to  which  the  historian  happens 
to  bdong,  or  to  rival  houses;  and  the  character  once  determined 
by  such  considerations,  history  is  made  to  point  the  moral  of 
thdr  fortunes,  or  their  fate.  It  is  regarded  as  the  record  of  moral 
judgments  and  the  proof  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  it  is  long 
before  ecdesiastical  historians  expd  the  sermon  from  theirtext. 

The  line  of  monastic  historians  stretches  out  to  the  dose  of 
the  middle  sges.  Most  of  the  great  monasteries  had  their  offidal 
aimalists,  who  produced  such  works  as  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester,  Burton,  Waverley,  Dunstable,  Bermondsey,  Oseney, 
Winchesta  (see  Annates  Monastici^  $  vols.,  ed.  Luard,  and  other 
volumes  in  the  Rolls  series).  Some  of  them  are  mainly  local 
chronicles;  others  are  almost  national  histories.  In  particular, 
St  Albans  devdoped  a  remarkable  school  of  historians  extending 
over  nearly  three  centuries  to  the  death  of  Whcthamstede  in 
1465  (see  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Aibani,  Rolls  series,  7  vols., 
ed.  Riley).  Only  a  few  of  the  235  volumes  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  called  the  RoUs  series, 
can  here  be  mentioned.    Other  medieval  writers  have  been 
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edited  for  the  earlier  English  Historical  Society;  some  of  them 
have  been  re-editcd  without  being  superseded  in  the  Rolls 
series.  F<M'  the  reign  of  Stephen  we  have  the  anonymous 
Cesta  Suphani  in  addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
several  of  whom  continue  into  Stephen's  reign.  For  Henry  II. 
we  have  William  of  Newburgh,  who  reaches  the  highest  point 
attained  by  historical  composition  in  the  lath  century;  the 
so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough's  Ctsia  Henrici,  which  Stubbs 
tentatively  and  without  sufficient  authority  ascribed  to  Richard 
Fitznigel;  Robert  of  Torigni;  and  seven  volumes  of  "  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,"  which  contain  some  of  the 
best  and  worst  samples  of  hagiological  history.  For  Richard 
and  John  the  chronicles  of  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Ralph  de  Diceto 
(Diss),  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  of  Coggcshall,  and  a  later 
continuation  of  Hoveden,  known  under  the  name  of  Walter  of 
Coventry,  arc  the  best  narrative  authorities. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  Roger  of  Wendovcr,  the 
first  of  the  St  Albans  school  whose  writings  are  extant,  becomes 
our  chief  authority.  He  was  re-edited  and  continued  after  1236 
by  MatthewPParis,  the  greatest  of  medieval  historians.  His  work, 
which  goes  down  to  1259,  is  picturesque,  vivid,  and  marked  by 
considerable  breadth  of  view  and  independence  of  judgment. 
The  story  Is  carried  on  by  a  scries  of  jejune  compilations  known 
as  the  Flores  histatiarum  (ed.  Luard).  Better  authorities  for 
Edward  I.  are  Rishanger,  Trokelowe  and  Blancforde,  Wykes, 
Walter  of  Hcmingburgh,  Nicholas  Trcvet,  Oxncad  and  Bartholo- 
mew Cotton,  and  others  contained  in  Stubbs's  Ckronidcs  oj 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  In  the  X4th  century  there  is  a 
significant  deterioration  in  the  monastic  chroniclers,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  works  of  secular  clergy  like  Adam  Murimuth, 
Geoffrey  the  Baker,  Robert  of  Avesbury,  Henry  Knighton  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Eulogium  kistoriarum.  Monastic 
history  is  represented  by  Higdcn's  voluminous  Polyckronkon, 
which  succeeds  the  Flores  kistoriarum.  A  brief  revival  of  the 
St  Albans  school  towards  the  end  of  the  century  is  seen  in  the 
CkronicoH  Angliae  and  the  works  of  T.  Wal^gham,  which 
continue  into  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  For  Richard  U.  we  have 
also  Malverne  and  the  Monk  of  Evesham;  for  the  early  Lan- 
castrians, Capgrave,  Elmham,  Ottcrboume,  Adam  of  Usk; 
and  for  Henry  VI.,  Amundesham,  Whcthamstcde,  William  of 
Worcester  and  John  Hardyng,  as  well  as  a  number  of  anonymous 
briefer  chronicles,  edited,  though  not  in  the  Rolls  series,  by 
J.  Gairdner,  C.  L.  Kingsford,  N.  H.  Nicolas  and  J.  S.  Daviea. 

These  are  the  principal  English  historical  writers  for  the 
middle  ages;  but  as  the  connexion  between  England  and  the 
continent  grew  closer,  and  international  relations  developed, 
an  increasing  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on  English  history  by 
foreign  writers.  Of  these  authorities  one  of  the  earliest  is  the 
Histoire  des  dues  de  Normandie  et  des  rois  d'Angleitrre  (ed. 
Michel);  briefer  are  the  Ckronique  de  PArumyme  de  Bitkune 
and  the  Histoire  de  Cuiliaume  le  Marickal.  A  brge  number 
of  French  and  Flemish  chronicles  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Yean'  War,  by  far  the  most  important  being  Froissart 
(best  edition  by  Luce,  though  Lettenhove's  is  bigger).  Next 
come  Jehan  le  Bel,  Waurin's  Ruueti,  Monstrelet,  Chastcllain, 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and  more  limited  works  such  as  Cr(ton*s 
Ckronique  de  la  traison  et  mori  de  Rickard  II. 

Chronicles,  however,  grow  less  important  as  sources  of  history 
as  time  goes  on.  Their  value  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  the  more  satisfactory  materials  known  as  records, 
and  these  records  gradually  become  more  copious  and  complete. 
They  develop  with  the  government,  of  whose  activity  and  policy 
they  are  the  real  test  and  evidence.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
thing  in  history  is  the  evolution  of  government,  the  development 
of  consciousness  and  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This  will 
is  expressed  in  records;  and,  as  the  state  progresses  from  infancy 
through  the  stage  of  tutelage  under  the  church  to  its  modem 
"  omnicompeteoce,"  so  its  will  is  expressed  in  an  ever  widening 
and  differentiating  series  of  records.  The  first  need  of  a  govern- 
ment is  finance;  the  earliest  organized  machinery  for  exerting 
its  will  is  the  exchequer;  and  the  earliest  great  record  in  English 
history  is  Domesday  Book.    It  is  followed  by  a  series  of  exchequer 


records,  called  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  begin  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  L, 
and  dating  from  that  of  Henry  II.  is  the  Dialogus  de  tecuorio^ 
which  explains  in  none  too  ludd  language  the  intricate  working 
of  t  he  exchequer  system.  It  was  Henry  II .  who  gave  the  greatest 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  machinery  for  expressing 
the  will  of  the  state.  He  began  with  finance  and  went  on  to 
justice,  recognizing  that  justitia  maguutm  emetrnmentumt  the 
administration  of  justice  was  a  great  source  of  revenue.  So 
national  courts  of  law  are  added  to  the  national  exchequer,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  xath  century  legal  records  become  an  even 
more  important  source  of  history  than  financial  documents. 
The  judicial  system  is  described  by  Glanvill  at  the  end  of  the 
xith,  and  by  Bracton  and  Fleta  in  the  13th  century  (for  the 
exchequer  see  the  Testa  de  NeviU  and  the  Red  Book  of  Ike 
Exchequer).  During  that  period  the  Curia  Regis  threw  off  three 
offshoots — the  courts  of  exchequer,  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas;  and  records  of  their  judicial  proceedings  survive  in  the 
Plea  Rolls  and  Year  Books,  some  of  which  have  been  edited  for 
the  Rolls  series,  the  Selden  and  other  societies.  Numerous  <rt.her 
classes  of  legal  and  administrative  records  gradually  develop, 
the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  (first  calendared  by  the  Record 
Commission,  and  subsequently  treated  more  adequately  under 
the  direction  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  Records),  Charters 
(which  were  first  grants  to  individuals,  then  to  collective  groups, 
monasteries  or  boroughs,  then  to  classes,  and  finally  expanded— 
as  in  Magna  Carta — into  grants  to  the  whole  nation).  Escheats, 
Feet  of  Fines,  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  Inquisitiones  ad  quod 
damnum,  Placita  de  Qao  Warranto,  and  others  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  S.  R.  Scargill-Bird's  Guide  to  the  Principal 
Classes  of  Documents  preserved  in  the  Record  Ojfiu  (3rd  ed.,  iqoiS). 
Every  branch  of  administration  comes  to  be  represented  in 
recoitls  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  developed.  The  evolution  of  the 
army  which  won  Crecy  and  Poitiers  is  accompanied  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  indentures  and  other  military  docu- 
ments, the  value  of  which  has  been  illustrated  in  Dr  Morris's 
Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I.  and  George  Wrottesle/s  Crefy  and 
Calais  from  tke  Public  Records.  The  growth  of  naval  organization 
is  reflected  in  the  Black  Book  of  tke  Admiralty;  the  growth  of 
taxation  in  the  Liber  custumarum  and  Subsidy  Rolls;  the  rise 
of  parliament  in  the  ParliametUary  Writs  (ed.  Palgrave),  in  the 
Rotuli  parliameniorumf  in  the  Officud  Rdwn  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  Statutes  of  tke  Realm;  that  of  Con- 
vocation in  David  Wilkins's  Concilia.  The  register  of  the  privy 
council  does  not  begin  until  later  in  the  Z4th  century,  and  then 
is  broken  off  between  the  middle  of  the  isth  and  1539. 

Local  as  well  as  central  government  begets  records  as  it  grows. 
From  the  Extenta  manerii  of  the  xath  century  we  get  to  the 
Manorial  RcUs  of  the  Z3th,  when  also  we  have  Hundred  Rolis, 
records  of  forest  courts,  of  courts  leet  and  of  coroners'  courts, 
and  a  variety  of  municipal  documents,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr  C.  Gross's  Bibliopapky  of  BrUisk  Municipal 
History  and  to  Mrs  J.  R.  Green's  more  poptilar  Taton  Life  in  tke 
Pifteentk  Century.  The  municipal  records  of  London,  its  hustings 
court  and  dty  companies,  are  too  multifarious  to  describe; 
some  classes  of  these  documents  have  been  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  Dr  R.  R.  Sharpe.  Ecclesiastical  records  are  represented 
by  the  episcopal  registers  (for  the  most  part  still  unpublished), 
monastic  cartularies,  and  other  documents  rendered  com- 
paratively scarce  by  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  and 
scattered  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  (See  also  the 
article  Record.) 

Documents,  other  than  records  strictly  so  called,  begin  to 
grow  with  the  habit  of  correspondence  and  the  necessity  of 
communication.  A  few  letters  survive  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  kings,  but  the  earliest  collection  of  English  royal  letters 
is  the  Letters  of  Henry  III.  (Rolls  series).  Contemporary  are  the 
Letters  of  Gros$deste,  and  a  h'ttle  later  come  the  Letters  of  Arch- 
biskop  Peckkam  and  Raine's  Letters  from  Northern  Registers 
(all  in  the  Rolls  series).  Private  correspondence  appeared  earlier 
in  the  voluminotb  epistles  of  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  Bath 
(ed.  Giles).  This  fs  a  somewhat  intermittent  source  of  history 
until  we  come  to  the  zsth  century,  when  the  well-known  Postou 
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Letters  (ed.  Gurdner)  begin  a  stream  which  never  fails  thereafter 
and  soon  becomes  a  torrent.  The  most  important  series  of 
ofEdal  correspondence  is  the  Papal  Letters,  calendared  from  1 198 
to  1404  in  4  vols.  (cd.  Bliss,  Johnson  and  Twemlow).  Subsidiary 
sources  are  the  PotUkal  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  treatises  like  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  Gerald  of  Wales,  and,  later,  Wycliffc*s 
works,  Netter's  Fasciculi  Zixaniormn,  Gascoigne's  Loci  e  libra 
verttatum,  Pccock's  Rtpressor,  and  the  literary  writings  of 
Chaucer,  Langland,  Gower,  Richard  RoUe  and  others. 

During  the  isth  century  the  transition,  which  marks  the 
change  from  medieval  to  modem  history,  affects  also  the 
character  of  historical  sources  and  historical  writing.  In  the  first 
place,  history  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  church; 
monastic  chronicles  shrink  to  a  trickle  and  then  dry  up;  the  last 
of  their  kind  in  England  is  the  Creyjriars  Ckronicle  (Camden 
Society),  which  ends  in  1554.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  city 
chronicle  compiled  by  middle-class  laymen,  just  as  the  Re- 
naissance was  not  a  revival  of  clerical  learning,  but  the  expression 
of  new  intellectual  demands  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  Secondly, 
the  definite  disappearance  of  the  medieval  ideas  of  a  cosmopolitan 
world  and  the  emergence  of  national  states  begat  diplomacy,  and 
with  it  an  ever-swelling  mass  of  diplomatic  material.  Diplomacy 
had  hitherto  been  occasional  and  intermittent,  and  embassies 
rare;  now  we  get  resident  ambassadors  carrying  on  a  regular 
correspondence  (see  Diplomacy).  The  mercantile  interests  of 
Venice  made  it  the  pioneer  in  this  direction,  though  its  representa- 
tives abroad  were  at  first  commercial  rather  than  diplomatic 
agents.  The  Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers  goes  back  to  the 
14th  century,  but  does  not  become  copious  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  also  the  Spanish  Calendar  begins.  Resident 
French  ambassadors  in  England  only  begin  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  later  still  those  from  the  emperor,  the  German  and  Italian 
states  other  than  Venice.  In  the  third  place,  the  development 
of  the  new  monarchy  involved  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
activity  of  the  central  government,  and  therefore  a  corresponding 
expansion  in  the  records  of  its  energy. 

The  political  records  of  this  energy  are  the  State  Papers,  a 
class  of  document  which  soon  dwarfs  all  others,  and  renders 
chroniclers,  historians  and  the  like  almost  negligible  quantities  as 
sources  of  history;  but  in  another  way  their  value  is  enhanced, 
for  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents  provide  a  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  modem  historians  which  is  imperfect  in  the  case 
of  medieval  chroniclers  and  almost  non-existent  in  that  of 
ancient  writers.  These  state  papers  are  either  "  foreign  "  or 
"  domestic,"  that  is  to  say,  the  correspondence  of  the  English 
government  with  its  agents  abroad,  or  at  home.  There  is  also  the 
correspondence  of  foreign  ambassadors  resident  in  England  with 
their  govemments.  This  Ust  class  of  documents  exists  in  England 
mainly  in  the  form  of  transcripts  from  the  originals  in  foreign 
archives,  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Venetian 
and  Spanish  Calendars  of  state  papen.  The  Venetian  Calendar 
had  by  1909  been  carried  well  into  the  17th  century;  the  Spanish 
(which  includes  transcripts  from  the  Habsburg  archives  at 
Vienna,  Brussels  and  Simancas)  covered  only  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIL  and  VIII.  and  Qaten  Elizabeth.  No  attempt  had 
yet  been  made  to  calendar  the  French  correspondence  in  a  similar 
way,  though  the  French  Foreign  Office  published  some  frag- 
mentary collections,  such  as  the  Correspandance  de  MM.  de 
CastiOon  et  de  MariUac  and  that  of  Odet  de  Selve.  Then;  arc 
other  collections  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  such  as  1>ttenhove's 
edition  of  Philip  II.'s  correspondence  relating  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Diegerick  and  Milller's,  Teulet's  and  Alb^ri's  collections, 
the  French  Documents  inidits  and  the  Spanish  Documentos 
ineditos,  all  containing  state  papers  relating  to  England's 
foreign  policy  in  the  i6th  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  state 
papers  are  calendared  in  separate  series  and  without  much 
system.  Thus  for  Scottish  affairs  there  are  four  series,  the 
Border  Papers,  the  Hamilton  Papers,  Thorp's  Calendar,  and, 
more  recent  and  complete.  Bain's  Calendar.  For  Ireland, 
besides  the  regular  Irish  state  papers,  there  are  the  Carew  Papers, 
almost  as  important.  Anarchy,  indeed,  pervades  the  whole 
method  of  publication.    For  the  reijcn  of  Henry  VII.  we  have. 


besides  the  Venetian'ond  Spanish  Calendars,  only  three  volumes — 
Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII. 
and  Campbell's  Materials  (2  vols.,  Rolls  series).  Then  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  begins  the  magnificent  and  monumental 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  one  modern  series  for 
which  the  Record  Office  deserves  unstinted  praise.  This  is  not 
limited  to  state  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nor  to  documents  in 
the  Record  Office;  it  calendars  private  letters,  grants,  &c., 
extant  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  It  extends  to 
a  I  volumes,  each  volume  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts,  and 
some  parts  (as  in  voL  iv.)  containing  over  a  thousand  pages; 
it  comprises  at  least  fifty  thousand  documents.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, varies;  the  earlier  volumes  are  not  so  full  as  the  later,  the 
documents  are  not  so  well  calendared,  and  some  classes  arc 
excluded  from  earlier,  which  appear  in  the  later,  volumes. 

After  1547  a  different  plan  is  adopted,  though  not  consistently 
followed.  Only  state  papers  are  calendared,  and  as  a  rule  only 
those  in  the  Record  Office;  and  the  domestic  are  separated  from 
the  foreign.  Thejpeat  fault  is  the  neglect  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  state  papers  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Domestic  Calendar 
(the  first  volume  of  which  is  very  inadequate)  extended  in  1909 
in  a  series  of  more  than  seventy  volumes  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
Z7th  century;  the  mass  of  MSS.  calendared  therein  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Domestic 
state  papers  fill  over  three  hundred  MS.  volumes.  The  Foreign 
Calendap  had  only  got  to  1582,  but  it  occupied  sixteen  printed 
volumes  against  one  of  the  Domestic  Calendar.  For  the  masses 
of  MSS.  uncalcndared  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  no  guide 
except  the  imperfect  indexes  to  the  Cotton,  Harlcian,  Lansdowne, 
Additional  and  other  collections.  Hardly  less  important  than  the 
calendars  are  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission and  the  appendices  thereto,  which  extend  to  over  a 
hundred  volumes;  twelve  are  occupied  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
16th-century  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House.  The  dispersion  of  these 
state  papers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  those  days 
treated  not  as  the  property  of  the  state,  but  as  the  private 
property  of  individual  secretaries. 

State  papers  represent  only  one  side  of  the  activity  of  the 
central  government.  The  register  of  the  privy  council,  extending 
with  some  lacunae  from  1539  to  1604,  has  been  printed  in 
thirty-two  volumes.  The  Roluli  parliamentorum  end  with 
Henry  VII.»  but  in  1509  begin  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1547  the  joumab  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  are  supplemented  by  private  diaries  of  members  of 
pariiament,  several  of  which  were  used  in  D'Ewes's  Journals. 
Legal  history  can  now  be  followed  in  a  continuous  series  of  law 
reports,  beginning  with  KeQway,  StaunfonT  and  Dyer,  and 
going  on  with  Coke  and  many  others;  documentary  records  of 
various  courts  are  exemplified  in  the  Select  Cases  from  the 
star  chamber,  the  court  of  requests  and  admiralty  courts, 
published  by  the  Sclden  Society;  and  there  are  voluminous 
records  of  the  courts  of  augmentations,  first-fraits,  wards  and 
liveries  in  the  Record  Office.  For  Ireland,  besides  the  state 
papers,  there  are  the  Calendars  of  Patents  and  of  Fiants,  and 
for  ScotUnd  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  Great  Seal,  both  eittending  to  many  volumes. 

Unofficial  sources  multiply  with  equal  rapidity,  but  it  i* 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  collections  of  private  letters,  &c., 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  published.  The  chronicles, 
which  in  the  isth  century  are  usually  meagre  productions  Uke 
Warkworth's  (Camden  Society),  get  fuller,  especially  those 
emanating  from  London.  Fabyan  is  succeeded  by  Hall,  an 
indispensable  authority  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  Hall  by  Grafton. 
Other  useful  books  are  Wriothesley's  Ckronicle  and  Machyn's 
Diary,  and  they  have  numerous  successors;  some  of  their  works 
have  been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  which  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  Rolls  series.  The  most  important  are  Holinshed, 
Stow  and  Camden;  and  gradually,  with  Speed  and  Bacon,  the 
chronicle  develops  into  the  history,  and  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury we  get  such  works  as  Lord  Herbert's  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Hayward's  Edward  VI.,  and,  on  the  ecclesiastical  side, 
*  Heylyn,  Fuller,  Burnet  and  Collier's  histories  of  the  church  and 
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Reformatton.  Foze,  who  died  in  1587,  included  a  vast  and 
generally  accurate  collection  of  documents  in  his  Acts  and 
MonumaUs,  popularized  as  the  Book  oj  Martyrs,  though  has  own 
contributions  have  to  be  discounted  as  much  as  those  of  Sanders, 
Parsons  and  other  Roman  Catholic  controversialists.  Two  other 
great  collections  are  the  Parker  Society's  publications  (56  vols.), 
which  contain  besides  the  works  of  the  reformers  a  considerable 
number  of  their  letters,  and  Strype's  works  (26  vols.).  The 
naval  epic  of  the  period  is  Hakluyt's  Navigations,  re-edited  in  12 
vols,  in  1902,  and  continued  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims, 

In  the  17th  century  the  domestic  and  foreign  state  papers 
eclipse  other  sources  almost  more  completely  than  in  the  i6th. 
The  colonial  state  papers  now  become  important  and  extensive, 
those  relating  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  being  moat 
numerous  (18  vols,  to  2700).  Parliamentary  records  naturally 
expand,  and  the  journals  of  both  Houses  become  more  detailed. 
Parliamentary  diarists  like  D'Ewes,  Burton  and  Walter  Yonge, 
only  a  fragment  of  whose  shorthand  notes  in  the  British  Museum 
has  been  published  (Camden  Society),  elucidate  the  bare  official 
statements;  and  from  1660  the  scries  of  parliamentary  debates 
is  fairly  complete,  though  not  so  full  or  authoritative  as  it 
becomes  with  Hansard  in  the  19th  century.  Social  diarists  of 
great  value  appear  after  the  Restoration  in  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Reresby,  Narcissus  LuttrcU  and  Swift  {Journal  to  Stdla),  and 
political  writing  grows  more  important  as  a  source  of  history, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Bacon's  (ed.  Spedding)  or  Milton's 
treatises,  or  of  satires  like  Drydcn's  and  political  pamphlets  like 
Halifax's  and  then  Swift's,  Defoe's  and  Steele's.  Clarendon's 
Great  Rebellion  and  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time  arc  the 
first  modem  attempts  at  contemporary  history,  as  distinct  from 
chronicles  and  annals,  in  England,  although  it  is  difhcult  to 
exclude  the  work  of  Matthew  Paris  from  the  category.  The 
innumerable  tracts  and  newsletters  are  a  valuable  source  for 
the  Civil  Wars  and  Commonwealth  period  (see  J.  B.  Williams, 
A  History  of  English  Journalism,  1909),  while  Thurloc's, 
Clarendon's  and  Nalson's  collections  of  state  papers  deserve  a 
mention  apart  from  the  Domestic  Calendar.  There  is  a  still 
more  monumental  collection — the  Carte  Papers— on  Irish  affairs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  also  the  Tanner  MSS.  and  other 
collections  have  only  been  very  partially  worked.  The  volumes 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  are  of  great  value  for  the 
later  Stuart  period,  notably  the  House  of  Lords  MSS. 

For  the  i8th  century  the  only  calendars  are  the  Home  Office 
Papers  and  the  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  the  further  specializa- 
tion of  government  having  made  it  necessary  to  differentiate 
domestic  state  papers  into  several  classes.  But  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  bulk  of  correspondence  in  the  Record  Office 
does  not  diminish.  Outside  its  walls  the  most  important  single 
collection  is  perhaps  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  papers  among  the 
Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum;  the  Stuart  papers  at 
Windsor,  Mr  Fortescue's  at  Dropmore,  Lord  Charlemont's 
(Irish  affairs).  Lord  Dartmouth's  (American  affairs)  and  Lord 
Carlisle's,  all  calendared  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
are  also  valuable.  Chatham's  correspondence  with  colonial 
governors  has  been  published  (2  vols.,  1906),  as  have  the  CrenmUe 
Papers,  Bedford  Correspondence,  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  Auck- 
land's Journals  and  Correspondence,  Grafton's  Correspondence, 
Lord  North's  Correspondence  with  George  III.,  and  other  corre- 
spondence in  The  Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Gower's  Despatches,  the  ComwaUis  Correspond- 
ence, Rose's  Correspondence  and  Lord  Colchester's  Correspondence, 
Of  special  interest  is  the  series  of  naval  records,  despatches  to 
and  from  naval  commanders,  proceedings  of  courts-martial,  and 
logs  in  the  Record  Office  which  have  never  been  properly  utilized. 

Among  unofficial  sources  the  most  characteristic  of  the  i8th 
century  are  letters,  memoirs  and  periodical.  literature.  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  (Clarendon  Press,  16  vols.)  are  the  best  comment 
on  the  history  of  the  period;  his  Memoirs  are  not  so  good, 
though  they  are  superior  to  Wraxall,  who  succeeds  him. 
Periodical  literature  becomes  regular  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  journals  like  the  Sputator;   but  several 


daily  newspapers,  including  The  Times,  were  founded  during 
the  century.  The  Craftsman  provided  a  vehicle  for  BoUngbroke's 
attacks  on  Walpole,  while  the  Gentleman's  Magaune  and  Annual 
Register  begin  a  more  serious  and  prolonged  career.  Both  contain 
occasional  state  papers,  and  not  very  trustworthy  reports  of 
parliamentary  proc^ings.  The  publication  of  debates  was  not 
authorized  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  century;  pariiamentary 
papers  begin  earlier,  but  only  slowly  attain  their  present  por- 
tentous dimensions.  Political  writing  is  at  its  best  from  Halifax 
to  Cobbett,  and  its  three  greatest  names  are  perhaps  Swift. 
"  Junius  "  and  Burke,  though  Steele,  Defoe,  Bolingbroke  and 
Dr  Johnson  are  not  far  behind,  while  Canning's  contributions 
to  the  AtUi- Jacobin  and  Gillray's  caricatures  require  mention. 

The  sources  for  19th-century  history  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  for  the  x8th.  Diaries  continue  in  the  Creepy  Papas, 
Greville's  Diary,  and  lesser  but  not  less  voluminous  writers  like 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff.  The  most  important  series  of  letters  is 
(^ecn  Victoria's  (ed.  Lord  Esher  and  A.  C.  Benson,  1908).  and 
the  correspondence  of  most  of  her  prime  ministers  uid  many  of 
her  other  advisers  has  been  partially  published.  Of  political 
biographies  there  is  no  end.  The  great  bulk  of  material,  however, 
consists  of  blue-books,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  aod 
newspapers— which  are  better  as  indirect  than  direct  evidence. 
The  real  truth  is  not  of  course  revealed  at  once,  and  many  episodes 
in  i9tb-century  history  are  still  shrouded  by  official  secrecy.  In 
this  respect  English  governments  are  more  cautious  or  reactk>nary 
than  many  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  access  to 
official  documents  is  denied  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere;  even 
the  lapse  of  a  century  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  salve  for 
susceptibilities  which  might  be  wounded  by  the  whole  truth. 

Meanwhile  the  19th  century  witnessed  a  great  development 
in  historical  writing.    In  the  middle  ages  the  stimulus  to  write 
was  mainly  of  a  moral  or  ecclesiastical  nature,  though  the 
patriotic  impulse  which  had  suggested  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
was  perhaps  never  entirely  absent,  and  the  ecclesiastical  motive 
often  degenerated  into  a  desire  to  glorify,  sometimes  even  by 
forgery,  not  merely  the  church  as  a  whole,  but  the  particular 
monastery  to  which    the  writer  belonged.     As  nationalism 
developed,  the  patriotic  motive  supplanted  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  stress  is  laid  on  the  "  famous  "  history  of  England.    Insular 
self-glorification  was,  however,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  developed  an  interest  in  other  lands,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  gave  to  much  historical  writing  a  partisan 
theological  bias.    This  still  colouis  most  of  the  "  histories  "  tA 
the  Reformation  period,  because  the  issues  of  that  time  are 
living  issues,  and  the  writers  of  these  histories  are  committed 
beforehand  by  their  profession  and  their  position  to  a  particular 
interpretation.    In   the    17th   (xntuiy   political   partisanship 
coloured  historical  writing,  and  that,  too,  remained  a  potent 
motive  so  long  as  historians  were  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Histories  were  often  elaborate  party  pamphlets,  and  this  race 
of  historians  is  hardly  yet  extinct.    Macaulay  is  not  greatly 
superior  in  impartiality  to  Hume;  Gibbon  and  Robertson  wece 
less  open  to  temptation  because  they  avoided  English  subjects. 
Hallam  deliberately  aimed  at  impartiality,  but  he  could  not 
escape  his  Whig  atmosphere.    Nevertheless,  the  effort  to  be 
impartial  marks  a  new  conception  of  history,  which  is  well 
expressed  in  Lord  Acton's  admonition  to  his  contributors  in  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History.    Historians  are  to  serve  no  cause 
but.that  of  truth;  in  so  far  even  as  they  desire  a  line  of  investiga- 
tion to  lead  to  a  particular  result,  they  are  not,  maintains 
Professor  Bury,  real  historians.    S.  R.  Gardiner  perhaps  atttined 
most  nearly  this  severe  ideal  among  English  historians,  and 
Ranke  among  Germans.    But^  even  when  all  conscious  bias  is 
eliminated,  the  unconscious  bias  remains,  and  Ranke's  history 
of  the  Reformation  is  essentially  a  middle-class,  even  bourgeois, 
presentment.     Stubbs's  medievalist    sympathies    colour    his 
history  throughout,  and  still  more  strongly  does  Froude's  antt- 
clcricalism.    Freeman's  bias  was  peculiar;  he  is  really  a  W*cst 
Saxon  of  Godwine's  time  reincarnated,  and  his  Somerset  hatred 
of  French,  Scots  and  Mercian  foreigners  sets  off  his  robust 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Wessex.    Lccky  and  Creighton  are  almost 
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.  u  Cudincr,  but  ut  men  definlKly  conunillnl 

D  putkuki  poinU  of  vliwi,  HhJle  dcipocntk  fervour  pcrvulci 
thetudiutiDgptcaa[J.R.GtMn,ud'uiialeIlec(iuili«ului]in, 
which  ii  ilmott  nliciaui  ia  lu  intcoiily  iiid  idealiim,  inipind 


u  lujily  (abc;  Klcnct  Uyt  Uiai  an  uulytli,  ai 
The  hstoriu  mutt  ipply  ideiitiEc  methodi  u 
■nd  aniiUc  mclbods  10  hit  reiulLi;  he  muii  lot 
■od  Ibcn  [uni  them  into  litenturc  The  rUIi 
of  the  t*D  uelbodi  ii  1  nu 


the  tiory  (hit  [1  bat 
tluD  the  wiy  in  which  i 
iMonl*.  Othcn  ittich 
IniUliiprestnled;  ihty 
and  methodi  of  tdcnlific  cri  Lidvn ,  ud  spedilia  in  pdaeognphy, 
diplomBtic  ud  vnircc*.  TlKworkiol  Ih  is  Khool  ur  little  leid. 
but  in  lime  iu  reiulu  pcnetnie  the  leuhing  in  ichools  and 
uaiveiHlici,  ud  (hen  the  p*ge>  ol  literary  hisionanii  il  ii 
tcpRMBlcd  In  England  by  ■  fairly  good  organiiation,  Ihe  Royal 
Hillarical  Society  (with  irhich  the  Camden  Society  hai  been 
uulfamated),  and  by  an  excellent  periodical^  Thf  English 
Hilltriat  Rrnac  (founded  in  18&4),  vhile  lome  loit  ol  propa- 
ganda il  atiemptn]  by  the  Historical  Auodaiion  (tiarted  in 
1906).  Ill  itandanU  have  alio  been  upheld  with  varying  lucceu 
in  great  co-opemUve  undeflakings,  luch  as  the  DulioHary  0/ 
Katiimal  Biiit"'f<y.  Hk  Ctmbridt'  UiOen  History,  and  Ham 
Lonsmaiu'  Paliliail  Hiilory  ef  Ent/aml. 


I  lurvev  ai  1 


BNOUSH     UHODAOB.     In  iU  hiiloricil  kdm,  the  name 

Engfijk  it  now  convenjcnlty  used  to  comprehend  the  language 

'  the  English  people  from  tbeir  setilcmcol  in  Britain  to  the 

pre«nt  day.  the  various  ttago  through  which  tt  bu  passed  being 

'  iguisbed  u  Old,  Middle,  and  New  or  Modern  English.     In 

CDnBoedtalhethird.orat  mosteitcnded  to  the  lecond  and  third 
of  tbcK  iiiga,  linec  the  bnguage  assunied  in  the  miin  the 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  fomu  which  it  now  presents,  the 
oldest  or  InHcclcd  stage  being  treated  as  a  teparile*  language, 
under  Ihelillcof  An;lt-Saioii,  while  the  transition  period  which 
connects  the  two  lus  been  called  Semi-SaxoH.    This  view  bad 

vehicles  ol  thought  or  as  objecti  of  study  and  analysis.  Old 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Modem  English  are,  for  all  practical 
ends,  distinct  tBnguaEes,^'as  much  so,  for  example,  as  Latin  and 
Spinbh.  No  amount  of  familiarity  with  Modern  English, 
including  Its  local  dialects,  would  enable  the  student  to  read 
Anglo-Saxon,  ihrcc-lourlhs  of  the  vocabulary  of  which  have 
perished  and  been  rttonsimcied  within  ()00  years;"  nor  would  a 
knowledge  even  of  these  lost  words  give  bim  the  power,  rince 
the  grammatical  system,  alike  in  accidence  and  syntax,  would 
be  entirely  strange  10  him.  Indeed,  il  is  probable  that  a  modern 
Englishman  would  acquire  the  power  ol  rearling    and  writing 


rjp  O  voU.)  eilendi  from  n8J 
tram  I  Tto  la  1S60.  Sir  Jaaiei 
the  greater  pan  of  eaedievil 

nalarKTtBCaleihanLappenberg 

i^xtf  and  C^tupttU  of  Enttand 


I  CtHt*"'  (6  volt), 
kiceenlini  period  tee  Freeman's  wmiam  Kn/ai,  J.  K. 
/cWoJ  Enjtmd  and  CH/riy  ii  UajiSttiat.  and  Mi> 
Exda''iinittllnA<iinimtaiJeliKLaciaa%i.  From  titu.,:,u..< 
aothlag  but  Ramaay,  Stubbs,  Loncnuni'  Palilital  HiUnry  ann 
raonoaraphsCiomeof  theinfDod),uDEUwecoinctaWyibF'i//raryiy 
(4  voS.);  and  again  from  14.1]  the  iime  is  true  (Cairdner'i  LcOari: 
amd  ilH  fyformahon  beinf  Ibe  DioA  eiatnrale  moiioiraph)  until  vi. 
csrae  to  brewer'!  tlMifn  ^.Bniry  Vlll.  (1  vol..;  10  IJIO  only). 
Fmide'i  Midtry  (11  vols.,  IS19-15U}  and  R.  W.  Dlun's  Ckvi* 
HtdiiryWvals.,  IJ19-IS70}.  Tram  l6ojtol<ij6wehaveGardiixT'> 
»t(li>ry  tEi^land.  10  vols. :  Civil  War.  4  voIb.i  Comaunweallh  and 
Pnlectorale.  j  vols.),  and  to  1714  Ranke'i  Hutory  tf  Em^ti  (6 
vols.:  see  abo  Firth's  Cnmwdi  and  CrtmwM'i  Afmf.  andnriou> 


nonographi).    For  Chaiksll.  then  is  no  good 

"  -     'ly.  and  Stanhope  and  Wyon'i  Oun 

Ltury  Stanhope  and  Lecky  [England. 


y  vols.:  Iieland,  s  vols.).    From  int  to  rBrj 

partially  «led.    Spencer  Walpole  doIi  wiih  the ,. 

\Uo,  aad  Herbert  Paul  with  the  yisn  iB4b-i»«j. 

A  lew  hooka'  on  special  subjieti  dciirve  mention 
hblory  see  Pollock  and  MtitliDd's  History  of  £n(lii* 
n  Edward  I,).  Maittand't  DamnJay  Book  and  Btmi. 


vola.);  Jprlc 

Army,   kt^ 

Kiaetalu'sJ 


\  tj  imiuft^  and  Commna. 
Tcclesiaitical  histon,  Stepher 

•i^^^.'^^J.'A.  Doylll'.'bilks 


..J  Anion' 
'.  Cunning 


and  Ashley^ 

d  HuM-s  .e 

Ptnip  Petuy  and 

...s  oa  the  American 

Hitlary  •/  At  Briliik 

._  FinimiiHir  War.  and 

s/  Ihr  Crjmra:  and  lor  naval  history.  Cixticii ' 
'  hny.  Sacuiiai  ef  Draki.  Enrlisik  in  Ikr  ifn 
<  Vitri-  War.  and  Mahan's  loll-na  of  & 
d  laftna  <^  Stt-Pf^-B  ufn  Its  frock  Rtnri 

r  Bib  LTDG  St  mils.— The  souicnlor  Ihe  middle 
nenled  in  C.  Cross's  Snrai  and  Lmnam  af 


lEciency  in  Old  English;  so  that  il  the  l< 
sges  be  tbeir  degree  ol  practical  dillerenc 

im  Modern  English.     Butwhenwcviewlbe 
'ogniiing  the  f;ict  that  living  speech  is  su 


cvelopment  of  which  w 


it  of  distinct  Ud- 
IroBi  each  other. 
.  distinct  language 


J  the  i 


jndanc< 


in  English  that  we  can  nowhere  draw  diitioct  lines 
icparating  its  successive  stages,  wc  tecogniie  these  stages  a* 
■nerely  temporary  phases  of  an  Individual  whole,  and  (peak 
jf  the  English  language  as  used  alike  by  Cyncwulf,  by  Chaucer. 
~'    '  '  ^  Tennyson.'     It  must  not  be  forgotten, 


is  wide  se 


:ludes. 


:ourtly  forms  ol  speech  used  at : 
periods,  but  also  the  popular  and,  it  may  be,  altogether  unwritten 
dialects  that  exist  by  their  side.  Only  on  this  basis,  indeed,  can 
we  speak  ol  Old,  Middle  and  Modem  English  as  the  same 
Uniiait,  since  in  actual  fact  (he  pretisc  diiJal  which  is  now 
the  cultivated  language,  oi  "  Standard  English,"  is  Dot  Ibc 
descendant  ol  that  dialect  wbkh  was  the  cultivated  language 
or  "  EngUu  "  of  Alfred,  but  of  a  sister  dialect  then  sunk  in  com- 
parative obscurity, — even  as  the  direct  descendant  of  Alfred's 
Englisc  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  non-literary  rustic  speech 
ol  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire.  Causes  which,  linguistically 
■A  (arcful  emmlnation  of  irvcral  letters  ol  Boswonh's  Angb- 
<t»nn  .lirfiniurv  rivn  in  MOO  wonti  (Including  derivatives  and 
ihographic  varvints)  5JS  which  still 


ee  ol  havie 


K  thing  in  various  i(a|Es  of  devdiopnienl  is  not  allecicd  by  the 
babilily  that  (E.  A.  Fn.-emBn  iwl  wiihslaudingj  fugle  and  En^iu 
T,atanear1y  period,  fear  applied  tothe  whole  a  the  inhabitants  ol 
llonic  Britain,  but  only  10  a  part  ol  Iheid.     The  dialects  of  En^ 

ecli,  and  ».  viewed  in  relilioa  to  it,  0^  £>i^i]A,  whatever  their 
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considered,  are  external  and  accidental,  have  shifted  the 
political  and  intellectual  centre  of  England,  and  along  with  it 
transferred  literary  and  official  patronage  from  one  form  of 
English  to  another  ;  if  the  centre  of  influence  had  happened  to 
be  fixed  at  York  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  both  would 
probably  have  been  neglected  for  a  third. 

The  English  language,  thus  defined,  is  not  "native"  to 
Britain,  that  is,  it  was  not  found  there  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
but  was  introduced  by  foreign  immigrants  at  a  date  many 
centuries  later.  At  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the  island  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  natives  belonged  all  (so  far  as  is  known) 
to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic 
family,  modem  forms  of  which  still  survive  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  Scottbh  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man  and  Brittany,  while  one  has 
at  no  distant  date  become  extinct  in  Cornwall  (see  Celt: 
Language),  Brythonic  dialects,  allied  to  Welsh  and  Cornish, 
were  apparently  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  as  far 
north  as  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  beyond  these  estuaries 
and  in  the  isles  to  the  west,  including  Ireland  and  Man,  Goidclic 
dialects,  akin  to  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic,  prevailed.  The  long 
occupation  of  south  Britain  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  43-409) — a 
period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  equal  to  that  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day,  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  duration 
of  modern  English — familiarized  the  provincial  inhabitants  with 
Latin,  which  was  probably  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  towns. 
Gildas,  writing  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  renunciation 
of  Honorius  in  4x0,  addressed  the  British  princes  in  that 
language; '  and  the  linguistic  history  of  Britain  might  have  been 
not  different  from  that  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Western  Empire,  in  which  a  local  type  of  Latin,  giving 
birth  to  a  neo-Latinic  language,  finally  superseded  the  native 
tongue  except  in  remote  and  mountainous  districts,'  had  not 
the  course  of  events  been  entirely  changed  by  the  Teutonic 
conquests  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 

The  An^cs,  Saxons,  and  their  allies  came  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  spoke  a  tongue  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic 
branch  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  (Indo-European)  family,  the  same 
race  and  form  of  speech  being  represented  in  modern  times  by 
the  people  and  languages  of  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Iceland,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
England  andlier  colonics.  Of  the  original  home  of  the  so-called 
primitive  Aryan  race  (9 .v.), '  whose  language  was  the  parent 
Indo-European,  nothing  is  certainly  known,  though  the  subject 
has  called  forth  many  conjectures;  the  present  tendency  is  to 
seek  it  in  Europe  itself.  The  tribe  can  hardly  have  occupied 
an  extensive  area  at  first,  but  its  language  came  by  degrees  to  be 
diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  some  portion  of 
Asia.  Among  those  whose  Aryan  descent  is  generally  recognized 
as  beyond  dispute  are  the  Teutons,  to  whom  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  belonged. 

The  Teutonic  or  Gemuinic  people,  after  dwelling  together  in  a 
body,  appear  to  have  scattered  in  various  directions^  their 
language  gradually  breaking  up  into  three  main  groups,  which 
can  be  already  clearly  distinguished  in  the  4th  century  a.d., 
North  Germanic  or  Scandinavian,  West  Germanic  or  Low  and 
High  German,  and  East  Germanic,  of  which  the  only  important 
representative  is  Gothic.  Gothic,  often  called  Mocso-Goihic,  was 
the  language  of  a  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  who,  passing 
down  the  Danube,  invaded  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  and 
obtained  settlements  in  the  province  of  Moesia,  where  their 
language  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  4th  century;  its 
literary  remains  are  of  peculiar  value  as  the  oldest  specimens,  by 
several  centuries,  of  Germanic  speech.  The  dialects  of  the 
invaders  of  Britain  belonged  to  the  West  Germanic  branch,  and 
within  this  to  the  Low  Gcrtnan  group,  represented  at  the  present 

*  The  works  of  Gildas  in  the  original  Latin  were  edited  by  Mr 
Stevenson  for  the  Ensiish  Historical  Socictjr.  There  is  an  English 
translation  in  Six  Old  English  Chronicies  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
library. 

'  As  to  the  continued  existence  of  Latin  in  Britain,  sec  further  in 
Rhys's  Lectures  on  Wdsk  Philology,  pp.  336-227;  also  Dogatschar, 
LauUehte  d.  gr.,  lot,  u.  toman.  CeknumrU  im  Allen^,  (Straasburg. 
1888). 


day  by  Dutch,  Frisian,  and  the  various  "  Platt-Deutsch  ^ 
dialects  of  North  Germany.    At  the  dawn  of  history  the  foie> 
fathers  of  the  English  appear  to  have  been  dwelling  between 
and  about  the  estuaries  and  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  isles;  at  the  present  day  the 
most  English  or  Angli-form  dialects  of  the  European  continent 
are  held  to  be  those  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands  of  Amrum  nnd 
Sylt,  on  th^  west  coast  of  Schleswig.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Friesland  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  disjeeta  membra  of  the 
Frisian  race,  pressed  by  the  sea  in  front  and  more  powerful 
nationalities  behind,  are  found  only  in  isolated  fragments  from  t  he 
Zuider  Zee  to  the  coasts  of  Denmark.    Many  Frisians  accom- 
panied the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain,  and  Old  English  was 
in  many  respects  more  closely  connected  with  Old  Frisian  than 
with  any  other  Low  German  dialect.    Of  the  Geatas,  Eotas  or 
"  Jutes,"  who,  according  to  Bede,  occupied  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  formed  a  third  tribe  along  with  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  it  Is  difficult  to  speak  linguistically.    The  speech  of 
Kent  certainly  formed  a  distinct  dialect  in  both  the  Old  English 
and  the  Middle  English  periods,  but  it  has  tended  to  be  assimilated 
more  and  more  to  neighbouring  southern  dialects,  and  a  at  the 
present  day  identical  with  that  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  old  Saxon 
kingdoms.    Whether  the  speech  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ever  showed 
the  same  characteristic  differences  as  that  of  Kent  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  its  modern  dialect  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  Hampshire,  and  shows  no  special  connexion  with  that  of  Kent. 
It  is  at  least  entirely  doubtful  whether  Bede*s  Geatas  came  from 
Jutland;    on  linguistic  grounds  we  should  expect  that  they 
occupied  a  district  lying  not  to  the  north  of  the  Angles,  but 
between  these  and  the  old  Saxons. 

The  eariiest  specimens  of  the  language  of  the  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain  that  exist  point  to  three  well-marked  dialect 
groups:  the  Anglian  (in  which  a  further  distinction  may  be 
made  between  the  Northumbrian  and  the  Mercian,  or  South- 
Humbrian);  the  Saxon,  generally  called  West-Saxon  from  the 
almost  total  lack  of  sources  outside  the  West -Saxon  domain; 
and  the  Kentish.  The  Kentish  and  West -Saxon  are  sometimes, 
especially  in  later  times,  grouped  together  as  southern  dialects  as 
opposed  to  midland  and  northern.  These  three  groups  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  characteristic  points  of  phono> 
logy  and  inflection.  Speaking  generally,  the  Anglian  dialects  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  certain  normal  West -Saxon 
vowel-changes,  and  the  presence  of  others  not  found  in  West- 
Saxon,  and  also  by  a  strong  tendency  to  confuse  and  simplify 
inflections,  in  all  which  points,  moreover,  Northumbrian  tended  to 
deviate  more  widely  than  Mercian.  Kentish,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  Anglian  and  West- 
Saxon,  early  Kentish  approaching, more  nearly  to  Mercian, 
owing  perhaps  to  early  historical  connexion  between  the  two,  and 
late  Kentish  tending  to  conform  to  West-Saxon  characteristics, 
while  retaining  several  points  in  common  with  Anglian.  Though 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  these  dialectal  divergences  date  from  a 
period  previous  to  the  occupation  of  Britain,  such  evidence  as 
can  be  deduced  points  to  the  existence  of  differences  already  on 
the  continent,  the  three  dialects  corresponding  in  all  likelihood 
to  Bede's  three  tribes,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Geatas. 

As  it  was  amongst  the  Engle  or  Angles  of  Northumbria  thai 
literary  culture  first  appeared,  and  as  an  Angle  or  En^isc  dialect 
was  the  first  to  be  wkkI  for  vernacular  literature,  Engjlix  came 
eventually  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  forms  of  the  vernacular 
as  opposed  to  Latin,  &c.;  and  even  when  the  West-Saxon  of 
Alfred  became  in  its  turn  the  literary  or  classical  form  of  speech, 
it  was  still  called  Englisc  or  English.  The  origin  of  the  name 
A  yfgM/-5«axan(Anglo-Saxons)  has  been  disputed,some  maintaining 
that  it  means  a  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better 
foundation)  that  it  meant  English  Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  England 
or  of  the  Angcl-cynn  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent  (see  New  En^ish  Dicti<maryf  s.v.).  Its  modem  use  » 
mainly  due  to  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  turned  their  attention  to  the  long-forgotten 
language  of  Alfred  and  iElf  ric,  which,  as  Itdiffered  so  greatly  from 
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the  Eo^ish  of  their  own  day,  they  found  it  convenient  to  dis< 
tinguish  by  a  name  which  was  applied  to  themselves  by  those  who 
spoke  it.'  To  these  schoUrs  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  and  "  English  " 
were  separated  by  a  gulf  which  it  was  reserved  for  later  scholar- 
ship  to  bridge  across,  and  show  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
English  of  all  ages. 

As  already  hinted,  the  English  language,  in  the  wide  sense, 
presents  three  main  stages  of  development — Old,  Middle  and 
Modern — distinguished  by  their  inilectional  characteristics. 
The  ktter  can  be  best  summarized  in  the  words  of  Dr  Henry 
Sweet  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds:*  "Old  English  is  the 
period  of  fuU  inflections  {nama,  gifanf  caru),  Middle  English  of 
lofcUed  inflections  {naame,  gtoen,  caare),  and  Modem  English  of 
lost  inflections  (namtt  iive,  care  ■•  ndm,  gh,  cdr).  We  have  besides 
two  periods  of  transition,  one  in  which  nama  and  name  exist  side 
by  side,  and  another  in  which  final  e  [with  other  endings]  is 
beginning  to  drop."  By  lost  Inflections  it  is  meant  that  only  very 
few  remain,  and  those  mostly  non-syUabic,  as  the  -« in  stoner  and 
lover,  the  -<ii  in  loved,  the  -r  in  their,  as  contrasted  with  the  Old 
English  stin-or,  lufaff,  lu!'Od-€  and  M-od-on,  l^-ra.  Each  of 
these  periods  may  also  be  divided  into  two  or  three;  but  from 
the  want  of  materials  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  such  division  for 
all  dialects  alike  in  the  first. 

As  to  the  diroDology  of  the  successive  stages,  it  is  ef  course 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  exclusive  series  of  dates,  since  the 
linguistic  changes  were  inevitably  gradual,  and  also  made  them- 
selves f  dt  in  some  parts  of  the  country  much  earlier  than  in  others, 
the  north  being  always  in  advance  of  the  midland,  and  the  south 
much  kter  in  its  changes.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  periods  at  which 
Old,  Middle  and  Modem  English  were  fully  developed,  but  much 
less  ea^  to  draw  lines  separating  these  stages;  and  even  if  we 
recognize  between  each  pairt  a  "  transition  "  period  or  stage,  the 
determination  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  will  to  a  certain 
extent  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  bearing  these  considerations 
in  mind,  and  having  special  reference  to  the  midland  dialect 
from  which  literary  English  is  mainly  descended,  the  following 
may  be  given  as  approximate  dates,  which  if  they  do  not 
demarcate  the  successive  stages,  at  least  include  them:—* 


Old  Eiwliah  or  Anelo*Saxon 
Transtdoa  Old  English  ("  Semi-Saxon  ") 
Eariy  Middle  Engfish  .       .       . 

(Norman  Middle  Enslith  . 

Late  and  Transition  Middle  English    . 
Eariy  Modern  or  Tudor  English  • 
Seventeenth  century  transition     . 
Modem  or  current  English    . 


toiioo 
Itooto  1150 
1 150  to  1250 
1350  to  1400 
1400  to  1485 
1485  to  161 1 
loi  I  to  1688 
1689  onward 


Dr  Sweet  has  reckoned  Transition  Old  English  (Old  Transition) 
from  io$o  to  1150,  Middle  English  thence  to  1450,  and  Late  or 
Transition  Middle  English  (Middle  Transition)  1450  to  1500. 
As  to  the  Old  Transition  see  further  below. 

The  OiD  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  as  introduced  into 
Britain,  was  highly  inflectional,  though  its  inflections  at  the  date 
when  it  becomes  known  to  us  were  not  so  full  as  those  of  the 
earlier  Gothic,  and  considerably  less  so  than  those  of  Greek  and 
Latin  during  their  Ha^iral  periods.  They  corresponded  more 
closely  to  those  of  modenr  literary  German,  though  both  in 
nouns  and  verbs  the  forms  were  more  numerous  and  distinct; 
for  example,  the  Cierman  guten  answers  to  three  Old  English 
foma, — ifdne,  gfidum,  gddan;  gnter  to  twe—gddre,  gtdra; 
liebteis  to  twor-lufodon  and  lujeden.  Nouns  had  four  cases, 
Somimaim,   Accusatiee   (only  sometimes  distinct),   Cenilive, 

*  iEthebtan  in  934  calla  himself  In  a  charter  "  Ongol-Saxna  cyning 
and  Brytaenwalda  eallaes  thyaca  i^landea";  Eadred  in  955  la 
**  Aimthaeaxna  cyning  and  c&serc  touua  Britanniae,"  and  the  name 
ia  of  frequent  occurrence  in  documenta  written  in  Latin.  Theae  facta 
ought  to  be  remembered  in  th^  interest  of  the  acholara  of  the  17th 
century,  who  have  been  blamed  for  the  use  of  the  term  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  if  they  had  invented  it.  By  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  bnguage  they 
meant  the  language  of  the  people  who  sometimes  at  least  called 
themaelvea  "  Angio-Saxona."  Even  now  the  name  ia  practically 
useful,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  aubjcct  per  m,  aa  ia  Old  EngfisM, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  treating  it  hbtorically  or  in  con- 
nexion with  Englian  aa  a  whole. 

*  Dransactions  of  the  Phihlogieai  Society  (1873-1874),  p.  620; 
pfgm  and  much  enlarged  edition,  1888. 


Dative,  the  latter  used  also  with  prepositions  to  express  locative, 
instmmental,  and  most  ablative  relations;  of  a  distinct  instru- 
mental case  only  vestiges  occur.  There  were  several  declensions  of 
nouns,  the  main  division  being  that  known  in  Germanic  languages 
generally  as  strong  and  weak, — ^a  distinction  also  extending  to 
adjectives  in  such  wise  that  every  adjective  assumed  either  the 
strong  or  the  weak  inflection  as  determined  by  associated  gram- 
matical forms.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  possessed 
a  dual  number »wt  two,  ye  two;  the  third  person  had  a  complete 
declension  of  the  stem  he,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  now  of  the 
three  stems  seen  in  he,  she,  they.  The  verb  distinguished  the 
subjunctive  from  the  indicative  mood,  but  had  only  two  inflected 
tenses,  present  and  past  (more  accurately,  that  of  incomplete 
and  that  of  completed  or  "  perfect "  action) — the  former  also  used 
for  the  future,  the  latter  for  all  the  shades  of  past  time.  The  order 
of  the  sentence  corresponded  generally  to  that  of  Orman.  Thus 
from  King  Alfred's  additions  to  his  translation  of  Orosius: 
"  Donne  fy  ylcan  dxge  hi  hine  to  ^acm  ade  bcran  wyllaS  ^onne 
todaela5  hi  his  fcoh  J'act  )>a:r  to  lafe  bi5  cf  tcr  )>aun  gcdrynce  and 
htm  plegan,  on  fif  o88e  syx,  hwilum  on  ma,  swa  swa  )»aes  fcos 
andcfnbiS"  ("Then  on  the  same  day  [that]  they  him  to 
the  pile  bear  will,  then  divide  they  his  property  that  there  to 
remainder  shall  be  after  the  drinking  and  the  sports,  into  five  or 
six,  at  times  into  more,  according  as  the  property's  value  is"). 
The  poetry  was  distinguished  by  alliteration,  and  the  abundant 
use  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  expressions,  of  bold  compounds 
and  archaic  words  never  found  in  prose.  Thus  in  the  following 
lines  from  Beowulf  (cd.  Thorpe,  L  645,  Zupitza  320): — 

5/raet  waes  st&n-i&h,  sljg  wisode 

Cumum  a^tfaxlcrc.  cuo-bYme  acin 

//card  Aond-Ioccn.  aring-irci)  acir 

5bng  in  jcarwum,  ^a  hie  to  icie  furtfum 

In  hyra  gry're  gcatwum  gangan  cwomon. 
Trans.  ^— 

The  atreet  waa  atone-varicgated.  the  path  guided 

(The)  men  together;  the  war-mailcoat  shone, 

flarcl  hand-locked.    Ring-iron  sheer  (bright  ring-mail) 

Sang  in  (their)  cunning-trappings,  aa  they  to  haU  forth 

In  their  horror-accoutrcmenta  going  came. 
The  Old  English  was  a  homogeneous  language,  having  very 
few  foreign  elements  in  it,  and  formii^  its  compounds  and 
derivatives  entirely  fro.m  its  own  resources.  A  few  Latin 
appellatives  learned  from  the  Romans  in  the  German  wars  had 
been  adopted  into  the  common  West  Germanic  tongue,  and  are 
found  in  English  as  in  the  allied  dialects.  Such  were  strttte 
(street,  via  strata),  camp  (battle),  cdsere  (Caesar),  mil  (mile),  pin 
(punishment), mynct  (money) ,  pund  (pound) ,  vf a  (wine) ;  probably 
also  cyriie  (church),  biscop  (bishop),  Men  (Latin  language),  c4se 
(cheese),  tutor  (butter),  pipor  (pepper),  olfend  (camel,  dephantus), 
ynee  (inch,  uncia),  and  a  few  others.  The  relations  of  the  first 
invaders  to  the  Britons  were  to  a  great  extent  those  of  destroyers; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  proper  names  of  places  and  promi- 
nent natural  features,  which  as  is  usual  were  retained  by  the 
new  population,  few  British  words  found  their  way  into  the  Old 
English.  Among  these  are  named  broc  (a  badger),  ^ic  (breeches), 
cliU  (clout),  pAl  (pool),  and  a  few  words  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  field  or  household  menials.  Still  fewer  words  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  from  the  provincial  Latin,  almost  the  only 
certain  ones  being  castra,  applied  to  the  Roman  towns,  which 
appeared  in  English  tscttsire,  ceaster,  now  found  in  composition  as 
master,  -Chester,  -tester,  and  ctf/tiia(kitchen),which  gave  eyUnikUny 
The  introduction  and  gradual  adoption  of  Christianity,  brought 
a  new  series  of  Latin  words  connected  with  the  offices  of  the 
church,  the  accompaniments  of  higher  dviliaation,  the  foreign 
productions  either  actuaUy  made  known,  or  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  devotional  books.  Such  were  mynster  (monas- 
terium),  munue  (monk),  nunne  (nun),  maesse  (mass),  schoi 
(school),  edmesse  (eleemosyna),  candel  (candcia),  turtle  (turtur), 
fie  (ficus),  cedar  (cedras).  These  words,  whose  number  increased 
from  the  7th  to  the  loth  century,  are  commonly  called  Latin 
of  the  second  Period,  the  Latin  of  the  first  period  including  the 
Latin  words  brought  by  the  English  from  the  continent,  as  well 
as  those  picked  up  in  Britain  either  from  the  Roman  provincials 
or  the  Welsh.    The  Danish  invasions  of  theSth  and  loth  centuries 
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resulted  in  the  establishment  of  exteudve  Danish  and  Norwegian 
populations,  about  the  basin  of  the  Humber  and  its  tributaries, 
and  above  Morecambe  Bay.  Although  these  Scandinavian 
settlers  must  have  greatly  affected  the  language  of  their  own 
localities,  but  few  traces  of  their  influence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  Old  English  period.  As  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  words  adopted  from  the  Celtic,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
dominion  of  the  Norman  had  overlaid  all  preceding  conquests, 
and  the  new  En^sh  began  to  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
that  Danish  words  in  any  number  made  their  appearance  in 
books,  as  equally  "  native  "  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  earliest  specimens  we  have  of  English  date  to  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  and  belong  to  the  Anglian  dialect,  and  particu- 
larly to  Northumbrian,  which,  under  the  political  eminence  of 
the  early  Northumbrian  kings  from  Edwin  to  EcgfriO,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  Ireland  and  lona,  first 
attained  to  literary  distinction.  Of  this  literature  in  its  original 
form  mere  fragments  exist,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
consists  of  the  verses  uttered  by  Bede  on  his  deathbed,  and 
preserved  in  a  nearly  contemporary  MS. : — 

Fore  there  ncid  faerae .  nacnig  uuiurthit 
thonc  snotturra  .  than  him  tharf  sie, 
to  ymb-hycggannae .  aer  his  hin-iongae, 
huaet  his  gastae .  godaes  aeththa  ynJaeay 
aefter  deoth-dacge .  docmid  uuoorthae. 
Trans.  >— 

Before  the  Inex'ttabic  journey  bea>ines  not  any 
Thought  more  wise  than  (that)  it  is  needful  for  him. 
To  consider,  ere  his  hence-ffoing. 
What,  to  his  ghost,  of  good  or  ill, 
After  death-day,  doomed  may  be. 

But  our  chief  acquaintance  with  Old  English  is  in  its  West- 
Saxon  form,  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  which  date  to  the 
9th  century,  when  under  the  political  supremacy  of  Wessex  and 
Uie  scholarship  of  King  Alfred  it  became  the  literary  language 
of  the  English  nation,  the  classical  **  Anglo-Saxon."  If  our 
materials  were  more  extensive,  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  Old  English  into  several  periods;  as  it  is,  consider- 
able differences  have  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  "  early 
West-Saxon  "  of  King  Alfred  and  the  later  language  of  the  xith 
century,  the  earlier  language  having  numerous  phonetic  and 
inflecttonid  distinctbns  which  are  "levelled"  in  the  later,  the 
inflectional  changes  showing  that  the  tendency  to  pass  from  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  stage  existed  quite  independently 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  northern  dialect,  whose  literary 
career  had  been  cut  short  in  the  8th  century  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  reappears  in  the  xoth  in  the  form  of  glosses  to  the 
Latin  gospels  and  a  service-book,  often  called  the  Ritual  of 
Durham,  where  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  confusion  which  had 
so  long  reigned  in  the  north,  and  to  special  Northumbrian 
tendencies,  e.g.  the  dropping  of  the  inflectional  n  in  both  verbs 
and  nouns,  this  dialect  had  advanced  in  the  process  of  inflection- 
levelling  far  beyond  the  sister  dialects  of  Mercian  and  the  south, 
so  as  ahr^tdy  to  anticipate  the  forms  of  Early  Middle  English. 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Old  English  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epic  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  original  nucleus  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  date  to  heathen  and  even  continental 
times,  though  we  now  possess  it  only  in  a  later  form;  the  poetical 
works  of  Cyncwulf ;  those  formerly  ascribed  to  Csdmon;  several 
works  of  Alfred,  two  of  which,  his  translation  of  Orosius  and  of 
The  Pastoral  Care  of  St  Gregory,  are  contemporary  specimens 
of  his  language;  the  Old  En^ish  or  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle; 
the  theological  works  of  /Ednc  (including  translations  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  gospels)  and  of  Wulfstan;  and  many  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  the  authors  arc  unknown. 

The  earliest  ^tedmens,  the  inscriptions  on  the  Ruthwell  and 
Bewcastle  crosses,  are  in  a  Runic  character;  but  the  letters  used 
in  the  manuscripts  generally  are  a  British  variety  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  in  the  island,  and  which 
was  also  used  by  the  Welsh  and  Irish.^  Several  of  the  Roman 
letters  had  in  Britain  developed  forms,  and  retained  or  acquired 
values,  unlike  those  used  on  the  continent,  in  particular  Sp  g  nr  Z 

*  See  on  this  Rhys,  Lectures  on  Wdsh  Philology^  v. 


(d  f  g  r  s  t).  The  letters  q  and  s  were  not  used,  q  being  repre- 
sented by  cw,  and  k  was  a  rare  alternative  to  c;u  or  9  was  only 
a  vowel,  the  consonantal  power  of  v  being  represented  as  in 
Welsh  by  /.  The  Runes  called  tkorn  and  toin,  having  the  ooo- 
sonantal  values  now  expressed  by  Ik  and  w,  for  which  the  Rotua 
alphabet  had  no  character,  were  at  first  expressed  by  £k,  8  (s 
contraction  for  b&  or  hh),  and  v  or  «;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
chatiacters  ^  and  p  were  revived  from  the  old  Runic  alphabet. 
Contrary  to  Continental  usage,  the  letters  c  and  g  (f)  bad 
originally  only  their  hard  or  guttural  powers,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Celtic  languages;  so  that  words  which,  when  the  Coniinenial 
Roman  alphabet  came  to  be  used  for  Germanic  languages,  had 
to  be  written  with  A,  were  in  Old  English  written  with  c,  as 
cine^'kccn,  cynd'^kind.*  The  key  to  the  values  of  the  letters, 
and  thus  to  the  pronunciation  of  Old  English,  b  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Celtic  tongues  whence  the  letters  were  taken. 

The  Old  English  period  is  usually  considered  as  tenninatiflg 
mo,  with  the  death  of  the  generation  who  saw  the  Nwnian 
Conquest.  The  Conquest  established  in  En^and  a  foreiga 
court,  a  foreign  aristocracy  and  a  foreign  hierarchy.*  The 
French  language,  in  its  Norman  dialect,  became  the  only  poliie 
medium  of  intercourse.  The  native  tongue,  dc^;Msed  not  only 
as  unknown  but  as  the  language  of  a  subject  race,  was  left  to  tlitt 
use  of  boors  and  serfs,  and  except  in  a  few  stray  cases  ceased  to 
be  written  at  all.  The  natural  results  followed.*  When  the 
educated  generation  that  saw  the  arrival  of  the  N<»man  died 
out,  the  language,  ceasing  to  be  read  and  written,  lost  all  its 
literary  words,  llie  words  of  ordinary  life  whose  preservatioD 
is  independent  of  books  lived  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  but  the 
Uterary  terms,  those  that  related  to  science,  art  and  higjber 
culture,  the  bold  artistic  compotmds,  the  figurative  terms  of 
poetry,  were  speedily  forgotten.  The  practical  vocabulary 
shrank  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  extent.  And  when,  generatxNis 
later,  English  began  to  be  used  for  general  literature,  the  only 
terms  at  band  to  express  ideas  above  those  of  cvery-day  life 
were  to  be  found  in  the  French  of  the  privileged  cla»es,  <rf  whom 
alone  art,  science,  law  and  theology  had  been  for  generatioos 
the  inheritance.  Hence  eadi  successive  literary  effort  of  the 
reviving  English  tongue  showed  a  larger  adoption  of  French 
words  to  supply  the  place  of  the  forgotten  native  ones,  till  by 
the  days  of  Chaucer  they  constituted  a  notable  part  of  tiie 
vocabulary.  Nor  was  it  for  the  time  being  only  that  the  French 
words  affected  the  English  vocabulary.  The  Norman  French 
words  introduced  by  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  the  Central  or 
Parisian  French  words  which  followed  under  the  early  Plaata- 
genets,  were  mainly  Latin  words  which  had  lived  on  among 
the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  modified  in  the  mouths  of  succeeding 
generations,  had  reached  forms  more  or  less  remote  from  their 
originals.  In  being  now  adopted  as  English,  they  supplied 
precedents  in  accordance  with  which  other  Latin  words  migfai 
be  converted  into  English  ones,  whenever  required;  and  kmg 
before  the  Renascence  of  classical  learning,  though  in  much 
greater  numbers  after  that  epoch,  these  precedents  were  frcdy 
followed. 

While  the  eventual  though  distant  result  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  thus  a  large  reconstruction  of  the  English  vocabulary, 

'  During  the  Old  English  period  both  e  and  g  appear  to  have 
acquired  a  palatal  value  in  conjunction  with  front  or  palatal  vowrl- 
sounds,  except  in  the  north  where  c,  and  in  some  cases  g,  tended  to 
remain  guttural  in  such  positions.  This  value  was  never  distin- 
guished in  Old  Enelish  writing,  but  may  be  deduced  from  crrtam 
phonetic  changes  copending  upon  it,  and  from  the  use  of  r,  cc,  as 
an  alternative  for  tj  (as  in  ort  Qeard,  orceard •  orchard./efMN.  fecenn  > 
fctch^,  as  well  as  from  the  normal  occurrence  of  ch  and  j  in  these 
positions  in  later  stages  of  the  language,  e.g.  ctitfiBchald,  laktau^ 
teach,  S*etlan  ojrell,  aaeQ  oday,  &c. 

'  For  a  discriminating  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
on  the  English  Language,  see  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  ch.  xxv. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
proscribe  or  suppress  the  native  tongue,  which  was  indeed  used  in 
some  official  documents  addressed  to  Englishmen  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  Its  social  degradation  seemed  even  on  the  point  of  cominf 
to  an  end.  when  it  was  confirmed  and  prolonged  for  two  centurtet 
more  by  the  accession  of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  under  whom  every- 
thing French  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
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the  gcammar  of  the  language  was  not  directly  affected  by  it. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should — we  might  almost  add,  no 
way  by  which  it  could.  While  the  English  used  their  own  wordst 
they  could  not  forget  their  own  way  of  using  them,  the  inflections 
and  constructions  by  which  alone  the  words  expressed  ideas — 
in  other  words,  their  grammar;  when  one  by  one  French  words 
were  introduced  into  the  sentence  they  became  English  by  the 
very  act  of  admission,  and  were  at  once  subjected  to  aU  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  English  words  in  the  same  position.  This 
is  of  course  precisely  what  happens  at  the  present  day:  tdegrapk 
and  UUg^am  make  participle  letegrapking  and  plural  teUg^ams, 
and  tuOve  the  adverb  tuOvely,  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
language  for  ages. 

But  indirectly  the  granunar  was  affected  veiy  quickly.  In 
languages  in  the  inflected  or  synthetic  stage  the  terminations 
must  be  pronounced  with  marked  distinctness,  as  these  contain 
the  correlation  of  ideas;  it  is  all-important  to  hear  whether  a 
word  is  bonus  OT  bcnii  or  bonas  or  bonos.  This  implies  a  measured 
and  distinct  pronunciation,  against  which  the  effort  for  ease  and 
rapidity  <rf  utterance  is  continually  striiggling,  while  indolence 
and  carelessness  continually  compromise  it.  In  the  Germanic 
languages,  as  a  whole,  the  main  stress-accent  falls  on  the  radical 
syllabi^  or  on  the  prefix  of  a  nominal  compound,  and  thus  at 
or  near  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  the  result  of  this  in 
English  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  suffer  the  concluding 
syllables  to  fall  into  obscurity.  We  are  familiar  with  the  cockney 
tpindtTf  safer,  holUr,  Sorer,  Sunder,  would  yer,  for  window,  sofa, 
holla,  Suak,  Sunday,  would  you,  the  various  final  vowels  sinking 
into  an  obscure  neutral  one  now  conventionally  spelt  er,  but 
formerly  represented  by  final  e.  Already  before  the  Conquest, 
forms  originally  katu,  sella,  tunga,  appeared  as  hale,  sdle,  tunge, 
with  the  tominatioDs  levelled  to  obscure  i;  but  during  the 
illiterate  period  of  the  language  after  the  Conquest  this  careless 
obscuring  of  terminal  vowels  became  universal,  all  unaccented 
vowels  in  the  final  syllable  (except  0  sinking  into  e.  During 
the  1 2th  century,  while  this  change  was  going  on,  we  see  a  great 
confusion  of  grammatical  forms,  the  full  inflections  of  Old  English 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  levelled  ones 
of  Middle  English.  It  is  to  this  state  of  the  language  that  the 
names  Transition  and  Period  of  Confusion  (Dr  Abbott's  appella- 
tion) point;  its  appearance,  as  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  broken  down 
in  its  endings,  haid  previously  given  to  it  the  suggestive  if  not 
logical  appellation  of  Semi-Saxon. 

Althou^  the  written  remains  of  the  transition  stage  are  few, 
sufficient  exist  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  course  of  linguistic 
change  in  some  of  the  dialects.  Within  three  generations  after 
the  Conquest,  faithful  pens  were  at  work  transliterating  the  old 
homilies  of  iElfric,  and  other  lights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
into  the  current  idiom  of  theirpostcrity.*  Twice  during  the  period, 
in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  /Elfric's  gospels  were 
similariy  modemixed  so  as  to  be  "  understandcd  of  the  people."* 
Homilies  and  other  religious  works  of  the  end  of  the  x  2th  century  * 
show  us  the  change  still  further  advanced,  and  the  language 
passing  into  Early  Middle  English  in  its  southern  form.  While 
these  southern  remains  carry  on  in  unbroken  sequence  the  history 
of  the  Old  English  of  Alfred  and  iClf  ric,  the  history  of  the  northern 
English  is  an  entire  blank  from  the  xith  to  the  ijth  century. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  north,  and  the  terrible  retaliation 
inflicted  by  William,  apparently  effaced  northern  English 
culture  for  centuries.  If  anything  was  written  in  the  vernacular 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  during  the  same  period,  it  probably 
perished  during  the  adamities  to  which  that  country  was  sub- 
jected during  the  half-century  of  struggle  for  independence.  In 
reality,  however,  the  northern  English  had  entered  upon  its 
transition  stage  two  centuries  earlier;  the  glosses  of  the  lolh 
century  show  that  the  Danish  inroads  had  there  anticipated  the 
results  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  south. 

'  MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  22. 

*  Gospel*  in  Anfflo-Saxon,  &c.,  ed.  for  Cambridge  Press,  by  W.  W. 
Skeat  (1871-1887}.  second  text. 

*  Old  En^ish  Homilies  of  Tioelfth  Century,  first  and  second  series, 
ed.  R.  Morris  (E.E.T.S.).  (i 868-1873). 


Meanwhile  a  dialect  was  making  its  appearance  in  another 
quarter  of  England,  destined  to  overshaidow  the  old  literary 
dialects  of  north  and  south  aUke,  and  become  the  English  of  the 
future.  The  Mercian  kingdom,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  lay 
along  the  marches  of  the  earlier  states,  and  was  rcaUy  a  congeries 
of  the  outl3ring  members  of  many  tribes,  must  liave  presented 
from  the  beginning  a  linguistic  mixture  and  transition;  and  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  one  intermediate  form  of  speech  arose 
within  its  confines,  between  Lancashire  and  the  Thames.  The 
specimens  of  early  Mercian  now  in  existence  consist  mainly 
of  glosses,  in  a  mixed  Mercian  and  southern  dialect,  dating  from 
the  8th  century;  but,  in  a  9th-century  gloss,  the  so-called 
Vespasian  Psalter,  representing  what  is  generally  held  to  be  pure 
Mercian.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Old  Engli^  period  we  find 
some  portions  of  a  gloss  to  the  Rushworth  Gospels,  namely 
St  Matthew  and  a  few  verses  of  St  John  xviii.,  to  be  in  Mercian. 
These  glosses,  with  a  few  charters  and  one  or  two  small  fragments, 
represent  a  form  of  Anglian  which  in  many  respects  stands 
midway  between  Northumbrian  and  Kentish,  approaching  the 
one  or  the  other  more  nearly  as  we  have  to  do  with  North 
Merdan  or  South  Mercian.  And  soon  after  the  Conquest  we 
find  an  undoubted  midland  dialect  in  the  transition  stage  from 
Old  to  Middle  English,  in  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Mercia,  in 
a  district  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Saxon 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  East 
Anglian  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  Danish  settlements  on  the 
Trent  and  Humber.  In  this  district,  and  in  the  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
transcribed  about  X120,  was  continued  by  two  succeeding  hands 
to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  11 54.  The  sect  ion  from  ii22toii3i, 
probably  written  in  the  latter  year,  shows  a  notable  confusion 
between  Old  English  forms  and  those  of  a  Middle  English,  im- 
patient to  rid  itself  of  the  inflectional  trammels  which  were  still, 
though  in  weakened  forms,  so  faithfully  retained  south  of  the 
Thames.  And  in  the  concluding  section,  containing  the  annals 
from  X132  to  If 54,  and  written  somewhere  about  the  latter 
year,  we  find  Middle  English  fairly  started  on  its  career.  A 
specimen  of  this  new  tongue  will  best  show  the  change  that  had 
taken  place: 

1 140  A.D. — And  *  tc  eori  of  Angara  w«rd  dcd,  and  his  sune  Henri 
toe  to  1\:  rice.  And  te  cucn  of  France  to-dxide  fra  ^e  king,  and  tec 
com  to  l^e  iungc  corl  Henri,  and  be  toe  hire  to  wiue,  anda\  Pcitou 
mid  hire.  t)a  ferae  he  mid  micel  faerd  into  Englcland  aniwan  castles — 
and  te  king  fcrdc  agencs  him  mid  micel  mare  fcrd.  ^Pwaethere 
fuhttcn  hi  noht.  oc  Tcrden  ^e  xrcchiseop  and  tc  wise  men  bctwux 
hcom,  and  makcdc  that  aahte  that  te  kine  scuide  ben  lauerd  and  king 
wile  he  liucdc.  and  xfter  his  daei  ware  Henri  king,  and  he  helde  him 
for  fader,  and  he  him  for  sune,  and  sib  and  saehtc  scuide  ben  bctwyx 
hcom,  and  on  al  Englcland.* 

With  this  may  be  contrasted  a  specimen  of  southern  English, 
from  xo  to  20  years  later  (Hatton  Gospels,  Luke  i.  46")  : 

Da  cwa<(  Maria:  Min  aaule  meracd  arihten,  and  min  ^st  ge- 
bli&iiode  on  godc  minen  harlcnde.  For  pAtn  Pe  he  gcseah  his  Kncne 
eadmodnysae.  SoSlicc  hcncn-foifl  me  eadige  aeggco  alle  cneomcsse; 
for  him  PC  me  roychcle  Kng  dyde  se  ^e  mihtyg  ys:  and  his  name  b 
halig.  A  nd  his  mildhcortnyssc  of  cneomiaac  on  cneornessc  hine  on- 
dracdcndc.  He  worhte  macgnc  on  hys  earme;  he  to-daclde  ^a 
ofcrmode,  on  moda  heora  hcortan.  He  warp  Pn  rice  of  set  lie,  and 
Pa  cadmodc  he  up-an-hof.  Hyngriende  he  mid  ^ode  ge-fclde,  and 
Pa  ofermodc  ydcle  for-let.  He  aH;ng  israel  his  cniht,  and  gemynde 
his  mildheortnyaae;  Swa  he  spraec  to  urc  faederen,  Abrahamc  and 
his  sxde  on  a  wcorlde. 

To  a  still  later  date,  apparently  close  upon  x2oo,  belongs  the 
versified  chronicle  of  Layamon  or  Laweman,  a  priest  of  Ernely 
on  the  Severn,  who,  using  as  his  basis  the  French  Brut  of  Wace, 
expanded  it  by  additions  from  other  sources  to  more  than  twice 
the  extent:  his  work  of  32,250  lines  is  a  mine  of  illustration  for 
the  language  of  his  time  and  locality.  The  latter  was  intermediate 
between  midland  and  southern,  and  the  language,  thou^  forty 
3rean  later  than  the  specimen  from  the  Chronicle,  is  much  more 
archaic  in  structure,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  even  as 
Early  Middle  English.    The  following  is  a  specimen  (lines 

90^4-9079)  ' 

'  '   "  ^■^.^^^^^-.—  — ^.^-^^— ^—  ■ 

*  The  article  pe  becomes  te  after  a  preceding  f  or  i  by  assimilation. 

*  Earle,  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel  (1865),  p.  365. 

*  Skeat,  Angb-Saxon  and  Northumbrtan  Gospels  (1874). 
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On  Kinbclincs  dacie  .  .  .  t¥  king  wc«  inne  Bnittcne,  com  a 
I'iaacn  middel  acrdc  .  .  .  anes  maidcnet  Mine,  iboren  wcs  in  Bct'icem 
...  of  bezstc  aire  burden.  He  is  ihaten  Tesu  Crist  .  .  .  hirh 
^enc  halic  goBt,  aire  woruldc  wunne  .  .  .  waidcn  englenne;  facder 
he  is  on  hcuencn  .  .  .  froure  moncunnes;  sune  he  is  on  eortfen 
...  of  scic  Poa  macidene,  &  Nne  halie  gost  .  .  .  haldeff  mid  him 
acoluen. 

The  Middle  Engush  was  pre-eminently  the  DiaUetal  period 

of  the  language.    It  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  14th 

century  that  English  obtained  official  recognition.    For  three 

centuries,  therefore,  there  was  no  standard  form  of  speech  which 

claimed  any  pre-eminence  over  the  others.    The  writers  of  each 

district  wrote  in  the  dialect  familar  to  them;    and  between 

extreme  forms  the  difference  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to 

unintcUigibility;  works  written  for  southern  Englishmen  had  to 

be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  the  north:— 

"  In  sotherin  Inslis  was  it  drawtn, 
And  turnid  ic  nauc  it  till  ur  awin 
Langagc  of  JPe  northin  lede 
That  can  na  nothir  Inglis  rede." 

Cursor  Mundh  20.064. 

Three  main  dialects  were  distinguished  by  contemporary 
writers,  as  in  the  oflcn-quotcd  passage  from  Trevisa's  translation 
of  Higdcn's  Polyckronicon  completed  in  1387: — 

"  Also  Enelyschc  men  .  .  .  hadde  f ram  pt  bygynnynge  pre  maner 
spechc.  Souperon.  Norbcron  and  Myddel  spcchc  (in  pe  myddcl  of 
PG  lond)  as  hy  come  of  hv  maner  people  of  Gcrmania.  .  .  .  Also 
of  fe  forseydc  Saxon  tonge,  ^at  ys  deled  a  I'rc,  and  ys  abyde  scars- 
lych«  wit>  fcaw  uplondysch«  men  and  ys  grct  woncfur,  for  men  of 
re  est  wiP  men  of  pc  west,  as  hyt  were  under  ^e  same  part  of  heyvenc. 
acordcP  more  in  sounynge  of  spcchc  ^an  men  of  he  norP  wiP  men  of 
!«  soup;  Pcrfore  hyt  ys  t^t  Mcrcii,  Pat  buP  men  of  myddcl  Engclond, 
as  hyt  were  partencrs  of  Pe  endes,  undurstondcP  betre  Pe  i^e 
longagcs  Nnr^ron  and  SouPcron.  Pan  NorPcm  amf  SouPem  undur- 
stondcP oyPer  oPer." 

The  modern  studyof  these  Middle  English  dialects,  initiated  by 
the  elder  Richard  Garnctt,  sdentifically  pursued  by  Dr  Richard 
Morris,  and  elaborated  by  many  later  scholars,  both  English  and 
German,  has  shown  that  they  were  readily  distinguished  by  the 
conjugation  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb,  which  in  typical 
specimens  was  as  follows: — 

Southern. 

Ich  nngc.  We  singeP. 

Sou  singcst.         le  singcp. 
ie  singeP.  Hy  singeP. 

Mtdiand. 

Ich,  I,  singe.  Wc  singen. 

Sou  singcst.  }c  singen. 

ie  singcp.  Hy.  tnci,  singen. 

Northern. 

Ic,  I,  sing(c)  (I  t'at  singes).         Wc  sing(c).  We  Pat  synges. 

Eu  singes.  K  singjc),  )e  foules  synges. 

!e  singes.  Thay  sing(c).  Men  synges. 

Of  these  the  southern  is  simply  the  old  West-Saxon,  with  the 
vowels  levelled  to  e.  The  northcrixjsecond  person  in  -es  preserves 
an  older  form  than  the  southern  and  West-Saxon  -est;  but  the 
-es  of  the  third  person  and  plural  is  derived  from  an  older  -etk,  the 
change  of  -th  into  -s  being  found  in  progress  in  the  Durham 
glosses  of  the  loth  century.  In  the  plural,  when  accompanied  by 
the  pronoun  subject,  the  verb  had  already  dropped  the  inflections 
entirely  as  in  Modern  English.  The  origin  of  the  -en  plural  in  the 
midland  dialect,  unknown  to  Old  English,  is  probably  an  instance 
of  form-lcvcilinif  the  inflection  of  the  present  indicative  being 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  past,  and  the  present  and  past  sub- 
junctive, in  all  of  which  -en  was  the  plural  termination.  In  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  northern 
dialect  had  attained  before  the  end  of  the  xjth  century  to  the 
simplidty  of  Modem  English,  while  the  southern  dialect  still 
retained  a  large  number  of  inflections,  and  the  midland  a  consider- 
able number.  The  dialects  differed  also  in  phonology,  for  while 
the  northern  generally  retained  the  hard  or  guttural  values  of 
^1  gf  'ft  these  were  in  the  two  other  dialects  palatalized  before 
front  vowels  into  ch,  j  and  sk.  Kirk,  chirche  or  church,  bryg, 
bridge;  scryke,  shriek,  are  examples.  Old  English  Aw  was  written 
in  the  north  g»(h),  but  elsewhere  vA,  often  sinking  into  w. 
The  original  long  d  in  stdn,  mdr,  preserved  in  the  nonhem  stane, 


mare,  became  d  elsewhere,  as  in  sUme,  hkkt.  So  that  the  north 
presented  a  general  aspect  of  conservation  of  old  sounds  with  the 
most  thorough-going  dissolution  of  old  inflections;  the  south,  a 
tenacious  retention  ot  the  inflections,  with  an  extensive  evolution 
in  the  sounds.  In  one  important  respect,  however,phoiietic  decay 
was  far  ahead  in  the  north:  the  final  e  to  which  all  the  old  vowels 
had  been  levelled  during  the  transition  stage,  and  which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Middle  English  in  the  midland  and  southern 
dialects,  became  mute,  j.e.,  disappeared,  in  the  northern  dialect 
before  that  dialect  emerged  from  its  three  centuries  of  obscuration, 
shortly  before  1300.  So  thoroughly  modern  had  its  form  conse- 
quently become  that  we  might  almost  call  it  Modem  English,  and 
say  that  the  Middle  English  stage  of  the  northern  dialect  is  lost. 
For  comparison  with  the  other  dialects,  however,  the  same 
nomenclature  may  be  used>  and  we  may  dass  as  Middle  English 
the  extensive  literature  which  northern  England  produced 
during  the  14th  centuiy.  The  earliest  spedmen  is  probably  the 
Metrical  Psalter  in  the  Cotton  Library,*  copied  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  from  an  original  of  the  previous  century.  The 
gigantic  verified  paraphrase  of  Scripture  history  called  the 
Cursor  Mundi*  is  held  also  to  have  been  composed  before  1300. 
The  dates  of  the  numerous  aUiterative  romances  in  this  dialect 
have  not  been  determined  with  exactness,  as  all  survive  in  later 
copies,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  written  before 
X300.  In  the  14th  century  appeared  the  theological  and 
devotional  works  of  Ricjiard  Rolle  the  anchorite  of  Hampole,  Dan 
Jon  Gaytrigg,  William  of  Nassington,  and  other  writers  whose 
names  are  uiiknown;  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  century, 
spedmens  of  the  language  also  appear  from  Scotland  both  in 
offidal  documents  and  in  the  poetical  works  of  John  Barbour, 
whose  language,  barring  minute  points  of  orthography,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  contemporary  northern  Enig^sfa 
writers.  From  X400  onward,  the  distinction  between  northern 
English  and  Lowland  Scottish  becomes  deariy  marked. 

In  the  southern  dialect  one  version  of  the  work  called  the 
Attcren  Riwie  or  "  Rule  of  Nuns,"  adapted  about  1 225  for  a  small 
sisterhood  at  Tarrant-Kaines,  in  Dorsetshirej  exhibits  a  dialectal 
characteristic  which  had  probably  long  prevailed  in  the  south, 
though  concealed  by  the  spelling,  in  the  use  of  v  for  /.  as  tolie 
fail,  vordonne  fordo,  vorto  for  to,  teder  father,  trom  from.  Not 
till  later  do  we  find  a  recognition  of  the  paralld  use  of  x  for  s. 
Among  the  writings  which  succeed,  The  Oud  and  the  Nighiingaie  of 
Nicholas  de  Guildford,  of  Portesham  in  Dorsetshire,  before  X350, 
the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1298,  and  Trevisa's 
translation  of  Higden,  1387,  are  of  spedal  importance  in  illus- 
trating the  history  of  southern  Engush.  The  earliest  form  of 
Langland's  Piers  Ploughman,  1362,  as  preserved  in  the  Vernon 
MS.,  appears  to  be  in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  southern 
and  midland.*  The  Kentish  form  of  southern  En^^ish  seems  to 
have  retained  spcdally  archaic  features;  five  short  sermons  in 
it  of  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century  were  edited  by  Dr  Morris 
( t866) ;  but  the  great  work  illustrating  it  is  the  Ayenbite  oflncyt 
(Remorse  of  Conscience),  1340,^  a  translation  from  the  French 
by  Dan  Michel  of  Northgate,  Kent,  who  tells  us —  1 

y-write  mid  engliss  of  Kent; 
mad  uor  Icwedc  men, 
and  uor  modcr,  and  uor  oher  l%n. 
Ham  uor  to  ber)c  uram  allc  manycre  ten. 
Pet  ine  hare  inwytte  ne  blcue  no  uoul  wen." 

In  its  use  of  9  («)  and  s  for  /  and  1,  and  its  grammatical  in- 
flections, it  presents  an  extreme  type  of  southern  speech,  with 
peculiarities  spedally  Kentish;  and  in  comparison  with  con- 
temporary Midland  English  works,  it  looks  like  a  fossil  of  two 
centuries  earlier. 

Turning  from  the  dialectal  extremes  of  the  Middle  English  to 
the  midland  speech,  which  we  left  at  the  dosing  leaves  of  the 

<  Edited  for  the  Surtees  Society,  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.     ^.     . 

•  Edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  by  Rev.  Dr  Moms. 

>  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plonehmam  cxi^ 
in  three  different  recensions,  all  of  which  have  been  edited  for  the 
Eariy  English  Text  Society  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skcsat. 

« Edited  by  Rev.  Dr  Morns  for  Early  English  Text  Society,  la 
i866w 
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Pet  Pis  hoc  is 
Pis  boc  is  y-m 
Vor  uader,  an( 
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Fetcibofoagh  Ckrpukle  of  1154,  we  find  a  rapid  development  of 
this  dialect,  which  was  Before  long  to  become  the  national 
liteiaiy  language.  In  this,  the  first  great  work  is  the  Orfii«/«iii, 
or  metrical  Scripture  par^>hraac  of  Orm  or  Ormin,  written  about 
1200,  somewhere  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  midland  area. 
The  dialect  has  a  decided  smack  of  the  north,  and  shows  for  the 
first  time  in  En^ish  literature  a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavian 
words,  derived  from  the  Danish  settlers,  who,  in  adopting 
English,  had  preserved  a  vast  number  of  thi^  ancestral  forms  of 
speech,  which  were  in  time  to  pass  into  the  common  language,  of 
which  they  now  constitute  some  of  the  most  familiar  words. 
Biuntf  buU,  diCf  dwdi,  iU,  kid,  roue,  samtt  tkri9e,  wand,  wing, 
are  words  from  this  source,  which  appear  first  in  the  work  of 
Orm,  of  which  the  following  lines  may  be  quoted: — 

**  Pe  Judewiadic  folkns  boc 

hemm  aende,  tiatt  hemm  birrde 
Twa  bukkcs  nmenn  to  ^e  preoat 

stt  kirrke^ure  brinngenn; 
And  ten  Pa  didenn  bliPdi). 

•wa  0uram  ^e  boc  hemm  talUite, 
And  brohhtenn  tweilenn  bukkess  l*aer 

Drihhtin  PxnnPP  to  lakenn. 
And  att  ^  te  kirrkendurc  toe 

pt  pieoct  ta  tweljenn  bukkest, 
And  o  Pmtt  an  he  lellde  ^cr 

all  ptijit  take  and  sinne, 
And  l^t  itt  eornenn  forPwiPP  all 

At  inatUI  wilde  wcaste: 
And  toe  and  snap  Patt  operr  buoc 

Drihhtin  Paerwipp  to  lakenn. 
An  Piaa  waaa  don  fort  here  ned, 

and  cc  forr  ure  oede; 
For  hemm  itt  halip  biforenn  Godd 

to  clennaaenn  hemm  of  ainne; 
ilfi^  all  awa  roa33  itt  hdlpenn  Pe 

}iir  Patt  tu  willt  litt]  folDhenn. 
Ilff  Patt  tu  willt  full  innwarrdli) 

wiPP  f ulk  trawwpe  lefenn 
An  Pan  Utt  waaa  biucnedd  t«r, 

to  lefenn  and  to  trowwenn." 

OnnnluM,  ed.  White.  1.  1324. 

The  author  of  the  Ormulum  was  a  phonetist,  and  employed  a 
special  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not  only  the  quality  but 
the  quantUies  of  vowels  and  consonants — a  circumstance  which 
gives  his  work  a  peculiar  value  to  the  investigator.  He  is 
generally  assimied  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  or  Notts,- 
but  the  point  is  a  disputed  one,  and  there  is  somewhat  to  be  said 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirii  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  customary  to  differentiate  between  east  and  west  midland, 
and  to  subdivide  these  again  into  north  and  south.  As  was 
natural  in  a  tract  of  country  which  stretched  from  Lancaster  to 
Essex,  a  very  considerable  variety  is  found  in  the  documents 
which  agree  in  presenting  the  leadLoig  midland  features,  those  of 
Lancashire  and  Lincoln^iire  approaching  the  northern  dialect 
both  in  vocabulary,  phonetic  character  and  greater  neglect  of 
inflections.    But  this  diversity  diminishes  as  we  advance. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Ormulum,  the  east  midland  rhymed 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus*  shows  us  the  dialect  in  a  more 
southern  form,  with  the  vowels  of  modem  English,  and  from 
about  the  same  date,  with  rather  more  northern  characteristics, 
we  have  an  east  midland  Bestiary, 

Difl^erent  tests  and  different  dates  have -been  proposed  for 
subdividing  the  Middle  English  period,  but  the  most  important 
is  that  of  Henry  Nicol,  based  on  the  observation  that  in  the 
eariy  13th  century,  as  in  Ormin,  the  Old  English  short  vowels 
in  an  open  sjrilable  still  retained  their  short  quantity,  as  ndma, 
darr,  milt;  but  by  1250  or  1260  they  had  been  lengthened  to 
n4-m4,  d-ver,  ml4e,  a  change  which  has  also  taken  pku:e  at  a 
particular  period  in  all  the  Germanic,  and  even  the  Romanic 
languages,  as  in  bu9-no  for  bd-num,  p&4re  for  pd-trem,  &c.  The 
lengthoting  of  the  penult  left  the  final  syllable  l^  contrast 
shortened  or  weakened,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  disappearance 
of  final  c  In  the  century  following,  through  the  stages  nd-me, 

*Hae,  and  in  taU,  tu,  laer,  for  paU,  pu,  poet,  after  t,  d,  there  ia 
the  aame  phonetic  aaaimilatwn  as  in  the  laat  aectkm  of  the  Angb* 
Saxon  Chronicle  above. 

•  Edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Dr  Morris  (1865). 
DC.  10» 


nd-mi,  nd-m*,  ndm,  the  one  long  syllable  in  Hdm(e)  being  the 
quantitative  equivalent  of  the  two  short  syllables  in  nd-mi; 
hence  the  notion  that  mute  e  makes  a  preceding  vowel  long, 
the  truth  being  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowd  led  to  the  s 
becoming  mute. 

After  1250  we  have  the  Lay  of  Haoelok,  and  about  1300  the 
writings  of  Robert  of  Brunne  in  South  Lincolnshire.  In  the 
X4th  century  we  find  a  number  of  texts  belonging  to  the  western 
part  of  the  district.  South-west  midland  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  southern  in  its  south-western  form,  and  hence  texts 
like  Piers  Plowman  dude  any  satisfactory  dassificatbn,  but 
severd  metricd  romances  exhibit  what  are  generally  considered 
to  be  west  midland  characteristics,  and  a  little  group  0/  poems. 
Sir  Cawayne  and  the  Crene  Knigkie,  the  Pearl,  Cleanness  and 
Patience,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  north-west  midland  writer 
of  the  14th  century,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  modem 
Lancashire  didect.  The  end  of  the  century  witnessed  the  prose 
of  Wycliff  and  Mandeville,  and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  with 
whom  Middle  English  may  be  sdd  to  have  culminated,  and  in 
whose  writings  its  main  characteristics  as  distinct  from  (Xd  and 
Modem  English  may  be  studied.  Thus,  we  find  find  e  in  full 
use  representing  numerous  origind  vowels  and  terminations  as 

Him  thought^  that  hb  herti  wold&  breki, 
in  (Md  EngUsh— 

Him  Puhte  Paet  his  heorte  woldc  brecan, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  modem  German — 

Ihm  dSuchte  daaa  aein  Herae  woUte  brochen. 
In  nouns  the  -er  of  the  plurd  and  ge&itive  case  is  still  syllabic-- 

Reede  as  the  beratl-ca  of  a  aow-cs 


Severd  old  genitives  and  plurd  forms  continued  to  exist, 
and  the  dative  or  prepositiond  case  has  usually  a  find  e. 
Adjectives  retdn  so  much  of  the  old  dedension  as  to  have  -e 
in  the  definite  form  and  in  the  plural — 

The  tend-re  cropp-es  and  the  vong-e  aonne. 

And  amal-e  fowl-es  maken  melodic. 

Numerous  old  forms  of  comparison  were  in  use,  which  have 
not  come  down  to  Modern  English,  as  Acrro,  ferre,  lenger,  kext^ 
higher,  farther,  longer,  highest.  In  the  pronouns,  ick  lingered 
alongside  of  /;  ye  was  only  nominative,  and  you  objective; 
the  northcm  tkei  had  dispossessed  the  southern  Ay,  but  ker  and 
kern  (the  modem  *em)  stood  their  ground  agdnst  tkeir  and  tkem. 
The  verb  is  /  lop-e,  than  h9-est,  he,  lo9-eth;  but,  in  the  plurd, 
le9-en  is  interchanged  with  tov-e,  as  rhyme  or  euphony  requires. 
So  in  the  plurd  of  the  past  we  love-den  or  laoe-de.  The  infinitive 
also  ends  in  en,  often  e,  always  syllabic.  The  present  participle, 
in  Old  English  -ende,  passing  through  -inde^  has  been  confounded 
with  the  verbd  noun  in  -ynge,  -yng,  as  in  Modem  English.  The 
past  partidple  largely  retdns  the  prefix  y-  or  »-,  representing 
the  Old  English  ge-,  as  in  i-ronne,  y-don.  Old  Eni^lish  serunnen, 
sed&n,  ran,  done.  Many  old  verb  forms  still  continued  in 
existence.  The  adoption  of  French  words,  not  only  those  of 
Norman  introduction,  but  those  subsequently  introduced. under 
the  Angevin  kings,  to  supply  obsolete  and  obsolescent  English 
ones,  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  literature  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period,  had  now  reached 
itsdimax;  later  times  added  many  more,  but  they  also  dropped 
some  that  were  in  regular  use  with  Chaucer  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Chaucer's  great  contemporary,  WiUlam  Langland,  in  his 
Vision  of  WUliam  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman^  and  his 
imitator  the  author  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1400) 
used  the  Old  English  alliterative  venification  for  the  last  time 
in  the  south.  Rhyme  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  language 
shortly  after  the  Conquest — if  iK>t  dready  known  before;  and 
in  the  south  and  midlands  it  became  decidedly  more  popular 
than  alliteration;  the  latter  retained  its  hold  much  longer  in  the 
north,  where  it  was  written  even  after  1500:  many  of  the 
northem  romances  are  either  simply  aUiterative,  or  have  both 
alliteration  and  rhyme.  To  these  characteristics  of  northem 
and  southem  verse  respectively  Chaucer  alludes  in  the  prologue 
of  the  *'  PerMne,"  who«  when  called  upon  for  his  tde  sdd. — 
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ntf,  by  my  letta. 
d  Ibui  UldbHto- 


"Bnttraiutbi^:  I 

And?C«fTOte?ri'i 

And  cheRloR.  if  you  utt,  I  iioi  not  gKMC, 

I  nol  you  IcU  a  Utd  ule  la  ptoac" 

Tlie  change!  (rosi  Old  lo  Middle  Enelith  may  be  lummci 
Ibus:    Lob  o!  a  large  part  o[  tbe  tulive  vocabuJary, 
adoption  of  French  irordi  to  GU  Chtlt  placf ;  not  Inlreqi 
adoption  of  French  words  at  aynonynu  of  ciitUfig  native  o 
modernization  of  the  Engliib  irords  preKrvcd,  by  vowel  change 
in  a  defiDiie  direcijon  from  back  to  troni,  and  from  open  Ic 
dote,  f  becommg  f,  origina]  i,  S,  tending  Lo  «,  oa,  monophlbongi- 
■alioQ  of  the  old  dipbtbongi  u»  «,  and  development  of  ■atw 
diphthong  in  connexion  with  f»  jl,  and  v;  adoption  of  Frencb 
orthographic  lymbola,  rf.  ai  for  f ,  fv,  r,  tk,  and  gradual  loia 
o(  (he  lymbols  ],  f ,  ^,  P;  obacuiatlon  of  vowels  after  the 
and  apedallyof  Anal  a,  t,  n  lo  /,'  conicquenl  confuiion  a 
of  old  inSecliotii,  and  Iheii  reptacemeni  by  pieposilloni,  auilliaty 
verbs  and  rules  of  pcollion;  abandgnmenl  of  alliteration  for 
rb/tne;  and  gmt  development  of  dialects,  In  coouquence  of 
there  being  no  standard  or  recognized  type  of  English. 

But  the  lecognition  came  at  length.  Already  lo  IifS  wai 
ianied  the  celebntcd  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  or 
rather  of  Simon  de  Montlort  in  his  name,  which,  at  the  only 
public  tecognition  of  the  native  tongue  between  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Edwaid  III,,  has  ■ometimei  been  ^wken  of  as 
the  first  qiccimen  of  F-gl''''      It  runs: — 

*'  Henri  burT  godee  fultume  king  on  Engfenelamde     Lheauerd 


uSfleZ 


vioien.  imthBostcdcrailichehBildFD 
rriento  iaHnisa  pa  txm  laukede 
to>foreQ  iseide  rvaetnen.  ober  Nrl 
ie  hit  is  bifoten  iseid.    And  t<n  Kbc 

icaniEen.    And  noan  ne  ninie  of  loande  ne  of  elte^ 

e  mule  bFoniletoberiwenedocionie  wise.    And 
live  srlDcaand  beaten  bM  alle 

.  ... inics  >ew  in  hard.    IMlneisev* 

Kl  LundeK.  Cane  ElKtentc^y.  on  ft  Monrv  of  Octobn  In 


tt  twt>-and;foweiti 


^and  tk  in  teJ  IreUmde." 

Hie  dialect  of  this  docuraenl  is  more  louthem  than  anything 
else,  with  a  sb'^t  midland  admiilure.  It  I>  much  more  archaic 
inSectionallir  than  the  Ctnuu  and  Etadia  or  OmuUiim:  but  It 
closely  resembles  the  old  Kentish  sermoas  and  Pnmrii  e/ 
Atfnd  in  the  southern  dialect  of  1150.  It  represent*  no  doubt 
the  London  speech  of  the  day,  London  being  In  a  Saxon  county, 
and  contiguous  to  Kent  and  Surrey,  had  certainly  at  first  a 
soulbem  dialect;  but  Its  position  as  tlie  capital,  a*  well  u  Its 
proximity  lo  tbe  midland  district,  made  its  dialect  more  and 
man  midland.  Contemporary  London  documents  show  that 
Cbiuccr's  Unguage,  which  Is  distinctly  more  toutheni  than 
standard  English  eventually  became,  is  behind  tbe  London 
dialect  of  the  day  in  this  reelect,  and  is  al  once  mote  tichaic 
and  consequently  more  souibcriL 

During  the  ocit  hundred  years  English  gained  ground  steadily, 
and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  French  was  so  little  known  in 
England,  even  in  the  /amilies  of  the  gtaat,  that  about  1350 
"  John  Cornwall  a  mayatere  of  gramere,  chaungede  J<  lore 
(  -liatkint)  in  gramere  scole  and  conslmcclon  of  [i.t.  !nm\ 
Freynsch  into  Englyseh ";'  and  in  1361-1563  English  by 
statute  took  the  place  of  French  in  the  pleadings  in  courts  of 
law.  Every  reason  conspired  that  this  "  English  "  should  be 
the  midland  dialect.  It  was  the  intermediate  dialect,  iatelligible. 
as  Tievlsa  has  (old  us,  to  both  eilrcmes,  even  when  these  failed 
>  Tmin,  TnnOatin  4  Hit^'t  f ofyctrninis. 


10  be  intelligible  to  each  othtt;  in  its  south-etsters  fbns.  It  nt 

the  language  of  London,  where  the  supreme  taw  cnorts  wst, 
the  cenlfi  of  political  and  commenial  life;  It  was  tbe  lingnsy 
in  which  the  Wydiffile  versions  had  given  the  Holy  Scriptnra 
to  the  people;  the  language  in  which  Chaucer  had  raised  En^ish 
poet^  to  a  height  of  excellence  admired  and  imitated  by  OJO- 
temporaries  and  foUoweis.  And  accordingly  after  tbe  end  of 
llie  i4ihf«itury,aU  Englishmen  who  thought  they  had  anything 
to  say  to  their  cotintryineD  ixnenlly  said  it  in  the  midlud 
speech.  Ttevisa's  own  work  waa  almost  tlie  last  Uterary  eflcn 
of  tbe  southern  dialect;  heacelorth  it  wu  but  a  rustic  patois, 
which  the  dnmatlst  might  use  to  |nvt  local  colouring  to  his 
creations,  a*  Shakespeare  use!  it  to  complete  Edgar's  peaiani 
disguise  In  Lav,  or  which  19th  century  research  mi^t  disntri 
to  illustrate  obscure  chapteia  in  tbe  history  of  UoKOige.  Anit 
though  tlie  northern  English  proved  a  little  more  stubborn,  it 
disappeared  atso  from  literature  in  England;  but  in  Scotland, 
whicli  Iiad  now  become  politically  and  socially  estranged  fron 
England,  It  continued  it*  course  *s  the  national  language  of  the 
country,  attaining  in  the  151b  and  tWa  centuries  a  distinct 
development  and  high  literary  culture,  for  the  details  of  which 
readers  an  itferred  to  the  article  on  Scdttub  Luiguacz. 

The  ijth  century  of  English  history,  with  its  bloody  French 
war  abroad  and  War*  of  tbe  Koacs  at  home,  was  a  barren  period 

decay  and  diuppeannce  of  the  final  t.  and  most  of  the  syDalic 
Inflections  of  Middle  English.  Already  by  t^io,  in  Clianceri 
disciple  Hocdeve,  final  1  waa  quite  uncertain;  In  Lydgaie  h 
was  practically  gone.  In  ttjo  the  writings  of  FFcoct  against 
the  WydiSie*  show  the  verbal  InRections  in  -ai  in  >  state  <i 
obsolescence;  be  has  still  the  southern  pronrans  hr  and  in 
theiiortheniUeir,{Ani: — 

ni  hdl  scripture  wole  Mt  men  sdiulden  lacke  Ie 


hulden 


c.  A  Ibei  ichuUeB  ao  Uche  h 


B  beedia  schulden  txKhome.AKJiukie  dc 

.  wofltmanya  heer  icliuUle  growe.  .  ,  . 

si  into  te  open  mjt  of  ymagis  Id  open  cbircbk 
wDmmen  A  dtUdren  mowe  cDcne  wtianne  euere  tvi 
of  be  day,  but  so  nwwe  tri  not  come  in-to  M  vtt  (J 

iiedtolinniiripertDhrnidbitocehenii*  beiton. 


the  language  during  the  secoiul  period  of 

Transition,  as  well  as  tbe  extent  of  dialectal  differencti,  ii 

itly  expressed  a  generation  later  by  Caxton,  who  in  the 

prologue  to  one  of  the  last  of  his  works,  his  translation  of  Virgil's 

Entydat  (i4go),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  plf^rpg  all 


"  I  doubted  Ihai  it  itiolde  not  plate  some  (cntyliDea,  wUcbeliie 
■■*"■■  '  cyons  I  bad  oucr  cunrout  IRm 

comyn  peple,  and  desired  mr  to 
I  in  my  trantUcyona    And  fayn  wolik  1 

, J , 1  to  doo,  loke  an  olde  boke  and  rcddt 

n ;  and  cstaynly  tbe  englytsbe  wat  to  mde  and  Iwnd  thai  I 


te  ccrtaya  euydencea  wryuio  in  ohie 

uycily  ii  w*B  wtetoo  in  tiiche  wyie  thai  it  wu  mm  lyke  to  duirbe 

■hanengtytihei  I  ceude  not  reduce  oe  bcyngeit  id  be  vndnloadcn- 

tnd  eeruyaty,  ovr  lansige  now  vaed  vuynh  fciTT  fram  thai  whrU 

navtedaod^iikenwhu  1  wubome.    For  we engtyaahcncB bn 

■one  vnder  tiw  domynaeyon  of  the  mane,  whiche  ia  neuer  neridut. 

wt  euerwaueivnge,  wexynge  one  awn,  and  wanelh  and  dyereajcih 

mother  acuon.    And  that  comyn  mglystbt  that  ia  apokin  io  one 

shyrFvuyechfoHianMber.    In  to  nudi  that  in  my  days  happmnl 

that  (rrtayn  marchaunlea  wen  in  a  riihit  (n  tany^  for  to  ban 

aayled  nuer  tbe  tea  into  iclande,  and  foe  hicki  el  wynile  Ihci  tai>«i 

'  e  tndond.  and  wente  10  landc  for  10  refnths  then.    Aad  ant  ti 

ym  named  theffelde.  s  mercer,  cam  in  to  an  bows  and  axed '« 

Ie,  and  tpecyally  heaxydafleretgyt.  And  the  goede  wyf  auwenK. 

I  die  covde  ipeke  no  frenshe.     Aad  tbe  marehaunt  wat  ansry. 

■Skeal.  Jfunini  (/ Engtuk  UMalwc.  pp-  W,M- 
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for  lie  ftbo  ooatde  neke  no  Ifefuhe,  but  wolde  haue  Kadde  egget : 
and  she  vodentodc  hym  not.  And  tbeone  at  bite  a  nothcr  nya 
that  he  wolde  haue  eyren;  then  the  loodwyfnyd  that  ahe  vnderatod 
hym  weL  Lool  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyae  dayet  now  wryte, 
cggea  or  eyren?  ceruynly,  it  is  harde  to  piayae  euery  man,  by 
cause  of  dyuenite  &  chaunge  of  langage.  For  in  these  dayes.  euery 
nan  that  is  in  ony  reputacvon  in  his  coantre  wyll  vtter  ius  oomyny- 
cacyon  and  maters  in  suche  matters  &  tcnnes  that  fewe  men  shall 
vnocntonde  theym.  And  som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  haue  ben 
wyth  me,  and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  modtecuryous  termes  that  I 
coade  fynde.  And  thus  bytwcne  playn,  rude  ana  curyous,  I  stande 
abassbed;  but  in  my  ludgiementc*  the  comyn  termes  that  be  dayli 
vsed  ben  lyghfer  to  be  vndefstonde  than  the  olde  and  auncyent 
cnglysshe.*' 

In  the  productions  of  Cazton't  press  we  see  the  passage  from 
Middle  to  Early  Modem  English  completed.  The  earlier  of 
these  have  still  an  occasional  verbal  plural  In  -«»  especially  in 
the  word  tkey  Uh\  the  southern  fur  and  htm  of  Middle  English 
vary  with  the  northern  and  Modem  English  Ikeir,  tkem.  In  the 
late  works,  the  older  forms  have  been  practically  ousted^  and 
the  year  X4B5,  which  witnessed  the  estaUishment  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  may  be  conveniently  put  as  that  which  closed  the 
Middle  Enjslish  transition,  vod  introduced  Modem  English. 
Both  in  the  completion  of  this  result,  and  in  its  comparative 
permanence,  the  printing  press  had  an  important  share.  By  its 
exclusive  patronage  of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it  still 
higher  above  the  sister  dialects,  and  secured  its  ablcfing  victory. 
As  books  were  multiplied  and  found  their  way  into  every  comer 
of  the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading  became  a  more  common 
acquirement,  the  man  of  Northumberland  or  of  Somersetshire 
had  forced  upon  his  attention  the  book-English  in  which  alone 
these  were  printed.  This  became  in  tum  the  model  for  his  own 
writings,  and  by-and-by,  i/he  made  any  pretensions  to  education, 
of  his  own  speech.  The  written  form  of  the  lanpiage  also  tended 
to  uniformity.  In  previous  periods  the  scribe  made  his  own 
spelling  with  a  primary  aim  at  expressing  his  own  speech,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  values  attached  by  himseU  or  his  con- 
temporaries to  the  letters  and  combinations  of  the  alphabet, 
though  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  most  common  words  and 
combinations  by  his  ocular  recollections  of  the  ^>elling  of  others. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  this  ocular  recognition 
of  words  became  ever  more  and  more  an  aim ;  the  book  addressed 
the  mind  directly  through  the  eye,  instead  of  drcuitously 
through  eye  and  ear;  and  thus  there  was  a  continuous  tendency 
for  written  words  and  parts  of  words  to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
form,  and  that  the  most  usual,  or  through  some  accident  the  bat 
known,  but  not  necessarily  that  which  would  have  been  chosen 
bad  the  mt  been  called  in  as  umpire.  Modem  English  spelling, 
with  its  rigid  uniformity  as  to  individual  results  and  whimsical 
caprice  as  to  principles,  is  the  creation  of  the  printing-office,  the 
victory  which,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle,  mechanical 
convenience  won  over  natural  habits.  Besides  eventually 
creating  a  uniformity  in  writing,  the  introduction  of  printing 
made  or  at  least  ratified  some  important  changes.  The  British 
and  Old  English  form  of  the  Roman  alphabet  has  already  been 
referred  to.  This  at  the  Norman  Conquest  was  superseded  by 
an  alphabet  with  the  French  forms  and  values  of  the  letters. 
Thus  k  took  the  place  of  the  older  c  before  e  end  »;  qu  replaced 
or;  the  Norman  w  took  the  place  of  the  win  (p),  &c. ;  and  hence 
it  has  often  been  said  that  Middle  English  stands  nearer  to  Old 
English  in  pronunciation,  but  to  Modem  English  in  spelling. 
But  there  were  certain  sounds  in  English  for  which  Norman 
writing  had  no  provision;  and  for  these,  in  writing  English,  the 
native  characters  were  retained.  Thus  the  Old  English  g  (8)1 
beside  the  sound  in  go,  had  a  guttural  sound  as  in  German  ta^ , 
Irish  ma^A,  and  in  certain  positions  a  palatalized  form  of  this 
approaching  y  as  in  you  (if  pronounced  with  aspiration  Ayou  or 
gkyou).  These  sounds  continued  to  be  written  with  the  native 
form  of  the  letter  as  bnr^^ow,  while  the  French  form  was  used 
for  the  sounds  in  go,  age, — one  original  letter  being  thus  repre- 
sented by  two.  So  for  the  sounds  of  Ik,  especially  the  sound  in 
lAat,  the  Old  English  tkorn  (»  continued  to  be  used.  But  as 
these  characters  were  not  used  for  French  and  Latin,  their  use 
even  in  English  became  disturbed  towards  the  ,i5tb  century, 


and  when  printing  was  introduced,  the  founts,  cast  for  continental 
languages,  had  no  characters  for  them,  so  that  they  were  dropped 
entirely,  being  replaced,  3  by  gh,  yh,  y,  and  )>  by  tk.  This  was  a 
real  loss  to  the  English  alphabet,  in  the  north  it  is  curious  that 
the  printers  tried  to  eq>ress  \ht  forms  rather  than  the  powers  of 
these  letters,  and  consequently  3  ^"^a*  represented  by  s,  the  blade 
letter  form  of  which  was  confounded  with  it,  while  the  )>  was 
expressed  by  y,  which  its  MS.  form  had  come  to  approach  or  in 
some  cases  simulate.  So  In  early  Scotch  books  we  find  tdtom,  sr, 
yat,  ytm^yelUm,  ye,  that,  tkem;  and  in  Modem  Scottish,  such 
names  as  Memies,  Dahid,  Ced^mie,  and  the  word  gabcrlutme, 
in  which  the  s  stands  for  y. 

MoDEAN  Enclisb  thus  dates  from  Caxton.  l%e  language  had 
at  length  reached  the  all  but  'flectlonless  state  which  it  now 
presents.  A  single  older  verbal  form,  the  southem  -etk  of  the 
third  person  singular,  continued  to  be  the  literary  prose  form 
throughout  the  x6th  century,  but  the  northern  form  in  -s  was 
intermixed  with  .it  In  poetry  (where  it  saved  a  syllable),  and 
must  ere  long,  as  we  see  from  Shakespeare,  have  ti^n  its  place 
in  familiar  speech.  The  fuller  an,  none,  mine,  tkine,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  century  at  least,  were  used  in  positions  where 
their  shortened  forms  a,  no,  my,  tky  are  now  found  {nono  otkcr, 
mine  own  «  no  olker,  my  own).  But  with  such  minute  exceptions, 
the  accidence  of  the  x6th  century  was  the  accidence  Of  the  xpth. 
While,  however,  the  older  inflections  had  disappeared,  there 
was  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  their  replace- 
ment. Hence  the  i6th  century  shows  a  syntactic  licence  and 
freedom  which  distinguishes  it  strikingly  from  that  of  later  times. 
The  language  seems  to  be  in  a  plastic,  unformed  state,  and  its 
writers,  as  it  were,  experiment  with  it,  bending  it  toconstractions 
which  now  seem  indefensible.  Old  distinctions  of  case  and  mood 
have  disappeared  from  noun  and  verb,  without  custom  having 
yet  decided  what  prepositions  or  auxiliary  verbs  shall  most 
fittingly  convey  their  meaning.  The  laxity  of  word-order  which 
was  permitted  in  older  states  of  the  language  by  the  formal 
expression  of  relations  was  often  continued  though  the  inflections 
which  expressed  the  rdations  had  disappeared.  Partial  analogy 
was  followed  in  allowing  forms  to  be  identified  in  one  case, 
because,  in  another,  such  identification  was  accidentally  produced, 
as  for  instance  the  past  participles  of  wfiU  and  take  were*  often 
made  wrote  and  took,  because  the  contracted  participles  of  birtd 
and  break  were  hound  and  broke.  Finally,  because,  in  dropping 
inflections,  the  former  distinctions  even  between  parts  of  speech 
had  disappeared,  so  that  iron,  e.f .,  was  at  once  noun,  adjective 
and  verb,  dean,  adjective  verb  and  adverb,  it  appeared  as  if 
any  word  whatever  might  be  used  in  any  grammatical  relation, 
where  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Abbott,  "  you  can  kappy  your  friend,  maliu 
or  fooi  3rour  enemy,  or  faU  an  axe  on  his  neck.  You  can  speak 
and  act  easy,  free,  estdient,  you  can  talk  of /air  instead  of  beauty 
(fairness),  and  a  pale  instead  of  a  paleness.  A  Ae  b  used  for  a 
man,  and  a  lady  is  described  by  a  gentleman  as  'the  fairest 
ske  he  has  yet  beheld.'  An  adverb  can  be  used  as  a  verb,  as 
'they  askance  their  eyes';  as  a  noun,  'the  backward  and  abyss 
of  time ';  or  as  an  adjective,  a  '  sddom  pleasure.' "'  For,  as  he 
also  says,  "  clearness  was  preferred  to  grammatical  correctness, 
and  brevity  both  to  correctness  and  deamess.  Hence  it  was 
common  to  pUce  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  upper- 
most in  the  mind  without  much  regard  to  syntax,  and  the  result 
was  a  fordble  and  perfectly  unambiguous  but  ungrammatical 
sentence,  such  as 

The  prince  that  feeds  gre^  natures  they  wiO  slay  him. 

oen  Jonson. 
or,  as  instances  of  brevity, 

Be  guilty  of  my  death  since  of  my  crime. 

ShakeMpeare. 
It  cost  more  to  get  than  to  lose  in  a  day. 

Ben  Jensen.'* 
These  characteristics,  together  with  the  {>rcsence  of  words 
now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  use  of  existing  words  in  senses 

*  A  Skakspearian  Grammar,  by  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott.  To  this  book 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  iu  admirable  summary  of  the  characters 
of  Tudor  English.  ^ 
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different  from  cmr  own,  as  general  for  specific,  literal  for  meta- 
phorical, and  vice  versa,  which  are  so  apparent  to  every  reader 
of  the  x6th-century  literature,  make  it  useful  to  separate  Early 
Modem  or  Tudor  English  from  the  subsequent  and  still  exiattng 
stage,  since  the  consensus  of  usage  has  declared  in  favour  of  in- 
dividual senses  and  constructions  which  an  alone  admisrihle 
in  ordinary  language. 

The  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  Renaissance  in  art  and  literature,  and  the  dawn  of 
modem  discoveries  ih  geography  and  science.  The  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
translation  of  their  works  into  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  new  words  derived  from  these 
languages,  either  to  express  new  ideas  and  objects  or  to  indicate 
new  distinctions  in  or  grouping  of  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  seemed 
as  if  scholars  were  so  pervaded  with  the  form  as  well  as  the  tpint 
of  the  old,  that  it  came  more  natural  to  them  to  express  them- 
selves in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  than  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  thus  words  of  Latin  origin  were  introduced  even 
when  English  already  possessed  perfectly  good  equivalents.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  French  words  of  Norman  and 
Angevin  introduction,  being  principally  Latin  words  in  an  altered 
form,  when  used  as  English  supplied  models  whereby  other 
Latin  words  could  be  converted  into  English  ones,  and  it  is  after 
these  models  that  the  Latin  words  introduced  during  and  since 
the  x6th  century  have  been  fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  words  procession  and  progression  to  show  that  the 
one  was  used  in  England  in  the  nth,  the  other  not  till  the  i6th 
century.  Moreover,  as  the  formation  of  new  words  from  Latin 
had  gone  on  in  French  as  well  as  in  English  since  the  Renaissance, 
we  often  cannot  tcU  whether  such  words,  e.g.  as  persuade  and 
persuasion^  were  borrowed  from  their  French  equivalents  or 
formed  from  Latin  in  England  independently.  With  some 
words  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were  formed 
in  England  directly  from  Latin,  borrowed  from  contemporary 
late  French,  or  had  been  in  England  since  the  Norman  period, 
even  photography  geology  and  teicp/tone  have  the  form  that  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  been  living  words  in  the  mouths  of 
Greeks,  Latins,  French  and  English  from  the  beginning,  instead 
of  formations  of  the  19th  century.^  While  every  writer  was  thus 
introducing  new  words  according  to  his  notion  of  their  being 
needed,  it  naturally  happened  that  a  large  number  were  not 
accepted  by  contemporaries  or  posterity;  a  long  list  might  be 
formed  of  these  mintages  of  the  i6th  aiul  17th  centuries,  which 
either  never  became  current  coin,  or  circulated  only  as  it  were 
for  a  moment.  The  revived  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  also  led 
to  modifications  in  the  spelling  of  some  words  which  had  entered 
Middle  English  in  the  French  form.  So  Middle  English  doute, 
deUe,  were  changed  to  daublt  d^,  to  show  a  more  immediate 
connexion  with  Latin  dubitum,  debilum;  the  actual  derivation 
from  the  French  being  ignored.  Similarly,  words  containing  a 
Latin  and  French  /,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  an  original 
Greek  9,  were  remodelled  upon  the  Greek,  e.g.  theme,  throne,  for 
Afiddle  English  teme,  trone,  and,  by  false  association  with  Greek, 
anthem,  Old  English  antcfne,  Latin  antiphona;  Anthony,  Latin 
Antonius;  Thames,  Latin  Tamesis,  apparently  after  Thomas. 

The  voyages  of  English  navigators  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
x6th  century  introduced  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish 
words,  and  American  words  in  Spanish  forms,  of  which  negro, 
potato,  tcbaccOf  cargo,  armadillo,  alligator,  galleon  may  serve  as 
examples. 

The  date  of  x6it,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  end  of 
Shakeq>eare's  literary  work,  and  marks  the  appearance  Of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (a  compilation  from  the  various 
x6th-century  versions),  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  ck>se  of 
Tudoi'  English.  The  language  was  thenceforth  Modern  in 
structure,  style  and  expression,  although  the  spelling  did  not 
settle  down  to  present  usage  till  about  the  revolution  of  1688. 
The  latter  date  also  marks  the  disappearance  from  literature  of 

*  Eoangdist,  astronomy,  dialogue,  are  words  that  have  so  lived,  of 
which  their  form  Is  the  result.  Photoirapk,  geology.  Sic.,  take  this 
form  as  t/  they  had  the  same  history. 


a  large  number  of  words,  chiefly  of  sacli  as  were  derived  Cram 
Latin  during  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries.  Of  these  nearly  all 
that  survived  x688  are  still  in  use;  but  a  long  list  might  be  made 
out  of  those  that  appear  for  the  last  time  before  that  date  This 
sifting  of  the  literary  vocabulary  and  gradual  fixing  of  the  liteimiy 
spelling,  which  went  on  between  x6x  x,  when  the  language  became 
inodem  in  structure,  and  X689,  when  it  became  modem  abo  in 
form,  suggests  for  this  period  the  name  of  Seventecnth-CcBtury 
Transition.  The  distinctive  features  of  Modem  Ei^gitsfa  ha\'e 
already  been  antidpated  by  way  of  contrast  with  preceding 
stages  of  the  language.  It  'n  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  vocabulary  is  now  much  more  composite  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  immrnsr  development  of  the  physical 
sciences  has  called  for  a  correqwnding  extension  of  teniiinok)gy 
which  has  been  supplied  from  Latin  and  eqiedally  Greek;  and 
although  these  terms  are  in  the  first  instance  leehUcai,  yet,  with 
the  tpread  of  education  and  general  diffusion  of  the  rudiments 
and  appliances  of  science,  the  boundary  line  between  techmieal 
and  general,  indefinite  at  the  best,  tends  more  and  more  to  melt 
away — this  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  words  still  technical 
become  general  in  figurative  or  metonsrmic  senses.  Ache, 
diamond,  stomach,  comet,  organ,  tone,  hall,  carte,  are  none  the 
less  familiir  because  once  technical  words.  GMnmerdal,  social, 
artistic  or^  literary  contact  has  also  led  to  the  adoption  of 
numerous  words  from  modem  Eun^iean  languages,  espedaUy 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch  (these  two  at  a  less  recent 
period):  thus  from  French  to^ie,  stance,  dipM,  dHris,  pro- 
gramme, prestige ;  from  Italian  bust,  canto,  folio,  cartoon,  concert, 
regatta,  rt(fian;  from  Portuguese  caste,  palaver;  from  Dutch 
yacht,  shipper,  schooner,  doop.  Cbmmerdal  tnteroourse  and 
colonization  have  extended  far  beyond  Europe,  and  given  us 
words  more  or  fewer  from  Hindostani,  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Malay,  Chinese,  and  from  American,  Australian,  Polynesian  and 
African  languages.*  More  important  even  than  these,  perhaps, 
are  the  dialect  words  that  from  time  to  time  obtain  literary 
recognition,  restoring  to  us  obsolete  Old  English  forms,  and  wA 
seldom  words  of  Celtic  or  Danish  origin,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  local  dialects,  and  thus  at  length  find  their  way  into 
the  standard  language. 

As  to  the  actual  proportion  of  the  various  dements  of  the 
language,  it  is  probable  that  original  English  words  do  ix>t  now 
form  more  than  a  fourth  or  periiaps  a  fifth  of  the  total  entries 
in  a  full  English  dictionary;  and  it  may  seem  strange,  thoefore, 
that  we  still  identify  the  language  with  that  of  the  gth  century, 
and  class  it  as  a  member  of  the  Lcno  German  division.  But  this 
explains  itself,  when  we  consider  that  of  the  total  words  in  a 
dictionary  only  a  small  portion  are  used  by  any  one  individual 
in  speaking  or  even  in  writing;  that  this  portion  xndodes  the 
great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  but  a  minority  of 
the  others.  The  latter  are  in  fact  almost  all  Masfer— the  vast 
majority  names  of  things  (nouns),  a  smaller  number  names  of 
attributa  and  actions  (adjectives  and  verbs),  and,  from  their 
very  nature,  names  of  the  things,  attributes  and  actions  which 
come  less  usually  or,  it  may  be,  very  rarely  under  our  notice. 
Thus  in  an  ordinary  book,  a  novel  or  story,  the  foreign  elemems 
will  amount  to  from  xo  to  15%  of  the  whole;  as  the  subject 
becomes  more  recondite  or  techm'cal  their  number  will  increase; 
till  in  a  work  on  chemistry  or  abstruse  mathematics  the  proportic» 
may  be  40%.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  the  question  whence  words 
may  have  been  taken,  but  how  they  are  used  in  a  language  that 
settles  its  character.  If  new  words  when  adopted  conform  them- 
selves to  the  manner  and  usage  of  the  adopting  language,  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  whether  they  are  taken  over  from  some 
other  language,  or  invented  off  at  the  ground.  In  either  case 
they  are  new  words  to  begin  with;  in  either  case  also,  if  they  are 
needed,  they  will  become  as  thoroughly  native,  t.c.  famihar  from 
childhood  to  those  who  use  them,  as  those  that  possess  the  longest 
native  pedigree.  In  this  req>ect  English  is  still  the  same  language 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred;  and,  comparing  its  history  with  that 
of  other  Low  (Serman  tongues,  there  is  no  reason  to  bdieve  that 

*  See  extended  lists  of  the  foreign  words  in  English  ia  Dr  Mcow't 
Historical  Outlines  of  English  Aceidenu,  p.  33. 
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lUcnuni 


inCcmquat 


nrwitnKlnK  would  luvc  been  v 

iu  vocibulwy  might  hLvebHu,  if 
had  never  taken  pUee. 

A  geoenl  brud  view  of  tbe  uurca  of  tte  Eogtislt  vocibuUry 
nnd  of  tbe  dalei  at  which  Ibe  varioui  forejga  elcnwnti  Bowed 
into  tlie  language,  ai  well  as  of  tbe  great  chaoge  produced  lu  it 
by  the  Norman  Conqiieit,  and  csniequent  influx  of  French  and 
L^tuk  elementa,  ia  fivea  in  the  accumpanyiog  chart.  Tbe 
traaivene  linei  icujULnC  ccnturiet,  and  it  will  be  Ken  bow 
ojpied  by  modem  English,  how 


ks  happened  during  lb 
iaioni  and  tbe  dayi  a 


Kill  Alfred,  when  litoatun  pncticaUy  bcglna,  Tbe  tbatt  alio 
iUusuata  the  conlinuHy  of  tbe  main  itock  of  tbe  vocabulary, 
the  body  of  primary  "  words  of  oommon  life,"  wbicb,  notwitb- 
itanding  oumeroua  louea  and  more  Aumeroui  additions,  has 
piaerved  iti  corponle  identity  thnnigb  all  tbe  periods.  But 
Uk  "  poetic  and  [helodcil,"  as  wel!  ai  tbe  "  tdEnii&c  "  terms 
of  Old  Engtisb  have  died  out.  and  a  new  votabuUry  of "  abittacl 
■nd  general  teimi  "  has  ariaen  from  Fttncfe.  Latin  and  Greek, 
while  a  sliU  newer  "  technical,  comraenul  and  sdentific  " 
VDcabulary  is  compoied  of  words  not  only  from  tbae,  but  from 
every  dvili«d  and  many  tinciviUud  tinguagca. 

The  preoding  iketcb  ha»  had  reference  mainly  to  tbe  gram- 
matical changes  which  the  language  baa  undergone;  distinct  from, 
though  inlimately  connected  with  these  (as  where  the  confusion 
or  kua  of  inflections  was  a  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  hnal 
sounds)  are  the  great  phonetic  changes  which  have  taken  place 
between  Ibc  gib  and  19th  crnturiis,  and  which  nault  in  making 
B  tbejr  An^Saion 


line,  muK,  iaom,  day,  nail,  cUU,  Mdit,  liffl,  Anglo-SaiOD  Mte, 
■Ih,  dim,  d(t(,  imtil,  cOd,  bryct,  nM.  Tbe  history  of  English 
sousds  (see  PaoNEim)  has  been  treated  at  length  by  Dr  A.  J. 
Ellis  and  Dr  Henry  Sweet;  and  it  b  only  necessary  here  to 
indicate  tbe  broad  facts,  which  are  the  following,  (i)  In  an 
accented  closed  syllable,  original  short  vowels  have  rtfiiained 
nearly  unchanged;  thus  the  words  el,  mat,  bia,  Cad,  dmil  arc 

were  more  like  the  Scotch  0  and  North  English  ■  t««pec1ively, 
and  in  moat  words  tbe  short  a  had  a  broader  sound  like  the 
provincial  n  in  max.  (1)  Long  accented  vowels  and  diphthongs 
have  undergone  a  tegular  sound  thift  toward)  closer  and  noie 
advanced  positions,  to  (hat  tbe  words  Mn,  liar,  lata  or  ilcc,  lUl 
ItaJm  or  batm,  htt.  itk  or  jaU,  lUU)  are  now  Um,  haa.  uik, 
slool;  while  tbe  two  bi^  vowels  d  (-«•]  and  '  (m)  hive  becoiae 
diphthongs,  a*  lit),  Kfr,  now  Wic,  tkirt,  though 
I  the  oU  found  of  «  liinuins  in  Ibe  notlb  (ik»»), 
I  and  the  original  f  In  tbe  pronundation  ihur, 
I  approved  by  Walker,  "  as  in  machine,  and  shire, 
l  and  nugaune."  (3)  Short  vowels  in  *n  open 
'  lyllahle  have  usually  been  lengthened  .»  in 
_  M-ma,  a-fa,  now  fume,  cm;  hut  to  lhi»  there 
are  exceptions,  especially  in  ihe  case  of  I  and  i9. 
U)  Vowels  bi  terminal  unaccented  syllables  have 
all  sunk  into  abort  obscure  ',  and  then,  if  final, 
ilisappeaied;  so  dxo,  jte,  mdu  became  ff^-t,  tt-e, 
md-t,  and  then  «,  ta,  weed;  exatt,  litfed,  now 

Bd,  now  uL  (5)  Tbe  back  consonants,  c,  g,  u,  in 
connexion  with  front  vowels,  have  often  become 
to  ck,  j,  ik,  as  dru,  ryct,  fiic,  now 
.  ridgt,  /uk.  A  medial  or  final  g  has  passed 
tbiDUgb  a  guttural  or  palatal  continuant  to  ■  or 
y,  fbraing  a  dipblbong  or  new  vowd,  aa  in  info, 
lata,  dat,  leg,  drit,  now  fvw,  lam,  day,  hay,  dry. 
W  and  k  have  disappetied  before  r  and  (,  ai  in 
»riw,  InViif,  Wrini:  k  £na]  (-g*)  has  become 
f,k,  ■  or  ttolblng,  but  has  devckiped  the  glidet 
■  or  >  before  itself,  these  coinlHiiing  with  Ihe  pre- 
ceding vowel  to  form  a  dipbtbong,  or  meigini 
with  it  into  a  simple  vowel-eound,  as  r%k,  kek, 
M,  dtak,  ktak,  Utak,  now  mg*,  keutk,  hwgji, 
dimik,  kH*.  lauik-nf,  ktk,  Mm,  di,  kf,  Uf-  It 
after  a  vowel  has  practically  disappeared  in 
standard  English,  or  at  moat  become  vocalized,  or 
combined  with  tbe  vowel,  aa  in  kear,  bar,  more, 
ktr.  Tboe  and  other  cbangei  have  taken  place 
gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  well-known 
pbonelic  1«»>;  tbe  dplaila  u  to  time  and  mode 
may  be  studied  in  tfiedal  work).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Ihe  total  bMS  of  grammatical  tnidtt 
in  English,  and  tbe  almost  cfimptcte  diaappear- 
of  atu3,  are  purely  phont' ' 


It  like 


Gadtr  (wbatevi 
adjecl- 


La  remote  origin)  was  practically  tl 


d  pronouns  w 
irdance  with  the  genia,  genre,  fender  or 
which  they  were  attached;  when  these  distini 
were  uniformly  levelled  tofinal  j,«  other  weak  sounds,  and  tfaut 
ceased  to  distinguish  nouns  into  kinds,  the  dtstinctlona  into 
genders  or  kinds  having  no  other  existence  disippeaied.  Tbui 
when  fe*  giidt  keri,  )i«e  gddon  Imnd.  >i)  ladax  Uc,  beame,  by 
phonetic  weakening,  b*  g<*fc  l"rt,  N  <<"'<  111*1111,  )>c  gixti  lioki, 
and  later  stOl  tbe  ginif  IsrM,  Ibe  gsoii  iound,  the  t<x>d  bank,  the 
words  karn,  inxd,  brtt  were  no  longer  grammatically  different 
-kinds  of  Douns;  grammatica]  gender  bad  ceased  to  exist.  The 
concord  of  adjectivei  has  entirely  disappeared;  the  concord 
of  the  pronouns  is  now  regulated  hy  roHtmalUy  and  sex,  instead 
of  grammatical  gender,  which  has  no  existence  in  Englirii.  The 
nun  icio  lost  Mi  life;  the  bird  vMcIt  buHt  tli  nesL 

Our  remarks  from  tbe  end  of  tbe  14th  century  have  been 
confined  to  the  standard  or  literary  form  of  EngUsh,  for  of  tbe 
other  dialecta  from  that  date  (with  Ihe  exception  of  the  nottbeni 
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English  in  Scotland,  where  it  became  In  a  lodai  and  literary 
sense  a  distinct  language),  we  have  little  bistoiy.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  continued  to  exist  as  local  and  popular  forms 
of  speech,  as  well  from  occaslbnal  specimens  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  exist  stiU  as  from  the  statements  of  writers  during 
the  interval  Thus  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie 
(1589)  says:— 

"  Our  maker  [f^.  Met]  therfore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow 
Piers  Plowman,  nor  Cower,  nor  Lydgate,  not  yet  Chaucer,  for  their 
lanjniaK  is  now  not  of  use  with  us:  neither  shall  he  take  the  termes 
of  Northern-men.  such  as  they  use  in  dayly  talke,  whether  they  be 
noble  men  or  gentle  men  or  of  their  best  darkes,  all  is  a  [«one] 
matter;  nor  in  effect  any  speach  used  beyond  the  river  o(  Trent, 
though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  tbeirB  is  the  purer  English  Saxon 
at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  cunant  as  our  SauOieme 
English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westeme  mans  speach:  ye  shall 
therefore  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  ci  London  and 
the  Mx9s  lying  about  London  within  Ix  myies,  and  not  much  above. 
I  say  not  this  but  that  in  every  shyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen 
and  others  that  speake  but  specially  write  as  good  Southeme  as  we 
of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of  every  shire, 
to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  also  their  learned  clarkcs  do  for  the 
most  part  concwscend,  but  herein  we  are  already  ruled  by  th*  English 
Dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned  men."— ^nwr'« 
Reprint,  p.  157. 

In  comparatively  modem  times  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  these  forms  of  English,  several  of  which  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  revival  of  Lowland  Scots  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  have  produced  a  considerable  literature  in  the  form 
of  local  poems,  tales  and  "  folk-lore."  In  these  respects  Cumber- 
land, Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Devon,  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the 
*'  far  north  "  and  "  far  west "  of  Puttenham,  where  the  dialect 
was  felt  to  be  so  independent  of  literary  English  as  not  to  be 
branded  as  a  mere  vulgar  corruption  of  it,  stand  prominent. 
More  recently  the  dialects  have  been  investigated  philologically, 
a  department  in  which,  as  in  other  departments  of  English 
philology,  the  elder  Richard  Gamett  must  be  named  as  a  pioneer. 
The  work  was  carried  out  zealously  by  Prince  Louis  Luden 
Bonaparte  and  Dr  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  more  recently  by  the  English 
Dialect  Sodety,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  for  the 
investigation  of  this  branch  of  philology.  The  efforts  of  this 
sodety  resulted  in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  glossaries 
or  word-books,  more  or  less  complete  and  trustworthy,  of  most 
of  the  local  dialects,  and  in  the  production  of  grammars  dealing 
with  the  phonology  and  grammatical  features  of  a  few  of  these, 
among  which  that  of  the  Windhill  dialect  in  Yorkshire,  by 
Professor  Joseph  Wright,  and  that  of  West  Somerset,  by  the 
late  F.  T.  Elworthy,  deserve  spedal  mention.  From  the  whole 
of  the  glossaries  of  the  Dialect  Sodety,  and  from  all  the  earlier 
dialect  works  of  the  x8th  and  19th  centuries,  amplified  and 
illustrated  by  the  contributions  of  local  collaborators  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Professor  Joseph  Wright  has 
constructed  his  English  Dialect  DtcUanary^  recording  the  local 
words  and  senses,  with  indication  of  thdr  geographical  range, 
their  pronundation,  and  in  most  cases  with  illustrative  quotations 
or  phrases.  To  this  he  has  added  an  English  Dialect  Grammar ^ 
dealing  very  fully  with  the  phonology  of  the  dialects,  showing 
the  various  sounds  which  now  represent  each  Old  English  sound, 
and  endeavouring  to  define  the  area  over  which  each  modem  form 
extends;  the  acddence  is  treated  more  summarily,  without 
going  minutely  into  that  of  each  dialect-group,  for  which  special 
dialect  grammars  must  be  consulted.  The  work  has  also  a  very 
full  and  valuable  index  of  every  word  and  form  treated. 

The  researches  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  and  Dr  Ellis  were 
directed  spedally  to  the  classification  and  mapping  of  the 
existing  dialects,*  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  dialects  of  Old 
and  Middle  En^Ush.  They  recognized  a  Northern  dialect  lying 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Morecambe  Bay  to  the  Humber, 
which,  with  the  kindred  Scottish  dialects  (already  investigated 
and  classed),'  is  the  direct  descendant  of  early  northern  English, 

*  See  description  and  map  in  Trans.  cfPhtM.  Soe.,  1875-1876,  p.  570. 

*  The  Dialect  of  the  Sotiihem  Counties  of  Scotland,  its  PronuncuUum, 
Grammar  and  Historical  Relations,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  present 
limits  of  the  Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scotch^  and  the  Dialectal  Divisions 
of  the  Lowland  Tongue;  and  a  Linguutical  Map  of  Scotland,  by 
James  A.  H.  Murray  (jLondon,  1873). 


and  a  Soutk-'weslerH  dialect  occupying  Somerset,  Wxitt,  Doiset, 
Gloucester  and  western  Hampshire,  which,  with  the  Deoomen 
dialect  beyond  it,  are  the  descendants  of  early  southern  English 
and  the  still  older  West-Saxon  of  Alfred.  This  dialect  must  in  the 
X4th  century  have  been  spoken  everywhere  south  of  Thames; 
but  the  influence  of  London  caused  its  extinction  in  Surrey, 
Sussex  and  Kent,  so  that  already  in  Puttenham  it  had  become 
"  far  western."  An  East  Midland  dialect,  extending  from  south 
Lincolnshire  to  London,  occupies  the  cradle-land  of  the  standard 
English  speech,  and  still  shows  least  variation  from  it.  Between 
and  around  these  typical  dialects  are  ten  others,  representing  the 
old  Midland  proper,  or  dialects  between  it  and  the  others  already 
mentioned.  Thus  "north  of  Trent"  the  North-western  dialect 
of  south  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby  and  Stafford,  with  that  of 
Shropshire,  represents  the  early  West  Midland  En^sh,of  whidi 
several  specimens  remain;  while  the  North^tastem  of  Nottin^am 
and  north  Lincolnshire  represents  the  dialect  of  the  lay  ef 
Haodoh,  With  the  i^MtA  if M0amf  dialect  of  south-west  York- 
shire, these  represent  forms  of  q>eech  which  to  the  modem 
Lond<mer,  as  to  Pnttenham,  tire  stQl  deddedly  northern,  thou^ 
actually  intermediate  between  northern  proper  and  midland,  and 
preserving  interesting  traces  <rf  the  midland  pronouns  and  verbal 
inflections.  There  "is  ah  £a«lenf  dialect  in  the  East  Anglian 
counties;  a  Midland  in^Ldcester  and  Warwick  shires;  s 
Western  in  Hereford,  Worcester  and  north  Gkmoestershire, 
intermediate  between  south-western  and  north-western,  aod 
representing  the  dialect  of  PMr«P/0iMM6».  Finally,  between  the 
east  midland  and  south-western,  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  there  is  a  dialect 
which  must  have  ofice  been  south-western',  but  of  which  the  moA 
salient  characters  have  been  mbbed  off  by  proximity  to  London 
and  the  East  Midland  speech.  In  east  Sussex  and  Kent  this 
South-eastern  dialect  attains  to  a  more  distinctive  character. 
The  Kentish  lorm  of  early  Southern  English  evidently  mainiainfd 
its  existence  more  touj^y  than  tluit  of  the  counties  immediatdy 
south  of  London.  It  was  very  distinct  in  the  dajrs  of  Sir  Thomas 
More;  and  even,  as  we  see  from  the  dialect  attributed  to  Edgar 
in  Lear,  was  still  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Ireland,  in  the  baronies  of  Foith 
and  Bargy,  in  county  Wexford,  a  very  archaic  form  of  English,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  preserved,'  was  still  qsoken  in  the 
z8th  century.  In  all  probabih'ty  it  dated  from  the  first  En^ish 
invasion.  In  many  parts  of  Ulster  forms  of  Lowland  Scotch 
dating  to  the  settlement  under  James  I.  are  still  qpoken;  but  the 
English  of  Ireland  generally  seems  to  represent  x6th  and  17th 
century  English,  as  in  the  prmundation  of  tea,  toheat  (toy, 
mlafiOi  largely  ejected,  of  course,  by  the  native  Cdiic.  The 
subs^uent  woric  of  the  English  Dialect  Sodety,  and  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  English  Dialed  Dictionary,  confirm  in  a  general  way 
the  classification  of  Bonaparte  and  ElUs;  but  they  bring  out 
strongly  the  fact  that  only  in  a  few  cases  can  the  boundary 
between  dialects  now  be  determined  by  precise  lines.  For  every 
dialect  there  is  a  central  region,  larger  or  smaUer,  in  which  its 
characteristics  are  at  a  maximum;  but  towards  the  edges  of  the 
area  these  become  mixed  and  blended  with  the  features  of  the 
contiguous  dialects,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  the  one  dialect  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The 
fact  is  that  the  various  features  of  a  dialect,  whether  its  distinc- 
tive words,  characteristic  pronunciations  or  spedal  gxvnmatical 
features,  though  they  may  have  the  same  centre,  have  not  all  the 
same  circumference.  Some  of  them  extend  to  a  certain  distance 
round  the  centre;  others  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  only 
8f>proximatdy  accurate  way  to  map  the  area  of  any  dialect, 
whether  in  Enghmd,  France,.  Germany  or  elsewhere,  is  to  take 
a  well-chosen  set  of  its  characteristic  features— words,  senses, 
sounds  or  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  draw  a  line  round  the 
area  over  which  each  of  these  extends;  between  the  innermost 
and  outermost  of  these  there  will  often  be  a  large  border  district. 
If  the  same  process  be  followed  with  the  contiguous  dialects, 

*A  Glossary  (with  some  pieces  of  Verse)  of  the  Old  Dialect  of  tfe 
Endish  Colony  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  collected  by  Jacob  Poole,  edited 
by  W.  Barnes,  B.D.  (London.  iSej). 
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OttxmouxiKM.  HamMMCuavtM. 


LmiAST  DsvxumBMT  or  thb  Ij*nniD  DiALacn. 


Oivwoos 


Noctbcn  EiVlfah. 


Midnd  Eoillih. 


Southcra   English 


00 


(/)  s 


600 


Eaklt  Old  English. 


800 


»•«••■•••  *«*«*«««»«*«i 


TvncAL  Old  English, 

or 

Anglo-Saxon. 


900 


Latb  Old  English 

and  Old  English 

Tkansition. 


1000- 


1100 


■II! 


Eakly  Middle  ENGLtsB.1200 


•I2S0- 


MiDDLB  English 
(typical). 


1300 


Latb  Middcb  English 

and  Middle  Engusb 

Teansition. 


•1400- 


•M«5" 


Eaelt  Modeen  English 
iTvdar  EngfUh). 


Teansitional  Modeen, 

or 
17TB  Centvet  English. 


■1611- 


1689- 


f 


Qnavolf ,  c  7|0h 


r 


I 


(CftmitpGbsMtX  7 Jt-Soo. 


I 


i 


fi 


(Charttr  GImm*). 
Vtspmtim  A-  c  8as 


(Ci«H«r  gimmi y,  tn^no. 


f 


ObMi<r,S4T. 
I  Alfred.  88s. 


PMtose,c8fe. 


LMUImm  G»tpd  Cfan. 


CIms,  JL      ^ 


fa  O.  £.  ChMik.  ! 

^4frk,  looow  :■ 
Wulfliu^  iei«. 

I  • 

\0.E.aifm^PuHmMS.  \ 

.  1070.  i 


e 


s 


JTmrfJ  (?>. 


Huipol*,  tjjo.  1 

U7S.  1 

I  lf—rfwfllir(Northern  «cr- 
WyBtaaa,  t4ia     laion). 

ronlor  If jnlfNcc 


I4TO. 


CAfWMdf,  1IS4.  ^ 


■.I 

Bnnmhii  •/  fiidi,  iiSe. 
Bobcd 


i. 

^Mrl,  Sir  Gamtym*.        %_ 
Wydiit.  p- 


CtUm  BmuUm,  iiAo. 
LtyuBon.  isos> 


J'nd.^amryUI.,ia5i' 


Ttttkt,  f  J87. 


HoltaiGMlidK  iiTOw 


Kewlitk  5<rMHU,  lajn. 


Oucfon.  i4TT-oa 


I 


.\rcbbpi  Huafllofi,  ts5>- 


^i  VI..  159a. 


Si 


CuEEBNT  English.    1800  s 


1900 


f 

a* 


Sir  W.Uwc.  1617-57- 


AOm  Riaaay,  1717. 


t7»o. 
Scoll.  181S. 


Ian  Mxlaren,  Barrie, 
Oockcit,  etc 


I 


Tyadal.iSt5. 

ffaMflte,  IM^89. 

ShakaBcrt,  imo-i6ii. 
ir<iic7ia«i'«jiW#.i6(i. 

laioB,  i8a6-7t. 

I  Drydcn,  iddj.iToo^ 

ddfaon,  1717' 

Jobnaon,  i7}a 


Colcrkjfr,  i8es. 
I  Macaunf ,  1815. 


^jMnMlr,  iMOi. 


>ta  A  Beonk,  B  | (m  Sir.  T.  Utn.) 
1347  |:| 

GaMn«r  CmiM.  1575.     g  1  fWaar  ta  iMr  itej  ) 

El  (in  B«m  Jmnmi.} 


SmuntlA.  ilam't 


gjwwuf  Swi/rffaf .  1748. 


1611. 


I    iToa. 


rfelMitf5bl,i8tt. 


Elworthjr,  1875-88. 


The  vertical  Uncs  repreaent  the  four  leading  forms  of  English — Narthtm,  Midland,  Southern,  and  Kentish — and  the  names  occurring  down  the 
course  of  each  are  those  of  writersand  works  in  that  form  of  English  at  the  givendate.  The  thickness  of  the  line  shows  the  comparative  literary 
positionof  thbform  of  sfwech  at  the  time:  lk«cA  indicating  a /ttorary^n^Mafe;  medium,  a  iiterary  dialed',  ihin,^  Popular  dialect  or  patois;  ^dotted 
line  shows  that  this  period  is  unrepresented  by  raecimens.  The  honxontal  Knesdivide  the  periods;  these  (alter  thefirst  two)  refer  mainly  to 
the  Midland  English ;  in  inflectiooal  decay  the  Northern  English  was  at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern  nearly 
as  much  behind  it. 
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It  will  be  fannl  Uul  aome  oF  Ibe  Una  of  tub  inlencct  loine 
tlic  lines  o[  the  other,  ud  thtt  the  piuln(  ol  one  diited  in 
uiotber  is  ool  cHected  by  the  lorniBtion  of  inteiraediate  or 
btcndcd  forms  of  &fly  one  dunderiuic^  but  by  the  overlspping     i 
aiintentctlnfof  marc  or  level ol  the  Icaturcsoleic:'      *" 
definite  bordEi  villiEe  or  diilrict  may  use  loof  Ihc.ia 
dialect  A  snd  lo  ol  lho«e  ol  B,  wbile  a  vilUge  on  the  t 
ti  <i[  those  ol  A  with  S  of  those  of  B,  sod  one  on  tlii 


__.  .  or  ii 

boundary  line  i 


!oI  A 


joltl 


e  tbe  1 


le  ohoic,  m 
10  lingle  line  can  be  drawn  *i  i  dialed 
it  there  art  lome  feiturei  oi  the  » 


Hence  a  dialect 
within  which  the     ' 


lefeal 


B  of  the  c 


ih  Isles,  English  is  the  langui  _ 
eiteiuive   regions,   now  or   lormecly  colonies.     In   all   these    _ 
COUBtrics  the  presence  of  numerous  new  objects  and  new 
ditions  of  life  has  led  to  Ibe  supplementing  of  the  vocabulary  by    ' 
the  adoption  of  words  from  native  laniuagcs,  and  apeciol  adapla-     ' 
tion  and  eitEuion  ol  the  sense  of  En^ish  words.    The  use  al  b 
comnioD  literature,  however,  pceveau  the  oveijrowth  of  these     ', 
local  peculiarities,  and  also  makes  Ihem  more  or  leu  familial 
Englishmen  al  home.     It  is  only  in  the  older  stales  of 
American  Union  that  aDythiag  Like  a  local  dialect  has  b 
produced;  and  even  there  many  of  the  so-called  American!! 
are  quite  a*  much  archaic  En^jih  fonas  which  have  been  I 
or  have  become  dialectal  in  Englaiid  M  developmeiiu  of 
American  solL 


languages  tuivive  in  Wales  and  Ihe  Scottish  Highlands,  though 
id  Deithet  case  can  the  lubstitution  of  English  be  very  remote. 
In  Ireland,  where  English  wai  in  troduced  by  conquest  much  later, 
Irish  is  still  spoken  in  patches  all  over  the  couotryi  though 
English  is  understood,  and  probably  spoken  after  a  faiUon, 
almost  everywhere.  Al  opposite  eilremities  oC  Britain,  (he 
Comiih  of  CorowiU  and  Ihe  ^j□nedlalectsof  Orkney andShetland 
died  out  verj  gndually  in  the  course  of  the  iSlh  century.  The 
Uani,  or  Celtic  of  Man,  is  even  now  in  the  last  stage  ol  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  Channel  Isles  the  Norman  palail  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  have  largely  yielded  to  English. 

Tlie  table  on  p.  sgg  (a  revision  of  thai  brought  before  the 
Philological  Society  in  Jan.  1S76)  graphically  pnKnls  thechrono- 
lo^cal  and  dialectal  development  of  English,  Various  names 
have  been  proposed  for  the  different  stages;  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  add  to  those  in  the  table  the  descriptive  names  of 
Dt  Abbott,  who  has  proposed  (Hni  h  Purie,  p.  Vfi)  10  call  Ihe 
Old  English,  OC  Anglo-Saion,  the  "  Synthetical  or  Inflexional 
Period  ";  (he  Old  English  Transition  (Late  Anglo-Saion  of  Dr 
Skeat),  the  "  Period  of  Conlujioo  ";  the  Early  Middle  English, 
•'  Analylical  Period  "  (1150-1^50);  the  normal  Middle  English, 
"National  Period"  (1350-ijoo);  the  Tudoc  English,  "Period 
ol  Licence  ";  and  IM  Modern  English,  "  Period  ol  Settlement." 
BiBLtoolikrRr.— Al  ihe  study  of  Enfliih  hai  nude  immense 
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of  Richard  I.  (Sept.  3,  11S9). 
doctrine  concerning  prescriptive  rights,  t>ut  1 
ingan  important  truth.  For  the  last  seven  centuries,  little  1 
or  less,  the  English  law,  which  is  now  oversfaadowiog  a  large 
share  of  the  earth,  ha*  had  not  only  an  ealremely  coatlnuoiis. 
but  a  matchlessly  weU-atiesied  hiuoty,  and,  moreover,  has 
been  the  subject  matter  of  rational  eapo&ilion.  Already  ii 
1194  Ihe  daily  doings  of  a  tribunal  which  was  controUing  bad 
moulding  the  whole  system  were  being  punctually  recorded  in 
tetters  yet  legible,  and  from  that  lime  onwards  it  is  rather  the 
enormous  bulk  than  any  dearth  of  available  materials  that 
prevents  us  I  rom  tracing  the  Iransfotnution  of  every  old  doctrine 
and  the  emergence  and  expansion  of  every  new  idea.     If  we  ace 

by  lawyers  for  lawyers — we  may  read  our  way  backwards  la 
Blackstone  (d.  i;8e},  Kale  (d.  1676),  Coke  (d.  16J4},  ntiberben 
(d.  rs]8),  UtUeton  {d.  i^gi),  Bractoo  (d.  r»6S).  ClanviU  (d. 
irgo),  untd  we  ace  in  the  reign  of  Henry  of  Aojou,  and  yrl  thall 
perceive  that  we  are  always  reading  of  one  and  the  sane  body 
of  law,  though  the  Hllie  body  has  become  great,  and  tbe  ideas 
that  were  few  and  indefinite  have  become  many  and  eaplicit. 

Beyond  these  seven  lucid  centuries  lies  a  diHwr  period 
IVeacty  sii  centuries  will  still  divide  us  from  the  dooms  of 
jEtbelbethI  (c.  6do). and  neatly  tevenrcnmthe£o5aJua(c.joo1. 
ly  re^rd  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  as  marking 
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kings  until  we  see  Chlodwigaod  his  triumphant  Franks  invading 
Caut,  submitting  their  Sicambrian  necks  to  the  yoke  of  ihe 
inipetial  religion,  and  putting  their  traditional  usages  inla 
virilten  Latin.  The  other  rivulet  we  may  call  Antfo-Sason. 
Pursuing  it  through  the  code  of  Canute  (d.  lo.ij)  and  the  otdf- 
nancesc^  Alfred  (c.  goo)  and  his  successors,  we  see  Inepublishing 
laws  in  the  newly  converted  Wessei  (c.  600],  and,  almost  a 
century  earliec,  flhelberht  dcang  the  same  in  tbe  newly  ciiiTertcd 
Kent  (c.  600).  This  he  did,  says  Deda,  in  accordance  wilb 
Roman  precedents.  Perhaps  From  the  Roman  missionirie 
he  had  heard  tidings  ol  what  the  Roman  empcrw  had  litdy 
been  doing  far  oR  in  New  Rome.  We  may  al  any  rate  noU'ce 
with  interest  that  in  order  of  time  Justinian's  Uw-boob  lall 
between  ihelecScficaand  the  earliest  Kentish  dooau;  ako  ihil 
the  gceal  pope  who  sent  Augusiine  lo  England  is  oae  of  lh> 
very  few  men  who  between  Justinian's  day  and  tbe  iithceiiigiy 
lived  in  the  Occident  and  yet  can  be  proved  to  have  known  the 
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Digest.  In  the  Occident  the  time  for  the  Gennanic  "  foIk-Uws 
{Leges  Barbarorum)  had  come,  and  a  Canon  law,  ambitious  of 
independence,  was  being  constructed,  when  in  the  Orient^  the 
lord  of  church  and  state  was  "enucleating"  all  that  was  to  live 
of  the  riassifal  jurisprudence  of  pagan  Rome.  It  was  but  a 
brief  interval  between  Gothic  and  Lombardic  domination  that 
enabled  htm  to  give  law  to  Italy:  Gaul  and  Britain  were  beyond 
hb  reach. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  have  come  down  to  us  (and  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  much  beyond  some  dooms  of 
the  Mercian  Offa)  are  best  studied  as  members  of  a  large  Teutonic 
family.  Those  that  proceed  from  the  Kent  and  Wessex  of  the 
7th  century  are  closely  related  to  the  continental  folk- laws. 
Their  next  of  kin  seem  to  be  the  Lex  Saxonmrn  and  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards.  Then,  though  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  are 
unproductive,  we  have  from  Alfred  (c.  900)  and  his  successors 
a  series  of  edicts  which  strongly  resemble  the  Prankish  capitularies 
— so  strongly  that  we  should  see  a  clear  case  of  imitation,  were 
it  not  that  in  Frankland  the  age  of  legislation  had  come  to  its 
<lisastrous  end  long  before  Alfred  was  king.  This,  it  may  be 
noted,  gives  to  English  legal  history  a  singular  continuity  from 
Alfred's  day  to  our  own.  The  king  of  the  English  was  expected 
to  publish  laws  at  a  time  when  hardly  anyone  else  was  attempting 
any  such  feat,  and  the  English  dooms  of  Canute  the  Dane  are 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  statutes  that  were  issued  in 
the  Europe  of  the  x  xth  century.  No  genuine  laws  of  the  sainted 
Edward  have  descended  to  us,  and  during  his  reign  England 
seems  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  Frankland, 
and  become  a  loose  congeries  of  lordships.  From  this  fate  it 
was  saved  by  the  Norman  duke,  who,  like  Canute  before  him, 
subdued  a  land  in  which  kings  were  still  expected  to  publish  laws. 

In  the  study  of  early  Germanic  law — a  study  which  now  for 
some  considenble  time  has  been  scientifically  prosecuted  in 
Germany^ — the  Anf^Saxon  dooms  have  received  their  due 
share  of  attention.  A  high  degree  of  radal  purity  may  be 
claimed  on  their  behalf.  Celtic  elements  have  been  sought  for 
in  them,  but  have  never  been  detected.  At  certain  points, 
notably  in  the  regulation  of  the  blood-feud  and  the  construction 
of  a  tariff  of  atonements,  the  law  of  one  rude  folk  will  always 
be  somewhat  like  the  law  of  another;  but  the  existing  remains 
of  old  Welsh  and  old  Irish  law  stand  far  remoter  from  the  dooms 
of  iEthelberht  and  Ine  than  stand  the  edicts  of  Rothaxi  and 
Liutprand,  kings  of  the  Lombards.  Indeed,  it  is  yery  dubious 
whether  distinctivdy  Celtic  customs  play  any  considerable 
part  in  the  evolution  of  that  system  of  rules  of  An^ian,  Scandi- 
navian and  Prankish  origin  which  becomes  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Within  England  itself,  though  for  a  while  there  was  filiating 
enough  between  the  various  Germanic  folks,  the  tribal  differences 
were  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  law.  Even  the  strong  Scandinavian  strain 
seems  to  have  rapidly  blended  with  the  AngliaiL  It  amplified 
the  language  and  the  law,  but  did  not  permanently  divide  the 
country.  If,  for  example,  we  can  to-day  distinguish  between 
lav  and  right,  we  are  debtors  to  the  Danes;  but  very  soon  law 
is  not  distinctive  of  eastern  or  right  of  western  En^and.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nth  century  a  would-be  expotmder  of  the  law 
of  England  had  still  to  say  that  the  country  was  divided  between 
the  Wessex  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Danes'  law,  but  he 
bad  also  to  point  out  that  the  law  of  the  king's  own  court  stood 
apart  from  and  above  all  partial  systems.  The  load  customs 
were  those  of  shires  and  hundreds,  and  shaded  off  into  each 
other.  We  may  speak  of  more  Danish  and  less  Danish  counties; 
it  was  a  matter  of  degree;  for  rivers  were  narrow  and  hills  were 
low.    England  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  the  land  of  one  law. 

Then  as  to  Roman  law.  In  England  and  elsewhere  Germanic 
law  developed  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  charged  with  traditions 
of  the  old  world,  and  many  of  these  traditions  had  become 
implidt  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  might  be  argued  that  all 
that  we  call  progress  is  due  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Roman 
civilization;  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  Germanic  law  would 
never  have  been  set  in  writing;  and  that  theoretically  unchange- 
able custom  would  never  have  been  supplemented  or  superseded 


by  express  legislation.  All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  said;  but  the  survival  in  Britain,  or  the  reintroduction 
into  England,  of  anything  that  we  should  dare  to  call  Roman 
jurisprudence  would  be  a  different  matter.  Eyes,  carefully 
trained,  have  minutely  scrutinized  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  texts 
without  finding  the  least  trace  of  a  Roman  rule  outside  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere.  Even  within  that  sphere  modem  research 
is  showing  that  the  church-property-law  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  '*  benefice,"  is  permeated  by  Ger- 
manic ideas.  This  is  true  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  yet  truer  of  an 
England  in  which  Christianity  was  for  a  while  extinguished. 
Moreover,  the  laws  that  were  written  in  England  were,  from  the 
first,  written  in  the  English  tongue;  and  this  gives  them  a 
unique  value  in  the  csres  of  students  of  Germanic  folk-law,  for 
even  the  very  ancient  and  barbarous  Lex  Salica  is  a  Latin 
document,  though  many  old  Prankish  words  are  enshrined  in  it. 
Also  we  notice — and  this  is  of  grave  importance — that  in  England 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  "  Romani "  who  are  being  suffered 
to  live  under  their  own  law  by  their  Teutonic  rulers.  On  the 
Continent  we  may  see  Gundobad,  the  Burgundian,  publishing 
one  law-book  for  the  Burgundians  and  another  for  the  Romani 
who  own  his  sway.  A  book  of  laws,  excerpted  chiefly  from  the 
Theodosian  code,  was  issued  by  Alaric  the  Visigoth  for  his  Roman 
subjects  before  the  days  of  Justinian,  and  this  book  (the  so-called 
Brenarium  Alarici  or  Lex  Romana  Visigothcmm)  became  for  a 
long  while  the  chief  representative  of  Roman  law  in  GauL  The 
Prankish  king  in  his  expansive  realm  ruled  over  many  men 
whose  law  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  LexSalica  or  Lex  Ribuaria^ 
but  in  what  was  called  the  Lex  Romana.  "A  system  of  personal 
law"  prevailed:  the  homo  Romanus  handed  on  his  Roman  law 
to  his  children,  while  Prankish  or  Lombardic,  Swabian  or  Saxon 
law  would  run  in  the  blood  of  the  homo  barbed.  Of  all  this  we 
hear  nothing  in  England.  Then  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
Roman  and  barbarian  law  could  not  remain  in  juxtaposition 
without  affecting  each  other.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  dis- 
tinctively Roman  rules  making  their  way  into  the  law  of  the 
victorious  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  see  a  decay  and 
debasement  of  juriq;>rudence  which  ends  in  the  formation  of 
what  modem  historians  have  called  a  Roman  "vulgar-law" 
(Vidgarrecht).  For  a  short  age  which  centres  rotmd  the  year  800 
it  seemed  possible  that  Prankish  kings,  who  were  becoming 
Roman  emperors,  would  be  able  to  rule  by  their  capitularies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Occident  The  dream  vanished 
before  fratricidal  wars,  heathen  invaders,  centrifugal  feudalism, 
and  a  centripetal  church  which  found  its  law  in  the  newly 
concocted  forgeries  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (c.  850).  The  "  personal 
laws"  began  to  transmute  themselves  into  local  customs,  and 
the  Roman  vulgar-law  began  to  look  like  the  local  custom  of 
those  districts  where  the  Romani  were  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  population.  Meanwhile,  the  Norse  pirates  subdued 
a  large  tract  of  what  was  to  be  northern  France — a  land  where 
Romani  were  few.  Their  restless  and  boundless  vigour  these 
Normans  retained;  but  they  showed  a  wonderful  power  of 
appropriating  whatever  of  alien  civilization  came  in  their  way. 
In  their  language,  religion  and  law,  they  had  become  French 
many  years  before  they  subdued  England.  It  is  a  plausible 
opinion  that  among  them  there  lived  some  sound  traditions 
of  the  Prankish  monarchy's  best  days,  and  that  Norman  dukes, 
rather  than  German  emperors  or^  kings,  of  the  French,  are  the 
traest  spiritual  heirs  of  Charles  the  Great. 

In  our  own  day  German  historians  are  wont  to  speak  of  English 
law  as  a  "  daughter  "  of  Prmch  or  Prankish  law.  This  tendency 
derived  its  main  impulse  from  H.  Bmnner's  proof  that  the  germ 
of  trial  by  jury,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
can  be  found  in  the  prerogative  procedure  of  the  Prankish  kings. 
We  must  here  remember  that  during  a  long  age  English  lawyers 
wrote  in  French  and  even  thought  in  French,  and  that  to  this 
day  most  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  more  eq>eciaUy  of 
the  private  law,  are  of  French  origin.  Also  it  must  be  allowed 
that  when  English  law  has  taken  shape  in  the  xjth  century  it 
is  very  like  one  of  the  cotUumes  of  northern  Prance.  Even  when 
linguistic  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  the  Saxon  Mirrot 
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of  Eike  von  Repgow  will  seem  far  less  familUr  to  an  Englishman 
than  the  so^alled  Establishments  of  St  Louis.    This  was  the 
outcome  of  a  slow  prcxxss  which  fills  more  than  a  centuxy  (xo66- 
XI 89),  and  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  reforming  energy 
of  Henry  II.,  the  French  prince  who,  in  addition  to  England, 
ruled  a  good  half  of  France.    William  the  Conqueror  seems  to 
have  intended  to  govern  Englishmen  by  En^h  law.    After 
the  tyranny  of  Rufus,  Henxy  I.  promised  a  restoration  of  King 
Edward's  law:  that  is,  the  law  of  the  Confessor's  time  (Lagam 
Eadwardi  regis  vobis  redde).    Various  attempts  were  then  made, 
^^^     mostly,  so  it  would  seem,  by  men  of  French  birth, 
„„t^     to  state  in  a  modem  and  practicable  form  the  laga 
Eadwardi  which  was  thus  restored.    The  result  of 
their  labours  is  an  intricate  group  of  legal  tracts  which  has  been 
explored  of  late  years  by  Dr  Liebermann.    The  best  of  these 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi^  and  aspires 
to  be  a  comprehensive  law-book.    Its  author,  though  he  2iad 
some  foreign  sources  at  his  command,  such  as  the  Lex  Ribuaria 
and  an  epitome  of  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  took  the  main  part  of 
his  matter  from  the  code  of  Canute  and  the  older  English  dooms. 
Neither  the  Conqueror  nor  either  of  his  sons  had  issued  many 
ordinances:  the  invading  Normans  had  little,  if  any,  written 
law  to  bring  with  them,  and  had  invaded  a  country  where  kings 
had  been  lawgivers.    Moreover,  there  was  much  in  the  English 
system  that  the  Conqueror  was  keenly  interested  in  retaining — 
especially  an  elaborate  method  of  taxing  the  land  and  its  holders. 
The  greatest  product  of  Norman  government,  the  grandest  feat 
of  government  that  the  world  had  seen  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book^  was  a  conservative  effort, 
an  attempt  to  fix  upon  every  landholder,  French  or  English, 
the  amount  of  geld  that  was  due  from  his  predecessor  in  title. 
Himself  the  rebellious  vassal  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  become  king  of  the  English,  knew  much 
of  disruptive  feudalism,  and  had  no  mind  to  see  England  that 
other  France  which  it  had  threatened  to  become  in  the  dayis  of 
his  pious  but  incompetent  cousin.    The  sheriffs,  though  called 
vice-comiles,  were  to  be  the  king's  officers;  the  shire-moots  might 
be  called  county  courts,  but  were  not  to  be  the  courts  of  counts. 
Much  that  was  sound  and  royal  in  English  public  law  was  to  be 
preserved  if  William  could  preserve  it. 

The  gulf  that  divides  the  so-called  Leges  Henrici  (e.  11x5) 
from  the  text-book  ascribed  to  Ranulf  Glanvill  (c.  xx88)  seems 
at  first  sight  very  wide.  The  one  represents  a  not 
easily  imaginable  chaos  axul  dash  of  old  rxiles  and 
new;  it  represents  also  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
feudalism  which  in  other  countries  is  represented  chiefly  by  a 
significant  silence.  The  other  is  an  orderly,  rational  book, 
which  through  all  the  subsequent  centuries  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  English  lawyers.  Making  no  attempt  to  teU  us  what 
goes  on  in  the  local  courts,  its  author,  who  may  be  Henxy  II.'s 
chief  justiciar,  Ranulf  Glanvill,  or  may  be  Glanvill's  nephew, 
Hubert  Walter,  fixes  our  attention  on  a  novel  element  which  is 
beginning  to  subdue  all  else  to  its  powerful  operation.  He  speaks 
to  us  of  the  justice  that  is  done  by  the  king's  own  court.  Henry 
II.  had  opened  the  doors  of  his  French-speaking  court  to  the 
mass  of  his  subjects.  Judges  chosen  for  their  ability  were  to 
sit  there,  term  after  term;  judges  were  to  travel  in  circuits 
through  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  the  procedure  by  way  of 
"  an  inquest  of  the  country,"  which  the  Norman  kings  had  used 
for  the  ascertainment  of  their  fiscal  ri^ts,  was  to  be  at  the 
diqx>sal  of  ordinary  litigants.  All  this  had  been  done  in  a 
piecemeal,  experimental  fashion  by  ordinances  that  were  known 
as  "  assiz^."  There  had  not  been,  and  was  not  to  be,  any 
enunciation  of  a  general  principle  inviting  all  who  were  wronged 
to  bring  in  their  own  words  their  complaints  to  the  king's 
audience.  The  general  prevalence  of  feudal  justice,  and  of  the 
world-old  methods  of  supernatural  probation  (ordeals,  battle, 
oaths  sworn  with  oath-helpers),  was  to  be  theoreticaUy  respected; 
but  in  exceptional  cases,  which' would  soon  begin  to  devour  the 
rule,  a  royal  remedy  was  to  be  open  to  any  one  who  could  frame 
his  case  within  the  compass  of  some  carefully-worded  and- 
prescript  formula.    With  allusion  to  a  remote  stage  in  the  histoxy 
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of  Roman  law,  a  stage  .of  which  Henry's  advisers  can  have  known 
little  or  nothing,  we  may  say  that  a  "  formulary  system  "  is 
established  which  will  preside  over  English  law  untQ  modern 
times.  Certain  actions,  each  with  a  name  of  its  own,  are  open 
to  litigants.  Each  has  its  own  formula  set  forth  in  its  original 
(or,  as  we  might  say,  originating)  writ;  each  has  its  own  pro- 
cedure and  its  appropriate  mode  of  trial  The  litigant  chooses 
his  writ,  his  action,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  choke.  Thus 
a  book  about  royal  justice  tends  to  become,  and  Glanvill's  book 
already  is,  a  commentary  on  origixial  writs. 

The  precipitation  of  English  law  in  so  coherent  a  form  as  thai 
which  it  has  assumed  in  Glanvill's  book  is  not  to  be  explained 
without  reference  to  the  revival  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
Italy.  Out  of  a  school  of  Lombard  lawyers  at  Pavia  had  come 
Lanfranc  the  Conqueror's  adviser,  and  the  Lombardists  had 
already  been  studying  Justinian's  Institutes.  Tlien  at  length 
the  Digest  came  by  its  rights.  About  the  year  xxoo  Imerius 
was  teaching  at  Bologna,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  West  men 
were  eagerly  flocking  to  hear  the  xiew  gospel  of  dvilizatioo. 
About  the  year  1x49  Vacarius  was  teaching  Roman  law  in 
England.  The  rest  of  a  long  life  he  ^>ent  here,  and  faculties  of 
Roman  and  Canon  law  took  shape  in  the  nasant  university  <^ 
Oxford.  Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  Roman  law  in  England, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canon  law,  which  was  ciystal- 
lizix^  in  the  Decretum  Craliani  (e,  1x39)  and  in  the  decretals  of 
Alexander  III.,  would  be  the  law  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  The  great  quarrel  between  Henxy  II.  and  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  brought  this  system  into  collision  with  the  temporal 
law  of  England,  and  the  king's  ministers  must  have  seen  that 
they  had  much  to  leam  from  the  methodic  enemy.  Some  of 
them  were  able  men  who  became  the  justices  of  Henry's  court, 
and  bishops  to  boot.  The  luminous  Dialogue  of  tha  Exchequer 
{c.  ZX79),  which  expounds  the  English  fiscal  system,  came  from 
the  treasurer,  Richard  Fita  Nigel,  who  became  bishop  of  London; 
and  the  treatise  on  the  laws  <^  England  came  perhaps  from 
Glanvill,  perhaps  from  Hubert  Walter,  who  was  to  be  both 
primate  and  chief  justiciar.  Time  was  healthy  emulation  of 
the  work  that  was  bcin^  done  by  Italian  jurists,  but  ix»  nteek 
acceptance  of  foreign  renilts. 

A  great  constructive  era  had  opened,  and  its  outcome  was  a 
large  and  noble  book.  The  author  was  Henry  of  Bratton  (his 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  Bracton),  who  died  in  ^^ 
X268  after  having  been  for  xxiany  years  one  of  Henry 
III.'s  justices.  The  model  for  its  form  was  the  treatise  of  A20 
of  Bologna  ("  master  of  all  the  masters  of  the  laws,"  an  English* 
man  caUed  him),  and  thence  were  taken  many  of  the  generalities 
of  jurisprudence:  maxims  that  might  be  regarded  as  of  universal 
and  natural  validity.  But  the  true  core  of  the  work  was  the 
practice  of  an  English  court  which  had  yeariy  been  extending 
its  operations  in  many  directions.  For  half  a  century  past 
diligent  record  had  been  kept  on  parchment  of  all  that  this  court 
had  done,  and  from  its  xoUs  Bracton  dted  numerous  decisions. 
He  dted  them  as  precedents,  paying  special  heed  to  the  judgments 
of  two  judges  who  were  already  dead,  Martin  Patesfatdl  and 
William  Raleigh.  For  this  purpose  he  compiled  a  large  Note 
Book,  which  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Vinogradoff  in  the  British 
Museum  in  X884.  Thus  at  a  very  early  time  English  "  common 
law  "  shows  a  tendency  to  become  what  it  afterwards  definitely 
became,  namely,  "  case  law."  The  term  "  common  law  "  was 
bdng  taken  over  from  the  canonists  by  English  lawyers,  who 
used  it  to  distinguish  the  general  law  of  the  land  from  kxal 
customs,  royal  prerogatives,  and  in  short  from  all  that  was 
exceptional  or  spedaL  Since  statutes  and  ordinances  were  still 
rarities,  all  expressly  enacted  laws  were  also  exduded  from  the 
English  bwyers'  notion  of  "the  common  law."  The  Great 
Charter  (13x5)  had  taken  the  form  of  a  grant  of  "  liberties  and 
privileges,"  comparable  to  the  grants  that  the  king  made  to 
individual  men  and  favoured  towns.  None  the  less,  it  was  ^n 
that  age  no  small  body  of  enacted  law,  and,  owing  to  its  impon- 
ance  and  solemnity,  it  was  in  after  ages  regarded  as  the  first 
artide  of  a  statute  book.  There  it  was  followed  by  the  "  pro- 
visions" issued  at  Merton  in  1236,  and  by  those  issued  at 
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Maiiboroui^  after  the  end  of  the  Baxons'  War.  Bat  during 
Henry  Ul.'s  long  reign  the  swift  development  of  English  law 
was  due  chiefly  to  new  "  original  writs  "  and  new  "  forms  of 
action  "  devised  by  the  chancery  and  sanctioned  by  the  court. 
Bracton  knew  many  writs  that  were  unknown  to  Glanvill^and 
men  were  already  perceiving  that  limits  must  be  set  to  the 
inventive  power  of  the  chancery  unless  the  king  was  to  be  an 
uncontra41able  law-maker.  Thus  the  common  law  was  losing 
the  power  of  rapid  growth  when  Bracton  summed  the  attained 
results  in  a  book,  the  success  of  which  is  attested  by  a  crowd  of 
manuscript  copies.  Bracton  had  introduced  just  enough  of 
Roman  law  and  Bdlognese  method  to  save  the  law  of  En^and 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  German  law  in  Germany.  His  book 
was  printed  in  1569,  and  Coke  owed  much  to  Bracton. 

The  comparison  that  is  suggested  when  Edward  I.  is  called 
the  Eni^ish  Justinian  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  Nevertheless, 
as  is  wdl  known,  it  is  in  his  reign  (1271-1307)  that  English 
institutions  finally  take  the  forms  that  they  are  to  keep  through 
coming  centuries.  We  already  see  the  parliament  of  the  three 
csutes,  the  convocations  of  the  dergyi  the  king's  council,  the 
chancery  or  secretarial  department,  the  exchequer  or  financial 
department,  the  king's  bench,  the  common  bench,  the  com- 
missioners of  assise  and  gaol  delivery,  the  small  group  of  pro- 
fessionally learned  judges,  and  a  small  group  of  professionally 
learned  lawyers,  whose  skill  is  at  the  service  of  those  who  will 
employ  them.  Moreover,  the  statutes  that  were  passed  in  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  the  reign,  though  their  bulk  seems  slight 
to  us  nowMlays,  bore  so  fundamental  a  character  that  in  sub- 
sequent ages  they  appeared  as  the  substructure  of  huge  masses 
of  superincumbent  law.  Coke  commented  upon  them  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  even  now  the  merest  unatterer  in  EngjUsh  law 
must  profess  some  knowledge  of  Quia  emploret  and  De  Hcnit 
conditiondibus.  If  some  American  states  have,  while  others 
have  not,  accepted  these  statutes,  that  is  a  difference  which  is 
not  unimportant  to  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes  in  the  aoth 
century.  Then  from  the  eariy  years  of  Edward's  reign  come 
the  first  "  law  reports  "  that  have  descended  to  us:  the  oldest 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  printed;  the  oldest  that  has  been 
printed  belongs  to  xags.  These  are  the  precursors  of  the  long 
series  of  Year  Books  (Edw..II  -Hen.  Vm.)  which  runs  through 
the  residue  of  the  middle  ages.  Lawyers^  we  perceive,  are 
already  making  and  preserving  notes  of  the  discussions  that  take 
place  in  court;  French  notes  that  will  be  more  useful  to  them 
than  the  formal  Latin  records  inscribed  upon  the  plea  rolls. 
From  these  reports  we  learn  that  there  are  already,  as  we  should 
say,  a  few  "  leading  counsel,"  some  of  whom  ^  be  retained 
in  almost  every  important  cause.  Papal  decretals  had  been 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  secular  employment. 
The  clerical  element  had  been  strong  among  the  judges  of  Henry 
III.'s  reign:  Bracton  was  an  archdeacon,  PateshuU  a  dean, 
Raleigh  died  a  bishop.  Their  places  begin  to  be  filled  by  men  who 
are  not  in  orders,  but  who  have  pleaded  the  king's  causes  for  him 
— his  Serjeants  or  servants  at  law — and  beside  them  there  are 
young  men  who  are  "  apprentices  tft  law,"  and  are  learning  to 
plead.  Also  we  begin  to  see  men  who,  as  "  attorneys  at  law," 
are  making  it  their  business  to  appear  on  behalf  of  litigants. 
The  history  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  monopoly  of  legsl  aid 
is  inlricate,  and  at  some  points  still  obscure;  but  the  influence 
of  the  canonical  system  is  evident:  the  English  attorney  corre- 
sponds to  the  canonical  proctor,  and  the  English  barrister  to 
the  canonical  advocate  The  main  outUnes  were  being  drawn 
in  Edward  l.'s  day;  the  legal  profession  became  organic,  and 
professional  opinion  became  one  of  the  main  forces  that  moulded 
the  law. 

The  study  of  English  law  fell  apart  from  all  other  studies,  and 
the  impulse  that  bad  flowed  from  Italian  jurisprudence  was 
ebbing.  Wc  have  two  comprehensive  text-books  from  Edward's 
rpign:  the  one  known  to  us  as  Fltia,  the  other  as  BritUm;  both 
of  them,  however,  quarry  their  materials  from  Bracton's  treatise. 
Also  we  have  two  little  books  on  procedure  which  are  attributed 
to  Chief-Justice  Hcngham,  and  a  few  other  small  tracts  of  an 
intensely  practical  kind.    Under  the  cover  of  fables  about  King 


Alfred,  the  author  of  the  Minor  cf  Justices  made  a  bitter  attack 
upon  King  Edward's  judges,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  into  deep 
disgrace.  English  legal  history  has  hardly  yet  been  purged  of 
the  leaven  of  fa]seh<XKi  that  was  introduced  by  this  fantastic 
and  unscrupulous  pamphleteer.  His  enigmatical  book  ends  that 
literate  age  which  begins  with  GlanviU's  treatise  and  the  trea- 
surer's dialogue.  Between  Edward  L's  day  and  Edward  IV.'s 
hardly  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  book  was  written 
by  an  English  lawyer. 

During  that  time  the  body  of  statute  law  was  growing,  but 
not  very  rapidly.  Acts  of  parliament  intervened  at  a  suflident 
number  of  important  points  to  generate  and  maintain 
a  persuasion  that  no  limit,  or  no  ascertainable  limit,  '^  "^ 
can  be  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  king  and  parlia-  gtmtmtn, 
ment.  Very  few  are  the  signs  that  the  judges  ever 
permitted  the  validity  of  a  statute  to  be  drawn  into  debate. 
Thus  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the  definite  assertion  of 
parliamentary  "  omnicompetcnce  "  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Elizabethan  sUtesman  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  for  those  theories 
of  sovereignty  which  we  couple  with  the  names  of  Hobbes  and 
Austin.  Nevertheless,  English  law  was  being  developed  rather 
by  debates  in  court  than  by  open  legislation.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively English  of  Engli^  institutions  in  the  later  middle 
ages  are  the  Year-Books  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Year  by  year, 
term  by  term,  lawyers  were  reporting  cases  in  order  that  they 
and  their  fellows  mi^t  know  how  cases  had  been  decided.  The 
allegation  of  specific  precedents  was  indeed  much  rarer  than  it 
afterwards  beoune,  and  no  calculus  of  authority  so  definite  as 
that  which  now  obtains  had  been  established  in  Coke's  day,  far 
less  in  Littleton's.  Still  it  was  by  a  perusal  of  reported  cases 
that  a  man  would  learn  the  law  of  England.  A  skeleton  for  the 
law  was  provided,  not  by  the  Roman  rubrics  (such  as  public 
and  private,  real  and  personal,  possessory  and  proprietary, 
contract  and  delict),  but  by  the  cyde  of  original  writs  that  were 
inscribed  in  the  chancery's  Registrum  Brevium.  A  new  form  of 
action  could  not  be  introduced  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  the  law  took  the  shape  of  an  explication 
of  the  true  intent  of  andent  formulas.  Times  of  inventive 
liberality  alternated  with  times  of  cautious  and  captious  con- 
servatism. Coke  could  look  back  to  Edward  IIL's  day  as  to  a 
golden  age  of  good  pleading.  The  otherwise  miserable  time 
which  saw  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  produced  some  famous  lawyers, 
and  some  bold  doctrines  which  broke  new  ground.  It  produced 
also  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  (d.  148X)  treatise  on  Tenures,  which 
(though  it  be  not,  as  Coke  thought  it,  the  most  perfect  work  that 
ever  was  written  in  any  human  sdence)  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  law  in  exquisitely  simple  language. 

Meanwhile  English  law  was  being  scholastically  taught.  This, 
if  we  look  at  the  fate  of  native  and  national  law  in  Germany, 
or  France,  or  Scotland,  appears  as  a  fact  of  primary 
importance.  From  beginnings,  so  small  and  formless  iS^ 
that  they  still  elude  research,  the  Inns  of  Court  had 
grown.  The  lawyers,  like  other  men,  had  grouped  themselves 
in  gilds,  or  gild-hke  "  fellowships."  The  feUowship  acquired 
property;  it  was  not  technically  incorporate,  but  made  use  of 
the  thoroughly  English  rpachinery  of  a  trust.  Behind  a  hedge 
of  trustees  it  lived  an  autonomous  life,  unhampered  by  charters 
or  statutes.  Hiere  was  a  hall  in  which  its  members  dined  in 
common;  there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  library;  there  were  also 
dormitories  or  chambers  in  which  during  term-  time  lawyers 
lived  celibately,  leaving  their  wives  in  the  country.  Something 
of  the  college  thus  enters  the  constitution  of  these  fellowships; 
and  then  something  academical.  The  craft  gild  regulated 
apprenticeship;  it  would  protect  the  public  against  incompetent 
artificers,  and  its  own  members  against  unfair  competition.  So 
the  fellowship  of  lawyers.  In  course  of  time  a  lengthy  and 
laborious  course  of  education  of  the  medieval  sort  had  been 
devised.  He  who  had  pursued  it  to  its  end  received  a  call  to  the 
bar  of  his  inn.  This  call  was  in  effect  a  degree.  Like  the  doctor 
or  master  of  a  university,  the  full-blown  barrister  was  competent 
to  teach  others,  and  was  expected  to  read  lectures  to  students. 
But  further,  in  a  manner  that  is  still  very  dark,  these  societies 
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had  succeeded  in  making  their  degrees  the  only  steps  that  led 
to  practice  in  the  king's  courts.  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages 
(c.  1470)  Sir  John  Fortescue  rehearsed  the  praises  of  the  laws 
of  England  in  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  com- 
parative politics.  Contrasting  England  with  France,  he  rightly 
connects  limited  monarchy,  public  and  oral  debate  in  the  law 
courts,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  teaching  of  national  law  in  schools 
that  are  thronged  by  wealthy  and  well-born  youths.  But  nearly 
a  century  earlier,  the  assertion  that  English  law  affords  as  subtle 
and  dviUxing  a  discipline  as  any  that  is  to  be  had  from  Roman 
law  was  made  by  a  man  no  less  famous  than  John  Wycliffe. 
The  heresiarch  naturally  loathed  the  Canon  law;  but  he  also 
spoke  >Kith  reprobation  of  the  "  paynims*  law,"  the  "  heathen 
.men's  law,"  the  study  of  which  in  the  two  universities  was  being 
fostered  by  some  of  the  bishops.  That  study,  after  inspiring 
Bracton,  had  come  to  little  in  England,  though  the  canonist  was 
compelled  to  learn  something  of  Justinian,  and  there  was  a 
small  demand  for  learned  civilians  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
and  in  what  we  might  call  the  king's  diplomatic  service.  No 
medieval  Englishman  did  anything  considerable  for  Roman 
law.  Even  the  canonists  were  content  to  read  the  books  of 
French  and  Italian  masters,  though  John  Acton  (c.  1340) 
and  William  Lyndwood  (1430)  wrote  meritorious  glosses.  The 
Angevin  kings,  by  appropriating  to  the  temporal  forum  the  whole 
province  of  ecdesiastiod  patronage,  had  robbed  the  decretists 
of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  learning  and  of  lucre.  The  work 
that  was  done  by  the  legal  faculties  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
b  slight  when  compared  with  the  inestimable  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  national  continuity  by  the  schools  of  English 
law  which  grew  within  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A  danger  threatened:  the  danger  that  a  prematurely  osseous 
system  of  common  law  would  be  overwhelmed  by  summary 
^^^^^  justice  and  royal  equity.  Even  when  courts  for  all 
'''•  ordinary  causes  had  been  established,  a  reserve  of 
residuary  justice  remained  with  the  king.  Whatever  lawyers 
and  even  parliaments  might  say,  it  was  seen  to  be  desirable  that 
the  king  in  council  should  with  little  regard  for  form  pimish 
offenders  who  could  break  through  the  meshes  of  a  tardy  pro- 
cedure and  should  redress  wrongs  which  corrupt  and  timid 
juries  would  leave  unrighted.  Papal  edicu  against  heretics  had 
made  familiar  to  all  men  the  notion  that  a  judge  should  at  times 
proceed  summarU  et  de  piano  el  sine  strepUu  el  fiiura  justUiae. 
And  so  extraordinary  justice  of  a  penal  kind  was  done  by  the 
king's  council  upon  misdemeanants,  and  extraordinary  justice 
of  a  civil  kind  was  ministered  by  the  king's  chancellor  (who  was 
the  specially  learned  member  of  the  council)  to  those  who  "  for 
the  k>ve  of  God  and  in  the  way  of  charity,"  craved  his  powerful 
assistance.  It  is  now  well  established  that  the  chancellors  started 
upon  this  course,  not  with  any  desire  to  introduce  rules  of 
"  equity  "  which  should  supplement,  or  perhaps  supplant,  the 
rules  of  law,  but  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  law  through  those 
accidental  impediments  which  sometimes  unfortunately  beset  its 
due  course.  The  wrongs  that  the  chancellor  redressed  were  often 
wrongs  of  the  simplest  and  most  brutal  kind:  assaults,  batteries 
and  forcible  dispossessions.  However,  he  was  warned  off  this 
field  of  activity  by  parliament;  the  danger  to  law,  to  lawyers, 
to  trial  by  jury,  was  evident.  But  just  when  this  was  happening, 
a  new  field  was  being  opened  for  htm  by  the  growing  practice 
of  conveying  land  to  trustees.  The  English  trust  of  land  had 
ancient  Germanic  roots,  and  of  late  we  have  been  learning  how 
in  far-off  centuries  our  Lombard  couans  were  in  effect  giving 
themselves  a  power  of  testation  by  putting  their  lands  in  trust. 
In  England,  when  the  forms  of  action  were  crystallizing,  this 
practice  had  not  been  common  enough  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  a  writ;  but  many  causes  conspired  to  make  it  common  in 
the  14th  century;  and  so,  with  the  general  approval  of  lawyers 
and  laity,  the  chancellors  began  to  enforce  by  summary  process 
against  the  trustee  the  duty  that  lay  upon  his  conscience.  In 
the  next  century  it  was  clear  that  England  had  come  by  a  new 
civil  tribunaL  Negatively,  its  competence  was  defined  by  the 
rule  that  when  the  common  ^aw  offered  a  remedy,  the  chancellor 
was  not  to  intervene.    Positively,  his  power  was  conceived  as 


that  of  doing  what  *'  good  conscience  "  required,  mom  especially 
in  cases  of  "fraud,  accident  or  breach  of  confidence/'  His 
procedure  was  the  summary,  the  heresy-suppressing  (not  the 
ordinary  and  solemn)  procedure  of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  but 
there  are  few  signs  that  he  borrowed  any  substantive  rules  from 
legist  or  decretist,  and  many  proofs  that  within  the  new  field 
of  trust  he  pursued  the  ideas  of  the  common  law.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  lawyers  made  a  habit  of  reporting  his  deosions. 
He  was  not  supposed  to  be  tightly  bound  by  precedent.  Adapts* 
bility  was  of  the  essence  of  the  justice  that  he  did. 

A  time  of  strain  and  trial  came  with  the  Tudor  kings.  It 
questionable  whether  the  strong  "  governance  "  for  wfaicli 
weary  nation  yearned  could  work  within  the  limits  ^^ 
of  a  pariiamentary  system,  or  would  be  compatible  j^^^ 
with  the  preservation  of  the  common  law.  We  see 
new  courts  appropriating  large  fields  of  justice  and  proceeding 
summarU  et  de  piano;  the  star  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  oourts 
of  requests,  of  wards,  of  augmentations,  the  councils  of  tbe 
North  and  Wales;  a  little  later  we  see  the  hi^  commission. 
We  see  also  that  judicial  torture  which  Fortescue  had  called  the 
road  to  hell.  The  stream  of  law  reports  became  intermittent 
tmder  Henry  VIII.;  few  judges  of  his  or  his  son's  retgn  left 
names  that  are  to  be  ronembered.  In  an  age  of  humanism, 
alphabetically  arranged  "  abridgments "  of  medieval  cases 
were  the  best  work  of  English  lawyers:  one  comes  to  us  from 
Anthony  Fitsherbert  (d.  1538),  and  another  litm  Jbohat  Broke 
(d.  1558).  This  was  the  time  when  Roman  law  swept  like  a 
flood  over  Germany.  The  modem  historian  of  (Sermany  w31 
speak  of  **  the  Reception  "  (that  is,  the  reception  of  Roman  law), 
as  no  less  important  than  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Very  probably  he  will  bestow 
hard  words  on  a  movement  which  disintegrated  the  nation  and 
consolidated  the  tyranny  of  the  princelings.  Now  a  project 
that  Roman  law  should  be  "  received  "  in  En^nd  occurred  to 
Reginald  Pole  (d.  1558),  a  humanist,  and  at  one  time  a  reformer, 
who  with  good  fortune  might  have  been  either  king  of  England 
or  pope  of  Rome.  English  bw,  said  the  future  cardinal  and 
archbishop,  was  barbarous;  Roman  law  was  the  very  voice  d 
nature  pleading  for  "  dvility  "  and  good  princdy  governance. 
Pole's  words  were  brought  to  the  ears  of  his  majestic  cousin,  and, 
had  the  course  of  events  been  somewhat  other  than  it  was.  King 
Henry  might  wdl  have  decreed  a  reception.  The  rtie  of  English 
Justinian  would  have  perfectly  suited  him,  and  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  civilian's  Bysantinism  in  the  doings  of  the  Churdi 
of  En^nd's  supreme  head.  The  academic  study  of  the  d 
law  was  prohibited;  regius  professorships  of  the  civil  lav 
founded;  civilians  were  to  sit  as  judges  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  A  little  later,  the  Protector  Somerset  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  establbhment  of  a  great  school  for  dvilians  at 
Cambridge.  Scottish  law  was  the  own  uster  of  English  law,  and 
yet  in  Scotland  we  may  see  a  recq>tion  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
which  might  have  been  more  whole-hearted  than  it  was,  but  for 
the  drift  of  two  Britbh  and  Protestant  kingdoms  towards  union. 
As  it  fell  out,  however,  Henry  could  get  what  he  wanted  in  church 
and  state  without  any  decisive  supersession  of  English  by  foreign 
law.  The  omm'competence  of  an  act  of  parliament  stands  out 
the  more  deariy  if  it  settles  the  succession  to  the  throne,  annuls 
royal  marriages,  forgives  royal  debts,  defines  rdigious  creeds, 
stuints  guilty  or  innocent  nobles,  or  prospectively  lends  the 
force  of  statute  to  the  king's  proclamations.  The  courts  cf 
common  law  were  suffered  to  work  in  obscurity,  for  jurors 
feared  fines,  and  matter,  of  state  was  reserved  for  council  or 
star  chamber.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  spared;  their  moots  and 
readings  did  no  perceptible  harm,  if  little  perceptible  good. 

Vet  it  is  no  reception  of  alien  jurisprudence  that  must  be 
chronicled,  but  a  marvellous  resuscitation  of  Englbh  medieval 
law.  We  may  see  it  already  in  the  Commentaries  of  Edward 
Plowden  (d.  1585)  who  reported  cases  at  length  and  lovingly. 
Bracton's  great  book  was  put  in  print,  and  was  a  key  to  much 
that  had  been  forgotten  or  misunderstood.  Under  Parker's 
patronage,  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  were  brought  to  light; 
they  seemed  to  tell  of  a  Church  of  England  that  had  not  yet  been 
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enslaved  by  Rome.  The  new  national  pride  that  animated 
EUxabetban  England  issued  in  boasts  touching  the  antiquity, 
humanity,  enlightenment  of  English  law.  Resuming  the  strain 
of  Fortescue,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  himself  a  civilian,  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  England  a  book  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  foreigners  for  her  Uw  and  her  polity.  There  was 
dignified  rebuke  for  the  French  jurist  who  had  dared  to  speak 
lightly  of  Littleton.  And  then  the  common  law  took  flesh  in 
the  persou  of  Edward  Coke  (1552-1634).  With  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  English  tradition,  for  the  sake 
oC  which  many  offences  may  be  forgiven  him,  he  ranged  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  law,  commenting,  reporting,  arguing, 
dcciding,~disorderly,  pedantic,  masterful,  an  incarnate  national 
dogmatism  tenacious  of  continuous  life.  Imbued  with  this  new 
spirit,  the  lawyers  fought  the  battle  of  the  oonstitution  against 
James  and  Charles,  and  historical  research  appeared  as  the 
guardian  of  national  liberties.  That  the  Stuarts  united  against 
themselves  three  such  men  as  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden  and 
William  Prynne,  is  the  measure  of  their  fo|ly  and  their  failure. 
Words  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  ascribed  to  Bracton  rang 
in  Charles's  ears  when  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  For  the 
modem  student  of  medieval  law  many  of  the  reported  cases  of 
the  Stuart  time  are  storehouses  of  valuable  material,  since  the 
lawyers  of  the  X7th  century  were  mighty  hunters  after  records. 
Prynne  (d.  1669),  the  fanatical  Puritan,  published  ancient 
documents  with  fervid  zeal,  and  made  possible  a  history  of 
parliament.  Selden  (d.  1654)  was  In  all  Europe  among  the  very 
first  to  write  legal  history  as  it  should  be  written.  His  book 
about  tithes  is  to  this  day  a  model  and  a  masterpiece.  When 
this  accomplished  schoUr  had  declared  that  he  had  laboured 
to  make  himself  worthy  to  be  called  a  common  lawyer,  it  could 
BO  kmger  be  said  that  the  common  Iawyers^frere  indocHssimum 
§gmMS  doctissimoruM  kominum.  Even  pliant  judges,  whose 
tenure  of  office  depended  on  the  king's  will,  were  compelled  to 
dte  and  discuss  old  precedents  before  they  could  give  judgment 
for  their  master;  and  even  at  their  worst  moments  they  would 
not  openly  break  with  medieval  tradition,  or  dedare  in  favour 
of  that  **  modem  police-state  "  which  has  too  often  become  the 
ideal  of  foreign  publicists  trained  in  Byzantine  law. 

The  current  of  legal  doctrine  was  by  this  time  so  strong  and 
voluminous  that  such  events  as  the  Civil  War,  the  Restoration 
^^^  and  the  Revolution  hardly  deflected  the  course  of 

^"^  the  stream.  In  retrospect,  Charles  II.  reigns  so  soon 
as  life  has  left  his  father's  body,  and  James  II.  ends  a  lawless 
career  by  a  considerate  and  convenient  abdication.  The  statute 
book  of  the  restored  king  was  enriched  by  leaves  excerpted  from 
the  acts  of  a  lord  protector;  and  Matthew  Hale  (d.  1676),  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  great  record-searching  judges, 
sketched  a  map  of  English  law  which  Blackstone  was  to  colour. 
Then  a  time  of  self-complacency  came  for  the  law,  which  knew 
itself  to  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  any  proposal  for  drastic 
legislation  would  have  worn  the  gaib  discredited  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Puritan  Caesar.  The  need  for  the  yeariy  renewal  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  secured  an  annual  session  of  parliament.  The 
mass  of  the  statute  law  made  in  the  x8th  century  is  enor- 
DMus;  but,  even  when  we  have  excluded  from  view  such  acts 
as  are  technically  called  "  private,"  the  residuary  matter  bears 
a  wonderfully  empirical,  partial  and  minutely  particularizing 
character.  In  this  "  age  of  reason,"  as  we  are  wont  to  think  it, 
the  British  parliament  seems  rarely  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  general  proposition,  and  in  our  own  day  the  legsl  practitioner 
is  likely  to  know  less  about  the  statutes  of  the  x8th  century 
than  he  knows  about  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  Henry  VIU. 
and  Elizabeth.  Parliament,  it  should  be  remember^,  was 
endeavouring  directly  to  govern  the  nation.  There  was  little 
that  resembled  the  permanent  dvil  service  of  to-day.  The 
choice  lay  between  direct  parliamentary  government  and  royal 
"  prerogative  ";  and  lengthy  statutes  did  much  of  that  work 
of  detail  which  would  now  be  done  by  virtue  of  the  powers  that 
are  delegated  to  ministers  and  governmental  boards.  Moreover, 
extreme  and  verbose  particularity  was  required  in  statutes, 
for  judges  were  loath  to  admit  that  the  common  law  was  capable 


of  amendment.  A  vague  doctrine,  inherited  from  Coke,  taught 
that  statutes  might  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  null,  and  any 
political  theory  that  seemed  to  derive  from  Hobbes  would  have 
been  regarded  with  not  unjust  suspicion.  But  the  doctrine 
in  question  never  took  tangible  shape,  and  enough  could  be  done 
to  protect  the  common  law  by  a  niggardly  exposition  of  every 
legislating  word.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  main  features 
of  English  public  law  were  attracting  the  admiration  of  en- 
lightened Europe.  When  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  applauded, 
the  English  lawyer  had  cause  for  complacency. 

The  common  law  was  by  no  means  stagnant.  Many  mles 
which  come  to  the  front  in  the  x8th  century  are  hardly  to  be 
traced  farther.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  province  of 
mercantile  law,  where  the  earl  of  Mansfield's  (d.  1793)  long 
presidency  over  the  king's  bench  marked  an  epoch.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that,  until  Elizabeth's  rdgn,  England  was  a 
thoroughly  rustic  kingdom,  and  that  trade  with  England  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Also  in  medieval  fairs,  the 
assembled  merchants  declared  their  own  "  law  merchant," 
which  was  considered  to  l\ave  a  supemational  validity.  In  the 
reports  of  the  common  law  courts  it  is  late  in  the  day  before  we 
read  of  some  mercantile  usages  which  can  be  traced  far  back 
in  the  statutes  of  Italian  dties.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  exces- 
sively elaborated  land  law — a  basis  which  Coke's  Commentary 
on  Littleton  seemed  to  have  settled  for  ever — a  lofty  and 
ingenious  superstmcture  could  be  reared.  One  after  another 
delicate  devices  were  invented  for  the  accommodation  of  new 
wants  within  the  law;  but  only  by  the  assurance  that  the  old 
law  could  not  be  frankly  abolished  can  we  be  induced  to  admire 
the  subtlety  that  was  thus  displayed.  As  to  procedure,  it  had 
become  a  maze  of  evasive  fictions,  to  which  only  a  few  learned 
men  held  the  historical  due.  By  fiction  the  courts  had  stolen 
business  from  each  other,  and  by  fiction  a  few  comparatively 
speedy  forms  of  action  were  set  to  tasks  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  framed.  Two  fictitious  persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  rdgncd  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  that  healthy  and 
vigorous  institution,  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  with  a  long 
history  behind  it,  was  giving  an  important  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  numerous  country  gentlemen  who  were  thus 
compelled  to  leam  some  law.  A  like  bcnefidal  work  was  bang 
done  among  jurors,  who,  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wit- 
nesses, had  become  "  judges  of  fact."  No  one  doubted  that  trial 
by  jury  was  the  "  palladium  "  of  English  liberties,  and  popularity 
awaited  those  who  would  exalt  the  office  of  the  jurors  and 
narrowly  limit  the  powers  of  the  judge. 

But  during  this  age  the  chief  addition  to  English  jurispmdence 
was  made  by  the  crystallization  of  the  chancellor's  equity.    In 

the  X7th  century  the  chancery  had  a  narrow  escape       

of  sharing  the  fate  that  befell  iu  twin  sister  the  sUr  ^^'^' 
chamber.  Its  younger  sister  the  court  of  requests  perished  under 
the  persistent  attacks  of  the  common  lawyers.  Having  outlived 
troubles,  the  chancery  took  to  orderly  habits,  and  administered 
under  the  name  of  "  equity  "  a  growing  group  of  rules,  which 
in  fact  were  supplemental  law.  Stages  in  this  process  are  marked 
by  the  chancellorships  of  Nottingham  (1673-X675)  and  Hard- 
wicke  (X737-X756).  Slowly  a  continuous  series  of  Equity  Reports 
began  to  flow,  and  still  more  slowly  an  "  equity  bar  "  began  to 
form  itself.  The  prindpal  outlines  of  equity  were  drawn  by 
men  who  were  steeped  in  the  common  law.  By  way  of  ornament 
a  Roman  maxim  might  be  borrowed  from  a  French  or  Dutch 
expositor,  or  a  phrase  which  smacked  of  that  "nature-rightly" 
school  which  was  dominating  continental  Europe;  but  the 
influence  exerdsed  by  Roman  law  upon  English  equity  has  been 
the  subject  of  gross  exaggeration.  Parliament  and  the  old 
courts  being  what  they  were,  perhaps  it  was  only  in  a  new  court 
that  the  requisite  new  law  could  be  evolved.  The  result  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Freed  from  contact  with  the  plain 
man  in  the  jury-box,  the  chancellors  were  tempted  to  forget  how 
plain  and  rough  good  law  should  be,  and  to  screw  up  the  legal 
standard  of  reasonable  conduct  to  a  height  hardly  attainable 
except  by  those  whose  purses  could  command  the  constant 
advice  of  a  family  solidtor.    A  court  which  started  with  the 
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idea  of  doing  summary  justice  for  tbe  poor  became  a  court  which 
did  a  highly  refined,  but  tardy  justice,  suitable  only  to  the  rich. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  William  Blackstone,  then  a 
disappointed  barrister,  began  to  give  lectures  on  English  law  at 
^^^^  Oxford  (i  758),  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  publish 
aSmh  ('765)  bis  Commeniaries.  Accurate  enough  in  its 
history  and  doctrine  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
professional  students  and  a  useful  aid  to  practitioners,  bis  book 
set  before  the  unprofessional  public  an  artistic  picture  of  the 
laws  of  EngUuid  such  as  had  never  been  drawn  of  any  similar 
system.  No  nation  but  the  Eng^h  had  so  eminently  readable 
a  Uw-book,  and  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  any  other  lawyer 
ever  did  more  important  work  than  was  done  by  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  English  law.  Over  and  over  again  the  Commentanes 
were  edited,  sometimes  by  distinguished  men,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  for  nearly  a  century  the  English  lawyer's 
main  ideas  of  the  organization  and  articulation  of  the  body  of 
English  law  were  controlled  by  Blackstone.  This  was  far  from 
all.  The  Tory  Idwyer  little  thought  that  he  was  giving  law  to 
colonics  that  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  successful  rebellion. 
Yet  so  it  was.  Out  in  America,  where  books  were  few  and  lawyers 
had  a  mighty  task  to  perform,  Blackstone's  facile  presentment 
of  the  law  of  the  mother  country  was  of  inestimable  value.  It 
has  been  said  that  among  American  lawyers  the  Commentaries 
*'  stood  for  the  law  of  England,"  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
American  daughter  of  English  law  was  rapidly  growing  in  stature, 
and  was  preparing  herself  for  her  destined  march  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Excising  only  what  teemed  to 
savour  of  oligarchy,  those  who  had  defied  King  George  retained 
with  marvellous  tenacity  the  law  of  their  forefathers.  Profound 
discussions  of  English  medieval  law  have  been  heard  in  American 
courts;  admirable  researches  into  the  recesses  of  the  Year-Books 
have  been  made  in  American  law  schools;  the  names  of  the 
great  American  judges  are  familiar  In  an  EngUnd  which  knows 
little  indeed  of  foreign  jurists;  and  the  debt  due  for  the  loan 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  is  being  fast  repaid.  Lectures  on 
the  common  law  delivered  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  even  have  begun  to  turn  the 
scale  against  the  old  country.  No  chapter  in  Blackstone's  book 
nowadays  seems  more  antiquated  than  that  which  describes  the 
modest  territorial  limits  of  that  English  Uiw  which  was  soon 
to  spread  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  to  follow 
the  dominant  race  in  India. 

Long  wars,  vast  economid  changes  and  the  conservatism 
generated  by  the  French  Revolution  piled  up  a  monstrous  arrear 

Btmttom,  ^^  ^^^^  ^**'  ^  English  legislature.  Meanwhile, 
Jeremy  Bentham  (d.  183a)  had  laboured  for  the  over- 
throw of  much  that  BUtckstone  had  Uuded.  Bentham's  largest 
projects  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  took  but  little  eflfea. 
Profoundly  convixiced  of  the  fungibiUty  and  pUability  of  mankind, 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  draw  a  code  for  EngUnd  or  Spam  or 
Russia  at  the  shortest  notice;  and,  scornful  as  he  was  of  the  past 
and  its  historic  deposit,  a  code  drawn  by  Bentham  would  have 
been  a  sorry  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  critic  and  derMer 
of  the  system  which  Blackstone  had  complacently  expounded 
he  did  excellent  service.  Reform,  and  radical  reform,  was  indeed 
sadly  needed  throdghout  a  system  which  was  encumbered  by 
noxious  rubbish,  the  useless  leavings  of  the  middle  ages:  trial 
by  battle  and  compurgation,  deodands  and  benefit  of  dergy, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  It  is  perhaps  the  main  fault  of 
"  judge-made  law  "  (to  use  Bentham's  phrase)  that  its  destructive 
work  can  never  be  cleanly  done.  Of  all  vitality,  and  therefore 
of  all  patent  harmfulness,  the  old  rule  can  be  deprived,  but  the 
moribund  husk  must  remain  in  the  system  doing  latent  mischief. 
English  law  was  full  of  decaying  husks  when  Bentham  attacked 
it,  and  his  persistent  demand  for  reasons  could  not  be  answered. 
At  length  a  general  interest  in  "law  reform"  was  excited; 
Romilly  and  Brougham  were  inspired  by  Bentham,  and  the 
great  changes  in  constitutional  law  which  cluster  round  the 
Reform  Act  of  183a  were  accompanied  by  many  measures  which 
purged  the  private,  procedural  and  criminal  law  of  much,  thouf  h 
hardly  enough,  of  the  medieval  dross.    Some  credit  for  rousing 


an  interest  in  law,  in  definitions  of  legal  terms,  and  in  schemes 
of  codification,  is  due  to  John  Austin  (d.  1859)  who  was  regarded 
as  the  jurist  of  the  reforming  and  utilitarian  group.  But,  though 
he  was  at  times  an  acute  dissector  of  confused  thought,  be  was 
too  ignorant  of  the  English,  the  Roman  and  every  other  system 
of  law  to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  the  sum  of  knowledge; 
and  when  Savigny,  the  herald  of  evolution,  was  already  in  the 
field,  the  day  for  a  "Nature-Right" — and  Austin's  projected 
"general  jurisprudence"  would  have  been  a  Nature-Right— 
was  past  beyond  recall.  The  obsolescence  of  the  nup  of  law 
which  Blackstone  had  inherited  from  Hale,  and  in  which  many 
outh'nes  were  drawn  by  medieval  formulas,  left  intelligent 
EngUsh  lawyers  without  a  guide,  and  they  were  willing  to  listen 
for  a  while  to  what  in  their  insularity  they  thought  to  be  the 
voice  of  cosmopolitan  science.  Little  came  of  it  all.  The 
revived  study  of  Germanic  law  in  Germany,  which  was  just 
beginning  In  Austin's  day,  seems  to  be  showing  that  the  scheme 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  is  not  the  scheme  into  which  English 
law  will  run  without  distortion. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  some  great  and  wist 
changes  were  made  by  the  legislature.  Notably  in  1875  tbe  old 
courts  were  merged  in  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, and  a  concurrent  administration  of  law  and 
equity  was  introduced.  Successful  endeavours  have 
been  made  also  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  old  statute  law,  and  to 
improve  the  form  of  acts  of  parliament ;  but  the  emergeiux  of 
new  forces  whose  nature  may  be  suggested  by  some  such  names 
as  "  socialism  "  and  "  imperialism  "  has  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  British  parliament  from  the  commonplace  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  development  of  obstructive  tactics  has  caused 
the  Issue  of  too  many  statutes  whose  brevity  was  purchased  by 
disgraceful  obscurity.  By  way  of  "  partial  codification  "  some 
branches  of  the  common  law  (bills  of  exchsinge,  sale  of  goods, 
partnership)  have  been  skilfully  stated  in  sututes,  but  a  draft 
criminal  code,  upon  which  much  expert  labour  was  expended, 
lies  pigeon-holed  and  almost  forgotten.  British  India  }ms  been 
the  scene  of  some  large  legislative  exploits,  and  In  America  a 
few  big  experimoits  have  been  made  In  the  way  of  oide-niaking, 
but  have  given  little  satisfaaion  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  appreciate  their  results.  In  England  there  are 
large  portions  of  the  law  which,  In  their  present  condition,  no 
one  would  think  of  codifying:  notably  the  law  of  real  property, 
in  which  may  still  be  found  numerous  hurtful  relics  ^  bygone 
centuries.  So  onmipresent  are  statutes  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  jurisprudence  that  the  opportunity  of  doing  any  great 
feat  In  the  development  of  law  can  come  but  seldom  to  a  modem 
court.  More  and  more,  therefore,  the  fate  of  Eng^Utsh  law  depends 
on  the  will  of  parliament,  or  rather  of  the  ministry.  The  quality 
of  legal  text-books  has  steadily  improved;  some  of  than  are 
models  of  dear  statement  and  good  arrangement;  but  no  one 
has  with  any  success  aspired  to  be  the  Blackstone  of  a  new  age. 

The  Council  of  Law  Reporting  was  formed  in  the  year  1863. 
The  council  now  consists  of  three  ex-offido  membets— the 
attorney-general,  the  sdidtor-general  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Incorporated  Law  Sodety ,  and  ten  members 
appointed  by  the  three  Inns  of  Court,  the  Incorporated 
Law  Sodety  and  the  council  itself  on  the  nomination  of  the 
general  council  of  the  bar.  The  practitioner  and  tbe  student 
now  get  for  a  subscription  of  four  guineas  a  year  the  reports  in 
all  the  superior  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  judidal 
committee  of  the  privy  council  issued  in  monthly  parts  i.  king's 
printer's  copy  of  the  statutes,  and  weekly  notes,  oontainiog 
short  notes  of  current  decisions  and  announcements  of  all  new 
rules  made  under  the  Judicature  Acts  and  other  acu  of  parlia- 
ment, and  other  legal  information.  In  addition  the  subscriber 
recdves  the  chronological  index  of  the  statutes  published  trom 
time  to  time  by  the  Stationery  Office,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Digests  of  dedded  cases  published  by  the  council  from  time  to 
time.  In  1892  a  Digest  was  published  containing  the  cases  and 
statutes  for  twenty-five  srears,  from  1865  to  1890,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  one  for  the  sucTceeding  ten  years,  from  1891 
to  X900.    The  digesting  is  now  carried  on  continuously  by  means 
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ol "  CuncBl  lodna,"  which  mre  piibliihed  maDthly  ind  umnaUy, 
Ukd  CQBioliditeit  into  t  digal  at  alAted  jDtcrvils  (uy)  ol  five 
yeui.  The  Indiui  appeals  lenet,  vbicb  ii  ixx  requited  by  the 
fcnenl  pnnilionu,  i>  lupplird  lepmldy  il  DDeguinEi  *  year. 

U  ibe  i6tb  aod  ifth  aniurin  ihe  coiponte  life  of  the  Iddi 
of  Couit  la  LoBdon  became  loa  and  leu  active.  The  leoeral 
.  <Jccay  of  the  orgaaiaiiioD  of  cralci  and  ijlda  ihowed 

^^^1^^^  itjelf  amoDg  lavyen  u  among  other  cniluncQ- 
Succcuf 111  baniiten,  ihariag  in  the  Ecoenl  piDtperily 
of  (be  country,  became  leM  *nd  leu  able  »Ki  wiUing  10  devote 
tbeir  time  to  the  Belian  of  theic  proleuion  ai  a  whole.  The  Imii 
of  Chaoccry,  though  lome  of  chedr  buildiop  itill  remain — 
pjcturoque  turvivali  in  their  "  luburba  "— ceaied  to  be  uicd 
a*  placet  (or  the  education  of  itudenti.  The  bencben  ol  Ibe 
Inna  of  Court,  until  the  revival  towardi  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  had  wholly  ceased  toconcein  tbcnuelves  with  the 
lyilematic  leaching  of  law.  The  modem  lyittn  of  legal  educa- 
tion toay  be  laid  to  date  from  the  atabtiahment.  In  ig;i,  of  the 
couodl  of  legal  educalion,  a  body  of  twenty  judgei  and  baniiten 
appoinled  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  to  control  the  legal  educalion 
ol  ftadenii  preparing  I0  be  called  to  the  bar.  The  moat  im- 
portant feature  ii  the  eiamination  trbicli  a  iludent  muM  paas 
before  he  can  be  called.  The  tiandnaiJon  (which  by  d«^eet 
hai  been  made  "  stiflec  "}  ktvo  the  doubk  purpose  of  fixing 
the  compuliory  standard  which  all  muit  reach,  and  of  guiding 
the  reading  of  tiudenti  who  may  deaire,  Moner  or  later,  to  carry 
tbeir  iiudici  beyond  thii  itandatd.  The  aubiFCti  in  which  the 
eumination  ii  held  are  divided  into  Roman  law;  ConMiluliocal 
law  and  legal  history]  Evidence,  Procedure  and  Criminal  law; 
Real  and  Peraooal  Property;  Equity;  and  Common  taw. 
The  council  of  legal  education  also  appoint  a  body  of  leaden 
and  isuitant  rtadcn,  pnctisiBg  barriitera,  who  ddivet  lectures 

Meanwhile  the  custom  mnains  by  which  a  MudenI  reads  for 
a  year  or  more  at  a  pupil  in  the  chamben  of  some  practising 
barrister.  In  the  i8lh  century  it  first  became  usual  for  students 
10  read  with  a  solicitor  or  iltomey,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
modem  practice  grew  up  of  reading  in  the  chambeD  of  a  con- 
veyancer, equity  draftsman  or  special  pleader 


n  the' 


sofa. 


Before  the 


systi 


_ ,       .  iuired 

beloce  he  could  he  "  called,"  but  the  only  itlic  of  the  old 
n  now  is  the  necessity  ol  "  eating  dinners,"  six  (three  for 
iversity  men)  in  each  of  the  lour  ternu  loc  three  yi 


[hof  iheloi 
US  of  Court-. 

Ihe  education  0(  lolIciloTS  luBcred  from  the  absence  of  any 
profenional  nrganiaarion  until  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
was  esiabtiibed  in  iBij  and  the  folloiring  yean.  So  fat  as  any 
ptofetsionai  education  i)  provided  for  solidtort  or  tequired  fmm 
them,  this  is  due  to  (be  eBom  of  the  Law  Society.  As  early  as 
i7tg  it  was  required  by  statute  (hat  any  person  appl;nng  for 


by  01 


of  the  judges,  « 


T  ol  one  (hilling. 


isfitne 


regular  peel! mil 
is  to  ny,  under  1 

lot  five  year*.  The  ciatninatlon  toon  became,  perhaps  aim 
*a*,  an  empty  form.  The  law  Society,  however,  soon  show 
leal  for  (he  education  of  future  solicitors.  In  1S33  lectures  wi 
inslilnted.  In  i3j6  the  first  regular  eiaminalions  were  rats 
K^ed,  and  in  (Mo  the  present  system  of  eumi nations— pi 
Uminary,  intermediate  and  final— tame  into  effect.  Of  thi 
only  the  last  two  are  devoted  la  law,  and  both  are  ol  a  strict 
ptofetsionai  character.  The  final  eaatnination  Is  a  fairly  sevt 
tctt  of  practical  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  mode 
English  law.  The  Law  Society  makes  some  provision  lot  I 
teaching  of  stndents.  biit  this  teaching  is  designed  solely  10  ass 


At  the  unjven 
cvrriculum  of  If 


es  of  Oilord 


nd  Cambridge  there  has 
whlcb  lectures  are  give 


Juri 


prudence,  Roman  law,  Constiti 
law  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  law  of  Real  and  Penonal  Property, 
the  Law  of  Contract  and  Tort,  Criminal  law,  Ptocedutc  and 
Evidence.     But  the  taw  tripoa  and  the  law  schools  suffer  from 

academical  character  of  the  teaching.  Law  is  also  taught, 
though  not  on  s  very  large  scale,  at  Manchester  and  at  Liverpool. 
I«ndon  University  bi*  encouraged  the  study  of  law  by  it* 
eiamination*  for  law  degree*,  at  which  a  comparatively  high 
standard  of  ki»wtedge  1*  required;  and  at  University  College, 
London,  and  King's  College^  London,  teaching  is  given  in  law 
and  jurisprudence. 


nraUgB  UmATVBB.    The  faOawiBg  discusuoa  trf  the 

evolution  of  En^ish  literature,  i-e,  ol  ibe  contribution  to 
literature  made  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  writer*  of  Englaivi, 
is  planned  sb  as  to  give  a  comprehensive  view,  the  details  a*  to 
particular  authon  and  tbeir  work,  and  special  consideration  of 

to  them.  Il  is  divided  hito  (be  following  KctioDs;  (i)  Earliest 
time*  (0  Chaucer;  (1)  Chaucer  to  Ihe  end  of  the  middle  ages; 
(s)  ElUabethan  timet;  M  the  Rettorttion  period;  (;)  the 
Eighteenth  century;  (6)  Ihe  Nineteenth  century.  The  object 
of  these  sections  is  to  form  connecting  links  among  the  successive 
literary  ages,  leaving  the  separate  articles  on  individual  great 
wrilcn  to  deal  with  their  special  interest;  sltenlion  being  paid  in 
the  main  to  the  gradually  developing  characteristics  of  Iheproduft, 
f  Hi  literary.  The  predse  delimitation  of  what  may  narrowly  be 
called  "  English  "  literature,  i.e.  in  the  English  language,  ia 


perhaps  im 


e  ()..,),  s 


a  particular  fori 


voted  to 

to  the  vernacular  literatures  of  Scotland 
1  Celt;  IMaalure),  Ireland  (see  CUT: 
e*  (see  Celt:  Lilaaltm);  see  also  Caiuim: 
:x  may  also  be  made  to  such  general  article* 
u  Xovel;  Rouance;  Veue,  &c. 


L  Eioutn  Time*  i< 
En^iih  lileralure,  In  the  etymological  seme  of  the  word,  had, 
o  far  as  we  know,  no  eiittence  until  Chriiiian  (imct.  There  ii 
10  evidence  either  that  the  heathen  Engliih  had  adopted  Ihe 
toman  alphabet,  or  that  they  had  learned  to  employ  their  native 
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length. 


sin  that  in  Ibe  pre-1 

erary  period  at  least 

rt  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 

nsivebodyofpoetr 

■olule  finty  of  form 

or  substance-ftom 

on.    This  unwritten 

d  their  audiences  In 

be  balls  of  kings  and 

eretheeapioitsof  h 

roe.  belonging  to  the 

hitslistenendtimed 

nslheallilenlivelon 

g  line,  the  lai  rhythm 

was  intended,  not 

0  be  tung  to  reguUr 

dted-probtblywil 

someUndofinstiu. 

1.    Of  it*  beauty  and  power  we  may  judge 

«  in  Bamdl  (j...);  fat  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  this  poem  gained  nothing  and  lost  much  in  the  process 
of  literary  redaction. 

The  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity  necessarily 
involved  the  decline  of  the  minstrelsy  that  celebrated  the  glories 
of  heathen  times.  Yet  the  descendants  of  Woden,  even  when 
they  were  devout  Christians,  would  not  easily  lose  all  interest 
in  the  achievements  of  their  kindred  of  former  days.  Chaucer's 
knowledge  of  "  the  song  of  Wade  *'  is  one  proof  among  others 
that  even  so  late  as  the  X4th  century  the  deeds  of  Germanic 
heroes  had  not  ceased  to  be  recited  in  minstrel  verse.  The 
paucity  of  the  extant  remains  of  Old  English  heroic  poetry  is  no 
argument  to  the  contrary.  The  wonder  is  thai  any  of  it  has 
survived  at  all.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  professional 
reciter  would,  as  a  rule,  be  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  commit 
to  writing  the  poems  which  he  had  received  by  tradition  or  had 
himself  composed.  The  clergy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  writing 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Old  English  MSS.,  would  only  in  rare 
instances  be  keenly  interested  in  secular  poetry.  We  possess, 
in  fact,  portions  of  four  narrative  poems,  treating  of  heroic 
Itgtnd—Btawulf,  WidsUk,  Finnesburk  and  Waldere.  The  second 
of  these  has  no  poetical  merit,  but  great  archaeological  interest. 
It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  famous  kings  known  to  German 
tradition,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  minstrel  (named  Widsith, 
**  far-travelled  ")>  who  claims  to  have  been  at  many  of  their 
courts  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  them  for  his  song.  The  list 
includes  historical  persons  such  as  Ennanaric  and  Alboin,  who 
really  lived  centuries  apart,  but  (with  the  usual  chronological 
vagueness  of  tradition)  are  treated  as  contemporaries.  The 
extant  fragment  of  Finnesbatrk  (50  lines)  is  a  brilliant  battle 
piece,  belonging  to  a  stoiy  of  which  another  part  is  introduced 
episodically  in  BMWvlf.  Waldere,  of  which  we  have  two  frag- 
ments (together  68  lines)  is  concerned  with  Frankish  and  Bur- 
gundian  traditions  based  on  events  of  the  sth  century;  the  hero 
is  the  "  Waltharius  "  of  Ekkehart's  famous  Latin  epic.  The 
English  poem  may  possibly  be  rather  a  literary  composition 
than  a  genuine  example  of  minstrel  poetry,  but  the  portions  that 
have  survived  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  hial  passages  of  Beawtdf, 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  same  minstrels  who 
entertained  the  English  kings  and  nobles  with  the  redtal  of 
andent  heroic  traditions  would  also  celebrate  in  verse  the  martial 
deeds  of  their  own  patrons  and  their  inunediate  ancestors. 
Probably  there  may  have  existed  an  abundance  oi  poetry 
commemorative  of  events  in  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  the 
struggle  with  the  Danes.  Two  examples  only  have  survived, 
both  belonging  to  the  xoth  century:  Tlie  Battle  of  BruHanburk, 
which  has  been  greatly  over-praised  by  critics  who  were  unaware 
that  its  striking  phrases  and  compounds  are  mere  traditional 
echoes;  and  the  Battle  of  MaldoHf  the  work  of  a  truly  great  poet, 
of  whidi  unhappily  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved.    ^ 

One  of  the  marvels  of  history  is  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness 
with  which  Christian  civilization  was  aidopted  by  the  English. 
Augustine  landed  in  597;  forty  3rears  later  was  born  an  En^sh- 
man,  Aldhelm,  who  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
throughout  the  Christian  world  was  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  finest  Latin  writer  of  his  time.  In  the  next 
generation  &igland  produced  in  Bede  (Bcda)  a  man  who  in 
solidity  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  in  literary  power,  had 
for  centuries  no  rival  in  Europe.  Aldhelm  and  Bede  are  known 
to  us  only  from  their  Latin  writings,  though  the  former  is  recorded 
to  have  written  vernacular  poetry  of  great  merit.  The  extant 
Old  English  literature  is  almost  entirely  Christian,  for  the  poems 
that  bdong  to  an  earlier  period  have  been  e]q>urgated  and 
interpolated  in  a  Christian  sense.  From  the  writings  that  have 
survived,  it  would  seem  as  if  men  strove  to  forget  that  En^and 
had  ever  been  heathen.  The  four  deities  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  days  of  the  week  are  hardly  mentioned  at  all. 
The  names  Thunor  and  Tiw  are  sometimes  used  to  translate  the 
Latin  Jupiter  and  Mars;  Woden  has  hts  place  (but  not  as  a 
god)  in  the  genealogies  of  the  kings,  and  his  name  occurs  once 
in  a  magical  poem,  but  that  is  all.  Bede,  as  a  historian,  is  obliged 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  conversion;  but  the  only  native  divinities 
he  mentions  are  the  goddesses  HrSth  and  Eostre,  and  all  we 


learn  about  them  is  that  they  gave  their  names  to  Hrtthemftnath 
(March)  and  Easter.  That  supentitious  practices  of  heathen 
origin  long  survived  among  the  people  is  shown  by  the  acts  of 
church  councils  and  by  a  few  poems  of  a  magiral  nature  that 
have  been  preserved;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the 
definite  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  quickly  died  ouL  English 
heathenism  perished  without  leaving  a  record. 

The  Old  Eng^isb  religious  poetry  was  written,  probaUy  without 
exception,  in  the  cloister,  and  by  men  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  with  Latin  devotional  literature.  Setting  aside 
the  wonderful  Dream  of  the  Rood,  it  gives  little  evidence  of  Ugh 
poetic  genius,  though  much  of  it  b  nurked  by  a  degree  <rf  culture 
and  refinement  that  we  should  hardly  have  eiq>ected.  Its 
material  and  thought  are  mainly  derived  from  Latin  sources; 
its  expression  is  imitated  from  the  native  heroic  poetry.  Con- 
sidering that  a  great  deal  of  Latin  verse  was  written  by  Englnh- 
men  in  the  7th  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
poems  the  line  is  actually  composed  of  an  English  and  a  Latin 
hemistich  rhyming  together,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Latin 
influence  on  Old  English  versification  should  have  been  so  small. 
The  alliterative  long  line  is  throughout  the  only  metre  eiiq>loyed| 
and  ^though  the  laws  of  alliteration  and  rhjrthm  were  leas 
rigor<msly  obeyed  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  poetry,  there 
is  no  trace  of  approximation  to  the  structure  of  Latin  verse.  It  is 
true  that,  owing  to  imitation  of  the  Latin  hymns  xA  the  diurdi, 
rhyme  came  gradually  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  used  as 
an  ornament  of  Old  English  verse;  but  it  remained  an  ornament 
only,  and  never  became  an  essential  feature.  The  only  poem 
in  which  rhyme  is  employed  throughout  is  one  in  whidi  sense 
b  so  completely  sacrificed  to  sound  that  a  translation  would 
hardly  be  possible.  It  was  not  only  in  metrical  respects  that 
the  Old  English  religious  poetry  remained  faithful  to  its  native 
models.  The  imagery  and  the  diction  are  mainly  those  of  the 
old  heroic  poetry,  and  in  some  of  the  poems  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  presented,  often  very  incongruously,  under  the  aqiect  of 
Germanic  warriors.  Nearly  all  the  religious  poetry  that  has  any 
considerable  religious  value  seems  to  haVie  been  written  in 
Northumbria  during  the  Sth  century.  The  remarkably  vigorous 
poem  of  Juditk,  however,  is  certainly  much  later,  and  the 
Exodus,  though  early,  seems  to  be  of  southern  origin.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Old  English  sacred  poetry,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  on  CiEOMON  and  Cynewulf,  to  one 
or  other  of  whom  nearly  every  one  of  the  poems,  except  tho^e 
of  obviously  late  date,  has  at  some  time  been  attributed. 

The  Riddles  (q.v.)  of  the  Exeter  Book  resemble  the  rdigious 
poetry  in  being  the  work  of  scholars,  but  they  bear  mudi  moce 
decidedly  the  impress  of  the  native  En^ish  character.  Some  of 
them  rank  among  the  most  artistic  and  pleasing  pcoductioos  of 
Old  English  poetry.  The  Exeter  Book  contains  also  several 
pieces  of  a  gnomic  character,  conveying  proverbial  instruction 
in  morality  and  worldly  wisdom.  Their  morality  b  Chibtian, 
but  it  b  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  wise  sayings  they  contain 
may  have  come  down  by  tradition  from  heathen  times.  The 
very  curious  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Solum  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

The  most  original  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Old  Eng^ 
literary  poetry  b  the  group  of  dramatic  moncdogues — Tie 
Banisked  Wife^s  Complaint,  Tke  Husband's  Message  Tke 
Wanderer,  Tke  Seafarer,  Dear  and  Wulf  and  Eadwoeer.  The 
date  of  these  compositions  b  uncertain,  though  their  ocoirrenoe 
in  the  Exeter  Book  shows  that  they  cannot  be  later  than  the 
xoth  century.  That  they  are  all  of  one  period  b  at  least  oalikdy, 
but  they  are  all  marked  by  the  same  peculiar  tone  of  pathos. 
The  monodramatic  form  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dear 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  supposed  speakers.  It  b  not  improb- 
able that  most  of  these  poems  may  relate  to  incidents  of  heroic 
legend,  with  which  the  original  readen  were  presumed  to  be 
acquainted.  Thb,  however,  can  be  defim'tely  affirmed  only  in  the 
case  of  the  two  short  pieces — Dear  and  Wtdf  and  Badmacer 
which  have  something  of  a  lyric  character,  being  the  only 
examples  in  QUA  En^ish  of  StR^hic  structure  and  the  use  of  the 
refrain.    WulJ  and  Eadwacer,  indeed,  exhibits  a  still  further 
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development  m  the  tame  directioii,  the'  monotony  of  the  long 
line  metre  being  varied  by  the  tdinission  of  short  lines  formed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  second  hemistich.  The  highly 
.developed  art  displayed  in  this  remarkable  poem  gives  reason 
for  believing  that  the  existing  remains  of  Old  En^isfa  poetry 
very  inadequately  represent  its  extent  and  variety. 

While  the  origins  of  English  poetry  go  back  to  heathen  timto, 
English  prose  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  eflfeaive  beginning 
in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  It  is  of  course  true  that  vernacular  prose 
of  some  kind  was  written  much  earlier.  The  English,  laws  6f 
<£thelberht  of  Kent,  though  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  they 
were  written  down,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Augustine  (died  aj>.  604),  or  even  in  that  of  the  king  td.  616), 
were  well  known  to  Bede;  and  even  in  the  i2Ui-centttry 
transcript  that  has  come  down  to  us,  their  crude  and  eUipti^ 
style  gives  evidence  of  their  high  antiquity.  Lsiter  kings  of 
Kent  and  of  Wessex  followed  the  eanmple  of  publishing  their 
laws  in  the  native  tongue.  Bede  is  known  to  have  translated 
the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  John  (dows  to  vi.  9).  The  eariy 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (^.v.)  is  probably  founded 
partly  on  prose  annals  of  pre-Alfredian  date.  .But  alUiough  the 
amount  of  English  prose  written  between  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  and  the  middle  of  the  gth  century  may  have  been  consider- 
able, Latin  continued  to  bie  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehicle 
ior  works  of  any  literary  pretension.  If  the  English  clergy  had 
retained  the  sdiolarship  which  they  possessed  in  the  days  of 
Aldhehn  and  Bede,  the  creation  of  «  vernacular  prose  literature 
would  probably  have  been  longer  delayed;  for  while  Alfred 
certainly  was  not  indifferent  to  the  need  of  the  laity  for  instruc- 
tion, the  evil  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned  to  combat  was  the 
ignorance  of  their  epiritual  guides. 

Of  the  works  translated  by  him  and  the  scholars  whom  he 
employed,  St  Gregory's  Pastoral  Cars  and  his  Diahgues  (the 
lattes  rendered  by  Bishop  Werferth)  are  expressly  addressed  to 
the  priesthood;  U  the  other  translations  were  intended  for  a 
wider  drde  of  readers,  they  are  all  (not  excepting  the  secular 
History  of  Orosius)  essentially  religious  in  purpose  and  spirit. 
In  the  interesting  preface  to  the  Pastoral  Care,  in  the  important 
accounts  of  Northern  lands  and  peoples  inserted  in  the  Orosius, 
and  in  the  free  rendering  and  amplification  of  the  Consolation 
of  Boethius  and  of  the  Soliloqmes  of  Augustine,  Alfred  appears 
as  an  original  writer.  Other  fruits  of  his  activity  are  his  Laws 
(preceded  by  a  collection  of  those  of  his  7th-ccntuiy  predecessor, 
Ine  of  Wcssez),  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  Old  En^h  prose  after  Alfred  is  entirely  of  clerical  author- 
ship; even  the  Laws,  so  far  as  their  literary  form  is  concerned, 
are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  excq>tion.  Apart  from  the 
Chronicle  (see  Amclo-Saxon  Cbxonicu),  the  bulk  of  this 
literature  consists  of  translations  from  Latin  and  of  homilies 
and  saints'  lives,  the  substance  of  which  is  derived  from  sources 
mostly  accessible  to  us  in  their  original  form;  it  has  therefore 
for  us  little  importance  except  from  the  philological  point  of 
view.  This  remark  may  be  applied,  in  the  jnain,  even  to  the 
writings  of  iGlfric,  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  which 
attaches  to  his  briUiant  achievement  in  the  development  of  the 
capacities  of  the  native  language  for  literary  expression.  The 
translation  of  the  gospels,  though  executed  in  Alfric's  time 
(about  1000),  is  by  other  hands.  The  sermons  of  his  younger 
contemporaly,  Archbishop  Wulfotan,  are  marked  by  earnestness 
and  eloquence,  and  contain  some  passages  of  historical  value. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  nth  century  we  possess  an 
encyck^Medic  manual  of  tbe  science  of  the  time — dironology, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  metre,  rhetoric  and  ethics— by  the  monk 
Byrhtferth,  a  pupil  of  Abbo  of  Fleury.  It  is  a  compilation,  but 
executed  with  intelligence.  The  numerous  works  on  medicine, 
the  properties  of  herbs,  and  the  like,  are  in  the  main  composed 
of  selections  from  Latin  treatises;  'so  far  as  they  are  original,  they 
illustnte  the  history  of  superstition  rather  than  that  of  sdence. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  they  contain  one  or  two  formulas 
of  incantations  in  Irish. 

Two  famous  works  of  fiction,  the  romance  of  ApoUonius  ef 
Tyre  and  theXeller  of  Atoxander,  which  in  their  Latin  form  had 


I  much  influence  on  the  later -literature  of  Europe,  were  Englished 
in  the.xith  century  with  considerable  skilL  To  the  same  period 
belongs  the  curious  tract  on  The  Wonders  of  the  East,  In  these 
works,  and  some  minor  productions  of  the  time,  we  see  that 
the  minds  of  EngjUshmen  were  beginning  to  find  interest  in^  other 
than  religious  subjects. 

The  crowding  of  the  En^ish  monasteries  by  foreigners,  which 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  brought  about  a 
rapid  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  vernacular  literature. 
It  was.  not  long  before  the  boys  trained  in  the  monastic  schools 
ceased  to  learn  to  read,  and  write  their  native  tongue,  and 
learned  instead  to  read  and  write  French.  The  effects  of  this 
change  are  visible  in  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  literary  kngfuige. 
The  artificial  tradition  of  grammatical  correctness  JMt  its  hold; 
the  archaic  literary  vocabulary  fell  into  disuse;  and  those  lirho 
wrote  En^h  at  all  wrote  as  they  q>oke,  using  more  and  more 
an  extemporized  phonetic  spellbig  based  largely  on  French 
analogies.  The  X2th  century  is  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-Latin  literature,  and  many  works  of  merit  were  written 
in  Froich  (see  Anclo-Nobicam).  But  vernacular  literature  l» 
scanty  and  of  little  originality.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle, 
it  is  true,  was  continued  till  1x54,  and  its  later  portions,  <while 
markedly  exemplifying  the  changes  in  the  language,  contain^ 
some  really  admirable  writing.  But  it  is  substantially  correct  to 
say  that  from  this  point  until  the  age'of  Chaucer  vernacular 
prose  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  popular  religioiis 
edification.  For  light  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  during 
this  period  we  must  look  mainly  to  tbe  works  written  in  Latin. 
The  homilies  of  the  X2th  century  are  partly  modernized  trans- 
cripts from  /Blfric  and  other  older  writers,  partly  translations 
from  French  and  Latin;' the  remainder  is  mostly  conunonplace 
in  substance  and  dumay  in  expression.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
X3th  century  the  Ancren  EJMo  (g.Oi  ^  hotik  of  counsel  lor  nuns, 
shows  true  literary  genius,  and  is  Singulariy  interesting  in  its 
substance  and  spirit;  but  notwithstanding  the  author's  remark- 
able mastery  of  EngQsh  expression,  his  culture  iras  evidently 
French  rather  than  English.  Some  minor  religious  prose  worlu 
of  the  same  period  are  not  without  merit.  But  these  eanmples 
had  no  literary  following.  In  the  eariy  X4thcentury  the  writings 
of  Richard  RoUe  and  bis  school  attained  great  popularity.*  The 
profound  influence  which  they  exercised  on  later  religious 
thought,  and  on  the  development  of  prose  Style,  has  seldom 
been  adequately  recognized.  The  Ayenbite  oflnwyt  (see  Michit^ 
Dam),  a  wretchnlly  unintelligent  translation  (finished  in  X340) 
from  Fk^  Lorens's  Somme  ies  vices  el  ies  vertus,  is  valuable 
to  the  student  of  language,  but  otherwise  worthless. 

The  break  in  the  continuity  of  literary  tradition,  induced  by 
the  Conquest,  was  no  less  com|dete  with  regard  to  poetry  than 
with  regard  to  prose.  The  poetry  of  the  X3th  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  xath  century  was  uninfluenced  by  the  written  woiks  of 
Old  English  poets,  whose  archaic  diction  had  to  a  great  extent 
become  unintelligible.  But  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  succession  of  popular  singers  and  reciters  was  ever  inter- 
rupted. In  the  north-west,  indeed,  the  old  recitative  metre 
seems  to  have  survived  in  orel  tradition,  with  little  more  altera- 
tion than  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  in  the  language, 
until  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century,  when  it  was  again  adopted 
by  literary  versifiers.  In  the  south  this  metre  hsd  greatly 
degenerated  in  strictness  before  the  Conquest,  but,  with  gradually 
increasing  laxity  in  the  laws  of  alliteration  and  rhythm,  it 
continued  long  in  use.  It  is  commonly  believed,  with  great 
intrinsic  probsbility  but  with  scanty  actual  evidence,  that  in 
the  Old  English  period  there  existed,  beside  the  alliterative  long 
line,  other  forms  of  verie  adapted  not  for  recitation  but  for  sing 
ing,  used  in  popular  lyrics  and  ballads  that  were  deemed  too 
trivial  for  written  record.  The  influence  of  native  popular 
poetic  tradition,  whether  in  the  form  of  recited  or  of  sung  verse, 
is  dearly  discernible  in  the  earliest  Middle  English  poems  that 
have  been  preserved.  But  the  authors  of  these  poems  were 
familiar  with  Latin,  and  probably  spoke  French  as  easfly  as  their 
mother  tongue;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  h'terary  convention 
to  restrain  them  from  adopting  foreign  metrical  forms.    The 
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artless  verses  of  the  hermit  Godric,  who  died  in  1170,  exhibit 
in  their  metre  the  combined  influence  of  n^live  rhythm  and  of 
that  of  Latin  hymnology.  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred^  written  about 
1 200,  is  (like  the  later  Proverbs  0/  Hendyng)  in  style  and  substance 
a  gnomic  poem  of  the  ancient  Germanic  type,  containing  maxims 
some  of  which  may  be  of  immemorial  antiquity;  and  its  rhythm 
is  mainly  of  native  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  s<^emn  and 
touching  meditation  known  as  the  Moral  Ode,  which  is  somewhat 
earlier  in  date,  is  In  a  metre  derived  from,  contemporary  Latin 
verse — ^a  line  of  seven  accents,  broken  by  a  caesura,  and  with 
feminine  end-rhymes.  In  the  Ormidum  (see  Orm)  this  metre 
(known  as  the  septenarius)  appears  without  rhyme,  and  with  a 
syllabic  regularity  previously  without  example  In  English  verse, 
the  line  (or  distich,  as  It  may  be  called  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety) haying  invariably  fifteen  syllables.  In  various  modified 
forms,  the  septenarius  was  a  favourite  measure  throughout 
the  Middle  English  period.  In  the  poetry  of  the  13th  century 
the  influence  of  French  models  is  conspicuous.  The  many 
devotional  lyrics,  some  of  which,  as  the  Luve  Ron  of  Thomas  ol 
Hales,  have  great  beauty,  show  this  influence  not  only  in  their 
varied  metrical  form,  but  also  in  their  peculiar  mystical  tender- 
ness and  fervour.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  substance 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible  and  Latin  commentators, 
derives  its  metre  chiefly^  from  French.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very 
small  The  secular  poetry  also  received  a  new  impulse  from 
France.  The  brilliant  and  sprightly  dialogue  of  the  Owl  and 
Nighlingale,  which  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  about  1230, 
is  a  "  contention  "  of  the  type  familiar  in  French  and  Provencal 
literature.  The  "  Gallic  "  type  of  humour  may  be  seen  in  various 
other  writings  of  this  period,  notably  in  the  Land  of  Cockaigne, 
a  vivacious  satire  on  monastic  self-indulgence,  and  in  the  fabliau 
of  Dame  Sivis,  a  story  of  Eastern  origin,  told  with  almost 
Chaucerian  skill.  Predominantly,  though  not  exclusively  French 
in  metrical  structure,  are  the  charming  love  poems  collected 
in  a  MS.  (Harl.  2253)  written  about  1320  in  Herefordshire,  some 
of  which  (edited  in  T.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry)  find 
a  place  in  modern  popular  anthologies.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  some  French  lyrics  very  similar  in 
style.*  The  same  MS.  contains,  besides  some  reUgious  poetry, 
a  number  of  political  songs  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  They 
are  not  quite  the  earliest  examples  of  their  kind;  in  the  time 
of  the  Barons'  War  the  popular  cause  had  had  its  singers  in 
Engh'sh  as  well  as  in  French.  Later,  the  victories  of  Edward  III. 
down  to  the  taking  of  Guisnes  in  1352,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Yorkshireman  Laurence  Minot  in  alliterative  verse  with  strophic> 
arrangement  and  rhyme. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  X3th  century  a  new  species  of 
composition,  the  metrical  chronicle,  was  introduced  into  English 
literature.  The  huge  work  of  Layaroon,  a  history  (mainly 
legendary)  of  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  mythical  Brutus  till 
after  the  mission  of  Augustine,  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  Norman- 
French  BrtU  of  Wace,  with  extensive  additions  from  traditional 
sources.  Its  metre  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  survival  of  the  Old 
English  alliterative  line,  gradually  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
work  by  assimilation  to  the  regular  syllabic  measure  of  the 
French  original.  Unquestionable  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  poem  on  the  part  of  later  writers  is  scarce,  but  distinct 
echoes  of  its  diction  appear  in  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  written  in  rhymed  septenary  measures  about  1300. 
This  work,  founded  in  its  eariier  part  on  the  Latin  historians 
of  the  1 2th  century,  is  an  independent  historical  source  of  some 
value  for  the  events  of  the  writer's  own  tiroes.  The  succession 
of  versified  histories  of  England  was  continued  by  Thomas  Bek 
of  Castleford  in  Yorkshire  (whose  work  still  awaits  an  editor), 
and  by  Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne  (Bourne,  Lincolnshire). 
Mannyng's  chronicle,  finished  in  1338,  is  a  translation,  in  its 
eariier  part  from  Wace's  Brut,  and  in  its  later  part  from  an 
Anglo-French  chronicle  (still  extant)  written  by  Peter  Langtoft, 
canon  of  Bridlington. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1300  (for  the  most  part  probably  earlier 
rather  than  later)  a  vast  mass  of  hagiological  and  homiletic  verse 
was  produced  in  divers  paru  of  England.    To  Gloucester  belongs 


an  extensive  series  of  Lives  of  Saints,  metrically  and  lingutstjcaOy 
closely  resembling  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chrooide,  and  perhaps 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  same  authorship.  A  similar  ooUectioD 
was  written  in  the  north  of  England,  as  well  as  a  brige  body  of 
homilies  showing  considerable  poetic  skill,  and  abounding  in 
exempla  or  illustrative  stories.  Of  exempla  several  prose  coBcc- 
tions  had  already  been  made  in  Anglo-French,  and  William  of 
Wadington's  poem  Manuel  des  pichis,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  them,  was  translated  in  1303  by  Robert  Mannyng 
already  mentioned,  with  some  enlargement  of  the  anecdotic 
element,  and  frequent  omissions  of  didactic  passages,  The 
great  rhyming  chronicle  of  Scripture  history  entitled  Ciirs«r 
Mundi  (q.v.)  was  written  in  the  north  about  this  time.  It  was 
extensively  read  and  transcribed,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  later  writers  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  remaining  homiletic  verse  of  this  period  is  too  abundant 
to  be  referred  to  in  detail;  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  the 
sermons  of  WilUam  of  Shoreham,  written  in  strophic  form,  hot 
showing  little  either  of  metrical  skill  or  poetic  feeling.  To  the 
next  generation  belongs  the  Pricke  of  Conscietice  by  Richard 
Rolle,  the  influence  of  which  was  not  less  powerful  than  that  of 
the  author's  prose  writings. 

Romantic  poetry,  which  in  French  had  been  extensively 
cultivated,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England  from  the  early 
years  of  the  X2th  century,  did  not  assume  a  vernacular  form  till 
about  X250.  In  the  next  hundred  years  its  development  was 
marvellously  rapid.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  metrical  romances  pro- 
duced during  this  period  no  detailed  account  need  here  be  at- 
tempted (see  RoKANCE,  and  articles,  &c.  referred  to;  Aktuukuk 
Romance).  Native  English  traditions  form  the  hash  of  King 
Horn,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Betis  of  Hamtoun  and  Haodok,  thou^ 
the  stories  were  first  put  into  literary  form  by  Anglo-N<»maii 
poets.  The  popularity  of  these  home-grown  tales  (with  which 
may  be  classed  the  wildly  fictitious  Coerde  Lion)  was  soon  rivalled 
by  that  of  importations  from  France.  The  En^'sh  rendering 
of  Floris  and  Blanckeftur  (a  love-romance  of  Greek  origin)  b 
found  in  the  same  MS.  that  conuins  the  earliest  copy  of  King 
Horn.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  French  "  matter  of 
Britain  "  was  represented  in  English  by  the  Southern  Arthur 
and  Merlin  and  the  Northern  Tristram  and  Vvaine  and  Cawin, 
the  "  matter  of  France  "  by  Roland  and  Vernagu  and  (kud; 
the  Alexander  was  also  translated,  but  In  this  instance  the 
immediate  original  was  an  Anglo-French  and  not  a  continental 
poem.  The  tale  of  Troy  did  not  come  into  English  till  long 
afterwards.  The  Auchiideck  MS.,  written  about  1330,  contains 
no  fewer  than  14  poetical  romances;  there  were  many  others 
in  circulation,  and  the  number  continued  to  grow.  About  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  Old  English  alliterative  long  line, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  used  only  in  unwritten  minstrel 
poetry,  emerges  again  In  literature.  One  of  the  earliest  poems 
in  this  revived  measure,  Wynnere  and  Waslour,  written  in  1352, 
is  by  a  professional  reciter-poet,  who  complains  bitteriy  that 
original  minstrel  poetry  no  longer  finds  a  welcome  in  the  halls  of 
great  nobles,  who  prefer  to  listen  to  those  who  recite  verses  not 
of  their  own  making.  About  the  same  date  the  metre  began  to 
be  employed  by  men  of  letters  for  the  translation  of  romance — 
William  of  Palerne  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  from  the  French, 
Alexander  from  Latin  prose.  The  later  development  of  alliter- 
ative poetry  belongs  mainly  to  the  age  of  Chaucer. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  literature  produced  during 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  indicate  that  the  literary  use 
of  the  native  tongue  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  preceding  age.  a 
mere  condescension  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people.  The 
rapid  disuse  of  French  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  intercourse 
among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  the  conse- 
quent substitution  of  English  for  French  as  the  vehicle  of  school 
instruction,  created  a  widespread  demand  for  vernacular  reading. 
The  literature  which  arose  in  answer  to  this  demand,  though  it 
consisted  mainly  of  translations  or  adaptationsof  foreign  works, 
yet  served  to  develop  the  appreciation  of  poetic  beauty,  and  to 
prepare  an  audience  in  the  near  future  for  a  poetry  in  which  the 
genuine  thought  m4  fcf)jng  of  the  nation  were  to  find  1 
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II.  Chaucer  to  im  Rbnaissancb 

The  tge  of  Chaucer  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of 
literature,  not  only  because  of  its  brilliance  and  productiveness 
but  abo  because  of  its  apparent  promise  for  the  future  In  this, 
as  in  other  aspects,  Chaucer  (c.  1340-1400)  is  its  most  notable 
b'terary  figure.  Beginning  as  a  student  and  imitator  of  the  best 
French  poetry  of  his  day,  he  was  for  a  time,  like  most  of  his 
Firench  contemporaries,  little  more  than  a  skilful  maker  of 
desant  verses,  dealing  with  conventional  material  in  a  con- 
ventional way,  arranging  in  new  figures  the  same  flowers  and 
bowers,  sunsets  and  song-birds,  and  companies  of  bir  women 
and  their  lovers,  that  had  been  arranged  and  rearranged  by  every 
poet  of  the  court  circle  for  a  hundred  years,  and  celebrated  in 
sweet  phrases  of  almost  unvarying  sameness.  Even  at  this  t ime, 
to  be  sure,  he  was  not  without  close  and  loving  observation  of 
the  living  creatures  of  the  real  world,  and  his  verses  often  bring 
us  flowers  dewy  and  fragrant  and  fresh  of  colour  as  they  grew  in 
the  fields  and  gardens  about  London,  and  birds  that  had  learned 
their  music  in  the  woods;  but  his  poetry  was  still  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Machault,  Froissart,  DeKhamps, 
Transoun  and  the  other  "courtly  makers"  of  France.  But 
whik  be  was  still  striving  to  master  perfectly  the  technique  of 
this  pretty  art  of  trifling,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
literature  of  Italy,  both  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of  the  new 
poetry  moved,  like  that  of  France,  among  the  conventionaUties 
and  aitifkialities  of  an  unreal  world  of  romance,  but  it  was  of 
wider  range,  of  fuller  tone,  of  Car  greater  emotional  intensity, 
and,  at  its  best,  was  the  fabric,  not  of  elegant  ingenuity,  but  of 
creative  human  passion,— in  Dante,  indeed,  a  wonderful  vbionary 
stmcture  in  which  love  and  hate,  and  pity  and  terror,  and  the 
forms  and  countenances  of  men  were  more  vivid  and  real  than 
in  the  world  of  real  men  and  real  passions.  The  new  prose — 
which  Chaucer  knew  in  several  of  the  writings  of  Boccaccio — 
was  vastly  different  from  any  that  he  had  ever  read  in  a  modem 
tongue.  Here  were  no  mere  brief  anecdotes  like  those  eumpla 
which  in  the  middle  ages  illustrated  vernacular  as  well  as  Latin 
sermons,  no  cumbrous,  slow-moving  treatises  on  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  no  half-articulate,  pious  meditations,  but  rapid, 
vivid,  well-constructed  narratives  ranging  from  the  sentimental 
beauty  of  stories  like  Griselda  and  the  Franklin's  Tale  to  coarse 
mirth  and  malodorous  vulgarity  equal  to  those  of  the  tales  told 
later  by  Chaucer's  MtUer  and  Reeve  and  Summoner.  All  these 
things  he  studied  and  some  he  imitated.  There  is  scarcely  a 
feature  of  the  verse  that  has  not  left  some  trace  in  his  own; 
the  prose  he  did  not  imiute  as  prose,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  subject  matter  of  Boccaccio's  talcs  and  novels, 
as  weO  as  his  poems,  affected  the  direction  of  Chaucer's  literal 
development,  and  quickened  his  habit  of  observing  and  utilizing 
human  life,  and  that  the  narrative  art  of  the  prose  was  in- 
fluential in  the  transformation  of  his  methods  of  narration. 

This  transformation  was  effected  not  so  much  through  the 
mere  superiority  of  the  Italian  models  to  the  French  as  through 
the  stimulus  which  the  differences  between  the  two  gave  to  his 
reflections  upon  the  processes  and  technique  of  composition, 
for  Chaucer  was  not  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  poet  of  divine 
endowment,  but  a  conscious,  reflective  artist,  seeking  not  merely 


for  fine  words  and  fine  sentiments,  but  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  events,  the  significant  exponent  of  character,  the  right  tone, 
and  even  the  appropriate  background  and  atmosphere, — ^as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  transformations  be  wrou^t  in 
the  Pardoner*!  TaU.  It  is  therefore  in  the  latest  and  most 
original  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  that  his  art  is  most  admirable, 
most  distinguished  by  technical  excellences.  In  these  we  find 
so  many  admirable  qualities  that  we  almost  forget  that  be 
had  any  defects.  His  diction  is  a  model  of  picturesquencss,  of 
simplicity,  of  dignity,  and  of  perfect  adaptation  to  his  theme: 
his  versification  b  not  only  correct  but  musical  and  varied,  and 
shows  a  progressive  tendency  towards  freer  and  more  complex 
melodies;  his  best  tales  are  not  mere  repetitions  of  the  ancient 
stories  they  retell,  but  new  creations,  transformed  by  his  own 
imaginative  reallxation  of  them,  full  of  figures  having  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  vivacity  of  real  Life,  acting  on  adequate  motives, 
and  moving  in  an  atmosphere  and  against  a  background  appro- 
priate to  their  characters  and  their  actions.  In  the  tales  of  the 
Parcfoner,  the  Franklin,  the  Summoner,  the  Squire,  he  is  no  less 
notable  as  a  consummate  artist  than  as  a  poet. 

Chaucer,  however,  was  not  the  only  writer  of  his  day  remark- 
able for  mastery  of  technique.  Gower,  indeed,  though  a  man  of 
much  learning  and  intelligence,  was  neither  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank  nor  an  artist.  Despite  the  adnurable  qualit ies  of  clearness, 
order  and  occasional  picturesquencss  which  distinguish  his  work, 
he  lacked  the  ability  which  great  poets  have  of  making  their 
words  mean  more  than  they  say,  and  of  stirring  the  emotions 
even  bejrwid  the  bounds  of  this  enhanced  meaning;  and  there 
b  not,  perhaps,  in  all  hb  voluminous  work  in  English,  French 
and  Latin,  any  indication  that  be  regarded  composition  as  an  art 
reqtiiring  consideration  or  any  care  beyond  that  of  conforming 
to  the  chosen  rhythm  and  finding  suitable  rhymes. 

There  were  othen  more  richly  endowed  as  poets  and  more 
finely  developed  as  artists.  There  was  the  beginner  of  the  Piers 
Plowman  cycle,*  the  author  of  the  Prologue  and  first  eight 
passus  of  the  A-text,  a  man  of  clear  and  profound  observation, 
a  poet  whose  imagination  brought  befofe  him  with  distinctness 
and  reality  vbual  images  of  the  motley  individuab  ^d  masses  of 
men  of  whom  he  wrote,  an  artist  who  knew  how  to  organize 
and  direct  the  figures  of  his  dream-world,  the  movement  of  his 
ever-unfolding  vision.  There  was  the  remarkable  successor  of 
thb  man,  the  author  of  the  B-text,  an  almost  prophetic  figure, 
a  great  poetic  idealist,  and,  helpless  though  he  often  was  in 
the  direction  of  hb  thought,  an  absolute  master  of  images  and 
words  that  seize  upon  the  heart  and  haunt  the  memory.  Besides 
these,  an  unknown  writer  far  in  the  north-west  had,  in  Cawayne 
and  the  (Drene  Knigld,  transformed  the  medieval  romance  into  a 
thing  of  apetd  and  colour,  of  vitality  and  mystery,  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  fluent  definiteness  of  form  than  for  the  delights 
of  hall-feast  and  hunt,  the  graceful  comedy  of  temptation, 
and  the  lonely  ride  of  the  doomed  Gawayne  through  the  silence 
of  the  forest  and  the  deep  snow.  .  In  the  same  region,  by  its 
author's  power  of  vbual  imagination,  the  Biblical  paraphrase, 
so  often  a  mere  humdrum  narrative,  had  been  transformed,  in 
Paliemtt  into  a  narrative  so  detailed  and  vivid  that  the  reader 
b  almost  ready  to  believe  that  the  author  himself,  rather  than 
Jonah,  went  down  into  the  sea  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish, 
and  sat  humbled  and  rebuked  beside  the  withered  gourd'vine. 
And  there  abo,  by  some  strange  chance,  blossomed,  with  perhaps 
only  a  local  and  temporary  fragrance  until  its  rediscovery  in 
the  19th  century,  that  delicate  flower  of  loneliness  and  a^iration, 
Pearly  a  wonder  of  elaborate  art  as  well  as  of  touching  sentiment. 

All  these  writings  are  great,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely. 
There  b  not  one  of  them  which  would  not,  if  written  in  our  own 
time,  immediately  mark  its  author  as  a  man  of  very  unusual 
ability.  But  the  point  of  special  concern  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  b  not  so  much  that  they  show  remarkable  poetic  power, 
as  that  they  possess  technical  merits  of  a  very  high  order.  And 
we  are  accustomed  to  believe  that,  although  genius  b  a  purely 

'  Piers  Ptomnan  has  been  so  long  attributed  as  a  whole  to  Lang- 
land  iq.9.),  that  in  spite  of  modem  analytical  criticism  it  b  most 
oonvemently  discusara  under  that  name.- 
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personal  and  incommunicable  element,  technical  gains  are  a 
common  possession;  that  after  Marlowe  had  developed  the 
technique  of  blank  verse,  this  technique  was  available  for  all ; 
that  after  Pope  had  mastered  the  heroic  couplet  and  Gray  the 
ode,  and  Poe  the  short  story,  all  men  could  write  couplets  and 
odes  and  short  stories  of  technical  correctness;  that,  as  Tennyson 

puts  it, 

"  All  can  grow  the  flower  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

But  this  was  singularly  untrue  of  the  technical  gains  made 
by  Chaucer  and  his  great  contemporaries.  Pearl  and  Patience 
were  apparently  unknown  to  the  15th  century,  but  Cawayne 
and  Piers  Plowman  and  Chaucer's  works  were  known  and  were 
influential  in  one  way  or  another  throughout  the  century. 
Cawayne  called  into  existence  a  large  number  of  romances 
dealing  with  thesame  hero  or  with  somewhat  similar  situations, 
some  of  them  written  in  verse  suggested  by  the  remarkable  verse 
of  their  model,  but  the  resemblance,  even  in  versification,  is 
only  superficial.  Piers  Plowman  gave  rise  to  satirical  allegories 
written  in  the  alliterative  long  Une  and  furnished  the  figures 
and  the  machinery  for  many  satires  in  other  metres,  but  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  first  Piers  Plowman  poem  was  soon 
buried  for  centuries  under  the  tremendous  social  significance 
of  itself  and  its  successors.  And  Chaucer,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  praised  and  imitated  by  many  writers  and  definitely 
claimed  as  master  by  more  than  one,  not  only  transmitted  to 
them  scarcely  any  of  the  technical  conquests  he  had  made, 
but  seems  also  to  have  been  almost  without  success  in  creating 
any  change  in  the  taste  of  the  public  that  read  his  poems  so 
^gerly,  any  demand  for  better  literature  than  had  been  written 
by  his  predecessors. 

■  Wide  and  lasting  Chaucer's  influence  undoubtedly  was.  Not 
only  was  all  the  court-poetry,  all  the  poetry  of  writers  who 
pretended  to  cultivation  and  refinement,  throughout  the  century, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  either  directly  or  indirectly  imitative 
of  his  work,  but  even  the  humblest  productions  of  unpretentious 
writers  show  at  times  traces  of  his  influence.  Scotland  was 
fortunate  in  having  writers  of  greater  ability  than  England  had 
(see  Scotiand:  IMeralure),  In  England  the  three  chief  followers 
of  Chaucer  known  to  us  by  name  are  Lydgate,  Hoccleve  (see 
Occleve)  and  Hawes.  Because  of  their  praise  of  Chaucer  and 
their  supposed  personal  relations  to  him,  Lydgate  and  Hoccleve 
are  almost  inseparable  in  modem  discussions,  but  i  jth  century 
readers  and  writers  appear  not  to  have  associated  them  very 
closely.  Indeed,  Hoccleve  is  rarely  mentioned,  while  Lydgate 
is  not  only  mentioned  continually,  but  continually  praised  as 
Chaucer's  equal  or  even  superior.  Hoccleve  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
as  prolific  as  Lydgate,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  his 
work,  which  compares  favourably  in  quality  with  Lydgate's, 
attracted  so  much  less  attention.  The  title  of  his  greatest  poem, 
De  regimine  principum,  may  have  repelled  readers  who  were 
not  princely  born,  though  they  would  have  found  the  work  full 
of  the  moral  and  prudential  maxims  and  illustrative  anecdotes 
so  dear  to  them;  but  his  attack  upon  Sir  John  Oldcastle  as  a 
heretic  ought  to  have  been  decidedly  to  the  taste  of  the  orthodox 
upper  classes,  whUe  his  lamentations  over  his  misspent  youth, 
his  tales  and  some  of  his  minor  poems  might  have  interested 
any  one.  Of  a  less  vigorous  spirit  than  Lydgate,  he  was,  in  his 
mild  way,  more  humorous  and  more  original.  Also  despite  his 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  Chaucer's  death  and  his  care  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  likeness  of  his  beloved  master,  he  seems  to  have 
been  less  slavish  than  Lydgate  in  imitating  him.  His  memory 
is  full  of  Chaucer's  phrases,  he  writes  in  verse-forms  hallowed  by 
the  master's  use,  and  he  tries  to  give  to  his  lines  the  movement 
of  Chaucer's  decasyllables,  but  he  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  inBuence  of  those  early  allegorical  works  of  the  Master  which 
produced  in  the  15th  century  so  dreary  a  flock  of  imitations. 

Lydgate's  productivity  was  enormous,— how  great  no  man 
can  say,  for,  as  was  the  case  with  Chaucer  also,  his  fame  caused 
many  masterless  poems  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  but,  after  making 
aU  necessary  deductions,  the  amount  of  verse  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  him  is  astonishing.    Here  it  may  suffice  to  say 


that  his  translations  are  predominantly  epic  (140,000  lines), 
and  his  original  compositions  predominantly  allegorical  love 
poems  or  didactic  poems.  If  there  is  anything  duller  than  a  dull 
epic  it  is  a  duU  allegoiy,  and  Lydgate  has  acUeved  both.  This 
is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  good  passages  in  his  ^cs  and 
ingenuity  in  his  allegories,  but  there  is  no  pervading,  persistent 
life  in  either.  His  epics,  like  almost  all  the  narrative  veise  of 
the  time,  whether  epic,  legend,  versified  chronicle  or  metrical 
romance,  seem  designed  merely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  isth 
century  readers  for  information,  the  craving  for  facts — true  or 
fictitious — the  same  craving  that  made  possible  the  poems  on 
alchemy,  on  hunting,  on  manners  and  morals,  on  the  duties  of 
parish  priests,  on  the  seven  liberal  arts.  His  allegories,  like 
most  allegories  of  the  age,  are  ingenious  reamngements  of  old 
figures  and  old  machinery,  they  are  full  of  what  had  once  been 
imagination  but  had  become  merely  memory  assisted  by  clever- 
ness. The  great  fault  of  all  his  work,  as  of  nearly  all  the  literature 
of  the  age,  is  that  it  is  merely  a  more  or  less  skilful  manipulation 
of  what  the  author  had  somewhere  read  or  heard,  anid  not  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  own  peculiar  sense  or  concep- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  or  read.  The  fault  is  not  that 
the  old  is  repeated,  that  a  twice-told  tale  is  retold,  but  that  it  is 
retold  without  being  re-imagined  by  the  teller  of  the  tale,  without 
taking  on  from  his  personality  something  that  was  not  in  it 
before.  Style,  to  be  sure,  was  a  thing  that  Lydgate  and  his 
fellows  tried  to  supply,  and  some  of  them  supplied  it  abundantly 
according  to  their  lights.  But  style  meant  to  them  external 
decoratk>n,  classical  allusions,  personifications,  an  inverted  or 
even  dislocated  order  of  words,  and  that  famous  "ornate 
diction,"  those  "aureate  terms,"  with  which  they  strove  to 
surpass  the  melody,  picturesqueness  and  dignity  which,  for  all 
its  simplicity,  they  somehow  dimly  discerned  In  the  diction  of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen  Hawes,  with  his  allegorical  treatise  on  the  seven  liberal 
sciences,  came  later  than  these  men,  only  to  write  worse.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Lydgate  rather  than  of  Chaucer,  and  is  not  only 
lacking  in  the  vigour  and  sensitiveness  which  Lydgate  sometimes 
displays,  but  exaggerates  the  defects  of  his  master.  If  it  be  a 
merit  to  have  conceived  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  form 
of  the  efforts  of  a  knight  to  win  the  hand  of  his  lady,  it  is  almost 
the  sole  merit  to  which  Hawes  can  lay  claim.  Two  or  three 
good  situations,  an  episode  of  low  comedy,  and  the  epitaph  of 
the  knight  with  its  famous  final  couplet,  eidiaust  the  list  of  his 
credits.  The  efforts  t  hat  have  been  made  to  trace  throu^  Hawes 
the  line  of  Spenser's  spiritual  ancestry  seem  not  well  advised. 
The  resemblances  that  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as  arise 
inevitably  from  the  allegories  and  from  the  traditional  material 
with  which  both  worked.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Spenser  owed  his  general  conception  to  Hawes,  or  that  the 
Fairy  Queene  would  have  differed  in  even  the  slightest  detail 
from  its  present  form  if  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure  had  never  been 
written.  The  machinery  of  chivalric  romance  had  already  Lcen 
applied  to  spiritual  and  nooral  themes  in  Spain  without  the  aid 
of  Hawes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental  lack  of  all  these  men  was 
imaginative  power,  poetic  ability.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
failure  to  write  good  poetry.  But  why  did  not  men  of  better 
ability  devote  themselves  to  literature  in  this  age?  Was  it 
because  of  the  perturbed  conditions  arising  from  the  prevalence 
of  foreign  and  civil  wars?  Perhaps  not,  though  it  is  clear  that 
if  Sir  Thomas  Malory  had  perished  in  one  of  the  many  fights 
through  which  he  lived,  the  chivalric  and  literary  Impulses 
which  be  perhaps  received  from  the  "  Fadre  of  Curteisy/' 
Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  would  have  gone  foi 
nothing  and  we  should  lack  the  Morte  Darthur.  But  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  wars  and  the  tremendous  industrial  growth 
of  England  fixed  the  attention  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
spirits  among  the  younger  men  and  so  withdrew  them  from  ibc 
possible  attractions  of  literature.  But,  after  all,  whatever 
general  truth  may  lie  in  such  speculations,  the  way  ci  a  youog 
man  with  his  own  life  is  as  incalculable  as  any  of  the  four  things 
which  Agur  son  of  Jakeh  declared  to  be  past  finding  out;  local 
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axKl  spedal  accidents  rather  than  general  communal  influences 
are  apt  to  shape  the  choice  of  boys  of  exceptional  character,  and 
we  have  many  instances  of  great  talents  turning  to  literature 
or  art  when  war  or  commerce  or  sdence  was  the  dominant 
attraction  of  social  life. 

But  even  recognizing  that  the  followers  of  Guucer  were  not 
men  of  genius,  it  seems  strange  that  their  imitation  of  Chaucer 
was  what  it  was.  They  not  only  entirely  failed  to  see  what  his 
merits  as  an  artist  were  and  how  greatly  superior  his  mature 
work  is  to  his  earlier  in  point  of  technique;  they  even  preferred 
the  earlier  and  imitated  it  almost  exclusively.  Furthermore, 
his  mastery  of  verse  seemed  to  them  to  consist  solely  in  writing 
verses  of  approximately  four  or  five  stresses  and  arranging  them 
in  couplets  or  in  stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  lines.  Their  preference 
for  the  eariy  allegorical  work  can  he  explained  by  their  lack  of 
taste  and  critiod  discernment  and  by  the  great  vogue  of 
allegorical  writing  in  England  and  France.  Men  who  are  just 
beginning  to  think  about  the  distinction  between  literature  and 
ordinary  writing  usually  feel  that  it  consists  in  making  literary 
expression  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  simple  direct  speech. 
For  this  reason  some  sort  of  artificial  diction  is  developed  and 
some  artificial  word  order  devised.  Allegory  is  used  as  an 
elegant  method  of  avoiding  unpoetical  plainness,  and  is  an  easy 
means  of  substituting  logic  for  imagination.  The  failure  to 
reproduce  in  some  degree  at  least  the  melody  and  smoothness 
of  Chaucer's  decasyllabic  verse,  and  the  particular  form  which 
that  failure  took  in  Lydgate,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Lydgate  and  his  feUows  never  knew  how  Chaucer's  verse 
sounded  when  properly  read.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  disappearance  of  final  ubaccented  e  from  many  words  or 
its  instability  in  many  others  made  it  difficult  for  Lydgate  and 
his  fellows  to  write  melodious  verse.  Melodious  verse  has  been 
written  since  the  disappearance  <rf  all  these  sounds,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  choice  between  a  form  with  final  t  and  one  without 
it  is  not  a  hindrance  but  an  advantage  to  a  poet,  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine  and  innumerable  German  poets  have  shown  by 
their  practice.  The  real  difficulty  with  these  men  was  that  they 
pronounced  Chaucer's  verse  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  English 
of  their  own  day.  As  a  matter  of  faa  all  the  types  of  verse 
discovered  by  scholars  in  Lydgate's  poems  can  be  discovered 
in  Chaucer's  also  if  they  be  read  with  Lydgate's  pronunciation. 
Chaucer  did  not  write  archaic  English,  as  some  have  supposed, — 
that  IS,  English  of  an  earlier  age  than  his  own, — it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with  the  unfailing  accuracy 
he  shows;  he  did,  however,  write  a  conservative,  perhaps  an 
old-fashioned,  English,  such  as  was  spoken  by  the  conservative 
membeis  of  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  was  attached  and 
for  which  he  wrote.  An  EngUsh  with  fewer  final  e's  was  ahready 
in  existence  among  the  less  conservative  classes,  and  this  rapidly 
became  standard  English  in  consequence  of  the  social  changes 
which  occurred  during  bis  own  life.  We  know  that  a  misunder- 
standing of  Chaucer's  verse  existed  from  the  i6th  century 
to  the  time  of  Thomas  Tyrwhltt;  it  seems  clear  that  it  began 
even  earlier,  in  Chaucer's  own  lifetime. 

There  are  several  poems  of  the  15th  century  which  were  long 
ascribed  to  Chaucer.  Among  them  are: — the  Complaint  of  Ike 
JUack  Knight,  or  Complaini  of  a  Lover's  Life,  now  known  to  be 
Lydgate's;  the  Mother  of  Cod,  now  ascribed  to  Hoccleve;  the 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  by  Clanvowe;  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
merei,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Alain  Chartier  by 
Richard  Ros;  Chaucer's  Dream,  or  the  Isle  of  Ladies;  the 
Assembly  of  Ladies;  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  and  the  Court  of 
Love.  The  two  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Hoccleve  are  as  good  as 
Chaucer's  poorest  work,  llie  Assembly  of  Ladies  and  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  are  perhaps  better  than  the  Booh  of  the  Duehess, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  Parliament  of  Fowls.  The  Flower  and  Ike 
Leaf,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  very  dear  to  John  Keats,  who, 
like  all  his  contemporaries,  regarded  it  as  Chaucer's.  An  addi- 
tional interest  attaches  to  both  it  and  the  Assembly  of  Ladies, 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  may  have  been  a  woman;  Professor 
Skeat  Is,  indeed,  confident  that  he  knows  who  the  woman  was 
«nd  when  she  wrote.    These  poems,  like  the  Court  of  Love,  are 


thoroughly  conventional  in  material,  all  the  figures  and  poetical 
machinery  may  be  found  in  dozens  of  other  poems  in  Eng^nd 
and  France,  as  Professor  Neilson  has  shown  for  the  Court  of  Love 
and  Mr  Marsh  for  the  Flower  and  tke  Leaf;  but  there  are  a  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  love  of  beauty  in  them  that  are  not  common; 
the  conventional  birds  and  flowers  are  there,  but  they  seem, 
like  those  of  Chaucer's  Legend,  to  have  some  touch  of  life,  and 
the  conventional  companies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ride  and  talk 
and  walk  with  natural  grace  and  ease.  The  Court  of  Love  is 
usually  ascribed  to  a  very  late  date,  as  late  even  as  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century.  If  this  Is  correct,  it  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  a  Chaucerian  influence.  An  effort  has  been 
made,  to  be  sure,  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  Scqgan  and  that 
the  writing  of  it  constituted  the  offence  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  his  £iiti^  to  Scogan,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this 
is  impossible,  both  becsuse  the  language  is  later  than  Scogan's 
time  and  because  nothing  in  the  poem  resembles  the  offence 
dearly  described  by  Chaucer. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  authorship  of  the  Assembly  of 
Ladies  and  the  Flower  and  tke  Leaf,  there  were  women  writers 
in  England  in  the  middle  ages.  Juliana  of  Norwich  wrote  her 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love  before  1400.  The  much  discussed 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  the  supposed  compiler  of  the  treatise 
on  hunting  in  the  Booh  of  St  Albans,  may  be  mythical,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  have  written  such 
a  book;  and  a  shadowy  figure  that  disappears  entirely  in  the 
sunlight  is  the  supposed  authoress  of  the  Nut  Brown  Maid, 
for  if  language  is  capable  of  definite  meaning,  the  last  stanza 
declares  unequivocally  that  the  poem  is  the  work  <A  a  man. 
But  there  is  a  poem  warning  )'oung  women  against  entering  a 
nunnery  which  may  be  by  a  woman,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
entry  among  the  records  of  New  Romney  for  1463-1464, "  Paid 
to  Agnes  Forde  for  the  pby  of  the  Interlude  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  6s.  8d.,"  which  is  apparently  the  earliest  mention  of  a 
woman  dramatist  in  England.  Finally,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  not  only  aided  scholars 
and  encouraged  writers,  but  herself  translated  the  (spurious) 
fourth  book  of  St  Thomas  4  Kempis's  Imitalio  Ckristi.  Another 
Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
encoursged  Caxton  in  his  translation  and  printing.  Women 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  eH>eciaIly  lovers  of  books  and  patrons 
of  writers,  and  Skelton,  if  we  may  believe  his  Garland  of  Laurel, 
was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ladies  comparable  to  a  modem 
literary  club;  Erasmus's  Suffragette  Convention  may  correspond 
to  no  reality,  but  the  Learned  Lady  arguing  against  the  Monk 
for  the  usefulness  and  pleasure  derived  from  books  was  not  an 
unknown  type.  Women  were  capable  of  many  things  in  the 
middle  ages.  English  records  show  them  to  have  been  physi- 
cians, churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs,  and, 
according  to  a  satirist,  they  were  also  priests. 

The  most  original  and  powerful  poetry  of  the  15th  century 
was  composed  in  popular  forms  for  the  ear  of  the  common 
people  and  was  apparently  written  without  conscious  artistic 
purpose.  Three  classes  of  productions  deserve  special  attention, 
— songs  and  carols,  popular  ballads  and  certain  dramatic  com- 
positions. The  songs  and  carols  belong  to  a  species  which  may 
have  existed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which 
certainly  was  greatly  modified  by  the  musical  and  lyric  forms  of 
France.  The  best  of  them  are  the  direct  and  simple  if  not 
entirely  artless  expressions  of  personal  emotion,  and  even  when 
they  contain,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  description  of  a  person, 
a  situation,  or  an  event,  they  deal  with  these  things  so  subjec- 
tively, confine  themselves  so  closely  to  the  rendering  of  the 
emotional  effect  upon  the  singer,  that  they  lose  none  of  their 
directness  or  simpUdty.  Some  oif  them  dul  with  secular  sub- 
jects, some  with  religious,  and  some  are  curious  and  delightful 
Mendings  of  religious  worship  and  aspiration  with  earthly  tender- 
ness for  the  embodiments  of  hdpleas  infancy  and  protecting 
motherhood  which  gave  Christianity  so  much  of  its  power  over 
the  affections  and  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  those 
which  begin  as  mere  expressions  of  joy  in  the  Yule-tide  eating 
and  dripking  and  merriment  catch  at  moments  hints  of  higher 
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joys,  of  finer  emotions,  and  lift  singer  and  hearer  above  the  noise 
and  stir  of  earth.  Hundreds  of  songs  written  and  sung  in  the 
15th  century  must  have  perished;  many,  no  doubt,  lived  only  a 
single  season  and  were  never  even  written  down;  but  chance 
has  preserved  enough  of  them  to  make  us  wonder  at  the  age 
which  could  produce  such  masterpieces  of  tantalizing  simplicity. 
The  lyrics  which  describe  a  situation  form  a  logical,  if  not  a 
real  transition  to  those  which  narrate  an  episode  or  an  event. 
The  most  famous  of  the  latter,  the  Nut  Brown  Maid,  has  often 
been  called  a  ballad,  and  "  lyrical  ballad  "  it  is  in  the  sense 
established  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  its  affinities  are 
rather  with  the  song  or  carol  than  with  the  folk-ballad,  and,  like 
Henryson's  charming  Robin  and  Malkin,  it  is  certainly  the 
work  of  a  man  of  culture  and  of  conscious  artistic  purpose  and 
methods.  Unaccompanied,  as  it  is,  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  author,  this  poem,  with  its  remarkable  technical  merits, 
is  an  even  more  astonishing  literaiy  phenomenon  than  the  famous 
single<sonnet  of  Blanco  White.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  author  learned  his  technique  from  the  songs  and  carols. 

The  folk-ballad,  like  the  song  or  carol,  belongs  in  some  form 
to  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is  doubtless  a  misUke  to  suppose 
that  any  ballad  has  been  preserved  to  us  that  is  a  purely  com- 
munal product,  a  confection  of  the  common  knowledge,  tradi- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  community  wrought  by  subconscious 
processes  into  a  song  that  finds  chance  but  inevitable  utterance 
through  one  or  more  individuals  as  the  whole  commune  moves 
in  its  molecular  dance.  But  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  argue  that 
ballads  are  essentially  metrical  romances  in  a  state  of  decay.  Both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  most  of  the  best  ballads  forbid 
such  a  supposition,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  some  of 
the  folk-ballads  of  the  15th  centuiy  are  preserved  not  only 
traditions  of  dateless  antiquity,  but  formal  elements  and  technical 
processes  that  actually  are  derived  from  communal  song  and 
dance.  By  the  15th  centuiy,  however,  communal  habits  and 
processes  of  composition  had  ceased,  and  the  traditional  ele- 
ments, formulae  and  technique  had  become  merely  conventional 
aids  and  guides  for  the  individual  singer.  Ancient  as  they  were, 
convei^ional  as,  in  a  sense,  they  also  were,  they  exercised  none 
of  the  deadening,  benumbing  influence  of  ordinary  conventions. 
They  furnished,  one  may  say,  a  vibrant  framework  of  emotional 
expression,  each  tone  of  which  moved  the  hearers  all  the  more 
powerfully  because  it  had  stmg  to  them  so  many  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,  so  many  battles  and  treacheries  and  sudden  griefs; 
a  framework  which  the  individual  singer  needed  only  to  fill 
out  with  the  simplest  statement  of  the  event  which  had  stirred 
his  own  imagination  and  passions  to  produce,  not  a  work  of 
art,  but  a  song  of  universal  appeal.  Not  a  work  of  art,  because 
there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  ballads  that  are  really  works  of 
art,  and  the  greatest  ballads  are  not  among  these.  There  is 
scarcely  one  that  is  free  from  excrescences,  from  dulness,  from 
triviah'ties,  from  additions  that  would  spoil  their  greatest 
situations  and  their  greatest  lines,  were  it  not  that  we  resolutely 
shut  our  ears  and  our  eyes,  as  we  should,  to  all  but  their  greatest 
moments.  But  at  their  best  moments  the  best  ballads  have  an 
almost  incomparable  power,  and  to  a  people  sick,  as  we  are,  of 
the  ordinary,  the  usual,  the  very  trivialities  and  impertinences 
of  the  ballads  only  hdp  to  define  and  emphasize  these  best 
moments.  In  histories  of  English  literature  the  ballads  have 
been  so  commonly  discussed  in  connexion  with  their  rediscovery 
in  the  i8th  century,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  of  the 
very  best  were  demonstrably  composed  in  the  xsth  and  that 
many  others  of  uncertain  date  probably  belong  to  the  same  time. 

Along  with  the  genuine  ballads  dealing  with  a  recent  event  or 
a  traditional  theme  there  were  ballads  in  which  earlier  romances 
are  retold  in  ballad  style.  This  was  doubtless  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  increasing  epic  tendency  of  the  ballad  and  the  interest 
still  felt  in  metrical  romances,  but  it  should  not  mislead  us  into 
regarding  the  genuine  folk-ballad  as  an  out-growth  of  the 
metrical  romance. 

Besides  the  ordinary  epic  or  narrative  ballad,  the  15th  century 
produced  ballads  in  dramatic  form,  or,  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say,  dramatized  some  of  its  epic  ballads.    How  commonly 


this  was  done  we  do  not  know,  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
period  indicate  that  it  was  a  widespread  custom,  though  only 
three  plays  of  this  character  (all  concerning  Robin  Hood)  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  plays  had,  however,  no  further  inde- 
pendent development,  but  merely  furnished  elements  of  inddeot 
and  atmosphere  to  later  plays  of  a  more  highly  organized  type. 
With  these  ballad  plays  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Christmas 
plays  (usually  of  St  George)  and  the  sword-dance  i^ys,  which 
also  flourished  in  the  xsth  century,  but  survive  for  us  only  as 
obscure  dements  in  the  mssqufs  and  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  and  in 
such  modem  rustic  performances  as  Thomas  Hardy  iias  so 
charmingly  described  in  The  Return  of  ike  Native. 

The  additions  which  the  x^th  century  made  to  the  ancient 
cycles  of  Scripture  plajrs,  the  so-called  Mysteries,  are  another 
instance  of  a  literary  effort  which  spent  itsdf  in  vain  (see 
Dbama).  The  most  notable  of  these-  are,  of  course,  the  worid 
renowned  comic  scenes  in  the  Tewndey  (or  Wakejield)  Picys,  in 
the  pageants  of  Cain,  of  Noah  and  of  th.e  Shepherds.  In  none 
of  these  is  the  xsth  century  writer  responsible  for  the  original 
comic  intention;  in  the  pageants  of  Cain  and  of  the  Shepherds 
fragments  of  the  work  of  a  X4th  century  writer  still  remain  to 
prove  the  earlier  existence  of  the  comic  conception,  and  that  it 
was  tradltioiud  in  the  Noah  pageant  we  know  from  the  testimony 
of  Chaucer's  Miller;  but  none  the  less  the  xsth  centuiy  writer 
was  a  comic  dramatist.of  ori^nal  power  and  of  a  skill  in  the 
development  of  both  character  and  situation  previously  un- 
exampled in  Eni^d.  The  inability  of  Lydgate  to  devdop  a 
comic  conception  is  strikingly  dis|^yed  if  one  compares  his 
Pageant  for  Presentation  before  the  King  at  Hereford  with  the 
wotk  of  this  unknown  artist.  But  in  our  admiration  for  this 
man  and  his  famous  episode  of  Mak  and  the  fictitious  infant,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  equally  fine,  thou^  very  different  qualities 
shown  in  some  of  the  later  pageants  of  the  York  Plays.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  final  pageant,  that  of  the  Last  Judgment,  a 
drama  of  slow  and  majestic  movement,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
large  and  fine  conception  of  the  great  situation,  and  a  ix>Ue  and 
dignified  elocution  not  inadequate  to  the  theme. 

The  Abraham  and  Isaac  pUy  of  the  Brome  MS.,  extant  as  a 
separate  i^y  and  perhaps  so  performed,  which  has  been  so 
greatly  admired  for  its  cumulative  pathos,  also  belongs  de- 
monstrably to  this  century.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
an  intermediate  stage  between  French  plays  and  the  Qtester 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  is  derived  directly  from  the  latter  by 
processes  which  comparison  of  the  two  easUy  reveals.  Scripturq 
plays  of  a  type  entirdy  different  from  the  well-known  cyclic 
mysteries,  apparently  confined  to  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 
and  the  related  events,  become  known  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
the  records  of  this  century.  Such  plays  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  towns  of  the  south,  and,  as  both  their  location 
and  their  structure  suggest,  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
France.  In  any  event,  the  records  show  that  they  flourished 
greatly  and  that  new  versions  were  made  from  time  to  time. 

Another  form  of  the  medieval  drama,  the  Morality  Play,  had 
its  origin  in  the  xsth  century, — or  else  very  late  in  the  X4th. 
The  earliest  known  examples  of  it  in  En^and  date  from  about 
X430.  These  are  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  and  the  Pride  of  Life, 
Others  belonging  to  the  century  are  Uind,  WiU  and  Understand' 
ing.  Mankind  and  Medwall*s  Nature.  There  are  also  parts  of 
two  pageants  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae  (c.  1460)  that  are  comjxH»Iy 
classed  as  Moralities,  and  these,  together  with  the  existence  of  a 
few  personified  abstractions  in  other  plays,  have  led  s<»ne  critics 
to  suppose  that  the  Morality  was  derived  from  the  Mystery  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  personified  abstractions  in  the  ^ce 
of  rod  persons.  But  the  two  kinds  of  plays  are  fuxulamentally 
different,  different  in  subject  and  !n  technique;  and  no  replace- 
ment of  real  persons  by  personifications  can  change  a  Mystery 
into  a  Morality,  Moreover,  the  Morality  features  in  Mysteries 
are  later  than  the  origin  of  the  Morality  itself  and  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  The  Morality  Play  is  merdy  a  dramatized 
allegory,  and  derives  its  characters  and  its  peculiar  technique 
from  the  application  of  the  dramatic  method  to  the  allegory, 
the  favourite  literary  form  of  the  middle  ages.    None  of  the  x  sUi 
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century  Moralities  is  literature  o!  the  first  rank,  though  both  the 
Castle  of  PeruMranct  and  Pride  ef  UJe  contain  passages  ringing 
with  a  passionate  sincerity  that  communicates  itself  to  the 
hearer  or  reader.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century  that  a  Morality  of  permanent  human  interest 
appeared  in  Eoeryman,  which,  after  all,  is  a  translation  from 
the  Dutch,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  prayers 
near  the  end  of  the  play  the  Dutch  has  complicated  but  regular 
stanzas,  whereas  the  English  has  oidy  inegularly  rhymed 


Besides  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  the  1 5th  century  had  also 
Miracle  Plays,  properly  so  called,  dealing  with  the  lives,  martyr- 
doms and  miracles  of  saints.  As  we  know  these  only  from 
records  of  their  performance  or  their  mere  etistence — ^no  texts 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  except  the  very  curious  Play  of  the 
Saeramenh-it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  their  literary  or  dramatic 
qualities.  The  Miracle  Play  as  a  form  was,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  the  1 5th  century.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  historians 
of  literature  that  it  died  out  in  England  soon  after  its  Introduction 
at  the  beginning  of  the  xath  century,  its  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated from  e.  xixo  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  But  records 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  flourished  especially  during  this  period 
of  supposed  barrenness. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  "Komedy  of  TYoylous  and 
Pandor  "  performed  before  Henry  VIII.  on  the  6th  of  January 
15x6  we  luive  no  means  of  knowing.  It  lis  very  early  indeed 
to  assume  the  influence  of  either  rlasiifal  or  Italian  drama, 
and  although  we  have  no  records  of  similar  plays  from  the  xsth 
century,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  records  are  scanty, 
that  the  middle  ages  applied  the  dramatic  method  to  all  sorts  of 
material,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  secular 
plays  like  this  were  performed  at  court  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  record  at  any  rate  docs  not  indicate  that  it  was  a  new  type 
of  play,  and  the  Griselda  story  had  been  dramatized  in  France, 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  before  X500. 

Thai  not  much  good  prose  was  written  in  the  15th  century  Is 
less  surprising  than  that  so  little  good  verse  was  written.  The 
technique  of  verse  composition  had  been  studied  and  mastered 
(n  the  preceding  age,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  technique  of  prose 
had  apparently  received  no  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  thought  of  prose  as  a  possible  medium  of 
artistic  expression.  Chaucer  apparently  did  not,  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  excellence  of  his  Preface  to  the  Astrolalte  and  his 
occasional  noteworthy  successes  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
philosophy  of  Boethius;  Wydiffe  Is  tisually  dum^;  and  the 
translators  of  Mandeville,  though  they  often  give  us  passages 
of  great  charm,  obviously  were  plain  men  who  merely  translated 
as  best  they  could.  There  was,  however,  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  prose  written  in  the  15th  century,  mainly  for  religious 
or  educational  purposes,  dealing  with  the  same  sorts  of  subjects 
that  were  dealt  with  in  verse,  and  in  some  cases  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  verse  by  any  feature  but  the  absence  of  rhyme. 
The  vast  body  of  this  we  must  neglect;  only  five  writers  need 
be  named:  John  Capgrave,  Reginald  Pecock,  Sir  John  Fortcscue, 
Caxton  and  Malory.  Capgrave,  the  compiler  of  the  first  chronicle 
in  Engli^  prose  since  the  Conquest,  wrote  by  preference  in 
Latin;  his  English  is  a  condescension  to  those  who  could  not 
read  Latin  and  has  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  talk  of  an 
earnest  and  sincere  man  of  commonplace  ability.  Pecock  and 
Fortescue  are  more  important.  Pecock  (c.  X395-«.  1460)  was 
a  man  of  singularly  acute  and  logical  mind.  He  prided  himself 
upon  his  dialectic  skill  and  his  faculty  for  discovering  arguments 
that  had  been  overlooked  by  others.  His  writings,  therefore — 
or  at  least  the  Represser—Art  excellent  in  general  structure  and 
arrangement,  his  ideas  are  presented  clearly  and  simply,  with 
few  digressions  or  excrescences,  and  his  sentences,  though 
sometimes  too  long,  are  more  like  modem  prose  than  any  others 
before  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  His  style  is  lightened  by  frequent 
figures  of  speech,  mostly  illustrative,  and  really  illustrative,  of 
his  ideas,  while  his  intellectual  ingenuity,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
even  those  whom  his  prejudices  and  preconceptions  repel. 
Jortctcue,  like  Capgrave,  wrote  by  preference  in  Latin,  and,  Uke 


Pecock,  was  philosophical  and  controversial.  But  his  principal 
English  work,  the  Differtnu  hdween  am  AhsoluU  and  a  Limited 
Monarchy,  differs  from  Peoock's  in  being  rather  a  pleading  than 
a  logical  argument,  and  the  geniality  and  glowing  patriotism 
of  its  author  give  it  a  far  greater  human  interest. 

No  new  era  in  literary  composition  was  marked  by  the  activity 
of  William  Caxton  as  translator  and  publisher,  though  the  print- 
ing-press has,  of  course,  changed  fundamentally  the  proUem 
of  the  dissemination  and  preservation  of  culture,  and  thereby 
ultimately  affected  literary  production  profotmdly.  But  neither 
Caxton  nor  the  writers  whose  works  he  printed  produced  anything 
new  in  form  or  spirit.  His  publications  range  over  the  whole 
field  of  xsth  century  h'terature,  aiul  no  doubt  he  tried,  as  his 
quaint  prefaces  indicate,  to  direct  the  public  taste  to  what  was 
best  among  the  works  of  the  past,  as  when  he  printed  and  re- 
printed the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  among  all  his  numerous 
publications  not  one  ib  the  herald  of  a  new  era.  The  only  book  of 
permanent  interest  as  literature  which  he  introduced  to  the 
world  was  the  Morle  Darikur  of  Sir  Th6mas  Malory,  and  this  is  a 
compilation  from  older  romances  (see  Akthxjrian  Lsceno). 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  one  book  of  permanent  literary  significance 
produced  in  England  in  the  xsth  century;  it  glows  with  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  old  knight's  conception  of  chivalry 
and  his  love  for  the  great  deeds  and  great  men  of  the  visionary 
past,  and  it  continually  allures  the  reader  by  its  fresh  and  vivid 
diction  aiul  by  a  syntax  which,  thouc^  sometimes  faulty,  has 
almost  always  a  certain  xulve  charm;  "thystorye  (f.e.  the 
history)  of  the  sayd  Arthur,"  as  Caxton  long  ago  declared,  "  is 
so  gloryous  and  shynyng,  that  he  is  stalled  in  the  first  place 
of  the  moost  iwble,  beste  and  worthyest  of  the  Crysten  men  "; 
it  \%  not,  however,  as  the  first  of  a  new  species,  but  as  the  final 
flower  of  an  old  that  this  glorio^is  and  shining  book  retains  its 
place  in  English  literature. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  wars  and  the  growth 
of  industrial  life  in  England  in  withdrawing  men  of  the  best 
ablUtics  from  the  pursuit  of  literature,  neither  these  causes 
nor  any  other  interfered  with  the  activity  of  writers  of  lesser 
powers.  The  amount  of  writing  is  really  astonishing,  as  is  also 
its  range.  More  than  three  hundred  separate  works  (exclusive 
of  the  large  number  still  ascribed  to  Lydgate  and  of  the  seventy 
printed  by  Caxton)  have  been  made  accessible  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Sodety  and  other  public  or  private  presses,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  an  equal  number  remains  as  yet  un- 
published. No  list  of  these  writings  can  be  given  here,  but  it 
may  not  .be  unprofitable  to  indicate  the  range  of  interests  by 
noting  the  classes  of  writing  represented.  The  classification  is 
necessarily  rough,  as  some  writings  belong  to  more  than  one 
type.  We  may  note,  first,  love  poems,  allegorical  and  un- 
allcgorical,  narrative,  didactic,  Ijrrical  and  quasi-lyrical;  poems 
autobiographical  and  exculpatory;  poems  of  eulogy  and  appeal 
for  aid;  tales  of  entertainment  or  instruction,  in  prose  and  in 
verse;  histories  ancient  and  modem,  and  brief  accounts  of 
recent  historical  events,  in  prose  and  .in  verse;  prose  romances 
and  metrical  romances;  legends  and  lives  of  saints,  in  prose  and 
in  verse;  poems  and  prose  works  of  religious  meditation, 
devotion  and  controversy;  treatises  of  reb'gious  instraction,  in 
prose  and  in  verse;  ethical  and  philosophical  treatises,  and 
ethical  and  pradential  treatises;  treatises  of  govemment,  of 
political  economy,  of  foreign  travel,  of  hygiene,  of  surgery,  of 
alchemy,  of  heraldry,  of  hunting  and  hawking  and  fishing,  of 
fanning,  of  good  manners,  and  of  cooking  and  carving.  Prosaic 
and  intended  merely  to  serve  practical  uses  as  many  of  these 
were,  verse  is  the  medium  of  expression  as  often  as  prose.  Besides 
this  large  amount  and  variety  of  EngUsh  compositions,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  was  also  written  in  Latin,  and  that 
Latin  and  French  works  of  this  and  other  centuries  were  read  by 
the  educated  classes. 

Although  the  intellectual  and  quritual  movement  which  we 
call  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  not  unknown  in  Eni^and  in  the 
X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  exercised  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  English  literature,  except  in  the  case 
of  Chaucer.    Chaucer  was  the  only  English  man  of  letters  before 
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the  i6th  century  who  knew  Italian  litermture.  The  ItilUns  who 
visited  England  and  the  En^hmen  who  visited  Italy  were 
interested,  not  in  literature,  but  in  scholarship.  Such  studies 
as  were  pursued  by  Free,  Grey,  Flemming,  Tilly,  Gunthorpe 
and  others  who  went  to  Italy,  made  them  better  gnunmarians 
and  rhetoricians,  and  no  doubt  gave  them  a  freer,  wider  outlook, 
but  upon  their  return  to  England  they  were  immediately  absorbed 
in  administrative  cares,  which  left  them  little  leisure  for  literary 
composition,  even  if  they  had  had  any  indination  to  write. 
They  prepared  the  way,  however,  for  the  leaders  of  the  great 
intellectual  awakening  which  began  in  En^and  with  Linacre, 
Colet,  More  and  their  fellows,  and  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  age  of  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Gilbert,  Harvey 
and  Harriott. 

When  the  middle  ages  ceased  in  England  it  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely.  Long  after  the  new  ksxning  and  culture  of  the 
Renaissance  had  been  introduced  there,  long  after  classical  and 
Italian  models  were  eagerly  chosen  and  f<^owed,  the  epic  and 
lyric  models  of  the  middle  ages  were  admired  and  imitated, 
and  the  ancient  forms  of  the  drama  lived  side  by  ude  with  the 
new  until  the  time  of  Shakespeare  himself.  John  Skelton, 
although  according  to  Erasmus  "  unum  Britannicarum  literanim 
lumen  ac  decus,"  and  although  possessing  great  originality  and 
vigour  both  in  diction  and  in  versification  when  attacking  his 
enemies  or  indulging  in  playful  liiyming,  was  not  only  a  great 
admirer  of  Lydgate,  but  equalled  even  the  worst  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  aureate  pedantries  of  diction,  in  complicated  im- 
possibilities of  syntax,  and  in  meaningless  inversions  of  word- 
order  whenever  he  wished  to  write  elegant  and  dignified  litera- 
ture. And  not  a  little  of  the  absurd  diction  of  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  bad  ideals  and 
practices  of  the  refined  writers  of  the  xsth. 

In  fine,  the  xsth  century  has,  aside  from  Its  vigorous,  though 

sometimes  coarse,  popular  productions,  little  that  can  interest 

the  lover  of  literature.    It  offers,  however,  in  richest  profusion 

problems  for  the  literary  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  the 

relations  between  social  conditions  and  literary  productivity, — 

problems  which  have  usually  been  attacked  only  with  the  Ught 

weapons  of  irresponsible  q)eculation,  but  which  may  perhaps 

be  solved  by  a  careful  comparative  study  of  many  hteratures 

and  many  periods.    Moreover,  although  in  the  quality  of  its 

literary  output  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  14th  century,  the 

amount  and  the  wide  range  of  its  productions  indicate  the  gradual 

extension  of  the  habit  of  reading  to  classes  of  society  that  were 

previously  unlettered;  and  this  was  of  great  importance  for  the 

future  of  English  literature,  just  as  the  innumerable  dramatic 

performances  throughout  En^and  were  important  in  developing 

audiences  for  Marlowe  and  Shakeq>eare  and  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher. 

For  bibliography  see  vol.'ii.  of  the  Cambridgi  Hislory  of  LUeralnre 
(i^):  and  Brandt's  CeukickU  der  miUden^iscken  LUeratur  (re- 
printed from  Paul's  Cnmdriss  dtr  iermaniscken  PkUotogit).  Inter- 
esting general  discussions  nuy  be  found  in  the  larper  histories  of 
English  Literature,  such  as  Ten  Brink's,  Jusserand^  and  (a  little 
more  antiquated)  Courthope's  and  Morkfy  a  (J.  M.  Ma.) 

III.  EUZABETBAN  TtMES 

General  Infiuences,  and  Prologue  to  1579. — ^The  history  of 
letters  in  En^and  from  More's  Utopia  (1516),  the  first  Platonic 
vision,  to  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  (1671),  the  4atest  classic 
tragedy,  is  one  and  continuous.  That  is  the  period  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  in  the  wider  sense,  and  it  covers  all  and*  more  of 
the  literature  loosely  called  "  Elizabethan."  With  all  its  com- 
plexity and  subdivisions,  it  has  as  real  a  unity  as  the  age  of 
Pericles,  or  that  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  ot  the  period  in 
Germany  that  includes  both  Lessing  and  Heine.  It  is  peculiar 
in  length  of  span,  in  variety  of  power,  ar  d  in  wealth  of  production, 
though  its  master-works  on  the  greater  scale  are  relatively  few. 
It  is  distinct,  while  never  quite  cut  off,  from  the  middle  age 
preceding,  and  also  from  the  classical  or  "  Augustan  "  age  that 
followed.  The  coming  of  Dryden  denoted  a  new  phase;  but  it 
was  still  a  phase  of  the  Renaissance;  and  the  break  that  declared 
itself  about  1660  counts  as  nothing  beside  the  break  with  the 


middle  ages;  for  this  implied  the  whole  change  in  art,  thought 
and  temper,  which  re-created  the  European  mind.  It  is  true 
thit  many  filaments  unite  Renaissance  and  middle  ages,  not 
only  in  the  religious  and  purely  intellectual  region,  but  in  that  of 
art.  The  matter  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  tales  of  Arthur 
and  of  Troilus,  the  old  fairy  folklore  of  the  South,  the  topic  of 
the  Pallt  of  Princes t  lived  on;  and  so  did  the  characteristic 
medieval  form,  allegory  and  many  of  «the  old  metres  of  the  X4th 
century.  But  then  these  things  were  transformed,  often  out  of 
knowledge.  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  histories  of  Macbeth. 
Lear  and  TVoQus,  and  Spenser*s  of  the  allegoric  romance,  are 
examples.  And  when  the  gifts  of  the  middle  ages  are  ix>t  trans- 
formed, as  in  the  Mirror  for  Uagistrates,  they  strike  as  as  sur- 
vivals from  a  lost  world. 

So  vital  a  change  took  long  in  the  working.  The  Eng^sh 
Renaissance  of  letters  only  came  into  full  flower  during  the  last 
twenty  3reaxs  of  the  x6th  century,  later  than  in  any  Southern 
land;  but  it  was  all  the  richer  for  delay,  and  would  have  missed 
many  a  life-giving  element  could  it  have  been  driven  forward 
sooner.  If  the  actual  process  of  genius  Is  beyond  analysb,  we 
can  still  notice  the  subjects  which  genius  receives,  or  chooses, 
to  woric  upon,  and  also  the  vesture  which  it  chooses  for  them; 
and  we  can  watch  some  of  the  forces  that  long  retard  but  in 
the  end  fertilize  these  workings  of  genius. 

What,  then,  in  England,  were  these  forces  ?  Two  of  them 
lie  outside  letters,  namely,  the  political  settlement,  culminating 
in  the  later  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  reh'gious 
settlement,  whereby  the  Anglican  Church  grew  out  of 
the  English  Reformation.  A  third  force  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Renaissance  itself,  in  the  narrower  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  was  culture — the  prefatory  work  of  culture  and 
education,  which  at  once  prepared  and  put  off  the  Ifewering  of 
pure  genius.  "  Elizabethan "  literature  took  its  complexion 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  these  three  forces  were  in  operation 
at  once:  The  Church  began  to  be  fully  articulate,  just  when  the 
natu>nal  feeling  was  at  its  highest,  and  the  tides  of  classical  and 
immigrant  culture  were  strongest.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene^ 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polily  and  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 
came  in  the  same  decade  (xsqo-x6oo).  But  these  three  forces, 
political,  religious  and  educational,  were  of  very  diffovnt 
duration  and  value.  The  enthusiasm  of  xsgo-xfioo  was  already 
dying  down  in  the  years  x6oo-i6io,  when  the  great  tragedies 
were  written;  and  soon  a  wholly  new  set  of  political  forces 
began  to  tell  on  art.  The  religious  inspiration  was  mainly 
confined  to  certain  important  channeb;  and  literature  as  a 
whole,  from  first  to  last,  was  far  more  secular  than  religious. 
But  Reiuussance  culture,  in  its  ramifications  and  consequences, 
tells  all  the  time  and  over  the  whole  field,  from  xsoo  to  1660. 
It  is  this  culture  which  really  binds  together  the  long  and  varied 
chronicle.  Before  passing  to  narrative,  s  short  review  of  each 
of  these  elements  is  required. 

Down  to  XS79  the  liulor  rule  was  hardly  a  direct  inspiration 
to  authors.  The  reign  of  Henry  VH.  was  first  duly  told  by  Bacon, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  staged  by  Shakespeare  and  -^^ 
Fletcher,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  More 
found  in  Roper,  and  Wolsey  in  Cavendish,  sound  biographers,  who 
are  neariy  the  earliest  in  the  language.  The  later  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  full  of  episodes  too  tragically  picturesque  for  safe 
handling  in  the  lifetime  of  his  children.  The  next  two  reigns 
were  engrossed  with  the  religious  war;  and  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Elizabeth,  if  they  laid  the  bases  of  an  age  of  peace,  well-being, 
and  national  self-confidence  that  was  to  prove  a  teeming  soil 
for  letters,  were  themselves  poor  in  themes  for  patriotic  art. 
The  abortive  treason  of  the  northern  earis  was  echoed  only  in  a 
ringing  ballad.  But  the  voyagers,  freebooters,  and  explorers 
reported  their  experiences,  as  a  duty,  not  for  fame;  and  these, 
though  not  till  the  golden  age,  were  edited  by  Hakluyt,  and 
fledj^  the  poetic  fancies  that  took  wing  from  the  "Indian 
Peru  "  to  the  "  still- vext  Bermoothes."  Yet,  in  default  of  any 
true  historian,  the  queen's  wise  delays  and  diplomacies  that 
upheld  the  English  power,  and  her  refusal  to  launch  on  a  Fiv 
testant  or  a  national  war  until  occasion  compelled  axu)  the  counu) 
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VIS  ready,  were  subjects  as  aninspiring  to  poets  ts  the  burning 
questions  of  the  royal  marriage  or  the  roytl  title.  But  by  1580 
the  nation  was  filled  with  the  sense  of  Elizabeth's  success  and 
greatne^  and  of  its  own  prosperity.  No  shorter  struggle  and 
no  less  achievemoit  could  have  nursed  the  insolent,  jubilant 
patriodsm  of  the  3rean  that  followed;  a  feeling  that  for  good 
reasons  was  peculiar  to  England  among  the  nations,  and  created 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  chronicle  play  and  poem.  These  were 
borrowed  neither  from  antiquity  nor  from  abroad,  and  were 
never  afterwards  revived.  The  same  exultation  found  its  way 
into  the  cxirrent  forms  of  ode  and  pastoral,  of  masque  and 
allegory,  and  into  many  a  dedication  and  interiude  of  prose. 
It  was  so  strong  as  to  outlive  the  age  that  gave  it  warrant.  The 
passion  for  Enjand,  the  passion  of  England  for  herself,  animates 
the  bulk  of  Drayton's  Poly-OlHan,  which  was  finished  te  late 
as  163a.  But  the  public  issues  were  then  changing,  the  temper 
was  darlcer;  and  the  dvil  struggle  was  to  speak  less  in  poetry 
than  in  the  prose  of  political  theory  and  ecclesiastical  argument, 
until  its  after-explosion  came  in  the  verse  of  Milton. 

The  English  Reformation,  so  long  political  rather  than 
doctrinal  or  imaginative,  cost  much  writing  on  all  sides;  but 
no  book  like  Calvin's  InstUuHon  is  its  trophy,  at  once 
defining  the  religious  change  for  millions  of  later  men 
and  marking  a  term  of  departure  in  the  national  prose. 
Still,  the  debating  weapons,  the  axes  and  billhooks,  of  vernacular 
English  were  sharpened— somewhat  jaggedly — in  the  pamphlet 
battles  that  dwarfed  the  original  energies  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  evoked  those  of  l^ndale  and  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the 
same  style  were  proved  for  descriptive  economy  by  Stark^s 
Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  and  for  religious  appeal 
by  the  blunt  sound  rhetoric  and  forthri^t  jests  in  the  sermons 
of  Latimer  (died  155$).  Foxe's  reports  of  the  martyrs  are  the 
type  of  early  Protestant  English  (1563);  but  the  reforming 
divines  seldom  became  real  men  oif  letters  even  when  their 
Puritanism,  or  discontent  with  the  final  Anglirsn  settlement 
and  its  temper,  began  to  announce  itself.  Their  spirit,  however, 
comes  out  in  many  a  corner  of  poetry,  in  Gascoigne's  Sled  Class 
as  in  Spenser's  Skefkeri's  Calemlar;  and  the  English  Reforma- 
tion lived  partly  on  its  pre-natal  memories  of  Tjingland  as  well 
as  of  Wydiffe.  The  fruit  of  the  struggle,  though  retarded,  was 
ample.  Carrying  on  the  work  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer,  the  new 
church  became  the  nursing  mother  of  English  prose,  and  trained 
it  more  than  any  sini^e  influence, — trained  it  so  well,  for  the 
purposes  of  sacred  leuning,  tran^tion  and  oratory,  and  also 
as  a  medium  of  poetic  feeling,  that  in  these  activities  EngUnd 
came  to  rival  France.  How  late  any  religious  writer  of  true  rank 
arose  may  be  seen  by  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century  between 
Henry  VIII. 's  Act  of  Supremacy  and  Hooker's  treaiise.  But 
after  Hooker  the  chain  of  ek>quent  divines  was  unbroken  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Renaissance  culture  had  many  stages  and  was  fed  from  many 
streams.  At  the  outset  of  the  century,  in  the  wake  of  Erasmus, 
under  the  teaching  of  Colet  and  his  friends,  there 
spread  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  of  the  classic  texts,  and  so  of  the  ancient  life 
and  mind.  This  period  of  humanism  in  the  stricter  sense  was  far 
less  brilliant  than  in  Italy  and  France.  No  very  great  scholar  or 
savant  arose  in  Britain  for  a  long  time;  but  neo-Latin  literature, 
the  satellite  of  scholarship,  shone  brightly  in  George  Buchanan. 
But  scholarship  was  created  and  secured;  and  in  at  least  one, 
rather  solitaxy,  work  of  power,  the  Utopia  (which  remained  in 
Latin  till  x5sx)»  the  fundamental  process  was  begun  which 
appropriates  the  Greek  mind,  not  only  for  purposes  of  schooling, 
but  as  a  source  of  new  and  independoit  thinking.  In  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  classics  were  again  put  forward 
by  Cheke,  by  Wilson  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  (issj)*  uid  by  Ascham 
in  his  letters  and  in  his  Schoolmaster  (1570),  as  the  true  staple 
of  humane  education,  and  the  pattern  for  a  simple  yet  lettered 
English.  The  literature  of  translations  from  the  classics,  in 
prose  and  verse,  increased;  and  these  works,  at  first  plain, 
business-like,  and  uninspired,  slowly  rose  in  style  and  power, 
and  at  last,  like  the  translations  from  modem  tongues,  were 
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written  by  a  series  of  masters  of  English,  who  thus  introduced 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus  to  poets  and  historians.  This  labour  of 
mediation  was  encouraged  by  the  rapid  expansion  and  reform 
of  the  two  universities,  of  which  almost  every  great  master  except 
Shakeq>eare  iras  a  member;  and  even  Shakespeare  had  ample 
Latin  for  his  purpose. 

The  direct  impact  of  the  classics  on  "  Elixabethan  "  literature, 
whether  through  such  translations  or  the  originals,  would  take 
long  to  describe.  But  their  indirect  impact  is  far 
stronger,  though  in  result  the  two  are  hard  to  discern. 
This  is  another  point  that  distinguishes  the  English 
Renaissance  from  the  Italian  or  the  French,  and  makes 
it  more  complex.  The  knowledge  of  the  thought,  art  and 
enthusiasms  of  Rome  and  Athens  constantly  came  round  through 
Italy  or  France,  tinted  and  charged  in  the  passage  with  something 
characteristic  of  those  countries.  The  early  playwrights  read 
Seneca  in  Latin  and  English,  but  also  the  foreign  Smecan 
tragedies.  Spenser,  when  starting  on  his  pastorals,  studied  the 
Sicilians,  but  also  Sannaxaro  and  Marot.  Shakespeare  saw 
heroic  antiquity  through  Plutarch,  but  also,  surely,  through 
Montaigne's  reading  of  antiquity.  Few  of  the  poets  can  have 
distinguished  the  original  fountain  of  Plato  from  the  canalized 
supply  of  the  Italian  Neoplatonists.  The  influence,  however, 
of  Cicero  on  the  Anglican  pulpit  was  immediate  as  well  as 
constant;  and  so  iras  that  of  the  condser  Roman  masters, 
Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Ben  Jonson  and  on  Bacon.  Such 
scattered  examples  only  intimate  the  existence  of  two  great 
chapters  of  English  literary  history, — the  effects  of  the  dusics 
and  the  effects  of  Italy.  The  bibliography  of  x6th-century 
translations  from -the  Italian  in  the  fidds  of  political  and  moral 
speculation,  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama,  is  so  large  as  itself 
to  tell  part  of  the  story.  The  genius  of  Italy  served  the  genius 
of  F.ngiand  in  three  distinctive  ways.  It  inq>ired  the  recovery, 
with  new  modulations,  of  a  lost  music  and  a  lost  prosody.  It 
modelled  many  of  thie  chief  poetic  forms,  which  soon  were 
devdoped  out  of  recognition;  such  were  tragedy,  allegory,  song, 
pastoral  and  sonnet.  Thirdly,  it  disdosed  some  of  the  master- 
thoughts  upon  government  and  conduct  formed  both  by  the  old 
and  the  new  Mediterranean  worid.  MachiaveUi,  the  student 
of  andent  Rome  and  modem  Italy,  riveted  the  creed  of  Bacon. 
It  might  be  said  that  never  has  any  modem  people  so  influenced 
another  in  an  equal  space  of  time— and  letters,  here  as  ever, 
are  only  the  voice,  the  symbol,  of  a  whole  life  and  culture--if 
we  forgot  the  sway  of  French  in  the  later  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries. 
And  the  power  of  French  was  alive  also  in  the  x6th.  The 
track  of  Marot,  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad  and  Desportes,  of 
Rabehus  and  Calvin  and  Montaigne,  is  found  in  England. 
Joumesrmen  like  Boisteau  and  Belldorest  handed  on  immortal 
talcs.  The  influence  is  noteworthy  of  Spanish  mannerists, 
above  all  of  Guevara  upon  sententious  prose,  and  of  the  novelists 
and  humorists,  headed  by  Cervantes,  upon  the  drama.  German 
legend  is  found  not  only  in  Marlowe's  Paustus,  but  in  the  by- 
ways of  play  and  story.  It  will  be  long  before  the  rich  and 
coloured  tangle  of  these  threads  has  been  completdy  unravelled 
with  due  tact  and  science.  The  presence  of  one  strand  may 
here  be  mentioned,  which  appears  in  unexpected  spots. 

As  in  Greece,  and  as  in  the  day  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  the 
fabric  of  poetry  and  prose  is  shot  through  with  philosophical 
ideas;  a  further  distinction  from  other  literatures 
like  the  Spanish  of  the  golden  age  or  the  French 
of  1830.  But  these  were  not  so  much  the  ideas  of 
the  new  physical  sdence  and  of  Bacon  as  of  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  ferment.  The  wave  of  free  talk  in  the  drdes 
of  Marlowe,  GreviUe  and  Raleigh  ripples  through  thdr  writings. 
Though  the  direct  influence  of  Giordano  Bruno  on  English 
writers  is  probably  limited  to  a  reminiscence  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  (Book  vii.),  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Sidney  and 
GreviUe,  argued  for  the  Copemican  theory  at  Greville's  bouse, 
lectured  on  the  soul  at  Oxford,  and  published  his  cpoch- 
marking  lulian  dialogues  during  his  two  years'  stay  (1583- 
X585)  in  London.  Tlie  debates  in  the  earlier  schools  of 
Italy  on  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  soul  are  heard  in  the 
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Nosce  Teipsum  (1$^)  of  Sir  John  Davies;  a  ftoidsm,  "  of  the 
schools  "  as  well  as  "  of  the  blood  "  animates  Cassius  and  also 
the  French  heroes  of  Chapman;  and  if  the  earlier  drama  is  sown 
with  Seneca's  old  maxims  on  sin  and  destiny,  the  later  drama, 
at  least  in  Shakeq>eare,  is  penetrated  with  the  freer  reading  of 
life  and  conduct  suggested  by  Montaigne.  Platonism — with  its 
90X  oHgdica  sometimes  a  httle  hoane — is  present  from  the 
youthful  Hymns  of  Spenser  to  the  last  foUowers  of  Donne; 
sometimes  drawn  from  Plato,  it  is  oftentf  the  Christiaiiised 
doctrine  codified  by  Fidno  or  Pico.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  play  of  philosophic  thought  oidy  becomes  marlied  after  1 580, 
when  the  preparatory  tunings  of  En^^Ush  literature  are  over. 

We  may  now  quickly  review  the  period  down  to  1580,  in  the 
departments  of  prose,  verse  and  drama.  It  was  a  time  which 
left  few  memorials  of  form. 

Eariy  modem  En^ish  prose,  as  a  medium  of  art,  was  of  slow 
growth.  For  long  there  was  dtemate  strife  and  union  (ending 
in  marriage)  between  the  Latin,  or  more  rhetorical, 

*  and  the  ancestral  elements  of  the  language,  and  this 
was  true  both  of  diction  and  of  construction.    We  need 

to  begin  with  the  talk  of  actual  life,  as  we  find  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  naif  writers,  in  its  idiom  uid  gusto  and  unshapen 
power,  to  see  how  style  gradually  declared  itself.  In  state 
letters  and  reports,  in  the  recorded  words  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  of  Scotland  ai^  public  men,  in  travels  and  memoirs,  in 
Latimer,  in  the  rude  eariy  versions  of  Cicero  and  BoCthius, 
in  the  more  unstudied  speech  of  Ascham  or  Leland,  the  material 
lies.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  the  English  Utursy  (x549> 
iSS^t  x5S9i  with  the  final  fusion  of  Anglican  and  Puritan  elo- 
quence), and  the  sermons  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer, — ^nearly  the 
first  examples  of  a  sinuous,  musical  and  Ciceronian  cadence. 
A  noble  pattern  for  saga*iiarrative  and  lyrical  prose  was  achieved 
in  the  successive  versions  (15  36-1540-1 568)  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  where  a  native  simple  diction  of  short  and 
melodious  clauses  are  prescribed  by  the  matter  itself.  Prose,  in 
fact,  down  to  Shakespeare's  time,  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
churchmen  and  translators,  aided  by  the  chroniden.  About  the 
mid-century  the  stories,  as  well  as  the  books  of  conduct  and 
maxim,  drawn  from  Italy  and  France,  begin  to  thicken.  Per- 
verted symmetry  of  style  is  found  in  euphulstic  hacks  like  Pettie. 
Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1566)  provided  the  plots  of  Bandello 
and  others  for  the  dramatists.  Hob/s  version  (z  56 1 )  of  Castig- 
lione's  Courtier,  with  its  command  of  elate  and  subde  English, 
is  the  most  notable  imported  book  between  Bemers's  Froissart 
(1523-1525)  and  North's  PltUarch  (1579).  Ascham's  School' 
master  is  the  most  typical  English  book  of  Renaissance  culture, 
in  its  .narrower  sense,  since  Utopia.  Hdinshed's  Chronicle 
(1577-1587)  and  the  work  of  Halle,  if  pre-critical,  were  all  the 
fitter  to  minister  to  Shakespeare. 

The  lyric  impulse  was  fledged  anew  at  the  court  of  Henry 
Vni.    The  short  lines  and  harping  burdens  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  songs  show  the  revival,  not  only  of  a  love- 

*  poetry  more  plangent  than  anything  in  English  since 
Chaucer,  but  also  of  the  long-deadened  sense  of  metre. 

In  Wyatt's  sonnets,  octaves,  terxines  and  other  Italian  measures, 
we  can  watch  the  painful  triumphant  struggles  of  this  noble  old 
master  out  of  the  slough  of  formlessness  in  which  verse  had  been 
left  by  Skelton.  Wyatt's  primary  deed  was  his  gradual  re- 
discovery of  the  iambic  decasyllabic  line  duly  accented — the 
line  that  had  been  first  discovered  by  Chaucer  for  England; 
and  next  came  its  building  into  sonnet  and  sunxa.  Wyatt 
(d  1542)  ended  with  perfect  formal  accuracy;  he  has  the  honours 
of  victory;  and  Henry  Howard,  eari  of  Surrey  (d.  1547)1  & 
younger-hearted  and  more  gracious  but  a  lighter  poet,  carried 
on  his  labour,  and  caught  some  of  Chaucer's  as  well  as  the  Italian 
tunes.  The  blank  veise  of  his  two  translated  Aeneids,  like  all 
that  written  previous  to  Peele,  gave  little  inkling  of  the  latencies 
of  the  measure  which  was  to  become  the  cardinal  one  of  English 
poetry.  It  was  already  the  vogue  in  Italy  for  translations  from 
the  classics;  and  we  may  think  of  Surrey  importing  it  like  an 
uncut  jewel  and  barely  conscious  of  its  value.  His  original 
poems,  like  those  of  Wyatt,  waited  for  print  till  the  eve  of 


Elizabeth's  reign,  when  they  appeared,  with  those  of  followers 
like  Grimoald,  in  Tottd's  Miscellany  (1557).  the  first  of  many 
such  garlands,  and  the  outward  proof  of  the  poetical  rcviva] 
dating  twenty  years  earlier.  But  this  was  a  false  dawn.  Only 
one  poem  of  authentic  power,  SackviUe's  Indmction  (1563)  to 
that  dreary  patriotic  venture,  A  Mirror  for  MagiOrates,  was 
published  for  twenty  years.  In  spirit  medieval,  this  picture  of 
the  gates  of  hell  and  of  the  kings  in  bale  achieves  a  new  mdody 
and  a  new  intensity,  and  makes  the  coming  of  Spenser  far  less 
incredible.  But  poetry  was  long  starved  by  the  very  ideal  that 
nursed  it— that  of  the  all-sided,  all-accomplisbed  "courtier" 
or  cavalier,  to  whom  verse-making  was  but  one  of  aU  the  ac- 
complishments that  he  must  perfect,  like  fencing,  or  courting, 
or  equestrian  skilL  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  SackviUe  and  Sidney 
(and  we  may  add  Hamlet,  a  true  Elixi^ethan)  are  of  this  type. 
One  of  the  first  competent  professional  writers  was  George 
Gascoigne,  whose  remarks  on  metric,  and  whose  blank  verse 
satire.  The  Sled  Class  (1576),  save  the  years  between  Sai^viUe 
and  Spenser.  Otherwise  the  gap  is  filled  by  painful  rfaymestcn 
with  rare  flashes,  such  as  Googe,  Churchyard  and  Tuiberville. 

The  English  Renaissance  drama,  both  comic  and  tragic, 
illustrates  on  the  largest  scale  the  characteristic  power  of  the 
antique  at  this  period — at  first  to  reproduce  itsdf  in 
imitation,  and  then  to  generate  something  utteriy 
different  from  itself,  something  that  throws  the  antique 
to  the  winds.  Out  of  the  Morality,  a  sermon  upon  the  certainty 
of  death  or  the  temptations  of  the  soul,  acted  by  personified 
qualities  and  supernatural  creatures,  had  grown  up,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  Interiude,  a  dialogue  q>oken  by  rcpiesentative 
types  or  trades,  who  faintly  recalled  those  in  Chaucer's  Prologue, 
These  forms,  which  may  be  termed  medieval,  continued  long  and 
blended;  sometimes  heated,  as  in  ResptMica,  with  doctrine, 
and  usually  lightened  by  the  comic  play  of  a  "  Vice  "  or  in- 
carnation of  sinister  roguery.  John  Heywood  was  the  chief 
maker  of  the  pure  interludes,  and  Bishop  Bale  of  the  Protestant 
medleys;  his  King  Johan,  a  reformer's  partisan  tract  in  verse, 
contains  the  germs  of  the  chronide  play.  In  the  drama  down  to 
1 580  the  native  talent  is  sparse  enough,  but  the  historical  interest 
is  high.  Out  of  a  seaming  wdter  of  forms,  the  structure,  the 
metres  and  the  species  that  Kyd  and  Marlowe  found  slowly 
emerged.  Comedy  was  first  deUvercd  from  the  interiude,  and 
fashioned  in  essence  as  we  know  it,  by  the  schoolmasters.  Draw- 
ing on  Plautus,  they  constructed  duly-knitted  plots,  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes  and  full  <A  homdy  native  fun,  for  their 
pupils  to  present.  In  Thersites  (written  1537),  the  ddest  of 
these  pieces,  and  in  Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (1 552  at  latest), 
the  best  known  of  them,  the  characters  are  livdy,  and  indeed 
are  almost  individuals.  In  others,  like  Misogonus  (written  1 560), 
the  abstract  element  and  improving  purpose  remain,  and  the 
source  is  partly  neo-Latin  comedy,  native  or  fordgn  ilomancc 
crept  in:  serious  comedy,  with  its  brilliant  future,  the  comedy 
of  high  sentiment  and  averted  dangers  min^^  still  with  farce, 
was  shadowed  forth  in  Damon  and  PiUaas  and  in  the  curious 
play  Common  Conditions;  while  the  domestic  comedy  of  in- 
trigue dawned  in  Gascoigne's  Supposes,  adapted  from  Ariosto. 
Thus  were  displaced  the  ranker  rustic  fun  of  Gammer  Curton*s 
Needle  (written  c.  1559)  and  other  labours  of  "  rhyming  mother' 
wits."  But  there  was  no  style,  no  talk,  no  satisfactory  metre. 
The  verse  of  comedy  waited  for  Greene,  and  its  prose  for  Lyly. 
Structure,  without  style,  was  also  the  main  achievement  of  the 
early  tragedies.  The  Latin  plays  of  Buchanan,  sometimes 
bibUcal  in  topic,  rest,  as  to  thdr  form,  upon  Euripides.  But 
early  English  tragedy  was  shapen  after  the  Senecan  plays  of  Italy 
and  after  Seneca  himsdf,  all  of  whose  dramas  were  translated  by 
1581.  Corboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  acted  about  1561,  aiM] 
written  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  and  Hughes'  Misfortunes  of 
Arthur  (acted  1588),  are  not  so  much  plays  as  wraiths  of  plays, 
with  thdr  chain  of  slaughters  and  revenges,  their  two-dimensional 
personages,  and  thdr  lifdeas  maxims  which  faU  to  sweeten  the 
bloodshot  atmosphere.  The  Senecan  form  was  not  barren  in 
itsdf,  as  its  sequel  in  France  .was  to  show:  it  was  only  barren 
for  England.    After  Marlowe  it  was  driven  to  the  study,  and  was 
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still  written  (poiubly  under  the  impnlse  ci  Mary  countess  of 
Pembroke),  by  Daniel  and  Greville,  wUh  much  reminiscence 
of  the  French  Senecans.  But  it  left  its  trail  on  the  real  drama. 
It  set  the  pattern  of  a  high  trapcal  action,  often  motived  by 
revenge,  swayed  by  large  ideas  of  fate  and  retribution,  and  told 
in  blank  metre;  and  it  bequeathed,  besides  many  moral  sen- 
tences, such  minor  points  of  mechanism  as  the  Ghost,  the  Chorus 
and  the  inserted  play.  There  were  many  hybrid  forms  like 
Osmond  of  SaUmt  based  on  foreign  story,  alloyed  with  the 
mere  personifications  of  the  Morality,  and  yet  contriving,  as 
In  the  case  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (the  foundation  of  Moasnre 
for  Measiire)t  to  interest  Shakespeare.  Thus  the  drama  by  1580 
had  some  of  its  carpentry,  thou^  not  yet  a  true  style  or  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  to  be  won  by  escape  from  the  classic 
tutelage.  The  ruder  chronicle  play  also  began,  and  the  reigns  of 
John  imd  Henry  V.  amongst  others  were  put  upon  the  stage. 

Vtrse  from  S^ensar  to  Donne. — Sir  Philip  Sidney  almost 
shares  with  Edmund  Spenser  the  honours  of  announcing  the 
g^^^     new  verse,  for  part  of  his  Astrophd  and  SuHa  was 
^*"*"^'     written,  if  not  known  in  unpublished  form,  about 
X  580-1 581,  and  contains  ten  times  the  passion  and  poetry  of 
Tho  Skepfurd*s  Calendar  (1579).   This  work,  of  which  only  a 
few  passages  have  the  seal  of  Spenser's  coming  power,  was  justly 
acdaimed  for  its  novelty  of  experiment  in  many  styles,  pastoral, 
satiric  and  triumphal,  and  in  many  measures:  though  it  was 
criticised  for  its  "  rustic  "  and  archaic  diction — a  "  no  language  " 
that  was  to  have  more  influence  upon  poetry  than  any  of  the 
real  dialects  of  England.    Spenser's  desire  to  write  high  tragedy, 
avowed  in  his  October,  was  not  to  be  granted;  his  nine  comedies, 
are  lost;  and  he  became  the  chief  non-dramatic  poet  of  bis  time 
and  country.    Both  the  plaintive  pessimism  of  Petrarch  and 
du  Bellay,  with  their  favourite  method  of  emblem,  and  the 
Platonic  theory  of  the  spiritual  love  and  its  heavenly  begetting 
sank  into  him;  and  the  Hymns  To  Love  and  To  Beauty  are 
possibly  his  earliest  verses  of  sustained  perfection  and  exaltation. 
These  two  strains  of  feeling  Spenser  never  lost  and  never 
harmonised;  the  fint  of  them  recurs  in  his  Complaints  of  1591, 
above  all  in  The  Ruins  ef  Time,  the  second  in  his  >l  moretti  (x  595) 
and  Colin  Clout  and  Epithalamion,  which  are  autobiographical. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  threads  are  woven  into  The  Faerie 
Qnoene,  an  unfinished  allegorical  epic  in  honour  of  moral  goodness, 
of  which  three  books  came  out  in  1590  and  three  more  in  1596, 
while  the  fragment  Of  Constancy  (so-called)  is  first  found  in  the 
posthumous  folio  of  1609.    This  poem  is  the  fullest  reflex,  outside 
the  drama,  of  the  soul  and  aspirations  of  the  time.    For  its 
scenery  and  mechanism  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto  furnishes 
the  framework.    In  both  poems  tales  of  knightly  adventure 
intertwine  unconfused;  in  both  the  slaying  of  monsterB,  the 
capture  of  strong  places,  and  the  release  of  the  innocent,  hindered 
by  wisard  and  sorcerer,  or  aided  by  magic  sword  and  horn  and 
mirror,  constitute  the  quest;  and  in  both  warriors,  ladies, 
dwarfs,  dragons  and  figures  from  old  mythology  jostle  dreamily 
together.    To  all  this  pomp  Spenser  strove  to  give  a  moral  and 
often  also  a  polirical  meaning.    Ariosto  was  not  a  votes  sacer; 
and  so  Spenser  took  Tasso's  theme  of  the  holy  war  waged  for  the 
Sepulchre,  and  expanded  it  into  a  war  between  good  and  evil, 
as  he  saw  them  in  the  worid;  between  chastity  and  lust,  loyalty 
and  detraction,  England  and  Spain,  England  and  Rome,  Eliza- 
beth and  usurpers,  Irish  governor  and  Irish  rebel,  ri|^t  and 
wrong.    The  title-virtues  of  his  six  extant  books  he  affects  to 
take  from  Aristotle;  but  Holiness,  Temperance,   Chastity, 
Justice,  Friendship  and  Courtesy  form  a  medley  of  medieval, 
puritanical  and  Greek  ideals. 

Spenser's  moral  sentiments,  often  ethereally  noble,  might  well 
be  contrasted,  and  that  not  always  to  their  credit,  with  those 
more  secular  and  luturalistic  ones  that  rule  in  Shakespeare 
or  in  Bernardino  Telesio  and  Giordano  Bruno.  But  The  Faerie 
Queene  lives  by  its  poetry;  and  iu  poetry  lives  independently 
of  its  creed.  The  idealized  figures  of  Elizabeth,  who  b  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  of  the  "  magnificent "  Prince  Arthur,  fail  to  bind 
the  adventures  together,  and  after  two  books  the  poem  breaks 
<lovn  in  struaure.;   And  indeed  ail  through.it  relies  on  episode 


and  pageant,  on  its  prevailing  and  faisappressible  loveliness  of 
scene  and  tint,  of  phrasing  and  of  melody,  beside  which  the  inner 
meaning  is  often  an  interruption.  Spenser  is  not  to  be  tired; 
in.  and  out  of  his  tapestry,  with  its  "  ^kwming  light  much  like 
a  ^hade,"  pace  his  figures  on  horseback,  or  in  durance,  with  their 
dear  and  pictorial  allegoric  trappings;  and  they  go  either  singly, 
or  in  his  favotirite  masques  or  pageants,  suggested  by  emblem- 
atical painting  or  dvic  procession.  He  is  often  duly  praised  for 
his  lingering  and  liquid  melodies  and  his  gradous  images,  or 
blamed  for  their  langour;  but  his  ground-tone  Is  a  sombre 
melancholy — unlike  that  of  Jaques— «nd  his  deepest  quality 
as  a  writer  is  perhaps  his  angry  power.  Few  of  his  forty  and 
more  thousand  lines  are  unpoetical;  in  certainty  of  style, 
amongst  English  poets  who  have  written  profusdy,  he  has  no 
equals  but  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Shelley.  His  "  artificial "  diction, 
drawn  from  middle  En^ish,  from  dialect  or  from  false  analogy, 
has  always  the  intention  and  nearly  always  the  effect  of  beauty; 
we  soon  feel  that  its  absence  would  be  imnatiiral,  and  it  has  taken 
its  rank  among  the  habitual  and  exquisite  implements  of  English 
poetry.  This  equality  of  noble  form  is  Spenser's  strength,  as- 
dilution  and  diffusion  of  phrase,  and  a  certain  monotonous  slow- 
ness of  tempo,  are  beyond  doubt  his  weaknesses.  His  chief  tech- 
nical invoition,  the  nine>line  stanza  {ababbcbcC)  was  developed 
not  from  the  Italian  octave  (ahababu),  but  by  adding  an  alexan- 
drine to  the  eight-line  stave  {ababbcbc)  of  Chaucer's  Monk*s  Tale, 
It  is  naturally  articulated  twice — at  the  fifth  line,  where  the  turn 
of  repeated  rhyme  inevitably  charms,  and  at  the  ninth,  which 
runs  now  to  a  crashing  climax,  now  to  a  pensive  and  sighing 
dose.  In  rhyming,  Spenser,  if  not  always  accurate,  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  resourceful  of  poets.  His  power  over  the  heroic 
couplet  or  quatrain  is  shown  in  his  fable.  Mother  Huhbard*s  Tale, 
and  in  his  curious  verse  memoir,  Colin  Clout;  both  ctf  which 
are  medleys  of  satire  and  flattery.  With  formal  tasks  so  various 
and  so  hard,  it  is  wonderful  how  effortless  the  style  of  Spenser 
remains.  His  Muiopolmos  is  the  lightest-handed  of  inock- 
heroics.  No  writer  of  his  day  except  Marlowe  was  so  faithful 
to  the  law  of  beauty. 

The  mantle  of  Spenser  feU,  iomewhat  in  shreds,  upon  poets 
of  many  schools  until  the  Restoration.  As  though  in  thaxiks  to 
his  master  Tasso,  he  lent  to  Edward  Fairfax,  the  heaX 
.translator  of  the  Jerusalem  Ddieired  {Godfrey  of 
BuUoigne,  x6oo),  some  of  his  own  ease  and  intricate 
melody.  Harington,  the  witty  translator  of  Ariosto  (i59i)and 
spoilt  child  of  the  court,  owed  less  to  Spenser.  The  allegorical 
colouring  was  nobly  caught,  if  sometimes  barbarized,  in  the 
Christ*s  Victory  and  Triumph  of  the  younger  Giles  Fletcher 
(1610),  and  Spenser's  emblematic  style  was  strained,  even 
cracked,  by  Phineas  Fletcher  in  The  Purple  Island  (1633),  an 
aspiring  fable,  gorgeous  in  places,  of  the  human  body  and 
faculties.  Both  of  these  bretltfen  dipped  and  marred  the  stanza, 
but  they  form  a  link  between  Spenser  and  their  studentMilton. 
The  allegoric  form,  long-winded  and  broken-backed,  survived 
late  in  Henry  More's  and  Joseph  Beaumont's  verse  disquisitions 
on  the  souL  Spenser's  pastoral  and  allusive  manner  was  allowed 
by  Drayton  in  his  Shepherd^ s  Garland  (1593),  and  differently  by 
\ViUiam  Browne  in  Britanma's  Pastorals  ( x6i3-x6x6),  and  by 
William  Basse;  whUe  his  more  honeyed  descriptions  took  on  a 
mawkish  taste  in  the  anonymous  Britain^  Ida  and  similar  poems. 
His  golden  Platonic  style  was  bu<^antly  echoed  in  Orchestra 
(1596),  Sir  John  Davies'  poem  on  the  danring  ^diercs.  He  is 
continually  traceable  in  xjth-ccntuxy  verse,  blending  with  the 
alien  currents  Of  Boi  Jonson  and  of  Doime.  He  was  edited  and 
imitated  in  the  age  of  Tliomson,  in  the  age  of  William  Morris, 
and  constantly  between. 

The  typical  Elizabethan  poet  is  Michael  Drayton;  who 
followed  Spenser  in  pastoral,  Daniel,  Sidney,  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  in  sonnet,  Danid  again  in  chronide  and 
legend,  and  Mark>we  in  mythol^cal  story,  and  who 
yet  remained  himself.    His  Eudimion  and  Phoebe 
in  passages  stands  near   Hero  and   Leander;  his 
Enifand's  Heroical  EpisUes  (1597)  are  in  ringing  rhetorical 
couplets;  his  Odes  (i6o6>,  like  the  Ballad  of  Agineourt  and  the 
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VirgiHtaH  VoyagCt  forestall  and  equal  Cowper's  or  Campbell's; 
his  Nympkidia  (1627)  was  the  most  popular  of  burlesque  fairy 
poems;  and  his  pastorab  are  full  of  graces  and  felictties.  The 
work  of  Drayton  that  is  least  read  and  most  often  mentioned 
b  his  Pciy-Olbion  (z6i3-z62a),  a  vast  and  pious  effort,  now  and 
then  nobly  repaid,  to  versify  the  scenery,  legend,  customs  and 
particxilarities  of  every  English  county.  The  more  recluse  and 
pensive  habit  of  Samuel  Daniel  chills  his  long  chronicle  poems; 
but  with  Chapman  he  is  the  clearest  voice  of  Stoidsm  in  Elixa- 
bethan  letters;  and  his  hartbonious  nature  is  perfectly  expressed 
in  a  style  of  happy,  even  excellence,  free  alike  from  "  fine  mad- 
ness  "  and  from  strain.  Sonnet  and  epistle  are  his  favoured 
forms,  and  in  his  Musopkilus  (1599)  as  well  as  in  his  admirable 
prose  Defence  of  Rhyme  (i6oa),  he  truly  prophesies  the  hopes 
and  glories  of  that  illustre  tulgare,  the  literary  speech  of  England. 
AU  this  patriotic  and  historic  verse,  like  the  earlier  and  ruder 
Albion's  Ett^and  (1586)  of  William  Warner,  or  Fitzgeoffrey's 
poem  upon  Drake,  or  the  outbursts  of  Spenser,  was  written  during 
or  inspired  by  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  queen's  reign;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Shakespeare's  and  most  of  the  other  history 
pUys,  whidi  duly  eclipsed  the  formal,  rusty-gray  chronicle  poem 
of  the  type  of  the  Minor  for  Magistrates,  though  editions  (1559- 
z6io)  of  the  latter  were  long  repeated.  Patriotic  verse  outside 
the  theatre,  however,  full  of  seal,  started  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  love^onnet,  song,  or  msrthic  narrative,  because  it 
had  no  modds  before  it  in  other  lands,  and  remained  therefore 
the  more  shapeless. 

The  English  love-sonnet,  brought  in  by  Wyatt  and  rifest 
between  1 590  and  1600,  iras  revived  as  a  purely  studious  imitation 

by  Watson  in  his  Hekatompathia  (1582),  a  string  of 

translations  in  one  of  the  exceptional  measures  that 
were  freely  entitled  "  sonnets."  But  from  the  first,  in  the  hands 
of  Sidney,  whose  Astrophd  and  Stella  (1591)  was  written,  as 
remarked  above,  about  1581,  the  sonnet  was  ever  ready  to 
pulse  into  feeling,  and  to  flash  into  unborrowed  beauty,  embodying 
sometimes  dramatic  fancy  and  often  living  experience.  These 
three  fibres  of  imitation,  imagination  and  confession  are  inter- 
twisted beyond  severance  in  many  of  the  cycles,  and  now  one, 
now  another  is  U];»pcrmost.  Incaution  might  read  a  personal 
diary  into  Thomas  Lodge's  Pkiilis  (1593),  which  is  often  a 
translation  from  Ronsard.  Literal  Judges  have  announced  that 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  are  but  his  mode  of  taking  exercise. 
But  there  is  poetry  in  "  God's  plenty  "  almost  everywhere;  and 
few  of  the  series  fail  of  lovely  lines  or  phrasing  or  even  of  perfect 
sonnets.  This  holds  of  Henry  Constable's  Diana  (1592),  of  the 
PartkenopkUand  Partkenopke  of  Bamabe  Barnes  (x  S93)i  inebriate 
with  poetry,  and  of  the  stray  minor  groups.  Alalia,  Ucia,  Cadia; 
while  the  Caelica  of  Fulke  GreviUe,  Lord  Brooke,  in  irregular 
form,  is  full  of  metaphysical  passion  struggling  to  be  delivered. 
Astrophel  and  Stella,  Drayton's  Idea  (i 594-1619),  Spenser's 
Amoretti  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (printed  1609)  are  addressed 
to  definite  and  probably  to  known  persons,  and  are  charged  with 
true  poetic  rage,  ecstatic  or  plaintive,  desperate  or  solemn,  if  they 
are  also  intermingled  with  the  mere  word-play  that  mocks  or 
beguiles  the  ebb  of  feeling,  or  with  the  purely  plastic  work  that  is 
done  for  solace.  In  most  of  these  series,  as  in  Daniel's  paler  but 
exquisitely-wrought  Delia  (1S9X-Z592),  the  form  is  that  of  the 
three  separate  quatrains  with  the  closing  couplet  for  emotional 
and  melodic  climax;  a  scheme  slowly  but  defiantly  evolved, 
through  traceable  gradations,  from  that  stricter  one  of  Italy, 
which  Dnimmond  and  Milton  revived,  and  where  the  crisis 
propcriy  coincides  with  the  change  from  octave  to  sestet. 

The  amorous  mytholo^c  tale  in  verse  derives  immediately 
from  contemporary  Italy,  but  in  the  beginning  from  Ovid, 

whose  Metamorphoses,  famUiar  in  Golding's  old  version 
pitms,       (i555~i557)f  furnished  descriptions,  decorations  and 

many  tales,  while  his  Heroides  gave  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio  a  model  for  the  self-anatomy  of  tragic  or  plaintive 
sentiment.  Within  ten  years,  between  1588  and  1598,  during 
the  eariy  sonnet-vogue,  appeared  Lodge's  SciUaes  Metamorphosis, 
Shakeq>eare's  Venio  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Marlowe's 
Hero  (tiid  Leander  and  Drayton's  Bindimion  oifi  PhoAe,    Sbake- 


speare  owed  somethinig  to'  Lodge,  and  Drayton  to  'Matkme. 
All  these  points  describe  a  love^tuation  at  length,  and  save 
in  one  instance  they  describe  it  from  without.  The  esoeptKn 
is  Mariowe,  who  achieves  a  more  than  Sidlian  perfection;  he 
says  everything,  and  is  equal  to  everything  that  he  has  to  say. 
In  Venus  and  Adonis  the  poet  is  enamoured  less  of  love  than  fA  the 
tones  and  poses  of  loven  and  of  the  beauty  and  gallant  motion 
of  animals,  while  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrtu  he  is  intent  00  the 
gradations  of  lust,  shame  and  indignation,  in  which  he  has  a 
spectator's  interesL  Virtuosity,  or  the  ddiji^t  of  the  execntant 
in  his  own  brilliant  cunning,  is  the  marit  of  most  of  these  pieces. 
If  we  go  to  the  lyrics,  the  versified  mythic  tales  and  thft 
s6nnets  of  Elizabethan  times  for  the  kind  of  feeling  that  Moliire's 
Alceste  loved  and  that  Bums  and  Shelley  poured  into  -^  , 
song,  we  shall  often  come  away  disappointed,  and  think  '^f* 
the  old  poetry  heartless.  But  it  is  not  heartless,  any  jnoie 
than  it  is  always  hnpassloned  or  personal;  it  Is  decorative. 
The  feeling  is  often  that  of  the  craftsman;  it  is  not  of  the  singer 
who  spends  his  vital  essence  in  song  and  commands  an  answering 
thrill  so  long  as  his  native  language  is  alive  or  undentood. 
The  arts  that  deal  with  ivories  or  enamdiing  or  silver  suggest 
themsdves  while  we  watch  the  ddighted  tinting  and  chasing, 
the  sense  for  gesture  and  grouping  (in  Venus  and  Adonis),  or  the 
delicate  beating  out  of  rhyme  in  a  madrigal,  or  the  designing  of 
a  single  motive,  or  two  contrasted  motives,  within  the  pand  of 
the  sonneL  And  soon  it  is  evident  how  passion  and  emotion 
readily  become  jdastic  matter  too,  whether  they  be  drawn  from 
books  or  observation  or  sdf-scrutiny.  This  b  above  all  the 
case  in  the  sonnet;  but  it  b  found  in  the  lyric  as  wdL  The 
result  b  a  wonderful  fertility  of  lyrical  pattern,  a  wonderfully 
diffused  power  of  lyrical  execution,  never  to  recur  at  any  later 
time  of  English  literature.  Wyatt  had  to  recover  the  very  fona 
of  such  verse  from  oblivion,  and  thb  he  did  in  the  school  of  trans- 
lation and  adaptation.  Not  only  the  decasyllabic,  but  the  lyric^ 
in  short  lines  had  almost  died  out  ci  memory,  and  Wyatt  brought 
it  back.  From  hb  day  to  Spenser's  there  b  not  much  lyric 
that  b  noteworthy,  though  in  Gascoigne  and  others  the  impulse 
b  seen.  The  introduction  of  Italian  music,  with  its  favourite 
metrical  schemes,  such  as  the  madrigal,  powerfully  schooled  and 
coloured  lyric  r  in  espedal,  the  caressing  double  ending,  regular 
in  Italbn  but  heavier  in  English,  became  common.  The  Italian 
poems  were  often  translated  in  their  own  measure,  line  by  line, 
and  the  musical  setting  retained.  Their  tunes,  or  other  tunes, 
were  then  coupled  with  new  and  original  poems;  and  both 
appeared  together  in  the  song-books  of  Dowland  the  lutanbt, 
of  Jones  and  Byrd  (1588),  and  in  chid  (1601-16x9)  of  Thomas 
Campiozu  The  words  of  Campion's  songs  are  not  only  supremdy 
musical  in  the  wider  sense,  but  are  chosen  for  their  singing 
quality.  Misled  awhile  by  the  heresy  that  rhyme  was  wrong, 
be  was  yet  a  master  of  lovdy  rhyming,  as  well  as  of  a  lyrical  style 
of  great  range,  gaUy  or  gravely  happy.  But,  as  with  most  of  his 
fdtows,  singing  b  rather  hb  calling  than  hb  consolation.  The 
lyrics  that  are  sprinkled  in  plays  and  romances  are  the  finest 
t>f  thb  period,  and  perhaps,  in  thdr  kind,  of  any  period.  Shake- 
speare b  the  greatest  in  thb  province  also;  but  the  power  of 
infallible  and  unforgettable  song  b  often  granted  to  slighter, 
gentler  playwrights  like  Greene  and  Dekker,  while  it  b  denied 
to  men  of  weightier  build  and  sterner  purpose  like  Chapman  and 
Jonscm.  The  songs  of  Jonson  are  indeed  at  thdr  best  <^  absolute 
and  antique  finish;  but  the  irrex'ocable  dew  of  night  or  dawn 
seldom  lies  upon  them  as  it  lies  on  the  songs  of  Webster  or  o( 
Fletcher.  The  best  lyrics  in  the  plays  are  dramatic;  they  must 
be  read  in  thdr  own  setting.  While  the  action  stops,  they  setie 
and  dally  with  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  scene,  and  yet  relieve 
It.  The  songs  of  Lodge  and  Breton,  of  Drayton  and  Daniel, 
of  Oxford  and  Raleigh,  and  the  fervid  brief  flights  of  the  Jesuit 
Southwell,  show  the  omnipresence  of  the  vital  gift,  whether 
among  professional  writers  of  the  journalbtic  type,  or  among 
poets  whose  gift  was  not  primarily  song,  or  among  men  of  action 
and  quality  or  men  of  religion,  who  only  wrote  when  they  were 
stirred.  Lullaby  and  valentine  and  compliment,  and  love* 
plaint  ranging  from  gaUantxy .  to  desperation,  are  aH  then: 
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and  the  Fortunate  Hour,  which  visits  commonly  only  a  few  men 
In  a  generation,  and  those  but  now  and  then  in  their  lives,  is 
nBva:  far  off.  But  the  master  of  melody,  Spenser,  left  no  songs, 
apart  from  his  two  insuperable  wedding  odes.  And  religious 
lyric  is  rarer  before  the  reign  pf  James.  Much  of  the  best  lyric 
is  saved  for  us  by  the  various  Miscellanies,  A  Handful  of  Pleasant 
Ddiikts  (1584),  the  Phoenix  Nest  (1593)  and  Davison's  Poe/tVa/ 
Rhapsody  (1602);  while  other  such  collections,  like  England* s 
Helicon{itoo)t  were  chiefly  garlands  of  vcnc  that  was  already  in 
print. 

There  is  plenty  of  satiric  anger  and  raillery  in  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  but  the  most  genuine  part  of  it  is  drawn  off  into  drama. 
Except  for  stray  passages  in  Spenser,  Drayton  and  others, 
formal  satire,  though  profuse,  was  a  literary  unreal  thing,  a  pose 
in  the  manner  of  Persius  or  Juvenal,  and  tiresome  in  expression. 
In  this  kind  only  Donne  triumphed.  The  attempts  of  Lodge  and 
Hall  and  Marston  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford  and  Guilpin  and 
Wither  are  for  the  most  part  simply  weariful  in  different  ways, 
and  satire  wailed  for  Drydcn  and  his  age.  The  attempt ,  however, 
persisted  throughout.  Wyatt  was  the  first  and  last  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  genial,  natural  Horatian  style. 

Verse  from  Donne  to  Milton. — As  the  age  of  Elizabeth  receded, 
some  changes  came  slowly  over  non-dramatic  verse.  In  Jonson, 
^^^^  as  in  John  Donne  (i  573-163 1) ,  one  of  the  greater  poets 
pkytk^or  of  the  nation,  and  in  many  writers  after  Donne,  may 
imtnaam  be  traced  a  kind  of  Counter- Renaissance,  or  revulsion 
*'***'■'  against  the  natural  man  and  his  claims  to  pleasure — ^a 
revulsion  from  which  regret  for  pl^aurc  lost  b  seldom  far. 
Poetry  becomes  more  ascetic  and  mystical,  and  this  feeling  takes 
shelter  alike  in  the  Angh'can  and  in  the  Roman  faith.  George 
Herbert  {The  Temple^  1633),  the  most  popular,  quaint  and 
pious  of  the  school,  but  the  least  poetical;  Crashaw,  with  his  one 
ecstatic  vision  ( The  Flaming  He«r/)and  occasional  golden  stanzas ; 
Henry  Vaughan,  who  wrote  from  1646  to  1678,  with  his  mystical 
landscape  and  magical  cadences;  and  Thomas  Traheme,  his 
fellow-dreamer,  are  the  best  known  of  the  religious  Fantastics. 
But,  earlier  than  most  of  these  are  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Habington  with  his  Castara  (1634),  who  show  the  same 
temper,  if  a  fitful  poWer  and  felicity.  Such  writers  form  the 
devouter  section  of  the  famous  "metaphysical"  or  "fantastic" 
school,  which  includes,  besides  Donne  its  founder,  pure  amorists 
like  Oirew  (whose  touch  on  certain  rhythms  has  no  fellow), 
young  academic  followers  like  Cartwright  and  Cleveland  (in. 
whom  survives  the  vein  of  satire  that  also  marks  the  school), 
and  Abraham  Cowley,  who  wrote  from  1633  to  1678,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  living  poet  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  hisXt/e  of  Cowley  Johnson  tramples  on  the  "  meta- 
physical "  poets  and  their  vices,  and  he  is  generally  right  in 
detail.  The  shock  of  cold  quaintness,  which  every  one  of  them 
continually  administers,  is  fatal.  Johnson  only  erred  in  ignoring 
all  their  virtues  and  all  their  historical  importance. 

In  Donne  poetry  became  deeply  intcUectualizcd,  and  in  temper 
disquisitive  and  introspective.  The  poet's  emotion  is  played 
with  in  a  cat-and-mouse  fashion,  and  he  torments  it  subtly. 
Donne's  passion  is  so  real,  if  so  unheard-of,  and  his  brain  so 
finely-dividing,  that  he  can  make  almost  any  image,  even  the 
remotest,  even  the  commonest,  poetical.  His  satires,  his  Val- 
entine, his  Litany,  and  his  lyric  or'odic  pieces  in  general,  have 
an  insolent  and  sudden  daring  which  is  warranted  by  deep- 
seated  power  and  is  only  equalled  by  a,  few  of  those  tragedians 
who  are  his  nearest  of  kin.  The  recurring  contrast  of  "  wit  "  or 
intelligence,  and  "  wiU  "  or  desire,  their  struggle,  their  mutual 
illumination,  their  fusion  as  into  some  third  and  undiscovered 
element  of  human  nature,  are  but  one  idiosyncrasy  of  Donne's 
intricate  soul,  whose  general  progress,  so  far  as  his  dateless 
poems  permit  of  its  discovery,  seems  to  have  been  from  a  pagan- 
ism that  is  unashamed  but  crossed  with  gusts  of  compunction, 
to  a  mystical  and  otherwordly  temper  alloyed  with  covetous 
regrets.  The  Anatomv  of  the  World  and  other  ambitious  pieces 
have  the  same  quality  amid  their  outrageous  strangeness. 
In  Donne  and  his  successors  the  merely  ingenious  and  ransacking 
intellect  often  came  to  overbalahce  truth  and  passion;  and  hence 


arose  conceits  and  abstract  verbiage,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  perfect  poem,  however  brief,  despite  the  omnipresence  of  the 
poetic  gift.  The  "  fantastic  "  school,  ii  it  contains  some  of  the 
rarest  sallies  and  passages  in  English,  is  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory. Its  faults  only  exaggerate  those  of  Sidney,  Greville 
and  Shakespeare,  who  often  mbuse  homely  or  technical  meta- 
phor; and  English  verse  shared,  by  coincidence  not  by  borrow* 
ing,  and  with  variations  of  its  own,  in  the  general  strain  and 
torture  of  style  that  was  besetting  so  many  poets  of  the  Latin 
countries.  Yet  these  poets  well  earn  the  name  of  metaphysical, 
not  for  their  philosophic  phrasing,  but  for  the  shuttle-flight  of 
their  fancy  to  and  fro  between  the  things  of  earth  and  the  realities 
of  spirit  that  lie  beyond  the  screen  of  the  flesh. 

Between  Spenser  and  Milton  many  measures  of  lyrical  and 
other  poetry  were  modified.  Donne's  freauent  use  of  roughly- 
accentual,  almost  tuneless  lines  is  unexplained  and  nnyt/f^ 
was  not  often  followed.  Rhythm  in  general  came  to 
be  studied  more  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  study  was  rewarded. 
The  lovely  cordial  music  of  Carew's  amorous  iambics,  or  of 
Wither's  trochees,  or  of  Crashaw's  odes,  or  of  Marvell's  octo- 
syllables; has  never  been  regained.  The  formal  ode  set  in, 
sometimes  regularly  "  Pindaric  "  in  strophe-grouping,  sometimes 
irregularly  "  Pindaric  "  as  in  Cowley's  experiments.  Above  all, 
the  heroic  couplet,  of  the  isolated,  balanced,  rhetorical  order, 
such  as  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax  and  Sylvester,  the  translator 
( 1 590-1606)  of  Du  Bartas,  had  often  used,  began  to  be  a  regular 
instrument  of  verse,  and  that  for  special  purposes  which  soon 
became  lastingly  assodated  with  it.  The  flatteries  of  Edmund 
Waller  and  theOvidian  translations  of  Sandys  dispute  the  priority 
for  smoothness  and  finish,  though  the  fame  was  Waller's  for 
two  generations;  but  Denham's  overestimated  Cooper* s  Hill 
(1642),  Cowley's  Davideis  (1656),  and  even  Qgilby's  Aeneid 
made  the  path  plainer  for  Dryden,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
rhetorical  couplet  which  throve  as  blank  verse  declined.  Sonnet 
and  madrigal  were  the  favoured  measures  of  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthorndcn,  a  real  and  exquisite  poet  of  the  studio,  who 
shows  the  general  drift  of  verse  towards  sequestered  and  religious 
feeling.  Drummond's  Poems  of  1616  and  Flowers  of  Zion  (4623) 
are  fuU  of  Petrarch  and  Plato  as  well  as  of  Christian  resignation, 
and  he  kept  alive  the  artistry  of  phrasing  and  versification  in  a 
time  of  indiscipline  and  conflictiug  fonns.  William  Browne  has 
been  named  as  a  Spenserian,  but  his  Britannia's  Pastorals 
(1613-1616),  with  their  slowly-rippling  and  overflowing  couplets 
which  influenced  Keats,  were  a  medley  of  a  novel  kind.  George 
Wither  may  equally  rank  among  the  lighter  followers  of  Spenser, 
the  easy  masters  of  lyrical  narrative,  and  the  devotional  poets. 
But  his  Shepherd's  Hunting  and  other  pieces  in  hb  volume  of 
162a  contain  lovely  landscapes,  partly  English  and  partly 
artificial,  and  stand  far  above  his  pious  works,  and  still  further 
above' the  dreary  satires  which  he  lived  to  continue  after  the 
Restoration. 

Of  poets  yet  unmentioned,  Robert  Herrick  is  the  chief,  with 
his  two  thousand  lyrics  and  epigrams,  gathered  in  Hesperides 
and  Noble  Numbers  (1648).  His  power  of  song  and  j^^^^^  | 
sureness  of  cadence  are  not  excelled  within  his  range  of 
topic,  which  includes  flowers  and  maidens — whom  he  treats 
as  creatures  of  the  same  race-Tand  the  swift  decay  of  both 
their  beauties,  and  secular  regret  over  this  decay  and  his  own 
mortality  and  the  transience  of  amorous  pleasure,  and  the  virtues 
of  his  friends,  and  country  sports  and  lore^  and  religious  com- 
punction for  his  own  paganism.  The  Hesperides  are  pure  Re- 
naissance work,  in  natural  sjrmpathy  with  the  Roman  elegiac 
writings  and  with  the  Pseudo-Anacreon.  Cowley  is  best  where  he 
is  nearest  Herrick,  and  his  posy  of  short  lyrics  outlives  his  "  e[HC 
and  Pindaric  art."  There  are  many  writers  who  last  by  virtue 
of  one  or  two  poems;  Suckling  by  his  adept  playfulness,  Love- 
lace and  Montrose  by  a  few  gallant  stanzas,  and  many  a  name- 
less poet  by  many  a  consummate  cadenot,    It  is  the  age  , . 

of  sudden  flights  and  brief  perfections.    All  the  farther     IJ^Jj^ 
out  of  reach,  yet  never  wholly  despaired  of  or  un- 
attempted  in  England,  was  the  "  long  poem,"  heroical  and  noble, 
the  "  phantom  epic,"  th<t  shadow  ci  the  ancient  masterpieces. 
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which  bad  striven  to  life  in  Italy  and  France.  Davenant's 
Cotidiberl  (1651),  Cowley's  Darideis  and  Chamberlayne's  Pkarott- 
nida  (1659)  attest  the  effort  which  Milton  in  1658  resumed  with 
triumph.  These  works  have  between  them  all  the  vices  possible 
to  epic  verse,  dulness  and  flatness,  faintneas  and  quaintness  and 
incoherence.  But  there  is  some  poetry  in  each  of  tliem,  and  in 
Pharonnida  there  is  far  more  than  enough  poetry  to  save  it. 

Few  writers  have  found  a  flawless  style  of  tbeir  own  so  early 
in  life  as  John  Milton  (160&-1674).  His  youthful  pieces  show 
mttam,  ^^^  signs  of  Spenser  and  the  Caroline  fantastics; 
but  soon  his  vast  poetical  reading  ran  clear  and  lay  at 
the  service  of  his  talent.  His  vision  and  phiasing  of  natural 
things  were  already  original  in  the  Nathiiy  Ode^  written  when  he 
was  twenty;  and,  there  also,  his  versification  was  already  that 
of  a  master,  of  a  renovator.  The  pensive  and  figured  beauty  of 
L* Allegro  and  II  PenserosOf  two  contrasted  emblematic  panels, 
the  high  innocent  Platonism  and  golden  blank  verse  of  the 
Comus  (1634);. the  birth  of  long-slccping  power  in  the  Lyddas 
(1637),  with  its  unapproached  contrivance  both  in  evolution 
and  detail,  where  the  precious  essences  of  earlier  myth  and 
pastoral  seem  to  be  distilled  for  an  offering  in  honour  of  the 
tombless  friend; — the  newness,  the  promise,  the  sureness  of 
it  all  amid  the  current  schools!  The  historian  finds  in  these 
poems,  with  their  echoes  of  Plato  and  Sannasaro,  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  St  John,  the  richest  and  most  perfect  instance 
of  the  studious,  decorative  Renaissance  style,  and  is  not  surprised 
to  find  Milton's  scholars  a  century  later  in  the  age  of  Gray. 
The  critic,  while  feeling  that  the  strictly  lyrical,  spontaneous 
element  is  absent,  is  all  the  more  baffled  by  the  skill  and  enduring 
charm.  The  sonnets  were  written  before  or  during  Milton's 
long  immersion  (163  7- 1658)  in  prose  and  warfare,  and  show  the 
same  gifts.  They  are  not  cast  in  the  traditional  form  of  love- 
cycle,  but  are  occasional  poems;  in  metre  they  revert,  not  always 
strictly  but  once  or  twice  in  full  perfection,  to  the  Italian  scheme; 
and  they  recall  not  Petrarch  but  the  spiritual  elegies  or  patriot 
exaltations  of  Dante  or  Guldicdoni. 

Milton  also  had  a  medieval  side  to  his  brain,  as  the  History  0/ 
Britain  shows.  The  heroic  theme,  which  he  had  resolved  from 
his  youth  up  to  celebrate,  at  last,  after  many  hesitations,  proved 
to  be  the  fall  of  man.  This,  for  one  of  his  creed  and  for  the 
audience  he  desired,  was  the  greatest  theme  of  alL  Its  scene 
waa  the  Ptolemaic  universe  with  the  Christian  heaven  and  hell 
inserted.  The  time,  indicated  by  retrospect  and  prophecy, 
was  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  eternity,  from  the  creation  of 
Christ  to  the  doomsday,  of  which  the  history  was  sacredly 
revealed.  The  subject  and  the  general  span  of  the  action  went 
back  to  the  popular  mystery  play;  and  Milton  at  first  planned 
out  Paradise  Lost  as  such  a  play,  with  certain  element  of  classic 
tragedy  embodied.  But  according  to  the  current  theory  the  epic, 
not  the  drama,  was  the  noblest  form  of  verse;  and,  feeling 
where  his  power  lay,  he  adopted  the  epic.  The  subject,  therefore, 
was  partly  medievaJ,  partly  Protestant,~-for  Milton  was  a  true 
Protestant  in  having  a  variant  of  doctrine  shared  by  no  other 
mortal.  But  the  ordering  and  presentment,  with  their  overture, 
their  interpolated  episodes  or  narratives,  their  journeys  between 
Olympus,  Earth  and  hell,  invocations,  set  similes,  battles  and 
divine  thunderbolts,  are  those  of  the  classical  epic.  Had  Milton 
shared  the  free  thought  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  poem  could  never  have  existed.  With  all  his  range 
of  soul  and  skill,  he  had  a  narrower  ^>eculative  brain  than  any 
poet  of  equal  gift;  and  this  was  well  for  his  great  and  peculiar 
task.  But  whatever  Milton  may  fail  to  be,  his  heroic  writing 
is  the  permanent  and  absolute  expression  of  something  that  in 
the  English  stock  is  inveterate — the  Promethean  self-possession 
of  the  mind  in  defeat,  its  right  to  solitude  there,  its  claim  to 
judge  and  deny  the  victor.  This  is  the  spirit  of  his  devils,  beside 
whom  his  divinities,  his  unfaUen  angels  (Abdiel  excepted),  and 
even  his  human  couple  with  their  radiance  and  beauty  of  line, 
all  seem  shadowy.  The  discord  between  Milton's  Hoctrine  and 
his  sympathies  in  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  has  never  escaped  notice. 
The  discord  between  his  doctrine  and  his  culture  comes  out 
in  Paradise  Regained  (1671),  when  be  has  at  once  to  reprobate 


and  glorify  Athens,  the  "  mother  of  arts."  In  this  afterthought 
to  the  earlier  epic  the  action  is  slight,  the  Enemy  has  lost  spirit, 
and  the  Christ  is  something  of  a  pedagogue.  But  there  in  a  new 
charm  in  its  even,  grey  desert  tint,  sprinkled  with  illuminatioos 
of  gold  and  luxury.  In  Samson  Agonistes  (1671)  the  ethica] 
treatment  as  well  as  the  machinery  is  Sophodean,  and  the  theo- 
logy not  wholly  Christian.  But  the  fault  of  Samson  b  forgotten 
in  his  suffering,  which  is  Milton's  own;  and  thus  a  cross-current 
of  sympathy  is  set  up,  which  may  not  be  much  in  keeping  with 
the  story,  but  revives  the  somewhat  exhausted  interest  and 
heightens  a  few  passages  into  a  bare  and  inaccessible  grandeur. 

The  essential  solitude  of  Milton's  energies  is  best  seen  in  his 
later  style  and  versification.  When  he  resumed  poetry  about 
1658,  he  had  nothing  around  him  to  help  him  as  an  artist  in 
heroic  language.  The  most  recent  memories  of  the  drama 
were  also  the  worst;  the  forms  of  Cowley  and  Davenant,  the 
would-be  epic  poets,  were  impossible.  Spenser's  mannrr  was 
too  even  and  fluid  as  a  rule  for  such  a  purpose,  and  his  power 
was  of  an  alien  kind.  Thus  Milton  went  back,  doubtless  full  of 
Greek  and  Latin  memories,  to  Marlowe,  Shakespeare  and  others 
among  tfafc  greater  dramatists  (including  John  Ford);  and  thdr 
tragic  diction  and  measure  are  the  half -hidden  bases  of  his  own. 
The  product,  however,  is  unlike  anjrthing  except  the  imitations 
of  itself.  The  incongruous  elements  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and 
its  divided  sympathies  are  cemented,  at  least  superfidally,  by 
its  style,  perhaps  the  surest  for  dignity,  character  and  beauty 
that  any  Gennanic  language  has  yet  developed.  If  dufl  and 
pedantic  over  certain  stretches,  it  is  usually  infallible.  It  b 
many  styles  in  one,  and  Time  has  laid  no  hand  on  it.  In  these 
three  later  poems  its  variety  can  be  seen.  It  b  perfect  in  peisonal 
invocation  and  ^>peal;  in  the  com|dex  but  unfigured  ibetoric 
of  the  speeches;  in  narrative  of  all  kinds;  for  the  inlaying  wmk 
of  simile  or  scenery  or  pageant,  where  the  quick,  pure  imptessioDs 
of  Milton's  youth  and  prime — ^possibly  kept  fresher  1^  hb 
blindness — are  felt  throu|^  the  sometimes  conventional  setting; 
and  for  soliloquy  and  choric  speech  of  a  might  unaiqnoachable 
since  Dante.  To  these  calb  hb  blank  veiae  req)onds  at  every 
point.  It  is  the  seal  of  Milton's  artbtry,  as  of  hb  aelf-oonfidence, 
for  it  greatly  extends,  for  the  epical  pmpose,  all  the  known 
powers  and  liberties  of  the  metre;  and  yet,  u  has  often  been 
shown,  it  does  so  not  spasmodicaUy  but  within  fixed  technica] 
laws  or  nther  habits.  Latterly,  the  underlying  metxical  ioms  b 
at  times  hard  to  detect.  But  Milton  remains  by  tu  the  surest 
and  greatest  instrument  albt,  outside  the  drama,  on  the  English 
unrhymed  line.  He  would,  however,  have  scorned  to  be  judged 
on  hb  form  alone.  Hb  soul  and  temper  are  not  merely 
unique  in  force.  Their  hbtoric  and  representative  character 
ensure  attention,  so  long  as  the  (^positions  of  soul  and  temper 
in  the  England  of  Bffilton's  time  remain,  as  thty  atiD  are,  the 
deepest  in  the  national  life.  He  b  sometimes  said.to  hannoniae 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Puritan  spirit;  but  he  does  not  do.thb, 
for  nothing  can  do  it.  The  Puritan  qsirit  b  the  deep  thing  in 
Milton;  all  hb  culture  only  gives  immortal  form  to  Its  expression. 
The  critics  have  instinctively  felt  that  thb  b  true;  and  that 
b  why  their  political  and  religiouA  prepossessaoos  have  nearly 
always  coloured,  and  perhaps  must  colour,  every  judgment 
passed  upon  him.  Not  otherwise  can  he  be  taken  serioosly, 
until  hbtorians  are  without  public  passions  and  convictions, 
or  the  strife  between  the  hieraich  and  the  Protestant  b  quenched 
in  English  civilization. 

Drama^  is8o-i642.—'Vft  must  now  go  badt  to  the  drama, 
which  lies  behind  Milton,  and  b  the  most  individual  product  of 
all  English  Literature.  The  nascent  drama  of  geniua  ng^gm 
can  be  found  in  the  "  University  wits,"  who  flour> 
ished  between  1580  and  1595,  and  the  chief  of  whom  are  Lyiy, 
Kyd,  Peele,  Greene  and  Marlowe.  John  Lyly  b  the  first  pfacti- 
tioner  in  prose — of  shapely  comic  plot  and  pmnted  taOt — the 
artificial  but  actual  talk  of  courtly  masquers  who  rally  one 
another  with  a  bright  and  barren  finish  that  b  second  nature. 
Campaspe,  Sapko  and  PkaOf  Midas,  and  Lyly's  other  comedies, 
mostly  written  from  1580  to  1^91,  are  frail  vcssds,  often  filled 
with  compliment,  mythological  allegory,  or  topical  latire,  and 
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enamelled  with  pastoral'  interlude  and  flower-like  song.  The 
work  of  Thomas  Kyd,  espedaily  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (written 
C'  1585),  was  the  most  violent  effort  to  put  new  wine  into  the 
old  Senecan  bottles,  and  he  probably  wrote  the  lost  pre-Shake- 
spc&rian  BamUl.  He  transmitted  to  the  later  drama  that 
subject  of  pious  but  ruinous  revenge,  which  is  used  by  Chapman, 
Marston,  Webster  and  many  others;  and  his  chief  play  was 
translated  and  long  acted  in  Germany.  Kyd's  want  of  modula- 
tion is  complete,  but  he  commands  a  substantial  skill  of  dramatic 
medianism,  and  he  has  more  than  the  feeling  for  power,  just  as 
Peele  and  Greene  have  more  than  the  feeling  for  luiouy  or  grace. 
To  the  expression  of  luxury  Peele's  often  stately  blank  verse  is 
well  fitted,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  correct  and  musical  before 
Marlowe's,  as  his  ArraiinmetU  of  Paris  (i  <s84)  and  his  David  and 
Bethsabe  attest.  Greene  did  something  to  create  the  blank  verse 
of  gentle  comedy,  ami  to  introduce  the  tone  of  idyll  and  chivalry, 
in  his  Friar  Bacon  and  Prior  Bungay  (1594).  Otherwise  these 
writers,  with  Nashe  and  Lodge,  fall  into  the  wake  of  Marlowe. 

Tttw^nrlainef  in  two  parts  (part  i.  e.  1587),  The  Life  and 
Dtoik  of  Doctor  Pausius,  ThoJew  ofUalio,  Edward  II.  (the  first 
--^.  chronicle  play  of  genius),  and  the  incomplete  p6em 
Hero  ana  Leander  are  Christopher  Marlowe's  title- 
deeds  (1564-1595).  He  established  tragedy,  and  inspired  its 
master,  and  created  for  it  an  adequate  diction  and  versification. 
His  command  of  vibrant  and  heroic  recitative  should  not  obscure 
his  power,  in  his  greater  passages,  describing  the  descent  of 
Heloi,  the  passing  of  Mortimer,  and  the  union  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  to  attain  a  kind  of  Greek  transparency  and  perfection. 
The  thirst  for  ideal  beauty,  for  endless  empire,  aind  for  prohibited 
knowledge,  no  poet  has  better  expressed,  and  in  this  r^pect 
Giordano  Bruno  is  nearest  him  in  his  own  time.  This  thirst  is 
his  own;  his  great  cartooujfigures,  gigantic  rather  than  heroic, 
proclaim  it  for  him:  their  type  recurs  through  the  drama,  from 
Richard  III.  to  Dryden's  orotund  heroes;  but  in  Paustus  and  in 
Edward  IL  they  become  real,  almost  human  beings.  His  con- 
structive gift. is  less  developed  in  proportion,  though  Goethe 
praised  the  planning-out  of  Paustus.  The  glory  and  influence 
of  Marlowe  on  the  side  of  form  rest  largely  on  his  meteoric  blank 
lines,  which  are  varied  not  a  little,  and  nobly  harmonized  into 
periods,  and  resonant  with  names  to  the  point  of  splendid  ex- 
travagance; and  their  sound  is  heard  in  Milton,  whom  he  taught 
how  to  express  the  grief  and  despair  of  demons  dissatisfied  with 
their  kingdom.  ShaJicspeare  did  not  excel  Mark>we  in  Marlowe's 
own  excdlences,  though  he  humanized  Mariowe's  Jew,  launched 
his  own  blank  verse  on  th^  tide  of  Marlowe's  oratory,  and 
modulated,  in  Richard  tl.,  his  master's  type  of  chronicle 
tragedy. 

As  the  middle  ages  receded,  the  known  life  of  man  upon  this 
earth  became  of  sovereign  interest,  and  of  this  interest  the 
drama  is  the  freest  artistic  expression.  If  Mariowe 
is  the  voice  of  the  impulse  to  exploit,  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  are  the  amplest  freight  brought  home 
by  any  voyager.  Shakespeare  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  the 
earliest  English  dramatist  who  took  humanity  for  his  province. 
But  this  he  did  not  do  from  the  beginning.  He  was  at  first 
subdued  to  what  he  worked  in;  and  thou^  the  dry  pedantic 
tragedy  was  shattered  and  could  not  touch  him,  the  gore  and 
rant,  the  impure  though  genuine  force  of  Kyd  do  not  seem  at 
first  to  have  repelled  him;  if,  as  is  likely,  he  had  a.  hand  in 
Tilus  A  ndronicus.  He  probably  served  with  Marlowe  and  others 
of  the  school  at  various  stages  in  the  composition  of  the  three 
chronicle  dramas  finally  entitled  Henry  VI.  But  besides  the 
high-superlative  style  that  is  common  to  them  all,  there  runs 
through  them  the  rhymed  rhetoric  with  which  Shakespeare 
dallied  for  lome  time,  as  well  as  the  softer  flute-notes  and  deeper 
undersong  that  foretell  his  later  blank  verse.  In  Richard  III., 
though  it  is  built  on  the  scheme  and  charged  with  the  style  of 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare  first  showed  the  intensity  of  his  original 
power.  But  after  a  .few  years  he  swept  out  of  Marlowe's  orbit 
into  hb  own  vaster  and  unretuming  curve.  In  King  John  the 
lyrical,  epical,,  satirical  and  pathetic  chords  are  all  present,  if 
they  axe.  scarcely  harmonized.    Meantime,  Lyiy  and  Greene 
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having  displaced  the  uncouther  comedy,  Shakespeare  learned 
all  they  had  to  teach,  and  shaped  the  comedy  of  poetic,  chivalrous 
fancy  and  good-tempered  high  spirits,  which  showed  him  the 
way  of  escape  from  his  own  rb'ttoric,  and  exuibled  him  to  perfect 
his  youthful,  noble  and  gentle  blank  verse.  This  attained  its 
utmost  fineness  in  ^tcAflf^//.,  and  its  full  cordiality  and  beauty 
in  the  other  plays  that  consummate  this  period — 
A  Midsummer  Nighl*s  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  one  romantic  tragedy,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Behind 
them  lay  the  earlier  and  fainter  romances,  with  their  chivalry 
and  gaiety,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Loeo^i  Labour*s  Lost  and 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Throughout  these  years  blank 
veise  contended  with  rhyme,  which  Shakespeare  after  a  while 
abandoned  save  for  special  purposes,  as  though  he  had  exhausted 
its  honey.  The  Italian  Renaissance  is  felt  in  the  scenery  and 
setting  of  these  plays.  The  novella  furnishes  the  story,  which 
passes  in  a  dty  of  the  Southern  type,  with  its  absolute  ruler, 
its  fantastic  by-laws  on  which  the  plot  nominally  turns,  and 
its  mixture  of  real  life  and  marvel.  The  personages,  at  first 
fainter  of  feature  and  symmetricaUy  paired,  soon  assume  sharper 
outline:  Richard  II.  and  Shylock,  Portia  and  JuUet,  and  Juliet's 
Nurse  and  Bot  tom  are  created.  The  novdla  has  left  the  earth  and 
taken  wings:  the  spirit  is  now  that  of  youth  and  Fancy  (or  love 
brooding  among  the  shallows)  with  interludes  of  "  fierce  vexa- 
tion," or  of  tragedy,  or  of  kindly  farce.  And  there  is  a  visionary 
clement,  felt  in  the  musings  of  Theseus  upon  the  nature  of  poetry 
of  the  dream-faculty  itself;  an  element  which  is  new,  like  the 
use  made  of  fairy  foUdore,  in  the  poetry  of  England. 

Tragedy  is  absent  in  the  succeeding  histories  (1597-1599), 
and  the  comedies  of  wit  and  romance  (i  599-1600),  in  which 
Shakespeare  perfected  his  style  for  stately,  pensive 
or  boisterous  themes.  Falstaff,  the  most  popular  as 
he  is  the  wittiest  of  all  imaginable  comic  persons, 
dominates,  as  to  their  prose  or  lower  world,  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  its  interlude  or  offshoot.  The  Merry  Wioes  of 
Windsor.  The  play  that  celebrates  Henry  V.  is  less  a  drama 
than  a  pageant,  diversified  with  mighty  orations  and  cheerful 
humours,  and  fiUed  with  the  love  of  Shakespeare  for  England. 
Here  the  most  indigenous  form  of  art  invented  by  the  English 
Renaissance  reaches  its  dimaz.  The  Histories  are  peopled 
chiefly  by  men  and  warriors,  of  whom  Hotq>ur,  "  dying  in  his 
excellence  and  flower,"  is  perhaps  more  attractive  than  Henry 
of  Agincourt.  But  in  the  *'  middle  comedies"  As  You  Like  It, 
Much  Ado,  and  Twelfth  Night,  the  warriors  are  home  At  court, 
where  women  rule  the  scene  and  deserve  to  rule  it;  for  their 
wit  now  gives  the  note;  and  Shakespeare's  prose,  the  medium 
of  their  talk,  has  a  finer  grace  and  humour  than  ev^  before, 
euphuism  lying  well  in  subjection  behind  it. 

Mankind  and  this  world  have  never  been  so  sharply  sifted 
or  so  sternly  consoled,  since  Lucretius,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedies.  The  energy  which  created  them  evades, 
like  that  of  the  sun,  our  estimate.  But  they  were  not 
out  of  relation  to  their  time,  the  first  few  years  of  the 
reign  of  James,  with  its  conspiracies,  its  Somerset  and  Ovcrbury 
horrors,  its  enigmatic  and  sombre  figures  like  Raleigh,  and  its 
revulsion  from  Elizabethan  buoyancy.  In  the  same  decade  were 
written  the  chief  tragediesof  Jonson,  (Hiapman,  Dekker,  Marston, 
Toumeur;  and  The  WhiU  Detil,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 
and  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 
But,  in  s{Mte  of  Shakespeare's  affinities  with  these  authors  at 
many  points,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello,  with  the  three 
Roman  plays  (written  at  intervals  and  not  together),  and  the 
two  quasi-antique  plays  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Timon  of 
Atheiu,  form  a  body  0^  drama  apart  from  anything  else  in  the 
world.  They  reveal  a  new  tragic  philosophy,  a  new  poetic  style, 
a  new  dramatic  technique  and  a  new  world  of  characters.  In 
one  way  above  all  Shakespeare  stands  apart;  he  not  only 
appropriates  the  ancient  pattern  of  heroism,  of  right  living  and 
right  dying,  revealed  by  North's  Plutarch;  others  did  this  also; 
but  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  though  by  no  means 
fully  reflected,  is  reflected  in  his  tragedies  far  more  than  clse- 
I  where.    The  new  and  troublous  thoughts  on  man  «nd  conduct 
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th&t  were  penetrating  the  general  mind,  the  freedom'  and  play 
of  vision  that  Montaigne  above  all  bad  stimulated,  here  find 
their  fuUest  scope;  andFlorio's  translation  (1605)  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  coming  out  between  the  first  and  the  second  versions 
of  Shakespeare's  Hamlel,  counted  probably  for  more  than  any 
other  book.  The  Sonnets  (published  1609)  are  also  full  of  far- 
wandering  thoughts  on  truth  and  beauty  and  on  good  and  evil. 
The  story  they  reveal  may  be  ranked  with  the  situations  of  the 
stranger  dramas  like  TroUus  and  Measure  far  Measure.  But 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  true  story,  and. the  Sonnets  in  the  main  a 
confession,  they  would  be  at  the  very  worst  a  perfect  dramatic 
record  of  a  great  poet's  suflTering  and  friendship. 

Shakespeare's  last  period,  that  of  his  tragi-comedies,  begins 
about  z6o8  w2th  his  contributions  to  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
For  unknown  reasons  he  was  moved,  about  the  time 
of  his  retirement  home,  to  record,  as  though  in  justice 
to  the  world,  the  happy  turns  by  which  tragic  disaster 
is  at  times  averted.  Pericles,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbeline, 
and  The  Tempest  all  move,  after  a  series  of  crimes,  calumnies, 
or  estrangements,  to  some  final  scene  of  enthralling  beautV, 
where  the  lost  reappear  and  love  is  re<»vered;  as  though  after 
all  the  faint  and  desperate  last  partings— of  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
of  Hamlet  and  Horatio — which  Shakespeare  had  imagined,  he 
must  make  retrieval  with  the  picture  of  young  and  happy 
creatures  whose  life  renews  hope  even  in  the  experienced.  To 
this  end  he  chose  the  loose  action  and  free  atmosphere  of  the 
roman  d'aventure,  which  had  already  been  adapted  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  may  herein  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with 
novel  and  successful  theatrical  effects,  and  who  certainly  in  turn 
studied  his  handiwork.  In  The  Tempest  this  tragi-comic  scheme 
is  fitted  to  the  tales  brought  by  explorers  of  far  isles,  wild  men, 
strange  gods  and  airy  music.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  in 
Prospero's  words  the  poet  bids  farewell  to  his  magic,  he  took 
part  later  nevertheless  in  the  composition  of  Henry  VIII.; 
and  not  improbably  also  in  The  Tvfo  NoUe  Kinsmen.  His  share , 
in  two  early  pieces,  Arden  of  Petersham  iisgi)  and  Edward  III., 
has  been  urged,,  never  established,  and  of  many  other  dramas 
he  was  once  idly  accused. 

Shakespeare's  throne  rests  on  the  foundation  of  three  equal 
and  master  faculties.  One  is  that  of  expression  and  versification ; 
the  next  is  the  invention  and  presentation  of  human  character 
in  action;  the  third  is  the  theatrical  faculty.  The  writing  of 
Dante  may  seem  to  us  more  steadily  great  and  perfect,  when  we 
remember  Shakespeare's  conceits,  his  experiments,  his  haste 
and  impatience  in  his  long  wrestle  with  tragic  language,  his  not 
infrequent  sheer  infelicities.  But  Dante  is  always  Umself,  he 
had  not  to  find  words  for  hundreds  of  imaginary  persons.  Balzac, 
again,  may  have  created  and  exhibited  as  many  tjrpes  of  man- 
kind, but  except  in  soul  he  is  not  a  poet.  Shakespeare  is  a 
supreme  if  not  infallible  poet;  his  verse,  often  of  an  antique 
simplicity  or  of  a  rich,  harmonious,  romantic  perfection,  is  at 
other  times  strained  and  shattered  with  what  it  tries  to  express, 
and  attains  beauty  only  through  discord.  He  is  also  many 
persons  in  one;  in  his  Sonnets  he  is  even,  it  may  be  thought, 
himself.  But  he  had  furthermore  to  study  a  personality  not 
of  his  own  fancying — with  something  in  it  of  Caliban,  of  Dogberry 
and  of  Cleopatra — that  of  the  audience  in  a  playhouse.  He 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  poets  like  Jonson  and  Massinger  who 
are  true  to  their  art  as  practical  dramatists,  not  to  the  poets  like 
Chapman  whose  works  chance  to  be  in  the  form  of  plays.  Shake- 
speare's mastery  of  this  art  is  approved  now  by  every  nation. 
But  apart  from  the  skill  that  msJus  him  eternally  actable — the 
skiU  of  raising,  straining  and  relieving  the  suspense,  and  bringing 
it  to  such  an  ending  as  the  theatre  will  tolerate — ^be  played  upon 
every  chord  in  his  o wii  hearers.  He  frankly  enlisted  Jew-hatred , 
Pope-hatred  and  France-hatred;  he  flattered  the  queen,  and 
celebrated  the  Union,  and  stormed  the  house  with  his  fanfare 
over  the  national  soldier,  Henry  of  Agincourt,  and  ^orified 
England,  as  in.  Cymbeline,  to  the  hst.  But  in  deeper  ways  he  is 
the  chief  of  playwrights.  Unlike  another  master,  Ibsen,  he 
nearly  always  tells  tis,  without  emphasis,  by  the  words  and 
behaviour  of  his  characters,  which  of  them  we  are  to  love,  and 


hate,  and  when  we  are  to  love  and  when  to  hate  those  whom  wt 
can  neither  love  nor  hate  wholly.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  bribed, 
and  deals  to  his  characters  something  of  the  same  injustice  or 
rough  justice  that  is  found  in  real  life.  His  loyalty  to  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  stage,  puts  the  crown  on  his  felicity  and  his  fertility, 
and  raises  him  to  his  solitude  of  dramatic  greatness. 

Shakespeare's  method  could  not  be  imparted,  and  despite 
reverberations  in  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster  and  others  be 
left  no  school.  But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  his  nearest 
equal  in  vigour  of  brain,  thou^  not  in  poetical  in* 
tuition,  was  'the  greatest  of  dnmatic  influences  down  to  the 
shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  and  his  comedies  found  fresh 
disciples  even  after  z66a  He  had  "  the  devouring  eye  and  the 
portraying  hand  ";  he  could  master  and  order  the  contents  of  a 
mighty  if  somewhat  burdensome  memory  into  an  organic  drama, 
whether  the  matter  lay  in  Ronuui  historians  or  before  his  eyes 
in  the  London  streets.  He  had  an  armoury  of  doctrine,  drawn 
from  the  Poetics  and  Horace,  which  moulded  his  creative 
practice.  This  was  also  partly  founded  on  a  revulsion  against 
the  plays  around  him,  with  their  loose  build  and  moral  improtn 
abilities.  But  in  spite  of  his  photographic  and  constructive 
power,  his  vision  is  too  seldom  free  and  genial;  it  is  that  of  the 
satirist  who  thinks  that  his  office  is  to  improve  mankind  by 
derisively  representing  it.  And  be  does  this  by  beginning  with 
the  "  humour,"  or  abstract  idiosyncrasy  or  quality,  and  dothing 
it  with  accurately  minute  costume  and  gesture^  so  that  it  may 
pass  for  a  man;  and  indeed  .the  result  Isas  real  as  many  &  man, 
and  in  his  best-tempered  and  youthful  comedy.  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour  (acted  1 598),  it  is  very  like  life.  In  Jonson's  monu- 
mental pieces,  Volpone  or  the  Pox  (acted  1605)  and  The  Akhamist 
(acted  x6xo),  our  laughter  is  arrested  by  the  lowering  and 
portentous  atmosphere,  or  is  loud  and  hard,  startled  by  the 
enormous  skUl  and  energy  displayed.  Nor  are  the  joy  and  reiicf 
of  poetical  comedy  given  for  an  instant  by  The  Sileni  Woman, 
Bartholomew  Pair  (acted  1614),  or  The  Staple  of  Nems,  still  kss 
by  topical  plays  like  Cynthia's  Revels,  though  their  unfailing 
farce  and  rampant  fun  are  less  charged  with  contempt.  The 
erudite  tragedies,  Sejanus  (acted  1603)  and  Catilime,  chiefly 
live  by  passages  of  high  forensic  power.  Jonson's  finer  elegies, 
eulogies  and  lyrics,  which  are  many,  and  his  fragmentary  Sad 
Shepherd,  shdw  that  he  also  had  &  free  and  lovely  talent,  often 
smothered  by  doctrine  and  temper;  and  his  verK,  usually  strong 
but  full  of  knots  and  snags,  becomes  flowing  and  graciously 
finished.  His  prose  is  of  the  best,  especially  in  his  Discoveries, 
a  series  of' ethical  essays  and  critical  maxims;  its  prevalently 
brief  and  emphatic  rhythms  suggesting  those  of  Hobbes,  and 
even,  though  less  easy  and  civil  and  various,  those  of  Dryden. 
The  "  sons  "  of  Jonson,  Randolph  and  Browne,  Shadwell  and 
Wilson,  were  heirs  rather  to  his  riot  of  "  humours,"  lus  teamed 
method  and  satiric  aim,  than  to  his  larger  style,  hh  architectural 
power,  or  his  relieving  graces. 

As  a  whole,  the  romantic  drama  (so  to  entitle  the  remaining 
bulk  of  plays  down  to  1642)  is  a  vast  stifled  jungte,  full  of  wild 
life  and  song,  Vi th  strange  growths  and  heady  perfumes,' 
with  glades  of  sunshine  and  recesses  of  poisoned 
darkness;  it  is  not  a  cleared  forest,  where  sin^e  and 
splendid  trees  grow  to  shapely  perfection.  It  has  "poetry 
enough  for  anything";  passionate  situations,  and  thdr  do- 
quence;  and  a  number,  doubtless  small  considering  its  mass,  of 
living  and  memorable  personages.  Moral  keeping  and  construc- 
tive mastery  are  rarer  still;  and  too  sddom  t^x»ug^  a  whole 
drama  do  we  see  human  life  and  hear  its  voices,  arranged  and 
orchestrated  by  the  artist.  But  it  can  l>e  truly  said  in  defence 
that  while  structure  without  poetry  is  void  (as  St  tended  at 
times  to  be  in  Ben  Jonson),  poetry  without  structure  is  still 
poetry,  and  that  the  romantic  drama  is  like  nothing  dse  in  this 
world  for  variety  of  accent  and  unexpectedness  of  .beauty. 
We  must  read  it  through,  as  Charles  Lamb  did,  to  do  it  justices 
The  di£Fusion  of  its  characteristic  excellence  is  surprising.  Of 
its  extant  plays  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  one  nno^toed,  if  we  are 
searchds  for  whatsoever  is  lovely  or  admirable.  The  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  steadfast  power  and  artistic  oonsdence  lay  partly 
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in  the  conditions  of  the  stage.  Playwrights  usually  wrote 
rapidly  for  bread,  and  sold  their  rights.  The  performances  of 
each  play  were  few.  There  was  no  authors'  copyright,  and 
dramas  were  made  to  be  seen  and  heard,  not  to  be  read.  There 
was  no  articulate  dramatic  criticism,  except  such  as  we  find 
casually  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  Jonson, 
who  was  deaf  or  hostile  to  some  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  romantic 
playwrights. 

The  wealth  of  dramatic  production  is  so  great  that  only  a 
broad  classification  is  here  offered.    George  Chapman  stands 

apart,  nearest  to  the  greatest  in  high  austerity    of 

sentiment  and  in  the  gracious  gravity  of  his  romantic 
love-comedies.  But  the  crude  melodrama  of  his  tragedies  is 
void  of  true  theatrical  skilL  His  quasi-historical  French  tragedies 
on  Bussy  d*Ambois  and  Biron  and  Chabot  best  show  his  gift 
and  also  his  insufferable  interrupting  quaintness.  His  versions 
of  Homer  (1598-1624),  honoured  alike  by  Jonson  and  by  Keats, 
are  the  greatest  verse  translations  of  the  time,  and  the  real  work 
of  Chapman's  life.  Their  virtues  are  only  partially  Homer's, 
but  the  general  epic  nobility  and  the  majesty  of  single  lines, 
which  in  length  are  the  near  equivalent  of  the  hexameter, 
redeem  the  want  of  Homer's  limpidity  and  continuity  and  the 
translator's  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  A  vein  of  satiric 
ruggedness  unites  Jonson  and  Chapman  with  Marston  and  Hall, 
the  professors  of  an  artificial  and  disgusting  invective;  and  the 
same  strain  spoils  Marston's  plays,  and  obscures  his  genuine 
command  of  the  language  of  feverish  and  bitter  sentiment. 
With  these  writers  satire  and  contempt  of  the  world  lie  at  the 
root  both  of  their  comedy  and  tragedy. 

It  is  otherwise  with  most  of  the  romantic  dramatists,  who  may 
be  provisionally  grouped  as  follows,    (a)  Thomas  Dekker  and 

Thomas  Heywood  are  writers-of-all-work,  the  former 
tMMtf  profuse  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  latter  of  treatises 
Utjtmd.   ^^^  compilations.    They  are  both  unrhetorical  and 

void  of  pose,  and  divide  themselves  between  the  artless 
comedy  of  bustling,  lively,  English  humours  and  pathetic, 
unheroic  tragedy.  But  Dekker  has  splendid  and  poetical  dreams, 
in  Old  Portunatus  (x6oo)  and  The  Honest  Whore,  both  of  liuury 
and  of  tenderness;  while  Heywood,  as  in  his  English  Traveller 
and  Woman  killed  vrith  Kindness  (acted  1603),  excels  in  pictures 
of  actual,  chivalrous  English  gentlemen  and  their  generosities. 
The  fertility  and  volubility  of  these  writers,  and  their  modest 
carelessness  of  fame,  account  for  many  of  their  imperfections. 
With  them  may  be  named  the  large  crowd  of  professional 
journeymen,  who  did  not  want  for  power,  but  wrote  usually  in 
partnership  together,  like  Munday,  Chettle  and  Drayton,  or 
supi^ed,  like  William  Rowley,  underplots  of  rough,  lively 
comedy  or  tragedy.  (6)  Amongst  dramatists  of  primarily  tragic 
and  sombre  temper,  who  in  their  best  scenes  recall  the  creator 

of  Angelo,  lago  and  Timon,  must  be  named  Thomas 

Middleton  (iS70?-i6a7),  John  Webster,  and  CyrW 
TTittftii    Toumeur.    Middleton  has  great  but  scattered  force, 

and  his  verse  has  the  grip  and  ring  of  the  best  period 
without  a  sign  of  the  decadence.  He  is  strong  in  high  comedy, 
like  The  Old  Law,  that  turns  on  some  exquisite  point  of  honour — 
"  the  moral  sense  of  our  ancestors  ";  in  comedy  that  b  merely 
graphic  and  vigorous;  and  in  detached  sketches  of  lowering 
wickedness  and  lust,  like  those  in  The  Changeling  and  Women 
beware  Women.  He  and  Webster  each  created  one  unforgettable 
desperado,  de  Flores  in  The  Changeling  and  Bosola  in  The 
Duckets  of  lialfi  (whose  "  pity,"  when  it  came,  was  "  nothing 
akin  to  him ").  In  Webster's  other  principal  play,  ViUoria 
Corombona,  or  the  White  Devil  (produced  about  16 16),  the  title- 
character  is  not  less  magnificent  in  defiant  crime  than  Goncril 
or  Lady  Macbeth.  The  style  of  Webster,  for  all  his  mechanical 
horrors,  distils  the  essences  of  pity  and  terror,  of  wrath  and 
scorn,  and  Is  profoundly  poetical;  and  his  point  of  view  seems 
to  be  blank  fatalism,  without  Shakespeare's  ever-arching  rainbow 
of  moral  sympathy.  Cyril  Toumeur,  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy, 
is  even  more  of  a  poet  than  Webster;  he  can  find  the  phrase  for 
half-insane  wrath  and  nightmare  brooding,  but  his  chaos  of 
impieties   revolts   the   artistic  judgment.    These  specialists, 
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when  an  is  said,  are  great  men  in  thrir  dark  province,  (c)  The 
plajrwrights  who  may  be  broadly  called  romantic,  of  whom 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Massinger  are  the  .chief,  while  they 
share  in  the  same  sombre  vein,  have  a  wider  range  and  move 
morein  the  daylight.  The  three  just  named  left  a  very  large  body 
of  drama,  tragic,  comic  and  tragi-comic,  in  which  their  several 
shares  can  partly  be  discerned  by  metrical  or  other  tests.  Beau- 
mont (d.  z6i6)  is  nearest  the  prime,  with  his  vein  of  Cervantesque 
mockeryandhis  pure,  beautifully-broken  and  cadenced 
verse,  which  is  seen  in  his  contributions  to  Pkilaster 
and  The  Maid's  Tragedy.  Fletcher  (d.  1635)  brings  us 
closest  to  the  actual  gaieties  and  humours  of  Jacobean 
life;  he  has  a  profuse  comic  gift  and  the  rare  instinct  for  natural 
dialogue.  His  verse,  with  its  ffood  of  vehement  and  expansive 
rhetoric,  heard  at  its  best  in  plays  like  Bonduca,  cannot  cheat 
us  into  the  illusion  that  it  is  truly  dramatic;  but  it  overflows 
with  beauty,  like  his  silvery  but  monotonous  versification  with 
its  endecasyUabics  arrested  at  the  end.  In  Fletcher  the  decadence 
of  form  and  feeling  palpable  begins.  His  personages  often  face 
about  at  critical  instants  and  bdy  their  natures  by  sudden 
revulsions.  Wanton  and  cheap  characters  invite  not  only 
dramatic  but  persona]  sympathy,  as  though  the  author  knew  no 
better.  There  is  too  much  fine  writing  about  a  chastity  which  is 
complacent  rather  than  instinctive,  and  satisfied  with  its  formal 
resistances  and  technical  escapes;  so  that  we  are  far  from 
Shakespeare's  heroines.  These  fatdts  are  present  also  in  Philip 
Massinger  (d.  1640),  who  offers  in  substantial  recom-  jg^,.i. 
pense,  not  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  treasures  of  ^'*^' 
incessant  vivacious  episode  and  poetry  and  lyric  Interlude, 
but  an  often  splendid  and  usually  solid  constructive  skill, 
and  a  steady  eloquence  which  is  like  a  high  table-land  without 
summits.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1633)  is  the  most 
enduring  popular  comedy  of  the  time  outside  Shakespeare's, 
and  one  of  the  best.  Massinger's  interweaving  of  Impersonal  or 
political  conceptions,  as  in  The  Bondman  and  The  Roman  Actor, 
is  often  a  triumph  of  arrangement;  and  thotigh  he  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  he  is  saved  by  many  noble  qualities  from  being 
merely  an  artist  of  the  dedine.  (J)  A  mass  of  plays,  of  which  the 
authorship  is  tmknown,  uncertain  or  attached  to  a  mere  name, 
baffle  classification.  There  are  domestic  tragedies,  j^jg 
such  as  Arden  of  Feverskam;  sdons  of  the  vindictive  *^' 

drama,  like  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy;  historic  or  half- 
historic  tragedies  like  Nero,  There  are  chronicle  histories,  of 
which  the  last  and  one  of  the  best  is  Ford's  Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  melodramas  of  adventure  such  as  Thomas  Heywood  poured 
forth.  There  are  realistic  citizen  comedies  akin  to  The  Merry 
Wives,  like  Porter's  refreshing  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon; 
there  are  Jonsonian  comedies,  vernacular  farces,  light  intrigue- 
pieces  like  Field's  and  many  more.  Few  of  these,  regarded  as 
wholes,  come  near  to  perfection;  few  fail  of  some  sdly  or  scene 
that  proves  once  more  the  unmatched  diffusion  of  the  dramatic 
or  poetic  instinct,  (e)  Outside  the  regular  drama  there  are  many 
varieties:  academic  plays,  like  The  Return  from  Parnassus  and 
Lingua,  which  are  still  mirthful;  many  pastoral  plays  or  enter- 
tainments in  the  Italian  style,  like  The  Faithful  Shepherdess; 
versified  character-sketches,  of  vAdch  Day's  Parliament  of  Bees, 
with  its  Theocritean  grace  and  point,  h  the  happiest;  many 
masques  and  shows,  often  lyriodly  and  scenicaUy  lovely,  of 
which  kind  Jonson  is  the  master,  and  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  the 
transfigurer;  Senecan  dramas  made  only  to  be  read,  like  Daniel's 
and  Fulke  Greville's;  and  Latin  comedies,  like  Ignoramus. 
All  these  species  are  only  now  being  fully  grouped,  sifted  and 
edited  by  scholars,  but  a  number  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
dramas  of  the  time  remain  unreprinted. 

There  remain  two  writers,  John  Ford  and  James  Shirley, 
who  kept  the  higher  tradition  alive  till  the  Puritan  ordinance 
crushed  the  theatre  in  1643.  Ford  is  another  specialist, 
of  grave,  simster  and  concentrated  power  (reflected  ^uJ£/ 
in  his  verse  and  diction),  to  whom  no  topic,  the 
incest  of  Annabella  in  'Tis  Pity  Sk^s  a  Whore,  or  the  high 
crazed  heroism  of  Calantha  In  The  Broken  Heart,  Is  beyond 
the  pale,  if  only  he  can  domfnate  it;  as  indeed  be  does,  without 
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complicity,  standing  above  his  subject.  Shirley,  a  fertik  writer, 
has  the  general  characteristic  gifts,  in  a  somewhat  dilute  but 
noble  form,  of  the  more  romantic  plasrwrights,  and  daims  honour 
as  the  last  of  them. 

Prose  Jrom  zs79  to  1660. — With  all  the  unevenness  of  poetry, 
the  sense  of  style,  of  a  standard,  is  everywhere;  felicity  is  never 
far  off.  Prose  abo  is  full  of  genius,  but  it  is  more  disfigured 
than  verse  by  aberration  and  wasted  power.  A  central,  classic, 
durable,  adaptive  prose  had  been  attained  by  Madiiavelli, 
and  by  Amyot  and  Calvin,  before  1 550.  In  England  it  was  only 
to  become  distinct  after  z66o.  Vocabulary,  sentence-structure, 
paragraph,  idiom  and  rhythm  were  in  a  state  of  unchartered 
freedom,  and  the  history  of  their  crystallization  is  not  yet  written. 
But  in  more  than  compensation  there  is  a  company  of  prose 
masters,  from  Florio  and  Hooker  to  Milton  and  Clarendon,  not 
one  of  whom  clearly  or  fully  anticipates  the  modem  style,  and 
who  claim  all  the  cl<»er  study  that  their  special  virtues  have  been 
for  ever  lost.  They  seem  fardier  away  from  us  than  the  poets 
around  them.  The  verse  of  Shakesoeare  is  near  to  us,  for  its 
tradition  has  persisted;  his  prose,  tab  most  natural  and  noble 
of  his  age,  is  far  away,  for  its  tradition  has  not  persisted.  One 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  English  prose  tried  to  do  more 
work  than  that  of  France  and  Italy;  it  tried  the  work  of  poetry; 
and  it  often  did  that  better  than  it  did  the  normal  work  of  prose. 
This  overflow  of  the  imaginative  spirit  gave  power  and  elasticity 
to  prose,  but  made  its  task  of  finding  equilibrium  the  harder. 
Moreover,  prose  in  England  was  for  long  a  natural  growth,  never 
much  affected  by  critical  or  academic  canons  as  in  France; 
and  when  it  did  submit  to  canons,  the  result  was  often  merely 
manner.  The  tendons  and  sinews  of  the  language,  still  in  its 
adolescent  power  and  bewilderment,  were  long  unset;  that  is, 
the  parts  of  speech — noun  and  verb,  epithet  and  adverb--were  in 
freer  interchange  than  at  any  period  afterwards.  The  build, 
length  and  cadence  of  a  cx>mplez  sentence  were  habitually 
elaborate;  and  yet  they  were  disorganized,  so  that  only  the  ear 
of  a  master  could  regulate  them.  The  law  of  taste  and  measure, 
perhaps  through  some  national  disability,  was  long  unperceived. 
Prose,  in  fact,  could  never  be  sure  of  doing  the  day's  work  in  the 
right  fashion.  The  cross-currents  of  pedantry  in  the  midst  of 
simplicity,  the  distrust  of  clear  plain  brevity,  which  was  apt  to  be 
affected  when  it  came,  the  mimicries  of  foreign  fashions,  and  the 
quaintness  and  cumbrousness  of  so  much  average  writing, 
make  it  easier  to  classify  Renaissance  prose  by  its  interests  than 
by  its  styles. 

The  Elizabethan  novel  was  always  unhappily  mannered,  and 
is  therefore  dead.  It  fed  the  drama,  which  devoured  it.  The 
ThBmwl  ^^  ^^  Boccaccio,  Banddlo,  Cinthio,  Margaret  of 

Navarre,  and  others  were  purveyed,  as  remarked 
above,  in  the  forgotten  treasuries  of  Painter,  Pettie,  Fenton 
and  Whetstone,  and  many  of  these  works  or  their  originals 
filled  a  shelf  in  the  playwrights*  libraries.  The  first  of  famous 
^^^  English  noveb,  Lyly's  Eupkues  (1578),  and  its  sequel 

yff„i.^    Euphues  and  his  England,  are  documents  of  form. 

They  are  commended  by  a  certain  dapper  shrewdness 
of  observation  and  an  almost  witty  priggery,  not  by  any 
real  beauty  or  deep  feeling.  Euphuism,  of  which  Lyly  was 
only  the  patentee,  not  the  inventor,  strikes  partly  back  to  the 
Spaniard  Guevara,  and  was  a  model  for  some  years  to  many 
followers  like  Lodge  and  Greene.  It  did  not  merely  provide 
Falstaff  with  a  pattern  for  mock-moral  diction  and  vegetable 
similes.  It  genidnely  helped  to  organize  the  English  sentence, 
complex  or  co-ordinate,  and  the  talk  iA  Portia  and  Rosalind 
shows  what  could  be  nuule  of  it^  By  the  arch-euphuists,  clauses 
and  clusters  of  clauses  were  paired  for  parallel  or  contrast,  with 
the  beat  of  emphatic  alliteration  on  the  corresponding  psits  of 
speech  in  each  constituent  dause.  This  was  a  useful  discipline 
for  prose  in  its  period  of  groping.  Sidney's  incomposite  and 
unfinished  Arcadia,  written  1580-1581,  despite  its  painful  forced 
antitheses,  is  sprinkled  with  lovely  rhythms,  with  pleasing 
formal  landscapes,  and  even  with  impassioned  sentiment  and 
situation,  through  which  the  writer's  eager  and  fretted  spirit 
shines.    Both  these  stories,  like  those  of  Greene  and  Lodge, 


show  by  their  somewhat  affected,  edited  delineation  of  life  and 
their  courtly  tone  that  they  were  meant  in  chief  for  the  eyes  of 
ladies,  who  were  excluded  alike  from  the  stage  mod  &om  its 
audience.  Nashe's  drastic  and  photographic  tale  of  mascufine  life, 
Jack  Wilton,  or  The  UnfortunaU  Traveller,  stands  almost  alone, 
but  some  of  the  gap  is  filled  by  the  contemporary  pamphlets, 
sometimes  vivid,  often  full  of  fierce  or  maudlin  dedunatioo,  of 
Nashe  himself — by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  group — ^and  of 
Greene,  Dekker  and  Nicholas  Breton.  Thus  the  English  nov^ 
was  a  minor  passing  form;  the  leisurely  and  amorous  romance 
went  on  in  the  next  centdry,  owing  laigdy  to  French  influence 
and  example. 

In  criticism,  England  may  almost  be  counted  with  the  minor 
Latin  coimtries.  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  0/  Poesy  (1595,  written 
about  1580),  and  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  oStr  a  ^„, , 
well-inspired  and  lofty  restatement  of  the  current 
answers  to  the  current  questions,  but  could  give  no  account 
of  the  actual  creative  writing  of  the  time.  To  defend  the 
"truth  "of  poetry— which  was  identified  with  all  inventive 
writing  and  not  oijy  with  verse — poetry  was  saddled  with  the 
work  of  science  and  instruction.  To  defend  its  character  it 
was  treated  as  a  delightful  but  deliberate  bait  to  good  behaviour, 
a  theory  at  best  only  true  of  allegory  and  didaaic  verse.  The 
real  relation  of  tragedy  to  spiritual  things,  which  is  admittedly 
shown,  however  hard  its  definition,  in  Shakespeare's  fAzys,  no 
critic  for  centuries  tried  to  fathom.  One  of  the  chief  quaneb 
turned  on  metric.  A  few  lines  that  Sidney  and  Campion  wrote 
on  what  they  thought  the  system  of  Latin  quantity  are  really 
musical.  This  theory,  already  raised  by  Ascham,  made  a  stir, 
at  first  in  the  group  of  Harvey,  Sidney,  Dyer  and  Spenser,  called 
the  "Areopagus,"  an  informal  attempt  to  copy  the  ItaUan 
academies;  and  it  was  revived  on  the  brink  of  the  reign  of  James. 
But  Daniel's  firm  and  eloquent  Defence  of  Rhyming  (1602)  was 
not  needed  to  persuade  the  poets  to  continue  rhyming  in  syllabic 
verse.  The  stricter  view  of  the  nature  and  classification  of  poetry, 
and  of  the  dramatic  unity  of  action,  is  condsely  given,  partly 
by  Jonson,  partly  by  Bacon  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning  and 
De  Augmeniis',  and  Jonson,  besides  passing  his  famed  judgments 
on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  enriched  our  critical  vocabulary 
from  the  Roman  rhetoricians.  Schohutic  and  sensible  mflmiaff^ 
like  Webbe's  Discourse  of  Poetry  and  the  Art  of  English  Poesy 
(1589)  ascribed  to  Puttenham,  come  in  the  rear. 

The  translators  cotmt  for  more  than  the  critics;  the  line  of 
their  great  achievements  from  Bemers'  Proissart  (i5a3-X525) 
to  Urquhart's  Rabelais  (1653)  is  never  broken  long; 
and  though  their  lives  are  often  obscure,  their  numbor 
witnesses  to  that  far-spread  diffusion  of  the  talent 
for  English  prose,  which  the  wealth  of  English  poetry  is  apt  to 
hide.  The  typical  craftsman  in  this  field,  Philemon  Hdiland, 
translated  Livy,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Plutarch's  Morals  and 
Camden's  Britannia,  and  his  fount  of  English  is  of  the  amplest 
and  ptirest.  North,  in  hjs  translation,  made  from  AmyatV 
classic  French,  of  Plutarch's  lives  (1579),  disdosed  one  of  the 
master-works  of  old  example;  Florio,  in  Montaigne's  Essays 
(1603),  the  charter  of  the  new  freedom  of  mental  exfdoratton; 
and  Shelton,  in  Don  Quix^  (161 2),  the  chief  tragi-comic 
creation  of  continental  prose.  Tliese  versions,  if  by  no  means 
accurate  in  the  letter,  were  adequate  in  point  of  soul  and  style 
to  their  great  originals;  and  the  English  dress  of  Tacitus  (1591), 
Apuleius,  Hcliodorus,  Commines,  C^estina  and  many  others, 
is  so  good  and  often  so  sumptuous  a  fabric,  that  no  sin^e  diss 
of  prose  authors,  from  the  time  of  More  to  that  of  Drydcn, 
excels  the  prose  translators,  imlcss  it  be  the  Anglican  preachers. 
Thdr  matter  is  given  to  them,  and  with  it  a  certain  standard 
of  form,  so  that  their  natural  strength  and  richness  of  phrase 
are  controlled  without  being  deadened.  But  the  want  of  such 
control  is  seen  in  the  many  pamphleteers,  who  are  the  journalists 
of  the  time,  and  are  often  also  pla3rwrights  or  tale-tettos,  divines 
or  politidans.  The  writings,  for  instance,  of  the  hectic,  satiric 
and  graphic  Thomas  Nashe,  run  at  one  extreme  into  fiction,  and 
at  the  other  into  the  virulent  rag-sheets  of  the  Marpidite 
controversy,  which  is  of  historical  and  social  but  not  of  artistic 
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note,  being  only  a  fragment  of  that  vast  mass  of  disputatious 
literature,  which  now  seems  grotesque,  exdtable  or  dull. 

Richard  Hooker's  Laws  of  EccUfiasiical  Polity  (i594-iS97)» 
an  accepted  defence  of  the  Anglican  position  against  Geneva 
yy^^^i^^^  and  Rome,  is  the  first  theological  work  of  note  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  first  of  note  since  Wydiffe 
written  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  plea  for  reason  as  one  of  the 
safe  and  lawful  gwdes  to  the  faith;  but  it  also  q>eaks  with  admir- 
able temper  and  large  feeling  to  the  ceremonial  and  aesthetic 
sense.  The  First  Book,  the  scaffolding  of  the  treatise,'  discusses 
the  nature  of  law  at  large;  but  Hooker  hardly  has  pure  specu- 
lative power,  and  the  language  had  not  yet  learnt  to  move 
easily  in  abstract  trains  of  thought.  In  its  elaboration  of  clause 
and  period,  in  iu  delicate  resonant  eloquence,  Hooker's  style 
is  Ciceronian;  but  his  inversions  and  mazes  of  subordinate 
sentence  somewhat  rack  the  genius  of  English.  Later  divines 
like  Jeremy  Taylor  had  to  disintegrate,  since  they  could  not 
wield,  this  admirable  but  over-complex  eloquence.  The  sermons 
(X631-X631)  of  Donne  have  the  mingled  strangeness  and  in- 
timacy ol  his  verse,  and  their  subtle  flame,  imaginative  tenacity, 
and  hold  upon  the  springs  of  awe  make  them  unique.  Though 
without  artificial  symmetxy,  their  sentences  .are  intricately 
harmonized,  in  strong  contrast  to  such  pellet-like  clauses  as  those 
of  the  learned  Lancelot  Andrewes,  who  was  Donne's  younger 
contemporary  and  the  subject  of  Milton's  Latin  epitaph. 

With  Francis  Bacon  (is6x-x626)  English  philosophy  began 
its  unbroken  course  and  took  its  long-delayed  rank  in  Europe. 
j^^^  His  prose,  of  which  he  is  the  fint  high  and  various 
master  in  English,  was  shaped  and  coloured  by  his 
bent  as  orator  and  pleader,  by  his  immixture  in  affairs,  by  his 
speculative  brain,  and  by  his  use  and  estimate  of  Latin.  In  his 
conscious  craftsmanship,  his  intellectual  confidence  and  curiosity, 
his  divining  faith  in  the  future  of  science,  and  his  resolve  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  nature  and  experience  unswervingly;  in  his  habit 
of  storing  and  using  up  his  experience,  and  in  his  wide  wordly 
Insight,  crystallized  in  maxim,  he  suggests  a  kind  of  Goethe, 
without  the  poetic  hand  or  the  capacity  for  love  and  lofty 
suffering.  He  saw  all  nature  in  a  map,  and  wished  to  tmderstand 
and  control  her  by  outwitting  the  "  idols,"  or  inherent  paralysing 
frailties  of  the  human  judgment.  He  planned  but  could  not 
finish  a  great  cycle  6f  books  in  order  to  realize  this  conception. 
The  Do  A  ugmentis  Scientiarum  (X623)  expanded  from  the  English 
Advanctmenl  oj  Knowledge  (1605)  draws  the  map;  the  Novum 
Organum  (1620)  sets  out  the  errors  of  scholasticism  and  the 
methods  of  inductive  logic;  the  New  Atlantis  sketches  an  ideally 
equipped  and  moralized  scientific  community.  Bacon  shared 
with  the  great  minds  of  his  century  the  notion  that  Latin  would 
outlast  any  vemacubr  tongue,  and  committed  his  chief  scientific 
writings  to  a  Latin  which  is  alive  and  splendid  and  his  own,  and 
which  also  disciplined  and  ennobled  his  English.  The  Essays 
(1597,  161 3,  x62s)  are  his  lifelong,  gradually  accumulated 
diary  of  his  opinions  on  human  life  and  business.  These  famous 
compositions  are  often  sadly  mechanical.  They  are  chippings 
and  basketings  of  maxims  and  quotations,  and  of  anecdotes, 
often  classical,  put  together  inductively,  or  rather  by  "  simple 
enumeration  "  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Still  they  are  the  honest 
notes  of  a  practical  observer  and  statesman,  disenchanted — 
why  not? — with  mankind,  concerned  with  cause  and  effect 
rather  than  with  right  and  wrong,  wanting  the  finer  faith  and 
insight  into  men  and  women,  but  full  of  reality,  touched  with 
melancholy,  and  redeeming  some  arid,  small  and  pretentious 
counsels  by  many  that  are  large  and  wise.  Though  sometimes 
betraying  the  workshop.  Bacon's  style,  at  Its  best,  is  infallibly 
expressive;  like  Milton's  angels,  it  is  "  dilated  or  condensed  " 
according  to  its  purposes.  In  youth  and  age  alike,  Bacon 
commanded  the  most  opposite  patterns  and  extremes  of  prose — 
the  curt  maxim,  balanced  in  antithesis  or  triplet,  or  standing 
solitary;  the  sumptuous,  satisfying  and  brocaded  period;  the 
movements  of  exposition,  oratory,  pleading  and  narrative 
The  History  of  Henry  VII.  (1622),  written  after  his  fall  from 
office,  is  in  form  as  well  as  insight  and  mastery  of  material  the 
one  historical  classic  in  English  before  Clarendon.    Bacon's 


musical  sense  for  the  value  and  placing  of  splendid  words  and 
proper  names  reselnbles  Marlowe's.  But  the  master  of  mid' 
jlenaissance  prose  is  Shakespeare;  with  him  it  becomes  the 
voice  of  finer  and  more  impassioned  spirits  than  Bacon's — the 
voice  of  Rosalind  and  Hanslet.  And  the  eulogist  of  both  men, 
Ben  Jonson,  must  be  named  in  their  company  for  his  senatorial 
weight  and  dignity  of  ethical  counsel  and  critical  maxim. 

As  the  Stuart  rule  declined  and  fell,  prose  became  enriched  from 
five  chief  sources:  from  philosophy,  whether  formal  or  un- 
methodical; from  theology  and  preaching  and  political  dispute; 
from  the  poetical  contemplation  of  death;  from  the  observation 
of  men  and  manners;  and  from  antiquarian  scholarship  and 
history.  As  in  France,  where  the  first  three  of  these  kinds  of 
writings  flourished,  it  was  a  time  rather  of  individual  great 
writers  than  of  any  admitted  pattern  or  common  ideal  of  prose 
form,  although  in  France  this  pattern  was  always  dcarllcr 
defined.  The  mental  energy,  meditative  depth,  and  throbbing 
brilliant  colour  of  the  English  drama  passed  with  its  decay  over 
into  prose.  But  Latin  was  still  often  the  supplanter.  the  treatise 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  De  Veritalet  of  note  in  the  early 
history  of  Deism,  and  much  of  the  writing  of  the  ambidextrous 
Thomas  Hobbes,  are  in  Latin.  In  this  way  Latin  udteM, 
disciplined  English  once  more,  though  it  often  tempted 
men  of  genius  away  from  English.  The  Leviathan  (165 1)  with  its 
companion  books  on  Human  Nature  and  Liberty,  and  Hobbes' 
explosive  dialogue  on  the  civil  wars.  Behemoth  (1679),  have  the 
bitter  concision  of  Tadtus  and  the  clearness  of  a  half-relief  in 
bronze.  Hobbes'  spec\ilations  on  the  human  animal,  the  social 
contract,  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  sub- 
servience owed  to  the  sovereign  by  the  Church  or  "  Kingdom  of 
Darkness,"  enraged  all  parties,  and  left  their  track  on  the  thought 
and  controversial  literature  of  the  century.  With  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  jurist  Sdden  (whose  English  can  be  judged  from  his 
TabU  Talh),  Hobbes  antidpates  the  brief  and  dear  sentence- 
structure  of  the  next  age,  though  not  its  social  ease  and  amenity 
of  form.  But  his  grandeur  is  not  that  of  a  poet,  and  the  poetical 
prose  is  the  most  distinctive  kind  of  this  period.  It  is 
eloquent  above  all  on  death  and  the  vanity  of  human  ^vmT'' 
affairs;  its  solemn  tenor  prolongs  the  reflections  of  ''**^* 
Claudio,  of  Fletcher's  Philaster,  or  of  Spenser's  Despair.  It  is 
exemplified  in  Bacon's  Essay  0/i)ea<A,  in  the  anonymous  descant 
on  the  same  subject  wrongly  once  ascribed  to  him,  in  Donne's 
plea  for  suiddc,  in  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,in  Drummond's 
Cypress  Grove  (X623),  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  and  Holy 
Dying  (xfisx),  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  C/rn-Bitriii/  (1658)  and 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  Its  usual  vesture  is  a  long  purple  period, 
freely  Latinized,  though  Browne  equally  commands  the  form  of 
solemn  and  monumental  epigram.  He  is  also  free  from  the 
dejection  that  wraps  round  the  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  a  holy  quaintness  and  gusto  relieve  his  ruminations.  The 
Religio  Medici  (1642),  quintessentiallyleamed,  wise  and  splendid, 
is  the  fullest  memorial  of  his  power.  Amongst  modem  prose 
writers,  De  Quincey  is  his  only  true  rival  in  musiod  sensibility 
to  words. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  last  great  English  casuist  and  schoolman, 
and  one  of  the  first  pleaders  for  religious  tolerance  (in  his  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  1647),  is  above  all  a  preacher;  tender,  j^^ 
intricate,  copious,  inexhaustible  in  image  and  r^^T 
picturesque  quotation.  From  the  dassics,  from  the 
East,  from  the  animal  world,  from  the  Ufe  of  men  and  children, 
his  illustrations  flow,  without  end  or  measure.  He  is  a  master  of 
the  lingering  cadence,  which  soars  upward  and  onward  on  its 
coupled  clauses,  as  on  balanced  iridescent  wings,  and  is  found 
long  after  in  bis  scholar  Ruskin.  Imaginative  force  of  another 
kind  pervades  Robert  Burton's  A  notomy  of  Melancholy  ggfg^g, 
(x62x),  where  the  humorous  medium  refracts  and. 
colours  every  ray  of  the  reduse's  far-travelled  spirit.  The  mass 
of  Latin  dtation,  woven,  not  quilted,  into  Burton's  style,  is 
another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  cosmopolitan  language. 
Burton  and  Browne  owe  much  to  the  pre-critical  learning  of 
their  time,  which  yields  up  such  predous  savours  to  their  fancy, 
.  that  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  delay  of  more  precise  sdence  and 
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scholarship.  Fancy,  too,  of  a  suddener  and  wittier  sort,  pre- 
serves some  of  the  ample  labours  of  Thomas  Puller,  whidi  are 
scattered  over  the  years  x63X'x662;  and  the  Lives  iand  Compkat 
Angler  {1653)  of  Isaak  Walton  are  unspoilt,  happy  or  pious  pieces 
of  idyllic  prose.  No  adequate  note  on  the  secular  or  sacred 
learning  of  the  time  can  here  be  given;  on  Camden,  with  his  vast 
erudition,  historical,  antiquarian  and  comparatively  critical 
(Britannia,  in  Latin,  1586);  or  on  Ussher,  with  his  patristic  and 
chronological  learning,  one  of  the  many  savants  of  the  Anglican 
church.  Other  divines  of  the  same  camp  pleaded,  in  a  plainer 
9tyle  than  Taylor,  for  freedom  of  personal  Judgment  and  against 
the  multiplying  of  "  vitals  in  religion  ";  the  chief  were  Chilling- 
worth,  one  of  the  closest  of  English  apologists,  in  his  Religion  of 
Protestants  (1638),  and  John  Hales  of  Eton.  The  Platonists,  or 
rather  Plotinists,  of  Cambridge,  who  form  a  curious  digression  in 
the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  produced  two  writers,  John 
Smith  and  Henry  More,  of  an  exalted  and  esoteric  prose,  more 
directly  inspired  by  Greece  than  any  other  of  the  time;  and  their 
champion  of  erudition,  Cudworth,  in  his  True  IntettectwU  System, 
gave  some  form  t'o  their  doctrine. 

Above  the  vast  body  of  pamphlets  and  disputatious  writing 
that  form  the  historian's  material  stands  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of 
/?i.n,j.in..  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  printed  in  1702- 
1704,  thirty  years  after  his  death.  Historical  writing 
hitherto,  but  for  Bacon's  Henry  VII.,  had  been  tentative  though 
profuse.  Raleigh's  vast  disquisition  upon  all  things,  The  History 
of  the  World  (16x4),  survives  by  passages  and  poetic  splendours; 
gallantly  written  second-hand  works  like  KnoDes's  History  of  the 
Turhs,  and  the  rhetorical  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  by 
May,  had  failed  to  give  England  rank  with  France  and  Italy. 
Clarendon's  book,  one  of  the  greatest  of  memoirs  and  most  vivid 
of  portrait-galleries,  spiritually  tmappredative  of  the  other  side, 
but  full  of  a  subtle  discrimination  of  character  and  political 
motive,  brings  its  author  into  line  with  Reta  and  Saint-Simon, 
the  watchers  and  r«x>rder8  and  sometimes  the  makers  of  con- 
temporary history.  Clarendon's  Life,  above  all  the  picture  of 
Falkland  and  his  friends,  is  a  personal  record  of  the  delightful 
sort  in  which  England  was  thus  far  infertile.  He  is  the  last  old 
master  of  prose,  using  and  sustaining  the  long,  sinuous  sentence, 
unworkable  in  weaker  hands.  He  is  the  last,  for  Milton's 
polemic  prose,  hurled  from,  the  opposite  camp,  was 
written  between  X643  and  x66o.  Whether  reviUng 
bishops  or  royal  privilege  or  indissoluble  monogamy, 
or  recalling  his  own  youth  and  aims;  or  claiming  h'berty  for 
print  in  Areopagitica  (X644);  in  his  demonic  defiances,  or 
angelic  caUs  to  arms,  or  his  axiimal  eruptions  of  spite  and  hatred, 
Milton  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  the  motive  energies  that  were  to 
be  transformed  into  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson.  His  sentences 
are  ungainly  and  often  inharmonious,  but  often  irresistible;  he 
rigidly  withstood  the  tendencies  of  form,  in  prose  as  in  verse,  that 
Dryden  was  to  represent,  and  thus  was  true  to  his  own  literary 
dynasty. 

A  special  outlying  position  belongs  to  the  Authorized  Version 
(i6xx)  of  the  Bible,  the  late  fruit  of  the  long  toil  that  had  begun 
fi^  with  lyndale's,  and,  on  the  side  of  style,  with  the 

Aaihf  Wycliffite  translations.  More  scholarly  than  all  the 
''*'  preceding  versions  which  it  utilized,  it  won  its  in- 

*'*^  comparable  form,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
'/grand  style  that  was  in  the  air,"  which  would  have  been 
the  worst  of  models,  as  because  the  style  had  been  already 
tested  and  ennobled  by  generations  of  translators.  Its  effect 
on  poetry  and  letters  was  for  some  time  far  smaller  than  its 
efect  on  the  national  Hfe  at  large,  but  it  was  the  greatest 
transition — being  of  a  whole  literature,  or  rather  of  two 
literatures — in  an  age  of  great  translations. 

Some  other  kinds  of  writing  soften  the  transition  to  Restoration 
prose.  The  vast  catalogue  of  Characters  numbers  hundreds  of 
titles.  Deriving  from  Theophrastus,  who  was  edited  by  Casaubon 
in  1593,  they  are  yet  another  Renaissance  form  that  England 
shared  with  France.  But  in  English  hands,  failing  a  La  Bruyire 
— ^in  Hall's,  in  Overbury's,  even  in  those  of  the  gay  and  skilfid 
Earle  {Microcosmographie,  x638)-'the  Character  is  a  mere  list 
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of  the  attributes  and  oddities  of  a  type  or  calling.  It  is  to  the 
Jonsonian  drama  of  humours  what  the  Pensde,  or  detached 
remark,  practised  by  Bishop  Hall  and  later  by  Butler  and 
Halifax,  is  to  the  Essay.  These  works  tended  long  to  be  commoa- 
place  or  didactic,  as  the  popular  Resolves  of  Owen  Feltham  sho«^ 
Cowley  was  the  first  essayist  to  come  down  from  the  desk  and 
talk  as  to  his  equals  in  easy  phrases  of  middle  length.  A  time  of 
dissension  was  not  the  b«t  for  this  kind  of  peaceful,  deuched 
writing.  The  letters  of  James  Howell,  the  autobiography  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  the  memoirs-.of  Kenelm  Digby 
belong  rather  to  the  older  and  more  mannered  than  to  the  more 
modem  form,  though  Howell's  English  is  in  the  plainer  and 
quicker  movement. 

IV.  Restosation  Peuod 

Literature  from  1660  to  1700. — ^The  Renaissance  of  letters  in 
En^nd  entered  on  a  fresh  and  peculiar  phase  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  balance  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
power  in  Europe  had  completely  shifted  since  x  580.  InspicatioD 
had  died  down  in  Italy,  and  its  older  classics  were  xk»  k>nger  a 
stimulus.  The  Spanish  drama  had  flourished,  but  its  influence 
though  real  was  scattered  and  indirect.  The  Germanic  countries 
were  slowly  emerging  into  literature;  England  they  scarcely 
touched.  But  the  literary  empire  of  France  began  to  declare 
itself  both  in  Northem  and  Southern  lands,  and  within  half  a 
century  was  assured.  Under  this  empire  the  English  genius 
partly  fell,  though  it  soon  asserted  its  own  equality,  and  by  1720 
had  so  reacted  upon  France  as  more  than  to  repay  the.debt. 
Thus  between  x  660  and  x  700  is  prepared  a  temporary  dual  control 
of  European  letters.  But  in  the  age  of  Dryden  France 
gave  England  more  than  it  received;  it  gave  mote 
than  it  had  ever  given  since  the  age  of  Chaucer.  During 
Charles  II.'s  days  Racine,  MoU^re,  La  Fontaine  and  Bossuet 
ran  the  best  of  their  course.  Cavalier  exiles  like  Waller,  CowIq 
and  Hobbes  had  come  back  from  the  winter  of  their  discontent 
in  Paris,  and  Saint-Evremond,  the  typical  hel  esprit  aiu!  critic, 
settled  long  in  England.  A  vast  body  of  translations  from  the 
French  is  recounted,  including  latterly  the  worksof  the  Protestant 
refugees  printed  in  the  free  Low  Countries  or  in  EnglaiKi.  Nat  ur- 
ally  this  influence  told  most  strongly  on  the  sodal  forms  of  verse 
and  prose — upon  comedy  and  satire,  upon  criticism  and  maxiin 
and  epigram,  while  it  also  affected  theology  and  thought.  And 
this  meant  the  Renaissance  once  more,  still  unexhausted,  only 
working  less  immediately  and  in  fresh  if  narrower  channels. 
Greek  literature,  Plato  and  Homer  and  the  dramatists,  became 
dimmer;  the  secondary  forms  of  Latin  poetry  came  to  the  fore, 
especially  those  of  Juvenal  and  the  satirists,  and  the  pedestris 
sermo,  epistolary  and  critical,  of  Horace.  These  had  some  direct 
influence,  as  Dryden's  translation  of  them,  accompanying  his 
Virgil  and  Lucretius,  may  show.  But  they  came  commended 
by  Boileau,  their  chief  modemizer,  and  in  their  train  was  the 
fashion  of  gallant,  epigrammatic  and  social  verse.  The  tragedy 
of  Coraeille  and  Racine,  developed  originally  from  the  Senecan 
drama,  contended  with  the  traditions  of  Shakes;)eare  and 
Fletcher,  and  was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  correcter  Jonson,  in 
shaping  the  new  theatre  of  England.  The  French  codifiers, 
who  were  often  also  the  distorters,  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  and 
Horace's  Ars  poltica,  furnished  a  canonical  body  of  criticism 
on  the  epic  and  the  drama,  to  which  Dryden  is  half  a  disdple 
and  half  a  rebel.  All  this  implied  at  once  a  loss  of  the  larger  and 
fuller  inspirations  of  poetty,  a  decadence  in  its  great  and  primary 
forms,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  and  a  disposition,  in  default  of  such 
creative  power,  to  turn  and  take  stock  of  past  production.  In 
England,  therefore,  it  is  the  age  of  secondary  verse  and  of  nascent, 
often  searching  criticism. 

The  same  critical  spirit  was  also  whetted  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  speculation,  which  the  war  and  the  Puritan  rule  had  not 
encouraged.    The  activities  of  the  newly-founded 
Royal  Sodety  told  directly  upon  literature,  and      f^ 
counted  pow^ully  in  the  organization  of  a  clear,      uagn. 
uniform  prose — the  "  close,  naked,  natural  way  of 
speaking,"  which  the  historian  of  the  Society,  Sprat,  dtcs  as 
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-put  of  iu  pxDgrainnie.  And  the  atyie  of  Sprat,  as  of  sdentific 
masteis  like  Newton  and  Ray  the  botanist,  itself  attesU  the 
chanfc  A  time  of  profound  and  peaceful  and  f niitf ul  identific 
kbour  Msan;  the  whole  of  Newton's  Prmcipia  appealed  in 
1687;  the  dream  of  Bacon  came  nearer,  and  F.ngfand  was  less 
isolated  from  the  international  work  of  knowledge.  The  spirit 
of  method  and  observation  and  induction  spread  over  the  whole 
field  of  thought  and  was  typified  in  John  Locke,  whose  Euoy 
tonctming  Human  Understanding  came  out  in  English  in  1690, 
and  who  applied  the  same  deeply  sagacious  and  cautious  calculus 
to  education  and  religion  and  the  "  conduct  of  the  undentand- 
ing."  But  his  works,  though  their  often  mellow  and  dignified 
style  has  been  ignorantly  underrated,  also  show  the  change  in 
phikeoiAic  writing  since  Hobbes.  The  old  grandeur  and 
pugnacity  are  gone;  the  imaginative  play  of  sdenoe,  or  quasi^ 
science,  on  the  literature  of  reflection  is  gone;  the  eccentrics, 
the  fantasts,  the  dreamers  are  gone,  or  only  survive  in  curious 
transitional  writers  like  Joseph  Glanvil  {Scepsis  scientifica,  1665) 
or  Thomas  Burnet  {Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earthy  16S4).  This 
<^nge  was  in  part  a  conscious  and  an  angry  change,  as  is  clear 
^tathe attacks  made  in  Samuel  Butler's  Hudihras  (X663-X668) 
upon  scholastic  verbiage,  astrology,  fanatical  sects  and  their 
deputes,  poetic  and  "heroic"  enthusiasm  and  intellectual 
whim. 

Before  the  Restoration  men  of  letters,  with  signal  exceptions 
like  Milton  and  Marvell,  had  been  Cavalier,  courtly  and  Anglican 
in  their  sympathies.  The  Qvil  War  had  scattered  them 
away  from  the  capital,  which,  despite  Milton's  dream 
in  Areopagitica  of  its  humming  and  surging  energies, 
had  ceased  to  be,  what  it  now  again  became,  the  natural 
haunt  and  Rialto  of  authors.  The  taste  of  the  new  king  and 
court  served  to  rally  them.  Charies  II.  relished  Hudibras,  used 
and  pemioned  Dryden,  sat  under  Barrow  and  South  and  heard 
them  with  appreciation,  countenanced  science,  visited  comedies, 
and  held  his  own  in  talk  by  mother-wit.  Lettexs  became  the 
pastime,  and  therefore  one  of  the  more  serious  pursuits,  of  men 
of  quality,  who  loon  excelled  in  song  and  light  scarifying  verM 
and  comedy,  and  took  their  own  tragedies  and  criticisms  gnvely. 
Poetry  under  such  auspices  became  gallant  and  sodal,  and  also 
personal  and  partisan;  and  satire  was  soon  its  most  vital  form, 
with  the  accessories  of  compliment,  rhymed  popular  argumenta- 
tion and  elegy.  The  social  and  conversational  instinct  was  the 
master-influence  in  prose.  It  produced  a  subtle  but  fundamental 
change  in  the  attitvide  of  author  to  reader.  Prose  came  nearer 
to  living  speech,  it  became  more  dvil  and  natural  and  persuasive, 
and  this  not  least  in  the  pulpit.  The  sense  of  ennui,  or  boredom, 
which  seemed  as  unknown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  as 
it  is  to  the  modem  German,  became  strongly  developed,  and 
prose  was  much  improved  by  the  fear  of  provoking  it.  In  aU 
these  ways  the  Restoration  accompanied  and  quickened  a 
speedier  and  greater  change  in  letters  than  any  political  event  in 
English  histoiy  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  when  prose  itself  was 
created. 

The  formal  change  in  prose  can  thus  be  assigned  to  no  one 
writer,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  presupposes  a  change  of 
spoken  style  lying  deeper  than  any  personal  influence. 
»r  ^  ^^  '^^"^  ^^  ^  writing  that  is  nearest  living 
tslk-~the  letters  of  Otway  or  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
or  the  diary  of  Pepys  (1659-1669) — that  supreme  disclosure 
of  our  mother-earth— or  the  evidence  in  a  state  trial,  or  the 
dialogue  in  the  more  natural  comedies;  if  we  then  work  upwards 
throu^  some  of  the  plainer  kinds  of  authorship,  like  the  less 
slangy  of  L'Estrange's  pamphlets,  or  Burnet's  History  of  My 
Own  rime,  a  solid  Whig  memoir  of  historical  value,  until  we  reach 
really  admirable  or  lasting  prose  like  Dryden's  Preface  to  his 
Fables  (1700),  or  the  maxims  of  Halifax;— if  we  do  this,  we  are 
aware,  amid  aU  varieties,  survivals  and  reversions,  of  a  strong 
and  rapid  <lrif  t  towards  the  style  that  we  call  modem.  And  one 
sign  of  this  movement  is  the  revulsion  against  any  over-saturating 
of  the  working,  daily  language,  and  even  of  the  language  of  appeal 
and  eloquence,  with  the  Latin  element.  In  Barrow  and  Glanvil, 
descendants  of  Taylor  and  Browne,  many  Latinised  words  remain, 


which  were  soon  expelled  from  style  like  foreign  bodies  from  an 
organism.  As  in  the  mid-sixteenth  and  the  mid-ei^teenth 
century,  the  process  is  visible  by  which  the  Latin  vocabulary 
and  Latin  complication  of  sentence  first  gathers  strength,  and 
then,  thou^  not  without  leaving  its  traces,  is  forced  to  ebb. 
Ihe  instinct  of  the  best  writen  secured  this  result,  and  secured 
it  for  good  and  aU.  In  Diyden's  diction  there  is  a  nearly  perfect 
balance  and  harmony  of  learned  and  native  constituents,  and  a 
sensitive  tact  in  Gallicislng;  in  his  build  of  sentence  there  is  the 
same  balance  between  curtness  or  bareness  and  complexity  or 
ungainly  lengthiness.  For  ceremony  and  compliment  he  keeps 
a  rolling  period,  for  invective  a  short  sharp  stroke  without  the 
gloves.  And  he  not  only  uses  in  general  a  sentence  of  modente 
scale,  inffining  to  brevity,  but  he  finds  out  its  harmonies;  he  is 
a  seeming-caidess  but  an  absolute  master  of  rhythm.  In  delusive 
esse  he  is  unexcelled;  and  we  only  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
written  prose  oftener  instead  of  plays.  We  should  thus,  how- 
ever, have  lost  their  prefaces,  in  which  the  bulk  and  the  best  of 
Dryden's  criticisms  appear.  From  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy 
(1668)  down  to  the  Prefau  to  Fables  (i 700)  runs  a  series  of  essays: 
On  Ike  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,  On  Heroic  Plays,  On 
Translated  Verse,  On  Satire  and  many  more;  which  form  the 
first  connected  body  of  criticisms  in  the  language,  and  are  nobly 
written  always.  Diyden's  prose  is  literature  as  it  stands,  and 
yet  is  talk,  and  yet  again  is  mysteriously  better  than  talk. 
The  critical  writings  of  John  Dennis  are  but  a  sincere  application 
of  the  rules  and  canons  that  were  now  becoming  conventional ; 
Rymer,  though  not  so  despicable  as  Macaulay  said,  is  still 
more  depressing  than  Dennis;  and  for  any  critic  at  once  so 
free,  so  generous  and  so  sure  as  Dryden  we  wait  in  vain  for  a 
oentuxy. 

Three  or  four  names  a^e  usually  associated  with  Dryden's 
in  the  work  of  reforming  or  modifying  prose:  Sprat,  Tillotson, 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  George  Savile,  marquis  of  c^M- 
Halifax;  but  the  honours  rest  with  Halifax.  Sprat,  *aCor««s 
though  dear  and  easy,  has  little  range ;  Tillotson,though 
ludd,  orderly,  and  a  very  popular  preacher,  has  little 
distinction ;  Temple,  the  elegant  essayist,  has  a  kind  of  barren 
gloss  and  fine  literary  manners,  but  very  little  to  say.  The 
political  tracU,  essays  and  maxims  of  Halifax  (died  1695)  are 
the  most  typically  modem  prose  between  Dryden  and  Swift, 
and  are  nearer  than  anything  else  to  the  best  French  writing  of 
the  same  coder,  in  their  finality  of  epigram,  their  neatness  and 
mannerliness  and  shsrpness.  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer  and 
Advice  to  a  Daughter  are  the  best  examples. 

Rdigious  literature,  An^^can  and  Puritan,  is  the  chief  remain- 
ing department  to  be  named.  The  strong,  eloquent  and  coloured 
preaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  the  mathematician,  who  |^mc*ws. 
died  in  1677,  is  a  survival  of  the  larger  and  older 
manner  of  the  Church.  In  its  balance  of  logic,  learning  and 
emotion,  in  its  command  alike  of  Latin  splendour  and  native 
force,  it  deserves  a  recognition  it  has  lost.  Another  athlete  of 
the  pulpit,  Robert  South,  who  is  so  often  praised  for  his  wit 
that  his  force  is  forgotten,  continues  the  lineage,  while  Tillotson 
and  the  ekler  Sherlock  show  the  tendency  to  the  smoother  and 
more  levd  prose.  But  the  revulsion  agsinst  strangeneu  and 
fancy  and  magnificence  went  too  far;  it  made  for  a  temporary 
bareness  and  meanness  and  disharmony,  which  had  to  be  checked 
by  Addison,  Bolingbroke  and  Berkdey.  From  what  Addison 
saved  our  daily  written  English,  may  be  seen  in  the  vigorous 
slangy  hackwork  of  Roger  L'Estrange,  the  transUtor  and 
pamphleteer,  in  the  news-sheets  of  Dunton,  and  in  the  satires  of 
Tom  Brown.  These  writers  were  debasing  the  coinage  with 
thdr  street  journalism. 

Another  and  far  nobler  variety  of  vemacukr  prose  is  found 
in  the  Puritans.  Baxter  and  Howe,  Fox  and  Bunyan,  had  the 
English  Bible  behind  them,  which  gave  them  the  best 
of  thdr  inspintion,  though  the  first  two  of  them  were 
also  erudite  men.  Richard  Baxter,  an  immensdy 
fertfle  writer,  is  best  remembered  by  those  of  his  own  fold  for 
his  Saint's  Eurlasting  Rest  (1650)  and  his  autobiography,  John 
Howe  for  his  evangelical  apologia  The  Ifinng  Temple  of  Cod 
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{^67s)t  Fox  for  bb  Journal  and  its  mizture  of  quaintnegs  and 
rapturous  mysticism.  John  Bunyan,  the  least  instructed  of 
g^gy^^     tbem  all,  is  their  only  bom  artist.    His  creed  and  point 

of  view  were  those  of  half  the  nation—the  half  that 
was  usually  inarticulate  in  literature,  or  spoke  without  style  or 
genius.  His  reading,  consisting  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  jthe 
popular  allegories  of  giants,  pilgrims  and  adventure,  was  also 
that  of  his  class.  Th^  Pilgrim*s  Propress,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1678,  the  second  in  1684,  is  the  happy  flowering 
sport  amidst  a  growth  of  barren  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
Progress  is  a  dieam,  more  vivid  to  its  author  than  most  men's 
wsicLag  memories  to  themselves;  the  emblem  and  the  thing 
signified  are  merged  at  every  point,  so  that  Christian's  journey 
is  not  so  much  an  allegory  with  a  key  as  a  spiritual  vision  of  thb 
earth  and  our  neighbours.  Grace  Aboundingt  Bunyan's  diary 
of  his  own  voyage  to  salvation,  The  Holy  War,  an  overloaded 
fable  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  mankind,  and  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr  Badman,  a  novel  telling  of  the  triumphal  earthly 
progress  of  a  scoundrelly  tradesman,  are  among  Bunyan's  other 
contributions  to  literature.  His  union  of  spiritual  intensity, 
sharp  humorous  vision,  and  power  of  simple  speech  oonsum> 
mately  chosen,  mark  his  work  off  alike  from  his  own  inarticulate 
public  and  from  all  other  literary  performance  of  his  time. 

The  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer  poetry  was  not 
abrupt    Old  themes  and  tunes  were  slowly  disused,  others 

previously  of  lesser  mark  rose  into  favour,  and  a  few 

quite  fresh  ones  were  introduced.    The  poems  of  John 

Oldham  and  Andrew  Marvell  belong  to  both  periods. 

Both  of  them  begin  with  fantasy  and  elegy,  and  end 
with  satires,  which  indeed  are  rather  documents  than  works  of 
art.  The  monody  of  Oldham  on  his  friend  Morwent  is  poorly 
exchanged  for  the  Saiires  on  Ike  Jesuits  (i68z),  and  the  lovely 
metaphysical  verses  of  Marvell  on  gardens  and  orchards  and  the 
spiritual  love  sadly  give  place  to  his  Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter  (1669).  In  his  Boratian  Ode  Marvell  had  nobly  and 
impartially  applied  his  earlier  style  to  national  affairs;  but  the 
time  proved  too  strong  for  this  delightful  poet.  Another  and  a 
jit-^A.^..-   stranger  satire  had  soon  greeted  the  Restoration,  the 

Hndibras  (1663-1678)  of  Samuel  Butler,  with  its 
companion  pieces.  'The  rettimed  wanderers  delighted  in  this 
horribly  agile,  boisterous  and  fierce  attack  on  the  popular  party 
and  its  religions,  and  its  wrangles  and  its  manners.  Profoundly 
eccentric  and  tiresomdy  allusive  in  his  form,  and  working  in 
the  short  rhyming  couplets  thenceforth  called  "  Hudibrastics,'-' 
Butler  founded  a  small  and  peculiar  but  long-lived  school  of 
satire.  The  other  verse  of  the  time  is  largely  satire  of  a  different 
tone  and  metre;  but  the  earlier  kind  of  finished  and  gallant 
lyric  persisted  throtigh  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  songs  of 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  are  usually  malidous,  some- 
g^gggt^f^  times  passionate;  they  have  a  music  and  a  splendid 

self-abandonment  such  as  we  never  meet  again  till 
Burns.  Sedley  and  Dorset  and  Aphra  Behn  and  Dryden  are 
the  rightful  heirs  of  Carew  and  Lovelace,  those  infallible  masters 
of  short  rhythms;  and  this  secret  also  was  lost  for  a  century 
afterwards. 

In  poetry,  in  prose,  and  to  some  extent  in  drama^  John  Dryden, 
the  creature  of  his  time,  is  the  master  of  its  expression.  He 
P^yfy^      began  with  panegyric  verse,  first  on  Cromwell  and  then 

on  Charles,  which  is  full  of  fine  things  and  false  writing. 
The  Annus  Uirabilis  (1667)  is  the  chief  example,  celebrating 
the  Plague,  the  Fire  and  the  naval  victory,  in  the  quatrains  for 
which  Davenant's  pompous  Gondibert  had  shown  the  way.  The 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  (1668),  a  dialogue  on  the  rivalries  of 
blank  verse  with  rhyme,  and  of  the  Elisabethan  drama  with  the 
French,  is  perfect  modem  prose;  and  to  this  perfection  Dryden 
attained  at  a  bound,  while  he  attained  his  poetical  style  more 
gradually.  He  practised  his  couplet  in  pan^yric,  in  heroic 
tragedy,  and  in  dramatic  prologue  and  epilogue  for  twenty 
years  before  it  was  consummate.  Till  1680  he  supported  himself 
chiefly  by  his  plays,  which  have  not  lived  so  long  as  their  critical 
prefaces,  already  mentioned.  His  diction  and  versification  came 
to  their  full  power  in  his  satires,  rhymed  arguments,  dedications 


and  translations.  Ahsdom  ond  AckUofkd  (part  I.,  f68i;  pail 
ii.,  with  Nahum  Tate,  i68a),  as  weU  as  Tko  Medal  and  Mac 
Fiecknoef  marited  a  new  birth  of  English  satire,  placing  it  at 
once  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  andoit  or  modem  country. 
The  mixture  of  deadly  good  temper,  Olympian  unfairness,  and 
rhetorical  and  metrical  skill  in  each  of  these  poems  has  never 
been  repeated.  The  presentment  of  Achitophei,  ead  of  Shaftes- 
bury, in  his  relations  with  Absalom  Walters  and  Charles  the 
minstrel-king  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Shimd  and 
Barallat  and  Jotham,  the  eminent  Whigs  and  T<»ics,  and  of  the 
poets  Og  and  Doeg,  are  things  whose  vividness  age  has  never 
discoloured.  Dryden's  Protestant  arguings  in  Religio  Laid 
(1682)  and  his  equally  sincere  PapbticaJ  arguingi  in  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  (X687)  are  just  as  skilful  His  translations  of 
Virgil  and  parts  of  Lucretius,  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  {JFables, 
1 700},  set  the  seal  on  his  command  of  his  favourite  couplet  for  the 
higher  kinds  of  a|^>eal  and  oratory.  His  Ode  on  Anne  Kiliigrew, 
and  his  popular  but  coarser  Alesumder^s  Peastt  have  a  more  lyric 
harmony;  and  his  songs,  inserted  in  his  {days,  reflect  the  change 
of  fashion  by  their  metrical  adeptness  and  often  thoroughgoing 
wantonness.  The  epithet  of  "  glorious,"  in  its  older  sense  of  a 
certain  considous  and  warranted  pride  of  place,  not  in  that  of 
boastful  or  pretentious,  suits  Dryden  weU.  Not  only  did  he 
leave  a  model  and  a  point  of  departure  for  Pope,  but  his  influence 
recurs  in  Churchill,  in  Gray,  in  Johnson  and  in  Crabbe,  where  he 
is  seen  counteracting,  with  his  large,  wholesome  and  sincere 
bluntness,  the  acidity  of  Pope.  Dryden  was  counted  near 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  until  the  romantic  revival  renewed 
the  sense  of  proportion;  but  the  same  sense  now  demands  his 
acknowledgment  as  the  En^Ush  poet  who  is  nearest  to  their 
frontiers  of  all  those  who  are  exiled  from  their  kingdom. 

Restoration  and  Revolution  tragedy  is  neariy  all  abortive; 
it  is  now  hard  to  read  it  for  pleasure.  But  it  has  noUe  flights, 
and  its  historic  interest  is  high.  Two  of  its  spedes,  j|^,^^ 
the  rhymed  heroic  play  and  the  rehandling  of  Shake- 
speare m  blank  verse,  were  also  brought  to  their  utmost  by 
Dryden,  though  in  both  he  had  many  oompam'ons.  The  heroic 
tragedies  were  a  hybrid  offspring  of  the  heroic  romance  and 
French  tmgedy;  and  though  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (xdd^' 
1670)  and  Tyrannic  Love  would  be  very  open  to  satire  in  Dryden's 
own  vdn,  they  are  at  least  generously  absurd.  Their  intention 
is  never  ignoble,  if  often  impossible.  After  a  time  Dryden  went 
back  to  Shakespeare,  after  a  fashion  already  set  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  the  connecting  link  with  the  older  tragedy  and  the 
inaugurator  oi  the  new.  They  "  revived  "  Shake^)eare;  they 
vamped  him  in  a  style  that  did  not  wholly  perish  till  after  the 
time  of  Garrick.  The  Tempest,  TroUus  and  Cressida,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  thus  handled  by  Dryden;  and  the 
last  of  these,  as  converted  by  him  into  All  for  Love  (1678),  is 
loftier  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  original  plays,  its  blank  verse 
renewing  the  ties  of  Restoration  poetry  with  the  great  age.  The 
heroic  plays,  written  in  one  or  other  metre,  Uved  long,  and 
expired  in  the  burlesques  of  Fielding  and  SheridaxL  The  Re- 
hearsal (1671),  a  gradous  piece  of  fooling  partially  aimed  at 
Dryden  by  Buckingham  and  Jiis  friends,  did  not  suffice  to  klQ 
its  victims.  Thomas  Otway  and  Nathaniel  Lee,  both  of  whom 
generally  used  blank  verse,  are  the  other  tragic  writers  of  note, 
children  indeed  of  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  drama.  Otway's 
long-acted  Venice  Preserved  (i68a)  has  an  almost  odrw. 
Shakespearian  skill  in  mdodrama,  a  wonderful  tide  of 
passionate  language,  and  a  blunt  and  bold  delineation  of  char* 
acter;  but  Otwajr's  inferior  style  and  verse  could  only  be  admired 
in  an  age  like  his  own.  Lee  is  far  more  of  a  poet,  though  less  <rf  a 
dramatist,  and  he  wasted  a  certain  talent  in  noise  and  fury. 

Restoration  comedy  at  first  followed  Jonson,  whom  it  was 
easy  to  try  and  imitate ^  Shadwell  and  Wilson,  whose  works 
are  a  museum  for  the  social  antiquary,  photographed  |^^^^^|^- 
the  humours  of  the  town.  Dryden's  many  comedies 
often  show  his  more  boisterous  and  blatant,  rardy  his  finer 
qualities.  Like  all  playwrights  of  the  time  he  pillages  from  the 
French,  and  vulgarises  Moli^re  without  stint  or  shame.  A  truer 
light  comedy  began  with  Sir  George  Etherege,  who  minored  ia 
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hii  fofM  tlie  ffjtly  ud  '"■"'—"^  of  tlie  wi 

modcty  depicted  by  Williun  Wychertey,  the  dim  comic  oniuuii 

of  power  between  Huilngei  uid  Congreve,  At  fint 
J!^^^     leemi  banUy  faumul;  but  hii  eneigy  [i  ikiUol   axd 

futhfiil  u  wcU  u  brutal;  he  excels  in  tlie  graphic 
rccklcB  exhibition  ofoutwardhuiDQun  and  bustle;  ha  icaveogei 
in  the  molt  callous  good  iplriti  and  with  careful  cynlcjim^  TAt 
PUii*  Dtaitr  (1677).  a  ikilful  Inuplantation,  aa  well  ai  a  de- 
pnvalion  of  Moli^'i  Lt  UuanlMrept,  ia  hli  beat  piece:  he 
writes  in  prose,  ami  hia  prose  ii  eiceUeotj  modeni  and  lildike. 

BiilincaAniT.— Ceneial  HiNoria:  *t 

Lil.  tl  EHitpt  (la^lSu);  G.  Sainltl  ire 

(1S90}.  and  HiOary  tj  Zilim  Ctiliti  I. 

Counhorpc,  HisUry  nf  EniHA  Piir-  ;); 

I.  1.  JuHcnnd,  HuUin  liiibaiH  im  pt  1; 

T.SccoHnbeandJ.W.AUen.7^.lH*/  I  : 

D.  Hiniiay.  Tin  LaOr  Rtnaiuana  {189  '" 

llal/tii}tkCe»aoy;O.Utoa.  Tin  Ami  n. 

Lilt  ct  Uilun  (6  volt..  Laodan,  iMl-l  n 

cf  Dryin  (1901);  W.  Bakigh.  TU  I  ]. 

Juiaenod,  Lt  Jwhok  an^it  au  Itmpt  g. 

Ir.,  1901};  C  Crecory  Smith.  ElitaiiOi  ■., 

1904,  Rprinu  and  ioirod,).    Clasncal  — 

Mary  A.  Scott.  ElitabtUm  Tmulalit:  o- 

craphy).  (BaltinHce,  1S9J)!  E.  Koeppel  il, 

7limtiii.i.nir.  LillmlMriuteiniJaluli.  in 

Tit  lUSian  KnuiuoMii  n  Emtitud  (tit  k, 

rW£(iBMJuii£wK  {New  VBik,  1901.., in 

-      ~     n,  rfilu  i«*  Mtf  ipk  tSiuiriti 


Bit  Fa€lry  _, _. 

.  Lee,  Baalxlit*  SonalU  {1  vgU.  1904) ;  l.  n.  mnora.  i-hctut 
Ulalirmt  of  Emf/avl  sail  Ctnimty  in  rMlk  d*^;  J.  G.  Undethill, 
-.patiik  L<l.  ■■  tki  amaml  tl Uu  Tmltrt  (New  Vork,  t««)U'  ^ 
ninfun.  Hia.  if  LiUrnry  Criiiiiim  in  Ikt  Jtmintna  (New  Yoili, 
l~>i^  u—"  ar^Klet  in  £ii(Juat  5lB<jn.  .4ii((iB.  ftc..  on  Influeim*, 
RX*.    Sec  tooails.  Dajuu;  Sohiht;  RlHAiHilNct. 
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had  commenced  with  ■ 
^^  tbemielvei  definitely  fell.  Boob  began  to  penetrate 
{y^,,  among  all  daisea  of  lodely.  The  period  is  consequently 
oneof  difieientiatlon  andeipaniion.  As  the  practice  1^ 
reading  beconiei  more  and  more  univeiial,  English  writers  lote 
much  of  theii  old  idiosyacniy,  intensity  and  obscurity.  As  in 
politia  and  leliftion,  so  in  letlcn.  there  ii  a  great  development 
of  nationality.  Cotnmetcial  coniidcialioni  too  for  the  But 
time  become  impoitant.  We  hear  relatively  [ai  leas  of  religious 
controversy,  of  the  bickering  between  episcopalians  and  non- 
contonnisu  and  of  university  squabbles.  Specialiiation  and 
cumhrout  pedantry  fall  inio  profound  disfavour.  Provincial 
feeling  exercises  a  diminishing  sway,  and  literature  becomcg 
increasin^y  metropolitan  or  suburban.  With  the  multiplication 
of  Duulds.  the  refinement  of  prose  polish,  and  the  development 
of  breadth,  variety  and  ease,  it  wai  natural  enough,  having  regard 
to  the  place  that  the  country  played  In  the  world's  aSiin,  that 
English  literature  should  make  iu  dftul  In  western  Europe. 
The  ilrong  natioiul  uvour  seemed  to  stimulate  the  fotelga 
appetite,  and  as  npttwntcd  by  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Young, 
Coidimith,  Richardson,  Sterne  and  Ossian,  it  we  exclude  Byron 
and  Scolt,  the  iSth  cenluiy  may  be  deemed  the  cosmopoliLin 
age,  per  RiaUenu.  of  Eogliih  Letters,  The  charm*  of  13th- 
century  English  Utetature.  as  it  happens,  are  essentially  of  the 
rational,  social  and  translatable  kind:  in  inlemity,  eiquiiiieness 
and  tccenlridt  y  of  the  choicer  kinds  it  is  proportionalely  defidem . 
Il  is  pre^eminenlty  an  age  of  prose,  and  although  verbal  eiprearion 
is  seldom  represented  at  its  highest  power,  we  ihatl  had  nearly 
every  variety  of  En^ish  proae  brilliantly  illustrated  during  this 
period;  the  aristocratic  style  of  Bolingbnke,  Addison  and 
Berkeley;  the  gentlemanly  style  of  Fielding;  the  keen  and 
logical  controversy  of  Butler,  MIddleton,  Smith  and  Bentham; 
the  rhythmic  and  balanced  if  occasionally  involved  style  of 
Johnwn  and  his  admiRn;  the  limpid  and  flowing  rnanner  of 
Hume  and  Mackintosh;  Ihelight,easyand  witty  flow  of  Walpole; 
the  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper;  the  colour  of  Gray  and  Berkeley; 
the  organ  coU  ol  Burke;  the  detective  journalism  of  Swift  and 
Ddoe;  the  ily  familiarity  of  Stemci  the  daiKx  muaic  and  wax 


ripple  of  Goldamith;  the  peeping  p: 
and  other  characteristics  can ' 
as  probably  nowhere  else. 

But  more  important  to  the  historian  of  litent 
the  development  of  qualities  is  the  evolution  of  types.  And  in 
this  reelect  the  lEth  century  is  a  veritable  index-museum  of 
English  prose.  Essentially,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  in  form 
the  prose  and  venc  of  the  18th  century  is  mainly  an  cxtensnn 
of  Diyden,  Just  as  fn  content  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased 
variety  ol  the  dty  life  which  came  into  existence  as  Fn|li«li 

was  rapidly  changing.  People  began  to  read  in  vastly  increasing 
Dumbeit.  The  folio  wu  inaking  place  on  the  shelves  for  the 
octavo.  He  bookseller  began  to  transcend  the  mere  tradesman. 
Along  with  pew^Hpert  the  advertizing  of  books  came  into 
fashion,  and  the  market  was  regulated  no  longer  by  what  learned 
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enrolment  nf  man  as  a  reader,  that  of  the  novel  the  attachment 
of  woman.  Hence,  anuing  other  causes,  the  rapid  decay  of 
lyrical  verse  and  ptiated  drama,  of  theology  and  epic,  in  ponderous 
tomes.  The  laihiDnable  types  of  which  the  new  century  was  to 
witness  the  fixation  are  accordingly  the  esiay  and  the  satire 
as  represented  respectively  by  Addison  and  Steele,  Swift  and 
Goldsmith,  and  by  Pope  and  Churchill.  Fope,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  Lady  Mary  Wonley  Montagu,  »as  the  first  Eoglish- 
man  who  treated  leiier-wriiing  as  an  art  upon  a  caniideiable 
scale.  Personalities  and  memoirs  prepare  the  way  for  history, 
in  which  as  a  department  of  literature  En^sh  letters  hitherto 
had  been  almost  scandalously  defident.  Similarly  the  new 
growth  of  fancy  essay  (Addison)  and  plain  tnography  (Defoe) 
prepared  the  way  for  the  English  novd.  the  most  important 
by  far  of  all  new  literary  combinations.  Finally,  without  going 
into  unnecessary  detail,  we  have  a  significant  development  of 
topography.  Journalism  and  critidsm.  In  (he  course  of  time, 
100,  wt  shall  perceive  how  the  pressure  of  town  life  and  the  logic 
ol  a  capital  dty  engender,  first  a  fondness  for  landscape  garden- 
ing and  a  somewhat  artifidal  Arcadlanism,  and  then,  by  degrees, 
an  intensifying  love  of  the  country,  of  the  open  air,  and  of  the 

At  the  outset  ol  the  new  century  the  two  chief  architects  of 
'     '      "      ~  ^  1  Locke   and  Joseph 
in  October     ,_^ 
Locke  had,     XStU 

soqhI  responsibility  were  hli  two  walchwords.  He  key  to  both 
he  discerned  in  tbe  HumiiH  Uadtritaidrnt — "no  province  of 
knowledge  can  be  regarded  as  ^dependent  of  reason."  But  the 
great  modernist  of  the  time  was  undoubtedly  Joseph  Addison 
(1671-1719).  Fe  first  left  the  r7lh  century,  with  Iu  itiS 
euphuisms,  its  formal  nbsequiousntu,  Its  ponderous  scholasricism 
and  ita  meUphorical  aniithese^  definitely  behind.  He  did  for 
English  culture  what  RambouiUel  did  for  that  of  France,  and  it 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  10  call  the  half -century  before  the  great 
fame  of  the  English  novel,  the  half  century  ol  the  SpalaUt. 

Addison's  mind  was  fertOiied  by  intercourse  with  the  greater 
and  mort  original  genius  of  Swift  and  with  the  more  inventive 
and  more  genial  mind  of  Steele.  It  was  Richard  _,,., 
Steele  (16JJ-1719)  In  the  TaOa  of  i;o9-i7io  who  ^"^ 
the  «>edfic  which  that  urbane  age  both  needed 
.  DO  longer  copious  preaching  and  rigorous 
occiamaiioni  out  homoeopathic  doses  ol  good  sense,  good  taste 
and  good-humoured  raoiility,  disguised  beneath  an  easy  and 
fashionable  style.  Nothing  could  have  suited  Addison  better 
than  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  contributing  an  oceastonal 
essay  or  roundabout  paper  in  praise  of  virtue  or  dispraise  of 
stupidity  and  had  form  to  bb  friend's  periodicaL  When  tbe 
Spracur  succeeded  the  Ti^Itt  In  Match  1711,  Addison  took  a 
more  active  share  in  shaping  the  chief  characters  (wilh*  tbe 
immortal  baronet,  Sir  Racer,  at  tbdr  bead)  who  were  to  maka 
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up  the  "  Spectator  Gab  **;  and,  better  even  than  before,  he  >aw 
his  way,  perhaps,  to  reinforcing  his  copious  friend  with  hii  own 
more  frugal  but  more  refined  endowment.  Such  a  privileged 
talent  came  into  play  at  precisely  the  right  moment  to  circulate 
through  the  coffee  houses  and  toconvey  a  large  measure  of  French 
courtly  ease  and  elegance  into  the  more  humdrum  texture  of 
English  prose.  Steele  became  rather  disreputable  in  his  later 
years,  Swift  was  banished  and  went  mad,  but  Addison  became 
a  personage  of  the  utmost  considczation,  and  the  essay  as  he 
left  it  became  an  almost  indispensable  accomplishment  to  the 
complete  gentlemen  of  that  age.  As  an  architect  of  opinion 
from  17x7  to  1775  Addison  may  well  rank  with  Locke. 

The  other  side,  both  in  life  and  politics,  was  taken  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (X667-X74S),  who  preferred  to  represent  man  on  his  unsocial 
g^^i^  side.  He  sneered  at  most  things,  but  not  at  his  own 
order,  and  he  came  to  defend  the  church  and  the  country 
squirearchy  against  the  conventicle  and  Capel  cotirt.  To  under- 
mine the  complacent  entrenchments  of  the  Whig  capitalists  at 
war  with  France  no  sap  proved  so  effectual  as  his  pen.  Literary 
influence  was  then  exercised  in  politics  mainly  by  pamphlets, 
and  Swift  was  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers.  Li  the  Joumoi  to 
Sielia  he  has  left  us  a  most  wonderful  portrait  of  himself  in  turn 
currying  favour,  spoiled,  petted  and  humiliated  by  the  party 
leaders  of  the  Tories  from  17 10-17 13.  He  had  always  been 
savage,  and  when  the  Hanoverians  came  in  and  he  was  treated 
as  a  suspect,  his  hate  widened  to  embrace  all  mankind  {Gtdliver's 
Traods,  1726 )  and  he  bit  like  a  mad  dog.  Would  that  he  could 
have  bitten  more,  for  the  infection  of  English  stylists  1  In  wit, 
logic,  energy,  pith,  resourcefulness  and  Saxon  simplicity,  his 
prose  has  never  been  equalled.  The  choicest  English  then,  it  is 
Aftu(bttoL  *^*  choicest  English  still.  Dr  John  Arbuthnot  (1667^ 
1735)  may  be  described  as  an  understudy  of  Swift 
on  the  whimsical  side  only,  whose  malignity,  in  a  nature 
otherwise  most  kindly,  was  circumscribed  strictly  by  the  limits 
of  political  persiflage.  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  un- 
orthodox as  he  was  in  every  respect,  discovered  a  little  of  Swift's 
choice  pessimism  in  his  assault  (in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  of  1723) 
against  the  genteel  optimism  of  the  Characteristics  of  Lord 
Sl^tesbury.  Neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  brilliant 
Tory  chieftain  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
(167^1 751),  appears  to  us  now  as  being  of  the  highest 
significance;  but,  although  Bolingbroke's  ideas  were 
second-hand,  his  work  has  an  historical  importance;  his  dignified, 
balanced  and  decorated  style  was  the  cynosure  of  x8th-century 
statesmen.  His  essays  on  "  History  **  and  on  "  a  Patriot  King  " 
both  disturb  a  soil  well  prepared,  and  set  up  a  reaction  against 
such  evil  tendencies  as  a  narrowing  conception  of  history  and  a 
primarily  factious  and  partisan  conception  of  politics.  It  may 
be  noted  here  how  the  fall  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  in  17x4 
precipitated  the  decay  of  the  Renaissance  ideal  of  literary 
patronage.  The  dependence  of  the  press  upon  the  House  di 
Lords  was  already  an  anomaly,  and  the  practical  toleration 
achieved  in  1695  removed  another  obstacle  from  the  path  of 
liboation.  The  government  no  longer  sought  to  strangle  the 
press.  It  could  generally  be  ttwed  satisfactorily  and  at  the 
worst  could  always  be  temporarily  muasled.  The  pensions 
hitherto  devoted  to  men  of  genius  were  diverted  under  Walpole 
to  spies  and  journalists.  Yet  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
all  the  fabricators  of  intelligence,  looked  down  upon  as  a  huckster 
of  the  meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  literary  wares,  established 
hb  fame  by  a  masterpiece  of  which  literary  genius  had  scarcely 
even  cognizance. 

The  new  trade  of  writing  was  represented  most  perfectly  by 
Daniel  Defoe  (X660-X731),  who  represents,  too,  what  few  writers 
U^l^  possess,  a  competent  knowledge  of  work  and  wages, 
buying  and  selling,  the  squalor  and  roguery  of  the 
very'  hungry  and  the,very  mean.  From  reporting  sensaUons  and 
chronicling  faits  diver s^  Defoe  worked  his  way  almost  insensibly 
to  the  Spanish  tale  of  the  old  Mendoza  or  picaresque  pattern. 
Robinson  Crusoe  waa  a  true  story  expanded  on  these  lines,  and 
written  down  under  stress  of  circumstance  when  its  author 
'was  just  uponsixty.^    Resembling  that  of  Bunyan  and,  later, 


Smollett  in  the  skilful  use  made  of  places,  facts  and  figuns, 
Defoe's  style  is  the  mirror  of  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  What  be 
excdled  in  was  plain,  straightforward  story-telling,  in  under- 
standing and  appraising  the  curiosity  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  in  possessing  just  the  knowledge  and  just  the  patience,  and 
just  the  literary  stroke  that  would  enable  him  most  effectually 
to  satisfy  it.  He  was  the  fijrst  and  cleverest  of  all  descriptive 
•reporters,  for  he  knew  better  than  any  successor  how  and  where 
to  throw  in  those  irrelevant  details,  tricks  of  speech  and  drcum- 
locution,  which  tend  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  a  baU 
and  unconvincing  narrative— the  funny  little  splutterings  and 
nalvette  as  of  a  plain  man  who  is  not  telling  a  tale  for  efl^ect,  but 
striving  after  his  own  manner  to  give  the  plain  unvam^hed 
truth.  Defoe  contributes  story,  Addison  charaaer.  Fielding  the 
life-atmosphere,  Richardson  and  Sterne  the  sentixnent,  and  we 
have  the  xSth-oentury  novel  complete— the  greatest  literaxy 
birth  of  modem  time.  Addison,  Steele,  Swift  and  Defoe,  as 
master-builders  of  prose  fiction,  are  coxuiequently  of  more 
importance  than  the  "  Augustan  poets,"  as  Pope  and  his  school 
are  sometimes  caUed,  for  the  most  that  they  can  be  Mid  to  have 
done  is  to  have  perfected  a  more  or  less  transient  mode  of  poetry. 

To  the  passion,  imagination  or  musical  quality  fssential  to 
the  most  inspired  kinds  of  poetry  Alexander  Pope  <i688-x744) 
can  lay  small  claim.  His  best  work  is  contained  in  ^^^ 
the  Satires  and  Epistles,  which  are  largely  of  the  ^^ 
{>roverb-in-rh3rme  order.  Yet  in  ludd,  terse  and  pungent 
phrases  he  has  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed.  His  flassiral  fancy, 
his  degant  turn  for  periphrasis  and  his  venomous  stixtg  alike 
made  him  the  idol  of  that  urbane  age.  Voltaire  in  1796  had 
caUed  him  the  best  poet  living,  and  at  his  death  his  style 
was  paramount  throughout  the  dvilixed  world.  It  was  the 
apotheosis  of  wit,  point,  lucidity  and  technical  correctness. 
Pope  was  the  first  Knglishman  to  make  poetry  pay  (apart  from 
patronage).  He  was  flattered  by  Imitation  to  an  »tent  which 
threatened  to  throw  the  school  of  poetry  which  he  represented 
into  permaneiit  discredit.  Prior,  Gay,  Pamell,  Akenside, 
Pomfret,  Garth',  Young,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Falconer,  Ghnrcr, 
Grainger,  Darwin,  Rogers,  Hayley  and  indeed  a  host  of  others — 
the  once  famous  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease — ^wor- 
shipped Pope  as  their  poetic  founder.  The  second-rate  wore  his 
badge.  But  although  the  cult  of  Pope  was  the  established 
religion  of  poetic  taste  ^m  X7X4  to  X798,  there  were  always 
nonconfomists.  The  poetic  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  more 
versatile  than  the  religious  revival  of  the  century.  The  Wimier 
(1796)  of  James  Thomson  may  be  regarded  as  in-  ^,^,1,^^^ 
augurating  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.  Lady 
Winchilsea,  John  Philips,  author  of  Cyd«r,  and  John  Dyer,  whose 
Grongar  HUl  was  published  a  few  months  before  Winter,  had 
pleaded  by  their  work  for  a  truthful  and  Unaffected,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  romantic  treatment  of  luiture  in  poetry;  but  the 
ideal  of  artificiality  and  of  a  frigid  poetic  diction  by  which  English 
poetry  was  dominated  since  the  days  of  Waller  and  Cowley  was 
first  effectively  challenged  by  Thomson.  At  the  time  when 
the  Popean  couj^et  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  he  deliberately 
put  it  aside  in  favour  of  the  higher  poetic  power  of  blank  verse. 
And  he  it  was  who  transmitted  the  sentiment  of  natural  beauty 
not  merdy  to  imitators  such  as  Savage,  Armstrong,  SooMrvilk, 
Langhome,  Mickle  and  Shenstone,  but  also  to  his 
elegist,  William  Collins,  to  Gray  and  to  Cowper,  and 
so  indirectly  to  the  lyrical  bards  of  x  7^.  By  the  same 
hands  and  those  of  Shenstone  experiments  were  bdng  made  in 
the  stanza  of  The  Faerie  Queene;  a  little  later,  owing  to  the 
virtuosity  of  Bishop  Percy,  the  cultivation  of  the  old  English  and 
Scottish  ballad  literature  was  bqEinmng  to  take  a  serious  turn. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  "Augustan"  poetry  was 
similarly  responsible  for  the  revived  interest  In  Shakespeare  and 
Chaucer.  Gray  stood  not  only  for  a  far  more  intimate  worship 
of  wild  external  nature,  but  dso  for  an  awakened  curiosity  in 
Scandinavian,  Celtic  and  Icelandic  poetry. 

To  pretend  then  that  the  poetic  heart  of  the  tSth  century  was 
Popean  to  the  core  is  nothing  short  of  extravagance.  There 
were  a  number  of  true  poets  In  the  second  and  thUd  quartets  of 
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the  century  to  whom  all  credit  b  due  as  pioneers  and  precentoxs 
of  the  romantic  movement  under  the  depressing  conditions  to 
which  innovators  in  poetry  are  commonly  subject.  They  may 
stxike  us  as  rather  an  anaemic  band  after  the  great  Elizabethan 
poets.  Four  of  them  were  mentally  deranged  (Collins,  Smart, 
Cowper,  Blake),  while  Gray  was  a  hermit,  and  Sbenstone  and 
Thomson  the  most  indolent  of  recluses.  The  most  adventurous, 
one  might  say  the  most  virile  of  the  group,  was  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Single  men  all  (save  for  Blake),  a  more 
despondent  group  of  artists  as  a  whole  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  discover.  Catacombs  and  cypresses  were  the  forms  of 
imagery  that  came  to  them  most  naturally.  Elegies  and  funeral 
odes  were  the  types  of  expression  in  which  they  were  happiest. 
Yet  th^  strove  in  the  main  to  foUow  the  gleam  in  poetry,  to 
reinstate  imagination  upon  its  throne,  and  to  substitute  t  he  singing 
voice  for  the  rhetorical  recitative  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Within 
two  years  of  the  death  of  Pope,  in  1746,  William  C^Uins  Was 
content  to  sing  (not  say)  what  he  had  in  him  without  a  glimpse 
of  wit  or  a  flash  of  eloquence — ^and  in  him  many  have  discerned 
the  germ  of  that  romantic  iclosum  which  blossomed  in  Cknstabel. 
A  more  important  if  less  original  factor  in  that  movement  was 
Collins's  severe  critic  Thomas  Gray,  a  man  of  the  widest  curiosities 
of  his  time,  in  whom  every  attribute  of  the  poet  to  which  scholar- 
ship, taste  and  refinement  are  contributory  may  be  found  to  the 
full,  but  in  whom  the  strong  creative  energy  is  fatally  lacking — 
despite  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  string  of  "  divine  trubms  "  in 
his  EUgy^  which  has  given  to  multitudes  more  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  poetry  than  any  other  single  piece  in  the  English 
language.  Shenstone  and  Percy,  Capell,  the  Wartons  and 
eventually  Chatterton,  continued  to  mine  in  the  shafts  which 
Gray  had  been  the  first  to  sink.  Their  laborious  work  of  dis- 
covery resembled  that  which  was  commencing  in  regard  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  which  the  age  of  Pope  had  come  to  regard 
as  rude  and  barbaric.  The  Augustans  had  come  seriously  to 
regard  all  pre-Drydenic  poetry  as  grossly  barbarian.  One  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was 
concerned  with  the  disintegration  of  this  obstinate  delusion. 
The  process  was  manifold;  and  it  led,  among  other  things,  to 
a  re^ization  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  comparative 
literature. 

The  literary  grouping  of  the  kSth  century  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  whole  that  En^^ish  art  has  to  show;  but 
rajmaraL  ^"^^"^  ^^  ^^'  gTOups  the  most  famous,  and  probably 
the  most  original,  is  that  of  its  proto-novelists 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne.  All  nations  have 
had  their  novels,  which  are  as  old  at  least  as  Greek  vases.  The 
various  types  have  generally  had  collective  appellations  such  as 
Milesian  Tales,  Alexandrian  Romances,  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles, 
Romances  of  Roguery,  Arabian  Nights;  but  owing,  to  the 
rivalry  of  other  more  popular  or  more  respectable  or  at  least 
more  eclectic  literary  forms,  they  seldom  managed  to  attain  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  library.  The  taste  in  prose  fiction 
changes,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  than  that  in  any  other  kind  of 
literature.  In  Britain  alone  several  forms  had  passed  their 
prime  since  the  dasrs  of  Caxton  and-his  Arthurian  prose  romance 
of  Mark  4^ Arthur,  Such  were  the  wearisome  Arcadian  romance 
or  pastoral  heroic;  the  new  centos  of  tales  of  chivalry  like 
the  Stten  Champions  of  Christendom;  the  Utopian,  political  and 
philosophical  romances  {Ouana,  The  Man  in  the  Moone);  the 
grotesque  and  facetious  stories  of  rogues  retailed  from  the 
Spanish  or  French  in  dwarf  volumes;  the  prolix  romance  of 
modernized  classic  heroism  (The  Grand  Cyrus);  the  religious 
allegory  (Bunyan's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman);  the  novels 
of  outspoken  French  or  Italian  gallantry,  represented  by  Aphra 
Behn;  the  imaginary  voyages  so  notably  adapted  to  satire  by 
Dr  Swift;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  minutely  prosaic  chronicle- 
novels  of  Daniel  Defoe.  The  prospect  of  the  novel  was  changing 
rapidly.  The  development  of  the  individual  and  of  a  large 
weU-to<!o  urban  middle  class,  which  was  rapidly  multiplying 
its  area  of  leisure,  involved  a  curious  and  self<onscious  society, 
hungry  for  pleasure  and  new  Mnsations,  anxious  to  be  told  about 


themselves,  willing  in  some  cases  even  to  learn  civilization  from 
their  betters.  The  disrepute  into  which  the  drama  had  fallen 
since  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  it  directed  this  society  by  an 
almost  inevitable  course  into  the  flowery  paths  of  fiction.  The 
novel,  it  is  true,  had  a  reputation  which  was  for  the  time  being 
almost  as  unsavoury  as  that  of  the  drama,  but  the  novel  was 
not  a  confirmed  ill-doer,  and  it  only  needed  a  touch  of  genius  to 
create  for  it  a  vast  congregation  of  enthusiastic  votaries.  In 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  wero  already  found  the  methods  and 
subjects  of  the  modem  novel.  The  De  Coverley  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  in  fact,  want  nothing  but  a  love^thread  to  convert 
them  into  a  serial  novel  of  a  high  order.  The  supreme  importance 
of  the  sentimental  interest  had  already  been  discovered  and 
exemplified  to  good  purpose  in  France  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
the  Marquise  de  Tencin,  Marivaux  and  the  Abb£  Prevost. 
Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1762),  therefore,  when  he 
produced  the  first  two  modem  novels  of  European 
fame  in  Pamela  (1740)  and  Clarissa  (1748),  inherited 
far  more  than  he  invented.  There  had  been  Richardsonians 
before  Richardson.  Clarissa  is  nevertheless  a  pioneer  work, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  M.  Jusserand  that  the 
English  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  people  to  the 
formation  of  the  contemporary  novel.  Of  the  long-winded, 
typical  and  rather  chaotic  Eng^sh  novel  of  love  analysis  and 
moral  sentiment  (as  opposed  to  the  romance  of  adventure) 
Richardson  is  the  first  successful  charioteer. 

The  novel  in  England  gained  prodigiously  by  the  shock  of 
opposition  between  the  ideals  of  Richardson  and  Henry  Fielding 
(1707-1 754),  his  rival  and  parodist.  Fielding's  brutal  f<u^g^ 
toleration  is  a  fine  corrective  to  the  slightly  rancid 
morality  of  Richardson,  with  its  frank  insistence  upon  the 
cash-vaiue  of  chastity  and  virtue.  Fielding  is,  to  be  brief, 
the  succinct  antithesis  of  Richardson,  and  represents  the  opposite 
pole  of  English  character.  He  is  the  Cavalier,  Richardson  the 
Roundhead;  he  is  the  gentleman,  Richardson  the  tradesman; 
he  represents  chureh  and  county,  Richardson  chapel  and  borough. 
Richardson  had  much  of  the  patient  insight  and  intensity  of 
genius,  but  he  lacked  the  humour  and  literary  accomplishment 
which  Fielding  had  in  rich  abundance.  Fielding  combined 
breadth  and  keenness,  classical  culture  and  a  dcUcate  Gallic 
irony  to  an  extent  rare  among  English  writers.  He  lacked  the 
delicate  intuition  of  Richardson  in  the  analysis  of  women,  nor 
could  he  compass  the  broad  farcical  humour  of  Smollett  ^mnihff  • 
or  the  sombre  colouring  by  which  SmoUett  produces 
at  times  such  poignant  effects  of  contrast.  Tliere  was  no  poetry 
in  Fielding;  but  there  was  practically  every  other  ingredient 
of  a  great  prose  writer — taste,  culture,  order,  vivacity,  humour, 
penetrating  irony  and  vivid,  pervading  common  sense,  and  it  is 
Fielding's  chcf-d'onivre  Tom  Jones  (1749)  that  wt  must  regard 
if  not  as  the  fundament  at  least  as  the  head  of  the  comer  in 
English  prose  fiction.  Before  Tom  Jones  appeared,  the  success 
of  the  novel  had  drawn  a  new  competitor  into  the  field  in  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  descendant  of  a  good  western  lowland  family  who 
had  knocked  about  the  world  and  seen  more  of  its  hurlyburly 
than  Fielding  himself.  In  Roderick  Random  (1748)  Smollett 
represents  a  rougher  and  more  uncivilized  world  even  than  that 
depicted  in  Joseph  Andrews,  The  savagery  and  horse-play 
peculiar  to  these  two  novelists  derives  in  part  from  the  rogue 
romance  of  Spain  (as  then  recently  revived  by  Lesage),  and  has 
a  counterpart  to  some  extent  in  the  graphic  art  of  Hogarth  and 
Rowlaodson;  yet  one  cannot  altogether  ignore  an  element  of 
exaggeration  which  has  greatly  injured  both  these  writers  in 
the  estimation  (and  still  more  in  the  affection)  of  posterity.  The 
genius  which  struggles  through  novels  such  as  Roderick  Random 
and  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  nearly  submerged  under 
the  hard  conditions  of  a  general  writer  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  Smollett's 
powers  of  recuperation  that  he  survived  to  write  two  such 
masterpieces  of  sardonic  and  humorous  observation  as  his  Travds 
and  Humphry  Clinker. 

The  fourth  proto-master  of  the  English  novel  was  the  anti* 
quarian  humorist  Lawrence  Sterne    Though  they  owed  a 
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good  deal  to  Doh  QmxoU  and  the  French  noveliats,  Fidding 
and  SmoUctt  were  essentially  observen  of  life  in  the  quick. 
j^  Stenie  brought  a  far-fetched  style,  a  bookish  apparatus 

and  a  deliberate  eccentricity  into  fiction.  Tristram 
Shandy,  produced  successively  in  nine  small  volumes  between 
1760  and  1764,  is  the  pretended  history  of  a  personage  w)io  is 
not  bom  (before  the  fourth  volume)  and  hardly  ever  appears, 
carried  on  in  an  eccentric  rigmarole  of  old  and  new,  original 
and  borrowed  humour,  arranged  in  a  style  weU  known  to  students 
of  the  later  Valoia  humorists  ufatrasie.  Far  more  than  Molidre, 
Sterne  took  his  literary  bUm  wherever  he  found  it.  But  he 
invented  a  kind  of  tremolo  style  of  his  own,  with  the  aid  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unblushingly  indecent 
innuendoes,  and  with  a  conspicuous  genius  for  humorous  por- 
traiture, trembling  upon  the  verge  of  the  pathetic,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  a  new  domain  for  the  art  of  fiction. 

These  four  great  writers  then,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett 
and  Sterne — all  of  them  great  pessimists  in  comparison  with  the 
benignant  philosophers  of  a  later  fiction— first  thoroughly  fer- 
iiUxtd  this  important  field.  Richardson  obtained  a  European 
fame  during  his  lifetime.  Sterne,  as  a  pioneer  impressionist, 
gave  all  subsequent  stylists  a  new  handle.  Fielding  and  Smollett 
grasped  the  new  instrument  more  vigorously,  and  fashioned 
with  it  modeb  which,  after  serving  as  patterns  to  Scott,  Marryat, 
Cooper,  Ainsworth,  Dickens,  Lever,  Stevenson,  Merrimai\i 
Weyman  and  other  romandsts  of  the  zgth  century,  have 
still  retained  a  fair  measure  of  their  original  popularity  un- 
impaired. 

Apart  from  the  novelists,  the  middle  period  of  the  z&h  century 
is  strong  in  prose  writers:  these  include  Dr  Johnson,  Oliver 
^^_  Goldsmith,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole. 

'*''  The  last  three  were  all  influenced  by  the  sovereign 
lucidity  of  the  best  French  style  of  the  day.  Chesterfield  and 
Walpole  were  both  writers  of  aristocratic  experience  and  of 
European  knowledge  and  sentiment.  Johnson  alone  was  a 
distinctively  English  thinker  and  stylist.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world,  outside  England,  was  derived  from  books,  he  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  scholar,  an  earnest  moralist,  and  something  of  a 
divine;  his  style,  at  any  rate,  reaches  back  to  Taylor,  Barrow 
and  South,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  complex  structure,  the 
cadence,  and  the  balance  of  English  and  Latinistic  words  proper 
to  the  17th  century,  though  the  later  influence  of  Addison  and 
BoUngbroke  is  also  apparent ;  Johnson  himself  was  fond  of  the 
essay,  the  satire  in  verse,  and  the  moral  tale  {Rusdas);  but  he 
lacked  the  creative  imagination  indispensable  for  such  work 
and  excelled  chiefly  as  biographer  and  critic  For  a  critic  even, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  be  was  singly  deficient  in  original  ideas. 
He  upholds  authority.  He  judges  by  what  he  regards  as  the 
accepted  rules,  derived  by  Dryden,  Rapin,  Boileau,  Le  Bossu, 
Rymer,  Dennis,  Pope  and  such  "  estimable  critics  "  from  the 
ancients,  whose  decisions  on  such  matters  he  regards  as  para- 
mount. He  tries  to  carry  out  a  systematic,  motived  criticism; 
but  he  asserts  rather  than  persuades  or  convinces.  We  go  to  his 
critical  works  {Lives  of  the  Poets  and  Essay  on  Shahespeare)  not 
for  their  conclusions,  but  for  their  shrewd  comments  on  life,  and 
for  an  application  to  literary  problems  of  a  caustic  common 
sense.  Johnson's  character  and  conversation,  his  knowledge  and 
memory  were  far  more  remarkable  than  his  ideas  or  his  writings, 
admirable  though  the  best  of  these  were;  the  exceptional 
traits  which  met  in  his  person  and  made  that  age  regard  him 
as  a  nonpareil  have  found  in  James  Boswell  a  delineator  un- 
rivalled in  patience,  dexterity  and  dramatic  insight.  The 
result  has  been  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  letters  more  alive  at  the 
present  time  than  that  which  any  other  age  or  nation  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  In  most  of  his  ideas  Johnson  was  a  generation 
behind  the  typical  academic  critics  of  his  date,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  who  championed  against  his  authority  what 
the  doctor  regarded  as  the  finicking  notions  of  Gray.  Both  of 
the  Wartons  were  enthusiastic  for  Spenser  and  the  older  poetry; 
they  were  saturated  with  Milton  whom  they  placed  far  above 
the  correct  Mr  Pope,  they  wrote  sonnets  (thereby  provoking 
Johnsqn's  ire)  and  attempted  to  revive  medieval  and  Celtic  lore 


in  every  direction.  Johnson's  one  attempt  at  a  novel  or  tale 
was  Rasselas,  a  long  "  Rambler  "  essay  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
hope  and  ambition,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental 
tales  of  which  Voltaire  had  caught  the  idea  from  Swift  and 
Montesquieu;  but  Rasselas  is  quite  unenlivened  by  humour, 
personality  or  any  other  charm. 

This  one  quality  that  Johnson  so  completely  lacked  was 
possessed  in  its  fullest  perfection  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose 
style  is  the  supreme  expression  of  x8th-cenlury  clear- 
ness, simplidty  and  easy  graceful  fluency.  Much  of 
Goldsmith's  material,  whether  as  playwright,  story 
writer  or  essayist,  is  trite  and  commonplace — his  matenal 
worked  up  by  any  other  hand  would  be  worthless.  But,  when- 
ever Goldsmith  writes  about  human  life,  he  seems  to  pay  it  a 
compliment,  a  relief  of  fun  and  good  fellowship  aaqmpanics  his 
slightest  description,  his  playful  and  delicate  touch  could  trans- 
form every  thought  that  he  handled  into  something  radiant  with 
sunlight  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  youth.  Goldsmith's 
plots  are  Irish,  his  critical  theories  are  French  with  a  light  top 
dressing  of  Johnson  and  Reynolds  or  Burke,  while  his  prose 
style  is  an  idealization  of  Addison.  His  versatility  was  great, 
and,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  he  and  Johnson  are  con- 
stantly reminding  us  that  they  were  hardened  professionals, 
writing  against  time  for  money. 

Much  of  the  best  prose  work  of  this  period,  from  1740  to  1 780, 
was  done  under  very  different  conditions.  The  increase  of  travel, 
of  intercourse  between  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  of  a  sense  ol 
solidarity,  self-consciousness,  leisure  and  connoisseurship  among 
that  section  of  English  society  known  as  the  governing  class,  or, 
since  Disraeli,  as  "  the  Venetian  oligarchy,"  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  an  increasing  crop  of  those  elaborate  collections  of 
letters  and  memoirs  which  had  already  attained  their  apogee 
in  France  with  Mme  de  S^vign^  and  iht  due  de  Saint-Simon. 
England  was  not  to  remain  far  behind,  for  in  17x8  commence 
thtf  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  ten  years  more 
saw  the  commencement  of  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  ike  Rtigm 
of  George  II.',  and  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Orford 
(better  known  as  Horace  Walpole)  both  began  theti 
inimitable  seriesof  Letters  about  1 740.  These  writings,  wm 
none  of  them  written  ostensibly  for  the  press,  serve  to 
show  the  enormous  strides  that  English  prose  was  making  as  a 
medium  of  vivacious  description.  The  letters  are  all  the  re- 
creation of  extensive  knowledge  and  cosmopolitan  acquirements; 
they  are  not  strong  on  the  poetic  or  imaginative  side  of  things, 
but  they  have  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  actual  and  mundane 
side  of  fallible  humanity.  Lord  Chesterfield's  Loters  to  his  son 
and  to  his  godson  are  far  more,  for  they  introduce  a  Ciceronian 
poUsh  and  a  Gallic  irony  and  wit  into  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
garden  of  the  literary  graces  in  English  prose.  Chesterfield, 
whose  theme  is  manners  and  sodal  amenity,  deliberately  seeks 
a  form  of  expression  appropriate  to  his  text — the  perfection  of 
tact,  neatness,  good  order  and  savoirfaire.  After  his  grandfather, 
the  marquess  of  Halifax,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  synonym  in 
the  vulgar  world  for  a  heartless  exquisite,  is  in  reality  the  first 
fine  gentleman  and  epicurean  in  the  best  sense  in  F-«igHsh  polite 
literature.  Both  Chesterfield  and  Walpole  were  coitspicuous  as 
raconteurs  in  an  age  of  witty  ulkers,  of  whose  talk  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
i  n  The  School  for  Scandal  (1777),  served  up  a  suprime.  Some  of 
it  may  be  tinsel,  but  it  looks  wonderfully  well  under  the  lights. 
The  star  comedy  of  the  century  represents  the  sparkle  of  this 
brilliant  crowd:  it  reveals  no  hearts,  but  it  shows  us  every  trick 
of  phrase,  every  eccentricity  of  manner  and  every  foible  of 
thought.  But  the  most  mundane  of  the  letter  writers,  the  most 
frivolous,  and  also  the  most  pungent,  is  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
writings  are  an  epitome  of  the  history  and  biograj^y  of  the 
Georgian  era.  "  Fiddles  sing  aU  through  them,  wax  lights,  fine 
dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine  plate,  fine  equipages  glitter  and  sparkle; 
never  was  such  a  brilliant,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us."  Yet,  in  some  ways,  he  was  a  corrective  to 
the  self-complacency  of  his  generation,  a  vast  dilettante,  lover  of 
"  Gothic,"  of  curios  and  antiques,  of  costly  printing,  of  old 
illuminations  and  stained  glass.    In  his  short  miradc-Dovel, 
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cmUed  Th*  CastU  of  OtrantOf  he  set  a  fashion  for  mystery 
and  terror  in  fiction,  for  medieval  legend,  diablerie,  mystery, 
horror,  antique  furniture  and  Gothic  jargon,  which  led  (Urectly 
by  the  rout*  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  Maturin,  Vaikek^  St  Leon  and 
FrankensUin,  to  Queenkoo  Haltf  to  Waurlty  and  even  to  Hugo 
and  Poe. 

iMeanwlule  the  area  of  the  Memoir  was  widening  rapidly  in 
the  bands  of  Fanny,  the  sly  daughter  of  the  wordly-wise  and 
fashionable  musician,  Dr  Burney,  author  of  a  novel 
^ll^Sty,  {Eivdina)  most  satined  and  facete,  written  ere  she  was 
0oav*A  ^cU  out  of  her  teens;  not  too  kind  a  satirist  of  her 
former  patrone»,  Mrs  Thrale  (afterwards  Pioizi),  the 
least  tiresome  of  the  new  group  of  scribbling  sibyls,  blue  stockings, 
lady  dilettanti  and  Delia  Cruscans.  Both,  as  portraitists  and 
purveyors  of  Joknsoniana,  were  surpassed  by  the  inimitable 
James  BosweU,  first  and  most  fatuous  of  all  interviewers,  in 
brief  a  biographical  genius,  with  a  new  recipe,  distinct  from 
Sterne's,  for  disclosing  personality,  and  a  deliberate,  artificial 
method  of  revealing  himself  to  us,  as  it  were,  unawares. 

From  all  these  and  many  other  experiments,  a  far  more  flexible 
prose  was  developing  in  England,  adapted  for  those  critical 
reviews,  magazines  and  journals  which  were  multiplying  rapidly 
to  exploit  the  new  masculine  interest,  apart  from  the  schools, 
in  history,  topography,  natural  philosophy  and  the  picturesque. 
Just  as  circulating  libraries  were  springing  up  to  exploit  the  new 
feminine  passion  for  fiction,  which  together  with  memoirs  and 
fashionable  poetry  contributed  to  give  the  booksellers  bigger 
and  bigger  ideas. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  types  of  literary  produaions  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar  were  first  moulded  into  definite  and 
T»9pf9m  classical  form  during  the  Johnsonian  period.  In 
gnft  addition  to  the  novel  one  need  only  mention  the 
economic  treatise,  as  exemplified  for  the  first  time  in 
the  admirable  symmetry  of  Tk*  Wealtk  of  Nations^ 
the  diary  of  a  faithful  observer  of  nature  such  as  Gilbert 
White,  the  Fiftun  Discotirus  (i  769-1 791)  in  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  endeavours  for  the  first  time  to  expound  for  England 
a  philosophy  of  Art,  the  historico-philosophical  tableau  as 
exemplified  by  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  the  light  political  parody 
of  which  the  poetry  of  Tkt  RoUiad  and  Anti-Jacobin  afford  so 
many  excellent  models;  and,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  the 
ponderous  archaeological  or  topographical  monograph,  as 
exemplified  in  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Alkens,  in 
Robert  Wood's  colossal  Ruins  of  Palmyra  (1753),  or  the  monu- 
mental History  of  Leicester  skirt  by  John  Nichols.  Such  works 
as  this  last  might  well  seem  the  outcome  of  Horace  Walpole's 
maxifn:  In  this  scribbling  age  "  let  those  who  can't  write,  glean." 
In  short,  the  literary  landscape  in  Johnson's  day  was  slowly 
but  surely  assuming  the  general  outlines  to  which  we  are  all 
accustomed.  The  literary  conditions  of  the  period  dated  from 
the  time  of  Pope  in  their  main  features,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  more  considerably  modified  in  Johnson's  own 
lifetime  than  they  have  been  since.  The  booksellers,  or,  as  they 
would  now  be  called,  publishers,  were  steadily  superseding  the 
old  ties  of  patronage,  and  basing  their  relations  with  authors 
upon  a  commercial  footing.  A  stage  in  their  progress  is  marked 
by  the  success  of  Johnson's  friend  and  Hume's  correspondent, 
William  Strahan,  who  kept  a  coach,  "  a  credit  to  literature." 
The  evolution  of  a  normal  status  for  the  author  was  aided  by  the 
definition  of  cop3rright  and  gradual  extinction  of  piracy. 

Histories  of  their  own  time  by  Clarendon  and  Burnet  have  been 
in  much  request  from  their  own  day  to  this,  and  the  first,  at  least, 
is  a  fine  monument  of  English  prose;  Bolingbroke 
again,  in  1735,  dwelt  memorably  upon  the  ethical, 
political  and  philosophical  value  of  history.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  that  English  literature  freed 
itself  from  the  imputation  of  lagging  hopelessly  behind  France, 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  serious  work  of  historical  reconstruc- 
tion. Hume  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  En^lcnd 
in  1754.  Robertson's Hti<ofy0/5£o</<2fiJ saw  the  light  in  i7S9and 
his  Ckwki  V.  in  1769;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  tke  Roman 
Empire  came  in  1776.    Hume  was,  perhaps,  the  first  modernist 


in  history;  he  attempted  to  give  bis  work  a  modem  interest  and, 
Scot  though  he  was,  a  modern  style — it  could  not  fail,  as  he  knew, 
to  derive  piquancy  from  its  derision  of  the  Whiggish  assumption 
which  r^arded  1688  as  a  political  millennium.  Wm.  Robertson 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  man  to  adapt  the  polished  periphrases  of 
the  pulpit  to  historical  generalization.  The  gifts  of  compromise 
which  he  had  learned  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  historical  studies,  and  a  language  so 
unfamiliar  to  his  lips  as  academic  En^ish  he  wrote  with  so  much 
the  more  care  that  the  greatest  connoisseurs  of  the  day  were 
enthusiastic  about  *'  Robertson's  wonderful  style."  Even  more 
portentous  in  its  superhunuua  dignity  was  the  style  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  who  conbined  with  the  unspiritual  optimism  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  a  far  more  concentrated  devotion  to  his  subject, 
an  industry  more  monumental,  a  greater  co-ordinative  vigour, 
and  a  malice  which,  even  in  the  18th  century,  rendered  him  the 
least  credulous  man  of  his  age.  Of  all  histories,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  transmitted  evidence  of  other  ages  rather  than  on  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer's  own.  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  has  hitherto  maintained  its  reputation  best.  Hume,  even 
before  he  was  superseded,  fell  a  prey  to  continuations  and  abridge- 
ments, while  Robertson  was  supphmted  systematically  by  the 
ornate  pages  of  W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  increasing  transparency  of  texture  in  the  working  English 
prose  during  this  period  is  shown  in  the  writings  of  theologians 
such  as  Butler  and  Palcy,  and  of  thinkers  such  as  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who,  by  prolonging  and  extending  Berkeley's  contention 
that  matter  was  an  abstraction,  had  shown  that  mind  would  have 
to  be  considered  an  abstraction  too,  thereby  signalling  a  school  of 
reaction  to  common  sense  or  "  external  reality  "  represented  by 
Thomas  Reid,  and  with  modifications  by  David  Hartley,  Abraham 
Tticker  and  others.  Butler  and  Paley  are  merely  two  of  the 
biggest  amd  most  characteristic  apologists  of  that  day,  both 
great  stylists,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  very  lucidity 
and  good  sense  excites  almost  more  doubt  than  it  stills,  and  both 
very  successful  in  repelling  the  enemy  in  controversy,  though 
their  very  success  accentuates  the  faults  of  that  unspiritual  age 
in  which  churchmen  were  so  far  more  concerned  about  the  title 
deeds  than  about  the  living  portion  of  the  church's  estate. 
Free  thought  was  already  beginning  to  sap  their  defences  in 
various  directions,  and  in  Tom  Paine,  Priestley,  Price,  Godwin 
and  Mackintosh  they  found  more  formidable  adversaries  than  in 
the  earlier  deists.  The  greatest  champion,  however,  of  continuity 
and  conservation  both  in  church  and  state,  against  the  new 
schoob  of  hititudinarians  and  radicab,  the  great  eulogist  of  the 
unwritten  constitution,  and  the  most  perfect  master  of  emotional 
prose  in  this  period,  prose  in  which  the  harmony  of  sense  and 
sound  is  attained  to  an  extent  hardly  ever  seen  outside  supreme 
poetry,  was  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
intellects  in  the  whole  range  of  political  letters — a  striking  con- 
trast in  this  respect  to  Junius,  whose  mechanical  and  journalistic 
talent  for  invective  has  a  quite  ephemeral  value. 

From  1660  to  1760  the  English  mind  was  still  much  occupied  in 
shaking  off  the  last  traces  of  feudality.  The  crown,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  manor  and  the  old  penal  code  were  left, 
it  is  true:  but  the  old  tenures  and  gild-brotherhoods, 
the  old  social  habits,  miracles,  arts,  faith,  religion  and 
letters  were  irrevocably  gone.  The  attempt  of  the  young 
ChevaUer  in  1745  was  a  complete  anachronbm,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  generally  felt  to  be  so  than  men  began  to  regret  that  it 
should  so  be.  Men  began  to  describe  as  "  grand  "  and  "  pictur- 
esque "  scenery  hitherto  summarized  as  **  barren  mountains 
covered  in  mist  ";  while  Voltaire  and  Pope  were  at  their  height, 
the  world  began  to  realize  that  the  Augustan  age,  in  its  zeal  for 
rationality,  dvism  and  trim  parterres,  had  neglected  the  wild 
freshness  of  an  age  when  literature  was  a  wild  flower  that 
grew  on  the  common.  Rousseau  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
this  over-sophistication  of  life;  Goldsmith,- half  understanding, 
echoed  some  of  his  ideas  in  "  The  Deserted  Village."  Back  from 
books  to  men  was  now  the  prescription— from  the  crowded  town 
to  the  spacious  country.  From  plains  and  valleys  to  peaks  and 
pinewoods^    From  cities,  where  men  were  rich  and  corru' 
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ind  more  pcinilive  naodi  </t  «itb.  Tht  bn 
'.c  body  of  the  Grand  Honuquc  before 
iningiic  wu  UL  on  foot  to  dispute  Ibe  pmvisiotii  ol  bii  1 
So  with  the  critical  testament  of  Pope.  Within  a  few  yean  oi 
dcalb  weEndGny,  Watlon,  Hucd  and  other  disciples  of  the : 
age  denying  to  Pope  the  bitfaeil  kind  of  poetic  excellence, 

Auguilan  qoaliiiei  of  correct  titte  and  good  jodgmenl. 
centralitationand  revolt  veie  the  new  watchwords  in  liieni 
We  must  eschew  France  and  Italy  and  go  nlhH  to  Iceland  or 
Hebrides  lor  Iresfa  poetic  emoliong;  we  must  shun  acadei 
and  clauic  coHee-bouses  and  go  into  the  itreit-comen  or 
hedge-lanes  in  search  ol  Volkspoesie.  An  old  muniment  d 
and  a  roll  of  yellow  parchioenl  were  the  finer"  '— 
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m  Ossianic  poems  of  James  Micphenon  in  1760; 

ed-up  ballads  of  1765  {Rdi^aa  tj  AmiaU  Pethy); 

mum  for  Chaucer;  the  "  black  letter  "  school  of 
Rilson,  Tynwhitt,  George  Ellis,  Sleevcns,  Inland  and  Milonf ; 
above  all,  the  spurious  ijth-ctntury  poems  poured  Toith  in  176S- 
1769  with  such  a  wild  gusto  ol  archaic  ima^aition  by  a  prodigy 
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of  other  times.  It  does  not  prepare  us  for  the  change  t 
coming  over  ibe  poetic  spirit  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century,  but  it  does  at  least  help  us  to  eiplaio  it.  The  great 
masters  ol  verse  in  Britain  during  tbts  period  were  the  three 
very  disparate  figures  ol  William  Cowper,  Wiiliam  Blake  and 
Robert  Bums.  Cowper  was  not  a  poet  of  vivid  and  rapturous 
visions.  There  is  always  something  of  the  rusticating  cjly- 
idwlar  about  his  hunwur.  The  ungoveioable  impulse  and 
Imiginalive  passion  of  the  great  masters  ol  poesy  were  not  his 
10  claim.  His  molives  to  eiptKs  himsell  in  verse  came  very 
largely  from  the  outside.  The  greater  pan,  nearly  all  his  best 
poetry  is  of  Ihe  occasional  order.  To  touch  and  retouch,  he 
says,  in  one  ol  his  lellers— among  the  most  delightful  in  English- 
is  Ihe  secret  of  almost  all  good  wriling,  especially  vers*.  What- 
ever is  short  should  be  nervous,  masculine  and  compact.     In  all 

the  arts  that  raise  the  best  occaiioiul  poetry  (o  the 
*2^  level  ol  greatness  Cowper  is  supreme.  In  phrase- 
^1^        moulding,  verbal  gymnaslic  and  prosodical  marquetry 

he  has  scarcely  *  rival,  and  the  Imiis  of  his  poetic 
industry  are  enshrined  in  the  filigree  ol  a  most  delicate  fancy 
and  a  highly  cultivated  intelligence,  purified  and  thrice  refined 
in  the  fin  of  menial  affliction.  His  wock  eaprcsscf  the  rapid 
civiliiaiion  of  bis  time,  its  humanitarian  feeling  and  growing 
sensitiveness  10  natural  beiuiy,  home  comfort,  the  claims  of 
animals  and  the  charms  of  tight  literature.  In  many  of  his  shon 
poems,  such  at  "  The  Royal  George,"  artistic  iimplicity  is 
indistinguishible  from  ihe  slern  reticence  of  genius.  William 
Blake  tud  no  immedii 
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far  more  of  Ihe  Eliubeihan  air  in  his  lyric  verae  than  any  one 
else  before  Coleridge.  The  Sonp  0/  Imxciui  and  Sotiii  of 
Eiptriinct,  in  I^ig  and  ij94,  sihg  themselves,  and  have  a  bird- 
like  spontaneity  that  has  been  the  despair  of  all  songwriters 
from  thai  daytolhit.  After  i»aahe  winged  his  flight  laitherand 
farther  inlottrangeandunknown  regions.  In  the  finest  of  these 
earlier  lyrics,  which  owe  so  little  to  his  contemporaries,  the  lipple 
of  the  stream  of  romance  that  began  to  gush  forth  in  17(18  is 
distinctly  heard.  Bui  the  Grit  poetic  geniui  of  the  century  was 
unmistakably  Robert  Bums,  In  song  and  talire  alike  Bums  is 
ncy,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  Ihe  poets  of  North  Britain,  who 
since  Robait  Sempill,  Willy  Hamilton  of  Gilbertficld,  douce 
Allan  Rtmuy,  the  Edinburgh  periwig-maker  and  miscellanist, 
and  Robert  Fcrgusson, "  the  writer-chiel,  a  dealhleu  name,"  had 
kept  alive  the  old  native  poetic  tradition,  had  provided  the 
sttollinglkddlcrswiibinerryand  wanton  slaves,  and  bad  perpetu- 
aled  (he  daintiest  hhredt  of  national  music,  the  broadest  col- 


warmest  fauet  of  patriotic  at  local  lesiiaitBt. 
Huros  immonaiiies  these  old  staves  by  means  ol  bis  knoer 
vision,  his  more  fiery  spirit,  his  stronger _passion  and  bis  ricber 
volume  of  sound.  Burns'a  fate  was  a  pathetic  one.  Brief, 
broken  glimpses  ol  a  genius  ihat  could  never  show  iisell  complele. 
his  poetos  wanted  all  things  lor  completeness:  culture,  leisure, 
sustained  efinrt,  length  of  life.  Yet  occasional,  fragitvenlary, 
eitemponry  as  most  of  them  are,  they  bear  ihe  guinea  stamp 
of  true  genius.  His  eye  is  unerring,  his  humour  of  the  ripest, 
his  wit  both  fine  and  abundant.  His  eat  it  leu  tubile.  eicept 
when  dialect  it  concerned.  There  he  is  infallible.  Landscape 
be  underslandi  In  subordination  to  life.  For  abstract  ideas  about 
Liberty  and  1789  he  art*  little.  But  he  is  a  patriot  and  an 
insurgent,  a  haler  of  social  distinction  and  lA  the  rich.  Of  the 
divine  right  01  elemal  merit  of  the  syslem  under  which  the  poor 
man  sweats  to  put  money  into  the  rich  man's  pocket  and  ^hlt 
to  keep  it  there,  and  isdespiscd  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
perspiration,  he  had  a  low  opinion.     His  work  has  inspired  the 
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in  the  world.    Among  modem 
Mislrat,  the  pcaition  of  Bums  ii 
the  best  assured. 
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11,  Ballad- 
mongers,  Scandinavian,  Cellic,  Gothic  schc^n  and  ihe  like], 
but  also  in  Ihe  direction  of  nature  study  and  landscape  descrip- 
■  type  ol  Augusts 

neglected. 

The  most  original  vein  in  the 
Wordsworth  group,  Ihe  first  m 
ijfitofBoff«frofi79S.  WiUiam  Wordsworth  himself  ^^ 
repretcnts.inlhcfitsl  place. «  revolutionary  movement  ZZa^ 
against  the  poetic  diction  of  sludy.poelt  since  the  first. 
accepunce  of  the  Millonic  model  by  Addison,  His  ideal,  io- 
perieclly  carried  out,  wat  a  reversion  to  popular  language  of  Ihe 
utmost  simpHdly  and  directness.  He  added  to  this  the  idea  ti 
the  enlargement  of  man  by  Nature,  after  Rousseau,  and  went 
further  than  this  ia  the  ulletanct  of  an  eascntiatly  panthettiic 
dasire  to  become  part  of  its  loveliness,  to  partake  in  a  nystical 
sense  of  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain,  the  sound  of  falling  water, 
the  upper  horizon  of  Ihe  clouds  and  the  wind.  To  the  growing 
multitude  ol  educated  people  who  were  being  pent  in  huge  cities 

paslonl.    Wordsworth's  great  discovery,   perhaps,  was  ihal 

.popular  poetry  need  not  be  iir  ■ 
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but  that  a  simple  story  tnithfaOy  told  of  the  passion,  affliction  or 
devotion  of  simple  folk,  and  appealing  to  the  primal  emotion,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  effort  of  the  poetic  artist,  and  may  achieve 
a  poetic  value  far  in  advance  of  conventional  descriptions  of 
stiikingly  grouped  incidents  picturesquely  magnified  or  rhetoric- 
ally exaggerated.  But  Wordsworth's  theories  might  have  ended 
very  much  where  they  began,  had  it  not  been  for  their  impregna- 
tion by  the  complementary  genius  of  Coleridge. 

Coleridge  at  his  best  was  inspired  by  the  supreme  poetic  gifts  of 
passion,  imagination,  simplicity  and  mystery,  combining  form 
^^j^,^^^   and  colour,  sound  and  sense,  novelty  and  antiquity, 

realism  and  romanticism,  scholarly  ode  and  popular 
ballad.  His  three  fragmentary  poems  The  Rime  of  Ike  Ancient 
Mariner,  Ckristabel  and  KuUa  Khan  are  the  three  spells  and 
touchstones,  constituting  what  is  often  regarded  by  the  best 
Judges  as  the  high-standard  of  modem  English  poetry.  Their 
subtleties  and  beauties  irradiated  the  homelier  artistic  conceptions 
o|  Wordsworth,  and  the  effect  on  him  was  permanent.  Cole- 
ridge's inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irrecoverable;  a 
physical  clement  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  &rst  exaltation 
indirectly  due  to  the  opium  habit,  but  the  moral  influence 
was  contributed  by  the  Wordsworths.  The  steady  will  of  the 
Dalesman  seems  to  have  constrained  Coleridge's  imagination 
from  aimless  wandering;  his  lofty  and  unwavering  self-confidence 
inspired  his  friend  with  a  similar  energy.  Away  from  Words- 
worth after  1798,  Coleridge  lost  himself  in  visions  of  work  that 
always  remained  to  be  "  transcribed,"  by  one  who  had  every 
poetic  gift— save  the  rudimeptaxy  will  for  sustained  and  con- 
centrated effort. 

Coleridge's  more  delicate  sensibility  to  the  older  notes  of  that 
more  musical  era  in  English  poetiy  which  preceded  the  age  of 
fgfjflf^        Dryden  and  Pope  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 

luminous  yet  subtle  intuitions  of  his  friend  Charles 
Lamb.  Lamb's  appreciation  of  the  imaginative  beauty  inhumed 
in  old  English  literature  amounted  to  positive  genius,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  brought  his  perception  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  imagination  and  music  in  poetry  to  b^r  upon  some 
of  the  finest  creative  minds  of  xSoo,  in  talk,  letters,  selections  and 
essays,  brought  itboxit  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  aesthetic 
morality  of  the  day.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the  old  rhetoric 
and  the  ars  poclica  of  classical  comparison.  His  aim  was  rather 
to  discover  the  mystery,  the  folk-seed  and  the  old-world  element, 
latent  in  so  much  of  the  finer  ancient  poetiy  and  implicit  in  so 
much  of  the  new.  The  Essays  of  Elia  (1820-1825)  are  the 
binnacle  of  Lamb's  vessel  of  exploration.  Lamb  and  his  great 
ffgjot*.       rival,  William  Hazlitt,  both  maintained  that  criticism 

was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  learning,  or  an  exercise 
of  comparative  and  expository  judgment,  as  an  act  of  imagination 
in  itself.  Hazlitt  became  one  of  the  master  essayists,  a  fine 
critical  analyst  and  dcclaimer,  denouncing  all  insipidity  and 
affectation,  stirring  the  soul  with  metaphor,  soaring  easily  and 
acquiring  a  momentum  in  his  prose  which  often  approximates 
to  the  impassioned  utterance  of  Burke.  Like  Lamb,  he  wanted 
to  measure  his  contemporaries  by  the  Elizabethans,  or  still  older 
masters,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  Lyrical  Ballads. 
The  new  critics  gradually  found  responsible  auxiliaries,  notably* 

Leigh  Hunt,  De  Qulnccy  and  Wilson  of  Blackwood*s. 
^^  Leigh  Hunt,  not  very  important  in  himself,  was  a 
qSmety,     ^ause  of  great  authorship  in  others.    He  increased 

both  the  depth  and  area  of  modern  literary  sensibility. 
The  world  of  books  was  to  him  an  enchanted  forest,  in  which 
every  leaf  had  its  own  secret.  He  was  the-  most  catholic  of 
critics,  but  he  knew  what  was  poor — ^at  least  in  other  people. 
As  an  essajrist  he  is  a  feminine  diminutive  of  Lamb,  excellent  in 
fancy  and  literary  illustration,  but  far  inferior  in  decisive  insight 
or  penetrative  masculine  wit.  The  Miltonic  quality  of  im- 
passioned pyramidal  prose  is  best  seen  in  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
of  all  the  essayists  of  thb  age,  or  any  age,  the  most  diffuse, 
unequal  and  irreducible  to  rule,  and  which  yet  at  times  trembles 
upon  the  brink  of  a  rhythmical  sonority  which  seems  almost  to 
rival  that  of  the  greatest  poetry.  Leigh  Hunt  supplies  a  valuable 
link  between  Lamb,  the  sole  external  moderator  of  the  Lake 


school,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  junior  branch  of  imaginative 
Aesthetic,  represented  by  Keats. 

John  Keats  (X795-1821),  three  years  younger  than  Shelley, 
was  the  greatest  poetic  artist  of  his  time,  and  would  probably 
have  surpassed  all,  but  for  his  collapse  of  health  at  iictatM. 
twenty-five.  His  vocation  was  as  unmistakable  as 
that  of  Chatterton,  with  whose  youthful  ardour  his  own  had 
points  of  likeness.  The  two  contemporary  conceptions  of  him 
as  a  fatuous  Cockney  Bunthome  or  as  "  a  tadpole  of  the  lakes  " 
were  equally  erroneous.  But  Keats  was  in  a  sense  the  first  of 
the  virtuoso  or  aesthetic  school  (caricatured  later  by  the  formula 
of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  ");  artistic  beauty  was  to  him  a  kind  of 
religion,  his  expression  was  more  technical,  less  personal  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a'  conscious  "  romantic," 
and  he  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  with  less  impedlAienta 
than  any  of  his  fellows.  Byron  had  always  himself  to  talk  about, 
Wordsworth  saw  the  universe  too  much  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  self-importance,  Coleridge 'was  a  metaphysician, 
Shelley  hymned  Intellectual  Beauty;  Keats  treats  of  his  subject, 
"  A  Greek  Urn,"  "A  NighUngale,"  the  season  of  "Autumn," 
in  such  a  way  that  our  thought  centres  not  upon  the  poet  but 
upon  the  enchantment  of  that  which  he  sings.  In  his  three 
great  medievalising  poems,  "The  Pot  of  Basil,"  " The  Eve  of  St 
Agnes  "  and  "  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  even  more  than 
in  his  Odes,  Keats  is  the  forerunner  of  Tennyson,  the  greatest 
of  the  word-painters.  But  apart  from  his  perfection  of  loveh'ness, 
he  has  a  natural  magic  and  a  glow  of  humanity  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  known  poeL  His  poetry,  immature  as  it  was,  gave 
a  new  beauty  to  the  language.  His  loss  was  the  greatest  English 
Literature  has  sustained. 

Before  Tennyson,  Rossetti  and  Morris,  Keats's  best  disciples 
in  the  aesthetic  school  were  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  George 
Dailey  and  Thomas  Hood,  the  failure  of  whose  Lsador, 
"  Midsummer  Fairies  "  and  "  Fair  Inez  "  drove  him 
into  that  almost  mortific  vein  of  verbal  humour  which  threw 
up  here  and  there  a  masterpiece  such  as  "  The  Song  of  a  Shirt." 
Tlie  master  virtuoso  of  English  poetry  in  another  department 
(the  classical)  during  this  and  the  following  age  was  WAlter  Savage 
Landor,  who  threw  off  a  few  fragments  of  verse  worthy  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  but  in  his  Dialogues  or  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions "  evolved  a  kind  of  violent  monologizing  upon  the  common- 
place which  descends  into  the  most  dismal  caverns  of  egotism. 
Carlyle  furiously  questioned  his  competence.  Mr  Shaw  allows 
his  classical  amateurship  and  respectable  strcnuosity  of  char- 
acter, but  denounces  his  work,  vdth  a  substratum  of  truth, 
as  that  of  a  "  blathering,  unreadable  pedant." 

Among  those,  however,  who  found  eariy  nutriment  in  Landor's 
Miltonic  Gelnr  (1798)  must  be  reckoned  the  most  poetical  of  our 
poets.  P.  B.  Shelley  was  a  spirit  apart,  who  fits  into  siMthy. 
no  group,  the  associate  of  Byron,  but  spiritually  as 
remote  from  him  as  possible,  hated  by  the  rationalists  of  his  age, 
and  regarded  by  the  poets  with  more  pity  than  jealousy.  He 
wrote  only  for  poets,  and  had  no  pubh'c  during  his  h'fctime  among 
general  readers,  by  whom,  however,  he  is  now  regarded  as  ifie 
poet  par  excellence.  In  his  conduct  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  in  a  sense,  like  Coleridge,  irresponsible,  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  poetic  energy  was  irresistible  and  all  his  work  is  technic- 
ally of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  In  ideal  beauties  it  is 
supreme;  its  great  lack  is  its  want  of  humanity;  in  this  he 
is  the  opposite  of  Wordsworth  who  reads  human  nature  into 
everything.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  dehumanises  things 
and  makes  them  imearthly.  He  hangs  a  poem,  h'ke  a  cobweb 
or  a  silver  cloud,  on  a  horn  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  leaves  it 
to  dangle  there  in  a  current  of  ether.  His  quest  was  continuous 
for  figures  of  beauty,  figures,  however,  more  ethereal  and  less 
sensuous  than  those  in  Keats;  having  obtained  such  an  idea 
he  passed  it  again  and  again  through  the  prism  of  his  mind,  in 
talk,  letters,  prefaces,  poems.  The  deep  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  words  and  their  lightest  variations  in  the  skein  of  poetry, 
half  forgotten  since  Milton's  time,  had  been  recovered  in  a  great 
measure  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  since  1798;  Lamb,  too, 
and  Hazlitt,  and,  perhaps,  Hogg  were  in  the  secret,  while  Keat4 
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had  its  open  sesame  on  his  lips  ere  lie  died.  Tbe  union  of  poetic 
emotion  with  verbal  music  of  the  gzeatest  perfection  was  the  aim 
of  all,  but.  none  of  these  masters  made  words  breathe  and  sing 
with  quite  the  same  spontaneous  ease  and  fervour  that  Shelley 
attained  in  some  of  the  lyrics  written  between  twenty-four  and 
thirty,  such  as  "  The  Cloud,"  "  The  Skylark,"  the  "  Ode  of  the 
West  Wind,"  '^  The  Sensitive  PUnt,"  the  "  Indian  Serenade." 

The  path  of  the  new  romantic  school  had  been  thorou^y 
prepared  during  the  age  of  Gray,  Cowper  and  Bums,  ami  it  won 
its  triumphs  with  little  resistance  and  no  serious  convulsions. 
The  opposition  was  noisy,  but  its  representative  character  has 
been  exaggerated.  In  the  meantime,  however,  tbe  old-fashioned 
school  and  the  Popean  couplet,  the  Johnsonian  dignity  of  re* 
flection  and  the  Goldsmithian  ideal  of  generalised  description, 
were  well  maintained  by  George  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  "  though 
Nature's  sternest  painter  yet  the  best,"  a  worsted-stocking^ 
Pope  and  austere  delineator  of  village  misdoing  and  penurious 
age,  and  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  the  banker  poet,  liberal 
in  sentiment,  extreme  Tory  in  form,  and  dilettante  delineator 
of  Italy  to  the  music  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Robert  Southcy, 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Thomas  Moore  were  a  dozen  years 
younger  and  divided  their  allegiance  between  two  schools. 
In  the  main,  however,  they  were  still  poetidsers  of  the  orthodox 
old  pattern,  though  all  wrote  a  few  songs  of  exceptional  merit, 
and  Campbell  especially  by  defying  the  old  anathemas. 

The  great  champion  of  the  Augustan  masters  was  himself 
the  architect  of  revolution.  First  the  idol  and  then  the  outcast 
gfyf^^  of  respectable  society.  Lord  Byron  sought  relief  in 
new  otdences  and  new  themes  for  his  poetic  talent. 
He  was,  however,  essentially  a  history  painter  or  a  satirist  in 
verse.  He  had  none  of  the  sensitive  aesthetic  taste  of  a  Keats, 
none  of  the  spiritual  ardour  of  a  SheUey,  or  of  the  demental 
beauty  or  artistry  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  He  manages 
the  pen  (said  Scott)  with  the  careless.  And  negligent  ease  of  a 
man  of  quality^  The  *'  Lake  Poets  "  sought  to  create  an  impres- 
sion deep,  calm  and  profound,  Byron  to  start  a  theme  which 
should  enable  him  to  pose,  travd,  astonish,  bewilder  and  confound 
as  lover  of  .daring,  freedom,  passion  and  revolt.  For  the  subtler 
symphonic  music— that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which  the  ears 
of  poets  alone  are  attuned — Byron  had  an  imperfect  sympathy, 
llie  delicate  ear  is  often  revolted  in  his  poetry  by  the  vices 
of  impromptu  work.  He  steadily  refused  to  polish,  to  file  or  to 
furbish — the  damning,  inevitable  sign  of  a  man  bom  to  wear 
a  golden  tassel.  "  I  am  like  the  tiger.  If  I  miss  the  first  spring 
I  go  growling  back  to  the  jungle."  Subtlety  is  sacrificed  to 
freshness  and  vigour.  Hie  eicultatioB,  the  breadth,  the  sweeping 
magnificence  of  his  effects  are  consequently  most  appredatad 
abroad,  where  the  ineradicable  flaws  ^iiis  style  have  no  power 
to  annoy. 

The  European  fame  of  Byron,  was  from  the  first  something 
quite  unique.  At  Missolonghi  people  ran  through  the  streets 
crying  "  The  great  man  is  dead — ^he  is  gone."  His  corpse  was 
refused  entrance  at  Westminster;  but  the  poet  was  taken  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  Russia,  Pohmd,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Slavonic  nations  generally. 
In  Italy  his  influence  is  plainly  seen  in  Berchet,  Leopardi, 
Giusti,tmd  even  Carducd.'  In  Spain  the  Myrtle  Sodety  was 
founded  in  Byron's  honour.  Hugo  in  his  Orientales  traversed 
Greece.  Chateaubriand  joined  the  Greek  Committee.  Delavigne 
dedicated  his  verse  to  Byron;  Lamartine  wrote  another  canto 
to  Childe  Harold;  M^rimfe  is  interpenetrated  by  Byronesque 
feeling  which  also  animates  the  best  work  of  Heine,  Pushkin, 
Lermontov,  and  Mickievica,  and  even  De  Musset. 

Like  Scott,  Byron  was  a  man  of  two  eras,  and  not  too  much 
ahead  of  his  time  to  hold  the  Press-Dragon  in  fee.  His  supremacy 
g^foglg^  ftud  that  of  his  satellites  Moore  and  Campbell  were 
championed  by  the  old  papers  and  by  the  two  new 
blatant  Quarterlies,  whose  sails  were  filled  not  with  the  li|^t 
airs  of  the  future  but  by  the  Augustan  "  gale^  "  of  the  classical 
past.  The  distinction  of  this  new  phsJanx  of  old-fashioned 
critics  who  wanted  to-  confer  literature  by  university  degree 
was  that  they  wrote  as  gentlemen  for  gentlemen:  they  first 


gave  criticism  in  England  a  respectable,  shakedown. 
Jeffrcy^a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  editor  «f  Tht  Edin- 
btirgk  Review  from  1803  to  1829  (with  .the  mercuzial  Sydney 
Smith,  the  first  of  English  conversationists,  as  his  aide-de<aiiip)» 
exercised  a  powerful,  influence  as  a  standardizrr  of  the  scoond 
rate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  critics  to  grasp  fimdy  the 
main  idea  of  literary  evolution — the  importance  of  time,  CBviro&- 
ment,  race  and  hi^rical  development  upon  the  literary  land- 
scape; but  he  was  vigorously  azistocratic  in  his  preferences* 
a  hater  of  mystery,  sjrmbolism  or  allegory,  an-  instinctive  indi- 
vidualist of  intolerant  pattern.  His  ^ef  weapons  against  tbe 
new  ideas  were  sodal  superiority  and  omnisdence,  and  he  used 
both  unsparingly.  The  strident  political  partisanshq>  of  the 
Edinbtirgh  raised  np  within  six  years  a  serious  rival  in  the 
Quarterly^  which  was  edited  in  turn  by  the  good-natured  peda- 
gogue William  Gifford  and  by  Scott's  extremdy  able  son-in-law 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  "  scorpion  "  of  the  mfant  Blackwood. 
With  the  aid  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  anti-Jacobins,  Canning, 
Ellis,  Barrow,  Southey,  Croker,  Hayward,  Apperley  and  others, 
the  theory  of  Quarterly  infallibility  was  carried  to  Its  highest 
point  of  dcvdopment  about  Z845. 

The  historicad  and  critical  work  of  the  Quarterly  era,  as  mi^t 
be  expected,  was  appropriate  to  this  gentlemanly  censOTship. 
The  thinkers  of  the  day  were  economic  or  juristic — Bentham, 
the  great  codifier;  Malthus,  whose  theory  of  population  gave 
Darwin  his  main  impulse  to  theorise;  and  Msiddntofl^,  whose 
liberal  opposition  to  Burke  deserved  a  better  fate  than  it  has 
ever  perhaps  recdved.  The  historians  were  mainly  of  the  second 
dassr-the  judidal  Hallam,  the  ornate  Roscoe,  the  plodding 
Lingard,'the  accomplished  Milman,  the  curious  Isaac  D'lsradi, 
the  academic  Bishop  ThirlwalL  Mitford  and  Grote  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  Tory  siid  Radical  historical  pampihlet- 
eers,  but  Grote's  woric  has  the  much  larger  measure  of  per- 
manent value.  As  the  historian  of  British  India,  James  Mill's 
industry  led  him  beyond  his  thesis  of  Benthamism  in  {Hactice. 
Sir  William  Napier's  heroic  picture  of  the  Peninsular  War  is 
strongly  ting^  by  bias  against  the  Tory  administratiofi  of 
i8o8r-i8i3;  but  it  conserves  some  imperishable  scenes  of  war. 
Some  of  the  most  magnetic  prose  of  the  Regency  Period  was 
contained  in  the  copious  and  insincere  but  profouncUy  emotional- 
ising pamphlets  of  the  self-taught  Surrey  labourer  William 
Cobbett,  in  whom  Diderot's  paradox  of  a  comedian  is  astonish- 
ingly illustrated.  Lockhart's  Lives  of  Bums  and  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott — the  last  perhaps  the  most  memorable  prose  monument 
of  its  epoch— appeared  in  1838  and  18381  and  both  formed  the 
subjects  of  Thomas  Cariyle  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whoe,  under 
the  unwdcome  disdpline  of  Jeffrey,  the  new  prophet  worked 
nobly  though  in  harness. 

Great  as  the  triumph  of  the  Romantic  masters  and  the  new 
ideas  was,  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Schod  after  all  that  we  have 
to  look  for  tbe  greatest  single  figure  in  the  Uterature  - 
of  this  age.  Except  in  the  imitative  vdn  of  ballad 
br  folk-song,  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  never  quite  first-iate. 
It  is  poetry  for  repetition  rather  than  for  dose  meditation  or 
contemplation,  and  resembles  a  military  band  more  than  a  full 
orchestra.  >for  will  his  prose  bear  carefuL  analysis.-  It  is  a  good 
servant,  no  more.  When  we  consider,  however,  not  the  intensity 
but  the  vast  extent,  range  and  versatility  of  Scott's  powcn,  wc 
are  constrained  to  assign  him  the  first  place  in  his  own  age,  if  not 
that  in  the  next  seat  to  Shake^)care  in  the  whole  of  the  KngtiA 
literary  Pantheon.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  made  humour  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  his  first  instruments  in  depicting 
the  pajst.  Unlike  Shakespeare,  he  was  a  bom  antiquary,  and  he 
had  a  great  (perhaps  excessive)  belief  in  mise  en  schie,  costume, 
patois  and  scenic  properties  generally.  His  portraiture,  however, 
is  Shakespearean  in  its  wisdom  and  maturity,  and,  dthoo^  he 
wrote  very  rapidly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  mind  had 
been  prepared  by  strenuous  work  for  twenty  years  as  a  store- 
house of  material  in  which  nothing  was  handled  until  it  had  been 
carefully  mounted  by  the  imagination,  classified  in  the  memory, 
and  tested  by  experimental  use.  Once  he  has  got  the  ima^matkui 
of  the  reader  wdl  grounded  to  earth,  there  is  nothing  he  lovet 
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better  than  tdUng  a  good  story.  Of  detafl  he  is  often  careless. 
Bvt  be  trusted  to  a  full  wallet,  and  rightly,  for  mainly  by  his 
iBundance  he  raised  the  literature  of  the  novel  to  its  highest 
point  of  influence,  bxeatbing  into  it  a  new  spirit,  giving  it  a  fulness 
and  universality  of  life,  a  romantic  charm,  a  dignity  and  elevation, 
and  thereby  a  ooheroice;  a  power  and  predominance  which  it 
never  had  before. 

In  Soott  the  various  lines  of  x8th-centuxy  conservatism  and 
i9th-oentttry  romantic  revival  most  wonderfully  converge. 
His  intense  feeling  for  Long  Ago  made  him  a  romantic  almost 
from  htt  cradle.  The  master  faculties  of  history  and  humour 
made  a  strong  conservative  of  him;  but  his  Toryism  was  of 
a  vety  difFerent  spring  from  that  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth. 
It  was  not  a  reaction  from  disappointment  in  the  sequel  of  1789, 
nor  was  it  the  result  of  reasoned  conviction.  It  was  indwelling, 
rooted  deeply  in  the  fibres  of  the  soil,  to  which  Scott's  attachment 
was  passionate,  and  nourished  as  from  a  source  by  ancestral 
sentiment  and  "heather"  tradition.  This  sentiment  made 
Scott  a  victorious  pioneer  of  the  Romantic  movement  all  over 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that,  with  all  his 
fond^ss  for  medievalism,  he  was  fundamentally  a  thorough 
x8th-century  Scotsman  and  successor  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  *.  a 
worshipper  of  good  sense,  toleration,  modem  and  expert  govern- 
mental ideas,  who  valued  the  past  chiefly  by  way  of  picturesque 
relief,  and  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefit  of  peaceful  and 
orderly  rule,  and  deeply  convinced  that  we  are  much  better  off 
as  we  are  than  we  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  King  Richard 
or  good  Queen  Bess.  Scott  had  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
x8th-century  administrator  and  statesmen  who  had  made  a 
fierce  hobby  of  armour  and  old  ballads.  To  expect  him  to  treat 
of  intense  passion  or  romantic  medievalism  as  Charlotte  BrontC 
or  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  would  have  treated  them  is  as  absurd  as 
to  expect  to  find  the  sentiments  of  a  Mrs  Browning  blossoming 
amidst  the  horse-play  of  Tom  Jones  or  Harry  Lorrequer,  Scott 
has  few  niceties  or  secrets:  he  was  never  subtle,  morbid  or 
fantastic.  His  handling  is  ever  broad,  vigorous,  easy,  careless, 
healthy  and  free.  Yet  nobly  simple  and  straightforward  as 
man  and  writer  were,  there  is  something  very  complex  about  his 
literary  legacy,  which  has  gone  into  all  lands  and  created  bigoted 
enemies  (Carlyle,  Borrow)  as  well  as  unexpected  friends  (Hxulitt, 
Newman,  Jowett);  and  we  can  seldom  be  sure  whether  his 
influence  is  reactionary  or  the  reverse.  There  has  always  been 
something  semi-feudal  about  it.  The  "  shirxa  "  has  a  demesne  in 
letters  as  broad  as  a  countryside,  a  band  of  mesne  vassals  and  a 
host  of  Eildon  hillsmen,  Tweedside  cottiers,  minor  feudatories 
and  forest  retainers  attached  to  the  **  Abbotsford  Hunt."  Scott's 
humour,-  humanity  and  insistence  upon  the  continuity  of  history 
transformed  English  literature  profoundly. 

Scott  set  himself  to  coin  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  out  of 
the  new  continent  of  which  he  felt  himself  the  Columbus.  He 
failed  (quite  narrowly),  but  he  made  the  Novel  the 
jj^J^^"**  paymaster  of  literature  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
His  immediate  contemporaries  and  successors  were  not 
particularly  great.  John  Gait  (x779~x839)>  Susan Ferrier  (1782- 
x8s4)  and  D.  M.  Moir  (1798-1851)  all  attempted  the  delineation 
of  Scottish  scenes  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  of  insight  and 
humour.  The  main  bridge  from  Scott  to  the  great  novelists  of 
the  'forties  and  'fifties  was  supplied  by  sporting,  military,  naval 
and  political  novels, represented  in  turn  by  Surtees,  Smith,  Hook, 
Mainrell,  Lever,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Morier,  Ainsworth,  Bulwer 
Lytton  and  Disraeli.  Surtees  gave  all-important  hints  to  Pick- 
wckt  Marryat  developed  grotesque  character-drawing,  Ainsworth 
and  Bulwer  attempted  new  effects  in  criminology  and  con- 
temporary ^tter.  Disraeli  in  the  'thirties  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most romantic  wits  who  had  yet  attempted  the  novel.  Early 
in  the  'forties  he  received  the  la3ring-on  of  hands  from  the  Young 
England  party,  and  attempted  to  propagandixe  the  good  tidings 
of  Us  jnission  in  Coningsby  and  Sybils  novels  full  of  en^atnemeni 
Aiul  promise,  if  not  of  actual  genius.  Unhappily  the  author  was 
enmeshed  in  the  fatal  drolleries  of  the  English  party  system. 
And  Loikair  h  virtually  a  confession  of  abandoned  ideals.  He 
completes  the  forward  party  in-  fiction;  Jane  Austen  (1775' 
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18x5)  stands  to  this  as  Crabbe  and  Rogers  to  Cbleridge  and 
SheUey.  She  represents  the  fine  flower  of  the  expiring  i8th 
century.  Scott  could  do  the  trumpet  notes  on  the  organ.  She 
fingers  the  fine  ivory  flutes.  She  combines  self-knowledge  and 
artistic  reticence  with  a  complete  tact  and  an  absolute  luddity 
of  vision  within  the  area  prescribed.  Within  the  limits  of  a  park 
wall  in  a  country  parish,  absolute^  oblivious  of  Europe  and  the 
universe,  her  art  is  among  the  finest  and  most  finished  that  our 
literature  has  to  offer.  In  irony  she  had  no  rival  at  that  period. 
But  the  trimness  of  her  plots  and  the  delicacy  of  her  miniature 
work  have  affinities  in  Maria  Edgeworth,  Harriet  Blartineau 
and  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  three  excellent  writers  of  pure  English 
prose.  There  is  a  finer  aroma  of  style  jn  the  contemporary 
"  novels  "  of  Thomas  Love  Peaco^  (x  785-X866).  These,  how- 
ever, are  rather  tournaments  of  talk  than  novels  proper,  releasing 
a  flood  of  satiric  portraiture  upon  the  idealism  of  the  day^ — 
diflicult  to  be  apprehended  in  perfection  save  by  professed 
students.  Peacock's  style  had  an  appreciable  influence  upon 
his  son-in-law  George  Meredith  (x838rX909).  His  philosophy  is 
for  the  most  part  Tory  irritability  explodixig  in  ridicule ;  but 
Peacock  was  one  of  the  most  lettered  inen^of  his  age,  and  his 
flouts  and  jeers  smack  of  good  reading,  old  wine  and  respectable 
prejudices.  In  these  his  greatest  successor  was  George  Borrow 
(1803-X881),  who  used  three  volumes  of  half-imaginary  auto- 
biography and  road-faring  in  strange  lands  as  a  sounding-board 
for  a  kind  of  romantic  revolt  against  the  century  of  comfort, 
toleration,  manufactures,  mechaniral  inventions,  cheap  travel 
and  commercial  expansion,  unaccompanied  (as  he  maintains) 
by  any  commensurate  growth  of  human  w^om,  happiness, 
security  or  dignity. 

In  the  year  of  C^ueea  Victoria's  accession  most  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  whom  we  may  denominate 
as  "  late  Georgian,"  were  silent  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Lamb,Sheridan,Hazlitt,Mackintosh, 
Crabbe  and  Cobbett  were  gone.  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  De  Qulncey, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford,  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham,  Samuel 
Rogers  were  still  living,  but  the  vital  portion  of  their  work  was 
already  done.  The  principal  authors  who  belong  equally  to 
the  Georgian  and  Victorian  eras  are  Landor,  Bulwer,  Marryat, 
Hallam,  ^'l"»»"  and  Disraeli;  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  approaches  the  fint  rank  in  either.  The  significant 
work  of  Termyson,  the  drownings,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
the  BrontCs,  George  Eliot,  Mrs  Gaskell,  TroUope,  the  Kingsleys, 
Spencer,  Mill,  Darwin,  Ruskin,  Grote,  Macaulay,  Freeman, 
Froude,  Lecky,  Buckle,  Green,  Maine,  Borrow,  FitzGerald, 
Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Stevenson, 
Morris,  Newman,  Pster,  Jefferies— the  work  of  these  writers 
may  be  termed  conclusively  Victorian;  it  gives  the  era  a  stamp 
of  its  own  and  distinguishes  it  as  the  most  varied  in  intellectual 
riches  in  the  whole  course  of  our  literature.  Circumstances  have 
seldom  in  the  world  bem  more  favourable  to  a  great  outburst  of 
literary  energy.^  The-  nation  was  secure  and  prosperous  to  an 
unexampled  degree,  conscious  of  the  will  and  the  power  to 
expand  still  further.  The  canons  of  taste  were  still  aristocratic. 
Books  were  made  and  uxmiade  according  to  a  regular  standard. 
Literature  was  the  one  form  of  art  which  the  English  understood, 
in  which  they  had  always  excelled  since  1579,  and  in  which  their 
originality  was  supreme.  To  the  native  genius  for  poet^  was 
now  added  the  advantage  of  materials  for  a  prose  which  in 
lucidity  and  versatility  should  surpass  even  that  of  Goldsmith 
and  Haslitt.  The  diversity  of  form  and  content  of  this  great 
literature  was  commensurate  with  the  development  of  human 
knowledge  and  power  which  marked  its  age.  In  this  and  some 
other  respects  it  resembles  the  extraordinary  contemporary 
development  in  French  literature  which,  began  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phihppe.  The  one  signally  disconcerting  thing  about 
the  great  Victorian  writers  is  tbdr  amaring  prolixity.  Not 
content  with  two  or  three  long  books,  they  write  whole  literatures. 
A  score  of  volumes,  each  as  long  as*  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare, 
barely  represents  the  output  of  such  authors  as  Cariyle,  Ruskin, 
Froude,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Newman,  Spencer  or  TtoUope. 
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Thfsy  obtained  vast  quantities  of  new  readers,  for  the  middle 
class-  was  beginning  to  read  with  avidity;  but  the  quality  of 
brevity;  the  knowledge  when  to  stop,  and  with  it  the  older  classic 
conciseness  and  the  nobler  HHIrnjp  idea  of  a  perfect  measure — 
these  things  were  as  thou^  they  had  not  been.  Meanwhile, 
the  old  schools  were  broken  up  and  the  foolscap  addressed  to  the 
old  masters.  Singers,  entertainers,  critics  and  historians  abound. 
Every  man  may  say  what  is  in  him  in  the  phrases  that  he  likes 
best,  and  the  sole  motto  thai  compels  is  "  every  style  is  pcr- 
miaible  ezoq>t  the  style  that  is  tiresome."  The  dd  models 
are  strangely  ^iscreditul,  and  the  only  conventions  which  hold 
are  those  concerning  the  subjects  which  English  delicacy  held 
to  be  tabooed.  These  conventions  were  inordinately  strict, 
and  were  hdd  to  include  all  the  unrestrained,  illidt  impulses  of 
love  and  iJl  the  more  violent  aberrations  from  the  Christian  code 
of  faith  and  ethics.  Infidel  speculation  and  the  liaisons  of 
lawless  love  (which  had  begun  to  form  the  staple  of  the  new 
French  fiction— hence  regarded  by  respectable  English  critics 
of  the  time  as  profoundly  vitiated  and  scandalous)  had  no 
recognized  existence  and  were  totally  ignored  in  literature 
designed  for  general  reading.  The  second  or  Goody-two-Shoes 
convention  remained  strictly  in  force  until  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  igth  century,  and  was  acquiesced  in  or  at  least 
submitted  to  by  practically  all  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  The  great  poets  and  novelists  of  that  day  easUy 
out-topped  their  feDows.  Society  had  no  difficulty  in  responding 
to  the  summons  of  its  literary  leaders.  Nor  was  their  fame 
partial,  social  or  sectional  The  great  novelists  of  early  Victorian 
days  were  aristocratic  and  democratic  at  once.  Their  popularity 
was  universal  within  the  limits  of  the  language  and  beyond  it. 
The  greatest  of  men  were  men  of  ima^nation  rather  than  men 
of  ideas,  but  such  sociological  and  moral  ideas  as  they  derived 
from  their  environment  were  poured  helter-skelter  into  their 
novels,  which  took  the  form  of  huge  pantechnicon  magazines. 
Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Victorian  novel  is  the  position 
it  enabled  women  to  attain  in  literature,  a  position  attained  by 
them  in  creative  work  neither  before  nor  since. 

The  novelists  to  a  certain  extent  created  their  oWki  method 
like  the  great  dramatists,  but  such  rigid  prejudices  or  conventions 
^,  as  they  found  already  in  possession  they  req^ected 

"*  without  demur.  Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  write 
as  if  th^  were  almost  entirely  innocent  of  the  existence  of  sexual 
vice.  As  artists  and  thinkers  they  were  both  formless.  But  the 
enormous  self-complacency  of  the  Elngland  of  their  time,  assisted 
alike  by  the  part  played  by  the  nation  from  2793  to  1815, 
evangelicalism,  free  trade  (which  was  originally  a  system  of 
super-nationalism)  and  later,  evolution,  generated  in  them  a 
great  benignity  and  a  strong  determination  towards  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian  philosophy.  Despite,  however,  the  diffuseness 
of  the  envelope  and  the  limitations  of  horizon  referred  to,  the 
unbookish  and  almost  unlettered  genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
(1813-X870),  the  son  of  a  poor  lower  middle-class  clerk,  almost 
entirely  self-educated,  has  asserted  for  itself  the  foremost  place 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  Dickens  broke  every  rule, 
rioted  in  absurdity  and  bathed  in  extravagance.  But  everything 
he  wrote  was  received  with  an  almost  frantic  joy  by  those  who 
recognized  his  creations  as  deifications  of  themselves,  his  scenery 
as  drawn  by  one  of  the  quickest  and  intensest  observers  that 
ever  lived,  ^id  his  drollery  as  an  accumulated  dividend  from  the 
treasury  of  human  laughter.  Dickens's  mannerisms  were  severe, 
but  his  geniality  as  a  writer  broke  down  every  obstruction, 
reduced  Jeffrey  to  tears  and  Sydney  Smith  to  helplos  laughter. 

The  novel  in  France  was  soon  to  diverge  and  adopt  the  form 
of  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  traits  of  a  very  small  group  of 
nsOBumy  P^'^QS*  ^ut  the  English  novel,  owing  mainly  to  the 

^^^'  predilection  of  Dickens  for  those  Gargantuan  enter- 
tainers of  his  youth,  Fielding  and  Smollett,  was  to  remain 
anchored  to  the  history.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (181  x- 
1863)  was  even  more  historical  than  Dickens,  and  most  of  his 
leading  characters  are  provided  with  a  detailed  genealogy. 
Dickens's  great  works,  excepting  David  Copperjuid  and  Great 
Expectations,  .had  all  app«u:ed  when  Thackeray  jsade  bis 


mark  in  1848  with  Vamiiy  Pair,  and  Thackeray  follows  most  ol 
his  predecessor's  conventions,  including  his  oonve&tiooal  retigioo, 
ethics  and  politics,  but  he  avoids  his  worse  faulu  of  theatricality. 
He  never  forces  the  note  or  lashes  himself  into  fuiy  or  senti- 
mentality; he  limits  himself  in  satire  to  the  polite  sphere  which 
he  understands,  he  is  a  great  master  of  style  and  poMesses  every 
one  of  its  fairy  gifts  except  brevity.  He  creates  diaracters  and 
scenes  worthy  of  Dickens,  but  within  a  smaller  range  and 
without  the  same  abundance.  He  is  a  traveller  and  a  costpo* 
politan,  while  Dickens  is  irredeemably  Cockney.  He  is  often 
content  to  criticize  or  annotate  or  to  preach  upon  some  congenial 
theme,  while  Dickens  would  be  in  the  flush  of  humorous  aeation. 
liis  range,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  wide,  in  most  respects  a 
good  deal  wider  than  his  great  contemporary's,  for  he  is  at  once 
novelist,  pamphleteer,  essayist,  historian,- critic,  and  the  writer 
of  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  sentimental  terr  d'cuasicm 
in  the  language. 

The  absorption  of  En^and  in  itsdf  is  shown  with-eacaep- 
tional  force  in  the  case  of  Thackeray,  who  was  by  nature  a 
cosmopolitan,  yet  whose  work  is  so  absorbed  with  the 
structure  of  English  society  as  tobe  almost  uninteUigible 
to  foreigners.  The  exploration  of  the  human  heart 
and  conscience  in  relation  to  the  new  problems  of  the  time  had 
been  almost  abaudoned  by  the  novel  since  Richardson's  time. 
It  was  for  woman  to  attempt  to  resolve  these  questions,  and  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  Imagination  to  propound  very  different 
conclusions.  The  conviction  of  Charlotte  BrontS  (r8x6-x855) 
was  that  the  mutual  passionate  love  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
is  sacred  and  creates  a  centre  of  highest  Uf  e,  energy  and  joy  in 
the  world.  George  Eliot  (x8x9-x88o),  on  the  other 
hand,  detected  a  blind  and  cruel  egoism  in  aU  such 
ecstasy  of  individual  passion.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1847  that  Jane  Eyre  shocked  the  primness  of  the  coteries  hy 
the  unconcealed  ardour  of  its  love  passages.  Twelve  years  later 
Adam  Bcde  astonished  the  world  by  the  intensity  of  its  ethical 
light  and  shade.  The  introspective  novel  was  now  very  gradually 
to  establish  a  Mxpremacy  over  the  historical  The  romance  of  the 
Bront<Ss'  forlorn  life  colours  Jane  Eyre,  colours  WuAerini 
Heights  and  colours  Villette;  their  work  is  inseparable  from  their 
story  to  an  extent  that  we  perhaps  hardly  realize.  George 
Eliot  did  not  receive  this  adventitious  aid  from  romance,  and 
her  work  was,  perhaps,  unduly  burdened  by  ethical  diatribe, 
scientific  disquisition  and  moral  and  philosophical  asides.  It 
is  more  than  redeemed,  however,  by  her  sovereign  humour,  by 
the  actual  truth  in  the  portrayal  of  that  absolutely  self-centred 
Midland  society  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  and  by  the  moral 
significance  which  she  extracts  from  the  smaller  actions  and 
more  ordinary  characters  of  life  by  means  of  sympathy,  imagina- 
tion  and  a  deep  human  compassion.  Her  novels  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  obtained  twin  summits  in  Adam  Bede  (1859) 
and  Middlcmarch  (1872).  An  even  nicer  delineator  of  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  the  curiously  remote  provincial  society  of 
that  day  was  Mrs  Gaskell  (x8xo-x865),  whose  Cranford  and 
Wives  and  Daughters  attain  to  the  perfection  of  easy,  natural 
and  unaffected  English  narrative.  Enthusiasm  and  a  picturesque 
bo3rish  ardour  and  partisanship  are  the  chief  features  of  Westward 
Hoi  and  the  other  vivid  and  stirring  novels  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(x8x9-x875),  to  which  a  subtler  gift  in  the  discrimination  <i 
character  must  be  added  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Henry  l^ingsley 
(x 830-1876).  Charles,  however,  was  probably  more 
accomplished  as  a  poet  than  in  the  to  him  too  exdting 
operation  of  taking  sides  in  a  romance.  The  novds 
of  TroUope,  Rcade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are,  generaOy 
speaking,  a  secondary  prcxiuct  of  the  literary  forces 
which  produced  the  great  fiction  of  the  'fifties.  The  two  last 
were  great  at  structure  and  sensation:  TroUope  dogs  the  pntsc 
of  every-day  life  with  a  certainty  and  a  clearness  that  border 
upon  inspiratioiL  The  great  novds  of  George  Meredith  range 
between  X859  and  x88o,  stories  of  diaracters  dtepfy  interesting 
who  reveal  themsdves  to  us  by  flashes  and  trust  to  our  insptratioa 
to  do  the  rest.  The  wit,  the  sparkle,  the  entrain  and  the  horiaon 
of  these  books,  from  Richard  Feeeret  to  the  master,  aiu^ysis  of 
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Th€  Egoist,  have  converted  the  study  of  Bleitdith  into  an  exact 
science.  ThonuA  Hardy  occupies  a  place  acaxcely  inferior  to 
Meredith'sasastylist,a  disoovererof  new elemenUof  the  plaintive 
and  the  wistful  in  the  vanishing  of  past  ideals,  as  a  depicter  of 
the  old  southern  rustic  life  of  England  and  iu  tngi-KDomedy,  in 
a  series  of  novels  which  take  rsnk  with  the  greatest. 

If  Victorian  literature  had  something  more  than  a  parsgon 
in  Dickens,  it  had  its  paragon  too  in  the  poet  Tennyson.  The 
-  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  parson  of  squirearchal  descent, 

j9mmywmm  ^^  Tennyson  consecrated  himself  to  the  vocation 
of  poesy  with  the  same  unalterable  convection  that  had  character- 
ized Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  and  that 
was  yet  to  sigi^Ize  Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  and  he  became 
easily  the  greatest  virtuoso  of  his  time  in  his  art.  To  lyrics  and 
idylls  of  a  luxurious  and  exotic  picturesqueness  he  gave  a  per- 
fection of  technique  which  criticism  has  chastened  only  to  perfect 
in  such  m^des  of  description  as  **  The  Lotus  Eaters,"  "  The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  "  Morte  d'Arthur."  He  received 
as  vapour  the  sense  of  nnfssinpss  as  to  the  problems  of  the 
future  which  pervaded  his  generation,  and  in  the  elegies  and 
l3rrics  of  In  Memoriamj  in  Tlu  Princess  and.  in  Maud  he  gave 
them  back  to  his  contemporaries  in  a  running  stream,  which 
still  sparkles  and  radiates  amid  the  gloom.  After  the  l3rrical 
monodrama  of  Maud  in  1855  he  devoted  his  flawless  technique 
of  design,  harmony  and  rhythm  to  works  primarily  of  decoration 
and  design  ( The  Idylls  of  the  King\  and  to  experiments  in  metrical 
drama  for  which  the  time  was  not  ripe;  but  his  main  occupation 
was  varied  almost  to  the  last  by  lyriad  blossoms  such  as  "  Frater 
Ave,"  "  Roman  Virgfl,"  or  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  which,  like 
"  Tears,  Idle  Tears  "  and  "  O  that  'twere  possible,"  embody  the 
aspirations  of  Flaubert  towards  a  perfected  art  of  language 
nhspjng  as  no  other  verse  probably  can. 

Few,  perhaps,  would  go  now  to  In  Memoriam  as  to  an  oracle 
for  illumination  and  guidance  as  many  of  Queen  Victoria's  con- 
temporaries did,  from  the  Queen  herself  downwards. 
And  yet  it  will  take  very  long  ere  its  fascination 
fades.  In  language  most  musical  it  rearticulates  the  gospel 
of  Sorrow  and  Love,  and  it  remains  still  a  pathetic  expression 
of  emotions,  sentiments  and  truths  which,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same,  and  as  long  as  calamity,  sorrow  and 
death  are  busy  in  the  world,  must  be  always  repeating  themselves. 
Its  power,  perhaps,  we  may  feel  of  this  poem  and  indeed  of 
most  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  is  not  quite  equal  to  its  charm. 
And  if  we  feel  this  strongly,  we  shall  regard  Robert  Browning 
as  the  typical  poet  oi  the  Victorian  era.  His  thought  has  been 
compared  to  a  galvanic  battery  for  the  use  of  spiritual  paralytics. 
The  grave  defect  of  Browning  is  that  his  ideas,  however  excellent, 
are  so  seldom  completely  won;  they  are  left  in  a  twilight,  or 
even  a  darkness  more  Cimmerian  than  that  to  which  the  worst 
of  the  virtuosi  dedicate  their  ideas.  Similarly,  even  in  his 
**  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  "  (1845)  <»^  Us  "  Men  and 
Women  "  (1855)  he  rarely  depicts  action,  seldom  goes  further 
than  interpreting  the  mind  of  man  as  he  approaches  action. 
If  Dickens  may  be  described  as  the  eye  of  Victorian  literature, 
Texmyson  the  ear  attuned  to  the  subtlest  melodies,  Swinburne 
the  reed  to  which  everjrthing  blew  to  music,  Thackeray  the  velvet 
pulpit-cushion,  Eliot  the  impending  brow,  and  Meredith  the 
cerebral  dome,  then  Browning  might  well  be  described  as  the 
active  brain  itself  eternally  expounding  some  pdnt  of  view 
remote  in  time  and  place  from  its  own.  Tennyson  was  ostensibly 
and  always  a  poet  in  his  life  and  his  art,  in  his  blue  doak  and 
sombrero,  his  mind  and  study  alike  stored  with  intaglios  of  the 
thought  of  all  ages,  always  sounding  and  remodelling  his  verses 
so  t^t  they  shall  attain  the  msrimnm  of  sweetness  and  sym- 
metry. He  was  a  reduse.  Browning  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
sembled his  poethood,  successfully  disguised  his  muse  under  the 
semblance  of  a  stock  merchant,  was  dvil  to  bis  feUowmen,  and 
though  nervous  with  bores,  encountered  eveiy  one  he  met  as  if  he 
we  re  going  to  recdve  more  than  he  could  impart  In  Tennyson's 
poetry  we  are  always  discovering  new  beauties.  In  Browning's 
we  are  finding  new  blemishes.  Why  he  chose  rhythm  and  metre 
for  seven-eighths  of  his  purpose  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 


Hts  protest  against  the  materialistic  view  of  life  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  valid  one  than  Tennyson's;  he  is  at  pains  to  show  us  the 
noble  elements  valuable  in  spite  of  failure  to  achieve  tangible 
succesa.  He  realizes  that  the  greater  the  man,  the  greater  is 
the  faflure,  yet  protests  unfailingly  against  the  despondent  or 
materialist  view  of  life.  His  nimble  appreciation  of  character 
and  motive  attracts  the  attentive  curiosity  of  highly  intellectual 
people;  but  the  question  recurs 'with  some  persistence  as  to 
whether  poetry,  after  all,  was  the  right  medium  for  the  expression 
of  these  views. 

Many  of  Browning's  ideas  and  fertiHsations  wiO,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  their 
form,  penetrate  the  future  indirectly  as  the  stimulant  ttnUa^ 
of  other  men's  work.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  Afenib 
those  remarkable  writers  who  have  for  the  first  time  ^tbim^ 
given  the  fine  arts  a  considerable  place  in  English  ^"^^ 
literature,  notably  John  Ruskin  {Modem  Painters,  1842,  Seven 
Lamps,  1849,  Stones  of  Venice,  1853),  William  Morris,  John 
Addington  Symonds  and  Walter  Pater.    Browning,  it  b  true, 
shared  the  disdpleship  of  the  first  two  with  Kingslcy  and  Carlyle. 
But  Ruskin  outlived  all  disdpleships  and  transcended  almost 
all  the  prose  writers  of  his  period  in  a  style  the  elements  of 
emotional  power  in  which  still  preserve  their  secret. 

More  a  poet  of  doubt  than  dther  Tennyson  or  the  college 
friend,  A.  H.  Clough,  whose  loss  he  lamented  in  one  of  the  finest 
pastoral  elegies  of  all  ages,  Matthew  Arnold  takes 
rank  with  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne  alone 
among  the  Dii  Majores  of  Victorian  poetry.  He  is  perhaps  a 
disdple  of  Wordsworth  even  more  than  of  Goethe,  and  he  finds 
in  Nature,  described  in  rarefied  though  at  times  intensdy  beautiful 
phrase,  the  balm  fpr  the  unrest  of  man's  unsatisfied  yearnings, 
the  divorce  between  soul  and  intellea,  and  the  sense  of  contrast 
between  the  barren  toil  of  man  and  the  magic  operancy  of  nature. 
His  most  delicate  and  intimate  strains  are  tinged  with  melancholy. 
The  infinite  desire  of  what  might  have  been,  the  lacrimae 
rerum,  inspires  **  Resignation,"  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  his 
volume  of  1849  (The  Strayed-  Rewdler),  In  the  decply-sighcd 
lines  of  "  Dover  Beach  "  in  r867  it  is  assodated  with  his  sense 
of  the  decay  of  faith.  The  dreaming  garden  trees,  the  full 
moon  and  the  white  evening  star  of  the  beautiful  English-coloured 
Thyrsis  evoke  the  same  mood,  and  render  Arnold  one  of  the 
supreme  among  degiac  poets.  But  his  poetry  is  the  most 
individual  in  the  didt  and  admits  the  popular  heart  never 
for  an  instant.  As  a  popularizer  of  Renan  and  of  the  view  of 
the  Bible,  not  as  a  talisman  but  as  a  literature,  and,  again,  as  a 
chastener  of  his  contemporaries  by  means  of  the  iteration  of  a 
few  telling  phrases  about  philistines,  barbarians,  sweetness  and 
light,  sweet  reasonableness,  high  seriousness,  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  "  young  Uons  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,"  and  "  the 
note  of  provinciality,"  Arnold  far  eclipsed  Us  fame  as  a  poet 
during  his  lifetime.  His  crusade  of  banter  against  the  bad 
dvili^tion  of  his  own  class  was  one  of  the  most  audadously 
successfuT  things  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished.  But  all  his 
prose  theorizing  was  excessively  supcrfidal.  In  poetry  he 
sounded  a  note  which  the  prose  Arnold  seemed  hopdessly 
unable  ever  to  fathom. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  the  virtuoso  group  who  derived  thdr 
first  indtement  to  poetry  from  Chatterton,  Keats  and  the  early 
exotic  ballads  of  Teimyson,  far  though  these  yet  were  j^^^^^^ 
from  attaining  the  perfection  in  which  they  now 
appear  after  half  a  century  of  assiduous  correction.  The  chief 
of  themwere  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  his  sister  Christina,  William 
Morris  and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  founders  of  this 
school,  which  took  and  acquired  the  name  Pre-Rapbadite,  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  Dante  revival  and  by  the  study 
of  the  early  Florentine  masters.  Rossetti  himself  was  an  accom- 
plished translator  from  Dante  and  from  Villon.  He  preferred 
Keats  to  Shelley  because  Oike  himself)  he  had  no  philosophy. 
The  1 8th  century  was  to  him  as  if  it  had  never  been,  he  diJikes 
Greek  luddity  and  the  open  air,  and  prefers  lean  medieval  saints, 
spectral  images  and  mystic  loves.  The  passion  of  these  students 
was  retrospective;  they  wanted  to  revive  the  Uterature  of  a 
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forgotten  past,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  French,  above  all,medieval. 
To  do  this  is  a  question  of  enthusiastic  experiment  and  adventure. 
Rossctti  leads  the  way  with  his  sonnets  and  ballads.  Christina 
follows  with  Goblin  Markd,  though  she  subsequently,  with  a 
perfected  technique,  writes  poetry  more  and  more  confined  to  the 
religious  emotions.  William  Morris  publishes  in  1858  his  Defenu 
of  Guenevere,  followed  in  ten  years  by  The  EortUy  Paradise, 
a  collection  of  metrical  tales,  which  hang  in  the  sunshine  like 
tapestries  woven  of  golden  thread,  where  we  should  naturally 
expect  the  ordinary  paperhanging  of  prose  romance. 

From  the  verdurous  gjoom  of  the  studio  with  its  mysterious 
and  occult  properties  in  which  Rossetti  compounded  his  colours, 
Mon;^  went  forth  shortly  to  chant  and  then  to  narrate 
Socialist  songs  and  parables.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  set  forth  to  soindaKsr  the  critics  of  1866 
with  the  roses  and  lilies  of  vice  and  white  death  in  Poems  and 
BdUads,  which  was  greeted  with  howls  and  hisses,  and  reproach 
against  a  "  fleshly  school  of  modem  poetry."  Scandalous 
verses  these  were,  rioting  on  the  crests  of  some  of  these  billows 
of  song.  More  discerning  persons  perceived  the  harmless  im- 
personal  unreality  and  mischievous  youthful  extravagance 
of  all  these  Cyprian  outbursts,  that  the  poems  were  the  out- 
pourings of  a  young  singer  up  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  flood, 
and  possosed  by  a  poetic  energy  so  urgent  that  it  could  not 
wait  to  apply  the  touchstones  of  reality  or  the  chastening 
planes  of  experience.  Swinburne  far  surpassed  the  promoters 
of  this  exotic  school  in  technical  excellence,  and  in  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  and  its  successors  may  be  said  to  have  widened  the 
bounds  of  English  song,  to  have  created  a  new  music  and  liberated 
a  new  harmonic  scale  in  his  veise.  Of  the  two  elements  which, 
superadded  to  a  consummate  technique,  compose  the  great  poet, 
intensity  of  imagination  and  intensity  of  passion,  the  latter 
in  Swinburne  much  predominated.  The  result  was  a  great 
abundance  of  heat  and  glow  and  not  perhaps  quite  enough 
defining  lightl  Hence  the  tendency  to  be  incomprehensible, 
so  fatal  in  its  fascination  for  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  which 
would  almost  justify  the  title  of  the  triumvirs  of  twilight  to  three 
of  the  greatest.  It  is  this  incomprehensibility  which  alienates 
the  poet  from  the  popular  understanding  and  confines  his 
audience  to  poets,  students  and  scholars.  Poetry  is  often 
comparable  to  a  mountain,  range  with  its  points  and  aiguilles, 
its  peaks  and  crags,  its  domes  and  its  sununits.  But  Swinburne's 
poetry,  filled  with  the  sound  and  movement  of  great  waters, 
is  as  incommunicable  as  the  sea.  Trackless  and  almost  boundless, 
it  has  no  points,  no  definite  summits.  The  poet  never  seems  to 
know  precisely  when  he  is  going  to  stop.  His  metrical  flow  is 
wave-like,  beautiful  and  rather  monotonous,  inseparable  from 
the  general  effect.  His  endings  seem  due  to  an  exhaustion  of 
rhythm  rather  than  to  an  exhaustion  of  sen^c.  A  cessation  of 
meaning  is  less  perceptible  than  a  cessation  of  magnificent  sound. 
Akin  in  some  sense  to  the  attempt  made  to  get  behind  the  veil 
and  to  recapture  the  dd  charms  and  speUs  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  discover  the  open  sesame  of  the  MorU  D* Arthur 
and  the  Mabinogion  and  to  reveal  the  old  Celtic  and 
monastic  life  which  once  filled  and  dominated  our 
islands,  was  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  twin  gods 
of  the  'forties  and  'fifties,  state-Protestantism  and  the  sanctity 
of  trade.  The  curiously  assorted  Saint  Georges  who  fought  these 
monsten  were  John  Henry  Newman  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The 
first  cause  of  the  movement  was,  of  course,  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  had  become  a  province 
of  the  oligarchy  oflicered  by  younger  sons.  It  stood  apart  from 
foreign  P^testantism;  its  ignorance  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
of  what  it  protested  against,  was  colossal;  it  was  conscious  dl 
itself  only  as  an  establishment — it  had  produced  some  very 
great  men  since  the  days  of  the  non-jurors,  when  it  had  mislaid 
Its  historical  conscience,  but^hese  had  either  been  great  scholars 
in  their  studies,  such  as  Berkeley,  Butler,  Warburton,  Thomas 
Scott,  or  revivalists,  evangelicaJs  and  niissionaries,  such  as 
Wilson,  Wesley,  Newton,  Romaine,  CecH,  Venn,  Martyn,  who 
were  essentially  Congregationalists  rather  than  historical 
Churchmen.    A  new  spiritual  beacon  was  to  be  raised;  an  ■ 
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attempt  was  to  be  made  to  letliM  the  historical  and  oosnuc 
aspects  of  the  English  Church,  to  examine  its  conneziaiis,  iu 
descent  and  its  title-deeds.  In  this  attempt  Newman  was  to 
spend  the  best  yean  of  his  life. 

The  growth  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  denudatloo  of  the 
English  Church  of  spiritual  and  historical  ideas,  leaving  "  only 
pulpit  oraton  at  Clapham  and  Islington  and  two-bottle  orthodoz" 
to  defend  it,  seemed  to  involve  the  continued  cxistcooe  off 
Anglicanism  in  any  form  in  considerable  doubt.  Swift  had  said 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  x8th  century  that  if  an  aa  was 
passed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  gospel,  bank  stock  migiht  dedine 
x%;  but  a  century  later  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  patting  of 
such  a  bill  would  have  left  any  trace,  however  evanescent, 
upon  the  stability  of  the  money  market.  The  An^caa  «ta 
media  had  enemies  not  <mly  in  the  philosophical  radicals,  but 
also  in  the  new  caste  of  men  of  sdence,  Perhiaps,  as  J.  A.  Fxo«ide 
suggests,  these  combined  enemies,  The  Edinbttrgh  Remeto, 
Broughsjn,  Mackintosh,  the  Reform  Ministry,  Low  Church 
philosophy  and  the  London  University  were  not  so  very  tesrible 
after  all  The  Church  was  a  vested  interest  which  had  a  greater 
stake  in  the  country  and  was  harder  to  eradicate  than  they 
imagined.  But  it  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  historian  and  thie 
idealist.  They  were  right  to  fight  for  what  their  souls  ci»vcd 
after  and  found  in  the  Church  of  Andrewes,  Herbert,  Ken  and 
Watcrland.  Belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Churdi  lingered 
on  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Alexander  Knox  or  his  dfviple 
Bishop  Jcbb;  but  few  were  prepared  to  answer  the  questioo — 
"  What  is  the  Cliurch  as  spoken  of  in  England?  Is  it  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  "—and  the  answers  were  various.  Hooker 
had  said  it  wa%  "  the  nation  ";  and  In  entirely  altered  drcnxn* 
stances,  with  some  qualifications,  Dr  Arnold  said  the  same. 
It  was  "  the  Esublishment "  according  to  the  lawyers  and 
politicians,  both  Whig  and  Tory.  It  was  an  invisible  aod 
mystical  body,  said  the  Evangelicals.  It  was  the  aggregate  of 
separate  congregations,  said  the  Nonconformists.  It  was  the 
parliamentary  creation  of  the  Refonnation,  said  the  Eiastians.' 
The  true  Church  was  the  communion  of  the  Pope;  the  pretended 
Church  was  a  legalised  schism,  said  the  Roman  Catholics.  All 
these  ideas  were  floating  about,  loose  and  vague,  among  people 
who  talked  much  about  the  Church. 

One  thing  was  persistently  obvious,  namely,  that  the  national- 
ist church  had  become  opportunist  in  every  fibre,  and  that  it  had 
thrown  off  almost  every  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  Hifipi^p^ 
The  view  was  circulated  that  the  Church  owed  its  continued 
existence  to  the  good  sense  of  the  individuals  who  ofl&cered  it, 
and  to  the  esteem  which  possession  and  good  sense  combined 
invariably  engendered  in  the  reigning  oligarchy      But  since 
Christianity  was  true — and  Newman  was  the  one  man  of  modern 
times  who  seems  never  to  have  doubted  th&,  never  to  have 
overlooked   the  unmistakable  threat  of  eternal  puniaJunent 
to  the  wicked  and  unbelieving— modem  England,  with   tu 
march  of  intellect  and  its  chatter  about  progress,  was  advancing 
with  a  light  heart  to  the  verge  of  a  bottomless  abyss.    By  a 
diametrically  opposite  chain  of  reasoning  Newman  reaped 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  Carlyle.    Newman  sought  a  haven 
of  security  in  a  rapprochement  with  the  Catholic  Church.    The 
medieval  influences  already  at  work  in  Oxford  began  to  fan  the 
flame  which  kindled  to  a  blase  in  the  ninetieth  of  the  celebrated 
Tracts  for  the  Times.    It  proved  the  turning  of  the  ways  leading 
Keble  and  Pusey  to  Anglican  ritual  and  Newman  to  Rome. 
This  anti-liberal  campaign  was  poison  to  the  sute-churdunea 
and  Protestants,  and  became  perhaps  the  chief  intellectual 
storm  centre  of  the  century.    Charles  Kin^dey  in  1864  sought  to 
iUustrate  by  recent  events  that  veracity  could  not  be  considered 
Sj^oman  virtue. 

After  some  preliminary  Ironic  sparring  Kewman  was  stung 
into  writing  what  he  deliberately  called  Apdoita  fro  mta  sua. 
In  this,  apart  from  the  masterly  dialectic  and  exposition 
in  which  he  had  already  shown  himself  an  adept,  a 
volume  of  autobiography  is  made  a  chapter  of  genoal 
history,  unsurpassed  in  its  kind  since  the  Confessions 
of  St  Angustine,  combined  with  a  perfection  of  form,  a  pccdrios 
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of  pluaang  and  ft  chann  of  style  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  the 
mutbor,  rendering  It  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  prose. 
Bat  whfle  Newman  was  thus  sounding  a  retreat,  louder  and 
more  mgent  voices  were  signalling  the  advance  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.   The  Afkopa  fell  in  point  of  time  between 
Tha Origi» ofSpeciutaidDescentofMaH,inyitthidi  Charles  Darwin 
Nras  laying  the  comer  stones  of  the  new  sdenoe  of  which  Thomas 
Huiley  and  Alfred  Russd  Wallace  were  to  be  among  the  first 
Apostles,  and' almost  coincided  with  the  Pint  FrindpUs  of  a 
fynthetic  philosophy,  in  which  Herbert  Spencer  was  formulating 
a  set  of  probabilities  wholly  destructive  to  the  acceptance  of 
positive  truth  in  any  one  reUgion.  The  typical  historian  of  the 
^^^^-    'fifties,  Thomas  Balnngton  Macaulay,  and  the  seminal 
^""^^*  thinker  of  the  'sixties,  John  Stuart  Mill,  had  as  deter- 
minedly averted  their  faces  from  the  dd  conception  of  revealed 
religion.  Nourished  in  the  school  of  the  great  Whig  pamphleteer 
hifft^^M,  George  Grote  and  Henry  Hallam,  Kacaulay  combined 
gifts  of  memory,  enthusiastic  conviction,  portraiture  and  literary 
expression,  which  gave  to  his  historical  writing  a  resonance 
unequalled  (even  by  Michelet)  in  modern  literature.   Ih  spite  of 
faults  of  taste  and  ^meas,  Kacaulay's  resplendent  gifts  enabled 
liim  to  achieve  for  the  period  from  Charles  II.  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  what  Thucydides  had  done  for  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
The  pictures  that  be  drew  with  such  exultant  force  are  stamped 
ineffaceably  upon  the  popular  mind.   His  chief  faults  are  not  of 
detail,  but  rather  a  lack  of  subtlety  as  regards  characterisation 
mnd  motive,  a  disposition  to  envisage  h^tory  too  exclusively 
as  a  pditician,  and  the  sequence  of  historical  events  as  a  kind  of 
5>rdered  progress  towards  the  material  ideals  of  universal  trade 
aiid  Whig  optimism  as  reveided  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  z8sx. 
Macaulay's  tendency  to  disparage  the  past  brought  his  whole 
vision  of  the  Cosmos  into  sharp  collision  with  that  of  his  rival 
^  ,  .       appellant  to  the  historical  conscience,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
^"^        a  man  whose  despair  of  the  present  easily  exceeded 
Newman's.   But  Carlyle's  despondency  was  totally  irrespective 
of  the  attitude  preserved  by  Enf^and  towards  the  Holy  Father, 
whom  he  seldom  referred  to  save  as  "  the  three-hatt«d  Papa  " 
and  "  servant  of  the  deviL"   It  may  be  in  fact  almost  regarded 
tfs  the  reverse  or  complement  to  the  excess  of  seU-complacency 
in  Macaulay.   We  may  correct  the  excess  of  one  by  the  opposite 
excess  of  the  other.   Biacaulay  wss  an  optimist  in  ecstasy  with 
the  materia]  advance  of  his  time  in  knowledge  and  power;  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  machinery  and  means  of  lighting  and 
locomotion  caused  him  to  glow  with  satisfaction.    Carlyle,  the 
pesdmist,  regards  all  such  symptoms  of  mechanical  development 
as  contemptible.  Far  from  panegyrizing  his  own  time,  he  criticizes 
it  without  mercy.  Macaulay  had  great  faith  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions»  reform  bills  and  parliamentary  machinery.     Carlyle 
regards  them  as  wiks  of  the  deviL   Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
according  to  Biacaulay,  was  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a 
cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck,  his  palace  was  hdl,  and  Oliver 
Twtit  and  Smike  were  petted  children  compared  with  his  son 
the  crown  prince.    In  the  same  bluff  and  honest  father  Carlyle 
recognized  the  realized  ideal  of  his  fancy  and  hugged  the  just 
man  made  perfect  to  his  heart  of  hearts.   Such  men  as  Bentham 
and  Cobden,  Mill  and  Macaulay,  had  in  Carlyle's  opinion  spared 
themsdves  no  mistaken  exertion  to  exalt  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  their  own  day.   The  time  had  come  to  react  at  all 
hazards  against  the  prevalent  surfeit  of  civilization.  Henceforth 
his  literary  activity  was  to  take  two  main  directions.    First, 
tracts  for  the  times  against  modem  tendencies,  especially  against 
the  denwralizing  modem  talk  about  progress  by  means  of  money 
and  madiinery  which  emanated  like  a  miasma  from  the  writings 
of  sodi  men  as  Mill,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Buckle  and  Itom  the 
Quarteriies.    Secondly,  a  cydopean  exhibition  of  Caesarism, 
disdpline,  the  regimentation  oi  workers,  and  the  convertibility 
of  the  Big  Stick  and  the  Bible,  with  a  preference  to  the  Big  Stick 
as  a  pansrra     The  snowball  was  to  grow  rapidly  among  such 
jrriters  as  Kingsley;  Ruskin,  George  Borrow,  unencumbmd  by 
reasoning  or  deductive  processes  which  they  despised.    Carlyle 
himself  felt  that  the  condition  of  England  was  one  for  anger 
other  than  discussioiL   He  detested  the  rationah'sm  and  sym- 


metry of  such  methodistii  of  thought  •»  MOl,  Budde,  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Lecky,  Ricardo  and  other  demonstrations  <^  the  dismal 
sdence — mere  chatter  he  called  it.  The  palliative  philanthropy 
of  the  day  had  become  his  aversion  even  more  than  the  inroaids 
of  Rome  under  cover  of  the  Oxford  movement  which  Froude, 
Borrow  and  Kingsley  set  themselves  to  correct.  As  an  historian 
of  a  formal  order .  Carlyle's  historiod  portraits  cannot  bear  a 
strict  con^iarison  with  the  published  work  of  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay,  or  even  of  Maine  and  Froude  in  this  period,  but  as  a 
biographer  and  autobicgrapher  Carlyle's  caustic  insight  haa 
enabled  him  to  produce  much  which  is  of  the  very  stuff  6f  human 
nature.  Surrounded  by  philomaths  and  savants  who  wrote 
smoothly  about  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  his  institutions, 
Cariyle  almost  alone  refused  to  distil  his  angry  doquence  and 
went  on  railing  against  the  passive  growth  of  dvilization  at  the 
heart  of  which  he  declared  that  he  had  discovered  a  cancer. 
This  uncouth  Titan  worship  and  prostration  bdore  brute  forc^ 
this  constant  ranting  about  Jarls  and  vikings  trembles  often  on 
the  verge  of  cant  and  comedy,  and  his  fiddling  on  the  one  string 
of  human  pretension  and  bankruptcy  became  discordant  almost 
to  the  point  of  chaos.  Instinctivdy  destmctive,  he  resents  the. 
apostlcahip  of  teachers  like  Mill,  or  the  pioneer  discoveries  of 
men  like  Herbert  Spencer  and  Darwin.  He  remains,  nevertheless, 
a  great  incalculable  figure,  the  cross  grandfather  of  a  school  of 
thought  which  is  largdy  unconsdous  of  its  debt  and  which  so 
far  as  it  recognizes  it  takes  Carlyle  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  deaths  of  Cariyle  and  George  Eliot  (and  also  of  George 
Borrow)  in  x88i  make  a  starting-point  for  the  new  schools  of 
historians,  novelists,  critics  and  biographers,  and 
those  new  nature  students  who  daim  to  cure  those 
evil  effects  of  dvilization  which  Cariyle  and  his 
disdples  had  discovered.  History  in  the  hands  of  Macaulay, 
Buckle  and  Carlyle  had  been  occupied  mainly  with  the  bias  and 
tendency  of  change,  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  consulted 
the  orade  bdng  more  often  than  not  diametrically  opposite. 
With  Froude  stUl  on  the  one  hand  as  the  champion  of  jhj,^ 
Protestantism,  and  with  E.  A.  freeman  and  J.  R.  '*■»*''• 
Green  on  the  other  as  nationalist  historians,  the  school  of  applied 
history  was  fully  represented  in  the  next  generation,  but  as  the 
records  grew  and  multiplied  in  print  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
provisions  made  in  1857  by  the  commencement  of  the  Rolls 
Scries  of  medieval  historians,  and  the  C^endars  of  State  Papers, 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  rapidly  growing  volumes  of  Calendars 
of  Historical  Manuscripts,  historians  began  to  concentrate  thdr 
attention  more  upon  the  process  of  change  as  their  rij^t  subject 
matter  and  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  documents,  statistics 
and  other  impersonal  and  disinterested  forms  of  materiat  Such 
historical  writers  as  Lecky,  Lord  Acton,  Creighton,  Morley  and 
Bryce  contributed  to  the  process  of  transition  mainly  as  essayists, 
but  the  new  doctrines  were  tested  and  to  a  certain  extent  put 
into  action  by  such  writers  as  Thorold  Rogers,  Stubbs,  Gardiner 
and  Maitland.  The  theory  that  History  is  a  sdence,  no  less  and 
no  more,  was  propounded  in  so  many  words  by  Professor  Bury 
in  bis  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge  in  1903,  and  this  view  and 
the  corresponding  divergence  of  history  from  the  traditional 
pathway  of  Belles  Lettres  has  be(x>me  steadily  more  dominant 
in  the  world  of  historiod  research  and  historical  writing  since 
i88r.  The  bidk  of  quite  modem  historical  writing  can  cntainly 
be  justified  from  no  other  point  of  view. 

The  novel  since  r88i  has  pursued  a  course  curiously  analogous 
to  that  of  historical  writing.  Supported  as  it  was  by  masters 
of  the  old  regime  such  as  Meredith  a:nd  Hardy,  and  by  -^  ^^^^ 
those  who  then  ranked  even  higher  in  popular  esteem 
such  as  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony  TroQope,  Besant  and  Rice, 
Blackmore,  William  Black  and  a  monstrous  rising  regiment  of 
lady  novelists — Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mrs  Henry 
Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  .the  type  seemed 
securdy  anchored  to  the  old  formulas  and  the  old  ways.  In 
reality,  however,  many  of  these  popular  workers  were  already 
moribund  and  the  novd  was  bdng  honeycombed  by  Frendi 
influence. 
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This  is  perceptible  in  Hardy,  but  may  be  traced  with  greater 
distinctness  in  the  best  work  of  George  Gissing,  George  Moore, 
Mark  Rutherford,  and  later  on  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett 
and  John  Galsworthy.  The  old  novelists  had  left  behind  them 
a  giant's  robe.  Intellectually  giants,  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
were  equally  gigantic  spendthrifts.  They  worked  in  a  state  of 
fervent  heat  above  a  glowing  furnace,  into  which  they  flung 
lavi^  masses  of  unshapeid  metal,  caring  little  for  immediate  effect 
or  minute  dexterity  of  stroke,  but  knowing  full  well  that  the 
emotional  energy  of  their  temperaments  was  capable  of  fusing 
the  most  intractable  material,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would 
produce  their  great  downright  effect.  Their  spirits  rose  and  fell, 
but  the  case  was  desperate;  copy  had  to  be  despatched  at  once 
or  the  current  serial  would  collapse.  Good  and  bad  had  to  make 
up  the  tale  against  time,  and  revelling  in  the  very  exuberance 
and  excess  of  their  humour,  the  novelists  invariably  triumphed. 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  new  school  of  novelists  to  economise 
their  work  with  more  skill,  to  relieve  their  composition  of 
irrelevandes,  to  keep  the  writing  in  one  key,  and  to  direct  it 
consistently  to  one  end — ^in  brief,  to  unify  the  novel  as  a  work 
of  art  and  to  amplify  its  ordonnance. 

The  novd,  thus  listened  and  sharpened,  was  conquering  new 
fields.  The  novel  of  the  'sixties  remained  not,  perhaps,  to  win 
many  new  triumphs,  but  a  very  popular  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  performed  variations  on  the  old  masters,  and  much 
later  in  the  hands  of  Mr  William  de  Morgan,  showing  a  new 
force  and  quiet  power  of  its  own.  The  novel,  however,  was 
ramifying  in  other  directions  in  a  way  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  A  young  Edinburgh  student,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
had  inherited  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitic  virtuosos, 
and  combined  with  their  passion  for  the  romance  of  the  historic 
past  a  curiosity  fully  as  strong  about  the  secrets  of  romantic 
technique.  A  coterie  which  he  formed  with  W.  E.  Henley  and  his 
cousin  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  studied  words  as  a  young  art  student 
studies  paints,  and  made  studies  for  portraits  of  buccaneers  with 
the  same  minute  drudgery  that  Rossetti  had  studied  a  wall  or 
Morris  a  piece  of  figured  tapestry.  While  thus  forming  a  new 
romantic  school  whose  work  wKn  wrought  by  his  methods  should 
be  fit  to  be  grafted  upon  the  piauresque  historic  fiction  of  Scott 
and  Dumas,  Stevenson  was  also  naturalizing  the  short  story  of 
the  modem  French  type  upon  English  ground.  In  this  particular 
field  he  was  eclipsed  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who,  though  less 
original  as  a  man  of  letters,  had  a  technical  vocabula^r  and 
descriptive  power  far  in  advance  of  Stevenson's,  and  was  able  in 
addition  to  give  his  writing  an  exotic  quality  derived  from 
Oriental  colouring.  This  regional  type  of  writing  has  since  been 
widely  imitated,  and  the  novel  has  simultaneou^y  developed  in 
many  other  ways,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the 
psychological  study  as  manipulated  severally  by  Shorthouse, 
Mallock  and  Henry  James. 

The  expansion  of  criticism  in  the  same  thirty  years  was  not  a 
whit  less  marked  than  the  vast  divagation  of  the  novel.  In 
CrttkiBm,  ^^  ^^^^  'eighties  it  was  still  tongue-bound  by  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  one  or  two  copy-book  formulae — 
Arnold's  "  criticism  of  life  "  as  a  definition  of  poetry,  and  Walter 
Pater's  implied  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.  That  two  dicta 
so  manifestly  absurd  should  have  cast  such  an  augur-like  spell 
upon  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  though  it  may  of  course, 
like  all  such  instances,  be  easily  exaggerated,  is  nevertheless  a 
curious  example  of  the  enslavement  of  ideas  by  a  confident  clap- 
trap. A  few  representatives  of  the  old  schools  of  itaotived  or 
scientific  criticism,  deduced  from  the  literatures  of  past  time, 
survived  the  new  century  in  Leslie  Stephen,  Saintsbury,  Stopford 
Brooke,  Austin  Dobson,  Courthope,  Sidney  Colvin,  Watts- 
Dunton;  but  their  agreement  is  certainly  not  greater  than  among 
the  large  class  of  emancipated  who  endeavour  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  others  without  further  ado  upon  those  branches  of 
literature  which  they  find  most  nutritive.  Among  the  finest 
appredators  of  this  period  have  been  Pattison  and  Jebb,  Myers, 
Button,  Dowden,  A.  C.  Bradley,  William  Archer,  Richard 
Gamett,  E.  Gosse  and  Andrew  Lang.  Birrell,  Walkley  and  Max 
Brerbohm  have  followed  rather  in  the  wake  of  the  Stephens  and 


Bagefaot,  who  have  criticised  the  sufficiency  of  the  titles  made 
out  by  the  more  enthusiastic  and  lyrical  eulog^ta.  In  Arthur 
Symons,  Walter  Raleigh  and  G.  K.  Chesterton  the  new  a^e 
possessed  critics  of  great  originality  and  power,  the  work  «>f 
the  last  two  of  whom  is  concentrated  upon  the  appUcation  of 
ideas  about  life  at  large  to  the  conceptions  of  literature.  In 
exposing  palpable  nonsense  as  such,  no  one  perhaps  did  better 
service  in  criticism  than  the  veteran  Frederic  Harrison. 

In  the  cognate  woric  of  memoir  and  essay,  the  way  for  which 
has  been  greatly  smoothed  by  co-operative  lexicographical 
efforts  such  as  the  Didumary  of  National  Biography ,  the  New 
Engfisk  Didumary,  the  Yicioria  County  History  and  the  like, 
some  of  the  most  dexterous  and  permeating  work  of  the  transition 
from  the  old  century  to  the  new  was  done  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Gosse, 
Lang,  Mackail,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Richard  le 
Gallienne,  A.  C.  Benson,  Hilaire  Belloc,  while  the  open-air 
relief  work  for  dwellers  pent  in  great  dties,  pioneered  by  Gilbert 
White,  has  been  expanded  with  all  the  zest  and  charm  that  a 
novel  pursuit  can  endow  by  such  writers  as  Richard  Jefferies, 
an  (^n-air  and  nature  mystic  of  extraordinary  power  at  his  best, 
Selous,  Seton  Thompson,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

The  age  has  not  been  particularly  well  attuned  to  the  efforts 
of  the  newer  poets  since  Coventry  Patmore  in  the  Angd  in  the 
ffMtfe  achieved  embroidery,  often  extremely  beautiful,  y. 
upon  the  Tennyaonian  pattern,  and  since  Edward 
FitzGerald,  the  first  of  all  letter-writing  commentators  on  life 
and  letters  since  Lamb,  gave  a  new  cult  to  the  decadent  century 
in  his  version  of  the  Peruan  centoist  Omar  Khayyam.  The 
prizes  which  in  Moore's  day  were  all  for  verse  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  prose  novel  and  the  play,  and  the  poets  them- 
selves have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  Hi«Haiw;«£ 
popularity  in  a  fond  preference  for  virtuosity  and  obscurity. 
Most  kinds  of  the  older  verse,  however,  have  been  well  repre- 
sented, descriptive  and  elegiac  poetry  in  particular  by  Robert 
Bridges  and  William  Watson;  the  music  of  the  waters  of  the 
western  sea  and  its  isles  by  W  B.  Yeau,  Synge,  Moira  O'NeiU, 
*'  Fiona  Madeod  "  and  an  increasing  group  of  Celtic  bards^  the 
highly  wrought  verse  of  the  17th-century  lyrists  by  Fiancis 
Thompson,  Lionel  Johnson,  Ernest  Dowson^  the  simplicity  of  a 
more  popular  strain  by  W.  H.  Davies,  of  a  brilliant  rhetoric  by 
John  Davidson,  and  of  a  more  intimate  romance  by  Sturge 
Moore  and  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Light  verse  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  represented  more  effectively  since  Praed  and  Calverley 
and  Lewis  Carroll  than  by  Austin  Dobson,  Locker  Lampson, 
W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Owen  Seaman.  The  names  of  C.  M.  Doughty , 
Alfred  Noyes,  Herbert  Trench  and  Laurence  Binyon  were  also 
becoming  prominent  at  the  <^ning  of  the  aoth  century.  For 
originality  in  form  and  substance  the  palm  rests  in  all  probability 
with  A.  £.  Housman,  whose  Skropshire  Lad  opens  new  avenues 
and  issues,  and  with  W.  E.  Hbnley,  whose  town  and  hospital 
poems  had  a  poignant  as  well  as  an  ennobling  strain.  The  work 
of  Henry  Newbolt,  Mrs.  Meynelland  Stephen  Phillips  showed 
a  real  poetic  gift.  Above  all  these,  however,  in  the  esteem  of 
many  reign  the  verses  of  George  Meredith  and  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  Dynasts  was  widely  regarded  by  the  best  judges  as  the 
most  remarkable  literary  production  of  the  new  century. 

The  new  printed  and  aaed  drama  dates  almost  entindy  from 
the  late  'eighties.  Tom  Robertson  in  the  'seventies  printed 
nothing,  and  his  plays  were  at  most  a  timid  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  drama  to  represent  reality  and 
truth.  The  enormous  superiority  of  the  French  drama  as 
represented  by  Augier,  Dumas  fits  and  Sardou  began  to  dawn 
slowly  upon  the  English  consciousness.  Then  in  the  'et^tics 
came  Ibsen,  whose  darihg  in  handling  aauality  was  only  equalled 
by  his  intrepid  stage-craft.  Oscar  Wilde  and  A.  W.  Pineio  were 
the  first  to  discover  how  the  spirit  of  these  new  discoveries  mi^t 
be  adapted  to  the  English  stage.  Gilbert  Murray,  with  his 
fascinating  and  tantalising  versions  from  Euripides,  gave  a  new 
flexibility  to  the  expansion  that  was  going  on  in  English  dramatic 
ideas.  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  disciples,  conspicuous  among  them 
Granville  Barker,  gave  a  new  seasoning  of  wit  to  the  absolute 
novelties  of  subject,  treatment  and  application  with  which  they 
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transfixed  the  public  w]iic&  luu!  10  long  abandoned  thought 
upon  entering  the  theatre.  This  new  adventure  enjoyed  a 
siucis  de  stupewt  the  precise  range  of  which  can  hurdly  be 
estimated,  and  the  force  of  which  is  dearly  by  no  means  spent. 

English  literature  in  the  aoth  century  still  preserves  some  <^ 
the  old  arrangements  and  some  of  the  consecrated  phrases  of 
patronage  and  aristocracy;  but  the  drcumstanoes 
of  its  production  were  prof oundly  changed  during  the 
xgth  century.  By  1895  English  literature  had  become 
a  subject  of  regular  instruction  for  a  special  degree  at 
most  of  the  universities,  both  in  England  and  America.  This 
has  begun  to  lead  to  research  embodied  in  investigations  which 
show  that  what  were  regarded  as  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
earlier  literature  can  be  regarded  so  no  longer.  It  has  also  brought 
comparative  and  histori^  treatment  of  a  closer  kind  and  on 
a  lafser  scale  to  bear  upon  the  evdution  of  literary  types.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  concentrated  an  excessive  attention  perhaps 
upon  the  grammar  and  prosody  and  etymology  of  literature,  it 
has  stereotyped  the  admiration  of  lifeless  and  obsolete  forms,  and 
has  substituted  antiquarian  notes  and  ready-made  commentary 
for  that  live  enjoyment,  which  is  essentially  individual  and  which 
tends  insensib^  to  evaporate  from  all  literature  as  soon  as  the 
drcumstance  of  it  changes.  It  is  prone,  moreover,  to  force  upon 
the  imihature  mind  a  rapt  admiration  for  the  mirror  before  ever 
it  has  scanned  the  face  of  the  original.  A  result  due  rathtr  to 
the  general  educational  agencies  of  the  time  is  that,  while  in'  the 
middle  of  the  X9th  century  one  man  could  be  found  to  write 
competently  on  a  given  subject,  in  19 10  there  were  fifty.  Books 
and  i^qtaratus  for  reading  have  multiplied  in  proportion.  The 
fact  of  a  book  having  been  done  quite  well  in  a  certain  way  is 
no  longer  any  bar  whatever  to  its  being  done  again  without 
hesitation  in  the  same  way.  This  continual  pouring  of  ink  from 
one  bottle  into  another  is  calculated  gradually  to  raise  the 
standard  of  all  subaltern  writing  and  compiling,  axid  to  leave 
fewer  and  fewer  books  securely  rooted  in  a  univenal  recognition 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  power  and  idiosyncrasy  or  personal 
charm.  Even  then,  of  what  we  consider  first-rate  in  the  19th 
century,- for  instance,  but  a  very  small  residuum  can  possibly 
survive.  The  one  characteristic  that  seems  likely  to  ding  and 
to  differentiate  this  voluble  century  is  its  curious  reticence,  of 
which  the  soth  century  has  already  made  uncommonly  short 
work.  The  new  playwrights  have  untaught  EngUnd  a  shyness 
which  came  in  about  the  time  of  Southcy,  Wordsworth  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  That  the  best  literature  has  survived  hitherto 
Is  at  best  a  pious  opinion.  As  the  area  of  experience  grows  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  drcumscribe  or  even  to  describe  the 
supreme  best,  and  such  attempts  have  always  been  responsible 
•  for  base  superstition.  It  is  dear  that  some  limitation  of  (he 
literary  stock-in-trade  will  become  increasingly  urgent  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  question  may  well  occur  as  to  whether  we  are 
insuring  the  xi^t  baggage.  The  enormous  apparatus  of  literature 
at  the  present  time  is  suitableonly  to  a  peculiar  phasis  and  nuumer 
of  existence.  Some  hold  to  the  innate  and  essential  aristocracy 
of  literature;  others  that  it  is  bound  to  devdop  on  the  popular 
and  communistic  side,  for  that  at  present,  like  machinery  and 
other  deceptive  benefits^  it  is  a  luxury  almost  exdusivdy 
advantageous  to  the  rich.  But  to  predict  the  direction  of  change 
in  literature  is  even  more  futile  than  to  predict  the  direction  of 
change  in  human  history,  for  of  all  factors  of  history,  literature, 

if  one  of  the  nx»t  permanent,  is  also  one  of  the  least  calculable. 
BiBLXOcaAPBiCAL  NoTC-^rit  Agt  of  Wordsworth  and  Th§  Agt 
of  Tennyson  in  BeU's  "  Handbooks  of  English  Literature  "  are  of 
special  value  for  thb  period.  Prof.  DowdeiTs  and  Prof.  Sointsbury's 
I9th<entury  studies  fill  in  interatices;  and  of  the  "  Periods  of 
European  Literature,**  the  Romantic  RevoU  and  Romanik  Triumhk 
are  pertinent,  as  are  the  literary  chapcen  in  vols.  x.  and  n.  of  the 
Cambridgt  Modem  History.  Of  more  nedfic  books  Georae  Brandcs's 
Literary  Cnrrents  cf  the  Nineteenth  Centnry,  Stedman  s  Victorian 
Poets,  Holman  Hunt's  Pro-RaphadiU  Brotherhood,  R.  H.  Hutton's 
Conttmporary  Tkonaht  (and  companion  volumes),  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
Tho  utilitarians^  Buxton  Forman's  Our  lAoing  Poets,  Dawson's 
Victorian  NoeeOstSt  Thureau-Dangin's  Renaissance  des  idies  catko- 
Hones  en  Andeterre,  A.  Qievrilloirs  Sydney  Smith  et  la  renaissance 
4m  idies  libMes  en  Antleterre,  A.  WT  Benn's  History  if  EnfliiA 
Zhmitkiinthe  Nineteenth  UnlMry,  the  pubUshing  histories  of  Murray, 


Bbckwood,  Macvey  NapSer.  Loekhart,  Ac.,  J.  M.  Robertson's 
Modem  Humanists,  and  the  critical  mlsodlanies  of  Lord  Moriey, 
Frederic  Harrison,  W.  Ba^hot,  A.  Birrell,  Andrew  Langand  £. 
Gosse,  will  be  found,  In  their  several  decrees,  illuminating.  The  chief 
literary  lives  are  those  of  Scott  by  Lodchart,  Carlyle  by  Froude, 
Macaulay  by  Trevelyan,  Dickens  1^  Fonter  aind  Charlotte  Bronte 
byMnCaskelL  (T.Ss.) 

EHOUSHRT  iE»^es€herie)f  a  legal  name  given,  in  the  reign 

of  WiUiaffl  the  Conqueror,  to  the  presentment  of  the  fact  that 

a  person  slain  was  an  Knglithman.    If  an  unknown  man  was 

found  slain,  he  was  presumed  to  be  a  Norman,  and  the  hundred 

was  fined  accordingly,  unless  it  coiUd  be  proved  that  he  was 

English.    Englishry,  if  established,  excused  the  hundred.    Dr 

W.  Stubbs  (ConstUuiional  History,  I  196)  says  that  possibly 

similar  measures  were  taken  by  K^  Canute.    Englishry  was 

abolished  in  1340. 

See  Seled  Cases  from  the  Coroners*  Rolls,  1265-1413,  ed.  C.  Gross, 
Sdden  Society  (London,  1896). 

BNGRAVINO,  the  process  or  result  of  the  actidn  implied  by 
the  verb  "  to  engrave  "  or  mark  by  incision,  the  marks  (whether 
for  inscriptive,  pictorial  or  decorative  purposes)  being  produced, 
not  by  simply  staining  or  discolouring  the  material  (as  with  paint, 
pen  or  pendl) ,  but  by  cutting  into  or  otherwise  removing  a  portion 
of  the  substance.  In  the  case  of  pictures,  the  engraved  surface  is 
reproduced  by  printing;  but  this  is  only  one  restricted  sense 
of  "  engraving,"  since  the  term  indudes  seal-engraving  (where 
a  cast  is  taken),  and  also  the  chased  ornamentation  of  plate  or 
gems,  &c. 

The  word  itself  is  derived  from  an  0.  Fr.  engraver  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  same  modern  French  word  used  for  the  running 
of  a  boat's  ked  into  the  beach,  or  for  the  sticking  oi  a  cart's 
wheels  In  the  mud, — ^from  grtve,  Provencal  grava,  sands  of  the 
sea  or  river  shore;  cf.  Eng.  "gravel");  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  the  Gr.  7pd^ctv,  to  write,  was  etymologically 
connected,  but  this  view  is  not  now  accepted,  and  (together 
with  "  grave,"  meaning  dther  to  engrave,  or  the  place  where 
the  dead  are  buried)  the  derivation  is  referred  to  a  common 
Teutonic  form  signifying  "  to  dig  "  (O.  Eng.  grafan,  Ger.  grabcn). 
The  modem  French  graver,  to  engrave,  is  a  later  adoption.  The 
idea  d  a  furrow,  by  di^ng  or  cutting,  is  thus  historically 
associated  with  an  engraving,  which  may  properly  include  the* 
rudest  marks  cut  into  any  substance.  In  old  En^h  literature 
it  induded  carving  and  sculpture,  from  which  it  has  become 
convenient  to  differentiate  the  terminology;  and  the  ancients 
who  chiselled  their  writing  on  slabs  of  stone  were  really  "  en- 
graving." The  word  is  not  Applicable,  therefore,  either  strictly 
to  lithography  (q.v.),  nor  to  any  of  the  photographic  processes 
(see  PsocESs),  except  those  in  which  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
actually  eaten  into  or  lowered.  In^the  latter  case,  too,  it  is 
convenient  to  mark  a  distinction  and  to  ignore  the  strict  analogy. 
In  modem  times  the  term  is,  therefore,  practically  restricted — 
outside  the  spheres  of  gem-engraving  and  seal-engraving  (see 
Gem),  or  the  inscribing  or  ornamenting  of  stone,  plate,  glass, 
&c. — to  the  art  of  making  original  pictures  {i.e,  by  the 
draughtsman  himself,  whether  copies  of  an  original  painting 
or  not),  dther  by  indsed  lines  on  metal  plates  (see  Link- 
Engraving),  or  by  the  corrosion  of  the  lines  with  add  (see 
ETcmNc),  or  by  the  roughening  of  a  metal  surface  without 
actual  lines  (see  MEZZOnNi),  or  by  cutting  a  wood  surface  away 
so  as  to  leave  lines  in  relief  (see  Wood-Enobaving);  the  result 
in  each  case  may  be  called  generically  an  engraving,  and  in 
conunon  parlance  the  term  is  applied,  though  incorrectly,  to 
the  printed  reproduction  or  **  print." 

Of  these  four  varieties  of  engraving— line-engraving,  etching, 
mexxotint  or  wood-engraving— the  woodcut  is  historically  the 
eariiest.  Line-engraving  is  now  practically  obsolete,  while 
etching  and  mesiotint  have  recently  come  more  and  more  to 
the  front.  To  the  draughtsman  the  difference  in  technical 
handling  in  each  case  has  in  most  cases  some  rdation  to  his  own 
artistic  impulse,  and  to  his  own  feeling  for  beauty.  A  line 
engraver,  as  P.  G.  Hamerton  said,  will  not  see  or  think  like  an 
etcher,  nor  an  etcher  like  an  engraver  in  mexcotint.  Each  kind, 
with  ita  own  sub-varieties,  has  its  peculiar  effect  and  attraction. 
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A  real  knowledge  of  engraving  can  only  be  attained  by  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  the  prints  themselves,  or  of  accurate 
facsimiles,  so  that  books  are  of  little  use  except  as  guides  to 
prints  when  the  reader  happens  to  be  unaware  of  their  existence, 
or  else  for  their  explanation  of  technical  processes.  The  value 
of  the  prints  varies  not  only  according  to  the  artist,  but  also 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  impression,  and  the  **  state  " 
(or  stage)  in  the  making  of  the  plate,  which  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time.  "  Proofs  "  may  also  be  taken  from  the  plate,  and 
even  touched  up  by  the  artist,  in  various  stages  and  various 
degrees  of  fineness  of  impression. 

The  department  of  art-literature  which  classifies  prints  is 
called  Iconography,  and  the  classifications  adopted  by  icono- 
graphers  are  of  the  most  various  kinds.  For  example,  if  a  com- 
plete book  were  written  on  Shakespearian  iconography  it  would 
contain  full  information  about  all  prints  illustrating  the  life  and 
works  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  same  wi^  there  may  be  the 
iconography  of  a  locality  or  of  a  single  event. 

The  histofv  of  engraving  is  a  part  of  iconography,  and  various 
histories  of  the  art  exist  in  different  lanjpiagcs.  In  England  W.  Y. 
Ottley  wrote  an  Early  History  o/Entnmtig,  published  in  two  volumes 
4to  (1816),  and  began  what  was  intended  to  be  a  scries  of  notices 
on  engravers  and  their  works.  The  facilities  for  the  rcpfxxiuction  of 
engravings  by  the  photographic  proccsnes  have  of  late  yeara  given 
an  impetus  to  iconf^raphy.  One  of  the  best  modem  wnters  on'  the 
subject  was  Georges  Duplessis,  the  keeper  of  prints  in  the  national 
library  of  France.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Bngramng  in  Franca  (1888), 
and  published  many  notices  of  engraven  to  accompany  the  repro- 
ductions by  M.  Amand  Durand.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  useful 
little  manual  entitled  Lis  Merveilles  do  la  grapur§  (1871).  Janscn's 
work  on  the  onsin  of  wood  and  plate  engraving,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  prints  of  the  i^th  and  i6th  centuries,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  two  volumes  8vo  m  1808.  Among  general  works  see  Adam 
Bartsch,  Lo  Pcintre-graoeur  (1803-1843):  J.  D.  Passavant.  Le 
Peintre-Fovenr  (1860-1864):  P.  G.  Hamerton.  Graphic  Arts  (1882); 
William  GUpin,  Essay  on  Prints  (1781);  J.  Mabcrly.  The  Print 
ColUctor  (1844);  W.  H.  Wiltshire.  Introduaion  to  Iho  Study  and 
Coikaion  of  Ancient  Prints  (1874);  F.  Wcdmorc,  Fine  Prints 
(1897).    See  also  the  lists  of  works  given  under  the  separate  headings 

10rLlNB-ENGRAVING,ETCIIINC,MBZIOTXMTandWOOX>-£NCRAVXNG. 

BNGR06SIN0,  a  term  used  in  two  legal  senses:  (i)  the 
writing  or  copying  of  a  legal  or  other  document  in  a  fair  large 
hand  {en  gros),  and  (a)  the  buying  up  of  goods  wholesale  in  order 
to  sell  at  a  higher  price  so  as  to  establish  a  monopoly.  The 
word  "  engross  "  has  come  into  English  ultinuitely  from  the 
Late  Lat.  grossns,  thick,  stout,  large,  through  the  A.  Fr.  engrosser, 
Med.  Lat.  itigrossaref  to  write  in  a  large  hand,  and  the 
French  phrase  en  gros,  in  gross,  wholesale.  Engrossing  and  the 
kindred  practices  of  forestalling  and  regrating  were  early  regarded 
as  serious  offences  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  were  punishable 
both  at  common  law  and-  by  statute.  They  were  of  more 
particular  importance  in  relsition  to  the  distribution,  of  com 
supplies.  The  Uatute  of  1552  defines  engrossing  as  "  buying 
com  growing,  or  any  other  com,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish 
or  other  dead  victual,  with  intent  lo  sell  the  same  again."  The 
law  forbade  all  dealing  in  com  as  an  article  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, apart  from  questions  of  foreign  import  or  export.  The 
theory  was  that  when.com  was  plentiful  in  any  district  it  should 
be  consumed  at  what  it  would  bring,  without  much  respect 
to  whether  the  next  harvest  might  be  equally  abundant,  or  to 
what  the  immediate  wants  of  an  adjoining  province  of  the  same 
country  might  be.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III^  though  the  general 
policy  had  prevaOed  before  that  time  both  in  popular  prejudice 
and  in  the  feudal  custom.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  (1552) 
was  the  most  important,  and  in  it  the  offences  were  elaborately 
defined;  by  this  statute  any  one  who  bought  com  to  sell  it 
again  was  made  liable  to  two  months'  imprisonment  with 
forfeit  of  the  com.  A  second  offence  was  punished  by  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  forfeit  of  double  the  value  of  the  com, 
and  a  third  by  the  pillory  and  utter  min.  Severe  as  this  statute 
was,  liberty  was  given  by  it  to  transport  com  from  one  part  of 
the  country  under  licence  to  men  of  approved  probity,  which 
implied  that  there  was  to  be  some  buying  of  com  to  sell  it  again 
and  elsewhere.  Practically  "  engrossing  "  came  to  be  considered 
buying   wholesale  to  sell   again  wholesale.    "Forestalling" 


was  different,  axui  the  statutes  were  directed  against  a  datt  6i 
dealers  who  went  forward  and  bought  or  contracted  for  com  and 
other  provisions,  and  spread  false  ramoun  in  derogatioa  of  the 
public  and  open  markets  appointed  by  law,  to  which  our  ancestofs 
appear  to  have  attached  much  importance,  and  probably  in  these 
times  not  without  reason.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was 
modified  by  many  subsequent  enactments,  paiticolarly  by  the 
statute  of  1663,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
"  engrossing  "  of  com  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  48a.  per 
quarter,  and  which  Adam  Smith  recognised,  though  it  adh^ed 
to  the  variable  and  unsatisfactory  donent  of  pike,  as  having 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  than  any  previous 
law  in  the  statute  book.  In  1773  these  injurious  statutes  were 
abolished,  but  the  penal  character  of  "  engrossing  "  and  *'  fore- 
stalling "  had  a  root  in  the  conunon  law  of  England,  as  wdl  as 
in  the  popular  prejudice,  which  kept  the  evil  alive  to  a  later 
period.  As  the  public  enlightenment  increased  the  judges  were 
at  no  loss  to  give  interpretations  of  the  comm<ui  law  consistent 
with  public  policy.  Subsequent  to  the  act  of  2773,  for  example, 
there  was  a  case  -of  conviction  and  punishment  for  engrossiaf 
hops,  R.  V.  Wadiinglon,  1800,  i  East,  X43i  but  thougli  this  was 
deemed  a  sound  and  proper  judgmmt  at  the  time,  yet  it  was 
soon  afterwards  overthrown  in  other  cases,  on  the  ground  that 
buying  wholesale  to  sell  wholesale  was  not  in  "lestniat  of 
trade  "  as  the  former  judges  had  assumed. 

In  x8oo,  one  John  Rusby  was  indicted  for  having  bou^t 
ninety  quarters  of  oats  at  41s.  per  quarter  and  selling  thirty  of 
them  at  43s.  the  same  day.  Lord  Kenyon,  the  presiding  judge, 
animadverted  strongly  against  the  repealing  act  of  1773,  and 
addressed  the  jury  strongly  against  the  accused.  RusAiy  was 
heavily  fined,  but,  on  appesl,  the  court  was  equally  divided  as  to 
whether  engrossing,  forestalling  and  regrating  were  still  offences 
at  common  law.  In  1844,  dl  the  statutes,  En^ish,  Irish  and 
Scottish,  defining  the  offences,  were  repealed  and  with  them 
the  supposed  common  law  foundation.  In  the  United  States 
there  have  been  strong  endeavours  by  the  government  tosuppicss 
trusts  and  combinations  for  engrossing.  (See  also  Tatars; 
Monopoly.) 

Authorities. — ^D.  Macpherson,  Annotts  of  Commerea   (180^: 
.  S.  Girdler,  Obsermtions  on  Fore^aUing^  Hagrating  and  Ingrasstmg 
.1800);  W.  Cunningham,  Grototh  of  English  Industry  and  Commmcei 
W.  J.  Ashley,  Economic  History;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  HiUory  of  CrimiMud 
Law;  Murray,  New  En^ish  Dtctionary, 

ENGTON,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Interior  of  Sicily,  a  Cretan 
colony,  according  to  legend,  and  famous  for  an  anaent  temple 
of  the  Matres  which  aroused  the  greed  of  Verres.  Its  site  is 
uncertain;  some  topographers  have  identified  it  with  Gangi, 
a  town  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cefalu,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  . 
similarity  of  the  two  names. 

See  C.  Halsen  in  PSuly-Wissowa,  RoaUncydopddie,  v.  2568. 

ENID,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Garfield  county,  Oklakooa, 
U.S.A.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Guthrie.  Pop.  (1900)  3444;  (1907) 
10,087  (355  of  negro  descent) ;  (1910)  13,799.  Enid  is  served  by 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanU  F6, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic  railways,  and  by  several 
branch  lines,  and  is  an  important  railway  centre.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Oklahoma  Christian  University  (1907;  co-educatioaal). 
Enid  is  situated  in  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region,  of  which  it  is  the  commercial  centre,  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  lumber,  brick,  tile  and  flour.  Natural 
gas  was  discovered  near  the  dty  in  1907.  Enid  was  fouikted  in 
1893  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  the  same  year. 

ENIGMA  (Gr.  elnyita),  a  riddle  or  puxxle,  especially  a  fonn 
of  verse  or  prose  composition  in  which  the  answer  is  awrte Ifd 
by  means  of  metaphors.  Such  were  the  famous  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  and  the  riddling  answers  of  the  andent  orades.  Tht 
composition  of  enigmas  was  a  favourite  amusement  in  Greece 
and  prizes  were  often  given  at  banquets  for  the  best  solution  of 
them  (Athen.  x.  457).  In  France  during  the  17th  ccntniy 
enigma-making  became  fashionable.  Boileau,  Charles  Riviere 
Dufresny  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  did  not  consider  it  beneath  that 
literary  dignity.    In  1646  the  abb€  Charles  Cotier  (i6o«-i68a) 
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piilti&ihtdiJUaitSdtsimgmesieee  temps.    The  word  is  applied 
figumtlvdy  to  anything  inexplicable  or  difficult  of  understanding. 

BnCHmZEN.  A  seaport  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  a  raflway  terminus,  1 1)  m.  N.£. 
by  E.  of  Hoom,  with  which  it  is  alsoconnected  by  steam  tramway. 
In  conjunction  with  the  railway  service  there  is  a  steamboat 
ferry  to  Stavoren  in  Friesland.  Pop.  (1900)  6865.  Enkhuizen, 
like  its  neighbour  Hoom,  exhibits  many  interesting  examples 
of  domestic  architecture  dating  from  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries, 
when  it  was  an  important  and  flourishing  dty.  Tlie  fagades  of 
the  houses  are  usually  built  in  courses  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
adorned  witb  carvinp,  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Some 
ruined  gateways  belonging  to  the  old  dty  walls  are  still  standing; 
among  them  being  the  tower-gateway  called  the  Dromedary 
(i 540),  which  overlooks  the  harbour.  The  tower  contains  several 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  prison.  Among  the 
chttT^es  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Zuiderkerk,  or  South 
church,  with  a  conspicuous  tower  (1450-1525);  and  the  Wester- 
kerk,  or  West  church,  which  possesses  a  beautifully  carved 
Renaissance  screen  and  pulpit  of  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century, 
and  a  quaint  wooden  bell-house  (15x9)  built  for  use  before  the 
completion  of  the  bell-tower.  There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
chureh  and  a  synagogue.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (168S) 
contains  some  finely  decorated  rooms  with  paintings  by  Johan 
van  Neck,  a  collection  of  local  antiquities  and  the  ardiives. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  orphanage  (16x6),  containing 
some  X7th  and  x8th  century  portraits  and  ancient  leather 
hanginp;  the  weigh-bouse  (1559),  the  upper  story  of  which 
was  once  used  by  the  Surgeons'  Gild,  several  of  the  window- 
panes  (dating  chiefly  from  about  X640),  being  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  various  members;  the  former  mint  (x6xx);  and  the 
andent  assembly-house  of  the  dike-reeves  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  Enkhuisen  possesses  a  considerable  fishing  fleet  and 
has  some  shipbuilding  and  rope-making,  as  well  as  market 
traffic 

BNlfBKUlO,  JOHN  JOSEPH  (x84X-  ),  American  landscape 
painter,  was  bom,  of  German  ancestry,  in  Minster,  Ohio,  on  the 
4th  of  October  184  x.  He  was  educated  at  Mount  St  Mary's 
College,  Cincinnati,  served  in  the  American  Civil  War  in  x86x- 
x863,  studied  art  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  gave  it  up 
because  his  eyes  were  weak,  only  to  return  to  it  after  failing  in 
the  manufacture  of  tinware.  In  X873-X876  he  studied  in  Munich 
under  Schldch  and  Leier,  and  in  Paris  under  Daubigny  and 
Bonnat;  and  in  1878^x879  he  studied  in  Paris  again  and  dietchcd 
in  Holland.  Ennekiog  it  a  "  plein-aiiist,"  and  his  favourite 
subject  is  the  "  November  twilight "  of  New  England,  and  more 
generally  the.half  lights,  of  early  vpnog,  late  autumn,  and  winter 
dawn  and  evening. 

ENMIS  (Gaelic,  Inhis,  an  island;  Irish,  Ennit  and  /fiisA),  the 
county  town  of  Co.  Qare,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary 
division,  on  the  river  Fergus,  35  m.  W.N.W.  from  Limerick  by 
the  Great  S<nithem  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  5093.  It  is  the  junction  for  the  West  Clare  line.  Ennis 
has  breweries,  distilleries  and  extensive  flour-mills;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  limestone  is  quarried.  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  is  the  pro-cathedral 
of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe;  the  parish  church  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Frandscan  Abbey,  founded  in  1240  by  Donough 
Carbrac  O'Brien;  a  school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  various  county  buildings.  The  abbey,  thou^  greatly 
mutilated,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and  indudes  a  lofty 
tower,  a  marble  aonn,  a  chapter-house,  a  notable  east  window, 
aevnal  fine  tombs  and  an  altar  of  St  Francis.  On  the  site  of  the 
M  court-house  a  colossal  statue  in  white  limestone  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  was  erected  in  X865.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Claxe 
Abbey,  founded  in  1x94  by  Doimell  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster, 
are  half-way  between  Ennis  and  the  village  of  Clare  Castle. 
O'Brien  also  founded  Killone  Abbey,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
loogh  of  the  same  name,  3  m.  S.  of  the  town,  possessing  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  crypt  and  a  holy  weU.  Five  miles  N.W. 
o|  Ennis  is  Dysert  O'Dea,  with  interesting  ecde^iastical  remains, 
ft  croUt  *  round  tower  and  a  castle.    Ennis  was  iitcorporated  in 


x6x2,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  until 
the  Union,  and  thereafter  one  to  the  Imperial  parliament  until 
X885. 

EII1II800RTHT,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland, 
in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Slaney,  which  here  becomes  navigable  for  bari^  of 
large  size.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (x9ox)  5458.  It  is  77}  m. 
S.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  railway. 
There  are  breweries  and  flour-mills;  tanning,  distilling  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and 
the  town  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  for  the  district, 
which  is  aided  by  the  water  communication  with  Wexford. 
There  are  important  fowl  markets  and  horse-fairs.  Enniscorthy 
was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1798  was  stormed  and 
burned  by  the  rebels,  whose  main  forces  encamped  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Vinegar  Hill,  which  overiooks  the  town  from  the 
east  The  old  castle  of  Eimiscorthy,  a  massive  square  ^Xlt  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  comer,  is  one  of  the  earliest  military 
structures  of  the  Ani^Norman  invaders,  founded  by  Raymond 
le  Gros  (XX76).  Ferns,  the  next  station  to  Enniscorthy  on  the 
railway  towards  Dublin,  was  the  seat  of  a  former  bishopric, 
and  the  modemixed  cathedral,  and  ruins  of  a  church,  an  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  founded  by  Dermod  Mac-Morrough  about 
xx6o,  and  a  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Enniscorthy  was  incorporated  by  James  L,  and  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union. 

BHNISKILLBN,  WILUAM  WILLOUGHBY  OOLB,  3S0  Earl 
or  (1807-1886),  British  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  the  25th 
of  January  X807,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  As  Lord  Cole  he  early  began  to  devote  his  Idsure  to 
the  study  and  collection  of  fossil  fishes,  with  his  friend  Sir  Philip 
de  M.  G.  Egerton,  and  he  amasvyj  a  fine  collection  at  Florence 
Court,  Enniskillctt — induding  many  specimens  that  were 
described  and  figured  by  Agassis  and  Egerton.  This  collection 
was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  He  died  on 
the  2xst  of  November  x886,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  (b.  1845) 
as4thearL 

The  first  of  the  Coles  (an  old  Devonshire  and  ComwaU  family) 
to  settle  in  Ireland  was  Sir  William  Cole  (d.  X653),  who  was 
"  undertaker  "  of  the  northem  plantation  and  recdved  a  grant 
of  a  large  property  in  Fermanagh  in  161  x,  axui  became  provost 
and  later  governor  of  Enniskillen.  In  1760  his  descendant  John 
Cole  (d.  X767)  was  created  Baron  Mountflorence,  and  the  latter's 
son,  William  WiUoughby  Cole  (X736-X803),  was  in  X776  created 
Viscount  F.nniskillfn  and  in  x 789  earL  The  xst  earl's  second  son, 
Sir  Galbraith  Lowry  Cole  (x772<>x842),  was  a  prominent  general 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  colonel  of  the  27th  Inniskillings, 
the  Irish  regiment  with  whose  name  the  family  was  associated. 

BmnSKItLEN  [Inniskxllinc],  a  market  town  and  the  county 
town  of  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary 
division,  picturesqudy  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  connect^ 
ing  the  upper  and  lower  loughs  Eme,  xx6  m.  N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  the  Great  Northem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
54x2.  The  town  occupies  the  whole  island,  and  is  connected 
with  two  suburbs  on  the  mainland  on  each  side  by  two  bridges. 
It  has  a  brewery,  tanneries  and  a  small  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  pork  and  flax.  In'1689  Ennis- 
killen defeated  a  superior  force  sent  against  it  by  James  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Crom;  and  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  were 
subsequently  formed  into  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  llie  town  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  until  the  Union;  thereafter  it  returned  one  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  until  X885.  There  are  wide  communications 
by  water  by  the  river  and  the  upper  and  lower  loughs  Eme, 
and  by  the  Ulster  canal  to  Belfast.  The  loughs  contain  trout, 
large  pike  and  other  coarse  fish.  Two  miles  from  Enniskillen 
in  the  lower  lou^  is  Devenish  Island,  with  its  celebnted  monastic 
remains.  The  abbey  of  St  Mary  here  was  founded  by  St  Molaise 
(Laserian)  in  the  6th  century;  here  too  are  a  fine  round  tower 
85  ft.  high,  remains  of  domestic  buildinp,  a  holed  stone  and  a 
tall  well-preserved  cross.    The  whole  is  carefully  preserved  by 
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the  commissionen  of  public  woiks  under  the  Irish  Church  Act 
of  1869.  Steamers  ply  between  EimiakiUeii  and  Belleek  on  the 
lower  lake,  and  between  Knniskillen  and  Knockninny  on  the 
upper  lake. 

ENNIUS,  QUINTUS  (239-170  B.C.),  andent  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria.  Familiar  with  Greek  as  thelanguage 
in  common  use  among  the  cultivated  daases  of  his  district,  and 
with  Oscan,  the  prevailing  dialect  of  lower  Italy,  he  further 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin;  to  use  his  own  expression 
(Gellius  xviL  17),  he  had  three  "hearts"  (carda),  the  Latin 
word  being  used  to  signify  the  seat  of  intelligence.  He  is  said 
(Servius  on  Aen.  vii.  691)  to  have  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  his  native  district,  Messapus  the  eponjrmous 
hero  of  Messapta,  and  this  consciousness  of  andent  lineage  is  in 
accordance  with  the  high  self-confident  tone  of  his  mind,  with  his 
sympathy  with  the  diominant  genius  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  with  his  personal  relations  to  the  members  of  her  great 
families.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  is  directly  known,  and  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  middle  life  as  serving  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  with  the  rank  of  centurion,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  year 
304,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Cato  the  elder,  and  was 
taken  by  him  to  Rome  in  the  same  year.  Here  he  taught  Greek 
and  adapted  Greek  plays  for  a  livelihood,  and  by  his  poetical 
compositions  gained  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome. 
Amongst  these  were  the  dder  Sdpio  and  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Aetolian  campaign  ( 1 89).  Throu^ 
the  influence  of  Nobilior's  son,  Ennius  subsequently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  Roman  dtizenship  (Cicero,  Brutus ^  30. 79) .  He  lived 
plainly  and  simply  on  the  Aventine  with  the  poet  Caecilius 
Statius.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  immediately  after  producing 
his  tragedy  Thyestes.  In  the  Ust  book  of  his  epic  poem,  in 
which  be  seems  to  have  given  various  details  of  his  personal 
history,  he  mentions  that  he  was  in  his  67th  year  at  the  date  of 
its  composition.  He  compared  himself,  in  contcmi^tion  of 
the  dose  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  to  a  gallant  horse  which, 
after  having  often  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  obtained 
his  rest  when  weary  with  age.  A  similar  feeling  of  pride  at  the 
completion  of  a  great  career  is  expressed  in  the  memorial  lines 
which  he  composed  to  be  placed  under  his  bust  after  death, — 
"  Let  no  one  weep  for  me,  or  cdebrate  my  funeral  with  mourn- 
ing; for  I  still  live,  as  I  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  mouths  of 
men."  From  the  Impression  stamped  on  his  remains,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  his  countrymen,  we  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  a 
robust,  sagadous  and  cheerful  nature  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  i.  50; 
Cic.  De  sen,  5);  of  great  industry  and  versatility;  combining 
imaginative  enthusiasm  and  a  vein  of  religious  mysticism  with  a 
sceptical  indifference  to  popular  beliefs  and  a  scorn  of  rdigious 
imposture;  and  tempering  the  grave  seriousness  of  a  Roman 
with  a  genial  capadty  for  enjoyment  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  19.  7). 

Till  the  appearance  of  Ennius,  Roman  literature,  although  it 
had  produced  the  epic  poem  of  Naevius  and  some  adaptations 
of  Greek  tragedy,  had  been  most  successful  in  comedy.  Naevius 
and  Plautus  were  men  of  thoroughly  popular  fibre.  Naevius 
suffered  for  his  attacks  on  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and, 
although  Plautus  carefully  avoids  any  direct  notice  of  public 
matters,  yet  the  bias  of  his  sympathies  is  indicated  in  several 
passages  of  his  extant  plays.  Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
by  temperament  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  dominant 
aristocratic  dement  in  Roman  life  and  institutions.  Under  his 
influence  literature  became  less  suited  to  the  popular  taste, 
more  especially  addressed  to  a  limited  and  cultivated  dass, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  truly  expressive  of  what  was  greatest 
and  most  worthy  to  endure  in  the  national  sentiment  and 
traditions.  He  was  a  man  of  many-sided  activity.  He  devoted 
attention  to  questions  of  Latin  orthography,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  shorthand  writing  in  Latin.  He 
attempted  comedy,  but  with  so  little  success  that  in  the  canon 
of  Volcadus  Sedigitus  he  is  mentioned,  solely  as  a  mark  of  respect 
"  fur  his  antiquity,"  tenth  and  bst  in  the  list  of  comic  poets. 
He  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  in  its 
oripnal  sense  of  a  "  medley  "  or  "  miscellany,"  although  it  was 
by  Ludlius  that  the  character  of  aggressive  and  censorious 


criticism  of  men  and  mannen  was  first  imparted  to  that  form  oi 
literature.  The  word  saiura  was  originally  apfdied  to  a  lude 
scenic  and  musical  performance,  exhibited  at  Rome  before  the 
introduction  of  the  regular  drama.  The  saiurae  of  Ennhis  vere 
collections  of  writings  on  various  subjects,  written  in  vaxioos 
metres  and  contained  in  four  (or  six)  books.  Among  these  wneie 
induded  metrical  versions  of  the  physical  speculations  of  Epl* 
charmus,  of  the  gastronomic  researches  of  Aichestratus  of  Gcin 
(Hedyphagetka),  and,  probably,  of  the  rationalistic  doctrines  of 
Euhemerus.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  these  writers  whose 
works  were  thus  introduced  to  the  Romans  were  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Original  compositions  were  also  contained  in  these  saturate  sjul 
among  them  the  paneg3rric  on  Sdpio,  unless  this  was  a  dxmniis. 
The  satire  of  Ennius  seems  to  have  resembled  the  more  arti^K 
satire  of  Horace  in  its  record  of  personal  experiences,  in  the 
occasional  introduction  of  dialogue,  in  the  use  made  <rf  fables 
with  a  moral  application,  and  in  the  didactic  office  which  it 
assumed. 

But  the  chief  distinction  of  Ennius  was  gained- in  tragic  and 
narrative  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to  impart  to  the  Roman 
adaptations  of  Greek  tragedy  the  masculine  dignity,  pathos  and 
oratorical  fervour  which  continued  to  animate  them  in  the  hands 
of  Pftcuvius  and  Acdus,  and,  when  set  off  by  the  acting  of 
Aesopus,  called  forth  vdiement  applause  in  the  age*of  Ctcerow 
The  titles  of  about  twenty-five  of  his  tragedies  are  known  to  us, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  fragments,  varying  in  length  from 
a  few  words  to  about  fifteen  lines,  have  been  prestfvcd.  Th4 
tragedies  were  for  the  most  part  adaptations  and,  in  some 
transhitions  from  Euripides.  One  or  two  were  original  dramas, 
of  the  dass  called  praetexlae,  i.e,  dramas  founded  on  Roman 
history  or  legend;  thus,  the  Ambracia  treated  of  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  his  patron  Nobilior,  the  Sabinat  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  womenv  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Tnjaa  csrcle, 
such  as  Achilles,  Ajax,  Tdamon,  Cassandra,  Andromache* 
were  prominent  figures  in  some  of  the  dramas  adapted  from  the 
Greek.  Several  of  the  more  important  fragments  are  found  in 
Cicero,  who  expresses  a  great  admiration  for  their  manly  fortitude 
and  dignified  pathos.  In  these  remains  of  the  tragedies  of  Fnniits 
we  can  trace  indications  of  strong  sympathy  with  the  nobler  and 
bolder  dements  of  character,  of  vivid  realization  of  impassioned 
situations,  and  of  sagadous  observation  of  life.  The  frank 
bearing,  fortitude  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  the  best  type  of 
the  soldierly  character  find  expression  in  the  persons  of  Adiilles, 
Telamon  and  Eurypylus;  and  a  dignified  and  passionate  tender- 
ness of  feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  lyrical  utteiances  of 
Cassandra  and  Andromache.  The  language  is  generally  nervous 
and  vigorous,  occasionally  vivified  with  imaginative  energy. 
But  it  flows  less  smoothly  and  easily  than  that  of  the  dialogue 
of  Latin  comedy.  It  shows  the  same  tendency  to  aim  at  effect 
by  alliterations,  assonances  and  plays  on  words.  The  rudeness 
of  early  art  is  most  apparent  in  the  inequality  of  the  metres  in 
which  boththe  dialogue  and  the  "  redtative  "  are  composed. 

But  the  work  whid\  gained  him  his  reputation  as  the  Homer  of 
Rome,  and  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  and  frequent  imitation  from  Virgil,  was  the  Awmaies^ 
a  long  narrative  poem  in  eighteen  books,  containing  the  record 
of  the  national  stoiy  from  mythical  times  to  his  own.  Althoo^ 
the  whole  conception  of  the  work  implies  that  confusion  of 
the  provinces  of  poetry  and  history  which  was  peqpetuated  by 
later  writers,  and  espedally  by  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus,  yet 
it  was  a  true  instinct  of  genius  to  discern  in  the  idea  of  the 
national  destiny  the  only  possible  motive  of  a  Roman  epic. 
The  execution  of  the  poem  (to  judge  from  the  fragments,  amount- 
ing to  about  six  hundred  lines),  although  rough,  unequal  and 
often  prosaic,  seems  to  have  combined  the  realistic  fiddity  and 
freshness  of  feeling  of  acontemporarychronide  with  the  vivifying 
and  idealizing  power  of  genius.  Ennius  prided  himself  espedally 
on  bdng  the  first  to  form  the  strong  speech  of  Latium  into  the 
mould  of  the  Homeric  hexameter  in  place  of  the  old  Satumiaa 
metre.  And  although  it  took  sevezal  generations  of  poets  to 
beat  thdr  music  out  to  the  perfection  of  the  Viigilian  cadences, 
yet  in  the  rude  adaptation  of  Ennius  the  secret  of  what  ultimately 
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became  one  of  the  grandest  oigaoa  of  literary  apicssion  was 
first  discovered  and  revealed.  The  inspiring  idea  of  the  poem 
was  accepted,  purified  of  all  alien  material,  and  realized  in  artistic 
shape  by  Vir^  in  his  national  epic  He  deliberately  imparted 
to  that  poem  the  charm  of  antique  associations  by  incorporating 
with  it  much  of  the  phraseology  and  sentiment  of  Ennius. 
The  occasional  references  to  Roman  history  in  Lucretius  are 
evidently  reminiscences  of  the  Annaks.  He  as  well  as  Cicero 
qieaks  of  him  with  pride  and  affection  as  "  Ennius  noster." 
Of  the  great  Roman  writers  Horace  had  least  sympathy  with 
him;  yet  he  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  whidi  he  was  held 
during  the  Augustan  age.  Ovid  expresses  the  grounds  of  that 
esteem  when  he  characterises  him  as 

"  Ingenio  maxtmua,  arte  nidis.** 

A  sentence  of  Quintilian  expresses  the  feeling  of  reverence  for 
his  genius  and  character,  mixed  with  distaste  for  his  rude 
workmanship,  with  which  the  Romans  of  the  eariy  empire  re- 
garded him:  "  Let  us  revere  Ennius  as  we  revere  the  sacred 
groves,  hallowed  by  antiquity,  whose  massive  and  venerable 
oak  trees  are  not  so  remarkable  for  beauty  as  for  the.  religious 
awe  which  they  inspire  "  {Inst,  or  x,  t.  88). 
Editions  of  the  fragments  by  L.  Mailer  (1884),  L._ValmaKgi 


gUius  ex  Naeoio  et  Emnio  (1889). 

ENNODIUS,  MAGNUS  FEUZ  (aj>.  474-52x)>  bishop  of  Pavia, 
Latin  rhetorician  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Arelate  (Aries)  and 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  but  impecunious  family.  Having 
lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt 
at  Hdnum  (Pavia);  according  to  some,  at  Mediolanum  (Milan). 
After  her  death  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  a  pious  and 
wealthy  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  actuaUy  married  this  lady;  she  seems  to  have  lost 
her  money  and  retired  to  a  convent,  whereupon  Ennodius 
entered  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  deacon  (about  493)  by 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia.  From  Pavia  he  went  to  Milan, 
wfiere  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  elevation  to  the-  see  of 
Pavia  about  51 5*  During  his  stay  at  Milan  he  visited  Rome 
and  other  places,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  As  bishop  of  Pavia  he  played  a  considerable  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  On  two  occasions  (in  5x5  and  517)  he  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  by  Theodoric  on  an  embusy  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He  di^  on  the 
17th  of  July  531;  his  epitaph  still  exists  in  the  basilica  of  St 
Michael  at  Pavia  {Corpus  Inscriptionum  LaUnarum,  v.  pt.  ii. 
No.  6464). 

Ennodius  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  twofold 
(pagan  and  Christian)  tendency  of  sth-century  literature,  and 
of  the  Gallo-Roman  clergy  who  upheld  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  dawiral  literature  against  thie  inroads  of  barbarism.  But 
his  anxiety  not  to  fall  behind  his  classical  models — the  chief  of 
whom  was  Virgiih-his  striving  after  elegance  and  grammatical 
correctness,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  commonplace  have  pro- 
duced a  turgid  and  affected  style,  which,  aggravated  by  riietorical 
exaggerations  and  popular  barbarisms,  makes  his  works  difficult 
to  understand.  It  has  been  remarked  that  his  poetry  is  less 
unintelligible  than  his  prose. 

The  numerous  writings  of  this  versatile  ecclesiastic  may  be  divMed 
into  (i )  letters,  (2)  miscdlanics,  (3)  discourses,  (4)  poems.  The  letters 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  addrened  to  high  church  and  state  officials, 
are  valuable  for  the  religious  and  political  history  of  the  period.  Of 
the  miacellanies.  the  most  important  are:  Tkt  Pamgyrie  m^  ThndoriCt 
written  to  thank  the  Arian  prince  for  his  tolerance  of  Catholidsm 
and  support  of  Pope  Symroacnus  (probably  delivered  before  the  king 
on  the  ooasSon  of  his  entry  into  Ravenna  or  Milan) ;  like  all  similar 
works,  it  u  full  of  flattery  and  exaneration.  but  if  used  with  caution 
is  a  valuable  authority;  Th»  Life  (tfSt  Epiphanius^  bishop  of  Pavia, 
the  best  wr  tten  and  porhaps  the  most  important  of  all  his  writings, 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  political  activity  and  influence  of  the 
church;  Euciaristicon  de  Vita  Sua,  a  rort  of  "confessions,"  after 
the  manner  of  St  Augustine:  the  descriptbn  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  slave  with  religious  lormalities  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop; 
Paneuesit  didascalica,  an  educational  guide,  in  which  the  claims  of 


Ssmmarasa  preparatkm  for  the  study  of  rhetoric,  the  mother  of  all 
esdenoes.  are  strongly  insisted  on.  The  discourses  {Diaioues)  are 
sacred,  scholastic,  controver^l  and  ethkal.  The  discourse  on  the 
anniversary  of  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  life  of  that  prelate;  the  scholastic  discounes.  rhetorical 
exercises  for  the  schools,  contain  eulogies  of  classical  learning,  dis- 
tinguished professon  and  pupib;  the  controversial  deal  with 
imaginary  charges,  the  subjects  being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Coniroversiae  of  the  eVder  Seneca;  the  ethical  harangues  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  mythological  personages  (e.g.  the  speech  of  Thetis 
over  the  body  of  Achilles).  Amongst  the  poems  mention  may  be 
made  of  two  Itiuerana,  descriptions  of  a  journey  from  Milan  to 
Brisantium  (Briancon)  and  of  a  trip  on  the  Po;  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  profane  literature;  an  e{Mthalamium,  in  which  Love  is 
introduced  as  execrating  Christianity;  a  dozen  hymns,  after  the 
manner  of  St  Ambrose,  probably  intended  for  church  use;  epigrams 
on  various  subjects,  some  being  epigrams  firoper— inscriptions  for 
tombs,  basilicas,  baptisteries— othen  imitations  of  Martial,  satiric 
pieces  and  descriptions  of  scenery. 

There  are  two  exttUent  editions  of  Ennodius  by  G.  Hartel  (vol.  vL 
of  Corpus  scriplorum  ecdesiasticorum  Latimorum,  Vienna,  1883) 
and  F.  Vogel  (vol.  vii.  of  Miouumenta  Germaniae  hislorica,  188$, 
with  exhaustive  prolegomena).  On  Ennodius  generally  consult 
M.  Fertig,  Eanodius  und  seine  Zeit  (i855>i86o);  A.  Dubois.  La 
LatiniU  d^Ennodius  (1Q03):  F.  Magani.  Ennodio  (Pavia,  1886): 
A.  Ebert.  AUgtmeine  Cusckickte  d*r  Liti.  des  Mittdalters  im  Abend- 
lande,  i.  (1889);  M.  Mam'tius,  CesckickU  der  ckrisaich-lat^nisckeu 
Poesie  (1891);  Teuffd,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature,  \  479  (Eng.  tr., 
189a).  French  translatk>n  by  the  abb£  S.  Uglise  (Paris,  r9o6  folL). 

BNN8,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  upper  Austria,  11  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Line.  Pop.  (1900)  4371.  It  is  situated  on  the  Enns  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  and  possesses  a  xsth-century  castle, 
an  old  Gothic  church,  and  a  town  hall  erected  in  1565.  Three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  St  Florian, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  reh'gious  houses  of  Austria.  Founded 
in  the  7th  century,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Benedictines  till  the 
middle  of  the  xxth  century.  It  was  established  on  a  firm  basis 
in  X071,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Augustinians. 
The  actual  buildings,  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in 
Austria,  were  constructed  between  x686  and  1745.  Its  library, 
with  over  70,000  volumes,  contains  valuable  manuscripts  and 
also  a  fine  collection  of  coins.  Enns  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Austria,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Laureacum. 
The  nucleus  of  the  actual  town  was  formed  by  a  castle,  called 
Anasiburg  or  Anesburg,  erected  in  900  by  the  Bavarians  as  a  post 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians.  It  soon  attained 
commercial  prosperity,  and  by  a  charter  of  xaxa  was  made  a 
free  town.  In  1275  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg.  An  encounter  between  the  French  and  the  Austxian 
troops  took  place  here  on  the  5th  of  November  1805. 

ENOCH  (^,  ^,  HInOkh,  Teaching  or  Dedication),  (x) 
In  (Sen.  iv.  17,  x8  (J),  the  eldest  son  of  Cain,  bom  while 
Cain  was  building  a  dty,  which  be  named  ^ter  Enoch;  nothing 
Is  known  of  the  dty.  (a)  In  Gen.  v.  34,  &c.  (P),  seventh  in  descent 
from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth;  he  "  walked  with  God,"  and  after 
365  years  "  was  ix>t  for  God  took  him."  [(x)  and  (2)  are  often 
regarded  as  both  corruptions  of  the  seventh  primitive  king 
Evcdorachoa  (Enmeduranki  in  cuneiform  inscriptions),  the  two 
genealogies,  Gen.  iv.  16-24,  v.  12-X7,  being  variant  forms  of  the 
Babylonian  list  of  primitive  kings.  Enmeduranki  is  the  favourite 
of  the  sun-god,  cf.  Enoch's  365  years.*]  Heb.  xi.  $  says  Enoch 
"  was  not  found,  because  God  translated  him."  Later  Jewish 
legends  represented  him  as  recdving  revelations  on  astronomy, 
ftc,  and  as  the  first  author;  apparently  following  the  Babylonian 
account  which  makes  Enmeduranki  receive  instruction  in  all 
wisdom  from  the  stm-god.*  Two  apocrypha]  works  written  in 
the  name  of  Enoch  are  extant,  the  Booh  of  Enoch,  compiled  from 
documents  written  300-50  b.c,  quoted  as  the  work  of  Enoch, 
Jude  X4  and  xs;  and  the  Booh  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  a.d.  x-50. 
Cf.  1  Chron.  L  3;  Luke  iii.  37;  Wisdom  iv.  7-14;  Ecdus.  zliv.  x6, 
xlix*  r4*  (3)  Son,  i.e.  clan,  of  Midian,  in  Gen.  zxv.  4;  x  Chron. 
L  33.  (4)  Son,  i.g,  clan,  of  Reuben,  E.  V.  Banoch,  Henoch,  in  Gen. 
zlvL  9;  Ezod.  vi.  14;  Num.  zxvi.  5;  i  Chron.  v.  3.  There  may 
have  been  some  historical  connexion  between  these  two  dans 
with  identical  names. 

*  Eberfaard  Schradcr,  Die  KoOinsehriflen  und  das  A.T.,  3rd  ed., 
pp.  540  f. 
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ENOCH,  BOOK  OP.  Hie  Boak  of  Enochs  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  El&icpifi  Book  of  Enockf  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enock  (see  later),  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  apocryphal  or  pseudapocryphal  Biblical  writings  for 
the  histoiy  of  rdigious  thought.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
author,  but  rather  a  conglomerate  of  literary  fragments  which 
once  circulated  under  the  names  of  Enoch,  Noah  and  possibly 
Methuselah.  In  the  Book  of  tke  Secrets  of  Enock  we  have  addi- 
tional portions  of  this  literature.  As  the  former  work  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  so  the  latter  in 
its  present  form  was  written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  Egypt 

The  Book  of  Enock  was  written  in  the  second  and  first  centuries 
B.C.  It  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  influenced  their  thought  and  diction. 
Thus  it  is  quoted  by  name  as  a  genuine  production  of  Enoch 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  14  sq.,  and  it  lies  at  the  base  of  Matt, 
zix.  38  and  John  V.  23, 37,  and  many  other  passages.  It  had  also 
a  vast  indirect  influence  on  the  Palestioian  literature  of  the  xst 
century  of  our  era.  Like  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the 
Megilloth,  the  Pirice  Aboth,  this  work  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
with  the  critical  discussion  of  which  we  shall  deal  below.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apobgists  it  had  all  the  weight  of  a 
canonical  book,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  and  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century  it  began  to  be  discredited,  and  finally  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Almost  the  latest  reference  to  it 
in  the  early  church  is  nuule  by  George  Sjmcellus  in  his  Chrono- 
graphy  about  a.d.  800.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight  of  till 
1773,  when  Bruce  discovered  the  Ethiopic  version  in  Ab3rssinia. 

Oripnal  Language, — ^That  the  Book  of  Enock  was  written  in 
Semitic  is  now  accepted  on  all  hands,  but  scholars  are  divided 
as  to  whether  the  Semitic  language  in  question  was  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  Only  one  valuable  contribution  on  this  question  has 
been  made,  and  that  by  Hal£vy  in  the  Journal  Asialique,  Avril- 
Mai  1867,  pp.  352-395.  This  scholar  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire 
work  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Since  this  publication,  however, 
fresh  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Greek  fragment  (i.-zxxii.)  found  in  Egypt.  Since  this  fragment 
contains  three  Aramaic  words  transliterated  in  the  Greek, 
some  scholars,  and  among  them  Schflrer,  L6vi  and  N.  Schmidt, 
have  concluded  that  not  only  are  chapters  i.-xxxvi.  derived 
from  an  Aramaic  original,  but  also  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
In  support  of  the  latter  statement  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
offered  by  these  or  any  other  scholars,  nor  yet  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  meet  the  positive  arguments  of  Halfvy  for  a  Hebrew 
original  of  zzzvii.-dv.,  whose  Hebrew  reconstructions  of  the 
text  have  been  and  must  be  adopted  in  nutny  cases  by  every 
editor  and  translator  of  the  book.  A  prolonged  study  of  the 
text,  which  has  brought  to  lij^t  a  multitude  of  fresh  passages 
the  majority  of  which  can  be  explained  by  retranslation  into 
Hebrew,  has  convinced  the  present  writer*  that,  whilst  the 
evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  original  of 
vi.-xxxvi.,  it  is  just  as  conclusive  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  original 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Versions — Greeks  Latin  and  Etkiopic. — The  Semitic  original 
was  translated  into  Greek.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were 
two  distinct  Greek  versions.  Of  the  one,  several  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  Syncellus  (a.d.  800),  vi.-x.  14,  viii.  4-ix.  4, 
XV.  8-xvi.  X ;  of  the  other,  i.-xxxii.  £n  the  Giza  Greek  fragment 
discovered  in  Egypt  and  published  by  Bouriant  (Fragments  grecs 
du  livre  d'Enock)^  in  Z893,  and  subsequently  by  Lods,  DiUmann, 
Charles  {Book  of  Enock,  3x8  sqq.),  Swete,  and  finally  by  Rader- 
macher  and  Charles  {Etkiopic  Text,  3-75).  In  addition  to  these 
fragments  there  is  that  of  lixxix.  43-49  (see  Gildemeister  in  the 
ZDMCf  1855,  pp.  63X-634,  and  Charles,  Etkiopic  Text,  pp.  xV5- 
177).  Of  the  Latin  version  only  i.  9  survives,  being  preserved  in 
the  Pseudo-Cyprian's  Ad  Novatianum,  and  cvi.  x-x8. discovered 
by  James  in  an  8th-century  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (see 
James,  Apoc.  attecdota,  X46-X50;  Charles,  ap,  eit,  3x9-333). 
This  version  is  made  from  the  Greek. 

■  The  evidence  u  given  at  length  In  R.  H.  Charles'  Etkiopic  Text 
of  Bnoekt  pp.  xxvii-xxziiL 


The  Ethiopic  version,  which  alone  preserves  the  entire  text,  is 
a  very  faithful  translation  of  the  Greek.  Twenty-eight  MSS. 
of  this  version  are  in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe,  of  which 
fifteen  are  to  be  found  in  England.  This  version  was  made  from 
an  ancestor  of  the  Greek  fragment  discovered  at  Gixa.  Souk 
of  the  utterly  unintelligible  passages  in  this  fragment  are  literally 
reproduced  in  the  Ethiopic  Tlie  same  wrong  order  of  the  text 
in  vii.-viii.  is  common  to  both.  In  order  to  recover  the  original 
text,  it  is  from  time  to  time  necessary  to  retranslate  the  Ethiopic 
into  Greek,  and  the  latter  in  turn  into  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  By 
this  means  we  are  able  to  detect  dittographies  in  the  Greek  and 
variants  in  the  original  Semitic.  The  original  was  written  to  a 
large  extent  in  verse.  The  disoovexy  of  this  fact  is  most  he^f ul 
in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  This  version  was  first  edited  by 
Laurence  in  1838  from  one  MS.,  in  X85Z  by  Dillmann  from  five, 
in  1903  by  Flemming  from  fifteen  MSS.,  and  in  1906  by  the 
present  writer  from  twenty-three. 

Translations  and  Commentaries. — ^Laurence,  Tic  Book  of  Emodk 
(Oxford,  183 1);  Dillmann.  Das  Buck  Henock  (1833):  Schodde,  Tka 


Book  of  Enock  (1883);  Charles.  The  Book  of  Enock  (1803):  Beer, 
"  Das  Buch  Henoch."  in  Kautzach's  i4/oik.  n.  Pseud.  desA^.  (1900). 
U.  317-310;  Flemming  and  Radermacher.  l>as  Buck  Henock  (X901): 

%«--..!_    r^  rz...^  VI  Erl^..L  />.n<«x\       n^ti^^i  r^....^'— *.. f^.^  ^.l\^z^^ 


Martin.  Le  Line  d'  Henock  (1906).  Crilicai  Inquiries.— Tht  bOrfio- 
graphy  will  be  found  in  Schiirer.  Gesck,  d,  jAUscken  VoUtes*,  SL 
207-309.  and  a  short  critical  account  of  the  most  important  of  these 
in  Charlep,  op,  ciL  pp.  9-31. 

Tke  different  Elements  in  Ike  Book,  witk  their  respecUm  Char' 
acteristics  and  Dates. — We  have  remarked  above  that  the  Bo^^ 
of  Enock  b  divided  into  five  parts — i.-xxxvi.,  xxxvii.-Jxxi.,  Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii.,  lxxxiii.-xc.,  xd-cviu.  Some  of  these  parts  constituted 
originally  separate  treatises.  In  the  ooorse  of  their  reductioo 
and  incorporation  into  a  single  work  they  suffered  much  mutila- 
tion and  loss.  From  an  early  date  the  oompositeness  of  this 
work  was  recognized.  Scholars  have  varied  greatly  in  their 
critical  analyses  of  the  work  (see  Charies,  op.  cit,  6-3i,  309-3x1). 
The  analysis  which  gained  most  acceptation  was  that  of  Dillmann 
(Herzog's  Realencyk.*  xii.  350-352),  according  to  whom  the 
present  books  consist  of— (x)  the  groundwork,  ije.  i.-xxzvL, 
lxxii.-cv.,  written  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus;  (3)  xxxviL-bdi., 
xvii.-xix.,  before  64  B.C.;  (3)  the  Noachic  fragments,  vi.  3-8, 
viii.  x-3,  ix.  7,  x.  x,  xx,  xx.,  xxxix.  z,  aa,  liv.  7-lv.  3,  Ix.,  Izv.-lxiz. 
35,  cvi.-cvii.;  and  (4)  cviii.,  from  a  later  hand.  With  much  of 
this  analysis  there  is  no  reason  to  disagree.  The  similitudes  are 
undoubtedly  of  different  authorship  from  the  rest  of  the  boolc, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  book  are  derived  from  the  Book  of 
Nook.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  groundwork  has  no 
existence  unless  in  the  minds  of  earh'er  critics  and  some  of  their 
belated  followers  in  the  present.  It  springs  from  at  least  f<»iir 
hands,  and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding 
to  the  present  actual  divisions  of  the  book. 

A  new  critical  analysis  of  the  book  based  on  this  view  was 
given  by  Charles  {op,  cit.  pp.  34-33),  ^^^  further  developed 
by  Clemen  and  Beer.  The  analysis  of  the  latter  (see  Hcrxo^ 
Realencyk.*  xiv.  340)  is  very  complex.  The  book,  according  to  this 
scholar,  is  composed  of  the  following  separate  elements  from  tlie 
Enoch  tradition. — (x)  Ch.  i.-v.;  (3)  xii-xvi.;  (3)  xvii.-xiz.; 
(4)  xx.-xxxvi.;  (5)  xxxvii.-Ixix.  (from  diverse  sources);  (6) 
La.-1^.;  (7)  lx3di.-lxxxii.;  (8)  Ixxxiii.-Ixxxiv.;  (9)  Ixxxv.-xc; 
(xo)  xdii.,  cxi.  X2-X7;  (xx)  xd.  x-xx,  x8,  19,  xdi.,  xdv.-cr.; 
i(x3)  cviii.,  and  from  the  Noah  tradition;  (13)  vi.-xi.;  (14) 
xxxix.  1-30,  liv.  7-lv.  3,  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  35;  (15)  cvL-cvii.  llms 
while  Gemen  finds  eleven  separate  sources.  Beer  fiiuls  fifteen. 
A  fresh  study  from  the  hand  of  Appd  {Dio  Composition  das 
dtkiopiscken  Henockbucks,  1906)  seeks  to  reach  a  final  analyais 
of  our  book.  But  though  it  evinces  considerable  fnsis^t,  it 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  original  boc& 
or  ground-work  of  Enoch  consisted  of  i.-xvi.,  zx.-xzxvi.  This 
work  called  forth  a  host  of  imitators,  and  a  number  of  their 
writings,  together  with  the  groundwork,  were  edited  as  a  Book 
of  Methuselah,  i,e.  Ixsdi.-cv.  Then  came  the  fiiud  redactor,  who 
interpolated  the  groundwork  and  the  Methuselah  sections,  adding 
two  others  from  his  own  pen.  The  Similitudes  he  worked  op 
from  a  series  of  later  sources,  and  gave  them  the  second  place 
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In  tk«  Ciul  work  lullwDtkatiiii  them  >fUi  the  Buna  of  Noah. 
Tb«  <Ut«  of  the  pubtiallan  ol  ibc  entire  work  Appel  ualgu  to 
the  jtm  immediitcly  loUoKiag  the  death  of  Hend. 

Wt  dun  <BW  five  u  lutyiii  of  the  book,  irilli  the 

nnaat  wtiDM  whete  ponUe.    Of  IheM  *e  ahd  Lhe 

iidrii  firir   Cktp.bati.  hwrii.conitllutenwiickic  ler 

cf  tihkh  had  wv  diffenat  objccta  before  hin  tnt  i  of 
IbcRttofthebooli.  Hii  Bih  wa  ■  to  (ii      '    ' 


^ 


■t  (he  huHb  d  the  cdilor  of  the  irluile  worii.    fli 
R  concenwd  with  the  vindft,  the  quertcn  of 

phkal  maltcniUid  Iedel,  whidi  uo 

u*  fordgn  to  *  worV  which 
Iv  with  the  lumiouio  of  the  ] 


with  ttScet  mlti 

title  (Inii.  i)  to  deal  onJy  i 

UwB.     Fioelly,  IxuiL  jbouiu  aianu  tmnc  UKU.^  tD^ 

wordiof  the  litter  uippDW  it  to  be  Almdy  read.    "__ hu 

■ection  ran  be  Hrti>ijy  stablijlied,  for  i(  waa  kiwwn  lo  Ibe  eulbor 
ofJubilB^  and  wu  UitRton  wiitlen  befon  the  lut  third  of  the 

I.BU!w.mn|^hVii 


eiath^lenjTl 
el  wlih  the  Bni- 


.-■flui -rtioi 
hoiajuduth. 
ing.     (pillRU 


lie  tdtj  Tbeie  ciuptBB  reov 

.  .- ...Jl  the  bnt-vorid JudEDienE;    the  third  with 

hiftory  of  the  vcrid  till  Lbe  Gnel  ludEracnt.   An  eternal 

IdHdom  at  the  cfoae  of  the  Tudrdaent  u  to  be  establiilied 

HeiHh.  with  lucentR  ie  the  New  Jcnnkm  act  up  by  God  Himteir. 
pun.  !».<>•.— In  thepRceding . — -  -  -■-  " ■ ■■- 


dcacHbe  Ibe  laU  three  weeki  of  the  Ten-Weeka  Apootypac,  ihould 
beivad  ImmKliaEFly  after  Tciii.  i-TO,  which  recount  tile  firit  eevca 
weeb  ef  the  ame  apocalypae.  Bui,  rurthermcTC.  the  KCtioa 
obviDuily  bepn  with  iciL  ''  WritEen  by  Enoch  [be  icribe,"  ffcc- 
Theo  OOnCa  acL  I-IO  aa  a  nmlu™!  ■murl.     Tlw  Ten.WefLi.  Acim. 

and  then  idv.  The  allemi 
Weeki  Apoolypae  beloR 
Maccabcn  b  not  fucceaifi 

AdaiaiothcSaaljudtnie ^ 

omiiaiaa  need  caBac  btlle  einbamitnient,  asd  itill  ka  if  the  aothot 
b  the  determioed  foe  of  the  Maccabcea,  whon  b*  would  (nbably 
have  Mitmadied  aa  asoitatea,  it  he  had  nxntioiKd  then  at  all.  juu 
aa  be  timUaily  bnndi  all  the  Sadducean  priratbood  that  pRceded 
IbeiB  to  the  tine  of  the  eapdviiir.  Tbb  Ten-Wceka  Apocalypae, 
tbertfon,  we  lake  to  be  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  ren  of  nL-civ. 

Cluti.  L'ji»f.~-Thia  la  the  moat  diBicult  HCtioB  of  Ibe  book. 

' 1  conpodle.    ChapL  vl.-iL  n  apporenily  an  iodtpendeBl 

of  the  Eaocb  Sia.  IliiilieltcanipouDdedof  theSemiaaa 
vl  myilia,  and  in  lU  pmeat  compoaite  Eonn  ia  already  pre- 
by  uxKviii.-ljixxix.  I :    hence  ha  prcacnt  Eorm  ia  cariin- 


pt  (by  Clancn  and  Beer}  la  slas  the  Ten 

167,  beuuie  it  nulm  an  lefennce  la  lb 

'  when  the  hblory  of  maaldod  fror 


elariil  Meniank  lun(doni  on  earth,  teeing  that  th---"^ ■-- 

1000  childnn  before  they  die.   Theae  chiptcn  ai 

IheBoskoflfoah:  for  they  never  refir  to  tnoch 

(1.1).     Moteover.whentheauihorofjubikeaiac 

lhe  sink  of  Noah,  bi>  aubjeci-matler  (vii.  ii-ij)  ai 

with  Ibat  of  IbeK  cbaplm  in  Enoch  {•«  Ch 

Jubileca,  pp.  tsd.  <q,  264).   lii.-ivl.,  on  lhe  otba 

Ibe  Book  of  Enoch.  TheK  repreaent  for  lhe  matt 

•aw  IB  a  viwHi.    Now  wbereaa  v>..ivL  deal  wii„  ,„  ,..,  „ 

ancela.  their  dettniclion  of  manljnd,  and  ihe  condetnnatian  o^ 

fallen  angela.  the  nibjecl-malter  now  aucMnly  changca  and  n 

axavi   treat   ol    Enoch'*  joumeyinn   Ihrough  earth   and   hea' 

ewnrted  by  angela  Here  undoubtedly  we  have  a  aeriea  of  dnubk 


■hipfnn  Ihi 


il.-iliv..  alv.-lviL,  brliL-Iaia.  Theae  an  in 
d  by  UQCviL  Uld  lax.  Thne  are  many  j 
...  __.._*  ,. .  'fg^^  jjjg  B*»k  o(  Noan;  moac  jvooaoiy 
oeher^  aucb  aa  mii.  I,  u,  ili.  i-»,  iliiL 
ipa.  I.  Ivi,  j-iviL  ja  are  lihewiae  ioaertiona. 
lEaa  of  Enocb,  Inl,  waa  brmcketed  aa  an 
IntspolatioiL  The  vrinr  now  aeea  that  it  bchinn  id  the  text  of  tbe 
SliJiniBdea  tboi^  k  ia  didocaled  fma  Ita  onginal  ouiteit.  It 
pnaenta  two  vlaita  of  Enoch  to  heaven  in  boi.  1-4  and  UxL  5-17. 
The  extraordinaiy  ttatemenl  in  lixL  14,  accufding  10  whicb  Enoch 
ia  oddreHcd  aa  "  IhaSonof  Uan."  ia  aeen,  aa  tepel  poinia  out,  on 

of  the  ten  after  *cne  IJ.  in  which  Enoch  law  a  htavealy  being  with 
the  Head  of  I^aya  and  aaked  the  angel  who  aennnpaiiied  bia  who 
Ebia  lieinE  waa.  Tlicn  oonwa  wr.  14,  which,  owia*  10  the  loaa  of  thia 
puBge,  baa  aaaunidi  the  form  of  an  addina  to  Enoch :  "  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  Man,"  but  which  atood  originally  aa  the  angd**  reply  to 
Enoch;  "  Thia  ii  the  Son  of  Han."  Itc  Ver.  It,  then,  ^vca  the 
meaap  leni  10  Enocb  by  Ihe  Son  of  Man.  In  t£e  next  verae  lbe 
•ecDnJperaoq  ahould  be  changed  imo  the  Ihiid.  Thua  we  recover  Ibe 
oriaioal  ten  of  Ibia  difficoll  chapter.  The  Meauank;  doctrine  and 
ilology  ul  thia aectionb  unique.  TheMeaaiah^lieRloilbetiu 
.<— .^^-.1  ..  ,1..  ».-.*L.a«(  5gq  of  Mm  (xfviiL  >),  who  tin  on 
L  t),  poaaeiaea  unlveraal  dominion 
nantind  (Iiii.  17).  After  the  judl- 
and  a  new  earth,  wfaicb  will  t«  lhe 


The  BoaE  or  thi  Seckeii  or  Enoch,  or  Sliimie  Eaad. 
Thia  new  fngmcnl  of  the  Enochic  liteialuR  baa  only  tecently 
mme  to  light  througb  6ve  MSS.  diuovertd  in  Ruuia  and  Servia. 
Since  about  a.d.  joo  it  haa  been  kat  lighi  of.  It  li  died  without 
acknowledgment  In  the  Back  cj  Adam  and  Bve,  the  Apxalypia 
c]  Uotti  aHi  Paii,  the  Sibylline  Orada,  the  Ajcnuiim  0/  Isaiali, 
the  EfiiUe  ej  Bamalni,  and  referred  10  by  Origcn  and  Itinaeui 
(s«Chariei.r*iSoi.Ao/(*«5«re(ie/£MC*,iS5S,pp,  ivU-mdv). 
^._  ^..__,._t_  .......   .  ■  ....  ^g^j^  Ptoteaaor 


JiTbltiaed.  *"' 

soE  or  THI  Seckeii  o 


iofihebatMSS.,1 


and  other  USS.  In  1S96  Bonwelach 
issued  his  ^oi  sldniMa  HervthbiuM,  in  which  a  German  Iranala- 
by  aide,  preceded  by  a 
abort  introduction, 

itrodudion:  life  of  Enoch:  hii  drtava, 

the  fim  heiven:  "the  rjiat  of  ihe  >ur>:    the  great  ata'and'the 

The  third  heaven:     Paradive  and  pLux  of  puniahment. 
~     '       ■  ■  moon:   phoe- 


IkoSjiu. — Chapa.  l.- 
ahicb  he  ia  toU  that 


IL  The  £Itb 


I,  Ihe  fnii 


ea  of  Ibe  at. 
\  Ihe  am 


naet  over  lhe 


■evenlh  heaven.    The  Lord  at 
'  ri  of  angela.    Enoch  ' 
'a  glory  and  instmcti 
h  he  wrote  down  in 

of  the  world  thiuUBh  700a  yearm,  and 
bcvL  Enoch  returoa  to  earth,  admc 
on  what  he  had  aeen  In  the  beaver 


Ihnjtigh  Enoch. 


throne  with 
It  ciothea  ny  Michael  In  Ih* 
!d  In  Ibe  •ecreii  of  natuR  , 
3M  hooka.    God  reveal!  11 


call  to  Enoch  It 
planeti  and  citcl< 
Lngela,  theduralia 


MetiiuKb 


1.(1)0 


"And  I 


Adun)  fioiD  Ihe  four  lubatances:  the  Eait.  Il 
and  the  South."    I'hua  Adam'a  name  is  here  derived  frnm  the 
:len^oI   the   loui   quarteti:    inroXit,  iini,  tjxmi. 
mpouible  ia  Semitic.     Thia 
ibyllina  iii.  14  <qq.  a 


lound  elMwbcre  in 
Gmk  wri  tinea.  ( 1)  Again  ou 
Serrtuagint  and  in  t,  4  foUoa 
nomy  iniL  a  acaioii  (be  h 


■eSepti 


I  Ihe  chronology  O 
!  otbei  hand,  i 


the 
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•ections  may  wholly  or  in  part  go  Back  to  Hebrew  origiiials. 
There  is  a  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  attributed  to  R.  Iihmael  ben 
EUsha  who  lived  at  the  dose  of  the  ist  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  aad  century  B.C.  This  book  is  very  cbaely  related  to  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  or  rather,  to  a  large  extent  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Did  Tshmael  ben  Elisha  use  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  in  its  Greek  form,  or  did  he  find  portions  of  it. 
in  Hebrew?  At  all  events,  extensive  quotations  from  a  Book 
of  Enoch  are  found  in  the  rabbinical  literature  of  the  middle  l|es, 
and  the  provenance  of  these  has  not  yet  been  determined.  See 
Jewish  Encyc.  i.  676  seq. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  for  a  Hebrew  original  of 
certain  sections  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Testaments 
of  the  XII.  Patriarchs  appears  to  quote  xxziv.  a,  3  of  our  author 
in  T.  Napth.  iv.  x,  T.  Benj.  ix. 

The  book  in  its  present  form  was  written  in  Egypt.  This  may 
be  inferred  (i)  from  the  variety  of  q)eculations  which  it  holds  in 
common  with  Philo  and  writings  of  a  Hellenistic  character  that 
circulated  mainly  in  Egypt,  (a)  The  Phoenixes  are  Chalkydries 
(ch.  xii.) — monstrous  serpents  with  the  heads  of  crocodiles — are 
natural  products  of  the  Egyptian  imagination.  (3)  The  syn- 
cretistic  character  of  the  creation  account  (xxv.-zxvi.)  betrays 
Egyptian  elements. 

Edalion  to  Jewish  and  Christian  Literature. — ^The  existence  of  a 
kindred  literature  in  Neo-Hebrew  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
We  might  note  besides  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  the 
anonymous  work  De  mentibus  Sina  et  Sum,  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
ii.  75,  Origen,  D$  firincip.  i.  3,  a.  The  authors  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  New  Testament  the  simi- 
larity of  matter  and  diction  is  suflSdently  strong  to  establish 
a  dose  connexion,  if  not  a  literary  dependence.  Tlius  with 
Matt.  V.  9,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  d.  lii.  xi, "  Blessed 
b  he  who  establishes  peace  ":  with  Matt.  v.  34,  35,  37,  "  Swear 
not  at  all,"  cf.  xlix.  x,  "  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature 
which  God  made — if  there  is  no  truth  in  man,  let  them  swear 
by  a  word  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay." 

Date  and  Authorship. — ^The  book  was  probably  written 
between  30  B.a  and  A.a  70.  It  was  written  after  30  B.a,  for  it 
makes  use  of  Sirach,  the  (Ethiopic)  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  It  was  written  before  aj>.  70;  for  the  temple  is 
still  standing:  see  lix.  a. 

The  author  was  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who  lived  in 
Egypt.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  sacrifices  (xlii.  6;  lix.  i, 
a,  &c),  but  is  careful  to  enforce  enlightened  views  regarding 
them  (xlv.  3, 4;  Ixi.  4,  5.)  in  the  law,  lii.  8,  9;  in  a  blessed  im- 
mortality,. L  a;  Ixv.  6,  8-10,  in  which  the  ri^teous  should  be 
dothed  in  "  the  raiment  of  God*s  glory,"  xxii.  8.  In  questions 
relating  to  cosmology,  sin,  death,  &c.,  be  is  an  edectic,  and  allows 
himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  readily  incorporates 
Platonic  (xxx.  z6),  Egyptian  (xxv.  a)  and  Zend  (IviiL  4-6)  elements 
into  his  system  of  thought. 

Anthropological  Views. — ^AU  the  souls  of  men  were  created 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (xxiii.  5)  and  likewise  their 
future  abodes  in  heaven  or  hdl  (xlix.  a,  Iviii.  5).  Man's  name 
was  derived,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  bis  body  was  compounded  from  seven  sub- 
stances (xxx.  8).  He  was  created  originally  good:  freewill  was 
bestowed  upon  him  with  instruction  in  the  two  ways  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  then  he  was  left  to  mould  his  own  destiny  (xxx. 
15).  But  his  preferences  through  the  bias  of  the  flesh  took  an 
evil  direction,  and  death  followed  as  the  wages  of  sin  (xxx.  z6). 

Literature.— Morfill  and  Charles,  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch  (Oxford.  1896):  Bonwetsch.  "  Daa  slaviKhe  Henodibuch/' 
in  the  Abhandlungen  der  kdnigfichen  gdehrten  C/ieUschafI  su  Cdt- 
tingen  (1896).    See  also  SchOrer  in  toe,  and  the  Bible  Dtctiooaries. 

(R.  a  C) 

BNOHOTO,  BUTO,  Vxsgoxtnt  (1839-1909),  Japanese  vice- 
admiral,  was  bom  in  Tokyo.  He  was  the  first  officer  sent  by  the 
Tokugawa  government  to  study  naval  sdenoe  in  Europe,  and 


after  going  through  a  coone  of  Instruction  in  HoOand  he  ictaraed 
in  command  of  the  frigate  "  KaiyO  Maru,"  built  at  AoMerdaa 
to  order  of  the  Yedo  administration.  The  salient  episode  of  his 
career  was  an  attempt  to  esublish  a  republic  at  Hakodate. 
Finding  himself  in  command  of  a  squadron  which  represented 
practically  the  whole  of  Japan's  naval  forces,  be  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of  the  ShOgun,  his  liege  lord,  and, 
steaming  off  to  Yezo  (1867),  proclaimed  a  republic  and  fortified 
Hakodate.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Tlie  newly 
organised  government  of  the  empire,  however,  instead  of  inflict- 
ing the  death  penalty  on  him  and  his  prindpal  foDowers,  as 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  sequd  of  such  a  drama  in  previoos 
times,  punished  them  with  imprisonment  only,  and  four  years 
after  the  Hakodate  episode,  Enomoto  recdved  an  important 
post  in  Hokkaido,  the  very  scene  of  his  wild  attempt.  Subae^ 
quently  (1874),  as  his  country's  represenutive  in  St  Petenbnrs, 
he  concluded  Uie  treaty  by  which  Japan  exchanged  the  southeza 
half  of  Saghalien  for  the  Kuriks.  He  recdved  the  title  <d 
viscount  in  X885,  and  afterwards  hdd  the  portfolios  of  eom- 
munications,  education  and  foreign  affairs.  He  died  at  Tokyo 
in  X909. 

BNOS  (anc.  Aenos),  a  town  of  European  l^rkey,  in  the  vilnyet 
of  Adrianople;  on  tiie  southern  shore  of  the  river  Maritza, 
where  its  estuary  broadens  to  meet  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  Gttif 
of  Enos.  Pop.  (1905)  about  8ooa  Enos  occupies'a  ridge  of  rock 
surrounded  by  broad  marshes.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Inahop, 
and  the  population  is  mainly  Gredc  It  long  possessed  a  valuable 
export  trade,  owing  to  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritaa, 
the  great  natural  waterway  from  Adrianople  to  the  sea.  But  its 
commerce  has  dedined,  owing  to  the  unhcalthiness  of  its  dimate, 
to  the  accumulation  of  sandbanks  in  its  harbour,  which  now  only 
admits  small  coasters  and  fishing-vessels,  and  to  the  rivalry  ot 
D6d6agatch,  a  neighbouring  seaport  connected  with  Adrianople 
by  rail. 

BNRIQUBZ  GOHBZ,  AMTONIO  (c.  1601-c.  x66x),  Spanish 
dranfstist,  poet  and  novelist  of  Portuguese-Jewidi  origin,  was 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  Enrique  Enriquez  de 
Paz.  Bom  at  Segovia,  he  entered  the  army,  obtained  a  cap- 
taincy, was  suspected  of  heresy,  fled  to  France  about  1636, 
assumed  the  name  of  Antonio  Enriquez  Gomez,  and  became 
majordomo  to  Louis  XIII.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Luis  dadc  de 
Dies  d  A  una  (Paris,  X645).  Some  twdve  years  kter  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  avowed  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  and  was 
burned  in  efl^  at  Seville  on  the  X4th  of  April  x66o.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France,  and  to  have  died  tbeie 
in  the  following  year.  Three  of  his  plays,  El  Cram  Cardenal  de 
Espalktf  donCUdeAlbcmee,  and  the  two  parU  of  FrnMH  MeMdee 
Pinto  were  recdved  with  great  appkuse  at  Madrid  about  1629; 
in  1635  he  contributed  a  sonnet  to  Montalban's  collection  of 
posthumous  panegyrics  on  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whose  dramatic 
school  Enriquez  Gomez  belonged.  The  Academias  wurrales  de 
las  MusaSf  consisting  of  four  plays  (induding  A  lo  qve  etUiga  d 
honor,  which  recalls  Calderon's  Midicc  de  su  honra),  was  publ^bed 
at  Bordeaux  in  x64a;  La  Torre  de  BabHonia,  containing  the 
two  parts  of  Peman  Mendeg  PisUo,  appeared  at  Rouen  in  1647; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  poem.  El  Samson  Naeareno  (Rouen, 
1656),  Enriquez  (3omez  gives  the  titles  of  sixteen  other  plays 
issued,  as  he  alleges,  at  Seville.  There  is  no  foundation  for  tJbe 
theory  that  he  wrote  the  plays  ascribed  to  Fernando  de  Z4rate. 
His  dramatic  works,  though  effective  on  the  stage,  are  disfigured 
by  extravagant  inddenu  and  predosity  of  diction.  The  latter 
defect  is  likewise  observable  in  the  mingled  prose  axKl  vcise  of 
La  Culpa  del  primer  peregrine  (Rouen,  1644)  and  the  diakgixes 
entitled  PolUica  AngUica  (Rouen,  X647).  Enriquez  Gomez  is 
best  represented  by  El  Sigh  Pitag&rico  y  Vida  de  don  Cregorie 
Guadana  (Rouen,  1644),  a  striking  picaresque  novd  in  prase  and 
verse  which  is  still  reprinted. 

ENSCHEDB;  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysd,  Holland, 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  a  junction  station  s  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Hengelo.  Pop.  (1900)  33,X4X.  It  is  important  as  the 
centre  of  the  flourishing  cotton-^iming  and  weaving  industries 
of  the  Twente  district;  while  by  the  railway  via  Gtonan  and 
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Koesfeld  to  Dortmund  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Westphalian  coalfields.  Enschede  possesses  several  churches, 
an  industrial  trade  school,  and  a  large  park  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town 
was  burnt  down  in  1862. 

ENSENADA.  CENON  DE  SOMODEVILLA,  Marques  de  la 
(1702-1781),  Spanish  statesman,  was  bom  at  Aksanco  near 
Logrono  on  the  2nd  of  June  1702.  When  he  had  risen  to  high 
office  it  was  said  that  his  pedigree  was  distinguished,  but  nothing 
b  known  of  his  parents— Francisco  de  Somodevilla  and  his  wife 
Frandsca  de  Bengoechea,— nor  is  anything  known  of  his  own 
life  before  he  entered  the  dvil  administration  of  the  Spanish 
navy  as  a  derk  in  1720.  He  served  in  administrative  capadties 
at  the  relief  of  Ceuta  in  that  year  and  in  the  leoccupation  of 
Oran  in  1731.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  Don  Jose  PatiAos, 
the  chief  minister  <rf  King  Philip  V.  Somodevilla  was  much 
employed  during  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  put  the  king's  sons  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Famese,  Charles  and  Philip,  on  the  thrones  of 
Naples  and  Parma.  In  1736  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  conferred  on  him  the  Neapolitan  title  of  Marques 
de  la  Enscnada.  The  name  can  be  resolved  into  the  three 
Spanish  words  "  en  se  nada,"  meaning  "  in  himself  nothing." 
The  courtly  flattery  of  t^  time,  and  the  envy  of  the  nobles  who 
disliked  the'rise  of  men  of  Ensenada's  class,  seized  upon  this  poor 
play  on  words;  an  Ensenada  is,  however,  a  roadstead  or  small 
bay.  In  1742  he  became  secretary  of  state  and  war  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Parma.  In  the  following  year  (nth  of  April  1743), 
on  the  death  of  Patifios's  successor  Campillo,  he  was  chosen  by 
Philip  V.  as  minister  of  finance,  war,  the  navy  and  the  Indies 
(f .«.  the  Colonies) .  Ensenada  met  the  nomination  with  a  becom- 
ing nolo  $piscopari,  professing  that  he  was  incapable  of  filling 
the  four  posts  at  once.  His  rductance  was  overborne  by  the 
king,  and  be  became  in  fact  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign,  which  lasted  till  the 
xxth  of  July  1746,  and  under  his  successor  Ferdinand  \X  \mtil 
1754,  Ensenada  was  the  effective  prime  minister.  His  ad- 
ministration is  notable  in  Spanish  history  for  the  vigour  of  his 
policy  of  internal  reform.  The  reports  on  the  finances  and  general 
condition  of  the  country,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  new  king 
on  his  accession,  and  again  after  peace  was  made  with  England 
at  Atx-larChapeUe  on  the  x8th  of  October  1748,  are  very  able  and 
dear-sighted.  Under  his  direction  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  became  patemiJ.  Public  works  were  undertaken,  shipping 
was  encouraged,  trade  was  fostered,  numbers  of  young  Spaniards 
were  sent  abroad  for  education.  Many  of  them  abtised  their 
opportunity,  but  on  the  whole  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
revived,  and  the  way  was  deared  for  the  more  sweeping  innova- 
tions of  the  following  reign.  Ensenada  was  a  strong  partizan 
of  a  i  rendi  alliance  and  of  a  policy  hostile  to  England.  Sir  B. 
Keene,  the  English  minister,  supported  the  Spanish  court  party 
oppoutd  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  adding 
the  foreign  office  to  others  which  he  hdd.  Ensenada  would 
probably  have  fallen  sooner  but  for  the  support  he  received  from 
the  Portuguese  queen,  Barbara.  In  1754  he  offended  her  by 
opposing  an  exchange  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial 
possessions  in  America  which  she  favoured.  On  the  20th  of 
July  of  that  year  he  was  arrested  by  the  king's  order,  and  sent 
into  mild  confinement  at  Granada,  which  he  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  exchange  for  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  On  the  accession 
of  Charies  lU.  in  1759,  he  was  released  fropA  arrest  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Madrid.  The  new  king  named  him  as  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  reform  the  system  of  taxation.  En- 
senada could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  again  becoming  minister, 
and  entered  into  intrigues  which  offended  the  king.  On  the 
i8th  of  April  1766  he  was  again  exiled  from  court,  and  ordered 
to  go  to  Medina  del  Campo.  He  had  no  further  share  in  public 
Ufe,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  December  1781.  Ensenada  acquired 
wealth  in  office,  but  he  was  never  accused  of  corruption.  Though, 
like  most  of  bis  countrymen,  he  suffered  from  the  mania  for 
grandeur,  and  was  too  fond  of  imposing  schemes  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  was  undoubtedly 


an  able  and  piSatriotic  man,  whose  administration  was  beneficial 
to  Spain. 

For  his  admintstratkm  see  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  Ike  House  cf  Bourbon  Q^ndon,  1815)1  but  the  only  complete 
account  of  Ensenada  is  by  Don  Antonio  Rodrieuex  Villa,  Don  Cenon 
de  SomodeoiUa,  Marques  de  la  Entenada  (Madrid,  1878).      (D.  H.) 

ENSIGN  (through  the  Fr.  enseigne  from  the  Latin  plural 
ifuignia)t  a  distinguishing  token,  emblem  or  badge  such  as 
symbols  of  office,  or  in  heraldry,  the  ornament  or  sign,  such  as 
the  crown,  coronet  or  mitre  borne  above  the  charge  or  arms. 
The  word  is  more  particularly  used  of  a  military  or  naval  standard 
or  baimer.  In  the  British  navy,  ensign  has  a  spedfic  meaning, 
and  is  the  name  of  a  flag  having  a  red,  white  or  blue  ground, 
with  the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  comer  next  the  staff:  The 
white  ensign  (which  is  sometimes  further  distinguished  by  having 
the  St  George's  Cross  quartered  upon  it)  is  only  tised  in  the 
royal  navy  and  the  royal  yacht  squadron,  while  the  blue  and 
red  ensigns  are  the  badges  of  the  naval  reserve,  some  privileged 
companies,  and  the  merchant  service  respectively  (see  Flag). 
UntU  1871  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officers  in  infantry 
regiments  of  the  British  army  had  the  title  of  ensign  (now 
replaced  by  that  of  second  lieutenant).  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  this  rank  to  carry  the  colours  of  the  regiment  (see 
Colours,  Militaxy).  In  the  x6th  century  ensign  was  corrupted 
into  "  ancient,"  and  was  tised  in  the  two  senses  of  a  banner 
and  the  bearer  of  the  banner.  In  the  United  States  navy,  the 
title  ensign  superseded  in  X862  that  of  passed  midshipman.  It 
designates  an  officer  ranking  with  second  lieutenant  in  the  army. 

ENSILAGE,  the  process  of  preserving  green  food  for  cattle 
in  an  undried  condition  in  a  silo  (from  Gr.  o'lpdx,  Lat.  sirus, 
a  pit  for  holding  grain),  ix.  a  pit,  an  erection  above  ground,  or 
stack,  from  which  air  has  been  as  far  as  possible  exduded. 
The  fodder  which  is  the  result  of  the  process  is  called  silage. 
In  various  parts  of  Germany  a  method  of  pr^erving  green  fodder 
precisely  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  Sauerkraut  has  pre- 
vailed for  upwards  of  a  century.  Special  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  practice  of  ensilage  by  a  French  agriculturist, 
Auguste  Gofiart  of  the  district  of  Sologne,  near  Orleans,  who  in 
X877  published  a  work  (Manuel  de  la  culture  et  de  VensHage  des 
mais  et  autres  fourrages  verts)  detailing  the  experiences  of  many 
years  in  preserving  green  crops  in  silos.  An  English  translation 
of  Goffart's  book  by  J.  B.  Brown  was  published  in  New  York  in 
X879,  and,  as  various  experiments  had  been  previously  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  preserving  green  crops  in  pits, 
Goffart's  experience  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
conditions  of  American  dairy  farming  proved  eminently  suitable 
for  the  ensiling  of  green  maise  fodder;  and  the  success  of  the 
method  was  soon  indisputably  demonstrated  among  the  New 
England  farmers.  The  favourable  results  obtained  in  America 
led  to  much  discussion  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  system 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  with  different  conditions,  success 
has  been  more  qualified. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  ensilage  forms  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  It  can  be  substituted  for  root 
crops  with  advantage,  because  it  is  succulent  and  digestible; 
milk  resulting  from  it  is  good  in  quality  and  taste;  it  can  be 
secured  largely  irrespective  of  weather;  it  carries  over  grass 
from  the  period  of  great  abundance  and  waste  to  times  when 
none  would  otherwise  be  available;  and  a  larger  number  of 
cattle  can  be  supported  on  a  given  area  by  the  use  of  ensilage 
than  is  possible  by  the  use  of  green  crops. 

Early  silos  were  made  of  stone  or  concrete  either  above  or 
below  ground,  but  it  is  recognized  that  air  may  be  suffidently 
excluded  in  a  tightly  pressed  stack,  though  in  this  case  a  few 
inches  of  the  fodder  ro\md  the  sides  is  generally  useless  owing  to 
mildew.  In  America  round  erections  made  of  wood  and  35  or 
40  ft.  in  depth  are  most  commonly  used.  The  crops  suitable  for 
ensilage  are  the  ordinary  grasses,  dovers,  lucerne,  vetches,  oats, 
rye  and  maize,  Uie  latter  being  the  most  important  sOage  crop 
in  America;  various  weeds  may  also  be  stored  in  silos  with  good 
results,  notably  spurrey  {Spergula  arvensis).  a  most  tronblesome 
plant  in  poor  light  soils.    As  a  rule  the  crqp  should  be  mown 
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when  in  full  flower,  and  deposited  in  the  silo  on  the  day  of  its 
cutting.  Maize  is  cut  a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe  and  is  shredded 
before  being  elevated  into  the  silo.  Fair,  dry  weather  is  not 
essential;  but  it  is  found  that  when  moisture,  natural  and 
extraneous,  exceeds  75%  of  the  whole,  good  results  are  not 
obtained.  The  material  is  spread  in  uniform  layers  over  the 
floor  of  the  silo,  and  closely  packed  and  trodden  down.  ^  If 
possible,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  should  be  added  dailyt 
so  as  to  allow  the  mass  to  settle  down  closely,  and  to  heat  uni- 
formly throughout.  When  the  silo  is  filled  or  the  stack  built, 
a  layer  of  straw  or  some  other  dry  porous  substance  may  l^ 
spread  over  the  surface.  In  the  silo  the  pressure  of  the  material, 
when  diaff^ed,  excludes  air  from  all  but  the  top  layer;  in  the 
case  of  the  stack  extra  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  planks 
or  other  weighty  objects  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  heating. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  fodder  is  packed  determines  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  silage  by  regulating  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  stack.  When  closely  packed,  the  supply  of 
oxy^n  is  limited;  and  the  attendant  add  fermentation  brings 
about  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  present  into 
acetic,  butyric  and  lactic  acids.  This  product  is  named  "sour 
silage."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fodder  be  unchaffed  and 
loosely  packed,  or  the  silo  be  built  gradually,  oxidation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  and  the  temperature  rises;  if  the  mass  be  com- 
pressed when  the  temperature  is  140*^-160*'  F.,  the  action  ceases 
and  "  sweet  silage  "  results.  The  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the 
fodder  also  suffer  change:  in  making  sour  silage  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  albuminoids  may  be  converted  into  amino  and 
ammonium  compounds;  while  in  making  "  sweet  silage "  a 
less  proportion  is  changed,  but  they  become  less  digestible. 
In  extreme  cases,  sour  silage  acquires  a  most  disagreeable  odour. 
On  the  other  hand  it  keeps  better  than  sweet  silage  when  removed 
from  the  silo. 

ENSTATITE,  a  rock-forming  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes.  It  is  a  magnesium  metasilicate, 
MgSiO^,  often  with  a  little  iron  replacing  the  magnesiimi:  as 
the  iron  increases  in  amount  there  is  a  transition  to  bronzite 
(q.v.),  and  with  stiU  more  iron  to  hypersthene  (g.v.),  Bronzite 
and  hypersthene  were  known  long  before  enstatite,  which  was 
first  described  by  G.  A.  Kenngott  in  X855,  and  named  from 
hoT&niSf  "  an  opponent,"  because  the  mineral  is  almost  in- 
fusible before  the  blowpipe:  the  material  he  described  consisted 
of  imperfect  prismatic  crystals,  previously  thought  to  be  scapolite, 
from  the  serpentine  of  Mount  Zdjar  near  Sch5nberg  in  Moravia. 
Crystals  suitable  for  goniometric  measurement  were  later  found 
in  the  meteorite  which  fell  at  Breitenbach  in  the  Erzgebirge, 
Bohemia.  Large  crystals,  a  foot  in  length  and  mostly  altered  to 
steatite,  were  found  in  1874  in  the  apatite  veins  traversing 
mica-schist  and  hornblende-schist  at  the  apatite  mine  of  Kjdrre- 
stad,  near  Brevig  in  southern  Norway.  Isolated  crystals  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  mineral  being  usually  found  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  igneous  rocks;  either  as  irregular  masses  in 
plutonic  rocks  (norite,  peridotite,  pyroxenite,  &c)  and  the 
serpentines  which  have  resulted  by  their  alteration,  or  as  smaU 
idiomorphic  crystals  in  volcanic  rocks  (trachyte,  andesite).  It 
is  also  a  common  constituent  of  meteoric  stones,  forming  with 
olivine  the  bulk  of  the  material:  here  it  often  forms  small 
spherical  masses,  or  chondrules,  with  an  internal  radiated 
structure. 

Enstatite  and  the  other  orthorhombic  pyroxenes  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  monodinic  series  by  their  optical 
characters,  viz.  straight  extinction,  much  weaker  double  refrac- 
tion and  stronger  pleochroism:  they  have  prismatic  deavages 
(with  an  angle  of  88^  16')  as  well  as  planes  of  parting  paraUd 
to  the  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  prism-zone.  Enstatite  is 
white,  greenish  or  brown  in  colour;  its  hardness  is  5),  and  sp. 
gr.  3a-3-3-  (L.  J.  S.) 

ENTABLATURE  (Lat.  in,  and  tabula,  a  Ublet),  the  archi- 
tectural term  for  the  superstructure  carried  by  the  columns 
in  the  dassic  orders  {g.v.).  It  usually  consists  of  three  members, 
the  architrave  (the  supporting  member  carried  from  column  to 
column,  pier  or  wall) ;  the  frieze  (the  decorative  member) ;  and 


the  corm'ce  (the  projecting  and  protective  member), 
the  frieze  is  omitted,  as  in  the  entablature  of  the  portico  of  the 
caryatides  of  the  Erechtheum.  There  is  every  reason  to  bdievc 
that  the  frieze  did  not  exist  in  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  not  found  in  the  Lydan  tombs,  winch  are 
reproductions  in  the  rock  of  timber  structures  based  on  early 
Ionian  work. 

ENTADA.  in  botany,  a  woody  climber  bdonging  to  the  lamfly 
Legumnosae  and  common  throughout  the  tropics.  Tbc  best- 
known  spedes  is  Entada  scandau,  the  sword-bean,  10  called 
from  its  large  woody  pod,  a  to  4  ft  in  length  and  3  to  4  in- 
broad,  which  contains  large  flat  hard  polished  chestnut-coloiired 
seeds  or  "  beans."  The  seeds  are  often  made  into  snuff-boxes  or 
match-boxes,  and  a  preparation  from  the  kemd  is  used  as  a  dmg 
by  the  natives  in  Iiulia.  The  seeds  will  float  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  and  are  often  thrown  up  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
Europe,  having  been  carried  by  the  Gulf-stream  fnnn  the  West 
Indies;  they  retain  their  vitality,  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions will  germinate.  Linnaeus  records  the  germination  tsi  a 
seed  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

ENTAIL  (from  Fr.  tailUt,  to  cut;  the  old  derivation  from 
tales  haereies  is  now  abandoned),  in  law,  a  limited  form  of 
succession  (^.r.).  In  architecture,  the  tenn  "  entail "  denotes  an 
ornamental  device  sunk  in  the  ground  of  stone  or  buaas,  and 
subsequently  filled  in  with  marble,  mosaic  or  cnamd. 

ENTASIS  (from  Gr.  hrdmp,  to  stretch  a  line  or  bend  a  bow), 
in  architecture,  the  increment  given  to  the  column  (qjo.),  to 
correct  the  optical  illusion  which  produces  an  apparent  hoUov- 
ness  in  an  extended  straight  line.  It  was  referred  to  by  Vitnivios 
(iii.  3),  and  was  first  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Doric  (xdczs 
in  Greek  temples  by  AUason  in  18x4,  and  afterwards  neasixrcd 
and  verified  by  Penrose.  It  varies  in  different  temples,  and  »  not 
found  in  some:  it  is  most  pronoimced  in  the  temple  of  Japitcr 
Olympius,  most  delicate  in  the  Erechtheum.  The  entasis  is 
almost  invariably  introduced  in  the  spires  of  English  churches. 

ENTERITIS  (Gr.  hmpotf,  intestine),  a  general  medical  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  According  to  the  anatomical  pan 
spedaUy  attacked,  it  is  subdivided  into  duodenitis,  jejuaitis, 
ildtis,  typhlitis,  appendidtis,  colitis,  proctitis.  The  chief 
sympton  is  diarrhoea.  The  term  "  enteric  fever  "  has  recently 
come  into  use  instead  of  "  typhoid  "  for  the  latter  daeasei  bat 
see  Typhoid  Fevek. 

ENTHUSIASM,  a  word  originally  meaning  inspiration  by  a 
divine  afflatus  or  by  the  presence  of  a  god.  The  Gr.  b&otmaapig, 
from  which  the  word  is  adapted,  is  formed  from  the  verb 
tifdovai&^etVf  to  be  hfOtos,  possessed  by  a  god  (Mm).  Applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  manifestations  of  divine  "possession,"  by 
ApoUo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pythia,  or  by  Dionysus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bacchantes  and  Maenads,  it  was  also  used  in  a  traiis- 
f erred  or  figurative  sense;  thus  Socrates  speaks  of  the  insiuration 
of  poets  as  a  form  of  enthusiasm  (Plato,  Apd.  Soc.  22  c).  Its 
uses,  in  a  rdigious  sense,  are  confined  to  an  exaggerated  or 
wrongful  belief  in  religious  inspiration,  or  to  intense  reUgioas 
fervour  or  emotion.  Thus  a  Syrian  sect  of  the  4th  century  was 
known  as  "  the  Enthusiasts  ";  they  believed  that  by  perpetual 
prayer,  ascetic  practices  and  contemplation,  man  could  become 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  spite  of  die  ruling  evil  spirit, 
which  the  fall  had  given  to  him.  From  their  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  (c^) ,  they  were  also  known  as  Euchites.  In  ordinary 
usage,  "  enthusiasm  "  has  lost  its  peculiar  religious  significance, 
and  means  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  an  ideal,  cause,  study  or 
pursuit;  sometimes,  in  a  depredatory  sense,  it  implies  a  devotion 
which  is  partisan  and  is  blind  to  difficulties  and  objectioitt. 
(See  further  Inspiration,  for  a  comparison  of  the  reSgious 
meanings  of  "  enthusiasm,"  "  ecstasy  **  and  "  fanaticism.") 

ENTHYMEME  (Gr.  h,  BvitAs),  in  formal  logic,  the  technical 
name  of  a  syllogistic  argument  which  is  incompletdy  stated. 
Any  one  of  the  premises  may  be  omitted,  but  in  general  it  is 
that  one  which  is  most  obvious  or  most  natural]^  present  to  the 
mind.  In  point  of  fact  the  full  formal  statement  of  a  syUogisa 
is  rare,  especially  in  rhetorical  language,  when  the  deliberate 
omission  of  one  of  the  premises  has  a  dramatic  effect.    Thus  the 
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suppression  of  the  conclusion  may  have  the  effect  of  emphasiang 
the  idea  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises.  Far 
commoner  is  the  omission  of  one  of  the  premises  which  is  either 
too  dear  to  need  statement  or  of  a  character  which  makes  its 
omission  desirable.  A  famous  instance  quoted  in  the  Port  Royal 
Logic,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ziv.,  is  Medea's  remark  to  Jason  in  Ovid's 
Medea,  "  Servare  potui,  perdere  an  passim  rogas? "  where  the 
major  premise  "  Qui  servare,  perdere  possunt "  is  understood. 
This  use  of  the  word  enthymeme  differs  from  Aristotle's  original 
application  of  it  to  a  syllogism  based  on  probabilities  or  signs 
(i^  tUAruv  4  9Dpf(wr),  f.e.  on  propositions  which  are  generally 
valid  dtUiro)  or  on  particular  facts  which  may  be  held  to  justify 
a  general  principle  or  another  particular  fact  (Atml.  prior, 
fi  xzviL  70  a  10). 

See  be^de  text-books  on  logic,  Sir  W.  Harollton't  JHscussiom 

1547):  Mamd't  cd.  of  Aldrich.  Appendix  F;  H   W.  B.  Jowph, 

nirod.  to  Logic,  chap.  xvL 

ENTOHOLOOT  (Gr.  lrro>ia,  insects,  and  X^ryor,  a  discourse), 
the  science  that  treats  of  insects,  i,e.  of  the  snimsh  included  in 
the  class  Hezapoda  of  the  great  phylum  (or  sub-phylum)  Arthro- 
poda.  The  term,  howevn,  is  somewhat  elastic  in  its  current  use, 
and  students  of  centipedes  and  spiders  are  often  reckoned  among 
the  entomologists.  As  the  number  of  spedes  of  insects  is  believed 
to  exceed  that  of  all  other  animals  taken  together,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  study  should  form  a  spedal  division  of  zoology 
with  a  distinctive  name. 

Beetles  (Scarabad)  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  oldest 
sculptured  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and  references  to  locusts, 
bees  and  ants  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
The  interest  of  insects  to  the  eastern  races  was,  however.economic, 
religious  or  moraL  The  sdence  of  insects  began  with  Aristotle, 
who  induded  in  a  class  "  Entoma  "  the  true  insects,  the  arach- 
nids and  the  myriapods,  the  Crustacea  forming  another  class 
("MaUcostraca")  of  the  "Anaema"  or  "bloodless  animals." 
For  nearly  sooo  years  the  few  writers  who  dealt  with  soological 
subjects  followed  Aristotle's  leading. 

In  the  history  of  the  sdence,  various  lines  of  progress  have  to 
be  traced.  While  some  observers  have  studied  in  detail  the 
structure  and  life-history  of  a  few  fclected  types  (insect  anatomy 
and  devel<^ment),  others  have  made  a  more  superficial  examina- 
tion of  large  series  of  insects  to  classify  them  and  determine 
their  relationships  (systematic  entomology),  while  others  again 
have  investigated  the  habits  and  life-relations  of  insects  (insect 
bionomics).  During  recent  years  the  study  of  fossil  insects 
(palaeoCntomok>gy)  has  attracted  much  attention. 

The  foundations  of  modem  entomology  were  laid  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  memoirs  on  anatomy  and  development  published  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are 
M.  Malpighi's  treatise  on  the  silkworm  (1669)  and  J.  Swammer- 
dam's  BiUia  naturae,  issued  in  1737,  fifty  years  after  its  author's 
death,  and  containing  observations  on  the  structure  and  life- 
history  of  a  series  of  insect  types.  Aristotle  and  Harvey  {De 
generatione  animalium,  1651)  had  considered  the  insect  larva 
as  a  prematurely  hatched  embryo  and  the  pupa  as  a  second  egg. 
Swammerdam,  however,  showed  the  presence  under  the  larval 
cuticle  of  the  pupal  structures.  His  only  unfortunate  contribu- 
tion to  entomology — indeed  to  zoology  generally— was  his  theory 
of  pre-formation,  which  taught  the  presence  within  the  egg  of  a 
perfectly  formed  but  miniature  adult.  A  year  before  Malpighi's 
great  work  appeared,  another  Italian  naturalist,  F.  Redi,  had 
disproved  by  experiment  the  spontaneous  generation  of  maggots 
from  putrid  flesh,  and  had  shown  that  they  can  only  develop 
from  the  eggs  of  flies. 

Meanwhile  the  English  naturalist,  John  Ray,  was  studying  the 
classification  of  animals ;  he  published,  in  1705,  his  Metkodus 
insectorum,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  received 
due  weight.  Ray's  "  Insects  "  comprised  the  Arachnids,  Crus- 
tacea, Myriapoda  and  Annelida,  in  addition  to  the  Hexapods. 
Ray  was  the  first  to  formulate  that  definite  conception  of  the 
species  which  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  emphasized  by  his 
binominal  nomenclature.  In  1735  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sysiema  naturae  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  the  "  Insecta  "  form 


a  group  equivalent  to  the  Arthropoda  of  modern  aoologisu, 
and  are  divided  into  seven  orders,  whose  names — Coleoptera, 
Diptera,  Lepid<^tera,  &c.,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  wings — 
have  become  firmly  established.  The  fasdnating  subjects  of 
insect  bionomics  and  life-history  were  dealt  with  in  the  classical 
memoirs  (1734-1 74a)  of  the  Frenchman  R.  A.  F.  de  Reaumur, 
and  (1751-1778)  of  the  Swede  C.  de  Geer.  The  freshness,  the 
air  of  leisure,  the  enthusiasm  of  discovery  that  mark  the  worit  of 
these  old  writers  have  lessons  for  the  modem  professional 
zoologist,  who  at  times  feels  burdened  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  a  century  and  a  half.  From  the  end  <^  the  i8th 
century  until  the  present  day,  it  is  only  possible  to  enumerate 
the  outstanding  features  in  the  progress  of  entomology.  In  the 
realm  of  classification,  the  work  of  Linnaeus  was  continued  in 
DenmaA  by  J.  C.  Fabridus  {SysUma  entomciopca,  1775),  and 
extended  in  France  by  G.  P.  B.  Lamarck  {Ammauxsanst^^bres, 
1801)  and  G.  Cuvier  {Leqons  ^anatomic  comparie,  1800-1805), 
and  in  England  by  W.  E.  Leach  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xi.,  18x5). 
These  three  authors  definitdy  separated  the  Arachnida,  Crus- 
tacea and  Myriapoda  as  danes  distinct  from  the  Insecta  (see 
Hexafooa).  The  work  of  J.  O.  Westwood  {Modtm  Classification 
of  Insects,  1839-1840)  connects  thoe  older  writers  with  their 
successors  of  tonlay. 

In  the  anatomical  field  the  work  of  Malpighi  and  Swammerdam 
was  at  first  continued  most  energetically  by  French  students. 
P.  Lyonnet  had  published  in  1760  his  elaborate  monograph  on 
the  goat-moth  catert)illar,  and  H.  E.  Strauss-Dfirckhdm  in  1828 
issued  his  great  treatise  on  the  cockchafer.  But  the  name  of 
J.  C.  L.  de  Savigny,  who  {liim.  sur  les  animaux  sans  vertibres, 
i8z6)  established  the  homology  of  the  jaws  of  all  insects  whether 
biting  or  sucking,  deserves  especial  honour.  Many  anatomical 
and  developmental  details  were  carefully  worked  out  by  L. 
Dufour  (in  a  long  series  of  memoirs  from  1 811  to  x86o)  in  France, 
by  G.  Newport  ("  Insecta  "  in  Encye.  Anal,  and  Physiol.,  1839) 
in  England,  and  by  H.  Burmeister  {Handbuch  der  EtUomologie, 
1832)  in  Germany.  Through  the  19th  century,  as  knowledge 
increased,  the  work  of  investigation  became  necessarily  more  and 
more  specialized.  Anatomists  Uke  F.  Leydig,  F.  MOller,  B.  T. 
Lowne  and  V.  Graber  turned  their  attention  to  the  detailed 
investigation  of  some  one  spedes  or  to  q>edal  points  in  the 
stracture  of  some  particular  organs,  using  for  the  eluddation 
of  thdr  subject  the  ever-improving  microscopical  methods  of 
research. 

Societies  for  the  discussion  and  publication  of  papers  on 
entomology  were  naturally  established  as  the  number  of  students 
increased.  The  Sod6t6  Entomok>gique  de  France  was  founded 
in  X832,  the  Entomological  Sodety  of  London  in  1834.  Few 
branches  of  zoology  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  meeting- 
ground  for  professional  and  amateur  naturalisu  than  entomology, 
and  not  sddom  has  the  amateur— as  in  the  case  of  Westwood — 
devdoped  into  a  professor.  During  the  pre-Linnaean  period, 
the  beauty  of  insecta— espedally  the  Lepidoptera— had  attracted 
a  number  of  collectors;  and  these  "  Aurelians  " — ^regarded  as 
harmless  lunatics  by  most  of  their  friends — ^were  the  forerunners 
of  the  systematic  students  of  later  times.  While  the  insect 
fauna  of  European  countries  was  investigated  by  local  naturalists, 
the  spread  of  geographical  exploration  broui^t  ever-increasing 
stores  of  exotic  material  to  the  great  museums,  and  specialization 
either  in  the  fauna  of  a  small  district  or  in  the  world-wide  study 
of  an  order  or  a  group  of  families — became  constantly  more 
marked  in  systematic  work.  As  examples  may  be  instanced 
the  studies  of  A.  H.  Haliday  and  H.  Loew  on  the  European 
Diptera,  of  John  Curtis  on  British  insects,  of  H.  T.  Stainton 
and  O.  Staudinger  on  the  European  Lepidoptera,  of  R.  M'Lachlan 
on  the  European  and  of  H.  A.  Hagen  on  the  North  American 
Neuroptera,  of  D.  Sharp  on  the  Dyticidae  and  other  families  of 
Coleoptera  of  the  whole  world. 

The  embryology  of  insects  b  entirely  a  study  of  the  last 
century.  C.  Bonnet  indeed  obsenred  in  1745  the  virgin-repro- 
duction of  Aphids,  but  it  was  not  untO  184a  that  R.  A.  von 
Kdlliker  described  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  egg 
of  the  midge  Ckironomus.    Later  A.  Weismann  (1863-1864) 
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traced  dcUUi  of  the  grovrth  ol  enbiys  ud  of  pupi  uu 
Dipten,  uid  A.  Kovilevikyin  iSyifinldacribeiltlicIoRiutioa 
of  tbc  gtimioal  layers  in  insects.  MosI  of  the  lecent  work  on 
the  embtyology  of  insects  hm  been  done  in  Germsny  or  the  United 
St»t»,  end  among  niunefom  iludtnti  V.  Graiier,  K.  Heider, 
W.  M.  Wheeler  and  R,  Htymons  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

The  work  of  de  KiauKur  and  de  Ceei  on  the  bionomics  and 
lile-hislory  of  ioKCIs  has  been  coniicued  by  numerous  ohoerven, 
among  whom  may  be  espedalty  meDIioDcd  In  France  J.  H.  Fabre 
and  C.  Janet,  in  Eogluid  W,  Kiihy  *ad  W.  Spence,  J.  Lubbock 
(Lord  Avchuiy)  and  L.  C.  Miall,  ud  in  the  United  Sutet  C.  V. 
Riley.  The  last-named  may  be  cooiidered  the  founder  of  the 
itrong  company  of  entomoLo^cal  worken  now  Labouriog  in 
America.  Though  Siley  wal  especially  Interested  In  the  beuings 
of  insect  life  on  agriculture  and  industry—economic  entomology 
iq.  V-)^-ht  and  his  followera  have  iaid  (he  science  generally  under 
a  deep  obliglitiDn  by  their  researches. 

Aller  the  publication  oIC.  Darwin's  On'tni  e/^^uiei  (iS'jq) 
a  fieih  impetus  nas  given  to  entomology  as  to  all  branches  of 
zoology,  and  it  became  generally  rtcDgnised  that  insects  fonn  a 
group  convenient  and  hopeful  for  the  elucidation  o[  cenaic 
problems  of  animsl  evolution.  The  writings  of  Darwin  himself 
and  of  A.  R.  Wallace  (both  at  one  time  active  entomologica] 
coUccIorj)  contain  much  evidence  drawn  from  insects  in  favour 
of  descent  wiih  modiScstion.  The  phylogeny  of  insects  has  since 
been  discussed  by  F.  Brsuer,  A.  S.  Packard^and  msny  others; 
inimiciy  and  allied  problems  by  H.  W.  Bates,  F.  Muller,  E.  B. 
Poulton  and  M.  C.  Piepcis;  the  beating  of  insect  habits  on 
iheories  of  selection  ud  usc.inheriunce  by  A.  Weismann,  G.  W. 
and  E.  Feckham,  G.  K.  T.  Eimer  and  Herbert  Spencen  variation 
by  W.  Biteson  and  M.  Slandfuss. 

BlBLIOORArHT. — Reference*  10  the  works  of  Ihe  above  authors, 
and  ■omanyollien.irill  be  found  under  HixAPao*  and  the  irccial 

of  Matpighi,  Swammeplani  and  nrhtr  early  enioinDEDBieLs  aie  eiven 
in  L.  C.ltliatl  and  A.  Denny's  CtKtroach  (London,  i9S6J.  and  L. 
Henneguy-s  Lii  Iniiiui  (Pani,  1904).  (G.  H.  C.) 

BMTOHOSTRACA.  This  zoological  term,  u  now  restricted, 
includes  the  Branchiopoda,  Ostracods  and  Ccqiepoda.  The 
Osttacoda  have  the  body  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shetl-covlring, 
and  normally  unsegmenled.  The  Branchiopoda  have  a  very 
variable  number  ol  body-iegments,  with  or  without  a  shield, 
timple  or  bivalved,  and  some  of  the  postoral  appendages  normally 
branchial.  The  Copepodi  hive  normally  a  segmented  body,  not 
enclosed  in.a  hivalved  shell-covering,  the  segments  not  eiceeding 
eleven,  the  limbs  not  bnnchial. 

Under  the  heading  Ciuetacza  the  Entomosiraca  have  already 
been  dislinguiihed  not  only  Irom  ihe  Thyioslraca  01  Cirripedes, 
but  also  from  the  Malacosrraca,  and  an  inlermediate  group  of 

i  10  follow  Claus 


^  as  the  Nebaliacea,  or  ilith  Packard  and  San  to 
make  it  an  cntomostracan  subdivision  under  the  title  PhyUo- 
carida.  At  present  il  comprises  the  vngle  family  Ntbaliidat. 
The  Wvalved  carapace  has  a  jointed  rosiium,  and  covets  only  ibe 
front  pact  of  the  body,  to  which  11  b  only  attached  quite  in 
[roni.  the  valve.likc  aides  being  under  conlml  of  an  adductor 
muscle.  The  eyes  are  stalked  and  movable.  The  first  antennae 
have  a  lamellar  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle,  i  decidedly 


.    The  1 


(o  pairs' 


type.  To  these  succeed  eight  pairs  of  lolieceous  brai 
appendages  on  the  front  division  of  the  body,  followed  o 
hind  division  by  four  pairs  ol  powerful  biiurcale  swimminj 

of  these  appendages  Iwing  malacoslracan.  On  the  other  I 
the  Iwo  lirnbless  segments  that  precede  the  caudal  furc 
decidedly  non.malacostracan.  The  family  was  long  limit 
the  single  genus  KtMia  (Leach),  ud  the  unglc  species  JV.  tipa 
(O.  Fabric!  us).  Recently  Sars  has  added  a  Norwcgiu  sp  ' 
JV.  lyfhlopi,  no!  blind  but  weak-eyed.  There  are  also  noi 
more  genera,  Parantbalu  (Claus,  iSSo),  in  wbich  the  branchial 


BiANtrmopooA. — Id  this  order,  eidusion  of  ihe  PhyOocariitt 

will  leave  three  auborden  of  very  unequal  extent ,  the  PhyUopodi, 

Cladocera,  firSDchiura.     The  constiluenls  of  Ihe  last  have  olln 

classed  as  Copepoda,  and  among  the  Branchiopods  must  be 

_  rded  as  abenul,  linCB  the  "branchial  tail"  implied  in  the 

name  has  no  feet,  ud  the  actual  feet  art  by  no  meam  obvioosly 

branduaL 

PkyllBpida. — This  "  leaf-footed  "  suborder  has  Ihe  appcDdaget 

lich  fcjlow  Ihe  second  manllae  variable  in  Dumber,  hot  ill 

foliaceoEis  and  htanchiaL    The  development  begins  wiih  a  free 

nauplius  stage.     In  Ihe  outward  appearance  of  Ibe  adulls  there 

great  want  of  nniformily,  one  set  having  their  limbA  sheltered 

/  no  carapace,  another  having  a  broad  shield  over  moat  ol 

them,  and  a  third  having  a  hivalved  shell<over  within  which  tbc 

rhole  body  can  be  enclosed.     In  accord  with  these  diflerences 

he  sections  tnay  be  named  Gymnopbylla,  Notophylla,  Concho- 

phylla..    The  equivalent  terms  ap[^eij  by  Sais  are  Anoslracs, 

"Jolosttica,   Conchoilcaca,   involving   a   lermination  already 

.pproptiated  to  higher  divisions  ol  the  Ccuiuceaa  class,  for 

rhich  i<  ought  to  be  reserved. 


irl^sT^'niike'the  n«.''aKnn*ihe' female  ihTeiewMMu^ 
ipod  and  exopod  (Aabeflum  and  labaf^cal  lobe  of  Lankestrrl 
ed  to  form  an  eivHoc.     Dcvekipmenl  be^na  with  a  nauplius 
Males  are  very  rare.     The  single  lamily  AftiUti  coauiu 
......  _wo  vcnera.  Aput  and  lis  vesy  Dear  neighbDot  XfMrfwi. 

Atnu  auuralinait  (Spencer  and  Halt.  iSg6)  may  lank  as  (he  laipM 
oTthe  EnionuuiBca.  reaching  in  Ihe  male,  from  Irani  of  lUeld  In  ai 
of  lelBoa.  a  length  of  70  mn..  in  the  female  ol  64  mm.  la  ■  tew<lir>> 
or  at  moB  a  loRaithi.  aller  a  ralalall  nombetleas  speeuneia  of  tbec 
J—  __  /.....J  — ^-iming  ab""  "  '■■"'  "  ""  -  -:— 1*  —  .».  m 


faUen,"  fdllow^  a  drau^ 


ingle  ina-dsn 

afloiiiBCalfa 
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_.w  .. — . — -.  — -,  £T»ptof  ocgu*.  The  uuU  dv»  w  oowdcd 
txHitli  the  docwl  put  gl  Uk  valvo.  TIw  dcvdomBxat  uaulLy 
befint  wiih  •  niupUin  (Mn  (Sm,  It9t,  191x1).  Ttet  m  (ew 
[imaia:  {ii)Thc  LouhMSh,  wiIbf<M  Inm  l>  n>l)  ninann- 

""  '       Limaad^U  (Cinid.  I«S5)  hu 

Eiin,  tbou^  t"- '— 

ibmuunuiii 


sn 


tslkiruiai.  £ilkmB  (RappeU. 


(Audoulb  >a}7)  !•  lott  fc 

■Iw  ■ppTnycttted,  n  lhi._  ^ ^  .-^  -      .... 

lypical  leai^  aBd  dMcrmlDS  tbe  auDe  of  ihc  ■■mil)'.  U)  Qvlu- 
arradf.  Ttb  luiily  csuIiU  o(  Ihe  biieIc  ipeck*  Cjcftuiria 
liilopi  (Baltil).  nponcd  [nn  India.  CfvIoii,  Cclcln,  Atiunlia.  EaM 
Alrica  and  Braiil.  San  <iW7)  havini  had  Ihc  opponunicy  of  rauini 
It  fmm  diicd  AuKnliia  mud,  [uuadlhal.  unlike  otlwr  phyUopodi. 
bui  like  tka  Cladonta,  Oil  pannt  knpa  iu  brood  wilbiD  [be  iball 
UDtd  tlkcir  (uU  drvclopmeDL. 

ClsdactrtL — Id  tbii  luborder  the  head  U  raon  or  Ida  dJatinct, 
ttie  lot  of  Ibe  body  belni  Id  geDeral  laienlly  campiaicd  aad 
covered  by  a  bivalved  Uit.  Tbe  title  "  bnndiiDg  boroi " 
allude*  to  the  lecond  aolennu.  which  ue  two-branched  eicepl 
in  tlkfl  lemalei  of  Boleptiiumj  with  each  biuch  Ktifcroui. 
campoied  ol  only  two  to  foui  Jointa.  The  Dusdibla  are  without 
palp.  The  pain  ol  [eel  an  four  to  lii.  Hieeye  b  iJngle,  and  in 
(dditian  to  the  eye  there  It  olien  aa  "  eye-ipot,  "  ilnuipilut 
being  unique  in  luving  the  eye-apot  alone  and  no  eye,  while 
Ltydiptpiii  (San,  1901)  hai  an  eye  with  an  eye-ipot  equal  toil 
or  larger.  The  heart  hai  a  pair  of  venout  ottia.  often  blending 
IntoDne.aadananterior  arterial  aorta-  Reapirationii  conducted 
by  the  genenl  luiface,  by  the  branchial  lainina  (eileinal  branch) 
of  the  feet,  and  the  vcaiculai  appendage  (when  prsent)  al  tbe 
baK  at  thia  bnnch.  The  "  abdonun,"  brhind  the  limbs,  ii 
usuaUyveTyahort, occasionally  veiy long.  Tbe"  postabdomen," 
markedoflby  the  two  poatabdonunal  setae,  utiujlybai  teeth  or 
ipinc*i  and  ends  in  two  denticulate  or  dilate  clavt.  or  it  may  be 
mdunenCaiy,  aa  in  Folypkemus,  Many  ipeciea  have  a  special 
glaadulir  oigan  at  the  back  of  tbe  head,  which  Sida  cryslailina 
u»  (or  attaching  itself  lo  varioui  objccta.  Tbe  Leydigian  or 
nucbalortanisiuppoied  to  beauditocyand  (ocoatain  an  otolith. 
The  femtk  layi  two  kinds  of  egg>~"  sominer-eggi,"  which 
develop  without  (eitiliiillon,  and  "  winlec-eggi"  01  resting  eggi, 
which  require  to  be  fectiliied.  The  latter  in  ihe  Dafkniidat  are 
tadoaed  in  1  modified  pan  of  the  mother's  thEll,  called  ibe 
ephippiumlroraiure»enihlancetoa»addle  in  shape  and  position. 
In  other  fanllia  a  leu  elaborate  case  haa  been  observed,  for 
which  Scoucfield  hat  propoaed  the  lenn  protoephippium.  In 
Ltydipa  he  hai  recently  lound  a  sttucluie  almost  ai  complci 
aa  that  oi  the  Daflmiidat.  In  some  famillei  tbe  testing  eggs 
eacape  into  Ihe  water  without  special  covering.  Only  the 
embiyoa  of  Ltfladnra  ate  known  to  hatch  out  in  the  uupliua 
atage.  Ptmlia  (Dana,  iS4g)  is  pethapa  (be  only  eicluaively 
marine  genus.  The  great  majority  of  the  Cladocera  belong  to 
[leah  water,  but  their ada ptabilityialargt.gince  i/gJHd rcaireilrit 
{O.F.Moller)  can  equally  enjoy  a  pond      " 


olii 


ofsm 


>rJnlH  _         

pmd  fay  Sari  is  i«6j,  Calyptim 

drrided  into  two  tiibo,  the  Clinp 


.  Is  qwken  ol  as  colossal. 


arfeel.allbnadiLalaii 


with  setae  amnged  like  the  teeth  of  a  coab,  aad  the  Anonopoda.  or 
"  wieiy-fft,"  in  which  the  from  feet  differ  from  the  reu  by  beiag 
more  or  l«i  prtbeiuile.  without  braochial  i*"^**" 

Tbe  Ctenopod*  compciae  1*0  fanulia:  (a)  the  Bthfidiidat, 
with  (  •oliurv  spcciea,  Heltftdiiim  tMtmm  (Zaddaeh),  qunnly 
clothed  In  a  lar^  selatinout  involucre,  and  found  la  nwuDlaio 
tarns  all  over  Europe,  in'  large  lakea  ol  N.  Aaierica,  and  also  14 
riiallow  ponds  asdwaten  at  aea-levd;  (»)  Ihe  £ididai,  with  no  such 
involucre,  but  wilb  seven  genera,  and  niber  mice  thao  twice  as 
many  spcciea.  Of  DiaMaMuau  ■u^iosu  Riduud  aays  that  al 
diflerent  pdnla  of  Lalie  Toh*  ia  Svmaln  millioiu  of  ipeciBeBa 
were  obuioed,  aiDDng  which  he  had  not  met  with  a  single  male. 

Tbe  Anemapoda  aie  ammged  in  lour  (aniliea,  all  buI  one  very 
enen^ve.  (a)  Datkniidat.  Of  tbe  seven  leaera.  the  coaatuiilUaa 
Dapkina  conUlni  abnut  too  spedts  and  varietiea,  of  which  Thomaa 
Scott  (1899)  obKrvei  that  "  scarcely  any  of  the  aeveral  character* 
that  have  at  ooe  lime  or  another  been  selecled  aa  affoeding  a  mcana 
fcr  diicrimiaaiiH  between  tbe  different  forms  can  be  tvued  on  aa 
satisfactory."  Though  this  may  diabeartea  the  natematiM,  ScouF- 
fiekl  (1900)  reminds  us  Ihal  "  It  wai  in  a  walei-aea  (hat  Metschni- 
koff  firs  saw  tbe  leucocytes  (or  phagocylea)  trying  Co  get  rid  ot 
disease  genu  by  awalkiwlng  Ihen.  and  ■«*  so  led  to  his  epoch- 
making  diunery  cf  tbe  pan  played  by  these  minute  aoiodicid 
corpmcla  la  the  atiimal  body."  For  ScafiMtrii  mammU 
(O.  F.  MDlIn),  Sc«ii£eld  haa  diawii  bow  it  is  adapted  for  movement 


- -jniS9}.  V()  ifiiriMctidsa.  In'thkfanUy  JfatnOrii 

(aaird,  1843)  lathe  isdien  genus,  amoof  the  latest  bdngCniHUiMt 
(Richanl,  1891)  and  Jitrimnd*  (Sam,  1000).  Dried  mud  and  ve— 
table  dtbna  from  S.  Paulo  inSniU  supplied  Sara  with  re  wesentati 
of  all  the  three  ia  his  Norwegian  aquaria,  In  aomc  of  wbicb  the  lii 
"- — '—  ' "muUipCsltosar'  - 


al  individuals." 
in  the  femsles."  For  S^rMortnu 
Kci>n(Ut{ons.5anal»ervea:    "TTiia 


W  naked  eye,"  Ihe  adult  female  irarceiy  ezceedinz 
in  tbe  nen  (uwly  AInuUt  nana  (Baiid)  disputes 
the  palm  and  chim*  to  be  the  snialteM  of  all  known  Arthrapoda. 
Id]  Ckydaridat.  Thia  family,  soeonmoniy  called  LyHndae,  coniaine 
a  large  number  of  genera,  among  which  one  may  inually  search  in 
vain,  and  nghtly  so,  lor  the  genus  LynitHi.  Tlie  key  to  the  riddle 
ii  to  be  fcMiut  in  the  EmycStfidia  Brilaniiica  lor  1816.  There,  as 
above  eiplalnnl.  Leach  b«an  the  subdiviuon  ol  Mailer's  loocompte- 
.. ... iij  (^j||  iiijj  LjnUMi  brioo^  10  the  Phyllo- 


and  Cliydanu  (Leach, 


iXi^iTk^Viiiti 


,  Ltydipa,  Uydiiiafni,  ilauitUkt 
.Daiaya  macnfi  iSm,  1901),  from 
B  very  larve  eye  and  an  eye^pot  fully 


id  Apatii,  "  without 


Ltpladendat.  and  this  hi4 ... 

untie    genus    UfiUdara    (Lillicbi^ 
■"■'     Dr  Richard  (189s.  1896)  givi 


.96- ),  tr 
a   CUdoc 


roducfd  by  Thorell  in  1S64  foi 

Irpif^Joe,  a  family  whic" 

ransf erred  to  the   Bra 

y  Zenker  In  iSsfc  tho 

imci  before  and  since  u 

he  parasitic  Copepoda 

he  animals  have  an  oral  siphon. 

hey  do  not  carry  ovisacs  like  the  aiphoncatomou*  copepodi, 

lut  glue  their  eggl  in  tows  to  eilnneous  objects.    Their 

iteral,  compound,  (eebiy  nMvable  eyes  agree   with   Ihotr 

f  Ihe  Phyllopoda.    The  family  an  described  by  Claua  - 
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m&y  be  exotvatrd  for  ilift  fmtmiea  of  rhc  anlcime  rg  ^k  b 
iuch  "rtntnl  finui-"  By  variout  modiAutioM  fl'  tlwir  vahri 
«nd  app«ndlgn  tht  cralurci  havr  bnome  vUpIcd  fv  tvinmia^ 

fint  glance  Utile  adaplnl.     Coiuidcring  the  imprisonmenT  rj  Ihe 

AiUnpUtitni  Cylrriiimiiit  —     — 

•hDulfl  have  a  pair  of  com- 

poudd  and  aometimea  lane 

eyes,    ia    addkuHi    to    tne  J 

nwdun  ornn  at  Ihe  baie  of  j 

the  "  fnxital  tenlade,"  Ihanfi 

that  other  memben  of  the  3 

group  ihovU  be  liimtrd  to  X 

that  meduD  otiari  of  UBht,    ' 

or  have  no  tya  u  *1[,   The 

median  eye   when  g™ot      p,^ 


two  quite  diE. „    ,_ , 

pair  of  append4ve«,  are  fener*tly  pediJ< 
Knetioiea  anjanted,  Kting  aa  a  taninl  b( 
while  in  the  J'afiuf^  Ihcy 


to  Ibe  finfly,  ina^y  i 
iDf I  fnaplnf 

dfH  HnatWaiTne  ie ., 

orfaoa  for  anouninf.   walhing  and  dimblag.    The  t— 

are  Dornially  five-iointed,  with  remnaoti  of  an  atler  bfanch  « 
the  aecond  jolot.  tbe  bitinf  edge  vafying  ffDm  attntif  devdofmoii 
to  evaneacence.  the  t^minal  jolota  ec  palp  "  giviog  tbe  o/pn  a 
Icg-liLe  appeannee  and  function,  which  diiappean  in  luctoiiil 
genen  hkIi  ai  FaracyOnriiii.  The  variable  hnt  muitlae  an 
■eldom  pedifom.  tbetr  functiod  being  concefned  chiefly  wiTh 
nutrttHQ,  ienaation  and  napintion-  Th  variability  in  lora  aad 
function  ol  the  aecood  mavillae  b  nflkiently  thown  by  tbe  Ita 
that  C.  W.  UOHer,  oar  kwiinE  authority,  adoptt  the  (ocituiiiif 
plan  of  calliHg  them  ateond  raainlH  in  the  Cypndinidu  (incladrnj: 
^•AraMdHk  naxillipcdB  in  the  Hatacytridat  and  Cypndtdmt.  and 
fint  le(a  in  the  BaMM—.  CyOmUai.  Pilrafidat  and  CjIknL 
liAjit.  ta  that  in  hit  Ane  raoDomiA  he  luea  Ihe  lem  fim  Iff  in 
TfaeSrW  len-  meaning  thereby  the  uxk 
liform  and  locDoocivt.  tut 
bniabet  to  dcaoK  the  f  urn. 
[itirety  wantiog.  The  leeoad  legi 

timca  ftranjiely  metamorphoaed  into 
the  "  vemufom  organ,  generally 
loflg»   many-jointcd,    and    dinlly 

function  bcinf  that  of  an  extremely 
molnle  deauing  foot,  which  can  in- 
•pri  it»(f  among  the  egn  In  the 
«,  between  tbebranchial  r 

a  ot  Aitmft  (S(.  j).  and  even 

[e  over  the  eateraal  aurface  of 
Kalvea.    The  "  brudi-foniied  " 

in  of  the  Podocopa  arc  medially 

«!.  and.  in  aoite  of  their  Kime- 

B  forward  altualiiM,  Mdllei  be- 

f  and  tne  penia  in  the  Cyfru 


eioftbe 


third  pair  nf  legL  nt. , — 

with  the  penli  of  ether  Oidacodt 
{Podocopa  ioctuded).  The  furta  ii, 
aa  a  rule,  a  powerful  aMor-ortta,  \ 
and  haa  iu  lanunae  edged  with  etrong  q 
teeth  (unguea)  or  KlaeorbDlh^  The  A 
youog,  though  bom  with  valvct.  ^ 
nave  at  fint  a  naupUan  body,  and  ^ 
pw    through    varwut    Magea    to  p 


Mi  OOraaia  ej  Ma  WarU  E 
laJ  HiTtk-WatBi,  Enrapi 
' —  -   bibliography  of   JJ5 


>d  part  (l39fi)  they  give  sj  nioie.    The 
eihauHive.  any  mxr  than  C.  W.  MOUer-t 
iiceraiure  u«  oi  iij  uiia  in  i«^  They  do  not  lefer  to  LauaDe, 
j8o2,  with  whom  the  term  Oacracoda  originatea. 

ComoDA.— The  body  ii  not  encaied  in  n  bivatved  ihell; 
ill  aiticulated  icgmenu  ut  at  moM  deven,  tbow  bdiind  the 
Itnital  aegmenl  beinf  without  (nee  of  liinb*,  bat  (be  bit 
almoH  alwayi  canying  ■  [utct.  Seiei  Kpualc,  fntiliatioD  by 
■peimalophorca.    Ovi  in  tinfle  or  double  or  tvdy  Kvtnl 
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packtU.  ilUcbed  u  ovluci  oi  tii->*™i*to  tl>c  lOiIUlcipBiInfi, 

or  cncIoMd  i  a  a  doiul  minupium ,  u  depodted  >iii|ly  aroccuion- 
ally  in  bundla-  The  yoimjat  Uivu  ue  typical  unplii.  Hie 
oat,  the  copepodld  or  cyclopid,  lUge  ii  chancteiiial  by  > 
cylindliul  KcmeDted  body,  with  [on-  and  hind-body  dtMiact, 
Kud  by  luvius  M  mo>t  lU  cephalic  limb*  ud  two  pain  of 

The  order  tbu>  defised  {ic*  Giabncht  ud  Scbmell,  Dai 
Titrrtict,  iS^J),  with  !i  over  a  thouHad  qMdta  (HuMea, 
1900),  embiaca  [omu  of  extmne  divcnbjr,  altbougb,  nbea 
iftdtt  ue  knowD  in  ill  their  phuti  and  both  mxa,  tbey 
conUintly  teod  to  prove  that  Ihtte  m  bo  ahaiply  dJvidlDK  Uoef 
bet  ween  Ibe  fiec-living,  the  temi-puuhic,  anil  tbnc  wlich  in 
kdult  life  are  wholly  paiuitic  ud  then  loaMtlnwi  frotoquely 
anlike  the  noimil  itandud.  Gitsbrtcht  and  Hanien  have 
ahowD  that  the  mouth-or(uia  comiiit  of  mandibles,  fint  aod 

hii  long  maintained  hypolhetii  Ihit  Ibe  but  two  pain  were 
the  Mpanled  oopodi  and  endopods  of  a  single  pair  of  append- 
ago.  Tliocell'i  dauiSaiioo  (iis9)  of  Gnatbotionu,  Poecilo- 
atoraa,  SipbonoatoDU,  baaed  on  the  nuuth-organa,  waa  long 

on    the  erroacoua  luppoaition   that  the   Pocciloatoma   were 

itomata,in  18^,  and  another,  Leptoatomata,  in  1000,  each  for  a 
■ingle  spedci.  Canu  in  1692  propoied  two  froupa,  MopQporo- 
delphya  aod  Diporodelphya,  the  copuiatory  opening*  of  the 
female  being  paired  in  Ibe  latter,  unpaired  ia  the  foimei.  It  may 
be  quotioned  whelbei  thii  diilinclion,  bowever  Important  ia 
ilKlI,  would  lead  10 1  ulitfaclory  groupinf  of  farailiea.  Id  the 
umc  year  Giabiecht  propoKd  bii  iiviaoa  of  the  order  Into 
Gymnoptea  and  Podoplea. 

In  ^peaiance  an  ordinary  Copepod  [1  divided  into  for^  and 
hind-body,  of  iti  eleven  legmenli  tfie  compoaite  fint  being  the 

abdomen.  The  coalescence  of  legmcnu,  Ibough  frequent,  doei 
not  after  a  little  expehence  mateiially  confuie  the  counting. 
But  there  ii  thia  peculiarity,  that  the  middle  legnient  ia  lome- 
timencootlnuouiwilh  the  broader  fore- body,  Hmetlma  with  the 
narroaret  hind-body.  In  the  Foimer  caie  the  bind-body,  con- 
aiiling  only  of  the  abdoineD,  (ormi  a  pleoo  ot  tail-part  devoid  of 
feet,  and  the  apedei  (o  conitruaed  ue  Cynnoplea.  thoeeoftfae 
Diked  or  [ooileai  pleon.  Id  the  hiier  case  the  oiiddle  tcgmtnl 
almott  alwaya  carries  with  it  to  the  hind-body  a  pair  of  rudi- 
mentary limbi,  whence  the  tenn  Podoplea,  meaning  ipeciel 
that  have  a  pleon  with  feet.  II  may  be  objected  that  hereby  the 
term  pleon  is  used  in  two  diflerent  lenics,  £nt  applying  to  the 
abdomen  alone  and  then  to  the  abdomen  plus  the  last  thoracic 
segment.  Even  Ihls'vcrbai  Baw  would  be  obviated  if  Giesbrecht 
could  prove  hii  tenUtive  hypatheiii,  that  the  Gymmplea  may 
have  lost  a  pre.gtiii  I  alKgmrol  of  Ibe  abdomen,  and  the  Podoplea 
aay  have  lost  ibe  last  segment  ol  the  tbotai.  The  daisificaiion 
ii  worked  out  as  follows.'— 

t.  Gymmaflta.—Fint  iecment  ol  htod-body  footleis.  beariag  the 
ori&nt  of  the  geoiial  o^iru  (in  tbe  male  untyinnietncaLly  plwd); 
last  loot  at  the  lan-booy  in  tbe  male  a  copulatofy  orian;  neiihtf, 
or  only  one.  of  the  fint  pair  of  antennae  in  the  male  nnicutatinj ; 
ccpbaUc  Unbe  abundantly  articulated  and  provkied  with  many 

Elumoaa  letae:  heart  reiienlly  present-  Animals  usually  Irw- 
vine.  pelagic  (GieibrecM  and  Schmeil)- 

Tb»  troup^  Willi  6j  gentn  end  lour  or  five- hundred  ipecin.  is 
dividedliy  Cinlinxht  'did  tribes;  (a)  Anphaskandcia.  In  Ihii 
uibe  the  mslei  hsve  both  antennae  of  the  first  pair  as  seniory 
orgsns.  There  is  but  one  (aiaily,  the  CtluMat.  but  this  is  a  very 
large  one.  with  i«  genna  and  anrc  than  100  specie*.  Among  Ihen 
is  the  cosmopolilan  Colauir  jSaKarttini.  the  earliest  described 
(by  Bishop  Gunner  Id  1770)  of  all  (be  marine  fiee-swimniing  Cope- 
pods.  Among  them  alio  is  tbe  peacCck  Calanid.  Ciil«sJMai  mm 
{Dana),  with  its  highly  araamepled  antennae  and  loigRius  tail, 
Ibe  most  beautiful  •peon  of  ibe  whole  order  (fig.  a).  lH  Heterai- 
thrandria.  Herelhe  malcshavepaeor  tbeotber  Jihefim  pair  o( 

There  are  lour  (anilies.  the  DuflimiUat  with  17  gnvra.  the  f  nlrf^ 
li^se  erith  10,  the  PiaiacjiUpUiit  and  Caaiaallat  each  wilb  orw 
genus.  The  lint  of  these  lamilics  >■  often  called  CrMriMfidiii. 
but,  as  Sirs  has  pcenled  oot,  Ditflomui  (Weslwood.  iS]6)  is  Ike 
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OnAODIS,  CATHERtHB  HBHSIETtl  SB  BALZAC  If 
(tn9-iej3),  mitquite  de  VerntuiJ,  mislreu  o(  Hf-—  '"  ■-'-- 
M  rnna,  wu  the  daughicr  of  Charlo  Baliic 
indolMuieTouchel,  miitrtMOfCbulMlX.  / 
InlriculDB,  six  (uandcd  in  inducing  Heaiy  IV. 
Diriy  hu  if  lee  <lie  dcilh  of  Gibiiellc  d'Eurfa,  i  ^ 
kd  la  biller  Kxnci  il  coiut  itbcn  iboitly  iflnwudl  Hcsry 
nunied  M»ri«  de'  Mtdid.  She  cimed  ber  ipile  lo  fu  u  lo  b. 
deeply  conpioniued  in  the  conjpiney  of  Marshid  Biron  igiini 
Ihe  ting  in  1606,  bul  eiciped  with  1  slighl  puniihmenl,  uid  ii 
1608  Heniy  iclunliy  looli  her  bidi  inlo  favour  «Jiin.  She  leem 
Iben  to  blve  been  involved  in  the  Spuuih  intrigues  whid 
preceded  the  dcith  of  the  Ling  in  1610. 

See  H.  de  la  Ferrifae,  Hrart  iV.  U  roi.  tammmx  (Pirii,  1890). 

KKTSBCA5TEACZ,  JOSEPH-AHTOIHB  BKDin  V  (1730- 
i;93),Fienehiuvig»lor,  wubounlAiiin  J7J9.  At 
fifteen  he  entered  the  navy.  In  the  *«  of  1178  he  a 
■  frigile  of  thirty-two  gum,  nod  by  hir  devei  icuni 
luccolful  in  convoying  ■  fleet  of  merchant  vesseli  I 
leUla  to  the  Levuil,  allbnugh  Ibey  wen  altnckcd  by 
veneb,  each  of  which  wulugti  ibu  hijownihip.  In  1785  be 
wu  ippcnnted  to  the  comizUDd  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Eail 
Indies,  and  tvo  yean  laler  he  was  named  govemoi 
Mauriliui  and  the  Isle  of  Bouibon.  While  in  coraman 
Ea»t  India  fieel  he  made  a  voyage  to  China,  u  achi 
which,  in  1791,  led  the  French  government  lo  select  bit 


April  179),  and  itmiined  there  until  the  i6thot  Hir,tiirveyiit 
the  d'Entrecatleaui  Channel,  the  entrucet  to  the 
^rwenl  riven,  Bruni  Island.  Recherche  Bay,  P«(t 

, ...       nd  various  other  localities.    Escepting  the  aame  erf 

tha  tiver  Derwcnt  (originally  called  Riviere  du  Kord  by  its 
FreDcb  discoverers),  these  foregoing  appellations  haiK  beea 
retained.  Leaving  Tasmania  the  expedition  sailed  northward 
lot  Uk  Eaft  ladies,  sod  while  coasting  near  the  island  of  Java. 
Entrecaiteaiu  wu  attached  by  scurvy  and  died  do  the  10th  ol 

BHTRBinHO  B  DOUBO  (popularly  called  Uinkc),  a  former 
rovince  of  Northern  Portugal;  bounded  on  the  N.  t^  Cahci* 
L  Spain,  £.  by  Tru-os-Uoma,  S,  by  Beira  and  W.  by  ibe 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1000)  i.i70,j6i;  aira  179a  sq.  m. 
Though  DO  longer  oKdilly  rtcogniied,  Ihe  old  ptDvindal  Bane 
'  common  use.  The  coast-line  of  Entre  Hinho  e  Douio 
1  unbroken  eicept  by  the  eituarie)  of  the  main  riversi 
•,  elevation  gradually  increases  towarda  the  nortfa  and 
t  several  mountain  ranges  mark  the  frostier.  Of 
moat  Important  are  the  Serra  da  Peneda  (4718  ft. 
between  the  riven  Hinho  and  Ltmla;  the  Serra  do  Gena  (4)37 
It.},  on  the  Gatidan  border;  Ihe  Serra  da  Cabreira  (4S11  (t.1, 
immediately  to  the  south;  and  the  Serra  de  Mario  (4A41  ft.), 

bounded  by  two  great  riven,  the  Douto  (?,».)  on  the  south, 

'  Ihe  Minbo  (Spanish  tfifc)  on  the  norths  bul  a  small  tnci 

ind  south  of  the  Douro  estuary  b  Included  alw  within  the 

finclal  boundary.    There  are  three  other  Urge  rivers  which. 

the  Minbo,  flow  wett-ioutb-wni  into  Ibe  -Allanlic.    The 

Limla  or  Anlela  (Spanish  Utaa)  rises  in  Calicia.  and  reaches  the 

tea  at  Vianna  do  Caiietlo;  tbe  Cavado  springi  from  the  HKilher* 

fool  hills  of  La  Raya  Seca,  on  the  notlliem  frontier  of  Tru-oi- 

Monle9,and  forms,  at  its  mouth,  tbe  small  harbour  of  Etpoeende; 

and  the  Ave  descends  from  its  sources  in  the  5cm  da  Cabnii* 

lo  Villa  do  Cande,  where  it  enlen  the  Atlantic.    A  large  right- 

band  Iribuury  of  the  Dourn,  the  Tamega.  rise*  in  Galkia,  and 

tkirts  Ihe  western  tlope*  of  the  Sem  de  Hu(o. 

Tbe  climate  Is  mild,  eicepi  among  the  mouniaitu,  and  luch 
plants  as  heliottape.  fuchsUs,  palms,  and  aloe*  thrive  Jn  tbe 
open  thmugbout  the  year.  Wheat  and  maiie  are  grown  on  the 
plains,  and  other  important  products  arc  wine,  fruit,  olives  and 


Hifroi 


7-larmi.g 


and  the  breeding  of  pigs  ar 

Ai  tbe  province  is  occupied  bya  hardy  and  ini 

and  the  density  of  population  (419';  pet  >q.  m.)  is 

twice  that  of  any  other  province  on  the  Portugucsi 

Ihe  soil  is  very  closely  cultivated.    The  methods  and  unpiemeDit 

of  the  fiimcn  an,  however,  most  primitive,  and  at  the  beginning 

of  the  lotb  century  ii  was  not  unuiual  to  see  a  mole,  or  even  a 

woman,  harnessed  with  the  team  of  oien  to  an  old-fashioned 

wooden  plough.    Small  quaniiiies  of  coal,  iron,  antimony.  Ind 
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:labonle]y  carved  yoke,  which  are  characteristic  of 
noithem  Portugal.  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is 
divided  into  three  dislricit:- Vianna  do  Cattelto  in  ibe  north, 
Braga  in  tbe  centre,  Oporto  in  Ibe  south.  The  chief  towns  in 
sepintely  described;  they  Include  Oporto  (i67,9SS).  one  oJ  the 
greatest  wine-produdng  dtles  to  llw  world:  Briga  (14,10)), 
Ihe  seit  of  in  irchbiihop  who  Is  primate  of  Portugal;  the  •«• 
ports  of  Povoa  de  Vartim  {i>,6i])  and  Vianna  do  CiauUo 
(9990);  and  Guimiries  (9104),  a  place  of  considerable  historial 
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(a  Fkencb  ipotd,  from  theXat.  bUerp0sUmm,  that 
which  ia  placed  between),  a  atorehouse  or  magazine  for  the 
temponiy  storage  of  goods,  provisions,  &c;  also  a  place  where 
goods,  which  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  a  country  duty  free, 
are  stored  under  the  superintendence  of  the  custom  house 
authorities  till  they  are  re-exported.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  town 
which  has  a  considerable  distributive  trade  is  called  an  entrepdl. 
The  word  is  also  used  attributively  to  indicate  the  kind  of  trade 
carried  on  in  such  towns. 

ERTRB  RI08  (Span.  **  between  rivers  ")i  ^  province  of  the 
eastern  Argentine  Republic,  forming  the  sourthem  part  of  a 
region  sometimes  described  as  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia, 
bounded  N.  by  Corrientes,  E.  by  Uruguay  with  the  Uruguay 
river  as  the  boundary  line,  S.  by  Buenos  Aires  and  W.  by  Santa 
F£,  the  Parani  river  forming  the  boundary  line  with  these  two 
provinces.  Pop.  (1895)  193,019;  (1905,  est.)  376,600.  The 
province  has  an  area  of  28,784  sq.  m.,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  an  undulating,  well-watered  and  partly-wooded  plain,  termin- 
ating in  a  low,  swampy  district  of  limited  extent  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  great  rivers.  The  great  forest  of  Monteil 
occupies  an  extensive  region  in  the  N.,  estimated  at  nearly  one- 
fifth  the  area  of  the  province.  Its  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile 
and  its  dimate  is  mOd  and  healthy.  The  province  is  sometimes 
called  the  "garden  of  Argentina,"  which  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  correct  had  its  population  devoted  as  much  energy 
to  agriculture  as  they  have  to  political  conflict  and  dvil  war. 
Its  prindpai  industry  is  that  of  stock-raising,  exporting  live 
cattle,  horses,  hides,  jerked  beef,  tinned  and  salted  meats, 
beef  extract,  mutton  and  wool  Its  agricultural  products  are 
also  important,  induding  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley  and  fruits. 
Lime,  gypsum  and  firewood  are  also  profitable  items  in  its  export 
trade.  The  Parani  and  Uruguay  rivers  provide  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  produce  and  the  Entre  Rios  railways, 
consisting  of  a  trunk  line  running  E.  and  W.  across  the  province 
from  Parani  to  Concepd6n  del  Uruguay  and  several  tribuury 
blanches,  afford  ample  transportation  facilities  to  the  ports. 
Another  railway  Une  follows  the  Uruguay  f  roQi  Concordia  north- 
ward into  Corrientes.  Entre  Rios  has  been  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Argentine  provinces,  and  has  suffered  severely 
from  political  disorder  and  dvil  war.  Comparative  quiet 
reigned  from  1842  to  1870  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  Gen. 
J.  J.  Urquixa.  After  his  assassination  in  1870  these  partisan 
conflicts  were  renewed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  the 
province  settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace,  folbwed 
by  an  extraordinary  development  in  her  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries.  Among  these  is  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of 
beef,  the  exportation  of  which  has  reached  large  proportions. 
The  capital  is  Parani,  though  the  seat  of  government  was 
originally  located  at  Conoepd6n  del  Uruguay,  and  was  again 
transferred  to  that  town  during  Urquiza's  domination.  Con- 
cepd6n  dd  Uruguay,  or  Concepd6n  (founded  1778),  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  and  port  on  the  Uruguay,  connected  by  railway  with 
an  extensive  produdng  region  whidi  gives  it  an  important  export 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  national  college  and  normal  school. 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  9000  in  1905.  Other  large  towns 
are  Gualeguay  and  Gualcguaychii 

ENVOY  (Fr.  envoyi,  "sent"),  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
second  rank.  The  word  tfOfoyi  comes  first  into  general  use  in 
this  connexion  in  the  X7th  century,  as  a  translation  of  the  Lat. 
obtegatus  or  missus  (see  Diplomacy).  Hence  the  word  envoy  is 
commonly  used  of  any  one  sent  on  a  mission  of  any  sort. 

BNZIO  (c.  1220-1273),  king  of  Sardinia,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  mother  was  probably  a  German^ 
and  his  name,  Enzio,  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  German  H «»- 
rick.  His  father  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  he  was 
probably  present  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  in  1237.  In  1238 
he  was  married,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
to  Adelasia,  widow  of  Ubaldo  Visconti  and  heiress  of  Torres  and 
Gallura  in  Sardinia.  Enzio  took  at  once  the  title  of  king  of 
Torres  and  Gallura,  and  in  1243  that  of  king  of  Sardinia,  but  he 
only  spent  a  few  months  in  the  island,  and  his  sovereignty 
txisted  in  taame  akme.    In  July  1239  he  was  appointed  imperial 


vicegerent  in  Italy,  and  sharing  In  his  fainer's  ezoommunication 

in  the  same  year,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  which  broke 

out  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.    He  commenced  his 

campaign  by  subduing  the  march  of  AAcona,  and  in  May  1241 

was  in  command  of  the  forces  which  defeated  the  Genoese  fleet 

at  Meloria,  where  he  seized  a  large  amount  of  booty  and  captured 

a  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  proceeding  to  a  council 

summoned  by  Gregory  to  Rome.    Later  he  fought  in  Lombardy. 

In  1348  he  assisted  Frederick  in  his  vain  attempt  to  take 

Parma,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese 

at  Foesalta  on  the  36th  of  May  1 249.    His  captivity  was  a  severe 

blow  to  the  Hohenstaufen  cause  in  Italy,  and  was  soon  followed 

by  the  death  of  the  emperor.    He  seems  to  have  been  well 

treated  by  the  people  of  Bologna,  where  he  remained  a  captive 

until  his  death  on  the  14th  of  March  1272.    He  was  apparently 

granted  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 

St  Dominic  at  Bologna.    During  his  imprisonment  Enzio  is  said 

to  have  been  loved  by  Luda  da  Viadagola,  a  well-bom  lady  of 

Bologna,  who  shared  his  captivity  and  attempted  to  procure  his 

release.  Some  doubt  has,  hidwever,  been  cast  upon  this  story, 

and  the  same  remark  applies  to  another  which  tells  how  two 

friends  had  almost  succeeded  in  freeing  him  from  prison  concealed 

in  a  wine-cask,  when  he  was  recognized  by  a  lock  of  his  golden 

hair.    His  marriage  with  Adelasia  had  been  declared  void  by  the 

pope  in  1243,  and  he  left  one  legitimate,  and  probably  two 

'illegitimate  daughters.    Enzio  forms  the  subject  of  a  drama  by 

£.  B.  S.  Raupach  and  of  an  opera  by  A.  F.  B.  Dulk. 

See  F.  W.  Groasman.  Kdnig  Entio  (Gdttingen,  1883);  and 
H.  Blasius.  Kfinii  Enno  (BreaUu,  1884). 

ENZYMB  (Gr.  Ivf v/<of,  leavened,  from  Ir,  in,  and  2*6^0^, 
leaven),  a  term,  first  suggested  by  Ktthne,  for  an  unorganized 
ferment  (see  Fekhzntation),  a  group  of  substances,  in  the 
constitution  of  plants  and  animak,  which  decompose  certain 
carbon  compounds  occurring  in  association  with  them.  See  also 
Plants:  Physiology]  Nutsitxon,  &c. 

BOCENE  (Gr.  ^,  dawn,  Kaunfe,  recent),  in  geology,  the  name 
suggested  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1833  ^or  the  lower  subdivision  df  the 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  Era.  The  term  was  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  was  the  period  which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  recent  or 
existing  forms  of  life,  because  it  was  estimated  that  among 
the  fossils  of  this  period  only  3}  %  of  the  spedes  are  still  living. 
Since  Lyell's  time  much  has  been  learned  about  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  period,  and  many  palaeontologists  doubt  if  any  of 
the  Eocene  sptcies  are  still  extant,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.  Nevertheless  the  name  is  a  convenient  one  and  is 
in  general  use.  The  Eocene  as  originally  defined  was  not  long 
left  inuct,  for  E.  Beyrich  in  1854  proposed  the  term  "  Oligocene  " 
for  the  upper  portion,  and  Uter,  in  1874,  K.  Schimper  suggested 
"  Paleocene  "  as  a  separate  appellation  for  the  lower  portion. 
The  Oligocene  division  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  distinct 
period,  but  "  Paleocene  "  is  not  so  widely  used. 

In  north-western  Europe  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
was  marked  by  an  extensive  emergence  of  the  land,  accompanied, 
in  many  places,  by  considerable  erosion  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks; 
a  prolongied  interval  elapsed  before  a  relative  depression  of  the 
land  set  in  and  the  first  Eocene  deposits  were  formed.  The  early 
Eocene  formations  of  the  London-Paris-Belgian  basin  were  of 
fresh- water  and  brackish  origin;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
period  they  had  become  marine,  while  later  they  reverted  to  the 
original  type.  In  southern  and  eastern  Europe  changes  ol  sea- 
levd  were  less  pronounced  in  character;  here  the  late  Cretaceous 
seas  were  followed  without  much  modification  by  those  of  the 
Eocene  period,  so  rich  in  foraminiferal  life.  In  many  other 
regions,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  Tertiary  from  the 
Mesozoic  rodcs  in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  London  and  Paris  does 
not  exist,  and  the  boundary  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  Eocene 
strata  succeed  Cretaceous  rocks  without  serious  unconformity 
in  the  Libyan  area,  parts  of  Denmark,  S.E.  Alps,  India,  New 
Zealand  and  central  N.  America.  The  unconformity  is  marked 
in  England,  paru  of  Egypt,  on  the  AUantic  coasUl  plain  and 
in  the  eastern  gulf  region  of  N.  America,  as  well  as  in  the  marine 
Eocene  of  western  Oregon.    The  dastic  Flysch  formation  of  th» 
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the  uppn  uid  CnUccDui 
cavcnd  «t  vtrious  tinus  i.  (trip  of 
Jeney  loutbmid  lad  MSt  K  frat  tongue  or  bay  up  the  lliitli- 
i^ipi  valley jBmilu  epicODtinaiUl  leu  spreid  over  putsof  the 
Twaic  border,  but  the  pliini  of  the  interioc  witli  Ibe  mouDtun: 
on  the  west  wen  meuiwbile  beiiig  fiUtd  with  lerrestriil  mnd 
kciutliDC  depOBti  wbich  attuDal  ui  esoriDOUt  development. 
TUf  fttit  cxtenvon  of  non-muine  fnniuiliaiii  in  the  Eocene  ol 
dlSntot  countriet  hu  Introduced  difficulties  in  the  »«y  of  exact 
ComUtion ;  [t  [•  ufer,  ihnefoie,  m  the  prexal  Mate  of  fcnow- 
kdce,  to  make  no  iltempt  to  find  in  the  Eocene  stnU  oF  America 
and  India,  &c.,  the  preCtM  equivalent  o(  lubdiviiioni  thai  have 
been  determined  with  more  or  lesi  exactitude  in  the  Loddon- 
fub-Bdgiso  irea. 

II  ii  pooible  that  Id  Eocoh  tim«i  thne  eijited  a  greater 
costinuity  ol  ibe  noitbem  land  maaaes  (htn  ohtaini  to-day. 
Eorape  al  that  lime  waa  probably  um'ted  with  N.  America 
throiigb  laUad  and  Greenland;  while  on  the  other  tide,  America 
may  ^ve  Joined  Aaia  tty  the  way  of  Ataska.    On  the  Mhei  1 
Ibe  great  central,  medilirraDcaii  lea  wbich  atnlched  acroa 
Ennalan  csntinenta  lent  an  arm  norlbward  tomewbcie  just 
of  tbe  Ural  mountslBi,  and  thui  divided  the  nonbeni  land  mi 


that  region.  S.  America,  AuiiriUa  and  perhapa  Africa  may  have 
been  connected  more  or  less  direcily  with  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Aaaodaied,  no  doubi,  with  the  crustal  movemcDU  wbich 
dosed  tbc  Crelaccoui  and  inaugurated  the  Eocene  period, 
there  were  local  and  Iniennitteiil  Dunilolationi  of  volcanic 
■ctivily  throughout  the  period.  Diabawa,  gabbroi,  Mrpeolines, 
loda-potuh  granites,  &c,,  aie  found  ia  Ibe  Eocene  of  tbe  central 
and  northern  Apennines.  TuSs  occur  in  tbe  Veranese  and 
Vicenlin  Alps — Ronca  and  Spclecco  schists.  TuSi.  basatu 
and  other  igneous  rocks  nppeai  also  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado;  also  in 
Central  America,  the  Anllllean  region  and  S.  America. 

It  baa  been  very  generally  assumed  by  geologists,  mainly  upon 
tbe  evidence  of  plant  remains,  that  the  Eocene  period  opened 
with  a  temperate  climate  in  northern  latitudes;  later,  as  in. 
dicaled  by  the  London  Clay,  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth  beds. 

But  it  ihould  be  observed  that  the  frequent  admixture  of 
temperate  forms  with  what  are  now  tropical  species  makes  it 
difficult  to  apeak  with  certainty  as  to  the  degree  of  '' 

peiienced.    The  occurrence  of  ligni  ~ 

In  this  connexion.  On  the  other  hai 
In  the  lower  FlyKh  have  been  rcgi 
glaciatbn;  thia  would  not  be  inco 
widespread  geniality  of  climate,  as  is 

but  tbe  evidence  for  gladation 


Eocene  of  the 


IS  is  indicated  by  the  : 
crsion  ol  the  marine  1 
not  yet  conclualvc. 


fiacMH  OMIfrdMjk— la  Billais.  with  A*  antpttaa  of  Ot  Bonr 
beds  ((«.}  and  the  (caf-bearinc  beds  of  Antrin  Ind  Mntl,  Eoaaa 
rodia  an  anfised  to  tiie  south^astem  portioD  of  Engtand-  TWy 
lie  in  the  two  wcUnnarked  lyDdinal  baslaa  of  Loodoa  and  Han^ 

BeikaluiT).  but  *fc  siiMfated  tawsfdt  Ibe  eui  by  tke  deoudBi 


Etagdwt  Bi 


Alum  Bay. 


r~l  r»  j!    London  Clay  and  tbe  eqaira- 

i;™"^L"  wS=i^  '•^tsi'^'-'^"'^ 

and  ReadingBedi,Thaoet      ""  R™hng  Beds. 
Sands. 
The  Thanet  Anda  have  not 
'hg'  aie  u™^  P»le  * 

pebble*.    It  iia  marine  lonnatian.  but  loaiili  are  ■cai«  eicnt 

"—  where  it  aiiains  iu  mott  CDoiplete  develapmait.  Tin 

LDd  Reading  beds  (lec  RiAOIKC  BiPS)  cootain  both 

I  eatuarioe  laviU.     In  weacon  Kent,   between   the 

don  CUy  an  the  Oldhavea  beds  or 

.^  ft.,  made  up  almoit  enlinly  of  mfl. 

„.  |Kuu>c«  K<.  ,u  sand;  the  loiads  are  marine  and  enuar. 

.ond<Hi  Clay,  500  ft.  thick,  is  a  marioe  depowt  eoOHtinf 

brown  clay  with  sandy  layefs  and  aeptarian  aodules;  its 

in  tbe  HanMhire  uta  ii  seoietiuea  called  Uw  Bckhot 

exposed  00  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  Banhul,  Bn^b*- 

UriDD  beds  win  be  found  briefly  desmSed  under  thoo 


of  clay 

iiprt. 
E.Kei 


Bjrely  local  phases  should  have  received  diBL-....*..^  ■.«<f».  ul  ^^ 
pper  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin  the  more  Important  fomalioos 
an  tbe  highly  fossiUtetais  marine  sand*  known  aa  the  "  Saadi  il 
Bcauchanp  and  the  kcal  Inh^iater  llmfstnnf.  the  "  Cakairt 
de  St  Ouen.'    Tbe  Middle  Eocene  u  represented  by  the  wdtloien 

..-..—, '--."  about  90  Ii.  thick.  Tbe  beds  in  this  scsies  wy 

._---„..   ^eing  Bsndy,  others  marly  cr  flsif- 

The  Upper  c-'— ' '■ 


i^^i. 


ean  communkating  wi 

_._  wnU  dcvelopod  in  nocthmi  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Paleslioe,  tai 
thry  may  be  Failoweol  thrDugb  Penu,  Baluchistan,  India,  ists 
Chins,  "libit,  Japan.  Sunutn,  Borneo  and  the  Philijiplnes:     Tte 

,  in  the  central  Asisn  ^leau.  Besides  being  a  widespread 
-mstion  the  nummuUtic  limestone  is  locally  several  tbounsd 

While  the  loraminilersl  limestones  were  beiog  formed  ortf  aotf  of 

the  CBipstbiacis  and  the  northern  Alpine  legion,  vis.  the  Fljvh 
d  the  Vienna  sandstone  Some  portions  cTthis  Alpine  Eccms 
t  coancly  congloDeialtc,  and  In  placea  there  are  bciWai  <i 
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Lower 
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BOD-locftl  rocki  of  enonnoiit  dimenrfonB  included  in  the  tfpUaceous 
or  sandy  matrix.  The  occurrence  of  these  large  bouldert  together 
>hith  the  acarcenesa  of  fotsils  has  suggested  a  glacial  origin  (or  the 
formation;  but  the  evidence  hitherto  collected  is  not  conclusive. 
C.  W.  von  Gflmbel  has  classified  the  Eocene  of  the  northern  Alpa 
(Bavaria,  &c.)  as  follows: — 

f  T^»^  v,,^^»m  S  Flysch  and  Vienna  sandstone,  with  younger  num- 
Upper  Eocene  J    iJulitic  beds  and  Hiring  woup. 
Middle      „        Kressenberg  Beds,  with  older  nummulitic  beds. 
Lower       „        Burberg  B«ls,  Greensandswith  small  nummulites. 

The  Hiring  group  of  northern  Tirol  contains  lignite  beds  of  some 
importance.  In  the  southern  and  S.E.  Alps  the  following  divisions 
are  reoognind. 

iT.^..^  r«w«...^  5  M*c>sno  or  Tasaello — >^nna  Sandstone,  ooaglo- 
Upper  Eocene  j    meiates.  marls  and  shales. 

Middle     M        Nummulitic  limestones,  three  subdivisions. 

iLibumian  stage  (or  Proteocene),  foraminiferal 
limestones  with  fresh-water  intercalations  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  the  Cosina  beds,  fresh-water  in 
the  middle  of  the  series. 
In  the  central  and  northern  Apennines  the  Eocene  strata  have  been 
subdivided  by  Prof.  F.  Sacco  into  an  upper  Bartonian,  a  middle 
Parisian  and  a  lower  Sueasonian  series.  In  the  middle  member  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Flysch  and  the  Macigno.  These  Eocene 
strata  are  upwards  of  «oo  ft.  thick.  In  northern  Africa  the  num- 
mulitic limestones  ana  sandstones  are  widely  spread;  the  lower 
R>rtions  comprise  the  Ubyan  group  and  the  shales  of  Esneh  on  the 
ile  (Flandnen),  the  Aneolina  beds  of  Sokotra  and  others;  the 
Mokattam  stajge  of  Egypt  is  a  representative  of  the  later  Eocene. 
Much  of  the  NT  African  Eocene  contains  phosphatic  beds.  In  India 
strata  oif  Eocene  age  are  extensively^  developed;  in  Sind  the  marine 
Ranikot  beds,  1500  to  2000  ft.,  consisting  of  clays  with  gypsum  and 
Ugnite,  shales  and  sandstones;  these  beds  have,  side  by  side  with 
Elooene  nommulites,  a  few  fossils  of  Cretaceous  affinities.  Above 
the  Raaikck  beds  are  the  massive  nummulitic  limestones  and  sand- 
stones of  the  Kirthar  group;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  nummulitic 
limestones  and  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Nari  group.  In  the  southern 
Himalayan  region  the  nummulitic  phase  of  Eocene  deposit  is  well 
developed,  but  there  are  difficulties  m  fixing  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  thu  and  the  younger  formations.  The  lower*  part  of  the 
Sirmur  series  of  the  Simla  district  mav  belong  to  this  period ;  it  is 
•ubdivided  into  the  Kasauli  group  and  the  Dagshai  group  with  the 
Subathu  group  at  the  base.  Beneath  the  thick  nummulitic  Eocene 
limestone  of  the  Salt  Range  are  shales  and  marls  with  a  few  coal 
aeama.  The  marine  Eocene  rocks  of  N.  America  are  roost  exten- 
sively developed  round  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they 
spread  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and,  as  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip,  along  the  Atlantic  coasui  plain  to  New  Jersey. 

The  series  in  Alabama,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Galf 
coast  Eocene,  is  as  follows: — 
Upper  Jacksonian,  White  limestone  of  Alabama  (and  Vickaburg?). 

•  (  Chickasawan  Sands  and  lignites. 

*^***     }  Midwayan  or  Clayton  formation,  limcstonea. 

The  above  iiifrrssinn  b  not  fully  represented  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
states.  « 

On  the  Fsdfic  coast  marine  formations  are  found  in  California 
and  Oregon:  such  are  the  Tejon  series  with  lignite  and  oil;  the 
Escondido  series  of  S.  California  (7000  ft.),  part  of  the  Pascadero 
aeries  of  the  Santa  Cms  Mountains;  the  Pulaski,  Tyee,  Arago  and 
Coaledo  beds  with  coals— in  Oregon.  In  the  Puget  formation  of 
Washington  we  have  a  great  series  of  sediments,  largely  of  brackish 
water  origin,  and  in  parts  coal-bearing.  The  total  thickness  of  this 
formation  has  been  estimated  at  30.000  ft.  (it  may  prove  to  be  less 
than  this),  but  it  is  probable  that  only  the  lower  portion  is  of  Eocene 
age.  The  most  interesting  of  the  N.  American  Eocene  deposits  are 
those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  adjacent  western  plains,  in 
Wyoming,  Nevada.  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Ac. ;  they  are  of  terrestrial, 
lacustrine  or  aeolian  origin,  and  on  this  account  and  because  they 
were  not  strictly  synchronous,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
placing  them  in  their  true  position  in  the  time-scale.  The  main 
diviaaooB  or  groaps  are  generally  recognised  as  follows}— 

Mammalian 
Zonal  Forma. 

Upper     >  Uinta  Group,  800  ft.  (?-Jacksoiian).    J^^^SJ,-^. 


1 


UiiUa^iennm, 
Bathyopsis, 


Middle    •BrMger  Group,  aooo  ft.  <?-Clai- 
bornian)        ....        •      < 
"  Wind  River  Group,  800  ft. 
<  Wasatch  Group,  aooo  ft.  (7 -Chicka- 
sawan)   ,        Corypkodw*. 

n.-.t     $*Torrejan  Group,  300  ft.  .      .        Pantelambda, 

*'"■*     <  •  Puerco  Group,  500  to  1000  ft.    .  Poiymastodon. 


s  South  of  the  UinU  Mts.  in  Utah. 
9  Wind  river  in  Wyoming. 
iaNevMexioo. 


*  Fort  Bridger  Basin. 

«  Wasatch  Mts.  in  Utah. 

*  Piierooriver,  New  Mexico. 


The  Fort  Union  beds  of  Canada  and  parts  of  Montana  and  N.  Dakota 
are  probably  the  oldest  Eocene  strata  of  the  Western  Interior; 
they  are  some  aooo  ft.  thick  and  possibly  are  equivalent  to  the  Mid- 
wayan group.  But  in  these  beds,  as  in  those  known  as  Arapahoe, 
Livingston.  Denver,  Ohio  and  Ruby,  which  are  now  often  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  Laramie  formation,  it  is  safer  to  regard 
them  as  a  transitional  series  between  the  Mesosoic  and  Tertiary 
systems.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  unconformity  between  the 
Eocene  Telluride  or  San  Miguel  and  Poison  Cadyon  formations  of 
Colorado  and  the  underlying  Laramie  rocks. 

Many  local  aspects  of  Eocene  rocks  have  received  special  names, 
but  too  little  is  known  about  them  to  enable  them  to  be  correctly 
placed  in  the  Eocene  series.  §uch  are  the  Clamo  formation  (late 
Eocene)  of  the  John  Day  basin,  Oregon,  the  Pinyon  conglomerate 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Sphinx  conglomerate  of  Montana,  the 
Whitetail  conglomerate  of  Arizona,  the  Manti  shales  of  Uuh,  the 
Mojave  formation  of  S.  California  and  the  Amyzon  formation  of 
Nevada. 

Of  the  Eocene  of  other  countries  little  u  known  in  detaiL  Strata 
of  this  age  occur  in  Central  and  S.  America  (Patagonia^Megellanian 
series — Brazil.  Chile,  Argentina),  in  S.  Australia  (and  in  the  Great 
Australian  Bight),  New  inland,  in  Seymobr  Island  near  Graham 
Land  in  the  Antarctic  Regions^  Japan,  Java,  Borneo.  New  Guinea, 
Moluccas.  Philippines,  hiew  Caledonia,  also  in  Greenland,  Bear 
Island,  Spitsbergen  and  Siberia. 

Organic  Life  of  the  Eocene  Period. — hi  It  has  been  observed 
above,  the  name  Eocene  was  given  to  this  period  on  the  ground 
that  in  its  fauna  only  a  small  percentage  of  liring  spedcs  were 
present;  this  estimation  was  founded  upon  the  assemblage  of 
invertebrate  remains  in  which,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
period  until  the  present  day,  there  has  been  compantivdy  little 
change.  The  real  biological  interest  of  the  period  centres  around 
the  higher  vertebrate  types.  In  the  marine  mollusca  the  most 
noteworthy  change  is  the  entire  absence  of  ammonoids,  the  group 
which  throughout  the  Meaozoic  era  had  taken  so  prominent  a 
place,  but  disappeared  completely  with  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous. 
Nautiloids  were  more  abundant  than  they  are  at  present,  but 
as  a  whole  the  Cephalopods  took  a  more  subordinate  part 
than  they  had  done  in  previous  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gasteropods  and  Pelecypods  found  in  the  numerous  shallow  seas 
a  very  suitable  environment  and  flourished  exceedingly,  and 
their  shells  are  often  preserved  in  a  state  of  great  perfection 
and  in  enormous  numbers.  Of  the  Gasteropod  genera  Ceritkium 
with  its  estuarine  and  lagoonal  forms  Potamidei,  Potamidopsis, 
&c.,  is  very  characteristic;  RosteUaria,  Voiuia,  Ffoia,  Pleuro- 
toma,  Conus,  Typhis,  may  also  be  dted.  Cardium,  Venericardia, 
CrassaUttOt  Corbulomya,  Cylherea,  Ludna,  Anomia,  Ostrea  are  a 
few  of  the  many  Pelecypod  genera.  Echinoderms  were  repre- 
sented by  abundant  sea-urchins,  Echinolampas,  UtUhia,  Coho- 
dypeta,  &c.  Corals  flourished  on  the  numerous  reefs  and  ap- 
proximated to  modem  forms  (  Trochosmilia,  Dendroph^ia).  But 
by  far  the  most  abundant  marine  organisms  were  the  foramini- 
fera  which  floiurished  In  the  warm  seas  in  countless  myriads. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  NummuliUs,  which  by  their 
extraordinary  numerical  development  and  grnit  size,  as  well  as 
by  their  wide  distribution,  deniand  special  recognition.  Many 
other  genera  of  almost  equal  importance  as  rock  builden,  lived 
at  the  same  time:  Orlhophragma,  Opercnlina,  Aisilina,  OrbitoliUs, 
MUicla,  Alveolina,  Crustacea  were  fairly  abundant  (Xanlhopsis, 
Portunus),  and  most  of  the  orders  and  many  families  of  modem 
insects  were  represented. 

When  we  tum  to  the  higher  forms  of  life,  the  reptiles  and 
mammals,  we  find  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  fauna 
of  the  Eocene  and  those  periods  which  preceded  and  succeeded 
it.  The  great  group  of  Saurian  reptiles,  whose  membera  had 
held  dominion  on  land  and  sea  during  most  of  the  Mesosoic 
time,  had  completely  disappeared  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Eocene;  in  their  place  placental  mammals  m«  \t  their  appearance 
and  rapidly  became  the  dominant  group.  Among  tbe  early 
Eocene  mammals  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  numerous  and 
dearly-marked  ordera  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day;  instead 
we  find  obscurely  differentiated  forms,  which  cannot  be  fitted 
without  violence  into  any  of  the  modem  orders.  Tbe  early 
placental  mammals  were  generalized  types  (with  certain  non- 
placental  cbaracten)  with  potentialities  for  rapid  divergence 
and  devek>pment  In  the  direction  of  the  more  sprn'ah'sed  modem 
ordeta.    Thus,  the  CreodonU  foreshadoired  the  Caraivoia,  the 
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Condylarthni  presaged  the  herbivorous  groups;  but  before  the 
close  of  this  period,  so  favourable  were  the  conditions  of  life 
to  t  rapid  evolution  of  types,  that  most  of  the  great  orders  had 
been  clearly  defined,  though  none  of  the  Eocene  genera  are  still 
extant.  Among  the  early  carnivores  were  ArctocycntPaUuonictis, 
AnMyclonus,  Hyaenodon,  Cynodon,  Prmvera,  Patriofelis.  The 
primitive  dog*like  forms  did  not  appear  until  late  in  the  period, 
in  Europe;  and  true  cats  did  not  arrive  until  later,  though  they 
were  represented  by  Eusmilus  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France. 
The  primitive  ungulates  (Condylarths)  were  generalized  forms 
with  five  effective  toes,  exemplified  in  Phenacodus.  Tbt  gross 
Amblypoda,  with  five-toed  stumpy  feet  (Coryphodon),  were 
prominent  in  the  early  Eocene;  particularly  striking  forms 
were  the  Dinoceratidae,  Dinoceras,  with  three  pairs  of  horns  or 
protuberances  on  its  massive  skull  and  a  pair  of  huge  canine 
teeth  projecting  downwards;  Tinoceras,  Uinlatkerium,  Loxo- 
pkodoH,  &c.;  these  elephantine  creatures,  whose  remains  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Eocene  deposiu  of  western  America,  died  out 
before  the  close  of  the  period.  The  divergence  of  the  hoofed 
mammals  into  the  two  prominent  divisions,  the  odd-toed  and 
even-toed,  began  in  this  period,  but  the  former  did  not  get  beyond 
the  three-toed  sUge.  The  least  differentiated  of  the  odd-toed 
group  were  the  Lophiodonts:  tapirs  were  foreshadowed  by 
Systemodon  and  similar  forms  (Palaeotkerium,  Palophtherium); 
the  peccary-like  Hyracoiherium  was  a  forerunner  of  the  horse, 
Hyrockinus  was  a  primitive  rhinoceros.  The  evolution  of  the 
horse  through  such  forms  as  Hyracotherium,  PackynolopkuSf 
Eohippus,  &c.,  appears  to  have  proceeded  along  parallel  lines 
in  Eurasia  and  America,  but  the  true  horse  did  not  arrive  until 
later.  Ancestral  deer  were  represented  by  Dichobune^  Amphi- 
iragufus  and  others,  while  many  small  hog-like  forms  existed 
{DiplopuSt  Eokyus,  HyopotamuSt  Homacodon).  The  primitive 
stodc  of  the  camel  group  developed  in  N.  America  in  late  Eocene 
time  and  sent  branches  into  S.  America  and  Eurasia.  The 
edentates  were  very  generalized  forms  at  this  period  (Can- 
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Lutetia  —  Paris. 

Yprcs,  Flanders. 

Landen,  Belgium. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Spamacum  «  Epcmay. 

Laeken,  Belgium. 

Brussels. 
M.  •iiuKu^.i  M  Mont  Paniael,  osar  Mons. 
Other  names  that  have  been  applied  to  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene 
not  included  in  the  table  are  Farisien  and  Suessonien  (Soissons) ; 
Ludien  (Ludes  in  the  Paris  basin)  and  Priabonien  (Priabona  in  the 
Vioefitine  Alps) ;  Heersien  (Heer  near  Maastricht)  and  Wemmelien 
(WcmneL Belgium);  very  many  more  might  be  mentioned. 


Lut^rien 

YprMeft 

Landinien 

Thaneticn 

Sparnaden 

Laekenien 

BruxolHen 

Panis61ien 


odonta);  the  rodents  (TiUodontia)  attained  a  large  size  for 
members  of  this  group,  e.g.  TiUotkerittm,  The  Insectivores  had 
Eocene  forerunners,  and  the  Lemuroids— fmibable  ancestocs 
of  the  apes — ^were  fonns  of  great  interest,  Anaptewupr^ax, 
Microsyops,  HeterokyuSt  Micrackaerus,  Ccenopiikecusi'tvtn'iht 
Cetaceans  were  well  represented  by  Zeugbdon  and  others. 

The  non-placental  mammals  although  abundant  were  taking  a 
secondary  place;  DidelpkySj  the  primitive  opossum,  b  note- 
worthy on  account  of  its  wide  geographical  range. 

Among  the  birds,  the  laige  flightless  forms,  Eupterormis, 
Castorms,  were  prominmt,  and  many  others  were  present,  such 
as  the  ancestral  fonns  of  our  modem  guUs,  albatrosses,  herons, 
buzzards,  eagles,  owls,  quails,  plovers.  Reptiles  were  pooriy 
represented,  with  the  exception  of  crocodilians,  tortoises,  turtles 
and  some  large  snakes. 

The  flora  of  the  Eocene  period,  although  full  of  interest,  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  newness  that  is  afforded  by  the 
fauna  of  the  period.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  this: 
the  newer  flora  had  been  introduced  and  had  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  there  is  no 
sharp  break  between  the  flora  of  the  earlier  and  that  of  the  later 
period;  in  both  we  find  a  mixed  assemblage — what  we  should 
now  regard  as  tropical  palms,  growing  side  by  side  with  mild- 
temperate  trees.  Early  Eocene  plants  in  N.  Europe,  oaks, 
willows,  chestnuts  (Castanea),  laureb,  indicate  a  more  toaperate 
climate  than  existed  in  Middle  Eocene  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Hampshire  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  continent,  palms, 
figs,  dnnamon  flourished  along  with  the  cactus,  magnolia, 
sequoia,  cypress  and  ferns.  The  late  Eocene  flora  of  Europe 
was  very  similar  to  its  descendant  in  modem  Australasia. 

See  A.  de  Lapparent,  Traiti  d§  ghhgie^  vol.  iii.  (sth  ed.,  T906), 
which  contains  a  good  general  account  of  the  period,  with  numerous 
references  to  original  papers.  Also  R.  B.  Newton,  Sy^emalic  Hsi 
of  the  Prtderick  E.  Edwards  Collection  of  BrUisk  OUmoeeno  amd  Exem 
MoUusea  in  the  BriUsk  Museum  iHaimral History)  (1I91),  pp.  399-^5; 
G.  D.  Harris,  "  A  Revision  of  our  Lower  Eocenes,**  Proc,  Ceetoguts* 
Assoc.  X.,  1887*1888:  W.  B.  Clark.  "  Correlation  Papers:  Eocene  '* 
(1891),  U.S.  Geoi.  Swvey  BuU.  No.  8j.  For  more  recent  Cteraturv 
consult  Geological  Literature  added  to  tke  Geological  Sodeij^s  Librory, 
published  annually  by  the  sodety.  Q.  A.  H.) 

BON  DB  BBAUMONT,  Charles  GsNiviivK  Lomss  Augusts 
ANDRi  TncomfB  d*  (1728-1810),  commonly  known  as  the 
Chevauek  d*Eon,  French  political  adventurer,  fanous  for  the 
supposed  mystery  of  his  sex,  was  bom  near  Tonnerre  in  Bur* 
gundy,  on  the  7th  of  October  x  728.  He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate 
of  good  position,  and  after  a  distinguished  course  of  study  at  the 
College  Mazarin  he  became  a  doctor  of  lawbyspedaldisprasatiaa 
bdfore  the  usual  age,  and  adopted  his  father's  prnfrwinn    He 
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began  Hteniy  woifc  as  s  contrilnitor  to  Friroo's  Annie  litUratre^ 
and  attiacted  notice  as  a  political  writer  by  two  woilcs  on 
finanrfal  and  administrative  questions,  which  he  published  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  His  reputation  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
1755  he  ^f^  on  the  recommendation  of  Louis  Francois,  prince  of 
Conti,  entrusted  by  Louis  XV.  (who  had  originally  started  his 
''  secret "  foreign  policy — ix,  by  undisdosal  agents  behind  the 
backs  of  his  ministers— in  &voarof  the  prince  of  Conti's  ambition 
to  be  king  of  Poland)  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  for  the  first  time  to  have 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman,  with  the  connivance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  French  oourt.^  In  this  disguise  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  reader  to  the  empressElisabeth,and  won  her  over 
entirely  to  the  views  of  his  royal  master,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  during  the  whole  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  After  a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Paris  to  be 
immediately  charged  with  a  second  mission  to  St  Petersburg, 
in  which  he  figured  in  his  true  sex,  and  as  brother  of  the  reader 
who  had  been  at  the  Russian  court  the  year  before.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  France  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
For  these  diplomatic  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grand  cross  of  St  Louis.  In  1759  he  served  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marshal  de 
Broglie,  and  was  wounded  during  the  campaign.  He  had  held 
for  some  years  previously  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  military  exercises,  particu- 
larly in  fencing.  In  z  763,  on  the  return  of  the  due  de  Ni vernais, 
d'Eon,  who  had  been  secretary  to  his  embassy,  was  appointed  his 
successor,  first  as  resident  agent  and  then  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  position  when  he  lost  the  fovour  of  his  sovereign,  chiefly, 
according  to  his  own  account,  through  the  adverse  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a  secret 
correspondent  of  the  kixig.  Superseded  by  count  de  Guerchy, 
d'Eon  showed  his  irritatu>n  by  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter  of  appointment,  and  by  raising  an  action  against  Guerchy 
for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Guerchy,  on  the  Other  hand, 
had  previously  commenced  an  action  against  d'Eon  for  libel, 
founded  on  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  certain  state  docu- 
ments of  which  he  had  possession  in  his  official  capacity.  Both 
parties  succeeded  in  so  far  as  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
Guerchy  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  though  by  pleading  his 
privilege  as  ambassador  he  escaped  a  trial,  and  d'Eon  was  found 
guilty  of  the  libeL  Failing  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
on,  he  was  outlawed.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  lived  in 
obscurity,  appearing  in  public  chiefly  at  fencing  matches. 
During  thb  period  rumours  as  to  the  sex  of  d'Eon,  originating 
probably  in  the  story  of  his  first  residence  at  St  Petersburg  as  a 
female,  began  to  exdte  public  interest.  In  1 774  he  published  at 
Amsterdam  a  book  called  Lts  Loisirs  du  Chevalier  d'Eon,  which 
stimulated  gossip.  Bets  were  frequently  laid  on  the  subject, 
and  an  action  raised  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1777  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  these  bets  brought  the  question  to  a  judicial 
decision,  by  which  d'Eon  was  declared  a  female.  A  month  after 
the  trial  he  returned  to  France,  having  received  permission  to  do 
so  as  the  result  of  negotiations  in  which  Beaumarchats  was  em- 
ployed as  agent.  The  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  deliver  up 
certain  state  documents  in  his  possession,  and  to  wear  the  dress 
of  a  female.  The  reason  for  the  latter  of  these  stipulations  has 
never  been  dearly  explained,  but  he  complied  with  it  to  the 
dose  of  his  life.  In  1784  he  recdved  permission  to  visit  London 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  library  and  other  property. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to  France,  though  after  the  Revolu- 
tion he  sent  a  letter,  using  the  name  of  Madame  d'Eon,  in  which 
be  offered  to  serve  in  the  republican  army.  He  continued  to 
dress  as  a  lady,  and  took  part  in  fencing  matches  with- success, 
though  at  last  in  1796  he  was  badly  hurt  in  one.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  92nd  of  May  18 10.  During  the  dosing  years  of 
his  life  be  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from  George  III. 

*  But  see  Ltnif^ti  Historical  Mysteries,  op.  241-343,  where  this  tradi- 
tional accoimt  M  discuiMd  and  rejected. 


A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  condusively  established 
the  fact  that  d'Eon  was  a  man. 

The  best  modem  accounts  are  In  the  due  de  Broglie't  Le  Secret 
du  ni  (x888);  Captain  J.  Buchan  Tdfer't  Stranae  Career  of  Ike 
Chevalier  d'Eon  (1888);  Octave  Homberg  and  Femand  Jouawiin, 
Le  Chevalier  d'Eon  (1904) ;  and  A.  Lang's  Historical  Mystenes  (1904;. 

BOTVOS,  j6Z8EF,  Bason- (1815-187 x),  Hungarian  writer  and 
statesmai^  the  son  of  Baron  Ignacz  EOtv<)s  and  the  baroness 
Lilian,  was  born  at  Buda  on  the  X3th  of  September  1813.  After 
an  excellent  education  he  entered  the  dvil  service  as  a  vice- 
notary,  and  was  early  introduced  to  political  life  by  his  father. 
He  also  spent  many  years  in  western  Europe,  assimilating  the 
new  ideas  both  literary  and  political,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  leaders  of  jthe  Romantic  school.  On  his  return  to 
Hungary  he  wrote  his  first  political  work,  Prison  Reform;  and 
at  the  diet  of  1839-1840  he  made  a  great  impression  by  his 
doquence  and  learning.  One  of  his  first  speeches  (published, 
with  additional  matter,  in  1841)  warmly  advocated  Jewish 
emandpation.  Siibsequently,  in  the  columns  of  the  PesH  Hirlap, 
E5tvte  disseminated  his  progressive  ideas  farther  afidd,  his 
standpoint  being  that  the  necessary  reforms  could  only  be 
carried  out  administrativdy  by  a  responsible  and  purdy  national 
government.  The  same  sentiments  pervade  his  novd  The 
Village  Notary  (1844-1846),.  one  of  the  daasics  of  the  Magyar 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  less  notable  romance  Hungary  in 
JSZ4,  and  the  comedy  Long  live  Equality  f  In  1842  he  married 
Anna  Rosty,  but  his  happy  domestic  life  did  not  interfere  with 
his  public  career.  He  was  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  writers  and  politicians  of  Hungary,  while  the  charm 
of  his  oratory  was  such  that,  whenever  the  archduke  palatine 
Joseph  desired  to  have  a  full  attendance  in  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates, he  called  upon  EdtveJs  to  address  it.  Tlie  February 
revolution  of  1848  was  the  complete  triumph  of  Edtvfls'  ideas, 
and  he  hdd  the  portfolio  of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
first  responsible  Hungarian  ministry.  But  his  influence  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  department.  £dtv5s,  Deik  and  Szech^nyi 
represented  the  pacific,  moderating  influence  in  the  coundlof 
ministers,  but  when  the  premier,  Batthy&ny,  resigned,  E5tv5s, 
in  despair,  retired  for  a  time  to  Munich.  Yet,  thov^  withdrawn 
from  the  tempests  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  his  pen.  His  Influence  of  the  Ruling  Ideas 
of  the  iglh  Century  on  the  Stale  (Pest,  1851-1854,  German  editions 
at  Vienna  and  Ldpzig  the  same  year)  profoundly  influenced 
llteraturo  and  public  opinion  in  Hungary.  On  his  return  home, 
in  1851,  he  kept  resolutely  aloof  from  all  political  movements. 
In  1859  he  published  The  Guarantees  of  the  Power  and  Unity  of 
Austria  (Ger.  ed.  Ldpzig,  same  year),  in  which  he  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  between  personal  union  and  ministerial  responsi- 
bility on  the  one  hand  and  centralization  on  the  other.  After  the 
Italian  war,  however,  such  a  halting-place  was  regarded  as  in- 
adequate by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  the  diet  of  x86x 
£Otv0s  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  followers  of  Deik,  and  his 
speech  in  favour  of  the  "  Address  "  (see  DeAk,  Francis)  made 
a  great  impression  at  Viexma.  The  enforced  calm  which  prevailed 
during  the  next  few  years  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  once 
more  to  literature,  and,  in  x866,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Hungarian  academy.  In  the  diets  of  1865  and  X867  he  fought 
zealously  by  the  side  of  De&k,  with  whose  policy  he  now  com- 
pletdy  associated  himself.  On  the  formation  of  the  Andr&ssy 
cabinet  (Feb.  X867)  he  once  more  accepted  the  portfolio  of  public 
worship  and  education,  being  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  of 
X848  who  thus  returned  to  office.  He  had  now,  at  last,  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime.  Ibat  very  year 
the  diet  passed  his  bill  for  the  emandpation  of  the  Jews;  though 
his  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  religious  liberty  were  less 
successful,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Catholics.  But  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  National  Schools  Act,  the  most 
complete  system  of  education  provided  for  Hungary  since  the 
days  of  Maria  Theresa.  Good  Catholic  though  he  was  (in  matters 
of  religion  he  had  been  the  friend  and  was  the  disdple  of  Mont- 
alembert),  EOtvte  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  dognui  of  papal 
infallibility,  promulgated  in  1870,  and  when  the  K^'* 
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Feh£rWir  proclaimed  it,  EOtvQs  cited  him  to  Appear  at  the  capital 
ad  audiendum  vcrbum  regium.  He  was  a  constant  defender  of 
the  composition  with  Austria  {Ausg^cich),  and  during  the  absence 
of  Andiissy  used  to  preside  over  the  coundl  of  ministers;  but 
the  labours  ci  the  last  few  years  were  too  much  for  his  failing 
health,  and  he  died  at  Pest  on  the  and  of  February  1871.  On  the 
5rd  of  May  1879  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Pest  in  the  square 
which  bears  his  name. 

EOtvOs  occupied  as  prominent  a  place  in  Hungarian  literature 
as  in  Hungarian  politics.  His  peculiarity,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  statesman,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  philosopher, 
a  philosopher  at  heart  as  well  as  in  theory;  and  in  his  poems  and 
novels  he  dothed  in  artistic  forms  all  the  great  ideas  for  which 
he  contended  in  sodal  and  political  life.  The  best  ci  his  verses 
are  to  be  found  in  his  ballads,  but  his  poems  are  insignificant 
compared  with  his  romances.  It  was  The  CarthusianSt  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  floods  at  Pest  in  1838,  that  first  took  the 
public  by  storm.  The  Magyar  novel  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
being  chiefly  represented  by  the  historico-epics  of  J6sik&.  EOtvOs 
first  modernized  it,  giving  prominence  in  his  pages  to  current 
social  problems  and  political  aspirations.  The  famous  ViUage 
Notary  came  still  nearer  to  actuid  life,  while  Hungary  in  1514, 
in  which  the  terrible  Dozsa  Jacquerie  (see  Dozsa)  is  so  vividly 
described,  is  especially  interesting  because  it  rightly  attributes 
the  great  national  catastrophe  of  Moh&cs  to  the  blind  selfishness 
of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  people. 
Yet,  as  already  stated,  all  these  books  are  written  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and  their  somewhat  involved  and  difficult  style  is, 
nowadays  at  any  rate,  a  trial  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  easy,  brilliant  and  lively  novels  of  J6kai. 

The  belt  edition  of  EOtvOs'  collected  works  is  that  of  1801,  in 
17  vols.  Comparatively  few  of  hit  writinn  have  been  translated, 
but  there  are  a  good  English  versioa  (Lonobn,  '^jSP)  ^^  numerous 
German  versions  of  The  Village  Notaryt  while  Tlie  Bnuuicipation 


of  the  Jems  has  been  translated  into  Italian  and  German  (Pest,  1&(I 
1842),  and  a  German  translation  of  Hungary  in  IS ^4$  under  tl 
of  I>cr  Bauernkrief  in  Ungarn  was  published  at  Pest  in  18^. 

"       "      ~ (Buda 


See  A.  B&n,  Ufi  and  Art  of  Baron  Joseph  E&tods  (Hung.)  { 
pest,  1903);  Zoltan  Ferenczi,  Baron  Joseph  Edteds  (Hung.)  (Buda- 
pest, 1903}  [this  is  the  best  biography];  and  M.  Berkovics, 
Baron  Joseph  Eotvos  and  the  French  Literature  (Hung.)  (Budapest, 
1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

EPAMOfONDAS  (e.  4r8-36a),  Theban  general  and  statesman, 
bom  about  418  b.c.  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  For 
his  education  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Lysis  of  Tarentum,  a 
Pythagorean  exile  who  bad  found  refuge  with  his  father  Polymnis. 
He  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  attack  upon  Mantineia  in  385, 
when  he  fought  onthe  Spartan  side  and  saved  the  life  of  hii  future 
colleague  Pelopidas.  In  his  youth  Epaminondas  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs;  he  held  aloof  from  the  political  assassina- 
tions which  preceded  the  Theban  insurrection  of  379.  But  in  the 
following  campaigns  against  Sparta  he  rendered  good  service  in 
organizing  the  Theban  defence.  In  371  he  represented  Thebes 
at  the  congress  in  Sparta,  and  by  h^  refusal  to  surrender  the 
Boeotian  dties  under  Theban  control  prevented  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  commanded 
the  Boeotian  army  which  met  the  Peloponnesian  levy  at  Leuctra, 
and  by  a  brilliant  victory  on  this  site,  due  mainly  to  his  daring 
innovations  in  the  tactics  of  the  heavy  infantry,  establohed  at 
once  the  predominance  of  Thebes  among  the  land-powers  of 
Greece  and  his  own  fame  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  of 
Greek  generals.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Pdopozmcsian  states 
which  armed  against  Sparta  in  consequence  of  this  battle, 
Epaminondas  in  370  led  a  large  host  into  Laconia;  though 
unable  to  capture  Sparta  he  ravaged  its  territory  and  dealt  a 
lasting  blow  at  Sparta's  predominance  in  Peloponnesus  by  libera 
ating  the  Messenians  and  rebuilding  their  capital  at  Messene. 
Accused  on  his  return  to  Thebes  of  having  exceeded  the  term  of 
his  command,  he  made  good  his  defence  and  was  re-elected 
boeotarch.  In  369  'he  forced  the  Isthmus  lines  and  secured 
Sicyon  for  Theba,  but  gained  no  considerable  successes.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  Thessaly,  and 
upon  being  reinstated  in  command  contrived  the  safe  retreat 
pf  the  Theban  army  from  a  difficult  position.    Returning  to 


Thessaly  next  year  at  the  head  of  an  army  Be  imuoubJ  the 
libeiEtioii  of  Pelopidas  from  the  tyrant  Alexander  of  Pherae 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  his  third  expeditini  (566)  to  Pdo- 
ponnesus,  Epaminondas  again  eluded  the  Isthmus  gnomon  and 
won  over  the  Acfaaeans  to  the  Theban  ■"*■"*•*  Tuning  fats 
attention  to  the  growing  maritime  power  of  Athens,  Kpaminwidas 
next  equipped  a  fleet  of  xoo  triremes,  and  during  a  crmce  to  the 
Propontis  detached  several  states  from  the  Athaaan  oon- 
fedoacy.  When  subsequent  complications  threatened  the 
position  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus  he  again  mustered  a  lar^ 
army  in  order  to  crush  the  newly  formed  Spartan  league  C36S). 
After  some  masteriy  operations  between  Sparta  and  ^ttnfint^m 
by  which  he  nearly  captured  both  these  towns,  he  ^s^gtr^  m  « 
decisive  battle  on  the  latter  site,  and  t^  his  vigorous  shock 
tactics  gained  a  complete  victory  over  his  opponents  (see 
Mantinzza).  Epaminondas  himself  received  a  severe  wound 
during  the  combat,  and  died  soon  after  the  issue  was  decided. 

His  title  to  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  brilliant  qualities  both 
as  a  strategist  and  as  a  tactician;  his  influence  on  militazy  art 
in  Greece  was  of  the  greatest  For  the  purity  and  uprisfatncas 
of  his  character  he  likewise  stood  in  hi^  rqmte;  his  cultuze  and 
eloquence  equalled  the  highest  Attic  stsndaid.  In  poKtics  fa» 
chief  achievement  was  the  final  overthrow  of  Sparta's  predoiain- 
ance  in  the  Pdoponnese;  as  a  constructive  statesman  he  displayed 
no  special  talent,  and  the  lofty  pan-Hdlmic  ambitions  wlnc]i  are 
imputed  to  him  at  anv  rate  never  found  a  jptactical  esptessioii. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Viia  Bpaminandae;  DiQdorus  zr.  S2-6S; 
Xenopbon,  Heliaucaj,  viL ;  L.  Pomtow.  Das  Ziehen  dee  Bpamimomdns 
(BerUn,  1870):  von  Stein,  CesckichU  der  spartanisdien  und  tkekaxt^ 
schen  Hegemonie  (Dorpatj  1884),  pp.  IS3  sqq. ;  H.  Swoboda  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Realencydopddte,  v.  pt  a  (Stuttgart,  1905).  pp.  2674-3707: 
also  Army  :  History,  1 6.  <M.  O.  B.  C.) 

EPARCH.  an  official,  a  governor  of  a  province  of  Roonan 
Greece,  hrapxott  whose  title  was  equivalent  to,  or  repcrsentcd 
that  of  the  Roman  pra^edus.  The  area  of  his  administration 
was  called  an  eparchy  (Iropxla).  The  term  survives  as  one  o( 
the  administrative  units  ci  modem  Greece,  the  oountiy  ***'t«*(y 
divided  into  nomarcfaies,  subdivided  into  epardues,  a^un  sub- 
divided into  demarchies  (see  Gkeecb:  Locd  drfiiiiaiiftufiiia). 
"  Eparch  "and"  eparchy  "are  also  used  In  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  for  a  bishop  and  his  diocese  respectively. 

EPAULRTB  (a  French  word,  from  ipade,  a  dioalder). 
properly  a  shoulder^piece,  and  so  applied  to  the  shooider-knot  of 
ribbon  to  which  a  scapulary  was  attached,  worn  by  memben  of  a 
religious  order.    The  military  usage  was  probably  derived  from 
the  metal  plate  (ipauliire)  which  protected  the  shoukler  In  the 
defensive  armour  of  the  r6th  century.    It  was  fiat  used  merely 
as  a  shoulder  knot  to  fssten  the  baldric,  and  the  appli^tion  c( 
it  to  mark  distinctive  grades  of  rank  was  b^iun  in  France  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fooquet,  due  de 
Belle-Isle,  in  1759.    In  modern  times  it  always  ^jpeaxs  as  a 
shoulder  ornament  for  military  and  naval  uniforms.    At  first  it 
consisted  merely  of  a  fringe  hanging  from  the  end  of  thesliouIdcT^ 
strap  or  cord  over  the  sleeve,  but  towards  the  end  of  tbe  xSth 
century  it  became  a  solid  ornament,  consisting  of  a  flat  sixmlder- 
piece,  extended  be]fond  the  point  of  the  shoulder  into  an  oval 
plate,  from  the  edge  of  which  hangs  a  thick  fringe,  in  the  m«iT  of 
officers  of  gold  or  sflver.    The  epaulette  is  worn  in  the  British 
navy  by  officers  above,  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant;  in  the  amy 
it  ceased  to  be  worn  about  1855.    It  is  worn  by  officets  in  the 
United  States  navy  above  the  rank  of  ensign;  stnce  187a  it  is 
only  worn  by  general  officers  in  the  army.    In  most  other 
countries  epaulettes  an  worn  by  officers,  and  in  the  French 
army  by  the  men  also,  with  a  fringe  of  worsted,  various  dis- 
tinctions of  shape  and  colour  being  observed  between  ranks, 
corps  and  arms  of  the  service.    The  "  scale  "  is  similar  to  the 
epaulette,  but  has  no  fringe. 

tPtE,  CHARLEft-MICHEU  Asai  oe  V  (1713-1789),  ccUrated 
for  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  at  I^ris 
on  the  S5th  of  November  X7rs,  being  the  son  of  the  king's  archi- 
tect. He  studied  for  the  church,  but  having  declined  to  sign  a 
religious  formula  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jaasenists.  be 
was  denied  ordination  by  the  bishop  of  his  dioooe.    He  then 
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devoted  hittself  to  the  study  of  law;  but  tboni  the  dae  of  his 
adioission  to  the  bar  of  Paris,- the  bishop  of  Troyes  granted  him 
ordination,  and  offered  him  a  canoniy  in  his  cathediaL  This 
bishop  died  soon  after,  and  the  abb6,  coming  to  Paxis,  was,  on 
account  of  his  relations  with  Soanen,  the  famous  Jansenist, 
deprived  of  his  ecdesiasticai  functions  by  the  archbishop  of 
Beaumont.  About  the  same  time  it  happened  that  he  heard 
of  two  deaf  mutes  whom  a  priest  lately  dead  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  instruct,  and  he  offered  to  take  his  place.  The  Spaniard 
Pereira  was  then  in  Paxis,  exhibiting  the  r^ts  he  had  obtained 
in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes;  a^  it  has  been  afSrmed  that 
it  was  from  him  that  ^ip6t  obtained  his  manual  alphabet.  The 
abb£,  however,  affirmfd  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Pereira's 
method;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  attained  far  greater  success  than  Pereira  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  the  whole  system  now  foUowed  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  virtually  owes  its  origin  to  his  intelligence  and 
devoti<m.  In  1755  he  founded,  for  this  beneficent  purpose,  a 
school  which  he  supported  at  Us  own  expense  tmtil  his  death, 
and  which  aftennirds  was  succeeded  by  the  "Institution 
Nationals  des  Sourds  Muets  i  Paris,"  foimded  by  the  NationaT 
Assembly  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  djrd  of  December  1789. 
In  1838  a  bronze  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Roch.  He  published  various  books  on  his 
method  ci  instruction,  but  that  published  in  1784  virtually 
supersedes  all  others.  It  is  entitled  La  ViritabU  Mamhre  d'tn- 
sirmre  let  sourds  «i  nwels,  confirmie  par  une  lonpte  exptrience. 
He  also  began  a  Dictionnaire  giniral  des  signes,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successor,  the  abb£  Sicard. 

tPte-DB-GOM BAT,  a  weapon  still  used  in  France  for  duel- 
ling, and  there  and  elsewhere  (blunted,  of  course)  for  exercise 
and  amusement  in  fencing  {q.v.).  It  hss  a  sharp-pointed  blade, 
about  35  in.  long,  without  any  cutting  edge,  and  the  guard,  or 
shell,  is  bowl-fthaped,  having  its  convexity  towards  the  point. 
The  ipU  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  small-sword,  and 
both  are  distinguished  from  the  older  rapier,  mainly  by  being 
several  inches  Sorter  and  much  lighter  in  weight.  The  small- 
sword (called  thus  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  cavalry  broadsword), 
was  worn  by  gentlemen  in  full  dress  throughout  the  x8th  century, 
and  it  still  survives  in  the  modem  English  court  costume. 

Fencing  practice  was  originally  carried  on  without  the  pro- 
tection of  any  mask  for  the  face.  Wire  masks  were  not  in- 
vented till  near  1780  by  a  famous  fencing-master,  La  Botesi^ 
the  elder,  and  did  not  come  into  general  use  uhtil  much  later. 
.Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  accidents  to  the 
face,  and  especially  the  eyes,  it  was  long  the  rigorous  etiquette 
of  the  fendng-room  that  the  point  should  always  be  kept  low. 

In  the  17^  century  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  a  fendng-master  in  revenge  for  having  had 
one  of  his  eyes  destroyed  by  the  latter  at  sword-play,  pleaded  on 
his  trial  for  murder  that  it  was  the  custom  to  *'  spare  the  face." 

Rowlandson's  well-known  drawing  of  a  fencing  bout,  dated 
1787,  shows  two  accomplished  amateurs  making  a  foil  assault 
without  masks,  while  in  the  backgroxmd  a  less  practised  one 
is  having  a  wire  mask  tied  on. 

For  greater  safety  the  convention  was  very  early  arrived  at  that 
no  hits  should  count  in  a  fendng-bout  except  those  landing  on  the 
breast.  Thus  sword-play  soon  became  so  unpractical  as  to  lose 
much  of  its  value  as  a  training  for  war  or  the  dud.  For,  hits 
with  "  sharps  "  take  effect  wherever  they  are  made,  and  many 
an  expert  fencer  of  the  old  school  has  been  seriously  wounded,  or 
lost  his  life  in  a  dud,  through  forgetting  that  very  simple  fact. 

Strangdy  enough,  when  masks  began  to  be  generally  wom, 
and  the  fUvret  {an^iu,  "  foil,"  a  cheap  and  light  substitute  for 
the  real  £p£e)  was  invented,  fencing  practice  became  gradually 
even  more  conventional  than  bdore.  No  one  seems  to  have 
understood  that  with  masks  all  the  conventions  could  be  safely 
done  away  with,  root  and  branch,  and  sword-practice  might 
assume  all  the  semblance  of  reality.  Nevertheless  it  should  be 
dearly  recognised  that  the  basis  of  modem  foil-fencing  was  laid 
with  the  £p£e  or  small-sword  alone,  in  and  before  the  days  of 
Angdo,  of  Danet,  and  the  famous  chevalier  de  St  George,  who 


were  among  the  first  toadopt  the  fieuret  also.  All  the  illustrious 
French  professors  who  came  after  them,  such  as  La  BoCssi&re  the 
younger,  Lafaugdre,  Jean  Louis,  Cordelois,  Grisier,  Bertrand  and 
Robert,  with  amateurs  like  the  baron  d'£zpd6ta,  were  foil-players 
pure  and  simple,  whose  reputations  were  gained  before  the 
modem  6p6e  play  had  any  recognised  status.  It  was  reserved 
for  Jacob,  a  Parisian  fendng-master,  to  establish  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  xgth  century  a  definite  method  of  the  (pte, 
which  differed  essentially  from  all  its  forerunners.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Baudry,  Spinnewyn,  Laurent  and  Ayat.  The 
methods  of  the  four  first-named,  not  differing  much  inter  u, 
are  based  on  the  perception  that  in  the  real  sword  fight,  where 
hits  are  effective  on  all  parts  of  the  person,  the  "  classical " 
bent-arm  guard,  with  the  foil  inclining  upwards,  is  hopdessly 
bad.  It  offers  a  tempting  mark  in  the  exposed  sword-arm  itself, 
while  the  point  requires  a  movement  to  bring  it  in  line  for  the 
attack,  which  involves  a  fatal  loss  of  time.  The  £p6e  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  a  short  lance  held  in  one*  hand,  and  for  boUi 
rapidity  and  precision  of  attack,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
sword-arm  and  the  body  behind  it,  a  position  of  guard  with  the 
arm  aimost  ftdly  extended^  and  ifU  in  line  with  the  forearm, 
is  far  the  safest.  Against  this  guard  the  direct  hmge  at  the 
body  is  impossible,  except  at  the  risk  of  a  mutual  or  double 
hit  (/«  coup  des  deux  veuves).  No  safe  attack  at  the  face  or 
body  can  be  made  without  first  binding  or  beating,  opposing  or 
evading  the  adverse  blade,  and  such  an  attack  ususlly  involves 
an  initial  forward  movement.  Beats  and  binds  of  the  blade,  with 
retreats  of  the  body,  or  coimter  attacks  with  opposition,  replace 
the  old  foil-parries  in  most  instances,  except  at  dose  quarters. 
And  much  of  the  offensive  is  reduced  to  thrusts  at  the  wrist  or 
forearm,  intended  to  di&ble  without  seriously  wounding  the 
adversary.  The  direct  lunge  (coup-droit)  at  the  body  often 
succeeds  in  tournaments,  but  usually  at  the  cost  of  a  counter  hit, 
which,  though  later  in  time,  would  be  fatal  with  sharp  weapons. 

Ayat's  method,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  first-dass  foil- 
player,  is  less  simple.  Indeed  for  years,  too  great  simplicity 
marked  the  most  successful  Cp^e-play,  because  it  usually  gained 
its  most  conspicuous  victories  over  those  who  attempted  a  foil 
defence,  and  whose  practice  gave  them  no  safe  strokes  for  an 
attack  upon  the  extended  blade.  But  by  degrees  the  6p^ts 
themselves  discovered  new  ways  of  attacking  with  comparative 
safety,  and  at  the  present  day  a  complete  £p^-player  is  master 
of  a  large  variety  of  attractive  as  well  as  sdentific  movements, 
both  of  attack  and  defence. 

It  was  mainly  by  amateurs  that  this  development  was  achieved. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  the  new  school  is 
J.  Joseph-Renaud,  a  consummate  swordsman,  who  has  also  been 
a  champion  foil-player.  Luden  Gaudin,  Alibert  and  Edmond 
Wallace  may  be  also  mentioned  as  among  the  most  skilful 
amateurs,  Albert  Ayat  and  L.  Bouch6  as  professors — all  of  Paris. 
Belgium,  Italy  and  England  have  also  produced  (pfiatB  quite  of 
the  first  nnk 

The  £p£e  lends  itself  to  competition  far  better  than  the  foil, 
and  the  revival  of  the  small-sword  soon  gave  rise  in  France  to 
"  pools  "  and  "  tournaments  "  in  which  there  was  the  keenest 
rivalry  between  all  comers. 

In  considering  the  dptt  from  a  British  point  of  view,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  first  introduced  publicly  in  London  by 
C.  Newton-Robinson  at  an  important  assault-at-arms  held  in  the 
Steinway  Hall  on  the  4th  May  1900.  Professor  Spinnewyn  was 
the  principal  demonstrator,  with  his  pupil,  the  late  Willy 
Sulzbacher.  The  next  day  was  held  at  the  Inns  of  Court  R.  V.' 
School  of  Arms,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  first  Eng^h  open  £p£e  tourna- 
ment for  amateurs.  It  was  won  by  W.  Sulzbacher,  C.  Newton- 
Robinson  being  second,  and  Paul  Ettlinger,  a  French  resident  in 
London,  third.  This  was  immediately  foUowed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  £p£e  Club  of  London,  which,  under  the  successive 
residendes  of  a  veteran  swordsman.  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson,  and 
of  Lord  Desborough,  subsequently  held  annual  open  international 
tournaments.  The  winners  were:  in  1901,  Willy  Sulzbacher; 
1902,  Robert  Montgomerie;  1903,  the  marquis  de  Chass^''^*'^- 
Laubat;  1904,  J.  J.-Renaud;  1905,  R.  Montgomerie 
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tlie  AmAteur  Fencing  Aasodation  for  tbe  first  time  recogniwd 
the  best-placed  Englishman,  Edgar  Seligman  (who  was  the 
actual  winner),  as  the  English  €p6t  champion.  In  1907 
R.  Montgomeiie  was  again  the  winner,  in  1908  C.  L*  Dankll, 
in  1909  R.  Montgomerie. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  English  amateurs  who  were  the 
earUeit  to  perceive  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  ^p£e-play,  it 
is  ri^t  to  mention  Captain  Hutton,  Lord  Desborouigh,  Sir 
Cosmo  Diiff-Gordon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  DUke,  Bart.^  Lord 
Howard  de  WaMen,  Egerton  Castle,  A.  S.  Cope,  R.A.,  W.  H.  C. 
Stavdey,  C.  F.  Clay,  Lord  Moipeth,  Evan  James,  Paul 
King,  J.  B.  Cunliffe,  John  Norbury,  Jr.,  Theodore  A.  Cook, 
John  Jenkinson,  R.  Montgomerie,  S.  Martbieau,  E.  B.  Milnes, 
H.  J.  Law,  R.  Merivale,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Hugh  Pollock, 
R.  W.  Doyne,  A.  G.  Ross,  the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest  and  Henry 
Balfour. 

Among  foreign  amateurs  who  did  most  to  promote  the  use  of 
the  6p^e  in  En^nd  were  Messrs  P.  Ettlinger,  Anatole  Paroissien, 
J.  Joseph-Renaud,  W.  SuUbacher,  Ren6  Lacroiz,  H.  G.  Berger 
and  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat. 

£p£e  practi^  became  popular  among  Belgian  and  Dutch 
fencers  about  the  same  time  as  in  England,  and  this  made  it 
possible  to  set  on  foot  international  team-contests  for  amateurs, 
which  have  done  much  to  promote  good  feeling  and  acquaintance- 
ship among  swordsmen  of  several  countries.  In  1903  a  series  of 
international  matches  between  teams  of  six  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris.  Up  to  1909  the  French  team  uniformly  won  the  first  place, 
With  Belgium  or  England  second. 

English  fencers  who  were  members  of  these  international 
teams  were  Lord  Desborough,  Theodore  A.  Cook,  Bowden, 
Cecil  Haig,  J.  Norbury,  Jr.,  R.  Montgomerie,  John  Jenkin- 
son, F.  Townsend,  W.  H.  C.  Staveley,  S.  Martineau,  C.  L. 
Daniell,  W.  Godden,  Captain  Haig,  M.  D.  V.  Holt,  Edgar 
Seligman,  Cb  Newton-Robinson,  A.  V.  Buckland,  P.  M.  Davson, 
E.  M.  Amphlctt  and  L.  V.  Fildes.  In  1906  a  British  ^p^  team  of 
four,  consisting  of  Lord  Desborough,  Sir  Cosmo  Duff-Gordon, 
Bart.,  Edgar  Seligman  and  C.  Newton-Robinson,  with  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Theodore  Cook  as  reserves  (the  latter 
acting  as  captain  of  the  team),  went  to  Athens  to  compete  in 
the  international  match  at  the  Olympic  games.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Germans  rather  easily,  the  team  opposed  and  worsted  the 
Belgians.  It  thus  found  itself  matcfa^l  against  the  French  in 
the  final,  the  Greek  team  having  been  beaten  by  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  eliminated  by  the  Belgians.  After  a  very  close 
fight  the  result  was  officially  declared  a  tie.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  an  English  fencing  team  had  encountered 
a  French  one  of  the  first  rank  upon  even  terms.  In  fighting  off  the 
tie,  however,  the  French  were  awarded  the  first  prize  and  the 
Englishmen  the  second. 

In  the  Olympic  games  of  London,  1908,  the  £p£e  International 
Individual  Tournament  was  won  by  Alibert  (France),  but 
Montgomerie,  Haig  and  Holt  (England)  took  the  4th,  5th,  and 
8th  places  in  the  final  pool.  The  result  of  the  International 
Team  competition  was  also  very  creditable  to  the  English  repre- 
sentatives, Daniell,  Haig,  Holt,  Montgomerie  and  Amphlett, 
who  by  defeating  the  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes  and  Belgians  took 
second  place  to  the  French.  Egerton  Castle  was  captain  of  the 
English  team. 

In  open  International  Tournaments  on  the  Continent,  English 
6p6ists  have  also  been  coming  to  the  front.  None  had  won  such 
a  competitioil  up  to  1909  outright,  but  the  following  had  reached 
the  final  pool:  C.  Newton-Robinson,  Brussels,  1901  (loth), 
£tretat,  1904  (6th);  E.  Seligman,  Copenhagen,  1907  (2nd),  and 
Paris,  X909  (x3th);  R.  Montgomerie,  Paris,  1909  (5th);  and 
E.  M.  Amphlett,  Paris,  1909  (loth). 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  victor  in  fpiEe  *'  tournaments  " 
is  by  dividing  the  competitors  into  "pools,"  usually  of  six  or 
eight  fencers.  Each  of  these  fights  an  assault  for  first  hit  only, 
with  every  other  member  of  the  same  pool,  and  he  who  is  least 
often  hit,  or  not  at  all,  is  returned  the  winner.  If  the  competitors 
are  numerous,  fresh  pools  are  formed  out  of  the  first  two,  three 
or  four  in  each  pool  of  the  oreliminazy  round,  and  so  on,  until  a 


small  number  are  left  in  for  a  final  pool,  the  nrfnaer  «f  «ydi  ia 
the  victor  of  the  tournament. 

£p6e  fencing  can  be,  and  often  is,  conducted  indoon,  but  one 
of  its  attractions  consists  in  its  fitne»  for  open-air  pnctioe  ia 
pleasant  giardraa. 

In  the  use  of  the  €p6t  the  most  essential  pointt  ue  (i)  the 
position  of  the  sword-arm,  which,  whether  fully  extended  or  not, 
should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
wrist,  forearm  and  elbow  from  direct  thrusts,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  guard  or  shell;  (a)  readiness  of  the  legs  for  uulant  advance 
or  retreat;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  the  weapon  is  bdd,  tbe  bat 
position  (though  hard  to  acquire  and  maintain)  beiog  that 
adopted  by  J.  J.  Renand  with  the  fingers  09er  the  grip^  so  that 
a  downward  beat  does  not  easily  disarm. 

The  play  of  individuals  is  detennlned  by  their  lopective 
temperaments  and  physical  powers.  But  every  fencer  should 
be  always  ready  to  deliver  a  well-aimed,  swift,  direct  thrust  at 
any  exposed  part  of  the  antagonist's  arm,  his  mask  or  thigh. 
Very  tall  men,  who  are  usually  not  particularly  quick  on  their 
legs,  shoukl  not  as  a  rule  attadc,  otherwise  than  by  direct 
thrusts,  when  matched  against  shorter  men.  For  if  they  merdy 
extend  their  sword-arm  in  response  to  a  simpb  attack,  their 
longer  reach  will  ward  it  off  with  a  stop  or  oounter-thrasL 
Short  men  can  only  attack  them  safely  by  beating,  binding, 
grazing,  pressing  or  evading  the  blade,  and  the  taller  fencers 
must  be  prepar^  with  all  the  well-known  parries  and  counters 
to  such  offensive  movements,  as  well  as  with  the  sti^thrast 
to  be  made  either  with  advancing  opposition  or  with  a  retreat 
Fencers  of  small  stature  must  be  exceedingly  qakk  on  their 
feet,  unless  they  possess  the  art  of  parrying  to  perfection,  and 
even  then,  if  slow  to  shift  ground,  they  will  continually  be  in 
danger.  With  plenty  of  room,  the  quick  mover  can  always 
choose  the  moment  when  he  will  be  within  distance,  for  an  attadt 
which  his  slower  opponent  will  be  always  iearing  and  unable  to 
prevent  or  anticipate. 

It  is  desirable  to  put  on  record  the  modem  f<»m  of  the  weapon. 
An  average  £p6e  weighs,  complete,  about  a  pound  and  a  half, 
while  a  foil  weighs  approximately  one-third  less.  The  ^p<e 
blade  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  old  small-sword  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  "  colichemarde  "  form,  in  which  the  "forte  "  of  the  blade 
was  greatly  thickened.  In  length  from  guard  or  shdl  to  point 
it  measures  about  35  in.,  and  in  width  at  the  shell  about  ffths 
of  an  inch.  From  this  it  gradually  and  regularly  tapers  to 
the  point.  There  is  no  cutting  edge.  The  side  of  the  tpie 
which  is  usually  held  uppermost  is  slightly  concave,  the  other  is 
strengthened  with  a  midrib,  nearly  equal  in  Udckness  and 
simiUx  in  shape  to  either  half  of  the  true  blade.  The  material 
is  tempered  steel.  There  is  a  haft  or  tang  about  8  in.  long,  which 
is  pushed  through  a  circular  guard  or  shell  ("  coquilU  ")  of  ooovex 
form,  the  diameter  of  which  is  normally  5  in.  axiA  the  convexity 
x|  in.  The  shell  is  of  steel  or  aluminium,  and  if  of  the  latter 
metal,  sometimes  fortified  at  the  centre  with  a  disk  of  steel  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  The  insertion  of  the  haft  or  tang  through 
the  shell  may  be  either  central  or  excentric  to  the  extent  of  about 
X  in.,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  outside  of  the  fomrra. 

After  passing  through  the  shell,  the  haft  of  the  blade  is  in- 
serted in  a  grip  or  handle  ("  pdgnet  **),  averaging  7  in.  in  length 
and  of  quadrangular  section,  which  is  made  of  tou|^  wood 
covered  with  leather,  india-rubber,  wound  cord  or  c^er  strong 
material  with  a  rough  surface.  The  grip  is  somewhat  wider  than 
its  vertical  thickness  when  held  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  diminishes 
gradually  from  shell  to  pommd  for  convenience  of  holding. 
It  should  have  a  slight  lateral  curvature,  so  that  in  executing 
circular  movements  the  pommel  is  kept  dear  of  the  wiisL  The 
pommel,  usually  of  steel,  is  roughly  ^>herical  or  dght-sded, 
and  serves  as  a  counterbalance.  The.end  ci  the  haft  ii  riveted 
through  it,  except  in  the  case  of  "  ipies  dimontabUt,**  wfaidi  are 
the  most  convenient,  as  a  blade  toay  be  changed  by  timffy  on- 
screwing  or  unlocking  the.ponuneL 

An  6p6e  is  well  b  Janced  and  ligjlit  in  hand  when*  on  poisng 
the  blade  across  the  f orefir\ger,  about  i  Iil  in  advance  of  the  ahel^ 
it  is  in  equilibriuxHU. 
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For  practice,  the  point  is  blunted  to  resemble  the  flat  head  of  a 
nail,  and  is  made  still  more  incapable  of  penetration  by  winding 
around  it  a  small  ball  of  waxed  thread,  such  as  cobblers  use. 
This  is  called  the  **  button."  In  competitions  various  forms  of 
*'  botdons  marqueurs"  all  of  which  are  unsatisfactory,  are 
occasionally  used.  The  "  pointe  d*vrii"  like  a  small  tin-tack 
placed  head  downwards  on  the  flattened  point  of  the  ^pfe,  and 
fastened  on  by  means  of  the  waxed  thread,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
most  useful,  by  fixing  in  the  clothes,  to  show  where  and  when 
a  good  hit  has  been  made.  The  point  need  only  protrude 
about  iVth  of  an  inch  from  the  button.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  pointcs  d'arrfit.  The  best  is  called,  after  its  inventor, 
the  "L£on  Sazie,"  and  has  three  blunt  points  of  hardened 
steel  each  slightly  excentric.  The  single  point  is  sometimes 
prevented  by  the  thirlfinfsii  of  the  button  from  scoring  a 
good  hit. 

A  mask  of  wire  netting  is  used  to  protect  the  face,  and  a 
stout  glove  on  the  sword  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  wear  strong 
clothes  and  to  pad  the  jacket  and  trousers  at  the  most  exposed 
parts,  in  case  the  blade  should  break  unnoticed.  A  vulnerable 
spot,  which  ought  to  be  specially  padded,  is  just  under  the 
sword-arm. 

BiBLiocKAPMY. — Among  the  older  works  on  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  imall-swora,  or  ^p£e,  are  the  following: — The  Scots 
Fencing MaUer^  or  CompUai  Small-swordsman^  by  W.  H.  Gent 
(Sir  William  Hope,  afterwards  baronet)  (Edinburgh,  1687),  and 
several  other  works  by  the!  nme  author,  of  later  date,  for  which  see 
Sckonts  and  Masters  of  Fence,  by  Egerton  Castle;  Novveau  traiU  de 
la  perfeclioH  sur  tefatt  des  armes,  by  P.  G.  F.  Girard  (Paris,  1736); 
L'&cole  des  armes,  by  M.  Angelo  (London,  1763) ;  L'Art  des  armes,  by 
M.  Danet  (a  vols. ,  Paris,  1766-1767);  Notueau  traiti  de  Part  des 
armes,  by  Nicolas  Demeusc  (Liijre,  1778). 

Mofe  modern  are:  TraiU  de  Part  des  armes,  by  la  B<)essiire,  Jr. 
(Paris,  1818):  Les  Armes  ei  le'duel,  by  A.  Grisier  (and  ed.,  Pans, 
1847);  Les  Secrets  de  Vipie,  by  the  baron  de  Basancoiirt  (Paris, 
1862):  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  by  Egerton  Castle  (London, 
1885);  LeJeude  Vipie,  by  J.  Jacob  and  tmil  Andri  (Paris,  1887); 
L'Escrime  pratione  au  XlX*  sikde,  by  Ambroise  Baudry  (Paris) ; 
L'Escrime  a  Vipie,  by  A.  Spinnewyn  and  Paul  Manonry  (Parb.  1808) ; 
The  Swordand  the  Centuries,  by  Captain  Hutton  (London,i90i ) ;  "The 
Revival  of  the  SmalUsword,  t>y  C.  Newton-Robinson,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Cenittry  and  After  (London,  January  1905) ;  Nouveau  Traiti 
de  Vipie,  by  Dr  Edoro,  privately  published  (Paris,  1008);  and,  most 
important  of  all,  Miikode  d'escrime  d  Vipie,  by  J.  Joseph- Rcnaud, 
privately  published  (Paris,  1909).  (C.  £.  N.  R.) 

EPERJES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Siros, 
XQO  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  13,098.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tarcza,  an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss,  and  has  been  almost  completely  rebuilt  since  a  great  fire 
in  1887.  Eperjes  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  and  is 
still  partly  surrounded  by  its  old  walls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek- 
Catholic  bishop,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  cathedral  built  in  the 
xSth  century  in  late  Gothic  style.  It  possesses  manufactures  of 
doth,  table-linen  and  earthenware,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
wine,  linen,  cattle  and  grain.  About  2  m.  to  the  south  is  S6v&r 
with  important  salt-works. 

In  the  same  county,  a8  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Eperjes,  is  situated  the 
old  town  of  Bdrtfa  (pop.  6098),  which  possesses  a  Gothic  church 
from  the  14th  century,  and  an  interesting  town-hall,  dating  from 
the  X5th  century,  and  containing  very  valuable  archives.  In 
its  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  pine  forests,  are  the  baths  of 
Birtfa,  with  twelve  mineral  springs— iodate,  ferruginous  and 
alkaline — used  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

About  6  m.  N.W.  of  Eperjes  is  situated  the  village  of  VOrte- 
vig&s,  which  contains  the  only  opal  mine  in  Europe.  The  opal 
was  mined  here  800  years  ago,  and  the  largest  piece  hitherto 
found,  weighing  3940  carats  and  estimated  to  have  a  value  of 
inSfiOQ,  is  preserved  In  the  Court  Museum  at  Vienna. 

Eperjes  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  lath  century  by 
a  German  colony,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  free 
town  in  1347  by  Louis  I.  (the  Great).  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
and  received  spedal  privileges.  The  Reformatfon  found  many 
early  adherents  here,  and  the  town  played  an  important  part 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  x  7th  century.  It  became  famous 
by  the  so-called  "  butchery  of  Eperjes,"  a  tribunal  instituted 
by  the  Austrian  general  Caraffa  in  1687,  which  condemned  to 


death  and  confiscated  the  property  of  a  great  number  of  citlsens 
accused  of  Protestantism.  During  the  i6th  and  the  17th 
centuries  its  German  educational  establishments  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation. 

^ERNAY,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Mame,  88  m.  E.N.E.  of  Paris 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  to  Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 
Pop.  (1906)  20,391.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne  at  the  extremity  of  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Cubry,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  In  the  central  and  oldest  quarter  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  surrounding  suburbs  are 
modem  and  more  spacious,  and  that  of  La  Folic,  on  the  east, 
contains  many  handsome  villas  belonging  to  rich  wine  merchants. 
The  town  has  also  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne. 
One  of  its  churches  preserves  a  portal  and  stained-glass  windoii's 
of  the  1 6th  century,  but  the  other  public  buildings  are  modem. 
£pernayisbest  known  as  the  principal  enlre^  of  the  Champagne 
wines,  which  are  bottled  and  kept  in  extensive  vaults  in  the 
chalk  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  manufacture  of 
the  apparatus  and  material  used  in  the  champagne  industry 
occupies  many  hands,  and  the  Eastem  Railway  Company  has 
important  workshops  here.  Brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  of  hats  aqd  caps,  are  also  carried  on.  £pernay  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  and  communal  colleges  for  girls  and  boys. 

£pemay  {Sparnacum)  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Reims 
from  the  5th  to  the  loth  century,  at  which  period  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Chaimpagne.  It  suffered  severely 
during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  was  burned  by  Francis  I. 
in  1544.  It  resisted  Henry  of  Navarre  in  1592,  and  Marshal 
Biron  fell  in  the  attack  which  preceded  its  capture.  In  164J 
it  was,  along  with  ChJitcau-Thicrry,.  erected  into  a  duchy  and 
assigned  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon. 

BPERNON.  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Droucttc  and  the  Guesle, 
X7  m.  N.E.  of  Chartres  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  2370.  It  belonged 
originally  to  the  counts  of  Montfort,  who,  in  the  xxth  century, 
built  a  castle  here  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  left,  and  granted 
a  charter  to  the  town.  In  the  13th  century  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent  lordship,  which  remained  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Navarre  till,  in  the  i6th  century,  it  was  sold  by  King  Henry 
(afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  of  France)  to  Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret, 
for  whom  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1 581 .  The  new 
duke  of  £pemon  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  III.,  who 
were  called  les  Mignons;  the  king  showered  favours  upon  him, 
giving  him  the  posts  of  colonel-general  in  the  infantry  and  of 
admiral  of  France.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  made 
himself  practically  independent  in  his  government  of  Provence. 
He  was  instrumental  in  giving  the  regency  to  Marie  de'  Medici  in 
x6io,  and  as  a  result  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
government.  During  his  governorship  of  Guicnne  in  1622  he 
had  some  scandalous  scenes  with  the  parlcmcnt  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  He  died  in  1642.  His  eldest  son,  Henri  de 
Nogaret  de  la  Valette,  duke  of  Candale,  served  under  Richelieu, 
in  the  armies  of  Guienne,  of  Picardy  and  of  Italy.  The  second 
son  of  Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret,  Bernard,  who  was  bom  in  1592, 
and  died  in  i66x,  was,  like  his  father,  d\ike  of  £pemon,  colonel- 
general  in  the  infantry  and  governor  of  Guienne.  After  his 
death,  the  title  of  duke  of  £peroon  was  borne  by  the  families  oi 
Goth  and  of  Pardaillan. 

EPHEBBUM  (from  Gr.  t^n^,  a  young  man),  in  architecture, 
a  large  hall  in  the  ancient  Palaestra  furnished  with  seaU 
(Vitruvius  v.  ix),  the  length  of  which  should  be  a  third  larger 
than  the  width.  It  serv»l  for  the  exercises  of  youths  ot  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

EPHEBI  (Gr.  hrf,  and  4^.  i.c.  "  those  who  have  reached 
puberty  "),  a  name  specially  given,  in  Athens  and  other  Greek 
towns,  to  a  dass  of  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  formed  a  sort  of  college  under  state  control.  On  the 
completion  of  his  seventeenth  year  the  Athenian  youth  attained 
his  civil  majority,  and,  provided  he  belonged  to  the  first  three 
property  classes  and  passed  the  scrutiny  {iouttaala)  as  to  ase. 
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civic  doccDl  And  phyiic&l  cftp&bOity,  wu  enrolled  od  the  reg 
of  his  demc    (Xijfiapxu^  ypatiitaniot).    He  tbereby  at  • 
becajn«Jiable  lo  the  nulitary  tnining  and  dutiu,  whicb,  al  I 
in  the  csiliesi  limei,  weie  the  main  object  of  the  Ephc 
In  the  time  ol  Aristotle  the  names  of  the  enrolled  cphebi  1 
engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  (formerly  on  wooden  tabled 
Iront  of  the  coujidt-chamber.    After  admiuinn  10  the  college, 
the  ephebus  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  recorded  in  PoUui  and 
Slobaeui  (bui  not  in  Arisloile),  in  the  temple  of  Aglaunu,  and 
waj  tent  lo  MunydUa  or  Acte  to  fonn  one  of  the  garrison.   At 
the  end  of  the  Ent  year  ol  training,  the  ephebi  were  reviewed, 
and,  if  their  perfonnancc  wia  satisfactory,  were  provided  by  the 
Male  nith  a  spear  and  a  shield,  whicb,  together  with  the  tUamys 
(cloak)  and  pttaiui  (broad-brimmed  hat),  made  up  their  equip- 
ment.    In  thedr  second  year  they  were  transferred  to  other 
gamsana  in  Atiica,  patrolled  ihe  frontier!,  and  on  occasion  look 
'an  acrive  part  in  war.    During  these  two  yean  they  were  free 
from  laialion,  and  were  not  allowed  (except  in  nrtain  cases)  to 
appear  in  the  law  couru  u  plainiiOs  or  defendants.    Hbe  ephebi 
look  pan  io  some  of  the  most  important  Athenian  festivals. 
Thus  during  Ihe  Ektuinia  they  were  told  oB  to  fetch  the  lacred 
object!  from  Eleusia  and  to  escort  the  image  ol  lacchtu  on  the 
sacred  Way.    ney  >Iso  performed  police  duty  at  the  meetingi 

After  the  end  of  the  4th  cenluiy  B.C.  the  Institution  undei 
a  radical  change.  Enrolment  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  lasted 
only  for  a  year,  and  Ihe  limit  of  age  was  dispensed  with.  In- 
Ecriptions  attest  a  continually  decreasing  number  of  ephebi,  and 
with  Ihe  admissioa  of  foreigners  the  college  lost  its  representative 
national  character.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  weakenmg  of 
the  militaty  spirit  and  the  progress  of  Intellectual  culture.  The 
militaiy  element  was  no  longer  all-Important,  and  the  ephebia 
became  a  sort  of  univenity  for  well-to.dD  young  men  of  good 
family,  whose  social  position  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Ihe 
Atbeoian  "knights  "  of  earlier  times.  Hie  institution  lasted 
till  the  end  of  the  jrd  century  Aji. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ephebia  was  in  existence  In  tbe  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  controlled  by  the  Areopagus  and  ittalegus 
as  its  moral  and  military  supervfson.  In  the  4th  century  their 
place  was  taken  by  ten  sepkimiiUt  (one  for  eadi  tribe),  who,  u 
the  name  implies,  took  ipeda]  inierest  In  the  morals  of  those 
under  them,  their  military  training  being  in  the  hands  of  eit>c>U> 
of  whom  the  chief  were  Ihe  kBphmadna,  the  acnHsUi,  the 
leieta  and  the  apkilti  (insttuctois  respectively  In  Ihe  use  of 
arms,  javelin-throwing,  archery  and  the  use  of  anillcry  engines). 
Later,  the  isphronislat  were  superseded  by  a  single  official  called 
usmclti,  elected  for  a  year  by  the  peoiJe,  who  appointed  Ihe 
insttuclorj.  When  the  ephebia  Instead  of  a  rniliiaiy  college 
became  a  university,  Ihe  military  instructors  were  replaced  by 
phiiosophErs,  iheloridans,  grammarians  and  artiiia.  In  Roman 
imperial  times  several  new  officials  were  introduced,  one  of  tpedal 
importance  being  the  director  of  the  Diogencion,  where  youths 
imdct  age  were  Iraiued  for  Ihe  ephebia.  At  this  period  Ihe  college 
of  ephebi  was  a  minialure  city;  its  members  called  themselves 
it  possessed  an  archon,  sirategui,  herald  and 
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relating  to  a  heavenly  body.     The  Attramamical  EpJiKcru, 

familiarly  known  as  the  "Nautical  Almanac,"  is  a  national  ammal 
publication  containing  epbemerides  of  the  principal  or  more 
conspicuous  heavenly  bodies,  elements  and  other  dataof  echpHs, 
and  other  mailer  useful  to  the  astronomer  and  navigator.  The 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States^  France, 
Germany  and  Spain  publish  such  annals. 

EPHBEIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  most  general  and  least  occuional  and  poleniic 
of  all  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  large  section  o(  which  seems  ahnott 
like  the  literary  elaboration  of  a  theological  toiuc,  may  best  be 
described  as  a.solemn  oration,  addressed  to  absent  hearers,  and 
Intended  not  primarily  to  clarify  their  minds  but  to  stir  iheii 
emotions.  It  is  thus  a  true  letter,  but  in  the  grand  si^,  vergiog 
on  Ihe  nature  not  of  an  essay  but  a  poem.  £^ik<staiu  has  bwa 
called  "  liie  crown  of  St  Paul's  writings,"  and  whether  it  be 
measured  by  its  theological  or  its  literary  Enterot  and  Import- 
ance, it  can  fairly  dispute  with  Semani  Ihe  Claim  to  be  his  greatest 
epistle.  In  the  puhUc  and  private  use  of  Christians  soine  parts 
of.  Ep/uiiaiu  have  been  among  ihe  most  favourite  of  all  New 
Testament  passages.  like  its  sister  Epistle  ID  the  Ccdossians,  it 
represents,  whoevo  wrote  It,  deep  experience  and  bold  uu  ol 
refleclion  on  the  meaning  "of  that  experience;  if  it  be  from  the 
pen  of  Ihe  Apostle  Paul,  it  reveals  to  us  a  distinct  and  tntponaat 
phase  of  his  thought. 

To  the  nature  of  the  epistle  correspond  well  the  fans  of  Its 
title  and  address.  The  title  "  To  the  Epbedaiu  "  Is  found  in  the 
Muratorian  canon,  in  Irenaeui,  TertulUan  aad  dement  of 
Alexandria,  as  weQ  u  in  all  the  eariicst  MSS.  and  veniDns. 
Mardon,  however  (c  A.D.  150),  used  and  recommended  copies 
with  the  tiile  "  To  Ihe  Laodiceana."  This  would  be  inexplicable 
if  £ph.  i.  I  had  read  In  Mardon's  copies,  as  it  does  In  most  andtni 
authorities,  "  To  tlie  saints  which  are  at  Spheius  ";  but  in  fact 
the  words  tr  'E^i/  of  verse  i  were  probably  absent.  They 
- "itained  in  the  text  used  by  Origen  (d.  tsiii  BasJ 


(d.  m)  says  iha 

'■  andcnt  copies  "  omitled  the  words;  and 

they  are  actuaUy 

Knitted  by  Codices  E'CVsticanus,  4th  century) 

and  II  (Sinaliicus 

41b  century),  together  with  Codex  6,  {irih 

century).      The 

originaUy  lacking 

in  Ihe  addreu,  and  were  inserted  from  the 

suggestion  of  the 

title.    Either  the  address  was  general  {"  to 

the  saints  who  an 

also  falihful ")  or  else  a  blank  was  left.    In 

the  Uller  case  the 

orally,  in  commui 

licating  the  letter,  or  a  diflereai  name  may 

have  been  written 

in  each  of  the  individual  copies.    Under  any 

of  these  hypothes 

es  the  address  would  indicate  thai  we  have 

a  dtculat  letter, 

written  to  a  group  of  chunJies,  douhUcss  in 

Asia  Minor.  This 

would  account  for  the  general  character  of  iEk 

epistle,  as  weU  as 

3r  the  entire  and  sttiking  absence  of  personal 

greetings  and  of 

among  Ihe  readers.  It  appears  to  have  drawn  ils  title,  "  To  Ihe 

Ephesians,"  from 

ne  of  the  churches  for  whidi  it  was  intended. 

perhaps  Ihe  one 

rom  which  a  copy  was  secured  when  Paul's 

epistles  were  coll 

xted,  shortly  before  or  afler  the  year  100. 

That  our  epistle  I 

the  one  referred  to  in  Col,  iv.  .6.  which  was 

0  be  had  by  the  Colosiians  from  Laodicea,  is  no!  unlikely. 

Suchai 


entification  doubtless  led  Mardon  I 


alter  iIm  lille 


of  Ep)ittuiu  it  epistolary;  It  opens  with  the 
usual  salulation  (i.i-i)  and  closes  with  a  brief  personal  note  and 
formal  farewell  (vi.si-94).  In  Ihe  intervem'ng  body  of  ihe  epistle 
the  writer  also  follows  the  tegular  form  of  a  letter.  In  an  ordinary 
Greek  letter  (as  the  papyri  show)  we  should  find  the  laluialion 
foUoired  by  an  expression  of  gratlGcalioa  over  ibe  com- 
spondent's  good  health  and  of  prayer  for  ils  continuance.  Paul 
lubitually  expanded  and  deepened  this,  and,  in  ihii  use,  that 
paragraph  is  enormously  enlarged,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
'  iding  chapters  l..iii.,  and  as  carrying  the  main  ibouglit 
rpi&tle.  Chapters  iv.-vi.  merely  make  applicaiion  of  the 
.eaa  worked  out  in  chapters  i.-iii.  Throughout  the  epitlle 

of  a  letter,  turning  aside  at  a  word  and  straying  wherever 
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the  mood  of  the  moment  leads,  with  the  firm,  forward  march 
of  earnest  and  mature  thought.  In  this  combination  resides  the 
doubtless  unconscious  but  nevertheless  real  literary  art  of  the 
composition. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  epistle  is  The  Unity  of  Mankind 
in  Christ,  and  hence  the  Unity  and  Divinity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Ood's  purpose  from  eternity  was  to  unite  mankind  in 
Christ,  and  so  to  bring  human  history  to  its  goal,  the  New  Man, 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  Those  who 
have  believed  in  Christ  are  the  present  representatives  and  result 
of  this  purpose;  and  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  purpose  itself, 
the  secret  of  the  ages,  has  now  been  revealed  to  men.  This  theme 
is  not  formally  discussed,  as  in  a  theological  treatise,  but  is 
rather,  as  it  were,  celebrated  in  lofty  eulogy  and  application. 
First,  in  chapters  i.*iii.,  under  the  mask  of  a  conventional 
congratulatory  paragraph,  the  writer  declares  at  length  the 
privileges  which  this  great  fact  confers  upon  those  who  by  faith 
receive  the  gift  of  God,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  touch  on  the  vaiioua 
aspects  of  his  subject.  Then,  in  chapters  iv.-vL,  he  turns,  with 
a  characteristic  and  impressive  "  therefore,"  to  set  forth  the 
obligations  which  correspond  to  the  privileges  he  has  just 
expouotded.  This  author  is  indeed  interested  to  prosecute 
vigorous  and  substantial  thinking,  but  the  mainspring  of  his 
interest  is  the  conviction  that  such  thought  is  significant  for 
inner  and  outer  life. 

The  relationship,  both  literary  and  theological,  between  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  that  to  the  Cdossians  {q.v.)  is  very 
close.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  two 
writings,  especially  in  the  developed  view  of  the  central  position 
of  Christ  in  the  whole  universe;  in  the  conception  of  the  Church 
as  Christ's  body,  of  which  He  is  the  head;  in  the  thought  of 
the  great  Mystery,  once  secret,  now  revealed.  There  is  further 
resemblance  in  the  formal  moral  code,  arranged  by  classes  of 
persons,  and  having  much  -the  same  contents  in  the  two  epistles 
(£ph.  V.  d>-vi.  9;  CoL  iii.  x8-iv.  x).  In  both,  also,  Tychicus 
carries  the  letter,  and  in  almost  identical  language  the  readers 
are  told  that  he  will  by  word  of  mOuth  give  fuller  information 
about  the  apostle's  aflEairs  (Eph.  vi.  st-sa;  Col.iv.  ^-8).  More> 
over,  in  a  great  number  of  characteristic  phrases  and  even  whole 
verses  the  two  are  alike.  Compare,  for  instance,  Eph.  i.  7, 
CoL  i  14;  Eph.  i.  xo,  CoL  L  20;  Eph.  L  sx,  CoL  i.  x6;  Eph.  i. 
33,  33,  Col.  L  18,  xq;  Eph.  iL  5,  CoL  ii.  X3;  Eph.  IL  xx,  CoL 
ii.  II ;  Eph.  ii  16,  CoL  L  30;  Eph.  iiL  3,  3,  Col.  L  35,  26,  and 
many  other  ^rallels.  Only  a  comparison  in  detail  will  give  a 
true  impression  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  resemblance. 
Yet  the  two  epistles  do  not  follow  the  same  course  of  thought, 
and  their  contents  caimot  be  successfully  exhibited  in  a  common 
83nK>ptical  abstracL  Each  has  its  independent  occasion,  purpose, 
character  and  method;  but  they  draw  largely  on  a  conunon 
store  of  thought  and  use  common  means  of  expression. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  Ephesians  a  less  important  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  than  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  because  of  the  generalncss  of  tone 
and  the  lack  of  specific  allusion  in  the  work.  It  purports  to  be 
by  Paul,  and  was  held  to  be  his  by  Marcion  and  intheMura- 
torian  canon,  and  by  Irenaeus,  TertuUian  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  all  writing  at  the  end  of  the  snd  century.  No  doubt 
of  the  Pauline  authorship  was  expressed  in  ancient  times;  nor 
is  there  any  lack  of  early  use  by  writers  who  make  no  direct 
quotation,  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 
The  influence  of  its  language  is  probaUy  to  be  seen  in  Ignatius, 
Polycarp  and  Hennas,  less  certainly  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Some  resemblances  of  expression  in  Clement  of  Rome  and  in 
Second  Cement  may  have  significance.  There  is  here  abundant 
proof  that  the  epistle  was  in  existence,  and  was  highly  valued 
and  influential  with  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  about  the 
year  100,  when  persons  who  had  known  Paul  well  were  still 
living. 

To  the  evidence  given  above  may  beaddedtheuseof  £^A«jmim 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  If  the  latter  epistle  could  be  finally 
established  as  genuine,  or  its  date  fixed,  it  would  give  important 
evidence  ynth  regard  to  Ephesians;  but  in  the  present  state 


of  discussion  ire  must  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  fact^ 
Some  of  the  more  striking  points  of  contact  are  Uie  following: 
Eph.L3,  x  Peter  i.  3;  Eph.  i.  so,  sx,  x  Peter  iiL  22;  Eph. 
ii.  3,  3,  iv.  X7,  X  Peter  iv.  3;  Eph.  ii.  3x,  33,  x  Peter  ii.  5;  Eph. 
V.  33,  X  Peter  iii.  x,  3;  Eph.  v.  35,  x  Peter  iii.  7,  8;  Eph.  vi.  5, 
X  Peter  ii.  x8,  xg.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  Romans  and 
X  Feter.  In  both  cases  the  dependence  is  deariy  on  the  part  of 
1  Peter;  for  ideat  and  phrases  that  in  Ephesians  and  Romans 
have  tlwir  finxi  place  in  dosdy<wrought  sequences,  are  found  in 
I  Peter  with  less  profound  significance  and  transformed  into 
smooth  and  pointed  maxims  and  apophthegmatic  sentences. 

Objections  to  the  genuineness  of  Ephesians  have  been  urged 
since  the  early  part  of  the  XQth  century.  The  influence  of 
Schldermacher,  whose  pupil  Leonhard  Usteri  in  his  Entwichelun$ 
der  panlinischen  Lehrbegriffs  (1824)  expressed  strong  doubts  as 
to  Ephesians,  carried  wdghL  He  hdd  that  Tychicus  was  the 
author.  De  Wette  first  (1826)  doubted,  then  (1843)  denied 
that  the  epistle  was  by  PauL  The  chief  attack  came,  however, 
from  Baur  (1845)  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Tabingen  schooL 
Against  the  genuineness  have  appeared  Ewald,  Renan,  Hausrath, 
Hilgenfdd,  Ritschl,  Pfldderer,  Weizs&cker,  Holtzmann,  von 
Soden,  Schmiedd,  von  Dobschttts  and  numy  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  epistle  has  been  defended  by  Bleek,  Neauder, 
Reuss,  B.  Weiss,  Meyer,  Sabatier,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  Sanday, 
Bacon,  JiUicher,  Haniack,  Zahn  and  many  others.  In  recent 
years  a  tendency  has  been  apparent  among  critics  to  accept 
Ephesians  as  a  genuine  work  of  Paul.  This  has  followed  the 
somewhat  stronger  reaction  in  favour  of  Colossians. 

Bdore  speaking  of  the  more  fundamental  grounds  urged  for 
the  rejection  of  Ephesians,  we  may  look  at  various  points  of 
detail  which  are  of  leas  significance. 

(i)  The  style  has  unquestionably  a  slow  and  lumbering 
movement,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  quick  effectiveness  of 
Romans  and  Galaiians.  The  sentences  are  much  longer  and  less 
vivadous,  as  any  one  tan  see  by  a  superfidal  examination. 
But  nevertheless  there  are  parts  of  the  earlier  epistles  where  the 
same  tendency  appears  ie.g.  Rom.  iii.  23-26),  and  on  the  whole 
the  style  shows  Paul's  familiar  traits.  (2)  The  vocabulary  is 
said  to  be  peculiar.  But  it  can  be  shown  to  be  no  more  so  than 
that  of  Calatians  (Zahn,  Einleitung,  i.  pp.  365  ff.).  On  the 
other  hand,  somie  words  characteristic  of  Paul's  use  appear 
(notably  616,  five  times),  and  the  most  recent  and  cardul 
investigation  of  Paul's  vocabulary  (N&gdi,  Wortuhatz  der 
patdinischen  Brief e,  1905)  condudes  that  the  evidence  speaks 
for  Pauline  authorship.  (3)  Certain  phrases  have  aroused 
suspidon,  for  instance,  "  the  devil"  (vi.  xi,  instead  of  Paul's 
usual  term  "Satan");  "his  holy  apostles  and  prophets"  (iii.  5, 
as  smacking  of  later  fulsomeness);  "  I  Paul "  (iii.  t);  "  unto 
me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints  "  (iii.  8,  as  ex- 
aggerated). But  these  cases,  when  properly  understood  and 
calmly  viewed,  do  not  carry  conviction  against  the  epistle.  (4) 
The  relation  of  Ephesians  to  Cdossians  would  be  a  serious  difl^- 
culty  only  if  Colossians  were  held  to  be  not  by  Paul.  Those  who 
hold  to  the  genuineness  of  Colossians  find  it  easier  to  explain  the 
resemUances  as  the  product  of  the  free  working  of  the  same 
mind,  than  as  due  to  a  deliberate  imitator.  Hdtzmann's 
elaborate  and  very  ingenious  theory  (1872)  that  Colossians  has 
been  expanded,  on  the  basis  of  a  shorter  letter  of  Paul,  by  the 
same  later  hand  which  had  previously  written  the  whole  of 
Ephesians,  has  not  met  with  favour  from  recent  scholars. 

But  the  more  serious  difficulties  which  to  many  minds  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  epistle  have  come 
from  the  developed  phase  of  Pauline  theology  which  it  shows, 
and  from  the  general  background  and  atmosphere  of  the  under- 
lying system  cA  thought,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  well-known 
earlier  controversies  is  remarkable,  while  some  things  suggest 
the  thought  of  John  and  a  later  age.  Among  the  most  important 
points  in  which  the  ideas  and  implications  of  Ephesians  suggest 
an  authorship  and  a  period  other  than  that  of  Paul  are  the 
following: 

(a)  The  union  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  one  body  is  already 
accomplished.    (6)  The  Christology  is  more  advanced,  uses 
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Alexandrian  terms,  and  suggests  the  ideas  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

(c)  The  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  new. 

(d)  There  is  said  to  be  a  general  softening  of  Pauline  thought  in 
the  direction  of  the  Christianity  of  the  snd  century,  while  veiy 
many  characteristic  ideas  of  the  earlier  epistles  are  absent. 

With  regard  to  the  changed  sute  of  affairs  in  the  Church,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  can  be  a  conclusive  argument  only  to  one 
who  holds  the  view  of  the  Tubingen  scholars,  that  the  Apostolic 
Age  was  all  of  a  piece  and  was  dominated  solely  by  one  contro- 
versy. The  change  in  the  situation  is  surely  not  greater  than 
can  be  imagined  within  the  lifetime  of  Paul.  That  the  epistle 
implies  as  already  existent  a  developed  system  of  Gnostic  thought 
such  as  only  came  into  being  in  the  2nd  century  is  not  true, 
and  such  a  date  is  excluded  by  the  external  evidence.  As  to 
the  other  points,  the  question  is,  whether  the  admittedly  new 
phase  of  Paul's  theological  thought  is  so  different  from  his  earlier 
system  as  to  be  incompatible  with  it.  In  answering  this  question 
different  minds  will  differ.  But  it  must  remain  possible  that 
contact  with  new  scenes  and  persons,  and  especially  such  con- 
troversial necessities  as  are  exemplified  in  Cdossians^  stimulated 
Paul  to  work  out  more  fully,  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian 
categories,  lines  of  thought  of  which  the  germs  and  origins  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  present  in  earlier  epistles.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  Epkesians  directly  contradict 
either  in  formulation  or  in  tendency  the  thought  of  the  earlier 
epistles.  Moreover,  if  Colcssians  be  accepted  as  Pauline  (and 
among  other  strong  reasons  the  unquestionable  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  renders  it  extremely  difficult  not  to 
accept  it),  the  chief  matters  of  this  more  advanced  Christian 
thought  are  fully  legitimated  for  Paul. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  thought  in 
Ephesians  give  some  strong  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  epistle's 
own  claim  to  be  by  Paul,  (a)  The  writer  of  Eph.  ii.  xi-22  was 
a  Jew,  not  less  proud  of  his  race  than  was  the  writer  of  Rom. 
ix.-xi.  or  of  Phil.  iii.  4  ff.  (6)  The  centre  in  all  the  theology  of 
the  epistle  is  the  idea  of  redemption.  The  use  of  Alexandrian 
categories  is  wholly  governed  by  this  interest,  (c)  The  epistle 
shows  the  same  panoramic,  pictorial,  dramatic  conception  of 
Christian  truth  which  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  Paul. 
(</)  The  most  fundamental  elements  in  the  system  of  thought  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  earlier  epistles. 

The  view  which  denies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Ephesians 
has  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  great  literary  artist  and  pro- 
found theologian,  able  to  write  an  epistle  worthy  of  Paul  at  his 
best,  who,  without  betraying  any  recognizable  motive,  presented 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of  Paul  an  imitation  of  Cclossians, 
incredibly  laborious  and  yet  superior  to  the  original  in  literary 
workmanship  and  power  of  thought,  and  bearing  every  appear- 
ance of  earnest  sincerity.  It  must  further  be  supposed  that  the 
name  and  the  very  existence  of  this  genius  were  totally  forgotten 
in  Christian  drcles  fifty  years  after  he  wrote.  The  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  lie  on  the  sideof  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle. 

If  Ephesians  was  written  by  Paul,  it  was  during  the  period 
ojf  his  imprisonment,  either  at  Caesarea  or  at  Rome  (iii.  x,  iv.  x, 
vi.  20).  At  very  nearly  the  same  time  he  must  have  written 
Cohssians  and  Philemon;  all  three  were  sent  by  Tychicus. 
There  is  no  strong  reason  for  holding  that  the  three  were  written 
from  Caesarea.  For  Rome  speaks  the  greater  probability  of 
the  metropolis  as  the  place  in  which  a  fugitive  slave  would  try 
to  hide  himself,  the  impression  given  in  Cclossians  of  possible 
opportunity  for  active  mission  work  (Col.  iv.  3, 4;  cf.  Actsxxviii. 
30,  3i)f  the  fact  that  Philippians,  which  in  a  measure  belongs  to 
the  same  group,  was  pretty  certainly  written  from  Rome.  As 
to  the  Christians  addressed,  they  are  evidently  converts  from 
heathenism  (ii.  i,  11 -13,  17  f.,  iii.  i,  iv.  17);  but  they  are  not 
merely  Gentile  Christians  at  large,  for  Tychicus  carries  the  letter 
to  them,  Paul  has  some  knowledge  of  their  special  circumstances 
(i.  15),  and  they  are  explicitly  distinguished  from  "all  the 
saints  "  (iii.  18,  vi.  18).  We  may  most  naturally  think  of  them 
as  the  members  of  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  letter  is  very  likely 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  x6,  although  this  theory  is  not  wholly  free 
Irom  difficulties. 
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EPHESUS,  an  ancient  Ionian  city  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  historic  times  it  was  situate  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  Coressus  and  Prion,  which  rise  out  of  a  fertile  i^n  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayster,  while  the  temple  and  prcdnct  ei 
Artemis  or  Diana,  to  the  fame  of  which  the  town  owed  modi  d 
its  celebrity,  were  in  the  plain  itself,  E.N.E.  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  both  town  and  shrine  had 
different  sites  in  pre-Ionian  times,  and  that  both  lay  farther 
south  among  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Solmissus.  The  situation  of 
the  city  was  such  as  at  all  times  to  command  a  great  commerce. 
Of  the  three  great  river  basins  of  Ionia  and  Lydia,  those  of  the 
Hcrmus,  Cayster  and  Maeander,  it  commanded  the  second,  and 
had  already  access  by  easy  passes  to  the  other  two. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  assigned  to  Ephesus  by  Greek  writers 
are  the  *'  Amazons,"  with  whom  we  hear  of  Leleges,  Carians 
and  Pclasgi.  In  the  xith  century  B.C.,  according  to  traditi<A 
(the  date  is  probably  too  early),  Androclus,son  of  the  Athenisa 
king  Codrus,  landed  on  the  spot  with  his  lonians  and  a  mixed 
body  of  colonists;  and  from  his  conquest  dates  the  history  of 
the  Greek  Ephesus.  The  deity  of  the  dty  was  Artemis;  but 
we  must  guard  against  misconception  when  we  use  that  name, 
remembering  that  she  bore  close  relation  to  the  primitive  Asiatic 
goddess  of  nature,  whose  cult  existed  before  the  Ionian  migration 
at  the  neighbouring  Ortygia,  and  that  she  always  remained  the 
virgin-mother  of  aU  life  and  especially  wild  life,  and  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  fertility  and  productive  power  of  the  earth.  The 
well-known  monstrous  representation  of  her,  as  a  fifure  with 
many  breasts,  swathed  below  the  waist  in  grave-dotbes,  was 
probably  of  late  and  alien  origin.  In  early  Ionian  times  she 
seems  to  have  been  "represented  as  a  natural  matronly  figure, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  child,  and  to  have  been  a  more 
typically  Hellenic  goddess  than  she  became  iA  the  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  periods. 

Twice  in  the  period  700-500  B.C.  the  dty  owed  its  preservation 
to  the  interference  of  the  goddess;  once  when  the  swarms  of 
the  Cimmerians  overran  Asia  Minor  in  the  7th  century  and  burnt 
the  Artemision  itself;  and  once  when  Croesus  besieged  the  town 
in  the  century  succeeding,  and  only  retired  after  it  had  solemnly 
dedicated  itself  to  Artemis,  the  sign  of  such  dedication  bdng  the 
stretching  of  a  rope  from  city  to  sanctuary.  Croesus  was  eager  ia 
every  way  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  and  since  about  this  tine 
her  temple  was  being  restored  on  an  enlarged  scale,  he  presented 
most  pf  the  columns  required  for  the  building  as  well,  as  some 
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COWS  of  gold.  That  is  to  say,  these  gifts  were  probably  paid  for 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  a 
rich  Lydian  merchant,  Sadyattes,  which  Croesus  presented  to 
Ephcsus  (Nic.  Damasc.  fir.  65).  To  counteract,  perhaps,  the 
growing  Lydian  influence,  Athens,  the  mother-city  of  Ephesus, 
despatched  one  of  her  noblest  citizens,  Aristarchus,  to  restore 
law  on  the  basis  of  the  Solonian  constitution.  The  labours  of 
Aristarchxis  seem  to  have  borne  fruit.  It  was  an  Ephesian 
follower  of  his,  Hermodorus,  who  aided  the  Decemviri  at  Rome 
in  their  compilation  of  a  system  of  law.  And  in  the  same  genera- 
tion Heraclitus,  probably  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  quitted  his 
hereditary  magistracy  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy, 
in  which  his  name  became  almost  as  great  as  that  of  any  Greek. 
Poetry  had  long  flourished  at  Ephesus.  From  very  early  times 
the  Homeric  poems  found  a  home  and  admirers  there;  and  to 
Ephesus  belong  the  earliest  elegiac  poems  of  Greece,  the  war 
songs  of  Callinus,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century  b.c  and  was 
the  model  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
once  under  tyrannical  rule  in  the  early  Ionian  period;  and  it  fell 
thereafter  first  to  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  then  to  Cyrus,  the 
Persian,  and  when  the  Ionian  revolt  against  Persia  broke  out  in 
the  year  500  B.C.  under  the  lead  of  Miletus,  the  dty  remained 
submissive  to  Persian  rule.  When  Xerxes  returned  from  the 
march  against  Greece,  he  honoured  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
although  he  sacked  other  Ionian  shrines,-  and  even  left  his 
children  behind  at  Ephesus  tor  safety's  sake.  We  hear  ag^n  of 
Persian  respect  for  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Tissaphemes  (4x1 
B.C.) .  After  the  final  Persian  defeat  at  the  Eurymedon  (466  B.C.) , 
Ephesus  for  a  time  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast,  and  Lysandcr  first  and  Agesilaus  afterwards  made 
it  their  headquarters.  To  the  latter  fact  we  owe  a  contemporary 
description  of  it  by  Xenophon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  it  fell  again  under  Persian  influence,  and  was  administered 
by  an  oligarchy. 

Alexander  was  received  by  the  Ephesians  in  334,  and  estab- 
lished democratic  government.  Soon  after  his  death  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  who  introduced  fresh  Greek 
colonists  from  Lebedus  and  Colophon  and,  it  is  said,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  inundation  compelled  those  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  plain  by  the  temple  to  migrate  to  the  city  on  the  hills,  which 
he  surrounded  by  a  sdid  wall.  He  renamed  the  city  after  his 
wife  ArsinoS,  but  the  old  name  was  soon  resumed.  Ephesus  was 
very  pro^>erous  during  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  is  Conspicuous 
both  then  and  later  for  the  abundance  of  its  coinage,  which  gives 
us  a  more  complete  list  of  magistrates'  names  than  we  have  for 
any  other  Ionian  city.  The  Roman  coinage  is  remarkable  'for 
the  great  variety  and  importance  of  its  types.  After  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans,  Ephesus 
was  handed  over  by  the  conquerors  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  successor,  Attains  Philadelphus,  unintentionally 
worked  the  city  irremediable  harm»  Thinking  that  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  harbour  was  due  to  the  width  of  its  mouth,  he  built 
a  mole  part-way  across  the  latter;  the  result,  however,  was 
that  the  silling  up  of  the  harbour  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
before. .  The  third  Attalus  of  Pergamum  bequeathed  Ephesus 
with  the  rest  of  his  possessions  to  the  Roman  people,  and  it 
became  for  a  while  the  chief  city,  and  for  longer  the  first  port, 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Henceforth 
'Ephesus  remained  subject  to  the  Romans,  save  for  a  short  period, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithradates  Eupator  of  Pontus,  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  revolted  and  massacred  their  Roman 
residents. .  The  Ephesians  even  dragged  out  and  slew  those 
Romans  who  had  fled  to  the  prednct  of  Artemis  for  protection, 
notwithstanding  which  sacrilege  they  soon  returned  from  their 
new  to  their  former  masters,  and  even  had  the  effrontery  to 
state,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this  day,  that  their  defection 
to  Mithradates  was  a  mere  yielding  to  superior  force.  Sulla, 
after  his  victory  over  Mithradates,  brushed  away  their  pretexts, 
and  inflicting  a  very  heavy  fine  told  them  that  the  punishment 
fell  far  short  of  their  deserts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.  the  Ephesians  twice  supported  the  unsuccessful  party, 
giving  shelter  to.  or  being  mode  use  of  by,  first,  Brutus  and 


Cassius,  and  afterwards  Antony,  for  which  partisanship  or  weak- 
ness they  paid  very  heavily  in  fines. 

All  this  time  the  city  was  gradually  growing  in  wealth  and  in 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The  story  of  St  Paul's 
doings  there  illustrates  this  fact,  and  the  sequel  is  very  suggestive, 
— the  burning,  namely,  of  books  of  sorcery  of  great  value. 
Addiction  to  the  practice  of  occult  arts  had  evidently  become 
general  in  the  now  semi-orientalized  city.  The  Christian  Church 
which  Paul  planted  there  was  governed  by  Timothy  and  John,  and 
is  famous  in  Christian  tradition  as  a  nurse  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
According  to  local  belief,  Ephesus  was  also  the  last  home  of  the 
Virgin,  who  was  lodged  near  the  dty  by  St  John  and  there  died. 
But  to  j«idge  from  the  Apocalyptic  Letter  to  this  Church  (aa 
shown  by  Sir  W.  M.  Raxnsay),  the  latter  showed  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  lightness  and  reaction,  and  later  events  show  that 
the  pagan  tradition  of  Artemis  continued  very  strong  and 
perhaps  never  became  quite  extinct  in  the  Ephesian  district. 
It  was,  indeed,  long  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  threatened 
the  old  local  cult.  The  dty  was  proud  to  be  termed  ntocorus 
or  servant  of  the  goddess.  Roman  emperors  vied  with  wealthy 
natives  in  lavish  gifts,  one  Vibius  Salutaris  among  the  latter 
presenting  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  images  to  be  carried 
annually  in  procession.  Ephesus  contested  stoutly  with  Smyrna 
and  Pergamum  the  honour  of  being  called  the  first  dty  of  Asia; 
each  dty  appealed  to  Rome,  and  we  still  possess  rescripts  in 
which  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  the  rivalry.  One  privilege  Ephesus  secured;  the  Roman 
governor  of  Asia  always  landed  and  first  assumed  oflSce  there: 
and  it  was  long  the  provindal  centre  of  the  ofiidal  cult  of  the 
emperor,  and  seat  of  the  Asiarch.  The  Goths  destroyed  both 
city  and  temple  in  the  year  a.d.  263,  and  although  the  dty  revived 
and  the  cult  of  Artemis  continued,  ndther  ever  recovered  its 
former  splendour.  A  general  council  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  held  there  in  431  in  the  great  double  church  of  St  Mary, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  occasion  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  established  as  Thtotokus, 
amid  great  popular  rejoidng,  due,  doubtless,  in  some  measure 
to  the  bold  which  the  cult  of  the  virgin  Artemis  still  had  on  the 
city.  (On  this  council  see  below.)  Thereafter  Ephesus  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  deserted  owing  to  its  malaria;  and  life 
transferred  itself  to  another  and  higher  site  near  the  Artemision, 
the  name  of  which,  Ayassolxik  (written  by  early  Arab  geographers 
Ayaikulukk),  is  now  known  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  title  of 
St  John  Theoldgos,  given  to  a  great  cathedral  built  on  a  rocky 
hill  near  the  present  railway  station,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I. 
This  church  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  a.d.  1333;  but  few 
traces  are  now  visible.  The  ruins  of  the  Artemision,  after  serving 
as  a  quarry  to  local  builders,  were  finally  covered  deep  with 
mud  by  the  river  Cayster,  or  one  of  its  left  bank  tributaries,  the 
Selinus,  and  the  true  site  remained  unsuspected  until  z86g. 

Excavations. — The  first  light  thrown  on  the  topography  of 
Ephesus  was  due  to  the  excavations  conducted  by  the  architect, 
J.  T.  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
during  the  years  1863-1874.  He  first  explored  the  Odeum  and 
the  Great  Theatre  situate  in  the  dty  itself,  and  in  the  latter 
place  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  inscription  which  indicated 
to  him  in  what  direction  to  search  for  the  Artemision;  for  it 
stated  that  processions  came  to  the  dty  from  the  temple  by  the 
Magnesiaagate  and  returned  by  the  Coressian.  These  two  gates 
were  next  identified,  and  following  up  that  road  which  issued 
from  the  Magnesian  gale.  Wood  lighted  first  on  a  ruin  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Androdus,  and  aftcmvards  on  an 
an^e  of  the  peribolus  wall  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  After 
further  tentative  explorations,  he  struck  the  actual  pavement 
of  the  Artemision  on  the  hist  day  of  1869. 

The  Artanision. — Wood  removed  the  whole  stratum  of 
superficial  deposit,  nearly  20  ft.  deep,  which  overlay  the  huge 
area  of  the  temple,  and  exposed  to  view  not  only  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  latest  edifice,  built  after  350  B.C.,  but  the  platform 
of  an  earlier  temple,  now  known  to  be  that  of  the  6th  century 
to  which  Croesus  contributed.  Below  this  he  did  not  find  any 
remains.    He  discovered  and  sent  to  England  parts  of  several 
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sculptured  drums  (columnae  cadaUu)  of  the  latest  temple,  and 
archaic  sculptures  from  the  drums  and  parapet  of  the  earlier 
building.  He  also  made  accurate  measurements  and  a  plan 
of  the  Hellenistic  temple,  found  many  inscriptions  and  a  few 
miscellaneous  antiquities,  and  had  begun  to  explore  the  Precinct, 
when  the  great  expense  and  other  considerations  induced  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  suspend  his  operations  in  1874. 
Wood  made  two  subsequent  attempts  to  resume  work,  but  failed; 
and  the  site  lay  desolate  till  1904,  when  the  trustees,  wishing 
to  have  further  information  about  the  earlier  strata  and  the 
Precinct,  sent  D.  G.  Hogarth  to  re-examine  the  remains.  As  a 
result  of  six  months*  work,  Wood's  "  earliest  temple  "  was  re- 
cleared  and  planned,  remains  of  three  earlier  shrines,  were  found 
beneath  it,  a  rich  deposit  of  offerings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
shrine  was  discovered,  and  tentative  explorations  were  made 
in  the  Precinct.  This  deep  digging,  however,  which  reached 
the  sand  of  the  original  marsh,  released  much  ground  water  and 
resulted  in  the  permanent  flooding  of  the  site. 

The  history  of  the  Artemision,  as  far  as  it  can  be  inferred 
from  the  remains,  is  as  follows,  (i)  There  was  no  temple  on  the 
plain  previous  to  the  Ionian  occupation,  the  primeval  seat  of 
the  nature-goddess  having  been  in  the  southern  hills,  at  Ortygia 
(near  mod.  Arvalia).  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 
a  small  shrine  came  into  existence  on  the  plain.  This  was  little 
more  than  a  small  platform  of  green  schist  with  a  sacred  tree 
and  an  altar,  and  perhaps  later  a  wooden  icon  (image),  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  /em^noj:  but,  as  is  proved  by  a  great  treasure  of 
objects  in  precious  and  other  metals,  ivory,  bone,  crystal,  paste, 
glass,  terra-cotta  and  other  materials,  found  in  1904-1905, 
partly  within  the  platform  on  which  the  cult-statue  stood  and 
partly  outside,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  deposit,  this  early  shrine 
was  presently  enriched  by  Greeks  with  many  and  splendid 
offerings  of  Hellenic  workmanship.  A  large  number  of  electron 
coins,  found  among  these  offerings,  and  in  style  the  earliest  of 
their  class  known,  combine  with  other  evidence  to  date  the  whole 
treasure  to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Croesus. 
This  treasure  is  now  divided  between  the  museums  of  Constanti- 
nople and  London.  (2)  Within  a  short  time,  perhaps  after  the 
Cimmerian  sack  (?  650  B.C.),  this  shrine  was  restored,  slightly 
enlarged,  and  raised  in  level,  but  not  altered  in  character.  (3) 
About  the  close  of  the  century,  for  some  reason  not  known, 
but  possibly  owing  to  collapse  brought  about  by  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  site,  this  was  replaced  by  a  temple  of  regular 
Hellenic  form.  The  latter  was  built  in  relation  to  the  earlier 
central  statue-base  but  at  a  higher  level  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors, doubtless  for  dryness'  sake.  Very  little  but  its  founda- 
tions was  spared  by  later  builders,  and  there  is  now  no  certain 
evidence  of  its  architectural  character;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  was  the  early  temple  in  which  the  Ionic  order  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used,  after  the  colonists  had  made  use  of  Doric 
in  their  earlier  constructions  {e.g.  in  the  Panionion);  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Cnossian  Chcrsiphron  and  his  son,  Meta- 
gcnes,  always  regarded  afterwards  as  the  first  builders  of  a 
regular  Artemision.  Their  temple  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
made  bigger  by  another  architect.  (4)  The  latter's  work  must 
have  been  the  much  larger  temple,  exposed  by  Wood,  and 
usually  known  as  the  Archaic  or  Croesus  temple.  This  overlies 
the  remains  of  No.  3,  at  a  level  higher  by  about  a  metre,  and  the 
area  of  its  cella  alone  contains  the  whole  of  the  earlier  shrines. 
Its  central  point,  however,  was  still  the  primitive  statue-base, 
now  enlarged  and  heightened.  About  half  its  pavement,  parts 
of  the  ceUa  walls  and  of  three  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  the 
foundations  of  nearly  all  the  platform,  are  still  in  position.  The 
visible  work  was  all  of  very  fine  white  marble,  quarried  about 
7  m.  N.E.,  near  the  modem  Kos  Bunar.  Fragments  of  relief- 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  parapet  and  columns,  and  of  fluted 
drums  and  capitals,  cornices  and  other  architectural  members 
have  been  recovered,  showing  that  the  workmanship  and  Ionic 
style  were  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  that  the  building 
presented  a  variety  of  ornament,  rare  among  Hellenic  temples. 
The  whole  ground-plan  covered  about  80,000  sq.  ft.  The  height 
of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  the  measurements  of  columns  given 


us  by  later  authority  having  reference  probably  to  its  successor, 
the  height  of  which  was  considered  abnormal  and  marwUous. 
Judged  by  the  diameter  of  the  drums,  the  columns  of  the  Croesus 
temple  were  not  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  those  of  the  Hdkn- 
istic  temple.  This  fourth  temple  is,  beyond  question,  that  to 
which  Croesus  contributed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  process  of 
building  about  540  B.C.  Our  authorities  seem  to  be  referring  to 
it  when  they  tell  us  that  the  Artemision  was  raised  by  common 
contribution  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  and  took  iso  years  to 
complete.  It  was  dedicated  with  great  ceremony,  probably 
between  430  and  420  b.c.,  and  the  famous  Timotheus,  son  of 
Thersander,  carried  off  the  magnificent  prise  for  a  l>Tk  ode 
against  all  comers.  Its  original  architects  were,  probably, 
Paeonius  of  £phe<* 
sus,  and  Demetrius, 
a  Upbi  of  the  shrine 
itself:  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that 
the  latter  may  have 
been  rather  the 
actual  contracting 
builder  than,  the 
architect.  Of  this 
temple  Herodotus 
speaks  as  existing 
in  his  day;  and  un- 
less weight  be  given 
to  an  isolated  state- 
ment of  Eusebius, 
that  it  was  burned 
about  395  B.C.,  we 
must  assume  that  it 
survived  until  the 
night  when  one 
Herostratus,  de- 
sirous of  acquiring 
eternal  fame  if  only 
by  a  great  crime, 
set  it  alight.  This 
is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  356  B.C.  on 
the  October  night 
on  which  Alexander 
the  Great  came  into 
the  world,  and,  as 
Hegesias  said,  the 
goddess  herself  was 
absent,  assisting  at 
the  birth;  but  the 
exactness     of     this 

portentous    syn-      Ground  plan  of  the  6th  Centuf>'("Croe«»*-) 
chromsm  makes  the  Temple  at  Ephcsus.  con jccturalfy  restored  by 
date  suspect.    (5)  It  A.  E.  Henderson, 
was    succeeded    by 

what  is  called  the  Hellenistic  temple,  begim  almost  Jmmcdi- 
ately  after  the  catastrophe,  according  to  plans  drawn  by 
the  famous  Dinocrates  the  architect  of  Alexandria.  The 
platform  was  once  more  raised  to  a  higher  level,  some  7 
ft.  above  that  of  the  Archaic,  by  means  of  huge  foundation 
blocks  bedded  upon  the  earlier  structures;  and  this  inarase 
of  elevation  necessitated  a  slight  expansion  of  the  area  all 
round,  and  ten  steps  in  place  of  three.  The  new  columns  were 
of  greater  diameter  than  the  old  and  over  60  ft.  high;  and 
from  its  great  height  the  whole  structure  was  regarded  as  a 
marvel,  and  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  Since, 
however,  other  Greek  temples  had  cdonnadcs  hardly  less  hi^. 
and  were  of  equal  or  greater  area,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Ephesian  temple  had  some  distinct  element  of  grandiosity,  no 
longer  known  to  us — perhaps  a  lofty  sculptured  par^>et  or 
some  imposing  form  of  podium,  Bede,  in  his  treatise  Ik  sept, 
mir.  mundi,  describes  a  stupendous  erection  of  seve^  storeys: 
but  his  other  descriptions  are  so  fantastic  that  no  credence 
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be  attachcil  to  this.  The  fifth  temple  was  once  more  of  Ionic 
order,  but  the  finish  and  style  of  its  details  as  attested  by  existing 
remains  were  inferior  to  those  of  its  predecessor.  The  great 
sculptured  drums  and  pedestals,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  certain  of  its  columns:  but  nothing 
of  its  frieze  or  pediments  (if  it  had  any)  has  been  recovered. 
Begun  probably  before  350  B.C.,  it  was  in  building  when  Alexander 
came  to  Ephesus  in  334  and  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  probably  finished  by  the  end  of  the  century;  for 
Pliny  the  Eldet  states  that  its  cypress-wood  doors  bad  been  in 
existence  for  400  ytars  up  to  his  time.  It  stood  intact,  except 
for  very  partial  restorations,  till  aj>.  363  when  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Goths:  but  it  appears  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  restored  afterwards,  and  its  cult  no  doubt  survived  till 
the  Edict  of  Theodosius  closed  the  pagan  temples.  Its  material 
was  then  quarried  extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  St  John  Theol6gos  on  the  neighbouring  hill  (Ayas- 
soluk),  and  a  large  Byxantine  Jbuilding  (a  church?)  came  into 
existence  on  Ihe.  central  part 'of  its 'denuded  site,  but  did  not 
last  long.  Before  the  Ottoman  conquest  its  remains  were  already 
buried  under  several  feet  of  silt. 

The  organization  of  the  temple  hierarchy,  and  its  customs 
and  privileges,  retained  throughout  an  Asiatic  character.  The 
priestesses  of  the  goddess  were  rafOhoi  (i.e.  unwedded),  and 
her  priests  were  compelled  to  celibacy.  The  chief  among  the 
latter,  who  bore  the  Persian  name  of  Megabyzus  and  the  Greek 
title  Neocorus,  was  doubtless  a  power  in  the  state  as  well  as  a 
dignitary  of  religion.  His  official  dress  and  spadonic  appearance 
are  probably  revealed  to  us  by  a  small  ivory  statuette  found  by 
D.  G.  Hogarth  in  1905.  Besides  these  there  was  a  vast  throng 
of  dependents  who  lived  by  the  temple  and  its  strvkts—tAeologit 
who  may  have  expounded  sacred  legends,  kymnodi,  who  composed 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  others,  together  with  a  great 
crowd  of  hieroi  who  performed  more  menial  offices.  The  making 
of  shrines  and  images  of  the  goddess  occupied  many  hands.  To 
support  this  greedy  mob  offerings  flowed  in  in  a  constant  stream 
from  votaries  and  from  visitors,  who  contributed  sometimes 
money,  sometimes  statues  and  works  of  art.  These  latter  so 
accumulated  that  the  temple  became  a  rich  museum,  among 
the  chief  treasures  of  which  were  the  figures  of  Amazons  sculptured 
in  competition  l^  Pheidias,  Polyditus,  Cresilas  and  Phradmon, 
and  the  painting  by  Apelles  of  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt. 
The  temple  was  also  richly  endowed  with  lands,  and  possessed 
the  fishery  of  the  Selinusian  lakes,  with  other  large  revenues. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  the  goddess  and  her  priests  was  that  of  asylum.  Fugitives 
from  justice  or  vengeance  who  reached  her  predncts  were  per- 
fectly safe  from  all  pursuit  and  arrest.  The  boundaries  of  the 
space  possessing  such  virtue  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged. 
Mithradates  extended  them  to  a  bowshot  from  the  temple  in  all 
directions,  and  Mark  Antony  imprudently  allowed  them  to  take 
in  part  of  the  city,  which  part  thus  became  free  of  all  law,  and  a 
haunt  of  thieves  and  villains.  Augustus,  while  leaving  the  right 
of  asylum  untouched,  dinunished  the  space  to  which  the  privilege 
belonged,  and  built  round  it  a  wall,  which  still  surrounds  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  states  that  it 
was  erected  in  the  proconsulship  of  Asinius  Gallus,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  temple.  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  had  once 
more  to  be  defended  by  a  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor  Hberiua. 
Besides  being  a  place  of  worship,  a  museum  and  a  sanctuary, 
the  Ephesian  temple  was  a  great  bank.  Nowhere  in  Asia  could 
money  be  mora  safely  bestowed,  and  both  kings  and  private 
persons  pUuxd  their  treasures  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
goddess. 

The  Ciiy.—AIitr  Wood's  superficial  explorations,  the  dty 
remained  desolate  till  1894,  when  the  Austrian  Archaeological 
Institute  obtained  a  concession  for  excavation  and  began 
systematic  work.  This  has  continued  regularly  ever  since,  but 
has  been  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  Imperial  stratum. 
The  main  areas  of  operation  have  been:  (i)  The  Great  Theatre, 
Tbe  stage  buildings,  orchestra  and  k>wer  parts  of  the  coma  have 


been  cleared.  In  the  process  considerable  additions  were  made 
to  Wood's  find  of  sculptures  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  of  in- 
scriptions, including  missing  parts  of  the  Vibius  Salutaris  texts. 
This  theatre  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  tumult 
aroused  by  the  mission  of  St  Paul;  but  the  existing  remains 
represent  a  reconstruction  carried  out  after  his  time.  (2)  The 
Hellenistie  Agora,  a  huge  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
lying  S.W7of  the  theatre  and  having  fine  public  halls  on  the  S. 
It  has  yielded  to  the  Austrians  fine  sculpture  in  marble  and 
bronze  and  many  inscriptions.  (3)  The  Reman  Agora,  with  its 
large  halls,  lying  N.W.  of  the  theatre.  Here  were  found  many 
inscriptions  of  Roman  date  and  some  statuary.  (4)  A  street 
running  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Hellenic  Agora  towards  the 
Magnesian  gate.  This  was  found  to  be  lined  with  pedestals  of 
honorific  statues  and  to  have  on  the  west  side  a  remarkable 
building,  stated  in  an  inscription  to  have  been  a  library.  The 
tomb  of  the  founder,  T.  Julius  Celsus,  is  hard  by,  and  some  fine 
Roman  reliefs,  which  once  decorated  it,  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna.  (5)  A  street  running  direct  to  the  port  from  the  theatre. 
This  is  of  great  breadth,  and  had  a  Horologion  half-way  down 
and  fine  porticoes  and  diops.  It  was  known  as  the  Arcadiane 
after  having  been  restored  at  a  higher  levd  than  formerly  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  (a.d.  395).  It  leaves  on  the  right  the  great 
Thermae  of  Constantine,  of  which  the  Austrians  have  cleared 
out  the  south-east  part.  This  huge  pile  used  to  be  taken  for 
the  Artemision  by  early  visitors  to  Ephesus.  Part  of  the  quays 
and  buildings  rotmd  the  port  were  exposed,  after  measures  had 
been  taken  to  drain  the  upper  part  of  the  marsh.  (6)  The 
Double  Church  of  the  Virgin  "  Deipara  "  in  the  N.W.  of  the  dty, 
wherein  the  council  of  43  x  wak  held.  Here  interestinginscriptions 
and  Byzantine  architectural  remains  wero  found.  Besides  these 
excavated  monuments,  the  Stadion;  the  enceinte  of  fortifications 
erected  by  Lysimachus,  which  runs  from  the  tower  called  the 
"  Prison  of  St  Paul "  and  right  along  the  crests  of  the  Bulbul 
(Prion)  and  Panajir  hills;  the  round  monument  miscalled  the 
"  Tomb  of  St  Luke  ";  and  the  Opistholeprian  gymnasium  near 
the  Magnesian  gate,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  work  done  by  the  Austrians  enables  a  good  idea  to  be 
obtained  of  the  appearance  presented  by  a  great  Graeco-Roman 
city  of  Asia  in  the  last  days  of  its  prosperity.  It  may  be  realized 
better  there  than  anywhere  how  much  architectural  splendour 
was  concentrated  in  the  public  quarten.  But  the  restriction 
of  the  dearance  to  the  upper  atratimi  of  deposit  has  prevented 
the  acquisiUon  of  much  further  knowledge.  Both  the  Hellenistic 
and,  still  more,  the  original  Ionian  dties  remain  for  the  most  part 
unexplored.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  very  valuable 
topographical  exploration  has  been  carried  out  in  the  environs 
of  Ephesus  by  memben  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  and  that  the 
Ephesian  district  is  now  mapped  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
other  district  of  andent  interest  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Turkish  village  of  Ayassoluk  (the  modem  representative 
of  Ephesus),  more  than  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  andent  city,  has 
revived  somewhat  of  recent  years  owing  to  the  development 
of  its  fig  gardens  by  the  Aidin  railway,  which  passes  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain.  It  is  noteworthy  for  a  splendid  ruined 
mosque  built  by  the  Sdjuk,  Isa  Bey  II.,  of  Aidin,  in  1375,  which 
contains  magnificent  columns:  for  a  castle,  near  which  lie 
remains  of  the  pendentives  from  the  cupola  of  the  great  cathedral 
of  St  John,  now  deeply  buried  in  its  own  ruins:  and  for  an 
aqueduct,  Turkish  baths  and  mosque-tombs.  There  is  a  fair 
inn  managed  by  the  Aidin  Railway  Company. 

Bibliography.— E.  Guhl,  Ephenaca  (1843):  E.  Curtiut.  Ephesos 
(1874);  C.  Zimmennann,  Epkesos  im  ersten  ekristlichen  Jahrkundert 
(1874);  J.  T.  Wood,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus  (1877):  E.  L.  Hicks. 
Anc.  Greeh  Inscr.  in  the  Brit,  Museum,  iu.  a  (1890);  B.  V.  Head, 
"  Coinage  of  Ephesus  "  {Numism.  Chron..  1880) ;  J.  .Menadter,  Qua 
condiciotu  Ephesii  usi  sint,  &c.  (1880);  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Letters 
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BPHESU8,  COUNCIL  OP.  This  Church  council  was  convened 
in  431  for  the  purpose  of  taking  authoriutive  action  concerning 
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the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  councils  of  Nicaea  and 
Constantinople  had  asserted  the  full  divinity  and  real  humanity 
of  Christ,  without,  however,  defining  the  manner  of  their  union. 
The  attempt  to  solve  the  apparent  incongruity  of  a  perfect  union 
of  two  complete  and  distinct  natures  in  one  person  produced 
first  Apollinarianism,  which  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for 
the  human  vovs  or  irwD/ia  of  Jesus,  thereby  detracting  from  the 
completeness  of  his  humanity;  and  then  Nestorianism,  which 
destroyed  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  by  affirming  that  the  divine 
Logos  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  as  in  a  temple,  and  that  the  union 
of  the  two  was  in  respect  of  dignity,  and  furthermore  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Logos  could  not  have  been  born,  to  call  Mary 
OeordKos,  "  Godbearer,"  was  absurd  and  blasphemous.  The 
Alexandrians,  led  by  Cyril,  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect 
union  of  two  complete  natures  in  one  person,  and  made  BtordKOt 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy.  The  theological  controversy  was 
intensified  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  patriarchates,  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople,  for  the  primacy  of  the  East.  As  bishop 
of  Constantinople  Nestorius  naturally  looked  to  the  emperor 
for  support,  while  Cyril  turned  to  Rome.  A  Roman  synod  in 
430  found  Nestorius  heretical  and  decreed  his  excommunica- 
tion unless  he  should  recant.  Shortly  afterwards  an  Alex- 
andrian synod  condemned  his  doctrines  in  twelve  anathemas, 
which  only  provoked  counter-anathemas.  The  emperor  now 
intervened  and  summoned  a  council,  which  met  at  Ephesus 
on  the  a  and  of  June  431.  Nestorius  was  present  with  an  armed 
escort,  but  refused  to  attend  the  council  on  the  ground  that  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (his  friend)  had  not  arrived.  The  council, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  declare  him  excommunicate  and 
deposed.  When  the  Roman  legates  appeared  they  "examined 
and  approved  "  the  acts  of  the  council,  whether  as  if  thereby 
giving  them  validity,  or  as  if  concurring  with  the  council,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer  from  the  records.  Cyril,  the  presi- 
dent, apparently  regarded  the  subscription  of  the  legates  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  "  canonical  agreement  "  with  the  synod. 

The  disturbances  that  followed  the  arrival  of  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 
Nestorius. 

The  emperor  finally  interposed  to  terminate  that  scandalous 

strife,  banished  Nestorius  and  dissolved  the  council.  Ultimately 

he  gave  decision  in  favotir  of  the  orthodox.    The  council  was 

generally  received  as  ecumenical,  even  by  the  AntiocheneS)  and 

the  differences  between  Cyril  and  John  were  adjusted  (433)  by 

a  "Union  Creed,"  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  recrudescence 

of  theological  controversy. 

See  Mansi  iv.  pp.  ^67-1482,  .v.  pp.  1-1023;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  1271- 
1722;  Hefcle  (2nd  edi.)  ii.  pp.  l4»-»47  (Eng.  trans,  iii.  pp.  1-114); 
Peltanus,  SS.  Magni  et  Efumen.  Cone.  Ephesini  primi  Acta  omnia 
.  .  .  (Ingolstadt,  1576);  Wilhelm  Kraetz,  Kopiiscke  AJtten  turn 
Ephes.  KonzU  .  .  .  (Leipxig,  1904):  also  the  articles  Nestorius; 
Cyril;  Thbodorb  of  Mopsubstia. 

The  so-called  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  (Lairocinium 
Ephesinum)  of  449,  although  wholly  irregular  and  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  church,  may,  nevertheless,  not  improperly 
be  treated  here.  The  archimandrite  Eutychcs  (q.v.)  having  been 
deposed  by  his  bishop,  Flavianus  of  Constantinople,  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  had  appealed 
to  Dioscurus,  the  successor  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  who 
restored  him  and  moved  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  summon 
a  council,  which  should  "  utteriy  destroy  Nestorianism."  Rome 
recognizing  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Alexandria,  departed 
from  her  traditional  policy  and  sided  with  Constantinople.  The 
council  of  130  bishops,  which  convened  on  the  8th  of  August 
449,  was  completely  dominated  by  Dioscurus.  Eutyches  was 
acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated,  Flavianus  and  other  bishops 
deposed,  the  Roman  legates  insulted,  and  all  opposition  was 
overborne  by  intimidation  or  actual  violence.  The  death  of 
Flavianus,  which  soon  followed,  was  attributed  to  injuries 
received  in  this  synod;  but  the  proof  of  the  charge  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

The  emperor  confirmed  the  synod,  but  the  Eastern  Church 
was  divided  upon  the  question  of  accepting  it,  and  Leo  I.  of 
Rome  excommunicated  Dioscurus,  refused  to  recognize  the 


successor  of  Flavianus  and  demanded  a  new  and  greater  coundL 
The  death  of  Theodosius  II.  removed  the  main  support  ol  Dios- 
curus, and  cleared  the  way  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon  iq.t), 
which  deposed  the  Alexandrian  and  condemned  Eutychianism. 

See  MansI  vL|>p.  503  sqq.,  606  sqq.;  Hardouin  iL  71  sqq.: 
Hefcle  (2nd  ed.)  li.  pp.  349  nq.  (Eng.  trans,  iii.  pp.  221  sqq.): 
S.  G.  F.  Perry,  The  Second  Synod  oj  Ephenu  (Dartford.  1881): 
rAbb6  Martin,  AcUs  du  brigandage  a'Epkise  (Amiens,  18^4)  and 
LePseudo-synode  connu  dans  Vkistoire  sous  U  nam  de  brtiondatf 
d'£pkise  (Paris,  1875).  (T.  F.  C) 

EPHQID,  a  Hebrew  word  (ipkdd)  of  uncertain  meaning,  retained 
by  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  post-exilic 
priestly  writings  (sth  century  B.C.  and  later)  the  ephod  forms 
part  oif  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  dress  of  the  high-priest  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  5  sq.  and  especially  Ecdus.  xlv.  7-13).  It  was  a  very 
richly  decorated  object  of  coloured  threads  interwoven  with 
gold,  worn  outside  the  luxurious  mantle  or  robe;  it  was  kept 
in  place  by  a  girdle,  and  by  shoulder-pieces  (?),  to  which  were 
attached  brooches  of  onyx  (fastened  to  the  robe)  and  goUdn 
rings  from  which  hung  the  "  breastplate "  (or  rather  pouch) 
containing  the  sacred  lots,  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  somewhat 
involved  description  in  Ex.  xxviiL  6  sqq.,  mmt.  2  sqq.  (see  V. 
Ryssel's  ed.  of  Dillmann's  commentary  <m  Ex.-Lev.)  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  it  covered  the  back,  encircling  the  body  like 
a  kind  of  waistcoat,  or  only  the  front;  at  all  events  it  was  not 
a  garment  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  its  association  with  the 
sacred  lots  indicates  that  the  ephod  was  used  for  divinaiioo 
(cf.  Num.  xxvii.  ax),  and  had  become  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  leading  priestly  line  (cf.  x  Sam.  ii.  28).'  But  from  other 
passages  it  seems  that  the  ephod  had  been  a  familiar  object 
whose  use  was  by  no  means  so  restricted.  Like  the  teraphim 
(q.v.)  it  was  part  of  the  common  stock  of  Hebrew  cult;  it  is  borne 
(rather  than  worn)  by  persons  acting  in  a  priestly  character 
(Samuel  at  Shiloh,  priests  of  Nob,  David),  it  is  part  of  the  worship 
of  individuals  (Gideon  at  Ophrah),  and  is  found  in  a  private 
shrine  with  a  lay  attendant  (Micah ;  Judg.  xvii.  5;  see,  however, 
vv.  10-X3).*  Nevertheless,  while  the  prophetical  teaching  came 
to  regard  the  ephod  as  contrary  to  the  true  worship  of  Yahwdi. 
the  priestly  doctrine  of  the  post-exilic  age  (when  wordiip  was 
withdrawn  from  the  community  at  large  to  the  recognized  |mest- 
hood  of  Jerusalem)  has  retained  it  along  with  other  remains  of 
earlier  usage,  legalLang  it,  as  it  were,  by  confining  it  exclusively 
to  the  Aaronites. 

An  intricate  historical  problem  is  Involved  at  the  ootaet  in  tlie 
famous  ephod,  which  the  priest  Abiathar  tHX>ught  in  his  hand  when  be 
fled  to  David  after  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob.  It  is  evidently 
regarded  as  the  one  which  had  been  in  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  tlie 
presence  of  the  priests  at  Nob  is  no  less  cicariy  regarded  as  the  seqtid 
of  the  fall  of  Shiloh.  The  ostensible  intention  is  to  namte  the 
transference  of  the  sacred  objects  to  David  (cf.  2  Sam.  L  10),  and 
henceforth  he  regularly  inquires  of  Yahweh  in  his  movements  (i  Sam. 
xxiii.  0-12,  XXX.  7  K].;  cf.  xxiii.  2,  a;  2  Sam.  iL  I,  v.  19-23).  It  is 
possible  that  the  writer  (or  writers)  desired  to  trace  the  eariier  history 
of  the  ephod  through  the  line  of  Eli  and  Abiathar  to  the  time  wfaen 
the  Zadokite  priests  ^ined  the  supremacy  (see  Lbvites);  but  else- 
where Abiathar  U  said  to  have  borne  the  ark  (i  Kings  iL  26:  cf. 
2  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  this  fluctuation  u  noteworthy  by  reason  olf  tbe 
present  confusion  in  the  text  of  I  Sam.  xlv.  3, 18  (see  commentaries). 

On  one  view,  the  ark  in  Kirjath-jcarim  was  in  non-Israelite  hands 


ig  those  cities  wnicn  otherwise  appear 
hands  of  aliens  (l  Sam.  xiv.  47  iq.i.cf.  xviL  54,  &c).  There  ait 
some  fundamental  divergencies  in  the  representations  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  David  and  Saul  (99.*.),  and  there  is  indirect  and 

»  Cf.  the  phrase  "  ephod  of  prophecy  "  {Testameni  of  Levi,  via.  9). 
The  priestly  apparatus  of  the  post-exilic  age  retains  Kvenl  meet 
of  old  mythiological  symbolism  and  earlier  cult,  the  nkeaning  of  vbich 
had  not  altogether  been  forgotten.  With  the  dress  one  may  perhaps 
compare  the  apparel  of  the  gods  Marduk  and  Adad,  for  which  see 
A.  Jeremias,  Das  AUe  Test,  4m  Lickte  des  AUen  Orients,  and  ed.  figs^ 
33,  46,  and  pp.  162.  449. 

*  The  ordinary  interpretation  "  linen  ephod  "  (1  Sam.  IL  18, 


xxiL  18:  2  Sam.  vi.  14)  is  <iucstu>ned  hy  T.  C  Foote  in  his  useful 
monograph,  Journ.  Bibl.  Lit,  xxi.,  1902,  pp.  3.  47.  This  writer  aho 
aptly  compares  the  infant  Samuel  with  the  child  who  dirw  the  kits 


at  tne  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Praencste  (Cicero,  De  dvrin.  iL  41. 86). 
and  with  tne  modern  practice  of  employing  innocent  instraoKiitsM 
chance  in  lotteries  (op.  tit.  pp.  22,  27). 
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independent  evidence  which  makes  1  Kings  uL  a6  not  entirely  isolated. 
Here  it  must  suflice  to  remark  that  the  ark.  too,  was  also  an  object 
for  ascertaining  the  divine  will  (especiaUy  Judg.  xx.  a6-a8 ;  cf.  18.  a^), 
and  it  is  far  £rom  certain  that  the  later  records  of  the  ark  (which 
was  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  one),  like  those  of  the  ephod,  are  valid 
for  earlier  times. 

For  the  form  of  the  earlier  ephod  the  classic  passage  is  a  Sam. 
vi.  14,  where  David  girt  in  (or  with)  a  linen  ephod  dances  before 
the  ark  at  its  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  incurs  the  unqualified 
contempt  of  his  wife  Michal,  the  daughter  of  SauL  Relying  upon 
the  known  custom  of  performing  certain  observances  in  a 
practically,  or  even  endxely,  nude  condition,  it  seems  plausible 
to  infer  that  the  ephod  was  a  scanty  wrapping,  perhaps  a  loin- 
cloth, and  this  view  has  found  weighty  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  contempt  at  the  exposure  of  the  person,  to 
whatever  extent,  may  not  have  been  so  prominent,  especially 
if  the  custom  were  not  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
sequel  refers  more  particularly  to  grosser  practices  attending 
outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm.' 

The  favourite  view  that  the  ephod  was  also  an  image  rests 
panly  upon  x  Sam.  xxl.  9,  where  Goliath's  sword  is  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  behind  the  ephod.  But  it  is 
equally  natural  to  suppose  that  it  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and 
apart  from  the  omission  of  the  significant  words  in  the  original 
Septuagint,  the  possibility  that  the  text  read  "  ark  "  cannot  be 
wholly  ignored  (see  above;  also  G.  F.  Moore,  Ency,  Bib.  col. 
1307,  n.  a).  Again,  in  the  story  of  Micah's  shrine  and  the  removal 
of  the  sacred  objects  and  the  Levite  priest  by  the  Danites, 
parallel  narratives  have  been  used:  the  graven  and  molten 
images  of  Judg.  xvii.  a-4  corresponding  to  the  ephod  and 
teraphim  of  ver.  5.  Throughout  there  is  confusion  in  the  use  of 
these  terms,  and  the  finale  refers  only  to  the  graven  image  of 
Dan  (xviii.  30  sq.,  see  x  Kings  xii.  a8  sq.).  But  the  combination 
of  ephod  and  teraphim  (as  in  Hos.  iii.  4)  i*  noteworthy,  since 
tjie  fact  that  the  latter  were  images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13;  Gen.  xxxi. 
34)  could  be  urged  against  the  view  that  the  former  were  of  a 
similar  character.  Finally,  according  to  Judg.  viii.  ay,  Gideon 
made  an  ephod  of  gold,  about  70  lb  in  weight,  and  "  put  "  it  in 
Ophrah.  It  is  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  although  the  writer  of  ver.  33  (cf.  also  ver  a3)  hardly 
shared  this  feeling;  it  was  probably  something  once  harmlessly 
associated  with  the  cult  of  Yahweh  (cf.  Calt,  Golden),  and  the 
term  "  ephod ''  may  be  due  to  a  later  hand  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophetical  teaching  referred  to  above.  The  present 
passage  vi  the  only  one  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  ephod 
was  an  image,  and  several  writers,  including  LoU  {ReeUncyk.  f. 
prat.  Theol.  vol.  v.,  r.s.),  T.  C.  Foote  (pp.  13-18)  and  A.  Maecklen- 
burg  (Zeit./.  vissens.  Theot.,  1906,  pp.  433  9^)  ^^  this  inter- 
pretation unnecessary. 

Archaeological  evidence  for  objects  of  divination  (see,  e.g., 
the  interesting  details  in  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypras,  the  Bible 
and  Homer,  i.  447  sq.),  and  parallels  from  the  Oriental  area,  can 
be  readily  cited  in  support  of  any  of  the  explanations  of  the  ephod 
which  have  been  offered,  but  naturally  cannot  prove  the  form 
which  it  actually  took  in  Palestine.  Since  images  were  clothed, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  the  diviner  put  on  the  god's  apparel 
(cf.  Ency.  Bib.  coL  1x41);  but  they  were  also  plated,  and  in 
cither  case  the  transference  from  a  covering  to  the  object  covered 
is  intelligible.  If  the  ephod  was  a  lotn-<Ioth,  its  use  as  a  receptacle 
aiid  the  known  evolution  of  the  article  find  useful  analogies 
(Foote,  p.  43  "1..  and  -Ewy.  ^»*-  «*>*• " 734  liD-  Finally,  if  there 
is  nc  decisive  evidence  for  the  view  that  it  was  an  image  (Judg. 
viii.  a?),  or  that  as  a  wrapping  it  formed  the  sole  covering  of  the 
officiating  agent  (a  Sam.  vi.),  all  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that 

s  It  Is  not  stated  that  the  linen  ephod  was  Davkl's  sole  covering, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  text  in  the  parallel  passa^ 
I  Chron.  XV.  a?  (where  he  is  clothed  with  a  robe);  "  girt,**^  too,  ts 
ambiguous,  since  the  verb  is  even  used  of  a  sword.  On  the  queitk>n 
of  nudity  (cf.  i  Sam.  xix.  34)  see  Robertion  Smith.  Rel.  Sem.*  pp. 
161.  450  sq.;  Ency.  Bib.  s.w.  "girdle."  "  ssckcteth  " ;  and  M. 
Jastrow,  Jonm,  Am.  Or.  Soe.  xx.  144.  xxi.  a).  The  significant  terms 
'•  uncover,"  "  play  "  (a  Sam.  vi.  ao  wq.),  have  other  meaninss  intel- 
ligible to  those  acquainted  with  the  excesses  practised  in  Oriental 
oulu. 


it  was  certainly  used  in  divination  and  presumably  did  not 
differ  radically  from  the  ephod  of  the  post-exilic  age. 

See  further,  in  addition  to  the  monographs  already  cited,  the 
articles  in  Hastings's  DuL  BibU  (by  S.  R.  Driver).  Ency.  Bib. 
'by  G.   F.   Moore),  and  Jew.  Encyc.   (L.   Cinsburg),    and   E. 


lin.  in  Oriental.  Studten:    Theodor  NdUeke  (ed.  Besold.  1906), 

pp*  ^99  "qq*  (S>  A.  C.) 

EPHOR  (Gr.  I^pot),  the  title  of  the  highest  magistrates  of 
the  ancient  Spartan  state.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  office  was 
created  and  what  was  its  original  character.  That  it  owed  its 
institution  to  Lycurgus  (Herod,  i.  65;  cf.  Xen.  Respub.  Lacedaem, 
viii.  3)  is  very  improbable,  and  we  may  either  regard  it  as  an 
immemorial  Dorian  institution  (with  C.  O.  M  tiller,  H.  Gabriel, 
H.  K.  Stein,  Ed.  Meyer  and  others),  or  accept  the  tradition  that 
it  was  founded  during  the  first  Messenian  War,  which  necessitated 
a  prolonged  absence  from  Sparta  on  the  part  of  both  kings 
(Plato,  Laws,  iii.  692  a;  Aristotle,  Ptditia,  v.  9.  x  ""p.  13 13  a  36; 
Plut.  Cleamenes,  10;  so  G.  Dum,  G.  Gilbert,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidgc). 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  theory  that  originally  the  ephors 
were  market  inspectors;  they  seem  rather  to  have  had  from  the 
outset  judicial  or  police  functions.  Gradually  they  extended 
thoir  powers,  aided  by  the  jealousy  between  the  royal  houses, 
which  nude  it  almost  impossible  for  the  two  kings  to  co-operate 
heartily,  and  from  the  5th  to  the  3rd  century  they  exercised  a 
growing  despotism  which  Plato  justly  calls  a  tyrannis  {Laws,  692). 
Clcomenes  III.  restored  the  royal  power  by  murdering  four  of 
the  ephors  and  abolishing  the  office,  and  though  it  was  revived 
by  Antigonus  Doson  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  existed 
at  least  down  to  Hadrian's  reign  (Sparta  Museum  Catalogue, 
Introd.  p.  10),  it  never  regained  its  former  power. 

In  historical  times  the  ephors  were  five  in  number,  the  first 
of  them  giving  his  name  to  the  year,  like  the  eponymous  archon 
at  Athens.  Where  opinions  were  divided  the  majority  prevailed. 
The  ephors  were  elected  annually,  originally  no  doubt  by  the 
kings,  later  by  the  people;  their  term  of  office  began  with  the 
new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  they  had  an  official 
residence  (l^pctbr)  in  the  Agora.  Eveiy  full  citizen  was 
eligible  and  no  property  qualification  was  required. 

The  ephors  summoned  and  presided  over  meetings  of  the 
Gcrousia  and  Apella,  and  formed  the  executive  committee 
responsible  for  carrying  out  decrees.  In  their  dealings  with  the 
kings  they  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  There  was 
a  monthly  exchange  of  oaths,  the  kings  swearing  to  rule  according 
to  the  laws,  the  ephors  undertaking  on  this  condition  to  maintain 
the  royal  authority  (Xen.  Resp.  Laced.  15.  7).  They  alone 
might  remain  seated  in  a  king'^  presence,  and  had  power  to  try 
and  even  to  imprison  a  king,  who  must  sppear  before  them  at 
the  third  summons.  Two  of  them  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
field,  not  interfering  with  the  king's  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
but  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  his  return. 
The  ephors,  again,  exercised  a  general  guardianship  of  law  and 
custom  and  superintended  the  training  of  the  young.  They 
shared  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Gerousia  and  dccidtfd 
civil  suits.  The  administration  of  taxation,  the  distribution  of 
booty,  and  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  also  devolved  upon 
them.  They  could  actually  put  perioai  to  death  without  trial, 
if  we  may  believe  Isocrates  (xii.  181),  and  were  responsible 
for  protecting  the  state  against  the  helots,  against  whom  they 
foithally  declared  war  on  entering  office,  so  as  to  be  able  to  kill 
any  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous  without  violating  religious 
scruples.  Finally,  the  ephors  were  supreme  in  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  They  enforced,  when  necessary,  the  alien  acts 
((cmfXaffia),  negotiated  with  foreign  ambassadors,  instructed 
generals,  sent  out  expeditions  and  were  the  guiding  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy. 

See  the  constitutional  histories  of  G.  Gilbert  (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  16, 
52-59;  G.  Busott,  p.  84  if.,  V.  Thumscr,  p.  a4t  if.,  G.  F.  Schomann 
(Eng.  trank:).  p.  336  n.,  A.  H.  J.  Greenklge,  p.  loa  ff.;  Ssanto's 
article  "  Ephoroi  "in  Psuly-Wiasowa.  ReaUncydopMie,  v.  a86o  ff.; 
Ed.  Meyer.  Foruhunien  mr  alien  CeschichU,  i.  344  ff. ;  C.  O.  MOIIer, 
Dorians,  bft.  iiL  ch.  vii.;  G.  Grote.  History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vi.; 
G.  Busolt.  Cneehische  CeschichU,  I*  $55  ff-;  B.  Niese.  Historiuhe 
Zeituhrifl,  Ixii.  58  ff.  Of  the  many  monographs  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  foOowing  are  specially  useful :    G.  Dum.  EnMehung  und 
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Entwkklung  dss  spartan.  Bpkorals  (Innsbruck*  t878);  H.  K.  Stein, 
Das  spartan.  Epharat  his  auf  Cheilon  (Paderborn,  1870);  K. 
Kuchtner,  ErUsUhunz  und  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  des  spartan. 
Ephorats  (Munich,  1897)  5  ^-  ^f^^'  ^«  ephoris  Spartanis  (Gettingen, 
1872);  A.  Schaefer,  De  ephoris  Laceiaemoniis  (Greifswald.  1863): 
£.  von  Stem,  Zur  Entstehung  und  wsprUnglkhen  Bedeutung  des 
Epkorats  in  Sparta  (Berlin,  1894).  (M.  N.  T.) 

BPHORUS  (c.  400-330  B.C.),  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greek  historian.    Together  with  the  historian  Thcopompus  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  in  whose  school  he  attended  two  courses 
of  rhetoric.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  art,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  Isocrates 
himself  that  he  took  up  literary  composition  and  the  study  of 
history.    The  fruit  of  his  labours  was  his  laropiai  in  ag  books, 
the  first  universal  history,  beginning  with  the  return  of  the 
Heradidae  to  Peloponnesus,  as  the  fint  well^ttested  historical 
event    The  whole  work  was  edited  by  his  son  Demophilus, 
who  added  a  30th  book,  containing  a  summary  description  oJf 
the  Social  War  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Perinthus  (340)  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  14  with  xvi.  76).    Each 
book  was  complete  in  itself,  and  had  a  separate  title  and  preface. 
It  is  dear  that  Ephorus  made  critical  use  of  the  best  authorities, 
and  his  work,  highly  praised  and  much  read,  was  freely  drawn 
upon   by   Diodorus  Siculus^   and   other   compilers.    Strabo 
(viii.  p.  332)  attaches  much  importance  to  his  geographical 
investigations,  and  praises  him  for  being  the  first  to  separate 
the  historical  from  the  merely  geographical  element.    Polybius 
(xii.  25  g)  while  crediting  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  naval  warfare,  ridicules  his  description  of  the  battles  of  Lcuctra 
and  Mantineia  as  showing  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  land  opera- 
tions.   He  was  further  to  be  commended  for  drawing  (though 
not  always)  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  mythical 
and  historical  (Strabo  ix.  p.  4»i)i  he  even  recognized  that  a 
profusion  of  detail,  though  lending  corroborative  force  to  accounts 
of  recent  events,  is  ground  for  suspicion  in  reports  of  far-distant 
history.    His  style  was  high-flown  and  artifidal,  as  was  natural 
considcrii)g  his  early  training,  and  he  frequently  sacrificed  truth 
to  rhetoric  effect;  but,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
he  and  Thcopompus  were  the  only  historical  writers  whose 
language  was  accurate  and  finished.    Other  works  attributed  to 
him  were: — A   Treatise  on  Discoveries;  Respecting  Good  and 
Evil  Things;  On  Remarkable  Things  in  Various  Countries  (it  b 
doubtful  whether  these  were  separate  works,  or  merely  extracts 
from  the  Histories) ;  A  Treatise  on  my  Country,  on'the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Cyme,  and  an  essay  On  Style,  his  only  rhetorical 
work,  which  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Thcon. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  the  statement  in  Plutarch 
that  he  declined  to  visit  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fragments  in  C.  W.  M  Oiler.  Fragmenta  historicorum  Craecorum, 
I.,  with  critical  introduction  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ephorus; 
tee  J.  A.  KlUgmann,  De  Ephoro  historico  (i860) ;  C.  A.  Volquardsen, 
Untersuchungen  Hber  die  QueUen  der  griuhischen  und  sicUischen 
Cesckiehten  bei  Diodor.  xi.-xvi.  (1868);  and  specially  1.  B.  Bury, 
Ancient  Creek  Historians  (1909);  E.  Schwartz,  in  Pauly-Wiaiowa, 
Realencyc.  s.v.;  and  artide  C^kbecb:  History:  Ancient  Authorities. 

EPHRAEM  SYRUS  (Ephraim  the  Syrian),  a  saint  who  lived 
in  Mesopotamia  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  4th  century 
A.D.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  Syiiac  authors; 
and  his  fame  as  a  poet,  commentator,  preacher  and  defender  of 
orthodoxy  has  ^read  throughout  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  reputation  he  owes  partly  to  the  Vast  fertility 
of  his  pen-7-according  to  the  historian  SozOmen  be  was  credited 
with  having  written  altogether  3,000,000  lines— partly  to  the 
degance  of  his  style  and  a  certain  measure  of  poetic  inspiration, 
more  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  consistency  of  his  personal 
character,  and  his  ardour  in  defence  of  the  creed  formulated 
at  Nicaea. 

An  anonymous  life  of  Ephraim  Was  written  not  bng  after  his 
death  in  373.  The  biography  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
recensions.  But  in  ndther  form  is  it  free  from  later  interpolation ; 
and  its  tmtrust worthiness  is  shown  by  its  conflicting,  with  data 

*  It  is  now  generally  recognized,  thanks  to  Volquardsen  and 
others,  that  Ephorus  w  the  imndpal  authority  followed  by  Diodorus, 
ea^icept  in  the  chapters  relating  to  Sidliaa  history. 


supplied  by  his  own  works,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  tAuth 
it  is  overloaded  with  miraculous  events.    The  following  is  a 
probable  outline  of  the  main  facts  of  Ephraim's  life..    He  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (perhaps  in  306)  at  or  near 
Nisibis.    His  father  was  a  pagan,  the  priest  of  an  idol  called 
Abnil  or  Abizal.*    During  his  boyhood  Ephraim  showed  a 
repugnance  towards  heathen  worship,  and  was  evcntuaUy  driven 
by  his  father  from  the  home.    He  became  a  ward  and  disdpk  of 
the  famous  Jacob — the  same  who  attended  the  Coundl  of  Nicaea 
as  bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  died  in  33S.    At  his  hands  I^raim 
seems  to  have  received  baptism  at  the  age  of  18  or  of  s8  (the 
two  recensions  differ  on  this  point),  and  remained  at  Nistbb  tM 
its  surrender  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in  363.    Probably  in 
the  course  of  these  years  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  but  firoin  his 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  worth  refused  advancement  to  any 
higher  degree  in  the  church.    He  seems  to  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  guiding  the  fortunes  of  the  dty  during  the  war 
begun  by  Shapur  U.  in  337,  in  the  course  of  which  Nisibts  was 
thrice  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Persians  (in  338,  346  and 
350).    The  statements  of  his  UografAer  to  this  effect  accord 
with  the  impression  we  derive  from  Ids  own  poems  {Carmitut 
Nisibena,  1-21).    His^intimate  rdations  with  Bishop  Jacwb  woe 
continued  with  the  three  succeeding  bidiops — ^Babu  (338-?349>, 
Vologaeses<?349-36i),  and  Abraham->-«n  all  of  whom  he  wrote 
encomia.    The  surrender  of  the  dty  in  363  to  the  Persians 
resulted  in  a  general  exodus  of  the  Christians,  and  Ephiaim  left 
with  the  rest.    After  visiting  Amid  (Diarfoekr)  he  proceeded  to 
Edessa,  and  there  settled  and  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  liis  life. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  mainly  as  a  hermit  outside  the  dty:  his 
time  was  devoted  to  study,  writtngr*  teaching  and  the  refutation 
of  heresies.    It  is  possible  that  during  these  years  he  paid  a  vuit 
to  Basil  at  Caesarea.    Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  rendered  great 
public  service  by  distributing  provisions  in  the  dty  during  a 
famine.    The  Ixst  attested  date  for  his  death  is  the  9th  of  June 
373.    It  b  dear  that  this  chronology  leaves  no  room  for  the  visit 
to  Egypt,  and  the  eight  years  spent  there  in  refuting  Arianism, 
which  are  allied  by  his  biographer.    Perhaps,  as  has  been 
surmised,  there  may  be  confusion  with  another  Ephraim.    Nor 
can  he  have  written  the  funeral  panegyric  on  Basil  who  survived 
him  by  three  months.    But  with  all  necessary  deductions  the 
biography  is  valuable  as  witnessing  to  the  immense  repulatioa 
for  sanctity  and  for  theological  acumen  which  Ephiaim  had 
gained  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  least  soon  after  he  died,    ifis  hio^ 
graphcr's  st&tement  as  to  hb  habits  and  iy>pearance  b  worth 
quoting,  and  b  probably  true: — "  From  the  time  be  became 
a  monk  to  the  end  of  his  life  hb  only  food  was  bariey  bread  and 
sometimes  pulse  and  vegetables:  hb  drink  was  water.    And  hb 
flesh  was  dried  upon  his  bones,  like  a  potter's  sherd.    Hb 
clothes  were  of  many  [rieces  patched  together,  the  colour  of 
dirt.    In  stature  he  was  little;  hb  countenance  was  always  sad, 
and  he  never  condescended  to  laughter.    And  he  was  bdd  and 
beardless.-^' 

The  statement  in  hb  Life  that  Ephraim  miraculously  learned 
Coptic  falb  to  the  ground  with  the  narrative  of  his  Egyptian  vbit: 
and  the  story  of  hb  suddenly  learning  to  speak  Greek  thno^ 
the  prayer  of  St  Basil  b  equally  unw<»thy  of  credence.  He 
probably  wrote  only  in  Syriac,  though  he  may  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  possibly  of  Hebrew.  But  many  of 
his  works  must  have  been  early  translated  into  other  langusges; 
and  we  possess  in  MSS.  versions  into  Greek,  Armoiian,  Coptic, 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The  Greek  versions  occupy  three  entire 
volumes  of  the  Roman  fdio  edition,  and  the  extant  Aimodaa 
versions  (mainly  of  N.T.  commentaries)  were  published  al 
Venice  in  four  volumes  in  1836. 

It  was  primarily  as  a  sacred  poet  that  Ephraim  impressed 
himself  on  hb  feUow-countrymen.  With  the  etceptkn  of  his 
commentaries  on  scripture,  neariy  all  hb  extant  Syrbc  wiffks 
are  composed  in  metre.    In  many  cases  the  metrical  structurt 

*  It  b  true  that  in  the  Confession  attributed  to  him  and  printed 
among  his  Greek  works  in  the  hnt  volume  of  the  Roman  emtioo  be 
speaks  (p.  129)  of  hit  parents  as  having  become  martyrs  for  tbe 
Christian  faith.    But  this  document  b  of  very  doubt  ful  atttbcBtidiy' 
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b  at  the  rimplot,  oiiaiMlDg  obIjf  Id  the  unngcniCBt  of  the 
dlioHuie  in  Uoci  of  uniform,  kDgtli'UtiiiOy  beptuyllibic 
(Ephnim'i  lavouriic  metre)  01  pealuyllsbic.  A  more  compli- 
oted  UTUigemeat  a  found  in  oLhet  poems,  mcb  Aa  tbe  Carmiiw 
Niiibtnot  t}icu  ve  mufe  up  ot  Btropbei,  each  consiiting  of 
lines  ol  di&ennt  lenftlu  ■ccording  lo  1  icttled  icheme,  willi  ■ 
recnning  refruL  T.J,I^my  hai  sUnuted  that,  in  thii  dut 
ol  poems,  there  an  u  Duny  u  66  different  vuieiis  of  nrtra 
to  be  found  hi  tbe  mnka  oi  Ephnim.  These  strophic  poeou 
weresettoiausic.indsuiiibyillenuitiDgdKiinofgitli.  Accord- 
ing (o  Ephrum*B  biognpher,  fail  mun  motive  (ot  providing 
thefe  hymns  set  to  music  wis  bis  desire  to  counteract  the  buef  uJ 
effect*  produced  by  tlie  berelical  hymns  of  BmrdaifU  and  his 
■on  Harmanius,  which  bid  enjoyed  popularily  ud  beea  sung 
mmOBg  tb«  Edesuncs  for  1  cenluiy  and  ■  hall. 

The  subject-roalWf  ol  Ephr»Lio'»  poems  covers  ill  depsitmen  ts 
of  Iheolo^,  Tbui  tbe  Ronun  ediiion  contain*  (of  metrical 
(roHu)  eiegetical  diKOunes,  hymns  on  the  Niiiviiji  of  Christ, 
6;  hymns  against  betelia,  Sj  on  iht  Faith  against  sceptics,  a 
discouiie  against  the  Jem,  Sj  lunera!  hymns,  4  on  free-will, 
76  eihortaiions  to  repentance.  11  hynini  on  paradise,  and  11 
on  miscillaneous  subjects.  The  edition  of  Larny  ha*  added 
many  other  poems,  largely  connected  with  church  festivals.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  judged  by  Western  slaDdirdi.  the  poems 

distiaguiihed  by  few  striking  poetic  beauties.  And  to  far  at 
they  are  made  ihe  vehii;Ie  ol  reasoning,  their  elSciency  is  terioutly 
hampeitd  by  their  poeiic  form.     On  the  other  band,  it  is  lair 

was  very  dlHerenl  from  ours.  As  Duval  remarks;  "  quanl  1  la 
prohiitt  de  taint  £phrem  que  nous  irouvons  parfois  lastidieuse, 
on  oe  peut  la  <rindamner  tans  tenii  compte  du  goOt  des  Sytiens 
qui  aimaieal  let  repetitions  e(  les  diveloppemenls  de  la  m^me 
pens^e.  et  voyaieut  desqualiresUoil  nous  trouvonsdetdtiautt " 
(ti(Hf.  jynojiif.p.  19).  Heisno  worsein  theserespects  thanlhe 
beti  of  the  Syriac  wrilen  who  succeeded  him.  And  be  surpasses 
alnott  all  of  them  in  the  richness  of  bis  diction,  and  bis  skill  in 
tbe  use  of  metaphors  and  illusiraiioni. 

Of  Ephraim  as  a  comaenutor  on  Scripture  we  have  only 
Imperfect  means  of  judging.     Hi*  commenlaiies  on  the  O.T. 

in  the  Caltna  Palmm  of  Seveiut  (compiled  in  86t),  and  to  some 

menlary  on  Ihe  Gospels  i)  of  great  importance  in  conneiion 
with  Ihe  teitual  history    '   '  ..... 

composed  it  was  that  ol 

il  lost:  but  the  asdeDt  Armenian  ver^on  survives,  and  was 
publilhed  at  Venice  hi  iS]6  along  with  Ephraim's  commentary 
on  Ihe  Pauline  epistles  (also  only  eitant  in  Armenian)  and  some 
other  worki.  A  Latin  version  of  the  Armenian  Diilessaron 
commentary  has  been  made  by  Aucber  and  Mtisinger  (Venice, 
1876).    Using  this  version  as  a  clue,  J.  R.  Harris' has  been  able 

this  commentary  in  Ihe  works  1^  Isho'dadh,  fiir-Kepha  (Severus), 
Bir-talibi  and  Barhebneut.  Although,  as  Harris  points  out. 
it  is  unlikely  that  Ihe  original  lext  of  Ihe  Dialcssaron  had  come 
dowa  unchanged  through  the  two  centuries  10  Ephraim's  day, 
the  leit  on  which  be  comments  was  in  the  main  unafiected  by 
the  revision  which  produced  the  PeshitU.  Side  by  side  with  this 
coodution  may  be  placed  the  result  of  F.  C.  Burkilt's*  careful 
elimination  of  the  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  Ihe  other  works 
ol  Ephraim;  he  shows  conclusively  that  in  all  Ihe  undoubtedly 
genuine  works  the  quotations  are  Irom  a  pre-Pethilla  teil. 

A*  a  theoki^n.  Ephraim  shows  himself  a  tloui  defender  of 
Nicaean  orthodoiy,  with  no  leanings  in  the  direction  ol  either 
Ihe  Nestorian  or  the  Monophysile  heresies  which  arose  afler  his 
time.  He  regarded  it  as  his  special  task  10  combat  the  views 
of  Maroon,  of  Bardiisan  and  ol  Mani, 


le  N.T.,  for 
le  Dialessiton.    The  Syria 
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To  the  modem  historian  Ephraim's  main  tontributioD  is  in 
the  material  supplied  by  the  71  hymni'  known  a*  Cvwma 
Niiibtna  and  published  by  G.  Bickell  in  ig6«.  The  first  10 
poems  were  wtilten  at  Nisibis  between  350  and  ]6j  during  Ihe 
Persian  invuioos;  the  remaining  51  at  Edess*  between  363 
andjTj,  Tlie  former  tell  us  much  ol  tbe  Incidents  of  Ihe  Ironiier 
war,  and  particularly  enable  us  to  reconslruci  in  detail  Uie 


OItt 


1  siege  ol  Nisibis  in  350- 


™in  CneL  and  3  in  Syriscl^nVhSMhe'leM 
.nied  by  •  Latin  vemon  (ftpme,  1731-1746)1 


ictory  character  of  this  edition  (vdUch  inclii- 

-  .„.  _,  not  Er^raim't)  and  etpcctaily  of  th*  Lata 
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tribe  of  Israel,  called  alter  the  yovnger  son  ol 
Joseph,  who  In  his  benediction  ensiled  Ephraim  over  tbe  elder 
brotherIdinasteh(Gea.  tlvili.).  These  two  divisions  were  often 
known  as  the  "  bouse  of  Joseph  "  (Josh,  xvil.  itsqq,;  Judg,  Lii; 
9  Sam.  lii.  »;  t  Kings  li,  >g).  Tbe  reUtioni  between  them  are 
obscure;  conOicis  are  referred  to  In  U.  U.  si,*  and  Ephraim's 
proud  and  imbiiiout  character  is  Indicated  in  its  demands  as 
narrated  {n  Josh.  ivIL  14;  Judg.  viii.  i-j.  idi.  1-6.  Tbonghout, 
Ephnim  played  a  distinctive  and  ptnminenl  part;  it  probably 
eicelled  MinatMh  in  numerical  ilrength,  and  tbe  name  became 
a  synonym  for  the  northern  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Originally  the 
name  may  have  been  a  geographical  term  lor  the  central  portion 
ol  Palestine.  Regarded  as  a  tribe,  it  lay  to  Ihe  north  ol  Benjamin, 
which  traditionally  belongs  10  it;  but  whether  the  young 
"  brother  "  (tee  Benj akin)  ^iranglrom  it,  or  grew  up  separately, 
is  uncertain.  Northwards,  Ephraim  lost  iltclf  in  Mannueh, 
even  if  it  did  not  actually  hidude  lI  (Judg.  L  17;  t  Chron.  vil, 
tg);  tbe  boundaries  between  them  can  hardly  be  recovered, 
Ephraim's  strength  lay  in  Ihe  possession  of  famous  tiles: 
Shechem,  with  the  lomb  ol  the  tribal  ancestor,  also  one  of  tbe 
capitals;  Shilob,  ai  one  period  the  home  of  the  ark;  Timnath- 
Serah  (or  Hera).  Ihe  burial-place  of  Joshua;  and  Samaria,  whose 
name  was  alterwards  extended  to.  Ihe  trfaole  district  (see 
Sakaua). 

Shechem.  itself  was  visited  by  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the 
latter  bought  from  the  sons  of  Hamor  a  burial-place  (Gen. 
iKiii.  ro).    The  story  of  Dinah  may  inply  some  early  seiilemeni 


y  (but  s 


refen 


Gen.  ilviii.  32  (seeR.  V.  marg.)  alludes  to  it*  having  been  forcibly 
captured.  But  how  this  part  of  Palestine  came  inio  the  hands  of 
the  Israelites  is  not  definitely  related  in  Ihe  story  of  the  invasion 
(see  JosHu«). 

A  careful  diicuitica  of  the  Blbtical  data  referring  to  Ephraim  it 
given  by  H.  W.  Hott.  Eniy.  Ba..  t.v.  On  the  ehiiacteriilic 
lunaiivei  which  appear  to  have  originaled  in  Ephnim  (vii.  the 
epfir^iimiie  or  EloKiii  source.  E),  aee  Genesis  and  Bible:  Old 
Ttilamtxl  CrilUum.  Sm  further  Abikelech;  GrnEOH;  MAHAStEli; 
and  Jews:  tf,.tory. 

BPHTHAUTBSi  or  White  Hun*.  Thli  many-named  and 
enigmatical  tribe  was  of  considerable  Importance  in  the  history 
of  India  and  Persia  in  Ihe  jth  and  6tb  centuries,  and  was  known 
lo  Ihe  Byuntine  writers,  who  call  them  'E^feUrm.  EtfaTirm, 
N(4«a).irD<  or  'A^Xol.     Tbe  last  ol  these  is  an  indepcndcnl 

'  There  were  originallv  7;.  but  3  have  perished, 
^  Intcr-Iribal  feuds  dunng  the  period  of  Ihe  mcnarchy  may 
undvHie  the  events  meniiotH  in  I  Kings  avL  9  sq,,  St  sq-t  a  Kings 
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something  like  ApUl  or  Haptal,  but  tlie  initial  N  of  the  third  is 
believed  to  be  a  deriod  error.  They  were  also  called  Atmol 
OCnwc  or  XoSvot,  White  (that  is  fair-skinned)  Huns.  In  Arabic 
and  Persian  they  are  known  as  Haital  and  in  Armenian  as  Haitlul, 
Idal  or  HepthaL  The  Chinese  name  Yetha  seems  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  same  sound.  In  India  they  were  called  Hflnas. 
Ephthalite  is  the  usual  orthography,  but  Hephthalite  is  per- 
haps more  correct. 

Our  earliest  information  about  the  Ephthalites  comes  from 
the  Chinese  chronicles,  in  which  it  is  suted  that  they  were 
originally  a  tribe  of  the  great  Yue-Chi  (9.V.),  living  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  in  subjection  to  the  Jwen-Jwen,  as  were 
also  the  Turks  at  one  time.  Their  original  name  was  Hoa  or 
Hoa-tun;  subsequently  they  styled  themselves  Ye-tha-i-li-to 
after  the  name  of  their  royal  family,  or  more  briefly  Ye-tha. 
Before  the  5th  century  a.d.  they  be^  to  move  westwards,  for 
about  420  we  find  them  in  Transoxiana,  and  for  the  next  130 
years  they  were  a  menace  to  Persia,  which  they  continually  and 
successfully  invaded,  though,  they  never  held  it  as  a  conquest. 
The  Sassanid  king,  Bahram  V.,  fought  several  campaigns  with 
them  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  bay,  but  they  defeated 
and  killed  Peroz  (Firikz),  a.d.  484*  His  son  Kavadh  I.  (Kobad), 
being  driven  out  of  Persia,  took  refuge  with  the  Ephthalites, 
and  recovered  his  throne  with  the  assistance  of  their  khan, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  subsequently  he  engaged  in 
prolonged  hostilities  with  them.  The  Persians  were  not  quit 
of  the  Ephthalites  until  557  when  ChosroesAnushirwan  destroyed 
their  power  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  who  now  make  their 
first  appearance  in  western  Asia. 

The  Huns  who  invaded  India  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  as  those  who  molested  Persia.  The  headquarters 
of  the  horde  were  at  Bamian  and  at  Balkh,  and  from  these  points 
they  raided  south-east  and  south-west.  Skandagupta  repelled 
an  invasion  in  455,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  in  484  probably 
stimulated  their  activity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
their  chief  Toromana  penetrated  to  Malwa  in  central  India  and 
succeeded  in  holding  it  for  some  time.  His  son  Mihirsgula 
(c.  510-540)  made  SakiLla  in  the  Punjab  his  Indian  capital,  but 
the  cruelty  of  his  ruk  provoked  the  Indian  princes  to  form  a 
confederation  and  revolt  against  him  about  538.  He  was  not, 
however,  killed,  but  took  refuge  in  Kashmir,  where  after  a  few 
years  he  seized  the  throne  and  then  attacked  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Gandhara,  perpetrating  terrible  massacres.  About 
a  year  after  this  he  died  (c.  540),  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Ephthalites  collapsed  under  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  moved  on  to  another  sphere,  as  these 
nomadic  tribes  often  did  when  defeated,  and  were  probably 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  populations.  Their 
political  power  perhaps  continued  in  the  Gurjara  empire,  which 
at  one  time  extended  to  Bengal  in  the  east  and  the  Nerbudda 
in  the  south,  and  continued  in  a  diminished  form  until  a.d.  1040. 
These  Gurjaras  appear  to  have  entered  India  in  connexion  with 
the  Hunnish  invasions. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  HOnas  is  chiefly  derived  from 
coins,  from  a  few  inscriptions  distributed  from  the  Punjab  to 
central  India,  and  from  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hsiian  Tsang,  who  visited  the  country  just  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Mihiragula.  The  Greek  monk  Cosmas  Indicoplcustes, 
who  visited  India  about  530,  describes  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
whom  he  calls  Gollas,  as  a  White  Hun  king,  who  exacted  an 
oppressive  tribute  with  the  help  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry  and 
war  elephants.  Gollas  no  doubt  represents  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Mihiragula  or  Mihirakula. 

The  accounts  of  the  Ephthalites,  especially  those  of  the  Indian 
HOnas,  dwell  on  their  ferocity  and  cruelty.  They  are  represented 
as  delighting  in  massacres  and  torture,  and  it  is  said  that  popular 
tradition  in  India  still  retains  the  story  that  Mihiragula  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  rolling  elephants  down  a  precipice  and  watching 
their  agonies.  Their  invasions  shook  Indian  society  and  institu- 
tions to  the  foundations,  but,  unlike  the  earlier  Kushans,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  introduced  new  ideas  into  India  or  have  acted 
as  other  than  a  destructive  force,  although  they  may  perhaps 


have  kept  up  some  oommunicttion  between  India  and  Perna. 
The  first  part  of  Mihiragula  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  Persian 
deity  Mithra,  but  his  patron  deity  was  Siva,  and  be  left  bdiind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  ferocious  peiaecutor  of  Buddhisni. 
Many  of  hb  coins  bear  the  Nandi  bull  (Siva*s  emblem),  and  the 
king's  name  is  preceded  by  the  title  Saki  (shah),  which  bad 
previoudy  been  used  by  the  Kushan  dynasty.  Toramaaa's  coixis 
are  found  plentifully  in  Kashmir,  which,  therefore,  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Huna  dominions  before  Mihirsgula's  time, 
so  that  when  he  fled  there  after  his  defeat  he  was  taking  refuge, 
if  not  with  his  own  subjects,  at  least  with  a  kindred  dan. 

Greek  writers  give  a  nx>re  flattering  account  of  the  Ephthalites, 
which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  i»eful  to 
the  East  Roman  empire  as  enemies  of  Persia  and  also  not 
dangerously  near.  Prooopixis  says  that  they  were  far  more 
dvilixed  than  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  the  Turkish  ambassador 
who  was  received  by  Justin  is  said  to  have  described  them  as 
otfnsDl,  which  may  merely  mean  that  they  lived  in  the  dties 
which  they  conquered.  The  Chinese  writers  say  that  their 
customs  were  like  those  of  the  Turks;  that  they  had  no  dties, 
lived  in  felt  tents,  were  ignorant  of  writing  and  |»actiied 
polyandry.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  thdr  language,  but 
some  scholars  explain  the  names  Toramana  and*  Jauvia  as 
Turkish. 

For  the  possible  connexion  between  the  Ephthalites  and  the 
European  Huns  see  Huns.  The  Chinese  statement  that  the 
Hoa  or  Ye-tha  were  a  section  of  the  great  Yue-Chi,  and  that 
their  customs  resembled  those  of  the  Turks  (Tu-Kltte) ,  is  probably 
correct,  but  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  the  relationihip  did 
not  prevent  them  from  fighting  with  the  Yue-Chi  and  Tu^s,  and 
means  little  more  than  that  they  bdonged  to  the  warlike  and 
energetic  section  of  central  Asian  nomads,  which  is  in  any  case 
certain.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  ferodous  and  less 
assimilative  than  the  other  conquering  tribes.  This  may,  how> 
ever,  be  due  to  the  faa  that  their  contact  with  dviliutioa 
was  so  short;  the  Yue-Chi  and  Turks  had  had  some  commerce 
with  more  advanced  races  before  they  played  any  part  in  political 
history,  but  the  Ephthalites  appear  as  raw  barbarians,  and  were 
annihilated  as  a  nation  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Like  the  Yue-Chi  they  have  probably  contributed  to  form  some 
of  the  physical  types  of  the  Indian  population,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  polyandry  is  a  recognized  institution  among  many  Himalayan 
tribes,  and  is  also  said  to  be  practised  secretly  by  the  Jats  and 
other  races  of  the  plains. 

Among  orwinal  authorities  nuy  be  consulted  Procopius,  Menander 
Protector,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (trans.  McCrindle,  Hakluyt 
fxxnety,  i807),  the  Kashmir  chronicle  Rajatarangimt  (tians.  Sccia. 
1900.  and  YOan  Chwang).  See  also  A.  Stdn.  WkiU  Hmms  aud 
Kindred  Tribes  (1905):  O.  Franke,  BeiMg^  aus  ckinesisckgm  OueUem 
tur  Kenntnis  der  Turkodlker  und  Skylken  (1904);  Ujfalvy,  Mimoire 
sur  tes  Huns  Blancs  (1898) :  Drouin.  Mimoire  sur  Us  Huns  Epktk^ 
lites  (1895):  and  various  articles  by  Vincent  Smith,  Specht,  Drouin, 
and  E.  H.  Parker  in  the  Journal  o/ihe  Royal  Asiaiit  Sscwfv, /mchmI 
asiatique.  Revue  nnmismatique,  Asiatic  Quarterly,  &c.        (C.  El.) 

tPh  the  French  architectural  term  for  a  hght  finial,  generally 
of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  terra-cotta,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  spire  or  the  angle  of  a  roof. 

EPICENE  (from  the  Gr.  Mkoipos,  common),  a  term  in  Gmtk 
and  Latin  grammar  denoting  nouns  which,  possessing  but  one 
gender,  are  used  to  describe  animals  of  dther  sex.  In  English 
grammar  there  are  no  true  epicene  nouns,  but  the  term  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  common  gender.  In  figurative  and  literary 
language,  epicene  is  an  adjective  applied  to  persons  having  the 
characteristics  of  both  sexes,  and  hence  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
synonym  of "  effeminate." 

EPICHARMUS  (c.  540-450  B.C.),  Greek  comic  poet,  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos.  Early  in  life  he  went  to  Megara  in  Sicily, 
and  after  its  destruction  by  Gelo  (484)  removed  to  Sjrracuae, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  at  the  court  oi  Hiero,  uid  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety  or  (according  to  a  statement  in  Lucian, 
Macrobiif  35)  ninety-seven.  A  brazen  statue  was  set  up  in  ha 
honour  by  the  inhabitants,  for  which  Theocritus  composed  an 
inscription  (Epigr.  17).  Epicharmus  wasthe  chief  representative 
of  the  Sidlisn  or  Dorian  comedy.    Of  his  works  35  titles  and  a 
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(tw  fngments  have  survived.  In  the  city  of  tyrants  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  present  comedies  like  those  of  the 
Athenian  stage,  in  which  attaclcs  were  made  upon  the  authorities. 
Accordingly,  the  comedies  of  Epicharmus  are  of  two  kinds, 
neither  of  them  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  ruler.  They  are 
either  mythological  travesties  (resembling  the  satyric  drama 
of  Athens)  or  character  comedies.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  BusiriSt  in  which  Heracles  is  represented  as  a  voracious 
glutton;  the  Marriage  of  Hebe^  remarkable  for  a  lengthy  list 
of  dainties.  The  second  class  dealt  with  different  classes  of  the 
population  (the  sailor,  the  prophet,  the  boor,  the  parasite). 
Some  of  the  plays  seem  to  have  bordered  on  the  political,  as 
The  PlunderingSf  describing  the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  the  time 
of  the  poet.  A  short  fragment  has  been  discovered  (in  the 
Rainer  papyri)  from  the  '06vaat^  ah^Xat,  which  told  how 
Odysseus  got  inside  Troy  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  and  obtained 
valuable  information.  Another  feature  of  his  works  was  the  large 
number  of  excellent  sentiments  expressed  in  a  brief  proverbial 
form;  the  Pythagoreans  claimed  him  as  a  member  of  their 
school,  who  had  forsaken  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the 
writing  of  comedy.  Plato  ( Theaetelus,iS2  e)  puts  him  at  the  head 
of  the  masters  of  comedy,  coupling  his  name  with  Homer  and, 
according  to  a  remark  in  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  Plato  was  indebted 
to  Epicharmus  for  much  of  his  philosophy.  Ennius  called  his 
didactic  poem  on  natural  philosophy  Eficharmus  after  the  comic 
poet.  The  metres  employed  by  Epicharmus  were  iambic 
trimeter,  and  especially  trochaic  and  anapaestic  tetrameter. 
The  plot  of  the  plays  was  simple,  the  action  lively  and  rapid; 
hence  they  were  classed  among  the  fabulae  motoriae  (stirring, 
bustling),  as  indicated  in  the  weIl>known  line  of  Horace  {Epistles, 
ii.  I.  58): 

"  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi.** 
Epicharmus  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  Suidas  and  Dioeenes 
La6rtiui  (viii.  3).  See  A.  O.  Lorenz,  Leben  und  Schriflen  des  Koers 
B.  (with  account  of  the  Doric  drama  and  fraements.  18^):  J> 
Girard,  Etudes  star  la  poisie  grecque  (1884):  Kaibel  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  Realencydopsdie,  according  to  whom  Epicharmus  was  a 
Siceliot :  for  the  papyrus  fragment,  Blass  in  JakrbUckerfur  PkHolope, 
cxxxix.,  1889. 

EPIC  POETRY,  or  Epos  (from  the  Gr.  hnt,  a  story,  and 
hruiis,  pertaining  to  a  story),  the  names  given  to  the  most 
dignified  and  elaborate  forms  of  narrative  poetry.  The  word 
epopee  is  also,  but  more  rarely,  employed  to  designate  the  same 
thing,  knroUfs  in  Greek  being  a  maker  of  epic  poetry,  and 
hn/rmta  what  he  makes. 

It  is  to  Greece,  where  the  earliest  literary  monuments  which  we 
possess  are  of  an  epical  character,  that  we  turn  for  a  definition 
of  these  vast  heroic  compositions,  and  we  gather  that  their 
subject-matter  was  not  confined,  as  Voltaire  and  the  critics  of 
the  i8th  century  supposed,  to  "  narratives  in  verse  of  warlike 
adventures."  When  we  first  discover  the  epos,  hexameter  verse 
has  already  been  selected  for  its  vehicle.  In  this  form  epic  poems 
were  composed  not  merely  dealing  with  war  and  personal 
romance,  but  carrying  out  a  didactic  purpose,  or  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  These  three  divisions,  to  which  are 
severally  attached  the  more  or  less  mythical  names  of  Homer, 
Hesiod  and  Orpheus  seem  to  have  marked  the  earliest  literary 
movement  of  the  Greeks.  But,  even  here,  we  must  be  warned 
that  what  we  possess  is  not  primitive;  there  had  been  unwritten 
epics,  probably  in  hexameters,  long  before  the  composition  of 
any  now-surviving  fragment.  The  saga  of  the  Greek  nation, 
the  catalogue  of  its  arts  and  possessions,  the  rites  and  beliefs  of 
its  priesthood,  must  have  been  circulated,  by  word  of  mouth, 
long  before  any  historical  poet  was  bom.  We  look  upon  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  records  of  primitive  thought,  but  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  reminds  us  that  **  our  Iliads  Odyssey,  Erga  and 
Theogony  are  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  twelfth  of 
such  embodiments."  The  eariy  epic  poets,  Lesches,  Linus, 
Orpheus,  Arctinus,  Eugammon  are  the  veriest  shadows,  whose 
names  often  betray  their  symbolic  and  fabulous  character.  It 
is  now  believed  that  there  was  a  class  of  minstrels,  the  Rhapso- 
dists  or  Homeridae,  whose  business  it  was  to  recite  poetry  at 
feasts  and  other  solemn  occasions.    "  The  real  bards  of  early 


Greece  were  all  nameless  and  impersonal."  When  our  tradition 
begins  to  be  preserved,  we  find  everything  of  a  saga-character 
attributed  to  Homer,  a  blind  man  and  an  inhabitant  of  Chios. 
This  gradually  crystallized  until  we  find  Aristotle  definitely 
treating  Homer  as  a  person,  and  attributing  to  him  the  composi- 
tion of  three  great  poems,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Margiies, 
now  lost  (see  Hon eb).  The  first  two  of  these  have  been  preserved 
and  form  for  us  the  type  of  the  ancient  epic;  when  we  speak  of 
epic  poetry,  we  unconsciously  measure  it  by  the  example  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  these 
poems  had  not  merely  been  preceded  by  a  vast  number  of 
revisions  of  the  mythical  history  of  the  country,  but  were  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  poems  of  a  similar  character,  now  entirely 
lost.  That  antiquity  did  not  regard  these  other  epics  as  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  Iliad  seems  to  be  certain;  but  such  poems  as 
Cypria,  Iliou  Per  sis  (Sack  of  Dion)  and  Aeikiopis  can  hardly  but 
have  exhibited  other  sides  of  the  epic  tradition.  Did  we  possess 
them,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  could  speak  with  more  assurance 
as  to  the  scope  of  epic  poetry  in  the  days  of  oral  tradition,  and 
could  understand  more  clearly  what  sort  of  ballads  in  hexameter 
it  "was  which  rhapsodes  took  round  from  court  to  court.  In  the 
4th  century  b.c.  it  seems  that  people  began  to  write  down  what 
was  not  yet  forgotten  of  all  this  oral  poetry.  Unfortunately, 
the  earliest  critic  who  describes  this  process  is  Produs,  a  Byzantine 
neo-Platonist,  who  did  not  write  until  some  800  years  later, 
when  the  whole  tradition  had  become  hopelessly  corrupted. 
When  we  pass  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  about  whose  actual 
existence  critics  will  be  eternally  divided,  we  reach  in  the  7lh 
century  a  poet,  Pcisandcr  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
the  Heracleia,  of  which  fragments  remain.  Other  epic  writers, 
who  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  historic,  are  Antimachus  of 
Colophon,  who  wrote  a  Thebais]  Panyasis,  who,  like  Peisander, 
celebrated  the  feats  of  Heracles;  Choerilus  of  Samos;  and 
Anyte,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  she  was  an  epic  poetess, 
and  was  called  "The  female  Homer."  In  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  there  was  a  distinct  school  of  philosophical  epic, 
and  we  distinguish  the  names  of  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and 
Empedocles  as  the  leaders  of  it. 

From  the  dawn  of  Latin  literature  epic  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  Italy.  A  Greek  exile,  named  Li  vius  Andronicus, 
translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  during  the  first  Punic  War, 
but  the  earliest  original  epic  of  Rome  was  the  lost  Bellum 
PunicuM  of  Naevius,  a  work  to  which  Virgil  was  indebted.  A 
little  later,  Ennius  composed,  about  172  B.C.,  in  18  books,  an 
historical  epic  of  the  Annates ,  dealing  with  the  whole  chronicle  of 
Rome.  This  was  the  foremost  Latin  poem,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Aeneid;  it  was  not  imitated,  remaining,  for  a  hundred 
years,  as  Mr  Mackail  has  said,  "  not  only  the  unique,  but  the 
satisfying  achievement  in  this  kind  of  poetry."  Virgil  began 
the  most  famotis  of  Roman  epics  in  the  year  30  B.C.,  and  when  he 
died,  nine  years  later,  he  desired  that  the  MS.  of  the  Aeneid 
should  be  burned,  as  it  required  three  years'  work  to  complete 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  tis,  and  seemed  to  the  ancient  world, 
almost  perfect,  and  a  priceless  monument  of  art;  it  is  written, 
like  the  great  Greek  poems  on  which  it  is  patently  modelled^ 
in  hexameters.  In  the  next  generation,  the  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan, 
of  which  Cato,  as  the  type  of  the  republican  spirit,  is  the  hero, 
was  the  principal  example  of  Latin  epic.  Statins,  under  the 
Flavian  emperors,  wrote  several  epic  poems,  of  which  the 
Thebaid  survives.  In  the  xst  century  a.d.  Valerius  Flaccus 
wrote  the  Argonauiica  in  8  books,  and  Silius  Italicus  the  Punie 
War,  in  17  books;  these  authors  show  a  great  decline  in  taste 
and  merit,  even  in  comparison  with  Statins,  and  Silius  Italicus, 
in  particular,  is  as  purely  imitative  as  the  worst  of  the  epic 
writers  of  modem  Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the 
style  revived  with  Claudian,  who  produced  five  or  six  elaborate 
historical  and  mythological  epics  of  which  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable;  in  his  interesting  poetry 
we  have  a  valuable  link  between  the  Silver  Age  in  Rome  and  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  With  Claudian  the  history  of  epic  poetry 
among  the  andcnts  closes. 

In  medieval  times  there  existed  a  large  body  of  narrative 
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poetry  to  which  the  general  title  of  Epic  has  usually  been  given. 
Three  principal  schools  are  recognized,  the  French,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Icelandic.  Teutonic  epic  poetry  deals,  as  a  rule,  with 
legends  founded  on  the  history  of  Gerniany  in  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  and  in  particular  with  such  heroes  as  Ermanaric, 
Attila  and  Theodoric.  But  there  is  also  an  important  group  in 
it  which  deals  with  English  themes,  and  among  these  Becvndf, 
W<Mere,  The  Lay  of  Maldon  and  Finnesburh  are  pre-eminent. 
To  this  group  is  allied  the  purely  German  poem  of  HUdebrand, 
attributed  to  c.  800.  Among  these  Beowulf  is  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  anything  like  complete  form,  and  it  is  of  all 
enmples  of  Teutonic  epic  the  most  important.  With  all  its 
trivialities  and  incongruities,  which  belong  to  a  barbarous  age, 
Beowulf  i&  yet  a  solid  and  comprehensive  example  of  native  epic 
poetry.  It  is  written,  like  all  old  Teutonic  work  of  the  kind, 
in  alliterative  unrhymed  rhythm.  In  Iceland,  a  new  heroic 
literature  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  Sagas,  which  are,  in  fact,  a  reduction  to  prose  of  the  epics 
of  the  warlike  history  of  the  North.  These  Sagas  took  the  place 
of  a  group  of  archaic  Icelandic  epics,  the  series  of  which  seems 
to  have  closed  with  the  noble  poem  of  AUanUUy  the  prindpal 
surviving  specimen  of  epic  poetry  as  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
primitive  literature  of  Iceland.  The  surviving  epical  fragments 
of  Icelandic  composition  are  found  thrown  together  in  the 
Codex  RegiuSf  under  the  title  of  The  Elder  Edda^  a  most  precious 
MS.  discovered  in  the  17th  century.  The  Icelandic  epics  seem 
to  have  been  shorter  and  more  episodical  in  character  than  the 
lost  Teutonic  specimens;  both  kinds  were  written  in  alliterative 
verse.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  possessed  the  organic  unity 
and  vitality  of  spirit  which  make  the  Sagas  so  delightful.  The 
French  m<KlievaI  epics  (see  Chansons  oe  Gestb)  are  late  in 
comparison  with  those  of  England,  Germany  and  Iceland.  They 
form  a  curious  transitional  link  between  primitive  and  modern 
poetry;  the  literature  of  civilized  Europe  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  them.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  simplicity,  a  great 
broadening  of  the  scene  of  action.  The  Teutonic  epics  were 
obscure  and  intense,  the  French  chansons  de  gesle  are  ludd  and 
easy.  The  existing  masterpiece  of  this  kind,  the  magnificent 
RtAandt  is  doubtless  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  all  the 
epics  of  medieval  Europe.  Professor  Ker's  analysis  of  its  merits 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  vast  body  of 
epic  which  comes  between  the  antique  models,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  medieval  poets,  and  the  artificial  epics  of  a  later 
time  which  were  founded  on  vast  ideal  themes,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients.  "  There  is  something  lyrical  in  RUand,  but  the 
poem  is  not  governed  by  lyrical  principles;  it  requires  the 
deliberation  and  the  freedom  of  epic;  it  must  have  room  to 
move  in  before  it  can  come  up  to  the  height  of  its  argument. 
The  abruptness  of  its  periods  is  not  really  an  interruption  of  its 
even  flight;  it  is  an  abruptness  of  detail,  like  a  broken  sea  with 
a  larger  wave  moving  under  it;  it  does  not  impair  or  disguise 
the  grandeur  of  the  movement  as  a  whole."  Of  the  progress  and 
decline  of  the  chansons  de  gesle  (q.v.)  from  the  ideaJs  of  Roland 
a  fuller  account  is  given  elsewhere.  To  the  Nibelungenlied  (q.v.) 
also,  detailed  attention  is  given  in  a  separate  article. 

What  may  be  called  the  artificial  or  secondary  epics  of  modem 
Europe,  founded  upon  an  imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid, 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary  reader  supposes,  although 
but  few  of  them  have  preserved  much  vitality.  In  Italy  the 
Chamon  de  Roland  inspired  romantic  epics  by  Luigi  Pulci  (1432- 
X487),  whose  MorgatUe  Maggiore  appeared  in  1481,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  burlesque;  by  M.  M.  Boiardo  (X434-X494),  whose 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  finished  in  i486;  by  Francesco  Bello 
(1440?-!  495),  whose  Mambriano  was  published  in  1497;  by 
Lodovico  Ariosto  (q.v.) ,  whose  Orlando  Furioso,  by  far  the  greatest 
of  its  class,  was  publbhed  in  15x6,  and  by  Luigi  Dolce  (1508- 
X568),  as  weU  as  by  a  great  number  of  less  illustrious  poets. 
G.G.  Trissino  (x478~x549)  wrote  a  Deliverance  of  Italy  from  the 
Goths  in  1547,  and  Bernardo  Tasso  (x493'-x569)  an  Amadigi  in 
X559;  Bcmi  remodelled  the  epic  of  Boiardo  in  X541,  and  Teofilo 
Folango  (X491-X544),  ridiculed  the  whole  school  in  an  Orlandino 
of  1526.    An  extraordinary  feat  of  mock-heroic  epic  was  The 


Buchel  (X633)  of  Alessandro  Tassoni  (1565-1638).    The  most 

splendid  of  all  the  epics  of  Italy,  however,  was,  and  remains, 

the  Jerusalem  Delhter^  of  Torquato  Tasso  (q,9,),  published 

originally  in  1580,  and  afterwards  rewritten  as  The  C^mquesl  of 

Jerusalem,  1^93.    The  fantastic  Adone  (1623)  of  G.  B.  Maiini 

(is69~x625)  and  the  long  poems  of  Chiabrera,  dose  the  list  of 

Italian  epics.    Early  Portuguese  literature  is  rich  in  ^c  poetry. 

Luis  Pereira  Brandlo  wrote  an  Elegiada  in  18  books,  puUished 

in  X588;  Jeronymo  Corte-Real  (d.  1588)  a  Shipwreck  of  Sepul- 

veda  and  two  other  epics;  V.  M.  Quevedo,  in  i6ox,  an  Alpkonso 

of  Africa^  in  13  books;  S&  de  Menezes  (d.  1664)  a  Conquest  of 

Malacca,  X634;  but  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  obscured 

by  the  e^ory  of  Camoens  {q.v.),  whose  magnificent  Lusiads  had 

been  printed  in  1573,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Portuguese 

literature.    In  Spanish  poetry,  the  Poem  of  ike  Cid  takes  the 

first  place,  as  the  great  natioiial  epic  of  the  middle  ages;  it  is 

supposed  to  have  been  written  between  1x35  and  X175.    It  was 

followed  by  the  Rodrigo,  and  the  medieval  school  doses  with  the 

Alphonso  XI.  of  Rodrigo  Yafiez,  probably  written  at  the  dose  of 

the  x3th  century.    The  success  of  the  ItaUan  imitative  epics  ol 

the  X5th  century  led  to  some  imitation  of  thdr  form  in  ^>ain. 

Juan  de  la  Cueva  (x5So?-x6o6)  published  a  Conquest  of  Bitica 

in  1603;  Crist6bal  de  Virues  (X550-X610)  a  Monserrate,  in  1588; 

Luis  Barahona  de  Soto  continued  Ariosto  in  a  Tears  of  Angilua; 

Gutierrez  wrote  an  Austriada  in  1584;  but  perhaps  the  finest 

modem  q>ic  in  Spanish  verse  is  the  Araucana  (1569-1590)  of 

Alonso  de  Erdlla  y  ZfifUga  (x  533-1595),  '*  the  first  literary  work 

of  merit,"  as  Mr  Fitzmaurice-Kdly  remarks,  "  composed  in 

dther  Ainerican  continent."    In  France,  the  epic  never  flourished 

in  modem  times,  and  no  real  success  attended  the  Pranciade  of 

Ronsard,  the  Alaric  of  Scud^iy,  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain,  the 

Divine  Epopfe  of  Soumet,  or  even  the  Henriade  of  Vdtaire.    In 

English  literature  The  Paery  Queen  of  Spenser  has  the  same 

claim  as  the  Italian  poems  mentioned  above  to  bear  the  luun^ 

of  epic,  and  Milton,  who  stands  entirdy  apart,  may  be  said,  by 

his  isolated  Paradise  Lost,  to  take  rank  with  Homer  and  Virgi], 

as  one  of  the  three  types  of  the  mastery  of  epical  composition. 

See  BoMU,  TraiU  du  poeme  ipique  (1675):  Voltaire,  Sur  Ispoisie 
ipiquei  Fauviel,  VOHgine  de  Npcpie  chevaleresotie  (x8t2):  W.  P. 
Ker,  Epic  and  Romance  (1897),  And  Essays  in  Medieval  IMerahtre. 
(1905):  Gilbert  Murray,  History  of  Ancient  Creek  Literature  (1897}: 
W.  yon  Christ,  Ceschickle  der  gruxhischen  IMteratur  (1879) ;  Gaston 
Paris^La  Litthaiure  fran^aise  au  moyen  Age  (1890);  Lion  Gaatier. 
Les  Epopfes  franfaises  (1865-1868).  For  works  on  the  Greek  epics 
see  also  Greek  Literature  and  Cycle.  (E.  G.)  * 

BPK^TETUS  (bom  c.  a.d.  60),  Greek  phflosopher,  was  probably 
a  native  of  HierapoUs  in  south-west  Phrygia.  The  name  Epictetus 
is  merely  the  Greek  for  "acquired"    (from  brucraaBai);  his 
original  name  is  not  knowxL    As  a  boy  he  was  a  slave  in  the  house 
of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  and  courtier  of  the  emperor  Kero. 
He  managed,  however,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Stoic  Musonius 
Rufus,  and  subsequently  became  a  freedman.    He  was  lame 
and  of  weakly  health.    In  90  he  was  expelled  with  the  other 
philosophers  by  Domitian,  who  was  irritated  by  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  the  opposition  to  his  tyranny  found 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Stoicism.    For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
settled  at  Nicopolis,  in  southern  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.    There  for  several  years  he  lived,  and 
taught  by  dose  eamest  personal  address  and  conversation. 
According  to  some  authorities  he  lived  into  the  time  of  Hadrian; 
he  himsdf  mentions  the  coinage  of  the  empexor  Trajan.   His 
contemporaries  and  the  next  generation  hdd  his  character  and 
teaching  in  high  honour.    According  to  Ludan,  the  earthenware 
lamp  which  had  bdonged  to  the  sage  was  bought  by  an  anti- 
quarian for  3000  drachmas.    He  was  xxever  married.    He  wrote 
nothing;  but  much  of  his  teaching  was  taken  down  with 
affectionate  care  by  his  pupil  Flavius  Arrianus,  the  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  two  treatises,  of  the 
larger  of  which,  called  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  {*fmcr^oo 
Aiarptfial),  four  books  are  still  extant.    The  other  treatise  b 
a  shorter  and  more  popular  work,  the  Enckeiridion  ("  Hand- 
book ").    It  contains  in  an  aphoristic  form  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  longer  work. 
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we  have  Hilled  to  b«  conquered.  And  thus,  although  we  arc 
responsible  lot  Ihe  ideu  that  proent  themselves  to  our  conidD 
ness,  we  are  absolutely  and  without  any  modiEcaiion  mponiible 
tor  the  way  in  which  we  lue  them.  Nothing  is  oun  b«ide»  our 
will.  The  divine  taw  which  bids  us  keep  fist  what  is  out  own 
forbids  us  to  make  any  claim  to  what  is  not  ours;  and  while 
enjoining  u<  to  nuke  use  of  whatever  is  given  to  us,  it  bids  ut 
not  long  after  what  has  not  been  given.     "  Two  maxims,"  he 

then  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  and  that  we  must  not  try 
to  antidpal*  or  direct  events,  hut  merely  accept  them  with 

faie  and  fortune  bring  to  us,  believing,  as  the  lint  article  of  our 
creed,  that  there  is  a  god,  whose  thought  directs  the  universe, 
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Codandmen.  Each! 
of  hit  own  nation  or  comnumwEBlth;  but  he  is  also  a  member 
of  (he  great  dly  of  godi  and  men,  whereof  the  city  poliiicat  is 
only  a  copy  in  minittun.  All  men  are  the  EOns  of  God,  and 
kindred  in  nature  with  the  divinity.  For  man,  though  a  member 
in  the  system  of  the  world,  has  also  within  him  a  principle  which 
can  guide  and  undentand  Ihe  movement  of  all  the  memben^  he 
can  eater  into  the  method  o(  divine  idministcaiiun,  and  thus  can 
leara — and  it  is  the  acme  of  his  learning — the  will  of  God,  which 
is  the  will  of  natun,  Man.  uid  the  Stoic,  it  a  rational  animal; 
■nd  in  virtue  of  that  rationality  he  It  neither  lest  nor  wane  than 
Ihe  gods,  for  the  mtgnilude  of  reason  is  estimated  not  by  length 
nor  by  height  but  by  its  judgments.  Each  man  has  within  him 
a  guardian  spirit,  a  god  within  him,  who  never  sleeps;  to  that 
tven  in  datkneu  and  solitude  we  are  never  alone,  b«iuse  God 
is  within,  our  guardian  ij^t.  The  body  which  accompanies  u^ 
is  not  strictly  speaking  ours;  it  !s  a  poor  dead  thing,  which 

of  those  ideas  and  appeanncet  which  present  themselves  from 
without;  we  can  combine  them,  and  systematize,  and  can  set 
up  io  ounelvet  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  with  the  order 
of  nature. 

The  natuiat  instinct  of  animated  life,  to  which  man  also  is 
originally  subject,  is  self-preservation  and  self-interest.  But 
(0  Ordered  and 
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unless 


tnlfare.  We  are  bound  up  by  the  law  of  nature  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  philosopher  therefore  is  to 
reach  the  position  of  a  mind  which  embiacrt  the  whole  world  in 
its  view,— to  grow  into  the  mind  of  Cod  and  to  make  the  will 
of  nature  our  own.  Such  a  sage  agrees  in  his  thought  mih  Cod; 
he  no  longer  blames  either  Cod  or  nun;  he  fails  o(  nothing 
which  he  purposes  and  falls  in  with  no  misfortune  unprepared; 
he  indulges  in  neither  anger  nor  envy  not  jealousy;  he  is  leaving 
maohood  lor  godhead,  and  in  bis  dead  body  bis  thoughts  are 
concerned  about  his  feUowship  with  Cod. 

Tlie  historical  models  to  which  Epicletus  reverts  ate  Diogenes 
and  Socrates.  But  he  frequently  describes  an  ideal  character 
of  a  nutttonary  sage,  the  periect  Stoicor,  as  he  calls  him,  the 
.Cynic     Tills  nussiunary  bai  neither  counliy  nor  home  not  land 


nor  slave;  his  bed  ii  the  ground;  be  Is  wllbout  wife  at  child; 
his  only  mansion  is  the  earth  and  sky  and  a  shabby  dook.  He 
must  Bu£er  stripes,  and  must  love  those  who  beat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  father  or  a  brother.  He  must  be  perfectly  liaembarraised 
in  the  service  of  Cod,  not  bound  by  the  conunon  ties  of  life,  nor 
entan^ed  by  relationships,  which  if  be  truugresses  he  will  lose 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  while  if  he  upholds  ibcm  he 
will  cease  to  be  the  messenger,  watchman  and  herald  of  Ihe  gods. 
The  perfect  man  thus  described  will  not  be  angry  with  the  wrotig- 
doet;  he  will  only  pty  his  erring  brother;  for  anger  in  such  a 
case  would  only  betray  that  he  too  thought  the  wroag-nloer 
gained  a  substantial  htcssing  by  his  wrongful  act,  intttad  of 
being,  as  he  is,  uticriy  ruined. 

The  best  ediliom  of  Ihe  w; 
hluier  (5  vols.,  Ljiplio.  1799- 
1898).  Eneliih  IcaiuGiIiou  I 
C.  Long  [London.  1948,  ed. 
(Bouon,  ia6j,  iicTwcd.  iii9o):i 
JLondon,  18S1I;  T.  W.  H. 
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EPICURUS  ln2-no  BC ).  Greek  phihsopher,  was  bom  In 
Samosin  thecndof  34ior  the  beginning  of  J41  I.e.,  levcn  yean 
after  the  death  of  Pbto.     His  lather  Neodes,  a  native  at  Cat- 

than  ]i),  as  one  of  the  deiuclis  sent  out  after  the  victory  of 
Timotheusin  J66-J65.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Athena, 
where  Ihe  Platooic  ichool  was  flourishing  under  (he  lead  of 


Dtipater  banished  K 


, _.ie  poorer  citizens,  and  Epicurus  joined  his  father,  who 

u  now  living  at  Colophon.  It  seems  possible  that  he  had 
.tened  to  the  lectures  of  Na  usiphanes,a  Democritean  philosopher, 
idPamphilusIhcFlaLDnist.bulhewasprobably.iike  his  father, 
r,  by  the  perusaj 


gtoIDcm 


Io  formulate  a  doclrio 


,nd  at  Milylene,  Colophon  and  Lampsacus,  he 

gradually  gathered  round  him  several  enihuiiattic  disciples. 

* "  :h  had  just  been  restored  to  a 


37  he  retumed  to  Athens,  which 
inal  indeiftndence  by  Demetriui 
lived  for  the  rest  of  hit  life.  Thi 
garden  which  be  bought  for  aboui 
passed  his  days  as  the  loved  and  vc 
and  up  to  that  time  unique,  sodet} 
the  number  were  Metrodijnis  (d. 
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£joD  (go  Miiut).  There  be 
leraied  head  of  a  remarkable, 
of  men  and  women.  Amongst 
77),  his  brother  Timocraies, 
1  hetaera),  Polyaenus,  Her- 
1  chief  of  the  school,  LeonEeus 


marchns,  who  succeeded  Epi^ 

and  his  wife  Themisia,  and  loomeneus,  wnose  wue  was  a  sislet 
of  Mctrodomt.  It  is  possible  that  the  relations  between  the 
seies— in  this  prototype  of  Rabelais's  Abbey  of  ThfUme— were 
not  entirely  what  is  termed  Platonic.  But  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  tales  of  h'centiousness  circulated 

sought  to  refute  the  views  of  Epicurus  by  an  appeal  to  his  alleged 
antecedents  and  habits,  were  no  doubt  in  the  main,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  says,  the  stories  of  maniacs.  The  general  charges, 
which  Ihey  endeavoured  to  tubslaniiaie  by  forged  letien,  need 
not  count  fot  much,  and  In  many  cases  they  only  eiaggeraicd 
what,  if  Inie,  was  not  to  heinous  as  they  suggested.  Against 
them  Irustwortby  authotilies  testified  to  his  general  and  remark- 
able considcrateness,  pointing  to  the  statues  which  the  dty  had 
raised  in  his  honour,  and  to  the  numbers  of  his  friends,  who  were 

The  mode  of  life  In  his  community  was  plain.  The  genoal 
drink  was  water  and  the  food  barley  bread;  half  a  pint  of  wine 
was  held  an  ample  allowance.  *'  Send  me,"  says  Epicurus  to  a 
correspondent,  "  send  me  some  Cythnian  cheese,  to  that,  should 
1  choose,  I  may  fare  sumptuously."  There  watiw  community 
of  property,  which,  as  Epicurus  said,  would  imply  dislnisl  of 
their  own  and  olhen'  good  resolutions.  The  company  was  held 
in  unity  by  Ihe  charms  of  his  penonatity,  and  by  Ihe  free  intet- 
coune  which  be  Inculcated  and  exemplified.    Though  he  teems 
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to  have  had  a  warm  affection  for  his  countrymen,  it  was  as  human 
beings  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  not  as  members  of  a 
political  body«  that  he  preferred  to  regard  them.  He  never 
entered  public  life.  His  kindliness  extended  even  to  his  slaves, 
one  of  whom,  named  Mouse,  was  a  brother  in  philosophy. 

Epicurus  died  of  stone  in  970  b.c.  He  left  his  property, 
consisting  of  the  garden  (K^mK  'EwueaOpov),  a  house  in  Melite 
(the  south-west  quarter  of  Athens),  and  apparently  some  funds 
besides,  to  two  trustees  on  behalJt  of  his  society,  and  for  the 
special  interest  of  some  youthful  members.  The  garden  was  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school;  the  house  became  the  house  of 
Hermarchus  and  his  fellow-philosophers  during  his  lifetime. 
The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  property  were  further  to  be  applied 
to  maintain  a  yearly  offering  in  commemoration  of  his  departed 
father,  mother  and  brothers,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in 
celebrating  his  own  birthday  eveiy  year  on  the  7th  of  the 
month  Gamelion,  and  for  a  social  gathering  of  the  sect  on  the 
20th  of  every  month  in  honour  of  himself  and  Metrodorus. 
Besides  similar  tributes  in  honour  of  his  brothers  and  Polyaentis, 
he  directed  the  trustees  to  be  guardians  of  the  son  of  Polyaenus 
and  the  son  of  Metrodorus;  whilst  the  daughter  of  the  last 
mentioned  was  to  be  married  by  the  guardians  to  some  member 
of  the  society  who  should  be  approved  of  by  Hermarchus.  His 
four  slaves,  three  men  and  one  woman,  were  left  their  freedom. 
His  books  passed  to  Hermarchus. 

Philosophy. — ^The  Epicurean  philosophy  Is  traditionally 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  logic,  physics  and  ethics.  It 
is,  however,  only  as  a  basis  of  facts  and  principles  for  his  theory 
of  life  that  logical  and  physical  inquiries  find  a  place  at  alL 
Epicurus  himself  had  not  apparently  shared  in  any  large  or 
liberal  culture,  and  his  influence  was  certainly  thrown  on  the 
side  of  those  who  depreciated  purely  scientific  pursuits  as  one- 
sided and  misleading.  "Steer  dear  of  all  culture"  was  his  advice 
to  a  young  disciple.  In  this  aversion  to  a  purely  or  mainly 
intellectual  training  may  be  traced  a  recoil  from  the  systematic 
metaphysics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  tendency  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  practical  man  to  the  philosopher.  Ethics  had  been 
based  upon  logic  and  metaphysics.  But  experience  showed  that 
systematic  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  synonymous  with  right 
action.  Hence,  in  the  second  place,  Plato  and  Aristotle  had 
assumed  a  perfect  state  with  laws  to  guide  the  individual  aright. 
It  was  thus  comparatively  easy  to  show  how  the  individual  could 
learn  to  apprehend  and  embody  the  moral  law  in  his  own  conduct. 
But  experience  had  in  the  time  of  Epicurus  shown  the  temporary 
and  artificial  character  of  the  civic  form  of  social  life.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Epicurus  to  go  back  to  nature  to  find 
a  more  enduring  and  a  wider  foundation  for  ethical  doctrine, 
to  go  back  from  words  to  realities,  to  give  up  reasonings  and  get 
at  feelings,  to  test  conceptions  and  arguments  by  a  final  reference 
to  the  only  touchstone  of  truth — to  sensation.  There,  and  there 
only,  one  seems  to  find  a  common  and  a  satisfactory  ground, 
supposing  always  that  all  men's  feelings  give  the  same  answer. 
Logic  must  go,  but  so  also  must  the  state,  as  a  specially-privileged 
and  eternal  order  of  things,  as  anything  more  than  a  contrivance 
serving  certain  purposes  of  general  utility. 

To  the  Epicureans  the  elaborate  logic  of  the  Stoics  was  a 
superfluity.  In  place  of  logic  we  find  canonfc,  the  theory  of 
the  three  tests  of  truth  and  reality,  (i)  The  only  idtinuite 
canon  of  reality  is  sensation;  whatever  we  fed,  whatever  we 
perceive  by  any  sense,  that  we  know  on  the  most  certain  evidence 
we  can  have  to  be  real,  and  in  proportion  as  our  feeling  is  dear, 
distinct  and  vivid,  in  that  proportion  are  we  sure  of  the  reality 
of  its  object.  But  in  what  that  vividness  ikpipyua)  consists  is 
a  question  which  Epicurus  does  not  raise,  and  which  he  would 
no  doubt  have  deemed  superfluous  quibbling  over  a  matter 
sufiiciently  settled  by  common  sense,  (a)  Besides  our  sensations, 
we  learn  truth  and  reality  by  our  preconceptions  or  ideas 
(rpoXi^^is).  These  are  the  fainter  images  produced  by  repeated 
sensations,  the  "  ideas  "  resulting  from  previous  "  impressions  " — 
sensations  at  second-hand  as  it  were,  which  are  stored  up  in 
memory,  and  which  a  general  name  serves  to  recall.  These  bear 
witness  to  reality,  not  because  we  feel  anything  now,  but  because 


we  felt  it  once;  they  are  sensations  registered  in  language,  and 
again,  if  need  be,  translatable  into  immediate  sensations  or  groups 
of  sensation.  (3)  Lastly,  reality  is  vouched  for  by  the  imaginative 
apprehensions  of  the  mind  (^avroffruai  kwtfioKai),  immediate 
feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  consdous  as  produced  by  some  act  ion 
of  its  own.  This  last  canon,  however,  was  of  dubious  validity. 
Epicureanism  generally  was  content  to  affirm  that  whatever 
we  effectively  feel  in  consciousness  is  real;  in  which  sense  they 
allow  reality  to  the  fandes  of  the  insane,  the  dreams  of  a  sleeper, 
and  those  feelings  by  which  we  imagine  the  existence  of  beings 
of  perfect  blessedness  and  endless  life.  Similarly,  just  because 
fear,  hope  and  remembrance  add  to  the  intensity  of  consdousncss, 
the  Epicurean  can  hold  that  bodily  pain  and  pleasure  is  a  less 
durable  and  important  thing  than  pain  and  pleasure  of  mind. 
Whatever  we  feel  to  affect  us  does  affect  us,  and  is  therefore  reaL 
Error  can  arise  only  because  we  mix  up  our  opinions  and  sup- 
positions with  what  wc  actually  feci  The  Epicurean  caxKm  is 
a  rejection  of  logic;  it  sticks  fast  to  the  one  point  that  **  sensation 
is  sensation,"  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  made  of  it.  Sensation, 
it  says,  is  unreasoning  (ftXoYot);  it  must  be  accepted,  and  not 
criticized.  Reasoning  can  come  in  only  to  put  sensations  to- 
gether, and  to  point  out  how  they  severally  contribute  to  human 
welfare;  it  does  not  make  them,  and  cannot  alter  them. 

Physics. — In  the  Epicurean  physics  there  are  two  parts — a 
general  metaphysic  and  psychology,  and  a  special  explanation 
of  particular  phenomena  of  nature.  The  method  of  Epicurus 
is  the  argument  of  analogy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
phenomeiui  of  nature  intelligible  to  us  by  regarding  them  as 
instances  on  a  grand  scale  of  that  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  what  Epicurus  caUs  explaining 
what  we  do  not  see  by  what  we  do  see. 

In  physics  Epicurus  founded  upon  Democritus,  and  his  chid 
object  was  to  abolish  the  dualism  between  mind  and  matter 
which  is  so  essentbl  a  point  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
All  that  exists,  says  Epicurus,  is  corporeal  (rd  rap  Ian  outtu); 
the  intangible  is  non-existent,  or  empty  space.  If  a  thing  exists 
it  must  be  felt,  and  to  be  felt  it  must  exert  resistance.  But  not 
all  things  are  intangible  which  our  senses  are  not  subtle  enough 
to  detect.  We  must  indeed  accept  our  feelings;  but  we  must 
also  believe  much  which  is  not  directly  testified  by  sensation, 
if  only  it  serves  to  explain  phenomeiu  and  docs  not  cxmtraveae 
our  sensations.  The  fundamental  postulates  of  £|»cureamsm 
are  atoms  and  the  void  (irona  xol  mh^).  Space  is  infinite, 
and  there  is  an  illimitable  multitude  of  indestructible,  indivisible 
and  absolutely  compact  atoms  in  perpetual  motion  in  this 
illimitable  space,  lliese  atoms,  differing  only  in  sixe,  figure 
and  weight,  are  perpetually  moving  with  equal  velodtics,  but  at 
a  rate  far  surpassing  our  conceptions;  as  they  move,  they  are 
for  ever  giving  rise  to  new  worlds;  and  these  worlds  are  per- 
petually tending  towards  dissolution,  and  towards  a  fresh  series 
of  creations.  This  universe  of  ours  is  only  one  section  out  of  the 
innumerable  worlds  in  infinite  space;  other  worlds  may  present 
systems  very  different  from  that  of  our  own.  The  soul  oi  man 
is  only  a  finer  spedes  of  body,  spread  throughout  the  whole 
aggregation  which  we  term  his  bodily  frame.  Like  a  warm 
breath,  it  pervades  the  human  structure  and  works  with  it;  nor 
could  it  act  as  it  does  in  perception  unless  it  were  corporeal 
The  various  processes  of  sense,  notably  vision,  are  explained  on 
the  principles  of  materialism.  From  the  surfaces  of  all  objects 
there  are  continually  flowing  thin  filmy  images  exactly  copying 
the  solid  body  whence  they  originate;  and  these  images  by  direct 
impact  on  the  organism  produce  (we  need  not  care  to  a^  how) 
the  phenomena  of  vision.  Epicurus  in  this  way  explains  ^-i&ian 
by  substituting  for  the  apparent  action  of  a  body  at  a  distance 
a  direct  contact  of  image  and  organ.  But  without  following 
the  explanation  into  the  details  in  which  it  reveb,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  whole  hypothesis  is  but  an  attempt  to 
exdude  the  occult  conception  of  action  at  a  distance,  and 
substitute  a  familiar  phenomenon. 

The  Gods. — This  aspect  of  the  Epicurean  physics  becomes 
dearer  when  we  look  at  his  mode  of  rendering  particular  pheno- 
mena intelligible.    His  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  common  idea  ot 
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divine  faterference.  *  Tliat  these  are  gods  Epicurus  never  dzcams 
of  denjfing.  But  these  gods  have  not  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  upholding  and  governing  the  world..  They  are  them- 
selves the  products  of  the  order  of  nature— a  higher  spedes  than 
humanity,  but  not  the  rulers  of  man,  neither  the  makers  nor  the 
upholders  of  the  world.  Man  should  worship  them,  but  his 
worship  is  the  reverence  due  to  the  ideals  of  perfect  blessedness; 
it  ought  not  to  be  inspired  either  by  hope  or  by  fear.  To  prevent 
all  reference  of  the  more  potent  phenomena  of  nature  to  divine 
action  Epicurus  rationalises  the  processes  of  the. cosmos.  He 
imagines  all  possible  plans  or  hypotheses,  not  actually  contra- 
dicted by  our  experience  of  familiar  events,  which  will  represent 
in  an  intelligible  way  the  processes  of  astronomy  and  meteorology. 
When  two  or  more  modes  of  accounting  for  a  phenomena  are 
equally  admissible  as  not  directly  contradicted  by  known 
phenomena,  it  seems  to  Epicurus  almost  a  return  to  the  old 
mythological  habit  of  mind  when  a  savant  asserts  that  the  real 
cause  is  one  and  only  one.  "  Thunder,"  he  says,  "  may  be  ex- 
plained in  many  other  ways;  only  let  us  have  no  myths  of  divine 
action.  To  assign  only  a  single  cause  for  these  phenomena,  when 
the  facts  familiar  to  us  suggest  several,  is  insane,  and  is  just  the 
absurd  conduct  to  be  expected  from  people  who  dabble  in  the 
vanities  of  astronomy."  We  need  not  be  too  curious  to  inquire 
how  these  celestial  phenomena  actually  do  come  about;  we  can 
learn  how  they  might  have  been  produced,  and  to  go  further  is 
to  trench  on  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus,  if  Fpicurus  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  mythology,  he 
objects  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  fate,  a  necessary 
order  of  things  unchangeable  and  supreme  over  the  human  will. 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  Fatalism  seemed  to  Epicurus  no  less  deadly 
a  foe  of  man's  true  welfare  than  popular  superstition.  Even  in 
the  movement  of  the  atoms  he  introduces  a  sudden  change  of 
direction,  which  is  supposed  to  render  their  aggregation  easier, 
and  to  break  the  even  Uw  of  destiny.  So,  in  the  sphere  of  human 
action,  Epituhis  would  allow  of  no  absolutely  controlling 
necessity.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  for  man  this  in- 
dependence of  the  gods  and  of  fatality  that  the  Epicurean 
theory  of  life  becomes  possible.  It  assumes  that  man  can,  like 
the  gods,  withdraw  hiniself  out  of  reach  of  all  external  influences, 
and  thus,  as  a  sage, "  live  like  a  god  among  men,  seeing  that  the 
man  is  in  no  wise  like  a  mortal  creature  who  Uves  in  undying 
blessedness."  And  this  present  life  is  the  only  one.  With  one 
consent  Epicureanism  preaches  that  the  death  of  the  body  is 
the  end  of  everything  for  man,  and  hence  the  other  world  has 
lost  all  its  terrors  as  well  as  all  its  hopes. 

The  attitude  of  Epicurus  in  this  whole  matter  is  antagonistic 
to  sdence.  The  idea  of  a  systematic  enchainment  of  phenomena. 
In  which  each  is  conditioned  by  every  other,  and  none  can  be 
taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart  from  the  rest,  was  foreign 
to  his  mind.  So  little  was  the  scientific  conception  of  the  solar 
system  familiar  to  Epicurus  that  he  could  reproach  the 
astronomers,  because  their  account  of  an  eclipse  represented 
things  otherwise  than  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  could 
declare  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  just  as  large  as  they  seemed 
tons. 

Etkks.—Thie  moral  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  a  qualified 
hedonism,  the  heir  of  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  that  pleasure  is 
the  good  thing  in  life.  Neither  sect,  it  may  be  added,  advocated 
sensuality  pure  and  unfeigned — the  Epicurean  least  of  aU.  By 
pleasure  Epicurus  meant  both  more  and  less  than  the  Cyrenaics. 
To  the  Cyrenaics  pleasure  was  of  moments;  to  Epicurus  it 
extended  as  a  habit  of  mind  through  life.  To  the  Cyrenaics 
pleasure  was  something  active  and  positive;  to  Epicurus  it  was 
rather  negative — tranquillity  more  than  vigorous  enjoyment. 
The  test  of  true  pleasure,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  removal 
and  absorption  of  all  that  gives  pain;  it  implies  freedom  from 
pain  of  body  and  from  trouble  of  mind.  The  happiness  oi  the 
Eptcuiean  was,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  grave  and  solemn 
pleasure — a  qiuet  unobtrusive  ease  of  heart,,  but  not  exuberance 
and  excitement.  The  sage  of  Epicureanism  js  a  rational  and 
reflective  seeker  for  happiness,  who  balances  the  claims  of  each 
pleuoxe  afainst  the  evils  that  may  possibly  ensue,  and  treads 


the  path  of  enjoyment  cautiously.  Prudence  is,  therefore,  the 
only  real  guide  to  happiness;  it  is  thus  the  chief  excellence,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues.  It  is,  in  fact,  says  Epicurus — in 
language  which  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Aristotle  on  the 
same  topic — "  a  more  precious  power  than  philosophy."  The 
reason  or  intellect  is  introduced  to  balance  possible  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  to  construct  a  scheme  in  which  pleasures  are  the 
materials  of  a  happy  life.  Feeling,  which  Epicurus  declared  to 
be  the  means  of  determining  what  is  good,  is  subordinated  to  a 
reason  which  adjudicates  betvreen  competing  pleasures  with  the 
view  of  secxiring  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  "  We  cannot 
live  pleasantly  without  living  wisely  and  nobly  and  righteously." 
Virtue  is  at  least  a  means  of  happiness,  though  apart  from  that 
it  is  no  good  in' itself,  any  more  than  mere  sensual  enjoyments, 
which  are  good  only  because  they  may  sometimes  serve  to  secure 
health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.    (See  further  Ethics.) 

Tke  Epicurean  Schocl. — Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus  we 
hear  of  the  vast  numbers  of  his  friends,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but 
in  Asia  and  Egypt.  The  crowds  of  Epicureans  were  a  standing 
enigma  to  the  adherents  of  less  popular  sects.  Cicero  pondered 
over  the  fact;  Arcesilaus  explained  the  secession  to  the  Epicurean 
camp,  compared  with  the  fact  that  no  Epicurean  was  ever  known 
to  have  abandoned  his  school,  by  saying  that,  thou^  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  turned  into  a  eunuch,  no  eunuch  could 
ever  become  a  man.  But  the  phenomenon  was  not  obscure. 
The  doctrine  has  many  truths,  and  is  attractive  to  many  in  virtue 
of  its  simplicity  and  its  immediate  relation  to  life.  The  dogmas 
of  Epicurus  became  to  his  followers  a  creed  embodying  the  truths 
on  which  salvation  depended;  and  they  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  with  scanxly  a  change  or  addition.  The 
immediate  disciples  of  Epictuiis  have  been  already  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus,  a  great  favourite 
of  Epicurus,  who  wrote  a  work  arguing  '^that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophers." 
In  the  and  and  xst  centuries  B.C.  Apollodorus,  ^cknamed 
Kfpmri/paivos  {"  Lord  of  the  Garden  "),  and  Zeno  of  Sidon  (who 
describes  Socrates  as  "  the  Attic  buffoon  ":  Cic  De  nal.  dtor. 
i*  3i»  33i  34)  taught  at  Athens.  About  150  B.C.  Epicureanism 
established  itself  at  Rome.  Beginning  with  C.  Amafinius  or 
Amafanius  (Cic  Acad.  L  3,  Tusc.  iv.  3),  we  find  the  names,  of 
Phaedrus  (who  became  scholarch  at  Athens  c,  70  B.C.)  and 
Philodemus  (originally  of  Gadara  in  Palestine)  as  distinguished 
Epicureans  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  greatest  of  its  Roman 
names  was  Lucretius,  whose  De  rerum  nalura  embodies  the 
main  teaching  of  Epicurus  with  great  exactness,  and  with  a 
bea,uty  which  the  subject  seemed  scarcely  to  allow.  Lucretius 
is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  Epioireanism  is  compatible 
with  nobility  of  souL  In  the  zst  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  nature  of  the  time,  with  its  active  political  struggles,  naturally 
called  Stoicism  more  into  the  foreground,  yet  Seneca,  though 
nominally  a  Stoic,  draws  nearly  all  his  suavity  and  much  of  his 
paternal  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  Epicurus.  The  position 
of  Epicureanism  as  a  recognized  school  in  the  2nd  century  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  schools  (the  others 
were  the  Stoic,  Platonist,  and  Peripatetic)  which  were  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equal  endowment  when  Marcus  Aurelius  founded 
chairs  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  The  evidence  of  Diogenes 
proves  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a  school  a  century  later,  but  its 
spirit  lasted  longer  than  its  formal  organization  as  a  school  A 
great  deal  of  the  best  of  the  Renaissance  was  founded  on  Epi- 
cureanism, and  in  more  recent  times  a  great  number  of  prominent 
thinkers  have  been  Epicureans  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Cassendi,  who  revived  and 
codified  the  doctrine  in  the  X7th  century;  Moli^,  the  comte 
de  Gimmont,  Rousseau,  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire.  All  those 
whose  ethical  theory  is  in  any  degree  hedonistic  are  to  some 
extent  the  intellectual  descendants  of  Epicurus  (see  Hedonism). 

Works. — Epicurus  was  a  voluminous  writer  (aoXtrypo^Jirarof , 
Diog.  LaCrt.  x.  a6) — the  author,  it  is  said,  of  about  300  works. 
He  had  a  styk  and  vocabulary  of  his  own.  His  chief  aim  in 
writing  was  plainness  and  intelligibility,  but  his  want  of  order 
and  logical  precision  thwarted  his  purpose.    He  pretended  to 
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have  lod  little,  ud  to  bt  the  orf^nil  trcUtcct<rf  UfowBiylMm, 
and  the  claim  wu  so  doubt  OD  tilt  vbole  true.  But  be  had  nad 
Bcmociitua,  and,  it  ia  aaid,  Asangont  and  Aicbelaui.  Hi* 
worlu,  KG  learn,  wen  lull  at  npetjtioo,  and  critics  Qie*]i  of 
vulgariiin  ol  language  and  laulta  of  ityle.  None  tbe  le»  hi* 
writinsi  vere  commiltcd  to  memoiy  and  remained  the  tcit< 

on  iUitura  Slipl  ^imut),  in  thirty-ieven  book*,  ot  which  frag. 
naeot*  (mro  about  nine  book*  have  been  found  in  the  xnUs 
diMOvtred  at  Herculaneum.  along  with  coniidenble  treatiae* 
by  •evml  of  bii  follower*,  and  maa  notabl)'  Philodemu*.  An 
epitome  of  hi*  doctiiDC  i*  contiiiMd  in  tbrae  letlcn  piacticd 

an  in  (he 
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',  M,  upon,  and  a^aXoi,  drdc),  in  andent 
astronomy,  ■  unall  circle  tlM  centre  of  which  deacribe*  a  larger 
one.  It  wai  opecially  used  to  represent  geometiicaily  the 
periodic  apparent  ntrc^nde  motion  of  the  outer  plancli,  Man, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  we  bow  know  to  be  due  to  the  annual 
nvotution  of  the  eanh  aiound  the  tun,  but  vhidi  in  the  Ptole- 
maic (Ulroaomy  were  taken  to  be  real 

EFICTCLOID,  the  curve  tnced  out  I>y  >  pdnt  on  the  dr- 
cumference  of  a  circle  rolling  externally  Ob  another  circle.  If 
the  moving  circle  roll*  intemalix  on  tbe  haed  drcle,  a  point  on 
the  circumference  deaciibca  a  "  hypocyctoid  "  (From  Ord,  under). 
The  locus  of  an;  other  carried  point  i*  an  "  epitrochrrid  **  wben 
the  circle  roll*  eilcmilly,  and  a  "  hypotrochoid "  irhen  the 
drcle  roll*  intemslly.  The  epicycloid  was  >o  named  by  Ole 
RSmer  in  1674,  who  alia  demonstrated  that  cog-wheels  having 
epicycJoidal  teeth  nvolved  with  minimum  friction  (sec 
Mecsanks:  ApplitS);  thii  wa*  also  proved  by  'Girard 
Deutgues,  Philippe  de  la  Hire  and  Charles  Stephen  Loui* 
Camus.  Epicycloid*  also  received  attention  at  the  hand*  of 
Edmund  Halley,  Six  I*aac  Newton  and  others;  spherical 
epicycliuds,  in  which  the  moving  dide  is  bclined  at  »  constant 
angle  to  the  plane  of  the  find  drde,  were  studied  by  the 
Bcmoullis,  Pierre  Louis  M.  de  hiaupertui*,  Fnufoii  Nicok, 
Aleiii  Claude  Claiiault  and  othen. 

In'the  annexed  Gguce.  there  are  ihown 
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ee  Eomiv  at  the  cydokl  (v-b.).    The  hypocydoid  derived 
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equation  to  the  epicyclced  asu 
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fixed  and  Tcjiiiii  cirdefl,   and  t  the  aotle  through  which  ihc  III 
joinins  the  centre*  of  the  two  dmlei  baa  paned.   It  may  be  ebowv 

drde  be  mh,  tbe  equation  to  the  epitrochoid  ii  

*-(o+l)co.«-».ico.(r+r/W,y-to+»)iin»-iii*rin(rFI>)#. 
The  equaliaos  to  tbe  hypocydoid  and  It*  correapoDdloa  trocboidaf 
curvei  lie  derived  Iron  the  two  preceding  equalioni  by  i-jmigiiit 
the  ilni  of  h.  Leoohard  Euler  (jIcb  Punp.  IJ^)  ihowed  thai  the 
MmeEypocydoidcaBheEnentedlirdrekebavini  radii  of  tUt^) 
looadrdeof  ndtui*!  'and  aoo  that  the  hypocydoid  loriibed 
Lfae  rxdiui  of  the  rolling  circle  b  greater  than  thai  of  rhe  fixed 
is  thcBinea*  theepl^dold  formed  by  the  raUingof  a  dr^ 
ladiui  la  the  dWerenee  of  tbe  oricinal  ndiL   ^1x<e  |vd- 

,. JOB  may  be  derived  from  the  formulae  givea  above,  or  prwed 

directly  by  purely  geometrical  methodL 
'^      -  -■  *  --■,(!   to  the  epicyckad.  aa  gives 

)f ,  wbile  the  intrfnsc  eqnatiwi  i* 
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BPIDADRUS,  tbe  name  of  two  • 

1.  A  maritime  dly  situated  on  the  eailem  coast  oI  Aigolit, 
•oraetimei  distinguished  aa  4  lepA  'Etftavpai,  01  Epadaunis  the 
.Holy.  It  stood  on  a  sn^all  rocky  peninsula  Vitb  a  natural 
faaibour  on  the  northern  side  and  an  open  hut  serviceable  bay 
on  tbe  southern;  and  from  this  position  acquired  tbe  epitbet 
of  tlsTefiai,  ot  the  two-mouthed.  Its  nanow  but  fertile  tenitoiy 
con^sted  oI  s  plain  shut  in  on  all  tides  eicept  toward*  the  sea 
by  cDDsideiable  elevationi,  among  which  the  most  lemaikaUe 
woe  Mount  ArachnteoD  and  Titlhion.  The  conUrmieDiit 
state*  were  Corinth,  Algol,  Trocien  and  HenrnDDC.  Its 
proximity  to  Athens  and  the  islands  of  (be  Saionlc  gulf,  th« 
commctdal  advantagea  o(  ita  poaitioa,  and  tbe  tame  e(  iU  tovk 
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of  Asdepius  combined  to  make  Epidfiunis  a  place  of  no  small 
importance.  lu  origin  was  ascribed  to  a  Carian  colony,  whose 
memory  was  possibly  preserved  in  Epicarus,  the  earlier  name 
of  the  city;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  lonians,  and  appears 
to  have  incorporated  a  body  of  Pblegyans  from  Thessaly.  The 
lonians  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  who,  according 
to  the  Iq^nd,  were  led  by  Deiphontes;  ^nd  from  that  time  the 
city  continued  to  preserve  its  Dorian  character.  It  not  only 
colonized  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  founded  the  dty  of  Aeg^a, 
by  which  it  was  ultimately  outstripped  in  wealth  and  power, 
but  also  took  part  with  the  people  of  Argos  and  Troezen  in  their 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor.  The  monarchical 
government  introduced  by  Deiphontes  gave  way  to  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  oligarchy  degenerated  into  a  despotism.  When  Prodes 
the  tyrant  was  carried  captive  by  Pcriander  of  Corinth,  the 
oligarchy  was  restored,  and  the  people  of  Epidaunis  continued 
ever  afterwards  close  allies  of  the  Spartan  power.  The  governing 
body  consisted  of  x8o  members,  chosen  from  certain  influential 
families,  and  iiht  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  sdect  committee 
of  artynat  (from  &prinm9,  to  manage).  The  rural  population, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  dty,  were  called  Koi^mits 
{"  dusty-feet ").  Among  the  objects  of  interest  described  by 
Pausanias  as  extant  in  Epidaunis  are  the  image  of  Athena 
Cissaea  in  the  Acropolis,  the  temple  <^  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  a 
shrine  of  Aphrodite,  statues  of  Asdepius  and  his  wife  Epione, 


and  a  temple  of  Hera.  The  site  of  the  last  is  identified  with  the 
chapd  of  St  Nicolas;  a  few  portions  of  tlie  outer  walls  of  the  dty 
can  be  traced;  and  the  name  Epidaunis  is  still  preserved  by  the- 
little  village  of  Nea-Epidavros,  or  Pidhavro. 

The  Hieron  (sacred  precinct)  of  Asdepius,  which  lies  inland 
about  8  m.  from  the  town  of  Epidaunis,  has  been  thoroughly 
excavated  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Sodety  since  the  year 
x88x,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kawadias.  In  addition  ta  the 
sacreid  prednct,  with  its  temples  and  other  buildings,  the  theatre 
and  stadium  have  been  deared;  and  several  other  extensive 
buildings,  induding  baths,  gymnasia,  and  a  hospital  for  invalids, 
have  also  been  found,  llie  sacred  road  from  Epidaunis,  which 
is  flanked  by  tombs^  approaches  the  prednct  through  a  gateway 
or  propylaoL  The  chief  buildings  are  grouped  together,  and 
indude  temples  of  Asdepius  and  Artemis,  the  Tholos,  and  the, 
Abaton,  or  portico  where  the  patients  slept.  In  addition  to 
remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  some  of  them  of  high 
merit,  there  have  been  found  many  inscriptions,  throwing  light 
on  the  cures  attributed  to  the  god.  The  chief  buildings  outside 
the  sacred  prednct  are  the  theatre  and  the  stadium. 

The  temple  of  Asdepius,  which  contained  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  by  Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  had  six  columns  at  the  ends  and 
deven  at  the  sides;  it  was  raised  on  stages  and  approached  by 
a  irnmp  at  the  eastern  front.  An  inscription  has  been  found 
recording  the  contracts  for  building  this  temple;  it  dates  from 
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about  460  B.C.  The  sculptor  Timotheus— one  of  those  who 
collaborated  in  the  Mausoleum — is  mentioned  as  undertaking 
to  make  the  acroteria  that  stood  on  the  ends  of  the  pediments, 
and  also  models  for  the  sculpture  that  filled  one  of  them. 
Some  of  this  sculpture  has  been  found;  the  acroteria  are 
Nereids  mounted  on  sea-horses,  and  one  pediment  contained 
a  battle  of  Greeksand  Amazons.  The  great  altar  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  are  what  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  eariier  altar,  built  into  the  comer  of  a  large 
square  edifice  of  Roman  date,  perhaps  a  house  of  the  priests. 
Just  to  the  south  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple 
of  Artemis.  The  Tholos  lay  to  the  south-west  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius;  it  must,  when  perfect,  have  been  one  d  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  Greece;  the  exquisite  carving  of  its 
mouldings  is  only  equalled  by  tluit  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  chamber,  surrounded  on  the  outside 
by  <a  Doric  ocuonnade,  and  on  the  inside  by  a  Corinthian  one. 
Tlie  architect  was  PolycUtus,  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
younger  sculptor  of  that  name.  In  the  inscription  recording 
the  contracts  for  its  building  it  is  called  the  Thymde;  and  this 
name  may  give  the  due  to  its  purpose;  it  was  probably  the 
idealized  architectural  representative  of  a  primitive  pit  of 
sacrifice,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Asdepianum  at  Athens. 
The  foundations  now  visible  present  a  very  curious  appearance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  concentric  walls.  Those  in  Uie  middle 
are  thin,  having  only  the  pavement  of  the  cella  to  support,  and 
are  provided  with  doors  and  partitions  that  maJce  a  sort  of 
subterranean  labyrinth.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  there  was  a  we|l  or  spring  bdow  the  Tholos. 
North  of  the  Tholos  is  the  long  portico  described  in  inscriptions 
as  the  Abaton;  it  is  on  two  different  levels,  and  the  lower  or 
western  portion  of  it  had  two  storeys,  of  which  the  upper  one 
was  on  a  leyd  with  the  ground  in  the  eastern  portion.  Here  the 
invalids  used  to  sleep  when  consulting  the  god,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions found  here  record  not  only  the  method  of  consulting  the 
god,  but  the  manner  of  his  cures.  Some  of  the  inscriptions 
are  contemporary  dedications;  but  those  which  give  us  most 
information  are  long  lists  of  cases,  evidently  compiled  by  the 
priests  from  the  dedications  in  the  sanctuary,  or  from  tradition. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  records  have  at 
least  a  basis  of  fact,  for  the  cases  are  in  accord  with  wcU-attested 
phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  at  the  present  day;  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  the  miraculous  mending  of  a  broken  vase,  which 
suggest  cither  invention  or  trickery - 

In  early  times,  though  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
cases  treated  and  the  methods  of  cure,  there  are  certain  character- 
istics common  to  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The  patient  consult- 
ing the  god  sleeps  in  the  Abaton,  sees  certain  visions,  and,  as  a 
result,  comes  forth  cured  the  next  morning.  Sometimes  there 
seem  to  be  surgical  cases,  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  spear-head 
extracted  from  his  jaw,  and  found  it  laid  in  his  hands  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  and  there  are  many  examples  resembling 
those  known  at  the  4>resent  day  at  Lourdes  or  Tenos,  where 
hysterical  or  other  similar  affections  are  cxired  by  the  influence 
of  imagination  or  sudden  emotion.  It  is,  however,  difiicull  to 
make  any  scientific  use  of  the  records,  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  genuine  and  apocryphal  cases  are  mingled, 
and  drcumstantial  details  are  added.  We  learn  the  practice 
of  later  times  from  some  dedicated  inscriptions.  Apparently 
the  old  faith-healing  had  lost  its  efficacy,  and  the  priests  sub- 
stituted for  it  elaborate  prescriptions  as  to  diet,  baths  and 
regimen  which  must  have  made  Epidaurus  and  its  visitors 
resemble  thdr  counterparts  in  a  modem  spa.  At  this  time  there 
were  extensive  buildings  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids,  some  of  which  have  been  discovered  and  partially 
deared;  one  was  built  by  Antoninus  Pius.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  great  courtyards  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  chambers. 

Between  the  precinct  and  the  theatre  was  a  large  gymnasium, 
which  was  in  later  times  converted  to  other  purposes,  a  small  odeum 
being  built  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  a  valley  just  to  the  south-west  of 
the  prednct  is  the  sudium,  of  which  the  seats  and  goal  are  well 
preserved.  There  is  a  gutter  round  the  levd  space  of  the  stadium, 
with  basins  at  intervals  for  the  use  of  spectators  or  competitors. 


and  a  post  at  ev^ry  hundred  feet  of  the  course,  thus  dividing  it  into 
six  portions.  The  goal,  which  is  wdl  preserved  at  the  upper  end. 
is  similar  to  that  at  Olympia:  it  consists  of  a  sill  of  stone  sunk  le\el 
with  the  ground,  with  paralld  grooves  for  the  feet  of  the  runners  at 


starting.andsocketstoholdthepbststhataeparatedthei 
to  the  various  competitors,  and  served  as  guides  to  than  in  running. 
For  these  were  substituted  later  a  set  of  stone  oolunms  rpsemblii^ 
those  in  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre.  Ther^  was  doubtless  a  similar 
sill  at  the  lower  end  for  the  start  of  the  stadium,  this  upper  ooe  being 
intended  for  the  start  of  the  diaukM  and  loc^;er  raoea. 

The  theatre  still  deserves  the  praise  given  it  by  Pausaniaa  as  the 
most  beautiful  i  A  Greece.  The  auditorium  is  in  remarkable  preser^-a- 
tion,  almost  every  seat  bdng  still,  m  «tte,  except  a  few  where  the 
suppordng  walls  have  given  way  on  the  wings.  The  whole  pbn  is 
drawn  from  three  centres,  the  outer  portion  of  the  curves  bei^i  arcs 
of  a  larpr  drde  than  the  one  used  for  the  central  portioo;  the 
complete  drde  of  the  orchestra  is  marieed  by  a  sill  01  white  lime- 
stone, and  neatly  enhances  the  effect  of  the  whole.  There  are 
benches  with  backs  not  only  in  the  bottom  row,  but  also  abore 
and  below  the  dissonm  The  acousdc  properties  of  the  tb^tre  are 
extraordinarily  good,  a  speaker  in  the  occhertra  being  heard  through- 
out the  auditonum  without  raising  his  voice.  The  stage  butMtngi 
are  not  preserved  much  above  their  foundationa.  and  show  signs 
of  later  repairs;  but  thdr  general  character  can  be  clearly  seen. 
They  consist  of  a  long  rectangular  buikling,  with  a  proeoemum  or 
column  front  which  almost  forms  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  the 
orchestra;  at  the  middle  and  at  dther  end  of  this  proscenium  are 
doors  leading  into  the  orchestra,  those  at  the  end  set  in  pcojecting 
wings;  the  top  of  the  proscenium  is  a(^»roacbed  by  a  Bamp,ol  whkn 
the  lower  part  is  stiU  preserved,  running  paralld  to  the  parodi. 
but  sloping  up  as  the^  slope  down.  The  proscenium  was  onginally 
about  14ft.  nigh  and  12  ft.  broad;  so  corresponding  appraumatdy 
to  the  Greek  stage  as  described  by  Vitruvina.  M.  Kawadias, 
who  excavated  the  theatre,  believes  that  the  proscenium  is  conteoi- 
porary  with  the  rest  of  the  theatre,  which,  like  the  Tboloa,  was  built 
by  Pol>ditus  (the  younger);  but  Professor  W.  DflrpfeU  mainuins 
that  it  is  a  later  addition.  In  any  case,  the  theatre  at  Epidanrus 
ranks  as  the  most  typical  of  Greek  theatres,  both  from  the  sun{dadty 
of  its  ^n  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions. 

See  Pausanias  L  29;  ExpidUwn  dt  ia  Mori^,  H. ;  Curtius,  FOofonh 
nenu.  ii.;  Transactions  of  Roy,  Soe.  tf  Lit.,  and  aeries.  ytL  il; 
Wedawski,  Dt  rebns  Epiaauriontm  (Posen,  1854). 

The  excavations  at  the  Hieron  have  been  recorded  as  they  went 
on  in  the  IXpaxrud  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  cspedaOy  for 
i83i-iS84and  18S9,  and  also  in  the  'E4nmfii»  'ApxM«)k»>«jc4.  cspcoaOy 
for  1883  and  1885;  see  alio  Kawadias,  Zm  FouUUs  ^Epidnn^oA, 
TA 'lapAr  roO 'A^kVvtmO  li» 'Enla6^  ml  4  fl^vsta  ra»  4f4iipAr :  Def  rasae 
and  Lechat,  Epidanro,    A  museum  was  oom|deted  ia  1910. 

2.  A  city  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  Limera  (dther  "The  Wdl-havened** 
or  "  The  Hungry  ").  It  was  founded  by  the  people  of  Epidaurus 
the  Holy,  and  its  prlndpal  temples  were  those  of  Aadepius 
and  Aphrodite.  It  was  abandoned  during  the  middle  ages;  its 
inhabitants  took  posession  ol  the  promontory  of  Minoa,  turned 
it  into  an  island,  and  built  and  fortified  thereon  the  dty  of 
Monembasia,  which  became  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Morea,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  weU-known  Malmsey  or 
Mai  vasia  wine.  Tlie  ruins  of  Epidaurus  axe  to  be  seen  at  the  place 
now  called  Palaea  Monemvasia. 

A  third  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  lUyricum,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Ragusa  Vccchia;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  till  the 
time  of  the  dvil  wars  of  Pompey  and  C^aesar,  and  has  no  spectal 
interest.  (E.  Ga.) 

EPIDIORITE,  in  petrology,  a  typical  member  of  a  family 
of  rocks  consisting  essentially  of  homblende  and  fdqiar,  often 
with  epidote,  gamet,  sphene,  biotite,  or  quarts,  and  having 
usually  a  foliated  structure.  The  term  is  to  some  extent 
synonymous  with  " amphibolite '*  and  ''hornblende-schist.** 
These  rocks  are  metamorphic,  and  thou^  having  a  mineral 
ooiutitution  somewhat  simOar  to  that  of  diorite,  th^r  have  been 
produced  really  from  rocks  of  more  basic  character,  such  as 
diabase,  dolerite  and  gabbro.  They  occur  ptindpally  among 
the  schists,  slates  and  gneisses  of  such  districts  as  the  Scottsh 
Highlands,  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  Brittany,  the  Harz,  the 
Alps,  and  the  crystalline  ranges  of  eastern  N.  America.  Thdr 
homblende  in  microscopic  section  is  usually  dark  green,  tardy 
brownish;  their  felspar  may  be  dear  and  recrystallized,  but 
more  frequently  is  converted  into  a  ttirbid  aggregate  of  epidote, 
zoisite,  quartz,  seridte  and  albite.  In  the  less  complete  sUges 
of  alteration,  ophitic  stmcture  may  persist,  and  the  original 
augite.  of  the  rock  may  not  have  been  entir^  replaced  by 
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bomhlende.  Pink  or  browniih  gmets  are  common  and  may  be 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  Tlie  iron  oxides,  originally  ilmenite, 
are  usually  altered  to  sphene.  Biotite,  if  present,  is  brown; 
epidote  is  ydkm  or  colourless;  rutile,  apatite  and  quarts  all 
occur  with  some  frequency.  The  essential  minerals,  hornblende 
and  fdspar,  rardy  show  crystalline  outUncs,  and  this  is  generally 
true  also  of  the  others.  The  rocks  may  be  fine  grained,  so  that 
their  constituents  are  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye;  or  may 
show  crystals  of  hornblende  an  inch  in  length.  Hieir  prevalent 
colour  is  dark  green  and  they  weather  with  brown  surfaces.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  epidiorites  and  the  quartz  veins  which 
sometimes  occur  in  them  have  proved  to  be  auriferous.  As  they 
are  tough,  hard  rocks,  when  fresh,  they  are  well  suited  for  use 
as  road-mending  stones.  0*  S.  Fj 

BPIDMITB^  in  petrology,  a  typical  member  of  a  family  of 
metamorphic  rocks  composed  mainly  of  epidote  and  quartz. 
In  colour  they  are  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  and  they  are 
hard  and  somewhat  brittle.  They  may  occur  in  more  than  one 
-way  and  are  derived  from  several  Unds  of  rock.  Some  have  been 
epidotic  grits  and  sandstones;  others  are  limestones  which 
have  undergone  oontact-alteration;  probably  the  majority, 
however,  arc  allied  to  epidiorite  and  amphibolite,  and  are 
local  modifications  of  rocks  which  were  primarily  basic  intrusions 
or  lavas.  The  sedimentary  epidosites  occur  with  mica-schists, 
sheared  grits  and  granulitic  gneisses;  they  often,  show,  on 
minute  examination,  the  remains  of  clastic  structures.  The 
epidosites  derived  from  limestones  may  contain  a  great  variety 
of  minoab  sudi  as  caldte,  augite,  garnet,  scap(4ite,  &c.,  but 
their  source  may  usually  be  inferred  from  their  dose  association 
with  cak-silicatc  rocks  in  the  field.  The  third  group  of  epidosites 
may  form  bands,  veins,  or  irrei[ular  streaks  and  nodules  in  masses 
of  epMioritc  and  hornblende-schist.  In  microscopic  section 
they  are  often  merely  a  granular  mosaic  of  quartz  and  epidote 
with  some  Iron  oxides  and  chlorite,  but  in  other  cases  they  retain 
mudi  of  the  structure  of  the  original  rock  though  there  has  been 
a  complete  replacement  of  the  former  minerals  by  new  ones. 
Epidosites  when  streaked  and  variegated  have  been  cut  and 
fftlishfd  as  ornamental  stones.  They  are  translucent  and  hard, 
and  hence  serve  for  brooch  stones,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of 
Jewelry.  Thoe  rocks  occasionally  carry  gold  in  visible  3relIow 
specks.  (J-  S.  F.) 

BPIDOTIL  A  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  basic  calcium, 
aluminium  and  iron  orthosilicate,  Ca)(A10H)(Al,Fe)s(SiO«)j, 
crystallising  in  the  monodinic  system.  Well-devdoped  crystals 
of  frequent  occurrence:  they  are  conunonly  prismatic  in 
.,  the  direction  of  elongation  being  perpendicular  to  the 
single  plane  of  symmetiy.  The  faces 
lettered  if,  T  and  r  in  the  figure  are 
often  deeply  striated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: if  is  a  direction  of  perfect  deavage, 
and  r  of  imperfect  cleavage:  crystals 
are  often  twinned  on  the  face  T,  Many 
of  the  characten  of  the  mineral  vary 
with  the  amount  of  iron  present  (FeaOi,5-i7%),  for  instance, 
the  colour,  the  optical  constants,  and  the  specific  gravity 
0*3-3* s)*  1^  hardness  is  6}.  The  cotour  is  green,  grey, 
brown  or  nearly  black,  but  usually  a  characteristic  shade 
ol  yeUowish-green  or  pistachio-green.  The  pleochroism  is 
strong,  the  pleochroic  colours  being  usuaUy  green,  yellow  and 
bffown.  The  names  thallite  (from  9aXX6f ,  "  a  young  shoot ") 
and  pbtadte  (from  wi/oHnot  **  pistachio  nut  **)  have  reference 
to  the  colour.  The  name  epidote  is  one  of  R.  J.  Hatty's 
crystallographic  names,  and  is  derived  from  Mioms,  "increase," 
because  the  base  of  the  primitive  prism  has  one  side  longer 
than  the  other.  Several  other  names  (achmatite,  bucklandite, 
cscherite,  puschkinite,  &c)  have  been  applied  to  this  species. 
Withamite  Is  a  carmine-red  to  straw-yellow,  strongly  pleochroic 
Tariety  from  Gkncoe  in  Scotland.  Fouqudte  and  clinozoisite 
are  white  or  pale  rose-red  varieties  containing  very  little  iron, 
thus  having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  orthorhombic 
Bsincral  aoWte  (f  .*.). 
EpidoCt  is  an  abundant  rock-forming  mineral,  but  one  of 
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secondary  origin.  It  occurs  In  crystalline  limestones  and  schistose 
rocks  of  metamorphic  origin;  and  is  also  a  product  of  weathering 
of  various  minerals  (feLpars,  micas,  pyroxenes,  amphibolesj 
garnets,  &c.)  composing  igneous  rocks.  A  rock  composed  of 
quartz  and  epidote  is  known  as  epidosite.  Well-developed 
crystals  are  found  at  many  localities,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  spedally  mentioned:  Knappenwand,  near  the  Gross- 
Vencdiger  in  the  Untersulzbachthal  in  Salzburg,  as  magnificent, 
dark  green  crystals  of  long  prismatic  habit  in  cavities  in  epidote- 
schist,  with  asbestos,  adularia,  caldte,  and  apatite;  the  Ala 
valley  and  TraverseUa  in  Piedmont;  Arendai  in  Norway 
(arendalitc);  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphin6  (oisanite  and 
delphinite);  Haddam  in  Connecticut;  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  Alaska,  here  as  large,  dark  green,  tabular  crystals  with  copper 
ores  in  metamoiphoscd  limestone. 

The  perfectly  transparent,  dark  green  crystals  from  the 
Knappenwand  and  from  Braisil  have  occasionally  been  cut  as 
gem-stones. 

Belonging  to  the  same  isomorphous  group  with  epidote  are  the 
spedes  piedmontite  and  allanite,  which  may  be  described  as 
manganese  and  cerium  epidotes  respectivdy. 

Piedmontite  has  the  composition  Caa(A10H)(Fe,MnMSi04)a; 
it  occurs  as  small,  reddish-black,  monodinic  crystals  in  the. 
manganese  mines  at  San  Marcel,  near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  and  in 
crystalline  schists  at  several  places  in  Japan.  The  purple  colour 
of  the  Egyptian  pcrfido  rosso  aniico  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  minend. 

AUanite  has  the  same  general  formula  R«'(R'"OH)Ri'"(SiO«)a, 
where  R'  represents  caldum  and  ferrous  iron,  and  R'"  aluminium, 
ferric  iron  and  metals  of  the  cerium  group.  In  external  appear^ 
ance  it  differs  widely  from  epidote,  being  black  or  dark 
brown  in  colour,  pitchy  in  lustre,  and  opaque  in  the  mass; 
further,  there  is  little  or  no  deavage,  and  wdl-devdoped  crystab 
are  rardy  met  with.  The  crystallographic  and  opticad  characters 
are  similar  to  those  of  epidote;  the  pleochrcrfsm  is  strong  with 
reddish-,  yellowish-,  and  greenish-brown  colours.  Although 
not  a  common  minenl,  allanite  Is  of  fairly  wide  distribution  as 
a  primary  accessoiy  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  o,g,. 
gpeiss,  granite,  syem'te,  rhyolite,  andesite,  &c.  It  was  first 
found  in  the  granite  of  east  Greenland  and  described  by  Thomas 
Allan  in  1808,  after  whom  the  spedes  was  named.  AUanite  is  a 
mineral  readily  altered  by  hydration,  becoming  optically  isotropic 
and  amorphous:  for  this  reason  several  varieties  have  hitn 
distinguished,  and  many  different  names  applied.  Orthite, 
from  6p06f,  "  straight,"  was  the  name  given  by  J.  J.  Berselius 
in  x8i8  to  a  hydrated  form  found  as  slender  prismatic 
crystals,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  at  Finbo,  near  Falun  in 
Sweden.  (L.  J.  S.) 

EPIOONI  ("  descendants  '0»  in  Greek  legend,  the  sona  of  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes  (see  Adsastus).  Ten 
years  later,  to  avenge  thdr  fathers,  the  Epigoni  undertook  a 
second  expedition,  which  was  completely  succcssfuL  Thebtt 
was  forced  to  surrender  and  razed  to  the  ground.  In  early 
times  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  was  a  favourite  subject  of  epic 
poetiy.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Diadochi,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

BPIOONIOIf  (Gr.  kny6moif),  an  andent  stringed  instrument 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  183  C,  probably  a  |»altery.  The 
epigonion  waa  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  into  Greece,  by 
Epigonus,  a  Greek  musician  of  Ambrada  in  Epirus,  who  was 
admitted  to  dtizenship  at  Sicyon  as  a  recognition  of  his  great 
musical  ability  and  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  plu^  the  strings 
with  his  fingers,  instead  of  using  the  plectrum.^  The  instrument, 
which  Epigonus  named  after  himself,  had  forty  strings.'  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  kind  of  harp  or  psaltery,  since  in  an  instrument 
of  so  many  strings  some  must  have  been  of  different  lengths,  for 
tension  and  thickness  only  could  hardly  have  produced  forty 
different  sounds,  or  even  twenty,  supposing  that  they  were 
arranged  in  pairs  of  unisons.    Strings  of  varying  lengths  require 

'  Michael  Praetoriut,  Syntaima  muskum,  tootL  i,  c  13,  p.  j8o; 
Salomon  van  Til,  Sint'Diikt  und  SpM-Kmrni^  p.  9$. 
>  Polkix,  Onomattkom,  Ub.  iv.  cmp.  9,  S9- 
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afnmelikethatof  the  harp,  or  of  the  Egyptian  dthara  which  had 
one  of  the  arms  supporting  the  cross  bar  or  sugon  shorter  than 
the  other,'  or  else  stringi  stretched  over  harp-shaped  bridges 
on  a  sound-board  in  the  case  of  a  psaltery.  Juba  II.,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  reigned  from  30  b.c,  said  (ap.  Athen.  Ix.)  that 
Epigoni^  brought  the  instrument  from  Alexandria  and  |dayed 
upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  not  only  using  it  as  an 
aooompaniment  to  the  voice,  but  introducing  chromatic  passages, 
and  a  chorus  of  other  stringed  instruments,  probably  dthaxms,  to 
accompany  the  voice.  Epigonus  was  also  a  sidlled  dtharist  and 
played  with  his  bare  hands  without  plectrum.'  Unf  ortunatdy  we 
have  no  record  of  when  Epigonus  lived.  Vincenzo  Galild*  has 
given  us  a  description  of  the  epigonion  accompanied  by  an  illus- 
tration, representing  his  conception  of  the  andent  instrument, 
an  upright  psaltery  with  the  outline  of  the  davicytheiium  (but 
no  keyboard).  (K.  S.) 

EPIGRAIIt  properly  speaking,  anything  that  is  inscribed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  bopdcas,  however,  than  an  attempt  to 
discover  or  devise  a  definition  wide  enough  to  indude  the  vast 
multitude  of  little  poems  which  at  one  time  or  other  have  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exdode 
all  others.  Without  taking  account  of  its  evident  misapplications, 
we  find  that  the  name  has  been  given — ^first,  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  Greek  etymology,  to  any  actual  inscription  on  monument, 
statue  or  building;  secondly,  to  verses  never  intended  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  assuming  for  artistic  reasons  the  epigraphical 
form;  thirdly,  to  verses  expressing  with  something  of  the  terse- 
ness of  an  inscription  a  striking  or  beautiful  thought;  and 
fourthly,  by  unwarrantable  restriction,  to  a  little  poem  end- 
ing in  a  "point,"  espcdally  of  the  satirical  kind.  The  last  of 
these  has  obtained  considerable  popularity  from  the  well-known 

lines^- 

**  The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  iu  tail  "— 

which  represent  the  older  Latin  of  some  unknown  writer— 

"  Omnc  eptgramma  sit  instar apis:  sit  aculeus  illi; 
Sint  sua  mella;  sit  et  corporis  cxlgui." 

Attempts  not  a  few  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  have  been  made 
to  state  the  essential  element  of  the  epigram,  and  to  classify 
existing  spedznens;  but,  as  every  lover  of  epigrams  must  fed, 
most  of  them  have  been  attended  with  very  partial  success. 
Sttliger,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Potties,  gives  a  fivdold  division, 
which  (iUsplays  a  certain  ingenuity  in  the  nomenclature  but  is 
very  superficial:  the  first  class  takes  its  name  from  md,  or  honey, 
and  consists  of  adulatory  spedmcns;  the  second  from  fd,  or 
gall;  the  third  from  acetum,  or  vinegar;  and  the  fourth  from 
m/,  or  salt;  while  the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed,  or  multiplex. 
This  classification  is  adopted  by  Nicolaus  Mercerius  in  his  Pe 
conscribcndo  tpigrammate  (Paris,  1653) ;  but  he  supplemented  it 
by  another  of  much  more  sdentific  \«lue,  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  Lessing,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
epigrams,  gives  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  theory,  his 
principal  doctrine  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  several 
of  his  less  eminent  predecessors,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
parts  more  or  less  deariy  distinguished, — ^the  first  awakening 
the  reader's  attention  in  the  same  way  as  an  actual  monument 
might  do,  and  the  other  satisfying  bis  curiosity  in  some  unex- 
pected manner.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Herder  to  increase 
the  comprehensiveness  and  precision  of  the  theory;  but  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  his  classification  is  rather  vague — the  expository, 
the  paradigmatic,  the  pictorial,  the  impassioned,  the  artfully 
turned,  the  illusory,  and  the  swift.  After  all,  if  the  arrangement 
according  to  authorship  be  rejected,  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  is  according  to  subjects.  The  epigram  is  one  of 
the  most  catholic  of  literary  forms,  and  lends  itself  to  the 
expression  of  almost  any  feeling  or  thought.  It  may  be  an 
elegy,  a  satire,  or  a  love-poem  in  miniature,  an  embodiment 

>  For  an  illustration,  see  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  Orchestral  Insttu- 
0itHts,  part  it.  "  PrecuraocB  of  the  Violin  Family,"  fig.  165,  p.  219. 
■  Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  183  d.  and  xiv.  p.  638  a. 
*  Dialofo  ddla  m^si€a  atUica  #  moMnia,  ed.  1603,  p.  40. 


of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  a  bon-mot  set  off  with  a  coupk  of 

rhymes. 

*'  I  cannot  tell  thee  who  lies  buried  here: 
No  man  that  knew  him  foUowed  by  his  bier: 
The  winds  and  waves  conveyed  htm  to  this 
Then  ask  the  winds  and  waves  to  tcU  thee 
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Wberef oie  should  I  vainly  try 
To  teadi  thee  what  my  love  wiD  be 

In  after  years,  ^ihita  thou  and  I 
Have  both  grown  old  in  company. 

If  words  are  vain  to  tell  thee  how, 

Mary,  I  do  kyve  thee  now?" 


"  O  Bruscus,  cease  our  aching  ears  to 
With  thy  loud  railing  at  the  softer  sex; 
No  scciisstion  worse  than  this  could  be. 
That  once  a  woman  did  give  birth  to  thee.'* 

ACIUITS. 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reaaoa? 
For  if  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

HAnniMCTOH. 
"  Ward  has  no  heart  they  say,  but  I  deny  it; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  hts  speeches  by  it." 

Rocaas. 

From  its  very  brevity  there  is  no  small  danger  of  the  epigrsm 
passing  into  childish  triviality:  the  paltriest  pun,  a  senadesi 
anagram,  is  considered  stuff  enough  and  to  spare.  For  prooi 
of  this  there  b  unfortunatdy  no  need  to  look  far;  but  perhaps 
the  reader  could  not  find  a^better  collection  ready  to  his  hsad 
than  the  second  twenty-five  of  the  Epigrammatum  cetUmnae  d 
Samud  Erichius;  by  the  time  he  reaches  No.  11  of  the  47tli 
century,  he  will  be. quite  ready  to  grant  the  appropriatene»  of 
the  identity  maintained  between  the  German  5«efe,  or  soul,  snd 
the  German  Esd^  or  ass. 

Of  the  epigram  as  cultivated  by  the  Gredcs  an  account  is  given 
in  the  article  Anthology,  discussing  those  wonderful  coUectkMn 
which  bid  fair  to  remain  the  richest  of  their  kind.  The  delicacy 
and  simplidty  of  so  much  of  what  has  been  prcsoved  is  perhaps 
their  most  striking  feature;  and  one  cannot  but  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  poets  proved  capable  of  such  wnl^  In  Lstia 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epigrammatists  whose  work 
has  been  preserved  are  comparatively  few,  and  though  sevcnl 
of  them,  as  Catullus  and  Martial,  are  men  of  high  literary  genins, 
too  much  of  what  they  have  Idt  behind  is  vitiated  by  brutality 
and  obscenity.  On  the  subsequent  histmy  of  the  epigroa, 
indeed.  Martial  has  exercised  an  influence  as  baneful  as  it  is 
extensive,  and  he  may  fairly  be  counted  the  far-off  progenitor 
of  a  host  of  scurrilous  verses.  Nearly  all  the  learned  Latioists 
of  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries  may  claim  admittance  into  the 
list  of  epigrammatists, — Bembo  and  Scaliger,  Buchanan  and 
More,  Stroza  and  Sannaxaro.  Melanchthon,  who  succeeded  ia 
combining  so  much  of  Pagan  culture  with  his  Rdonnatioo 
Christianity,  has  Idt  us  some  gracdid  specimens,  but  his  editor, 
Joannes  Major  Joachimus,  has  so  little  idea  of  what  an  eptgrsm 
is,  that  he  indudes  in  his  collection  some  translations  from  the 
Psalms.  The  Latin  epigrams  of  Edenne  Pasquier  were  sroooj 
the  most  admirable  which  the  Renaissance  produced  in  France. 
John  Owen,  or,  as  he  Latinized  his  name,  Johannes  Audocaus.  s 
Cambros-Briton,  attained  quite  an  unusual  cdebrity  in  tk^ 
department,,  and  is  regularly  distinguished  as  Owen  the  £pi> 
grammatist.  The  tradition  of  the  Latin  epigram  has  been  kept 
alive  in  England  by  such  men  as  Porson,  Vincmt  Bourne  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Happily  there  is  now  little  danger  d 
any  too  personal  epigrammatist  suffering  the  fate  of  Nicools 
Franco,  who  paid  the  forfdt  of  his  life  for  having  launched  hn 
venomous  Latin  against  Pius  V.,  though  he  may  still  incur  the 
milder  penalty  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  the  Initx  Ex- 
pwrgatoriust  and  find,  like  John  Owen,  that  he  consequently  hts 
lost  an  inheritance. 

In  English  literature  proper  there  is  no  writer  like  Martial  is 
Latin  or  Logau  in  German,  whose  fame  is  entirely  due  to  hii 
epigrams;  but  several  even  of  those  whose  names  can  perish 
never  have  not  disdained  this  diminutive  form.  The  doigoS' 
tion  epigram,  however,  is  used  by  earlier  English  writeis  with 
excessive  laxity,  and  given  or  withheld  without  apparent  rcssoa. 
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The  epigruiis  of  Robert  Crowley  (1550)  and  of  Henry  Parrot 
(1613)  are  worthleuio  far  as  form  goes.  John  Weever's  collection 
(1599)  is  of  interest  mainly  because  of  its  allusion  to  Shakespeare. 
Ben  Jonson  furnishes  a  number  of  noble  eiamples  in  his  Under' 
wo«di\  and  one  or  two  of  Spenser's  little  poems  and  a  great 
many  of  Herrick's  are  properly  classed  as  epigrams.  Cowley, 
Wftller,  Diyden,  Prior,  Parnell,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith and  Young  have  all  been  at  times  successful  in  their 
epigrammatical  attempts;  but  perhaps  none  of  them  has  proved 
himiwlf  so  mudi  "  to  the  manner  bom  "  as  Pope,  whose  name 
indeed  is  almost  identified  with  the  epigrammatical  spirit  in 
English  literature.  Few  English  modem  poets  have  followed  in' 
his  footsteps,  and  though  nearly  all  might  plead  guilty  to  an 
epigram  or  two,  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  distinct  reputation 
as  an  epigranunatist.  Such  a  reputation  might  certainly  have 
been  Ludor's,  had  he  not  chosen  to  write  the  best  of  his  minor 
poems  in  Latin,  and  thus  made  his  readers  nearly  as  select  as 
his  language. 

The  French  arc  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  cultivaton 
of  the  "  salt "  and  the  "  vinegar  "  epigram;  and  from  the  x6th 
^ntury  downwards  many  of  their  principal  authors  have  earned 
no  small  celebrity  in  this  department.  The  epigram  was  intro- 
duced into  Frendi  literature  by  Mellin  de  St  Gelais  and  CKment 
Marot.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Boileau,  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  Lebrun,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Piron,  Rulhi^,  and 
M.  J.  Ch^nier.  In  ^ite  of  Rapin's  dictum  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  content  if  he  succeeded  in  writing  one  really  good  epigram, 
those  of  Lebrun  alone  number  upwards  of  600,  and  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  them  would  doubtless  pass  muster  even  with 
Rapin  himself.  If  Piron  was  never  anything  better,  **  pas  mtoie 
acad^miden,"  he  appears  at  any  rate  in  Grimm's  phrase  to  have 
been  "une  machine  4  saillies,  4  ^igrammes,  et  4  bons  mots." 
Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  the  epigram  has  been  recognised 
in  France  as  a  regular  weiqwn  in  literary  and  political  contests, 
and  it  might  not  be  altogether  a  hopeless  task  to  compile  an 
epigrammatical  history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  pre^nt  time. 
While  any  fair  collection  of  German  epigrams  will  furnish 
examples  that  for  keenness  of  wit  woidd  be  quite  in  place  in  a 
French  anthology,  the  Teutonic  tendency  to  the  moral  and 
didactic  has  given  rise  to  a  class  but  qiaringly  represented  in 
French.  The  very  name  of  SinngtdickU  bears  witness  to  this 
peculiarity,  which  is  exemplified  equally  by  the  rude  finomdn 
or  pro^amefn,  of  the  Z3th  and  14th  centuries  and  the  polished 
lines  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Logau  published  his  Deutsche 
SinngHkkte  Drey  Tausend  in  1654,  and  Wemi^e  no  fewer  than 
six  volumes  of  Uthersckrijten  oier  Epigrammala  in  1697; 
KAstner's  SinngtdichU  appeared  in  1 783,  and  Haug  and  Weissen's 
Epigrammalische  Anlkoloiie  in  1804.  Kleist,  Opits,  Gleim, 
Hagedom,  Kbpstock  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  all  possess  some 
reputation  as  epigrammatists;  Lessing  is  faciU  princeps  in  the 
satirical  style ;  and  Herder  has  the  honour  of  having  enriched 
his  language  with  much  of  what  is  best  from  Oriental  and 
classical  sources. 

It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  even  a 
sin^e  epigram,  and  the  investigator  soon  learns  tA  be. cautious 
of  congratulating  himself  on  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  original. 
The  same  point,  refurbished  and  fitted  anew  to  its  tiny  shaft,  has 
been  shot  again  and  again  by  laughing  cupids  or  fierce-eyed  furies 
ia  many  a  frolic  and  many  a  fray.  During  the  period  when  the 
epigram  was  the  favourite  form  in  Qermany,  Gervinus  tells  us 
bow  the  works,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
of  Neo>Latinists,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 
and  Poles  were  ransacked  and  plundered;  and  the  same  process 
of  piOage  has  gone  on  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree  in  other 
times  and  countries.  Very  noticeable  often  arc  the  modifications 
of  tone  and  expression  occasioned  by  national  and  individual 
cbaimcteristics;  the  simplicity  of  the  prototype  may  become 
common-place  in  the  imiution,  the  sublime  be  distorted  into 
tbe  grotesque,  the  pathetic  degenerate  into  the  absurdly  senti- 
mental; or  on  the  other  hand,  an  unpromising  motif  may  be 
bappily  developed  into  unexpected  beauty.  A  good  illustration 
of  xhm  variety  with  which  the  same  epigram  may  be  transUted 


and  travestied  is  afforded  by  a  little  volume  published  in  Edin- 
burgh in  x8o8,  under  the  title  of  Lucubrctions  en  ike  Epigram^ 

ml  |f4  voMr,  «tXir  fv  ri  iMfdr 
4  tt  M  woMp  a  a'  4»  fwMr,  ^ 
fi  M  in^Mw;  xp4  r^  tni$&v,  * 

The  two  collections  of  epigrams  most  accessible  to  the  Engliih 
reader  are  Booth's JS^£ratiu,iliidMl  amd  Modem  (1863)  and  Dodd's 
The  Epifmmmalists  (1870).  In  the  appendix  to  the  latter  is  a  pretty 
full  bibliokraphy,  to  which  the  foUowmg  list  may  wrve  as  a  supi^ 
mcnt : — Thomas  Corraeus,  De  tote  eo  pofmtUis  genen  ^ted  epigramma 
dicUer  (Venice,  1569;  Bologna,  XS90):  Cottunius,  D9  conficiendo 
epignmmate  (Bologna.  163a);  Vincentius  Callus,  Opuscutum  de 
epigrammate  (Milan,  164O;  Vavaasor,  De  epitramnute  liber  (Paris, 
1669);  Cedanke  von  deutscken  Epi^ammatibuM  (Leiprig,  1698); 
DaUissimeruM  nostra  oHate  Ilalormm  epigrammeta;  Flamnnii  i£eleae 
Naumtrii,  CottaOt  Lampridii,  SadoleH,  et  o/tormM,  cura  Jo.  Cagitaei 
(Pans,  c  1550):  Bnigi^  de  Barante,  Recneil  des  plus  belles  ipi- 
grammes  des  pokes  franfois  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1698);  Cbr.  Aug.  Heumann, 
Antkologia  LaUna:  hoc  «sf,  epigxamm^a  partim  a  pnscis  partim 
jumieribus  a  poUis  (Hanover,  1721) ;  Fayolle,  Aamtologie  eu  diction' 
naire  d'ipigrammes  (Paris,  1817);  (ieijsbeck,  Eptpammatiscke 
Antkologiei  aauvage,  Les  Guipes  ganloises:  pUit  encychptdie  des 
meiUeurs  ipigrammes,  Cfc,  depuis  CUment  uarot  juseu*anx  poHes 
de  nos  Jours  (1859) ;  La  RlcrSaUon  et  passe-temps  des  trutes:  recueit 
d'ipigrammes  et  de  pelits  contes  en  vers  rHmprimi  sur  VtdUion  de 
Rouen  ijkiS.  &c.  (Paris,  186^).  A  large  number  of  epigrams  and 
much  miscellaneous  information  in  regard  to  their  origin,  applica- 
tion and  translation  is  scattered  through  NiOes  and  Queries. 

See  also  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  ReeieWt  No.  333. 

EPIGRAPHT  (Gr.  M,  on,  and  yp&^ety,  to  write),  a  term 
used  to  denote  (i)  the  study  of  inscriptions  collectively,  and  (a) 
the  science  connected  with  the  classification  «nd  explanation  of 
inscriptions.  It  Is  sometimes  employed,  too,  in  a  more  con- 
tracted sense,  to  denote  the  palaeography,  in  inscriptions. 
Generally,  it  is  that  part  of  archaeology  which  has  to  do  with 
inscriptions  engraved  on  stone,  metal  or  other  permanent 
material  (not,  however,  coins,  which  come  under  the  beading 

NtnOSMATICS). 

See  iNScaimoNs;  PALAioctArBT. 

BPILEPST  (Gr.  M,  upon,  and  Xafi^diw,  to  seize),  or  Faluno 
Sickness,  a  term  applied  generslly  to  a  nervous  disorder, 
diaracterixed  by  a  fit  of  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  attended 
with  convulsions.  There  may,  however,  exist  manifestations 
of  epilepsy  much  less  marked  than  this,  yet  equally  characteristic 
of  the  disease;  while,  on  the  other  hsjid,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  other  attacks  of  a  convulsive  nature  have  the 
term  "  epileptic  "  or  "  epileptiform  "  applied  to  them. 

Epilepsy  was  well  known  in  ancient  times,  aftd  was  regarded 
as  a  special  infliction  of  the  gods,  hence  the  names  morbus  sacer, 
morbus  divus.  It  was  also  termed  morbus  Herculeus,  from 
Hercules  having  been  supposed  to  have  been  epileptic,  and 
morbus  comitialiSf  from  the  circumstance  that  when  any  member 
of  the  forum  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  the  assembly  was 
broken  up.  Morbus  caducuSf  morbus  lunaticus  astrdis^  morbus 
demoniacus,  morbus  major,  were  all  terms  employed  to  designate 
epilepsy. 

There  are  three  well-marked  varieties  of  the  epileptic  seizure; 
to  these  the  terms  le  grand  mai^  le  petit  mat  and  Jachsonian 
epilepsy  are  usually  appLed.  Any  of  these  may  exist  alone,  but 
the  two  former  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  same  individual. 
The  firit  of  these,  if  not  the  more  common,  is  at  least  that  which 
attracts  the  most  attention,  being  what  is  generally  known  as  an 
epileptic  fit. 

Although  in  most  instances  such  an  attack  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  indications 
or  warnings,  which  may  be  present  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
previously.  These  are  of  very  varied  character,  and  may  ^w  in 
the  form  of  some  temporary  change  in  the  disposition,  such  as 
unusual  depression  or  elevation  of  ^irits,  or  of  some  alteration 
in  the  look.  Besides  these  general  symptoms,  there  are  frequently 
peculiar  sensations  which  immediately  precede  the  onset  of  tbe 
fit,  and  to  such  the  name  of  aura  epileptica  u  applied.  In  its  strict 
sense  this  term  refers  to  a  feeling  of  a  breath  of  air  blowing 
upon  some  part  of  the  body,  and  passing  upwards  towards  the 
head.  This  sensation,  however,  is  not  a  common  one,  and  the 
term  has  now  come  to  be  applied  to  any  peculiar  feeling  which  the 
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patient  ezperiences  as  a  prectiraor  of  the  attack.  Tbe  so-called 
awra  may  be  of  mental  character,  in  the  form  of  an  agonizing 
feeling  of  momentary  duration;  of  sensorial  character,  in  tbe 
form  of  pain  in  a  limb  or  in  some  internal  organ,  such  as  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  feeling  connected  with  the  special  senses; 
or,  farther,  of  motorial  character,  in  the  form  of  contractions  or 
trembling  in  some  of  the  muscles.  When  such  sensations  affect 
a  limb,  the  employment  of  firm  compression  by  the  hand  or  by  a 
ligature  occasionally  succeeds  in  warding  off  an  attack.  The 
aura  may  be  so  distinct  and  of  such  duration  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  lie  down,  or  seek  a  place  of  safety  before  the  fit 
comes  on. 

The  seizure  is  usually  preceded  by  a  loud  scream  or  ciy,  which 
Is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  terror  or 
pain,  but  is  due  to  the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  column  of  air  through  the  narrowed 
glottis.  If  the  patient  is  standing  he  immediately  falls,  and  often 
sustains  serious  injury.  Unconsciousness  is  complete,  and  the 
muscles  generally  are  in  a  state  of  stiffness  or  tonic  contraction, 
whicii  will  usually  be  found  to  affect  those  of  one  side  of  the  body 
in  particular.  The  head  is  turned  by  a  series  of  jerks  towards 
one  or  other  shoulder,  the  breathing  is  for  the  moment  arrested, 
the  countenance  first  pale  then  livM,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the 
pulse  rapid.  This,  the  first  stage  of  the  fit,  generslly  lasts  for 
about  half  a  minute,  and  is  followed  by  the  state  of  clonic  {ijt, 
tiunultuous)  spasm  of  the  muscles,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
thrown  into  violent  agitation,  occasionally  so  great  that  bones 
may  be  fractured  or  dislocated.  The  eyes  roll  wildly,  the  teeth 
are  gnashed  together,  and  the  tongue  and  dieeks  are  often 
severely  bitten.  The  breathing  is  noisy  and  laborious,  and  foam 
(often  tinged  with  blood)  issues  from  the  mouth,  while  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  bladder  are  ejected.  The  aspect  of  the 
patient  in  this  condition  is  shocking  to  witness,  and  the  si^t 
has  been  known  to  induce  a  similar  attack  in  an  onlooker,  'thh 
stage  lasts  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several 
minutes,  when  the  convulsive  movements  gradually  subside,  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  takes  place,  together  with  partial 
return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  looking  confusedly  about  him 
and  attempting  to  speak.  This,  however,  is  soon  followed  by 
drowsiness  and  stupor,  which  may  continue  for  several  hours, 
when  he  awakes  either  apparently  quite  recovered  or  fatigued 
and  depressed,  and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  mania. 

Epileptic  fits  of  this  sort  succeed  each  other  with  varjring 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  occasionally,  thotigh  not  frequently, 
with  regular  periodicity.  In  some  persons  they  only  occur  once 
in  a  lifetime,  or  once  in  the  course  of  many  3rears,  while  in  others 
they  return  every  week  or  two,  or  even  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  pccasionally  there  are  nimierous  attacks  each  day.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  R.  Reynolds,  there  are  four  times  as  many  epileptics 
who  have  their  attacks  more  frequently  than  once  a  month  aa 
there  are  of  those  whose  attacks  recur  at  longer  intervals. 
When  the  fit  returns  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  seizure  to  be 
followed  by  another  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  Occasionally 
there  occurs  a  constant  succession  of  attacks  extending  over 
many  hours,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  patient  appears  aa  if 
he  had  never  come  out  of  the  one  fit.  The  term  Oatus  epilc^icus 
IS  applied  to  this  condition,  which  is  sometimes  followed  with 
fatal  results.  In  many  epileptics  the  fits  occur  during  the  night 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  such  cases  the  disease 
may  long  exist  and  yet  remain  unrecognized  either  by  the 
patient  or  the  physician. 

The  second  manifestation  of  epilepsy,  to  which  the  names 
epilepsia  mitior  or  U  petit  mat  are  given,  differs  from  that  above 
described  in  the  atracnce  of  the  convulsive  spasms.  It  is  also 
termed  by  some  authors  epileptic  vertigo  (giddiness),  and  consists 
essentially  in  the  sudden  arrest  of  volition  and  consciousness, 
which  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  may  be  accompanied  with 
staggering  or  some  alteration  in  position  or  motion,  or  may 
simply  exhibit  itself  in  a  look  of  absence  or  confusion,  and  should 
the  patient  happen  to  be  engaged  in  conversation,  by  an  abrupt 


termination  of  the  act.  In  genend  it  lasts  but  a  fcwaeooads,  sftd 
the  individual  resumes  his  occupation  without  perhaps  being 
aware  of  anything  having  been  the  matter.  -  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  degree  of  ^tasmodic  action  in  certain  muscles  which  may 
cause  the  patient  to  make  some  unexpected  movement,  such  as 
turning  half  round,  or  walking  abruptly  aside,  or  may  show  itsdf 
by  some  unusual  expression  of  countenance,  sudi  as  squinting  or 
griiming.  There  may  be  some  amount  of  Citn  preceding  sudi 
attacks,  and  also  of  faintness  following  them.  The  ftiU  md 
most  o>mmonly  co-exists  with  the  gratid  mal,  but  has  no  Decessaiy 
connexion  with  it,  as  each  may  exist  alone.  According  to 
Armand  Ttousseau,  the  petU  mat  in  general  precedes  the  maai> 
festation  of  the  grand  mat,  but  sometimes  the  reverse  is  tbe  case. 

The  third  manifestation— /ocifMiaiK  epilepsy  or  parlid 
epilepsy— iM  distinguished  l^  the  fact  that  consctousncu  is 
retained  or  lost  late.  The  patient  is  conscious  thiou^bout, 
and  is  able  to  watch  the  march  of  the  spasm.  The  attacks  are 
usually  the  residt  of  lesions  in  the  motor  area  df  the  brain,  wuA 
being  caused,  in  many  instances,  by  depression  of  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  due  to  trauma* 

Epilepsy  appears  to  exert  no  necessarily  injnr&ms  effect  upoa 
the  general  health,  and  even  where  it  exists  in  an  aggravated 
form  is  quite  consistent  with  a  hig^  degree  of  bodily  yngom.  It 
is  very  different,  however,  with  regard  to  its  inflnmrc  upon  the 
mind;  and  the  question  of  the  rdation  of  epilepsy  to  insanity 
is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  mrniafal  exdtcmeot 
aa  one  of  the  results  of  the  epileptic  seizure.  Sudi  attacks,  to 
which  -the  name  of  furor  efiUpticus  is  applied,  are  genenOy 
accompanied  with  vident  acts  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  render- 
ing him  dangerous,  and  demanding  prompt  measures  of  restiaiat 
These  attacks  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  mme  severe  fom 
of  epilepsy,  but  appear  to  be  even  more  frequcnUy  associated 
with  the  milder  form— the  epileptic  vertigo — where  tbey  either 
replace  altogether  or  immediately  follow  the  short  poiod  of  ab- 
sence characteristic  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Numerous  cases 
are  on  record  of  persons  known  to  be  epileptic  being  Sttddcniy 
seized,  either  after  or  without  apparent  spasmodic  attai^  witk 
some  sudden  impulse,  in  which  they  have  used  dangerous  violem 
to  those  beside  them,  irrespective  altogether  of  malevakm 
intention,  as  appears  from  their  retaining  no  recollection  what- 
ever, after  the  idiort  period  of  excitement,  of  anything  that  lud 
occurred;  and  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  crimes  of  bcinoui 
character,  for  which  the  perpetrators  have  suffered  punishment, 
have  been  committed  in  a  state  of  mind  such  as  that  now 
described.  The  subject  is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest 
medico-legal  interest  and  importance  in  regard  to  the  qnestioa 
of  crimirud  responsibility. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  marked  and  coinparativd(y  rsie 
instances  of  what  is  termed  epileptic  insanity,  the  general  mental 
condition  of  tbe  epileptic  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  un- 
favourably affected  by  the  discmse.  There  are  doubtless 
examples  (and  their  number  according  to  statistics  is  estimated 
at  less  than  one-third)  where,  even  among  those  suffering  from 
frequent  and  severe  attacks,  no  departure  from  the  nonnal 
condition  of  mental  integrity  can  be  recognized.  But  in  general 
there  exists  some  peculiarity,  exhibiting  itself  either  In  }hit  form 
of  defective  memory^  or  diminishing  intelligence,  or  what  is 
perhaps  as  frequent,  in  irregularities  of  temper,  tbe  patient 
being  irritable  or  perverse  and  eccentric.  In  not  a  few  cases 
there  is  a  steady  mental  dediike,  which  ends  in  dementia  or 
idiocy.  It  is  stated  by  some  high  authorities  that  epflcplk 
women  suffer  in  r^ard  to  thdr  mental  condition  more  than  men. 
It  also  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the  later  in  life  the  disease 
shows  itself  the  more  Ukely  is  the  mind  to  suffer.  Neither  (be 
frequency  nor  the  severity  of  the  seisures  seem  to  have  any 
necessary  influence  in  the  matter;  and  the  general  opinioa 
appears  to  be  that  tbe  milder  form  of  the  disease  is  that  with 
which  mental  failure  is  more  apt  to  be  associated.  (For  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  siystcm  which 
result  in  epilepsy,  see  the  article  NEUaoPATHOLOGT.) 

The  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  cpQepqr  b  voy 
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mirierf.  It  it  necesBary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  point 
so  fordb^  insisted  on  by  TVousscau  in  relation  to  epilepsy, 
that  hereditary  tranamiaaion  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect, 
that  is  to  say,  that  what  is  epilepsy  in  one  generation  may  be 
soDC  other  form  of  neurosis  in  the  next,  and  conversely,  nervous 
f<itifiaiM!a  being  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to  transformation 
in  their  descent  in  families.  Where  epilepsy  is  hereditary,  it 
Senerally  manifests  itself  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  life. 
A  singular  fact,. which  also  bears  to  some  extent  upon  the 
pathology  of  thb  disease,  was  brought  to  light  by  Dr  Brown 
S^uard  in  his  experiments,  namely,  that  the  young  of  animals 
which  had  been  anifically  rendered  epileptic  were  liable  to  similar 
aeisuzes.  In  connexion  with  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
epilepsy  it  must  be  observed  that  all  authorities  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  one  among  the  baneful  eflfects  that 
often  foUow  marriages  of  consanguinity.  Fmther,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance,  apart  altogether  from  its 
direct  effect  in  &vouring  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  has  an  evil 
influence  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this  as  of  other 
nervous  diseases.  A  want  of  i^mmetry  in  the  formation  of  the 
skull  and  defective  cerebral  development  are  not  infrequently 
observed  whtee  epilepsy  is  hereditarily  transmitted. 

Age  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  production  of  epilepsy. 
The  diMase  may  oome  on  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  appears 
from  thestatistics  of  Reynolds  and  others,  that  it  most  frequently 
first  manifests  itiftlf  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years, 
the  period  of  second  dentition  and  puberty,  and  again  at  or  about 
the  age.  of  forty. 

Among  other  causes  which  are  influential  in  the  devebpment 
of  epilepsy  may  be  mentioned  sudden  fright,  prolonged  mental 
anxiety,  over-work  and  debauchery.  E^eptic  fits  also  occur 
in  connexion  with  a  depraved  stage  of  the  general  health,  and 
with  irritations  in  distant  organs,  a.«  seen  in  the  fits  occurring  in 
dentition,  in  kidney  disease,  and  as  a  result  of  worms  in  the 
intestines.  The  symptoms  traceable  to  these  causes  are  some- 
timea  tcnned  sympaUuHc  or  eccentric  epilepsy;  these  are  but 
rarely  epUeplic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
tpileptiform. 

Epilepsy  is  occasionally  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  extortion, 
but  an  experienced  medical  practitioner  will  rarely  be  deceived; 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  although  many  of  the  phenomena  of  an 
attack,  particularly  the  convulsive  movements,  can  be  readily 
simulated,  yet  that  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  which  are  dilated 
during  the  fit,  cannot  be  feigned,  and  that  the  impostor  seldom 
bites  his  tongue  or  injures  himself,  deception  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  even  with  non-medical  persons  of  intelligence. 

The  medical  treatment  of  epilepsy  can  only  be  briefly  alluded 
to  here.  During  the  fit  little  can  be  done  beyond  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  while  unconscious- 
ness continues.  Tight  clothing  should  be  loosened,  and  a  cork 
or  pad  inserted  between  the  teeth.  When  the  fit  is  of  long 
continuance,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest, 
or  the  inhaUtion  of  chloroform,  or  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  may  be 
useful;  in  general,  however,  the  fit  terminates  independently 
of  any  such  measures.  When  the  fit  is  over  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  have  the  head  and  shoulden  well 
raised. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
h  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to.  The 
strictest  hygienic  a^  dietetic  niles  should  be  observed,  and  all 
such  causes  as  have  been  referred  to  as  favouring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  In 
the  case  of  children,  parents  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
cpOepsy  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  that  therefore  the  seizures  must 
w>t  be  allowed  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  child's  training. 
The  patient  must  be  treated  as  such  only  during  the  attack; 
between  times,  though  being  carefully  watched,  must  be  made  to 
follow  a  child's  normal  pursuits,  and  no  distinction  must  be  made 
from  other  cliildren.  llie  same  applies  to  adults:  it  is  far  better 
for  them  to  have  some  definite  occupation,  preferably  one  that 
keeps  them  in  the  open  air.  If  such  patients  become  irritable, 
then  they  should  be  placed  under  supervision.    As  regards 


those  who  cannot  be  looked  after  at  home,  oobnies  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  have  been  tried,  and  where  the  supervision 
has  been  intelligent  the  success  has  been  proved,  a  fsirly  high 
level  of  health  and  happiness  being  attained. 

The  various  bromides  are  the'  only  medical  drugs  that  have 
produced  any  beneficial  results.  They  require  to  be  given  in  large 
doses  which  are  carefully  regulated  for  every  individual  patient, 
as  the  quantities  required  vary  enormously.  Children  take  far 
larger  doses  in  proportion  than  adults.  They  are  best  given  in 
a  ,very  diluted  form,  and  after  meals,  to  diininish  the  chances 
of  gastric  disturbance.  Belladonna  seems  also  to  have  some 
influence  on  the  disease,  and  forms  a  useful  addition ;  arsenic 
should  also  be  prescribed  at  times,  both  as  a  tonic,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  improvement  it  effects  in  those  patients  who  develop 
a  tendency  to  acnCf  which  is  one  of  the  troublesome  results  of 
bromism.  The  administration  of  the  bromides  should  be  , 
maintained  until  three  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits.  The 
occurrence  of  gastric  pain,  palpitations  and  loss  of  the  palate 
reflex  are  indications  to  stop,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  the 
drug.    In  very  severe  cases  opium-  may  be  required. 

Surgical  treatment  for  epilepsy  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
too  eariy  to  judge  of  its  results.  This  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  where  a  very  large  number  have 
been  operated  on  with  marked  benefit.  Here  the  lesion  of  the 
brain  is,  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  patients,  caused  by 
pressure  from  outside,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour  or  a 
depressed  fracture  ;  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  other  is  the  obvious  procedure,  and  it  is  usually  followed  by 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  seizures. 

EPILOGUE.  The  appendix  or  supplement  to  a  literary  work, 
and  in  particular  to  a  drama  in  verse,  is  called  an  epHogue, 
from  MXoTot,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peroration 
of  a  speech.  As  we  read  in  .Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  the  epilogue  was  generally  treated  as  the  apotogy  for  a 
play;  it  was  a  final  appeal  made  to  encourage  the  good-nature  of 
the  audiences,  and  to  deprecate  attack.  The  epilogue  should 
form  no  part  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  should  be 
independent  of  it;  it  should  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  commentary. 
Sometimes  it  adds  further  information  with  regard  to  what  has 
been  left  imperfectly  concluded  in  the  work  itsdf .  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  play,  the  epilogue  will  occasionally  tell  us  what 
became  of  the  characters  after  the  action  closed;  but  this  is 
irregular  and  unusual,  and  the  epilogue  is  usually  no  more  than 
a  graceful  way  of  dismissing  the  audience.  Among  the  andents 
the  form  was  not  cultivated,  further  than  that  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  or  the  last  speaker  advanced  and  said  "  Vos  valete, 
et  plaudite,  dves  " — **  Good-bye,  dtizens,  and  we  hope  you  are 
pleased."  Sometimes  this  formula  was  reduced  to  the  one 
word,  "  Plaudite  I "  The  epilogue  as  a  literary  spedes  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  England,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
earliest  English  plays.  It  is  rare  in  Shakespeare,  but  Ben  Jonson 
made  it  a  particular  feature  of  his  drama,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  the  tradition  of  its  regular  use.  He 
employed  the  epilogue  for  'two  purposes,  either  to  assert  the 
merit  of  the  play  or  to  deprecate  censure  of  its  defects.  In  the 
former  case,  as  in  Cynihia*s  Revels  (1600),  the  actor  went  off, 
and  immediately  came  on  again  sajfing: — 

*'  Gentles,  be't  known  to  you,  since  I  went  in 
I  am  turned  rhymer,  ami  do  thus  begin : — 
I  The  author  (jealous  how  your  sense  doth  take 

His  travaib)  bath  enjoined  me  to  make 
Some  short  and  ceremonious  epilogue,"— 

and  then  explained  to  the  audience  what  an  exremely  interest- 
ing play  it'bad  been.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  author  was 
less  confident,  his  epilogue  took  a  humbler  form,  as- in  the 
comedy  of  Velpone  (1605),  where  the  actor  said: — 

'*  The  seasoning  of  a  play  is  the  applause. 
Now,  as  the  Fox  be  punished  by  the  laws. 
He  yet  doth  hope,  there  is  no  suffering  due 
For  any  fact  which  he  hath  done  'gainst  you. 
If  there  be,  censure  him;  here  he  doubtful  stands:. 
If  not,  fare  jovially  and  clap  your  hands." 

Beaamont  and  Fletcher  used  the  epilogue  sparingly,  but  §Hm 
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their  day  it  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  and  the  form  waa 
almost  invariably  that  which  Ben  Jonson  had  brought  into 
fashion,  namely,  the  short  complete  piece  in  heroic  couplets. 
The  hey-day  of  the  epilogue,  however,  was  the  Restoration,  and 
from  1660  to  the  dedine  of  the  drama  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
scarcely  a  play,  serious  or  comic,  was  produced  on  the  London 
stage  without  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  These  were  almost 
always  in  verse,  even  if  the  play  itself  was  in  the  roughest  prose, 
and  they  were  intended  to  impart  a  certain  literary  finish  to  the 
piece.  These  Restoration  epilogues  were  often  very  elaborate 
essays  or  satires,  and  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  play.  They  dealt  with  fashions,  or  politics,  or 
criticism.  The  prologues  and  epilogues  of  Dryden  are  often 
brilliantly  finished  exercises  in  Uterary  polemic  It  became 
the  custom  for  playwrights  to  ask  their  friends  to  write  these 
poems  for  them,  and  the  publishers  would  even  come  to  a 
prominent  poet  and  ask  him  to  supply  one  for  a  fee.  It  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  epilogue  was  treated 
that  Dryden  originally  published  his  valuable  "  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue;  or  An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last 
Age  "  (1672)  as  a  defence  of  the  epilogue  which  he  had  written 
for  The  Conquest  of  Granada.  In  France  the  custom  of  reciting 
dramatic  epUogucs  has  never  prevailed.  French  criticism  gives 
the  name  to  such  adieux  to  the  pubUc,  at  the  close  of  a  non- 
dramatic  work,  as  are  reserved  by  La  Fontaine  for  certain 
critical  points  in  the  "  Fables."  (E.  G.) 

EPIMENIDBS,  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  lived  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  him,  and  even  his 
existence  is  doubted.  While  tending  his  father's  sheep,  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  Into  a  deep  sleep  in  the  Dictaean  cave  near 
Cnossus  where  he  lived,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  for 
fifty-seven  years  (Diogenes  Laifrtius  i.  109-115).  When  the 
Athenians  were  visited  by  a  pestilence  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Cylon,  he  was  invited  by  Solon  (596)  to  purify 
the  city.  The  only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  branch  of  the 
sacred  olive,  and  a  promise  of  perpetual  friendship  between 
Athens  and  Cnossus  (Plutarch,  Solon^  12;  Aristotle,  Alh.  Pol.  1). 
He  died  in  Crete  at  an  advanced  age;  according  to  his  country- 
men, who  afterwards  honoured  him  aa  a  god,  he  lived  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  According  to  another  story,,  he  wa^ 
taken  prisoner  in  a  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Cnossians, 
and  put  to  death  by  his  captors,  because  he  refused  to  prophesy 
favourably  for  them.  A  collection  of  oracles,  a  theogony,  an 
epic  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  prose  works  on  purifica- 
tions and  sacrifices,  and  a  cosmogony,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Epimenides  must  be  reckoned  with  Melampus  and  Onomacritus 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  Orphism.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cretan  prophet  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  (1.  12). 

See  C  Schultefls,  Do  Epimtnide  Crelensi  (1877);  O.  Kern.  Do 
Orpkei,  Epimenidis  .  .  .  Theotpniis  (1888);  G.  Barone  di  Vincenxo, 

f.  di  Crela  ele  Credenu  ntigtMe  do'sitM  Tempi  (1880) ;  H.  Demoulin, 
piminide  de  CriU  (1901);  H.  Diets,  Die  FrarmenU  der  Vcr- 
sokratiker  (1903);  O.  Kern  in  Pauly-Witsowa's  Reauncyeiopddio. 

friMAL,  a  town  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  46  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nancy  on  the 
Eastern  railway  between  that  town  and  Belfort.  Pop.  (1906), 
town  21,296,  commune  (including  garrison)  29,058.  The  town 
proper— the  Grande  Ville— is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
MoseUe,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  two  arms  forming  an 
island  whereon  another  quarter— the  Petite  Ville— is  built.  ^  The 
lesser  of  these  two  arms,  which  is  canalized,  separates  the  island 
from  the  suburb  of  Hospice  on  its  left  bank.  The  right  bank  of 
the  MoseUe  is  bordered  for  some  distance  by  pleasant  promenades, 
and  an  extensive  park  surrounds  the  ruins  of  an  old  stronghold 
which  dominated  the  Grande  Ville  from  an  eminence  on  the  east. 
Apart  from  the  church  of  St  GoCry  (or  St  Maurice)  rebtult  in  the 
13th  century  but  preserving  a  tower  of  the  12th  century,  the 
pubUc  buildings  of  £pinal  offer  little  of  architectural  interest. 
The  old  hospital  on  the  island-quarter  contains  a  museum  with 
interesting  collections  of  paintings,  Galk>-Roroan  antiquities, 
sculpture,  &c  Qoae  by  stands  the  library,  which  possesses  many 
valuable  MSS. 

The.  fortifications  of  fipinal  arc  connected  to  the  southward 


with  Belfort,  Dijon  and  Besancon,  by  the  fortified  line  of  Che 
Moselle,  and  north  of  it  lies  the  unfortified  aone  called  the  Trmde 
d* spinal,  a  gap  designedly  left  open  to  the  tnvadefs  between 
£pinal  and  Toul,  another  great  fortress  which  is  itself  ooaiwcled 
by  the  Meuse  forts  d'arrH  with  Verdun  and  the  places  of  the 
north-east .  £pinal  therefore  is  a  fortress  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  defence  of  France,  and  its  works,  all  buflt  since 
1870,  are  formidable  permanent  fortifications.  Tbe  MoseUe 
runs  from  S.  to  N.  through  the  middle  of  the  girdle  oC  forts;  the 
fort i6cat ions  of  the  right  bank,  beginning  with  Fort  de  la 
Mouche,  near  the  river  3  m.  above  Epinal,  form  a  chain  of  de- 
tached forts  and  batteries  over  6  m.  long  from  S.  to  N.,  and  the 
northernmost  part  of  this  Une  is  Immensdy  strengthened  by 
numerous  advanced  works  between  the  villages  of  DogntviOc 
and  Longchamp.  On  the  left  bank,  a  laripr  area  of  ground  is 
included  in  the  perimeter  of  defence  for  the  purposes  of  encamp- 
ment, the  most  westerly  of  the  forts,  Girancourt,  being  7  m. 
distant  from  Epinal;  from  the  lower  Moselle  to  Girancourt  the 
works  are  grouped  principaUy  about  Uxegney  and  Sarchey; 
from  Girancourt  to  thie  upper  river  and  Fort  de  la  Moviche  along 
ridge  extends  in  an  arc,  and  on  this  south-western  section  the 
principal  defence  is  Fort  Ticha  and  its  annexes.  The  circle  of 
forts,  which  has  a  perimeter  of  nearly  30  m.,  was  in  1895  re- 
inforced by  the  construction  of  sixteen  new  works,  and  tbe  area 
of  ground  enck)scd  and  otherwise  protected  by  tbe  defences  of 
£pinal  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  a  large  army. 

fipinal  isjhe  seat  of  a  prefea  and  of  a  court  of  assiacs  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  training-colleges,  a  com- 
munal coUege  and  industrial  school,  and  exchange  and  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  town,  *hich  Is  important  aa  the  centre 
of  a  cotton-spinning  region,  carries  on  cottoA-spinnlng,  -wcaviiig 
and  -printing,,  brewing  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  iron  goods,  glucose,  embroidery,  hats,  wall- 
paper and  tapioca.  An  industry  pecuUar  to  ^inal  is  tbe  pro- 
duction of  cheap  images,  lithographs  and  engravings.  There  is 
also  trade  in  wine,  grain,  live-stock  and  starch  products  made  in 
the  vicinity.  Spinal  is  an  important  junctian  on  the  Eaiten 
railway. 

£pinal  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  xoth  centary  with 
the  founding  of  a  monastery  by  Theodoric  (Dietrich)  I.,  bishap 
of  Mets,  whose  successors  ruled  the  town  tiU  1444,  when  iu 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  protectioa  of  Kii^ 
Charles  VII.  In  1466  it  was  transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Lonaiae. 
and  in  1766  it  was,  along  with  that  duchy,  incorporated  with 
Prance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  1 2th  of  October 
1870  after  a  short  fight,  and  until  the  x5th  was  the  headqoaxten 
of  General  von  Werder. 

BPINA08  (Gr.  M,  after,  and  woM,  a  temple),  in  ardiitectape. 
the  open  vestibule  behind  the  nave.  Tbe  term  is  not  found  in  any 
classic  author,  but  is  a  modem  coinage,  originating  in  Germany, 
to  differentiate  the  feature  from  "  opisthodonus,"  which  in  the 
Parthenon  was  an  enclosed  chamber, 

taXAY.  LOUISB  FLORENCB  PtTRONILLB  TARDRD 
D'BSCLAVELLBS  V  (1726-1783),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Valenciennes  on  the  z  ith  of  March  1726.  She  is  wdl  known  00 
account  of  her  iiaisoms  with  Rousseau  and  Baron  von  Grima. 
and  her  acquaintanceship  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  D'Holbacb 
and  other  French  men  of  letters.  Her  father,  Tardica 
d'EsdaveUes,  a  brigadier  of  infantry,  was  kiUed  in  battle  when 
she  was  nineteen;  and  she  married  her  cou^n  Denis  Joseph.de 
La  Live  d'£pinay,  who  was  made  a  collector-general  of  taxes. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one;  and  Louise  d'£pinay 
beh'eved  that  the  prodigality,  dissipation  and  infidelities  of  her 
husband  justified  her  in  obtaining  a  formal  separation  in  1749- 
She  settled  in  the  ch&teau  of  La  Cbevrette  in  the  vaUey  of 
Montmorency,  and  there  received  a  number  of  distinguislKd 
visitors.  Conceiving  a  strong  attachment  for  J.  J.  Rousseao, 
she  furnished  for  him  in  1756  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  a 
cottage  which  she  named  the  "Hermitage,"  and  in  this  retreat 
he  found  for  a  time  the  quiet  and  natural  ratal  pktsutcs  he 
I  praised  so  highly.    Rousseau,  fai  his  Confotaisms,  affiiaied  that 
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the  indiiiation  was  aH  on  her  side;  but  as,  after  her  visit  to 
Geneva,  Rousseau  became  her  bitter  enemy,  little  weight  can  be 
given  to  his  statements  on  this  point.  Her  intimacy  with  Grimm, 
which  began  in  1755,  marks  a  turning-point  in  her  life,  for  under 
his  influence  she  escaped  from  the  somewhat  compromising 
conditions  of  her  life  at  La  Chevrette.  In  ns7''ilS9  she  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Geneva,  where  she  was  a  constant  guest  of  Voltaire. 
In  Grimm's  absence  from  France  (1775-1776),  Madame  d'£pinay 
continued,  under  the  superintendence  of  Diderot,  the  corre- 
spondence be  had  begun  with  various  European  sovereigns. 
She  spent  most  of  her  later  life  at  La  Briche,  a  small  house  near 
La  Chevrette,  in  the  society  of  Grimm  and  of  a  small  drde  of 
men  of  letters.  She  died  on  the  X7th  of  April  1783.  Her 
Conversathns  d*£milie  (1774),  composed  for  the  education  of  her 
grand-daughter,  £milie  de  Belsunce,  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1783.  The  Mimoires  et  Corresponianu  de  Mme 
d*£pinay,  renfermant  un  grand  nombre  de  lettres  intdUes  de  Grimms 
de  Diderctf  et  de  J,-J.  Rousseau^  ainsi  que  des  ditails,  &c.,  was 
published  at  Paris  (i8z8)  from  a  MS.  which  she  had  bequeathed 
to  Grimm.  The  Minunra  are  written  by  herself  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  autobiographic  romance.  Madame  d'£pinay  figures  in 
it  as  Madame  de  MontbriUant,  and  Ren£  is  generally  recognized 
as  Rousseau,  Volx  as  Grimm,  Gamier  as  Diderot.  All  the 
letters  and  documents  published  along  with  the  Mimoires  are 
genuine.  Many  of  Madame  d'£pinay's  letters  are  contained 
in  the  Correspondence  de  I'abbi  Galiani  (i8z8).  Two  anonymotis 
works,  Lettres  d  man  jils  (Geneva,  1758)  and  Mes  moments 
htmreux  (Geneva,  1759),  are  also  by  Madame  d'£pinay. 

See  Rousseau's  ConSessums\  Luden  Perey  [Mile  Herpin]  and  Gaston 
MaugFSS,  La  Jeunesse  de  Mme  d'Epinay,  Us  demihes  annUs  de  Mme 
d'Eptuay  (1881-1^3):  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  ii.: 
Edmond  Schexcr,  Ettuks  sur  ia  litttnUwe  amtemj^aine,  vols.  iii.  and 
vii.  There  are  editions  of  the  Mimoires  by  L.  Enault  (i8s5)  and  by 
P.  Botteau  (1865):  and  an  English  translation,  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1897),  by  J.  H.  Frecse. 

EPIPHA1IIU8, 8AI1IT  (c.  3 1 5-402) ,  a  celebrated  Church  Father, 
bcum  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  at  Bezanduca,  a  village 
of  Palestine,  near  lleutheropolis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  extraction.  In  his  youth  he  resided  in  Egypt,  where  he 
began  an  ascetic  course  of  hfe,  and,  freeing  himself  from  Gnostic 
influences,  invoked  episcopal  assistance  against  heretical  thinkers, 
eighty  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  cities.  On  his  return  to 
Pak^ine  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishop  of  Eleuther- 
opolis,  and  became  the  president  of  a  monastery  which  he  founded 
near  his  native  place.  The  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
patriarch  Hilarion  is  not  trustworthy.  In  367  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Constantia,  previously  known  as  Salamis,  the  metropolis 
of  Cyprus— an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  402.  Zealous 
for  the  truth,  but  passionate  and  bigoted,  he  devoted  himself 
to  two  great  labours,  namely,  the  spread  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished m<masticism,  and  the  confutation  of  heresy,  of  which  he 
regarded  Origen  and  his  followers  as  the  chief  representatives. 
The  fint  of  the  Origenists  that  he  attacked  was  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  denounced  from  his  own  pidpit  at  Jerusalem 
(394)  in  terms  so  violent  that  the  bishop  sent  his  archdeacon  to 
request  him  to  desist;  and  afterwards,  instigated  by  Theophilus, 
bisJiop  of  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  summon  a  council 
of  Cyprian  bishops  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Origen.  In  his 
closing  yean  he  came  into  conflict  with  Chrysostom,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople, who  had  given  temporary  shelter  to  four  Nitrian 
monks  whom  Theophilus  had  expelled  on  the  charge  of  Origenism. 
The  monks  gained  the  support  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  and  when 
she  summoMd  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  that  prelate  forced 
the  aged  Epiphanius  to  go  with  him.  He  had  some  controversy 
with  Chiysostom  but  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result  of  Theophilus's 
machinations,  aflod  died  on  his  way  home.  The  principal  work 
of  Epiphanius  is  the  Panariont  or  treatise  on  heresies,  of  which 
he  also  wrote  an  abridgment.  It  is  a  "  medicine  chest  *'  of 
remedies-for  all  kinds  of  heretical  belief,  of  which  he  names 
eighty  varieties.  His  accounts  of  the  earlier  errors  (where  he 
has  preserved  for  us  large  excerpts  from  the  original  Greek  of 
Irenaeus)  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  contemporary  heresies'.' 
In  his  desire  to  see  the  Church  safely  moored  he  also  wrote  the 


Ancoratus,  or  discourse  on  the  true  faith.  His  encyclopaedic 
learning  shows  itself  in  a  treatise  on  Jewish  weights  and  measures, 
and  another  (incomplete)  on  ancient  gems.  '  These,  with  two 
epistles  to  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome,  are  his  only  genuine 
remains.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works  which  are  lost.  In 
allusion  to  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Jerome  styles  Epiphanius  UfyriiyXucoas  (Five-tongued); 
but  if  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  really  so  extensive,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  uttcriy  destitute  of  critical  and  logical  power. 
His  early  asceticism  seems  to  have  imbued  him  with  a  love 
of  the  marvellous;  and  his  religious  zeal  served  only  to  increase 
his  credulity.  His  erudition  is  outweighed  by  his  prejudice,  and 
his  inability  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  authorship  makes 
it  necessary  to  assign  most  value  to  those  portions  of  his  works 
which  he  simply  cites  from  earlier  writers. 

The  primary  sources  for  the'life  are  the  church  histories  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  Palladius's  De  vita  Ckrysostomi  and  Jerome's  De  vir. 
iUusL  1 14.  Petau  (Petavius)  published  an  edition  of  the  works  in 
2  vols.  foL  at  Paris  in  162s;  cf.  Migne,  Pair,  Craec.  41-43.  The 
Panarion  and  other  works  were  edited  by  F.  Oehler  (Berlin,  1859- 
1861).  For  more  recent  work  especially  on  the  fragments  see  K. 
Bonwretscb's  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Reaiencyk.  v.  417. 

Other  theolof^ns  of  the  same  name  were:  (i)<  Epiphanius 
Scholasticus,  fnend  and  helper  of  Cassiodorus;  (3^  Epiphanius. 
bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia),  c,  ^38-496;  (3)  Epiphanius,  bishop  01 
Constantia  and  Metropolitan  01  Cyprus  (the  Younger),  e.  a.d.  680, 
to  whom  some  critics  nave  ascribed  certain  of  the  works  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  greater  Epiphanius;  (4)  Epipnanius, 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  9th  century,  to  whom  a  similar  attribution 
has  been  made. 

EPIPHANT,  FEAST  OF.  The  word  epiphany,  in  Greek, 
signifies  an  apparition  of  a  divine  being.  It  was  used  as  a 
singular  or  a  plural,  both  in  its  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  according 
as  one  epiphany  was  contemplated  or  several  united  in  a  single 
commemoration.  For  in  the  East  from  an  early  time  were 
associated  with  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  commemora- 
tions of  the  physical  birth,  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  of  the 
miracles  of  Cana,  and  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  The 
commemoration  of  the  Baptism  was  also  called  by  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  4th  century  the  Theophany  or  Theophanies,  and 
the  Day  of  Lights,  i.e.  of  the  Illumination  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Light 
which  shone  in  the  Jordan.  In  the  Teutonic  west  it  has  become 
the  Festival  of  the  three  kings  (f.e.  the  Magi),  or  simply  Twelfth 
day.  Leo  the  Great  called  it  the  Feast  of  the  Declaration-,  Ful- 
gentius,  of  the  Manifestation]  others,  of  the  Apparition  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  article  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  institution  of  the  Epiphany  feast,  its  origin,  and  its  signifi- 
cance and  development. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  first  mentions  it.  Writing  c.  194  he 
states  that  the  Basilidians  feasted  ahe  day  of  the  Baptism, 
devoting  the  whole  night  which  preceded  it  to  lections  of  the 
scriptures.  They  fixed  it  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the 
X5th  or  xxth  of  the  month  Tobt,  dates  of  the  Egyptian  fixed 
calendar  equivalent  to  January  lotb  and  6th.  When  Clement 
wrote  the  great  church  had  not  adopted  the  feast,  but  toward 
A.D.  300  it  was  widely  in.  vogue.  Thus  the  Acts  of  Phih'p  the 
Martyr,  bishop  of  Heradea  in  Thrace,  a.d.  304,  mention  the 
"holy  day  of  the  Epiphany."  Note  the  singular.  Origen 
seems  not  to  have  heard  of  it  as  a  feast  of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  Hippolytus  (died  c.  235)  recognized  it  in  a  homily  which, 
may  be  genuine. 

In  the  age  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  325,  the  primate  of 
Alexandria  was  charged  at  every  Epiphany  Feast  to  announce 
to  the  churches  in  a  *'  Festal  Letter  "  the  date  of  the  forthcoming 
Easter.  Several  such  lettos  written  by  Athanasius  and  others 
remain.  In  the  churches  so  addressed  the  least  of  Jan.  6  must 
have  been  already  current. 

In  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Epistle  of  Blacarius'  to  the 
Armenians,  c.  330,  the  feast  was  kept  with  zeal  and  splendour,  and 
was  with  Esster  and  Pentecost  a  favourite  season  for  Baptism. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  4th  century  from  Spain  that  a 
long  fast  marked  the  season  of  Advent,  and  prepared  for  the 
feast  o(  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  January.    The  council  of 

>  For  Its  text  see  The  Key  ef  Truth,  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
I  Oxford,  and  the  article  Armemian  Cuurch. 
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Saraipnsa  c  380  enacted  that  (or  31  daysi'  from  the  17th  of 
December  to  the  6thof  J&nuary,  the  Epiphany,  the  faithful  thould 
not  dance  or  make  merry,  but  steadily  frequent  the  churches. 
The  sjmod  of  Lerida  in  524  #ent  further  and  forbade  marriages 
during  Advent.  Our  earliest  Spanish  lectionary,  the  Liitr 
comUus  of  Toledo,  edited  by  Don  Morin  {Anecd.  Maredsd.  vol.  i.), 
provides  lections  for  five  Sundays  in  Advent,  and  the  gospel 
lections^  chosen  regard  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  not  Hb  Birth, 
of  which  the  feast,  Uke  that  of  the  Annunciation,  is  mentioned, 
but  not  yet  dated,  December  25  being  assigned  to  St  Stephen. 
It  is  odd  that  for  "  the  Apparition  of  the  Lord  "  the  lection 
Matt.  ii.  1-15  is  assigned,  although  the  lections  for. Advent 
belong  to  a  scheme  which  identified  Epiphany  with  the  Baptism. 
This  anomaly  we  account  for  below.  The^  old  editor  of  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy,  Fr.  Antonio  Lorensano,  notes  in  his  preface 
f  a8  that  the  Spaniards  anciently  terminated  the  Advent 
season  with  the  Epiphany  Feast.  In  Rome  also  the  earliest 
fixed  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  may  go  back  to  300, 
makes  Epiphany  the  caput  festorum  or  chief  of  fessts.  The 
Sundays  of  Advent  lead  up  to  it,  and.  the  first  Sundays  of 
the  year  are  "  The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Epiphany," 
"  the  first  Sunday  after,"  and  so  forth.  December  25  Is  no 
critical  date  at  all.  In  Armenia  as  early  as  450  a  month  of 
fasting  prepared  for  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  at  Epiphany,  and 
the  fast  was  interpreted  as  a  reiteration  of  John  the  Baptist's 
season  of  Repentance. 

In  Antioch  as  late  as  about  386  Epiphany  and  Easter  were 
the  two  great  feasts,  and  the  physical  Birth  of  Christ  was  not 
yet  feasted.  On  the  eve  of  Epiphany  after  nightfall  the  brings 
and  rivers  were  blessed,  and  water  was  drawn  from  them  and 
stored  for  the  whole  year  to  be  used  in  lustrations  and  baptisms. 
Such  water,  says  Chrysostom,  to  whose  orations  we  owe  the 
information,  kept  pure  and  fresh  for  one,  two  and  three  years, 
and  like  good  wine  actually  improved  the  longer  it  was  kepL 
Note  that  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphanies, 
implying  two,  one  of  the  Baptism,  the  other  of  the  Second 
Advent,  when  Christ  wiU  be  manifested  afresh,  and  we  with 
him  in  glory.  This  Second  Epiphany  inspired,  as  we  saw,  the 
choice  of  Pauline  lections  In  the  Liber  camicus.  But  the  salient 
event  commemorated  was  the  Baptism,  and  Chrysostom 
almost  Insists  on  this  as  the  exclusive  significance  of  the  feast: — 
"  It  was  not  when  he  was  born  that  he  became  manifest  to  all, 
but  when  he  was  baptized."  In  his  a>mmentary  on  Ezekiel 
Jerome  employs  the  same  language  absamdiius  esletnauapparuU, 
by  way  of  protest  against  an  interpretation  of  the  Feast  as  that 
of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  essayed  as  early 
u  375  by  Epiphanius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  being  enforced  in 
Jerome's  day  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Epiphanius 
boldly  removed  the  date  of  the  Baptism  to  the  8th  of  November. 
"January  6 "  («Tobi  11),  he  writes,  " is  the  day  of  Christ's 
Birth,  that  is,  of  the  Epiphanies."  He  uses  the  plural,  because 
he  adds  on  January  6  the  commemoration  of  the  water  miracle 
of  Cana.  Although  in  375  he  thus  protested  that  January.  6 
was  the  day  "of  the  Birth  after  the  Flesh,"  he  became  before  the 
end  of  the  century  a  convert,  according  to  John  of  Nice,  to  the 
new  opinion  that  December  25  was  the  real  day  of  this  Birth. 
That  as  early  as  about  385,  January  6  was  kept  as  the  physical 
birthday  in  Jerusalem,  or  rather  in  Bethlehem,  we  know  from  a 
contemporary  witness  of  It,  the  lady  pilgrim  of  Gaul,  whose 
penffrinatic^  recently  discovered  by  Gamurrim',  is  a>nfirmed 
by  the  old  Jerusalem  Lectionary  preserved  in  Armenian.* 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  father  is  attested  already  by  Epiphanius 
(^-  375)  ^o  have  celebrated  the  physical  birth  on  January  6. 
His  genuine  Syriac  hymns  confirm  this,  but  prove  that  the 
Baptism,  ^be  Star  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana  were 
also  commemorated  on  the  same  day.  That  the  same  union 
prevailed  In  Rome  up  to  the  year  354  may  be  inferred  from 
Ambrose.    Philastrius  (De  kaer,  cfa.   140)   notes  that  some 

*  These  are  Matt.  tii.  i-ii.  xi.  3-15.  xxt.  1-9:  Mark  i.  i-8:  Luke 
iii.  1-18.  The  Pauline  lections  regard  the  Epiphany  of  the  Second 
Advent,  of  the  prophetic  or  Messianic  kingdom. 

*  Trandated  in  RUwde  Armenorum  (Oxford,  1905). 


abolished  the  Epiphany  feast  aDd  nbMitoted  a  Birtli  fettt. 

This  was  between  370  and  390. 

In  38s  Pope  Siridus*  caUs  January  6  Nalalicia,  ^  the  Birthday 
of  Christ  or  of  Apparition,"  and  protests  agdnst  the  Spanitli 
custom  (at  Tarragona)  of  baptizing  00  that  day — another  pnxif 
that  in  Spain  in  the  4th  century  it  commemorated  die  Baptism. 
In  Gaul  at  Vienna  in  360  Julian  the  Apostate,  out  of  deference 
to  Christian  feeling,  went  to  church  "  on  the  festival  whncb  they 
keep  in  January  and  call  Epiphania."  So  Ammianus;  Iwt 
Zonaras  in  his  Greek  account  of  the  event  caUs  It  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  Birth. 

Why  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  was  called  the  feast  or  day  of 
the  •Saviour's  Birth,  and  why  fathen  of  that  age  when  they 
call  Christmas  the  birthday  constantly  qualify  and  add  the 
words  "  in  the  flesh,"  we  are  able  to  divine  from  Pope  Leo's 
(c.  447)  x8th  Epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Sicily.  For  here  we  Ian 
that  in  Sicily  they  held  that  in  His  Baptism  the  Savkxir  wis 
reborn  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  The  Lord,"  protesU  Leo, 
"  needed  no  remission  of  sins,  no  remedy  of  rdMrth.**  The 
Sicilians  also  baptized  neophjrtes  on  January  6,  "  because 
baptism  conveyed  to  Jesus  and  to  them  one  and  the  same 
grace."  Not  so,  argues  Leo,  the  Lord  sanctioned  and  haUoved 
the  power  of  regeneration,  not  when  He  was  baptized,  bat 
"when  the  blood  of  redemptk>n  and  the  water  of  baptism 
flowed  forth  from  his  side."  Neophytes  should  therefore  be 
baptized  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  alone,  never  at  Epiphany. 

Fortune  has  preserved  to  us  among  the  Spuria  of  sevcxil 
Latin  fathers,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  uid  Biazimtts  of 
Turin,  various  homilies. for  Sundays  of  the  Advent  fast  and  (or 
Epiphany.  The  Advent  lections  of  these  bomiUsts  were  mock 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish  lAher  comiau\  and  they  insist 
on  Advent  being  kept  as  a  stria  fast,  without  marrta^  celebra- 
tions. Their  Epiphany  lection  is  however  MatL  iiL  i-xy,  which 
must  therefore  have  once  on  a  time  been  assigned  in  the  ISbv 
comictu  also  in  harmony  with  its  general  scheme.  The  psalms 
used  on  the  day  are,  cxiii.  (cziv.)  "  When  Israd  ««nt  fonh.** 
xxviil.  (xxix.)  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,"  and  xxiL  (xxiti.)  "  the 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  The  same  lection  of  Matthew  and  also 
Ps.  xxix.  are  noted  for  Epiphany  in  the  Greek  oration  for  the 
day  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  which  is  at  least  earlier  than  300^ 
and  also  in  special  old  Epiphany  rites  for  the  Benediction  of 
the  waten  found  in  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Syriac, 
&C.  Now  by  these  homillsts  as  by  Chrysostom,^  the  R^fiiq" 
is  regarded  as  the  occasion  on  which  "  the  Saviour  fiiist  appeani 
after  the  flesh  in  the  world  or  on  earth."  These  words  were 
classical  to  the  bomilists,  who  explain  them  as  best  they  can. 
The  baptism  Is  also  declared  to  have  been  "  the  consecration  of 
Christ,"  and  "regeneration  of  (^rirt  and  a  strengthemng  of  oar 
faith,"  to  have  been  "  Christ's  second  nativity."  "  This  setard 
birth  hath  mora  renown  than  his  first  ...  for  now  the  God  of 
majesty  is  inscribed  (as  his  father),  but  thai  (at  his  first  birth) 
Joseph  the  Carpenter  was  assumed  to  be  hte  father  ...  he 
hath  more  honour  who  cries  aloud  from  Heaven  (via.  God  the 
Father),  than  he  who  labourB  upon  earth  "  (via.  Joaeph).* 

SImilariy  the  old  ordo  Rmuhus  of  the  age  of  Pepin  (given 
by  Montfaulcon  in  his  preface  to  the  Mozarabic  missal  in  Migae, 
Pair.  Lalinat  85,  coL  46),  under  the  rubric  of  the  Vigil  of  the 
Theophany,  insists  that "  the  secottd  birth  of  Christ  (in  Baptism) 
being  distinguished  by  so  many  mysteries  («.g.  the  miracle  of 
Cana)  is  more  honoured  than  the  first"  (birth  from  Mary). 

These  homilies  mostly  belong  to  an  age  (?  300-400)  wboi  the 
commemoration  of  the  physical  Birth  had  not  yet  found  its  own 
day  (Dec  25),  and  was  therefore  added  alongside  of  the  Baptism 
on  January  6.    Thus  the  two  Births,  the  physical  and  the 


IS,  that 


*  Epbt.  ad  Hinnerium,  c  2. 

*  Hom.  I.  in  Pentec.  op.  torn.  Ii.  458;  "  With  us  the 
the  firrt  festival.    What  Is  this  festival's  significance? 
God  was  seen  upon  earth  and  consorted  with  men."    For  this 
there  had  soon  to  be  substituted  that  of  the  manifestatioa  of  Christ 
to  the  (^entiles. 

*  See  the  Paris  edition  of  Augustine  (1838).  torn.  v..  A| 

Sermons  cxvi..  cxxv.,  cxxxv..  cxxxvi.,  cxxxvit;  cf. 

quaeUionum,  xlvi.;  Maximus  of  Turin,  Homily 
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spiiitiial,  of  Jesos  wete  oelebnted  on  one  and  Uie  same  day, 
ajid  one  bond^  contains  the  words:  "  Not  yet  is  the  feast  of 
his  origin  fuUy  completed,  and  already  we  have  to  celebrate  the 
solemn  commemoration  of  his  Baptism.  He  has  hardly  been 
bom  humanwise,  and  already  he  is  being  reborn  in  sacramental 
wise.  For  to-day,  though  after  a  lapse  of  many  annual  cydes, 
he  was  hallowed  (or  consecrated)  in  Jordan.  So  the  Lord 
arranged  as  to  fink  rite  with  rite;  I  mean,  in  such  wise  as  to  be 
brought  forth  through  the  Virgin  and  to  be  begotten  through 
the  mystery  (f.«.  sacrament)  in  one  and  the  same  season." 
Another  htunily  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  7th  or  8th 
oentuiy  and  stffigififd  to  Maximus  of  Turin  declares  that  the 
Epiphany  was  known  as  the  Birthday  of  Jesus,  either  because 
He  was  then  bom  of  the  Virgin  or  rdioi^  in  baptism.  This  also 
was  the  flswirsl  defence  made  by  Armenian  fathers  of  their 
custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Birth  and  Baptism  together 
on  Januazy  6.  They  argued  from  Luke'a  gospel  that  the 
Annunciation  took  place  on  April  6,  and  therefore  the  Birth 
on  Januaiy  6.  Tlie  Baptism  was  on  Christ's  thixtieth  birthday, 
and  should  therefore  be  also  kept  on  Januaiy  6.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  if.  550)  relates  that  on  the  same  grounds  believers  of 
Jerusalem  joined  the  feasts.  All  such  reasoning  was  of  course 
o^fif  coup.  As  late  as  the  9th  century  the  Armenians  had  at 
lesst  three  discrepant  dates  for  the  Annunciation— January  5, 
Januazy  9,  April  6;  and  of  these  January  5  and  9  were  older 
than  Aprfl  6,  which  they  perhaps  borrowed  from  Epiphanius's 
commentary  on  the  Gospels.  The  old  Latin  homUist,  above 
quoted,  hits  the  mark  when  he  declares  that  the  innate  logic 
<rf  things  required  the  Baptism  (which  must,  he  says,  be  any  how 
called  a  Mota/ or  birth  festival)  to  fall  on  the  same  day  as  Christmas 
— Ratio  enim  «xigi$.  Of  the  argument  from  the  6th  of  April 
aa  the  date  of  the  Annunciation  he  knows  nothing.  The  12th 
oentuiy  Armenian  Patriarch  Nerses,  like  this  homilist,  merely 
Mats  ^  case  against  the  Greeks,  who  incessantly  reproached 
the  Armenians  for  ignoring  their  Christmas  on  December  35, 

on  the  inherent  logic  of  things,  as  follows: 

"  lust  as  be  was  bora  after  the  flesh  from  the  holy  virafn,  so  he 
was  Mm  through  baptism  and  from  the  Jordan,  by  way  of  example 
onto  us.  And  nnce  there  are  here  two  births,  albeit  differing  one 
from  the  other  in  mystic  import  and  in  point  (A  time,  therefore  it 
was  appointed  that  we  diould  feast  them  together,  as  the  first,  so 
also  the  second  birth." 

The  Epiphany  feast  had  therefore  in  its  own  right  acquired 
the  name  of  natatis  dies  or  birthday,  as  commemorating  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  Jesus  in  Jordan,  before  the  naUdis  in  came, 
the  Birthday  in  tkefiesk,  as  Jerome  and  others  call  it,  was  associ- 
ated with  it.  This  idea  was  condemned  as  Ebionite  in  the  3rd 
century,  yet  it  influences  Christian  writers  long  before  and 
long  afterwards.  So  Tertulfian  says: "  We  little  fishes  (piscicult), 
after  the  example  of  our  great  fish  {Ixfibi')  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord, 
are  bom  (giimmm)  in  the  water,  nor  except  by  abiding  in  the 
water  are  we  in  a  state  of  salvation."  And  Hilary,  like  the  Latin 
bomHista  cited  above,  writes  of  Jesus  that  "  he  was  bom  again 
through  baptism,  and  then  became  Son  of  God,"  adding  that 
the  Father  cried,  when  he  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  "  My 
Son  art  thou,  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee  "  (Luke  Ui.  22). 
"  But  this,"  he  adds,  **  was  with  the  begetting  of  a  man  who  is 
being  reborn;  on  that  occasion  too  he  himself  was  being  lebora 
onto  God  to  be  perfect  son;  as  he  was  son  of  man,  so  in  baptism, 
he  was  constituted  son  of  God  as  welL"  The  idea  frequently 
meets  us  in  Hilaiy;  it  occurs  in  the  Epiphany  h3rmn  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church,  and  in  the  Epiphany  hymns  and  homilies 
of  the  Armenians. 

A  letter  is  preserved  by  John  of  Nice  of  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  which  attests  a  temporary  union  of  both 
feasts  on  January  6  in  the  holy  places.  The  fauthful,  it  says, 
BMt  before  dawn  at  Bethlehem  to  celebrate  the  Birth  from  the 
Virgin  In  the  cave;  but  before  their  hymns  and  lections  were 
finidied  they  had  to  hurry  off  to  Jordsin,  13  m.  the  other  side 
of  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Baptism,  and  by  consequence 
neither  commemoration  could  be  kept  fully  and  reverently. 
The  writer  therefore  begs  the  pope  to  look  in  the  archives  of  the 
Jews  brought  to  Rome  after  the  destractlon  of  Jerusalem, 


and  to  ascertain  from  them  the  real  date*of  Christ's  birth.  The 
pope  looked  in  the  works  of  Jdsephus  and  found  it  to  be  December 
35.  Tlie  letter's  genuineness  has  been  called  in  question;  but 
revealing  as  it  does  the  Church's  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the 
Birth,  the  inconvenience  and  precariousness  of  its  association 
with  the  Baptism,  the  recency  of  its  separate  institution,  it  could 
not  have  been  invented.  It  is  too  tell-tale  a  document.  Not 
the  least  significant  fact  about  it  is  that  it  views  the  Baptism 
as  an  established  feast  which  cannot  be  altered  and  set  on 
another  date.  Not  it  but  the  physical  birth  must  be  removed 
from  January  6  to  another  date.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
perhaps  as  eariy  as38o  the  diflSculty  was  got  over  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  the  Epiphany  wholly  and  solely  a  commemoration 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  suppressing  the  commemoration 
of  the  Baptism.  Therefore  this  letter  must  have  been  written — 
or,  if  invented,  then  invented  before  that  date.  Chrysostom 
seems  to  have  known  of  it,  for  in  his  Epiphany  homily  preached 
at  Antioch,  e.  392  (op.  voL  iL  354,  ed.  Montf.),  he  refers  to  the 
archives  at  Rome  as  the  source  from  which  the  date  December 
25  could  be  confirmed,  and  declares  that  he  had  obtained  it  from 
those  who  dwell  there,  and  who  observing  it  from  the  beginniiig 
and  by  old  tradition,  had  communicated  it  to  the  East.  Tlie 
question  arises  why  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  was  set  on  January 
6  by  the  sect  of  Basilides  ?  And  why  the  great  church  adopted 
the  date  ?  Now  we  know  what  sort  of  considerations  influenced 
this  sect  in  fixing  othef  feasts,  so  we  have  a  due.  They  fixed 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  on  Pachon  25  ( *  May  20),  the  day  of  the  Niloa, 
or  feast  of  the  descent  of  the  Nile  from  heaven.  We  should  thus 
expect  Januaiy  6  to  be  equally  a  Nile  festival.  And  this  from 
various  sources  we  know  it  was.  On  Tobi  iz,  says  Epiphanius* 
(c.  370),  'every  one  draws  up  water  from  the  river  azui  stores  it 
up,  not  only  in  Egypt  itself,  but  in  many  other  countries.  In 
many  places,  he  adds, 'brings  and  rivers  turn  into  wine  on  this 
day,  eg.  at  Cibyra  in  Cazia  and  Gerasa  In  Arabia.  Aristides 
Rhetor  (c.  160)  also  relates  how  in  the  winter,  which  began 
with  Tobi,  the  Nile  water  was  at  its  purest.'  Its  water,  he  says, 
if  drawn  at  the  right  time  conquers  time,  for  it  does  not  go  bad, 
whether  you'keep  it  on  the  spot  or  export  it.  Galleys  were, 
waiting  on  a  cert^  night  to  take  it  on  board  and  transport  it  to 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  libations  and  lustrations  in  the  Temples 
of  Isis.  "  Such  water,"  he  adds, "  remained  fresh,  long  after  other 
water  supplies  had  gone  bad.  The  Egyptians  filled  their  pitchers 
with  this  water,  as  others  did  with  wine;  they  stored  it  in  their 
houses  for  three  or  four  years  or  more,  and  recommended  it  the 
more,  the  older  it  grew,  just  as  the  Greeks  did  their  wines." 

Two  centuries  later  Chrysostom,  as  we  have  seen,  commends  in 
identical  terms  the  water  blessed  and  drawn  from  the  rivers  at 
the  Baptismal  feast.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  BasUidian 
feast  was  a  Christianized  l<am  of  the  blessing  of  the  Nile,  called 
by  Chabas  in  his  Coptic  calendar  Hydreusis.  Mas'Qdl  the  Arab 
historian  of  the  zoth  century,  in  his  Prairios  d'or  (French  trans. 
Paris,  1863,  iL  364),  enlarges  on  the  splendours  <rf  this  feast  as 
he  saw  it  still  celebrated  in  Egypt. 

Epiphanlus  also  (Haer,  51)  relates  a  curious  celebration  held 
at  Alexandria  of  the  Birth  of  the  Aeon.  On  January  5  or  6 
the  votaries  met  in  the  holy  compound  or  Temple  of  the  Maiden 
(Rore),  and  sang  hymns  to  the  music  of  the  flute  till  dawn,  when 
they  went  down  with  torches  into  a  shrine  under  ground,  and 
fetched  up  a  wooden  idol  on  a  bier  representing  KorC,  seated 
and  naked,  with  crosses  marked  on  her  brow,  her  hands  and  her 
knees.  Tlien  with  flute-playing,  hymns  and  dances  they  carried 
the  image  seven  times  round  the  central  shrine,  before  restoring 
it  again  to  its  dwelling-place  below.  He  adds:  "And  the 
votaries  say  that  to-day  at  this  hour  Kori,  that  is,  the  Viigin, 
gave  birth  to  the  Aeon." 

Epiphanius  says  this  was  a  heathen  rite,  but  it  rather  resembles 
some  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  commemoration  of  the  q>iritual 
birth  of  the  Divine  life  in  Jesus  of  the  Christhood,  from  the 
older  creation  the  Ecdesia. 

The  earfiest  extant  Greek  text  of  the  Epiphany  rite  is  in  a 

>  Perhaps  Epiphaaios  is  here,  after  his  wont,  transcribing  an  cariier 
source. 
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Euchologion  of  ahoat  the  year  795,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
prayers  redte  that  at  His  baptism  Christ  hallowed  the  waters  by 
His  presence  in  Jordan,*  and  ask  that  they  may  now  be  blessed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  visiting  them,  by  its  power  and  inworking,  as 
the  streams  of  Jordan  were  blessed.  So  they  wiS  be  able  to 
purify  soul  and  body  of  all  who  draw  up  and  partake  of  them. 
The  h3rmn  sung  contains  such  clauses  as  these: 

"To-day  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hallowing  the  waters 
appears  (Iri^Mrai  ,  cf.  Epiphany)  .  .  .  To-day  the  tystems  of 
waten  spread  out  their  backs  under  the  Lord's  footsteps.  To-day 
the  unseen  is  seen,  that  be  may  reveal  himself  to  us.  To-day  the 
Increate  is  of  his  own  will  ofxlained  (/d.  hath  hands  laid  00  him)  by 
his  own  creature.  To-day  the  Unbending  bends  his  neck  to  his  own 
servant,  in  order  to  free  us  from  servitude.  To-day  we  were  liberated 
from  darkness  and  are  illumined  by  light  ol[  divine  knowledge. 
To-day  for  us  the  Lord  by  means  of  rebirth  (MC  palingencsy)  of  ue 
Image  reshapes  the  Archetype." 

This  last  clause  is  obscure.  In  the  Armenian  hymns  the 
ideas  of  the  rebirth  not  only  of  believers,  but  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  latter's  ordination  by  John,  are  very  prominent. 
The  history  of  the  Epiphany  feast  may  be  summed  up  thus: — 
From  the  Jews  the  Church  took  over  the  feasts  of  Pascha 
and  Pentecost;  and  Sunday  was  a  weekly  conuuemoration  of 
the  Resurrection.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  believers 
should  before  long  desire  to  commemorate  the  Baptism,  with 
which  the  oldest  form  of  evangelical  tradition  began,  and  which 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  occasion  when  the  divine  life  began 
in  Jesus;  when  the  Logos  or  Holy  Spirit  appeared  and  rested 
on  Him,  inferring  upon  Him  spiritual  unction  as  the  promised 
Messiah;  when,  according  to  an  old  reading  of  Luke  iii.  22, 
He  was  begotten  of  God.  Perhi^M  the  Ebionite  Christians  of 
Palestine  fint  instituted  the  feast,  and  this,  if  a  fact,  must  underlie 
the  statement  of  John  of  Nice,  a  late  but  well-informed  writer 
(c.  950),  that  it  was  fixed  by  the  disdples  of  John  the  Baptist  who 
were  present  at  Jesus'  Baptism.  The  Egyptian  gnostics  anyhow 
had  the  feast  and  set  it  on  January  6,  a  day  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  a  feast  of  Adoptionist  complexion,  as  one 
of  iU  names,  viz.  the  Birthday  (Greek  yaft0>ua,  Latin  NaUUicia 
or  Natalis  dies),  implies.  This  explains  why  in  east  and  west  the 
feast  of  the  physical  Birth  was  for  a  time  associated  with  it; 
and  to  justify  this  ask)ciation  it  was  suggested  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  just  on  His  thirtieth  birthday.  In  Jerusalem  and 
Syria  it  was  perhaps  the  Ebionite  or  Adoptionist,  we  may  add 
also  the  Gnostic,  associations  of  the  Baptism  that  caused  this 
aspect  of  Epiphany  to  be  relegated  to  the  backgroimd,  so  that 
it  became  wholly  a  feast  of  the  miraculous  birth.  At  the  same 
time  other  epiphanies  of  Christ  were  superadded,  €.%.  of  Cana 
where  Christ  began  His  mirarles  by  turning  water  into  wine  and 
manifested  forth  His  glory,  and  of  the  Star  of  the  MagL  Hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Feast  of  Epiphanies  Qn  the  plural).  In  the 
West  the  day  is  commonly  called  the  Feast  of  the  three  kings, 
and  its  early  significance  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Baptism 
and  season  of  blessing  the  waters  has  been  obscured;  the 
Eastern  churches,  however,  of  Greece,  Russia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Egypt,  Syria  have  been  more  conservative.  In  the  far  East  it 
is  still  the  season  of  seasons  for  baptisms,  and  in  Armenia  children 
bom  long  before  are  baptised  at  it.  Long  ago  it  was  a  baptismal 
feast  in  Sicily,  Spain,  Italy  (see  Pope  Gelasius  to  the  Lucanian 
Bishops),  Africa  and  Ireland.  In  the  Manx  prayer-book  of 
Bishop  Phillips  of  the  year  16x0  Epiphany  is  called  the  "  little 
Nativity  "  {La  nolicky  bigg^),  and  the  Sunday  which  comes 
between  December  25  and  January  6  is  "  the  Sunday  between 
tkt  two  Nalimties,"  or  Jih  d4ni  oedyr  'a  Ndick]  Epiphany  itself 
is  the  "  feast  of  the  water  vessel/'  tail  ymmyrt  uyskey,  or  "  of  the 
well  of  water,". CA»66yrl  nyf Ay. 

At^HOmiTiBS.— Gregory  Naxianx..  Orst.  xli.;  Suioer.  Thesaurus, 
S.V.  Irt^Ama;  Cotelerius  In  constii.  AposL  (Antwerp,  1698), 
lib.  V.  cap.  13;  R.  Bingham,  AnHquiHes  (London,  1834),  bk.  xx.; 
Ad.  Jacoby.  Bericht  titer  die  Taitfe  Jesu  (Strassburg.  1903);  H. 
Blumenbach,  AnliquHates  Epiphaniorum  (Leipag,  1737):  J.  L. 
Schulse,  Defeslo  Saneierum  Lumimum,  ed.  J.  E.  Volbeding  (Ldprig. 
1841) ;  and  K.  A.  H.  Kellner.  HeorUdepe  ffretburg  im  Bieisnu.  1906). 
(See  also  the  works  enumerated  under  Ch  aiSTiiAS>)       (F.  C.  C.) 

*  The  same  idea  is  frequent  in  Epiphany  homilies  of  Chrysostom 
%ad  other  4th-oentury  fathers. 


BPIRUS*  or  E^EauB,  an  aadent  district  of  Noithen  Gfeece 
extending  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acsoccraiinian 
promontory  on  the  N.  to  the  Ambradan  gulf  on  the  S.  It  was 
conterminous  on  the  landward  aide  with  lUyria,  Marrdonia  and 
Thessaly ,  and  thus  corresponds  to  the  southern  portion  of  Albania 
(f.v.).  The  name  Epirus  CHxscpor)  aignififd  "  mainUnd,"  and 
was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  southwaid  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nei^booring  islands, 
Corcyra,  Leucas,  &c.  The  country  is  all  mountainous,  e^tedafiy 
towards  the  east,  where  the  great  rivers  of  north-westem  Greece 
— ^Achdous,  Arachthus  and  Aou»— rise  in  Mt  Lacmoo,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Pindus  chain.  In  ancient  times  Epirus  did  not 
produce  com  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants;  but  it 
was  celebrated,  as  it  has  been  almost  to  the  present  dKy,  for  its 
cattle  and  its  horses.  According  to  Theopompus  (4th  cenL  bx.), 
the  Epirots  were  divided  into  fourteen  independait  tribes, 
of  which  the  principal  were  the  Chaoncs,  the  Thesproti  and 
the  MolossL  The  Chaones  (perhaps  akin  to  the  Chones  who 
dwelt  in  the  heel  of  Italy)  inhabited  the  Aoocemunian  shore, 
the  Moloasians  the  inland  districts  round  the  lake  of  Fambods 
(mod.  Jannina),  and  the  Thespiotians  the  regio*  to  the  north 
of  the  Ambradan  gulf.  In  qute  of  its  distance  horn  the  chief 
centres  of  Greek  ^ou^t  and  action,  and  the  baibuian  rqKite 
of  its  inhabitants,  Epirus  was  believed  to  have  fonrrted  at  as 
eariy  period  no  snaall  influence  on  Greece,  by  means  xnoire  especi- 
ally of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  Aristotle  even  placed  in  Epirus  the 
original  home  of  the  Hellenes.  But  in  historic  tiaaea  its  part 
in  Greek  history  is  mainly  passive.  The  states  of  Greece  proper 
founded  a  number  of  colonies  on  its  coast,  whichfonned  tup^og- 
stones  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  WesL  Of  these  one  of  the 
eariiest.  and  most  flourishing  was  the  Corinthian  csolony  of 
Ambrada,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  nei^bouring  gulf.  El^ria, 
Bucheta  and  Pandosia,  in  Thesprotia,  origuiated  from  p»«^ 
Among  the  other  towns  in  the  country  the  following  were  of  some 
importance.  In  Chaonia:  Palaestc  and  Chimaera,  fortiiwd 
posts  to  which  the  dwelleis  in  the  open  country  could  retire  in 
time  of  war;  Onchesmus  or  AncUasmus,  opposite  Corcyxa 
(Corfu),  rmw  represented  by  Santi  (^uarante;  Pboenice,  stffl 
so  called,  the  wealthier  of  all  the  native  dties  of  Epirus,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Molossian  kingdom  the  centre  of  an  Epirotic 
League;  Buthrotum,  the  modem  Butrinto;  Phaaotc,  im- 
portant in  the  Roman  aunpaigns  in  Epirus;  and  Adiianopolis, 
founded  by  the  emperor  whose  name  it  bore.  In  Thesprotia: 
Cassope,  the  chief  town  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thesprodsn 
dans;  and  Ephyra,  afterwards  Qchyrus,  identifi«i  by  W.  M. 
Leake  with  the  monastery  of  St  John  3  or  4  m.  from  Phanari 
and  by  C  Bursian  with  Kastri  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Acherusian  Lake.  In  Mdossia:  Passaipn,  where  the  kings 
were  wont  to  take  the  oath  of  the  constitution  and  receive  their 
people's  allegiance;  and  .Tecnum,  Ph^ace  and  Hoireom,  all 
of  doubtful  identification.  The  Byzantine  town  of  Rogus  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  modem  Luro,  the  Greek  Orcyos. 

Hftftory.-— -The  kings,  or  rather  chieftains,  of  the  Moloasiaos, 
who  ultimately  extended  their  power  over  all  ^nrus,  daimed 
to  be  descended  from  Pyxrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  who,  aocordtng 
to  legend,  settled  in  the  country  after  the  sack  of  TVoy,  and 
transmitted  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  his  son  by  Andromache 
The  eariy  history  of  the  dynasty  is  very  obscure;  but  Admetns. 
who  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  is  remembered  for  his  hospitsbk 
reception  of  the  banished  Themistodes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  Athenian  had  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  refuse 
the  alliance  tardily  offered  by  the  Molossians  when  victoiy 
against  the  Persians  was  already  secured.  Admetos  was  sac- 
ceeded,  about  429  B.C.,  by  his  son  or  grandson,  Thazymbas  or 
Arymb«s  I.,  who  bdng  placed  by  a  decree  of  t^  peopk  undes 
the  guardianship  of  Sabylinthus,  chief  of  the  Atintanes,  vas 
educated  at  Athens,  and  at  a  later  date  introduced  a  higher 
dviUzation  among  his  subjects.  Alcetas,  the  next  king  m«iti(»ed 
in  history,  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  Dionysim  of  Sytscsc 
about  385  B.C.  His  son  Arymbas  IL  (who  succeeded  by  ths 
death  of  his  brother  Neoptolemus)  ruled  inth  pradmrt  and 
ciquity,  and  gave  cnooarsfement  to  Uteimtiire  and  the  axtn 
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To  him  Xeoocntci  of  Chulowlnn  dadfattcd  Uf  four  books  on 
the  art  of  foveniiiig;  and  it  is  spedally  mentioned  that  he 
bestowed  great  cam  on  the  education  of  his  brother's  duldroL 
One  of  them,  IVoas,  he  married;  Olympias,  the  other  niece, 
was  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  and  became  the  mother  of 
Alennder  the  Great.  On  the  death  of  Arymbas,  Aleander 
the  brother  of  Olympian  was  pat  on  the  throne  by  Philip  and 
married  &is  dauber  Geopatra.  Alexander  assumed  the  new 
title  of  king  of  ^»nis,  and  raised  the  reputation  of  his  country, 
abroad.  Asked  by  the  Tarentincs  for  aid  against  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pacstum  in  332  B.c.,'and 
reduced  several  dties  of  the  Lucani  and  Bruttii;  but  in  a  second 
attack  he  was  surrounded,  defeated  and  sUin  near  Pandoaia 
in  Bruttium. 

Aeaddes,  the  son  of  Arymbas  n.,  succeeded  Alexander.  He 
cqpoused  the  cause  of  Olympias  against  Cassander,  but  was 
dethroned  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  had  hardly  regained  his 
position  when  he  fell  in  battle  (313  b.c)  against  Philip,  brother 
of  Cassander.  *He  had,  by  his  wife  Phthia,  a  son,  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus,  and  two  dau^ters,  Deidamia  and  Troas,  of  whom  the 
former  married  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  His  brother  Alcetas, 
who  succeeded  him,  continued  unsucccssftilly  the  war  with 
Cassander;  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  rebellious  subjects  in 
395  B.C,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pyrrhus  (9.V.),  who  for  six  years 
fought  against  the  Romans  in  souUi  Italy  and  Sidly,  and  gave  to 
Epirus  a  momentary  importance  which  it  never  again  possessed. 

Alexander,  his  son,  who  succeeded  in  97  2  b.c,  attempted  to 
seise  Uaoedonia,  and  defeated  Andgonus  Gooatas,  but  was 
himself  shortly  afterwards  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Deme- 
trius. He  recovered  it,  however,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  peace.  Two  other  insignificant  rdgns  brought  the  family 
of  Pyrrhus  to  its  dose,  and  Epirus  was  thenceforward  governed  by 
a  magistrate,  elected  annually  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
held  at  Passaron.  Having  imprudently  espoused  the  cause  of 
Perseus  iq.9.)  in  his  ill-fated  war  against  the  Romans,  168  b.c., 
it  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who  destroyed,  It 
is  said,  seventy  towns,  and  carried  into  slavery  150,000  of  the 
i&habitants.  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered.  At  the  dis- 
solntioB  of  the  Achaean  League  (^.t :),  146  b.c,  it  became  part  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  receiving  the  name  Epirus  Vetus, 
to  d^tinguish  it  from  Epirus  Nova,  which.Uy  to  the  east 

On  the  division  of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  East,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204, 
when  Blichd  Angetus  Comnenus  seised  Aetolia  and  Epirus.  On 
the  death  of  Michd  in  1216,  these  countries  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Theodore.  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  direct  line,  was 
murdered  in  1318  by  his  nephew  Thomas,  lord  of  Zante  and 
Cephalonia,  and  his  dominions  were  dismembered.  Not  long 
after,  Epirus  was  overrun  by  the  Samians  and  Albanians,  and 
the  confusion  which  had  be«i  growing  since  the  division  of  the 
empire  was  worse  confounded  stilL  Charles  II.  Tocco,  lord  of 
Cephalonia  and  Zante,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  of 
Despot  of  Epirus  from  the  emperor  Manud  Comnenus  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century;  but  his  family  was  deprived  of 
thdr  possession  in  1431  by  Murad  (Amuiath)  n.  In  1443,  Scan- 
derb^,  king  of  Albainia,  made  himself  master  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Epirus;  but  on  his  death  it  (eU  into  the  power  of  the 
Venetians.  From  these  it  passed  again  to  the  Turks,  under 
whose  dominion  it  still  remains.  For  modem  history  see 
Albania. 

AirrHoamBS.— Nauae,  "  Rech.  hist.''aur  les  peuples  qui  s'^b- 
fircnt  en  Epire."  in  Jflm.  dt  VAcad,  d«s  Inser.  (1729) :  Pouqueville, 
Voyaii  tu  Miorit,  ffc,  m  Albome  (Paris.  i8o«) :  Hobhouae.  A  Journey 
through  ASbartia,  &c.  (2  vols..  London.  1813);  Wolfe.  "  Otaervations 
00  the  Gulf  ol  Aru  '*  mJoum.  Royal  Coog.  Soc.,  1834;  W.  M.  Leake, 
Traoeis  im  Northern  Gretce  (London,  1835) :  Merleker,  Darstettumg  dot 
Landos  ttnd  dor  Bowoknor  won  Epeiros  (KOnigiberg,  1841):  f.  H. 
Skene.  "  Remarkable  Localities  on  the  Coast  of  EpTrut,  in  Joum, 
Roy.  Coog.  Soc.,  1848;  Bowen,  Mount  Atkos,  Thessaiy  and  E^rut 
(London,  1852);  von  Hahn,  Albanesiuke  Studion  (Jena,  1834); 
Burrian,  Coo^.  oon  Griochonland  (vol.  i..  Letpng,  1862):  Sch&fli, 
*'  Vcrrach  eioer  Klimatologie  dee  Thalcs  von  Jannina,"  Neno 
Donhschr.  d.  aUgtm.  sehmtiaor.  Cos.  /.  Natww.  xix.  (Zaricb.  1862): 
Major  R.  Stuart.  "On  Phys.  Geogr.  and  Natural  Resources  of 
Epuiif,"  hi  Joum^  R.G.S.,  i86q:  Gujdo  Cora,  in  Cosmos i  Dumont. 


"Soovcnin  de  TAdriatique.  de  T^pife,  Ac.**  in  Rao.  dos  donx 
mondos  (Paris.  187a):  deGubernatis.  "  L'Epiro."  BuU.  Soc.  Ctotr. 
JiaL  viil  (Rome,  1872);  Dosoo,  "Excursion  en  Atbanie."  BnlL 
$oc  Coop.,  6th  aeries;  Karapanos.  Dodono  et  sos  ruinos  (Paris.  1878) ; 
voo  Heldreich,  "  Ein  Bdtrag  sur  Flora  von  EpiniS:*'  Verh.  BoL 


BPUOOPACT  (from  Late  Lat.  episcopatiu,  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  e^iseoptu);  the  general  term  technically  applied  to  that 
qfstem  ol  church  organisation  in  which  the  chief  eodesiastical 
authority  within  a  defined  district,  or  diocese,  is  vested  in  a  bishop. 
As  such  it  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  Presbyterian- 
ism,  government  by  elden,  and  Congregationalism,  in  which  the 
individual  church  or  community  of  worshippers  is  autonomous, 
and  on  the  other  from  Papalism.  The  origin  and  development 
of  episcopacy  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  functions  and 
attributes  of  bishops  in  the  various  churches,  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  Cbitbcb  HrnxoRY  and  Bishop).  Under  the 
present  heading  it  is  proposed  only  to  discuss  bri^y  the  various 
(ypes  of  episcopacy  actually  existing,  and  the  different  princiides 
that  they  represent. 

,The  deepest  line  of  dcavage  is  naturally  between  the  view  that 
episcopacy  is  a  divinely  ordained  institution  essential  to  the 
effective  existence  of  a  church  as  a  channel  of  grace,  and  the 
view  that  it  is  merely  a  convenient  form  of  church  order,  evolved 
as  theresultof  a  variety  of  historical  causes,  and  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  constitution  of  a  church.  The  fint  of  these  views  is 
closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession. 
According  to  this,  (Christ  oommittecl  to  his  apostles  certain  powen 
of  order  and  jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  among  others  that  of 
transmitting  these  powers  to  othen  through  "  the  laying  on  of 
hands  ";  and  this  power,  whatever  obscurity  may  surround  the 
prsctice  of  the  primitive  Church  (see  Apostle,  ad  fin.)  was  very 
eariy  confined  to  the  order  of  bishops,  who  by  virtue  of  a  special 
consecration  became  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  function 
of  handing  on  the  powers  and  graces  of  the  ministry.*  A  valid 
episcopate,  then,  is  one  derived  in  an  unbroken  series  of  **  layings 
on  of  hands  "  by  bishops  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  (see 
OsDea,  Holy).  This  is  the  Catholic  view,  common  to  aU  the 
ancient  Churdies  whether  of  the  West  or  East,  and  it  b  one  that 
necessarily  excludes  from  the  union  of  Christendom  all  those 
Christian  communities  which  possess  no  such  apostolically 
derived  ministry. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  the  question  of  orders, 
episcopacy  represenu  a  very  special  conception  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  fully  developed  episcopal  system  the  bishop  sums 
up  in  his  own  person  the  collective  powers  of  the  Church  in  his 
diocese,  not  by  delegation  of  these  powen  from  below,  but  by 
divinely  bestowed  authority  from  above.  ''Ecclesia  est  in 
episcopo,"  wrote  St  Cyprian  (Cyp.  iv.  Ep.  9);  the  bishop,  as 
the  successor  of  the  apostks.  Is  the  centre  of  unity  in  his  diocese, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  maintained  by  the  inter- 
communion  of  the  bishops,  who  for  this  purpose  represent  their 
dioceses.  The  bishops,  individually  and  collectively,  are  thus 
the  essential  ties  of  Cathdic  unity;  they  alone,  as  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  apostolic  traditions,  esUblish  the  norm  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy  in  the  genersl  councils  of  the  Church.  This  high 
theory  of  episcopacy  which,  if  certain  of  the  Ignatian  letters 
be  genuine,  has  a  very  eariy  origin,  has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  The  power  of  the  collective  episcopate  to  maintain  Catholic 
unity  was  disproved  long  before  it  was  overshadowed  by  the 
centralized  authority  of  Rome;  before  the  Reformation,  its  las( 
efforu  to  assert  iu  supremacy  in  the  Western  Church,  at  the 
councils  of  Basel  and  Constance,  had  broken  down;  and  the 
religious  revc^ution  of  the  i6th  century  left  it  largely  discredited 
and  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  by  the  papal  monarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  democratic  Presbyterian  model  on  the  other. 
Within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  high  doctrine  of  episco- 
pacy continued  to  be  maintain^  by  the  Gallicans  and  Febron- 
ians  (see  Galucanxsm  and  Febronianisu)  as  against  the  claims 

*  See  Biahoo  C  Gore.  Tho  Church  and  ths  Ministr*  (1887). 
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of  the  Fipacy,  and  for  a  while  with  jnicooa;  bat  a  lyitem 
which  had  failed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  even  when 
the  world  was  united  under  the  Roman  empire  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so  in  a  world  split  up  into  a  series  of  rival  states, 
of  which  many  had  already  reozganixed  their  churches  on  a 
national  basis.  "  Febronius,"  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  a  frank 
recognition  of  this  national  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
and  saw  in  Episcopacy  the  best  means  of  reuniting  the  dissidents 
to  the -Catholic  Churdi,  which  was  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  a  free 
federation  of  episcopal  churches  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  idea  had  considerable  success;  for  it 
happened  to  march  with  the  views  of  the  secular  princes.  But 
religious  people  a>uld  hardly  be  expected  to  see  in  the  woridly 
prince-bishops  of  the  Empire,  or  the  wealthy  oourtier-prelates  of 
France,  the  trustees  of  the  apostolical  tradition.  The  Revolution 
intervened;  and  when,  during  the  religious  reaction  that 
followed,  men  sought  for  an  uldmate  authority,  they  found  it 
in  the  papal  mofkaich,  exalted  now  by  ultramontane  zeal  into  the 
sole  dqxMitary  of  the  apostolical  tradition  (see  Ultram ohtam- 
mc).  At  the  Vatican  Council  of  i870>eiuscopacy  made  its  last 
stand  against  papalism,  and  was  vanquished  (see  Vatican. 
CouNca).  The  pope  still  addresses  his  fellow-bishops  as 
"  venerable  brothers  ";  but  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  fraternal  union  of  coequal  authorities,  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  episcopacy,  has  vanished;  and  in  its  place  is  set  the  autocracy 
of  one.  The  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  q>iscopal,  for 
it  preserves  the  bishops,  whose  poUstas  ordinis  not  even  the 
pope  can  exercise  until  he  has  been  duly  consecrated;  but  the 
bishops  as  such  are  now  but  subordinate  elements  in  a  system 
for  which  "Episcopacy"  is  certainly  no  longer  an  appropriate 
term. 

The  word  Episcopacy  has,  in  fact,  unce  the  Reformation,  been 
more  especially  associated  with  those  churches  which,  while 
ceasing  to  be  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  preserved  the 
episcopal  model.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  preserved  its  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization essentially  unchanged  since  its  fotmdalion  by  StAugustine, 
and  its  daughter  churches  (see  England,  Chusck  07,  and 
Anglican  Coumunion).  The  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation  has  been  the  chief  champion  of  the  principle  of 
Episcopacy  against  the  papal  pretensions  on  the  one  hand  and 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  on  the  other.  As  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  and,  consequently,  of  its  universal 
obligation  in  the  Christian  Church,  Andean  opinion  has  been, 
and  still  is,  considerably  divided.^  The  "  High  Church  "  view, 
now  predominant,  is  practically S  identical  with  that  of  the 
Galileans  and  Febronians,  and  is  based  on  Catholic  practice  in 
those  ages  of  the  Church  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Bible,  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  make  appeal.  So  far  as 
this  view,  however,  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  Catholic 
movement  of  the  xgth  century,  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  typical  of 
Anglican  tradition  in  this  matter.  Certainly,  in  the  x6th  and 
X7th  centuries,  the  Church  of  England,  while  rigorously  enforcing 
the  episcopal  model  at  home,  and  even  endeavouring  to  extend  it 
to  Presb3rterian  Scotland,  did  not  regard  foreign  non-episcopal 
Churdies  otherwise  than  as  sister  communions.  The  whole 
Issue  had,  in  fact,  become  confused  with  the  confusion  of  functions 
of  the  Churdi  and  State.  In  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  ultimate  governance  of  the  Christian  community,  in  things 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  vested  not  in  the  clergy  but  in  the 
"Christian  prince"  as  the  vicegerent  of  God.*    It  was  the 

*  Neither  the  Articles  nor  the  authoritative  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  speak  of  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
church.  The  latter  make  ''  the  three  notes  or  marks  "  by  which  a 
true  church  Is  known  "  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments 
admiriistered  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  ti^ht  use 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  These  marks  are  ^haps  ambiguous, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession:  for  it  is  further  stated  that  "  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
their  adherents  are  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ "  (Homily  "  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost,**  ed.  Oxford,  1683,  p.  29a)-  ^    . 

*  "  He  and  hu  holy  apostles  likewise,  namely  Peter  and  Paul, 
did  forbid  unto  all  Ecclesiastical  Ministers,  dominion  over  the  Church 
of  Christ  '*  (flomUiis  appointed  to  be  read  in  Ckurckes,  "  The  V.  part 


transference  to  the  teixftorial  aovcreigBS  of  modeni  Enope  of 
the  theocratic  character  of  the  Christian  heads  of  tbe  Roman 
wodd-empire;  with  the  result  that  for  the  fcfonned  Qrarchcs 
the  unit  of  church  organization  waa  bo  longer  the  diocese,  or  the 
group  of  dioceses,  but  the  Christian  state.  Tbus  in  F.n|^nd  the 
bishops,  while  retaining  their  poUstas  ordimi*  in  virtue  of  their 
consecration  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  came  to  be  regarded 
not  as  representing  their  dioceses  in  the  state,  but  the  state  in 
their  dioceses.  Forced  on  their  dioceaes  by  the  royal  Cmii 
d^Hke  (9.V.),  and  enthusiastic  apostles  of  the  High  Chuxdb 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  the  bishops  were  looked  upon  as  no 
more  than  lieutenants  of  the  crown;*  and  Epiaccyacy  wu 
ultimately  resisted  by  Presbyterians  and  Indepcndcnta  as  an 
expression  and  instrument  of  arbitraiy  government,  **  Pkclacy  " 
being  confounded  with  "  Popery  "  in  a  common  oondcmnatko. 
With  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  i8tb  and  igdi  ocBturies, 
however,  a  coiresponding  modification  took  place  in  the  rharartrr 
of  the  English  episcopate;  and  a  still  further  change  resolted  from 
the  multiplication  of  colonial  and  miasaonaiy  sees  having  no 
connexion  with  the  sUte  (see  Angucam  CoianJMXON).  Ihc 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  line  of  apostolic  Wiffrciwion  helped 
the  English  deigy  to  revert  to  the  principle  fifirffwa  est  m 
episcopot  nnd  the  great  periodical  conferences  of  Anglican  fabhopi 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid  have  something  of  the  chanurter, 
though  they  do  not  daim  the  ecumenical  authority,  of  Che  fcneal 
councils  of  the  early  Church  (see  Lambetb  Comterkmcbs). 

Of  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe  only  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  preserve  the  episcopal  system  in  anything  of  Us  historical 
sense;  and  of  these  only  the  two  last  can  lay  dalm  to  the 
possession  of  bishops  in  the  unbroken  line  of  episcopal  sac- 
cession.^  The  superintendents  (variously  entitled  also  arch- 
priests,  deans,  provosts,  ephors)  of  the  Evangelical  (Lathecaa) 
Church,  as  established  in  the  several  states  of  Gennany  and  in 
Austria,  are  not  bishops  in  any  canonical  sense,  thoii^  their 
jurisdictions  are  known  as  dioceses  and  they  exodae  many 
episcopal  functions.  They  have  no  special  powers  of  order,  being 
presbyters,  and  their  legal  sUtua  is  admittedly  merdy  that  of 
officials  of  the  territorial  sovereign  in  his  capadty  as  head  of  the 
territorial  church  (see  Supebintzndent).  The  "btdtops" 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Transylvania  axe  equivalent  to  the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy  in  a  stricter  sense  is  the  system  of  the  Mocaviaa 
Brethren  (q.v.)  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
(see  Methodism).  In  the  case  of  the  former,  daim  is  laid  tothe 
unbroken  episc<^>al  succession  throu^  the  Waldenses^  and  the 
question  of  thdr  eventual  intercommunion  with  the  Angficaa 

of  the  Sermon  against  Wilful  Rebellion,"  ed.  Oxford,  168^  p- 378)- 
Princes  are  "  God's  lieutenants,  God's  presidents,  God's  ofiiccfi, 
God's  commissioners,  God's  judges  .  .  .  God's  vioegerenU  **  (*•  The 
II.  part  of  the  Sermon  of  Obedieace,"  ib.  p.  ^4). 

*  Juridically  they  Were,  of  course,  never  this  m  the  stnct  sense  la 
which  the  term  could  be  used  of  the  Lutheran  superinteodents  tec 
below).  They  were  never  mere  royal  officials,  but  peers  of  paitia* 
ment.  holding  their  temporalities  as  bsronies  under  the  crown. 

*  During  tne  crias  of  the  Reformation  all  the  Swedish  sees  be^ 
came  vacant  but  two,  and  the  Indiope  of  these  two  soon  left  the 
kingdom.  The  episcopate,  however,  was  preserved  by  Peter  Msg- 
nusson.  who,  when  residing  as  warden  of  the  Swcdirii  hoapitu  <m 
St  Bridget  in  Rome,  had  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Westeraes,  and  consecrated,  c  IU4.  No  official  record  of  his  coa- 
secratlon  can  be  discovered,  but  theie  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  dcuM 
the  fact :  and  it  is  certain  that  during  his  lifetime  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  canonical  bishop  both  by  Roman  CathoUcs  and  by  Protestaao. 
In  1528  Magnusson  consecrated  bishops  to  fill  the  vacant  sees^and. 
assisted  by  one  of  these,  Magnus  Somroar,  bishop  «  SoengM. 
he  afterwards  consecrated  the  Reformer,  Lawrence  Peterson^  a» 
archbishop  of  UpsaU.  Sept  a».  f  53«-  Some  doubt  has  been  rwed 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  consecratton  of  Peterson  s  sncoesBor,  abo 
named  Lawrence  Peterson,  in  1575.  from  the  msoffiamcy  of  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  consecration  of  his  consecrator,  Pmu 
Justin,  bishop  of  Abo.  The  integrity  of  the  successioo  has.  howr^. 
been  accepted  after  searching  investigation  by  men  of  mch  leamiiig 
as  Grabe  and  Routh.  and  has  been  formally  recogmsed  b^  the  cob* 
vention  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  The  succesaspn  to  the 
daughter  church  of  Finland,  now  independent,  stands  or  faUs  vita 

,  that  of  Sweden. 
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Qntrdi  wit  acooidiiigly  mooted  at  the  Ltmbeth  Conference  of 
1908.  The  bislBope  of  the  Methodist  Epixopal  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  derive  their  orders  from  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  1784  was  ordained  by  John 
Wesley,  assisted  by  two  other  presbjrten,  "  supexintendent " 
of  the  Methodist  Society  in  America.  Methodist  episcopacy 
is  therefore  bssed  on  the  denial  of  any  special  p€Ustas 
ardims  in  the  degree  of  bishop,  and  is  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church — using  this  term  in  its 
narrow  sense  as  applied  to  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East 
and  WesL 

In  all  of  these  andent  churches  episcopacy  is  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin;  and  in  those  of  them  which  reject  the  papal 
supremacy  the  bishops  are  still  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  the 
tradition  of  apostolic  orthodoxy  and  the  steward  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  men  (see  Obthodox  Eastexn  Ckuxcb; 
AxMHiiAM  CmmcB;  Coras:  Coptic  Ckmck^  &c.).  In  the 
West,  Gallican  and  Febronian  Episcopacy  are  represented  by 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Jansenist  Church  under  the 
archbishop  of  Utrecht  (see  Jansemxsk  and  UnscBr),  and  the 
Old  Catholics  {q.t.).  Of  these  the  latter,  who  separated  from 
the  Roman  communion  after  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  represent  a  pure  revolt  of  the  system  of  Epis- 
copacy against  that  of  Fapalism.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BPISOOnUS,  81H0M  (158^-1643),  the  Latin  form  of  the 
name  of  Simon  Bischop,  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam on  the  ist  of  January  1583.  In  1600  her  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Leiden,  where  he  studied  theology  under  Jacobus 
Arminius,  whose  teaching  he  followed.  In  1610,  the  year  in 
which  the  Arminians  presented  the  famous  Remonstrance  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  he  became  pastor  at  Bleyswick,  a  small  village 
near  Rotterdam;  in  the  foUowing  year  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrants  (f.t.)  at  the  Hague  conference.  In  161  a 
be  succeeded  Francis  Gomarus  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Leiden,  an  appointment  which  awakiened  the  bitter  enmity  of 
(h»  Calvinists,  and,  on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it  to  the 
^>read  of  Aiminian  opinions,  was  doubtless  an  ultimate  cause  of 
the  meeting  of  the  i3mod  of  Dort  in  1618.  Episcopius  was  chosen 
as  the  qwkesman  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  the  Remon- 
strants before  the  qmod;  but  he  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  the 
Remonstrant  doctrtocs  were  condemned  without  any  exi^anation 
or  defence  of  them  being  permitted.  At  the  end  A  iit  synod's 
sittings  ia  16x9,  Episcopius  and  the  other  twelve  Arminian 
representatives  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  expelled  from 
the  country  (see  Don,  Synod  or).  Episcopius  retired  to 
Antweip  and  ultimately  to  France,  where  he  lived  partly  at 
Pari^  partly  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writings 
ia  sapport  of  the  Arminian  cause;  but  the  attempt  of  Luke  Wad- 
ding (1388-1657)  to  win' him  over  to  the  Romish  faith  involved 
him  also  in  a  controversy  with  that  famous  Jesuit.  After  the 
death  (1625)  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  the  violoice  of  the 
Arminian  controversy  b^an  to  abate,  and  Episcopius  was 
permitted  in  1626  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  was  ap- 
pmated  preacher  at  the  Remonstrant  church  in  Rotterdam  and 
afterwards  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  In  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  died  in  1643.  Episcopius  may  be  regarded  as  in  great  part 
the  theological  founder  of  Arminianism,  since  he  developed  and 
systematiaed  the  principles  tentatively  enunciated  by  Arminius. 
Besides  opposing  at  all  points  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
Episcopius  protested  against  the  tendency  of  Calvinists  to  lay 
to  raadi  stress  on  abstract  dogma,  ^nd  argued  that  Christianity 
was  practical  rather  than  theoretical — ^not  so  much  a  system  of 
inteUectual  belief  as  a  moral  power— and  that  an  orthodox 
faith  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  knowledge  of  and  assent  to 
a  system  of  doctrine  whkh  included  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
truth,  but  only  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  so  much  of 
Christianity  as  was  necessary  to  effect  a  rod  change  on  the  heart 
Ufe. 


The  principal  works  of  Epiicppius  are  his  C9i^9sd9  s.  dtdaraiio 
Mmitnha§  paslcrum  qm  in  fotderalo  Bdpo  RtmonstranUs  vocanimr 
fuptr  praed^mis  artupiis  miHonii  Ckristianae  (1621),  hit  Apoiotia 
pn  €9mUsst9nt  (i6ap),  his  vtnu  tktehpu  rtmonstrans,  and  nis 
ipleccd  work  InstitMlimigt  Asefoftcotf.    A  life  of  Episcopius 


was  written  by  Philip  Umborch,  and  one  was  also  prelbBed  by  his 
suoceisor,  Btienne  de  Courcdles  (Curoellaeut)  (1586-1639),  to  an 
edition  of  his  collected  works  published  in  a  vols.  (1^50-1665). 
See  also  artkle  in  Herxog-Hauck,  RtakmcyUopUia, 

BPI80DB*  an  incident  occurring  in  the  histoxy  of  a  nation,  an 
institution  or  an  individual,  especially  with  the  significance  of 
being  an  interruption  of  an  ordered  coutk  of  events,  an  irrele- 
vance. The  word  is  derived  fmn  a  word  {kgdatias)  with  a 
technical  meaning  in  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  defined  by 
Aristotle  {Poetics,  la)  as  iikfiot  SKuf  rfiayifHax  t6  ittra^b 
6Xbw  xofitMutf  fMXfir,  all  the  scenes,  that  is,  which  fall  between 
the  choric  songs,  dbofot,  or  entrance,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus,  but  the  reference  may  be  to  that  of  the 
actors  at  the  dose  of  the  choric  songs.  )n  the  early  Greek 
tragedy  the  parts  which  were  spoken  by  the  actors  were  con- 
sidered of  subsidiary  importance  ta.thoee  sung  by  the  chorus, 
and  it  is  from  this  aqiect  that  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  some- 
thing which  breaks  off  the  course  of  events,  is  derived  (see  A.  E. 
Haigh,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks,  1896,  at  p.  353)* 

BPI8TAZIS  (Gr.  M,  upon,  and  tfrdfscy,  to  drop),  Uie  medical 
term  for  bleeding  from  the  nose,  whether  resultiitg  from  local 
injury  or  some  constitutional  CMidition.  In  persistent  cases  of 
nose-bleeding,  various  measuies  are  adopted,  such  as  holding  the 
arms  over  the  head,  the  application  office,  or  of  such  astringents 
as  sine  or  alum,  or  plug^^  the  nostrys. 

BPUTBHOLOOT  (Gr.  ^nari|ffl|,  knowledge,  and  X^of, 
theoiy,  account;  (jerm.  ErketnUnistkeorie),  in  philosophy,  a 
term  applied,  probably  first  by  J.  F.  Ferrier,  to  that  department 
of  thou^t  whose  subject  matter  is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
knowledge.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with  metaphysics,  which 
consideis  the  nature  of  reality,  and  with  psychology,  whkh  deals 
with  the  Objective  part  of  cognition,  and,  as  Prof.  James  Ward 
said,  "  is  essentially  genetic  in  iu  method  "  {Mind,  April  1883, 
pp.  166^x67).  Epistemology  is  oonoenied  rather  with  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract  (sub  specie  oelemitalis. 
Ward,  ibid.).  In  the  evolution  of  thought  epistemological 
inquiry  succeeded  the  speculations  of  the  early  thinkers,  who 
concerned  themselves  primarily  with  attempts  to  explain 
existence.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  on  this 
problem  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  univers- 
ally valid  statement  was  possible.  The  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  the  ^icureans  took  up  the 
question,  and  from  the  time  of  Locke  vid  Kant  it  has  been 
prominent  in  modem  philosophy.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  epistemology  and 
other  branches  of  philosophy.  If,  for  example,  philosophy  is 
divided  into  the  theory  of  knowing  and  the  theoiy  of  bemg,  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  the  latter  (Ontology)  from  the 
analysis  of  knowledge  (Epistemology),  so  dose  is  the  connexion 
between  the  two.  Again,  the  relation  between  logic  in  its  widest 
sense  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  Is  extremdy  dose.  Some 
thinkers  have  identified  the  two,  while  othen  regard  Epistemology 
as  a  subdivision  of  logic;  othen  demarcate  their  relative  spheres 
by  confining  logic  to  the  sdence  ol  the  laws  of  thought,  i^.  to 
formal  logic.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  philosophers 
to  substitute  "  Gnodokigy  "  (Gr.  yvuaa)  for  "  Epistemology  " 
as  a  special  term  for  that  part  of  Epistemology  which  is  a>n- 
fined  to  "  systematic  analysis  of  the  conceptions  employed  by 
ordinary  and  sdentific  thought  in  interpreting  the  world,  and 
including  an  investigation  of  the  art  of  knowledge,  or  the  nature 
of  knowledge  as  such."  **  Epistemology  "  would  thus  be  reserved 
for  the  broad  questions  of  "  the  origin,  nature  and  h'mits  of 
knowledge  "  (Baldwin's  Diet,  of  PkHos.  1.  pp.  333  and  4x4).  The 
term  Gnodology  has  not,  however,  come  into  genersl  use.  (See 
PmLOSopinr.) 

BPI8TLB,  in  its  primary  sense  any  letter  addressed  to  an 
absent  person;  from  the  Greek  word  knrroS^,  a  thing  sent  on  a 
particular  occasion.  Strictly  speaking,  any  such  communication 
is  an  epistle,  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  has  become  ardiaic, 
and  is  used  only  for  letters  of  an  andent  time,  or  for  elaborate 
literary  productions  which  take  an  epistoUry  form,  that  Is  to  say, 
are,  or  aiSfect  to  be,  written  to  a  person  at  a  distance. 
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I.  EpislUt  and  LetUrs.—Tht  student  o(  liteniy  history  soon 
discovers  that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  the  letter 
and  the  epistle.  The  letter  is  essentially  a  spontaneous,  non- 
literary  production,  ephemersl,  intimate,  personal  and  private, 
a  substitute  for  a  spoken  conversation.  The  epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  takes  the  place  of  a  public  speech,  it  is  written  with 
an  audience  in  view,  it  is  a  lit^ary  form,  a  distinctly  artistic 
effort  aiming  at  permanence;  and  it  bears  much  the  same  rehi- 
tion  to  a  letter  as  a  Platonic  dialogue  does  to  a  private  talk 
between  two  friends.  The  posthumous  value  placed  on  a  great 
man's  letters  would  naturally  lead  to  the  production  of  epistles, 
which  might  be  written  to  set  forth  the  views  of  a  person  or  a 
school,  either  genuinely  or  as  forgeries  under  some  eminent  name. 
Fseudonymous  epistles  were  eq)ecially  numerous  under  the  early 
Roman  empire,  and  mainly  attached  themselves  to  the  names  of 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle  and  Cicero. 

Both  letters  and  epistles  have  come  down  to  us  in  considerable 
variety  and  extent  from  the  ancient  world.  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  alike  contribute  to  our  inherit- 
ance of  letters.  Those  of  Aristotle  are  of  questionable  genuine- 
ness, but  we  can  rdy,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  those  of  Isocrates  and 
Epicurus.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  rather  epistles,  since 
they  were  meant  ultimately  for  the  general  eye.  The  papyrus 
discoveries  ii;  Egypt  have  a  peculiar  interest,  for  they  are  mainly 
the  letters  of  people  unknown  to  fame,  and  having  no  thou^^t  of 
publicity.  It  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  a  large 
collection  of  ancient  epistles,  especially  in  the  realm  of  magic  and 
religion,  for  epistks  were  meant  to  live,  were  published  in  several 
copies,  and  were  not  a  difficult  form  of  literary  effort.  The 
TeU  el-Amama  tablets  foimd  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1887  are  a  series 
of  despatches  in  cuneiform  script  from  Babyk>nian  kings  and 
Phoenician  and  Palestinian  governors  to  the  Pharaohs  {e.  1400 
B.C.).  The  epbtles  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch, 
Seneca  and  the  Younger  Pliny  claim  mention  at  this  point.  In 
the  later  Roman  period  and  into  the  middle  ages,  formal  epistles 
were  almost  a  distinct  branch  of  literature.  The  ten  books  of 
Symmachus'  Epistohe^  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  cultured  circles 
of  the  4th  century,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  less  elegant  but 
more  forceful  epistles  of  Jerome. 

The  distinction  between  letters  and  epistles  has  particular 
interest  for  the  student  of  early  Christian  literature.  G.  A. 
Deissmann  {Bible  Studies)  assigns  to  the  category  of  letters  all  the 
Pauline  writings  as  well  as  a  and  3  John.  The  books  bearing  the 
names  of  James,  Peter  and  Jude,  together  with  the  Pastorals 
(though  these  may  contain  fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  letters) 
and  the  Apocalypse,  he  regartis  as  epistles.  The  first  epistle  of 
John  he  calls  less  a  letter  or  an  epistle  than  a  religious  tract,  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  thus  reduce  all  the  letters  of 
the  New  Testament  to  one  or  other  of  these  categories;  and 
W.  M.  Ramsay  (Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.  Extra  vol.  p.  401)  has  pointed 
out  with  some  force  that "  in  the  new  conditions  a  new  category 
had  been  developed— the  general  letter  addressed  to  a  whole 
class  of  persons  or  to  the  entire  Church  of  Christ."  Such  writings 
have  affinities  with  both  the  letter  and  the  epistle,  and  they  may 
further  be  compared  with  the  "  edicts  and  rescripts  by  which 
Roman  law  grew,  documents  arising  out  of  special  circumstances 
but  treating  them  on  general  principles."  Most  of  the  literature 
of  the  sub-apostolic  age  is  epistolary,  and  we  have  a  particularly 
interesting  form  of  epistle  in  the  communications  between 
churches  (as  distinct  from  individuals)  known  as  the  First 
Epistle  ofClemerU  (Rome  to  Corinth),  the  Martyrdom  of  Poiycarp 
(Smyrna  to  Philomelium),  and  the  Letters  of^  the  Churches  of 
Vienne  afidLyons{x.otXit  congregations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia) 
describing  the  GaUican  martjrrdoms  of  a.d.  177.  In  the  following 
centuries  we  have  the  valuable  epistles  of  (Cyprian,  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (to  Cledonius  on  the  Apollinarian  controversy),  of 
Basil  (to  be  classed  rather  as  letters),  of  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Augustbe  and  Jerome.  The  encyclical  letters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  epistles,  even  more  so  than  bulls,  which  are 
usually  moi^e  special  in  their  destination.  In  the  Renaissance  one 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  literary  production  was  that 
modeUed  upon  Cicero's  letters.    From  Petrarch  to  the  Epistolce 


obuurorum  tirorum  there  is  a  whole  epistolary  fitcntme.  Tht 
EpisloUu  obseuroruM  vtrorum  have  to  some  extent  a  ooonter- 
part  in  the  Epistks  of  Martin  Marprclate.  Later  satiits  in  an 
epistolary  form  are  Pascal*s  ProMncid  UUers,  Swift's  Drapier 
Letters,  andtht  Letters  of  Junius.  The  "  open  letter  **  of  modern 
journalism  is  really  an  epbtle.  (A.  J.  G.) 

9.  Epistles  in  Poetry. — A  branch  of  poetfy  bean  the  name 
of  the  Epistle,  and  is  modeUed  on  those  pieces  of  Horace  which 
are  almost  essays  (sermones)  on  moral  or  phUosophicsl  subjects, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  poems  by  being  addressed 
to  particular  patrons  or  friends.  The  q>istle  of  Horan  to  lus 
agent  (or  tillicus)  is  of  a  more  familiar  order,  and  is  at  once  a 
masterpiece  and  a  model  of  what  an  epistle  should  be.  Examples 
of  the  work  in  this  direction  of  Ovid,  Claudian,  Ausonius  and 
other  late  Latin  poets  have  been  preserved,  but  it  is  particolariy 
those  of  Horace  which  have  given  this  diaracter  to  the  e|»stks 
in  verse  which  form  so  very  characteristic  a  scction  oC  French 
poetry.  The  graceful  precision  and  dignified  familiarity  of  the 
epistle  are  particularly  attractive  to  the  temperament  of  France. 
Clement  Marot,  in  the  x6th  century,  first  made  the  epistlo popular 
in  France,  with  his  brief  and  spirited  specimens.  We  pas  the 
witty  epistles  of  Scarron  and  Vdture,  to  rcadi  those  of  Boikan, 
whose  epistles,  twelve  in  number,  are  the  classic  nampifs  of 
thb  form  of  verse  in  French  literature;  they  were  oomposed 
at  different  dates  between  x668  and  1695.  Ia  the  xSth  century 
Voltaire  enjoyed  a  supremacy  in  this  graceful  and  sparkling 
spedes  of  writing;  the  £pUre  d  Uranie  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  his  verse-letters.  Gresset,  Bemis,  Sedainc^  Dorat, 
Gentil  -  Bernard,  all  excelled  in  the  epistle.  The  cwious 
"  £pltres  "  of  J.  P.  G.  Viennet  (i 777-1868)  were  not  easy  and 
mundane  like  their  predecessors,  but  violently  polemicaL 
Viennet,  a  hot  defender  of  lost  causes,  may  be  considered  the 
Utest  of  the  epistolary  poets  of  Frsnce. 

In  England  the  verse^pistle  was  first  prominently  employed 
by  Samuel  Darnel  in  his  "Letter  from  Octavia  to  Marcus 
Antonius"  (1599),  and  later  on,  more  legitimately,  in  ha 
"  Certain  Epistles  "  (1601-1603).    His  letter,  in  leraa  rtsM,  to 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bristol,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
form  in  English  literature.    It  was  Daniel's  defiberatc  intemioa 
to  introduce  the  Epistle  into  English  poetry, "  after  the  manner 
of  Horace."    He  was  supported  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  has  aooe 
fine  Horatian  epistles  in  his  Forests  (1616)  and  his  Underwoods. 
Letters  to  Several  Persons  of  Honour  form  an  important  sectioa 
in  the  poetry  of  John  Donne.    Habingtcm's  Bpisde  to  a  Friend 
is  one  of  his  most  finished  pieces.    Henry  Vaujhan  (1623-1695) 
addressed  a  fine  epistle  in  verse  to  the  French  romance-writer 
(jombauld  (1570-1666).    Such  "  letters  "  were  not  unfreqoeiit 
down  to  the  Restoration,  but  they  did  not  create  a  department 
of  literature  such  as  Daniel  had  proposed.    At  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century  Dryden  greatly  excelled  in  thk  dass  of  poetry, 
and  his  epistles  to  Congreve  (1694)  and  to  the  duchess  of  GrmoDd 
( 1 700)  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  eloquent  that  we  possess. 
During  the  age  of  Anne  various  Augustan  poets  in  whom  the 
lyrical  faculty  was  slight,  from  Congreve  and  Richard  Duke 
down  to  Ambrose  Philips  and  William  Somerville,  essayed  the 
epistle  with  more  or  less  success,  and  it  was  employed  by  (Uy 
for  several  exercises  in  his  elegant  persiflage.    Among  the  epistks 
of  Gay,  one  rises  to  an  eminence  of  merit,  that  called  **  Mr 
Pope's  welcome  from  Greece,"  written  in  1790.    But  the  grea 
writer  of  epistles  in  English  is  Pope  himself,  to  whom  the  gloiy 
of  this  kind  of  verse  belongs.    His  **  Eloisa  to  Abelard  '*  (1717) 
is  carefully  modelled  on  the  form  of  Ovid's  "  Henridcs,"  whik 
in  his  Moral  Essays  he  adopts  the  Horatian  formula  lor  the 
epistle.    In  either  case  his  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
The  "  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot  "  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  it 
has  been  equalled,  in  Latin  or  French  poetry  of  the  same  dass. 
But  Pope  excelled,  not  only  in  the  voluptuous  and  in  the  didsctk 
epistle,  but  in  that  of  compliment  as  well,  and  there  is  no  more 
graceful  example  of  this  in  literature  than  is  afforded  by  the 
letter  about  the  poems  of  Pamell  addressed,  in  1731,  to  Robert, 
eari  of  Oxford.    After  the  day  of  Pope  the  epjstte  agsiB  fofl 
into  desuetude,  or  occasional  use,  in  Kngknd.    It  tchttd  Ia 
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the  channing  ulvct6  o!  Cowper's  lyrictl  letters  in  octosyUabicli 
to  his  frien^  such  as  William  Bull  and  Lady  Austin  (1782). 
At  the  dose  of  the  century  Samuel  Rogers  endeavoured  to 
fcsuscitate  th^  neglected  form  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend  " 
<i798).  The  fonnality  and  conventional  grace  of  the  epistle 
were  elements  with  which  the  leaders  of  romantic  revival  vmt 
out  of  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  cultivated  to  any  important 
degree  in  the  19th  century.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
SheOey's  "  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome  "  (1820),  Keats's  "  Epistle 
to  Charles  Clarke  "  (1816),  and  Undor's  "  To  Juh'us  Hare  " 
(1836),  in  spite  of  their  romantic  colouring,  are  genuine  Horatian 
epistles  and  of  the  pure  Augustan  type.  This  tyi>e,  in  English 
literatoie,  b  commonly,  though  not  at  all  universally,  cast  in 
heroic  veise.  But  Daniel  employs  rim«  royal  and  Una  rima, 
while  some  modem  epistles  have  been  cast  in  short  iambic 
rhymed  measures  or  in  blank  vefse.  It  is  sometimes  not 
easy  to  distinguish  thie  epistle  from  the  elegy  and  from  the 
dedication.  (E.  C.) 

For  Sc  Paul's  Epinlcs  see  Paul,  for  Sc  Peter's  see  Pbtbi,  for 
Apocryphal  Epistles  see  ArocRvrHAL  Utbraturs,  for  Pbto's 
see  Plato^Ac. 

BPISTTLB  (Gr.  «rl,  upon,  and  arvKot,  column),  the  Greek 
architectural  term  for  architrave,  the  lowe^  member  of  the 
entablature  of  the  classic  orders  (9.V.). 

IP18TTU8  (C.  G.  Ehrenberg),  in  aoology,  a  genus  of  peri- 
trichoos  Infusoria  with  a  short  oral  disc  and  collar,  and  a  rigid 
stalk,  often  branching  to  form  a  colony. 

KPITAPH  (Gr.  ^rd^ioi,  sc.  X^Tot,  from  Ivt,  upon,  and 
rA^,  a  tomb),  strictly,  an  inscription  upon  a  tomb,  tlwugh 
by  a  natural  extension  of  usage  the  name  is  applied  to  anything 
written  ostensibly  for  that  purpose  whether  actually  inscribed 
upon  a  tomb  or  not.  When  the  word  was  introduced  into  English 
in  the  14th  century  it  took  the  form  tpitapky,  as  well  as  epilapke, 
which  latter  word  is  used  both  by  Gower  and  Lydgate.  Many 
of  the  best-known  epitaphs,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  merely 
literary  memonab,  and  find  no  place  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  his  produaion 
placed  upon  the  grave  of  the  person  he  has  commemorated  may 
have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never  have  existed; 
what  he  has  written  is  still  entitled  *wo  be  called  an  epitaph  if  it 
be  suiuble  for  the  purpose,  whether  the  purpose  has  b«en  carried 
out  or  not.  The  most  obvious  external  condition  that  suitability 
for  mural  inscription  imposes  is  one.  of  rigid  limitation  as  to 
length.  An  epitaph  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  extend  to 
the  pn^rtions  that  may  be  required  in  an  elegy. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  being  natural 
to  man,  the  practice  of  placing  epitaphs  upon  their  graves  has 
been  common  among  sJl  nations  and  in  all  ages.  And  the 
similarity,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  identity,  of  thought 
and  expression  that  often  exists  between  epitaphs  written  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  and  epitaphs  written  only  yesterday 
is  as  striking  an  evidence  as  literature  affords  of  the  ciose  kinship 
of  human  nature  sinder  the  moat  varying,  conditions  where  the 
same  primary  elemental  feelings  are  stirred.'  The  grief  and  hope 
ol  the  Roman  mother  as  exprmed  in  the  touching  lini 


"  Lagge  fiU  bene  qui 
Mater  cua  rogat  te, 
Ut  me  ad  te  recipias: 
Valel" 

find  their  echo  in  simiUir  inscriptions  in  many  a  modem  cemeteiy^ 
Probably  the  earliest  epiUphial  inscriptions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  written,  as  their 
mode  of  sepulture  necesutated,  upon  the  sarcophagi  and  cofllns. 
Those  that  have  been  deciphered  are  all  very  much  in  the  same 
form,  commencing  with  a  prayer  to  a  deity,  generally  Osiris  or 
A»ubis«  on  behalf  of  the  deceased,  whose  name,  descent  and  office 
sre  usually  specified.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  dch'oeate 
individual  chancter,  and  the  feelings  of  the  survivon  are  not 
ezprnsed  otlierwise  than  in  the  fact  of  a  prajrer  being  offered. 
Ancient  Gieek  epiUphs,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  are  of  great  literary 
interest,  '4eep  and  often  tender  in  feeling,  rich  and  varied  in 
espresaion,  and  generally  epigrammatic  in  form.  They  are 
written  oMslly  in  elegiac  verse,  though  many  of  the  Utcr 


epitaphs  are  in  prose.  Among  the  gems  of  the  Greek  anthology 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  translations  are  the  epitaphs 
upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There  are  several  ascribed 
to  Simonides  on  the  heroes  of  Tbetmop^ae,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  epigram — 


II 


Go  tell  the  SparUns,  thou  that  passcst  by. 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie.'^ 


A  hymn  of  Simonides  on  the  same  subject  contains  some  lines 
of  great  beauty  in  praise  of  those  who  were  buried  at  Thermop^e, 
and  these  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  literary  epitaph.  In 
Sparta  epitapka  were  inscribed  only  upon  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  been  especially  distinguished  in  war;  in  Athens  they  were 
applied  more  indiscriminately.  They  generally  contained  the 
name,  the  descent,  the  demise,  and  some  account  of  the  life  of 
the  person  commemorated.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  of  the  so-called  Greek  epitaphs  are  merely  literary 
memorials  not  intended  for  monumental  inscription,  and  that 
in  these  freer  scope  is  naturally  given  to  genenl  reflections, 
while  less  attention  is  paid  to  biographical  details.  Many  of  them, 
even  some  of  the  monumental,  do  not  contain  any  personal 
name,  as  in  the  one  ascribed  to  Hato — 

"  I  am  a  shipwrecked  sailor's  tomb;  a  peasant's  these  doth  stand : 
Thus  the  same  world  of  Hades  lies  beneath  both  sea  and  hod." 

Others  again  are  so  entirdy  of  the  nature  of  general  reflections 
upon  death  that  they  contain  no  indication  of  the  particular 
case  that  called  them  forth.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed* 
whether  several  of  this  character  quoted  in  ordinary  collections 
are  epitaphs  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  intended  for  a  particular 
occasion. 

Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  contained,  as 
a  rule,  nothing  beyond  a  record  of  facts.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
urns,  of  which  numerous  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  present  but  little  variation.  The  letters  D.M.orD.M.S. 
(Diis  Manibus  or  DHs  Mamibut  Sacnm)  are  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  ashes  are  endoaed,  his  age  at  death, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  other  particulars.  The  inscription 
closes  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  caused  the  um  to  be  made, 
and  his  relationship  to  the  deceased.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  survival  of  traces  of  an  old  faith  after  it  has  been  formally 
disrard^^  to  find  that  the  letters  D.M.  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Christian  inscriptions  in  the  catacomba.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  case  they  mean  Dto  Maximo  and  not  Dm  Matubtu, 
but  the  explanation  would  be  quite  untenable,  even  if  there  were 
not  many  other  undeniable  instances  of  the  survival  of  pagan 
superstitions  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
thoe  very  catacomb  inscriptions  there  are  many  illustrations  to 
be  found,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  letters  D.M.,  of  the  union  of 
heathen  with  Christian  sentiment,  (see  Maitland's  Church  m  tht 
Caiacambs),  The  private  burial-p^ces  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
wese  usually  by  the  side  of  the  various  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  ftc«  The  traveller  to  or  from 
the  dtyithus  passed  for  miles  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
d  tombstones,  whose  inscriptions  usually  b^n  with  the 
appropriate  words  5m<c  Viator  or  Aspiet  KMl0r,the  origin  doubt* 
less  of  the  "  Stop  Passenger,"  which  still  meets  the  eye  in  many 
parish  churchyards  of  Britain.  Another  phrase  of  very  common 
occurrence  on  ancient  Roman  tombstones.  Sit  tiH  terra  levit 
("  Lii^t  lie  the  earth  upon  thee  **),  has  continued  in  frequent  use, 
as  conveying  an  appropriate  sentiment,  down  to  modem  times. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Roman  epitaphs  was  the 
terrible  denunciation  they  often  pronounced  upon  those  who 
violated  the  sepulchre.  Such  denundations  were  not  uncommon 
in  later  times.  A  wdl-known  instance  Is  furnished  in  the  lines  on 
Shakespeare's  tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself-— 

"  Good  freod.  (ot  Jesus*  sake  forbears 
To  digg  the  dust  endoeed  heare; 
Blestebe  y* man  y* spares  thcs stones, 
And  curst  be  he  y*  moves  my  bones." 

The  earliest  existing  British  epiUphs  belonged  to  the  Roman 
period,  and  are  written  in  Latin  after  the  Roman  form.  Sped- 
mens  are  to  be  seen  in  various  antlqoarian  museums  throughout 
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the  countiy ;  aome  of  the  inaoriptioos  are  given  in  Brace's  Ramon 
WoU,  and  the  leventh  volume  of  the  Cerput  Inscriptumum 
Latwarum  edited  by  Hfibner,  omtaimng  the  British  inscriptions, 
is  a  valuable  repertory  for  the  earlier  Roman  epitaphs  in  Britain. 
The  earliest,  of  course,  are  commemorative  of  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  legions  of  occupation,  but  the  Roman  form  was  afterwards 
adopted  for  native  Tritons.  Long  after  the  Roman  form  was 
discarded,  the  Latin  language  continued  to  be  used,  especially  for 
inscriptions  of  a  more  public  character,  as  being  from  its  supposed 
permanence  the  most  suitable  medium  of  communication  to 
distant  ages.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  within  recent  years  that  Latin 
has  become  'unusual,  and  the  more  natural  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  writing  the  epitaphs  of  distingu^ed  men  in  the 
language  of  the  country  in  whidi  they  lived.  While  Latin  was  the 
chief  if  not  the  sole  literary  language,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
almost  exclusively  used  for  epitaphial  Inscriptions.  The  com- 
paratively few  English  epitaphs  that  remain  of  the  i  ith  and  12th 
centuries  are  all  in  Latin.  Tliey  are  generally  confined  to  a  mere 
statement  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deocased  following  the 
words  "  Hie  jacet."  Two  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general 
brevity  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  collections.  One 
is  the  epitaph  to  Gundrada,dau^ter  of  the  Conqueror  (d.  1085), 
which  still  exists  at  Lewes,  though  in  an  imperfect  state,  two  of 
the  lines  having  been  lost;  another  is  that  to  William  de  Warren, 
eari  of  Surrey  (d.  1089),  believed  to  have  been  inscribed  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Fancrss,  near  Lewes,  founded  by  him.  Both  are 
encomiastic,  and  describe  the  character  and  work  of  the  deceased 
with  conriderable  fulness  and  beauty  of  expression.  Tliey  are 
written  in  leonine  verse.  In  the  1 3th  century  French  began  to  be 
used  in  writing  epitaphs,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions  to  cdebrated 
historical  personages  between  1 200  and  1400  are  in  that  hwguage. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  those  to  Robert,  the  3rd  earl  of 
Oxford  (d.  1221),  as  given  in  Weever,  to  Henry  III.  (d.  1272)  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376)  at 
Canterbury.  In  most  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  the 
deceased  aiddresses  the  reader  in  the  first  person,  describes  his 
rank  and  position  while  alive,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  BUck 
Prince,  contrasts  it  with  his  wasted  and  loathsome  state  in  the 
grave,  and  warns  the  reader  to  prepare  for  the  same  inevitable 
change.  The  epitaph  almost  invariably  doses  with  a  request, 
sometimes  very  urgently  worded,  for  the  prayers  of  the  reader 
that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  may  pass  to  glory,  and  an  invocation 
of  blessing,  general  or  specific,  upon  all  who  comply.  Epitaphs 
preserved  lAuch  of  the  same  character  after  English  began  to  be 
used  towards  the  dose  of  the  14th  cencur/.  The  following,  to  a 
member  of  the  Savile  famQy  at  Thornhill,  is  probably  even  earlier, 
though  its  precise  dale  cannot  be  fixed: — 

"  BoDvs  emongg  stonys  lys  ful 
■teyl  gwylite  the  sawle  wan- 
dens  were  that  God  wylethe  "— 

that  is.  Bones  among  stones  lie  full  still,  whilst  the  soul  wanders 
whither  God  willeth.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  majority  of 
the  inscriptions,  Latin  and  English,  from  1300  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  that  have  been  preserved,  are  upon  brasses 
(see  Brasses,  Monvmemtal).  The  very  curious  epitaph  on  St 
Bernard,  probably  written  by  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  a  dialogue  in  Latin  verse. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Eliaibeth  that  epitaphs  in  English  began 
to  assume  a  distinct  literary  character  and  value,  entitling  them 
to  rank  with  those  that  had  hitherto  been  composed  in  Latin. 
We  learn  from  Nash  that  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century  it  had 
become  a  trade  to  supply  epitaphs  in  English  verse.  There  is  one 
on  the  dowager  countess  of  Pembroke  (d.  1621),  remarkable  for 
its  successful  use  of  a  somewhat  daring  hyperbole.  It  was 
written  by  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia* s  PastaraU^^ 

"  Underneath  thu  aable  hearw 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  vene; 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair  and  leam'd  and  good  as  she, 
Time  will  throw  hb  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days; 


Some  kind  woman,  bom  as  she. 
Reading  this.  likeNk>be. 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  beoocne 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.** 

If  there  be  something  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  oooceit  in  the 
second  slanxat  it  needs  scarcdy  to  be  pointed  out  that  epiraphs, 
like  every  other  form  of  composition,  nfrfnarily  itiftect  the 
literary  characteristics  of  the  age  in  iHiich  they  wck  wiittcs. 
The  deprecation  of  marble  as  unnecessary  suggests  one  of  the 
finest  literary  epitaphs  In  the  English  Ikngwsgr,  that  by  IGhoa 
upon  Shakespeare. 

The  q>itaphs  of  Pope  are  stifl  conddeied  fn  pnmcis  ray 
great  literary  merit,  though  they  were  rated  hi^bcr  by  Johnson 
and  critics  of  his  period  than  they  are  now. 

Dr  Johnson,  who  thought  so  highly  of  Pope's  epitaphs,  was 
himself  a  great  authority  on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  tfak 
spedes  of  composition.  His  essay  on  q>itiq>hs  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  Latin  had  great  influence.  Tbe  manner  in  whidi  be  met 
the  delioatdy  insinuated  request  of  a  number  of  eminent  men 
that  English  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  GoUsmitk 
was  characteristic,  and  showed  the  strength  of  his  convictioa 
on  the  subject.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  Latin  were  chiel^ 
drawn  from  its  inherent  fitness  for  epitaphial  insciiptlcns  and 
its  Hassical  stability.  The  first  of  these  has  a  very  coosiderahk 
force,  it  being  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  few  l*"tn<'P*  u«  is 
themsdves  so  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  second  is  out> 
weighed  by  considerations  that  had  considerable  force  in  Dr 
Johnson's  time,  and  have  acquired  more  since.  Even  to  the 
learned  Latin  is  no  longer  the  language  of  daily  tboogbt  and 
life  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Refonnation,  and  Che  great 
body  of  those  who  may  fairly  daim  to  be  called  the  wcD-edacated 
classes  can  only  read  it  with  difficulty,  if  at  alL  It  seems,  thers* 
fore,  little  less  than  absurd,  for  the  sake  of  a  stability  which  is 
itself  in  great  part  ddusive,  to  write  epitaphs  in  a  laagusge 
unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whose  Infonnarios 
presumably  they  are  intended.  Though  a  stidder  for  Latis, 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  some  very  beautiful  En|^  Staphs,  mm,  for 
example,  the  foUowing  on  Philips,  a  musician: — 

"  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  cooM  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  bvi; 
Rest  heie,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  befoiw; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine 
TiU  angds  wake  thee  with  a  note  lUce  thiael** 

In  classifying  epiuphs  various  prindples  of.  division  may  be 
adopted.  Arranged  according  to  nationality  they  indicate  dis- 
tinctions of  race  less  deariy  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of 
literature  does, — ^and  this  obviously  because  when  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  deepest  feeling  men  think  and  speak  very  modi 
in  the  same  way  whatever  be  Xheir  country.  At  the  same  tine 
the  influence  of  nationality  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  in 
epitaphs.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  style,  its  grace, 
clearness,  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  are  all  recognizable  in 
French  epitaphs.  In  the  i6th  century  those  0^  £tienne  Paaqider 
were  universally  admired.  Instances  such  as  "  La  premie  sn 
rendez-vous,"  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  a  mother,  Piron's  epitaph, 
written  for  bimsdf  after  his  rejection  by  the  French  Academy 

"  Ci-gtt  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien. 
Pas  mftme  acad^miden  " — 

and  one  by  a  relieved  husband,  to  be  'seen  at  P^  U  Chaise— 

"  Ct-gf t  ma  femme.    Ah  I  qu'elle  eat  bien 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien  "— 

might  be  multiplied  indefinitdy.  One  can  hardly  look  throQ|h 
a  collection  of  English  epitaphs  without  being  strack  with  the 
fact  that  these  represent  a  greater  variety  of  inteUectual  and 
emotional  states  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  ranging  through 
every  style  of  thought  from  the  sublime  to  the  commoopltce, 
every  mood  of  feeling  from  the  most  delicate  and  tooching  to 
the  coarse  and  even  bratal.  Few  subordinate  illustratioos  of 
the  complex  nature  of  the  English  nationality  are  more  striking. 
Epitaphs  are  sometimes  daaified  according  to  thdr  anthonhip 
and  sometimes  according  to  thdr  subject,  but  ndther  division 


EPITHALAMIUM— EPITHELIAL  TISSUES 


Ei  M  intcKHkg  u  tbat  wfaich  unngn  then  iccordiog  to  tlicir 
chinctcriitic  fuluns.  What  hu  juit  bcCD  Mid  of  Ea^iih 
epitaph*  B,  of  courw.  more  true  of  cpitaphi  geoenlly.  They 
etenpliiy  evoy  variety  of  lentioKnt  and  taite,  frum  loliy 
patboi  and  dl(nifiail  cnlacy  to  coane  boSooDery  and  tbe  vUeM 
•cmrilily.  The  cxtoil  to  wUcb  Ibe  bunorou*  and  eveo  Ibe  lav 
cotnic  ckiaBDt  pnvaDi  amoiif  tlMB  1>  a  Dotewonby  dtcumitaiice. 
It  ii  ciufaiM  tliat  the  moM  fokmn  ot  all  nibfecti  tbould  bive 
been  btqaeatly  tteated,  imentioully  or  uninlentioiially,  in  a 
(tyle  10  ladlcrolU  tbat  a  coUeclion  of  epitaph]  ia  generally  one 
of  Ihe  matt  """■■"e  book*  that  can  be  picked  up.  In  thii  u 
is  other  caaea,  too,  it  ii  lo  be  obHrvtd  tbat  the  imintended 

which  baa  been  dtliberaltly  peipetrated. 
See  Weew,  4«t«l  FmntraU  iTsa.wali  (i6jl,  lUl.Tooke'i 


nErvB,  jinnni  FmniraU  Uenumt, 
767IJ  Philippe  Labbe,  *" 


Callianl,  Ac,  Imu 


^Si^l^'L^' 

(l67S(i  /CdSl,  W-l'a. 
Laplace,  SMIiMd  iMnuci, 
Parii,  nti);  TuUcyn,  Cknr 
•oha.  Siditv  Etilapiun  m 
Wsrwu  (r8u)i  Pettlinw. 
Tuaattoa.  Bfiltfia  (i<sr); 
■■  Lmtdm,  EJitimttli,  £re.  (i 


Ire.,  im  Grr^rian  tkiBtkyai  tg, 

(Cbio^  liTti);    aln  the  .  ,  « 

BRTUUaiDM  (Cr.  M,  at  01  upon,  and  MXa^m,  ■  oupUal 
cbamhfr),  origiDally  among  the  Greelu  a  aoDg  in  prabe  ol  bride 
and  bridefnxun,  which  wai  sung  by  a  number  oi  boya  and  (iris 
at  Ihe  door  of  tW  nuptial  chamber.  According  to  (be  tcboliait 
on  Tbeocrjtv^  one  form,  ibe  mroioiintruir,  wai  employed  at 
oight,  and  another,  tbe  Itrjf^tiir,  to  arouie  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  tbe  following  momiog.  In  either  caie,  ai  waa 
oalunl,  tbe  main  burden  of  the  Hng  coniiited  of  invocatioci 
ot  blcaaiag  and  predictiona  of  bappincsa,  inlcrrupled  from  lime 
to  lime  by  tbe  andent  cfaorua  of  Hymen  hymenau.    Among  the 


it  contained 


byfirlaon]y,afli 

la  the  haoda  of  tbe  poeta  the  epithalamium  was  developed  into 
a  apecial  literary  lonn,  and  received  conaiderable  cultivation. 
Sappbo,  Anacreon,  Stuichorus  and  Pindu  an  all  regarded  ai 
Duattra  of  the  •peciei,  but  the  £o(«l  eumple  preserved  in  Creek 
lileraiuie  i>  ifae  iSth  Idyll  of  Tfaeociitui.  which  celebratei  tbe 
marriage  ol  Menelaut  and  Helen.  In  Latin,  the  epithalamium, 
imitated  from  Fewennlne  Greek  modebi,  wai  a  baie  form  o[ 
Htcraluie,  when  CatuUui  redeemed  it  aod  gave  It  dignity  by 
modcDing  hi*  Marriait  t{  Tktlii  ani  FtUia  on  a  loit  ode  ol 
Sappha  In  later  timet  Statiut,  Auioaiui,  Sidoniu)  ApoIUnarii 
■nd  Claudlan  ate  tbe  author*  of  the  beil-hnown  epithabmii  in 
dawical  Lalin;  and  they  have  been  imitated  by  Buchanan, 
Scaliger,  Saonazaro,  and  a  whole  boat  ol  modem  Latin  poeta, 
with  whom,  Indeed,  the  form  waa  at  one  lime  in  great  favour. 
The  names  of  Ronaard,  Ualherbe  and  5curon  are  opedally 
aaaociated  with  the  ipedca  in  French  literature,  and  Marini  aitd 
Metaataaio  m  Italian.  Perhapi  no  poem  of  tlU*  claai  baa  been 
EHire  onivenally  admired  than  the  EfiUuianmim  ol  Spenser 
(IJ95),  though  he  baalound  nounwonby  rival*  in  Ben  Jonion, 
DoBoe  and  Quarle*.  At  tbe  doK  <A  In  iltnmiam  Tennyson 
haa  appended  a  poem,  on  the  nuptials  of  hia  aistei,  which  i* 
*triclly  an  epitbalamium. 

BPITHBUU.  BMDOTBBUAL  and  GURDULU  TISSUES, 
In  anatomy.  Every  lurface  of  the  body  which  may  come  into 
^.„  ,  contact  with  foreign  subatances  ia  covered  with  a 
iJi^  protecting  layer  of  cells  ctoaely  bound  lo  one  snMhcr 

10  lom  coDlLiuou*  abeet*.  These  are  epitbebal  cell* 
(Inm  ^Mi  >  nipple).  By  Ibe  fotmatbn  of  outgrowtbi  or  in- 
Ccowtbafrun  these  surface*  further  stnicluies,  consisting  largely 


or  entirely  of  cells  directly  derived  from  Ihe  niiface  epithelium, 
may  be  formed.  In  ihia  way  originate  the  centr^  nervous 
syatem,  the  senaiiive  aurfacet  ol  tbe  *pecial  tense  organs,  the 
glands,  and  tbe  bair*,  nailt,  Ac,  Tbe  epithelial  cell*  poasess 
typical  mlcnacopical  cbaiaclen  which  enable  tbem  to  be  readily 
cUstinguIshtd  fitim  all  othera.  Thus  Ihe  cell  outline  i>  dearly 
marknl,  tbe  nucleus  large  and  spherical  or  eUipscidtl.  Tbe 
protoplasm  ol  Ihe  celt  it  usually  large  in  amount  and  ofleD 
contains  large  nurabeit  of  granule*. 

The  individual  ceUi  [onning  an  ephbelial  membrane  are 
daaaihed  according  lo  their  shape.    Tiius  we  iind  faUaed,  or 

rfWHHM,   tnHial,   calHWHar,    irrtpitar,   cilialnl  OS    

jldfcUofei  cells.  Maoy  ol  Ihe  membranes  formed  by  >'-«^ 
Iheae  celb  are  only  one  cell  thick,  as  for  instance  is  the  case  for 
Ihe  major  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  olher  instances  the 
epithelial  membrane  may  consist  of  a  number  of  layers  o[  cell*, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  epidermis  of  the  skin.  Considering  in  the 
first  place  those  membranes  of  which  the  cell*  are  in  a  ^gle 
layer  we  may  distinguish  the  following: — 

1.  Co/aniur  Epahdiam  (figs.  1  and  3}.— This  variety  covert 
tBe  main  part  ol  the  Intettinal  tract,  i.e.  from  Ihe  end  of  the 
oeaophaguilolhecommencementol  thereclum.  Itiialiolound 
lining  Ihe  duel*  of  many  ^andt.  In  a  highly  typical  form  it  ia 
lound  covering  tbe  vUli  of  the  small  in- 
tettine  (hg.  1).  Tbe  eiflenial  layer  of  the 
cell  ia  commonly  modified  to  Form  a  thin 


_  d  line*,  which  are  prol  .        .. 

e  tubular  perfarationt  through  the  membrane. 
B  apposition  ol  these  celli  lo  form  a  closed  membrane 


>.  Cnbieid  Epilh^ium.— 
the  cell*  tre  leui  in  height, 
(e.f.  the  kidney).  In  the  i 


Vilbetium  of  the 
alveoli  of  the  lung,  of  the  kidney 
gjomemiea  and  capaule,  &c  The  sur- 
face epithelial  celli  of  a  straliiied  epi- 

I    tbelium  are  also  of  this  type  (fig,  4). 

]    CIoselyrescmblingthetecelltaretboM 
known  u  endothelial  (tee  later). 
4.  CaiaM    EpUkttinm   (fig.   s)--~ 

Tlie  (urface  celli 

oi  many  epithelial 

often  provided 
with  a  number  of 

Fio.   4.  — Squamout  pltsmic     pncetica      Fis.  j.— ItolaHd 

piIlitllJ_Cr[l»  from  the  J^  ^,^   y^j  „^  cilbted    Epiiheliat 


hapesai 


e  columnar,  but 
nd.    During  life  the  cilia  ai 


7o6 


EPITHELIAL  TISSUES 


Dtcm.  ondnct,  vu  drfenni,  tpUUyaa,  ■  portion  oC  tic  laal 
tubule,  &i. 

Is  the  tnsunce  ol  ■ome  <db  tbtre  nuy  be  bul  i  dnglc  proctn 
fn»D  tbe  eipOKd  nufue  of  the  cdl,  isd  then  the  pnxxB  ii 
nnillj  ot  Urgt  Die  wxl  leDjih.  It  is  then  kntm  u  i  jlafdlH. 
Sndi  oSe  ue  comman  udodi  the  lurface  celts  of  iDuijr  of  the 

When  tlie  alb  of  4i>  qntlieliil  nrf  wx  ere  uniigcd  tcvcnl 
h)tn  deep,  we  as  tftia  dutinguiih  vuioni  lypei. — 

I.  SlnHfei  BfilUiim  (figt.  6  isd  7).— Thii  ii  fomid  in  [he 


aeH(>hi«»,    Tect™,     c 

v.gin.,to:.).    Here  the 

iiriKecclU 

m  very  TDndi  fliltened 

Ihe   middle 

liyer  «e  polyhedtJ  «d  tho«  of  .he 

kmcM  Uyer  *re  cubial  or  columnu. 

RaG^SUstifiHlEpi-  Thii  type  ol  epiiheliiuii  t 
H^bi^H!™   '   """^  rawing  «urf»a»aiiiiinonly  exposed 
to  frictioD.    The  furfkce  may  be  dry 

nouth.  The  surface  ccUs  src  cod- 
■tintly  being  nibbed  ofi,  tsA  ere 
then  replsctd  by  new  cdk  gmwing 
up  from  bdow.-  Hemre  the  deepest 
layer,  tlial  nearest  the  blood  supjily, 

tive  stages  from  this  we  on  Inicv 
the  gridiul  Iransfonnation  of  these 
i  protoplumic  ceUs  into  Haly  ccUt, 

which  no  longer  iba«  any  sign  ol 
being  alive.  In  the  moist  mucous 
surfaces  the  number  o[  cdls  form- 
ing Ihe  epilbelial  layer  <■  utuilly 
much  smaller  than  in  a  dry  >ti*IiE«l 
epithelium. 

1  Stiatifti  CHialtd  EpilUiu*. 
this  variety  the  niperfidal  « 
_c  ciliated  and  oduinnu,  belwe 
MMVon  ^  i,^,^  ^  fj,f^  ^^  toand  (usi- 
m  cdls  and  the  lowot  celts  are 
bical    or    pynmidaL    TUs    epi- 
dium   Is   fcHind   liaiDC   ptiti   of 
...t  i^ntory  pasaagcs,  the  vai 
defereiu  and  the  epididyinis. 

3.  Tranriliiiiial  £fi(feWBm  (fig.  B).— This  variety  of  epithelium 
If  found  lining  tbe  bladder,  tnd  the  appeanna  observed  depends 
upon  the  contncted  or  distended  stale  of  the  Uaddcr  from 
' '  ^  the  preparation  was 
If  the  bladder  was  con- 
/  V^^MI  v-v  V  -acted  the  form  seen  in  fig,  8  b 
[OlQ\     I,  0  Iq]  Q  I  ohttiDtd.    Theepitbi" 

1  [\  i\/\  A,  A  /  '^"* "  °""  '*)""■  ^ 

1  (0 1  fOlOl  f  o\/o\  /      ^"^  ""'  '*"'*  ""y  character- 


istic.   The  cells  ar 


Fio,  >.— TniwEioul  Epithei-  fit  over  tbe  nmndcd  ends  of  the 
ina  froa  the  Urinary  Bladder,  cdls  of  Ihe  next  layer.  These 
i^Mg  the  oulUaea  of  tbe  cells  „  pear-shaped,  Ihe  paints  of 
""*'  the  pear  rating  on  the  base- 

ment membnne.  Between  the  baus  ol  these  cellt  lie  those 
of  the  losrermoM  layer.  These  are  ineguUrly  ralumnar.  If 
the  Uaddet  Is  dtstended  before  the  prtpsration  b  made,  the 
alls  are  then  found  stretched  out  transversely.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  suifaa  cells,  which  may  then  become  very 

Conridering  ^theliam  tiom  tbe  pant  of  view  of  function, 
It  Day  be  dawfiwl  ai  protective,  abwiptive  or  aecretofy.  It 
mty  produce  qtedil  outgrowths  lor  prottclive  or  ornamental 
pBipiaa,  (ucb  ue  hain,  naik,  horns,  ftc,  and  lor  such  purposes 
it  may  nunnfictOR  within  llsdl  chemical  material  bat  sidled 
for  that  purpose,  <.{.  keratin;  here  the  whole  cell  becomes 
DMdited.     In  other  limiB''f  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  ol  the 


■ediM 


irindi  Indicate  tbe  M 
work,  c.f .  fat  droplets,  granules  of  varioos  kiod^  pee 
watery  granules,  glycogen,  Ac    In  a  lypics]  ab 
granules  of  material  being  absorbed  may  be  v 
cell  of  normal  type  forming  specific  subg ' 
interior  DnlH  wwited,  e.^.  bt  u  in  « 
glands,  (crmoit  precunon  (saSvuy,  gutik  llaads,  kc),  sal 
various  eicretay  substaiKe*,  as   In  tbe  itoal  tjiti-^— 
Initially  the  epithelium  cd  DiV>t  have  ell  tbew  fnOiiH,  bM 


Ulera 


work.    Some  of  tl 


work  doe*  not  icqidre  thecd  lobcallk 
snrfaa,  while  for  other  work  thii  is  likdfafieAahk,  ■"^  w»<^ 
when  the  surface  becomes  limited  tboae  at  tbe  teama  Olivny 
are  removed  from  the  surface  to  the  deeper  parts.  Thii  b  sm 
lyiHcaUy  in  secretory  and  excrelaty  cdla,  which  t^aBy  fit 
bdow  tbe  surlaa  on  to  whkh  they  pout  their  scmtims.  11  ik 
sccreiioa  required  at  any  oae  point  k  cosiBdesnhie,  t^  tkt 
secreting  cells  are  numerDoi  in  proportion  and  a  typical  ghnj  ■ 
formed.  ThesecreiunisihencoaductidlothenrlncebyiAal, 
and  Ihii  duct  a  sbo  lined  wilh  epitfaehnm. 

GLuilMlar  r^uitc].— Every  gland  is  fanned  I9  an  bponl 
f Rim  an  epithelial  uuface.    This  ingrowth  luy  frm  the  btfin- 
ning  pcesoa  a  lutmlu  stmrtute,  but  in  otbet  ■■■^""t      ^m* 
Duy  tiait  IS  a  solid  column  of  oeDs  wUch  sabscqBBiiIy 
becomes  tubulated.    Aignntb  proceeds,  tbe  aduBBofcdk  Bar 
divide  or  give  ofi  offihoots,  fa  rwhich  case  a  ompouBd  ^ni  b 
formed.    Is  nuny  ^ands  the  number  o( 
bcindia  is  limited,  in  otben  (salivary, 
pancreas)  a  very  large  structure  is  finally 
formed   by   repeated   growth   and   sut^ 
division.    As   a   rule    ibe   brandies   do 
not  unile  with  one  another,  but  in  one 
instance,  the  liver,  thb  does  occur  irtien 
a    reticulated   compound   gland   is  pro- 
duced.   In  corapouiul  ^sjids  the  more 
typical  or  secretory  epitheHum  is  found 
laiming   Ihe   terminal   porlton   el   eadi 
branch,  and  the  uniting  portions  [«m 
duds  snd  are  lined  with  a  kn  modified 
type  of  epithelial  cdL 

Clauds  are  classified  aoording  to  their  ^ 

shape.    If  the  ^ini  tttains  its  shspe  as  .^ZJjVSJ^jSS 
a  tube  ihrou^ul  it  is  termed  a  tn&iJar  ES  ^  tl*   prKi 
gland, slmpletubuluiflherelsDodivisjon  gliiiili  nf  ilii  iiimi  * 
(Large  lDtatine),c?tii^iHf  tubular  {fig.  g)  ofrbedag. 
if    brandling  ocenra  (pylorie   ^ands  o( 
stomach).    In  Ihe  simple  tubular  glands  the  gknd  may  be  tdd 
wiiboul  losing  its  tubular  form,  t.g.  in  sweat  ^anda.    In  Iht 
second  main  variety  of  gland  the  leeittoiy  pottka  it  abrpd 
and  the  lumen  variously  increaaed  in  a^ 
These  are  tenned  o/mto  or  ucciJv  glands. 
They  arc  again  sobdivided  into  simple  or 
compound  alveolar  glaitds,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  tubular  ^ands  (fig.  10}.    A  further 


Fio.  11.— A    Co* 


f5sn?t£ 


Fio,  10.— a  Tnbolft*lvml»r  G 

One  of  tbe  mncous  sslivaiy  ftudHif  the 
dca.  L  Oa  the  Ldt  the  sfvcoli  an  ua- 
fuMcd  ta  rfiow  Ihdr  general  arrtoB*- 
mem.  i.  Small  duct  of  gland  sulr 
dividing  into  Imiicha;  t,  /  and  g, 
temiinal  tubular  alvteli  of  flud. 

cooplicatioii  in  the  case  ol  the  alveolar  ^ands  may  onm-  in 
the  form  ol  still  Soulier  -f"-"'-^  diverticnli  growing  oat  fnn 
the  main  sacculi  (fig.  ti).      These  are  termed  ateals. 
Tbe  tyirical  secKtocy  cdls  ol  tbe  gland*  are  toand  finag  the 
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terminal  portions  of  the  ramifications  and  extend  upwards  to 
varying  degrees.  Thus  in  a  typical  acinous  gland  the  cells  are 
restricted  to  the  final  alveoli.  The  remaining  tubes  are  to  be 
considered  mainly  as  ducts.  In  tubub-alveolar  glands  the 
secreting  epithelium  lines  the  alveus  as  well  as  the  terminal 
tubule. 

The  gland  cells  are  all  placed  upon  a  basement  membrane.  In 
many  instances  this  membrane  is  formed  of  very  thin  flattened 
cells,  in  other  instances  it  is  aiq;>arently  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brane and  according  to  some  observers  is  simply  a  modified  part 
of  the  basal  surface  of  the  cell,  while  according  to  others  it  is  a 
definite  structure  distinct  from  the  epithelium. 

In  the  lecretoiy  portion  of  the  g\and  and  in  the  smaller  ducts 
the  epithelial  layer  is  one  ceQ  thick  only.  In  the  larger  ducts 
there  are  two  layers  of  cells,  but  even  here  the  surface  cell  usually 
otends  by  a  thii&ned-out  stalk  down  to  the  basement  membrane. 
The  detailed  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the  different 
glands  of  the  body  are  given  in  separate  articles  (see  Alimentaxy 
(Canal,  &c.).  It  win  be  sufficent  here  to  give  the  more  general 
characters  possessed  by  these  cells.  They  are  cubical  or  conical 
cells  with  distinct  oval  nuclei  and  granular  protoplasm.  Within 
the  protoplasm  is  accumulated  a  large  number  of  spherical 
granules  arranged  in  diverse  manners  in  different  cells.  The 
granules  vary  much  in  size  in  different  glands,  and  in  chemical 
composition,  but  in  all  cases  represent  a  store  of  material  ready 
to  be  discharged  from  the  cell  as  its  secretion.  Hence  the  generd 
appearance  of  the  ceU  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  previous 
degree  of  activity  of  the  ceU.  If  it  has  been  at  rest  for  some  time 
the  cdl  contains  very  many  granules  which  swell  it  out  and 
inoease  its  sise.  The  nucleus  is  then  latgely  hidden  by  the 
gmulcs.  In  the  opposite  condition,  i^,  when  the  cell  has  been 
actively  secreting,  the  protoplasm  is  much  clearer,  the  nucleus 
obvious  and  the  cell  shrunken  in  size,  all  these  changes  being 
due  to  the  extrusion  of  the  granules. 

Bttdotkdium  ami  Ifeyoliw^MMw.— Lining  the  blood  vessels, 
lymph  vessels  and  lymph  spaces  are  found  flattened  cells  apposed 
to  one  another  by  their  edges  to  form  an  extremely 
thin  membrane.    These  ceUs  are  developed  from  the 
^^  middle  embrsronic  layer  and  are  termed  endothelium. 

""^  A  very  similar  type  of  cells  is  also  found,  formed  into 

a  very  thin  continuous  sheet,  lining  the  body-cavity,  s.e.  pleural 
pericardial  and  peritoneal  cavities.  These  cells  develop  from 
that  portion  of  the  mesoderm  known  as  the  mesothelium,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  termed  mesothelial,  though  by  many 
they  are  also  indudcd  as  endothelial  cells. 

A  mesothelial  cell  is  very  flattened,  thus  resembling  a  squamous 
epithelial  celL    It  possesses  a  protoplasm  with  famt  granules 

and  an  oval  or  round  nudeus  (fig.  X2). 
The  outline  of  the  cell  is  irregularly 
polyhedral,  and  the  borders  may  be 
findy  serrated.  The  cells  are  united 
to  one  another  by  an  intercellular 
cement  substance  which,  however.  Is 
very  scanty  in  amount,  but  can  be 
made  apparent  by  staining  with  silver 
nitrate  when  the  appearance  repro> 
duced  in  the  figure  is  seen.  By  being 
thus  united  together,  the  cells  form 
a  continuous  layer.  This  layer  "is 
pierced  by  a  ntunber  of  small  open* 
ings,  known  as  stomata,  which  bring 
doMd.    The  light  band    the  cavity  into  direct  communication 

are  surrounded  by  a  special  layer  of  cubical  and  granular  cells. 
Through  these  stomau  fluids  and  other  materials  present  in  the 
body-cavity  can  be  removed  into  the  lymph  spaces. 

EnddMicl  membranes  (fig.  13)  are  quite  similar  in  structure 
to  mesotheliaL  They  are  usually  elongated  cells  of  irregular 
outline  and  serrated  borders. 

By  means  of  endothelial  or  mesothelial  membranes  the 
wrfaccs  of  the  parts  covered  by  them  are  rendered  very  smooth, 


Fio.  IS.— Mesothdial 
CeUs  fonnins  the  Peri- 
toneal SerousMembrane. 
Three  stomata  are  seen 
surrounded  by  cubical 
cdls.     One  01  these  is 


Fig.  13.  —  Endothelial 
Cdla  from  the  Interior  of 
an  Artery. 


so  that  movement  over  the  surface  is  greatly  facilitated.  Thus 
the  abdominal  organs  can  glide  easily  over  one  another  within 
the  peritoneal  cavity;  the  blood  or  lymph  experiences  the  least 
amount  of  friction;  or  again  the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
between  a  tendon  and  its  sheath  or 
in  the  joint  cavities.  The  cdls  form- 
ing these  membranes  also  possess 
further  physiological  properties. 
Thus  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
play  an  active  part  in  the  blood 
capillaries  in  transmitting  substances 
from  the  blood  into  the  tissue  spaces, 
or  conversely  in  preventing  the  passage  of  materials  from  blood 
to  tisstle  9pace  or  from  tissue  space  to  blood.  Hence  the  fluid 
of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  tissue  qpace  need  not  be  of  the  same 
chemical  composition.  (T.  G.  Br.) 

EPnOHB  (Gr.  •mroftif,  from  hmitump,  to  cut  short),  an 
abridgment,  abstract  or  summary  giving  the  salient  points  of  a 
book,  law  case,  &c.,  a  short  and  condse  account  of  any  particular 
subject  or  event.  By  tnnsference  efitome  is  also  used  to  express 
the  representation  of  a  larger  thing,  concrete  or  abstract,  repro- 
duced in  miniature.  Thus  St  Mark's  was  called  by  Ruslun  the 
**  epitome  of  Venice,"  as  it  embraces  examples  of  aU  the  periods 
of  architecture  from  the  loth  to  the  19th  centuries. 

EPOCH  (Gr.  ttvxht  holding  in  suspense,  a  pause,  from 
Mxctr,  to  hold  up,  to  stop),  a  term  for  a  stated  period  of  time, 
and  so  used  of  a  date  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of  an  era 
or  of  a  new  period  in  chronobgy,  such  as  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  is  hence  transferred  to  a  period  which  marks  a  great  change, 
whether  in  the  history  of  a  a>untry  or  a  sdence,  such  as  a  great 
discovery  or  invention.  Thus  an  event  may  be  spoken  of  as 
**  epoch-making."  The  word  is  also  used,  synonynxously  with 
"  period,"  for  any  space  of  time  marked  by  a  distinctive  con- 
dition or  by  a  particular  series  of  events. 

In  astronomy  the  word  is  used  for  a  moment  from  which  time 
is  measured,  or  at  which  a  definite  position  of  a  body  or  a  definite 
relation  of  two  bodies  occurs.  For  example,  the  position  of  a 
body  moving  in  an  orbit  cannot  be  determined  unless  its  position 
at  some  given  time  is  known.  The  given  time  is  then  the  iepoch ; 
but  the  term  is  often  applied  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  body 
at  the  given  time. 

BPODB,  in  verse,  the  third  part  in  an  ode,  which  followed  the 
strophe  and  the  antistrophe,  and  completed  the  movement; 
it  was  called  ^qiMi  ircp(ofot  by  the  Greeks.  At  a  certain 
moment  the  choirs,  which  had  chanted  to  right  of  the  altar  or 
stage  and  then  to  left  of  it,  combined  and  sang  in  unison,  or 
permitted  the  coryphaeus  to  sing  for  them  all,  standing  in  the 
centre.  When,  with  the  appearance  of  Stesichorus  and  the 
evolution  of  choral  lyric,  a  learned  and  artificial  kind  of  poetry 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  a  new  form,  the  cfdos  4r^uooy, 
or  epode-song,  came  into  existence.  It  consisted  of  a  verse  of 
trimeter  iambic,  followed  by  a  dimeter  iambic,  and  it  is  reported 
that,  although  the  epode  was  carried  to  its  hi(^est  perfection  by 
Stesichorus,  an  earlier  poet,  Archilochus,  was  really  the  inventor 
of  this  form.  The  epode  soon  took  a  firm  place  in  choral  poetry, 
which  it  lost  when  that  branch  of  literature  declined.  But  it 
extended  beyond  the  ode,  and  in  the  early  dramatists  we  find 
numerous  examples  of  monologues  and  dialogues  framed  on  the 
epodical  system.  In  Latin  poetry  the  epode  was  cultivated,  in 
consdous  archaism,  both  as  a  part  of  the  ode  and  as  an  inde* 
pendent  branch  of  poetry.  Of  the  former  dass,  the  epithalamia 
of  Catullus,  foundeid  on  an  imitation  of  Pindar,  present  us  with 
examples  of  strophe,  antistrophe  and  epode;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  celebrated  ode  of  Horace  beginning  Qium 
virum  avi  keroa  tyre  «ef  aeri,  possesses  this  triple  duracter. 
But  the  word  is  now  mainly  familiar  from  an  experiment  of 
Horace  in  the  second  class,  for  he  entitled  hb  fifth  book 
of  odes  EpodoH  liber  or  the  Book  of  Epodes.  He  says  in 
the  course  of  these  poems,*  that  in  composing  them  he  was 
introdudng  a  new  form,  at  least  in  Latin  literature,  and  that 
he  was  imiuting  the  effect  of  the  iambic  distichs  invented  by 
Archilochus.    Accordingly  we  find  the  first  ten  ot  these  epodct 
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composed  in  alternate  verses  of  iambic  trimeter  and  iambic 
dimeter,  thus: — 

"  At  o  Deonim  quicquid  in  coelo  regit 
Terras  et  humanum  genus." 

In  the  seven  remaining  epodes  Horace  has  diversified  the 
measuresi  while  retaining  the  general  character  of  the  distich. 
This  group  of  poems  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  early  youth  of  the 
poet,  and  displays  a  truculence  and  a  controversial  heat  which 
are  absent  from  his  more  mature  writings.  As  he  was  imitating 
Archilochus  in  form,  he  believed  himself  justified,  no  doubt,  in 
repeating  the  sarcastic  violence  of  his  fierce  model.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  these  particular  poems  of  Horace,  which  are  really 
short  lyrical  satires,  have  appropriated  almost  exclusively  the 
name  of  epodes,  although  they  bear  little  enough  resemUance 
to  the  genuine  epode  of  early  Greek  literature. 

EPONA*  a  goddess  of  horses,  asses  and  mules,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans,  though  of  foreign,  probably  Gallic,  origin.  The 
majority  of  inscriptions  and  images  bearing  her  name  have  been 
found  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  the  Danube  countries;  of  the 
few  that  occur  in  Rome  itself  most  were  exhumed  on  the  site  of 
the  barracks  of  the  equUes  singtdara,  a  foreign  imperial  body- 
guard  mainly  recruited  from  the  Batavians.  Her  name  does  not 
appear  in  Tertullian's  list  of  the  indigeUs  di^  and  Juvenal  con- 
trasts her  worship  unfavourably  with  the  old  Roman  Numa 
ritual.  Her  cult  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  before 
imperial  times,  when  she  is  often  called  Augusta  and  invoked 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  house.  Her  chief 
function,  however,  was  to  see  that  the  beasts  of  burden  were 
duly  fed,  and  to  protect  them  against  accidents  and  malicious 
influence.  In  the  cotmtries  in  which  the  worship  of  Epona  was 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  it  was  a  a>mmon  belief  that  certain 
beings  were  in  the  habit  of  casting  a  spell  over  stables  during 
the  night.  The  Romans  used  to  place  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
crowned  with  flowers  on  festive  occasions,  in  a  sort  of  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  architrave  of  the  stable.  In  art  she  is  generally 
represented  seated,  with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  accompany- 
ing horse  or  animal. 

See  Tertullian,  Apci.  16;  Juvenal  vtii.  l%7\  Prudentios,  Apoik, 
197;  Apuletus,  Metam.  iii.  ay:  articles  in  Darembcrg  and  Saglio's 
Ihct,  des  anliquiUs  and  Pauly-Wissowa's  Ruiencyclop&die. 

EPONYMOUS,  that  which  gives  a  name  to  anything  (Gr. 
hruwiios,  from  &w/m,  a  name),  a  term  especially  applied  to  the 
mythical  or  semi-mythical  personages,  heroes,  deities,  &c.  from 
whom  a  a>untry  or  dty  took  its  name.  Thus  Pelops  is  the  giver 
of  the  name  to  the  Peloponnese.  At  Athens  the  chief  archon 
of  the  year  was  known  as  the  Spx"^  MtrvfxoSf  as  the  year  was 
known  by  his  name.  There  was  a  similar  official  in  andent 
Assyria.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  historical  and  modem  cases, 
a  country  or  a  dty  has  been  named  after  a  real  personage,  but 
in  many  cases  the  person  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the 
name. 

EPPINOt  a  market  town  in  the  Epping  parliamentary  division 
of  Essex,  England,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from  London  by  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
3789.  The  town  lies  high  und  picturesquely,  at  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Epping  Forest.  The  modem  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  replaces  the  old  parish  church  of  All  Saints  in  the 
village  of  Epping  Upland  9  m.  N.W.  This  is  in  part  Norman. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cheese  and  sausages. 

Epping  Forest  forms  parC  of  the  ancient  Waltham  Forest, 
which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  All  the  "  London 
Basin,"  within  which  the  Forest  lies,  was  densely  wooded. 
The  Forest  became  one  of  the  commonable  lands  of  Royal 
Chases  or  hunting-grounds.  It  was  threatened  with  total 
disafforestation,  when  under  the  Epping  Forest  Act  of  1871  a 
board  of  commis^ners  was  appointed  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  lands.  The  corporation  of  the  dty  of  London  then 
acquired  the  freehold  Interest  of  waste  land  bdonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  finally  secured  5559}  acres,  magnificently 
timbered,  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever,  the  tract  bdng 
declared  open  by  Queen  Victoria  in  188  a.  The  Andent  Court 
of  Verderers  was  also  revived,  consisting  of  an  hereditary  lord 


warden  together  with  four  verdeicrs  dected  by  fredioldefs  of  the 
county.  The  present  forest  lies  between  the  vaUeys  of  the  Roding 
and  the  Lea,  and  extends  southward  from  Epping  to  the  vkinity 
of  Woodford  and  Walthamstonir,  a  distance  of  about  7  m.  It  is 
readily  accessible  from  the  viUages  on  its  outskirts,  sudi  as 
Woodford,  Chingford  and  Loughton,  which  arc  served  by  branches 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  These  are  centres  of  residential 
districts,  and,  especially  on  public  holidays  in  the  summer, 
recdve  large  numbers  of  visitors. 

EPP8,  the  name  of  an  English  family,  wdl  known  in  commerce 
and  medidne.  In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century  they  had 
been  settled  near  Ashford,  Kent,  for  some  generatioiis,  ^t"«i^ 
descent  from  an  equerry  of  Charles  IL,  but  were  reduced  in 
drcun»tances,  when  John  Epps  rose  to  prosperity  as  a  provisioQ 
merchant  in  London,  and  restored  thie  family  fortunes.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  John  Efps  (1805-1869),  Gbokgs 
Napoleon  Epps  (1815-1874),  and  Jambs  Epps  (182X-X907} 
were  notable  men  of  their  day,  the  two  former  as  prominent 
doctors  who  were  ardent  converts  to  homoeopathy,  and  Janes 
as  a  homoeopathic  chemist  and  the  founder  of  the  great  cocoa 
business  associated  witl^  his  name.  Among  Dr  0.  N.  £pps*s 
children  were  Dr  Washington  Epps,  a  well-known  homoeopatlist. 
Lady  Alma-Tadema,  and  Mrs  Edmund  Goase. 

6>RilIB5NIL  (£spx£m£SNZL  or  tptdtufrnt^,  JEAM  JACQUES 
DUVAL  D*  (1745-1794))  French  magistrate  and  poUtidan,  was 
bora  in  India  on  the  5th  of  Becembor  1745  at  Pondicheiry,  his 
father  bdng  a  colleague  of  Dupleiz.  Returning  to  Fcanoe  in 
17  50  he  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the  Uw,  and  became  in  177$ 
conseiUer  in  the  parlement  of  Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zealous  defence  of  its  rights  against  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  showed  bitter  oimity  to  Marie  Antoinette  in 
the  matter  of  the  diamond  necklace,  and  on  the  i9tb  of  November 
1787  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  pariement  in  *<»'^«HiT?f  the 
convocation  of  the  states-genexaL  When  the  oouxt  retaliated 
by  an  edict  depriving  the  parlement  of  its  functions,  £pi£mesnil 
bribed  the  printers  to  supply  him  with  a  copy  before  its  pro- 
mulgation, and  this  he  rnd  to  the  assembled  paxlemcoL  A 
royal  officer  was  sent  to  the  palais  de  justice  to  arrest  Cprtmcsnil 
and  his  chief  supporter  Goislard  de  Montaabert,  but  the  ptgi^—wit 
(5th  of  May  1788)  declared  that  they  were  all  fiprimesaib,  and 
the  arrest  was  only  effected  on  the  next  day  on  the  voiontary 
surrender  of  the  two  members.  After  four  months'  impxisoomeat 
on  the  island  of  Ste  Maiguerite,  Eprtoesnil  found  hixnsdf  a 
popular  hero,  and  was  returned  to  the  states-general  as  dqputy 
of  the  nobility  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Paris.  But  with  the 
rapid  advance  towards  revolution  his  views  diutged;  in  his 
Rtfiexicns  impartiaUs  .  .  «  (January  X789)  he  defended  the 
monarchy,  and  he  led  the  party  among  the  nobility  that  refused 
to  meet  with  the  third  estate  until  summoned  to  do  so  by  royal 
command.  In  the  Constitumt  Assembly  he  opposed  evcxy 
step  towards  the  destraction  of  the  monarchy.  Aittt  a  naxxow 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  Parisian  populace  in  July  1792  be 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye,  but  was  set  at  liberty  before  the 
September  massacres.  In  September  X793,  however,  he  was 
arrested  at  Le  Havre,  taken  to  Paris,  and  denounced  to  the 
Convention  as  an  agent  of  PitL  He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  sxst  of  A|»il  1794,  and  wis 
guillotined  the  next  day. 

D*£pr6meanirt  speeches  were  collected  in  a  small  volome  ia  1823. 
See  also  H.  Carr6,  Un  Prtatrsetir  imcouscutU  de  la  RhdmHem  (Ruii^ 
1897). 


EPSOM,  a  market  town  in  the  Epsom  paxfiaxnentisiy 
of  Surrey,  England,  14  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  London  Bxidge.  Pop. 
of  uxban  district  (x90x),  10,9x5.  It  is  served  by  the  London  ft 
South-Westem  and  tht  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  xaitwayi» 
and  on  the  racecourse  on  the  neighbouxing  Downs  there  is  a 
sution  (Tattenham  Comer)  of  the  South-Eastera  ft  Chatham 
railway.  The  prindpal  building  is  the  parish  churdi  of  Si 
Martin,  a  good  example  of  modem  Gothic,  the  interior  of  which 
contains  some  fine  sculptures  by  Flaxman  and  Chantrey.  ^pson 
(a  contraction  of  Ebbisham,  still  the  name  of  the  manor)  first 
came  into  notice  when  mineral  springs  were  discovered  that 
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about  16x8.  For  lome  time  after  their  discovery  the  town 
enjoyed  a  wooderfal  degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  Restoration 
it  was  often  visited  by  Charles  II.,  and  when  Queen  Anne  came 
to  the  tiironei  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  made 
it  his  frequent  resort.  Epsom  gradually  lost  its  celebrity  as  a 
spa,  but  the  annual  races  held  on  its  downs  arrested  the  decay 
ol  the  town.  Races  appear  to  have  been  established  here  as 
early  as  James  I's  residence  at  Nonsuch,  but  they  did  not  assume 
a  permanent  character  until  1730.  The  principal  races— the 
Derby  and  Oahs-^-are  named  after  one  of  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  his  seat,  the  Oaks,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
latter  race  nas  established  in  x  779,  and  the  former  in  the  following 
year.  The  spring  races  are  hdd  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday 
towards  the  dose  of  April;  and  the  great  Epsom  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  Tuesday  and  three  foltowing  days  immediately 
before  Whitsuntide, — the  Derby  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the 
Oaks  on  the  Friday  (see  HoRSX-RiuaNG).  The  grand  sUnd 
was  erected  in  1839,  and  subsequently  enlarged;  and  there 
are  numerous  training  stables  in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  town 
are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  commonly  called  Epsom  College,  founded  in  1855. 
Scholars  on  the  foundation  must  be  the  sons  of  medical  men, 
but  in  other  respects  the  school  is  open.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  Durdans,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Rosebery. 

BPSOM  SALTS*  heptohydrated  magnesium  sulphate, 
MgS04'7H|0,  the  mapusii  tulpkas  of  pharmacy  (Ger.  BUter' 
ioU),  It  occurs  dissolved  in  sea  water  and  in  most  mineral 
watesf  I  espedaUy  in  those  at  Epsom  (from  which  place  it  takes  its 
name) ,  Sddlita,  Saidschutz  and  Pullna.  It  also  occurs  in  nature 
in  fibrous  excrescences,  constituting  the  mineral  epsomite  or 
hair-salt;  and  as  compact  masses  (rdchardite),  as  in  the  Stassfurt 
mines.  It  is  also  found  associated  with  limestone,  as  in  the 
Mammoth  Caves,  Kentucky,  and  with  gypsum,  asatMontmartre. 
Epsom  salts  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  being 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  zinc  and  nickel  sulphates, 
and  also  with  magnesium  chromate.  Occasionally  monoclinic 
crystals  are  obtained  by  crystallizing  from  a  strong  solution. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  weighting  cotton  fabrics,  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  clover  hay  in  agriculture,  and  in  dyeing.  In  medicine 
it  is  frequently  employed  as  a  hydiagogue  purgative,  specially 
valuable  in  febrile  diseases,  in  congestion  of  the  portid  system, 
and  in  the  obstinate  constipation  of  painters'  colic  In  the  last 
case  it  is  combined  with  potassium  iodide,  the  twp  salts  being 
exceedingly  effective  in  causing  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the 
systeoL  It  is  also  very  useful  as  a  supplement  to  mercury, 
which  needs  a  saline  aperient  to  complete  its  action.  The  salt 
should  be  given  a  few  hours  after  the  mercuxy,  e.g.  in  the  early 
morning,  the  mercury  having  been  given  at  nij^t.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  exercising  but  little  irritant  effect  upon  the 
bowels.  Its  nauseous  bitter  taste  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
cealed by  acidifying  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  in  some  cases  where  full  doses  have  failed  the  repeated 
administration  of  small  ones  has  proved  effectual 

For  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts  and  for  other  hydrated 
magnesium  sulphates  see  Magmxsium. 

BQ0ATIOlf  (from  Lat.  aeguoHc,  aequare,  to  equalize),  an 
expression  or  statement  of  the. equality  of  two  quantities. 
Mathematical  equivalence  is  ^denoted  by  the  sign  *-,  a  symbol 
invented  by  Robert  Recorde  (X5X0-X558),  who  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  equal  than  two  equal  and  parallel  straight 
lines.  An  equation  states  an  equality  existing  between  two 
classes  of  quantities,  distinguished  as  known  and  unknown; 
these  corre^rand  to  the  data  of  a  problem  and  the  thing  sought. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  mathematician  to  state  the  unknowns 
•eparatdy  in  terms  of  the  knowns;  this  is  called  solving  the 
equation,  and  the  values  of  the  unknowns  so  obtained  are  called 
the  roots  or  solutions.  The  unknowns  are  usually  denoted  by 
the  terminal  letters,  ...x,  y,  s,  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  knowns 
axe  dther  actual  numbers  or  are  represented  by  the  literals 
a,  b,  c,  &c . . .,  i^.  the  intxoductory  lettera  of  the  alphabet. 
Any  number  or  literal  which  expresses  what  multiple  of  term 
occuxB  in  an  equation  is  called  the  coefficient  of  that  term; 


and  the  term  which  does  not  contain  an  unknown  is  called  the 
absolute  term.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
index  of  an  unknown  in  the  equation,  or  to  t^e  greatest  sum  of  the 
indices  of  products  of  unknowns.  If  each  term  has  the  sum  of  its 
indices  the  same,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  homogeneous.  These 
definitions  are  exemplified  in  the  equations: — 

1)  fl*"+2fac+C-0, 

2)  acy+4a'x-8a«, 

In  (i)  the  unknown  is  x,  and  the  knowns  a,  6,  c;  the  coeffidents 
of  j^  and  X  are  a  and  26;  the  absolute  term  is  c,  and  the  degree  is 
2.  In  ( 2)  the  unknowns  are  x  and  y,  and  the  known  a;  the  degree 
is  3,  ijt.  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  the  term  xy*.  (3)  is  a  homo- 
geneous equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y.  Equations  of 
the  first  d^;ree  are  called  simple  or  linear;  of  the  second, 
quadratic;  of  the  third,  cubic;  of  the  fourth,  biquadratic;  of  the 
fifth,  quintic,  and  so  on.  Of  equations  containing  only  one 
unknown  the  niunber  of  roots  equals  the  degree  of  the  equation; 
thus  a  simple  equation  has  one  root,  a  quadratic  two,  a  cubic 
three,  and  so  on.  If  one  equation  be  given  containing  two  un- 
knowns, as  for  example  ax+by=c  or  aj^-|-6y'*"f,  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  an  infinite  niunber  of  roots,  for  we  can  give  x,  say,  any 
value  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  y;  such  an 
equation  is  called  indeterminate;  of  the  examples  chosen  the 
first  is  a  linear  and  the  second  a  quadratic  indeterminate  equation. 
In  general,  an  indeterminate  equation  results  when  the  number 
of  unknowns  exceeds  by  unity  the  number  of  equations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  two  equations  connecting  two  imkno wns, 
it  is  possible  to  sdve  the  equations  separately  for  one  unknown, 
and  then  if  we  equate  these  values  we  obtain  an  equation  in  one 
unknown,  which  is  soluble  if  its  degree  docs  not  exceed  the  fourth. 
By  substituting  these  values  the  a>rresponding  values  of  the 
other  unknown  are  determined.  Such  equations  are  called 
simultaneous;  and  a  simultaneous  system  is  a  series  of  equations 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  unknowns.  Such  a  system  is 
iu>t  always  soluble,  for  it  may  happen  that  one  equation  is 
implied  by  the  others;  when  this  occurs  the  system  is  called 
porismaUc  or  poristic.  An  identity  differs  from  an  equation  inas- 
much as  it  caimot  be  solved,  the  terms  mutually  cancelling; 
for  example,  the  expression  x*— a**"(x— a)(x+a)  is  an  identity, 
for  on  reduction  it  gives  o*-  o.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  sign  ■ 
to  express  this  relation. 

An  eauation  admits  of  description  in  two  ways: — (i)  It  may  be 
regarded  purely  as  an  algebraic  expression,  or  (2)  as  a  geometrical 
locus.  In  the  first  case  there  is  obviously  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
unknowns  and  to  the  degree  of  the  equation:  and,  consequently, 
this  aspect  is  the  most  general.  In  the  second  case  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  limited  to  three,  corresponding  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space;  the  degree  is  unlimited  as  before.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  by  the  introduction  of  appropriate  hyperspaces,  f.«. 
of  decree  equal  to  the  number  of  unknowns,  any  equation  theoretically 
admits  of  geometrical  visualization,  in  other  words,  every  equation 
may  be  represented  by  a  geometrical  figure  and  every  geometrical 
figure  by  an  eauation.  Corresponding  to  these  two  aspects,  there 
are  two  typical  methods  by  which  equations  can  be  solved,  vis. 
the  algebraic  and  geometric  The  former  leads  to  exact  results,  or, 
by  methods  of  approximation,  to  results  correct  to  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  latter  can  only  yield  approximate  values: 
when  theoretically  exact  constructions  are  availaoiie  there  is  a  source 
of  error  in  the  draughtsmanship,  and  when  the  constructions^  are 
only  approximate,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  more  probtematical. 
The  geometric  aspect,  however,  is  of  considerable  value  in  discussing 
the  tneory  of  equations. 

History.— Then  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  solutions  of 
equations  are  given  in  the  Rhind  papyrus,  a  hieratic  document 
written  some  2000  years  before  our  era.  The  problems  solved' 
were  of  an  arithmetical  nature,  assuming  sudi  forms  as  "a 
mass  and  its  ^th  makes  19."  Calling  the  unknown  mass  x, 
we  have  given  x+4''"i9i  which  is  a  simple  equation.  Arith- 
metical problems  slso  gave  origin  to  equations  involving  two 
unknowns;  the  early  Greeks  were  familiar  with  and  solved 
simultaneous  linear  equations,  but  indeterminate  equations, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  system  given  in  the  "  cattle  problem  " 
of  Archimedes,  were  not  seriously  studied  until  Diophantus 
solved  many  particular  problems^  Quadratic  equations  arose 
in  the  Greek  investigations  in  thr  doctrine  of  proportion,  and 
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although  they  were  presented  and  solved  in  a  geometrical  fomii 
the  methods 'employed  have  no  icktion  to  the  generalued 
conception  of  algebraic  geometry  which  represents  a  curve  by  an 
equation  and  vice  versa.  The  simplest  quadratic  arose  in  the 
construction  of  a  mean  proportional  (x)  between  two  lines  {a,  6), 
or  in  the  construction  of  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectangle;  for 
we  have  the  pn^rtion  a'jfxib;  Le.  s^'^ab.  A  more  general 
equation,^  viz.  ji^— ox+o^^o,  is  the  algebraic  equivalent  of 
the  problem  to  divide  a  line  in  medial  section;  this  is  solved  in 
Euclid,  iL  1 1.  It  is  possible  that  Diophantus  was  in  possession 
of  an  algebraic  solution  of  quadratics;  be  recognized,  however, 
only  one  root,  the  interpretation  of  both  being  first  effected  by 
the  Hindu  Bhaskara.  A  simple  cubic  equation  was  presented 
in  the  problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  x,  y,  between 
two  lines,  one  double  the  other.  We  have  aifxiy^yiia, 
which  gives  i^'^ay  and  xy»2a*\  eliminating  y  we  obtain 
z* «  ao*,  a  simple  cubic  The  Greeks  could  not  solve  this  equation, 
which  also  arose  in  the  problems  of  duplicating  a  cube  aad 
trisecting  an  angle,  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  but  only  by 
mechanical  curves  such  as  the  dssoid,  conchoid  and  quadratriz. 
Such  solutions  weremuch  improved  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  solved 
both  cubics  and  biquadratics  by  means  of  intersecting  conies; 
at  the  same  time,  Uiey  developed  methods,  originated  by  Dio- 
phantus and  improved  by  the  Hindus,  for  finding  approzimate 
roots  of  numerical  equations  by  algebraic  processes.  The 
algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  biquadratic  was 
effected  in  the  i6th  century  by  S.  Ferro,  N.  Tartaglia,  H.  Cardan 
and  L.  Ferrari  (see  Algebka  :  History) .  Many  fruitless  attempts 
were  made  to  solve  algebraically  the  quintic  equation  until 
P.  Ruffini  and  N.  H.  Abel  proved  the  problem  to  be  impossible; 
a  solution  involving  elliptic  functions  has  been  given  by  C. 
Hermite  and  L.  Kronecker,  while  F.  Klein  has  given  another 
solution. 

In  the  geometric  treatment  of  equations  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
based  their  constructions  upon  certain  empirically  deduced 
properties  of  the  curves  and  figures  employed.  Knowing  various 
metrical  relations,  generally  ezpressed  as  proportions,  it  was 
found  possible  to  solve  partictilar  equations,  but  a  general  method 
was  wanting.  This  lacuna  was  not  filled  until  the  x  7th  century, 
when  Descartes  discovered  the  general  theory  which  explained 
the  nature  of  such  solutions,  in  particular  those  wherein  a>nics 
were  employed,  and,  in  addition,  established  the  most  important 
facts  that  every  equation  represents  a  geometrical  locus,  and 
conversely.  To  represent  equations  containing  two  unknowns, 
X,  y,  he  chose  two  axes  of  reference  mutually  perpendicular, 
and  measured  x  along  the  horizontal  axis  and  y  along  the  vertical. 
Then  by  the  methods  described  in  the  article  Geokctry: 
Analytical,  he  showed  that — (t)  a  linear  equation  represents  a 
strai^t  line,  and  (a)  a  quadratic  represents  a  conic.  If  the 
equation  be  homogeneous  or  break  up  into  factors,  it  represents 
a  number  of  straight  lines  in  the  first  case,  and  the  lod  corre- 
sponding to  the  factorsinthesecond.  Thesolutionof  simultaneous 
equations  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  values  of  x,  y  corresponding  to 
the  intersections  of  the  lod.  It  follows  that  there  is  only  one 
value  of  X,  y  wb'ch  satisfies  two  linear  equations^  since  two  lines 
intersect  in  one  point  only;  two  values  which  satisfy  a  linear 
and  quadratic,  dnce  a  line  intersects  a  conic  in  two  points; 
and  four  values  which  satisfy  two  quadratics,  since  two  conies 
intersect  in  four  points.  It  may  happen  that  the  curves  do  not 
actually  intersect  in  the  theoretical  maximum  number  of  points; 
the  principle  of  continuity  (see  Geometbxcal  CoNTxmjiTY)  shows 
us  that  in  such  cases  some  of  the  roots  are  imaginary.  To  repre- 
sent equations  involving  three  unknowns  x,  y,  z,  a  third  axis  is 
introduced,  the  s-azis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  xy  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  lines  x,  y.  In  this  notation  a  linear 
equation  represents  a  plane,  and  two  linear  simultaneous  equa- 
tions represent  a  line,  i.e.  the  intersection  of  two  planes;  a 
quadratic  equation  represents  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 
In  order  to  graphically  consider  equations  containing  only  one 
unknown,  it  is  convenient  to  equate  the  terms  to  y;  i.e.  if  the 
equation  be/(x)""0,  we  take^»/(x)  and  construa  this  curve  on 
rectangular  Cartesian.co-ordinatcs  by  determining  the  values  of 


y  which  correspond  to  chosen  values  of  x,  and  describing  a  curve 
through  the  points  so  obtained.  The  intersections  of  Uie  curve 
with  the  axis  of  x  gives  the  real  roots  of  the  equation;  imaginary 
roots  are  obviously  not  rjepresented. 

In  this  article  we  shall  treat  of:  (i)  Simultaneous  cqnatJons, 
(a)  indeterminate  equations,  (3)  cubic  equations,  (4)  biquadratic 
equations,  (5)  theory  of  equations.  Simple,  linear  simidtaneoas 
and  quadratic  equations  are  treated  in  the  article  Algebka; 
for  differential  equations  see  DiTTEXEKnAL  Equations. 

I.  Simultaneous  BpialioHS. 

Stmoluneout- equations  which  involve  the  seGoiid  and  higber 
powera  of  the  unknown  may  be  impoanble  of  solution.  No  general 
rules  can  be  given,  and  the  solution  of  any  particular  problen  wiD 
lailgely  depend  upon  the  student's  ingenuity.  Here  we  shall  oafy 
give  a  few  typical  examples. 

I.  Eguations  tokick  may  be  reduced  to  Kneor  equaHons. — Ex.  To 
solve x(x-a)  ->«,  y(y-b)  -at,  »(»-c)  -xy.  Multiply  the equatkws 
by  y,  a  and  x  respectively,  and  divkle  the  sum  by  xys;  then 

.      .      .       .      (1) 

Multiply  by  a,  X  and  y,  aiKl  divide  the  sum  by  xys;  then 

f+i+|-o      .      .      .      .      d). 

From  (1)  and  (2)  by  cross  multipUcatkm  we  obtain 

y{i^-ac)  "iF=^ *x(tt*-&c)  *i  (""PPO"^)  Cj). 
Sufattituting  for  x,  y  and  a  in  x(x— a)  ->s  we  obtain 


a^x^y 


and  therefore  x,  y  and  a  are  known  from  (3).    The  same 
solves  the  equations  x^— ys—a,  y— xs—^,  ^— xy-c 

a.  Equations  which  arehomoieneous  and  of  the  same  degree. — These 
equations  can  be  solved  by  substituting  ymx.  We  proceed  to 
explain  the  method  by  an  examf^ 

Ex.  Tosolve3x"+xy+/-i5,3ixy-3x»-5/-a5.  SubsdtatioK 
y»fMX  in  both  these  equati(ms,  and  then  dividiiy.  we  obtain 
3im~3-SM>-3C3+m+m')or8M*-28m+ia-o.  Thie  roots  of  thif 
quadratic  are  m i-i  or  3.  and  therefore  syx,  or  y «3x. 

Taking  ay«x  and  substituting  in  sx^+xy+y^o,  we  obtain 
>"(ia+a-|-l)-i5;  /.>»-i,  which  gives  y-*i,  x»^*a.  Taking 
the  second  value,  y"*3x,  and  substituting  for  y,  we  cbtaia 
«^(3+3+9)-i5:  .%  x«-i,  whfchgivesx-*i,y--k3.  Thetefore 
the  solutions  are  x>  *a,  y»A|  and  x»*i,  y^^y  Other 
artifices  have  to  be  adopted  to  solve  other  forma  of  aimultaneous 
equations,  for  which  the  reader  ia  referred  to  J.  J.  Milne,  Compamien 
to  Weehty  Problem  Papers. 

11.  Indeterminate  Equations, 
X.  When  the  number  of  unknown  quantitiea  exceeds  the  nimber 
of  equations,  the  equations  will  admit  of  innumerable  solutions, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  indHerminate,  Thus  if  it  be  required 
to  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  be  10,  we  have  two  unkoovn 
quantities  x  and  pp.  and  only  one  equation,  via.  x+y » 10,  which  may 
evidently  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  different  values  of  x  and  y,  if 
fractional  solutions  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  usual,  in  tiidi 
(luestions  as  this,  to  restrict  values  of  the  numbers  sought  to  positi>« 
integers,  and  therefore,  in  this  case,  we  can  have  only  these  nine 
solutions, 

x-i.a.3i4.  5.6.7.8,9; 

y-9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  >.  1 : 

which  indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five:  for  the  first  four  beconc  the 
same  as  the  last  four,  b]r  simply  changing  x  into  v,  and  the  cootrary. 
This  branch  of  analysu  was  extensively  studied  by  Diophaatia, 
and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Diophantine  Analysis. 

a.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  ofders,  aooordtag  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  equation  which  is  obtained  after  all  the  unknova 
quantities  but  two  have  been  eliminated  by  means  of  the  given 
equationa.  Thote  of  the  firat  order  lead  aiwAya  to  equatMos  of 
the  form 

ax^bym  *«, 

where  a,  b.  e  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  x,  y  two  nambcn 
to  be  found,  ao  that  both  may  be  integers.  That  this  oonditioa  any 
be  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  a^dents  a,  b  have  no  commoa 
divisor  which  ia  not  also  a  divisor  of  e;  for  if  a-md  aad  6"M. 
then  ax-k-bymdx+meymc.  and  dx+eycfm;  but  d.  a,  x,  y  are 
auppoaed  to  be  whole  numbers,  therefore  c/m  la  a  whole  aunber; 
hence  m  must  be  a  divisor  of  c. 

Of  the  four  forma  expressed  by  the  equatkm  ax^by  *c,  it  *> 
obvious  that  ax+by»  -c  can  have  no  positive  integral  solatsona. 
Also  or-iw-  -c  Is  equivalent  to  fty-«x-c,  and  so  we  have  only  w 
consider  the  forma  ax*fry«c.  Before  prooeeding  to  uie  goienl 
aolution  of  these  equations  we  will  give  a  numerical  example. 

Toaolveax+3>*3Sinpo^tiveint^cr8.    From  the givcacqaattoo 
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we  liave  x-i  (35-330/2  ■■  la -y-  (9-  i)/a.  Now,  nnoe  x  must  be  a 
whole  number,  it  follows  that  {y-i)/9  mutt  be  a  whole  number. 
Let  us  iMume  (9-i)/3<"S>  then  y-ii+as;  and -x**  11-^,  where 
m  might  be  any  whole  number  whatever,  if  there  were  no  umitation 
at  to  the  tignt  of  x  and  y.  But  tince  thete  quantitiet  are  required 
to  be  potitive^  it  is  evident,  from  the  value  of  y,  that  s  must  be 
either  o  or  positive,  and  from  the  value  of  x,  that  it  must  be  lest  than 
4:  henoe  s  may  have  these  four  values,  o,  1,  a,  3. 

If  s"*  o,  fl-ii,  s-i3.  s-i3; 

-1,^      J«-ii»  «-8,  x-5,  x-a, 

3.  We  shall  now  give  the  solution  of  the  equation,  ax^hy^e  in 
positive  integers. 

Convert  Jb  into  a  continued  friction,  and  let  ^/^  be  the  con- 
vergent immediately  preceding  a/6,  then  aq-bp^f^i  (see  Contdtubo 
Feactiom). 

(a)  If  aq—lp^i,  the  given  equation  may  be  written 

ttx-bydaa-bp); 
.•.a(x-«g)-5(y-«^).. 

Since  a  and  6  are  prime  to  one  another,  then  x—ej  must  be  divisible 
by  b  »nd  y—cp  by  ai  hence 

(x-««)/»-(y-<8)/a-l. 

That  is.  x-iM+eg  and  y^ai-k-ep. 

Positive  integral  solutions,  unlimited  in  number,  are  obtained  by 
(iving  <  any  positive  integral  value,  and  any  ncsative  integral  value,* 
so  long  as  it  a  numerically  less  than  the  smaUcr  of  the  quantities 
€qfb,cpla;  I  may  also  be  sero. 

(fi)  If  aq—bp»  —I,  we  obtain  x^bt—cg,  y—ai—cp,  from  which 

Switive  integral  solutions,  again  unlimited  in  number,  are  obtained 
r  giving  I  any  positive  integral  value  which'exceeds  the  greater  of 
e  two  Quantities  iqib,  cpia. 

If  a  (Mr  0  is  unity,  a/6  cannot  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction 
with  unit  numerators,  and  the  above  method  fails.  In  this  cate  the 
solutions  can  be  derived  directly,  for  if  6  is  unity,  the  equation  may 
be  written  9**ax-e,  and  solutions  are  obtained  by  giving  x  poiitive 
Intqn^  values  greater  than  da. 

4.  To  solve  ax+6y  "C  in  positive  integers.  Converting  aP>  into  a 
contmued  frsctioo  and  proceeding  as  before,  we  obtain,  in  the  case  of 
aq-bp»i^ 

x^cq—bt,  y»ai^ep. 

Pontive  integral  solutions  are  obtained  by  giving  I  podtive  hitegral 
values  not  less  than  epfa  and  not  greater  tnan  cq/b. 

In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions  is  limited.    If  aq—bP'»  —I 

we  obtain  '" *     •  " '"    '    -^'^  '     ' 

the  same 

the  number 

S.  R.  Knight's  Higher  Alpbra,  G.  Chrystal's  Alg/An,  and  other 

text-books. 

9.  If  an  eouation  were  proposed  involving  three  unknown  quan- 
tities, as  ax+oy+cs  *<(•  by  transposition  \.  e  have  ax+6yd—cs,  and. 
putting  tf — cs  «  r ,  ax +6y  *  c'.  From  this  last  equation  we  may  find 
values  of  x  and  y  of  this  f<mn, 

X— wf+iw',  y—mr+fiV, 
or  x-wf +fi(d— cs),  y-mV+fi'(i— cs): 

where  s  and  r  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  except  in  so  far  as  the  values 
of  X,  y,  s  may  be  required  to  be  all  positive ;  for  from  such  restriction 
the  i^ues  of  s  and  r  may  be  confined  within  certain  limits  to  be 
determined  from  the  given  equation.  For  more  advanced  treatment 
of  linear  indeterminate  equations  see  Combinatorial  Analysis. 

6.  We  proceed  to  indeterminate  problems  of  the  second  degree: 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  formula  y**a+6xHhci^, 
where  x  is  to  be  found,  so  that  y  may  be  a  rational  quantity.  The 
possibility  of  rendering  the  proposed  formula  a  square  depends 
altogether  upon  the  coefficients  a,  6.  «;  and  there  are  four  cases  of 
the  problem,  the  solution  of  each  of  which  is  connected  with  some 
peculiarity  in  its  nature. 

Case  1.  Let  a  be  a  square  number;  then,  putting  ^  for  a,  we  have 
yS«|S+fct+c*^.  Suppose  V(^+6x-Hdr")-f+mx;  then  |"+4x-Ho^ 
■iH-t-agMX-t-mV,  or  fce+or-iafiiix+mV,  that  is,  6+cx-ia|ni+ 
m'x:  hence 

Case  a.  Let  «  be  a  square  number "i^;  then,  putting  V(a+6x+ 
fV)-m+fx.  we  find  a+6x+|V-'«*+aiiigx-f-|V,  or  a-ffcx« 
m^+asigx;  hence  we  find 

Case  3.  When  neither  a  nor  c  b  a  S9uare  number,  yet  if  the  ex- 
pression a+bx-^-afi  can  be  resolved  into  two  simple  factors,  as 


f+gx  and  h-\-kx,  the  irrationality  may  be  taken  away  as  follows: — 
Awume    V(o+te+«x«)-V  |(/+fx)    (*+*x)|   -m(/+£x),    then 
(/+gx)  (A+*x)-m'(/+fx)»,or*+lx-s^(/+£x);  hence  we  find 


*-{?^'  y- V  IC/+|x)(*+*x)!  -^ilff"*; 

•ad  in  an  these  formulae  m  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 
Case  4.  The  cxpreaston  a+ox+ca^  may  be  transformed  into  a 


•(«i«-i) 


square  as  often  as  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  it 
a  complete  square,  and  the  other  a  product  01  two  simple  factors: 
for  then  it  has  this  form,  t^+ftr,  where  p,  q  and  rare  quantities 
which  contain  no  power  of  x  hieher  than  the  first.  Let  us  assume 
V(^+flr)-«p+s»tf;  thus  we  nave  t^+qr»i^-k-9Mpq-k-nfi^  and 
ftamp+w^q,  and  as  this  equation  involves  only  the  first  power  of 
X,  we  may  by  proper  reductu>n  obtain  from  it  rational  ^ues  of 
X  and  y,  as  in  the  three  foregoing  cases. 

The  afiplication  of  the  preceding  general  methods  of  resolution  to 
any  particular  case  b  very  easy;  we  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
a  single  esample. 

Ex.  It  b  requbed  to  find  two  square  numbers  idiose  sum  b  a 
given  sauare  number. 

Let  a*  be  the  given  square  number,  and  a^,  ;)^  the  numbers  required ; 
then,  by  the  question,  x^+y-o',  and  y-V  (a^-Jf).  Thb  equatkm 
b  evidently  of  such  a  form  as  to  be  ruolvable  by  the  method  em- 
ployed in  case  i.  Accordingly,  by  comparing  V(o*-x^  with  the 
general  expressbn  V  (f'+6x+c3^).  we  haveg>«a,  6->o,  £<--!,  and 
substituting  these  values  in  the  formulae,  and  abo  -s  for  -Hn.  we 
find 

X— ?22-  „ 

If  a-is*-hi.  there  results  x->aM,  y-iffS-i,  a-if^+i.  Hence  if  r 
be  an  even  number,  the  three  sides  of  a  rational  ririit-angled  triangle 
are  r,  (|r)*-i,  (|r)'+i.  If  r  be  an  odd  number,  they  become 
(dividing  by  a)  r,  Kr«-i),  Kr«+i). 

For  example,  if  r -4.  4,  4-1,  4+1,  of  4,  3,  5,  are  the  sides  of  a 
ri^ht-angled  triangle;  if  r -^7, 7,  a4, 2$  are  the  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle. 

in.  Cubic  Eqxoiiaiu. 

I.  Cubic  equations,  like  all  equations  above  the  first  degree,  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  they  are  said  to  be  ^Mfs  when  they  contain 
only  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity;  and  odfeded  wnen  they 
contain  two  or  more  powers  of  that  quantity. 

Pure  cubic  equations  are  therefore  of  the  form  x*-if ;  and  hence 
it  appears  that  a  value  of  the  simple  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
may  alwavs  be  found  without  difficulty,  bv  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  each  side  of  the  ecjuation.  Let  us  consider  the  equation  x*-c'  -io 
more  fully.  Thb  b  decomixMsble  into  the  factors  x-e^^o  and 
at^+cx+^->o.  Therootsofthisquadiatic  equation  are  H-i  *V  -3)«. 
and  we  see  that  the  equation  x'oc'  has  three  roots,  namely,  one  real 
root  e,  and  two  imaginary  roots  K— I  ^V—3)c  By  making  c  equal 
to  unity,  we  observe  that  |(  - 1  ^  V  -"3)  are  the  imaginary  cube  roou 
of  unity,  whkh  are  generally  denoted  by  «  and  m',  for  it  b  easy  to 
show  that  (i(-i-^-3))«-|(-i+v-3). 

a.  Let  us  now  consider  such  cubic  equations  as  have  all  their  terms* 
and  which  are  therefore  of  thb  form, 

x«+Ax^-HBx+C-o, 

where  A,  B  and  C  denote  known  quantities,  either  positive  or 
nerative. 

Thb  equation  may  be  transformed  into  another  in  whkh  the  second 
term  b  wanting  by  the  substitution  x  oy — A/3.  Thb  transformationb 
a  partkular  case  of  a  general  theorem.  Let  x*+Ax*~*+J3x*^.. . -lo. 
Substitute  X - ^+* ;  then  (y +*)*+AfH-*)*"* . . .  -o.  Expand  each 
term  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  the 
coefficient  of  y^K  By  thb  process  we  obtain  o-y»-l-/^»(A-i-iiA)-|- 
terms  invcdving  lower  powers  of  y. 

Now  h  can  have  any  value,  and  if  we  choose  it  so  that  A+aJk^o, 
then  the  second  term  of  our  derived  equatk>n  vanishes. 

Resuming,  th«efore,  the  equation  y+fy+r  *o,  let  us  suppose 
•y-«+s;  we  then  have  y»*-»*+s«+ws(s+s) -•■+s«+Msy,  and  the 
original  equation  becomes  *'-l-s'+(3n+4)y+r«o.  Now  s  and  s 
are  any  two  quantities  subject  to  the  relation  y*v-Hs.  and  if  we 
suppose  3Bs+g*o,  they  are  completely  determined.  Thb  leads  to 
*'+s*+f  «o  and  ws+g^o.  Therefore  **  and  s*  are  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  ^+f<-r/>7"'0.    Therefore 

andJ-s-J-s-^|-4f-i.V(W+Jr«)|+ri-Jf-V(W+|fOI. 
Thus  we  have  obtained  a  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  y,  in  terms 
of  the  known  quantities  g  and  r;  therefore  the  equation  is  resolved. 

3.  But  thb  is  only  one  of  three  values  which  y  may  have.  Let  us, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  put 

A — if+V (Ag«+ir^.  B- -|f-vjiAg»+if^, 

and  put 

Then,  from  what  has  been  shown 
each  these  three  values, 

v*-<9A,  v««f  A,  v-^^A; 
s-<9B,  s-s^B.  s-^^B. 
To  determine  the  corresponding  values  of  v  and  s,  we  must  con- 
sider that  «s  «  -ig»  <9  (AB).    Now  if  we  observe  that  mfim  1,  it  will 
immediately  appear  that  v-f-J  has  these  three  values* 

e-l-s-  f  A+  ^B, 
e+s-tt<fA+^^B. 
s-l-s-^^A+ttiB, 
which  are  thereCoie  the  three  values  of  y. 


'-^  -ir+vaW+lf^l;«-'?{-»r-V(,V+i^|j 
r-s+s-^|-V+V(W+Jr«)  +^|-Jf-7(A^+Jf' 


Mywn  (I  i),  it  b  evide 


evident  that  9  and  shave 
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The  first  of  these  formulae  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cardan's  rule  (see  Algebra:  History). 

The  formulae  given  above  for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  may 
be  put  under  a  different  form,  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
aritnmetical  calculation,  as  follows: — Because  m«— |t,  therefore 
S-— |gXi/«»-— IsZ-^A;  hence  s+s-4fA-|8/<^A:  thus  it  appears 
that  the  three  values  of  y  may  also  be  expresMd  thus: 

y-tt^A-W^A 

y-^^A-k«/^A. 
See  bdow,  Theory  of  Equations,  ||  i6  et  aeq. 

IV.  Biquadratic  EquatioHS. 

I.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  contains  all  its  terms,  it  has  this 
form, 

««+Ax«+Ba«+C«+D-o. 

where  A,  B,  C,  D  denote  known  quantities. 

We  shall  first  consider  pure  biquadratics,  or  such  as  conuin  only 
the  first  and  last  terms,  and  therefore  are  of  this  form,  x*^b*.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  x  may  be  readily  had  by  two  extractions  of 
the  square  root ;  by  the  first  we  find  x'">6',  and  by  the  second  x»b. 
This,  nowever,  is  only  one  of  the  values  which  z  may  have;  for  since 
x*^o*,  therefore  x*—b*^o;  but  x*—b*  may  be  resolved  into  two 
ifactors  x^— 6*  and  x'+ft',  each  of  which  admits  of  a  similar  resolu> 
tion;forx«-6«-(x-6)(jc+W  and  *«+ft"-(x-6V-x)(x+ftV-i). 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  x*—b*^o  may  also  be  expressed 
thus, 

(*-ft)(x+ft)(x-6V  -i)(x+*V  -i)-o; 
so  that  X  may  have  these  four  values, 

+6,        -6,        +ftV-i.    •  -»V-i. 
two  of  which  are  real,  and  the  others  imaginary. 

3.  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  respect  of  easiness  of 
resolution,  are  such  as  want  the  second  and  fourth  terms,  and  there* 
fore  have  this  form» 

These  may  be  resolved  in  the  manner  of  quadratic  equations;  for  if 
we  put  y"x",  we  have 

from  which  we  find  yii—q^  V  i^—As)],  and  therefore 

3.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms,  its  resolution 
may  be  always  reduced  to  that  of  a  cubic  equation.  There  are 
.vanous  methods  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  effected.  The 
following  was  first  given  by  Leonhard  Euler  in  the  Petersburg 
Commentaries^  and  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  Elements 
of  Algebra. 

We  have  already  explained  how  an  equation  which  is  complete 
in  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  degree, 
but  which  wants  the  second  term;  therefore  any  biquadratic 
equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form, 

where  the  second  term  is  wanting,  and  where  p,  9,  r  denote  any 
known  quantities  whatever. 

That  we  may  form  an  equation  similar  to  the  above,  let  us  assume 
y">  Va+ Vfr+  Vc,  and  also  suppose  that  the  letters  a,  6,  c  denote 
the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

s«+P<»+Qs-R-o; 
then,  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 

We  square  the  assumed  formula 

y^^a-{'^ib-\-^c, 
and  obtain         y<=a+6+c+2  (Vfl*+V«+Vft«); 
or,  substituting  —  P  for  a+6+Ci  and  transposing, 

y«+P-a(Vo6+V«+V6c). 
Let  thb  equation  be  also  squared,  and  we  have 

y*+2Py+F-4(o*+«+6f)+8(V««6c+VaMc+V«*<^); 
and  since  ab-^ac-^-bc^Q, 

and       ^a*bc+'4aVc'¥'4abt*'''Jabci'Ta-i'^b+'^c)'''JK.y, 
the  same  equation  may  be  expressed  thus: 

y*+2Py«+F-4Q+8VR.y. 

Thus  we  have  the  biquadratic  equation 

y<+aP/-8  V  R.y-i-P»-4Q-o. 
one  of  the  roots  of  whicfi  is  y>"  Va  +  V6+  Ve.  while  a,  b»  c  are  the 
roots  of  the  cubic  equation  s'+Ps^+^~R""0. 

4.  In  order  to  apply  this  resolution  to  the  proposed  equation 

S*+P3''+3y+r  -o,  we  must  express  the  assumed  coemcients  P,  Q,  R 
y  means  of  p,  q,  r,  the  coefficients  of  that  equation.    For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  compare  the  equations 

y*+aft»-^  I§'+P«'^4Q-o, 
and  it  immediately  appears  that         | 

iP-^     -«VR-«,    P»-4Q*»'; 


and  from  these  equations  we  find 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equAtioa  are  fcacnOy 
expressed  by  the  formula 

where  o,  b,  e  denote  the  roots  of  thb  cubic  equation. 


«'+f*'+*Ti*^-S-» 


But  to  find  each  particular  root,  we  must  connder,  that  as  the  aqoare 
root  of  a  number  may  be  either  positive  or  ne^tive,  ao  cadi  of  the 
quantities  V  a,  V  &»  yc  may  have  either  the  sign  •\-  or  —  prefixed 
to  it ;  and  hence  our  formula  will  give  eight  mffeient  cxpccssioB* 
for  the  root.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  product  of 
the  three  quantities  Va,  V&i  Vc  must  be  equal  to  V  R  or  to  — |f ; 
when  q  is  positive,  their  oroauct  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  aad 
this  can  only^  be  effected  by  making  either  one  or  three  01  thcia 
negative ;  again,  when  q  is  negative,  their  product  roust  be  a  posiuve 
quantity;  so  that  in  this  case  they  must  either  be  all  posttive,  er 
two  of  them  must  be  native.  These  oonsiderationa  enable  us  to 
determine  that  four  of  the  eight  expressions  for  the  root  bdoog  to 
the  case  in  which  q  is  positive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  in  vfaioi  it 
is  negative. 

5.  We  shall  now  give  the  result  of  the  preceding  tnvestlntkm  ia 
the  form  of  a  practical  rule;  and  as  the  coeflSoents  of  toectAic 
equation  which  has  been  found  involve  fractions,  we  shall  tAnaform 
it  into  another,  in  which  the  coeflSdents'are  integers,  by  sapposiag 
s  «  io.    Thus  the  equation 

becomes,  after  reduction, 

»'+2p«^4-(^-4')»-fl'-o; 
it  also  follows,  that  if  the  roots  of  the  btter  equatton  aic  «,  5,  c,  the 
roots  of  the  former  are  ia,  \bt  \c,  so  that  our  rule  nay  now  be 
expressed  thus: 

Let  y+^+^+f  "O  be  any  biquadratic  equation  waatiag  its 
second  term.    Form  thb  cubic  equation 

and  find  its  roots,  which  let  us  denote  by  a,  ft,  c 
Then  the  roou  of  the  proposed  bkjuadratic  equation  are, 
when  q  b  negative.  when  q  b  positive. 

Va+vf+y«).  y-*(-V«-Vft-V<:), 


-Vo-Vft+Vc).  y-l(V«+V*-V«). 


>-Il-:V«+V*+Vc). 


yn-vo-v»-f-vc;.  y 

See  also  betow,  Theory  ofEquaUons*  1 17  et  aeq. 


(X.) 


V.  Theory  of  Equations, 

I.  In  the  subject "  Theory  of  Equations  "  the  term  efaatiom  a 
used  to  denote  an  equation  of  the  form  x*^Pix*^  . . .  *^»~o^ 
where  Pi,  Pt..,  Pn  are  regarded  as  known.ltnd  x  as  a  quantity 
to  be  determined;  for  shortness  the  equation  b  written /(x)« a 

The  equation  may  be  nwHerical;  that  is,  the  owffidfnft 
pit  Pi, . , '  Pu  tiTt  then  numbers — undemanding  by  number  a 
quantity  of  the  form  a-i-fii  (a  and  fi  having  any  positive  or 
negative  real  values  whatever,  or  say  each  of  these  b  regarded 
as  susceptible  of  continuous  variation  from  an  indefinitely  laige 
negative  to  an  indefinitely  large  positive  value),  and  i  daxtiog 
V-x. 

Or  the  equation  may  be  algebraical;  that  b,  the  coefficients 
are  not  then  restricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  expliciUy  considered 
as  denoting,  numbers. 

1.  We  consider  first  numerical  equations.  (Real  theoiy,  s-6; 
Imaginary  theoty,  7-zo.) 

Real  Theory, 

2.  Postpom'ng  all  consideration  of  imiginaries,  wt  take  in  the 
fiist  instance  the  coefficients  to  be  real,  and  attend  <MBly  to' the 
real  rooU  (if  any);  that  b,  p^,  Pt,  ..,p»Kn  real  positive  or 
negative  quantities,  and  a  root  o,  'if  it  exists,  b  a  positive  oc 
negative  quantity  such  that  a»— ^la"^  . , .  ^^amo,  or  say, 

/(o)-o. 

It  b  very  useful  to  consider  the  curve  yf{x)r'Ot,  whit 
would  come  to  the  same,  the  curve  Ay  "/(z),— but  it  b  bett.er 
to  retain  the  first-mentioned  form  of  equation,  drawing,  if  need 
be,  the  ordinate  y  on  a  reduced  scale.  For  instance,  if  the 
given  equation  be  Jt^— 6x*-f  zxx— 6*o6«-o,*'  then  the  curve 

*  The  coefficients  were  selected  so  that  the  roots  might  be  nearly 
i,c,3. 
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y«4c^— 6x*+iix--5*b6  is  as  shown  in  fig.  z,  without  any 
reduction  of  scale  for  the  ordinate. 

It  is  dear  that,  in  general,  y  is  a  continuous  one-valued 
function  of  x,  finite  for  every  finite  value  of  x,  but  becoming 
infinite  when  x  is  infinite;  i.e.,  assuming  throughout  that  the 
coefficient  of  x*  is  +z,  then  when  x^  x ,  y^+oo  ;  but  when 
XV 00,  then  y-H-oo  or  ~x,  according  as  »  is  even  or 
odd;  the  curve  cuts  any  line  whatever,  and  in  particular  it  cuts 
the  axis  (of  x)  in  at  most  n  points;  and  the  value  of  x,  at  any 
point  of  intersection  with  the  axis,  is  a  root  of  the  equation 
/(x)-o. 

if  ^,  a  are  any  two  values  of  x(a>p,  that  is,  a  nearer  +x ), 
then  ilf[fi)ffia)  have  opposite  signs,  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  an 
odd  number  of  times,  sind  therefore  at  least  once,  between  the 
points  x*-/?,  x»a;  but  if  f{fi),  f{a)  have  the  same  sign,  then 
between  these  points  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  an  even  number  of 
times,  or  it  may  be  not  at  alL  That  is,  /(/S) ,  /(a)  having  opposite 
signs,  there  are  between  the  limits  ^,  a  an  odd  numbier  of  real 
roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root;  but  f(fi),f{a)  having 
the  same  sign,  there  are  between  these  limits  an  even  number  of 
real  roots,  or  it  may  be  there  is  no  real  root.  In  particular,  by 
giving  to  fit  a  the  values  —  00 ,  +  00  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
any  two  values  sufficiently  near  to  these  values  respectively)  it 
appears  that  an  equation  of  an  odd  order  has  always  an  odd 
number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root;  but 
that  an  equation  of  an  even  order  has  an  even  number  of  real 
roots,  or  it  may  be  no  real  root. 

If  a  be  such  that  for  x«  or  >a  (that  is,  x  nearer  to  +  00 )  f{x) 
is  always  +t  *n<l  fi  he  such  that  for  x»or  <fi  (that  is,  x 
nearer  to  —00)  f{x)  is  always  — .  then  the  real  roots  (if  any) 
lie  between  these  limits  x^P,  x»a;  and  it*  is  easy  to  find  by 
trial  such  two  limits  including  between  them  all  the  real  roots 
(if  *ny). 

3.  Suppose  that  the  positive  value  3  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the 

difference  between  two  real  roots  of  the  equation;  or  rather 

(since  the  foregoing  expression  would  imply  the  existence  of  real 

toots)  suppose  that  there  aie  not  two  real  roots  such  that  their 

diffefence  taken  positively  is  «■  or  <d;  then,  y  being  any  value 

whatever,  there  is  dearly  at  most  one  real  root  between  the 

limits  y  and  7+3;  and  by  what  precedes  there  is  such  real  root 

or  there  is  not  such  teal  root,  according  as  f{y),  f(y-\-i)  have 

opposite  signs  or  have  the  same  sign.    And  by  dividing  in  this 

manner  the  interval  /9  to  a  into  intervals  each  of  which  is  «  or 

<if  we  should  not  only  ascertain  the  number  of  the  real  roou 

(if  any),  but  we  should  also  senate  the  real  roots,  that  is,  find 

for  each  of  them  limits  7,  y-\-i  between  which  there  lies  this  one, 

and  only  this  one,  real  roou 

In  particular  cases  it  is  frequently  posnble  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  real  roots,  and  to  effect  their  separation  by  trial  or  otherwi«e, 
without  much  diflkultv;  but  the  foregoing  was  the  general  process 
as  employed  by  Josepn  Louis  La^nsr  even  in  the  second  edition 
(1808)  01  the  TraiU  it  la  rtsoluhtm  diu  Iquatums  numiriques;*  the 
aetcrminatioa  of  the  limit  i  had  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
**  equation  of  differences  "  or  equation  of  the  order  |m(» — i ),  the  roots 
of  which  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  root*  of  the  given 
equation,  and  the  process  b  a  cumbrous  and  unsatufactory  one. 

4.  The  great  step  was  effected  by  the  theorem  of  J.  C.  F. 
Sturm  (1835) — viz.  here  starting  from  the  function  /(x),  and  its 
first  derived  function/'(x),  we  have  (by  a  process  which  is  a  slight 
modification  of  that  for  obtaining  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  these  two  functions)  to  form  a  series  of  functions 

M.r(xUM  . .  .  /.(«) 
of  the  degrees  u,  fi— i, »— a  .  .  .  o  respectively,— the  last  term 
/»(x)  being  thus  an  absolute  constant.  These  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  (if  any) 
between  any  two  given  limits  /9,  a;  vis.  supposing  a>P  (that  is, 
a  nearer  to + 00 ),  then  substituting  successively  these  two  values 
in  the  seiies  of  functions,  and  attending  only  to  the  signs  of  the 
resulting  values,  the  number  of  the  changes  <rf  sign  lost  in  passing 
from  ^  to  a  is  the  required  number  of  real  roots  between  the  two 

*The  third  edition  (1836)  Is  a  reproduction  of  that  of  1808:  the 
fint  edition  has  the  date  1798,  tnit  a  larse  part  of  the  contents  is 
taken  from  memoirs  of  1767-1768  and  1770-1771. 


limits.  In  particular,  taking  /?,  a « — 00 ,  +  00  respectively,  the 
signs  of  the  several  functions  depend  merdy  on  the  signs  of  the 
terms  which  contain  the  highest  powers  of  x,  and  are  seen  by 
inspection,  and  the  theorem  thus  gives  at  once  the  whole  number 
of  real  roots. 

And  although  theoretically,  in  order  to  complete  by  a  finite 
number  of  operations  the  separation  of  the  real  roots,  we  stiU 
need  to  know  the  value  of  the  before-mentioned  limit  i;  yet 
in  any  given  case  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  a  limited 
niunber  of  repetitions  of  the  process.  The  practical  difficulty 
is  when  two  or  more  roots  are  verywiear  to  each  other.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  theorem  diows  that  there  are  two  roots 
between  o  and  xo;  by  giving  to  x  the  values  x,  s,  3, . . .  succes- 
sively, it  might  appear  that  the  two  roots  were  between  5  and  6; 
then  again  that  they  were  between  S'3  and  5*4,  then  between 
5-34  and  5*35,  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  a  separation;  say  it 
appears  that  between  5*346  and  5*347  there  is  one  root,  and 
between  5-348  and  5*349  the  other  root.  But  in  the  case  in 
question  8  would  have  a  very  small  value,  such  as  -oos,  and  even 
suppodng  this  value  known,  the  direct  application  of  the  first- 
mentioned  process  wotild  be  still  more  kborious. 

5.  Supposing  the  separation  once  effected,  the  determination 
of  the  single  real  root  which  lies  between  the  two  given  limits 
may  be  effected  to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  dther 
by  the  processes  of  W.  G.  Homer  and  Lagrange  (which  are  in 
prindple  a  carrying  out  of  the  method  of  Sturm's  theorem),  or 
by  the  process  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  aa  perfected  by  Joseph 
Fourier  (which  requires  to  be  separately  considered). 

First  as  to  Homer  and  Lagrange.  We  know  that  between  the 
limits  0.  «  there  lies  one,  ana  only  one,  real  root  of  the  equation; 
fiff)  and  /(a)  have  therefore  opposite  signs.  Suppose  any  inter- 
mediate value  is  9;  in  order  to  determine  by  Sturm's  theorem 
whether  the  root  lies  between  fi,  9,  or  between  9,  «,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecesmy  to  calculate  the  signs  of  f{9),  f(9),  ft(f)  •  . .;  only  the 
sign  of  f(fi  is  required;  for,  if  this  has  the  same  tagn  as  /(^),  then 
the  mot  la  between  fi,9;u  the  same  sign  as  /(a),  then  the  root  is 
between  9,  a.  We  want  to  make  9  increase  from  the  inferior  limits 
0,  at  which  /(f)  has  the  sign  of /(/S),  so  long  as/(0)  retains  this  sign, 
and  then  to  a  value  for  which  it  assumes  the  opposite  sign;  we  have 
thus  two  nearer  limits  of  the  required  root,  and  the  process  may 
be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Homer's  method  (18x9)  gives  the  root  as  a  dcdmal,  figure  by  figure; 
thus  if  the  equation  be  known  to  have  one  real  root  between  o  and  10, 
it  is  in  effect  shown  say  that  5  is  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  is  between 
5  and  6);  next  that  5*4  b  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  b  between  5*4 
and  5*5);  and  so  on  to  any  numb^  of  dedmab.  Each  figure  b 
obtained,  not  by  the  successive  trial  of  all  the  figures  which  prnede 
it,  but  (as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  extraction  of  a  square  root, 
which  b  in  fact  Homer's  prxess  applied  to  thb  particubr  case) 
it  b  given  presumptively  as  the  first  figure  of  a  quotient;  such  value 
may  be  too  large,  and  then  the  next  inferior  inte^  must  be  tried 
instead  nf  it,  or  it  may  require  to  be  further  diminished.  And  it  b 
to  be  remarked  that  the  process  not  only  gives  the  approximate 
value  a  of  the  root,  but  (as  in  the  extractkm  of  a  square  root)  it 
includes  the  calculation  01  the  function  /(«),  which  should  be,  and 
approximately  b,  "lO.  The  arrangement  of  the  calcubtions  b  very 
efegant.  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  actual  method.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  after  a  certain  number  of  dedmal  places  have 
been  obtained,  a  good  many  more  can  be  found  by  a  mere  division. 
It  b  in  the  progress  tacitly  assumed  that  the  roots  have  been  first 
separated. 

Lagrange's  method  (1767)  gives  the  root  as  a  continued  fraction 

a+T  I  ^  I  •  •  •  »  where  aba  positive  or  negative  integer  (which 

may  be  wo),  but  &,  c,  .  .  .are  positive  integers.  Suppose  the  roots 
have  been  separated ;  then  (by  trial  if  need  be  of  consecutive  integer 
values)  the  limits  may  be  made  to  be  consecutive  iiitner  numbm: 
say  they  are  a,  a+i ;  the  value  of  x  b  therefore  *a-^i/pr,  where  y 
b  positive  and  greater  than  i;  from  the  given  equation  for  x, 
writing  therdn  xaa+i/v,  we  form  an  equation  of  the  same  order  for 
y.  and  this  equation  will  have  one,  and  only  one,  positive  root  greater 
than  I ;  hence  finding  for  it  the  limits  b,  fr+i  (where  b  b*or>i), 
we  have  y^b+ift,  where  s  b  positive  and  greater  than  i ;  and  so  on 
— ^that  b,  we  thus  obtain  the  successive  denominators  b,  e,  d  .  .  . 
of  the  continued  fraction.  The  method  b  theoretically  vtry  elegant, 
but  the  disadvantage  b  that  it  gives  the  result  in  the  form  of  a 
continued  fraction,  which  for  the  most  part  must  ultimately  be  con- 
verted into  a  decimal.  There  b  one  advantage  in  the  method,  that 
a  commensurable  root  (that  is,  a  root  equal  to  a  rational  fnurtion) 
Is  found  accurately,  since,  when  such  root  exists,  the  continued 
fraction  terminates. 

6.  Newton's  method  (171  !)•  as  perfected  by  Fourier(i83i).  may  be 
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roughly  stated  as  foUowi.  If  x«  y  fa«  *b  appronmate  value  of  any 
rooti  and  y+k  the  correct  value,  then  /(>+ a)  "O,  that  is, 

/(j)+^(Y)+^r(Y)+...-o; 

and  then,  if  A  be  so  small  that  the  terms  after  the  second  may  be 
neglected, /M+A/^Cy)  -o,  that  is.  h»-fiy)lfiyh  or  the  new  approxi- 
mate value  ts  x-y-fM/JfM;  and  so  on,  as  often  as  we  please. 
It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  nothing  has  been  assumed  as  to  the 
separation  of  the  roots,  or  even  as  to  the  existence  of  a  real  root ; 
y  nas  been  taken  as  the  approxinute  value  of  a  root,  but  no  precife 
meaning  has  been  attached  to  this  exprcsuon.  The  Question  arises. 
What  are  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  y  in  order  that  the  process 
may  by  successive  repetitions  actually  lead  to  a  certain  real  root  of  the 
equation;  or  that,  y  being  an  approximate  value  of  a  certain  real 
root,  the  new  value  y-f{y)lfiy)  may  be  a  more  approximate  value. 
Referring  to  fig.  i .  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  if  OC  represent  the  assumed 
value  y,  then,  drawing  the  ordinate  CP  to  meet  the  curve  in  P,  and 
the  tangent  PC'  to  meet  the  axis  in  C,  we  shall  have  OC'  as  the  new 
approximate  value  of  the  root.  But  observe  that  there  b  here  a 
real  root  OX,  and  that  the  curve  beyond  X  is  convex  to  the  axis; 
under  these  conditions  the  point  C  is  nearer  to  X  than  was  C ;  and. 
starting  with  C  instead  of  C,  and  proceeding  in  like  manner  to  draw 
a  new  ordinate  and  tangent,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  please,  we 
approximate  continually,  and  that  with  great  rapidity,  to  the  true 
value  OX.  But  if  C  hadfbeen  Uken  on  the  other  side  of  X,  where  the 
curve  is  concave  to  the  axis,  the  new  point  C  might  or  might  not 
be  nearer  to  X  than  was  the  point  C;  and  in  this  case  the  method, 
if  it  succeeds  at  all,  does  so  by  accident  only,  i.e.  it  may  haopen 
that  C  or  some  subsequent  point  comes  to  be  a  point  C,  such  that 
CO  is  a  ^0/i«r  approximate  value  of  the  root,  and  then  the  subsequent 
approximations  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  value  had  oeen 
assumed  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  preceding  work  being  wasted. 


Fig.  t. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  the  proper  application  of  the  method  we 
require  mor§  than  the  mere  separation  of  the  roots.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  approximate  to  a  certain  root  a,  »0X,  we  reouire  to  know 
that,  between  OX  and  some  value  ON,  the  curve  is  always  convex 
to  the  axis  (analytically,  between  the  two  values, /(x)  and  f'{x)  must 
have  always  the  same  sign).  When  this  is  so,  the  point  C  may  be 
taken  anywhere  on  the  proper  side  of  X,  and  within  the  portion  XN 
of  the  axis:  and  the  process  is  then  the  one  already  explained. 
The  approximation  is  in  general  a  very  rapid  one.  If  we  know  for  the 
required  root  OX  the  two  limits  OM,  ON  such  that  from  M  to  X  the 
curve  is  always  concave  to  the  axis,  while  from  X  to  N  it  is  always 
convex  to  the  axb, — then,  taking  D  anywhere  in  the  portion  MX 
and  (as  before)  C  in  the  portf—  "*'*^     -    '       *^        -"  '^^ 

CP,  and  joining  the  poinu  P,  G 

also  constructing  the  point  C  by 

we  have  for  the  required  root  the  new  limits  OD',  OC';  and  pro- 
OMding  in  like  manner  with  the  points  D'.  C,  and  so  on  as  often  as 
we  plttse.  we  obtain  at  each  step  two  limits  approxinuting  more  and 
more  neariy  to  the  required  root  OX.  The  process  as  to  the  point  D', 
translated  into  analysb,  is  the  ordinate  process  of  interpolation. 
Suppose  0D«/},  CK;*-a,  we  have  approximately  f(fi-\'h)-fifi)+ 

*iW-/WI,  whence  if  the  root  hfi+h  then  A-  -j^^^M 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Homer's  method,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  correction  A,  to  an  approximate  value  a,  is  therein  found 
as  a  quotient  the  same  or  such  as  the  quotient  /(a)  +f(a)  which 

E resents  itself  in  Newton's  method.  The  difference  is  that  with 
iorner  the  integer  part  of  this  quotient  is  taken  as  the  presumptive 
value  of  A,  and  the  figure  is  verified  at  each  step.  V^th  Newton  the 
quotient  itself,  developed  to  the  proper  number  of  decimal  places, 
is  taken  as  the  value  of  A;  if  too  many  decimals  are  taken,  there 
would  be  a  waste  of  work;  but  the  error  would  correct  itself  fit  the 
next  step.  Of  course  the  calculation  should  be  conducted  without 
any  such  waste  of  work. 

Imaginary  Theory. 
7.  It  ^viU  be  recollected  that  the  expression  number  and  the 
oondfttive  epithet  numerical  were  at  the  outset  used  in  a  wide 


sense,  as  extending  to  Imaginaries.  This  extension  arises  out 
of  the  theory  of  equations  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  wfakh 
number,  in  its  original  most  restricted  sense  of  posiUve  integer 
number,  was  extended  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  real  positive 
or  negative  magnitude  susceptible  of  continuous  variation. 

If  for  a  moment  number  is  understood  in  its  most  restricted 
sense  as  meaning  positive  integer  number,  the  solution  of  a  simple 
equation  leads  to  an  extension;  ox-^h^o  gives  x»bi%  a 
positive  fraction,  and  we  can  in  this  manner  represent,  not 
accurately,  but  as  ncariy  as  we  please,  any  positive  magnitude 
whatever;  so  an  equation  ax-^b^o  gives  x^^hlOf  vhidi 
(approximately  as  before)  represents  any  negative  magnitude. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  extended  signification  of  number  as  a 
continuously  varying  positive  or  negative  magnitude.  Such 
numbers  may  be  added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided 
one  by  another,  and  the  result  is  always  a  number.  Now  from 
a  quadric  equation  we  derive,  in  like  manner,  the  notion  <A  a 
complex  or  imaginary  number  such  as.  is  spoken  of  above.  The 
equation  s?+x*o  is  not  (in  the  forgoing  sense,  number » real 
number)  satisfied  by  any  numerical  value  whatever  of  x\  but 
we  assume  that  there  is  a  number  which  we  call  i,  satisfying  tl» 
equation  f'+z«'0,  and  then  taking  a  and  h  any  real  numbers, 
we  form  an  expression  such  as  o+6t,  and  use  the  expression 
number  in  this  extended  sense:  any  two  sudi  numbers  may  be 
added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  one  by  tbe  odicr, 
and  the  result  is  always  a  number.  And  if  we  consider  fint 
a  quadric  equation  a^+^x+g*  o  where  p  and  q  are  real  numbers^ 
and  next  the  like  equation,  where  p  and  q  are  any  numbers 
whatever,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exists  for  x  a  numerical 
value  which  satisfies  the  equation;  or,  in  other  words,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  equation  has  a  numerical  root.  The  like 
theorem,  in  fact,  holds  good  for  an  equation  of  any  order  whatever; 
but  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  was  not  the  case;  say  that 
there  was  a  cubic  equation  x'+^x^+ffx-fr "so,  with  numerical 
coefficients,  not  satisfied  by  any  numerical  value  of  x,  we  should 
have  to  establish  a  new  imaginary/  satisfying  some  such  equation, 
and  should  then  have  to  consider  numbers  of  tl^  form  a+^',  or 
perhaps  a+fy'+o*  (flt  h  c  numbers  a+/3>  of  the  kind  heretofore 
considered), — first  we  should  be  thrown  back  on  the  quadric 
equation  ji^+^x+9"*o,  p  and  q  being  now  numbers  of  the  last- 
mentioned  extendMl  form — non  constat  that  every  sudi  equatkn 
has  a  numerical  root— and  if  not,  we  might  be  led  to  otAer 
imaginaries  k,  I,  &c,  and  so  on  oi  infinitum  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

But  in  fact  a  numerical  equation  of  any  order  whatever  has 
always  a  numerical  root,  and  thus  numbers  (in  the  foregoing 
sense,  number » quantity  of  the  form  a+/}s)  form  (what  rrs/ 
numbers  do  not)  a  universe  complete  in  itself,  such  that  starting 
in  it  we  are  never  led  out  of  it.  There  may  very  well  be,  and 
perhaps  are,  numbers  in  a  more  general  sense  of  the  term 
(quaternions  are  not  a  case  in  point,  as  the  ordinary  laws  of 
combination  are  not  adhered  to),  but  in  order  to  have  to  do  with 
such  numbers  (if  any)  we  must  start  with  them. 

S.  The  capital  theorem  as  regards  nimierical  equations  thus 

is,  every  numerical  equation  has  a  numerical  root;  or  for 

shortness  (the  meaning  being  as  before),  every  equation  has  a 

root.    Of  course  the  theorem  is  the  reverse  of  self-evident,  and 

it  requires  proof;  but  provisionally  assuming  it  as  true,  we  dcri^-e 

from  it  the  general  theory  of  numerical  equations.    Ai  the  term 

root  was  introduced  in  the  course  of  an  explanation,  it  will  be 

convenient  to  give  hete  the  formal  definition. 

A  number  a  such  that  substituted  for  x  it  makes  the  funct^ 
Xt"->^x*~*.  .  .  ^^»  to  be  «o,  or  say  such  that  it  satisfies  die 
equation  /(x)  >o,  is  said  to  be  a  root  of  the  equatioa:  that  is,  a 
being  a  root,  we  have 

a*-^ifl""*  .  .  .  *p.-o,  orsay/(a)"0; 

and  it  is  then  easily  shown  that  x-a  b  a  factor  of  the  functk»/(t), 
viz.  that  we  have  /(x)  ■■  (»-4)/i(x).  where  /f(x)  is  a  funcnoa 
X*"*— ifiX»-«  .  ,  .  ^j«-4  of  the  order  n-i,  with  numerical  co- 
efficients (hi  9i  •  •  •  9»-t> 

In  general  a  is  not  a  root  of  the  equation /if«)  «0,  but  it  ounr  be  to 
— i.e./i(x)  may  contain  the  factor  x-o;  when  this  is  so,  nx)  viB 
contain  the  factor  (x-a)*;  writing  then/(x)  «  (x-a)'/i(x),anaascaah 
ing  that  a  is  not  a  root  of  the  equation /s(x)  ■■o,  x—*  is  then  sski  to 
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be  a  double  root  of  the  equatUm /(aO^o;  and  aim!Iarfy  /(x)  may 
contain  the  factor  (x^a)*  and  no  higner  power,  and  x«a  is  then/ 
trij^  root;  and  wo  on. 

buppostng  ia  general  that  /(x)*Ob— a)*F(x)  (a  being  a  positive 
intc«r  which  may  be  « i,  (x— a)*  the  highest  power  of  x— a  which 
divides /(x),  and  F(x)  being  of  course  of  the  order  »— a),  then  the 
equation  F(x)  >o  will  have  a  root  b  which  will  be  different  from  a; 
X  ^b  will  be  a  factor,  in  general  a  simple  one,  but  it  may  be  a  multiple 
one.  of  F(x).  and  fix)  will  in  this  case  be  -  (x-a)*(x-6)^«(x)  (ft  a 

positive  integer  which  mav  be  <■!,  (x—b)fi  the  highest  power  of 
X— 6  in  F(x)  or/(x),  and  4>(x)  being  of  course  of  the  order  n—a—fii. 
The  ordinal  equation /(x)  «o  is  in  this  case  said  to  have  a  roots  each 
■"o,  /}  roottf  each  ■■6:  and  so  on  for  any  other  factors  {x—cf,  Ac 

We  have  thus  the  theorem — ^A  numerical  equation  of  the  order  fi 
has  in  every  case  n  roots,  vix.  there  exist  n  numbers,  a,  6,  ...  (in 
general  all  distinct,  but  which  may  arrange  themselves  in  any  sets 
ofequalvaIues),suchthat/(x)<*(x— a)(x— 6)(x— c) . . .  identically. 

lithe  equation  has  equal  roots,  these  can  in  general  be  determined, 
and  the  case  b  at  any  rate  a  special  one  which  may  be  in  the  first 
instance  excluded  from  consideration.  It  is,  thnefore,  in  general 
assumed  that  the  equation /(x)  a-o  has  adl  its  roots  unequaL 

If  the  cocflicicnts  ^.  ^,  .  .  .  are  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  them 
imaginary,  then  the  equation /(x)  >  o,  separating  the  real  and  imagin- 
ary parts  thereof,  may  be  written  F(x)+t*(x)-o,  where  FQx), 
Mx)  are  each  of  them  a  function  with  real  cocnicients;  and  it  thus 
appears  that  the  equation  /(x)  >o,  with  imaginary  coefficients,  has 
not  in  general  any  real  root;  supposing  it  to  have  a  real  root  a.  this 
must  be  at  once  a  root  of  each  of  the  equations  F(x)  wo  and  ^x)  -"O. 

But  an  equation  with  real  coefficients  may  have  as  well  imaginary 
as  real  roots,  and  we  have  further  the  theorem  that  for  any  such 
equation  the  imaginary  roots  enter  in  pairs,  viz.  a+^»  being  a  root, 
then  «— /}» will  be  also  a  root.  It  follows  that  if  the  order  be  odd, 
there  is  always  an  odd  number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one 
real  root* 

9.  In  the  case  of  an  equation  with  real  coefficients,  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  real  roots,  and  of  their  separation,  has  been 
already  considered.  In  the  general  case  of  an  equation  with 
imaginary  (it  may  be  real)  coefficients,  the  like  question  arises 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  (real  or  imaginary)  roots;  thus,  if 
for  facility  of  conception  we  regard  the  constituents  a,  /9  of  a 
root  a+/9i  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  planOf  and  accordingly 
represent  the  root  by  such  point,  then  drawing  in  the  plane  any 
closed  curve  or  "  contour/'  the  question  is  how  many  roots  lie 
within  such  contour. 

This  is  sdved  theoretically  b^  means  of  a  theorem  of  A.  L.  Cauchy . 
(1837},  vix.  writing  in  the  original  equation  x+iy  in  place  of  x,  the 
function  /(x-f-ty)  becomes  ■>  P+<Q,  where  P  and  Q  are  each  of  them 
a  rational  and  mtesrsl  function  (with  real  coefficients)  of  (x,  v). 
Imagining  the  point  (x,  y)  to  travel  along  the  contour,  and  considering 
the  number  of  changies  of  sign  from  —  to  -h  ana  from  +  to  — 
of  the  fraction  corresponding  to  jpasaages  of  the  fraction  through 
xero  (that  is,  to  values  for  which  P  becomes  ""O,  disrnearding  those 
for  which  Q  becomes  "iO),  the  difference  of  these  numbers  gives  the 
number  of  roots  witliih  the  contour. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  demonstration  does  not  pre> 
suppose  the  existence  of  any  root;  the  contour  may  be  the  infinity 
of  the  plane  (such  infinitv  regarded  as  a  contour,  or  cIowkI  curve), 
and  in  this  case  it  can  be  shown  (and  that  very  easily)  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  of  changes  of  sign  is  ■■  » ;  that  is,  there  are  within 
the  infinite  contour,  or  (what  u  the  same  thing)  there  are  in  all  n  roots ; 
thus  Cauchy's  theorem  contains  really  the  proof  of  the  fundamental 
theorem  that  a  numerical  equation  of  the  nth  <mler  (not  only  has 
a  numerical  root,  but)  has  precisely  »  roots.  It  would  appear  that 
this  proof  of  the  fundamental  theorem  in  its  most  complete  form  is 
in  principle  identical  with  the  last  proof  of  K.  F.  Gauss  (1849)  o' 
the  theorem,  in  the  form—A  numerical  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  always  a  root.^ 

But  in  the  case  of  a  finite  contour,  the  actual  determination  of  the 
difference  which  gives  the  number  of  real  roots  can  be  effected  only 
in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  contour,  by  applying  to  each  of  its  ^es 
separately  a  method  such  as  that  of  Sturm's  theorem ;  and  thus  the 
actual  determination  ultimately  depends  on  a  method  such  as  that 
of  Sturm's  theorem. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  calculation  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  by  approximation;  and  the  question 
is  not  here  considered. 

10.  A  class  of  numerical  equations  which  needs  to  be  con-^ 
stdered  is  that  of  the  binomial  equations  x"— aa*o(a»a+/3>, 
a  complex  number). 

*  The  earlier  demonstrations  by  Euler,  Lagrange,  &c.,  relate  to  the 
case  of  a  numerical  equation  witli  real  coefficients:  and  thty^  consist 
in  showing  that  such  eiquation  has  always  a  real  quadratic  divisor.fur- 
ntshing  two  roots,  which  are  either  real  or  else  conjugate  imaginaries 
m-k-ffi  (see  Lagrange's  Ejuatiatu  numMques). 


The  focegc^ng  conclusions  ap|dy,  vis.  there  are  alwaya  n  rootiu 
which,  it  may  be  shown,  are  all  unequal.  And  these  can  be  founcl 
numerically  by  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and  of  an  icth  root, 
of  real  numbers,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  natural  sines  and 
cosines.*    For  writing 

there  is  always  a  real  angle  X  (positive  and  less  than  2r),  such  that 
its  cosine  and  sine  are  "-qj^^fjp]  and  ^  (f^^)  respectively ;  that 

is,  writing  for  shortness  V  (s'+^)  -•  p,  we  havea-(-^'«p<cosX+f  sin  X). 
or  the  equation  is   x*»p(cosX-h«  sin  X);  hence  observing    that 

f  cosjj+«Tsia-)   «cosX-i-«  sin  X,  a  value  of  x  is  -  Vp  («»J+*  »»;;)  • 

The  formula  really  gives  all  the  roots,  for  instead  of  X  we  may  write 
X-hair.  t  a  positive  or  negative  integer,  and  then  we  have 


X-t-2f 


+  •     •     < 
I  sin 


X-f-2i»' 


)■ 


H         •  IS 

whkh  has  the  n  values  obtained  by  giving  to  s  the  values  o.  I,  a  ... 
II '-I  in  succession;  the  roots  are,  it- is  clear,  represented  by  points 
lying  at  equal  intervals  on  a  circle.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  pro- 
ceed somewhat  differently;  taking  one  of  the  roots  to  be  9,  so  that 
^Btt.  then  assuming  x—9y,  the  eouation  becomes  y*->i  "lO,  which 
equation,  like  the  original  equation,  nas  precisely^ »  roots  (one  of  them 
being  of  course  ^i}.  And  the  original  equation  x*~a»o  b  thus 
reduced  to  the  more  simple  equatbn  x"— i>o;  and  although  the 
theory  of  thi^  equation  is  included  in  the  preceding  one,  yet  it  is 
proper  to  state  it  separately. 
The  equation  X"— I  ""O  has  its  several  roots  expressed  in  the  form 

l,M,«i^, .. .  i^*^i  where  w  may  be  taken  "Cps  2? +1  sin  2l ;  in  fact, 

M  having  this  value,  any  integer  power  m^  i8«cos--— i-«  sin*---*  and 

we  thence  haye  («*)'  -cos  2wk+i  sin  2wk,  - 1,  that  b,  ^  is  a  root  of 
the  equation.    The  theory  will  be  resumed  further  on. 

By  what  precedes,  we  are  led  to  the  notion  (a  numerical)  of  the 
radical  a*/*  regarded  as  an  ii-valued  function ;  any  one  of  these  being 
denoted  by  Va,  then  the  series  of  values  b  Va,  wVa,  •  • .  w*~*Va; 
or  we  may.  if  we  please,  use  V  a  instead  of  aV*  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
the  fS'Valued  function. 

As  the  coefficients  of  an  algebraical  equation  may  be  numerical, 
all  which  follows  in  re^ud  to  algebraical  equations  is  (with,  it  may 
be,  some  few  modifications)  applicable  to  numerical  equations;  and 
hence,  concluding  for  the  present  thb  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  pass  on  to  algebraical  equations. 

Algebraical  Equations, 

XX.  The  equation  is 

«»-p»**^+...*^,-o, 
and  we  here  assume  the  existence  of  roots,  viz.  we  assume  that 
there  are  n  quantities  a,  &,  c ...  (in  general  all  of  them  diffeient, 
but  which  in  particular  cases  may  become  equal  in  sets  in  any 
manner),  such'  that 

or  looking  at  the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
starting  with  the  roots  a,  6,  c ...  as  given,  we  express  the  product 
of  the  n  factors  x— a,  x—b, ...  in  the  foregoing  form,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  order  fi  having  the  n  roots  a,  &,  c  ... 
In  either  case  we  have 

f .«.  regarding  the  coefficients  ^1,  Pt,..  p»  as  given,  then  we 
assume  the  exbtence  of  roots  UtbtC^...  such  that  ^i"Za,  &c.; 
or,  regarding  the  roots  as  given,  then  we  write  Pi,  ^,  &c.,  to 
detiote  the  functions  Za,  Xab,  &c. 

As  already  explained,  the  efMthet  algebraical  is  not  Used  in  opposi- 
tion to  numerical;  an  algebraical  equation  is  merely  an  equation 
wherein  the  coefficients  are  not  restricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  ex- 

{)licitly  considered  as  denoting,  numbers.  That  the  abstraction  b 
egitimate,  appean  by  the  simplest  example;  in  sayii^  that  the 
equation  x*-px +9-0  has  a  rootx-i(^+V(A'— 49)1.  we  mean  that 
writing  thb  value  for  x  the  equation  oecomes  an  identity,  \\  ip-f> 
V^P»-4ff)ll"-P(il/'+V(/>«-4«)ll+8-o;  and  the  verification  of 
this  identity  in  nowise  depends  upon  p  and  q  meaning  numbers. 
But  if  it  be  asked  what  there  is  beyond  numerical  equations  included 
in  the  term  algebraical  equation,  or,  again,  what  is  the  full  extent 
of  the  meaning  attributed  to^he  term — the  latter  question  at  any 

'  The  square  root  of  a-f /}t  can  be  determined  by  the  extraction  of 
square  roou  of  positive  real  numbers,  without  the  trigonometrical 
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rate  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer;  at  to  the  former  one,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  coefficients  may,  for  instance,  be  symbols  of 
operation.  As  regards  such  equations,  there  is  certainly  no  proof 
that  every  equation  has  a  root,  or  that  an  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  11  roots;  nor  b  it  in  any  wise  clear  what  the  precise  signification 
of  the  statement  is.  But  it  is  found  that  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  n  roots  can  be  made  without  contradictory  results; 
conclusions  derived  from  it,  if  they  involve  the  roots,  rest  on  the 
same  eround  as  the  original  assumption;  but  the  conclusion  may 
be  independent  of  the  roots  altogether,  and  in  this  case  it  ts 
undoubtedly  valid;  the  reasoning,  although  actually  conducted  by 
aid  of  the  assumption  (and,  it  may  be,  most  easily  and  elegantly 
in  this  manner),  is  really  independent  of  the  assumption.  In  illustra- 
tion, we  observe  that  it  is  allowable  to  express  a  function  of  p  and  a 
as  follows, — that  is,  by  means  of  a  rational  symmetrical  function  of 
o  and  bt  this  can,  as  a  fact,  be  expressed  as  a  rational  functbn  of 
a+6  and  ab;  and  if  we  prescribe  that  a+fr  and  ab  shall  then  be 
changed  into  p  and  q  respectively,  we  have  the  required  function  of 
P,  a.  That  is,  we  have  F(a,  ^)  asa  representation  of/  (p,  9), obtained 
as  if  we  had  daa+6,  q'^ab,  but  without  in  any  wise  assuming  the 
existence  of  the  a,  b  of  these  equations. 

xa.  Starting  from  the  equatidh 

*•— ^x'^+  . . .  —X— a.«— 6.  Ac. 

or  the  equivalent  equations  pi^Za,  &c.,  we  find 

o»— ^io*-»4- . . .  -o, 
bf^pib^-^- . . .  -o; 

•  •  • 

(it  18  as  satisfying  these  equations  that  a,  6  ...  are  said  to  be 

the  roots  of  x*— ^i«"^+  . .  .«»o);  and  conversely  from  the 

last-mentioned  equations,  assuming  that  a,  & . .  .-are  all  different,. 

we  deduce 

pi»Ta,  p»'^2db,  8ic 

and 

«•— ^iaC^+  . . .  **x^a.x—b.  Ac 

Observe  that  if,  for  instance,  a^^b,  then  the  equations 
o«— ^ja^f-h. ..«o,  6"— pi6""*-|-...=»o  would  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  relation,  which  wotild  not  of  itself  express 
that  a  was  a  double  root, — ^that  is,  that  (x—a)*  was  a  factor  of 
X*— ^ix"^+,  Ac;  but  by  considering  b  as  the  limit  of  fl+A, 
h  indefinitely  small,  we  obtain  a  second  equation 

«tf^-(l»-l)Pltt"^+  . . .  -o, 

which,  with  the  first,  expresses  that  a  is  a  double  root;  and  then 
the  whole  system  of  equations  leads  as  before  to  the  equations 
Pi^'Za,  &c  But  the  existence  of  a  double  root  implies  a  certain 
relation  between  the  coefficients;  the  general  case  is  when  the 
roots  are  all  unequal. 

We  have  then  the  theorem  that  every  rational  symmetrical 
function  of  the  roots  is  a  rational  function  of  the  c6effidcnts. 
This  is  an  easy  consequence  from  the  less  general  theorem,  evety 
rational  and  integral  symmetrical  fiuction  of  the  roots  is  a 
rational  and  integral  function  of  the  coefficients. 

In  particular,  the  sums  of  the  powers  Xa\  Zo*,  &c. ;  are  rational 
and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients. 

The  process  originally  employed  for  the  expression  of  other  f unctfons 
Za*6^,  &c,  in  terms  of  the  co^cients  is  to  make  them  depend  upon 
the  sums  of  powers:  for  instance,  Xa^l^mXa^Za^—Xa'^fi;  but 
this  is  very  objectionable;  the  true  theory  consists  in  showing  that 
we  have  systems  of  equations 

Pi    -Za. 

ip,    -  Tab 

ipi*   -Zd^+aZo^f 

ipt    »  labc, 

ipiPt"  Za»6-»-32a&c, 

(^i»  -Zo>-|-32a*6-l-6lo&c, 

where  in  each  system  there  are  precisely  as  many  equations  as  there 
arc  root-functions  on  the  right-hand  side — e.g.  3  equations  and  3 
functions  Zo^e,  Za*b,  Xa\  Hence  in  each  system  the  root-functions 
can  be  determined  linearly  in  terms  of  the  powers  and  products  of 
the  coefficients. 

jro6  -  pt, 

?Zo«    «^»-2^ 

iZabc"  Pu 

ra*ft  -  pipt-ZPt» 

2o«    -^"-3/>ipa+3/>». 

and  so  on.  The  other  process,  if  applied  consistently,  would 
derive  the  originally  assumed  value  Za6,»>Pi,  from  the  two  eoua- 
tions  Za->^.  Za*->Pi*-2pi;  ijt.  we  have  32a&->Za.Za-£a'," 
pi"-(^i«-2^),«»^. 

13.  It  is  convenient  to  mention  here  the  theorem  that,  % 


being  determined  as  ab«>ve  by  an  equation  of  the  order  s,  any 

rational  and  integral  function  whatever  of  x,  or  more  genoally 

any  rational  function  Which  does  not  become  infinite  in  virtue 

of  the  equation  itself,  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integrd 

function  of  x,  of  the  order  »— x,  the  coefficients  being  rational 

f imctions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation.    Thus  the  eqoatjoo 

gives  X*  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  multiplying  each 

side  by  x,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  writing  for  x*  its  foregoing 

value,  we  have  x**^,  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  and  the 

like  for  any  higher  power  of  x,  and  therefore  also  for  any  ratiooal 

and  integxal  function  of  x.    The  proof  in  the  case  of  a  ratiooal 

non-int^ral  function  is  somewhat  more  complicated.    The  final 

result  is  of  the  form  ^(x)/^x) « I(x),  or  say  ^(x)  -  i^x)l  (x)  ^o, 

where  ^,^,  I  are  rational  and  integral  functions;  in  other  words, 

this  equation,  being  true  if  only/Cx)  *o,  can  only  be  so  by  reason 

that  the  left-hand  side  contains /(x)  as  a  factor,  or  we  must  have 

identically  ^(x) — ^(x)I(x)  »M(x)/(x).   And  it  is,  moreover,cksr 

that  the  equation  ^x)/^(x) « I(x),bcing  satisfied  if  oiily/(x)  -io^ 

must  be  satisfied  by  each  root  of  the  equation. 

From  the  theorem  that  a  rational  symmetrical  f  unctkm  of  the  roots 
is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  coefficients,  it  at  once  follows  that  it  is 
posMDle  to  determine  an  equation  (of  an  ass^naUe  order)  having 
for  its  roots  the  several  values  of  any  given  (unsymmetrical)  fttnctiaa 
of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation.  For  example,  in' the  case  of  a 
quartic  equation,  roots  (a,  6,  c,  <Q»  it  is  possible  to  find  an  etiuatsoa 
having  the  roots  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  ci  (being  therefore  a  sextic  eqnap 
tioo) :  viz.  in  the  product 

(>-o*)(y-ae)(y-«f)(y-W(y-W)Cy-«^ 
the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  y  will  be  symmetrical  fnnctioai 
of  o»  6,  c,  d  and  therefore  rational  and  integral  f unctioiis  of  the  co* 
efficients  of  the  quartic  equation;  henn,  supposing  the  product  so 
expressed,  and  <Kiuating  it  to  zero,  we  have  the  required  sextic 
equation.  In  the  same  manner  can  be  found  the  sextic  eqoatkm 
having  the  roots  (a-M«,  (o-c)«,  (o-rf)i,*-rt«,  {b-dy,  (f-dp,  whkh 
is  the  equation  of  differences  previously  referred  to;  and  similarly 
we  obtam  the  equation  of  differences  for  a  given  eqnatioa  of  any 
order.  Again,  the  equation  soo^t  for  may  De  that  having  for  its 
fi  roots  the  given  rational  functions  ^(a),^6),  . .  •  ol  the  aevecal 
roots  of  the  given  equation.  Any  such  rational  function  can  (as 
was  shown)  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integral  f  unctsoa  of  the 
ord«r  »— I ;  and,  retaining  x  in  place  of  any  one  of  the  roots,  the 
problem  is  to  find  y  from  the  equations  x*— ^ix*^  . . .  ■*o^  and 
y«>MoX*^+MiX*^-h.*.i  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  these 
two  equations  to  eliminate  x.  This  is  in  fact  E.  W.  Tschimhaosea's 
transformation  (1683). 

14.  In  connexion  with  what  precedes,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  nimiber  of  values  (obtained  by  permutations  of  the  roots)  of 
given  unsymmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  or  say  of  a  given  set 
of  letters:  for  instance,  with  roots  or  letters  {a,  b^e^d)  as  before, 
how  many  values  are  there  of  the  function  ab+ci,  or  better, 
how  many  funaiona  are  there  of  this  form?  The  answer  is  3, 
viz.  ob-\-cdf  ac-^bd,  ad-\-bc;  or  again  we  may  ask  whether,  in 
the  case  of  a  given  number  of  letters,  there  exist  fuxictioBS  with 
a  given  number  of  values,  3-valued,  4-valued  functioos,  ftc 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  for  any  given  number  of  letters  there erist 
2-valued  functions;  the  product  of  the  differences  of  the  letters *« 
such  a  function ;  however  the  letters  are  interchanged,  it  alters  only 
itv  sign;  w  say  the  two  values  are  A  and  —A.  And  if  P,  Q  are 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  letters,  then  the  general  form  01  such 
a  function  is  P+QA;  this  has  only  the  two  values  P+QA,  P-Qi. 

In  the  case  of  4  letters  there  exist  (as  appears  above)  3-vaIued 
functions:  but  in  the  case  of  5  letters  there  does  not  exist  any  3- 
valued  or  4-valued  function:  and  the  only  5-vaIued  functSoas  are 
those  which  are  syrmmetrical  in  regard  to  four  of  the  letters,  and  can 
thus  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one  letter  and  of  symmetrical  fanctk»s 
of  all  the  letters.  These  last  theorems  present  theaadves  In  tha 
demonstration  of  the  non>existence  of  a  iolutioa  of  a  qvinticeqiiatiaa 
by  radicals. 

The  theory  is  an  extensive  and  important  one.  depending  QB 
the  notions  of  tubstUutunu  and  of  groups  (q.t.), 

1$,  Returning  to  equations,  we  have  the  very  importsfil 

theorem  that,  given  the  value  of  any  unsymmetrical  fanctioa  of 

the  roots,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  quartic  equation,  the  fanctioa 

ab+cdf  it  is  in  general  possible  to  determine  rationally  the  vshie 

of  any  similar  fimction,  such  as  (a-f  fr)*-f'(c4*4)*- 

The  a  priori  ground  of  this  theorem  may  be  fllustrated  by  ttesM  ol 
a  numerical  equatk>n.  Suppose  that  the  roots  of  a  quartic  equaliaa 
are  ii  ai3i4t  then  if  it  b  given  that  ab+cd»i^  this  in  effect  deter' 
mines  a,  ^  to  be  1,  a  »nd  (.  d  to  be  3, 4  (vii;  a*l»&«a.ar  ««3-  b»u 
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aad  c -i3,  tf  "4  or  c  «3,  tf  «4)  or  elie  a,  fr  to  be  3, 4  aifd  c,  tf  to  be  1, 2 ; 
•ad  it  tMrefore  in  dtcct  oetcrminai  (a+6)*+(c+^)*  to  be  "370, 
•ad -not  mny  other  value;  that  it,  (c-\-b)*+{c+d)\  aa  having  a 
■iagle  value,  muat  be  detaninable  rationallv.  And  we  can  in  the 
■ame  tray  aoooant  for  cases  of  failure  as  regards  particular  equations ; 
thus,  the  roots  being  1,  a,  9,  4  as  before,  o^-^a  determines  a  to  be 
—  I  and^tobe  -ia.Dutif  the  rooU  had  been  1.2,4,  i6thena%->i6 
does  not  nniqudy  oetermine  ajb  but  only  makes  them  to  be  I,i6  or 
a,4  respectively. 
As  to  the  •  poOmon  pntAt  assum^ ,  for  instance. 

l.-arf+*e.   y.-(a+rf)»+(6+c)»: 

then  yi+)%+Jf«t  ttyi-¥l^-¥t$y$,  /i*yi+tfyi+/i^»  will  be  respectively 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  quartic.  and  therefore 
rational  and  integral  functions,  of  the  coefndents;  that  is,  they 
will  be  known. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  It,  It,  U  ere  oil  known:  then  the 
equations  being  linear  in  yi,  >h.  yi  these  can  be  expressed  rstiooally 
in  terms  of  the  coefficients  and  of  It.  Ii,  !•;  that  is,  yi,  yi.  ya  will  be 
known.  But  observe  further  that  yi  is  obtained  as  a  function  of 
Ik.  J^  ft  symmetrical  as  regards  h*  l»\  it  can  therefore  be  expressed 
as  a  rationial  function  of  d  and  of  ^+fi.  I^u  and  thence  as  a  rational 
function  of  li  and  of  li+li+la,  <i(i+li/s+<ila.  hMi\  but  these  last  are 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  and  as  such  they  are  expressible 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients;  that  is,  jx  will  be  expressed 
as  a  rational  function  of  l\  and  of  the  coefficients;  or  l\  (alone,  not 
lb  or  !■}  being  known,  ji  will  be  rationally  determined. 

16.  We  now  consider  the  question  of  the  algebraical  solution 
of  equations,  or,  more  accurately,  that  of  the  soiution  of  equations 
by  radicals. 

In  the  case  of  a  quadric  equation  x^— ^•(•{ao,  ve  can  by  the 
assistance  of  the  sign  V(  )  or  (  )'  find  an  expression  for  x  as  a 
a-valued  function  of  the  coefficients  p,  fldch  that  substituting 
this  value  in  the  equation,  the  equation  is  thereby  identically 
satisfied;  it  has  been  found  that  this  expression  is 

*-*li>-V(^-44)l. 
and  the  equation  b  on  this  account  said  to  be  algebraically  solvable, 
or  more  accurately  solvable  by  radicals.  Or  we  may  by  writing 
X  M  -  bp-{-t  reduce  the  equation  to  sP  «  i(^— 4<)>  vis.  to  an  equation 
of  the  form  afi»a\  and  in  virtue  of  iu  bdnji  thus  reducible  we  say 
that  thie  original  equation  b  solvable  by  radicals.  And  the  question 
for  an  equation  of  any  higlwr  order,  say  of  the  order  n,  b,  can  we 
by  means  of  rviicab  (that  b.  by  aid  of  the  sign  "^  (  )  or  ( )>^.  usinff 
as  many  as  we  please  of  such  swns  and  with  any  values  of  m)  find 
an  f»>valued  function  (or  any  function)  of  the  coefficients  which 
substituted  for  jt  in  the  equation  shall  satisfy  it  identically? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  p,  9 ...  are  not  explicitly 
considered  as  numbers,  but  even  if  they  do  denote  numbos,  the 
question  whether  a  numerical  equation  admits  of  solution  by  ladicab 
b  wholly  unconnected  with  the  before-mentioned,  theorem  of  the 
cxbtence  of  the  n  roots  of  such  an  equation.  It  does  not*  even 
follow  that  in  the  case  of  a  numerical  equation  solvable  by  radicab 
the  algebraical  solution  gives  the  numerical  solution,  but  this  requires 
expbnation.  Consider  first  a  numerical  quadric  equation  with 
imaginary  coefficients.  In  the  formula  x*-i|p^V(P"-49)lt  sub- 
stitutiiw  for  >,  q  their  given  numerical  values,  we  obtain  for  z  an 
cxpressMn  of^the  form  JC-tt+^"^V(7+*«)»  ^**«'*  «,  /I.  y.  »  *« 
resl  numbers.    Thb  expression  substituted  for  x  in  the  ouadric 

3 nation  would  aatbfy  it  identically,  and  it  b  thus  an  algebraical 
ution;  but  there  is  no  obvious  a  priori  reason  why  V(t+M) 
should  have  a  value '■c+^t,  where  c  and  d  are  real  numbers  cal- 
culable  by  the  extraction  of  a  root  or  roots  of  real  numbers;  however 
the  case  is  (what  there  was  no  a  priori  right  to  expect)  that  V  (y+<0 
1^  such  a  value  calculable  by  mcssns  of  the  radical  expressions 
V  IV  (y+l^  ^t1  :  end  hence  the  algebraical  solution  of  a  numerical 
quadnc  equation  does  in  every  case  give  the  numerical  solution.  The 
case  of  a  numerical  cubic  equation  will  be  considered  presently. 

17.  A  cubic  equation  can  be  solved  by  radicals. 
Taking  for  greater  simplicity  the  cubic  in  the  reduced  form 


'f.  we  havca*«i|r+V(r*-A9')l'  •  2-valued  function:  we  then 
have  a  by  means  01  a  cube  root.  vis. 

•-"»m'+v(f«-«'v«»)ii. 

a  6-vaIued  function  of  the  coefficients;  but  then,  writing  q^'hfjfi,  we 
have,  as  may  be  shown,  a +6  a  ^-valued  function  of  the  coefficients; 
and  x^a+b  b  the  required  solution  by  radicals.  It  would  have 
been  wrong  to  complete  the  solution  by  writing 

ft-^»l''-V(»«-A«^n. 
for  then  a+&  would  have  been  given  as  a  o-valued  function  having 
only  3  of  its  values  roots,  and  the  other  6  values  being  irrelevant. 
Observe  that  in  thb  last  process  we  make  no  use  of  the  equation 


3a&->9,  in  Its  original  form,  but  use  only  the  derived  equation 
27a*b*^^,  implied  in,  but  not  implying,  the  original  form. 
An  interesting  variation  of  the  scriution  b  to  write  x •-06(0+6), 

giving  a*6*(a*+6')*f  and  3a*6'-8,  or  say  oH^'-^.  aV-h: 
and  consequently 

••-J|r+V(H-.V)|.  6*-{(r-V(r«-«S««)|. 

«.«.  here  a\  6*  are  each  of  them  a  a-valued  function,  but  as  the  9nly 
effect  of  altering  the  sign  of  the  quadric  radical  b  to  interchange 
a*.  6*,  they  may  be  regarded  as  each  of  them  i>valued;  a  and  b 
are  each  (H  them  3-valucd  (for  observe  that  here  only  a*b*,  not  ob, 
is  given);  and  abia-^b)  thus  b  in  appearance  a  9-valued  function; 
but  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  b  (as  it  ought  to  be)  only  3<valued. 
In  the  case  of  a  numerical  cubic,  even  when  the  coefficients  are  rttl, 
substituting  their  values  in  the  expression 

*-^(i!r+V(f«-M^ll+|«+^U|r+V(f«-A«»)n, 
thb  may  depend  on  an  expreswon  of  the  form  <^(y+>0  where 
y  and  >  are  real  numbers  (it  will  do-so  if  f*— |W  b  a  negative  num- 
ber), and  then  we  caaiMl  by  the  extraction  of  any  root  or  roots  of 
real  positive  numbers  reduce  ^(y+bi)  to  the  form  c+di,  c  and  d 
real  numbers:  hence  here  the.  Algebraical  solution  does  not  give  the 
numerical  solution,  and  we  have  here  the  so-called  "  irreducible 
case  "  of  a  cubic  equation.  By  what  precedes  there  b  nothing  in 
this 'that  might  not  have  been  expected;  the  algebraical  solution 
makes  the  solution  depend  on  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
a  number,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  expecting  thb  to  be  a  real 
number.  It  b  well  known  that  the  case  in  question  U  that  wherein 
the  three  roots  of  the  numerical  cubic  equation  are  all  real;  if  the 
roots  are  two  imaginary,  one  real,  then  contrariwise  the  quantity 
under  the  cube  root  b  real;  and  the  algebraical  sdution  gives 
the  numerical  one.' 

The  irreducible  case  b  solvable  by  a  trigonometrical  formub,  but 
thb  b  not  a  solution  by  radicab:  it  consists  in  effect  in  reducing  the 
given  numerical  cubic  (not  to  a  cubic  of  the  form  ^^a,  solvable  by 
the  extraction  of  a  cube  root,  but)  to  a  cubic  of  the  form  Aj^—yx^a, 
corresponding  to  the  equation  4  cos¥— 3  cos  9>cos  3f  wiiich  serves 
to  determine  cos  $  when  cos  3f  is  known.  The  theory  b  applicable 
to  an  algebraical  cubic  equation;  say  that  such  an  equation,  if  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  form  4x*— 3r«a.  b  solvable  by  ^  trisection." 
— then  the  general  cubic  equation  b  solvable  by  trisection. 

18.  A  quartic  equation  b  solvable  by  radicab:  and  it  b  to  be 
remarked  that  the  existence  of  such  a  solution  depends  on  the 
exbtence  of  3-valucd  functions  such  as  o^+ci  of  the  four  roots 
(a,  b,  e,  d):  by  what  precedes  ab-^-cd  b  the  root  of  a  cubic 
equation,  which  equation  b  solvable  by  radicab:  hence  ah-]rcd 
can  be  found  by  radicab;  and  since  abed  b  a  given  function,  ab 
and  cd  can  then  be  found  by  radicals.  But  by  what  precedes, 
if  06  be  known  then  any  similar  function,  say  tf +6,  b  obtainable 
rationally;  and  then  from  the  values  of  0+6  and  ab  we  may  by 
radicab  obtain  the  value  of  a  or  6,  that  b,  an  expression  for  the 
root  of  the  given  quartic  equation:  the  expression  ultimately 
obtained  b  4-valued,  corresponding  to  the  different  values  of  the 
several  radicab  which  enter  therein,  and  we  have  thus  the  ex- 
presuon  by  radicab  of  each  of  the  four  roots  of  the  quartic 
equation.  But  when  the  quartic  b  numerical  the  same  thing 
happens  as  in  the  cubic,  and  the  algebraical  solution  docs  not  in 
every  case  ^ve  the  numerical  one. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  explanation  as  to  the 
quartic  how  in  the  next  following  case,  that  oithe  quintic,  the  question 
of  the  solvability  by  radicab  depends  on  the  existence  or  non- 
exbtence  of  6«valued  functions  of  the  five  roots  (a,  6,  e,  d,  e) ;  the 
fundamental  theorem  b  the  one  already  stated,  a  rational  function 
of  five  letters,  if  it  has  less  than  5,  cannot  have  moie  than  a  values, 
that  'is,  there  are  no  3-valued  or  4-valued  functions  of  %  Utters:  and 
by  reasonii^  depending  in  part  upon  thb  theorem,  N.  H.  Abel  (1824) 
showed  that  a  general  quintic  equation  b  not  solvable  by  radicab ; 
and  a  fortiori  the  genera!  equation  of  any  order  higher  than  5  b  not 
solvable  by  radicals. 

19.  The  general  theory  of  the  solvability  of  an  equatbn  by  radicab 
depends  fundamentally  on  A.  T.  Vandermonde's  remark  (1770) 
that,  supposing  an  equation  b  solvable  by  radicals,  and  that  we  have 
therefore  an  algebraical  expremon  of  »  in  terms  of  the  coefficients, 
then  substituting  for  the  coefficients  their  values  in  terms  of  the  roots, 
the  resulting  expression  must  reduce  itself  to  any  one  at  pleasure  of 
the  roots  a,  6, «  . . .  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  quadric  equation,  in  the 


to  be  +(0-6)  or  -(0-6). 

So  in  the  cubic  equation  x*— px*+9X— r  >o,  if  the  roots  are  o,  6,  e, 
and  if  w  is  used  to  denote  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity,  i^+wf* 
i>o,  then  writing  for  shortness  p>a+6+c,  La"a+w6+wV,  M" 
C+1/6+MC.  it  b  at  once  seen  that  LM,  L*+M*.  and  ther^'*-  -i-" 
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(L*-M*)*  are  fsmunetrical  functioot  of  the  roots,  and  oooaequeiitly 
ntional  lunctions  of  tlie  coeflkieau:  hence 

J(L>+M«+V(L»-M»)»| 

b  a  rational  function  of  the  coefficients,  which  when  these  are 
replaced  by  thetr  values  as  functions  of  the  roots  becomes,  according 
to  the  sign  given  to  the  quadric  rsdical,  «L*  or  M*i  tsking  it  wL", 
the  cube  root  of  the  expressbn  hss  the  three  values  L,  «L,  Jt.; 
and  LM  divided  by  the  same  cube  root  has  therefore  the  values 
M,  a^M,  wM ;  whence  finally  the  expression 

»l^+'»U(L«+M«+VCL»-M«)«)|+LM+'»UL>+M«+V(L«-M»)«)ll 
has  the  three  values 

that  is.  these  are  ■■a,  6,  c  respectively.  If  the  value  M*  hsd  been 
taken  instead  <rf  L*,  tlM»i  the  expression  would  have  had  the  same 
three  values  a,  b,  c.  Comparing 'the  solution  given  for  the  cubic 
x*-f9X— f  wO,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  two  solutions  are 
identical,  and  that  the  function  i*— A^f  under  the  radical  sign  must 
(by  aid  <rf  the  relation ^wo  which  subsists  in  thb  case)  reduce  itself 
to  (L'—M')*;  it  b  ovfy  by  each  radical  being  equal  to  a  rational 
function  of  the  roots  that  the  final  expfession  can  become  equal  to 
the  roou  o,  ft, «  respectively. 

20.  The  formulae  for  the  cubic  were  obtained  by  J.  L.  Lagrange 
( 1 770-1 771)  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Upon  examining 
and  comparing  the  principal  known  methods  for  the  solution  of 
algebraical  equations,  he  found  that  they  all  ultimately  depended 
upon  finding  a  "resolvent"  equation  of  which  the  root  b 
tf +«6+tt'c+wV+  . . . ,  w  being  an  imaginary  root  of  unity, 
of  the  same  order  as  the  equation;  e.g.  for  the  cubic  the  root  b 
tf +«6+tt'c,  w  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity.  Evidently  the 
method  gives  for  L*  a  quadric  equation,  which  b  the  "  resolvent  " 
equation  in  thb  particular  case. 

For  a  quartic  the  formulae  present  themselves  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  by  reason  that  4  b  not  a  prime  number.  Attempt- 
ing to  apply  it  to  a  quintic,  we  seek  for  the  equation  of  which  the 
root  b  (a+ftfft+u'c+w'^+w^e),  «  an  imaginary  fifth  root  of 
unity,  or  rather  the  fifth  power  thereof  (a+»6+<^+(0'^+wV)*; 
this  b  a  34-valued  function,  but  if  we  consider  the  four  values 
corresponding  to  the  roots  of  unity  «,  eo',  w*,  «*,  vis.  the  values 

any  sjrmmetrical  function  of  these,  for  instance  their  stmi,  b  a 
6-valued  function  <^  the  roots,  and  may  therefore  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  sextic  equation,  the  coefficients  whereof  are  rational 
functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  original  quintic  equation;  the 
conclusion  being  that  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  order 
b  made  to  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  order. 
Thb  b,  of  course,  useless  for  the  solution  of  the  quintic  equation, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  does  not  admit  of  solution  by 
radicals;  but  the  equation  of  the  uxth  order,  Lagrange's  re- 
solvent sextic,  b  very  important,  and  b  intimate!^  connected 
with  all  the  later  investigations  in  the  theory. 

31.  It  b  to  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  solv- 
ability by  radicab,  that  not  only  the  coefficients  are  taken  to 
be  arbitrary,  but  it  b  assumed  that  they  are  represented  each 
by  a  single  letter,  or  say  rather  that  they  are  not  so  expressed 
in  terms  of  other  arbitrary  quantities  as  to  make  a  solution 
possible.  If  the  coefficients  are  not  all  arbitrary,  for  instance, 
if  some  of  them  are  zero,  a  sextic  equation  might  be  of  the 
form  a(*-(-6x*-hcji^+i*o,  and  so  be  solvable  as  a  cubic;  or 
if  the  coeffidenu  of  the  sextic  are  given  functions  of  the  six 
arbitrary  quantities  a,  5,  c,  d,  e,  /,  such  that  the  sextic  b  really 
of  the  form  (s«+«t+*)(«*+c«*+ix»+«x-hy)-o,then  it  breaks 
up  into  the  equations  x?+ax-|-6-»o,  **+cx*+ix»-f-ex+/«o, 
and  b  consequently  solvable  by  radicab;  so  b1s<>  if  the  form 
is  (x-c)(x— ft)(x— c)(x— rf)(*— e)(x— /)-o,  then  the  equation 
b  solvable  by  radicab,— in  thb  extreme  case  rationally.  Such 
cases  of  solvability  are  self-evident;  but  they  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  general  theorem  of  the  non-solvability  by 
radicab  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  or  any  higher  order  does  not 
in  any  wise  exclude  for  such  orden  the  cxbtence  of  particular 
equations  solvable  by  radicab,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  extensive 
classes  of  equations  which  are  thus  solvable;  the  binomial 
equations  x"— i  «o  present  an  instance. 


23.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  severs!  rootsoftheeqastba 


asr 


x*-i  -o  can  be  expccssed  in  the  form  oos  ^^4- 1  sin  ^,  fast  die 

question  b  now  that  of  the  algebraical  solutioa  (or  solotioa  by 
radicab)  <tf  thb  equation.  There  b  always  a  root"*i ;  if  m  be  asy 
other  root,  then  obviously  m.  •/.  ...m^  are  all  of  them  roots ;  x*—i 
conuins  the  factor  z— i,  and  it  thus  appesn  that  «b  «^,  • . . 
thes— I  roots  of  the  equatioa 

x^+«^+ . . .  +X+I  -o; 
we  have,  of  course,  ttT^-^-^^-^- . . .  -(-m+i  •o. 

It  b  proper  to  dbtinguish  the  cases  m  prime  and  n  cnn,y„-^. 
and  in  the  latter  case  there  b  a  distinctiiMi  according  as  the  prioM 
factcns  of  s  are  simple  or  multiple.  By  way  of  illostnuion,  sanpoae 
successively  ii»l5  and  ii>>9;  in  the  former  case,  if  a  be  an  imaginary 
root  of  X*— I  "-o  (or  root  01  x*+«+i  ""O),  and  B  an  ima^aacy  root 
of  X*- 1  -o  (or  root  of  x*+x"+x«+x-i-l  -o),  then  m  may  be  taken 
'^•fil  the  successive  powera  thereof,  «/f,  «'^,  ^,  ^^  •*,  A  «^, 
tt«^,  fi*,  a,  tt»/f,  ^,  «^.  tt«^,  arc  the  roots  of  x»*-»-x*»-|-. .  .-|-jc-|-i  -o; 
the  solution  thus  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  equations  x*— i  mo 
and  X*— i">a  In  the  Utter  case,  if  a  be  an  imaginary  root  of 
x*~>|wo  (orrootofx'+'-Hi""0),  then  the  equation  x*~i«*o  gives 
x*«>i,  a,  or  0^;  x*">i  gives  x>>i,  a,  or  <^;  and  the  solutioo  thin 
dependsonthesolutionof  the  equations  X*— I  ■B04r'—a">o,  x*—^"a 
The  fint  equation  has  the  roots  i,  a,  a^;  if  /f  be  a  root  orettlwr  of  the 
others,  say  if  ^"> a,  then  assuming  «■■/},  tht  successive  powen  are 
A  ^,  a,  tifi,  t^t  a*i  ^A  a*i^t  which  are  the  roots  of  the  oqaatioa 
x»+x»-|-...+x+i-a 

It  thusappean  that  the  only  case  which  need  be  considered  b  that 
of  11  a  prime  number,  and  writing  (as  is  more  usual)  r  in  place  of  a, 
we  have  r,  H,  f*,...r*^  as  the{iii— 1)  roots  of  the  redooed  equatioa 

x^+x^+ . . .  +X+I  -o; 
then  not  only  r*— I  — o,  but  also  r«^Hhr*^-i- . . .  +r-hi  «a 

23.  The  process  of  solution  due  to  Kari  Friedrich  Gauss  (1801) 
depends  essentially  on  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  a  certain 
order,  via.  not  as  above,  with  the  indices  of  r  in  arithmetical 
progression,  but  with  their  indices  in  geometrical  progression; 
the  prime  number  n  has  a  certain  number  of  prime  roots  1, 
which  are  such  that  f  *-*  b  the  lowest  power  of  g,  which  b  =  i 
to  the  modulus  n ;  or,  what  b  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  of 
powen  I,  it  ft  • '  *  f  *~**  ^cfa  divided  by  »,  leave  (in  a  different 
order)  the  remainders  i,  s,  3,  . . .  »— i;  hence  giving  to  r  in 
succession  the  indices  i,  g,  I*,  . .  •  g*"*,  we  have,  in  a  different 
order,  the  whole  series  of  roots  rtf*,f*t . . .  r*"'.         , 

In  the  most  simple  case,  »**5,  the  equation  tobe  solvedlbx^-f  1*+ 
x^+x+i  •"O;  here  aba  prime  root  01  5,  and  the  order  of  the  roots 
is  r,  r",  H,  r*.    The  Gaussian  process  consists  in  farming  an  equatioa 
for  determining  the  periods  Pi,  Pt,  "r-^-r*  and  r*-f-r*  respectivdy, 
— ^these  being  such  that  the  symmetrical  functions  Pi-f  P«i  PiPt  arc 
rationally  determinable:  in  fact  Pi-HPi--l,  PiPi-(r+r«)(r«+f^, 
■■r*+r«+f»+r»,  -r»+H+r+r",  --I.    Pi,  Pi  arc  thus  the  roots 
of  «■+»— I  »o:  and  taking  them  to  be  known,  they  are  themseKes 
broken  up  into  subperiods,  in  the  present  case  single  terms,  r  sod  r* 
for  Pi,  r*  and  r*  for  Pi;  the  symmetrical  functions  of  these  are  tbea 
rationally  determined  in  terms  of  Pi  and  Pt;  thus  f -fH«Pi.  r.r*«i. 
or  r,  r*  are  the  roots  of  k^—PiK+i  "O.   The  mode  of  divison  b  more 
clearly  seen  for  a  Urger  value  of  11 ;  thus,  for  a  >7  a  prime  root  is 
■'3,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  b  r,  r*,  t*,  f*,  r*.  r*.    We  msv 
form  either  3  periods  each  of  2  terms.  Pi,  Pi,  P»"f-f  i*,  r*+r*.  »■+»* 
respectively:  ca  else  2  periods  each  of  3  terms,  Pi,  Pi-t+f'+H, 
f*-\-i*-\-r*  respectively;  in  each  case  the  symmetrical  functioos  of 
the  periods  are  rationally  determinable:  thus  in  the  case  of  the  two 
periods  Pi-HPi--l,  PiPi-3+»'+»*+r»+r*+r«+f«.  -s;  and  the 
periods  being  known  the  symmetrical  functions  of  the  several  tenns 
of  each  peri<xl  are  rationally  determined  in  terms  of  the  periods,  thus 
f-|-r«-t-f«-Pi,  r.i*+f.H+r<r«-Pt.  f.r«.r*-I. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Lagnn^  (r8o8),  who. 
applying  hb  general  process  to  the  equation  in  question,  x*~'-|- 
x»-»+ . . .  -l-x-l-i  ••o(thc  roots  a,  6,  c. . .  being  the  several  povtrs 
of  r,  the  indices  in  geometrical  progression  as  above),  shoved 
that  the  function  (a-i-ci>6+«^^+  •  •  •)"^  was  in  thb  case  a  ghreo 
fimction  of  w  with  integer  coefficients. 

Reverting  to  the  before-mentioned  particular  equation  x*4-xf+ 
x'+x+i  >o.  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  process  of  solutioa 
with  that  for  the  solution  of  the  general  quartic  tht  roots  whereof  src 
a,  b,  c,  d.  ^  . 

Take  u,  a  root  of  the  equation  w*— 1  «o  (whence  w  n  •!,  *i,  ■• 
or  —  t,  at  pleasure),  and  consider  the  exprenion 

(o+«6-»-«^-H««)<. 
the  developed  value  of  thb  is 

-     o«+6«4-c*+d«+6(o«c«-|-iV)+ia(fl«d-«-Mctt-»-cMI+Ar) 
-!-««  U(o'6+6*c+c>+<i*a) + i3(a<of +M^4-e^+^»e)) 
+«» B(oV+6V-|-<««-|-<ffo»)  +4(tt^ + Mrf -l-c»o  +d^)  +34ak>'l 
-i-»>4(oV+Ma+c'&+d>c)-(-i2ea*6c-(-Metf-f<Ua'l-Ai»>| 
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+-•8  f +;»+H+r5+  4(''+''+''+''il 


, . niited  value.    Thit  n.  n  hiva 

(r+-*'+.A'+-V)*--r+4»+l4J- 
whlch  mult  conuini  ihc  mlulioii  «1  Ihtcqiution. 
i.j.jj..<j.rfit-i  which iiriibl;ifa--i,[licB(r4' 

•)\'- -iS-ioi;  the (olinloa It 


tdydn 

(r+. 
jultcon. 

ut  difiadty. 


I  prime  nnmber 


The  rejult  a  peritclly  geneiil,  thia;— ■ 
ra  not  of  IbeapuUioD  i"~'+i"^+  . . .  -t-i-|-i>o,u  ■  n»[  « 
tt'^— i-o,>Dd|kprliHii»t  of  I'^ai  (mod.  n},  then 

(r +«+... +™-«rt")-i 

b  ■  (iTts  fusctton  M|+M« . . .  +ll.,.tf<~*  wilh  ialcgcr  ro- 
effideoU,  and  by  tbe  eilnclion  of  (■— i)th  tnoU  of  Ibii  and 
limllu  upRMiOBt  we  ullinulely  obtiln  r  In  Icnu  of  tt,  *hidi  it 

b  tbuiulviblt  by  ndiulL  Iupmicukr.if  ii~i  bcipovtrof  i, 
the  tcAutioD  (by  dthcr  procoi)  icquiio  the  ntrmction  of  iquaro 
fOOU  only;  add  it  was  thui  thai  Gaioa  discovcml  that  it  waa 
ponible  to  mnatiuct  geamelrically  the  regulai  polyiona  of  17 
aideiand9;7iide*n*pectively.     SomeiDlemlintdcvclopmcnU 

Tbc equation  x'^+  ...-t-i+i-ohaabeenconxdered  foiiti 
own  take,  but  it  alio  icrva  ai  a  ipednxn  of  a  daw  of  cqualioii* 
■olnblt  by  ladicala,  coniidend  by  N.  H.  Abtl  (iSiS),  and  nnce 
called  Abellan  equationi,  via.  for  Ibe  Abdian  equitian  of  Ibe 
order  «,  a  I  be  any  root,  Ibc  rooU  are  a,  »i.  ft.,...*"-i«  <gx 
bdnf  a  nlional  funcliiMiof  i,  and^i-i);  the  thcoiy  ii.  In  tact, 
'  at  of  the  above  particular  caae. 


14.  BM  tha  theory  of  the  alcebiaical  solution  of  equalioni 
in  iti  moat  complete  form  waa  eitabtiabcd  by  Evariste  Galoii 
(boRi  October  iBii,  killed  in  a  duel  Hay  1831;  tee  hit  mUeclol 
worfci,  UmniU*.  t.  il..  iM)-  The  definition  of  an  irreducible 
equation  rcwmblea  Abcl't, — an  equation  itreducilite  when  it 
adautt  of  a  niional  dlviior,  Irreducible  in  the  contrary  case; 
only  the  word  retuiul  it  utcd  in  thit  ntcnded  lenie  (hit,  in 
cooneiian  with  the  coefBdcnta  of  the  ^ven  tqutiion,  01  with  the 
frtMliwil  quantitlet  Iji  any)  whereof  thete  are  compoted,  be 
CMuideii  any  nambec  of  other  Imlioiial  quintitiei  oiUcd 
"  adjoint  ladJcali,"  and  he  lenna  lalional  any  ralloaat  function 
a(  the  cocfidenta  (at  the  ImlloBili  whenof  they  are  compoted) 
and  ol  tbcK  adjoint  nditab;  the  epithet  irreducible  it  Ihui  taken 
dthef  abwiutdy  or  in  a  relative  tente,  ictordlns  to  llie  lyttein  ol 
■djoinl  ndkab  which  an  taken  into  account.  For  inatancc. 
the  equatloo  I'+z'+^+i+i-oi  the  left  band  lide  hat  here 
no  rational  diviior,  and  the  equation  ia  irredudUe;  but  Ihit 
function  li-(^-f}i-(-i}i-t>*.  *°A  It  )>"  "■o*  <'»  irrational 
diviton  i'+l(i  +  Vi)«+i,  a'+id-  V5)«+';  "«1  tbeie,  if 
we  a<M»  the  radical  Vs.  are  rational,  and  the  equation  ia  no 
looser  inedudble.  In  (he  cate  of  a  (iven  cqualioD.  aHumed  to  be 
'    ~'    "     mbkn  10  lotve  the  equation  b,  Intact,  thai  of 


Bodlns  radkak  by  the  adjascthm  of  which  the  equatka  becomet 

ledudble;  for  Initance,  the  fcneral  qutdric  equation  ^-)->i-f 
j-o  b  irreducible,  but  it  becomtt  tcdudble,  breaking  up  into 
ratlanal  lineai  factort,  when  we  adjoin  theraiUial  Vd^-f). 

The  luadameatal  Ibeorcia  li  the  PiopoBtisB  L  of  the  "  Mfawin 
ma  In  CDndilioiu  de  i^Blubilit*  dct  (quatiom  par  radicaui'': 
alwayi™'  ""w        ■..!...» 


WDi  el  the  lecieri  a,  t,  < . . .  pOMUaLj 
rooti  invariable  by  the  nbMitutioni 


of  the  fi^p  li  rationally  >»»■«. 

t.  Reciprocally  every  ratioaally  detenalaatite  foactloa  of- the 
roott  it  invariabfc  by  the  ■ubttilutloaa  ai  the  groups 

Here  by  an  invanable  [uBclioa  b  meant  Dot  oaN  a  fuoctioB  of 
which  the  form  it  invariable  by  the  ubMltutioaa  of^lhe  (nup,  but 
fuRher,  ooe  of  which  the  value  b  lavariablc  by  theae  wliuituikHu: 
fv  inHauce,  if  the  equation  be  *(i]  bo,  ibenMi)  ba  {uoclioa  of  the 
nxKt  invariable  by  any  lubnituliini  whatever.    And  In  laying  that 

a  [uBCIion  it  rationally  known.  It  b  maol  •■"•  ■■ '— ' "■'- 

rationally  in  termt  ol  the  coefhdentt  and  0 


only  ralloiully 


.■£SS 


of  all 


STrS^l; 


poup  it  the  cyclical  0 


LVita 


Tmt  notion  of  the  group  of  the  ofifiDal  equation.  <»  of  the  aimp  of 
the  equation  at  varied  by  the  adiunctkn  of  a  teriet  of  ndkala,  ireinB 
u  be  the  tundtnental  one  la  Calolt'i  Iheccy.  But  the  nnbkia  of 
nluiioa  by  radjak.  iditead  of  being  the  tole  object  of  vmc  thron. 
appcan  at  the  Ant  link  of  a  kxif  chain  of  qusRieot  relatisf  to  the 
Iremfonnttiaii  and  claiailnriod  of  inationala. 

RiEturningtalhEqiHiiDiiof  inlulloa  by  ndicali.  It  will  be  readily 
underttood  (hat  by  the  adjunctiDD  of  a  radical  the  |roup  may  be 


illoEtalned 


Crtffr,  t.  xicdv.  (1B4] 


the  aodubr  equation  of ,  -. , ._  „  ,_ 

ordtn  s,  1,  II  rttpectlveh'i  but  foe  the  Irualonnatioa.  ■  a  prime 
Dumber  greater  than  II,  the  dncHalon  b  Impottible. 

The  general  theory  of  CUob  In  renrd  to  the  lolutioa  of  equatlont 
wai  cmnplRtd.  and  tone  d  tha  demooalraliDiit  iupptied  by  E. 
B«li<i8u).  SeeaboJ.  A.Senn'aCtiirid's'rMnnMriain,  lod 
ed.  (HM);4thed.(i«TT-'"7>). 

i;.  Reluming  to  quintic  equaflont,  (icoiie  Bitch  Jttnrd 
fi8}5)  euabllthed  (he  theorem  that  the  general  q^tDtlc  equation 
il  by  Ibe  eitractloo  of  only  tqilare  and  cubic  roota  reducible  to 
lheforaii'+u+»-o,OTwbatb  Ibe  lane  thing,  to  iH-i+t->a 
The  actual  itductioo  by  meant  of  'ncbimbauaen't  tbeoira  waa 
effected  by  Chadet  Kemille  tn  cooneiian  whb  Urn  cU^lk- 
luncllon  aijntlon  of  the  qulntlc  equation  (ttsi)  ina  voy  d^nl 
manner.  It  waa  ibawn  by  Sit  Jamci  Cockle  and  Robert  Hatley 
(tdj^lSsq)  In  conn^on  with  the  Jerrardian  form,  and  by 
Arthur  Cayley  fiUi),  that  Lapante'a  reaolvenl  eqoatioD  ol  the 
liath  onlet  can  be  replaced  by  a  Bwre  •inq>le  icitk  equation 
occupyini  ■  like  place  in  the  theory. 

The  theny  of  the  modolar  equationi,  more  pullcutariy  for  the 
cate  n-s,  baa  been  Mudied  by  C.  Hcmite,  L,  Kranecker  and 
F.Briocdi    lnthe<uea-5,thenM)dultreqnU)oaoftbeordctS 
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depends,  as  already  mentioned,  on  an  equation  of  the  order  5; 
and  conversely  the  general  quintic  equation  may  be  made  10 
depend  upon  this  modular  equation  of  the  order  6;  that  Is, 
assuming  the  solution  of  this  modular  equation,  we  can  solve 
(not  by  radicals)  the  general  quintic  equation;  this  is  Hermite's 
solution  of  the  general  quintic  equation  by  elliptic  functions 
(1858);  it  is  analogous  to  the  before-mentioned  trigonometrical 
solution  of  the  cubic  equation.  The  theory  is  reproduced  and 
developed  in  Brioschi's  memoir,  "  Cher  die  Auflteung  der 
Gleichungen  vom  fUnften  Grade,"  Math.  Annalent  i.  ziii. 
(1877-X878). 

26.  The  modem  work,  reproducing  the  theories  of  GakMs, 
and  exhibiting  the  theory  of  algebraic  equations  as  a  whole,  is  C 
Jordan's  TratU  des  subslUuHens  gt  des  i^uUums  aiglbriques  (Paris, 
1870).  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books— book  L,  preliminary, 
relating  to  the  theory  of  congruences;  book  il.  is  in  two  chapters, 
the  first  relating  to  substitutions  in  general,  the  second  to  substitu- 
tions defined  analytically,  and  chie^  to  linear  substitutions;  book 
iii.  has  four  chapters,  the  first  discussing  the  principles  of  the  general 
theory,  the  other  three  containing  apFriUcations  to  algebra,  geometry, 
and  the  theory  of  transcendents;  lastly,  book  iv.,  divided  uito  seven 
chapters,  contains  a  determination  of  the  general  types  of  equations 
solvable  by  radicals,  and  a  complete  system  of  classification  of  these 
types.  A  glance  through  the  index  will  show  the  vast  extent  which 
tne  theory  has  assumco,  and  the  form  of  general  conclusions  arrived 
at :  thus,  in  book  iii.,  the  algebraical  applications  comprise  Abelian 
equations,  equations  of  Galois:  the  geometrical  ones  comprise  Q. 
Hesse's  equation,  R.  F.  A.  Clebsch's  equations,  lines  on  a  quarttc 
surface  having  a  nodal  Un&  singular  points  of  E.  E.  Kumroer's 
surface,  lines  on  a  cubic  surface,  problems  of  contact ;  the  applica- 
tions to  the  theoiy  of  transcendents  comprise  circular  functions, 
elliptic  functions  (including  division  and  the  modular  equation), 
hyperelliptic  functions,  solution  of  equations  by  transcendents. 
And  on  this  last  subject,  solution  of  equations  by  transcendents, 
we  may  quote  the  result — **  the  solution  of  the  general  equation  of 
an  order  superior  to  five  cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  that  of  the 
equations  for  the  division  of  the  circular  or  elliptic  functions  " ; 
and  again  (but  with  a  reference  to  a  posmble  case  of  exception), 
"  the  general  equation  cannot  be  staved  by  aid  of  the  equations  which 
give  the  division  of  the  hyperelliptic  functions  into  an  odd  number 
of  parts."    (See  also  Gaou PS,  Tbbory  op.)  (A.  Ca.) 

BiBLiociiAPBY. — ^For  the  general  theory  see  W.  S.  Bumside  and 
A.  W.  Panton,  The  Theory  of  Equaiums  (4th  ed.,  1899^1901);  the 
Galoisian  theory  is  treated  in  G.  B.  Matthews,  AliAraic  EqwUions 
(1907).    See  also  the  Ency.  d.  math.  Wise,  voL  iL 

BQUATION  OF  THB  CENTRE,  in  astronomy,  the  angular 
distance,  measured  around  the  centre  of  motion,  by  which  a 
planet  moving  in  an  ellipse  deviates  from  the  mean  position  which 
it  would  occupy  if  it  moved  uniformly.  Its  amount  is  the  correc- 
tion which  must  be  applied  positively  or  negatively  to  the  mean 
anomaly  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  anomaly.  It  arises  from  the 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  is  zero  at  pericentre  and  apocentre,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  amount  nearly  midway  between  these  points. 
(See  Anomaly  and  Orbit.) 

BQUATION  OF  TIME,  the  difference  between  apparent  time, 
determined  by  the  meridian  passage  of  the  real  sun,  and  mean 
time,  determined  by  the  passage  of  the  mean  sun.  It  goes 
through  a  double  period  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Its  amoimt 
varies  a  fraction  of  a  minute  for  the  same  date,  from  year  to  year 
and  from  one  longitude  to  another,  on  the  same  day.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  an  average  value  for  any  date  and  for  the  Green- 
wich meridian  for  a  number  of  years,  from  which  the  actual 
value  will  seldom  deviate  more  than  30  seconds  until  after  1950. 
The  -I-  sign  indicates  that  the  real  sun  reaches  the  meridian  after 
mean  noon;  the  -  sign  befi^e  mean  noon. 

Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time, 
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EQUATOR  (Late  Lat.  aequator,  from  aequare,  to  make  equal), 
in  geography,  that  great  drde  of  the  earth,  equidistant  Ixom  the 
two  poles,  which  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere and  lies  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  earth; 
this  is  termed  the  "  geographical  **  or  "  terrestrial  eqaator." 
In  astronomy,  the  "  celestial  equator  "  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  circle  in  which  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator  intexsccu 
the  celestial  sphere;  it  is  consequently  equidistant  from  the 
celestial  poles.  The  "  magnetic  equator  "  is  an  imaginuy  line 
encircling  the  earth,  along  which  the  vertical  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force  hi  zero;  it  neaziy  oojncides  with  the 
terrestrial  equator. 

EQUERRY  (from  the  F^.  icurU,  a  stable,  through  its  older  form 
escurie,  from  the  Med.  Lat.  sennas  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin  for 
a  stable  or  shed,  cf.  Ger.  Sckever;  the  modem  q>el]iiig  has  con- 
fused the  word  with  the  Lat.  equus,  a.  horse),  a  contracted  form 
of  "  gentleman  of  the  equerry,"  an  officer  ih  charge  of  the  aubks 
of  a  royal  household.  At  the  British  court,  equerries  are  oflkcn 
attached  to  the  department  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  first 
of  whom  is  called  diief  equerry  (see  Housxholo,  Royal). 

EQUIDAE,  the  family  of  perissodact^  ungulate  w«i«m»w 
typified  by  the  horse  {Equus  cabaUus);  see  Horse.  Accordix« 
to  the  older  classification  this  family  was  taken  to  indode  only 
the  forms  with  tall-crowned  teeth,  more  or  less  doaely  allied  to 
the  tsrpical  genus  Equus.  There  is;  however,  such  an  almost 
complete  graduation  from  the  former  to  earlier  and  more  primi- 
tive mammals  with  short-crowned  cheek-teeth,  at  one  time 
included  in  the  family  Lo^kiodontidae  (see  Perissodactyia), 
that  it  has  noW  become  a  very  general  practice  to  include  the 
whole  "  phylum  "  in  the  family  Eqmdde,  The  Eqtddae,  in  this 
extended  sense,  together  with  the  extinct  Fahecikenidag,  are 
Indeed  now  regarded  as  forming  one  of  four  main  groups  into 
which  the  PerissodactyU  are  divided,  the  other  groups  being 
the  Tapiroidea,  Rhinocerotoidea  and  Titanotheriide.  For  the 
horse-group  the  name  Hippoidea  is  employed.  All  four  gnmps 
were  closely  connected  in  the  Lower  Eocene,  so  that  exact 
definition  is  almost  impossible. 

In  the  Hippoidea  there  is  generally  the  full  series  of  44  teeth, 
but  the  first  premolar  is  often  deciduous  or  wanting  in  the  lower 
or  in  both  jaWs.  The  incisors  are  chisel-shaped,  and  the  canines 
tend  to  become  isolated  so  as  in  the  now  specialized  fonns  to 
occupy  neariy  the  middle  of  a  longer  or  shorter  gap  between  the 
incisors  and  premolars.  In  the  upper  moUxs  the  two  outer 
columns  of  the  primitive  tubercular  mohu*  coalesce  to  form  sn 
outer  wall,  from  which  proceed  two  crescentic  transverse  crests; 
the  connexion  between  the  crests  and  the  wall  being  imperfect  or 
slight,  and  the  crests  themselves  sometimes  tubercular.  Each 
of  the  lower  molars  carries  two  crescentic  ridgea.  The  number  of 
toes  ranges  from  four  to  one  in  the  fore-foot,  and  from  three  to 
one  in  the  hind-fooL  The  parocdpital,  postglenoid  and  post- 
tympanic  processes  of  the  skuD  art  Urge,  and  the  latter  always 
distinct.  Normally  there  are  no  traces  of  hom-corea.  The 
calcaneum  lacks  the  facet  for  the  fibula  found  in  the  Titano- 
theroidea. 

In  the  earlier  Equidai  the  teeth  were  short-crowned,  with 
the  premolars  simpler  than  the  molars;  but  there  is  a  gradual 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  haght  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
accompanied  by  increasing  complexity  of  strvctnre  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  hollows  with  cement.  Si mDariy  the  gap  on  each 
side  of  the  canine  tooth  in  each  jaw  continues  to  inacaie  is 
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■pondJnttoDEh  of  bone  (bypiidDnl 


kofth;  while  in  ill  tbe  Ul«  lOmu  the  oibit  it  tutrooodcd  by  ■ 
riftf  oC  bone,  A  third  modificiliiin  is  (be  incnujni  kntlb  of 
linb  (u  well  u  ia  KCDcnJ  bodily  >iu],icc«mpinitd  hyigradul 
RductiSB  in  Ihe  number  of  toei  (rom  Ihree  or  loui  to  one. 

All  tbe  (lilting  membenol  ibe  (itoily,  lucb  u  the  damatiuted 
hone  (SfHU  tabt^ia)  tad  iu  wild  or  lult-wild  relativa,  the 
^  ^  UH9  ftnd  the  lebru,  ue  in- 

cluded in  the  typicil  genua. 
In  ell   ihoe  the   crowns  of 
the  cheek-teeth  »re  very  till 
(fig,  I,  J)  »Dd  ooly  develop 
lootf  Ute  In  life;  while  their 
grinding-iurfues  (fig.  i,  b  and 
c)  «re  very  tomplicited  »nd 
have   all  the    ballon   filled 
with  cement.   The  sunmiti  of 
(he  Indian  an  inloldcd,  pto- 
duciDg,  when  ptrtiaUy  worn, 
the" mark."    Intbeikullthe 
orbit  ii  lumunded  by  bone, 
ud  there  i>  bo  diitinct  de- 
I.— ■.  Side  vkw  o(  kcoihI    pnsuon  In  front  of  the  tame. 
DoWtoMhrf-iiirWiikminii    Each  limb  tetminita  in  one 
e  toe;  the  litenl  digit! 
_^__  _  8  repreiented  by  Ihe 

'"*""  qihnt-tmnei,  cormpondiiic  to 

the  Uteral  metacupali  and  metaluuii  of  Biftvitn,  Net 
onfreqnently,  however,  the  lower  tndi  td  the  iplint-bona  cany 
A  anall  etpuuHiD,  representing  the  phtlanga. 

Xenaini  of  honei  iniiiHinguiahtble  from  E.  cabaUut  tKcai 
in  (be  Pleiitocene  depotiu  of  Europe  and  Asi4;  ud  it  i>  from 
them  tbit  the  dnn-cokmred  imall  bonei  of  notibeni  Eunqie 
and  Alia  are  probably  derived.  TheuueMotoftbete  Pleiitocene 
honei  ii  probably  £  tfniHii,  <rf  the  Vma  Flioc«ne  of  Europe, 
which  hai  a  amalldtpccnion  in  front  of  the  orbit,  while  Ihe  akull 
is  rdaiively  larger,  the  feet  ue  ruber  tfraner,  and  the  aplint- 
bone*  •ocnewhat  more  developed.  In  India  a  nearly  allied 
■pecies  (£.  mjaiiit),  ocean  in  (he  Lower  Pliocene,  and  may 
have  beeo  Ibe  ancntot  of  the  Arab  itock,  which  abowt  trace*  at 
Uie  depreoian  In  front  of  the  orbil  cbaiaclertitlc  of  Ihe  earlier 
form.  InNotthAmeiicaipeciaorEfHiuoccuclDIbeFlelitocene 
and  from  that  conijneot  othen  reached  South  Amciio  during 
the  laaie  epoch.  In  the  latter  country  occun  Hiptiiinm.  in 
which  the  cheek-ie«th  are  ihortec  and  limpler,  and  the  naiat 
bonei  very  long  and  tlender,  with  elongated  ilili  al  (he  tide. 
The  limbs,  espedally  the  cannou-bonca.  an  relatively  ihoti,  lad 
the  vlixt-bonti  luge.  The  allied  Argentine  Ottdatpidium. 
which  ii  alio  Pleiitacine,  hat  itiU  longer  naial  booci  and  liits, 
and  a  deep  double  cavity  In  front  of  the  orbit,  part  of  which 
probably  contained  a  ^ud.    Otuldp^aim  Ii  cctlainly  oS  Ihe 
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direct  tine  of  dacent  of  the  modem  honts,  and,  on  account  oi 
tlie  length  of  (he  nasali  and  their  illu,  the  umc  probably  boldi 
good  for  mptUium. 

Speda  from  the  Fliocene  of  Teiai  and  the  Upper  Miocene 

(Loup  Fork)  of  Oiegoa  were  at  one  linfe  luigned  to  HipfUium, 

but  IbiillhicsiRa,  that  genua  being  exduiively  South  Ameiknn. 

IX.  1J« 


The  name  Pliakippia  hai  been  apiJied  to  ipccici  front  the  ssna 

two  formation!  on  (be  suppoiitlon  that  the  foot-Mruciure  waa 
timilat  to  thtt  ot  Hippidium,  but  Mr  J,  W.  Cidley  is  of  opinion 
that  the  lateral  digiu  may  have  been  luUy  developed. 

Apparently  there  ii  heie  son»  gap  in  the  line  of  descent  of  Ibe 
horse,  and  it  may  be  luggesled  that  the  evolution  took  plK«, 
not  as  commonly  suppoied,  in  North  America,  but  in  eastern 
central  Asia,  of  which  the  palaeontology  Is  practically  uaknownj 
stme  support  is  given  to  (his  theory  by  the  (act  that  tbe  earliest 
spedcs  with  which  we  are  acquainted  occur  in  nortbetn  India. 

Be  this  ai  it  may,  the  not  Nonb  American  repmentativet 
o(  tbe  family  conUltute  the  genera  PrMokippiH  and  Ucrydiipput 
of  tbe  Miocene,  in  both  of  which  tbe  lateral  digits  aie  (uity 
developed  and  terminate  in  small  (hough  perfect  boofs.  In 
both  (he  cheek-teeth  have  moderately  tall  crowns,  and  in  Ihe 
fint  named  of  the  two  those  of  the  mijk-ieriei  are  nearly  similar 
luccesun.    In  Utryckipptu,  on  the  other 


hand,  t 


hollows,  thus  resembliog  the  permanent  molars  of  tbe 
under-mentioned  genus  AnckMirixm.  From  the  well-known 
Hippariim,  or  HippMurium,  typically  from  the  Lower  Fliocene 
o(  Europe,  but  also  occurring  in  the  correiponding  formation 
in  North  Africa,  Penla,  India  and  China,  and  repreiented  in 
the  Upper Mioe«ne Loup  Fork  bedi  of  the  United  Stales  by  ipecita 
which  ii  has  beeo  proposed  to  separate  genetically  as  Ntt- 


«  gradual  reduclioa  ci 


a,  HwaisiAcTini  (Eoctnel.  d,  Hipparion  (Plioaoe). 

i,  iltiMppHi  ((MliDcencJ.  >,  Efaw  (Pltiilocaie). 

kipparian,  we  reach  amall  hones  which  are  nOw  generally 
regarded  as  a  lateral  o&sboot  from  Ibe  Utrydiippta  type.  Tbe 
cheek-ieeih,  which  have  crowns  of  moderate  height,  differ  (ton 
those  of  all  the  foregoing  in  that  Ihe  poslero-internal  pillar 
(the  projection  on  tbe  right-hand  top  corner  of  c  in  fig.  i)  is 
isolated  In  place  of  being  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the 
adjacent  crtscest.  Tbe  skull,  which  ii  relatively  ihoti,  his  a 
lai^  depression  in  front  of  (be  orbit,  commonly  supposed  to 
have  contained  a ^and.  bu(  this  may  bedoubiluL  In  the  typical, 
ud  aim  in  Ihe  NorIb  Ametlcan  forms  these,  were  com[dete, 
although  small,  lateral  toes  in  bothfeei(fig.  j,rf),butit  is  passible 
Ibat  in  B.  anliltpimim  of  India  the  lateral  toes  had  disappeared. 
If  (his  be  so,  we  have  Ihe  developtnent  of  a  mooodactyie  foot  in 
this  genus  independently  ot  £finu. 

Tbe  foregnng  genera  constitute  the  lublaraily  Epn><H,  or 
the  fifaiteaBrestrictedbylbe  older  writers.  Inallihedenlition 
ii  of  Ibe  bypsodoDt  type,  with  the  hollows  ol  the  cheek-teeth 
filled  by  cement,  the  premidars  molariform,  and  the  fiisl  small 
and  generally  deciduous.  The  orbit  Is  surrounded  by  a  bony 
ring;  the  ulna  and  radius  in  the  fore,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula 
in  the  hind-limb  are  united,  and  the  feet  are  of  the  types  described 
above.  Between  this  subfamily  and  the  second  subfimily. 
HyrOMitriimu,  a  partial  conneiioD  is  formed  by  the  Korth 
American  Upper  Miocene  genera  Domalippus  and  AncUppui 
or  Farakipptu.  The  characteristics  of  tbe  group  will  be  gathered 
(nun  the  remark*  on  lheleadinggeDera;butit  may  be  Mentioned 
that  tbe  orbit  is  i^ien  behind,  the  cheek-leMh  are  short-crowned 
and  without  cement  (£(.  i,  a),  the  gip  between  tbe  canine  and 
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the  outermost  incisor  is  short,  the  bones  of  the  middle,  part  of 
the  leg  are  separate,  and  there  are  at  least  three  toesto  each  foot. 

The  longest-known  genus  and  the  one  containing  the  largest 
species  is  Anchitherium,  typically  from  the  Middle  Miocene  of 
Europe,  but  also  represented  by  one  ^)ecies  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  North  America.  The  European  A.  aurelianense 
was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  donkey.  The  cheek-teeth  are  of 
the  type  shown  in  a  of  figs,  x  and  2;  the  premolars,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  first  one,  being  moIar-Uke;  and  the  lateral 
toes  (fig.  3,  c)  were  to  some  extent  functional.  The  summits  of 
the  incisors  were  infolded  to  a  small  extent.  Nearly  allied  is 
the  American  Mesohippus^  ranging  from  the  Lower  Miocene 
to  the  Lower  Oligocene  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  earliest 
species  stood  only  about  z8  in.  at  the  shoulder.  The  incisors 
were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  infolded,  and  there  is  a  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  (fig.  3,  h).  By  some  writers  all  the  species  of 
Mesohippus  are  included  in  the  genus  MiokippuSf  but  others 
consider  that  the  two  genera  are  distinct. 

Mesohippus  and  Miohippus  are  connected  with  the  earliest 
and  most  primitive  mammal  which  it  is  possible  to  include  in 
the  family  Equidae  by  means  of  Epikippus  of  the  Uinta  or  Upper 
Eocene  of  North  America,  and  PaekynolopkuSt  or  Orohippus, 
of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of  both  lu^ves  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  final  stage,  or  rather  the  initial  stage,  in  the 
series  is  presented  by  Hyracotkerium  (Protorohippus),  a  mammal 
no  larger  than  a  fox,  common  to  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  pro- 
genitor of  the  horses  are  those  given  above  as  distinctive  of  the 
group.  The  cheek-teeth  are,  however,  much  simpler  than  those 
of  Anchitherium;  the  transverse  crests  of  the  upper  molars  not 
being  fully  connected  with  the  outer  wall,  while  the  premolars 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  triangular,  and  thus  unlike  the  molars. 
The  incisors  are  small  and  the  canines  scarcely  enlarged;  the 
latter  having  a  gap  on  each  side  in  the  lower,  but  only  one  on 
their  hinder  aspect  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  fore-feet  have  four 
complete  toes  (fig.  3,  a),  but  there  are  only  three  hind-toes,  with 
a  rudiment  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  vertebrae  are  simpler 
in  structure  than  in  Equus.  From  Hyracotherium,  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  Eocene  representatives  of  the  ancestral 
stocks  of  the  other  three  branches  of  the  Perissodactyla,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  Phenacodus^  the  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  Uie  Ungulata. 

See  also  H.  F.  Osbom,  "  New  Oligocene  Horses.*'  Butt.  Amer, 
Mus,  vol.  XX.  p.  167  (1904)1  J*  W.  CTidley,  Proper  Generic  Names 
of  Miocene  Horses,  p.  191 ;  and  the  article  Palaeomtology.  (R.  L.*) 

BQUIUBRIUII  (from  the  Lat.  aequusj  equal,  and  libra,  a 
balance),  a  'condition  of  equal  balance  between  opposite  or 
counteracting  forces.  By  the  "  sense  of  equilibrium  "  is  meant 
the  sense,  or  sensations,  by  which  we  have  a  feeling  of  security 
in  standing,  walking,  and  indeed  in  all  the  movements  by  which 
the  body  is  carried  through  space.  Such  a  feeling  of  security 
is  necessary  both  for  maintaining  any  posture,  such  as  standing, 
or  for  performing  any  movement.  If  this  feeling  is  absent  or 
uncertain,  or  if  there  are  contradictory  sensations,  then  definite 
muscular  movemenU  are  inefficiently  or  irregularly  performed, 
and  the  body  may  stagger  or  fall.  When  we  stand  erect  on  a 
firm  surface,  like  a  fioor,  there  is  a  feeling  of  resistance,  due  to 
nervous  impulses  reaching  the  brain  from  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  from  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  walking  or 
running,  these  feelings  of  resistance  seem  to  precede  and  guide 
the  muscular  movements  necessary  for  the  next  step.  If  these 
are  absent  or  perverted  or  deficient,  as  is  the  case  in  the  disease 
known  as  locomotor  ataxia,  then,  although  there  is  no  loss  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  movement,  the  patient  staggers  in  walking, 
especially  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  at  his  feet,  or  if  he  is  blind-^ 
folded.  He  misses  the  guiding  sensations  that  come  from  the* 
limbs;  and  with  a  feeling  that  he  is  walking  on  a  soft  subsUnce, 
offering' little  or  no  resistance,  he  staggers,  and  his  muscular 
movements  become  irregular.  Such  a  condition  maybe  artificially 
brought  about  by  washing  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  chloroform 
or  ether.  And  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  partially  after 
extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  bums 


or  scalds.  This  shows  that  tactile  impulses  from  the  skin  tab 
a  share  in  generating  the  guiding  sensation.  In  the  disease 
above  mentioned,  however,  tactile  impressions  may  be  nearly 
normal,  but  the  guiding  sensation^is  weak  and  inefficient,  owiof 
to  the  absence  of  impulses  from  the  muscles.  The  disease  is 
known  to  depend  on  morbid  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord,  by  which  impulses  are  not  freely  transmiti^ 
upwards  to  the  brain.  These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of 
impulses  coming  from  the  muscles  and  tendons.  It  is  nov 
known  that  there  exist  peculiar  spindles,  in  muscle,  and  rosettes 
or  coils  or  loops  of  nerve  fibres  in  dose  proximity  to  tcndoas. 
These  are  the  end  organs  of  the  sense.  The  transmission  of 
impulses  gives  rise  to  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  guiding  sensa- 
tion which  precedes  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  depends 
on  these  impulses.  Thus  from  the  limbs  streams  of  nervous 
impulses  pass  to  the  sensorium  from  the  skin  and  from  musdes 
and  tendons;  these  may  or  may  not  firouse  consdoosness,  bat 
they  guide  or  evoke  muscular  movements  of  a  oo^ordinated 
character,  more  espedally  of  the  limbs. 

In  animals  whose  limbs  are  not  adapted  iox  delicate  (ouch  nor 
for  the  performance  of  complicated  movements,  such  as  snoe 
mammals  and  birds  and  fishes,  the  guiding  sensations  depessd 
largdy  on  the  sense  of  vision.  This  sense  in  man,  instead  of 
assbting,  sometimes  disturbs  the  guiding  sensation.  It  is  tn;e 
that  in  locomotor  ataxia  visual  sensations  may  take  the  (^oe 
of  the  tactile  and  muscular  sensations  that  are.  ineffident,  and 
the  man  can  walk  without  staggering  if  he  is  allowed  to  look  at 
the  floor,  and  especially  if  he  is  guided  by  transverse  straif^t 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acrobat  on  the  wire-rope  dare  not 
trust  his  visual  sensations  in  the  maintenance  ot  his  equiUbriam. 
He  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  point  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
wander  to  objects  below  lum,  and  his  muscular  movements  are 
regulated  by  the  impulses  that  come  from  the  skin  and  muscks 
of  his  limbs.  Hie  feeling  of  insecurity  probably  arises  from  a 
conception  of  height,  and  also  from  the  knowledge  that  by  bo 
muscular  movements  can  a  man  avoid  a  catastn^be  if  he  sfaoukl 
fall.  A  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  largely  on  visual 
impressions,  and  it  knows  by  experientt  that  if  launched  into 
the  air  from  a  height  it  can  fly.  Hne,  probably,  is  an  explanation 
of  the  large  size  of  the  eyes  of  birds.  Cover  t^  head,  as  in  hood- 
ing a  falcon,  and  the  bird  seems  to  be  dqirived  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  movement.  Little  effect  will  be  product  if  we 
attempt  to  restrain  the  movements  of  a  cat  by  cbvcring  its  eyes. 
A  fish  also  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  if  its  ^es  are 
covered.  But  both  in  the  bird  and  in  the  fish  tactile  andmuscubr 
impressions,  espedally  the  latter,  come  into  play  in  the  merhaniMn 
of  equilibrium.  In  flight  the  large-winged  birds,  espedally  in 
soaring,  can  feel  the  most  delicate  wind^uressiixcs,  both  as 
regards  direction  and  force,  and  they  adapt  the  position  of  their 
body  so  as  to  catch  the  pressure  at  the  most  effident  angle. 
The  same  b  true  of  the  fish,  espedally  of  the  flat-fishes.  In 
mammals  the  sense  of  equih'brium  depends,  then,  on  streams 
of  tactile,  muscular  and  visual  impressions  pouring  in  <m  the 
sensorium,  and  calling  forth  appropriate  muscular  movements. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  impulses  coming  fttnn  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  may  take  part  in  the  mechanism.  The  presence 
in  the  mesentery  of  felines  (cats,  &c)  of  large  numbers  of  Paciniaa 
corpusdes,  which  are  believed  to  be  modified  tactile  bodies, 
favours  this  supposition.  Such  animals  are  remaxkaUe  for  the 
delicacy  of  such  muscular  movements,  as  balancing  and  feaping. 

There  is  another  channd  by  which  nervous  impulses  reach  the 
sensorium  and  play  their  part  in  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  namdy, 
from  the  semidrcular  canals,  a  portion  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  artide  Heasing  that  the  appreciation  of  sound 
is  in  reality  an  appreciation  of  variations  of  pftasnie.  The 
labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  cochlea  and  the  senti- 
circular  canals.  The  cochlea  recdves  the  sound-waves  (varia- 
tions of  pressure)  that  constitute  musical  tones.  This  it  accom- 
plishes by  the  structures  in  the  ductus  cochlearis.  In  the  vesti- 
bule we  find  two  sacs,  the  saccule  next  to  and  communJcating 
with  the  ductus  cochlearis,  and  the  utride  communicating  with 
the  semicircular  canals.    The  base  of  the  stapes  cooununicatcs 
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pressures  to  the  utricle.  The  membnnous  portion  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  consista  of  a  tube,  dilated  at  one  end  into  a 
swelling  or  pouch,  termed  the  ampulla,  and  each  end  com- 
municates freely  with  the  Utricle.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  both 
the  saccule  and  of  the  utricle  there  Is  a  ridge,  termed  in  each  case 
the  macula  acustica,  bearing  a  highly  specialized  epithelium. 
A  similar  structure  exists  in  each  ampulla.  This  would  suggest 
that  all  three  structures  have  to  do  with  hearing;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  experimental  evidence  that  the  utricle 
and  the  canals  may  transmit  impressions  that  have  to  do  with 
equilibrium.  Pressure  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  exerted  on 
the  utricle.  This  will  compress  the  fluid  in  that  oivity,  and  tend 
to  drive  the  fluid  into  the  semicircular  canals  that  communicate 
with  that  cavity  by  five  openings.  Each  canal  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  perilymph,  so  that  it  may  yield  a  little  to  this 
pressure,  and  exert  a  pull  or  pressure  on  the  nerve-endings  in 
each  ampulla.  Thus  impulses'  may  be  generated  in  the  nerves 
of  the  ampullae. 

The  three  senudrcular  canals  lie  in  the  three  directions  in 
space,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  to  do  with  our 
appreciation  of  the  direction  of  sound.  But  our  appreciation  of 
sound  is  very  inaccurate:  we  look  with  the  eyes  for  the  source 
of  a  sound,  and  instinctively  direct  the  ears  or  the  head,  or  both, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  appears  to  proceed.  But 
the  relationship  of  the  canals  on  the  two  sides  must  have  a 
physiological  significance.  Thus  (i)  the  six  canals  are  parallel, 
two  and  two;  or  (a)  the  two  horizontal  canals  are  in  the  same 
plane,  while  the  superior  canal  on  one  side  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  posterior  canal  of  the  other.  These  facts  point  to  the  two 
sets  of  canals  and  ampullae  acting  as  one  organ,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  action  of  two  retinae  for  single  vision. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  the  canals  may  possibly  act  in 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium.  In  i8ao  J.  Purkinje 
studied  the  vertigo  that  follows  rapid  rotation  of  the  body  in  the 
erect  position  on  a  vertical  axis.  On  stopping  the  rotation  there 
is  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  this  may 
occur  even  when  the  eyes  are  dosed.  Purkinje  noticed  that  the 
position  of  the  imaginary  axis  of  rotation  depends  on  the  axis 
around  which  the  head  revolves.  In  1828  M.  J.  P.  Flourens 
discovered  that  injury  to  the  canals  causes  disturbance  to  the 
equilibrium  and  kas  of  co-ordination,  and  that  sections  of  the 
canals  produce  a  rotatory  movement  of  a  kind  corresponding 
to  the  canal  that  had  been  divided.  Thus  division  of  a  mem- 
branous canal  causes  rotatory  movements  round  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  divided  canal.  The  body  of  the  animal 
always  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  cut  canal*  Many  other 
observers  have  corroborated  these  experiments.  F.  Goltz  was 
the  first  who  formulated  the  conditions  necessary  for  equilibra- 
tion. He  put  the  matter  thus: — (i)  A  central  co-ordinating 
organ — in  the  brain;  (a)  centripetal  fibres,  with  their  peripheral 
terminations — in  the  ampullae;  and  (3)  centrifugal  fibres,  with 
their  terminal  organs — in  the  muscular  mechanisms.  A  lesion  of 
any  one  of  these  portions  of  the  mechanism  causes  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  balancing.  Cyon  also  investigated  the  subject,  and 
concluded: — (x)  To  maintain  equilibrium,  we  must  have  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  position  of  the  head  in  space;  (3)  the 
function  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  to  communicate  impressions 
that  give  a  representation  of  this  position — each  canal  having  a 
relation  to  one  of  the  dimensions  of  space;  (3)  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  follows  section;  (4)  involuntary  movements  follow- 
ing section  are  due  to  abnormal  excitations;  (5)  abnormal 
movements  occurring  a  few  days  after  the  operation  are  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  cerebellum. 

On  theoretical  considerations  of  a  physical  character,  E.  Mach, 
Crum-Brown  and  Breuer  have  advanced  theories  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  canals  being  organs  for  sensations  of  acceleration  of 
movement,  or  for  the  sense  of  rotation.  Mach  first  pointed  out 
that  Purkinje's  phenomena,  already  alluded  to,  were  in  all 
probability  related  to  the  semicircular  canals.  "  He  showed 
that  when  the  body  is  moved  in  space,  in  a  straight  line,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  velocity  of  motion,  but  of  variations  in  this 
velocity.    Similariy,  if  a  body  is  rotated  round  »  vertical  axis. 


we  perceive  only  angular  acceleration  and  not  angular  velocity. 
The  sensations  produced  by  angular  acceleration  last  longer 
than  the  acceleration  itself,  and  the  position  of  the  head  during 
the  movements  enables  us  to  determine  direction."  Both  Mach 
and  Goltz  state  that  varying  pressures  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals 
produced  by  angular  rotation  produce  sensations  of  movement 
(always  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  body), 
and  that  these,  in  turn,  cause  the  vertigo  of  Purkinje  and  the 
phenomena  of  Flourens.  Mach,  Crum-Brown  and  Breuer  ad- 
vance hydrodynamical  theories  in  which  they  assume  that  the 
fluids  move  in  the  canab.  Goltz,  on  the  other  hand,, supports  a 
hydrostatical  theory  in  which  he  assumes  that  the  phenomena 
can  be  accounted  for  by  varying  pressures.  Crum-Brown  differs 
from  Mach  and  Breuer  as  follows. — (x)  In  attributing  movement 
or  variation  of  pressure  not  merely  to  the  endolymph,  but  also  to 
the  walls  of  the  membranous  canals  and  to  the  surrounding 
perilymph;  and  (2)  in  regarding  the  two  labyrinths  as  one 
organ,  all  the  six  canals  being  required  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  the  rotating  motion  of  the  head.  He  sums  up  the  matter 
thus:  **  We  have  two  ways  in  which  a  relative  motion  can  occur 
between  the  endolymph  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  containing 
it — (i)  When  the  head  begins  to  move,  here  the  walls  leave 
the  fluid  behind;  (a)  when  the  head  stops,  here  the  fluid  flows 
on.  In  both  cases  the  sensation  of  rotation  is  felt.  In  the  first 
this  sensation  corresponds  to  a  real  rotation,  in  the  second  it 
does  not,  but  in  both  it  corresponds  to  a  real  acceleration  (positive 
or  negative)  of  rotation,  using  the  word  acceleration  in  its 
technical  kinematical  sense." 

Cyon  states  that  the  semicircular  canals  only  indirectly  assist 
in  giving  a  notion  of  spatial  relations.  "  He  holds  that  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  bodies  in  space  depends  on  nervous  impulses 
coming  from. the  contracting  ocular  muscles;  that  the  oculo- 
motor centres  are  in  intimate  physiological  relationship  with  the 
centres  receiving  impulses  from  the  nerves  of  the  semicircular 
canals;  and  that  the  oculomotor  centres,  thus  excited,  produce 
the  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  which  then  determine  our  notions 
of  spatial  relations."  These  views  are  supported  by  experiments 
of  Lee  on  dog-fish.  When  the  fish  is  rotated  round  different 
axes  there  are  compensatyig  movements  of  the  eyes  and  fins. 
"  It  was  observed  that  if  the  fish  were  rotated  in  the  plane  of 
one  of  the  canals,  exactly  the  same  movements  of  the  eyes  and 
fins  occurred  as  were  produced  by  experimental  operation  and 
stimulation  of  the  amptilla  of  that  canal."  Sewall,  in  1883, 
carried  out  experiments  on  3roung  sharks  and  skates  with  negative 
results.  Lee  returned  to  the  subject  in  1894,  and,  after  numerous 
experiments  on  dog-fish,  in  which  the  canab  or  the  auditory 
nerves  were  divided,  obtained  evidence  that  the  ampullae  con- 
tain sense-organs  connected  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 

It  has  .been  found  by  physicians  and  aurists  that  disease  or 
injury  of  the  canals,  occurring  rapidly,  produces  giddiness, 
staggering,  nystagmus  (a  peculiar  twitching  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeballs),  vomiting,  noises  in  the  ear  and  more  or 
less  deafness.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  pathological  changes 
come  on  slowly,  so  that  the  canals  and  vestibule  are  converted 
into  a  solid  mass,  none  of  these  symptoms  may  occur.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  from  the  semi- 
circular canals  nervous  impulses  are  transmitted,  which,  co- 
ordinated with  Impulses  coming  from  the  visual  organs,  from  the 
muscles  and  from  the  skin,  form  the  bases  of  these  guiding 
sensations  on  which  the  sense  of  equilibrium  depends.  These 
impulses  may  not  reach  the  level  of  consciousness,  but  they 
call  into  action  co-ordinated  mechanisms  by  which  complicated 
muscular  movements  are  effected. 

Full  biblioeraphical  references  are  given  in  the  article  on  "  The 
Ear  "  by  J.  G.  McKendrick.  in  Schlfcr's  Textbook  of  Fkysiology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1194.  (J.  G:M.} 

EQUINOX  (from  the  Lat.  aequus,  equal,  and  nox,  night),  a 
term  used  to  express  either  the  moment  at  which,  or  the  point  at 
which,  the  sun  apparently  crosses  the  celestial  equator.  Since 
the  sun  moves  in  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  the  last-named  sense  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  celestial  equator. 
This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term  in  astronomy.    There  9' 
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two  such  points,  opposite  each  other,  at  one  of  which  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator  toward  the  north  and  at  the  other  toward  the 
south.  They  are  called  vernal  and  autumnal  respectively,  from 
the  relation  of  the  corre^wnding  times  to  the  seasons  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  imaginaxy 
diameter  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  joins  them. 

The  vernal  equinox  is  the  initial  point  from  which  the  right 
ascensions  and  the  longitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured 
(see  Astkonoiiy:  Sphericd).  It  is  affected  by  the  motions  of 
Precession  and  Nutation,  of  which  the  former  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  actual  equinox  is  defined  by 
first  taking  the  conception  of  a  fictitious  point  called  the  Mean 
Equinox,  which  moves  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate,  slow  varying, 
however,  from  century  to  century.  The  true  equinox  then  moves 
around  the  mean  equinox  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  These  two  motions  are  defined  with  greater  detail  in  the 
articles  Pxeckssion  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Nutation. 

Equinoctial  Gaits. — At  the  time  of  the  equinox  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  strong  gales  may  be  expected.  This  pq;>ular  idea 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  continued  observations  have  failed 
to  show  any  unusual  prevalence  of  gales  at  this  season.  In  one 
case  observations  taken  for  fifty  years  show  that  during  the  five 
days  from  the  aist  to  the  asth  of  March  and  September,  there 
were  fewer  gales  and  storms  than  during  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  five  days. 

EQUITES  ("  horsemen  "  or  "  knighto,"  from  equus, "  horse  "), 
in  Roman  history,  originally  a  division  of  the  army,  but  subse- 
quently a  distinct  political  order,  which  under  the  empire 
resumed  its  military  character.  According  to  the  traditional 
account,  Romulus  instituted  a  cavalry  corps,  consisting  of  three 
ceiUuriae  ("  hundreds "),  called  after  the  three  tribes  from 
which  they  were  taken  (Ramnes,  Titles,  Luceres),  divided  into 
ten  titrmae  ("  squadrons  ")  of  thirty  men  each.  The  collective 
name  for  the  corps  was  celeres  ("  the  swift,"  or  possibly  from 
xiXqs,  "  a  tiding  horse  ");  Livy,  however,  restiicu  the  term  to 
a  special  body-guard  of  Romulus.  The  statements  in  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  changes  in  the  number  of  the  equites 
during  the  regal  period  are  very  confusing;  but  it  is  regarded  as 
certain  that  Servius  Tullius  found  six  centuries  in  existence,  to 
which  he  added  twelve,  making  eighteen  in  all,  a  number  which 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  republican  period.  A 
proposal  by  M.  Pordus  Cato  the  dder  to  supplement  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  cavalry  by  the  creation  of  four  addtional  centuries 
was  not  adopted.  The  earlier  centuries  were  called  sex  suffragia 
("  the  six  votes  ")>  and  at  first  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians, 
while  those  of  Servius  Tullius  were  entirely  or  for  the  most  part 
plebeian.  Until  the  reform  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (probably 
during  the  censorship  of  Gains  Flaminius  in  a  20  b.c;  see 
Cokria),  the  equites  had  voted  first,  but  after  that  time  this 
privilege  was  transferred  to  one  century  selected  by  lot  from  the 
centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  first  dass.  The  equites  then 
voted  with  the  first  class,  the  distinction  between  the  sex  st^ragia 
and  the  other  centuries  being  abolished. 

Although  the  equites  were  selected  from  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  service  in  the  cavalry  was  so  expensive  that  the  state 
gave  financial,  assistance.  A  sum  of  money  {aes  equestre)  was 
given  to  each  eques  for  the  purchase  of  two  horses  (one  for  him- 
self and  one  for  his  groom),  and  a  further  sum  for  their  keep 
(aes  kordearium);  hence  the  name  equites  equo  publico.  In  later 
times,  pay  was  substituted  for  the  aes  kordearium^  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  infantry.  If  competent,  an  eques  could  retain 
his  horse  and  vote  after  the  expiration  of  his  ten  years'  service, 
and  (till  129  B.C.)  even  after  entry  into  the  senate. 

As  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  the  cavalry  increased, 
it  was  decided  to  supplement  the  regulars  by  the  enrolment  of 
wealthy  citizens  who  kept  horses  of  their  own.  The  origin  of 
these  equites  equo  private  dates  back,  according  to  Livy  (v.  7), 
to  the  siege  of  Veil,  when  a  number  of  young  men  came  forward 
and  offered  theirservices.  According  to  Mommsen,  although  the 
institution  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  in  later  times 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  were  filled  in  this  manner,  with  the  restdt 
that  service  in  the  cavalry,  with  either  a  public  or  a  private 


horse,  became  obligatory  upon  all  Roman  dtiaens  poiiened  of  a 
certain  income.  These  equites  equo  priMto  had  no  vote  in  the 
centuries,  received  pay  in  place  of  tlw  aes  eque^re,  and  did  not 
form  a  distinct  corps. 

Thus,  at  a  comparatively  eariy  period,  three  classes  ol  equita 
may  be  distinguished:  (a)  The  patrician  equites  e^uB  pmbHco  of 
the  sex  suffrapa\  {b)  the  plebeian  equites  in  the  twelve  renaintng 
centuries;  (c)  the  equites  equo  prieato,  both  f*Tn^"  and 
plebdan. 

The  equites  were  originally  chosen  by  the  curiae,  then  in  suc- 
cession by  the  kings,  the  consuls,  and  (after  443  B.c)  by  the 
censors,  by  whom  they  were  reviewed  every  five  years  in  tbe 
Forum.  Each  eques,  as  his  name  was  called  out,  passed  bdore 
the  censors,  leading  his  horse.  Those  mho&t  physque  and 
character  Were  satisfactory,  and  who  had  taken  care  of  Umr 
horses  and  equi^mients,  were  bidden  to  lead  their  horse  oa 
{traducere  equum),  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  scrutiny  were 
ordered  to  sell  it,  in  token  of  their  expulsion  from  the  ooips. 
This  inspection  {ruogmtio)  must  not  be  confouaded  with  the 
full-dress  procession  (transaectio)  on  the  15th  <rf  July  from  the 
temple  of  Mars  or  Honos  to  the  Capitol,  instituted  in  304  b.c  by 
the  censor  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus  to  commemorate  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Castor  and  PoUuz  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus.  Both  inspection  and  procession  were  disoontinned 
before  the  end  of  the  republic,  but  revived  and  in  a  manner 
combined  by  Augustus. 

In  theory,  the  twelve  plebeian  centuries  were  open  to  all  free- 
born  youths  of  the  age  of  seventeen,  althou^  in  practice  prder- 
ence  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  older  families.  Other 
requirements  were  sound  health,  high  moral  diatactcr  and  an 
honourable  calling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  republican  period, 
senators  were  induded  in  the  equestrian  centuries.  .  Tfc«  only 
definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  fortune  necessary  lefcn 
to  later  republican  and  eariy  imperial  times,  when  it  is  known 
to  have  been  400,000  sesterces  (about  £3500  to  £4000).  The 
insignia  of  the  equites  were,  at  first,  distinctly  miiitaiy— such 
as  the  purple-edged,  short  militaiy  cloak  (Irabea)  and  decorations 
for  sendee  in  the  fidd. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions,  the  equites  liut 
their  military  character.  Probnged  service  abroad  possessed 
little  attraction  for  the  pick  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  recruiting 
for  the  cavalry  from  the  equestrian  centuries  was  discontinued. 
The  equites  remained  at  home,  or  only  went  out  as  memben 
of  the  general's  staff,  their  places  being  taken  by  the  equHa 
equo  privato,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  the  most  skilled  bone- 
men  of  the  subject  populations.  The  first  gradually  disappeared, 
and  Roman  dtizens  were  rardy  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  effective 
cavalry.  In  these  drcumstances  there  grew  up  in  Rome  a  dass 
of  wealthy  men,  whose  sole  occupation  it  was  to  amass  large 
fortunes  by  q)eculati<m,  and  who  found  a  most  lucrative  fieid  of 
enterprise  in  state  oonthtcts  and  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenues.  These  tax-farmers  (see  Pubucani)  were  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  their  numbcn 
and  influence  increased  as  the  various  provinces  were  added  to 
the  Roman  dominions.  The  change  of  the  equites  into  a  body 
of  finanders  was  further  materially  promote!  (a)  by  the  kx 
Claudia  (218  B.C.),  which  prohibited  senators  from  "ng^C*"!  ^ 
commercial  pursuits,  eq>ecially  if  (as  seems  probaUe)  it  induded 
public  contracts  (d.  Flaionius,  Gaius);  (fr)  l^  the  enactment 
in  the  time  of  Gaius  Gracchus  excluding  membm  of  the  senate 
from  the  equestrian  centuries.  These  two  measures  defim'tely 
marked  off  the  aristocracy  of  birth  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
— ^the  landed  proprietor  from  the  capitalist.  The  term  equites, 
originally  confined  to  the  purdy  military  equestrian  centuries 
of  Servius  Tullius,  now  came  to  be  applied  to  all  iidio  posscisrd 
the  property  qualification  of  400,000  sesterees. 

As  the  equites  practically  monopolised  the  farming  of  the 
taxes,  they  came  to  be  reganled  as  identical  with  the  /vftf»r«n, 
not,  as  Pliny  remarks,  because  any  particular  rank  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  such  occupation 
was  beyond  the  readh  of  all  except  those  mho  were  poacssed 
of  considerable  means.    Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Gncchi,  these 
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equiteM'PtMicaHi  formed  a  doee  financial  corporation  of  about 
30,000  members,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
nobility  and  the  lower  classes,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
and  ready  to' stand  by  one  another  when  attaclced.  Although 
to  some  extent  looked  down  upon  by  the  senate  as  following 
a  dishonourable  occupation,  they  had  as  a  rule  sided  with  the 
latter,  as  being  at  least  less  hostfle  to  them  than  the  democratic 
party.  To  obtain  the  support  of  the  capitalists,  Gaius  Gracchus 
conceived  the  plan  of  creating  friction  between  them  and  the 
senate,  which  he  carried  out  by  handing  over  to  them  the 
control  (a)  of  the  jury-courts,  and  {b)  of  the  revenues  of  Asia. 

(a)  Hitherto,  the  list  of  jurymen  for  service  in  the  majority 
of.  processes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  had  been  composed  ex- 
clusively of  senators.  The  result  was  that  charges  of  corruption 
and  extortion  failed,  when  brought  against  members  of  that 
order,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
The  popular  indignation  at  such  scandalous  miscarriages  of 
justice  rendered  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  courts 
imperative,  ^parently  Gracchus  at  first  proposed  to  create 
new  senators  from  the  equites  and  to  select  the  jurymen  from 
this  mixed  body,  but  this  moderate  proposal  was  rejected  in 
favour  of  one  more  radical  (see  W.  W.  Fowler  in  Classical 
Retiewt  July  1896).  By  the  lex  Sempronia  (123  b.c.)  the  list 
was  to  be  drawn  from  persons  of  free  birth  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  must  possess  the  equestrian  census,  and  must  not  be 
senators.  Although  this  measure  was  bound  to  set  senators 
and  equites  at  variance,  it  in  no  way  improved  the  lot  of  those 
chiefly  concerned.  In  fact,  it  increased  the  burden  of  the  luckless 
provincials,  whose  only  appeal  lay  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
interests  were  identical  with  those  of  the  pMicani.  Provided 
he  left  the  tax-gatherer  alone,  the  governor  might  squeeze 
what  he  could  out  of  the  people,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
were  humanely  disposed,  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  remonstrate. 

ijb)  The  taxes  of  Asia  had  formerly  been  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  sum.  Gracchus  ordered  that 
the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
farming  of  them  should  be  put  up  to  auction  at  Rome.  By  this 
arrangement  the  provindab  were  ignored,  and  everything  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 

From  this  time  dates  the  existence  of  the  equestrian  order 
as  an  officially  recognized  political  instrument.  When  the  control 
of  the  courts  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  property  equites,  all 
who  were  summoned  to  undertake  the  duties  of  judices  were 
called  equites;  the  ordojudkum  (the  official  title)  and  the  crdo 
equesUr  were  regarded  as  identical.  It  is  probable  that  certain 
privileges  of  the  equites  were  due  to  Gracchus;  that  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring,  hitherto  reserved  for  senators;  that  of  special 
seats  in  the  theatre,  subsequently  withdrawn  (probably  by  Sulla) 
and  restored  by  the  lex  Othonis  (67  b.c.)4  the  narrow  band  of 
purple  on  the  tunic  as  distinguished  from  the  broad  band  worn 
by  the  senators. 

Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  senate  to  regain  control 
of  the  courts,  but  without  success.  The  lex  Livia  of  M.  Livius 
Drusus  (q.v.),  psssed  with  that  object,  but  irregularly  and  by  the 
aid  of  violence,  was  annulled  by  the  senate  itself.  In  8a  Sulla 
restored  the  right  of  serving  as  judices  to  the  senate,  to  which 
he  elevated  300  of  the  most  infliiential  equites,  whose  support 
he  thus  hoped  to  secure;  at  the  same  time  he  indirectly  dealt 
a  blow  at  the  order  generally,  by  abolishing  the  office  of  the 
censor  (immediately  revived),  in  whom  was  vested  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  public  horse.  To  this  period  Mommsen  assigns 
the  regulation,  generally  attributed  to  Augustus,  that  the  sons 
of  senators  should  be  knights  by  right  of  hirth.  By  the  lex 
Aurelia  (70  B.c.)  the  judices  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
from  senators,  equites  and  tribuni  aerarii  (see  Aekasium),  the 
last-named  being  closely  connected  with  the  equites),  who  thus, 
practically  commanded  a  majority.  About  this  time  the  influence 
of  the  equestrian  order  reached  its  height,  and  Cicero's  great 
object  was  to  reconcile  it  with  the  senate.  In  this  he  was 
successful  at  the  time  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  in  the 
suppression  of  which  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  equites. 
Bat  the  union  did  not  last  long;  shortly  afterwards  the  majority 


ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  did  away 
with  the  tribuni  aerarii  as  judices,  and  replaced  them  by  equites. 

Augustus  undertook  the  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
equestrian  order  on  a  military  basis.  The  equites  equo  pritato 
were  abolished  (according  to  Herzog,  not  till  the  reign  of 
Tiberius)  and  the  term  equites  was  officially  limited  to  the 
equiles  equo  publicot  although  all  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  were  still  considered  to  belong  to  the  "  equestrian 
order.*'  For  the  equHes  equo  publico  high  moral  character,  good 
health  and  the  equestrian  fortune  were  necessary.  Although 
free  birth  was  considered  indispensable,  the  right  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring  (jus  anuli  a$irei)  was  frequently  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  freedmen,  who  thereby  became  ingenui  and  eligible 
as  equites.  Tiberius,  however,  insisted  upon  free  birth  on  the 
father's  side  to  the  third  generation.  Extreme  youth  was  no 
bar;  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurellus  had  been  an  eques  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  sons  of  senators  were  eligible  by  right  of  birth,  and 
appear  .to  have  been  known  as  equites  illustres.  The  right  of 
bestowing  the  equus  puUicus  was  vested  in  the  emperor;  once 
given,  it  was  for  life,  and  was  only  forfeitable  throu^  degrada- 
tion for  some  ofi^ence  or  the  loss  of  the  equestrian  fortune. 

Augustus  divided  the  equites  into  six  turmae  (regarded  by 
Hirschfeld  as  a  continuation  of  the  sex  suffragia).  Each  was 
under  the  command  of  a  sevir  (J[^pxos),  who  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  and  changed  every  year.  During  their  term  of 
command  the  seviri  had  to  exhibit  games  {ludi  seviraUs),  Under 
these  officers  the  equites  formed  a  kind  of  corporation,  which, 
although  not  officially  recognized,  had  the  right  of  passing 
resolutions,  chiefly  such  as  embodied  acts  of  homage  to  the 
imperial  house.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  turmae  contained 
a  fixed  number  of  equites;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  assigning 
the  public  horse,  Augustus  went  far  beyond  the  earlier  figure 
of  1800.  Thus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  mentions  5000  equites 
as  taking  part  in  a  review  at  which  he  himself  was  present. 

As  before,  the  equites  wore  the  narrow,  purple-striped  tunic, 
and  the  gold  ring,  the  latter  now  being  considered  the  distinctive 
badge  of  knighthood.  The  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre  were 
extended  by  Augustus  to  seats  in  the  drcus. 

The  old  recognitio  was  replaced  by  the  probaHo,  conducted 
by  the  emperor  in  his  censorial  capacity,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
board  of  specially  selected  senators.  Hie  ceremony  was  combined 
with  a  procession,  which,  like  the  eirlier  lraHS9ectio,  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  July,  and  at  such  other  tiines  as  the  emperor 
pleased.  As  in  earlier  times,  ofi^enders  were  punished  by  expuLion. 

In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  competent  officers,  each  eques 
was  required  to  fill  cerUin  subordinate  posU,  called  militiae 
equestrhs.  These  were  (z)  the  command  Of  an  auxiliary  cohort; 
(a)  the  tribunate  of  a  legion;  (3)  the  command  of  an  auxiliary 
cavalry  squadron,  this  order  being  as  a  rule  strictly  adhered  to. 
To  these  Septimius  Severus  added  the  oenturionship.  Nomina- 
tion to  the  militiae  equestres  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  completion  of  their  preliminary  military  service,  the 
equites  were  eligible  for  a  number  of  dvil  posts,  chiefly  those  with 
which  the  emperor  himself  was  dosdy  concerned.  Such  were 
various  procuratonhips;  the  prefectures  of  the  com  supply, 
of  the  fleet,  of  the  watch,  of  the  praetorian  guards;  the  governor- 
ships of  recently  acquired  provinces  (Egypt,  Noricum),  the  others 
being  reserved  for  senators.  At  the  same  time,  the  abolition 
of  the  indirect  method  of  collecting  the  taxes  in  the  provinces 
greatly  reduced  the  political  influence  of  the  equites.  Certain 
religious  functions  of  minor  importance  were  also  reserved  for 
them.  In  the  jury  courts,  the  equites,  thanks  to  Julius  Caesar, 
already  formed  two-thirds  of  the  judices;  Augustus,  by  exduding 
the  senators  altogether,  virtually  gave  them  the  sole  control 
of  the  tribunals.  One  of  the  chj^  objects  of  the  emperors  bdng 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  senate  by  the  opposition  of  the 
equestrian  order,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  elevating  those 
equites  who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  in  thdr  career  to  the 
rank  of  senator  by  adkctio.  Certain  offidal  posU,  of  which  it 
would  have  been  inadvisable  to  deprive  senators,  cotild  thus  be 
bestowed  upon  the  promoted  equites. 

The  control  of  the  imperial  correspondence  and  purse  was 
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>t  fint  In  the  Iiuidi  el  fncdmea  u>d  ilivci.  The  emperor 
Claudius  ICDtmlivcIy  eDtnsted  cerUin  paU  connected  nitli 
lhc3c  to  the  eqijita;  En  the  lime  ol  HadriiD  thii  beame  the 
ngulu  cu9lom.  Thin  i  dvjl  career  wu  open  to  ihe  equiia 
without  the  obligittoa  ol  preliminuy  miliitry  lervice.  »nd  ihe 
emperor  vat  (reed  from  Ihe  pernicioui  inSuence  ol  (reedmen. 
Ails-  Ihe  reigD  ol  Mucul  Aurelius  (icconlinf  le  Mommiea) 

of  (he  pnctoriu  siurd;  (1)  tin  ftrftOiaimi,  the  other  prelects 
■nd  the  beadt  ol  the  financial  and  lecrelarial  depanraenls;  (c) 
*vt  tpttii,  Grat  mentioned  in  the  relgo  ol  Anioninui  Pius,  a 
title  by  ri^t  ol  the  piocuntori  lenenUy. 

Under  the  empire  the  power  ol  (he  equitcs  «a)  at  it*  h[|hei( 
In  the  time  of  Diodeliaa;  in  coniequencB  of  the  tnntference 
of  the  capital  to  Constant inople,  Ihey  sank  lo  the  poiilian  of  a 
mere  city  guard,  under  the  control  ol  the  prefect  ai  the  walch. 
Thcii  history  may  be  said  to  end  with  (he  reign  ol  Constaniine 
the  Great. 

Uemion  may  also  be  made  ol  the  tjiiita  tintnitrtt  Antnti. 
The  body-guard  ol  Au^uitus,  oiDsisting  of  foreign  soidien 
(chiefly  German  and  BaMvians),  ibdisbed  hy  GallM,  was 
revived  from  the  time  ol  Trajan  or  Hadrian  under  the  above 
tide.  It  was  chiefly  recruited  Irom  (he  pick  of  the  provincial 
cavalry,  but  contained  some  Roman  dliieas.  It  formed  the 
imperui  "  Swiia  guard,"  and  never  lelt  Ihe  dly  eicept  to 
accompany  the  emperor.  In  the  time  ol  Sevcrua,  these  equitcs 
were  divided  into  (wo  corps,  each  of  wlilch  had  Its  leparale 
quarters,  and  was  commanded  E>y  a  tribune  under  the  orders  of 
the  prelect  of  the  praetorian  giiwd.    They  were  lubteiiuently 
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KQUm  (Lat.  oefn'Mi).  a  term  which  In  its  most  general  sense 
rneam  equality  or  justice;  in  i«  m(B(  (echnlcal  seme  it  means  a 
syilcm  of  law  or  a  body  ol  connected  legal  principles,  which  have 
superseded  or  supplemented  the  common  law  on  the  ground  of 
their  intrinsic  superiority.  Aristotle  {Etkia,  bk.  v.  c.  10}  defines 
equity  as  a  better  sort  ol  justice,  which  corrects  legal  justice 
where  the  latter  ens  through  being  expressed  in  a  anivenalform 
and  not  taking  account  ol  particular  ones.  When  the  law  speaks 
universally,  and  something  happens  which  is  not  according  to 
the  common  course  ol  events,  it  Is  right  that  Ihe  law  should  be 
niodified  in  its  application  to  that  particular  case,  as  the  lawgiver 
himself  would  have  done,  if  the  case  had  been  present  to  his 
mind.  Accordingly  the  equitable  man  (hruutt)  is  he  who 
does  not  piuh  the  law  toils  extreme,  but.  having  l^at  justice  on 
his  tide,  is  disposed  to  makeallowances.  Equity  as  thus  described 
woidd  correspond  rather  to  the  judicial  discretion  which  modifies 
the  admmistralion  of  the  law  than  to  the  antagonistic  system 

The  part  played  by  equity  in  the  development  of  law  is  admlr^ 
ably  UiustraEed  in  the  well-known  work  ii  Sir  Heniy  Maine  on 
Andtnl  Lirw,  Fosillve  law,  at  least  in  progressive  sodeliei,  is 
constantly  tending  lo  fall  behind  public  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pedients adopted  lor  bringing  it  into  harmony  therewith  are 
three,  vis.  legalBctions,  equity  and  statutoiy  legislation.  Equity 
herels  defined  10  mean  "  any  body  of  nila  taisling  by  the  Mde  ol 
the  original  civillaw,  founded  on  dialincl  principles,  and  claiming 
incidentally  to  supersede  the  civil  taw  in  virtue  ol  a  superior 
sanclily  inherent  in  Ihoie  princ^iles."  It  is  thus  dlflerent  from 
legal  fiction,  by  which  a  new  rule  is  introduced  surreptitiously, 


and  under  ihe  pretence  that  no  change  has  bees  made  ia  the  bw, 

and  Irom  suiuioiy  legislation,  in  which  ihe  obligitarT  force  d 
the  rule  is  not  supposed  lo  depend  upon  its  InlriTDic  fiin^ 
The  source  ol  Roman  equity  was  the  lettile  theory  ol  natural  law, 

Justinian  Ihe  disiinction  is  carefully  drawn  in  ibe  laws  d  ■ 
country  between  those  which  are  peculiar  lo  Itself  and  tbcM 
which  naiutal  reason  appoints  lor  all  mankind.  The  cnnneiiai 
In  Roman  law  belwcen  Ihe  ideal  ol  equiiy,  nature,  utortl 
law  and  the  law  common  lo  all  nations,  and  the  infloen^  of  the 
Stoical  philcaophy  on  their  development,  are  fully  discussed  ia 
the  third  chapter  ol  the  work  we  have  referred  to.  The  agency 
by  which  Ihese  prindptes  were  introduced  was  Ibe  edicts  d  tlK 
praetor,  an  annual  proclamation  selting  [otth  the  manna  ia 
which  ihe  magistrate  intended  to  administer  the  law  during  ha 
year  ol  office.  Each  successive  praeior  adopted  ibe  edict  of  bs 
predecessor,  snd  sdded  new  equitable  rules  of  hs  own,  ouil  the 
iutther  growth  ol  the  irregular  code  wai  stopped  by  (be  [melof 
Salviui  Jullanus  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  place  of  the  praetor  was  occupied  in  English  jarii|inidaa 
by  the  lord  high  chancellor.   The  real  beginningol  English  equiiy 


adjudicalii 
praying  loi 


Hnplainl 


which  w. 


I,  lor 


rmedies  beyond  Ihe  readi  ol  the  commoQ  law.     Over 

,  aoove  me  authority  delegated  to  the  ordinary  Dmndh  k 

rta,  a  reserve  ol  judicial  power  was  believed  lo  reside  in  ihe 

I,  which  was  invoked  as  of  grace  by  the  suitors  who  cdqU 

obtain  relief  Irom  any  infeHot  tribunal.     To  the  chaocellat, 

aa  already  tbe  bead  ol  the  judicial  system,  these  petitions  weie 

referred,  alibough  be  was  not  at  first  the  only  officer  Ihroogh 

whom  the  pieiogatlve  of  grace  was  administered.     In  ihc  nigs 

ol  Edward  III.  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  ibe  comt  appears 

lo  have  been  cstablisbed.     lis  constitutional  origin  was  aniiogos 

to  that  ol  the  liar  chamber  and  the  court  at  requests.     The 

latter.  In  fact,  was  a  minor  court  of  equiiy  attached  to  the  bid 

privy  seal  as  tbe  court  ol  chancery  was  to  the  chancdlcr.     The 

successful  aasumplion  of  eimoidinary  or  equitable  juriidicliiia 

by  Ihe  chancellor  caused  similar  prelensioos  lo  be  madebyalhn 


and  courts.     "  Not  only  tli 


peculiar  manner  connected  with  toysl 
authority,  but  Ihe  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancasler  ted 
Durham,  the  court  ol  great  session  in  Wales,  the  nnivcniiiti, 
Ibe  city  of  London,  the  Cinque  Potts  and  other  place*  sHemly 
assumed  eitnordinary  jurisiticlion  similar  to  that  ueniKd 
in  the  court  □[  chancery."  Even  private  persons,  lords  aid 
ladies,  aflected  to  eslabliib  in  their  honours  courts  ol  equity- 
English  equiiy  has  one  marked  historical  peculiarity,  vit 
that  it  established  ilsell  in  a  set  ol  Independent  tribtuuls  which 
remaloed  in  standing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  courts  lot  DUy 
hundred  years.  In  Roman  law  ihe  judge  gave  the  prdennn  le 
the  equitable  tulcj  in  English  law  the  equitable  rule  was  eofmed 
byadisiinctsetof  Judge*.  Osecauseo" 
rigid  adbetence  lo  precedent  on  the  part  oi  the  o 
courts.  Another  was  Ihe  jealousy  prevailing  in  En^aod  igainM 
Ihe  prindple*  ol  the  Roman  law  on  which  English  etpdiy  lo  ■ 
laige  Client  was  lounded. 

When  a  case  ol  prerogative  was  refmed  to  Ihe  chancdkr  Ii 
the  reign  ol  Edward  III.,  be  was  required  10  grant  such  remedy 
as  should  be  consonant  to  honsly  (knttUu).  And  hooeHy. 
consdence  and  equiiy  were  said  10  be  Ibe  lundamenla]  prii>ci|ils 
of  the  court.  The  early  chancellors  were  ecdcsiastio,  and  uirdfr 
their  influence  not  only  raotal  prindples,  where  these  were  ml 
regarded  by  the  common  law,  but  also  ihe  equitable  priodplet 
ofthe  Roman  law  were  introduced  Inlo  English  juri^uudcsci. 
Between  this  point  and  the  lime  when  equiiy  became  teiiled  ss 
a  portion  ol  the  legal  system,  having  filed  prindpks  of  its  evil 
various  views  ol  Its  luluie  seem  to  have  prevailed.  Ym  a  kct 
time  it  was  thought  Ihal  precedents  ciHild  have  do  plict  in 
equity,  inasmuch  as  it  profetKd  in  each  case  10  do  that  which 
was  juil;  and  we  find  Ibis  view  mainuined  by  commou  ticyos 
alter  it  had  been  abandoned  by  ihe  profrsiors  ol  equiiy  ihev- 
selvt*.     G.  Speoce,  in  his  book  on  ihe  ffnitaWe  JnitdMm  ^ 
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tke  C&tvt  tf  Ckaneery,  qnotei  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 

in  which  chief  justice  Vaughan  said: 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  of  dting  of  precedents  in  matter  of  equity,  for 
if  there  be  equity  in  a  case*  that  equity  i«  an  univerBa)  truth,  and  there 
can  be  no  precedent  in  it ;  10  that  in  any  precedent  that  can  be  pro> 
duced,  if  it  be  the  same  with  thb  case,  tlie  reason  and  equity  is  the 
same  in  itself;  and  if  the  precedent  be  not  the  same  case  with  this 
itisnottobedted." 

But  the  lofd  keeper  Bridgeman  answered: 

*'  Certainly  piecedents  are  very  necessary  and  useful  to  us.  for  in 
them  we  may  and  the  reasons  of  the  equity  to-guide  us,  and  besides 
the  authority  of  those  who  made  them  is  much  to  be  rei^rded.  We 
shall  suppose  they  did  it  upon  great  consideration  and  weighing  of  the 
nuttter,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  and  very  ill  if  we  should  disturb 
and  set  aside  wkax  has  been  the  course  for  a  long  series  of  times  and 


Selden's  description  is  well  known:  "  Equity  is  a  roguish 
thing.  Tis  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for 
measure  the  chancellor's  foot."  Lord  Nottingham  in  1676 
reconciled  the  andent  theory  and  the  established  practice  by 
saying  that  the  ooiisdence  which  guided  the  court  was  not  the 
natural  consdence  of  the  man,  but  the  dvil  and  political  con- 
science of  the  judge.  The  same  tendency  of  equity  to  settle 
into  a  system  of  law  is  seen  in  the  recognition  of  its  limits— in 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  attempt  in  all  cases  to  give  a  remedy 
when  the  rule  of  the  common  law  was  contrary  to  justice.  Cases 
of  hardship,  which  the  early  chancellors  would  certainly  have 
relieved,  were  passed  over  by  later  judges,  simply  because  no 
precedent  could  be  found  for  their  Interference.  The  point  at 
which  the  introduction  of  new  prindples  of  equity  finally  stopped 
is  fixed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Eldon, 
who  held  that  the  doctrines  of  the  court  ought  to  be  as  well 
settled  and  made  as  uniform  almost  as  those  of  the  common 
law.  From  that  time  ceruinly  equity,  like  common  law,  has 
professed  to  take  its  prindples  wholly  -from  recorded  decisions 
and  statute  law.  The  view  (traceable  no  doubt  to  the  Aristotelian 
definition)  that  equity  mitigates  the  hardships  of  the  law  where 
the  law  errs  through  being  framed  in  universals,  is  to  be  foimd  in 
some  of  the  earli^  writings.  Thus  in  the  Doctor  and  Siudtnt 
it  is  said: 

*'  Law  makers  take  heed  to  such  things  as  may  often  oome, 
and  not  to  every  particular  case,  for  they  could  not  though  they 
would;  therefore,  in  some  cases  it  is  necosary  to  leave  the  woros 
of  the  law  and  fdlow  that  reason  and  justice  requireth,  and  to  that 
intent  equity  is  ordained,  that  is  to  say,  to  temper  and  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  law." 

And  Lord  EUesmere  said: 

"  The  cause  why  there  b  a  chancery  Is  for  that  men's  actions  are 
so  divers  and  infinite  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  generaLUw 
which  shall  aptly  meet  with  every  particular  act  and  not  fail  in  some 
drcumstanoes. 

Modem  equity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  profess  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
it  falls  by  reason  of  its  generaUty. 

To  give  any  account,  even  in  outline,  of  the  subject  matter  of 
equity  within  the  necessary  limits  of  thb  article  would  be 
impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  classification 
generally  adopted  by  text-writers  b  based  upon  the  relations 
of  equity  to  the  common  law,  of  which  some  explanation  b 
given  above.  Thus  equitable  jurisdiction  b  said  to  be  exdusive, 
concurrent  or  auxiliary.  Equity  has  e^msin  jurisdiction 
where  it  recognizes  rights  which  are  unknown  to  the  common 
law.  The  most  important  example  b  trusts.  Equity  has  con- 
cuneni  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  law  recognized  the  right 
but  did  not  give  adequate  relief,  or  did  not  give  relief  without 
circuity  of  action  or  some  similar  inconvem'ence.  And  equity 
has  auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  machinery  of  the  courts  of 
law  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence. 

"  The  evib  of  thb  double  system  of  judicature,"  says  the 
report  of  the  judicature  commission  (1863-1867),  "and  the 
confusion  and  conflict  of  jurisdiction  to  which  it  has  led,  have 
been  long  known  and  acknowledged."  A  partial  attempt  to 
meet  the  difficulty  was  made  by  several  acts  of  parliament 
(passed  after  the  r^rts  of  commissions  appointed  iA  1850  and 
1851),  which  enabled  courts  of  law  and  equity  both  to  exercise 


certain  powers  formeriy  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of  them.  Amore 
complete  remedy  was  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Aa  1873, 
which  consolidated  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  ordered 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  administered  concurrently  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  contained  in  the  26th  section  of  the  act.  At  the 
same  time  many  matters  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are  still  left 
to  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  in  the  first  instance. 
(See  Chanceky.) 

AuTHORXTiBS.— The  prindples  of  equity  as  set  out  by  the  following 
writers  may  be  consulted:  J.  Story,  J.  W.  Smith,  H.  A.  Smith  and 
W.  Ashbumer;  and  for  the  history  see  G.  Spence,  Th$  Eguitabls 
Jurisdidtou  of  tko  Court  of  Chancery  (3  vols.,  1846-1849);  D.  M. 
Kerly,  Historicat  Si^k  of  tko  E^iutahio  Jurisdiction  of,  the  Court 
of  Chaueery  (1890). 

BQUIVAUIIT,  in  chemistry,  the  proportion  of  an  element 
which  win  combine  with  or  repUce  unit  weight  of  hydrogen. 
When  multiplied  by  the  valency  it  gives  the  atomic  weight. 
The  determination  of  equivalent  weights  b  treated  in  the  artide 
STOiCHZOMEnY.  (See  also  Cbxicistxy.)  In  a  more  genera]  sense 
the  term  "equivalent*'  b  use<I  to  denote  quantities  of  sub- 
stances which  neutralize  one  another,  as  for  example  NaOH, 
HQ,  iHiSO^.  i6a(0H)i. 

iRARD,  SiBASTIBIf  (X75S-X831),  F^nch  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments,  dbtinguished  espedally  for  the  improve- 
ments he  made  upon  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at 
Strassburg  on  the  5th  of  April  1753.  While  a  boy  he  showed 
great  aptitude  for  practical  geometry  and  arehitectuml  drawing, 
and  in  the  workshop  of  hb  father,  who  was  an  uphobterer,  he 
found  opportunity  for  the  early  exercise  of  hb  mechanical 
ingenuity.  When  he  was  sixteen  hb  fatho-  died,  and  he  removed 
to  Paris  where  he  obtained  employment  with  a  harpsichord 
naaker.  Here  hb  remarkable  constructive  skill,  though  it 
speedily  exdted  the  jealousy  .of  hb  master  and  procured  his 
dismissal,  almost  equally  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  musidans 
and  musical  instrument  maken  of  eminence.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  hb  first  workshop 
bdng  a  room  in  the  hotd  of  the  duchesse  de  Villexoi,  who  gave 
him  warm  encouragement.  Here  he  constructed  in  1780  hb 
fint  pianoforte,  which  was  also  one  of  the  first  manufactured 
in  France.  It  quickly  secured  for  its  maker  such  a  reputation 
that  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  and  finding 
assbtance  necessary,  he  sent  for  hb  brother,  Jean  Baptbte,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  established  in  the  rue  de  Bourbon, 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  a  piano  manufactory,  which  in  a 
few  yean  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  went  to  London  where  he 
established  a  factory.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1796,  he  soon 
afterwards  introduced  grand  pianofortes,  made  in  the  English 
fashion,  with  improvements  of  hb  own.  In  x8o8  he  again 
visited  London,  where,  two  yean  bter,  he  produced  hb  fint 
double-movement  harp.  He  bad  previously  made  various 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  harps,  but  the  new  instru- 
ment was  an  immense  advance  upon  anything  be  had  before 
produced,  and  obtained  such  a  reputation  that  for  some  time 
he  devoted  himself  exdusively  to  its  manufacture.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  year  following  hb  invention  he  made  harps  to 
the  value  of  £a5,ooa  In  x8x3  he  rettimed  to  Parb,  and  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  the  further  perfecting  of  the  two 
instrumenU  with  which  hb  name  is  associated.  In  1823  he 
crowned  hb  work  by  produdng  hb  model  grand  pianoforte 
with  the  double  escapement,  firard  died  at  Passy^  on  the  5th 
of  August  x8jx.    (See  also  Haxp  and  PuNoroKTE.) 

ERASMUS,  DBSIDERIUS  (X466-X536),  Dutch  Khdar  and 
theologian,  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  a7/28th  of  October, 
probably  in  X466;  but  hb  statements  about  hb  age  are  conflicting, 
and  in  view  of  hb  own  uncertainty  (Ep.  x.  29:  466)  and  the 
weakness  of  hb  memory  for  dates,  the  year  of  hb  birth  cannot 
be  definitely  fixed.  Hb  father's  name  seems  to  have  been 
Rogerius  Orardus.  He  himself  was  christened  Herasmus; 
but  in  1503,  when  becoming  familiar  with  Greek,  he  assimilated 
the  name  to  a  fanded  Greek  original,  which  he  had  a  few  ycv 
before  Latinized  into  Desyderius.    A  contempon  ^*~^ 

sutes  that  he  was  bom  at  Gouda,  hb  fatted 
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but  be  adopted  the  style  RoUerdammetuis  or  Roterodamus,  in 
accordance  with  a  story  to  which  he  himself  gave  credence.  His 
first  schooling  was  at  Gouda  under  Peter  Winckel,  who  was 
afterwards  vice-pastor  of  the  church.  In  the  dull  round  of  in- 
struction in  "  grammar  "  he  did  not  distinguish-  himself,  and 
was  surpassed  by  his  early  friend  and  companion,  William 
Herman,  who  was  Winckd's  favourite  pupiL  From  Gouda  the 
two  boys  went  to  the  school  atudied  to  St  Lebuin's  church 
at  Deventer,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  northern  Europe  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  Erasmus  was  at  Deventer 
from  1475  to  1484,  and  when  he  left,  had  learnt  from  Johannes 
Sinthius  (Syntheim)  and  Alexander  Hegius,  who  had  come  as 
headmaster  in  2483,  the  love  of  letters  which  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  At  some  period,  perhaps  in  an  interval  of  his 
time  at  Deventer,  he  was  a  chorister  at  Utrecht  under  the  famous 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  Jacob  Obrecht. 

About  1484  Erasmus'  father  died,  leaving  him  and  an  elder 
brother  Peter,  both  bom  out  of  wedlock,  to  the  care  of  guardians, 
their  mother  having  died  shortly  before.  Erasmus  was  eager 
to  go  to  a  university,  but  the  guardians,  acting  under  a  perhaps 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  religious  life,  sent  the  boys  to  another 
school  at  Hertogenbosch;  and  when  they  returned  After  two 
or  three  years,  prevailed  on  them  to  enter  monasteries.  Peter 
went  to  Sion,  near  Delft;  Erasmus  after  prolonged  reluctance 
became  an  Aiigustinian  canon  in  St  Gregory's  at  Steyn,  a  house 
of  the  same  Chapter  near  Gouda.  There  he  found  little  reh'gion 
iftid  less  refinement;  but  no  serious  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  his  reading  the  classics  and  the  Fathers  with  his 
friends  to  his  heart's  ointent.  The  nuMiastery  once  entered, 
there  was  no  drawing  back;  and  Erasmus  passed  through  the 
various  stages  which  culminated  in  his  ordination  as  priest  on 
tbeastbof  Apriiz49a. 

But  his  ardent  spirit  could  not  long  be  content  with  monastic 
life.  He  brought  his  attainments- somehow  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  of  Bergen,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  the  leading  preUte  at  the 
court  of  Brusseb;  and  about  1494  permission  was  obtained  for 
him  to  leave  Steyn  and  become  Latin  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  a  visit  to  Rome.  But  the  journey 
was  abandoned,  and  after  some  months  Erasmus  found  that  even 
with  occasional  chances  to  read  at  Groenendad,  the  life  of  a 
court  was  hardly  more  favourable  to  study  than  that  of  Steyp. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  James  Batt,  he  applied  to  his 
patron  for  leave  to  go  to  Paris  University.  The  bishop  consented 
and  promised  a  small  pension;  and  in  August  1495  Erasmus 
entered  the  "  domus  pauperum  "  of  the  oiUege  of  Montaigu, 
which  was  then  -imder  the  somewhat  rigid  rule  of  the  reformer 
Jan  Standonck.  He  at  once  introduced  himself  to  the  distin- 
guished French  historian  and  diplomatist  Robert  Caguin  (1435- 
X502)  and  published  a  small  volume  of  poems;  and  he  became 
intimate  with  Johann  Maubumus  (Mombaer),  the  leader  of  a 
mission  summoned  from  Windesheim  in  1496  to  reform  the  abbey 
of  Ch&teau-Landon.  But  the  life  at  Montaigu  was  too  hard  for 
him.  Every  Lent  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  return  to  Holland  to 
recover.  He  continued  to  read  neverthdess  for  a  degree  in 
theology,  and  at  some  time  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
B.D.  After  a  year  or  two  he  left  Montaigu  and  eked  out  his 
money  from  the  bishop  by  taking  pupils.  One  of  these,  a  young 
Englishman,  William  Blount,  4th  Baron  Mount  joy  (d.  1534)1 
persuaded  him  to  visit  England  in  the  spring  of  1499. 

Being  without  a  benefice,  he  had  no  settled  income  to  look  to, 
and  apart  from  the  precarious  profits  of  teaching  and  writing 
books,  could  only  wait  on  the  generosity  of  patrons  to  supply 
him  with  the  leisure  he  craved.  The  faithful  Batt  had  sought 
a  pension  for  him  from  his  own  patroness,  Anne  of  Borsselen, 
the  Lady  of  Veere,  who  resided  at  the  castle  of  Toumehem  near 
Calais,  and  whose  son  Batt  was  now  teaching.  But  as  nothing 
promised  at  once,  Erasmus  accepted  Mount  joy's  offer,  and  thus 
a  tie  was  formed  which  led  Mountjoy  then  or  a  few  years  later 
to  grant  him  a  pension  of  £20  for  life.  Otherwise  the  visit  to 
England  gave  no  hope  of  preferment;  and  in  the  summer 
Erasmus  prepared  to  leave.  He  was  delayed,  and  used  the 
interval  to  spend  two  or  three  months  at  Oxford,  where  he  found 


John  Colet  lecturing  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
between  them  on  theological  questions  soon  convinced  Cokt 
of  Erasmus'  worth,  and  he  sought  to  persuade  him  to  stay  and 
teach  at  Oxford.  But  Erasmus  could  not  be  content  with  the 
Bible  in  Latin.  Oxford  could  teach  him  no  Creek,  so  away  he 
must  go. 

In  January  1500  he  returned  to  Paris,  which  though  it  could 
offer  no  Greek  teacher  better  than  George  Hermonymus,  was 
at  least  a  better  centre  for  buying  and  for  printing  books.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  still  in  preparation,  supported  by 
pi4>ils'  fees  and  the  dedications  of  books;  the  CoUectcnea 
adagicrum  in  June  1500  to  Mountjoy,  and  some  devotional  aad 
moral  compositions  to  Batt's  patroness  and  her  son.  When  the 
plague  drove  him  from  Paris,  he  went  to  Orkans  or  Toumdian 
or  St  Omcr,  as  the  way  opened.  From  2502  to  1504  he  was  ai 
Louvain,  still  declining  to  teadi  publidy;  among  his  friends 
being  the  future  Pope  Adrian  VI.  In  January  1 504  the  archduke 
Philip  gave  him  fifty  livres  for  the  Panegyric  which  "mf 
religieux dc  Vordre  dc  St  AugusUn  "  bad  composed  on  hia  Spanish 
journey;  and  in  October,  ten  more,  for  the  maiwt^wiM'^  q[  }^ 
studies. 

He  had  been  working  hard  at  Greek,  of  which  he  now  fdt 
himself  master,  at  the  Fathers  (above  all  at  Jcfome),  and  at  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  Cdet  in  Oxford, 
to  give  himself  to  sacred  learning.  But  the  be&t  cS  his  leading 
is  shown  by  the  manuscript  with  which  he  returned  to  Puis 
at  the  dose  of  1504 — ^Valla's  Annotaiiont  ms  tke  Ntm  Testamnt, 
which  Badius  printed  for  him  in  150$. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy  invited  him  again  to 
England,  and  this  visit  was  more  SttcoessfuL  HefoundinLoodcMi 
a  cirde  of  learned  friends  through  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ridurd  Fos^ 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  other  dlgnitaxiea.  John  Fisher 
(bishop  of  Rochester),  who  was  then  superintending  the  fonodar 
tion  of  Christ's  College  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  took  bin  down 
to  Cambridge  for  the  king's  visit;  and  at  length  the  opportunity 
came  to  fulfil  his  dream  of  seeing  Italy.  Baptista  Bociio,  the 
king's  physidan,  engaged  him  to  accompany  his  two  sons  thither 
as  supervisor  of  thdr  studies.  In  September  1506  be  set  foot 
on  that  sacred  soil,  and  took  his  D.D.  at  Turin.  For  a  year  he 
remained  with  his  pupils  at  Bologna,  and  then,  his  engagemeat 
completed,  negotiated  with  Aldus  Manutiua  for  a  new  edition 
of  h^  Adagia  upon  a  very  differoit  scale.  The  volume  of  1500 
had  been  jejune,  written  when  he  knew  nothing  of  Grnk; 
800  adages  put  together  with  scanty  duddations.  In  1508  be 
had  conceived  a  work  on  lines  more  to  the  taste  of  the  leaned 
world,  full  of  apt  and  recondite  learning,  and  now  and  agsia 
relieved  by  telling  comments  or  lively  anecdotes.  Three  thoB»sd 
and  more  collected  justified  a  new  title — CktHadts  adaguntm; 
and  the  author's  reputation  was  now  established.  So  secure 
in  public  favour  did  the  book  in  time  become,  that  the  couccil 
of  Trent,  unable  to  suppress  it  and  not  daring  to  ovcxkiok  it, 
ordered  the  preparation  of  a  castrated  edition. 

To  print  the  Adagia  he  had  gone  to  Venice,  whett  he  lived 
with  Andrea  Torresano  of  Asola  (Asulanus)  and  did  the  work  of 
two  men,  writing  and  correcting*  ptovi  at  the  same  tine.  Wbea 
it  was  finished,  with  an  ample  re-dedication  to  Mountjoy,  a 
new  pupil  presented  himsdf ,  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland— perhaps  through  a  connexion  fonned  ta 
early  days  at  Paris.  They  went  together  to  Siena  and  Rome  and 
then  on  to  Campania,  thirsty  under  the  summer  sun.  When  they 
returned  to  Rome,  his  pupil  departed  to  Scotland,  to  fall  a  fev 
years  later  by  his  father's  side  at  Flodden;  Erasmus  also  found 
a  summons  to  call  him  northwards. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  been 
companion  to  Prince  Henry  in  his  studies,  had  become  a  penoa 
of  influence.  He  wrote  to  Erasmus  of  a  land  flowing  with  mA 
and  honey  under  the  "  divine  "  young  king,  and  with  Warhan 
sent  him  £10  for  journey  money.  At  first  Erasmus  hesitated. 
He  had  been  disappointed  in  Italy,  to  find  that  he  had  not  muck 
to  learn  from  its  famed  scholarship;  but  he  had  made  many 
friends  in  Aldus's-  cirde— Marcus  Musurus»  John 
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BaptisU  Egnatius,  Paul  Bombashis,  Sdpk)  CarteromAchuB; 
and  his  reception  had  been  flattering,  especially  in  Rome,  where 
cardinals  had  delighted  to  honour  him.  But  to  remain  in  Rome 
was  to  sell  himself.  He  might  have  the  leisure  which  was  so 
indispensable,  but  at  price  oC  the  freedom  to  read,  think,  write 
what  he  Uked.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  go,  though  with  regrets ; 
which  returned  upon  him  sometimes  in  after  years,  when  the 
En^ish  lM^>es  had  not  borne  fruit. 

In  the  autumn  he  reached  London,  and  in  Thomas  More*s 
house  in  BucUersbury  wrote  the  witty  satire  which  Milton 
found  *'  in  every  one's  hands  "  at  Cambridge  in  i6a8,  and  which 
is  read  to  this  day.  The  MortM  encomium  was  a  sign  of  his 
decision.  In  it  kings  and  princes,  bishops  and  popes  alike  are 
shown  to  be  in  bondage  to  Folly;  and  no  class  of  men  is  spared. 
Its  author  was  willing  to  be  beholden  to  any  one  for  leisure;  but 
he  would  be  no  man's  slave.  For  the  next  eighteen  months  he 
is  entirely  lost  to  view;  when  he  reappears  in  April  15x1,  he  is 
leaving  More's  house  and  taking  the  Maria  to  be  printed  privily 
in  Paris.  Wherever  they  were  spent,  these  must  have  been 
months  of  hard  work,  as  were  the  years  that  followed.  His  time 
was  now  come.  The  long  preparation  and  training,  bought  by 
privation  and  uncongenial  toil,  was  over,  and  he  was  ready  to 
apply  himself  to  the  scientific  study  of  sacred  letters.  His  English 
patrons  were  liberal.  Fisher  sent  him  in  August  x  51 1  to  teach  in 
Cambridge;  Warham  gave  him  a  benefice,  Aldington  in  Kent, 
worth  £33,6«.8J.  a  year,  and  in  violation  of  bis  own  nde  commuted 
it  for  a  pension  of  £ao  charged  on  the  living;  and  the  dedications 
of  his  books  were  fruitfuL  In  Cambridge  he  completed  his  work 
on  the  New  Testament,  the  Letters  of  Jerome,  and  Seneca;  and 
then  in  1514,  when  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  ampler  prefer- 
ment, he  determined  to  transfer  hiinself  to  Basel  and  give  the 
results  (rf  h»  labours  to  the  world. 

Tlie  origin  of  Erasmus's  connexion  with  Johann  Froben  is 
not  dear.  In  151  x  he  was  preparing  to  reprint  his  il^^ia  with 
Jodocqs  Badius,  who  in  the  following  year  was  to  have  also 
Seneca  and  Jerome.  But  in  15x3  Froboi,  who  had  just  reprinted 
the  Aldine  Adagiat  acquired  through  a  bookseller-agent  Erasmus' 
amended  copy  which  had  been  destined  for  Badius.  That  the 
agent  was  acting  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  may  be 
doubted;  for  within  a  few  months  Erasmus  had  decided  to 
betake  himself  to  Basel,  beariitg  with  him  Seneca  and  Jerome, 
the  latter  to  be  incorporated  in  the  great  edition  which  Johannes 
Amerbach  axui  Froben  had  had  in  hand  since  15x0.  In  Germany 
he  was  widely  welcomed.  The  Strassburg  Literary  Society  filed 
him,  and  Johaimes  Sapidus,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school  at 
Schlettstadt,  rode  with  him  into  Basel.  Froben  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  the  presses  were  soon  bu^  with  his  books. 
Through  the  winter  of  1 5x4-1 5x5  Erasmus  worked  with  the 
strength  of  ten;  axui  after  a  brief  visit  to  England  in  the  spring, 
the  New  Testament  was  set  up.  Around  him  was  a  ciii:le  of 
students,  some  young,  some  already  distinguished — the  three 
sons  of  Froben's  partner,  Johaimes  Amerbach,  who  was  now 
dead,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Wilhelm  Nesen,  Ludwig  Ber,  Heinrich 
Glareanus,  Nikolaus  Gerbell,  Johannes  Oecolampadius — who 
looked  to  him  as  their  head  and  were  proud  to  do  him  service. 

Though  from  this  time  forward  Basel  became  the  centre  of 
occupation  and  interest  for  Erasmus,  yet  for  the  next  few  years 
he  was  mainly  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  completion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  15x6  he  returned  to  his  friends  in  England; 
but  his  appointment,  then  recent,  as  councillor  to  the  yoimg 
king  Charles,  brought  him  back  to  Brussels  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  spring  of  xsxy  he  went  for  the  last  time  to  England,  about 
a  dispensation  from  wearing  his  canonical  dress,  obtained 
originally  from  Julius  II.  and  recently  confirmed  by  Leo  X., 
and  in  May  15 18  he  journeyed  to  Basel  for  three  months  to  set 
the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  progress.  Butf 
with  these  exceptions  he  remained  in  proximity  to  the  court, 
living  much  at  Louvain,  where  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
foundation  of  Hieronymus  Busleiden's  Collegium  Trilingue. 
His  drcumstances  had  improved  so  much,  by  pensions,  the 
presents  which  were  showered  upon  him,  and  the  sale  of  his  books, 
thmt  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  rduse  all  proposals  which  would 


have  interfered  with  his  cherished  independence.  The  general 
ardour  for  the  restoration  of  the  arts  and  of  learning  created 
an  aristocratic  public,  of  which  Erasmus  was  supreme  pontiff. 
Luther  spoke  to  the  people  and  the  ignorant;  Erasmus  had  the 
ear  of  the  educated  class.  His  friends  and  admirers  were  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  presents  were 
continuaUy  arriving  from  small  as  well  as  great,  from  a  donation 
of  aoo  florins,  made  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  down  to  sweetmeats 
and  comfits  contributed  by  the  nuns  of  Cologne  (JE^.  666). 
From  England,  in  particular,  he  continued  to  receive  supplies 
of  money.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Thomas  Cromwell  sent  him 
so  angds,  and  Archbishop  Cnmmer  x8.  Though  Erasmus  led 
a  very  hard-working  and  far  from  luxurious  life,  and  had  no 
extravagant  habits,  yet  he  could  not  live  upon  little.  The 
excessive  delicacy  of  his  oinstitution,  not  pampered  appetite, 
exacted  some  unusual  indulgences.  He  could  not  bear  the  stoves 
of  Germany,  and  required  an  open  fireplace  in  the  room  in  which 
he  worked.  He  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  obliged  to  be 
particular  as  to  what  he  drank.  Beer  he  could  not  touch. 
The  white  wines  of  Baden  or  the  Rhine  did  not  suit  him;  he 
could  only  drink  those  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comtl.  He 
could  neither  eat,  nor  bear  the  smdl  of,  fish  "  His  heart," 
he  said,  *'  was  Catholic,  but  his  stomach  was  Lutheran."  For 
his  constant  journeys  he  required  two  horses,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  attendant.  And  though  he  was  almost  always 
found  in  horse-flesh  by  his  friends,  the  keep  had  to  be  paid  for. 
For  his  literary  labours  and  his  extensive  correspondence  he 
required  one  or  more  amanuenses.  He  often  had  occasion,  on 
his  own  business,  or  on  that  of  Froben's  pre^,  to  send  special 
couriers  to  a  distance,  employing  them  by  the  way  in  collecting 
the  free  gifts  of  his  tributaries. 

Precarious  as  these  means  of  subsistence  seem,  he  preferred 
the  independence  thus  obtained  to  an  assured  position  which 
would  have  involved  obligations  to  a  patron  or  professional 
duties  which  his  weak  health  would  have  made  onerous.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  offered  to  dispense  with  teaching,  if  be  would 
only  reside,  and  would  have  named  him  on  these  terxns  to  a  chair 
in  his  new  university  of  Ingolstadt,  with  a  salary  of  aoo  ducats, 
and  the  reversion  of  one  or  more  prebcndal  stalls.  The  archduke 
Ferdinand  offered  a  pension  of  400  florins,  if  he  would  only  come 
to  reside  at  Vienna.  Adrian  VI.  offered  him  a  deanery,  but  the 
offer  seems  to  have  been  of  a  possible  and  not  an  actual  deanery. 
Offers,  flattering  but  equally  vague,  were  made  from  France, 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  even  of  Francis  I. 
"  Invitor  amplissimis  conditionibus;  offeruntur  dignitates  et 
episcopatus;  plane  rex  essem,  si  juvenis  essem  "  (Ep.  xix.  xo6; 
735).  Erasmus  declined  all,  and  in  November  tsu  settled 
permanently  at  Basel,  in  the  capacity  of  general  editor  and 
literary  adviser  of  Froben's  press.  As  a  subject  of  the  emperor, 
and  attached  to  his  court  by  a  pension,  it  would  have  been 
convenient  to  him  to  have  fixed  his  residence  in  Louvain.  But 
the  bigotry  of  the  Flemish  clergy,  and  the  monkish  atmosphere 
of  the  university  of  Louvain,  overrun  with  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  united  for  once  in  their  eimxity  to  the  new  classical 
learning,  inclined  Erasmus  to  seek  a  more  congenial  home  in 
Basel.  To  Froben  his  arrival  was  the  advent  of  the  very  man 
whom  he  had  long  wanted.  Froben's  enterprise,  united  with 
Erasmus's  editorial  skill,,  raised  the  press  of  Basel,  for  a  time, 
to  be  the  most  important  in  Europe.  The  death  of  Froben  in 
1527,  the  final  separation  of  Basel  from  the  Empire,  the  wreck 
of  learning  in  the  religious  disputes,  and  the  cheap  paper  and 
scamped  work  of  the  Frankfort  presses,  gradually  withdrew 
the  trade  from  Basel.  But  during  the  years  of  Erasmus's 
co-operation  the  Froben  press  took  the  lead  of  all  the  presses  in 
Europe,  both  in  the  standard  value  of  the  works  published 
and  in  style  of  typographical  execution.  Like  some  other 
publishers  who  preferred  reputation  to  returns  in  money,  Froben 
died  poor,  and  his  impressions  never  reached  the  splendour 
afterwards  attained  by  those  of  the  Estiennes,  or  of  Plantin. 
The  series  of  the  Fathers  alone  contains  Jerome  (15x6),  Cyprian 
(X520),  Pseudo-Amobius  (1532),  Hilarius  {is»i),  Irenaeur 
(Latin,  1526),  Ambrose  (1517),  Augustine  (tssS),    Chrysost' 
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(Latin,  1530),  Basil  (Greek,  1532,  the  fint  Greek  author  printed 
in  Gernuiny) ,  and  Origen  (Latin,  1 536) .  In  these  editions,  partly 
texts,  partly  translations,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
respective  shares  of  Erasmus  and  his  many  helpers.  The 
prefaces  and  dedications  are  all  written  by  him,  and  some  of 
them,  as  that  to  the  Hilarius,  are  of  importance  for  the  history 
as  well  of  the  times  as  of  Erasmus  himself.  Of  his  most  important 
edition,  that  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  something 
will  be  said  farther  on. 

In  this  *'  mill,"  as  he  calls  it,  Erasmus  continued  to  grind 
incessantly  for  eight  years.  Besides  his  work  as  editor,  he  was 
always  writing  himself  some  book  or  pamphlet  called  for  by  the 
event  of  the  day,  some  general  fray  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  mingle,  or  some  personal  assault  which  it  was  necessary  to 
repel.  But  though  painfully  conscious  how  much  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  was  damaged  by  this  extempore  production,  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  fatal  facility  of  print.  He  was  the  object 
of  those  solicitations  which  always  boet  the  author  whose  name 
upon  the  title  page  assures  the  sale  of  a  book.  He  was  besieged 
for  dedications,  and  as  every  dedication  meant  a  present 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dedicatee,  there  was  a 
natural  temptation  to  be  lavish  of  them.  Add  to  this  a  corre- 
spondence so  extensive  as  to  require  him  at  times  to  write  forty 
letters  in  one  day.  "  I  receive  daily,"  he  writes,  "  letters  from 
remote  parts,  from  kings,  princes,  prelates  and  men  of  learning, 
and  even  from  persons  of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant." 
His  day  was  thus  one  of  incessant  mental  activity;  but  hard 
work  was  so  far  from  breeding  a  distaste  fqr  his  occupation, 
that  reading  and  writing  grew  ever  more  delightful  to  him 
{literttrum  assiduUas  ntm  mcdo  miki  fastidium  non  parit,  sed 
votuptatem;  crescU  scribendo  scribendi  stttdium). 

Shortly  after  Froben's  death  the  disturbances  at  Basel, 
occasioned  by  the  sealots  for  the  religious  revolution  which  was 
in  progress  throughout  Switzerland,  began  to  make  Erasmtis 
desirous  of  changing  his  residence.  He  selected  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgau,  as  a  city  which  was  still  in  the  dominion  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  free  from  religious  dissension.  Thither  he 
removed  in  April  1529.  He  was  received  with  public  marks  of 
respect  by  the  authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  of  an  un- 
finished residence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  late 
emperor  Maximilian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  remain  at 
Freiburg  for  a  few  months,  but  found  the  place  so  suited  to  his 
habits  that  he  bought  a  house  of  his  own.  and  remained  there 
six  years.  A  desire  for  change  of  air — he  fancied  Freiburg  was 
damp — rumours  of  a  new  war  with  France,  and  the  necessity  of 
seeing  his  Ecdesiastes  through  the  press,  took  him  back  to  Basel 
in  1535.  He  lived  now  a  very  retired  life,  and  saw  only  a  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  A  last  attempt  was  made  by  the 
papal  court  to  enlist  him  in  some  public  way  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  eleaion  of  Paul  III.  in  1534,  he  had,  as  usual, 
sent  the  new  pope  a  congratulatory  letter.  After  his  arrival 
in  Basel,  he  received  a  complimentary  answer,  together  with  the 
nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Deventer,  the  income  of  which 
was  reckoned  at  600  ducats.  This  nomination  was  accompanied 
with  an  intimation  that  more  was  in  store  for  him,  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  him  the  income,  viz.,  3000 
ducats,  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  But 
Erasmus  was  even  less  disposed  now  than  he  had  been  before 
to  barter  his  reputation  for  honours.  His  health  had  been  for 
some  years  gradually  declining,  and  disease  in  the  shape  of  gout 
gaining  upon  htm.  In  the  winter  of  1535-1536  he  was  confined 
entirely  to  his  chamber,  many  days  to  his  bed.  Though  thus 
afflicted  he  never  ceased  his  literary  activity,  dictating  his  tract 
On  the  Purity  of  the  Church,  and  revising  the  sheets  of  a  translation 
of  Origen  which  was  passing  through  the  Froben  press.  His  last 
letter  is  dated  the  28th  of  June  1536,  and  subscribed  "  Eras. 
Rot  aegra  manu."  "  I  have  never  been  so  ill  in  my  life  before 
as  I  am  now, — for  many  days  unable  even  to  read."  Dysentery 
setting  in  carried  him  off  on  the  lath  of  July  1536,  in  his  70th 
year. 

By  his  will,  made  on  the  x  2th  of  February  1536,  he  left  what 
he  had  to  leave,  with  the  excq>tion  of  some  legacies,  to  Bonifazius 


Amerbach,  partly  for  himadf,  partly  fn  trust  for  the  benefit  el 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  or  to  be  vptni  in  portioning  jroung  giris, 
and  in  educating  young  men  of  promise.  He  left  none  of  the 
usual  legacies  for  masses  or  other  clerical  purposes,  aad  was  net 
attended  by  any  priest  or  confessor  in  his  la^  moments. 

Erasmus's  features  are  familiar  to  aU,  from  Holbein's  naay 
portraits  or  their  copies.  Beatus  Rhenanus  *'  summtis  Erasou 
observator,"  as  he  is  called  by  de  Thou,  describes  his  person 
thus:  "  In  stature  not  tall,  but  not  noticeably  short;  in  figue 
well  built  and  graceful;  of  an  extremely  ddicate  constitutioii, 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  of  climate,  food  or  diiaL 
After  middle  life  he  suffe'red  from  the  stone,  not  to  mention  the 
common  plague  of  studious  men,  an  irritable  mucous  ncmbrBae. 
His  complexion  was  Wr;  light  blue  eyes,  and  ydknrish  hair. 
Though  his  voice  was  weak,  his  enimciation  was  distinct;  the 
expression  of  his  face  cheerful;  his  manner  and  conveiaatMa 
polished,  affable,  even  charming."  His  highly  nervous  ofganisa- 
tion  made  his  feelings  acute,  and  his  brain  incessantly  active. 
Through  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life  and  chaxactcr, 
his  attention  was  dways  idive.  The  active  movement  of  ha 
spirit  ^lent  itself,  not  in  following  out  its  own  trains  of  thought, 
but  in  outward  observation.  No  man  was  ever  less  intioqwctivt, 
and  though  he  talks  much  of  himself,  his  egotism  Is  the  genial 
egotism  which  takes  the  worid  into  its  confidence,  not  the  selfish 
egotism  which  feels  no  interest  but  in  its  own  woes.  He  says  of 
himself,  and  justly,  "that  he  was  incapable  of  Hi««im«l«t^ ** 
(£^.xzvi.  19;  XX52).  There  is  nothing  bdiind,  no  pose,  no  sccok 
effect.  It  may  be  said  of  his  letters  that  in  them  **  tota  patet 
vita  senis."  His  nature  was  flexible  without  being  faultily  weak. 
He  has  many  nuwds  and  each  mood  imfmnta  itself  in  turn  on  kis 
words.  Hence,  on  a  superficial  view,  Erasmus  is  set  down  as 
the  most  inconsistent  of  men.  Further  acquaintance  makes 
us  feel  a  unity  of  character  underiying  this  susceptibility  to  die 
impressions  of  the  moment.  Hb  seeming  inconsistencies  are 
reconciled  to  apprehension,  not  by  a  formula  of  tlie  intdkct, 
but  by  the  many-sidedness  of  a  hi^y  impressible  nature.  In  tl» 
words  of  J.  Nisard,  Erasmus  was  one  of  those  "  dont  la 
a  kxk  de  beaucoup  comprendre  et  d'affirmer  peu." 

This  equal  openness  to  every  vibration  of  his  environment  is 
the  key  to  all  Erasmus's  acts  and  words,  and  among  them  to  the 
middle  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards  the  great  r^gkws 
conflict  of  his  time.  The  reproaches  of  party  assailed  him  is 
his  lifetime,  and  have  continued  to  be  heaped  upon  his  memory. 
He  was  loudly  accused  by  the  Catholics  of  collusion  with  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  His  powerful  friends,  the  pope,  Wolsey, 
Henry  VIII.,  the  emperor,  called  upon  him  to  declare  against 
Luther.  Theological  historians  from  that  time  forward  have 
perpetuated  the  indictment  that  Erasmus  sided  with  neither 
party  in  the  struggle  for  religious  truth.  The  most  moderate 
form  of  the  censure  presents  him  in  the  odious  light  of  a  trimmer; 
the  vulgar  and  venonK>us  assailant  is  sure  that  Erasmus  was  a 
Protestant  at  heart,  but  withheld  the  avowal  that  he  might  net 
forfeit  the  worldly  advantages  he  enjoyed  as  a  Catholtc:  Whca 
by  study  of  his  writings  we  come  to  know  Erasmus  intimately, 
there  is  revealed  to  us  one  of  those  natures  to  which  partisans]^ 
is  an  impossibility.  It  was  not  timidity  or  weakness  which 
kept  Erasmus  neutral,  but  the  reasonableness  of  his  nature.  It 
was  not  only  that  his  intellect  revolted  against  the  narrowness 
of  party,  his  whole  being  repudiated  its  clamorous  and  vulgar 
excesses.  As  he  loathed  fish,  so  he  loathed  clerical  fanatlcxsn^ 
Himself  a  CathoUc  priest—"  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
shame  " — the  tone  of  the  orthodox  deigy  was  distasteful  to  him; 
the  ignorant  hostih'ty  to  classical  learning  which  reigned  in  their 
colleges  and  convents  disgusted  him.  In  common  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  age,  he  wished  to  see  the  power  of  the  deisT 
broken,  as  that  of  an  obscurantist  army  arrayed  again^  figkt. 
He  had  employed  all  his  resources  of  wit  and  satire  against  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  the  superstitions  in  whidi  they  traded, 
long  before  Luther's  name  was  heard  of.  The  motto  which  wis 
already  current  in  his  lifetime,  "  that  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and 
Luther  hatched  it,"  is  so  far  true,  and  no  more.  Erasmus  would 
have  suppressed  the  monasteries,  put  an  end  to  the  donunatioa 
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of  the  clergy,  and  swept  away  scandalous  and  profitable  abuses, 
but  to  attack  the  church  or  re-mould  received  theology  was  far 
from  his  thoughts.  And  when  out  of  Luther's  revolt  there  arose 
a  new  fanaticism — that  of  evangelism,  Erasmus  recoiled  from 
the  violence  of  the  new  preachers.  *'  Is  it  for  this,"  he  writes  to 
Melanchthon  {Ep.  ziz.  113;  703),  *'  that  we  have  shaken  off 
bishops  and  popes,  that  we  may  come  under  the  yoke  of  such 
madmen  as  Otto  and  Farel  ?  "  Passages  have  been  collected, 
and  it  is  an  easy  task,  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  prove  that 
be  shared  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Passages  equally 
strong  might  be  culled  to  show  that  he  repudiated  them.  The 
truth  is  that  theolof^cal  questions  in  themselves  had  no  attraction 
for  him.  And  when  a  theological  position  was  emphasised  by 
party  passion  it  became  odious  to  him.  In  the  words  of  Drum- 
mond:  *'  Erasmus  was  in  his  own  age  the  apostle  of  common 
sense  and  of  rational  religion.  He  did  not  care  for  dogma,  and 
accordingly  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  which  had  the  consent  of  the 
Christian  world,  were  in  his  eyes  preferable  to  the  dogmas  of 
Protestantism. . . .  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
he  remained  true  to  the  purpose  of  his  Itfe,  which  was  to  fight  the 
battle  of  sound  learning  and  pUin  common  sense  against  the 
powers  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  amid  all  the  con* 
vulsions  of  that  period  he  never  once  lost  his  mental  baknce." 

Erasmus  is  accused  of  indifference.  But  he  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  He  was  keenly  alive 
to  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  cherished  interest  of  his  life, 
the  cause  of  learning.  "  I  abhor  the  evangelics,  because  it  is 
through  them  that  literature  is  everywhere  declining,  and  upon 
the  point  of  perishing."  He  had  been  born  with  the  hopes  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  anticipation  of  a  new  Augustan  age,  and 
had  seen  this  fair  promise  blighted  by  the  irruption  of  a  new 
horde  of  theological  polemics,  worse  than  the  old  scholastics, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  revolutionary  instead  of  conservative. 
Erasmus  never  flk)utcd  at  religion  nor  even  at  theology  as  such, 
but  only  at  blind  and  intemperate  theologians. 

In  the  mind  of  Erasmus  there  was  no  metaphysical  inclination; 
ht  was  a  man  of  letters,  with  a  general  tendency  to  rational  views 
on  every  subject  which  came  under  his  pen.  His  was  not  the 
mind  to  originate,  like  Calvin,  a  new  scheme  of  Christian  thought. 
He  is  at  his  weakest  in  defending  free  will  against  Luther,  and 
indeed  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  on  the  metaphysical 
cjuestion.  He  treats  the  dispute  entirely  from  the  outside.  It  is 
impossible  in  reading  Erasmus  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  ration- 
alist of  the  X  8th  century.  Erasmus  has  been  called  the  **  Voltaire 
of  the  Renaissance."  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  relations 
in  which  they  respectively  stood  to  the  church  and  to  Christianity. 
Voltaire,  though  he  did  not  originate,  yet  adopted  a  moral  and 
religious  scheme  which  he  sou^t  to  substitute  for  the  church 
tradition.  He  waged  war,  not  only  against  the  clergy,  but  against 
the  churdi  and  its  sovereigns.  Erasmus  drew  the  line  at  the 
first  of  these.  He  was  not  an  anticipation  of  the  i8th  century; 
he  was  the  man  of  his  age,  as  Voltaire  of  his;  though  Erasmus 
did  not  intend  it,  he  undoubtedly  shook  the  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  aH  its  parts;  and,  as  Melchior  Adam  says  of  him,  "  pontifid 
Romano  plus  nocuit  jocando  quam  Luthenis  stomachando." 

But  if  Erasmus  was  unlike  the  x8th  century  rationalist  in  that 
he  did  not  declare  war  against  the  church,  but  remained  a  Catholic 
and  mourned  the  disruption,  he  was  yet  a  true  rationalist  in 
principle.  The  principle  that  reason  is  the  one  only  guide  of 
life,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  questions,  politics  and  religion 
included,  has  its  earliest  and  most  complete  exemplar  in  Erasmus. 
He  does  not  dogmatically  denounce  the  rights  of  reason,  but 
he  practically  exercises  them.  Along  with  the  charm  of  style, 
the  great  attraction  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  is  this  unconsdous 
freedom  by  which  they  are  per^sded. 

It  must  exdte  our  surprise  that  one  who  used  his  pen  so  freely 
ahoold  have  escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which  invariably 
overtook  minor  offenders  In  the  same  kind.  For  it  was  not  only 
Against  the  clergy  and  the  monks  that  he  kept  up  a  ceaselen 
stream  of  satiric  raillery;  he  treated  nobles,  princes  and  kings 
with  equal  freedom.  No  x8th  century  republican  has  used 
stroofer  language  than  has  this  pensioner  of  Charles  V.    "  The 


people  build  cities,  princes  pull  them  down;  the  industry  of 
the  dtixens  creates  wealth  for  rapadous  lords  to  plunder; 
plebeian  magistrates  pass  good  laws  for  kings  to  violate;  the 
people  love  peace,  and  their  rulers  stir  up  war."  Such  outbursts 
are  frequent  in  the  Aiapa.  These  freedoms  are  part  cause  of 
Erasmus's  popularity.  He  was  here  in  sympathy  with  the  secret 
sore  of  his  age,  and  gave  utterance  to  what  all  felt  but  none 
dared  to  whisper  but  he.  It  marks  the  difference  between  1513 
and  1669  that,  in  a  reprint  of  the  Jtiius  Exdusus  published  in 
1669  at  Oxford,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  leave  out  a  sentence 
in  which  the  writer  of  that  dialogue,  supposed  by  the  editor  to 
be  Erasmus,  asserts  the  right  of  sutes  to  deprive  and  punish 
bad  kings.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  we  are  to  ascribe  his 
immunity  from  painful  consequences.  We  have  to  remember 
that  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  early  in  the  reaction, 
before  force  was  fully  organised  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolution.  And  his  popular  works,  the  Aiagia^  and  the  CeUoquia 
(1534),  had  esublished  themselves  as  standard  books  in  the 
more  easy  going  age,  when  power,  secure  in  its  unchallenged 
strength,  could  afford  to  laugh  with  the  laughers  at  itself.  At 
the  date  of  his  death  the  Catholic  revival,  with  its  fell  antipathy 
to  art  and  letters,  was  only  in  its  infancy;  and  when  times 
became  dangerous,  Erasmus  cautiously  declined  to  venture  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  refusing  repeated  invitations 
to  Italy  and  to  France.  "  I  had  thought  of  going  to  Besancon," 
he  said,  **  ne  non  cssem  in  ditione  Caesaris  "  {Ep.  xxx.  74;  1 299). 
In  Italy  a  Bembo  and  a  Sadoleto  wrote  a  purer  Latin  than 
Erasmus,  but  contented  themselves  with  pretty  phrases,  and 
were  careful  to  touch  no  h'ving  chord  of  feeling.  In  France  it 
was  necessary  for  a  Rabelais  to  hide  his  free-thinking  under  a 
disguise  of  revolting  and  unintelligible  jargon.  It  was  only  in 
the  Empire  that  such  liberty  of  speech  as  Erasmus  used  was 
practicable,  and  in  the  Empire  Erasmus  passed  for  a  moderate 
man.  Upon  the  strength  of  an  established  character  for  modera- 
tion he  enjoyed  an  exceptional  licence  for  the  utterance  of 
unwelcome  truths;  and  in  spite  of  his  flings  at  the  rich  and 
poweriul,  he  remained  through  life  a  privileged  person  with  them. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  keys  and  the  sword  let  him  go  his 
way  tmmolested,  it  was  otherwise  with  his  brethren  of  the  pen.  A 
man  who  is  alwasrs  launching  opinions  must  expect  to  be  retorted 
on.  And  when  these  judgments  were  winged  by  epigram,  and 
weighted  by  the  name  of  Erasmus,  who  stood  at  the  brad  of 
let  ters,  a  widespread  exasperation  was  the  consequence.  DisneU 
has  not  noticed  Erasmus  in  his  Quarrels  of  Authors,  perhaps 
because  Erasmus's  quarrels  would  require  a  volimie  to  themselves. 
"  So  thin-skinned  that  a  fly  would  draw  blood,"  as  the  prince  of 
Carpi  expressed  it,  he  could  not  himself  restrain  his  pen  from 
sarcasm.  He  forgot  that  though  it  is  safe  to  lash  the  dunces, 
he  could  not  with  equal  impunity  sneer  at  those  who,  though 
they  might  not  have  the  ear  of  the  public  as  he  had,  could  yet 
contradict  and  call  names.  And  when  literary  jealousy  was 
complicated  with  theological  differences,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
free-thinkers,  or  with  French  vanity,  as  in  that  of  Budaeus,  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  was  espoused  by  a  party  and  a  nation. 
The  quarrel  with  Budaeus  was  strictly  a  national  one.  Cos- 
mopolitan as  Erasmus  was,  to  the  French  literati  he  was  still 
the  Teuton.  £tienne  Dolet  calls  him  "  enemy  of  Cicero,  and 
jealous  detractor  of  the  French  name."  The  only  contemporary 
name  which  could  approach  to  a  rivalry  with  his  was  that  of 
Budaeus  (Bud^),  who  was  exactly  contemporary,  having  been 
bom  in  the  same  year  as  Erasmus.  Rivals  in  fame,  they  were 
unlike  in  accomplishment,  each  having  the  quality  which  the 
other  wanted.  Budaeus,  though  a  Frenchman ,  knew  Greek  well ; 
Erasmus,  though  a  Dutchman,  very  imperfectly.  But  the 
Frenchman  Budaeus  wrote  an  execrable  Latin  style,  unreadable 
then  as  now,  whOe  the  Teuton  Erasmus  charmed  the  reading 
world  with  a  style  which,  though  far  from  good  Latin,  is  the 
most  delightful  which  the  Renaissance  has  left  us. 

The  style  of  Erasmus  is,  considered  as  Latin,  incorrect,  some- 
times even  barbarous,  and  far  removed  from  any  classical  model. 
But  it  has  qualities  far  above  purity.  The  best  Italian  Latin 
is  but  an  echo  and  an  imitation,   like  the  painted  glass  «l 
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n  put  in  out  churdm.  It  ii  an  unchnntmi.  Bcmbo,  Sadoleto 
ind  ihe  rest  wriic  purely  [o  ■  dead  liiigiiiEc.  Erumui'i  Latin 
wu  ■  Ijvuig  and  ipokcn  tongue.  Though  Enumiia  had  pasted 
nearly  all  bis  life  in  En^nd,  France  and  German]',  hijconvena- 
tion  was  Laitn;  and  the  language  in  which  be  talked  about 

of  hit  page,  Its  flavour  of  lile  and  not  ol  books.  He  writes  Iiom 
bimjel/,  and  not  out  ol  Cicero.  Hence,  too,  hespoited  nothing  by 
atiiioui  revjsibn  in  terror  lest  some  phrase  not  of  the  golden 
age  ihould  enape  from  his  pen.  He  confesses  apologetically  to 
Chrislopbcr  Langoliui  I£^.  Ui.  63;  401)  thai  it  was  hit  habit 

10  eilemporiM  lU  be  wTote,  and  that  ibii  habit  was  iniorrigiblei 
"  eBundo  veriui  quam  tdibo  omoii."  He  complaint  that  much 
reading  of  tbe  worfci  af  St  Jerome  bad  spoiled  bit  Ulin;  but, 
at  Scaligcr  says  (5caf if*  >■},  "  Erasmus's  hmguagt  it  better  than 
St  Jerome's."  The  tame  critic,  however,  thought  Ensmus 
would  have  done  better  "  il  he  had  kept  more  closely  to  the 
cktsicilmodelt." 

In  tbe  aniials  ot  dauical  learning  Erasmus  may  be  regarded 

11  constituting  an  intermediate  lUgr  between  (be  humanists 
of  the  Latin  Renaissance  and  the  leamed  men  of  the  age  of  Greek 
■diolanhip,  between  Angtlo  Polliiano  and  Joseph  Scaligcr. 
Erasmus,  though  justly  ilylrd  by  Muretut  {Kaip.  Lira.  7,  if) 
"  eruditus  sane  vir,  ic  multu  lectianis,"  was  not  a  "  learned  " 
own  in  tbe  spedai  Kose  of  (he  word — not  an  "  fiudit."  He 
wat  mote  than  this;  he  was  the  "  man  of  letters  "—the  first 
who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  fill  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Hit  acquitemenls  wen  vast,  and  they  were  all  brought  lo  bear 
upon  the  hie  ol  hii  day.  He  did  not  malct  a  study  ap*n  ol 
anliquity  for  its  own  sake,  but  used  it  asan  iostrumtnt  of  culture. 
He  did  not  worship,  imitate  and  reproduce  tbe  clataict,  like  the 
Latin  humaniiis  who  preceded  hint;  be  did  not  matter  them 
and  reduce  them  to  a  special  science,  as  did  tbe  Fttach  Hellenists 
who  succeeded  him.  He  edited  many  autbora,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  neither  the  means  of  forming  a  tciI,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
do  so.  In  dit  Ing  a  father ,  or  a  classic,  he  bad  in  view  tbe  practical 
qliiily  of  the  general  reader,  not  the  accuracy  required  by  the 
gild  ol  scholars.  "  His  Jerome,"  says  J.  Scaliger,  "  is  full  of 
■adblundrn"(5ii^ir  ^)  Even  Julien  Gander  could  discover 
thai  Erasmus  "  falls  In  his  haste  into  gricvoui  error  in  his  Lalin 
version  of  Si  Basil,  though  his  Lalinity  it  niperior  to  that  of 
the  other  Iranslalon  "  {Pref.  in  Off.  SI.  Ba,.,  I7»l.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  commerdal  inieretti  of  Ftoben's  press 
kd  to  the  introduction  of  Erasmus's  name  on  many  a  title  page 
when  be  had  little  to  da  with  the  book,  t.g.  the  Latin  Joiefkui 
of  IJ14  to  which  Erasmus  only  contributed  one  itanshtion  ol 
14  pages;  01  the  Ariilellt  of  iS3i,af  which  Simon  Gryoaeut ' 
wai  the  real  editor.  Where  Erasmus  excelled  was  in  prefaces— 
not  philological  introductloni  10  each  author,  but  spirited  appeals 
to  the  interest  of  the  genenl  reader,  showing  bow  an  ancient 

Of  Erasmus's  works  the  Greek  Testament  is  the  most  mcmor- 
■ble.  It  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  work  ol  learning  or 
■cholarehip.  yet  ili  influence  upon  opinion  wai  profound  and 
durable.  )i  coniiibulcd  more  to  the  liberation  ol  the  human 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  clergy  tbin  all  the  uproar  and 
rage  of  Lutber't  many  pamphlets.  As  an  edition  of  Ihe  Greek 
Testament  it  hat  no  critical  value.  But  it  was  the  first,  and  il 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Vulgate,  the  Bible  of  the  cburcb, ' 
was  not  only  asecond-hand  document,  but  in  places  an  erroneoui 
document.  A  shock  wit  thus  ^ven  to  Ihe  credit  of  the  clergy 
in  the  province  of  litetature.  equal  to  that  which  was  ^ven  in  the 
province  of  Kience  by  the  aslronomictj  discoveria  of  the  i7tb 
century.  Even  if  Eraimui  had  bad  at  bit  diipoial  (he  MSS. 
lubsidja  for  forming  a  text,  be  had  not  the  crilicil  skill  requited 
tousethem.  He  had  at  hand  a  few  late  Basel  MSS  ,  ooenf  which 
he  sent  straight  lo  pms,  correcting  them  in  places  by  collations 
of  otbels  which  hid  been  sent  to  him  by  Colet  in  England, 


iirreptin 
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of  the  typographical 
ned  ettentiaLy  such  at  he  had  first 
indeed  was  only  a  part  ol  hii  scheme. 


lis  gradually  weeded 


It  the 


being  placed  alongside  as  a  guaran 
laiib.  This  tran^tion,  with  tbe 
accompanied  it,  though  not  itself  a 
beca  methcttarting-pointof  modeta  1 
did  nothing  to  solve  the  probti 


paraphrased  the  whole, 
and  r524.  The  paraphrases  were 
even  by  those  who  had  little  a_ 
Engbnd  a  translation  of  them  made  in 
placed  In  all  parith  churches  beside  (be  Bible.  His  o 
ence  it  perhipi  the  part  of  his  workt  which  has  the  n 
manent  value;  U  comprises  about  jooo  letters,  which  lotia  an 
important  source  lor  the  history  of  that  period.  For  the  tame 
purpose  his  Cnfof His  may  be  consulted.  Tbey  are  ■  Krie*  e( 
dialogues,  written  first  for  pupils  in  tbe  early  Pans  dayt  at 
formulae  of  polite  address,  but  afterwanis  expanded  into  lively 
ly  of  tbe  topics  c^  the  day  are  di^ 
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„..     he^veaaaaccMBiin  hisfiWnpii 

iM.  compoaed  Km  in  Tinuary  lui  and  •nlargid  ia 
1514;  and  alio  in  a  Inter  to  Heeur  Sam  o(  AberlM. 
ijjo.  An  elabmte  bibliagraphy.  entided  Bitlititta 
wai  undertaken  by  tbe  offioali  of  tbe  CbcBt  Uaiwmily 
h  divided  into  three  KctiQiu.  lor  Enmwa^a  writiaii. 

_  in  iSfJ:  and  lim  itfi  the  complFted  valumes  have  ben 

to  1519  in  F-  Seebohin'a  Oifunl  Mtmurs  (jid  cd..  isa7)^ 
ana  01  rne  many  Nograptiiei  tbow  by  S.  Knight  <i7i4),  J.  Jortia 
(1  vola,,  1758-1760)  and  R.  B.  Drummond  |i  voh.,  1S73)  nay  be 
mentioned.  Tturearealaolwo  voluniea(  1901-1904}  oJiraosUiki*! 
by  F.  M.  Nichols  from  Erannui'i  letters  down  tai5i7,wiifaanaiw^ 
commentary  which  amounti  alnuiM  la  a  bioanpliy;  and  an  rdium 
of  the  lelten.  in  Latin,  was  begun  by  tbe  (Alocd  Univcnity  Prtii 
in  1906  (vol.  ii..  1410).  (M.P.i  P.SLa.) 

BBASrUS.  TBOHAS  (1514-ijBj],  German-Swis  tbt^(«iai, 
whose  sumatne  wu  LOber,  Lieber,  or  Liebler.  was  born  of  pa« 
parents  on  tbe7thof  September  IS14,  probably  at  Baden.  Oiniai 
of  Aargau,  Switierland.  In  1540  be  wai  studying  theology  u 
Basel.     The  plague  of  1 544  drove  him  to  Bolf^na  and  Ibencc  IB 

became  physician  to  the  count  of  Henneberg,  Sue-Mdningen. 
and  in  T558  held  the  same  poat  with  the  elector-patalioe.  Olio 
Heinrich,  being  at  ibc  same  lime  professor  of  oiedicineal  Heidel- 
berg. His  patron's  successor,  Frederick  III.,  made  him  (i  s») 
a  privy  councillor  and  member  of  tbe  church  consistory.  Il 
theoli^y  he  followed  Zwinf^,  and  at  the  lacnmeDtarian  roo- 
ferencesof  Heidelberg  (is6o)andMlulbniDn(is64)  be  advocated 
by  voice  and  pen  tbe  Zwingliao  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Soppa, 
replying  (1565)  to  (he  counter  arguments  of  the  Lulbcru 
Johano  Marbach,  of  Sltasiburg.  He  inefiectuiDy  rciisicd  ibt 
ellorU  of  the  Calvinisti.  led  by  Caspar  Olevianus.  10  introduce 
the  Presbyterian  polity  and  discipline,  which  were  establishtd 
at  Heidelberg  in  1570,  on  the  Onevan  modri.    One  ol  tbe  hni 

on  a  charge  of  Sodnianism,  founded  on  his  correspondence  wilb 
Transylvania.  The  ban  wit  not  removed  till  IS75,  EraxIBS 
declaring  bis  firm  adhesion  lo  the  doctrine  o(  the  Trinity.  His 
potiiioti,  however,  wit  uncomfortable,  and  io  ijloberetariKdia 
Basel,  where  in  1583  lie  was  made  professor  of  ethica.  Hediedoa 
the  Jilt  of  December  158J.  He  published  several  pieces  bearing 
on  medidne,  astndogy  and  akbcmy,  and  attacking  tbe  tyMen  of 
"         •  "■  f,  permanently  aiaodated  with  t  poal- 
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Iie(de1berg(i5M)  foTtbedoctorateof  tbcnlDty 
by  George  Wither  or  Withers,  an  En^ith  Poritaa  [subsequady 
arcbdeacon  ol  Cokbester).  silenced  (1165}  at  Boiy  Si  Edniafe 
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by  Archbishop  Parker.  Withers  had  prpposed  a  disputation 
afBinst  vestments,  which  the  university  would  not  allow;  his 
thesis  affirming  the  excommunicating  power  of  the  presbytery 
was  siistained.  Hence  the  treatise  of  Erastus.  It  was  published 
(1589)  by  Ciacomo  Castelvetri,  who  had  married  hh  widow, 
with  the  title  ExpUeaiio  granssinuu  guoeslumis  utrum  excom- 
mumcatio,  quaUnus  rdigUmem  imUUigenUs  el  ampUxauteSf  a 
sccramuniofUM  Mm,  propter  admissum  /acinus  arcet^  mandalo 
miUUur  divifUf  am  excogilaia  sit  ab  kcmitt^us.  The  work  bears 
the  imprint  Pesdavii  {tM  Poschiavo  in  the  Orisons)  but  was 
printed  by  John  Wolfe  in  London,  where  Castelvetri  was  staying; 
the  name  of  the  alleged  printer  is  an  anagram  of  Jacobum 
Castelvetrum.  In  the  Stationers'  Register  (June  30,  1589) 
the  printing  is  said  to  have  been  "  alowed  "  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  consists,  of  seventy-five  Theses^  followed  by  a 
ConfirmaHc  in  six  booxs,  and  an  appendix  of  letters  to  Erastus 
by  Bullinger  and  Gualther,  showing  that  his  Theses^  written  in 
1 568,  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript.  An  English  translation 
of  the  Theses,  with  brief  life  of  Erastus  (based  on  Melchior 
Adam's  account),  was  issued  in  i6s9,  entitled  The  Nullity  of 
Church  Censures;  it  was  reprinted  as  il  Treatise  of  Excommunica- 
iion  (1682),  and,  as  revised  by  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  in  1844.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  show,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  that  sins  of 
professing  Christians  are  to  be  punished  by  dvil  authority,  and  not 
by  withh^ding  of  sacraments  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
Westminster  Assembly  a  party  holding  this  view  included  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  Coleman  and  Whitelocke,  whose  speech  (1645)  is 
appended  to  Lee's  version  of  the  Theses;  but  the  opposite  view, 
after  much  controversy,  was  carried,  Ugfatfoot  alone  dissenting. 
Tbe  consequent  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ("  Of 
Church  Censures  ")  was,  however,  not  ratified  by  the  Efiglish 
parliament.  "  Erastianism,"  as  a  by-word,  is  used  to  denote 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  causes; 
but  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state  is  one 
on  which  Erastus  nowhere  enters.  What  is  known  as  "  Erastian- 
ism  "  would  be  better  connected  with  the  name  of  Grotius. 
Tbe  only  direct  reply  made  to  the  Explieatio  was  the  Tractatus 
de  vera  excommunicatione  (1590)  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  found 
himself  rather  savagely  attacked  in  the  Confirmatio  thesium; 
«.g.  *'  Apostolum  et  Mosen  adeoque  Deum  ipsum  audes  corrigere." 

Sec  A*  Bonnard.  Thomas  Braste  el  la  discipline  ecdisiasticue 
(1804):  Gan,  in  Allgemeine  deuluhe  Biog.  (1877);  G-  V.  Lechier 
andR.  Stfthelin.  in  A.  Hauck's  RnUncyUop.  fur  proL  Thtol.  u. 
Kirche  (1898).  (A.  Ga*) 

BRATUSTUBNBS  OF  ALEZAITDftlA  (c.  276^.  194  B.C.).  Greek 
scientific  writer,  was  bom  at  Cyrene.  He  studied  grammar 
under  CaUimachus  at  Alexandria,-  and  philosophy  under  the 
Stoic  Ariston  and  the  Academic  Arcesilaus  at  Athens.  He  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  at  the  summons  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  in  place  of  Callimachiis. 
He  a  said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  being  threatened 
with  total  blindness.  Eratosthenes  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  He 
,was  the  first  to  all  himself  Philologos  (in  the  sense  of  the  "  friend 
of  learning  "),  and  the  name  Pentathlos  was  bestowed  upon  him 
in  honour  of  his  varied  accomplishments.  He  was  also  called 
Beta  as  being  second  in  all  branches  of  learning,  though  not 
actually  first  in  any.  In  mathematics  he  wrote  two  books 
On  means  (Iltpt  fMoor^fruif)  which  are  lost,  but  appear,  from  a 
remark  of  Pappus,  to  have  dealt  with  *'  lod  with  reference 
to  means."  He  devised  a  mechanical  construction  for  two 
mean  proportionals,  reproduced  by  Pappus  and  Eutodus  (Comm. 
on  Archimedes).  Hb  tknufw  or  sitte  (cribrum  Eratoslhenis) 
was  a  device  for  discovering  all  prime  numbers.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  mathematical  geography  in  his  Ceographiea,  in 
three  books.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Being  informed  that  at  Syene  (Assuan),  on  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice  at  noon,  a  well  was  lit  up  through  all  its 
depth,  so  that  Syene  lay  on  the  tropic,  he  measured,  at  the  same 
hour,the  senith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria.  He  thus  found 
the  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  (known  to  be  5000 
stadia)  to  correspond  to  if^xh  of  a  great  circle,  and  so  arrived 


at  250,000  stadia  (which  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  corrected 
to  252,000)  as  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  He  is  credited 
by  Ptolemy  and  his  commentator  Theon  with  having  found  the 
distance  between  the  tropics  to  be  H  ^'  o^  ^^^  meridian  circle, 
which  gives  23^  51'  20"  for  the  obliquity  <rf  the  ecliptic.  His 
astronomical  poem  Hermes  began  apparently  with  the  birth  and 
exploits  of  Hermes,  then  passed  to  the  legend  of  his  having 
ordered  the  heavens,  the  tones  and  the  stars,  and  gave  a  history 
of  the  latter.  His  Erigone,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  also 
preserved,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  separate  poem,  but  it  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Hermes^  which  appears  also  to  have  been 
known  by  other  names  such  as  CaUdog^,  The  still  extant 
Cataslerismif  ointaining  the  story  of  certain  stars  in  prose,  is 
probably  not  by  Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes  was  the  founder  of  scientific  chronology  in  his 
XPoi^f»^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  chief 
literary  and  political  events  from  the  conquest  of  Troy.  An 
important  work  was  his  treatise  on  the  old  comedy,  dealing  with 
theatres  and  theatrical  apparatus  generally,  and  discussing  the 
works  of  the  principal  comic  poets  themselves.  Works  on  moral 
philosophy,  history,  and  a  number  of  letters  were  also  attributed 
to  him. 

There  h  a  complete  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  by 
Bernhardy  (1823);  poetical  fragments,  Hillier  (1872);  geographical. 
Seidel  ( 1 799)  and  Berger  ( 1 880) ;  uLTu^rtptfi^l,  Schaubach  (1 79.5)  a  nd 
Robert  (1878).  See  Sandys,  Hist.  Class,  Schol,  w  (1906).      (TTl.  H.) 

ERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grandnduchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Mumling,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Darmstadt.  It  has 
cloth  mills  and  ivoiy-tuming,  for  which  last  branch  it  possesses 
a  technical  school.  Wool  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year. 
Pop.  2800.  The  castle  contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
weapons  and  pictures,  and  in  the  chapel  are  the  coffins  of  Einhard, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  wife,  Emma. 

Erbacfa  has  long  been  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Erbach, 
who  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  xsth  century,  and  who  held 
the  office  of  cupbearer  to  the  electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine  until 
x8o6.  In  1532  the  emperor  Charles  V.  made  the  county  a  direct 
fief  of  the  Empire,  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  Count 
Eberhard  during  the  Peasants'  War.  Since  17 17  the  family  has 
been  divided  into  the  three  lines  of  Erbach-FUrstenau,  Erbach- 
Erbach  and  Erbach-SchOnberg,  who  rank  for  precedence,  not 
according  to  the  age  of  their  descent,  but  according  to  the  age  of 
the  chief  of  their  line.  In  1818  the  counts  of  Esbach-Erbach 
inherited  the  county  of  Wartenberg-Roth,  and  in  1903  the  count 
of  Erbach-SchOnberg  was  granted  the  title  of  prince.  The 
county  was  mediatized  in  1806,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  tho 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See  Simon,  Die  CeschklUe  der  Dynaslen  und  Crafen  tu  Erbach 
(Frankfort,  1858). 

ERBIUM  (symbolf  Er;  atomic  weight,  165-166),  one  of  the 
metals  of  the  rare  earths.  The  first  of  the  rare  earth  minerals 
was  discovered  in  1794  by  J.  Gadolin  and  was  named  gadolinite 
from  its  discoverer.  In  1797  Ekeberg  showed  that  gadolinite 
contained  another  rare  earth,  which  was  given  the  name  yttria. 
Yttria  is  an  exceedingly  complex  mixture,  which  has  been 
decomposed,  yielding  as  an  intermediate  product  terbia.  This 
latter  substance  in  its  turn  has  been  split  by  J.  L.  Soret,  P.  T. 
Cleve,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  others  into  erbia,  holmia, 
t  bulla  and  dysprosia,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  one  of 
these  four  splitting  products  is  a  single  substance.  The  rare 
earth  metals  are  found  in  the  minerals  gadolinite,  samarskite, 
fergusonite,  euxenite  and  cerite.  They  are  separated  from  the 
minerab  by  oinverting  them  into  oxalates,  which  by  ignition 
give  the  corresponding  oxides.  The  oxides  are  then  converted 
into  double  sulphates  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
repeated  fractiorul  crystallisation  or  by  fractiorul  precipitation 
with  ammonia  or  some  other  base.  Erbium  forms  rose-coloured 
salts  and  a  rose-coloured  oxide.  The  oxide  dissolves  slowly  in 
acids;  it  is  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  and  is  infusible.  The 
salts  show  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum. 

Sec  T.  F.  Bahr  and  R.  Bunsen  {Anu.t  1866. 137,  p.  1);  A.  v.  Wels- 
bach  (Monats.,  1883,  4,  p.  641;  1884.  5,  p.  508:  1885,  6,  p.  477): 
P.  T.  Cleve  (Com^  renduSt  1879,  89,  p.  479;  1880,  91,  pp.  328, 
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1 836.  40,  p.  503);  Lecoq  de 


udran  {Comptes  rendus^  1886, 


102,  p.  1005) ;  A.  Bettendorf  {A nn.,  1892, 270,  p.  ^76) ;  M.  Muthmann 
(Ber.,  1808,  31.  p.  1718:  1900,  33.  p.  4a);  G.  Khiss  {Zeit.f.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1893,  3,  p.  108). 

ERCILLA  T  ZUNIGA»  ALONSO  DB  (i533'X595)>  Spanish 
soldier  and  poet,  was  born  in  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  August  1533. 
In  1548  he  was  appointed  page  to  the  heir-apparent,  aiterwards 
Philip  II,  In  this  capacity  Erdlla  visited  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  present  in  1554  at  the  marriage  of  his 
master  to  Mary  of  England.  Hearing  that  an  expedition  was 
preparing  to  subdue  the  Araucanians  of  Chile,  he  joined  the 
adventurers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  a  comrade,  he  was  condenmed  to 
death  in  1 558  by  his  general,  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  but  Erdlla  was 
speedily  released  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Quip«o  (x4th  of 
December  1558).  He  returned  to  Spain  in  Z562,  visited  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  in  1570  married  Maria  de 
Baz&n,  a  lady  distantly  connected  with  the  Santa  Cruz  family; 
in  1 571  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  in 
X  578  he  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  on  a  mission  to  Saragossa. 
He  complained  of  living  in  poverty  but  left  a  modest  fortune, 
and  was  obviously  disappointed  at  not  being  offered  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state.  His  principal  work  is  La  Araucana,  a 
poem  based  on  the  events  of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first,  composed 
in  Chile  and  published  in  1569,  is  a  versified  narrative  adhering 
strictly  to  historic  fact;  the  second,  published  in  1578,  is  en- 
cumbered with  visions  and  other  romantic  machinery;  and  the 
third,  which  appeared  in  158^x590,  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  subject  proper,  a  variety  of  episodes  mostly  irrelevant. 
This  so-called  epic  lacks  synunetry,  and  has  been  over-praised 
by  Cervantes  and  Voltaire;  but  it  is  written  in  excellent  Spanish, 
and  is  full  of  vivid  rhetorical  passages.  An  analysis  of  the  poem 
was  given  by  Hayley  in  his  Essay  oti£pic  Poetry  (1783). 

A  good  biography  precedes  the  Morceaux  ehoisis  (Paris,  1900)  by 
Jean  Ducamin. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.  the  joint  names  of  two  French 
writers  whose  collaboration  made  their  work  that  of,  so  to  speak, 
one  personality.  fiiOLE  Ekcxmann  (1822-1899)  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  May  1822  at  Phalsbourg,  and  Louis  Gratien  Charles 
Alexandre  Chatrian  (X826-X890)  on  the  i8th  of  December 
X826  at  Soldatenthal,  Lorraine.  In  1847  they  began  to  write 
together,  and  continued  doing  so  till  1889.  Chatrian  died  in 
1890  at  Villemomble  near  Paris,  and  Erckmann  at  LuniviUe  in 
1899.  The  list  of  their  publications  is  a  long  one,  ranging  from 
the  Histoires  et  conUs  fantastiques  (1849;  reprinted  from  the 
Dimocratedu  Rkin),  LIUustre  Doctew  Matkeus  (1859),  Madame 
Thtrlse  (1863),  LAmi  Fritz  (1864),  Hisloire  d'un  conscrU  de  jSij 
(1864),  Waterloo  (1865),  Le  Blocus  (1867),  Hisloire  d'un  paysan 
(4  vols.,  1868-1870),  VHistoire  du  pUlrisciU  (1872),  to  Le  Grand- 
ptreLebigue  (1880);  besides  dramas  like  Le  Juif  polonais  (1869) 
and  Les  Raniiau  (1882).  Without  any  special  literary  claim, 
their  stories  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  genuine  de- 
scriptive power,  particularly  in  the  battle  scenes  and  in  connexion 
with  Alsatian  peasant  life.  They  are  marked  by  a  genuine 
democratic  spirit,  and  by  real  patriotism,  which  developed  after 
1870  into  hatred  of  the  Germans.  The  authors  attacked 
militarism  by  depicting  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  plainest  terms. 

See  also  J.  Oarctic,  Erckmann-QuUrian  (1883),  in  the  series  of 
"  C^l^brit6s  contemporaineft." . 

ERD&TI,  jAnOS  (1814-X868),  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  in  i8i4atKapos,in  the  countyof  Ungv&r,and  educated 
at  the  Protestant  college  of  S&rospatak.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Pest,  where  he  was,  in  1839,  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  literary  fame  was  made  by  his  collec- 
tion of  Hungarian  national  poems  and  folk>tales,  Magyar 
NipkolUsi  GyUjUminy,  Nipdalok  is  Monddk  (Pest,  x846-i847)- 
This  work,  published  by  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  was  supplemented 
by  a  dissertation  upon  Hungarian  national  poetry,  afterwards 


partially  translated  into  (German  by  Stier  (Berlin,  x8$z).  Erdtiyi 
also  compiled  for  the  Kisfaludy  Society  an  extensive  coUectioa 
of  Hungarian  proverbs — Magyar  Kdzmonddsok  kdmyve  (Pest, 
1S51), — and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  SUpirodalm 
SzemU  {Review  oj  Pdite  LiUraiure).  In  1848  be  was  appointed 
director  of  the  national  theatre  at  Pest;  but  after  1849  he  resided 
at  his  native  towiL  He  died  on  the  33rd  of  January  1868.  A 
collection  of  folklore  was  published  the  year  after  his  death, 
entitled  A  Nip  KoUisuU  nipdalok,  nipnusik  is  kSsmenddsek 
(Pest,  1869).  This  work  contains  300  national  songs,  19  folk-taks 
and  7363  Hungarian  proverbs. 

ERDMANN,  JOHANN  EDUARO  (1805-1892),  Gcnnan  philo- 
sophical writer,  was  bom  at  Wolmar  in  Livonia  on  the  X3th  of 
June  1805.  He  studied  theology  at  Dorpat  and  aiterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  he  feU  under  the  influence  of  HegeL  From  1829 
to  X  83  2  he  was  a  minister  of  religion  in  his  native  town.  After- 
wards he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  qualified  in  that 
subject  at  Berlin  in  X834.  In  1836  he  was  professor-eztraordinaiy 
at  Halle,  became  full  professor  in  X839,  and  died  there  on  the 
X  2th  of  June  1892.  He  published  many  philosophical  tezx-books 
and  treatises,  and  a  number  of  sermons;  but  his  chief  daim 
to  remembrance  rests  on  his  elaborate  Crundriss  dtr  Gexkiikte 
der  Pkilosopkie  (2  vols.,  1866),  the  3nl  edition  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Erdmaxm's  special  merit  is  that  be 
does  not  rest  content  with  being  a  mere  summarizer  oi  opinkms, 
but  tries  to  exhibit  the  history  of  human  thought  as  a  amtinoous 
and  ever-developmg  effort  to  solve  the  great  speculative  problems 
with  which  man  has  been  confronted  in  all  ages.  His  chief  other 
works  were:  Leib  und  Sede  (1837),  Crundriss  der  Psyckdcpe 
(X840),  Crundriss  der  Logik  und  Melapkysik  (1841),  and  Psyeko- 
logistke  Briefe  (1851). 

ERDMANN,  OTTO  UNIlfi  (1804-1869),  Gennan  chemist, 
son  of  Karl  Gottfried  Erdmaim  (17 74-1 83 5),  the  physician  who 
introduced  vaccination  into  Saxony,  was  born  at  Dresden  on  the 
xxth  of  April  1804.  In  X820  he  began  to  attend  the  medico* 
chimrgical  academy  of  his  luitive  place,  and  in  1823  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leipzig  where  in  1827  he  became  eztraordinazy 
professor,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor  of  cbemittry.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  happened  at  Leipzig  on  the 
9th  of  October  x  869.  He  was  particulariy  successf uLas  a  teacher, 
and  the  laboratory  established  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction 
in  1843  was  long  regarded  as  a  model  institution.  As  an  investi- 
gator he  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  nickel  and  indigo  and  other 
dye-stuffs.  With  R.  F.  Marchand  (X8X3-X850)  he  also  carried 
out  a  number  of  determinations  of  atomic  weights.  In  xSiS, 
in  conjunction  with  A.  F.  G.  Werther  (X8X5-X869),  he  founded 
the  Journal  far  leckniscke  und  dkononUscke  Ckemie,  which  became 
in  X834  the  Journal  fUr  praktiscke  Ckemie.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Ober  das  Nickel  (X827),  Lekrbuck  der  Ckemie  (1828), 
Crundriss  der  Waarenkunde  (X833),  and  Vber  das  Siudium  der 
Ckemie  (1861). 

ERBBUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  (according  to  Hcsiod, 
Tkeog.  123)  of  Chaos,  and  father  of  Aether  (upper  air)  and 
Hemera  (day)  by  his  sister  Nyx  (night).  The  wwrd,  which 
signifies  darkness,  is  in  Homer  the  gloomy  subterranean  regioo 
through  which  the  departed  shades  pass  into  Hades.  The 
entrance  to  it  was  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  borders  of  Ocean, 
in  the  mythical  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 

BRBCH  {Uruk  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions;  Gr.  Odbr), 
the  Biblical  name  of  an  ancient  dty  of  Babylonia,  situated  E. 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  Kil 
canal,  in  a  region  of  marshes,  about  140  m.  S.S.E.  from  Bagdad 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  cities  of  Babyk>ota 
and  the  site  of  a  famoxis  temple,  called  E-Anna,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Nana,  or  Ishtar.  Erech  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  political  history  of  the  country  from  an  early  time, 
exercising  hegemony  in  Babylonia  at  a  period  before  the  time 
of  Sargon.  Later  it  was  prominent  in  the  lutional  struggks 
of  the  Babylonians  against  Elam  (2000  B.C.  and  earlier),  in 
which  it  suffered  severely;  recollections  of  these  conflicts  are 
embodied  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  as  it  has  come  down  to  u 


tlirough  ibt  Ubruy  ol  Anui-bau'-pal.  Erecli 
dbtinction  in  the  liter  limn,  u  i  ual  ol  Icanung  ana  oi  me 
wonhip  of  Ishtv,  lod  Assui-bini-pi]  drew  largdy  on  iu  liteiuy 
ilorts  tor  bit  library  »t  NEneveb,  from  wbich  we  derive  our 
prificiptl  info  nnil  ion  connming  ancient  Baliylonian  literal  urt. 
fht  Inscripliont  fnund  hrre  ifaow  tbat  it  continued  in  eiiitcDce 
tbreugfa  tbe  Fenian  and  Seltudd  periodi.  The  niici  of  the 
uicieni  lite,  known  u  Witki,  whicb  an  among  tbe  largest  in  all 
Babylonia,  tonning  an  inegular  circle  nearly  fi  m.  in  drcum- 
ference.  bounded  by  a  wall,  itill  standing  in  aome  placei  to  the 
height  ol  40  ft.,  were  explored  and  partially  eicavited  by  W.  K. 
Loftiu  in  iSfo  and  1854.  The  raoit  conipinuia  ruin,  now 
tailed  Abu-Berdi,  "Father  of  Manh  Grua,"  or  Buwariye, 
"  reed  nutting,"  becaun  of  the  layera  of  reed*  between  each 
twelve  CDUnes  of  unbaked  bricli,  is  the  ligtunl  (tower)  ol  the 
ucient  temple  of  E-Anna.  It  ii  about  tsb  It.  in  height,  and 
atrikin^y  reicmblei  in  general  appearance  the  niini  of  the 
ligKon'  ■>'  'l>e  temple  of  Enlil  al  Nippur,  Second  to  thii  in  siie 
wai  the  ruin  called  Wiuwai,  a  walled  quadrangle,  induding  an 
area  of  more  than  leven  and  a  half  aoei,  within  which  was  an 
edifice  146  ft.  long  and  114  ft.  wide,  elevated  on  an  artilidal 
platform  soft,  in  height .  Tbeuuth-weit  facade,  siill  standing  in 
ume  placet  to  the  height  of  >j  ft.,  exhibited  an  inicreiting  uK 
of  half  coJumnt,  and  ttepped  receuei  for  purpojo  of  decoialion. 
In  another  ruin  I^ftus  found  a  wall,  30  ft.  long,  compoied  en- 
tirely of  small  yellow  terra-coita  nail-headed  conei,  luch  as  have 
been  discovered  in  great  numbers,  inscribed  and  uninscribed, 
used  lot  votive  purposes  in  conneiion  with  walls  at  Tello  and 
elsewhere  in  Babylonia.  His  excavations  being  superficial,  thf 
Babylonian  inscriptions  found  by  him,  about  one  hundred  in  all. 

general  to  the  neo-Babylonian,  Persian  and  Seleudd  periods. 
Tbe  older  remains  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  huge  mast  of 
laterdebrit.  Lofiui  also  discovered  at  Erech,  almost  everywhere 
wiibio  and  without  the  walls,  great  numben  of  ctay  coffint. 
piled  one  above  another,  to  the  height  of  over  30  ft.,  forming  a 
vatt  and,  on  the  whole,  well-ordered  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Penian,  Parthian  and  later  occupationi  tif  Babylonia,  during 
which  period  Erech,  like  other  dtiet  of  Ihe  south,  evidently 
became  a  necropolis  for  a  large  extent  of  country.    Alter  Lof lui't 

inaccetiibte  potilii 
country,  tbe  Ireqi 
mass  of  material  0 
ayslei 

hoodii 

from  Warka  northward  as  far 

See  W,  K.  Lofiui,  OaUata  and  SuHana  (ISST);  I.  P.  Pflen. 
ffi»par(ie97):E.  Sichau,^>i  EiiplnU  Hud  rifrii  (1900).    CI.  also 

e  (commonly  called  alter  Erecbtheus. 
a  portion  of  it  was  dedicated)  on  the  acropolbat 
lique  in  plan,  and 
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of  the  Peloponnetian  War,  but 


rmplet 
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to  undertake  lis  completion,  wbidi  was  carried  out  in  the  foUow- 

The  peculiar  plan  of  the  Erechtheum  has  given  rise  lo  much 
sprculatioa.  It  may  be  due  partly  to  the  natural  conformation 
•    •  k  and  the  differences  of  level,  partly    -  ■"■ 


of  enclosing  within  a  sin_ 
lanciity,  such  at  the  marl 
that  arose  from  it,  the  sacr 
ol  Cecrops.    But  there  >r 
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elievethat  theplan,BswenowfaaveilJsamodificatioE 
tent  of  theoriginaldesign.duelolhcsameconservativi 
as  led  to  the  curtailment  of  the  plan  oi  the  Propylau 
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m  the  noilh;  and  a  targe  Ionic  portico,  consisting  of  four 
ins  Id  tbe  Irant,  and  one  in  the  return  on  each  side,  was 
placed  in  front  of  this  door.  At  the  south  end  of  Ihe  western 
compartment  was  a  smaller  door,  vrith  steps  leading  up  10  the 
higher  level,  within  t  projecting  space  enclosed  by  a  low  wall 
and  covered  with  a  proiecling  porch  carried  by  sii  "  maidens  " 
ryitides.  The  construction' of  the  building  at  this  sctub- 
m  corner  shows  that  there  was  tome  sacred  object  tbat    ■ 


had  10  be  bridged  over  by  a  huge  block  of  marble;  this  we  know 
from  inscripiioni  to  have  been  ibeCecropeumottontbolCcctofis. 
In  the  north  poriico  a  square  hole  in  the  floor,  sviih  a  corre- 
sponding bote  in  the  roof  above  il,  mutt  have  given  access  to 
another  sacred  object,  the  mark  of  Poseidon's  trident  in  tbe  rod. 
The  sacred  olive  tree  probably  stood  just  outside  tbe  temple  10 
the  wot  In  the  Pandroseion.    The  Ionic  order,  as  used  in  this 

Ihe  cipilii  has  the  broad  channel  between  the  volutes  sub- 
divided by  a  carcfully-prohlcd  incision;  and  the  top  of  the 
lied  by  a  broad  band  of  palm 


Id  of  orm 


lof  It 


of  black  Eleusinlan  stone. 

The  contents  of  the  Erechthcum  are  described  by  Piusanias.  ' 
It  contained  the  ancient  image  of  Athena  Polias,  and  three  alleis, 
one  lo  Poseidon  and  Erechlheiu,  one  ID  Buies^and  one  lo 
Hephaestus;  (here  were  portraits  ol  the  family  of  the  Buladae 
on  the  walls.  Wiihin  it  was  also  the  gold  lamp  of  Csninachus. 
which  bumi  tor  a  year  without  re&Uing,  and  hid  a  chimney  in 
the  form  of  a  palm-tree. 

The  Erechlhenm  was  damaged  by  a  fire,  soon  iller  itscom- 
pielion.  in  406  B.C..  but  was  repaired  early  in  the  following 
cenluty.  The  west  end  appears  lo  have  been  damaged  in  Roman 
limes  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  tbe  altacbed  cotumin  witb 
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windows  between  them  which  appear  in  old  drawings  and  are 
still  partially  extant.  It  was  used  as  a  church  in  Christian 
times,  and  under  Turkish  rule  as  the  harem  of  the  governor  of 
Athens.  Lord  Elgin  carried  off  to  London,  about  1 801-1803, 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  east  portico  and  one  of  the  caryatides; 
these  were  replaced  later  by  terra-cotta  casts.  During  the  siege 
of  the  Acropolis  in  1827,  the  roof  of  the  north  portico  was  thrown 
down  and  the  building  was  otherwise  much  damaged.  It  was 
partially  rebuilt  between  1838  and  1846;  the  west  front  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1852.  Since  1900  the  project  of 
rebuilding  the  Erechtheum  as  far  as  possible  with  the  original 
blocks  has  again  l^n  undertaken. 

See  Stuart.  AntiquHies  of  Alkensi  Inwood,  The  Erecklkeum; 
H.  Forster  in  Papers  0/  American  School  at  Athens,  i.  (1882-1883); 
J.  H.  Middleton,  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Athenian  Buitdines  (1900). 

Kit.  xiv.-xxii.;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  chap,  viii.;  W.  Dorp- 
tkl,  "  Der  ursprungliche  Plan  des  Erechtheion  "  in  MitleU.  Athen., 
1904,  p.  101.  taf.  6;  G.  P.  Stevens,  "  The  East  Wall  of  the  Erech- 
theum," in  Americass  Jouru.  Arch.^  1906,  pis.  vi.-ix.  (E.  Ga.) 

ERBCHTHEUll,  in  Greek  legend,  a  mythical  king  of  Athens, 
originally  identified  with  Erichthonius,  but  in  later  times  dis- 
tinguished from  him.  According  to  Homer,  who  knows  nothing 
of  Erichthonius,  he  was  the  son  of  Aroura  (Earth),  brought  up 
by  Athena,  with  whom  his  story  is  closely  connected.  In  the  later 
stoiy,  Erichthonius  (son  of  Hephaestus  and  Atthis  or  Athena 
herself)  was  handed  over  by  Athena  to  the  three  daughters  of 
Cecrops— Aglauros  (or  Agraulos),  Herse  and  Pandrosos— in  a 
chest,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  A^uros  and  Herse 
disobeyed  the  injunction,  and  when  they  saw  the  child  (which 
had  the  form  of  a  snake,  or  round  which  a  snake  was  coiled) 
they  went  mad  with  fright,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  (or  were  killed  by  the  snake).  Athena  herself 
then  undertook  the  care  of  Erichthonius,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
drove  out  Amphictyon  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Athens.  Here  he  established  the  worship  of  Athena,  instituted 
the  Panathenaea,  and  built  an  Erechtheum.  The  Erechtheus 
of  later  times  was  supposed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius,  and  was  also  king  of  Athens.  When  Athens  was 
attacked  by  the  Thradan  Eumolpus  (or  by  the  Eleusinians 
assisted  by  Eumolpus)  victory  was  promised  Erechtheus  if  he 
sacrificed  one  of  his  daughters.  Eumolpus  was  slain  and  Erech- 
theus was  victorious,  but  was  himself  killed  by  Poseidon,  the 
father  of  Eumolpus,  or  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus.  The  contest 
between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost 
tragedy  by  Euripides;  Swinburne  has  utilized  the  legend  in  his 
Efechtkeus.  The  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  chest  u  represented 
on  a  Greek  vase  in  the  British  Museum.  <The  name  Erichthonius 
is  connected  with  x^wr  ("  earth  ")  and  the  representation  of  lum 
as  half-snake,  like  Cecrops,  indicates  that  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  autochthones,  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  who  q;>ning 
from  the  soiL 

See  ApoUodorus  til.  14. 15;  Euripides,  Ion;  Ovid,  Jlietam.  ii.  553; 
Hyginus.  Poit.  astron,  ii.  13;  Pausanias  i.  a.  5.  8;  E.  Ermatinger, 
Die  auische  Autochthonensage  (1897):  article  by  J.  A.  Hild  in 
Daremberg  and  Saglio't  Dictionnaire  des  antiquttis;  B.  Powell  in 
Cornell  Studies,  xvii.  (1906),  who  identifies  Erechtheus,  Erichthonius, 
Poseidon  and  Cecrops,  all  denoting  the  sacred  serpent  of  Athena, 
whose  cult  she  first  contested,  but  then  amalgamated  with  her  own. 
The  birth  of  Erichthonius  (as  a  corn-spirit)  is  interpreted  by  Mann- 
hardt  as  a  mythical  way  of  describing  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and  by 
J.  E.  Harrison  {Myths  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  xxvii  - 
xxxvi.)  as  a  fiction  to  explain  the  ceremony  oerformed  by  the  two 
maidens  called  Arrephori.  See  also  Famdl,  Cults  0/  the  Greek  Slates, 
i.  270;  and  Frazer's  Pausanias,  iL  169. 

BRBSHKIOAL,  also  known  as  Allattj,  the  name  of  the  chief 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  nether-world  where  the  dead  are 
gathered.  Her  name  signifies  "lady  of  the  nether-world." 
She  is  known  to  us  chiefly  through  two  myths,  both  symbolizing 
the  change  of  seasons,  but  intended  also  to  illustrate  certain 
do^rines  developed  in  the  temple-schools  of  Babylonia.  One  of 
these  myths  is  the  famous  story  of  Ishtar  s  descent  to  Irkalla 
or  Aralu,  as  the  lower  world  was  called,  and  her  reception  by 
her  sister  who  presides  over  it;  the  other  is  the  story  of  Nergal's 
offence  against  Ercshkigal,  his  banishment  to  the  kingdom 
controUM  by  the  goddess  and  the  reconciliation  between  Nergal 


and  Ereshkigal  through  the  latter*s  offer  to  have  Nergal  than  the 
honours  of  the  rule  over  Irkalla.  The  st(My  of  Ishtar's  descent 
is  told  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  IrkaUa, 
while  the  other  myth  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  existence  d 
two  rulers  of  Irkalla — a  goddess  and  a  god. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  a  goddess  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  control  of  Irkalla,  corresponding  to  Ishtar  in  control  of 
fertility  and  vegetation  on  earth.  Ereshkigal  b  tbenefore  the 
sister  of  Ishtar  and  from  one  point  of  view  her  ooanterpait,  the 
symbol  of  nature  during  the  non-productive  season  of  the  year 
As  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms,  one  of  this  world  and  one  of 
the  world  of  the  dead,  becomes  crystallized,  the  dominloos  ol 
the  two  sisters  are  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another.  The 
addition  of  Nergal  rq>resents  the  harmonizing  tendency  to  unite 
with  Ereshkigal  as  the  queen  of  the  nether-world  the  god  who, 
in  his  character  as  god  of  war  and  of  pestilence,  conveys  the 
living  to  Irkalla  and  thus  becomes  the  one  who  presides  over 
the  dead.  (M.  Ja.) 

BRETRIA  (mod.  Aletria),  an  andent  coast  town  of  Euboea 
about  IS  m.  S.E.  of  Chakis,  opposite  to  Oropus.  Eretria, 
like  its  neighbour  Chalds  (f.t.),  early  entered  upon  a  < 
and  colonizing  career.  Besides  founding  townships  in  the 
and  north  of  Greece,  it  acquired  dependendes  among  the  Cyd^ies 
and  joined  the  great  mercantile  alliance  of  Miletus  and  Aegina. 
Since  the  so-called  Lelantine  War  (7th  century  b.c.)  against 
the  coming  league  of  Chalds,  it  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
its  rivals.  The  interference  of  Eretria  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (498} 
brought  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  who  captured 
and  destroyed  it  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490). 
llie  city  was  soon  rebuOt,  and  as  a  member  of  both  the  Ddian 
Leagues  attached  itself  by  numerous  treaties  to  the  Athenians. 
The  latter,  throu^  their  general  Phodon,  rescued  it  from  tlie 
tyrants  suborned  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (354  and  341).  Under 
Macedonian  and  Roman  rule  Eretria  fell  into  f«!f^gF!tfin>«*^; 
for  a  short  period  under  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir,  it  became 
a  possession  of  Athens.  Eretria  was  the  birthpbce  of  the 
tragedian  Achaeus  and  of  the  "Megarian"  philasephet 
Menedemus. 

The  modem  village,  which  is  sometimes  called  Nea  Psarl 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Psari  were  transferred  there  in  1821, 
is  on  unhealthy  low-lying  ground  near  the  sea.  The  ezcavatioa 
of  the  site  was  carried  out  by  the  American  School  of  Athens 
( 1 890-Z895).  At  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  Hill,  where  the  gromid 
begins  to  rise,  the  theatre  lies;  and  though  the  material  of 
which  this  was  built  is  rou^,  and  only  seven  imperfect  rows  of 
seau  remain,  a  good  part  of  the  soena  and  of  the  diaabeis 
behind  it  is  preserved,  and  beneath  these  there  runs  a  timnd, 
which,  together  with  otber  peculiar  features,  has  raised  interesting 
questions  in  connexion  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Grea 
theatre,  the  orchestra  being  at  present  on  a  levd  about  is  ft. 
below  that  of  the  rooms  in  the  scena.  Near  by  are  the  sub- 
structions of  a  temple  of  Dionysus  and  a  large  altar,  and  abo 
a  gymnasium  with  arrangements  for  bathing.  Besdes  these, 
in  1900  the  substructions  of  a  temple  of  Apdlo  Daphnephoros 
were  unearthed.  Both  the  northern  and  the  southern  aide  of 
the  hill  are  flanked  by  walls,  which  seem  to  have  reached  die  sea, 
where  there  was  a  mole  and  a  harbour;  and  the  wall  of  the 
acropolis  itself  remains  in  one  part  to  the  hdght  of  ei^t  courses. 

Authorities.— Strabo  x.  447  f.;  Herodotus  v.  99.  vi.  loi: 
Corpus  Inscr.  Alticarum,  i.  339,  iv.  (a),  pp.  St  10,  aa;  H.  Heinae. 
De  rebus  Eretriensium  (GOtungen,  i8te):  W.  M.  Lcsske.  Tramis 
in  Northern  Greece  (London,  1835),  ii.  266,  443:  B.  V.  Head, 
Historia  numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  305-300;  Papers  ef  the 
Americam  School  at  Athens,  vol.  vi.  (E.  Gx.) 

BRETRIAN  school  of  PHIUMOPHT.  This  Greek  school 
was  the  continuation  of  the  Elian  school,  which  was  tranrferred 
to  Eretria  by  Menedemus.  It  was  of  small  importance,  and  in 
the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  must  be  supposed  to  have 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.    (See  Menedeitos.) 

ERFURT,  a  dty  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Gera,  and  the  railway  Halle-Bebra,  about  midway  between 
Gotha  and  Weimar,  which  are  14  m.  distant.  Pop.  (1875} 
48,035;.  (1905)  100,065.    The  dty,  which  is  .dominated  on  the 
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west  by  the  twodudeb  of  PetasbeigftDdCyriazbuig^is  irregularly 
buflt,  the  only  feature  in  iu  plan,  or  want  of  plan,  being  the 
Fricdrich  WUhelmsplatz,  a  broad  open  space  of  irregular  shape 
abutting  on  the  Petersberg.  On  the  south- western  side  of  this 
square,  which  contains  a  monument  to  the  elector  Frederick 
Charles  Joseph  of  Mainz  (1719-1803),  is  the  Domberg,  an 
eminence  on  which  stand,  side  by  side,  the  cathedral  and  the 
great  church  of  St  Severus  with  its  three  spires  (14th  century). 
The  churches  are  approached  by  a  flight  of  forty-eight  stone 
steps,  the  grouping  of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  being  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  The  cathedral  {Beaiae  Marioe  Virginis)  is 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Germany.  It  was  begun  in  the 
i3lh  century,  but  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  magnificent  chancel  (1349-1372),  with  the  X4th- 
century  crypt  below,  rests  on  massive  substructures,  known  as  the 
Catate.  The  twin  towers  are  set  between  the  chancel  and  nave. 
The  cathedral  contains,  besides  fine  15th-century  glass,  some 
very  rich  portal  sculptures  and  bronze  castings,  among  others 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Peter  Vischer.  In  one  of  its 
towers  is  the  famous  bell,  called  Maria  Gloriosa,  which  bears 
the  date  1497,  and  weighs  270  cwt.  Besides  the  cathedral  and 
St  Severus,  which  are  Roman  Catholic,  Erfurt  possesses  several 
very  interesting  medieval  churches,  now  Evangelical.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Predigerkirche,  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 3th  century;  the  Reglerkirche,  a  Romanesque 
building  (resl<»ed  in  1859)  with  a  i3tfa-cqitury  tower;  and  the 
BarfOsserkirche,  a  Gothic  building  containing  fine  14th-century 
monuments.  All  these  were  originally  monastic  churches.  Of 
the  former  rdigious  houses  there  survive  a  Franciscan  convent, 
with  a  girls'  school  attached,  and  an  Ursuline  convent.  The 
August  inian  monastery,  in  which  Luther  lived  as  a  friar,  is  now 
used  as  an  orphanage,  imder  the  name  of  the  liartinsstift.  The 
cell  of  Luther  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  187  a.  A  bronze  statue 
of  the  reformer  was  erected  in  the  Anger,  the  chief  street  of 
the  town,  in  1 890.  At  one  time  Erfurt  had  a  university,  of  which 
the  charter  dated  from  1392;  but  it  was  suppressed  in  x8x6, 
and  its  funds  devoted  to  other  purposes,  among  these  being  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  foiwded  in  1758  and  now  called  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  su|^>ort  of  the  royal  h'brary, 
which  now.  contains  60,000  volumes  and  over  1000  manuscripts. 
On  the  W.  and  S.  W.  extensive  new  quarters  have  grown  up  within 
recent  years,  e-g.  Hirschbrtthl.  Tbe  interior  of  the  town  hall 
(1869-187 5)  b  adorned  with  l^endary  and  historical  frescoes 
by  KJlmpfer  and  Peter  Janssen.  Erfurt  possesses  also  a  picture 
gallery  and  an  antiquarian  collection. 

The  educational  establishments  of  thie  town  include  a 
gymnasium,  a  realgymnasium,  a  reabchule,  technical  schools 
for  building  and  handicrafts,  a  high-class  commercial  school, 
a  school  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  music.  The  most 
notable  industry  of  Erfurt  is  the  culture  of  flowers  and  of  vege- 
tables, which  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  This  industry  had 
its  origin  Jn  the  large  gardens  attached  to  the  monasteries. 
It  has  also  important  and  growing  manufactures  of  ladies' 
mantles,  boots  and  shoes,  machines,  furniture,  woollen  goods, 
musical  instruments,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
leather,  tobacco,  chemicals,  &c.  Brewing,  bleaching  and  dyeing 
are  also  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  extensive 
railway  works  and  a  government  rifle  factory. 

Erfurt  (Med.  Erpesfurt,  Erpkorde,  Lat.  Er/ordia)  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  in  741  it  was 
sufficiently  important  for  St  Boniface  to  found  a  bishopric  here, 
which  was,  however,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  bishop. 
Adolar,  in  755,  reabsorbed  in  that  of  Mainz.  In  805  the  place 
received  certain  market  rights  from  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 
Later  the  overiordship  was  claimed  by  the  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
on  the  strength  of  diarters  granted  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  and 
their  authority  in  Eriurt  was  maintained  by  a  burgrave  and  an 
adnocatut,  the  office  of  the  latter  becoming  In  the  12th  century 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Gleichen.  In  spite  of 
many  vicissitudes  (from  1 100  to  1137,  for  instance,  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia),  and  of  a  charter  granted 
in  124a  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  archbishops  succeeded 


in  upholding  their  claims.  In  1255,  however,  Archbishop 
Gerhard  I.  had  to  grant  the  dty  munidpal  rights,  the  burgraviate 
disappeared,  and  Erfurt  became  practically  a  free  town.  Its 
power  was  at  its  hdght  early  in  the  xsth  century,  when  it  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League.  It  had  acquired  by  force  or  purchase 
various  countships  and  other  fiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ruled  a  considerable  territory;  and  its  wealth  was  so  great  that 
in  1378  it  established  a  university,  the  first  in  Europe  that  em- 
braced the  four  faculties.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  however, 
its  prosperity  had  sunk  owing  to  the  perpetual  feud  with  Mainz, 
the  intemedne  war  in  Saxony,  and  the  consequent  dwindling 
of  trade.  By  the  convention  of  Amorbach  in  1483  the  over- 
lordship  of  Erfurt  was  tiltimatdy  transferred  by  the  dectors  of 
Mainz  to  Saxony.  The  political  and  religious  quarrels  of  the  x6th 
century  still  further  depressed  the  dty,  in  which  the  reformed 
rdigion  was  esublished  in  1521.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  during  which  Erfurt  was  for  a  while  occupied  by  the  Swedes. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  city  was  assigned  by  the 
emperor  to  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and,  on  its  refusal  to  submit,  it 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  (1660).  In  1664  it  was 
captured  by  the  troops  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  dectorate  till  1802,  when  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia.  In  x8o8  it  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
interview  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia,  at  which  the  lun^i  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia  and 
Warttemberg  also  assisted,  which  is  known  as  the  congress  of 
Erfurt.  Here  in  1850  the  parliament  of  the  short-lived  Prussian 
Northern  Union  (known  as  the  Erfurt  parliament)  held  its  sittings. 
In  X902  the  xooth  aimiversary  of  the  dty's  incorporation  with 
Prussia  was  celebrated. 

See  W.  J.  A.  von  Tettau,  Erfurt  in  seiner  Verg^jenheit  und 
Cegetrwart  (Erfurt.  1880):  C.  Beyer,  Gesckichie  der  Stadt  Erfurt 
(Eriurt,  .1000):  and  F.  W.  KampKhulte.  Die  UniversUdi  Erfnrt 
M  ihrem  VerhdUnisse  *u  dem  Humanumus  und  der  R^ormaium 
(1856- 1 858).  For  a  detailed  biblioeraphy  tee  U.  Chevalier.  JUperUrire 
des  sources.    Topo-bibUographie  (Monteodiard,  1894-1899),  s.v. 

BROOT,  or  Spukkeo  Rye,  the  drug  ergola  or  SecaU  comuhtm 
(Ger.  MuUerkom;  Fr.  seigle  ergoti),  consisting  of  the  sderotium 
(or  hard  resting  condition)  of  a  fungus,  Cloficeps  pwpttreaf 
parasitic  on  the  pistils  of  many  members  of  the  Grass  family, 
but  obtained  almost  exdusivdy  from  rye,  Secale  eereak.  In 
the  ear  of  rye  that  is  infected  with  ergot  a  spedes  of  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  there  exudes  from  it  a  sweet  yellowish  mucus, 
which  after  a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch,  and 
ceases  to  grow,  and  its  ovaries  become  penetrated  with  the  white 
spongy  tissue  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  which  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  forms  the  sderotium,  in  which  state  the  fungus 
lies  dormant  through  the  winter. 

The  drug  consists  of  grains,  usually  curved  (hence  the  name, 
from  the  O.  Fr.  argot,  a  cock's  spur),  which  are  violet-black  or 
dark-purple  externally,  and  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  pink  within, 
are  between  |  and  i|  in.  long,  and  from  i  to  4  lines  broad,  and 
have  two  lateral  furrows,  a  dose  fracture,  a  dbagreeable  randd 
taste,  and  a  faint,  fishy  odour,  which  last  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible when  the  powder  of  the  drug  is  mix^  with  potash 
solution.  Ergot  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  mite,  and  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  its  fatty  oil. 

The  extremely  complex  composition  of  this  drug  has  been 
studied  in  great  detail,  and  with  such  important  results  that 
instead  of  giving  ergot  itsdf  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  20  to  60 
grains,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  much  more  rapid  and  certain 
results  by  giving  one  three-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  one  of  its 
constituents  hypodermically.  This  constituent  is  the  alkaloid 
oornutine,  which  is  the  valuable  ingredient  of  the  drug.  Other 
ingredients  are  a  fixed  oil,  present  to  the  extent  of  30%,  ergotinic 
add,  a  glucoside,  trimethylamine,  which  gives  the  drug  its 
unpleasant  odour,  and  sphacdim'c  add,  a  non-nitrogenous 
rcsinoid  body.  Of  the  numerous  preparations  only  two  need  be 
mentioned — the  liquid  extract  (dose  10  minims  to  a  drachms 
or  more),  and  the  hypodermic  injection.  The  latter  does  not 
keep  well,  and  the  best  way  of  using  ergot  is  to  dissolve  tablets 
obtained  from  a  reputable  maker,  and  containing  some  of  t^ 
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active  principles,  in  pure  water,  the  solution  being  injected 
subcutaneously. 

Ergot  has  no  external  action.  Given  internally  it  stimulates 
the  intestinal  musdesand  maycause  diarrhoea.  After  absorption 
it  slows  the  pulse  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  slow  pulse  characteristic  of  the 
puerperal  period  is  really  due  to  the  common  administration 
of  ergot  at  that  time.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
important  actions  of  ergot  are  on  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
uterus.  The  drug  greatly  raises  the  blood-pressure  by  causing 
extreme  contraction  of  the  arteries.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a 
direct  action  on  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels,  but  is  also 
partly  of  central  origin,  since  the  drug  also  stimulates  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  action  on  the  vessels 
is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  the  drug  a  haemostatic,  not  only 
locally  but  also  remotely.  It  may  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  for  instance,  when  injected  hypodermically.  Nearly  all  the 
constituents  share  in  causing  this  action,  but  the  sphacelinic 
acid  is  probably  the  most  potent.  Ergot  is  the  most  powerful 
known  stimulant  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  action  is  a  double 
one.  At  least  four  of  its  constituents  act  directly  on  the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  cornutine  acts  through  the  nerves. 
Of  great  practical  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  cornutine 
causes  rhythmic  contractions  such  as  naturally  occur,  whilst 
the  sphacelinic  acid  produces  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
which  is  unnatural  and  highly  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  foetus. 
Ergot  is  used  in  therapeutics  as  a  haemostatic,  and  is  very  valu- 
able in  haemoptysis  and  sometimes  in  haematemesis.  But  its 
great  use  b  in  obstetrics.  The  drug  should  regidarly  be  given 
hypodermically,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  if  the  injection 
be  made  immediately  under  the  skin,  an  abscess,  or  considerable 
discomfort,  may  ensue.  The  injection  should  be  intra-muscular, 
the  needle  being  boldly  plunged  into  a  muscular  mass,  such  as 
that  of  the  deltoid  or  the  gluteal  region.  The  indications  for 
the  use  of  ergot  in  obstetrics  are  highly  complex  and  demand 
detailed  treatment.  It  can  only  be  said  here  that  the  drug 
should  only  in  the  rarest  possible  cases  be  given  whilst  the  child 
is  still  in  uiero.  This  rule  is  necessitated  by  the  sphacelinic  acid, 
which  causes  an  unnatural  state  of  the  organ.  When  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  pure  cornutine,  which  4s  unfortunately  very  expensive, 
the  precautions  necessary  in  other  cases  may  be  abrogated. 

Chronic  poisoning^  or  ergotism,  used  frequently  to  occtir 
amongst  the  poor  fed  on  rye  infected  with  the  Clamceps.  As 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  reproduce  the  symptoms  of  ergotism 
nowadays,  whether  experimentally  in  the  lower  animals,  or  when 
the  drug  is  being  administered  to  a  human  being  for  some  thera- 
peutic purpose,  it  is  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  ergotism 
were  rendered  possible  only  by  the  semi-starvation  which  must 
have  ensued  from  the  use  of  such  rye-bread;  for  the  grain 
disappears  as  the  fungus  develops,  'niere  were  two  types  of 
ergotism.  In  the  gangrenous  form  various  parts  of  the  body 
underwent  gangrene  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  blood- 
supply  produced  by  the  action  of  sphacelim'c  acid  on  the  arteries. 
In  the  spasmodic  form  the  symptoms  were  of  a  nervous  character. 
The  initial  indications  of  the  disease  were  cutaneous  itching, 
tingling  and  formication,  which  gave  place  to  actual  loss  of 
cutaneous  sensation,  first  observed  in  the  extremities.  Amblyopia 
and  some  loss  of  hearing  also  occurred,  as  well  as  mental  failure. 
With  weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  went  intermittent 
spasms  which  weakened  the  patient  and  ultimately  led  to  death 
by  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  last-known 
"  epidemic  '*  of  ergotism  occurred  in  Lorraine  and  Burgundy 
in  the  year  x8i6. 

ERIC  XIV.  (1533-1577),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  only  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  Catherine  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  The  news  of 
his  father's  death  reached  Eric  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing for  England  to  press  in  person  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  hastened  back  to  Stockholm,  after  burying  his 
father,  summoned  a  Riksdag,  which  met  at  Arboga  on  the  15th 
of  April  1 56 1,  and  adopted  the  royal  propositions  known  as  the 
Arboga  articles,  considerably  curtailing  the  authority  of  the  royal 
dukes,  John  and  Charles,  in  their  respective  provinces.    Two 


months  later  Eric  was  crowned  at  Upsala,  on  whldi  oocasioB 
he  first  introduced  the  titles  of  baron  and  count  into  Sweden, 
by  way  of  attaching  to  the  crown  the  higher  nobility,  these  new 
counts  and  barons  receiving  lucrative  fiefs  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  new  dignities. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  Eric's  nK»bid  fear  of 
the  upper  classes  drove  him  to  give  his  absolute  confidence  to 
a  man  of  base  origin  and  bad  character,  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  superior  ability.  This  was  Gdran  PerssiMi,  bom 
about  1530,  who  had  been  educated  abroad  in  Lutheran  princxfte, 
and  after  narrowly  escaping  hanging  at  the  hands  ot  Gustavus 
Vasa  for  some  vile  action  entered  the  service  of  his  son.  This 
powerful  upstart  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  nobility,  who 
suffered  much  at  his  hands,  though  it  is  very  difikult  to  dctamine 
whether  the  initiative  in  these  prosecutions  proceeded  from  hia 
or  his  master.  GOran  was  also  a  determined  opponent  of  Doke 
John,  with  whom  Eric  in  1563  openly  quarrelled,  because  John, 
contrary  to  the  royal  orders,  had  married  (Oct.  4, 1562)  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland,  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  the  PoUsh  king  to  conquer  Livonia.  This  act  was  a 
flagrant  breach  of  that  paragraph  of  the  Arboga  aztides  which 
forbade  the  royal  dukes  to  ointract  any  political  treaty  witluMit 
the  royal  assent.  An  army  of  10,000  men  was  immediatdy 
sent  by  Eric  to  John's  duchy  of  Finland,  and  John  and  hb 
consort  weni  sdzed,  brought  over  to  Sweden  and  detained  as 
prisoners  of  state  in  Gripsholm  Castle.  But  Eric  did  not  stq? 
here.  His  suspidon  suggested  to  him  that,  if  his  own  brother 
failed  him,  the  loyalty  of  the  great  nobles,  especially  the  memben 
of  the  andent  Sture  family,  who  had  been  notable  in  Sweden 
when  the  Vasas  were  unknown,  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
The  head  of  the  Sture  family  at  this  time  was  Count  Svante, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Gustavus  Vasa's  second  wife,  and  had 
by  her  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  two  sons,  Nik  and  Eric,  still 
survived.  The  dark  tragedy,  known  as  the  Sture  munfers. 
began  with  Eric  XIV.'s  strange  treatment  of  young  Count  Nib. 
In  1566  he  was  summoned  bdfore  a  newly  erected  tribunal  and 
condemned  to  death  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  though  not  one 
of  the  frivdous  charges  brought  against  him  coukl  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  death  penalty  was  commuted  into  a  punishment 
worse  because  more  shameful  than  death.  On  the  xsth  of  June 
1566  the  unfortunate  youth,  bruised  and  bleeding  from  shocking 
ill-treatment,  was  placed  upon  a  wretched  hack,  with  a  crown 
of  straw  on  hb  head,  and  led*  in  derision  through  the  streets  of 
Stockholm.  The  following  ni^^t  he  was  sent  a. prisoner  to  the 
fortress  of  Orbyhus.  A  few  days  later  he  was  aj^mnted 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  despatched  to  Lorraine  to  resome 
the  negotiations  for  Eric's  marriage  with  the  princess  Rcnata. 
Before  he  returned,  however,  Eric  had  resolved  to  marry  Karin, 
or  Kitty  Mansdatter,  the  daughter  of  a  common  soldi«,  who  had 
been  his  mistress  since  1565.  In  January  1567  Eric  extorted 
a  declaration  from  two  of  hb  senators  that  they  would  assbt 
him  to  punish  all  who  should  try  to  prevent  hb  projected 
marriage;  and,  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  Riksdag  was  summoned 
to  Upsala  to  judge  between  the  king  and  those  of  the  aristocracy 
whom  he  regarded  as  hb  personal  enemies.  Eric  himself  arrived 
at  Upsala  on  the  i6th  in  a  condition  of  indpient  insanity.  On 
the  19th  he  opened  parliament  in  a  speech  which,  as  he  explained, 
he  had  to  deliver  extempore  owing  to  "  the  treachery  "  of  hb 
secretary.  Two  days  later  Nib  Sture  arrived  at  Upsala  fresh 
from  hb  embassy  to  Lorraine,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  pnaon, 
where  other  members  of  the  nobility  were  already  detained. 
On  the  following  day  Eric  murdered  Nib  in  hb  cell  with  hb  own 
hand,  and  by  hb  order  the  other  prisoners  were  despatched  by 
the  royal  provost  marshal  forthwith.  These  murders  woe  com- 
mitted so  promptly  and  secretly  that  it  b  doubtful  whether  the 
estates,  actually  in  session  at  the  same  place,  knew  what  had  been 
done  when,  on  the  26th  of  May,  under  violent  pressure  from 
Gdran  Pcrsson,  they  signed  a  document  dedaring  that  aD  the 
accused  gentlemen  under  detoition  had  acted  like  traitors,  and 
confirming  all  sentences  already  passed  or  that  might  be  passed 
upon  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  1567  Eric  was  so  deranged  that  a 
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IF  beginning  ol  is68, 
Erk  movcred  Hi)  rcuon,  ■  rcconciuaiion  wu  cHHted  between 
Ibe  kiog  ind  the  duke,  on  condilioo  that  John  recngniied  the 
legllilr  ol  bis  btolher'i  nuTriage  wilh  Kuin  MansdatlFr,  ind 
her  childiia  u  Ibe  >ucce»ara  to  the  ihrone.  A  month  blcr, 
en  the  4th  of  July,  be  wu  MlemoLy  nurricd  to  Kuin  *t  Stock- 
holm by  the  primsle.  The  neit  day  Kuin  wu  crowned  queen 
ol  Sweden  End  bee  inhni  jan  Cuitivui  proclaimed  prince-niyal. 
Shortly  alter  hii  marriage  Eric  iuucd  a  circular  ordering  a  gcneni 
thanksgiving  Tor  hit  delivery  Iron)  the  atsaulu  of  the  devil. 
This  document,  in  every  line  ot  which  madnesa  ii  Icpble.  con- 
vinced mmt  thinking  people  that  Eric  was  unfit  to  Aign.  The 
TO>il  dukes,  John  aiKl  Charles,  had  already  taken  measures 
to  depose  him;  and  in  July  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  OstetgOI- 
Und.  Eric  at  first  oSered  a  ilout  resistance  and  won  two 
victories;  but  on  the  I71h  of  September  the  dukes  stood  belote 
Stockholm,  and  Eric,  after  surr*odering  GSran  Peisson  to  Ibe 
bonible  vengeance  ol  his  enemifs,  himscll  submitted,  and  re- 
ligncd  Ihe  crown.  On  the  jolh  of  Seplemt«  ,1568  John  III. 
wu  proclaimed  king  by  the  army  and  the  nobiiliy;  and  a  KHidag, 
summoned  to  Stockholm,  confinned  the  cbchce  and  formiUy 
deposed  Eric  on  the  ijlh  of  January  156 


11  anxiety  to  the  new 

of  releasing  and  reinstating  him.  bad  to  be  suppressed,  and  his 
prison  was  changed  half  a  dosen  lirries.  On  the  lotb  of  March 
1515,  an  assembly  of  noiiblcs.  by  and  clerical,  at  John's  request. 
pronounced  a  formal  sentence  of  death  upon  bim.  Two  years 
later,  on  the  i^lh  of  February  i  J77.  he  died  suddenly  in  his  new 
prison  at  Orbyhui,  poisoned,  it  Is  said,  by  his  governor.  Johan 
Henrikicn. 

S«  Sam'tn  Uhltria,  vol.  Hi.  (Stockholm,  iS8a):  Robert  Niibet 
Bain.  Su'dinttia.  cap.  1-6  ICambridte.  190s} :  Eric  T«cl.  Konmi 
Erikj  dm  XIV.  kiOcritlSlackhaim,  17JI}.  (K.  N.  B.) 

BRIUCBU,  in  botany.  1  natomi  order  of  plants  belonging 
10  the  higher  or  gamopctalotu  division  ol  Dicotyledons.    They 
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1.  ttkddodtndroK  tribe,  characleriud  oy  capsular  fruit,  seed 
with  a  loose  coal,  deciduous  petals  and  anthers  without  append- 
ages. It  coniista  mainly  of  the  great  genus  Rkedtdndrim  (in 
which  Auita  it  included  by  ncent  botanists),  which  It  chiefly 
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developed  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia,  many  species  occur- 
ring on  the  Himalayas.  Dabeocia,  St  Dabeoc's  heath,  occurs 
in  Ireland. 

3.  Arbutus  Tribe. — Fruit  a  berry  or  capsule,  petals  deciduous 
and  anthers  with  bristle-like  appendages,  chiefly  north  temperate 
to  arctic  in  distribution.  Arbutus  Unedo,  the  strawberry-tree, 
so  called  from  its  large  scarlet  berry,  is  a  southern  European 
species  which  extends  into  south  Ireland.  Ardostaphylos 
(bearberry)  and  A  ndromeda  are  arctic  and  alpine  genera  occurring 
in  Britain.  Epigaea  repens  is  the  trailing  arbutus  or  mayflower  of 
Atlantic  America. 

3.  Vaccinium  Tribe. — Ovary  inferior,  fruit  a  berry.  Extends 
from  the  north  temperate  zone  to  the  mountains  of  the  tropics. 
Vauinium,  the  largest  genus,  has  four  British  spedes: 
V.  MyrliUus  is  the  bilberry  (f.t.),  blaeberry  or  whortleberry, 
V.  VUis-Idaea  the  cowberry,  and  V.  Oxycoccoi  the  cranberry 
(f.f.).  This  tribe  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  separate  order 
Vacciniaceae,  distinguished  by  its  inferior  ovary. 

4.  Erica  Tribe. — Fruit  usually  a  capsule,  seeds  round,  not 
winged:  corolla  persbting  round  the  ripe  fruit;  anthers  often 
appendaged.  The  largest  genus  is  Erica^  the  true  heath  iq.v.), 
with  over  400  species,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  Cape;  others  occur  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa 
and  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  especially  the  Mediterranean 
region.  E.  cinerea  (purple  heather)  and  E.  Tetralix  (cross-leaved 
heath)  are  common  British  heaths.  CaUuna  is  the  ling  or  Scotch 
heather. 

ERICHSEN.  SIR  JOHN  ERIC,  Bart.  (1818-1896),  British 
surgeon,  bom  on  the  19th  of  July  1818  at  Copenhagen,  was  the 
son  of  Eric  Erichsen,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Danish  family. 
He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and  at 
Paris,  devoting  himself  in  the  early  years  of  his  career  to 
physiology,  and  lecturing  on  general  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  University  College  hospital.  In  1844  he  was  secretary  to  the 
physiological  section  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1845  he 
was  awarded  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  for  his  essay  on  asphyxia.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  at  University  College  hospital,  and  in  1850 
became  full  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery,  his  lectures  and 
clinical  teaching  being  much  admired;  and  in  1875  he  joined  the 
consulting  staff.  His  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery  (1853)  went 
t  hrough  many  editions.  He  rose  to  be  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1880.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  president  of  the. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  He  was  created  a 
baroneH  in  1895,  having  been  for  some  years  surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to  Qatcn  Victoria.  As  a  surgeon  his  reputation  was 
world-wide,  and  he  counts  (says  Sir  W.  MacCormac  in  his  volume 
on  the  Centenary  of  the  Royd  College  of  Surgeons)  "  among  the 
makers  of  modem  surgery."  He  was  a  reco^uzed  authority  on 
concussion  of  the  spine,  and  was  often  called  to  give  evidence 
in  court  on  obscure  cases  caused  by  railway  accidents,  &c.  He 
died  at  Folkestone  on  the  23rd  of  September  1896. 

BRICHT,  LOCH,  a  lake  partly  in  Inverness-shire  and  partly  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  lying  between  the  districts  of  Badenoch 
on  the  N.  and  Rannoch  on  the  S.  The  boundary  line  is  drawn 
from  a  point  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alder,  and  follows 
the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  axis  north-eastwards  to  56*  50' 
N.,  where  it  strikes  eastwards  to  the  shore.  All  of  the  lake  to 
the  S.  and  E.  of  this  line  belongs  to  Perthshire,  the  rest,  forming 
the  major  portion,  to  Invemess-shire.  It  is  a  lonely  lake,  situated 
in  extremely  wild  surroundings  at  a  height  of  11 53  ft.  above 
the  sea,  being  thus  the  loftiest  lake  of  large  size  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  over  144  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  half 
a  mile  and  over  i  m.  at  its  maximum.  Its  area  amounts  to  some 
7I  sq.  m.,  and  it  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area  of  nearly  50I 
sq.  m.  The  mean  depth  is  189  ft.,  and  the  maximum  512  ft. 
It  has  a  general  trend  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  head  lying  i  m. 
from  Dalwhinnie  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  It  receives 
many  streams,  and  discharges  at  the  south-western  extremity 
by  the  Ericht.  Salmon  and  trout  afford  good  fishing.  The 
surrounding  mountains  are  lofty  and  rugged.  Ben  Alder  (3757 
ft.)  on  the  west  shore  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  great  Corrour 


deer  forest.  The  only  point  of  interest  on  the  banks  is  the  caven, 
near  the  mouih  of  the  Alder,  in  which  Prince  Gharlea  Edward 
concealed  himself  for  a  time  sifter  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

ERICSSON,  JOHN  (1803-1889),  Swedish-American  naval 
engineer,  was  bora  at  Langbanshyttan,  Wermland,  Sweden,  on 
the  31st  of  July  1803.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Olaf  Ericssoi^ 
an  inspector  of  mines,  who  died  in  1818.  Showing  from  hii 
earliest  years  a  strong  mechanical  bent,  young  Eiicaaon,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  by  the  Swedish 
Canal  Company.  From  1820  to  1827  he  served  in  the  anny, 
where  his  drawing  and  military  maps  attracted  the  attentko 
of  the  king,  and  he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1826 
he  went  to  London,  at  first  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  r^raent, 
and  in  partnership  with  John  Braithwaite  constructed  the 
"  Novelty,"  a  locomotive  oogine  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
railway  competition  at  Rainhill  in  2829,  when  the  prise,  however, 
was  won  by  Stephenson's  "  Rocket."  The  number  of  Eiicsaoo^ 
inventions  at  this  period  was  very  great.  Among  other  thingi 
he  worked  out  a  plan  for  marine  engines  placed  entirdy  bdov 
the  water-line.  Such  engines  were  made  for  the  *'  Victofy," 
for  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Ross's  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  1829,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  In  1833 
his  caloric  engine  was  made  public  In  1836  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  screw-propeller,  and  thou^  the  priority  of  his 
invention  could  not  be  maintained,  he  was  afterwards  awarded 
a  one-fifth  share  of  the  £20,000  given  by  the  Admiralty  for  it. 
At  this  time  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  navy,  gave 
an  order  for  a  small  iron  vessel  to  be  built  by  Laird  of  Birken^ad. 
and  to  be  fitted  by  Ericsson  with  engines  and  screw.  This  vessel 
reached  New  York  in  May  1839.  A  few  months  later  Ericssoa 
followed  his  steamer  to  New  York,  and  there  he  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  establishing  himself  as  an  engineer  and  a  builder 
of  iron  ships.  In  1848  he  was  naturalized  as  a  dtiaen  ol  the 
United  States.  He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  d^rees  that  he  established  his  fame  and  wn 
his  way  to  competence.  At  his  death  he  seems  to  have  beea 
worth  about  £50,000.  The  provision  of  defensive  armour  for 
ships  of  war  had  long  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  haul  con- 
structed plans  and  a  model  of  a  vessel  lying  low  in  the  water, 
carrying  one  heavy  gun  in  a  circular  turret  mounted  on  a  tunh 
table.  In  1854  he  sent  his  plans  to  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
Louis  Napoleon,  however,  acting  probably  on  the  advice  of 
Dupuy  de  L6me,  declined  to  use  them.  The  American  Gvil 
War,  and  the  report  that  the  Confederates  wertf  converting  the 
"  Merrimac  "  into  an  ironclad,  caused  the  navy  department  to 
invite  proposals  for  the  construction  of  armoured  ships.  Amoi« 
others,  Ericsson  replied,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  fats  design 
might  be  serviceable  in  inland  waters,  the  first  armoured  turret 
ship,  the  "  Monitor,"  was  ordered;  she  was  launched  on  the 
30th  of  January  1862,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  she  fought  the 
celebrated  action  with  the  Confederate  ram  *'  Merrimac"  The 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  built,  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  battle,  and  the  decisive  nature  of  the  result  gave  the 
"  Monitor  "  an  exaggerated  reputation,  which  further  experience 
did  not  confirm.  In  later  years  Ericsson  devoted  himsdf  to  the 
study  of  torpedoes  and  sun  motors.  He  published  Selar  /s- 
vestigaiions  (New  York,  1875)  and  Contributions  to  tk§  Cenkunid 
Exhibition  (New  York.  1877).  He  died  in  New  York  00  the  8th 
of  March  1889,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  request  of  the 
Swedish  government,  his  body  was  sent  to  Stockholm  and  thence 
into  Wermland,  where,  at  Filipstad,  it  was  buried  on  the  15th 
of  September. 

A  Life  of  Ericsson  bjr  William  Conant  Church  was  pabGsfaed  m 
New  York  in  1890  and  in  London  in  1893. 

BRIDANUS,  or  Fluvius  ("the  river ")f  in  astronomy,  a 
constellation  of  the  southem  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Endoiras 
(4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  G^l  century  B.&);  Ptolemy 
catalogued  34  stars  in  it.  B  Eridani,  a  fine  double  star  of  magni- 
tudes 3*5  and  $•  5,  is  now  of  the  third  magnitude.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Ackemar  of  Al-Sufi,  who  described  it 
as  of  the  first  magnitude;  this  star  has  therefore  decreased  in 
brilliancy  in  historic  times.    The  star  o«  Erid^ni  (numbered  40 
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by  Flamsteed)  wu  discovered  to  be  a  tenaiy  sUr  group  by 
Henchd  in  1783;  it  consists  of  a  dose  pair,  of  magnitudes 
9- a  and  10-9,  revolving  in  a  period  of  180  years,  associated  with 
a  star  of  magnitude  4*5,  which  is  distant  from  the  pair  by  Ss"; 
these  stars  have  an  exceptionally  swift  proper  motion,  about 
4'  per  annum.    Eridanus  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Po. 

BRIDU,  one  of  the  oldest  religious  centres  of  the  Sumerians, 
described  in  the  andent  Babylonian  records  as  the ."  dty  of  the 
deep."  Hie  spedal  god  of  this  dty  was  Ea  (9.9.),  god  of  the  sea 
and  of  wisdom,  and  the  prominence  given  to  this  god  in  the 
incantation  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  suggests  not  only 
that  many  of  our  magical  texts  are  to  be  traced  ultimatdy  to 
the  temple  of  Ea  at  Eridu,  but  that  this  side  of  the  Babylonian 
religion  had  its  origin  in  that  place.  Certain  of  the  most  andent 
Babylonian  myths,  especially  that  of  Adapa,  may  also  be  traced 
back  to  the  shrine  of  Ea  at  Eridu.  But  while  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  matters  of  religion,  there  is  no  evidence  in  Babylonian 
literature  of  any  spedal  political  importance  attaching  to  Eridu, 
and  certainly  at  no  time  within  our  knowledge  did  it  exercise 
hegemony  in  Babylonia.  The  site  of  Eridu  was  discovered  by 
J.  E.  Taylor  in  1854,  in  a  ruin  then  called  by  the  natives  Abu- 
Shahrein,  a  few  miks  south-south-west  of  Moghalr,  andent  Ur, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dry  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  a  deep  valley, 
1 5  m.  at  its  broadest,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  nitrous 
incrustation,  separated  from  the  alluvial  plain  about  Moghair 
by  a  low,  pebbly,  sandstone  range,  called  the  Haaem,  but  open 
toward  the  north  to  the  Euphrates  and  stretching  southward 
to  the  Khanega  wadi  below  Suk-esh-Shdukh.  In  the  rainy 
season  this  valley  becomes  a  sea,  flooded  by*  the  discharge  of 
the  Khanega;  in  summer  the  Arabs  dig  holes  here  which  supply 
them  with  brackish  water.  The  ruins,  in  which  Taylor  conducted 
brief  excavations,  consist  of  a  platform  of  fine  sand  endosed 
by  a  sandstone  wall,  so  ft.  high,  the  comers  toward  the  cardinal 
points,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  which  was  a  pyramidal  tower  of  two 
stages,  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  cased  with  a  wall  of 
kiln-burned  brick,  the  whole  still  standing  to  a  height  of  about 
70  ft.  above  the  platform.  The  summit  of  the  first  stage  was 
reached  by  a  staircase  on  the  S.E.  side,  15  ft.  wide  and  70  ft. 
long,  constructed  of  polished  marble  slabs,  fastened  with  copper 
bolts,  flanked  at  the  foot  by  two  curious  colunms.  An  inclined 
road  led  up  to  the  second  stage  on  the  N.W.  side.  Pieces  of 
polished  alabaster  and  marble,  with  small  pieces  of  pure  gold  and 
gold-headed  copper  nails,  found  on  and  about  the  top  of  the 
second  stage,  indicated  that  a  small  but  richly  adorned  sacred 
chamber,  apparently  plated  within  or  without  in  gold,  formerly 
crowned  the  top  of  this  structure.  Around  the  whole  tower  was 
a  paveihent  of  inscribed  baked  bricks,  resting  on  a  layer  of  clay 
a  ft.  thick.  On  the  S.E.  part  of  the  terrace  were  the  remains 
of  several  edifices,  containing  suites  of  rooms.  Inscriptions  on 
the  bricks  identified  the  site  as  that  of  Eridu.  Since  Taylor's 
time  the  placie  has  not  been  visited  by  any  explorer,  owing  to 
the  unsafe  randition  of  the  neighbourhood;  but  T.  K.  Loflua 
(1854)  and  J.  P.  Peters  (1890)  both  report  having  seen  it  from 
the  summit  of  Moghair.  The  latter  states  that  the  Arabs  at  that 
time  called  the  ruin  Nowawis,  and  i^^parently  no  longer  knew 
the  name  Abu-Shahrein.  Through  an  error,  in  many  recent 
maps  and  Assyriological  publications  Eridu  is  described  as  located 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  island  dty  in  an  estuary  .of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
stretching  up  into  the  Arabian  plateau.  Originally  "  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,"  as  the  old  records  aver,  it  is  now  about  i  ao  m. 
from  the  hnd  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calculating  from  the  present 
rate  of  deposit  of  alluvium  at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  Eridu  should 
have  been  founded  as  eariy  as  the  seventh  millennium  bx.  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  inscriptions  from  the  earliest  times 
onward,  as  late  as  the  6th  century  b.c.  From  the  evidence  of 
Taylor's  excavations,  it  would  seem  that  the  site  was  abandoned 
about  the  dose  of  the  Babylonian  period. 

See  T.  E.  Taylor,  Jowiial  ofUu  Royal  Asiatic  Saeitty,  vol.  xv.  (1855) : 
F.  DelttxKh,  Wo  laidas  ParadiosT  (1881):  J.  P.  Pcten,  NiSfur 
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BRIl^  the  most  southeriy  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America, 
between  41*"  n'  &nd  43''  53'  N.,  and  78^  51'  and  83''  38'  W., 
bounded  W.  by  the  state  of  Michigan,  S.  and  S.E.  by  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  nearly  elliptical, 'the  major  axis,  350  m.  long,  lying  east  and 
west;  its  greatest  breadth  is  60  m.;  its  area  about  10,000  sq.  m.; 
and  the  total  area  of  its  basin  34,41 3  sq.  m.  Its  elevation  above 
mean  sea-level  is  573  ft.;  and  its  surface  is  nearly  9  ft.  below  that 
of  Lake  Huron,  which  discharges  into  it  through  St  Clair  river. 
Lake  St  Clair  and  Detroit  river,  and  is  337  ft.  above  that  of  Lake 
Ontario,  this  great  difference  bdng  absorbed  by  the  rapids  and 
falls  in  the  Niagara  river,  which  joins  the  two  lakes.  Lake  Erie 
b  very  shallow,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  basins,  the  western 
extending  to  Point  Pdee  and  induding  all  the  islands,  containing 
about  1 300  sq.  m.,  with  a  comparativdy  flat  bottom'at  5  to  6 
fathoms;  the  main  basin,  between  Point  Pelee  and  the  narrows 
at  Long  Point,  containing  about  6700 sq.  m.,  and  havinga  marked 
shelving  bottom  deepening  gradually  to  14  fathoms;  and  the 
portion  east  of  the  narrows,  containing  about  3100  sq.  m.,  having 
a  depression  30  fathoms  deep  just  east  from  Long  Point,  with 
an  exteb&ive  flat  of  11  fathoms  depth  between  it  and  the  main 
basin.  The  Canadian  shore  is  low  and  flat  throughout,  the  United 
States  shore  is  low  but  bordered  by  an  devated  plateau  through 
which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  channels.  The  lake  basin  is 
relatively  ao  small  that  the  rivers  are  without  importance; 
Grand  river,  on  the  north  shore,  is  the  largest  tributary.  The 
flat  alluvial  soil  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  cultivation.  Large  quantities 
of  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits  are  grown;  the  i^nds  in  the 
west  end  have  a  climate  much  warmer  and  more  equable  than  the 
adjoining  mainland,  and  are  practically  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  low  clayey  or  sandy  shores  are  subject  to  erosion  by  waves. 
In  severe  storms  the  water  near  shore  is  filled  with  sand,  which  is 
deposited  where  the  currents  are  checked  around  the  ends  of 
jetties  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  bars  out  into  the  lake  across 
improved  channels.  This  shoaling  has  rendered  continuous 
dredging  necessary  at  ev^ry  harbour  on  the  lake  west  of  Erie,  Pa. 
In  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  lake  its  waters  are  easily 
disturbed,  making  navigation  very  rough  and  dangerous,  and 
causing  large  fluctuations  of  surface.  Strong  winds  are  frequent, 
as  nearly  every  cyclonic  depression  traversing  North  America, 
either  from  the  westward  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  near 
enough  to  Lake  Erie  to  be  felt.  Westerly  gales  are  more  frequent, 
and  have  more  effect  on  the  water  surface  than  easteriy  ones, 
lowering  the  water  as  much  as  7  to  8  ft.  at  the  west  end  and 
raising  it  $  to  8  ft.  at  the.  east  end.  The  worst  storms  occur 
in  autumn,  when  the  immense  quantity  of  shipping  on  the 
lake  makes  them  specially  destructive.  There  are  no  tides,  and 
usually  only  a  slight  current  towards  the  outlet,  though  powerful 
currents  are  temporarily  produced  by  the  rapid  return  of  waters 
after  a  storm,  and  during  the  hdght  of  a  westerly  gale  there  is 
invariably  a  reflex  current  into  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  There 
is  an  annual  fluctuation  in  the  levd  of  the  lake,  varying  from 
a  minimum  of  9  in.  to  a  maximum  pf  3  ft.,  the  normal  low  levd 
occurring  in  February  and  the  high  levd  in  midsummer. 
Standard  high  water  (of  1838)  is  57  5*  11  ft.  above  mean  sea-Ievd, 
and  the  lowest  record  was  570-8  in  November  1895.  The 
harbours  and  exits  of  the  lake  freeze  over,  but  the  body  of  the 
lake  never  freeses  completely. 

Ice-breaking  car  ferries  run  across  the  lake  all  winter.  General 
navigation  opens  as  a  rule  in  the  middle  of  April  and  closes  in 
the  middle  of  December.  The  volume  of  traffic  is  immense, 
because  practically  all  frdght  from  the  more  westerly  lakes 
finds  terminal  harbours  in  Lake  Erie.  Official  statistics  of  com- 
merce passing  through  the  Detroit  river  into  the  lake  during  the 
season  of  1906  show  that  35,138  vesseb,  having  a  net  register 
of  50|673r897  tons,  carried  63,805,571  (short)  tons  of  frdght^ 
valued  at  $663,97 1,053.  "The  1175  vessels  engaged  in  this 
business  were  valued  at  $106,333,000.  Over  90%  of  the  whole 
traffic  is  in  United  Sutes  ships  to  United  Sutes  ports.  Fine 
passenger  steamers  run  nightly  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  and  there  are  many  shorter  passenger  routes. 
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The  hxsb  traffic  on  Lake  Erie  hu  brouglit  into  enstenoe  a 
number  of  important  harbours  on  the  south  shore,  nearly  all 
artificially  mtAe  and  deepened,  with  entrances  between  two 
breakwaters  running  into  the  lake  at  right  angles  to  the  coast 
line.  The  principal  of  these  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  AshUbula,  Conneaut, 
Erie  (a  natural  harbour),  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  Rondeau,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell,  Port  Dover,  Port  Maitland  and  Port 
Colbome.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  leading  from  Maumee  river 
to  Cincinnati,  344}  m.,  with  a  branch  to  Port  Jefferson,  14  m., 
with  locks  90  by  15  by  4  ft.,  connects  with  Lake  Erie  through 
Toledo.  The  Erie  canal  leading  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  Troy,  and  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  had 
a  capacity  for  boaU  98  ft.  long,  17  ft.  10  in.  beam,  with  6  ft. 
draught,  until  in  1907  the  Sute  of  New  York  undertook  its 
deepening  to  accommodate  boats  of  1000  tons  capacity.  Buffalo 
from  its  position  at  the  eastern  limit  of  deep  draujght  lake  naviga- 
tion is  a  dty  of  first  rate  commercial  importance.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater,  built  parallel  with  the  shore 
about  haUT  a  mile  distant  from  it.  It  receives  practically  all  the 
Lake  Erie  grain  shipments  besides  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
lumber  and  copper,  and  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  coal, 
principally  anthracite.  It  has  over  600  m.  of  railway  tracks  to 
accommodate  lake  freights.  The  Welland  canal,  26I  m.  long, 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  locks  370  by  45 
by  14  ft.,  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Colbome,  where  the  Canadian 
government  have  constructMl  an  artificial  harbour  and  devatora 
for  transhipment  of  grain  from  upper  lake  freighten  to  lighten 
of  canal  capacity. 

Fishing  operations  are  carried  on  extensively  in  Lake  Erie,  the 

fish  being  taken  with  ^U  nets,  seines  and  pound  nets.    Each  state 

touching  the  lake  has  its  own  fishery  regulations,  which  differ 

amongst  themselves  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Dominion. 

Both  nations  maintain  a  Fishery  Protection  Service,  and  the 

fisheries  are  replenished  from  artificial  hatcheries.    The  most 

numerous  and  valuable  fish  are  the  leaser  white  fish  {Coregontu 

artedi,  Le  Sueur),  pickerel  {Stizostedion  vdreimi,  Walb.),  pike 

(Lucius  lucius,  L.),  and  White  fish  {Coregonus  dupeiformiSt 

Mitchill),  in  the  order  named.    Hie  fish  caught  are  estimated 

to  be  worth  annually  $X(Ooo,ooo.    They  are  collected  in  fishing 

tugs  and  distributed  by  rail  throughout  the  United  States  and 

Canada. 

Bibliography.— BttOeftn  No.  17,  Survey  efNortkernaad  North- 
western  Lakes,  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Office,  War  Dept.  (Detroit.  X907); 
U.S.  Hydrograpkic  (XKee,  PuUtcaUon  No.  to8D,  Sailiin  DwecHons 
for  Lake  Erie,  tfc.  (Washington,  1903);  Sailing  Direcitons  Jor  Uu 
Canadian  Shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Draartment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Otuwa.  X897) ;  J,  O..Curwood,  tke  Great  Lakes  (New  York,  1909)  ; 
E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansing,  TkeCreai  Lake*  (New  York, 
1909).  CW.P.A.) 

VRlEt  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Erie,  148  m.  by  rail 
N.  of  Pittsburg  and  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1890)  40,634;  (1900)  52,733,  of  whom  11,957  were  foreign-bom, 
induding  5226  from  Germany  and  1468  from  Ireland,  and  26,797 
were  of  fordgn  parentage  (both  parents  foreign-bom),  induding 
13,316  of  German  parentage  and  4203  of  Irish  parentage; 
(19x0  census)  66,525.  Erie  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southem,  the 
Erie  &  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania  Company),  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  (Pennsylvania  railway),  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  many  important  lake  ports. 
The  dty  extends  over  an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  quite  level  and  is  from  50  to  175  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Erie  has  a  fine  harbour  about  4  m.  in  length,  more  than  x  m.  in 
width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.;  it  is  nearly 
endosed  by  Presque  Isle,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about 
300Q  acres  from  300  ft.  to  x  m.  in  width,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  protected  its  entrance  and  deepened  its  channd  by 
constmcting  two  long  breakwaten.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  60  ft.  wide— a  few  are  100  ft. — and  neariy  all  intersect 
at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  with  brick  and  asphalt,  and 
xxumy  in  the  residential  quarters  are  shaded  with  fine  elms  and 


maples.  The  dty  has  four  parks^  in  one  of  wbicb  is  a  soldiers* 
and  sailon'  monument  of  granite  and  bronxe,  and  not  far  away, 
along  the  shore  of  lake  and  bay,  are  several  attractive  sununer 
resorts.  Among  Erie's  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
United  States  govenmient  building,  the  dty  hall,  the  poJtAic 
library,  and  the  county  court  house.  The  dty's  charitable 
institutions  consist  of  two  general  ho^itals,  each  of  which  has 
a  training  sphool  for  nurses;  a  munidpal  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  two  old  folks'  Ikkdcs,  ind  a 
bureau  of  charities;  here,  also,  on  a  Uuff,  within  a  large  endosme 
and  overiooking  both  lake  and  dty,  is  the  state  soldien'  and 
sailon'  home,  and  near  by  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memoiy 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  here  on  the  15th  of 
December  1796. 

Erie  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  laige  and  rich  grape-growing 
and  agricultural  district,  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  lake 
ports  and  by  rail  (chie^  in  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  grain), 
and  is  an  important  manufact'uiing  centre,  among  its  pxoducts 
being  iron,  engines,  boilers,  brass  castings,  stoves,  car  heatcts, 
flour,  malt  liquon,  lumber,  jdaning  miU  products,  cooperage 
products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  dgan  and  other  tobacco  goods, 
gas  meters,  rubber  goods,  pipe  organs,  pianos  and  chemicals. 
In  X9b5  the  dty's  factory  products  were  valued  at  1x9,9x1,567, 
the  value  of  foundry  and  madiine-shc^  products  being  $6,723,819, 
of  flour  and  grist-mill  products  $x,444,45o,  and  of  malt  liquon 
$883,493.    The  mum'dpality  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 

On  the  site  of  Erie  the  French  erected  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  x  753, 
and  about  it  founded  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
George  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  came 
in  the  same  year  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  (on  the  site  of  t^e  present 
Waterford),  30  m.  distant,  to  protest  against  the  French  fortify- 
ing thb  section  of  country.  Ihe  protest,  however,  was  unheeded. 
The  village  was 'abandoned  in  or  before  1758,  owing  probably 
to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  X759. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  X760,  but  on  the  ssnd  of  June 
X763  this  was  one  of  the  several  forts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  -  In  1764  the  Britidi  regained 
nominal  control  and  retained  it  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Tht  place  was  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  X 795;  in  x8oo  it  became  the  county-seat  of  the  newly- 
erected  county  of  Erie;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
X805,  the  charter  of  that  year  bdng  revised  in  X833;  and  in  1851 
Itwashicorporatedasadty.  At  Erie  were  built  within  less  than 
six  months  most  of  the  vessels  with  which  Conunodoie  OlivW 
H.  Perry  won  his  xwval  victory  over  the  British  off  Put-in-Bay 
on  the  xoth  of  September  x8x3. 

ERIGENA,  JOHANNES  BOOTHS  (c.  800-c.  877),  medieval 
philosopher  and  theologiaxL  His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Sootus  (-Scottus)  or  John  the  Soot.  The  combination  Johannes 
Soottts  Erigena  has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  Ussher  and 
Gale;  even  Gale  Uses  it  only  in  the  heading  of  the  vexsioo  of 
St  Maximus.  The  date  of  Erigena's  birth  is  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  definitely  where  he  was  bwiL  The 
name  Scotus,  which  has  often  been  taken  to  imply  Scottish 
origin,  really  favoura  the  theory  that  he  was  an  Irishman  accord- 
ing to  the  then  usage  of  Scotus  or  Scotigena.  Prudentius,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  definitely  states  that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.  The 
pseudonym  commonly  read  Erigena,  used  by  hixnsdf  in  the 
titles  of  his  versions  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  is  Jerufcua 
(in  later  MSS.  Erugena  and  Eriugena),  formed  apparently  on 
the  analogy  of  Graiugena  ("Greek-bora"),  whic^  he  applies 
to  St  Maximus.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eriugeoa 
is  connected  with  Erin,  the  name  for  Ireland,  and  lerugena- 
suggests  the  Greek  Upidt  Upis^piioas  bdng  a  common  name 
for  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Malmesbury  prefen 
to  read  HexuUgena,  which  would  make  Scotus  a  Pannonian, 
while  Bale  says  he  was  bora  at  St  David's,  Dempster  connects 
him  with  Ayr,  and  Gale  with  Eriuven  in  Hereford.  Some  early 
writen  thought  there  were  two  persons,  John  Scotus  and  John 
Erigena. 

Of  Erigena's  early  life  nothing  is  known.  Bale  qubles  the 
story  that  he  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and.studied 
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not  only  Greek,  but  also  Arabic  and  Chaldaean.  Since,  however, 
Bale  describes  him  as  "  ex  patriae  genitore  natus,"  it  is  a  reason- 
able inference  (so  R.  L.  Poole)  that  Bale  confused  him  with  one 
John,  the  son  of  Patridus,  a  Spaniard,  who  tells  much  the 
same  story  of  his  own  travels.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  displayed 
in  Erigena's  works  is  not  such  as  to  compel  us  to  conclude 
that  he  had  actually  visited  Greece.  That  he  had  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Greek  is  manifest  from  his  translations  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  of  Maximus,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  refers  to  Aristotle,  and  from  his  evident  familiarity 
with  Neoplatonist  writers  and  the  fathers  of  the  early  church. 
Roger  Bacon,  in  his  severe  criticism  on  the  ignorance  of  Greek 
displayed  by  the  most  eminent  schohistic' writers,  exptessly 
exempts  Erigena,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
in  the  originaL 

Among  other  legends  which  have  at  various  timesbeen  attached 
to  Erigena  are  that  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Charlemagne, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  fotmders  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  only  portion  of  Erigena's  life  as  to  which  we  possess  accurate 
information  was  that  spent  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Charles  invited  him  to  France  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  probably  in  the  year  843,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  court  school  {sckda  palaiina).  The  reputation  of  this  school 
seems  to  have  increased  greatly  under  Erigena's  leadership,  and 
the  philosopher  himself  was  treated  with  indulgence  1>y  the  king. 
William  of  Malmesbury's  amusing  story  illustrates  both  the 
character  of  Scotus  and  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  French 
court.  The  king  having  asked,  "  Quid  disut  inter  sottum  et 
Scottum  ?  "  Erigena  replied,  "  Mensa  tantum." 

The  first  of  the  works  known  to  have  been  written  by  Erigena 
during  this  period  was  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  whidi  has  not 
come  down  to  us  (by  some  it  has  been  identified  with  a  treatise 
by  Ratramnus,  D$  carport  ei  sanguine  Domini).  In  it  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  eucharist  was  merely 
symbolical  or  commemorative,  an  opinion  for  which  Berengarius 
was  at  a  later  date  censured  and  condemned.  As  a  part  of  his 
penance  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  burn 
publicly  Erigena's  treatise.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  however, 
Erigena's  orthodoxy  was  not  at  the  time  suspected,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  was  selected  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  against  the  extreme 
predestinarianism  of  the  monk  Gottschalk  (Gotteschalchus). 
Tho  treatise  De  dhina  praedestinationef  composed  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  tenor  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  orthodoxy  was  at  once 
and  vehemently  suspected.  Erigena  argues  the  question  entirely 
on  speculative  grounds,  and  starts  with  the  bold  affirmation  that 
philosophy  and  reb'gion  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same — 
*' Conficitur  inde  veram  ease  philosophiam  veram  religionem, 
conversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram  philosophiam." 
Even  more  significant  is  his  handling  of  authority  and  reason,  to 
which  we  shdl  presently  refer.  The  work  was  warmly  assailed 
by  Drepanius  Horns,  canon  of  Lyons,  and  Prudentius,  and  was 
condemned  by  two  councils — that  of  Valence  in  S55,  and  that 
of  Langres  in  859.  By  the  former  council  his  argxmients  were 
described  as  PuUa  Scotorum  ("  Scots  porridge  ")  and  commenlum 
diahoii  ("  an  invention  of  the  devil "). 

Erigena's  next  work  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (see  DiONYSit78  AaEOPAcmcus)  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  also  has  been  preserved,  and 
fragments  of  a  commentary  by  Erigena  on  Dionysius  have  been 
discovered  in  MS.  A  translation  of  the  Areopagite's  pantheistical 
writings  was  not  likely  to  alter  the  opinion  already  formed  as  to 
Erigena's  orthodoxy.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  was  offended  that  the 
work  had  not  been  submitted  for  approval  before  being  given  to 
the  world,  and  ordered  Charles  to  send  Erigena  to  Rome,  or 
at  least  to  dismiss  him  from  his  court.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  this  order  was  attended  to. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  is  involved  in  total  obscurity.  The 
story  that  in  88a  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
that  he  laboured  there  for  many  years,  became  abbot  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  pupils  with  their  "  styles," 


is  apparently  without  any  satisfactory  foundation,  and  doubtless 
refers  to  some  other  Johannes.  Erigena  in  all  probability  never 
left  France,  and  IIaur6au  has  advanced  some  reasons  for  fixing 
the  date  of  his  death  about  877. 

Erigena  is  the  most  interesting  figure  among  the  middle-age 
writers.  The  freedom  of  his  speculation,  and  the  boldness  ^th 
which  he  works  out  his  logical  or  dialectical  system  of  the  universe, 
altogether  prevent  us  from  classing  him  along  with  the  scholastics 
properly  so  called.  He  marks,  indeed,  a  stage  of  transition  from 
the  older  Piatoniting  philosophy  to  the  later  and  more  rigid 
scholasticism.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  it  be  affirmed  that  with 
Erigena  philosophy  is  in  the  service  of  theology.  The  above- 
quoted  assertion  as  to  the  substantial  identity  between  philOK 
sophy  and  religion  is  indeed  repeated  almost  Midem  verhis  by 
many  of  the  later  scholastic  writers,  but  its  significance  altogether 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  one  or  other  term  of  the  identity 
as  fundamental  or  primary.  Now  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis- 
taking Erigena's  position:  to  him  philosophy  or  reason  is 
first,  is  primitive;  authority  or  religion  is  secondary,  derived. 
"Auctoritas  siquidem  ex  vera  ratione  processit,  ratio  vero 
nequaquam  ex  auctoritate.  Omnis  enim  auctoritas,  quae  vera 
ratione  non  approbatur,  infirma  videtur  esse.  Vera  autem  ratio, 
quom  virtutibus  suis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  nullius 
auctoritatis  adstipulatione  roborari  indiget"  (Do  divisione 
naiurae,  L  71).  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  only  historian  of  note  who 
declines  to  ascribe  a  rationalizmg  tendency  to  Erigena,  obscures 
the  question  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  states  it.  He  asks  his 
readers,  after  weighing  the  evidence  advanced,  to  determine 
"  whether  he  (Erigena)  used  his  philosophy  to  explain  away 
his  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fullest 
meaning  of  it."  These  alternatives  seem  to  be  wrongly  put. 
"  Explaining  away  theology  "  is  something  wholly  foreign  to 
the  philosophy  of  that  age;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  alterna- 
tive that  Erigena  endeavours  speculatively  to  bring  out  the  full 
meaning  of  theology,  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  primarily  or  principally  a  theologian.  He  does  not 
start  with  the  datum  of  theology  as  the  completed  body  of  truth, 
requiring  only  elucidation  and  interpretation;  his  fundamental 
thought  is  that  of  the  universe,  nature,  t6  iroy,  or  God,  as  the 
ultimate  unity  which  works  itself  out  into  the  rational  system 
of  the  world.  Man  and  all  that  concerns  man  are  but  parts  of 
this  system,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  it ;  for  ex- 
planation or  understanding  of  a  thing  is  determination  of  its  place 
in  the  universal  or  all.  Religion  or  revelation  is  one  dement  or 
factor  in  the  divine  process,  a  stage  or  phase  of  the  ultimate 
rational  life.  The  highest  faculty  of  man,  reason,  inteUedus, 
inklUctualis  viri^,  is  that  which  b  not  content  with  the  individual 
or  partial,  but  grasps  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehends  the 
parts.  In  this  highest  effort  of  reason,  which  is  indeed  God 
thinking  in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  opposition  of 
being  and  thought  is  overcome.  When  Erigena  starts  with  such 
propositions,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  understand  his  position 
and  work  if  we  insist  on  regarding  him  as  a  scholastic,  accepting 
the  dogmas  of  the  church  as  ultimate  data,  and  endeavouring  only 
to  present  them  in  due  order  and  defend  them  by  argument. 

Erigena's  jgrcat  work,  Dt  dmsione  naturae^  which  was  condemned 
by  a  oouncilat  Sens,  by  Honorius  III.  (laa^),  who  dexribcd  it  as 
"  •warming  with  worms  of  heretical  pcrveruty."  and  by  Gregory 
XI II.  in  158^,  b  arranged  in  five  books.  The  form  of  exposition 
it  that  of  dialogue;  the  method  of  reasoning  b  the  syllogistic  The 
leading  thoughts  are  the  following.  Natwa  b  the  name  for  the 
universal,  the  totality  of  all  things,  containing  in  itself  being  and 
non-being.  It  b  the  unity  of  which  all  ipecbl  phenomena  are 
manifestations.  But  of  thb  nature.there  are  four  dbtinct  claives : — 
(i)  that  which  creates  and  b  not  created;  (a)  that  which  ts  created 
and  creates;  (3)  that  ^ich  b  created  and  does  not  create;  (4) 
that  ^ich  neither  b  created  nor  creates.  The  first  b  God  as  the 
ground  or  origin  of  all  things,  the  bst  is  God  as  the  final  end  or  goal 
of  all  thin[B^  that  into  which  the  world  of  created  things  ultimately 
returns.  The  second  and  third  together  compose  the  created  uni- 
verse, which  b  the  manifestation  of  God.  God  in  processu,  Tkco- 
pkania.  Thus  we  dbtingubh  in  the  divine  system  beginning,  middle 
and  end;  but  these  three  are  in  essence  one — the  difference  b'only 
the  consequence  of  our  finite  comprehension.  We  are  compelled  to 
envisage  thb  eternal  process  under  the  form  of  time,  to  apply 
temporal  distinctions  to  that  which. b  extra-  or  supra>temporai. 
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The  univene  oC  created  thiagt,  ms  wt  have  ecen,  b  twofold :— first, 
that  which  is  created  and  createi— the  primordial  ideas,  archetypes, 
immutable  relations,  divine  acts  of  will^  according  to  which  individual 
tlUngs  are  formed ;  second,  that  which  ts  created  and  does  not  create, 
the  world  of  individuals,  the  effects  of  the  primordial  causes,  without 
which  the  causes  have  no  true  being.  Created  things  have  no 
individual  or  self-independent  existence;  they  are  only  in  God; 
and  each  thing  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine,  tkeopkania,  dmna 
appwUio, 

God  alone,  the  uncreated  creator  of  all,  has  true  being.  He  is  the 
true  univarsal,  all-oontaining  and  incomprehensible.  The  lower 
cannot  coroprdiend  the  higher,  and  therefore  we  most  say  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  above  being,  above  essence;  God  is  above 
goodness,  above  wisdom,  above  tnith.  No  finite  predicates  can  be 
apfrfied  to  him;  his  mode  of  bein|;  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
category.  True  theology  is  negativjs.  Nevertheless  the  worid,  as 
the  Uwpkania,  the  revelation  oS  God,  enables  us  so  far  to  under- 
stand the  divine  essence.  We  recognise  his  being  in  the  being  of  all 
things,  hb  wisdom  in  their  orderiy  amngement,  hb  life  in  their 
constant  motion.  Thus  God  b  for  us  a  Trinity — the  Father  as 
substance  or  being  (ptrlw),  the  Son  as  wisdom  (Mmims),  the  Spirit 
as  Ufe  (MpT«M).  These  three  are  realised  in  the  univerae — the 
Father  as  the  syvtem  of  things,  the  Son  as  the  word,  i^.  the  realm 
of  ideas,  the  Spirit  as  the  hfe  or  moving  force  which  introduces 


stnsus  (JMkPOtm)  make  up  the  threefold  thread  of  hb  bang.    Not 
in  man  alone,  however,  out  in  all  things,  God  b  to  be  reguded  as 


realizing  himself,  as  becoming  incarnate. 

The  tnfinite  essence  of  God,  which  may  indeed  be  described  as 
HikUnm  (nothing)  b  that  from  which  all  ts  created,  from  which  all 
proceeds  or  emanates.  The  first  procession  or  enunation,  aaabove 
indicated,  b  the  realm  of  ideas  in  the  Pbtonic  sense,  the  word  or 
wisdom  of  God.  These  ideas  compose  a  whole  or  inseparable 
unity,  but  we  are  able  in  a  dim  wav  to  think  of  them  as  a  system 
logically  arranged.  Thus  the  hii^nest  idea  b  that  of  goodness; 
things  are,  only  if  they  are  good ;  being  without  well-being  b  naught. 
Essence  participates  in  goodness — that  wluch  b  good  has  being, 
and  b  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  spedcs  of  good.  Life,  again, 
b  a  ^ledes  of  essence,  wudom  a  ^lecies  of  life,  and  so  on,  always 
descending  from  genus  to  species  in  a  rigorous  logical  fashion. 

The  ideas  are  the  eternal  causes,  which,  under  the  moving  influence 
of  the  spirit,  manifest  themselves  in  their  effects,  the  individual 
created  things.  Manifestation,  however,  b  part  of  the  being  or 
cssena  of  the  causes,  that  b  to  say,  if  we  interpret  the  expres- 
sion, God  of  necessity  manifests  himself  in  the  world  and  b  not 
without  the  workl.  Further,  as  the  causes  are  eternal,  timeless, 
so  creation  b  eternal,  timeless.  The  Mosaic  account,  then,  b  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  mode  in  which  b  faintly  shadowed  forth 
what  b  above  fimte  comprehension.  It  b  altogether  allegorical, 
and  requires  to  be  interpreted.  Paradise  and  the  Fall  have  no 
local  or  temporal  being.  Man  was  originally  sinless  and  without 
distinction  of  sex.  Only  after  the  introducticm  of  sin  did  man  lose 
hb  spiritual  body^  and  acquire  the  animal  nature  with  its  distinction 
of  sex.  Woman  u  the  impenonation  of  man's  sensuous  and  fallen 
nature:  on  the  final  return  to  the  divine  unity,  distinction  of  aex 
will  vanish,  and  the  spiritual  body  will  be  regained. 

The  most  remarkatue  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  obscure  por- 
tion of  the  work  b  that  in  whkh  th«  final  return  to  God  b  handled. 
Naturally  sin  b  a  necessary  preliminary  to  thb  redemption,  and 
Erisena  has  the  greatest  dimculty  in  accountinff  for  the  tact  of  sin. 
If  God  b  true  being,  then  sin  can  have  no  substantive  existence: 
it  cannot  be  said  that  God  knows  of  sin,  for  to  God  knowing  ana 
being  are  one.  In  the  universe  of  things,  as  a  universe,  there  can 
be  no  sin;  there  must  be  perfect  harmony.  Sin,  in  fact,  results 
from  the  will  of  the  individual  who  falady  represents  siMnething  as 
good  which  b  not  so.  Thb  misdirected  will  is  punbhed  by  finding 
that  the  objects  after  which  it  thirsts  are  in  truth  vanity  and  empti- 
ness. Hell  b  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  local  existence;  it  b 
the  inner  state  of  the  sinful  wilL  As  the  object  of  punishment 
is  not  the  will  or  the  individual  himself,  but  the  misdirection  of  the 
will,  so  the  result  of  punishment  b  the  final  purification  and  redemp- 
tion of  all.  Even  the  devib  sh&U  be  saved!  All,  however,  are  not 
saved  at  once ;  the  stages  of  the  return  to  the  final  unity,  coriespond- 
ing  to  the  stages  in  the  creative  process,  are  numerous,  and  are 
passed  through  slowh^.  The  ultimate  goal  b  deificaHo,  tkeosis  or 
resumption  into  the  divine  being,  when  the  individual  soul  b  raised 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  God,  and  where  knowing  and  being  are  one. 
After  all  have  been  restored  to  the  divine  unity,  there  is  no  further 
creatbn.  The  ultimate  unity  b  that'  which  neither  b  created  nor 
creates. 
Editions. — There  b  a  complete  edition  of  Erigena's  works  in 
.  P.  Migne's  Pairolopao  cursus  computus  (vol.  cxxii.),  edited  t^ 
I.  J.  FkMB  (Paris,  1853).  The  De  divina  praedestinatione  was  pub- 
lished in  Gilbert  Mauguin's  VeUrum  auctorum  out  nono  saeculo 
de  praedestinatione  et  gratia  scripserunt  opera  et  fragmenta  (Paris, 
1650).  The  commentary  ("  Expositmnes  ")  on  Dionysius'  Hier- 
ardtuu  eadestes  appeared  in  the  Appendix  ad  opera  edita  ab  A.  Maio 
(ed.  J.  Cocsa,  Rome,  1871).    Of  ttttDtikitioM  naturae,  editwns 
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have  been  publbhed  by  Thomas  Gale  (Oxford,  1681):  C  B.  SeUBtcr 
(Miinster.  1838);  and  in  Fkiss's  Ofera  ommia;  there  b  a  German 
translation  fay  Ludwig  Noack,  JMaunee  Scotus  Erigima  ubtr  die 
EintkeUung  der  Natur  (%  vols..  1874-1876).  Erigena  was  abo  the 
author  of  some  poems  edited  by  L.  1  raube  in  Momsamenla  Cermamice 
historica,  Poetoe  Lattni  aeei  Gtrolimi,  iii.  (ite6).  A  commentary  an 
the  Opuscuta  sacra  of  BoCtiua  b  attributcdTto  him  and  edited  by 
E.  K.  Rand  (1906).  Monographs  on  Erigena's  life  and  works  are 
numerous;  see  St  Ren6  Taulandier.  Scot  Erighio  et  la  pkUompkie 


sckolastique  (1843) ;  T.  Christlieb,  Liben  «.  Itiue  des  Jokammes  Scotus 
£rif«Mi(Gotha,i86o) ;  J.  N.  Huber,  Johannei  Septus  £n>g—(Munich. 
1861):  W.  Kautich.  Das  speculatm  System  das  Jokammes  Scotus 
Eripena  (Prague,  i860),  A.  Stflckl,  Dt  Jok.  Scolo  Erigtua  (1867): 
L.  Noack,  Uber  Lebeu  und  Sckriften  des  Jok.  Scotus  Engeua:  die 
Wissenschaft  und  Bildung  seiner  ZeU  (Leipsig.  1876);  R.  L.  Ptoole, 
Medieeal  Thought  (1884),  and  articfe  in  Dtctiouary  of  Satwmal 
Biography;  T.  Wotschke.  Fichte  und  Erigena  (Halle.  1896) ;  M.  Baum- 
nrtner  in  Wetaer  and  Welte's  Kirekenl^rikom,  x.  (1897):  Alice 
Gardner's  Studies  m  John  Ike  Scot  (1900);  J.  DrSseke,  Jok.  Scotus 
Erigena  und  seine  Gewdkrsmdnner  (Leipag,  1902) ;  &  M.  Deutscli  ta 
Heraog-Hauck's  Reakncyklopadie  fir  protestautiscke  Tkeologie,  xviii. 
(1906);  J.  E.  Sandys,  Htst.  of  OassUol  Sckolarskip  (1906).  ppi  491- 


BRIGONB,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Icarius,  tht  hen 
of  the  Attic  deme  Icaria.  Her  father,  who  had  been  taught  by 
Dionysus  to  make  wine,  gave  some  to  some  shqiherds,  sHm> 
became  intoxicated.  Their  companions,  thinking  they  had  been 
poisoned,  killed  Icarius  and  buried  him  under  a  tree  on  Mount 
Hymettus  (or  threw  hb  body  into  a  well).  Erigone,  guided  by 
her  faithful  dog  Maen,  found  hb  grave,  and  hanged  bendf  on 
the  tree.  Dionysus  sent  a  plague  on  the  land,  and  all  the  maidens 
of  Athens,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  hanged  themselves  like  Erigooc 
Icarius,  Erigone  and  Maera  were  set  among  the  stars  as  Bodies 
(or  Arcturus),  Virgo  and  Procyon.  The  festival  called  Aeon 
(the  "  swing  ")  was  subsequently  instituted  to  propitiate  Icarius 
and  Erigone.  Various  small  images  (in  Lat.  ascilia)  were  sus- 
pended on  trees  and  swung  back wanb  aiid  f wwards,  and  offering 
of  fruit  were  made  (Hyginus,  Tab.  130,  PoB.  aslrom.  fi.  4; 
ApoUodorus  iii.  14).  The  story  was  probably  intended  to  explain 
the  origin  of  these  oscilla,  by  which  Dionysus,  as  god  of  trees 
(Dendrites),  was  propitiated,  and  the  baneful  infliMooe  of  the 
dog-star  averted  (see  also  Oscxlla). 

ERIN,  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland.  The  oldest  fonn  of  the 
word  b  £riu,  of  which  £rinn  b  the  dative  case.  £riu  was  itsdf 
almost  certainly  a  contraction  from  a  still  mcne  primitive  form 
Iberiu  or  Iveriu;  for  when  the  name  of  the  bland  was  written  in 
ancient  Greek  it  appeared  as  'IowpM&  (Ivemla),  and  in  La^n  us 
Iberio,  Hiberio  or  Hibertna,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  £ria 
being  thus  represented  in  the  rlaiwical  languages  by  two  distinct 
vowel  sounds  separated  by  6  or  *.  Of  the  Latin  variants,  Iberio 
b  the  form  foimd  in  the  most  andent  Irish  MSS.,  sudi  as  the 
Confession  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  same  saint's  Epistle  to  CotoUcms. 
Further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  b  found  in  theiact  that  the 
andent  Breton  and  Welsh  names  for  Ireland  were  Twerddon  or 
Iverdon.  In  later  Gaelic  literature  the  pnmiilve  form  £riu 
became  the  dissyllable  £ire;  hence  the  Norsemen  called  the 
island  the  hmd  of  £ire,  t.e.  Ireland,  the  latter  word  being  origin- 
fljly  pronounced  in  three  syllables.  (See  Ireland:  Notices  of 
Irdand  in  Greek  and  Roman  toriters.)  Nothing  b  known  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  Whitley  Stokes's 
suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Sanskrit 
a9ara,  meaning  "  western."  b  admittedly  no  more  than  con- 
jecture. There  was,  indeed,  a  native  Irish  legend,  worthless 
from  the  standpoint  of  etymology,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
name.  According  to  this  myth  there  were  three  kin^  of  the 
Dedannans  reigm'ng  in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of  the  Milesians, 
named  MacCoIl,  MacKecht  and  MacGreno.  The  wife  of  the 
first  was  Eire,  and  from  her  the  name  of  the  countiywas  derived. 
Curiouslyi  Ireland  in  andent  Ene  poetry  was  often  called 
"  Fodla  "  or  "  Bauba,"  and  these  were  the  wives  of  the  other 
two  kings  in  the  legend. 

BRINN A,  Greek  poet,  contemporary  and  friend  of  Slappho. 
a  native  of  Rhodes  or  the  adjacent  i^nd  of  Tdot,  flouri^ied 
kbout  600  (according  to  Eusebius,  350  b.c.).  Although  she  died 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  ba  poems  were  among  the  most 
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EuMKU  of  ber  time  4Im1  comJdtfled  to  rank  villi  Ibotc  of  Homer. 
Of  hei  bdl-kDowa  poem,  H}iaiiT^  (the  Diilafl,  vritleii  la  > 
mixture  of  Aeolk  and  Doric,  which  contained  300  hexameter  lino, 
only  4  tines  aie  now  extant.  Three  ejHfnma  in  the  Palatine 
anthokogy,  alio  asoibed  (0  her,  piobabty  beJong  to  a  taler  date- 

Tbi  tiafmrat*  have  been  tdiird  {with  (hoK  of  Akaeua)  by  I. 
PdlnriiB  (ilM)- 

BBDITII  (Lit.  Fariat),  in  Greek  mytboToty,  ibc  avcoging 
deitiea,  propehy  the  angry  goddesaa  or  loddeMCi  ol  the  cunc 
pronouDCfd  upon  evil-doers.  Accatdioi  to  Hoiod  (Tkiag,  iSj) 
Ibey  DCR  the  diughien  of  Eatih,  and  ipiang  from  the  blood 
of  the  muliUted  Utanut;  in  AochyLu)  (Elm.  jii)  they  are 
the  daugbien  of  Ni^l,  in  Sopbocla  (O.C.  40)  of  Daihnen  and 
Earth.  SotMtima  one  Eiioyi  ii  mentioned,  someiimesKVeral; 
Euripidet  fini  ipokc  of  Ibtm  at  three  in  Dumber,  to  whom  laicr 
Atexandiiaa  wriien  gave  ihe  namei  Aleclo  (unceayog  in  anger), 
Tiiiphone  (aveoger  of  murder),  Mcgaen  (joloui).  Their  home 
b  the  world  below,  whence  they  aacend  to  earth  lo  pumie 
the  wicked.  They  puniah  all  offencea  agaimt  the  lawi  ot  human 
aodely,  luch  ta  perjury,  violation  of  the  litea  of  hoipitality,  and, 
above  all,  the  murder  of  nlatloni.  But  ibey  are  not  without  bene- 
volent and  beneficent  atuibulea.  When  [be  linner  baa  expiated 
hia  crime  tbey  aie  ready  to  for^ve.  Tbui,  their  persecution  of 
Oreatet  ceaaei  after  hia  acquittal  by  the  Areopagus.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion  they  were  Siit  called  Eumenides  ("  the 
kiikdly  "),  a  euphemistic  variant  of  their  real  name.  At  Athens, 
however,  where  they  had  a  saocluary  at  tlie  fool  of  the  Areo- 
pagus hill  and  a  saoed  grove  ai  Colonus,  their  regulsj  name  was 
Semnae  (venerable).  Black  sheep  were  sacrificed  to  them  during 
Ihe  nighi  by  the  light  of  larches.  A  festival  was  held  In  their 
boBOur  every  year,  superintended  by  a  special  priesthood,  ai 
which  the  ofleringi  consisied  of  milk  and  honey  miui]  with  water, 
but  DO  wine.  Id  Aeschylus,  the  Erinyes  are  represented  as 
awful,  Gocgon-Uke  women,  wearing  long  black  robei,  with  snaky 
locks,  bloo^bot  eyes  and  claw-Uke  nails.  Later,  they  are  winged 
maidcDS  of  serioui  aspect.  In  Ihe  gacb  of  huntrases,  snth  snakes 
or  toKbei  Id  their  hair,  carrying  scourges,  torches  or  sickles, 
Tlie  idtntiGcatioB  of  Erinyes  with  Sanakril  Saranyu,  the  iwilt- 
apeeding  Motm  cloud,  it  rriected  by  rnodoii  etymologblsi 
according  to  IS.  Br($l,  Ibe  Erinyes  are  the  pcrwnificalion  of  Ibt 
formula  of  ImprtcatioD  lifii),  while  E.  Rohde  leei  b  them  the 
spirits  ot  the  dead,  the  angry  toub  of  murdered  men: 

DimrlaUtiu  n  lb  Emmtniiti  if  Aiutjlia. 
[IMilbei,.  Du  Erinyn,  (1S74}:  I.  E.  Haniuo. 


nurarU^  in  Cre^  mythology,  states  of  Adnslus  and 
of  Ampbiaiaua.  Having  been  bribed  by  Folyneices  with  Ibe 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  the  persuaded  ber  buibwd  to  take  part 
in  tiM  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Tbebcs,  although  he  knew 
It  would  prove  falsi  to  him.  Bcfoie  seltiiig  out,  the  seer  cbaiged 
hit  tout  10  tlay  tbeir  mother  it  iood  it  tbey  heud  of  hit  death. 
The  attack  00  Tbebct  wu  repulsed,  md  during  tbe  Bi^t  Ibe 
cartb  opeaed  and  swallowed  up  Amphiiraut  together  with  hit 

■     ■ 5,  as  be  had  been  bidden,  slew  bit 

m  pUcc  to  pUc«  by  the  Erlnyea, 
w  borne  (ApoUodorut  iii.  6.  7]. 
BBU,  ia  Greek  mstbalogy,  a  tialerof  tbewai-god  Art*  (Homer, 
Iliad,  iv.  440),  and  in  IbcHetiodk  theogony  (i>5)  a  daughter  oI 
Night.  In  the  later  legendi  of  the  Tro}aa  War,  Erit,  not  having 
been  Invlled  to  tbe  marriage  festival  of  Peleui  and  Thetis,  flings 
>  golden  ap^  (the  "  <vple  of  discord  "  )  among  the  guts 
be  tfven  to  the  moat  beautiful.  Tbe  claims  of  ihe  Ihree  i! 
Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Alhena  are  decided  by  Paris  In  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  who  as  1  reward  aauts  bim  10  gain  possession  of 
Hdea  (Hyginut,  Pai.  qi;  Lucian,  Choriitmai,  17}.  Hoiad 
■homcDt  ioni  (IC.  diMf  C 14)  a  bcneGcent  Eris,  the  personiGcati 


of  hoDOUrable  rivalry.     Id  VirgD  {AitU,  viil.  Tot)  aDd  otbn 
Roman  poets  £ri>  u  represented  by  Diicordia. 

BHITH,  an  urban  district  In  the  Bortb-wcslem  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  14  a.  E,  by  S.  of  London,  on  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  raUway.  Pop.  (iSgi)  13,414;  (1901) 
iS,i(rt.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  and  citendt 
up  tbe  hills  above  Ihe  shore,  many  villas  having  been  erected 
higher  ground.     Tlw  park  of  a  former  seal.  Belvedere, 


us  built  0% 


r  (e.  1S60),  and  (be  mansion 
,    Tbe  church  of  St  Jobo  il 


nefor 


disabled  s( 

largely  altered  b;  .  .      _ 

Perpnidiculir  pMtions,  and  some  early  monumenii  and  braates. 
Eriih  hat  large  engipcering  and  gun  factories,  and  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood are  gunpowder,  oil,  glue  and  manure  works.  The 
southern  outfall  works  ot  the  London  main  drainage  system  are  at 
Croaaneta  in  the  aei(hbourint  lowland  called  Plumstetd  Manhca. 
Eriih  is  the  headquarter!  of  seven]  yacht  clubs.  Erilh,  the  name 
of  which  Iscommonly  derived  from  A.S.  ^rra-iyUit  (dd  haven), 
was  anciently  a  borou^,  and  was  granted  a  ma^el  and  fairs 
in  rjij.     Down  to  tbe  dose  of  tbe  i71h  centuy  ll  wit  ot  some 
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Italian  colony  on  the  African  coati  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  extends  from  Ras  Katar.  a  cape  iiom.  S.  ot  Snakln,  in 
18*  a'  N.,  ts  far  as  Ras  Dumein  (i3°4>'N.},  in  Ibe  Strait  of 

Bab-el- Msndeb,  a  coast-line  of  about  650  m.  Tbe  colony  Is 
bounded  Inland  by  tbt  Anglo-Egyptlaa  Sudan,  Abyssinia  and 
French  Scan^Dand-  Il  consists  of  (be  coast  lands  lying  belwecD 
the  capes  aamcd  and  of  part  ot  Ibe  iwrthem  portion  of  the 
Abytsiiiian  plateau.  Tbe  total  area  la  about  60,000  sq.  m- 
Tbe  population  la  sKiniiiniately  450,000,  of  which,  exdutlvi 
of  loldiers,  not  mote  thtn  jooo  are  whitea. 

The  Ian]  frontier  starting  from  Ras  Kasar  runs  in  ■  loudi- 
waieily  direction  until  in  about  14°  15*  N.,  ]6*  35*  E.  it  reacbei 
the  river  Setll,  tome  distance  above  the  Junction  of  that  stttam 
wilhtheAtbarL  This,  the  farthest  point  inland,  is  i$tm.S.W. 
of  Massawt.  Tbe  frontier  now  turns  east,  following  for  a  short 
distance  Ibe  course  of  Ibt  river  Setit;  thence  it  strikes  north- 
eailerly  to  (be  Maieb,  tad  from  jg*  E.  follows  (hat  river  and  its 
tributaries  (be  Belcsa  and  Miuia,  until  wiibln  41  m.  ot  tbe  tea 
directly  south  of  Annesley  Bay.  At  this  point  the  frontier  turns 
touth  artd  east,  crossing  the  Afar  or  Danakil  country  at  a  distance 
dF  6a  kilometres  (iTiS  m.)  from  the  coast-line.  About  i>°io' 
N.  the  French  possessions  in  SomalUtnd  an  reached.  Here  the 
frontier  tunia  N.E.  and  so  continues  until  Ibe  coast  of  Ibe  Red 
Sea  ia  again  reached  at  a  point  south  of  the  Iowa  oC  Raheila. 
In  Ibe  southern  part  of  the  colony  art  saitQ  sultanates,  such  as 
those  ot  AuBsa  and  Kahdta,  which  are  under  Italian  ptoleclloD. 
The  Dahlak  archipelago  and  other  groups  ot  Itlaadt  aloBg  the 
coast  belong  to  Eritrea. 

formation  and  h, 
la  idded  wiifa  imall 

bl  9ay,   immcdialcly 

AI  m  ol  lEe  Alar  or 


idsS.E:.tothataI 
hiUs  and  Ihe  tea 
the  East  African 
lley  lu  surface  it 
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I  ec^  at  the  basin  Is  formed  by  a 
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<Mgt  of  lypKin  aBd  on  il«  ntnlii  av  ettuM.    Id  put*  Ibc  alt 

Us  thick  on  the  pUin,  which  trm  nu  toe  uppanncr  of  a  lake 
rrnien  over.    South  of  Lalw  Alelbad  it  a  vokano  called  Anali  or 

Eii.-al«{"[(it.iDoky").aBd(arlberlo  ■    --   ■     ■  

h  the  pnk  oT  Afden,  which  «u  in  nup 

1000  (04000  it.  in  hnghl,  which  niQ  d 

few  mila  inini  the  cour,  include  the  volcano  of  Dubbi 
aclivi  in   iMl),  tome  30  m.  S.  o(  tl  '  "  '  ' 

I'sy  E-  anjl. 


'i!!'*''^> 

Time  1907^   The  Ail  la. 
-  -'  "^bbi  (iTportHi 
Id  ^knT   1° 


„r -i^  f^i  '■■) .-      — 

chief  cn«t  form*  an  efoiwatrd  ring  and  endoaa  a  crater  over  halt 
a  mile  in  diameter  apd  with  walb  3SO  ft.  biih.  North  aod  (outh  si 
Alid  extenda  a  vaM  lava  Add.  Oubbi  and  Xiid  an  in  Italian  teni- 
tofy;  the  greater  jmrt  of  Afar  belong!  to  Abvuinia. 

At  Aaneiley  Bay  the  nanov  coait  ^n  u  aucceeded  by  foothillt 
aepaiated  by  amairvalleya  thiDUfh  which  dov  iBDumerabie  itreanib 
Fran  Iheaeliilla  Ibe  aicenl  to  the  plateau  which  conttituta  nortbem 
Eciltea  b  very  Bleep,  Thii  tableland,  which  hai  a  leiieral  devatloa 
of  about  6500  ft.,  b  fdrly  fertile  deipite  a  deaert  re^n— Sbeb — M 
the  S.E.  oTKeito.  It  b  chvacteriied  by  rich.  well-MicRd  vaUejr*, 
venjant  plain  and  (Ui-topped  Uib  wiik  Heep  iida,  tunniig  in 
raniet  or  inlattd.  The  highetl  hUb  in  Eritrean  terrilon  riae  to 
about  I0,ai»(t.  Tbepbtesuieknownby  variouiBinua.  ibeiegioa 

north  the  plateau  ainkt  in  tenaoea  to  Ihc  plaiu  of  the  Sudan,  and 
eaitward  faib  man  abruptly  to  rbe  Red  Sea,  the  coait  plain,  known 
aa  the  Sanhar,  coaiiiliw  of  aandy  country  covered  with  mimota 
ha  khon.  with  a  BHDeirbalncbcr  vwution. 

I  upper  Goune  aa  the  Takaae).  a  tribuury 
lie  frontier,  at  doea  abo  in  ir*  upper  courve 

... AavulNM).  TbeMarebiOftendiylaumnier, 

..1  the  Hood!  b  a  lane  and  Impaitable  river.  Both  the  Selit  and 
Mareb  have  a  eeneraiweilerfy  coune  acroaa  the  Abyieinian  pbuau. 
The  Banka  ^KenriK  Barka)  and  AnKba  riic  in  iIk  ibi 

Baraba  Bowa  wnt  and  ihea 


lheC^DrMaRb(: 


Hal 


I  IT*  N, 


'-  lew  miln  ■ 
.  .It  ii  (a> 


nrdandJD 


I  the  Biraka  a 


le  whole  of  the  hill  cou 
I  the  Barak 
of  [he  Danal 


....  valley  of 

IhetaUcbnd.   TheHadai,ln 
■  '  "  in  Annetby  Bay. 


d  valleye.  and  [3)  Chat  of  the  higl 
In  (he  ooatt  une  (he  b(a(  and  hi 
cat  of  tbe  vcar,  June,  September  ai 
ontbL    Itaini  ocEur  between  Novein 


•Dei  aTe  found  Mi)  ("hat  c?ihe 

Sfi.,(i)lliatc'-'       - 
high  plalcai 


I  dclnber  beinf  tb 


it  ^tatett  at  Matnwa.  where  the 

hcrmonieteT  often  tart  id  iio*  F.  in  the  tlude.  In  the  tccond 
flne  the  climate  it  mote  temperate  and  then  U  coiuiderabte  varia* 
ion  in  teiBpcraiuie  owins  Id  nuctumal  radiation.  Thb  nne  falb 
viihin  the  itgimeoftheiuminernianioDnraini.  while  thotediitrictt 
'ni  the  coatt  une  enjoy  aba  winter  laiu.  Aiiiuu  u  the  moi[ 
ind  May  the  hottett  monih.  On  the  high  plateau.  I'.r.  the 
"t  Knerally  BBderalely  cool,    Sliahl  rain 


niny  and  May  the  hotteti 

third  aone.  the  climate  it  _, -,  .--.- 

fallt  in  (he  tprina  and  abundant  montoon 
September.    The  Real  it  gr«(eU  in  the  dry 


.....   ...r^...  -J beoimct  tub-alpine 

Flora  and  faami.— In  the  kiw  coum™  ihr  Dnn  rtiff* 
ai  of  troiacal  Africa  cenetally,  wl 


Above  8joo  ft.  (he 

■  — '  ^-niiii.— In  (h.  ~-  w-....,  ,„  ., 

Africa  generally,  whilit  on  (hepbtau  the  vi 

he  high  plateau  and  covert  (be  Hanki  of  (he  bilk  I 

I  1(.  S  lea-leveL    The  tycaiDore-Sg  li—  o™-"  ■"  • 

ortionv  in  parta  of  the  plateau.    Lower 

uc  grow  in  profu^on.     In  (he  northei 

daily  akmg  (he  Kbor  Baraka.  the  dom  jv"i«  "*■ 

el,  and  antelope  of  numerQiuepeciea.   On  the  pUlnu  uiciatiiM 

at  of  Abyasinia  (gr.), 

itaMUK/i.— The  inhabltanu  of  (he  plaini  and  foothilb  are  for 

nwu  pan  Kmi-nomad  ihepherdt,  living  on  djrra  and  milk. 

lie  north  these  people  are  br^y  of  Arab  or  Hamitic  ttock,  tuch 

he  Beni-AJDer,  but  include  various  negro  tribea.     Afar  and 

all  form  the  population  of  tbe  loulbem  regiou.    The  inhata- 

t  of  the  plateau  an  Abyieiniant.   The  nomadt  an  Mvuulmant 

are.  at  a  rule,  docile  and  pacific,  (hough  the  Danakib  are  given 

Kaiional  raiding.    The  Abyisniani  are  more  warlike,  but  (hey 


:*.■.' 


Iron  and  leather  worldng.  (5«Al 


;a 


r«MU.— The  pcladpsi  pboa  oa  the . 

pop.  about  KMKU,  the  efaitf  aeapon  of  (be  cokny,  Aaab. 
of  (be  Danakil  regioa,  to  which  CDnvergea  the  (rade  fron 
acroBlbe  Ama  CMnlry,  ud  Zub  (o.iT).  identified  with 

.....,!.     -r^^.,.,^ ■latheiaieiiM-i.AMnararg,^.). 

the  AbyiHniani  lapital  of  tbe 
hsukiuailen  of  Rai  Alula  {k 


■re  Mattai^  i^M\ 


iC  £40.000  (pearia  fro.ooo.  mother  of  pearl  £30.000).    Gold 

CoHon  gDodi  aie  tbe  chid  imporik    There  b  a  link  (rade  w 
northern   Abyiaiab,  but  it  b  undeveloped.     Fo 
(901 -IJOJlhe  average  value  of  the  eatemal  t"'" 
annum.   The  ImpoRi  more  than  doubled  (he 
Oiuimiailuiiu.— A  railway.  65  m.  kmf ,  o 

Atmara.     An  eKcruion  of  (be  Une  U  plap 

Sabdcra(  and  Kaaab.  The  whole  ttrriton  b  crnanj  bv  canwt 
and  mule  patht  between  (he  tea  and  (he  hi^  plateui,  anl  nffiw-Tu 
the  varioui  centnt  of  population.  Every  valley  (hat  be^n|>  wster 
to  the  Red  Sea  bat  a  route  leading  to  (he  high  pla(eaii.   Tie  gfva( 


^  by  a  good  (elegrapb  line 
,,.  There  are  abo  (WD  cam 
e  Danakil  country  to  loulhr 

e'lSkTJth^ilSS 


1 — I  v.. . 1  ,-1 1. 1: lolij  „  they  lie  ia  ItaJ'iaB  1 

uthem  Abyajnia.  Tbe  northern  Icadi 
Tnt  (o  Yeiju.  (be  mon  toulhem  foUowi 
A  (elegraph  line  500  m.  kmf  omarat 

.   .    .     -      jivia  Amara.     Matiawa  it  aliB  tele- 

graphically  conncc(ed  with  (he  otiuide  world  by  a  cable  (o  Perim 
via  Aieab.    Then  it  regular  Mramihip  commuaication  wicb  Italy. 

Hdninir'rfffitni* — Eritrea  it  adminittered  by  a  dvH  goverrug 
mponnble  to  (be  minittry  of  foreign  affain  at  Rome.  It  b  divided 
into  aix  provincci,  each  governed  by  a  regional  cotnmiMotwr. 
Some  tiactt  of  frontier  territoiy  an  detached  [mn  the  vviDU 
regiont  and  entruited  (o  polidcal  rvddenlt,  ai,  for  iiuiaDCT.  on  the 
Siidan  frontier  and  alto  on  the  Abyninian  boundary,  where  ttrici 
turveillance  b  neceaury  to  repreea  raiding  iocuisou  frcHa  T^t^. 
anH  whu*  the  chlff  InrFlllminc*  denaomtnl  b  eutblilbed.  The 
: — Aamara,  which   ladadn 


Slr^n^^an?  DtheT^rdbt^^;   .iccD, 

hSjMWaI™ndi'ngovwaU  (he  tiibcTiieu 

and  (be  lei  from  (he  Hababt  (o  (be  Danakil:  Anab.  wb 
[rom  EM  (o  Rthci(a;  OkuK-Kuaai,  the  plateau  country  SE.  ri 
Atman:  Sciat,  induding  Deki-Teifa,  tbe  coun(ry  S.W.  of  Aimara. 
The  regional  commitiiaiien  and  tbe  ooUdcat  teiidentt  act  cither 
by  meant  of  the  vUbge  hewfrnen  (£Ih  or  Chicoi),  by  the  chicfa  of 
diuricu  in  tbe  few  tocaliikt  where  vilU(B  an  tcill  ocgauied  m 
diuricth  or  by  (he  htwJiDca  cf  tribo*.  and  ty  the  taincib  cJ  the 
elden  wherever  theie  lemaio. 

Revenue  it  derived  from  coftoma  dutiea,  direct  taaatkn  ai^ 
tribute  Fwd  by  (he  nomad  tribet.  The  kictl  iwveuuc.  which  for 
(he  period  1897-1907  wai  about  £100.000  a  yiar.  b  tupplcBenicd 
by  grand  from  luly.  the  total  coat  of  the  adminiitratioE  bting 
about  l/fafoo  jffiaily.     Nearly  half  the  upcnditun  .ia  oa  (he 


n  (he  b«h  pbiei 


.  by  the  headmen  of  vilbgn.  provincn,  tribea,  or  by  cnnoK 

of  nolablei  (StuataUf):  in  appeal,  by  (he  resdcnts  acid  Rgiwal 
iribunali.  and,  in  the  bn  InXanc*,  by  the  colonial  murt  of  appeal. 
Europeani  are  entirely  under  ItaSan  iuriidiclion.  Penal  jusice  ri 
adminittered  by  Italian  judget  only.  An  adminiatradvr  iribaaal 
te((lei,  without  appeal,  queationt  of  tribute,  diiputei  ooncervi^ 
Eamily,  village  or  tribal  bndnitrki,  aa  wdl  ai  auita  invofviac  the 
cokmial  govemment.     Tha  (Ml  lawa  for  tbt  nadvct  art  aim 
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CBtebGihed  by  local  nnge.  Europnnt  are  answerable  to  the  Italian 
dvil  code.  Penal  laws  are  the  fame  as  in  Italy,  except  where  modi> 
fied  by  local  usages.  Appeal  to  the  Rome  court  of  cassation  ia 
admitted  against  all  penal  and  dvil  sentences. 

Drfenee. — Defence  is  entrusted  to  a  corps  of  colonial  troops, 
partly  Italian  and  partly  native;  to  a  militia  {mUuria  nu^nie) 
formed  by  natives  who  have  already^  served  in  the  colonial  corps; 
and  to  the  chitel  or  general  levy  which,  in  time  of  war,  places  all 
male  aUe-bodied  inhabitants  under  arms.  The  regional  commis- 
sioners and  political  residents  have  at  their  disposal  sojne  hundreds 
of  irregular  paid  soldiers  under  native  chiefs.  In  war  time  these 
irregulars  form  part  of  the  colonial  corps,  but  in  time  of  peace  serve 
as  frontier  police.  The  oobnial  corps,  about  5000  strong,  garrisons 
the  chief  places  of  strategic  importance,  such  as  Asmara,  Keren  and 
Saganeiti.  The  irregular  troops,  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  camels, 
number  about  looo  men.  The  militia  connsts  of  3500  men  of  all 
arms,  and  is  intended  in  time  of  war  to  reinforce  the  various  divisions 
of  the  colonial  corps.  The  ckiUt  yields  between  ^000  and  4000  men, 
lo  be  employed  on  the  lines  of  communication  or  in  caravan  service. 
All  these  troops  are  intended  to  ward  off  a  first  attack,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Italy.*  The  customtf 
and  political  surveillance  along  the  coast  b  entrusted,  aBoat,  to  the 
Massawa  naval  station,  and,  ashore,  to  a  coastguard  company  400 
strong  stationed  at  Meder,  with  detachments  at  Assab,  Massawa, 
Rahctu,  Edd  and  Taclai. 

Hutory.— Traces  of  the  andent  Eritrean  dvilization  are  scarce. 
During  the  prosperous  periods  of  andent  Egypt,  Egyptian 
squadrons  assertMi  their  rule  over  the  west  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
under  the  Ptolemies  the  port  of  Golden  Berenice  (Adulis?)  was 
an  Egyptian  fortress,  afterwards  abandoned.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Roman  emigre,  Eritrea  formed  part  of  an  important 
independent  state — that  of  the  Axumites  (Assamites).  At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  perhaps  even  eariier,  the  king  of 
the  Axumites  ruled  over  the  Red  Sea  coast  from  Suakin  to  the 
strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  traded  constantly  with  Egypt. 
This  potentate  called  himself  "  king  of  kings,"  commanded  an 
army  and  a  fleet,  coined  money,  adopted  Gredt  as  the  official 
language,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Axumites  belonged  ori^nally  to  the  Hamitic  race,  but  the 
immigration  of  the  Himyaritic  tribes  of  southern  Arabia  ^>eedily 
imposed  a  new  language  and  civilization.  Therefore  the  andent 
Abyssinian  language,  Gees,  and  its  living  dialects,  Amharic  and 
Tigrina,  are  Semitic,  although  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  old 
Hamitic  Agau  or  Agao.  Adulis  (Adovlb),  slightly  to  the  north 
of  Zula  (f  .v.),  was  the  chief  Axumite  port.  From  Adulis  started 
the  main  road,  which  led  across  the  high  pkteau  to  the  capital 
Axomis  (Axum).  Along  the  road  sre  still  to  be  seen  vestiges  of 
dtics  and  inscribed  monuments,  such  as  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions on  the  high  plateau  of  Kobait,  the  six  obelisks  with  a  Saban 
inscription  at  Toconda,  and  an  obelisk  with  an  inscription  at 
Amba  Salt.  Other  monuments  exist  elsewhere,  as  well  as  coins 
of  thi  Axumite  period  with  Greek  and  Ethiopian  Inscriptions. 
After  the  rise  of  the  Ethiopian  empite  the  history  of  Eritrea  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  Ethiopia,  but  not  so  entirely  as  to  be 
eovnpletely  fused.  The  doctiments  of  the  Portuguese  expedition 
of  the  i6th  century  and  other  Ethiopian  records  show  that  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Mareb  enjoyol  relative  autonomy  under  a 
vassal  of  the  Ethiopian  emperor. 

Michael,  counsellor  of  Solomon,  who  was  king  of  the  country 

north  of  the  Mareb,  usurped  the  throne  of  Solomon  during  the 

rdgn  of  the  Emperor  Atxi6  Jasu  U.  (1729-1753),  and,  after 

procUiming  himself  ras  of  Tigr£  and  "  protector  of  the  empire," 

ceded  the  North  Mareb  country  to  an  enemy  of  the  rightful 

dynasty.    Hence  a  long  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  family 

and  tJie  occupants  of  the  North  Mareb  throne.    The  coast  regions 

bad  meantime  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Abyssinians.    In 

the  i6th  century  the  Turks  made  themsdves  masters  of  Zula, 

Massawa,  &c.,  and  these  places  were  never  recovered  by  the 

Abyssinians.    In  1865  Massawa  and  the  neighbouring  coast  was 

acquired  by  Egypt,  the  kbcdive  Ismail  entertaining  projects  for 

connecting  the  port  by  railway  with  the  Nile.    Tbe  Egyptians 

took  advantage  of  dvil  war  in  Abyssinia  to  seise  Keren  and  the 

Bogos  country  in  1872^,  an  action  against  which  the  negus 

Johannes  (King  John),  newly  come  to  the  throne,  did  not  at  the 

*  During  the  Second  Empire  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by 
France  to  obtain  a  Red  Sea  port  and  a  foothold  in  northern  Abys- 
sinia.   (SeeSoMAULAND:  frvacik.) 


time  protesL  In  1875  and  1876  the  Egyptians,  who  sought  to 
increase  thdr  conquests,  were  defeated  by  the  Abyssinians  at 
GtmdetandGun.  WaladMichad.the  hereditary  ruler  of  Bogos, 
fought  as  ally  of  King  John  at  Gundet  and  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Gura.  For  two  years  Wahid  Michad  continued  to  harass  the 
border,  but  in  December  1878  he  submitted  to  King  John,  by 
whose  orders  lie  was  (Sept.  1879)  imprisoned  upon  an  amba,  or 
flat-topped  mountain,  whence  he  only  succeeded  in  escaping 
in  1890.  In  1879  his  territory  was  given  by  King  John  to  Ras 
Alula,  who  retained  it  until,  in  August  1889,  Uie  Italiaiu  occupied 
Asmara  (see  Abyssinu:  History), 

An  Egyptian  garrison  remained  at  Keren  in  the  Bogos  country 
until  1884,  when  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  it 
was  withdrawn,  Bogos  being  occupied  by  Abyssinia  on  the  X2th 
of  September  of  that  year.  On  the  $th  of  February  1885  an 
Italian  force,  with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain,  occupied 
Massawa,  the  Egyptian  garrison  returning  to  Egypt.  This 
occupation  led  to  wan  with  Abyssinia  and  finally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  in  its  present  limits.  The  history  of  the 
Italian-Abyssinian  relations  is  fully  told  In  the  artides  Italy 
and  Abysbssia  (history  sections). 

It  was  not,  however,  at  Massawa  that  Italy  first  obtained 
a  foothold  in  eastern  Africa.  The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal 
led  Italy  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  France  to  seek  territorial 
rights  on  the  Red  Sea  coasts.  The  purchase  of  Assab  and  the 
neighbouring  region  for  £x88o,  from  the  sultan  Berehan  of 
Rahdta  for  use  as  a  coaling  station  by  the  Italian  Rubattino 
Steamship  Company,  in  March  1870,  formed  the  nudeusof  Italy's 
colonial  possessions.  This  purchase  was  protested  against  by 
Egypt,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain;  the  last  umed  power  bdng 
willing  to  recognize  an  Italian  commercial  settlement,  but  nothing 
more.  (The  Indian  government  viewed  the  establishment  of 
the  Italians  on  the  new  highway  to  the  East  with  a  good  deal  of 
ill-humour.)  Eventually,  the  British  opposition  bdng  overrome 
and  that  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  disregarded,  Assab,  by  a  decree 
of  the  5th  of  July  1882,  was  declared  an  Italian  colony.  Between 
1883  and  x888  various  treaties  were  conduded  with  the  sultan 
of  Aussa  ceding  the  Danakil  coast  to  Italy  and  recognizing  an 
Italian  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  his  country^— through 
which  passes  the  trade  route  from  Assab  Bay  to  Shoa. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1890  the  various  Italian  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  were  united  by  royal  decree  into  one 
province  under  the  title  of  the  Colony  of  Eritrea — so  named  after 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  of  the  Romans.  At  first  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  purdy  military,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Italians  by  the  Abyssinians  at  Adowa,  the  administration  was 
placed  upona  dvil  bAsis  (1898-1900).  The frontien  were  further 
defined  by  a  French-Itilian  convention  (a4th  of  January  1900) 
fixing  the  frontier  between  French  Somaliland  and  the  Italian 
possessions  at  Rahdta,  and  also  by  various  agreements  with 
Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia.  A  tripartite  agreement  between 
Italy,  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain,  dated  the  15th  of  May  1902, 
placed  the  territory  of  the  Kananut  tribe,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Setit,  within  Eritrea.  A  convention  of  the  i6th  of  May  1908 
settled  the  Abyssinian-Eritrean  frontier  in  the  Afar  country, 
the  boundary  being  fixed  at  60  kilometres  from  the  coast.  The 
task  of  reconstructing  the  administration  on  a  civil  basis  and  of 
devek>ping  the  commerce  of  the  colony  was  entrusted  to  Signor 
F.  Martini,  who  was  governor  for  nine  years  ( 1 898^1906) .  Under 
dvil  rule  the  colony  made  steady  though  somewhat  dow  progress. 

AuTHoaims.— See  B.  Melli,  La  Colamia  Eritna  dalte  sut  oritini  ai 
anno  tQOi  (P^rma,  1901) ;  G.  B.  Plenne,  Per  r Italia  Afncana.  Studio 
criHeo  (Rome,  1906):  R.  Perini,  Diqtia  dal  Uarib  (Florence.  1905), 
a  monograph  on  the  Asmara  zone;  F.  Martini,  Ntlt'  Africa  Ilaliana 
(yd  ed.,  Milan,  1891) :  A.  B.  WyMe,  Modem  Abyssinia,  chaps*  v.-ix. 
(London,  1901};  E.  D.  Schoenfdd,  Erylkrda  and  der  aiyPtischt 
Saddn,  chaps,  i.-xii.  (Beriin,  1004);  Luin  ChiaUi,  La  Speatnone  di 
Afa5iaiM(Turin.i888) ;  Abyssinian  Green  Books  published  at  intervals 
in  189^  and  1896,  covering  the  period  from  i870totheendof  theltalo> 


ley.  Tie  Campaign  of  Adowa  (London,  1902).    For  orography  and 
geology  see  an  article  Jby  P.  Verri  la  Boll,  See.  fssg.  tfolMfla, 
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X  IBU;  V.  Botlm,  "  NdU 

[.  Ilamia,  1S91;  Couat  C. 

.  ■903-i9O!t^""" 

Cu(.  ruttm 

unufilti  'i  BiUttrafo  Elirpica 

1,  Tntuoucuia,  tuving  Iht 
,__  M  ol  Km  on  Ibe  W.,  the  ggvernmeiH  irf  Tifli.  on  Lhe  N„ 
llut  ol  Eliuvetpol  on  tbe  N.  aod  £.,  and  PcnU  and  Tuiiiih 
Armenia  on  the  S.  It  occupin  the  top  of  an  iminuue  plateau 
(6000-Sooa  ft.),  Coatinuou*  chains  of  mountains  in  met  vith 
only  on  iu  boiden,  sod  in  the  E.,  but  the  whole  luHace  is  ihicUy 
■el  with  short  ridges  and  isolated  mountains  of  volcanic  oripn, 
of  which  Alagda  (m.Mo  ft.)  and  Ararat  U&.i/is  't-)  »"  Ibt  most 
consiHcUDUi  and  the  most  important.  Both  must  have  been 
active  in  Teillsry  (imes.  Late  Gok-cha  (540  w).  m.)  is  endtded 
by  such  vdcnooes,  and  the  neighbourhood  ol  Aleiandropol  is  a 
"  volcanic  ampbilbeatre/*  being  entirely  buried  under  volcanic 
deposils.  The  Mine  is  true  of  the  slopes  lading  down  to  the 
river  Ans;  sad  the  valley  of  the  upper  Aris  is  a  stony 
doert,  watered  only  by  irrigation,  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
difficulty  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soIL  The  government  is 
drained  by  the  Aru,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia  and 
flows  with  great  velocity  down  its  stony  bed,  the  fall  being  17-11 
ft.  per  mile  in  it)  upper  course,  and  g  ft.  at  Ordubad,  where  it 
quits  the  government,  while  lower  down  it  again  Increases  to 
ij  tt.  Many  of  the  small  lakes,  filling  volcanic  enters,  are  of 
great  depth,  Timbeiisverysorce.  A  variety  of  useful  minerals 
eiisU,  butonly  rock-tatt  Ii  obiained.  at  Nakhichevan  and  Kulp. 
Tbe  climate  is  extremely  varied,  tbe  following  being  the  average 
temperatures  and  mean  annual  rainfall  al  AleiandtDpol  (alt. 
S078  tt.)  and  Aralykh  (ijij  ft.)  respectively;  year  41°.  January 
11°,  July  65°,  mean  rainfall  16-1  in.  land  year  53°,  January  loj*, 
July  79°,  rainfall  6  3  in.  The  population  numbered  Bi9,5;S  in 
1897  (only  375,oSfi  women},  of  whom  8l,>rS  lived  in  the  towns. 
An  estimate  in  ipo6  gave  a  total  of  909,100.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Armenians  (441.000),  Tatar*  (40%),  Kurds  (40.389). 
with  Russians,  Creeks  and  Tatca.  Most  of  the  Armenians  belong 
to  the  Gregorian  (Christian)  Church,  and  only  4010  to  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Church.  The  Tatars  are  mostly  ShiiieMusul- 
raaos,  only  17,596  being Sunnitcs;  7771  belong  to  the  peculiar  faith 
of  the  Veiids.  While  barley  only  can  be  grown  on  the  high  parts 
of  the  plateau,  cotton,  mulberry,  vine*  and  all  sort*  of  fruit  an 
cultivated  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Aras.  Cattle-breeding  is  eilen- 
sively  carried  on;  camels  also  are  bred,  and  Icecbes  ate  collected 
out  of  tbe  swBjnps  and  exported  to  i^rsia.  Industry  is  in  its 
[rtfancy,  but  cottons,  c&rpets,  and  felt  goods  am  made  in  the 
villages.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  wit  b  FerVB,  but  trade 
with  Ams  Minor  is  declining.  The  government  it  divided  into 
seven  diatrica— Erivan,  Alexandropol,  Echmiadzin  (chief  town, 
Vaganhapat),  Nakhichevan,  Novobayaiet,  Sucmali  (chief  town, 
Igdyr),  and  Shaiur-daralagta  (chief  town,  Nonishen),  The 
principal  towns  are  Erivan  (see  below),  Aleiandropol  (31,018 
inhabitants  in  1B97),  Novobayaiet  (8307),  Nakhichevan  (884s}, 
and  Vagarihapat  (3400). 

BRIVAM,  or  Irwah,  in  Persian,  Sewan,  a  town  of  Rusua, 
capita]  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  utuated  in  4c' 
N.,  44°  38'  E.,  134  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Tiflis.on  the  Zanga : 
liom  which  ■  gieil  number  of  Irrigation  canals  are  di 
Altitude,  3170  ll.  Pop.  (i8j3)  n.wS;  ('897)  '9.033-  The  old 
Penian  portion  ol  the  (own  consists  mainly  of  narrow  crooked 
fanesenclosed by mudwalls, which eSectually conceal  tbehouses 
and  the  modem  Russian  portion  it  laid  out  in  long  ill-pavei 
Itreels.  On  a  steep  rock,  rising  about  600  ft,  above  the  river 
tund  Ibe  niins  of  the  iSth-century  Turkish  foitiett,  contiinini 
part  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Penian  govetnon,  a  bandloDii 
but  greatly  dilapidated  mosque,  a  modem  Creek  church  am 
a  cannon  foundry.  One  chamber,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Sardai, 
bears  wiloes*  to  former  qilendour  in  iu  decora  iiM».   Thefineit 


bnHding  in  Ibe  city  h  the  DOHiiw  of  Hnncin  Al 
knownas  the  Blue  Masque  from  the  colout  of  tbe  -"-■"<'-'  t3a 
with  which  it  i*  richly  cniaaed.  At  tbe  moaque  of  Zal  Kbu 
passion  play  is  performed  ycariyillustrativeol  the  asMauatioa 
I  Hussein,  tike  son  of  All.  Eiivan  ii  u  Aiaeiuaa  erimnpal  see, 
and  bu  >  tbeokigial  leminary.  The  only  lusiitaclare*  an  a 
little  cotton  ctotb,  leather,  eartbenwaie  and  Mac*  unit  bi*  wDtk. 
The  fruit!  of  the  district  arc  ikoted  fortbeii  exceUeoct — CTpecially 
the  grapet,  ^>plc*,  tpricoti  and  mdona.  AnDeniani,  Pernnns 
and  Tatan  are  tbe  principal  dementi  in  tbe  popolatian,  bendei 
RuitiBnt  and  Greckt.  lie  tows  Ml  into  Ibe  povaollbc 
Turks  in  ij8i,  wu  taken  by  lhe  Pcnluiuidef  Shah  Abbu  in 
1604,  besieged  by  tkt  Tuika  foi  bit  iDOBlhi  in  1615,  nnd  wo»» 
luered  by  the  Peniani  under  Nadir  Shah  in  the  litb  ceMoiT- 
In  1780  it  was  aucctatfuDy  ,■-■•■"- 
Georgia;  arui  in  1804  it  R 


in  cdebration  of  the  event  haa 


of  Turkman<h«i.    ATatar  poei 

sen  preserved  by  the  Austrian  p 

III  eu>  Ta/i  >w  OritMl  (1S50). 

BRLAHOBM.  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Bavui^ 

1  a  fertile  plain,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Schwabach  and  the 

Regniu,  1 1  m.  N.W.  of  Nurenbesg,  on  the  railway  from  Hunid 

Bamberg.    Pop.  (1903)  13,710.    It  is  divided  into  an  old  and 

Kw  town,  the  latter  contitling  of  wide,  straight  and  well-tiuili 

teU.    Tht  mariut  i^ce  is  a  fine  square.    Upon  it  slaixl  the 

<rn-hall  and  the  lormei  palaa  of  the  margraves  of  Bayrenth, 

now  the  main  buHdingol  tbe  university.    The  latter  was  founded 

by  the  margrave  Frederick  (d.  1763},  who.  In  1741, 

'ly  at  Bayreulh,  but  ia  174I  removed  it  ti 

ol  the  founder,  erected  in  1843  by  King 

Bavaria,  stands  in  the  centre  of  tbe  square  and  faa 

ily  buildin«i.    The  univettliy  bat  lacuUies  of  |Ai      ... 

nedidne  and  Protestant  tbeolc^.  Connected  wiihit  are  a  Hbruy 

ifovec  100,000  volumes,  geological,  analomkil  and  minenlofknl 

nstilutions,  a  hospital,  several  dinical  atabliduicnti,  labiMa- 

lories  anda  botanical  garden.    Among  the  chutchei  oi  thelova 

(six  Protestant  and  one  Koman  Catholic),  only  the  new  town 

church,  with  a  spire  sio  It.  high,  b  remarkable.    Tbe  cUcf 

facture  of  ^ais,  paper,  brusbca  and  glovca.  The  brewing  iiKhintry 
ia  also  important,  the  beer  of  Erlangen  being  famous  thfougham 
Germany  and  large  quantities  being  exported. 

Erlangen  owes  tbe  foundation  of  Its  pco^Krily  chiefly  Id  tbe 
French  Protestant  refugees  wlio  settled  here  on  tbe  revo^tsoB 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  introduced  varioiB  manufactures. 
In  1017  theptacewas  transfcned  from  the  bishopric  of  WOrxbuig 
to  that  of  BamlKrg;  in  1361  It  was  sold  to  tbe  king  o(  Bohemm. 
It  became  a  town  in  139S  and  passed  into  tbe  hands  ol  tha 
Hobeniollems,  burgraves  of  Nuremberg;  in  1416.  Tbat  for 
nearly  three  centuries  it  was  the  property  of  the  margrave  ol 
Bayreuth,  being  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Bayreulh  to  Pntsu  ia 
1791.  In  iBioit  came  inio  tbe  poasession  of  Bavaria.  Erianpn 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  poet  Friedrich  RDd^t, 
and  of  (he  philosopbera  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  and  Ftkdiid 
Wilbelm  von  SchneUing. 

Sr  Stein  and  Mailer,  Dii  CaMiiU  Ha  Ertaitpt  (ll;!). 

ERLK.  SIR  WILUAM  (1793-1S80),  English  Uwyer  and  fudge, 
was  bom  at  Filehead-Migdaten,  Dorset,  on  the  iit  of  October 
1793,  and  Wat  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  Cidlegc, 
Oxford.  Having  been  called  to  tbe  bar  at  (he  Middle  Tempt* 
in  1S19  he  went  the  wotem  drcuit,  became  coansd  to  tbe 
Bank  ti  England,  stt  in  parliament  from  1S37  to  1S41  foe  tbe 
dty  of  Oxford,  and,  although  of  o[qKaite  politica  to  Lord  Lynd- 
burst,  was  made  by  him  a  Judge  ol  tbe  common  pleas  in  184$. 
He  was  tnnsfeiied  to  the  queen's  bench  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1839  came  back  to  the  common  pleas  as  chief  {usIicc^aB 
the  premotion  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  Me  retired  in  1866. 
receiving  the  highest  culogiums  for  the  abHily  and  iatpartialily 
with  which  he  bad  discharged  the  judicial  office.  He  died  at 
his  estate  at  Bramsboit,  Hampshire,  on  the  atlh  ol  Juanj 
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1880,  and  a  monmneiit  witlioat  hii  name  but  in  his  memoiy 
(aometimes  erroneously  supposed  to  mark  the  place  where  an 
old  gibbet  ms)  stands  on  the  top  of  Hindhead. 
See  E.  Maason,  BuiUers  pf  our  Lam  (1904). 

BRLKAMO,  or  Eikx^KiMO,  a  mythical  character  In  modem 
German  Ifterature,  represented  as  a  gigantic  bearded  man  with 
a  golden  crown  and  trailing  garments,  who  carries  children  away 
to  that  undiscovered  country  where  he  himself  abides.  There 
u  no  such  personage  in  andent  German  msrthology,  and  the  name 
Is  linguistically  nothing  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  blunder. 
It  first  appeared  in  Herder's  SUmmen  dtr  Vdlker  (1778),  where 
it  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Danish  song  of  the  Elf-King's 
DaugkUr  as  equivalent  to  the  Danish  dUrkamge,  or  eilekonge, 
that  is,  dterkonge,  the  king  of  the  elves;  and  the  true  German 
word  would  have  been  Elbk9nig  or  Elbenkdrtigf  afterwards  used 
under  the  modified  form  of  Elfenkfnig  by  WicJand  in  his  Oberon 
(1780).  Herder  was  probably  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
word  elU  signifies  not  only  df,  but  also  alder  tree  (Ger.  Erie). 
His  mistake  at  any  rate  has  been  perpetuated  by  both  English 
and  French  translators,  who  speak  of  a  "  king  of  the  alders," 
"  un  rcM  des  aunes,"  and  find  an  explanation  of  the  m3rth  in  the 
tree-wonhip  of  early  times,  or  in  the  vapoury  emanations  that 
bang  like  weird  phantoms  round  the  alder  trees  at  night  The 
legend  was  adopted  by  Goethe  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  finest 
ballads,  rendered  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  translations 
of  Lewis  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  since  then  it  has  been  treated 
as  a  musical  theme  by  Reichardt  and  Schubert 

BRMAHf  PAUL  (x  764-1851),  German  physicist,  was  bom  in 
Berlin  cm  the  SQth  of  February  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
historian  Jean  Pierre  Erman  (1735-18x4),  author  of  HisUnre  des 
fifugiis.  He  became  teacher  of  science  successively  at  the  French 
gymnasium  in  B^Up,  and  at  the  military  academy,  and  on  the 
foundation  ci  the  university  of  Berlin  in  x8xo  he  was  chosen 
prof essox^of- physics.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  xith  of  October 
185X.  His  work  was  mainly  concerned  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  though  he  also  made  some  contributions  to  optics 
and  physiology.  His  son.  Gecko  Adolt  Exman  (X806-X877), 
was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  1 3th  of  May  x8o6,  and  after  studying 
natural  science  at  Berlin  and  KOnigsberg,  spent  from  1838  to 
1830  in  a  journey  round  the  worid,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Rdse  um  die  Erde  dunk  Nordasien  mid  die  hciden 
Oseane  (1833-1848).  The  magnetic  bbscrvations  he  made  during 
bis  travds  were  utilised  by  C.  F.  Gauss  in  his  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Berlin 
in  1839,  and  died  there  on  the  isth  of  July  1877.  From  1841 
to  1865  he  edited  the  Arckiv  fUr  wisscnsckafUicke  Kunde  von 
RussUmd,  and  in  1874  he  puUished,  with  H.  J.  R.  Petersen, 
IHe  Gmndlagen  der  Caus^scken  Tkearie  und  die  ErsckeintingeH 
des  ErdmagtietismMS  im  John  iZig. 

His  son  JOHiNN  Rrbk  Adolt  Euian  (1854-  ),  a  famous 
Egyptologist,  was  iMcn  in  Beriin  on  the  31st  of  October  1854. 
Sducated  at  Le^ng  amd  Beriin,  he  became  eztraordixkary 
professor  in  1883  and  ordinary  professor  in  X893  of  Egyptology 
In  the  universty  of  Berlin,  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  royal  museum.  For  an 
account  of  the  I^gyptokgical  work  of  Erman  axui  his  school, 

see  Ecypt:  Xoi^MV^ 

BBIUHABIC  (fl.  3SO-376),  king  of  the  East  Goths,  belonged 
to  the  Amali  IsmHy,  and  was  the  son  of  Achiulf.  His  name 
occurs  as  Ermanaricus  (Jordancs),  Afrxnanareiks  (Gothic), 
Earmtnrk  (A.  Sax.),  jOrmunrck  (Norse),  Ermenrich  (M.H. 
German).  Ermanaric  built  up  for  himself  a  vast  kingdom,  which 
eventually  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  and  from 
the  Don  to  the  Theiss.  He  drove  the  Vandals  out  of  Dada, 
compelled  the  allegiance  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  West 
Goths,  procured  the  submission  of  the  Herules,  of  many  Slav 
aiui  Finnish  tribes,  and  even  <tf  the  Esthonians  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  his  later  days  the  west  Goths  threw 
off  his  yoke,  and,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  rather  than 
witness  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  he  is  said  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  to  have  committed  suicide.  His  fate  eariy  became 
the  centre  of  popular  tradition,  which  found  its  way  into  the 


narrative  of  Jordanes  or  Jomandes  {JDe  t^bus  geiicis,  chap.  34), 
who  compared  him  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  certainly  ex- 
aggerated the  extent  of  his  kingdom.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
caused  a  certain  Sunilda  or  Sanielh  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild 
horses  on  aco^unt  of  her  husband's  traitorous  conduct.  Hex 
brothers  Sams  and  Ammius  sought  to  avenge  her.  They 
succeeded  in  wounding,  not  in  killing  the  Gothic  king,  whose 
death  supervened  in  hh  one  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the 
joint  effects  of  bis  wound  and  fear  of  the  Hunnish  invasion.  This 
is  evidently  a  paraphrase  of  popular  story  which  sought  to  supply 
plausible  reasons  for  Ermanaric's  eiuL  In  German  legend 
Ermanaric  became  the  typical  cruel  tyrant,  and  references  to 
his  crimes  abound  in  German  epic  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
He  is  made  to  replace  Odoacer  as  the  enemy  of  Dietrich  61  Bern, 
his  nephew,  and  his  history  is  related  in  the  Norse  VUkina  or 
Tkidnkssagi,  which  chiefly  embodies  German  traditioiL  His 
evil  genius,  Sifka,  Sibicho  or  Bicci,  brings  about  the  death  of  his 
three  sons.  The  Harlungs,  Imbreckc  and  Fritile,*  are  his  nephews, 
whom  he  has  strangled  for  the  sake  of  their  treasure,  the  Biisingo 
meni.  Sonhild  or  Svanhild  becomes  the  wife  of  Ermanaric, 
and  the  motive  for  her  murder  is  replaced  by  an  accusation  of 
adidtery  between  Svanhild  and  her  stepson.  The  story  was 
already  connected  with  the  Nibelungen  when  it  found  its  way 
to  the  Scandinsvian  north  by  way  of  Germany.  In  the  Vdlsunga 
Saga  Svanhild  is  the  daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Gudrun.  She  is 
given  in  marriage  to  the  Gothic  king  J5nnunrek  (Ermanaric), 
who  sends  his  son  Randver  as  proxy  wooer  in  company  of  Bicci, 
the  evil  counsellor.  Randver  is  persuaded  by  Bicci  to  take  his 
father's  bride  for  himself.  Randver  is  hanged  and  Svanhild 
trampled  to  death  by  horses  in  the  gate  of  the  castle.  Gudrun 
eggs  on  Sdrli  and  Hamdir  or  Hamtheow,  her  two  sons  by  her 
third  husband,  Jonakr  the  Hun,  to  avenge  their  sbter.  On  the 
way  they  slay  their  half-brother  Erp,  whom  they  suspect  of 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause;  arrived  in  the  hall  oif  Ennanaric 
they  make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Goths,  and  hew  off  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Ermanaric,  but  they  themselves  are  slain  with  stones. 
The  tale  is  told  with  variations  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  {Historia 
Danica,  ed.  MUller,  p.  408,  &c.),  and  in  the  Icelandic  poems,  the 
Lay  ofHamtkeew,Cudrttn*s  Chain  of  Woe,  and  in  the  prose  Edda. 

Bibliography.— W.  Grimm,  in  Die  deutseke  Hddensage  (3nd  ed., 
Beriin.  1867),  quotes  the  account  given  by  Jordanes,  references  in 
Beowulf,  in  the  Wanderer^s  Song,  Exeter  Book,  m  Parcival,  in  Dietrieks 
Ftuckt,  the  account  given  in  the  Qtudlinhurg  Ckronicie,  by  Ekkehard 
in  the  Ckroniam  Urspergense,  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Ac.  See  also 
Vigf6ason  and  Powell,  Corpus  poHictim  boreale,  vol  i.  (Oxford,  188O, 
and  H.  Symons,  "  Die  deutsche  Heklenaage  "  in  Fkul's  Cruudrtss 
d,  gtrman,  PkU,  vol.  iii.  (Straasburg,  1900). 

ERMBIAND,  or  Ermland  {Varmia),  a  district  of  Germany, 
in  East  Prussia,  extending  from  the  Frisches  Haff,  a  bay  in  the 
Baltic,  inland  towards  the  Polish  frontier.  It  is  a  well-wooded 
sandy  traa  of  country,  has  an  area  of  about  1650  sq.  m.,  a 
population  of  340,000,  and  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Brauns- 
berg,  Heilsberg,  ROssel  and  AUenstcin. 

Ermeland  was  originally  one  of  the  eleven  districts  of  old 

Prussia  and  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  {Deuiscker 

Orden),  being  made  in  1350  one  of  the  four  bishoprics  of    the 

country  under  their  sway.    The  bishop  of  Ermeland  shortly 

afterwards  declared  himself  independent  of  the  order,  and  became 

a  prince  of  the  Empire.    In  1466  Ermeland,  together  with  West 

Prussia,  was  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  attached  to  the  crown  of 

Poland,  and  the  bishop  had  a  seat  in  the  Polish  senate.    In  1773 

it  was  again  incorporated  with  Prussia.    Among  the  bishops  of 

the  see,  which  still  exists,  with  its  seat  in  Frauenbetg,  may  bo 

mentioned  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II., 

and  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius  (x  504-1579),  the  founder  of  the 

Jesuit  college  in  Braunsberg. 

See  Hipler,  LitenUurgesckichta  des  Birtkums  Enndand  (Brsuns- 
bera,  1873):  the  Monumenia  hisioriae  Warmiensis  (Mainx,  i860- 
1804,  and  Braunsberg.  1866-1873,  4  vols.);  and  Buchholx,  Ahriss 
finer  Cesckickle  des  armtands  (Braunsberg,  1903.) 

*  Emerka  and  Fridla  (Beowulf,  gnedUngJImrg  CkronX  AU  and 
Etgard  {VUkina  5Ssfa).  In  the  ongioal  myth  the  Harlungs,  who 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Hartung  brothen,  were  sent  to  bring 
home  SQryi,  the  bride  of  the  sky-god  Irmtntiu. 
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BRMBIA  >  diMiict  ind  town  ot  (he  Tnuvul.  The  district 
lies  in  the  muth-eut  of  the  province  uid  ii  traversed  by  the 
Dnknubetg.  In  it  an  Laic  Chriisie,  the  oniy  true  lake  in  the 
countiy,  and  Ifae  Kurces  ol  die  Vaal,  OliTanta,  Komali,  lad 

has  a  general  eicvation  of  al»uL  5500  Ft,  ajid  ia  fine  agricultural 
and  pastoral  countiy,  beaides  containing  valuable  ninerals, 
including  coal  and  g<dd.  Ennelo  town,  pop.  (1904)  14S1,  is  by 
tail  ir;  m.  S.E.  ol  Johannesbuig,  and  ;«  m.  S.S.W.  ol  Machado- 
doip  on  the  Pntoiia-Delagoa  Bay  railway.  A  gDvemmcnt 
eipcriaental  fainij  with, some  <ooo  aaea  of  planUlions,  is 

apparently  applicable  in  its  proper  sense  only  when  the  animal 
la  in  its  white  winter  coat.  This  animal  measures  lo  in- in  length 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  4  in.  long,  and  becomes  bushy 
towards  Ihe  point.  The  fur  in  sumsier  is  reddish  biown  above 
and  white  beneath,  changing  in  the  winter  of  northcto  latitudes 
to  snowy  whiteness,  except  at  the  tip  ol  the  tail,  which  at  all 
is  black.    In  Scottish  specimens  this  change  in  winter  is 


implet. 


.1,  the  er 


usually  only  partial, 
pieoald  appearance.    The  wmte  colour  u  cviue 
enabling  the  animals  to  elude  the  observations  c 
and  to  steal  unobserved  on  (heir  prey.    It  also  rci 


S'sons  wiibin  the  body. 
^  The  colour  change  seems 
Q  (0  be  due  to  phagocytes 
^devouring  the  pigment- 
^  bodies  d(  Ihe  bair,  and 


The  a 

ol  the 
Eubarcti 
Old  Worl 


■ented  in  America  by  a  form  which  can  scarcely  be  n 
■a  qwdGcally  distinct.  It  inhabits  thii'  ~  '  ~ 
and  frequently  makes  use  ol  the  desenco  ourrows  01  moles 
and  other  underground  matnaials.  Exceedingly  sanguinary 
in  disposition,  and  agile  in  its  movements,  it  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  rats,  water-rats  and  rabbits,  which  it  pursues  with 
pertinacity  and  boldness^  hence  the  name  steal,  signifying  bold, 

will  even  climb  trees  In  puraull   ol   prey.    It  is  particulariy 
destructive  to  poultry  and  game,  and  has  often  been  known  to 


11  the  I 


.    The  I 


forth  five  young  ones  about  the  beginning  of  aummcr.    'nie 
winter  coat  ol  the  ermine  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 

Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  is  largely  used  for 
muSs  and  tippets,  and  as  a  Uimming  for  stale  robes,  the  jet  black 
poiati  of  ibe  tails  being  inserted  at  regular  intervals  as  an 
ornament.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  theweating  of  ermine  was 
restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family;  but  it  now  enters  into 
almost  all  state  robes,  the  nnk  and  position  ol  the  wearer  being 
in  many  cases  indicated  by  the  presence  or  absence,  and  the 
disposition,  of  (he  bUck  spots.  (See  also  Pur.) 
ERMINB  BTRSBT.    Documents  and 


onally  n: 


n  fou 


royal  re 


in  Britain— Icknl eld  Street,  Eming  or  Ermine  Street,  Walling 
Street  and  Foss  Way — as  standing  apart  from  all  other  erisiing 
roads  and  enjoying  the  facial  protection  of  the  king.  Un- 
fottunalely  these  authorities  arc  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  tbcir 
precise  course;  the  roads  themselves  do  not  occur  as  specially 
privileged  in  actual  legal  or  other  practice,  and  it  is  LkcTy  that 
the  category  of  Four  Roads  Is  the  invention  of  a  lawyer  or  an 
antiquary.    The  names  are,  however,  attested  to  loiiie  extent 


by  early  cbatten  which  name  ibein  aoMnc  other  roads,  la 
boundaries.  From  these  charters  we  know  that  Icknidd  Stretl 
ran  along  the  Berkshire  downs  and  the  Cbiltema,  that  Ermine 
Street  ran  more  or  less  due  north  Ibrou^  Huntingdonshire, 
that  Watling  Street  ran  north-west  across  the  — irfl.nH.  fno 
London  lo  Shrewsbury,  and  Pass  diagonally  to  it  from  Llncole 
or  Leicester  lo  Bath  and  mid-SomerseL  This  evideiK«  ody 
proves  the  existence  ol  these  roads  in  Saxon  and  Normao  dajs. 
But  they  alt  seem  lo  be  much  older.  Icknidd  Street  is  proti^ 
a  prehistoric  ridgeway  along  the  downs,  ntitiied  perbapa  by  the 

itomao  roads  kiding 

by  the  Old  North  Road  through  Cbeabunt,  Bunting- 
ford,  Royston,  and  Huntingdon  to  Castor  Dear  Pe(crbonjugb; 
and  thence  it  can  be  traced  ibrougb  lane*  and  byways  past 
Ancasler  to  Lincoln.  Witling  Street  is  the  Roman  highway 
from  LondoQ  by  St  Alban's  (Verulamium)  to  Wroxeter  near 
Shrewsbury  (Vlroconium).  Foss  ii  the  Roman  highway  frca 
Lincoln  10  Bath  and  Enter.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  and 
is  still  frequently  alleged,  that  the  Four  Roads  were  die  pciadpal 
highways  of  Roman  Biitsui.  This,  however,  is  not  Uk  cxk. 
Icknield  Street  is  not  Roman  and  the  three  roads  which  foUow 
Roman  lines.  Ermine  Street,  Watting  Street,  and  Fosa,  IkU  no 
peculiar  position  in  tlie  Romano-British  road  ayitem  (see 
Butuh;  Soman),  In  bter  times,  the  names  Ermine  Street, 
Icknield  Street  and  Watling  Street  have  been  a^qdJed  to  othti 
roads  of  Roman  or  aupposed  Roman  origin.  Tbia,  however, 
is  wholly  the  work  ol  Hiaabelhan  or  subsequent  antiquadei  aad 

The  derivations  of  Ihe  tour  nama  are  imkiMwn.  Ickntdd, 
Ermine  and  Watling  may  be  from  English  personal  iianica; 
Fosa,  originally  Fob,  seems  (o  be  the  LaL  /mia  in  its  occa^MUl 
medieval  sense  of  a  bank  of  upcast  earth  or  Mooes,  such  as  the 
BKff  Ola  road.  (F.J.HJ 

RRKOLDUS  HIOEUUS,  or  EUIOLD  na  Buck,  was  a  mook 
ol  AquilainE,  who  accoapaiiied  King  Plt^iin,  son  at  thcempena 
Louis  I.,  on  a  cainpaign  inlo  Brittany  in  S14.  Subaequestlj 
he  was  banished  from  Pippin's  court  on  a  charge  of  iiuiting  the 
king  against  his  father,  and  retired  to  Strasburg,  when  he 
sought  to  regain  the  emperor's  favour  by  writing  a  poezn  on  his 
life  and  deeds.  About  §jo  lie  obtained  his  recall,  and  has  been 
Identilied  with  Hermoldus,  who  appeara  as  Pii^ln's  "''tTKT'W 
in  SjS.  Ennoldus  was  a  cultured  man  with  a  knoiriedge  of  (he 
Latin  poets,  and  his  poem,  In  lumtrtm  HliuLnd  w^croteii. 
has  some  historical  value.  It  consists  of  four  books  and  desk 
with  the  hfe  and  exploits  of  Louis  from  jSi  to  8)6.  Re  aba 
wrote  two  poems  in  Imitation  of  Ovid,  wlilch  wtn  addreaacd 


Hi.  wriiiiigs  an  poblUied  lo  the  If. 

ScHpbira,  Band  1  (Hanover.  1 816  foL);  by  I.  P.  Mine  la  tke 
Paln^fia  Zari»,  lonie  loj  (Parin  Ig44}La'><fby  E.  DOmaJcria 


Icnburs,   (876);  W.   Wanenhach,  DaOicUi 

, 1,  Band  I  (Berlin,  i^otJiand  A.  Fotthast,  B  ,   ,,      , 

JWi'mH,  pp.  4JO-4JI  (Berlin,  1896). 

KBim,  Ihe  name  ot  a  river  and  two  lakes  in  the  nnth-vest  <i 
Ireland.  The  river  rises  in  Lou^  Cowna,  county  Loagfoid, 
114  ft.  above  sea-tevcl,  flows  north  through  Lou{^  Outlet 
with  a  serpentine  course  and  a  diredioa  generally  mrthward, 
and  Ibcn  broadens  Into  Ihe  U^ier  Loi^  Erne,  a  ihaUov 
irregular  sheet  of  water  rj  m.  long,  so  boet  with  islands  is 
10  present  the  appearance  of  a  nurabei  ol  water-chaimds  ramify- 
ing through  the  kud.  The  river  (hen  winds  past  the  town  ol 
Ennislullen  on  its  island,  aad  enters  Lough  Erne,  a  beaaiilul 
lake  nearly  iS  m.  long  and  j  m.  in  extreme  widlb,  coDtaining 
many  islands,  bul  leas  doaely  covered  with  thena  than  the  BpfKr 
laugh.  One  of  them,  Devenish,  is  celebrated  (or  it*  antiquariaa 
remains  (see  Eniosullen).  the  liver  then  luna  westward  to 
DanegalBay.lormingafinelallat  BallyihannOD  ((.a.).  Lough 
Erne  contains  trout  and  pike.  Tliesc  waters  admit  of  Eksvigalioa 
by  imoll  steamers,  bul  liitle  trade  is  carried  on.    Tbc  area  ol 
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the  Eiiie  basin,  which  indads  a  vast  number  of  small  knighs, 
is  about  1600  sq.  m.|  and  it  coven  part  of  the  counties  Cavan, 
Longford,  Ldtxim,  Fermanagh  and  Donegal  The  length  of 
the  Emevall^  is  about  70  ^x. 

KKJIB8T  I.  [Ermst  Anton  Kakl  LudwxcL  duke  of  Saze- 
Coburg-Gotha  (1784-1844),  was  the  son  of  Francis,  duke  of 
Saze-0>burg-SaaIfeld,  and  was  bom  on  the  and  of  January 
1784.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (9th  of  December  1806) 
the  duchy  of  Coburg  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  as  conquered 
territoiy,  axui  Ernest  did  not  come  into  his  inheritance  tiU  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  1807) .  Owing  to  the  part  be  had  played 
in  aiwiffing  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Auetstldt  he  continued 
out  of  favour  with  Napoleon,  and  he  threw  himself  with  vigour 
into  the  war  of  liberation  against  the  French.  After  the  battle 
of  Leipsig  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  V.  anny  corps  and 
reduced  Mains  by  blockade;  be  also  commanded  the  Saxon 
troops  duxing  the  rampaign  of  x8i 5.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
he  was  rewuded  with  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg  on  the 
l^t  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  received  a  slight  augmenution 
after  the  second  peace  of  Paris.  These  territories  ha  sold  to 
Prussia  in  1834  in  i8a6,  in  the  division  of  the  territories  of  the 
dttclgr  of  San-(k>tha  which  followed  the  death  of  its  last  duke 
(February  1835),  he  received  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  ceding  that  of 
Saalfeld  to  the  duke  of  Meiningen;  and  he  now  exchanged  his 
style  of  Ernest  III.  of  Saze-Coburg-Saalfeld  for  that  of  Ernest 
I.  of  Saze-(}oburg-(jotha.  In  i8ai  he  had  given  a  constitution 
to  (^urg,  but  1m  did  not  interfere  with  the  traditional  system 
of  estates  at  Gotha.    He  died  on  the  2gth  of  January  1844. 

Duke  Ernest,  who  was  not  only  a  good  soldier  and  keen 
sportsman,  but  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
did  much  for  the  economic,  educational  and  coi»titutional 
development  of  his  territories;  and  his  advice  always  carried 
great  weight  in  the  councik  of  the  other  German  sovereigns. 
It  was,  however,  for  the  splendid  international  position  attained 
by  the  house  of  Coburg  under  him  that  his  reign  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished. H&  younger  brother  Leopold  (^.v.)  became  king  of 
the  Belgians;  his  brother  Ferdinand  (b.  1785)  married  the 
w^thy  princess  Antoinette  von  Kohary  (18x6)  and  was  the 
father  of  the  duchess  of  Nemours  and  of  the  future  King 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal  Of  his  sisters,  Antoinette  (1779-1824) 
Biarried  Duke  Alexander  of  Wttrttembexg;  Juliane  [Alexandra 
Feodorovna]  (1781-1860)  married  the  Russian  cesarevich 
Constantine,  from  whom  she  was,  however,  divorced  in  J820; 
and  Victoria  (i786-r86i),  wife  of  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of 
Kent,  became  the  mother  of  Qaeen  Victoria.  Duke  Elmest  was 
twice  married:  (i)  in  1817  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Duke  Augustus 
of  Saxe-C>otha,  whom  he  finally  divorced  in  1826;  (2)  in  1831  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Duke  Alexander  of  WOrttemberg.  Ctf  his 
sons,  by  his  first  wife,  Ernest  succeeded  him  in  the  duchy,  and 
Albwt  married  (^een  Victoria. 

BRiraST  n.,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1818-1893),  was 
bom  at  Coburg  on  the  aist  of  June  x8i8,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Duke -Ernest  L  He  enjoyed  a  varied  education;  he  studied  at 
the  univenity  of  Bonn  with  his  brother  Albert;  his  military 
training  he  received  in  the  Saxon  army.  The  widespread 
connexions  of  his  family  opened  to  him  many  courts  of  Europe, 
and  after  he  became  of  age  he  travelled  much.  The  position  of 
his  unde  Leopold,  who  was  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  especially 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  Albert  to  the  queen  of  England,  hU 
cousin,  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  political  problems  of  Europe.  In  i840-r84i  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  in  the  latter  country 
another  cousin,  Ferdinand,  was  king-consort.  In  1 844  he  succeeded 
his  father.  His  own  character  and  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  made  him  one  of  the  most  Liberal  princes  in 
Germany.  He  was  able  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
disputes  with  the  Coburg  estates.  He  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  with  little  trouble,  for  he  antitdpated 
the  demands  of  the  people  of  («otha  for  a  reform,  and  in  185a 
introduced  a  new  constitution  by  which  the  administration  of 
his  two  duchies  was  assimilated  in  many  points.  The  govern- 
ment of  his  small  dominions  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 


his  restless  and  versatile  ambition;  his  desire  to  play  a  great 
part  in  (Serman  affairs  was  probably  increased  by  the  feeling 
that,  though  he  was  the  head  of  his  house,  he  was  to  some  extent 
overshadowed  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  which 
ruled  in  Belgium,  England  and  Portugal.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  supporters  of  every  attempt  madoto  reform  the  German 
constitution  and  bring  about  the  unity  of  Gemumy.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  tht  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  it  was  often  said,  probably  without  reason,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  chosen  emperor  himself.  However  that  may  be,  he  stroiigly 
urged  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  that  position  when  it  was 
offered  him  in  1849;  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  com- 
plicated negotiations  of  the  following  year,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  a  congress  of  princes  met  at  Berlin  in  1850.  He 
highly  valued  the  opportunities  which  this  and  similar  meetings 
gave  him  for  exercising  political  influence,  and  he  would  have 
felt  most  at  home  as  a  member  of  a  permanent  council  of  the 
German  princes. 

Ambitious  also  of  military  distinction,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  rising  of  the  people  of  Schleswig-Hdstein  against  the  Danes 
in  X849,  Ernest  accepted  a  command  in  the  federal  army.  In 
the  engagement  of  Ediemfdrde  in  April  1849  the  troops  under  his 
orders  succeeded  in  capturing  two  Danish  frigates,  a  remarkable 
feat  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  His  greatest  services  to 
Germany  were  performed  during  the  years  of  reaction  which 
followed;  almost  alone  among  tlw  Gennan  princes  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  Liberal  and  National  ideals,  and  he  allowed  his 
dominions  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  by  the  writers  and  politicians 
who  had  to  leave  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  reactionary  parties 
looked  on  him  with  great  suspicion,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gustav  Freytag,  the  celebrated 
novdist,  whom  he  protected  when  the  Prussian  government 
demanded  his  arrest.  His  connexion  with  the  English  court 
gave  him  4  position  of  much  influence,  but  no  one  was  more 
purely  German  in  his  feelings  and  opinions.  The  marriage  of 
his  niece  Victoria  with  Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne, 
strengthened  his  connexion  with  Prussia,  but  caused  the  Con- 
servative party  to  look  with  increased  suspicion  on  the  Coburg 
influence.  He  was  the  first  German  prince  to  visit  Napoleon  UI., 
and  was  present  when  Orsini  made  his  celebrated  attempt  on 
the  emperor's  life.  After  i860  he  became  the  chief  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Natiomd  Verein;  he  encouraged  the  newly-formed 
rifle  clubs,  andnotwithstandingthe  stzongdisapproval  of  his  fellow- 
monarchs,  allowed  his  court  to  become  the  centre  of  the  rising 
national  agitation.  Still  a  warm  adherent  of  Prussia,  in  i86a 
he  set  an  example  to  the  other  princes  by  voluntarily  making 
an  agreement  by  which  his  troops  were  placed  in  war  under  the 
conmiand  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Like  all  the  other  Nationalists, 
he  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  and  the 
democratic  opinions  of  the  Coburg  court,  which  were  shared 
by  the  crown  prince  Frederick,  were  a  serious  embarrassment  to 
that  minister.  The  opposition  became  more  accentuated  when 
the  duke  allowed  his  dominions  to  be  used  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Augustenburg, 
who  claimed  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
Frederick  the  Great  had  been  alive  the  duke  would  have  been  in 
the  fortress  of  Spandau.  In  1863  he  was  present  at  the  PUrsknkig 
in  Frankfort,  and  from  this  time  was  in  more  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Austrian  court,  where  his  cousin  Alexander,  Count 
Mensdorff,  was  minister.  However,  when  war  broke  out  in  1866, 
he  at  once  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposition  of  Prussia; 
Bismarck  had  in  an  important  letter  explained  to  him  his  policy 
and  tactics.  He  was  persoiudly  concerned  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  war;  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  in  its 
attempt  to  inarch  south  and  join  the  Bavarians,  had  to  pass 
through  Thuringia,  and  the  battle  of  I^ngensalsa  was  fought 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gotha.  His  troops  took 
part  in  the  battle,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Prussians, 
the  duke,  who  was  not  present  during  the  fight,  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  stop  it.  He  bore  an  important  share  in  the  negotiations 
before  and  after  the  battJe,  and  his  action  at  this  time  has  been 
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tht  subject  of  mifch  oontroveny,  for  it  was  suggested  that  while 
he  offered  to  mediate  he  really  acted  as  a  partisan  of  Prussia. 
For  his  services  to  Prussia  he  received  as  a  present  the  forest 
of  Schmalkalden.  He  was  with  the  Prussian  headquarters  in. 
Bohemia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

With  the  year  1866  the  political  r^e  which  Ernest  had  played 
ended.  The  result  was  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  his  expecta- 
tions, but  it  must  be  rememb^ed  how  difficult  was  the  position 
of  the  minor  German  princes;  and  he  quoted  with  great  satis- 
faction the  words  used  in  1871  by  the  emperor  William  at 
Versailles,  that "  to  him  in  no  small  degree  was  due  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire."  He  was  a  man  of  varied  tastes,  a  good 
musidan — ^he  composed  several  <^>eras  and  songs— and  a  keen 
sportsman,  a  quality  in  which  he  differed  from  his  brother. 
Notwithstanding  his  Liberalism,  he  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  and  family,  and  in  his  support  of  constitutional 
^vemment  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  essential  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  He  died  at  Reinhardsbrunn  on  the  32nd  of 
August  1893.  In  184a  the  duke  married  Alexandrine,  daughter 
of  the  grandduke  of  Baden;  there  were  no  children  by  this 
marriage  and  the  succession  to  Saxe-Cobuig  Gotha  passed 
therefore  to  the  children  of  his  younger  brother  Albert.  By 
Albert's  marriage  contract  the  duchy  could  not  be  held  together 
with  the  English  crown;  thus  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward 
VU.,  was  passed  over  and  it  came  to  his  second  son,  Alfred, 
duke  of  Edinburgh  (1844-1900).  When  Alfred  died  without 
sons  in  July  1900  the  succession  to  the  duchy  passed  to  a  3rounger 
brother  Arthur,  duke  of  Connaught;  but  the  duke  and  his  son, 
Arthur,  passed  on  their  claim  to  Charles  Edward,  duke  of  Albany 
(b.  1884),  who  became  duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha  in  succession 
to  his  uncle  Alfred.  In  1905  Charles  Edward  married  Victoria 
Adelaide  (b.  1885),  princess  of  Schleswig-Hobtein,  by  whom  he 
has  a  son  John  Leopold  (b.  1906). 

Duke  Ernest  was  something  of  a  writer.  He  brought  out  an 
.account  of  the  travels  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  which  he  undertook 
in  1862  as  Reist  det  Uenogs  Ernst  vpn  Sachset^Kaburg-Colka 
nock  Agypten  (Leipzig,  1864);  and  be  published  his  memoirs, 
Ams  meinem  Leben  und  aus  meiner  Zeit  (Berlin,  1887-1889). 
This  work  is  in  three  volumes  and  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  a  most  critical  period  of  German  history;  there 
is  an  English  transition  by  P.  Andreae  (1888-1890). 

See  alM>  SirT.  Martin,  LifeofH.R.H.  tk$  Pnnee  Qmsort  (1875- 
1880);  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Early  Years  of  tk$  Prince  Consort  (1867) ;  A. 
Ohom,  Henog  Ernst  II.,  ein  Lebensbild  (Leipzig,  1894);  and  E. 
Tempeltey,  Henog  Ernst  von  Koburg  und  das  Jakr  tSo6  (Beriin, 
1898)7  (J.  W.  Hb.) 

BRMBCT  AUGUSTUS  (1771-1851),  king  of  Hanover  and  duke 
of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  the  English  king  Geoige  III.,  was 
bom  at  Kew  on  the  sth  of  June  1771.  Having  studied  at  the 
um'versity  of  Gdttingen,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  army,  serving 
as  a  l&ider  of  cavalry  when  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1793,  and  winning  a  reputation  for  bravery. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  the  battle  of  Tournai  in  May  1794, 
and  when  Hanover  withdrew  from  the  war  in  1795  he  returned 
to  England,  being  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army 
in  1799.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Teviotdale  and  granted  an  aUowance  of  £1 2,000  a  year,  after 
which  he  held  several  lucrative  military  positions  in  England, 
and  began  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
Uke  part  in  political  life.  A  stanch  Tory,  the  duke  objected  to 
all  propouls  of  reform,  eq>ecially  to  the  granting  of  any  relief 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  great  influence  with  his  brother 
the  prince  regent,af  terwards  King  George  IV.,in  addition  to  being 
often  consulted  by  the  Tory  leaders.  In  x8xo  he  was  severely 
injured  by  an  assassin,  probably  his  valet  Sellis,  who  was  found 
dead;  and  subsequently  two  men  were  imprisoned  for  asserting 
that  the  duke  had  murdered  his  valet.  Recovering  from  his 
wounds,  Cumberhmd  again  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war;  and 
having  been  made  a  British  field-marshal,  was  in  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  army  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  18x4,  being 
present,  although  not  in  action,  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  In 
May  18x5  Ernest  married  his  cousin,  Frederica  (1778^x841), 
daughter  of  Charles  U.  duke  of  Mecklenburg-StreliU  and  widow 


of  Frederick,  prince  of  Solms-Braunfeb,  a  union  wliich 
very  repugnant  to  his  mother  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  diriikcd 
in  England,  where  the  duke's  strong  Toryism  had  made  hia 
unpopular.  Parliament  refused  to  increase  his  allowaaoe  from 
£x8,ooo,  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  1804,  to  £24,000  a  year, 
and  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  received  the  duke  spent  some 
years  in  Berlin.  Returning  to  England  after  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  in  1820,  his  political  power  was  again  considerable, 
while  deaths  in  the  royal  family  made  it  likely  that  he  would 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Althougji  his  personal  influence  with  the 
sovereign  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Geoige  IV.  in  1850,  the  dnke 
continued  to  oppose  all  measures  for  the  extenaon  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty,  including  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  and  his 
unpopularity  was  augmented  by  suspicions  that  he  had  favoured 
the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  When  William  IV. 
died  in  June  1837,  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  were 
separated;  and  Ernest,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  late  king, 
became  king  of  Hanover.  At  once  canfflling  the  ooostitutioB 
which  William  had  given  to  his  kingdom  in  1833,  he  acted  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  constitution  whidi  he  sanctioned  in 
1840  was  permeated  with  his  own  illiberal  ideas,  in  Gcmaa 
poUtics  he  was  vigilant  and  active,  and  mindful  of  the  material 
interests  of  his  country.  His  reign,  however,  -was  a  stormy  one, 
and  serious  trouble  between  king  and  people  had  sunen  wbea 
he  died  at  Herrenhausen  on  the  x8th  of  November  1851  (see 
Hanover:  History).  In  spite  of  his  arbitrary  rule  aind  his 
reactionary  ideas  the  king  was  popular  among  his  sabjects, 
and  his  statue  in  Hanover  bears  the  words  "Dem  Lastdes  Voter 
sein  trewts  Volk."  Ernest,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
ablest  of  the  sons  of  George  HI.,  left  an  only  child,  George,  who 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  Hanover. 

See  C.  A.  Wilkinson.  Remimscentos  of  iko  Comri  mmi  TSmm  ef 
King  Ernest  of  Hanover  (Loodoo,  x886);  van  Maloctie,  Kdidg 
Ernst  August  (Hanover,  1861):  and  the  various  hiiorica  oif  Gnat 
Britain  and  Hanover  for  the  poiod. 

EIUIB8n.iOHAmiAUaUST (1707-1781),  German  »VA^** 
and  philok)gist,  was  born  on  the  4tJi  of  August  1707,  at  Tenastidt 
in  Thuringia,  of  which  place  his  father  was  psstor,  beskies  being 
superintendent  of  the  electoral  dioceses  of  Thnringia,  Sals  and 
Sangerhauscn.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  Iras  sent  to  the  cele- 
brated Saxon  doister  school  of  Pforta  (Schulpforta).  At  twenty 
he  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In  1730  he  was  made  asaster  in 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In  the  following  year  be  aooqited  the 
office  of  conrcctor  in  the  Thomas  school  of  Leipsig,  of  which 
J.  M.  Gesner  was  then  rector,  an  office  to  whidi  Ernesti  iramrdfd 
in  X734.  He  was,  in  1742,  named  professor  csfraarrfwopvar 
of  ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  Ldpag,  and  in  1756 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric.  In  Uie  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1759  ^v**  appointed 
professor  ordinarius  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  Tluottg^  his 
learning  and  his  manner  of  discussion,  he  oo^iperated  with  S.  J. 
Baumgarten  of  Halle  (X706-X757)  in  disengaging  the  current 
dogmatic  theology  from  its  many  scholastic  and  inystical  a- 
cxtescences,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  a  revolution  in  theology. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  his  aeventy-fiith  year,  on  the 
ixth  of  September  1781. 

It  is  peihaps  as  much  from  the  impulse  which  Emeati  gave  to 
sacred  and  profane  criticism  in  Gennany,  as  from  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  own  works  in  either  department,  that  he  most 
derive  his  reputation  as  a  philofegist  or  theologian.  With  J.  S 
Semler  he  cooperated  in  the  revolution  of  Luthoan  theology, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Gesner  he  instituted  a  new  school  in 
ancient  literature.  He  detected  grammatical  niceties  in  Latin, 
in  regard  to  the  consecution  of  tenses  which  had  escaped  pracediag 
critics.  His  canons  are,  however,  not  without  exceptions.  As 
an  editor  of  the  Greek  classics,  Emesti  hardly  deserves  to  be 
named  beside  his  Dutch  contemporaries,  Tiberius  Hcnsteifaais 
(X685-X766),  L.  C.  Vakkenaer  (x7iS~i78s)»  David  Rnhnkca 
(X723-X798),  or  his  colleague  J.  J.  Reiske  (X7X6-X774).  The 
higher  criticism  was  not  even  attanpted  by  ErncstL  But  to  has 
and  to  Gesner  is  due  the  credit  of  having  fonnttl,  by  dBsc^GK 
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having  kindled  tbe  nsljooal  enthioiuia  for'uideDt  leunini. 
li  B  cbiefly  in  befmeiMUtict  tlul  Enieili  bu  any  clum  to 
emintDCe  as  a  IhntlogiiD,  But  hen  hli  merits  an  dutingulsbcd, 
and,  at  the  period  wbea  hia  Inititulu  InUrfrtlit  N.  T.  vraa  pub- 
lished ([761),  almctsL  peculiar  to  himself.  In  it  wb  find  the 
pf  indplei  of  a  general  inteiprelation,  [otmed  urithoul  tiM  as^t- 
tnet  ol  tny  particular  pbilosopby,  but  coniiMitig  of  obsecvaiions 
and  lules  which,  though  alnady  enunciated,  and  applied  la  the 
criticism  of  the  profane  writcn,  had  never  rigorously  been 
employed  in  bibliral  eiegcais.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  (d  (he 
granintatia>-lustorical  school.  He  admits  in  the  sacred  Irritin^ 
as  in  the  classics  only  one  acceptation,  and  that  the  gnnunatical, 
convertible  into  and  the  same  with  the  logical  and  historioL 
Cornet)  uenily  he  Centura  the  opinion  of  those  who  in  the  Ulustia- 
lion  of  the  Sciiptura  ccfer  everything  to  the  iUumbalion  of  the 
Holy  Spiiil,  u  well  as  that  of  otben  who,  disttgatdinf  >U 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  would  explain  words  by  things. 
The  "  analogy  of  faith,"  as  a  rule  of  inteipretatiou,  he  greatly 
It  can  never  afford  of  itscU  the  explaoa- 
;tennine  the  choice  among  Ihor  possible 
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ERHEITI,  JOHAini  CBSUTIAK  OOTTLIBI  (1756-1801), 
German  classical  icbolu,  was  bora  st  Arastadt,  Thuiingia.  and 
studied  under  his  unde.  J,  A.  Emesti,  at  the  univetsily  of  Leipzig. 
On  Ibe  5th  of  June,  i;Si,  be  was  made  supplementary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  his  own  univenily;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  August  Wilhctm  in  iSoi  he  was  for  five  monlha 
professor  of  rhetoric.  He  died  00  Ihe  jthof  Juneof  the  fdUowing 
year. 

'i  Fihilu  (i7>i):  of 
n  (t;8S)  and  Smiiat  wi  P^avonitia 


-i86j),  Germ 


Hewi 


educated  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Vienna,  studying  the  violin 
under  Joseph  Bj^m  and  Joseph  Mayseder,  and  composjlion 
under  Ignai  von  Seyfried.  At  the  age  of  siiteen  he  made  ■ 
concert  lour  in  south  Germany,  which  established  hii  reputation 
■s  a  violinist  of  the  highest  promise.  In  iSji  he  went  to  Paris, 
whece  he  lived  for  several  years.  During  Ibis  period  be  formed 
a  n  intimacy  with  Stephen  HcUer,  which  resulted  in  their  charming 

In-  i&Ai  he  paid  hia  first  visit  to  London.  The  impression  whkh 
he  then  made  asa  violinist  was  more  than  confirmed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  his  rare  powers  were  recogniied  by  the  musiaJ 
public.  TTienceforwird  he  visiied  Enf^nd  nearly  every  year, 
until  his  health  broke  down  owing  to  long^continued  neuralgia 
of  a  most  severe  kind.    Thelail  sevenyeanofbis  life  were  spent 

1  by  his  almost 


pasaionate  1 


as  of  conception,  and  inl 
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his  Elipt  and  OteUo  fanloiia  rank  among 
tbe  mast  Irauured  works  for  the  violin. 

IROra;  ■  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Coimbatore  district 
ol  Hadms,  situated  00  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river  Cauvery, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway  girder  bridge  of  11  spans. 
Pop.  (1901)  i5,5ig.  Hen  tbe  South  Indian  railway  joins  the 
South-Westeralineof  the  Madras  railway,  143  m.  from  Madras. 
There  are  exports-  of  aitton  aiui  salLpetrcj  and  the  town  has 
a  steam  cotton  press. 

BROS,  a  minor  planet  discovered  by  Witt  at  Berlin  on  the  t4th 
of  August  rfigS,  and.  so  far  as  yet  known,  unique  in  that  its 
perihelion  lies  far  within  tbe  orbii  of  Mars. 

BROS,  in  Creek  mylbolosy,  the  god  of  love.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer;  in  Hesiod  (riesf.  130)  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the.  gods,  whose  power  neither 
gods  nor  men  can  resist.  He  ^Iso  evolves  order  and  bannony 
out  of  (Thaos  by  uniting  the  separated  elements.  This  cosmic 
Eros,  who  in  Orphic  cosmogony  sprang  from  Ihe  worid-egg 
which  Chronos,  or  Time,  laid  in  the  bosom  of  Chaos,  and  which  is 
the  origin  of  all  crated  beings,  degenerated  in  later  mythology 
into  the  capridous  god  of  seniil  pasvon,  tbe  son  of  Aphrodite 
and  Zeus,  Ares  or  Hermes.  He  is  commonly  represented  as 
a  tniachievous  boy,  tbe  tormentor  of  gods  aiid  men,  even  bis 
own  mother  ml  being  proof  against  his  attacks.  Hii  hrolhsii 
Antent,  tbe  god  of  mutual  love,  who  punishes  those  who  do  not 
return  die  love  of  others,  witboul  which  Eros  could  not  thrivei 
he  it  sometlmei  dcKiibed  aa  tbe  opponent  of  Eros.  The  chief 
undataol  Em  an  Polhoa  and  Himeros  (Longing and  Deure), 
Pdtbo  (Penuaaion),  the  Uine*  and  the  Graces;  be  himsell 
lain  coDStantattenduice  on  Aphrodite.  Later  writers  (Euripides 
being  the  first)  asaiuMd  tbe  existence  of  a  number  of  Eiotes  <lik> 
''  ~  "  ~  '  DORS  and  Cupidines)  with  similar  attributes. 
M  philosophers,  Eros  was  not  only  the  god  of 
abo  of  tbe  loyal  and  devoted  friendship  of  men; 
henct  tlie  Tbebu  "  Sacred  Band  "  was  devoted  to  him,  and  Ihe 
Cretans  and  Spartant  offered  sacrifice  to  him  before  going  inlo 
battle  (Albenacusxlii.  p.  sfii).  In  Alexandrian  poetry  Eros  is 
at  one  time  tbe  powttful  god  who  conquers  all,  at  another  tbe 
elSab  godof  love  For  (be  Roman  adapUIion  of  Eros  see  Cufip, 
and  lor  the  later  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  tee  Ptvcai, 

In  ait  Ere*  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth  01  a  winged 
child.  His  attributes  are  the  bow  and  arrows  and  a  burning 
tnich.  Tbe  rose,  tbe  hare,  the  cock  and  tbe  goat  ate  frequently 
asaodaled  with  him.  The  meat, celebrated  statue  of  him  was  at 
Tbetpise,  Ihe  woA  of  Praxiteles.  Other  famous  representations 
are  Ihe  Vatican  torso  and  Eroa  trying  his  bow  {in  the  CapiLoline 

See  J.  E.  Hurimi,  FnUmma  U  On  SlmJy  at  Gntt  Rtlipn 
(1903);  G.  P.  Scbemann,  Dt  CtitUinr  Ctamtroniia  (i«u):  E. 
GCThard,  Ottr  dn  <MI  Em  liSSo):  inicln  in  RoKher'i  Uiitn 
itr  U:^kalctit.  Oarmberi  and  Saitio'i  ZhHumuin  dii  mUqmlii. 
and  Piuly-WiHowa't  KiJniydttiiu. 

BBPRNlin  (original  name  VAN  EarE],TBOXAt  (ij&t-ifiit), 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  bom  St  Gorciun,  in  Holland,  on  the  iiih 
of  September  15S4.  After  conpleibig  his  early  education  at 
Leiden,  he  entered  the  univenity  ol  that  dty,  and  in  ifiog  look 
tbe  degree  of  master olarts.  By  tbe  advice  of  Scaliger  he  studied 
Oriental  languages  whibL  taking  his  course  of  theology.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  En^nd,  France,  luly  and  Gennany, 
forming  connexions  with  learned  men,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
information  which  they  communicated.  Duringhistiiy  at  Paris 
hecoutiacted*frlendshlpwithC:asauhon,whichtasied  during  his 
life,  and  alto  look  lessons  in  Arabic  from  an  Egypiian,  Joseph 
Baibatus,  othetwise  called  Ahu.dakni.  Ai  Venice  he  perfecied 
himself  in  tbe  Turkish,  Persic  and  Etbiopic  languages.  After  a 
long  abeence,  Erpcnius  retun^  to  hit  own  ci^untry  in  1612,  srKl 
on  the  loth  of  February  iSij  he  was  appoinled  professor  of 
Anbic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew  excepted,  in  the 
university  of  Leiden.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Leiden, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Savary  de  Braves,  who  had  estab- 
lished an  Arabic  press  at  Paris  at  hit  own  charge,  he  caused  new 
Arabic  cbanclen  to  he  cut  at  s  great  expense,  and  erected  a  press 
in  his  own  boose.    Inifiigthecuratanoflbeunivcrsily  of  Leiden 
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instituted  a  second  chair  of  Hebrew  in  his  favour.  In  1690  he 
was  sent  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  induce  Pierre  Dumoulin 
or  Andr6  Rivet  to  settle  in  that  country;  and  after  a  second 
journey  he  was  successful  in  inducing  Rivet  to  comply  with  their 
request.  Some  time  after  the  return  of  Erpenius,  the  states 
appointed  him  their  interpreter;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  of  translating  and  replying  to  the  different 
letters  of  the  Moslem  princes  of  Asia  and  Africa.  His  reputation 
had  now  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and  several  princes, 
the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  archbishop  of  Seville 
made  him  the  most  flattering  offers;  but  he  constantly  refused 
to  leave  his  native  country.  He  was  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
Koran  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  and  was  projecting 
an  Oriental  library,  when  he  died  prematurely  on  the  zjth  of 
November  1624. 
AmofiK  his  works  may  be  mentioned  hi»' GramnuUica  Arabicat 

1>ubltshed  orip;inaUy  in  1613  and  often  reprinted;  Rudimenta 
inguae  Aratncae  (1620):  Grammatica  Ebraea  generalis  (1621); 
Crammatka  Ckaldatca  et  Syria  (1^28);  and  an  edition  of  Elmacin's 
History  of  the  Saracens. 

BRROLL  (or  Erxol),  FRANCIS  HAT,  qtr  Earl  o?  (d.  163 1), 

Scottish  nobleman,  was  the  son  of  Andrew,  8th  earl,  and  of 
Lady  Jean  Hay,  dau^ter  of  William,  6th  earl.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unrecorded,  but  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
(cr.  X453)  in  X585,  was  early  converted  to  Roman  Cathoh'cism, 
and  as  the  associate  of  Huntly  joined  in  the  Spanish  conspiracies 
against  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  A  letter  written  by  him, 
declaring  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  sint  by  Elizabeth  to  James  in  February  1589,  he 
was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  councU.  He  engaged  with  Huntly 
and  Crawford  in  a  rebellion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  their 
forces  surrendered  at  Aberdeen  on  the  arrival  of  the  Icing  in 
April;  and  in  July  Enroll  gave  himself  up  to  James,  who  leniently 
refrained  from  exacting  any  penalty.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  into  a  personal  bond  with  Huntly  for  mutual 
assistance;  and  in  1590  displeased  the  king  by  marrying,  in 
spite  of  his  prohibition.  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  dau^ter  of 
the  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity in  the  attempt  made  by  Gray  and  Bothwell  to  surprise 
the  Idng  at  Falkland  in  June  1592;  and  though  he  obtained 
his  release,  he  was  again  proclaimed  a  rebel  on  account  of  the 
discovery  of  his  signature  to  two  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks," 
unwritten  sheets  subscribed  with  the  luunes  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators in  a  plot  for  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Scotland,  to  be  filled 
up  later  with  the  terms  of  the  projected  treaty.  After  a  failure 
to  apprehend  him  in  March  1593,  Erroll  and  his  companions 
were  sentenced  to  abjure  Romanism  or  leave  the  kingdom;  and 
on  their  non-compliance  were  in  1594  declared  traitors.  On  the 
3rd  of  October  they  defeated  at  Glenlivet  a  force  sent  against 
them  under  Argyll;  though  Erroll  himself  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Slains  Castle,  his  seat,  razed  to  the  ground.  The  rebel  lords 
left  Scotland  in  1595,  and  Erroll,  on  report  of  his  further  con- 
spiracies abroad,  was  arrested  by  the  states  of  Zealand,  but  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  escape.  He  returned  to  Scotland  secretly 
in  1596,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  1597  abjured  Romanism  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  Kirk.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king,  and  in  1602  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
union  with  England.  His  relations  with  the  Kirk,  however,  were 
not  so  amicable.  The  reality  of  his  conversion  was  disputed, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May  x6o8  he  was  confined  to  the  dty  of  Perth 
"  for  the  better  resolution  of  his  doubts,"  being  subsequently 
declared  an  obstinate  "  papist,"  excommunicated,  deprived  of 
his  estate,  and  Imprisoned  at  Dumbarton;  and  after  some 
further  vacillation  was  finally  released  in  May  x6xx.  Lord 
Erroll  died  on  the  i6th  of  July  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Slains.  He  married  (i)  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  4th  earl  of 
AthoU;  (2)  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  regent  Murray;  and  (3) 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  6th  earl  of  Morton.  By  his 
third  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  his  eldest  son, 
William,  succeeded  him.  The  dispute  which  began  In  his 
lifetime  concerning  the  hereditary  ofiBce  of  lord  hi^  constable 
between  the  families  of  ErroU  and  of  the  Earl  Marischal  was 
settled  finally  in  favour  of  the  former;  thus  establishing  the 


precedence  enjoyed  by  the  earb  of  Erroll  next  after  the  rojral 
family  over  all  other  subjecu  in  Scotland. 


See  The  ErroU  Papers  (Spalding  Club  MiKellany.  vol.  u.  2 11): 
Andrew  Ung,  HisL  0/  Scot^id^vxA,  ii.;  HisL  MSS,  Cemm,  iiSS, 
of  Eart  of  Mar  and  KeUie;  D.  Calderwood's  HisL  of  the  Ckurck  tf 
Scotland',  John  Spalding's  Memorials  (SpakJing  Qub^  1850); 
Collected  Essays  of  T.  G.  Law,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Brown  (1904);  Treason 
and  Plot,  by  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (1901). 

ERROR  (Lat.  error,  from  errare,  to  wander,  to  err),  a  mistake, 
a  departure  or  deviation,  from  what  is  true,  exact  or  right.  For 
the  legal  process  by  which  a  judgment  could  be  reversed  on  the 
ground  of  error,  known  as  a  *'  writ  of  error,"  sec  Wkit  and 
Appeal.  The  words  "  error  excepted  "or  "  exrois  and  onaissbfis 
excepted  "  (contraaed  to  "  E.E."  "  E.-&  O.E.").  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  statoaient  of  account  or  an  invoioe,  so  thu 
the  accounting  party  may  reserve  the  right  to  convct  any  erros 
or  omissions  which  may  be  subsequently  diaoovcfcd,  or  make 
further  claims  in  respea  of  them.  In  mathematics,  "  error  " 
is  the  deviation  of  an  observed  or  calculated  quantity  from  its 
true  value.  The  calculus  of  errors  leads  to  the  formulation  of 
the  '*  law  of  error,"  which  is  an  analytical  cxprcssioD  of  the 
most  probaUy  true  value  of  a  series  of  discordant  values  (sec 
Probabxuty). 

BRSCH.  JOHANN  SAMUEL  (1766-1828),  the  fouikder  of 
German  bibliography,  was  bom  at  Grossglogau,  in  Silesia,  oa 
the  23rd  of  June  1766.  In  1785  he  entoed  the  univenity  of 
Halle  with  the  view  of  studying  theology;  but  soon  his  whok 
attention  became  engrossed  by  history,  bibliograpby  aad 
geography.  At  Halle  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  J.  E.  Fabn, 
professor  of  geography;  and  when  the  latter  was  made  professor 
of  history  and  statistics  at  Jena,  Ersch  accompanied  him  thither, 
and  ald«i  him  in  the  preparation  of  several  works.  In  1788  be 
published  the  Venteicknis  oiler  anonymischen  ScAr^los,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  4th  edition  of  Meusel's  Gekkrtes  DetUstklend. 
The  researches  required  for  this  work  suggested  to  him  the 
preparation  of  a  Repertorium  Uber  die  aUgemesnen  deuiscktn 
Joumale  utid  andere  periodische  Sammlimgenfiir  Erdbesehrtibatg, 
Geschichie,  und  die  damU  verwandten  Wissensckafien  (Longo, 
X790-X792).  The  fame  which  this  publication  acquired  him  kd 
to  his  being  engaged  by  Schdtz  axid  Hufeland  to  prepare  an 
Attgemeines  Repertorimm  der  IMeratur,  published  in  8  voU. 
(Jena  and  Weimar,  1793^x809),  which  cxMidensed  the  Utcr&ry 
productions  of  15  years  (X785-1800),  and  included  an  account 
not  merely  of  the  books  published  during  that  period,  but  also 
of  articles  in  periodicals  and  magazines,  and  even  of  the  critidsass 
to  which  each  book  had  been  subjected.  While  engaged  in  thb 
great  work  be  also  projected  La  France  liairaire,  which  was 
published  at  Hamburg  in  5  vols.,  from  X797  to  x8o6.  In  1703 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  edit  the  Neue  Hamburger  Zeiturg, 
founded  by  Victor  Klopstock,  brother  of  the  poet,  but  returned 
in  x8oo  to  Jena  to  take  aaive  part  in  the  AUgemeisu  IMeratv- 
teitwtg.  He  also  obtained  in  the  same  year  the  oflke  of  Ubrariaa 
in  the  university,  and  in  1802  was  made  professor  of  phflosc^hy. 
In  X803  he  accepted  the  chair  of  gec^raphy  and  statistics  at 
Halle,  and  in  x8o8  was  made  principal  librarian.  He  here 
projected  a  Handbuck  der  detOscken  IMeratm  sett  der  UiiU  da 
j8.  Jakrk.  bis  aufdie  netted  Zeit  (Leipzig,  x8t  2-18x4)  and,  aloag 
with  Johann  Gottfried  Gruber  (9.V.),  the  Attgemeine  Encyklopidie 
der  Wissensehaften  und  KUnste  (Leipzig,  x8i8  ffg.)  which  he 
continued  as  far  as  the  2  xst  volume.  The  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness of  this  monumental  encyclopaedia  make  it  still  an  indis* 
pensable  book  of  reference.  Ersch  died  at  Halle  on  the  x6th  of 
January  1828. 

BRSKINE,  EBBNEZBR  (1680-1754),  Scottish  divine,  the 
chief  fouiKler  of  the  Secession  Church  (formed  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  ScotlaiMi),  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  Jui»e  16^, 
most  probably  at  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire.  His  father,  Henry 
Erskine,  who  was  at  one  time  minister  at  Cornhill,  Durham,  was 
ejected  in  X662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  after  suffering 
some  years'  imprisonment,  was  after  the  Revolution  app<»nted 
to  the  parish  of  Chirnside,  Berwickshire.  After  studying  at 
the  uiuversity  of  Edinburgh,  Ebenezer  became  minister  of 
Portmoak,  Kinross-shire.    Thero  he  remained  for  twcnty-ei|^ 
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yean,  after  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  was  translated 
to  the  West  Church,  Stirling.  Some  time  before  this,  he,  along 
with  some  other  ministers,  was  "  rebuked  and  admonished," 
by  the  general  assembly,  for  defending  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  (see  Boston,  TUoiias).  A 
sermon  which  be  preached  on  lay  patronage  before  the  synod 
of  Perth  in  1733  furnished  new  grounds  of  accusation,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  shield  himself  from  rebuke  by  appealing  to  the 
general  assembly.  Here,  however,  the  sentence  of  the  synod 
was  confirmed,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a 
bearing,  he,  along  with  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander 
Moncrieff  of  Abcmethy  and  James  Fisher  of  Kinclaven,  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry  by  the  commission  in  November 
of  that  year.  Against  this  sentence  they  protested,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  separate  church  court,  under  the  name 
of  the  associate  presbytery.  In  1 739  they  were  again  summoned 
before  the  assembly,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  chuvch,  and  were  deposed 
in  the  following  year.  They  received  numerous  accessions  to 
their  communion,  and  remained  in  harmony  with  each  other 
till  1747,  when  a  division  took  place  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  oath  administered  to  burgesses.  Erskine  joined  with  the 
*'  burgher  "  section,  and  became  their  professor  of  theology. 
He  continued  also  to  preach  to  a  numerous  congregation  in 
Stirling  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  June  1754. 
Erskine  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able force  of  character;  he  acted  throughout  on  principle  with 
honesty  and  courage.  The  burgher  and  anli-burgher  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  were  reunited  in  1820,  and  in  1847  they 
united  with  the  relief  synod  in  forming  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Enkine't  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons.  His  Lije 
and  Diary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Frascr,  was  published  tn 
1840.     His  Works  were  published  in  1785. 

BRSKINB,  HENRY  (1746-181 7),  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
the  second  son  of  Henry  David,  loth  earl  of  Buchan  and  brother 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Erskine,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
xst  of  November  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1768.  His  reputation 
as  a  clever  and  fluent  speaker  was  first  made  in  the  debates  of 
the  general  assembly,  of  which  he  had  been  early  elected  an 
elder.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  advocate, 
which  he  held  during  the  brief  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and 
North.  In  1785  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
and  was  re-elected  annually  till  1 796,  when  his  conduct  in  moving 
a  series  of  resolutions  at  a  public  meeting,  condemning  the  govern- 
ment's sedition  and  treason  bills,  brought  on  him  the  opposition 
of  the  ministerial  party,  and  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  Robert 
Dundas.  On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1806 
he  again  became  lord  advocilte  and  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  Haddington  burghs,  which  he  exchanged  at  the  general 
election  of  the  same  year  for  the  Dumfries  burghs.  His  tenure 
of  the  lord  advocateship  ended  in  March  1807  on  the  downfall 
of  the  ministry.  In  181 1  he  gave  up  his  practice  at  the  bar  and 
retired  to  his  country  residence  of  Almondel,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1817. 

His  eldest  son,  Henry  David  (1783-1857),  succeeded  as  i2lh 
earl  of  Buchan  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1829. 

Erskine's  reputation  will  survive  as  the  finest  and  most 
eloquent  orator  of  his  day  at  the  Scottish  bar;  added  to  a  charm- 
ing forensic  style  was  a  most  captivating  wit,  which,  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  said,  was  "  all  argument,  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  reasoning."  Erskine  was  also 
the  author  of  some  poems,  of  which  the  best  known  is  "  The 
Emigrant  "  (1783). 

See  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Fergusson's  Htnry  Erskine  (1882). 

ERSKINE.  JOHN  (1721-1803),  Scottish  divine,  son  of  John 
Erskine  of  Camock,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  June  1721.  He 
studied  law  for  a  time  after  completing  his  course  in  arts  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  eventually  licensed  to  preach 
in  X743;  and  was  successively  parish  minister  of  Kirkintilloch, 


near  Glasgow,  Culross,  in  Fifeshire  (1753),  New  Greyfriars 
church  in  Edinburgh  (1758),  and  Old  Greyfriars  church  in  1768, 
where  he  became  the  colleague  of  Principal  Robertson,  the 
historian.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  X9th  of  January  1803.  Dr  Erskine's  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  controversial  pamphlets  on  theological  subjects.  His 
sermons  are  clear,  vigorous  expositions  of  a  moderate  Calvinism, 
in  which  metaphysical  argument  and  practical  morah'ty  are 
happily  blended.  In  church  poUtics  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party;  and  was  much  beloved  for  his  high  character 
and  amiability. 

For  his  life  and  works  tee  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  Wellwood,  Life  and 
Writings  of  J.  Erskine,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1818). 

BRSiONB,  JOHN,  of  Camock  (1695-1768),  Scottish  jurist, 
son  of  Lieut.-Coloncl  John  Erskine,  was  born  in  1695.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  ini  7 19.  Although 
he  never  enjoyed  much  practice  at  the  bar,  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer,  and  in  1737  was 
appointed  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1754  he  published  his  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  He 
retired  from  his  chair  in  1765;  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  uneventful  life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work,  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.  He  died  at  Cardross,  Perthshire,  on  the 
I  St  of  March  1768- 

Erskine's  Inslitutes,  although  not  exhibiting  the  grasp  ci 
principle  which  distinguished  his  great  predecessor  Lord  Stair, 
is  so  conspicuous  for  learning,  accuracy  and  sound  good  sense, 
that  it  has  always  been  esteemed  of  the  highest  authority  on 
the  law  of  Scotland.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1773  and 
it  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  The  Principles,  although 
published  first,  is  substantially  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
work,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  it,  being  more  concise 
and  direct.  It  retains  its  place  as  the  text-book  on  Scots  law, 
and  is  frequently  being  re-edited. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN,  of  Dun  (1509-1591),  Scottish  reformer, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  laird  of  Dun,  was  bom  in  1509, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Erskine  was  the  cause — probably  by  accident — of 
a  priest's  death,  and  was  forced  to  go  abroad,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  learning.  It  was  through  his  agency 
that  Greek  was  first  taught  in  Scotland  by  Petrus  de  Marsiliers 
at  Montrose.  This  fact  counted  for  much  in  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  Erskine  was  also  drawn  towards  the  new  faith, 
being  a  close  friend  of  George  Wishart,  the  reformer,  from  whose 
fate  he  was  saved  by  his  wealth  and  influence,  and  of  John  Knox, 
whose  advice  openly  to  discountenance  the  mass  was  given  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  laird  of  Dun.  In  the  stormy  controversies 
of  the  time  of  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI.  Erskine  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  and  a  moderating  influence.  He  was  able  to 
soothe  the  queen  when  her  feelings  had  been  outraged  by  Knox's 
denunciations — being  a  man  "  most  gentill  of  nature  " — and 
frequently  acted  as  mediator  both  between  the  catholic  and 
reforming  parties,  and  among  the  reformers  themselves.  In 
1560  he  was  appointed— though  a  layman— superintendent 
of  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  for  Angus  and  Mearns,  and 
in  1572  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  modified  episcopacy  proposed 
by  Morton  at  the  Lcith  convention.  Though  never  himself 
ordained,  he  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  leaders  of  the 
church  as  to  be  more  than  once  elected  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly  (first  in  1564),  and  he  was  amongst  those  who  in 
1578  drew  up  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  From  1579  he  was 
a  member  of  the  king's  council.  He  died  in  1 591.  Erskine  owed 
his  peculiar  influence  among  the  Scottish  reformers  to  the  union 
— rare  in  those  days — of  steadfast  convictions  with  a  con- 
ciliatory manner;  Queen  Mary  described  him  as  "a  mild  and 
sweet -natured  man,  with  true  honesty  and  uprightness." 

Sv«  the  "  Dun  Papers  "  in  the  Spalding  Oub  MiwUany,  vol.  iv. 
(1849).  and  the  article  by  T.  F.  Henderson  in  the  D%ct.  Nat.  Biog. 

ERSKINE,  RALPH  (1685-1752).  Scottish  divine,  brother  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine  (q.v.),  was  born  on  the  18th  of  March  1685. 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  17 11 
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ordained  assistant  minister  at  Dunfermline.  He  homologated 
the  protests  which  his  brother  laid  on  the  table  of  the  assembly 
after  being  rebuked  for  his  synod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formally 
withdraw  from  the  establishment  till  i737*  He  was  also 
present,  though  not  as  a  member,  at  the  first  meeting  of  th« 
associate  presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place  on  account 
of  the  oath  administered  to  burgesses,  he  adhered,  along  with  his 
brother,  to  the  burgher  section.    He  died  after  a  short  illness 

on  the  6th  of  November  1752. 

His  works  consist  of  sermons,  poetical  parsphrstes  and  goeoel 
sonnets.  The  Gospel  Sonnets  have  frequently  appeared  separately. 
His  Life  and  Diary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser.  was  published  in 
1842.         * 

BBSKINE,  THOMAS,   of   LinUthen   (178S-X870),    Scottish 
theologian,  youngest  son  of  David  Erskine,  writer  to  the  signet 
in  Edinbur^,  and  of  Anne  Graham,  of  the  Grahams  of  Airth, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  October  1 788.    He  was  a  descendant  of 
John,  xst  or  6th  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Camock. 
After  being  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
Durham,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  in  18 10  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
faculty  of  advocates,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Cockbum,  Jeffrey,  Scott  and  other  distinguished 
men  whose  talent  then  lent  lustre  to  the  Scottish  bar.    In  1816 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  -  The  writings  of  Erskine,  especially 
his  published  letters,  are  distinguished  by  a  graceful  style,  and 
possess  originality  and  interest.    His  theological  views  have  a 
considerable  similarity  to  those  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
who  acknowledges  having  been  indebted  to  him  for  his  first  true 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice.    Erskine  had 
little  interest  in  the  *'  historical  criticism  "  of  Christianity,  and 
regarded  as  the  only  proper  criterion  of  its  truth  its  conformity 
or  nonconformity  with  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  its  adapt- 
ability or  non-adaptability  to  man's  spiritual  needs.    He  con- 
sidered the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  manifestation 
to  man  of  an  eternal  sonship  in  the  divine  nature,  apart  from 
which  those  filial  qualities  which  God  demands  from  man  could 
have  no  sanction;  by  Jaitk  as  tised  in  Scripture  he  understood 
to  be  meant  a  certain  moral  or  spiritual  activity  or  energy  which 
virtually  implied  salvation,  because  it  implied  the  existence  of 
a  principle  of  spiritual  life  possessed  of  an  immortal  power. 
This  faith,  he  believed,  could  be  properly  awakened  only  by  the 
manifestation,  through  Christ,  of  love  as  the  law  of  life,  and 
as  identical  with  an  eternal  righteousness  which  it  was  God's 
purpose  to  bestow  on  every  in^vidual  souL    As  an  interpreter 
of  the  mystical  side  of  Calvinism  and  of  the  psychological  con- 
ditions which  correspond  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  Erskine  is 
unrivalled.    During  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  Erskine 
ceased  from  literary  work.    Among  his  friends  were  Madame 
Vemet,  the  duchess  de  Broglie,  the  younger  Mdme  de  Stael, 
M.  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  Edward  Irving,  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Ewing,  Dr  John  Brown  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.    His  wide  influence  was  due  to  his  high  character  and 
unassuming  earnestness.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 

March  1870. 

His  principal  works  are  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
Truth  oj  Rfvealed  Religion  (1820),  an  Essay  on  Faith  (1822),  and 
the  Unccnditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel  (1828).  These  have  all 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  have  also  been  translated  into 
French.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Braten  Serpent  (1831).  the 
Doctrine  of  Election  (1830),  several  "  Introductory  Essays "  to 
editions  01  Christian  Authors,  and  a  posthumous  work  entitled 
Spiritual  Order  and  Other  Papers  (1871).  Two  vols,  of  his  letters, 
edited  by  William  Ha'nna,  D.U.,  with  reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanley 
and  Principal  Shairp,  appeared  in  1877. 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS  ERSKINE,  iST  Baron  (1750-1823), 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Henry  David,  loth  earl  of  Buchan,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  loth  of  January  1750.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions;  but  his 
father,  owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances,  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  give  him  a  good  school  education  at  the  high  school 


of  Edinbui^  and  the  grammar  school  of  St  Andrews.  In  1764 
hh  was  sent  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  **  Tartar,"  but  oti 
finding,  when  he  returned  to  this  country  after  fbur  yean' 
absence  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  that  there  was 
little  immediate  chance  of  his  rank  of  acting  lieutenant  bdnf 
confirmed,  he  quitted  the  service  and  entered  the  army,  purchas- 
ing a  commission  in  the  xst  Royab  with  the  meagre  patrimony 
which  had  been  left  to  him.  But  promotion  here  was  as  slow  as 
in  the  navy;  while  in  1770  he  had  added  greatly  to  his  difkuUies 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.P.  for  Mariov, 
an  excellent  wife,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  However,  an  acddentaj 
visit  to  an  assise  court  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  quartered, 
and  an  interview  with  Lord  Mansfield,  the  presiding  judge, 
confirmed  his  resolve  to  quit  the  army  for  the  law.  Accoidinfly 
on  the  26th  of  April  1775  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  also  on  the  xjth  of  January  following  entered  himself  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  on  the  books  of  Trinity  Colkgr,  Cans- 
bridge,  but  merely  that  by  graduating  he  might  be  called  t«o 
years  earlier. 

He  read  in  the  chambers  of  Francis  Bullet  (aftccwards  Mr 
Justice  Buller)  and  George  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood,  and  wa5 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  3rd  of  July  1778.    His  success  was 
immediate  and  brilliant.    An  accident  was  the  means  of  gtving 
him  his  first  case,  Aex  v.  BaUlie,  in  which  he  appeared  for  Captaia 
Thomas  Baillie,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
who  had  published  a  pamphlet  animadverting  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  abuses  whidi  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  had  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  hospital, 
and  against  whom  a  rule  had  been  obtained  from  the  court  cf 
king's  bench  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  for  bbel 
should  not  be  filed,    j^iskine  was  the  junior  of  five  counsel;  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  that  the  prolixity  of  his  leaders  cos- 
sumed  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  thereby  giving  the  advantage 
of  starting  afresh  next  morning.  He  made  tise  of  this  opportunity 
to  deliver  a  speech  of  wonderful  eloquence,  skill  and  coonge. 
which  captivated  both  the  audience  and  the  court.    The  rale 
was  discharged,  and  Erskine's  fortune  was  made.    He  received, 
it  is  said,  thirty  retainers  before  he  left  the  court.     In  1781  be 
delivered  another  remarkable  speech,  in  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon— a  speech  'which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  dociiiat 
of  constructive  treason.    In  1783,  when  the  Coalition  ministo 
came  into  power,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  fo; 
Portsmouth.    His  first  ^>eech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
failure;  and  he  never  in  parliamentary  debate  possessed  anything 
like  the  influence  he  had  at  the  bar.    He  lost  his  seat  at  the  dis- 
solution in  the  following  year,  and  remained  out  of  parliamect 
until  1790,  when  he  was  again  returned  for  Portsmouth.  Bur 
his  success  at  the  bar  continued  unimpaired.    In  x  783  be  received 
a  patent  of  precedence.    His  first  special  retainer  was  in  defence 
of  Dr  W.  D.  Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph,  who  was  tried  in  \-ii 
at  Shrewsbury  for  seditious  libel — a  defence  to  which  was  du< 
the  passing  of  the  Libel  Act  1792,  laying  down  the  princip'^ 
that  it  is  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  the  judge  to  decide  the  ques'.ioi 
whether  or  no  a  publication  is  a  libel.    In  1 789  he  was  counsel  for 
John  Stockdale,  a  bookseller,  who  was  charged  with  sedtlioic  libel 
in  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Warren  Hastings,  whose 
trial  was  then  proceeding;  and  his  speech  on  this  occasicn 
probably  his  greatest  effort,  is  a  consummate  specimen  of  t^ 
art  of  addressing  a  jury.    Three  years  afterwards  be  broufh* 
down  the  opposition  iJike  of  friends  and  foes  by  defendirg 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  The  Rights  of  Man — holding  that  an 
advocate  has  no  right,  by  refusing  a  brief,  to  convert  hirasei' 
into  a  judge.    As  a  consequence  he  lost  the  office  of  attorat) 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1786;  the  prince,  however,  subsequently  made  amends  bf 
making  him  his  chancellor.    Among  Erskine's  later  ^leecbei 
may  be  mentioned  those  for  Home  Tooke  and  the  other  advocates 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  that  for  James  Hadfield,  who  «£ 
accused  of  shooting  at  the  king.    On  the  accession  of  the  Greo- 
ville  ministry  in  x8o6  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  an  oflke  for 
which  his  training  had  in  no  way  prepared  him,  but  which  he 
fortunately  held  only  during  the  short  period  his  party  was  ia 
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power.  Of  the  lenuinder  of  bii  life  it  would  be  wdl  if  nothing 
could  be  said.  Occasionally  speaking  in  parliament,  and  hoping 
that  he  might  return  to  office  should  the  prince  berome  regent, 
he  gradually  degenerated  into  a  state  of  useless  idleness.  Never 
conspicuous  for  prudence,  he  aggravated  his  increasing  poverty 
by  an  unfortunate  second  marriage. 

His  first  wife  had  died  in  1805,  and  he  married  at  Gretna  Green 
a  Miss  Mary  Buck.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  not  definitely 
known.  Once  only— in  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Queien  Caroline 
— does  he  recall  his  former  self .  He  died  at  Almonddl,  Linlithgow- 
shire, on  the  17th  of  November  1823,  of  pneumonia,  caught  on 
the  voyage  to  Scotland. 

Erskine's  great  forensic  reputation  was,  to  a  certain  eitent, 
a  concomitant  of  the  numerous  political  trials  of  the  day,  but 
it  was  also  due  to  his  impassioned  eloquence  and  undaunted 
courage,  which  so  often  carried  audience  and  jury  and  even  the 
court  along  with  him.  As  a  judge  he  did  not  succeed;  and  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  under  any  circumstances  he  could 
have  succeeded.  For  the  office  of  chancellor  he  was  plainly  unfit. 
As  a  Uwyer  he  was  well  read,  but  by  no  means  profound.  His 
strength  Uy  in  the  keenness  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  in  his 
dexterity  and  the  ability  with  which  he  disentangled  complicated 
masses  of  evidence,  and  above  all  in  his  unrivalled  power  of 
fixing  and  commanding  the  attention  of  juries.  To  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  but  law  had  he  applied  hinuelf  systematically, 
with  the  single  exception  of  English  literature,  of  which  he 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  in  early  life,  at  intervab  of  leisure 
in  college,  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  army.  Vanity,  u  said  to  have 
been  his  ruling  personal  characteristic;  but  those  who  knew 
him,  while  they  admit  the  fault,  say  that  in  him  it  never  took 
an  offensive  form,  even  in  old  age,  while  the  singular  grace  and 
attractiveness  of  his  manner  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  fout  Sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  David  Montagu  (1776-1855),  was  a  well-known 
diplomatist;  his  second  son,  Henry  David  (1786-1859),  was 
dean  of  Ripon;  and  his  third  son,  Thomas  (1788-1864),  became 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  By  his  second  irife  he 
haid  one  son,  bom  in  xSax. 

In  177a  Erskine  published  (^servaUans  on  the  PnooUint  Ahuus 
in  tkt  BriHsk  Army,  a  pamphlet  which  had  a  lane  circulation,  and 
in  later  life.  Armata,  an  imitation  of  Gutftwr'i  Traveis.  His  meet 
noted  speeches  have  repeatedly  appeared  in  a  collected  form.  Sec 
Campbell's  Lwes  of  the  Chancellors \  Moore's  Diaries-,  Fergusson's 
Honry  Erskine  (i88a);  Dumerit's  Henry  Erskine,  a  Study  (Paris, 
1883);  Lord  Brougham's  Memoir,  pnnxtd  to  Erskine's  SUeckes 
C1847);  Romilly's  Memoirs',  the  Croker  Papers;  Lord  Holland's 
Miemoirs. 

BRUBE8CITB,  a  native  copper-iron  sulphide,  Cu»FeSi,  of 
importance  as  an  ore  of  copper.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubic 
system,  the  usual  form  being  that  of  interpenetrating  cubes 
twinned  on  an  octahedral  plane.  The  faces  are  usually  curved 
nnd  rough,  and  the  crystals  confusedly  aggregated  together. 
Compact  and  granular  masses  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
The  colour  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface  is  bronzy  or  coppery, 
but  in  moist  air  this  rapidly  tarnishes  with  iridescent  blue  and 
red  colours;  hence  the  names  purple  copper  ore,  variegated 
copper  ore  (Ger.  Buntkupferert),  horse-flesh  ore,  and  erubescite 
(from  the  Lat.  erubescere, "  to  grow  red  ").  The  lustre  is  metallic, 
nnd  the  streak  greyish-black;  hardness  3;  sp.  gr.  5*0.  Bomite 
(after  Baron  Ignaz  von  Bom,  b.  1742,  d.  1791)  is  a  name  in 
common  use  for  this  mineral,  and  it  predates  erabesdte,  the  name 
given  by  J.  D.  Dana  in  1850,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  him; 
French  authors  use  the  name  phillipsite,  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  R.  Phillips,  who  analysed  the  mineral;  both  these 
earlier  names  had,  however,  been  previously  used  for  other 
minerals. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  presence  of  mechanically  admixed 
chalcopyrite  and  chalcocite,  the  published  analyses  of  erabesdte 
show  wide  variations,  the  copper,  for  example,  varying  from 
50  to  70%.  Even  the  best  Cornish  crystals  enclose  a  nucleus 
of  chalcopjrrite  (CuFeSa),  and  an  analysis  of  these  made  in  1839 
led  to  the  long-accepted  formula  CuaFeS».     Recently,  B.  J. 


Harrington  has  analysed  carefully  selected  material  and  obtained 
the  formula  Cu»FeS«. 

Erabesdte  occurs  in  copper-bearing  veins,  and  has  been  mined 
as  an  ore  of  copper  at  Redrath  in  Cornwall,  Montecatini  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  Tuscany,  Bristol  in  Connecticut,  Acton  in 
Canada,  and  other  localities  in  North  America.  The  best 
crystallLsed  specimens  are  from  the  Cam  Brea  mine  and  other 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redrath,  and  from  Bristol 
in  Connecticut.  Recently  a  few  large  isolated  crystals  with 
the  form  of  icositetrahedra  have  been  found  with  caldte  and 
albite  in  a  gold-vein  on  Frossniti-AIpe  in  the  Gross-Venediger, 
Tirol.  (L.  J.  S.) 

ERTSIPBI1A8  (a  Greek  word,  probably  derived  from  kpvBpis, 
red,  and  srIXXa,  dun)— synonyms,  Ike  Rose,  St  Antkony*s  Fiie — 
an  acute  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  a  special  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  caused  by  a  streptococcus.  Erysipelas  is 
endemic  in  most  countries,  and  epidemic  at  certain  seasons, 
particulariy  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  poison  is  not  very 
vindent,  but  it  certainly  can  be  conveyed  by  bedding  and  the 
dothes  of  a  third  person.  Two  varieties  are  occasionally 
described,  a  traumatic  and  an  idiopathic,  but  the  disease  seems 
to  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  existence  of  a  wound  or  abrasion. 
In  the  so-called  idiopathic  variety,  of  which  Jadal  erysipelas 
is  the  best  known,  the  point  of  entry  is  i^obably  an  abrasion  by 
the  lachrymal  duct. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  of  moderate  character  there  is  simply 
a  redness  of  the  integument,  which  feels  somewhat  hard  and 
thickened,  and  upon  which  there  often  appear  small  vesications. 
This  redness,  though  at  first  drcumscrifacd,  tends  to  spread  and 
affect  the  neighbouring  sound  skin,  untU  an  entire  limb  or  a 
large  area  of  the  body  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  There  is  usually  considerable  pain,  with  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  affected  part.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
portions  of  skin  first  attacked  become  less  inflamed,  and  exhibit 
a  yellowish  appearance,  which  is  followed  by  slight  desquamation 
ofthecutide.  The  inflammation  in  general  gradually  disappears. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  out  again,  and  passes  over  the 
area  originally  affected  the  second  time.  But  besides  the  skin, 
the  subjacent  tissues  may  become  involved  in  the  Inflammation, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus.  This  is  termed  pkieg- 
monoHs  erysipelas,  and  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  traumatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
affected  parts  become  gangrenous.  Certain  complications  are 
apt  to  arise  in  erysipelas  affecting  the  surface  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium or  pleura. 

Erysipelas  of  the  face  usually  begins  with  symptoms  of 
general  illness,  the  patient  feeling  languid,  drowsy  and  sick, 
while  frequently  there  is  a  distinct  rigor  followed  with  fever. 
Sore  throat  is  sometimes  fdt,  but  in  general  the  first  indication 
of  the  local  affection  is  a  red  and  painful  spot  at  the  ade  of  the 
nose  or  on  one  of  the  cheeks  or  ears.  Occasionally  it  would  appear 
that  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  throat,  and  reaches  the  face 
through  the  nasal  fossae.  The  redness  gradually  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface.of  the  face,  and  is  accompanied  with  swelling, 
which  in  the  lax  tissues  of  the  cheeks  and  eyelids  is  so  great 
that  the  features  soon  become  obliterated  and  the  countenance 
wears  a  hideous  expression.  Advandng  over  the  scalp,  the 
disease  may  invade  the  neck  and  pass  on  to  the  trank,  but  in 
general  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  face  and  head. 
While  the  disease  progresses,  besides  the  pain,  tendemess  and 
heat  of  the  affected  parts,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe.  The  temperature  rises  often  to  105*  or  higher,  rcmaimi 
high  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  falls  by  criss.  Delirium  is 
a  frequent  accompaniment.  The  attack  in  general  lasts  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  inflammation  subsides  in  the 
parts  of  the  skin  first  attacked,  while  it  spreads  onwards  in  other 
directions,  and  after  it  has  passed  away  there  is,  as  already 
observed,  some  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

Although  in  general  the  termination  is  favourable,  serious 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  follow  from  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  some  rare  instances  sudden  death 
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has  occurred  fh>in  suffocation  arising  from  oedema  glottidis, 
the  inflammatory  action  having  spread  into  and  extensively 
involved  the  throat.  One  attack  of  this  disease,  so  far  from 
protecting  from,  appears  rather  to  predispose  to  others.  It  is 
sometimes  a  complication  in  certain  forms  of  exhausting  disease, 
such  as  phthisis  or  typhoid  fever,  and  is  then  to  be  repuded  as 
of  serious  import.  A  very  fatal  form  occasionally  attacks  new- 
bom  infants,  particularly  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  their  lives. 
In  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  this  form  of  erysipelas  has  been 
specially  found  to  prevail. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  best  conducted  on  the  expectant 
system.  The  disease  in  most  instances  tends  to  a  favourable 
termination;  and  beyond  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  may  require  the  use  of  some  gentle 
laxative,  little  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  medicine.  The  employ- 
ment of  preparations  of  iron  in  large  doses  is  strongly 
recommended  by  many  physidans.  But  the  chief  point  is  the 
administration  of  abundant  nourishment  in  a  light  and  digestible 
form.  Of  the  many  local  applications  which  may  be  employed, 
hot  fomentations  will  be  found  among  the  most  soothing.  Dusting 
the  affected  part  with  powdered  starch,  and  wrapping  it  in 
cotton  wadding,  is  also  of  use. 

In  the  case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  complicating  wounds, 
free  incisions  into  the  part  are  necessary. 

ERYTHRAE  [mod.  LUri]t  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Bay  of 
Erytfarae,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mountains  Mimas  and 
Corycus,  and  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Chios.  In  the 
peninsula  excellent  wine  was  produced.  The  town  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  lonians  under  Rnopos,  son  of  Codrus. 
Never  a  large  city,  it  sent  only  eight  ships  to  the  battle  of  Lade. 
The  Erythraeans  owned  for  a  considerable  time  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  that  city.  After  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
however,  they  received  Conon,  and  paid  him  honours  in  an 
inscription,  still  extant.  Erythrae  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
prophetesses — one  of  whom,  Sibylla,  is  mentionnl  by  Strabo 
as  Living  in  the  early  period  of  the  city;  the  other,  Atbenais, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruins  include 
well-preserved  Hellenistic  walls  with  towers,  of  which  five  are 
still  visible.  The  acropolis  (280  ft.)  has  the  theatre  on  its  N. 
slope,  and  eastwards  lie  many  remains  of  Byzantine  buildings. 
Modern  Litri  is  a  considerable  place  and  port,  extending  from 
the  ancient  harbour  to  the  acropolis.  The  smaller  coasting 
steamers  call,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  with  Chios  and  Smyrna. 

ERYTHRITE»  the  name  given  to  (i)  a  mineral  composed 
of  a  hydrated  cobalt  arsenate,  and  (2)  in  chemistry,  a  tetra- 
hydric  alcohol  (i)  The  mineral  erythrite  has  the  formula 
Coa(As04)r8HsO,  and  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system  and 
is  isomorphous  with  vivianite.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  beautiful 
radially-arranged  groups  of  blade-shaped  crystals  with  a  bright 
crimson  colour  and  brilliant  lustre.  On  exposure  to  light  the 
colour  and  lustre  deteriorate.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  on  which  the  lustre  is  pearly.  Cleav- 
age flakes  are  soft  (H'-2),  sectile  and  flexible;  specific  gravity 
2 '95.  The  mineral  is,  however,  more  often  found  as  an  earthy 
encrustation  with  a  peach-blossom  colour,  and  in  this  form  was 
early  (1727)  known  as  cobalt-bloom  (Ger.  KobaltblUthe).  The  name 
erythrite,  from  ipv$p6is,  "  red,"  was  given  by  F.  S.  Beudant 
in  1382.  Erythrite  occurs' as  a  product  of  alteration  of  smaltite 
(CoAs]).and  other  cobaltiferous  arsenides.  The  finest  crystallized 
specimens  are  from  Schneebefg  in  Saxony.  The  earthy  variety 
has  been  found  in  Thuringia  and  Cornwall  and  some  other 
places.  (2)  The  alcohol  erythrite  has  the  constitutional  formula 
HOH3CCH(OH)CH(OH)CH20H;  it  is  also  known  as  erythrol, 
erythroglucin  and  phycite.  It  corresponds  to  tartaric  acid,  and, 
like  this  substance,  it  occurs  in  four  stereo-isomeric  forms.  The 
internally  compensated  modification,  i-erythrite,  corresponding 
to  mesotartaric  acid,  occurs  free  in  the  algae  Protococcus  vidgariSt 
and  as  the  orsellinate,  erythrin,  C|H«(OH)2(0*CaH70a)s,  in  many 
lichens  and  algae,  especially  RocuUa  montagnei.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  melts  at  126*,  and  boils  at  330^.   Careful  oxidation  with 


dilute  nitric  add  gives  erythrose  or  tetiose,  which  h  probably 
a  mixture  of  a  trioxyaldehyde  and  trioxyketooe.  Energetic 
oxidation  gives  erythritic  add  and  mesotartaric  add.  t-Eiythrite 
and  the  facemic  mixture  of  the  dextro  and  laevo  vmoeties  were 
synthesized  by  Griner  in  1893  from  divinyL 

ERZERUM,  or  Akzkuk  (Ann.  Gorui),  the  chief  town  of  an 
important  vilayet  ot  the  same  name  in  Astatic  Tudcej.  It  a 
a  military  station  and  a  fortress  of  considerable  stratcgicai  vahe, 
dosing  the  roads  from  Kara,  Olti  and  other  parts  of  the  frontier. 
Severid  important  routes  from  Trebtzond  and  various  parts  of 
Anatolia  converge  towards  it  from  the  west.  It  is  situated  at 
the  eastern  end  of  an  open  bare  plain,  30  m.  long  and  about  12 
wide,  bordered  by  steep,  rounded  mountains  and  traversed  by 
the  Kara  Su,  or  western  Euphrates,  which  has  its  sooroe  in  the 
Dumlu  Dagh  a  few  miles  north  of  that  town,  which  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  6250  ft.  above  sea-levd,  while  the  near  hiUs  rise  to 
10,000  ft.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  striking,  Miy 
bare  mountains  being  varied  by  open  plains  and  long  valleys 
dotted  with  villages.  Just  east  of  the  town  is  the  broad  ridj^e 
of  the  Deveboyun  ("  Camel's  Neck  "),  across  which  the  ro^ 
passes  to  Kars.  To  the  south  is  the  Palanduken  range,  from  which 
emerge  numerous  streams,  supplying  the  town  with  excdteit 
water.  In  the  plain  to  the  north  the  Kara  Su  traverses  cxiensi<« 
marshes  which  afford  good  wildfowl-shooting  in  the  spring. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  encdnte  or  rampait 
with  some  forts  on  the  hills  just  above  it,  and  others  on  the 
Deveboyun  ridge  facing  east,  the  whole  forming  a  positiofi  d 
considerable  strength.  The  old  walls  and  the  dtadd  have 
disappeared.  Inside  the  ramparts  the  town  lies  rather  cramped, 
with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  badly  drained  and  diity;  tk« 
houses  are  generally  built  of  dark  grey  volcanic  stone  with  fiat 
roofs,  the  general  aspect,  owing  to  the  absence  oi  trees,  hang 
somewhat  gloomy.  The  water-supply  from  Palanduken  a 
distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  numerous  public  faunlai&& 
The  town  has  a  population  of  about  43,000,  including  aboat 
xo,ooo  Armenians,  2000  Persians  and  a  few  Jews.  It  has  a 
garrison  in  peace  of  about  5000  men^  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
British  consulate  for  Kurdistan,  and  there  are  other  Eun^Kis 
consulates  besides  an  American  mission  with  schoob.  The  grett 
altitude  accounts  for  very  severe  winter  a>ld,  occasionally  ic' 
to  25°  below  zero  F.,  accompanied  by  blizzards  {iipi)  sometixses 
fatal  to  travellers  overtaken  by  them.  The  summer  heat  is 
moderate  (59*  to  77*). 

There  are  several  well-built  mosques  (none  older  than  the 
x6th  century),  pubUc  baths,  and  several  good  khans.  There  are 
Armeiuan  and  Catholic  churches,  but  the  most  beautiful  buHdlBS 
is  a  medresse  erected  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Scljuks,  vitb 
ornamental  doorway  and  two  graceful  minareta  known  as  tb< 
Ckifte  Minare. 

Situated  on  the  main  road  from  Trebizond  into  nonh-wcs 
Persia,  the  town  has  always  a  large  caravan  traffic,  prindpalh 
of  camels,  but  since  the  improvement  of  communicatioas  is 
Russia  this  has  declined.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  to  the  coas 
at  Trebizond,  the  journey  being  made  in  five  or  six  days.  'VY<n 
are  also  roads  to  Kars,  Bayazid,  Erzingan  and  Kharpiit.  Black- 
smiths' and  coppersmiths'  work  is  better  here  than  in  moA 
Turkish  towns;  horse-shoes  and  brasswork  are  also  faoaoui 
There  are  several  tanneries,  and  Turkish  boots  and  saddles  are 
largely  made.  Jerked  beef  (pdsdirma)  is  also  prepared  in  hn^ 
quantities  for  winter  use.  The  plain  produces  wheat,  barky 
millet  and  vegetables.  Wood  fuel  is  scarce,  the  present  sofif^v 
bdng  from  the  Torture  district,  whence  sudface  coal  and  ligrite 
are  also  brought;  but  the  usual  fud  is  Uxek  or  dried  cow-dcs( 
The  bazaars  are  of  no  great  interest.  Good  Persian  cmrpets  and 
similar  goods  can  be  obtained. 

Erzerum  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  identic 
with  the  Armenian  Garin  Kalakh,  the  Arabic  Kalik&lc,  and  iti 
Byzantine  Theodosiopolis  of  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  : 
frontier  fortress  of  the  empire — hence  its  name  Enem-€r-Rhm^ 
It  was  captured  by  the  Seljuks  in  1201,  when  it  was  an  is 
portant  city,  and  it  fell  into  Turkish  possession  in  1517.  In  Julf 
1829  it  was  captured  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevich,  and  ik 
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occupation  continued  until  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (September 
1829).  The  town  was  unsucce»fully  attacked  by  the  Russians 
on  the  9th  of  November  1877  after  a  victory  gained  by  them  a 
short  time  previously  on  the  Deveboyun  heights;  it  was  occupied 
by  them  during  the  armistice  (7  th  of  February  1878)  and  restored 
toTorkeyafter  the  treatyof  Berlin.  In  1859a  severe  earthquake 
destroyed  much  of  the  town,  and  another  in  November  1901 
caused  much  damage. 

The  Erzerum  vilayet  extends  from  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Bayazid,  all  along  the  Russian  frontier  and  westward  into 
Anatolia  at  Baiburt  and  Erzingan.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
sanjaks  of  Bayazid,  Erzerum,  and  Erzingan.  It  includes  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  and  consists  of  bare 
undulating  uplands  varied  by  lofty  ranges.  The  deep  gorges 
of  the  Chorokh  and  Tortum  streams  north  of  the  town  alone 
have  a  different  appearance,  being  well  wooded  in  places. 
Both  arms  of  the  Euphrates  have  their  rise  in  this  country  as 
well  as  the  Aras  (Araxcs)  and  the  Chorokh  (Acampsis).  It  is 
an  agricultural  country  with  few  industries.  Besides  forests, 
iron,  salt,  sulphur  and  other  mineral  springs  are  found.  Some 
of  the  coal  and  lignite  mines  in  Tortum  have  been  recently 
worked  to  supply  fuel  for  Erkerum.  The  population  is  largely 
Armenian  and  Kurd  with  some  Turks  (Moslems  $00,000, 
Christians  140,000).  (C.  W.  W.;  F.  R.  M.) 

BRZGEBIRGB,  a  mountain  chain  of  Germany,  extending 
in  a  W.S.W.  direction  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Elstergebirge 
along  the  frontier  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.    Its  leijgth 
from   E.N.E.   to  W.S.W.   is  about  80  m.    and  its  average 
breadth  about   25   m.    The  southern  declivity  is  generally 
steep  and  rugged,  forming  in  some  places  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wail  of  the  height  of  from  2000  to  2500  ft.;  while 
the  northern,  divided  at  intervals  into  valleys,  sometimes  of 
great  fertility  and  sometimes  wildly  romantic,  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany.    The  central 
part  of  the  chain  forms  a  plateau  of  an  average  height  of  more 
than  3000  ft.    At  the  extremities  of  this  plateau  are  situated 
the  highest  summits  of  the  range:— in  the  soiitli-east  the  Keilberg 
(4080  ft.);  in  the  north-«ast  the  Fichtelberg  (3980  ft.);  and  in 
the  south-west  the  Spitaberg  (3650  ft.).    Between  the  Keilberg 
and  the  Fichtelberg,  at  the  height  of  about  3300  ft ,  is  situated 
Gottesgab,  the  highest  town  in  Bohemia.    Geok^cally,  the 
Erzgebirge  range  consists  mainly  of  gneiss,  mica  and  phyllite. 
As  its  name  (Ore  Mountains)  indicates,  it  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
ores.  These  are  chiefly  silver  and  lead,  the  layers  of  both  of  which 
are  very  extensive,  tin,  nickel,  copper  and  iron.    Gold  is  found 
in  several  places,  and  some  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  man- 
ganese, mercury  and  sulphur.    The  Erzgebirge  is  celebrated  for 
its  lace  manufactures,  introduced  by  Barbara  Uttmann  in  1541, 
embroideries,  silk-weaving  and  toys.    The  climate  is  in  winter 
inclement  in  the  higher  elevations,  and,  as  the  snow  h'es  deep  until 
the  spring,  the  range  is  largely  frequented  by  devotees  of  winter 
sport,  ski,  toboganning,  &c.    In  summer  the  air  is  bradng,  and 
many  climatic  health  resorts  have  sprung  into  existence,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Kipsdorf ,  B&renfels  and  Obcrwiesenthal. 
Coifimunication  with  the  Erzgebirge  is  provided  by  numerous 
lines  of  railway,  some,  such  as  that  from  Freiberg  to  Brflx,  that 
from  Chemnitz  to  Komotau,  and  that  from  Zwickau  to  Carlsbad, 
crossing  the  range,  while  various  local  lines  serve  the  higher 
valleys. 

The  Elstergebirge,  a  range  some  16  m.  in  length,  in  which  the 
Weisse  Ebter  has  its  source,  runs  S.W.  from  the  Erzgebirge  to 
the  Fichtelgel»rge  and  attains  a  height  of  2630  ft. 

See  Grohmann,  Das  Oberertttbirif  und  seine  Stddle  (1903).  and 
Schurtz.  Die  Pdsse  des  Erzgebirges  (xtol);  also  Daniel,  Deutsch- 
land,  vol.  ii.,  and  Gebauer,  Xdiutrr  ttiNi  VUlkerkunde,  vqI.  i. 

ERZINOAlf,  or  Erzinjan  {Arsingaofiht  middle  ages),  the  chief 
town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Erzerum  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  IV.  army  corps,  being  a  place  of 
some  military  importance,  with  large  barracks  and  military 
factories.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3900  ft.,  near  the 
western  end  of  a  rich  well-watered  plain  through  which  runs  the 
Kara  Su  or  western  Euphrates.    It  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and 


gardens,  and  is  about  a  mOe  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  here  runs  in  two  wide  channels  crossed  by  bridges.  One 
wide  street  traverses  the  town  from  east  to  west,  but  the  others  are 
narrow,  unpaved  and  dirty,  except  near  the  new  government 
buildings  and  the  large  modern  mosque  of  Hajji  Izzet  Pasha 
to  the  north,  which  are  the  only  buildings  of  note.  The  principal 
barracks,  military  hospital  and  clothing  factory  are  at  Karateluk 
on  the  plain  and  along  the  foot-hills  to  the  north  3  m.  off,  one 
recent  addition  to  the  business  buildings  having  electric  power 
and  modem  British  machinery;  some  older  barracks  and  a 
military  tannery  and  boot  factory  being  in  the  town.  The 
population  numbers  about  15,000,  of  whom  about  half  are 
Armenians  living  in  a  separate  quarter.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  copper  dishes  and 
utensils.  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer  but  moderate  in  winter. 
A  carriage-road  leads  to  Trebizond,  and  other  roads  to  Sivas, 
Karahissar,  Erzeram  and  Kharput.  The  plain,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  is  highly  productive  with  many 
villages  on  it  and  the  border  hills.  Wheat,  fruit,  vines  and 
cotton  are  largely  grown,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred.  Water 
is  everywhere  abundant,  and  there  are  iron  and  hot  sulphur 
springs.*  The  battle  in  which  the  sultan  of  Rum  (1243) 'was 
defeated  by  the  Mongols  took  place  on  the  plain,  anid  the  cele- 
brated Armenian  monastery  of  St  Gregory,  "  the  Illuminator," 
lies  on  the  hills  zz  m.  S.W.  of  the  town. 

Erzingan  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  town  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Anaitis.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  4th  century 
when  St  Gregory  lived  in  it.  The  district  passed  from  the 
Byzantines  to  the  Seljuks  after  the  defeat  of  Romanus,  1071, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  Mongols  in  1243.  After  having  been 
held  by  Mongols,  Tatars  and  Turkomans,  it  was  added  to  the 
Osmanii  empire  by  Mahommed  II.  in  1473.  In  1784  the  town 
was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    (C.W.W. ;  F.  R.  M.) 

ESAR-HADDON  [Assur-akhi-iddina,  "  Assur  has  given  a 
brother"]  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Sennacherib;  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  had  also  boroc  another  name,  Assur- 
etil-ilani-yukin-abla.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  murder  (the 
20th  of  Tebet,  681  B.C.)  he  was  commanding  the  Assyrian  army 
in  a  war  against  Ararat.  The  conspirators,  after  holding  Nineveh 
for  42  days,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  northward  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Ararat.  On  the  12th  of  lyyar  (680  B.C.) 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Malatia,  in  which  the  veterans 
of  Assyria  won  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  it  saluted  Esar-haddon 
as  king.  He  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan  was 
crowned  king.  A  good  genera],  Esar-haddon  was  also  an  able 
and  conciliatory  administrator.  His  first  act  was  to  crush  a 
rebellion  among  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  south  of  Babylonia  and 
then  to  restore  Babylon,  the  sacred  city  of  the  West,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  father.  The  walls  and  temple  of  Bel  were 
rebuOt,  its  gods  brought  back,  and  after  his  right  to  rule  had  been 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  Babylonian  priesthood  Esar- 
haddon  made  Babylon  his  second  capitals  A  year  or  two  later 
Media  was  invaded  and  Median  chiefs  came  to  Nineveh  to  offer 
homage  to  their  conqueror.  He  now  turned  to  Palestine,  where 
the  rebeUion  of  Abdi-milkutti  of  Zidon  was  suppressed,  its 
leader  beheaded  and  a  new  Zidon  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
older  city  (676-675  B.C.). ..All  Palestine  now  submitted  to 
Assyria,  and  12  Syrian  and  10  Cyprian  princes  (including 
Manassch  of  Judah)  came  to  pay  him  homage  and  supply  him 
with  materials  for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  had  appeared  on  the  Assyrian  frontier  (676  B.C.).  The 
Cimmerii  (see  Scythia)  under  Tcuspa  poured  into  Asia  Minor; 
they  were,  however,  overthrown  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Cilician 
mountaineers  who  had  joined  them  were  severely  punished. 
It  was  next  necessary  to  secure  the  southern  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Esar-haddon  accordingly  inarched  into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  to 
a  distance  of  about  900  m.,  across  a  burning  and  waterless  desert, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Arabian  tribes.  At  last  he  was  free, 
to  complete  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  by  conquering  Egypt, 
which  alone  remained  to  threaten  Assyrian  dominion  in  the  West. 
Baal  of  Tyre  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Esar-haddon  to 
the  Egyptian  king  Tirhaka  and  opened  to  the  latter  the  coast 
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road  of  Palestine;  leaving  a  force,  therefore,  to  invest  Tyre, 

Esar-haddon  led  the  main  body  of  the  Assyrian  troops  into 

Egypt  on  the  sth  of  Adar,  673  B.C.    The  desert  was  crossed  with 

the  help  of  the  Arabian  sheikh.    Egypt  seems  to  have  submitted 

to  the  invader  and  was  divided  into  twenty  satrapies.    Another 

campaign,  however,  was  needed  before  it  could  be  finally  subdued. 

In  670  B.C.  Esar-haddon  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  before  him 

in  15  days  (from  the  3rd  to  the  x8th  of  Tammus)  all  the  way 

from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  thrice  defeating  them  with  heavy 

loss  and  wounding  Tlrhaka  himself.    Three  days  after  Memphis 

fell,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  surrender  of 

Tyre  and  its  king.    In  668  b.C.  Eg3rpt  again  revolted,  and  while 

on  the  march  to  reduce  it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill  and  died  on 

the  xoth  of  Marchesvan.    His  empire  was  divided  between  his 

two  sons  Assur-banl-pal  and  Samas-sum-yukin,  Assur-bani-pal 

receiving  Assyria  and  bis  brother  Babylonia,  an  arrangement, 

however,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success.    Esar-haddon 

was  the  builder  of  a  palace  at  Nineveh  as  well  as  of  one  which  he 

erected  at  Calah  for  Assur-bani-pal. 

AuTHORiTixs.— E.  A.  W.  Budge,  History  of  Bsarhaddon  (1880) ; 
E.  Schrader,  KeUiHSchrifaiche  BMioOuk,   u.    (1889)    (Abel    and 


BBAU,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  the  Bible,  and  the  elder 
twin  brother  of  Jacob.  He  was  so  called  because  he  was  red 
(aJmAif)  and  hairy  when  he  was  bom,  and  the  nameEdom  (red) 
was  given  to  him  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meal 
of  red  lentil  pottage  (Gen.  zxv.  31-34).  Another  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  Jacob  obtained  the  superiority  is  related  in 
Gen.  zzvii.  Here  the  younger  brother  impersonated  the  elder, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  his  blind  father  by  imitating  the 
hairiness  of  his  brother.  He  thus  gained  the  bl^ng  intended 
for  the  first-bom,  and  Esau,  on  hearing  how  he  had  been  fore- 
stalled, vowed  to  kill  him.  Jacob  accordingly  fled  to  his  mother's 
relatives,  and  on  his  retum,  many  years  later,  peace  was  restored 
between  them  (zxxii.  sq.).  These  primitive  stories  of  the  relations 
between  the  q>onymous  heads  of  the  Edomites  and  Israelites 
are  due  to  the  older  (Judaean)  sources;  the  late  notices  of  the 
Priestly  school  (see  Genesis)  preserve  a  different  account  of  the 
parting  of  the  two  (Gen.  zxxvi.  6-8),  and  lay  great  stress  upon 
Esau's  marriages  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  land,  unions  which 
were  viewed  (from  the  writer's  standpoint)  with  great  aversion 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34  sq.,  zxvii.  46).  For  "  Esau  "  as  a  designation  of 
the  Edomites,  cf .  Jer.  zliz.  8,  Obad.  n.  6, 8,  and  on  their  history, 
see  Edom. 

Esau'i  characteristic  hairiness  (Gen.xxv.25.  xxvti.  11)  has  given 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  his  name  is  properiy  'ishav,  from  a  root 
corresponding  to  the  Arab.  *<Uhiya,  to  nave  thick  or  matted  hair. 
Mt  Sett,  too,  where  he  resided,  etymoloffically  suggests  a  "  shaggy  " 
mountain-land.    According  to  HomrodT  (Sud-aroB.  Ckrutom.  p.  39 

S.)  the  name  Esau  has  ^.  Arabian  analogies.  On  the  possible 
entity  of  the  name  with  Usoos,  the  Phoenician  demi-god  (Philo 
of  Byblus.  ap.  Eusebius,  PjotP'  Evang.  i.  10),  see  Cheyne,  Encyc. 
Bib.  col.  1333:  Vagrange,  Etudes  sur  Us  rdigtons  simiHques,  p.  416 
(Paris,  1905);  Ed.  Meyer,  IsraeliUH,  278  sq.  (and,  on  general  ques- 
tions, ib.  X28  sq.,  329  sqq.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

ESBJERO,  a  seaport  of  Denmark  in  the  ami  (county)  of  Ribe, 
18  m.  from  the  German  frontier  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland. 
It  has  railway  communication  with  the  east  and  north  of  Jutland, 
and  with  Germany.  It  was  granted  municipal  rights  in  1900, 
having  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  13  inhabitants  in 
1868  to  13,355  in  1 901.  This  growth  it  owes  to  the  constmction 
of  a  large  harbour  in  x868-i888.  It  is  the  principal  outlet 
westward  for  S.  Jutland;  exports  pork  and  meat,  butter,  eggs, 
fish,  cattle  and  sheep,  skins,  Urd  and  agricultural  seeds,  and  has 
regular  communication  with  Harwich  and  Grimsby  in  England. 
Three  miles  S.E.  is  Nordby  on  the  island  of  FanO,  the  northe^i- 
mosl  of  the  North  Frisian  chain.  It  is  an  arid  bank  of  heathland 
and  dunes,  but  both  Nordby  «nd  Sdnderho  in  the  south  are 
frequented  as  seaside  resorts.  The  former  has  a  school  of  navi- 
gation.   The  fisheries  are  valuable. 

ESCANABA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Delta  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Little  Bay  de  Noquette,  an  inlet  of  Green 
Bay,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Marquette.    Pop.  (1890)  6808;  (1900) 


9549,  of  whom  3214  were  foreign-born,  (1910  cenaus)  X5,i94. 
It  is  served  bytfae  Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  the  Escasaba 
&  Lake  Superior  railways.  It  is  built  on  a  pictufcaque  pn- 
montory  which  separates  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  from  Little 
Bay  de  Noquette,  and  its  delightful  sonuner  ditnaff,  wfld 
landscape  scenery  and  facilities  for  boating  and  trout  fishiBK 
make  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  EscanalM  has  a  water  fnnt 
of  8  m.,  and  is  an  important  centre  for  th«  shipment  of  InD-flft, 
for  which  eight  large  and  well-equii^>ed  docks  are  pro<vided— 
there  is  an  ore-cru^ing  plant  here;  considerable  quantities  d 
lumber  and  fish  are  also  flipped,  and  furniture,  flooring  {tapea- 
ally  of  maple)  and  wooden  ware' (butter-dishes  and  dothes^na) 
are  manufactured.  There  is  a  large  tie-preserving  plant  here. 
Good  water  power  is  supplied  by  the  Escanaba  river.  Ksranaha 
was  settled  in  1863,  was  incorporated  aa  a  viUage  in  1883,  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  the  same  year. 

ESCAPE  (in  tnid.  Eng.  eschap9  or  ucafe,  from  tlie  O.  Fr. 
esckappetf  modem  ickapper,  and  escapetf  low  Lai.  etcapism^ 
from  ex,  out  of,  and  cappa^  cape,  doak;  d.  for  the  sense  dcvrkp- 
ment  the  Gr.  bMtaBai,  literally  to  put  off  one's  dothes. 
hence  to  slip  out  of,  get  away),  a  v»b  meaning  to  get  away  fnm, 
especially  from  impending  danger  or  harm,  to  mid  capture,  to 
regain  one's  liberty  after  capture.  As  a  substantive,  **  escape," 
in  law,  is  the  regaining  of  liberty  by  one  in  custody  contraiy  to 
due  process  of  law.  Such  escape  may  be  by  fotce.  If  out  of 
prison  it  is  generally  known  as  "  prison-breach  "  or  "  prison- 
breaking,"  or  by  the  voluntary  or  negligent  act  of  the  costodisa. 
Where  the  escape  is  caused  by  the  force  or  fraud  o£  otiien  it  a 
termed  "  rescue  "  (^.v.).  "  Escape  "  is  used  in  botany  e!  a 
cultivated  plant  fouiid  growing  wild.  The  word  is  also  nscd  of  a 
means  of  escape,  e.g.  **  fire-escape,"  and  of  a  loss  or  leakage  of  gu, 
current  of  dectridty  or  water. 

ESCHATOLOOT  (Gr.  loxarot,.  last,  and  X^TOt,  adence;  the 
"doctrine  of  last  things"),  a  theological  term  derived  firm 
the  New  Testament  phrases  "  the  last  day  "  (ir  rf  49X^9  %i^ 
John  vi.  39),  "  the  last  times  "  (far*  lax^rwr  rur  jcptmam^  1  Peter 
i.  30),  "  the  last  state  "  (rd  Soxara,  Matt.  ai.  45)*  a  conceptka 
taken  over  from  andent  prophecy  (Is.  ii.  2;  MaL  iv.  z).  It  vas 
the  common  belief  in  the  apostolic  age  that  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  was  near,  and  would  give  the  divine  completion  to  the 
world's  history.  The  use  of  the  term,  however,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  indude  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  about  the 
future  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  final  destiny  of  the 
worid.  The  reasons  for  the  belief  in  a  life  after  death  are  docwstd 
in  the  artide  Iumortauty.  The  present  article,  after  a  Isief 
glance  at  the  conceptions  of  the  future  of  the  individnaJ  or  the 
world  found  in  other  religions,  will  deal  with  the  teadkxng  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Chazcb 
regarding  the  hereafter. 

There  is  a  bewildering  variety  in  the  views  of  the  future  life 
and  world  held  by  different  peoples.  The  future  life  may  be 
concdved  as  simply  a  continuation  of  the  present  life  in  its 
essential  features,  although  under  conditions  more  or  le»  iavov- 
able.  It  may  also  be  thought  of  as  retributive,  as  a  reversal  of 
present  conditions  so  that  the  miserable  are  comforted,  and  the 
prosperous  laid  low,  or  as  a  reward  or  punishment  for  good  or 
evil  desert  here.  Personal  identity  may  be  absorbed,  as  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  or  it  may  even  be  denied,  while  the  good 
or  bad  result  of  one  life  is  hdd  to  determine  the  weal  or  woe  <rf 
another.  The  scene  of  the  future  life  ixiay  be  thought  of  os 
earth,  in  some  distant  part  of  it,  or  above  the  earth,  in  the  sky, 
sun,  moon  or  stars,  or  beneath  the  earth.  The  abodes  of  bLss 
and  the  places  of  torment  may  be  distinguohed,  or  one  last 
dwelling-place  may  be  affirmed  for  all  the  dead.  Someti&«s 
the  good  find  thdr  abiding  home  with  the  gods;  sometimes  a 
number  of  heavens  of  varying  degrees  of  blessedness  is  recognised 
(see  F.  B.  Jevons,  Aht Introduction  to  the  History  of  Rdigiou,  cka 
xxi.  and  scii.,  1902;  and  J.  A.  MacCuUoch's  Comparoim 
Theology,  dy.,  1902). 

(i)  Coikfucius,  though  unwilling  to  discuss  any  qucstioaa 
concerning  the  dead,  by  approving  ancestor-worship  recognind 
a  future  life.    (2)  Taoism  promises  immortality  as  the  reward  d 
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merit,  (j)  Tke  B^k  tflkt  Dead—tugtddt-book  for  the  departed 
on  his  long  jotimey  in  the  unseen  world  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  shows  the  attention  the  Egyptian  rdigion 
gave  to  the  state  of  the  dead.  (4)  Although  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  presentsavcry  gloomy  view  of  the  woiid 
of  the  dead,  it  is  not  without  afew  faint  glimpses  of  a  hope  that  a 
few  moctab  at  least  may  gain  deliverance  from  the  dread  doom. 
(5)  A  characteristic  feature  of  Indian  thought  is  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul  fx<>m  one  mode  of  life  to  another,  the  physical 
condition  of  each  being  determined  by  the  moral  and  religious 
charscter  of  the  preceding.  But  deliverance  from  thU  cycle  of 
csisteDces,  which  is  conceived  as  misery,  is  promised  by  means 
of  speculation  and  asceticism.  Denying  the  continuance  of  the 
soul,  Buddhism  aflSrmed  a  continuity  of  moral  consequences 
(Karma)t  each  successive  life  being  determined  by  the  total 
moral  result  of  the  preceding  life.  Its  doctrine  of  salvation  was 
a  guide  to,  if  not  absolute  non*«astence,  yet  cessation  of  all 
consciousness  of  existence  {Nirvana),  Later  Buddhism  has, 
however,  a  doctrine  of  many  heavens  and  hells.  (6)  In  Zoro- 
astrianism  not  only  was  continuance  of  life  recognised,  but  a 
St  net  retribution  was  taught.  Heaven  and  hell  were  veiy  clearly 
distinguished,  and  each  soul  according  to  iu  works  passed  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  But  this  faith  did  not  concern  itself  only 
with  the  future  lot  of  the  individual  soul.  It  was  also  interested 
in  the  dose  of  the  world's  history,  and  taught  a  decisive,  final 
victory  of  Ormusd  over  Ahriman,  of  the  forces  of  good  over  the 
forces  of  evil.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Jewish  eschatology 
in  its  Uter  developments  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
Persian  faith.  (7)  Mahommedanism  reproduces  and  eiaggerates 
the  lower  features  of  popular  Jewish  and  Christian  eschatology 
(see  the  separate  articles  on  these  religions). 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  an  ever  more  definite  doctrine  of  "  the  final  condition  of  man 
and  the  world."  This  is  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in 
yjl******  a  moral  process,  a  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  The 
eschatol^y  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  closely 
connected  with,  but  not  limited  by,  Messianic  hope,  as  there 
are  eschatological  teachings  that  are  not  Messianic.  As  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  elect 
nation,  and  only  secondarily  (in  the  later  writings)  with  the 
individual  persons  composing  it,  we  follow  the  order  of  im- 
portance as  weU  as  of  time  in  dealing  first  with  the  people.  The 
univenalism  which  marks  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii.  15)  appears  also  in  the  blessing  of  Noah  (ix.  25).  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham  (xii.  3)  this  universal  good  is  Erectly 
i^ted  to  God's  particular  purpose  for  His  chosen  people;  so 
also  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (xlix.)  and  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.). 
David's  last  words  (a  Sam.  xxiii.)  blend  together  his  desire  that 
bis  family  should  retain  the  kingship,  and  his  aspiration  for  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth.  The  conception  of  the 
'*  Day  of  the  Lord  "  is  frequent  and  prominent  in  the  prophets, 
and  the  sense  given  to  the  phrase  by  the  people  and  by  the 
prophets  throws  into  bold  reh'ef  the  contrast  between  popular 
beliefs  and  the  prophetic  faith.  The  people  simply  expected 
deliverance  from  their  miseries  and  burdens  by  the  intervention 
of  Yahweh,  because  He  had  chosen  Israel  for  His  people.  The 
prophets  had  an  ethical  conception  of  Yahweh;  the  sin  of  His 
own  people  and  of  other  nations  called  for  His  intervention 
in  judgment  as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world.  But  judgment 
they  conceived  as  preparing  for  redemption.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  always  an  eschatological  conception,  as  the  term  is 
af^Ued  to  the  final  and  um'versal  judgment,  and  not  to  any  less 
decisive  intervention  of  God  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
In  the  pre-exilic  prophets  the  judgment  of  Qod  is  **  primarily 
oa  Israel,  althou^  it  also  embraces  the  nations  *';  during  the 
Exile  and  at  the  Restoration  the  judgment  is  represented  as 
falling  on  the  nations  while  redemption  is  being  wrought  for 
Cod's  people;  after  the  Restoration  the  people  of  God  is  again 
threatened,  but  still  the  warning  of  judgment  is  mainly  directed 
towards  ihe  nations  and  deliverance  is  promised  to  Israel.  As 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  grace  as  well  as  judgment,  the  day 
of  tbe  Lord  will  bring  joy  to  Israel  and  even  to  the  world.    As 


a  day  of  judgment  it  is  accompanied  by  terrible  convulsions 
of  nature  (not  to  be  taken  figuratively,  but  probably  intended 
literally  by  the  prophets  in  accordance  with  their  view  of  the 
absolute  subordination  of  nature  to  the  divine  purpose  for  man). 
It  ushers  in  the  Messiaikic  age.  While  the  moral  issues  are 
finally  determined  by  this  day,  yet  the  worid  of  the  Messianic 
age  is  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  prophet's  own  surroundings. 
Israel  u  restored  to  its  own  land,  and  to  it  the  other  nations  are 
brought  into  subjugation,  by  force  or  pemiaaon.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  eschatology  embrace 
these  features:  "  (i)  The  manifestation  or  advent  of  God;  (a) 
the  universal  judgment;  (3)  behind  the  judgment  the  coming 
of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  when  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  and  when  the  nations  shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation; 
and  (4)  the  finality  and  eternity  of  this  condition,  that  which 
constitutes  the  blessedness  of  the  saved  people  being  the  Presence 
of  (jod  in  the  midst  of  them — this  last  point  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  idea  of  heaven  "  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in  Hastings's 
Bible  Dictionary t  L  p.  738).  This  hope  is  for  the  people  on  this 
earth  though  transfigured. 

To  the  individual  it  would  seem  at  first  only  old  age  is  promised 
(Is.  Ixv.  20;  Zech.  viii.  4),  but  the  abolition  of  death  itself  Is 
also  declared  (Is.  xxv.  8).  Tlie  resurrection,  which  appears  at 
first  as  a  revival  of  the  dead  nation  (Hos.  vi.  a;  Ex.  xxzvii. 
I  a-X4),  is  afterwards  promised  for  the  pious  individuals  (Is.  xxvi. 
19),  so  that  they  too  may  share  in  the  national 'Itstoration. 
Only  in  Daniel  xii.  a  Is  taught  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
"  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt "  as  well  as  of  the  righteous 
to  "  everlasting  life."  It  was  only  at  the  Exile,  when  the  nation 
ceased  to  be,  that  the  worth  of  the  individual  came  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  hopes  given  to  the  nation  were  claimed  for  the 
individual.  In  dealinif  with  the  individual  eschatology  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  popular  ideas  regarding  death 
and  the  hereafter  which  Israel  shared  with  the  other  Semitic 
peoples,  from  the  intuitions,  inferences,  aspirations  evoked 
in  tbe  pious  by  the  divine  revelation  itself.  The  former  have 
not  the  moral  significance  or  the  religious  value  of  the  latter. 
The  starting-point  of  the  development  was  the  common  belief 
that  the  dead  continued  to  exist  in  an  unsubstantial  mode  of 
Ufe,  but  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  (jod  and  man,  but  faith 
left  this  far  behind.  Sbeol  is  the  common  abode  of  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly:  life  there  is  shadowy  and  feeble,  but  seems 
to  continue  in  a  wavering  and  dim  reflection  features  of  this 
life.  As  the  present  life  is,  however,  determined  by  moral  issues, 
and  as  death  does  not  change  man's  relation  to'  (jod,  moral 
considerations  could  not  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  future 
life.  A  forward  step  had  to  be  taken.  Pious  men,  in  fellowship 
with  God,  when  they  faced  the  fact  of  death,  were  led  either 
to  challenge  its  right,  or  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  it.  Either 
there  was  a  protest  against  death  itself,  and  a  demand  for 
immortality  (Ps.  xvi.  9-1 1),  or  death  was  conceived  as  something 
different  for  the  saint  and  for  the  sinner;  fellowship  with 
God  would  not  and  could  not  be  interrupted  (Ps.  xUx.  14,  15, 
Ixxiii.  17-28).  The  vision  of  (jod  is  anticipated  after  death's 
sleep  (Ps.  xvii.  15;  Job  xix.  as-a7).  This  belief  in  individual 
immortality  is  expressed  poeticaUy  and  obscurely:  it  is  later 
than  the  eschatology  of  the  people.  It  assumes  the  moral 
distinction  of  tbe  righteous  and  the  ungodly,  and  seeks  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  harmony  of  present  character  and 
condition.  Its  deepest  motive,  however,  is  religious.  The  soul 
once  in  fellowship  with  God  cannot  even  by  death  be  separated 
from  God.  The  individual  hoped  that  he  would  live  to  share 
the  nation's  good,  and  thus  the  two  streams  of  Old  Testament 
eschatology  at  last  flow  together. 

It  is  in  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism 
that  the  fullest  development  of  eschatology  can  be  traced. 
Four  words  may  serve  to  express  the  difference  of  the 
doctrine  of  these  writings  and  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Eschatology  was  nniversalixtd  (God  was 
recognised  as  the  creator  and  moral  governor  of  all  ^^ 
the  world),  indtndnalized  (God's  judgment  was  directed,  not  to 
nations  in  a  future  age,  but  to  individuals  in  a  future  life), 
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IranscendetUaliud  (the  future  age  was  more  and  more  contrasted 
with  the  present,  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  not  expected  as  the  result  of  historical  movements,  but  of 
miraculous  divine  acts),  and  dogmatiMed  (the  attempt  was  nuuie 
to  systematise  in  some  measure  the  vague  and  varied  prophetic 
anticipations).  Only  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  conceptions 
current  in  these  writings  can  be  given.  The  coming  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  preceded  by  the  Last  Woes.  The  Messiah  is 
very  variously  conceived:  (i)  "a  passive,  though  supreme 
member  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ";  (a)  "  tui  active  warrior 
who  slays  his  enemies  with  his  own  hand  ";  (3)  "  one  who  slasfs 
his  enemies  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  and  rules  by  virtue  of  his 
justice,  faith  and  hoUness  ";  (4)  a  supernatural  person,  "  eternal 
Ruler  and  Judge  of  Mankind  "  (R.  H.  Charles  in  Hastings's 
BiUe  Dictionary ^  1.  p.  748).  In  some  of  the  writings  no  Messianic 
kingdom  is  looked  for;  in  others  only  a  temporal  duration 
on  earth  is  assigned  to  it;  in  others  still  it  abides  for  ever 
either  on  earth  as  it  is,  or  on  earth  transformed.  Tlie 
dispersion  among  the  nations  is  to  return  home.  Sometimes 
the  Resurrection  is  narrowed  down  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  at  others  widened  out  to  the  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  for  the  last  judgment.  A  blessed  immortality  after 
judgment,  or  even  after  death  itself,  is  sometimes  taught 
without  reference  to  any  resurrection.  Retribution  in  human 
history  is  recognized,  but  attention  is  specially  concentrated 
on  the  final  judgment,  which  is  usually  conceived  as  taking  place 
in  two  stages,  (i)  The  Messianic  is  executed  by  the  Messiah  or 
the  saints  by  victory  in  war,  or  by  judicial  sentence.  (2)  The 
final  remains  in  God's  hands;  but  in  one  writing  (the  EUnopic 
Enoch)  is  represented  as  Messiah's  function.  This  judgment 
either  closes  the  Messianic  age,  if  thought  of  as  temporal,  or 
ushers  it  in,  if  conceived  as  eternal,  or  ck»es  the  worid's  history, 
if  no  Messianic  age  b  cxpeaed.  The  place  of  torment  for  the 
wicked  was  called  Gehenna  (the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  the  Sons 
of  Hinnom,  where  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast  out,  is 
described  in  Is.  Ixvi.  34).  Here  corporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
punishment  was  endured;  it  was  inflicted  on  apostate  Jews 
or  the  wicked  generally;  the  righteous  witnessed  its  initial 
stages  but  not  its  final  form.  In  later  Judaism  it  was  the 
purgatory  of  faithless  Jews,  who  at  last  reached  Paradise,  but  it 
remained  the  place  of  eternal  torment  for  the  Gentiles.  Paradise 
was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  division  of  Sheol  to'  which  the 
righteous  passed  after  death,  but  at  others  it  was  conceived 
as  the  heavenly  abode  of  Moses,  Enoch  and  Elijah,  to  which 
other  saints  would  pass  after  the  last  judgment. 

The  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  attaches  itself  not  only 
to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  but  also  to  that  of  contemporary 
Judaism,  but  it  kvolds  the  extravagances  of  the  latter. 
Not  at  all  systematic,  it  is  occasional,  practical, 
poetical  and  dominantly  evangelical,  laying  stress  on 
the  hope  of  the  righteous  rather  than  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  centres,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  in 
the  great  idea  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  which  is  already 
present  in  the  teacher  Himself,  but  also  future  as  regards  its 
completion.  In  some  parables  a  gradual  realization  of  the  king- 
dom is  indicated  (Matt,  xiii.);  in  other  utterances  its  consum- 
mation  is  connected  with  Christ's  own  return,  His  Parousia 
(Matt.  xxiv.  3,  37,  39),  the  time  of  which,  however,  is  unknown 
even  to  Himself  (Marii  xiii.  32).  In  this  cschatological  discourse 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.)  He  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world  as  near,  and  seemingly  as  one.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  prophecy,  which  sees 
in  "  timeless  sequence  "  events  which  are  historicsJly  separated 
from  one  another.  While  the  Return  is  represented  in  the 
Synoptists  as  an  external  event,  it  is  conceived  in  the  fourth 
gospel  as  an  internal  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  believer  (John  xiv.  16-31);  nevertheless  here  also  the 
Parousia  in  the  synoptic  sense  is  looked  for  (John  xxi.  33;  cf.  z 
John  ii.  38) .  The  object  of  the  Second  Coming  is  the  execution  of 
judgment  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  both  individual  (zxii.  x-14) 
and  universal  (xiii.  36-43).  The  present  subjective  judgment, 
in  which  men  determine  their  destiny  by  their  attitude  to  Christ, 


on  which  the  fourth  gospel  Uys  stress  (John  iiL  i7-ai,  is.  39), 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  anticipation  of  a  final  judgmett 
(John  xii.  48,  v.  37).  This  judgment  presupposes  tlw  renrxec- 
lion,  belief  in  which  was  rejected  by  the  Sadducees, 
but  accepted  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  majority  <rf  tbe  ^jj 
Jewish  people,  and  confirmed  by  Christ,  not  only  as  an  ^^ 
individual  spiritual  renovation  (John  v.  35,  a6),  but 
as  a  universal  physical  resusdtation  {»&  and  39;  Matt.  ndL  30). 
This  resurrection  is  of  the  unjust  »s  well  as  the  just  (Matt.  v. 
39,  30,  X.  38,  Luke  xiv.  14).  On  the  JnUnmediaU  SUU  Jcsos 
does  not  speak  deariy.  He  uses  the  term  Hades  twke  meta- 
phorically (Matt.  xi.  33,  svi.  18),  and  once  in  a  paraMr.  the 
"  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  "  (Luke  xvi.  33),  in  which  he  cmpkjiys 
the  current  phrases  such  as  *'  Abraham's  bosom  "  (verse  31). 
without  any  definite  doctrinal  intention,  to  unveil  tbe  secrets  oi 
the  hereafter  by  confirming  with  His  authority  the  oommos 
beliefs  of  His  time.  The  term  Paradis^  (Luke  nciii.  43)  Keas 
to  be  used  "  in  a  large  and  general  sense  as  a  word  of  hope  sad 
comfort,"  and  we  need  not  attach  to  it  any  of  tbe  more  ddbuu 
associations  which  it  had  in  Jewish  eschatology.  When  be 
speaks  of  death  as  "  sleep  "  (Luke  viiL  s>;  John  xL  it)  it  is  tc 
give  men  gentler  and  sweeter  thoughts  of  it,  not  to  Inculcate  ik 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  as  an  unconscjons  ooaditioa. 
There  are  words  which  suggest  rather  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
entrance  of  the  just  into  the  Father's  house  and  glory  (John  xtr. 
3,  3,  xvii.  34).  He  spoke  frequently  and  distinctly  both  ti 
final  reward  for  the  rif^teous  and  final  penalty  for  the  wickei 
"  The  recompense  of  the  righteous  is  described  as  an  inheritaace, 
entrance  into  the  kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  *»?f**'r*'  iikt 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepared,  the  Father's  house,  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  Ufe,  eternal  lijfe  and  the  like;  and  there  is  no  iatimatioa 
that  the  reward  is  capable  of  change,  that  tbe  condition  is  a 
terminable  one.  The  retribution  of  the  widced  is  dtfrriK^ 
as  death,  outer  darkness,  weeping  and  wailing  and  g^**'^'^  d 
teeth,  the  undying  worm,  the  quenchless  fire,  ocdusioa  from  tbe 
kingdom,  eternal  punishment  and  the  like  "  (S.  D.  J.  Safanood 
in  Hastings's  BtUt  Dictionary,  p.  753).  Dei^eea  o£  award  are 
recognized  (Luke  xii.  47,  48).  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  9).  Two  sayings  are  hdd  to  poid 
to  a  terminable  penalty  (MatL  v.  35,  36,  xii.  31,  33),  bet  the 
one  is  so  figurative  and  the  other  so  obscure,  that  we  are  do: 
warranted  in  drawing  any  such  definite  conduaion  from  eather 
of  them.  The  finality  of  destiny  seems  to  be  unnustaksKy 
expressed  (Matt.  vii.  33,  x.  33,  xiiL  30,  zxv.  46,  xxvL  14;  Mut 
ix.  43-48,  viiL  36;  Luke  ix.  36;  John  iiL  16,  viii.  ai,  24).  No 
second  importunity  for  dedding  the  Issue  of  life  or  death  is 
recognized  by  Jesus. 

The  apostdiceschatology  presents  resemblance  amid  diff  ere&cc 
Jude  (v.  6),  as  well  as  3  Peter  (ii.  4),  refers  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fallen  angels.  3  Peter  describes  the  place  of  tlMur  detentiofi  as 
Tartarus^  and  teaches  that  Christ's  Parousia  is  to  biing  the  vbcJs 
present  system  of  things  to  its  condusion,  and  the  world  itseif  (0 
an  end  (iii.  10,  13).  After  the  destruction  oi  the  ^w*cH»ig  order 
by  fire,  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  **  will  appear  as  tbe 
abode  of  righteousness.  The  question  of  greatest  interest  is  i 
Peter  is  the  relation  of  two  passages  in  it,  the  preaching  to  tie 
spirits  in  prison  (iii.  18-33)  and  the  preaching  ct  the  Gospel  to 
the  dead  (iv.  6)  to  the  "  larger  hope."  Peter's  discouise  aia- 
contains  a  phrase  which  suggests  the  belief  of  a  descent  of  Chnst 
into  Hades  in  the  interval  between  His  death  and  His  ress:- 
rection  (Acts  ii.  31).  No  certainty  has  been  reached  in  t^ 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  but  they  may  suggest  to  tt; 
Christian  mind  the  expectation  that  the  final  destiny  of  no  scJ 
can  be  fixed  until  in  some  way  or  other,  in  this  life  or  the  &er. 
the  opportunity  of  decision  for  or  against  Christ  has  been  gtTca, 
The  phrase  "  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things  "  (iiL  21)  i^ 
too  vague  in  itself,  and  is  too  isolated  in  its  context  to  wairant  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  universalism,  although  there  are  othr 
passages  which  seem  to  point  towards  the  same  goal  ^1  -^ 
John's  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  eschatologkal«  the  Epistles  ir>: 
the  Gospels  often  give  these  conceptions  an  ethical  and  spfr'L- 
import,  without,  however,  excluding  the  cschatologicaL    Ijie  a 
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preaent  while  eternal  (i  John  ▼.  12,  13),  but  it  is  also  future 
(iL  t$).  There  is  expected  a  future  manifestation  of  Christ  a^ 
He  is,  and  what  the  believer  himself  will  be  doci  not  yet  appear 
(iii.  2).  The  writer  speaks  of  the  last  hour  (ii.  x8),  the  Antichrist 
that  Cometh  (u.  23,  iv.  3),  and  the  Christian's  fuU  reward  (2  John 
▼.  8)  as  well  as  the  Parousia  (x  John  ii.  28).  The  Apocalypse 
reproduces  much  of  the  current  Jewish  eschatology.  A  mil- 
iennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  is  interposed  between  the  first 
resurrection,  confined  to  the  saints  and  especially  the  martyrs, 
and  the  second  resurrection  for  the  rest  of  the  dead.  A  final 
outburst  of  Satan's  power  is  followed  by  his  overthrow  and  the 
Last  JudgmenL 

Although  Paul  sometimes  describes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
present  (Rom.  ziv.  17;  x  Cor.  iv.  20;  Col.  i.  13),  it  is  usually 
represented  as  future.  The  Parousia  fills  a  large  place  in  his 
thought,  and,  if  more  prominent  in  his  earlier  writings,  is  not 
altogether  absent  from  his  later,  although  the  expectation  of 
personal  survival  does  seem  to  grow  less  confident  (cf .  i  Cor.  xv. 
51  and  Phil.  i.  20-24).  The  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Reward  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  Wicked  are  not  less  distinctly  expressed  than  in  the 
other  apostolic  writings.  Peculiar  elements  in  Paul's  eschatology 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints  (x  Thess.  iv.  ly) 
and  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-6),  but  these  have  affinities 
elsewhere.  A  reference  to  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
period  between  the  two  resurrections  is  sometimes  sought  in  i 
Cor.  XV.  22-24;  but  it  is  not  a  chronology  of  the  last  things  Paul 
is  here  giving.  So  also  a  justification  for  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  is  sought  in  iii.  x2-is  ;  but  the  day  and  the  fire 
are  of  the  last  judgment.  A  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
implying  an  extension  of  the  opportunity  of  grace  such  as  is 
supposed  to  be  taught  in  x  Peter,  b  also  discovered  in  the  obscure 
statements  in  Rom.  x.  7  (where  Paul  is  freely  quoting  Deut. 
XXX.  XX-X4),  and  Eph.  iv.  xo  (where  he  is  commenting  on  Ps. 
Ixviii.  x8).  Universal  restoration  is  inferred  from  x  Cor.  xv. 
34-28,  "  Ckxl  all  in  all,"  PhiL  ii.  xo-ii,  every  knee  bowing  to, 
and  every  tongue  confessing  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  i.  9,  10,  the 
summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ,  Col.  i.*  20,  God  reconciling 
all  things  unto  Himself  in  Christ.  These  passages  inspire  a  hope, 
but  do  not  sustain  a  certainty.  Paul's  shrinking  from  the 
disembodied  state  and  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  at  death  in 
3  Cor.  V.  x-8,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  interim  body 
prior  to  and  preparatory  for  the  resurrection  body.  Paul  links 
the  human  resurrection  with  a  universal  renovation  (Rom.  viiL 
19-23).  Paul's  eschatology  is  not  free  of  obscurities  and  am- 
biguities; and  in  the  New  Testament  eschatology  generally 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  mixture  of.  inherited  Jewish  and 
original  Christian  elements  (see  Antichrist). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church,  "  the  hope  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  and  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  "  was  dominant,  although  warnings 
had  to  be  given  against  doubt  and  indifference.  Redemption 
was  thought  of  as  still  future,  as  the  power  of  the  devil  had  not 
been  broken  but  rather  increased  by  the  First  Advent,  and  the 
Second  Advent  was  necessary  to  his  complete  overthrow.  The 
expectations  were  often  grossly  materialistic,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Papias's  quotation  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  a  group  of  say- 
ings from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  setting  forth  the  amazing 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth  in  the  Messianic  time. 

The  Gnostics,  rejected  this  eschatology  as  in  their  view  the 
enlightened  spirit  already  possessed  immortality  Marcion 
expected  that  the  (Church  would  be  assailed  by  Anti* 
Christ;  a  visible  return  of  Christ  he  did  not  teach,  but 
he  recognized  that  human  history  would  issue  in  a  separation 
of  the  good  from  the  bad.  Montanism  sought  to  form  a  new 
Christian  commonwealth  which,  separated  from  the 
world,  should  prepare  itself  for  the  descent  of  the 
Jerusalem  from  above,  and  its  establishment  in  the  spot 
which  by  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  had  been  chosen  in  Phrygia. 
While  Irenaeus  held  fast  the  traditional  cschatological  beliefs,  yet 
his  conception  of  the  Christian  salvation  as  a  deification  of  man 
tended  to  weaken  their  hold  on  Christian  thought.    The  Alo^ 


in  the  and  century  rejected  the  Apocaljrpse  on  account  of  its 
chiliasm,  its  teaching  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years.  Montanism  also  brought  these  apocalyptic 
expectations  into  discredit  in  orthodox  ecdesiastiad  circles. 
The  Alexandrian  theology  strengthened  this  movement  against 
chiliasm.  Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  that  justice  is  not 
merely  retributive,  that  punishment  is  remedial,  that  probation 
continues  after  death  till  the  final  judgment,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  preached  the  Gospel  in  Hades  to  those  who  lacked 
knowledge,  but  whose  heart  was  right,  that  a  spirittud'  body 
will  be  raised.  Origen  taught  that  a  germ  of  the  spiritual  body 
is  in  the  present  body,  and  its  development  depends  on  the 
character,  that  perfect  bliss  is  reached  only  by  stages,  that  the 
evil  are  purified  by  pain,  conscience  being  symbolized  by  fire, 
and  that  all,  even  the  devil  himself,  will  at  la^t  be  saved.  Both 
regarded  chiliasm  with  aversion.  But  in  the  5th  century  there 
were  rejected  as  heretical  (i)  "  the  doctrine  of  univcrsalism,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  the  devil,  (2)  the  doctrine 
of  the  complete  annihilation  of  evil;  (3)  the  conception  of  the 
penalties  of  hell  as  tortures  of  conscience;  (4)  the  spiritualizing 
version  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  (5)  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued creation  of  new  worlds  "  (A.  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma, 
ilL  p.  x86). 

Epiphanius,  following  Methodius,  insisted  on  the  most  perfect 
identity  between  the  resurrection  body  and  the  material  body; 
and  this  belief,  enforced  in  the  West  by  Jerome,  soon  established 
itself  as  alone  orthodox.  Augustine  made  experiments  on  the 
flesh  of  a  peacock  in  order  to  find  physical  evidence  for  the 
doctrine.  He  held  fast  to  eternal  punishment,  but  allowed 
the  possibility  of  mitigations.  Some  believers,  he  taught,  may 
pass  through  purgatorial  fires;  and  this  middle  class  may  be 
helped  by  the  sacraments  and  the  alms  of  the  living.  "  There 
are  many  souls  not  good  enough  to  dispense  with  this  provision, 
and  not  bad  enough  to  be  benefited  by  it "  {op.  cit.  v.  233). 
This  doctrine  was  sanctioned  and  developed  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  "After  God  has  changed  eternal  punishments  into 
temporary,  the  justified  must  expiate  these  temporary  penalties 
for  sin  in  purgatory  "  (p.  268).  This  view  was  inferred  indirectly 
from  Matt.  xii.  31,  and  directly  from  x  Cor.  iii.  12-15.  After^ 
wards  purgatory  took  more  and  more  the  place  of  hell,  and 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  church.  As  regards  the  saints, 
different  degrees  of  blessedness  were  recognized;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  wait  in  Hades  for  the  return  of  Christ,  but  gradually 
the  belief  gained  ground,  especially  in  regard  to  the  martyrs, 
that  their  soulsat  once  entered  Paradise,  li^e  primitive  Christian 
eschatology  was  preserved  in  the  West  as  it  was  not  in  the  East, 
and  in  times  of  exceptional  distress  the  expectation  of  Antichrist 
emerged  again  and  again.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  an 
extravagance  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  which  nuiy  be  seen 
in  the  last  division  of  Aquinas'  Summa  Tkcologiae.  He  proposes 
thirty  questions  on  these  matters,  among  which  are  the  following: 
"  whether  souls  are  conducted  to  heaven  or  hell  immediately 
after  death  ";  "  whether  the  limbus  of  hell  is  the  same  as 
Abraham's  b<Mom  ";  "  whether  the  sun  and  moon  will  be  really 
obscured  at  the  day  of  judgment  ";  "  whether  all  the  members 
of  the  human  body  will  rise  with  it  ";  "  whether  the  hair  and 
nails  will  reappear";  could  thought  become  "more  lawless 
and  uncertain  "  ? 

While  rejecting  purgatory.   Protestantism   took  over  this 
eschatology.    Souls  pa»ed  at  once  to  heaven  or  to  hell;  a 
doctrine  even  less  adequate  to  the  complex  quality 
of  human  life.    Luther  himself  looked  for  the  passing   ''^]^ 
away  of  the  present  evil  world.    Socinianism  taught  a    Tt^oiagy, 
new  spiritual  body,  an  intermediate  state  in  which 
the    soul    is    near    non-existence,    an    annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  as  immortality  is  the  gift  of  God.    Swedenborg  discards 
a  physical  resurrection,  as  at  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  we  exist  now,  and  they  continue 
to  live  essentially  as  they  lived  here,  until  by  their  affinities 
they  are  drawn  to  heaven  or  hell.    The  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  has  been  opposed  on  many  grounds,  such  as  the 
disproportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  the  moral 
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aod  religious  immaturity  of  the  majority  of  men  at  death,  the 
diminution  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  involved  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  endless  suffering  of  others  (Schleiermacher),  the  defeat 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  righteousness  and  grace  that  the  con- 
tinued antagonism  of  any  of  God's  creatures  would  imply,  the 
dissatisfaction  God  as  Father  must  fed  until  His  whole  family 
is  restored.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  term  "  eternal "  has 
reference  not  to  duration  of  time  but  quality  of  being  (Maurice) ; 
but  it  does  seem  certain  that  the  writers  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
who  used  it  did  not  foresee  an  end  either  to  the  life  or  to  the  death 
to  which  they  applied  the  term.  The  contention  should  not  be 
based  on  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  on  such  broader 
considerations  as  have  been  indicated  above.  The  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality  taught  by  Socinianism  was  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  has  been  most  persistently  advocated 
by  Edward  White,  who  "  maintains  that  immortality  is  a  truth, 
not  of  reason,  but  of  revelation,  a  gift  of  God  "  bestowed  only  on 
believers  in  Christ;  but  he  admits  a  continued  probation  after 
death  for  such  as  have  not  hardened  their  hearts  by  a  rejection  of 
Christ.  According  to  Albrecht  Ritschl "  the  wralk  of  God  means 
the  resolve  of  God  to  annihilate  those  men  who  finally  oppose 
themselves  to  redemption,  and  the  final  purpose  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  He  thus  makes  immortality  conditional  on  inclusion 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  universal  resloralUm 
was  maintained  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  on  the  ground 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  Archdeacon  Wilson  anticipates 
such  discipline  after  death  as  will  restore  all  souls  to  God.  C.  L 
Nitzsch  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  regards  the  teaching  of  Scripture  about  eternal  damna- 
tion as  hypothetical,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  Paul  reached 
the  hope  of  universal  restoration.  I.  A.  Domer  maintains  that 
hopeless  perdition  can  be  the  penalty  only  of  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  fairly  and  fully  in  this  life  will  get  it  hereafter, 
but  that  the  right  choice  will  in  all  cases  be  made  we  cannot 
be  confident.  The  attitude  of  theologians  generally  regarding 
individual  destiny  is  well  expressed  by  Dr  James  Orr,  "  The 
conclusion  I  arrive  at  is  that  we  have  not  the  elements  of  a 
complete  solution,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  be,  what  larger  hopes, what  ultimate  harmonies, 
if  such  there  are  in  store,  will  come  in  God's  good  time;  it  is  not 
for  us  to  anticipate  them,  or  lift  the  veil  where  God  has  left  it 
down  "  {The  Christian  View  of  Cod  and  the  World,  1893,  p.  397). 

Although  in  recent  theolo^cal  thought  attention  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  individual  destiny,  yet  the  other  elements 
of  Christian  eschatology  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over. 
History  has  offered  the  authoritative  commentary  on  the 
prophecy  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ.  The  presence  and  power 
of  His  Spirit,  the  spread  of  His  Gospel,  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom  have  been  as  much  a  fulfilment  of  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  His  life  and  work  on  earth 
were  a  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy,  for  fulfilment  always 
transcends  prophecy.  Even  if  the  common  beliefs  of  the  apostolic 
age  have  not  modified  the  evangelist's  reports  of  Jesus'  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  He  used  the  common  prophetic 
phraseology,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  which  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Some  parables  (the  leaven,  the  mustard  seed)  suggest  a 
gradual  progressive  realization  of  His  kingdom.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  interprets  both  judgment  and  resurrection  spiritually. 
Accordingly  the  general  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment  may 
be  regarded  as  the  temporal  and  local  forms  of  thought  to 
express  the  universal  permanent  truths  that  life  survives  death  in 
the  completeness  of  its  necessary  organs  and  essential  functions, 
and  that  the  character  of  that  continued  life  is  determined  by 
personal  choice  of  submission  or  antagonism  to  God's  purpose  of 
grace  in  Christ,  the  perfect  realization  of  which  is  the  Christian's 
hope  for  himself,  mankind  and  the  world. 

Bibliography. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above  the 
following  will  be  found  useful:  S.  D.  F.  Salmond.  The  Christian 
Doctrine  «f  Immortality  (4th  cd..  1901);  R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fnlttre  Life  in  Israel,  in  Judaism,  and  in 
Christtanity  (1899);  L.  N.  Dahle,  Ltfe  after  Death  and  the  Future  of 
the  Kintftom  of  God  (Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Beveridge,  1895);  J.  A.  Beet, 


The  Last  Things  (new  ed..  1905);  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  Dattrime  ef 
Endless  Punishment  (New  York.  1886);  F.  W.  Farrar.  The  Eienui 
Hope  (189a);  E.  P^uvel.  The  PrMem  ef  Immortality  (Ens.  tr. 
by  F.  A.  Freer.  1892);  E.  White,  Life  in  Christ  (3rd  edJTiSTS}: 
afso  the*  relevant  sections  in  books  on  biblical  and  srstenatk 
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ESCHEAT  (O.  Fr.  eschete,  from  escheoir,  to  fall  to  ooe't  share; 
Lat.  txcidere,  to  fall  out),  in  English  law,  the  reversioa  of  lands 
to  the  next  lord  on  the  failure  of  l^irs  ol  the  tenant.  "  When 
the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  dies  without  having  alienatrd 
his  estate  in  his  lifetime  or  by  hb  will,  and  without  laving  any 
heirs  either  lineal  or  collateral,  the  lands  in  which  be  hdA  hb 
estate  escheat,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  bdd  tliem  " 
(Williams  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property),  This  rule  Is  explained 
by  the  conception  of  a  freehold  estate  as  an  inteicst  In  lands  held 
by  the  freeholder  from  some  lord,  the  king  being  lord  panmoimt 
(See  Estate.)  The  granter  retains  an  interest  in  the  land  similar 
to  that  of  the  donor  of  an  estate  for  life,  to  whom  the  land  reverts 
after  the  life  estate  Is  ended.  As  there  are  now  few  freehold 
estates  traceable  to  any  mesne  or  intnmediate  lord,  escheats, 
when  they  do  occur,  fall  to  the  king  as  lord  paramount  Bcades 
escheat  for  defect  of  heirs,  there  was  formerly  abo  escheat 
propter  ddictum  tenetUiSj  or  by  the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant  through  attainder  consequent  on  conviction  and  aentena 
for  treason  or  felony.  The  blood  of  the  tenant  becoming  corrupt 
by  attainder  was  decreed  no  longer  inheritable,  and  the  effect 
was  the  same  as  if  the  tenant  had  died  without  hein.  The  land, 
therefore,  escheated  to  the  next  heir,  subject  to  the  aupeiioc 
right  of  the  crown  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands, — ^in  the  case  of 
treason  for  ever,  in  the  case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
All  this  was  abol^ed  by  the  Felony  Act  1870,  which  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  to  the  property  of  the  con- 
vict. Escheat  is  also  an  incident  of  copyhold  tenure.  Trust 
estates  were  not  subject  to  escheat  until  the  Intestates'  Esutes 
Act  1884,  but  now  by  that  act  the  law  of  escheat  appUea  in  the 
same  maimer  as  if  the  estate  or  Interest  were  a  kgal  estate  ii 
corporeal  hereditament 

BSCHENBURO,  JTOHANH  JOACHIM  (1743-18^).  Gomaa 
critic  and  literary  historian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  7th 
of  December  1743.  Aftef  receiving  his  eariy  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  studied  at  Leipzig  and  GOttingen.  In  1767  he 
was  appointed  tutor,  and  subsequently  professor,  at  the  Collegiuia 
CaroUnum  in  Brunswick.  The  title  of  "  Hofrat "  was  onfencd 
on  him  in  1786,  and  in  1814  he  was  made  one  of  the  directon  of 
the  Carolinum.  He  is  best  known  by  his  efforts  to  familiarize 
his  countrymen  with  English  literature.  He  published  a  series 
of  German  translations  of  the  principal  Engjlish  writers  oa 
aesthetics,  such  as  J.  Brown,  D.  Webb,  Charles  Bumqr,  Josc|)h 
Priestley  and  R.  Hurd;  and  Germany  owes  also  to  him  the  fint 
complete  translation  (in  prose)  of  Shakespeare's  plays  iWiUiam 
Shahespear*s  Schauspide,  13  vols.,  ZOrich,  1775-1782).  This 
is  virtually  a  revised  edition  of  the  incomplete  translatioa 
published  by  Wieland  between  1 76  2  and  x  766.  FiSrhmbiirg  died 
at  Brunswick  on  the  29th  of  February  1820^ 

Besides  editing,  with  memoirs,  the  works  of  Hagedora, 
Zachari&  and  other  German  poets,  he  was  the  author  of  a  Hand- 
buch  der  hlassischen  Literatur  (r783);  Entwmf  eimer  Tkeorie  mod 
Literalur  der  schinas  Wissenschaflen  (1783);  Beispieiscumndm^ 
%ur  Theorie  und  Literatur  der  schSnen  WissemsckafUm  (8  vols^ 
1788-179$);  Lehrbuch  der  Wissenschaflshmde  (1792);  and 
DenhmOler  aUdeutscher  Dichlhunsl  (1 799).  Most  of  these  works 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Escbenburg  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  pretensions,  and  some  of  his  religious  hymns,  e.{. 
Ich  will  dich  noch  im  Tod  erheben  and  Dar  traa^  idk,  Gott,  uad 
wanhe  nichl,  are  contained  in  many  hymiuJs  to  this  day. 

ESCHENMAYER,  ADAM  KARL  AUGUST  VON  (1768-18SX), 
German  philosopher  and  phjrsicist,  was  bom  at  Neuenbuig  in 
WUrttemberg  in  July  1768.  After  receiving  his  early  edncatios 
at  the  Caroline  academy  of  Stuttgart,  he  entered  the  oniversity 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medidne. 
He  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  at  Sula,  and  then  at 
Kirchheim,  and  in  18x1  he  was  chosen  extraordinary  profeaor 
of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  TQbingen.    In  x8x8  he  hecaae 
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ordinaiy  professor  of  practical  phitoaophy,  but  in  1836  he  resigned 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Kirchheim,  where  he  devoted  his 
whole  attentioo  to  philoaophical  studies.  Eschenmayer's  views 
are  largely  identical  with  tlioae  of  Schelling,  but  he  differed  from 
Hm  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  He  believed  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  arc  of  truth  philosophy  must  be  supple- 
mented by  what  he  called  "  non-philosophy,"  a  kind  of  mystical 
illumination  by  which  was  obtained  a  belief  in  God  that  could  not 
be  leached  by  mere  intellectual  effort  (see  HOffding,  Hisi.  of 
Mci.  PkU.,  £ng.  trans.  voL  2,  p.  170)  He  carried  this  tendency 
to  mysticism  into  his  physiol  researches,  and  was  led  by  it  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism. 
He  ultimately  became  a  devout  believer  in  demoniacal  and 
spiritual  possession;  and  his  later  writings  are  all  stron^y 
impregnated  with  the  lower  superaaturalisnL 

Hb  priodpal  works  ari^^pM  PhOoio^  in  ihtm  P]^t^*^ 


NiclUpkuosopkie  (1803) ;  Vtrsuck  die  seJmnban  Magu  des 
teken  MapuHsmus  auspkysiol,  und  psydnschen  CuelKen  wu  erUdren 
(18 1 6):  System  der  Moralphilosopiae  (1818);  Psyekeloiie  in  drei 
TkeOem,  als  empifiseke,  reine^  awfiiwiiirfit  (1817,  and  ed.  1833); 
ReHgUmspiaoMopkie  (3  vols.,  1818-1834):  Dte  Hevtecke  RditjUnu- 
pkUosopkie  verdicken  mit  dem  ckrisU.  Princip  (1831);  Der  IschariO' 
Hsmus  unserer  Tofe  (1835)  (directed  against  btrauM^s  Life  of  Jesus) ; 
Konjlikt  smischeHHimmel  tmd  HMe^  an  dem  D&mon  eines  besessenen 
iiddckems  be^achtet  (1817);  Grundriss  der  NaiwMhseMe  (183a); 
Crundaige  der  €krisU  PMosopkie  (1840):  and  BdrociUwifm  iber 
den  pkystseken  WeUbau  (1853). 

ESCHBR  VON  DER  LniTB.  ARMOLD  (1807-1873),  Swiss 
geologist,  the  son  of  Hans  Conrad  Escher  (1767-1823),  was  bom 
at  Zurich  on  the  8th  of  Jyne  1807.  In  1856  he  became  professor 
of  geology  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  at  ZOricfa.  His  researches 
led  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  geology 
With  B  Studer  he  produced  (1852-1853)  the  first  daborate 
geological  map  of  Switzerland.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
Ceotopsdu  Bemerkunien  Uber  das  nSrdlicke  Vorarlberg  imd  Hnige 
angremendem  Cegenden,  published  at  ZOrich  in  1853.  He  died 
on  the  X  3th  of  July  1872. 

BSCHSCHOLTZ,  JOHANN  FRIBDRICH  (1793-1831),  Russian 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  November  1793,  at  Dorpat, 
where  he  died  in  May  1831.  He  was  naturalist  and  physician 
to  Otto  von  Kotiebue's  expiring  expedition  during  18x5-18x8. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
anatomy  (1819)  and  director  of  the  aoological  museum  of  the 
university  at  Dorpat  (1823),  and  in  1833-1826  he  accompanied 
Kotcebue  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery.  (le  became 
ordinary  professor  of  aiuUomy  at  Dorpat  in  1838.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  System  der  AkaUpken  (X829),  and  the 
ZooUg^clur  AUas{i%2g-i^^)  The  botanical  genus  EsektckeUgia 
was  named  by  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  in  his  honour. 

ESCHWBOB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Werra,  and  the  railway  Treysa-Leinefelde, 
a8  m.  S.E.  of  CasseL  Pop.  (1905)  x  1,1 13.  It  consists  of  the  old 
town  on  the  left,  the  new  town  on  the  right,  bank  of  the  Werra, 
and  BrUckenhausen  on  a  small  island  coimected  with  the  old 
aiui  new  town  by  bridges.  It  is  a  thrivii^  manufacturing  town, 
its  chief  industries  being  leather-making,  yam-spinning,  cotton- 
snd  linen-weaving,  the  manufaaures  of  cigars,  brushes,  liquors 
and  oil,  and  glue  and  soap-boiling.  It  has  two  andent  buildings, 
the  NikoUi-turm,  built  in  1455,  and  the  old  castle.  After  being 
part  of  Tburingia,  Eschwege  passed  to  Hesse  in  1263.  It  was 
lecovered  by  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  1388,  but  soon 
reverted  to  Hesse,  and  it  became  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
brandies  of  the  Hessian  royal  house,  a  branch  which  died  out  in 

165s. 

BSCHWEILKR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 

province,  on  the  Inde,  and  the  railways  Cologne-Herbesthal 
and  Munich-Gladbach-Stolberg,  about  8  m.  E.N.E.  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Pop.  (X905)  20,643.  The  town  has  an  Evangelical 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  an  orphan- 
age. The  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted  goods  is  carri^  on; 
other  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  sine  wares,  tanning, 
distilling  and  brewing.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  valuable 
ooal  mines. 
See  Koch.  Cesckukte  der  Stadi  Esckmeiler  (Frankfort,  1890) 


ESCOBAR  T  KBirDOZA,  ARTONIO  (xs8^x669),  Spanish 
churchman  of  illustrious  descent,  was  bora  at  Valladolid  in 
1589.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  became  a  famous  preacher, 
and  his  facility  was  so  great  that  for  fifty  years  he  preached 
daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  In  addition  he  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer,  and  his  woiks  fill  eighty-three  volumes.  His  first 
literary  efforts  were  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
(16x3)  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (x6x8);  but  he  is  b^t  known  as  a 
writer  on  casuistry.  His  prindpal  works  bdong  to  the  fidds 
of  exegesis  and  moral  theology  Of  the  latter  the  best  known 
are  Summtda  casuum  couscierUiae  (1627);  Liber  tkeologiae 
moralis  (1644),  and  Universaa  tkeologiae  moralis  probUmata 
(X653-X666).  The  first  mentioned  of  these  was severdy  criticised 
by  Pascal  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  his  Provincial  Letters,  as 
tending  to  inculcate  a  loose  system  of  morality.  It  contains 
the  famous  maxim  that  purity  of  intention  may  be  a  justification 
of  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  moral  code  and  to  human 
laws;  and  its  general  tendency  is  to  find  excuses  for  the  majority 
of  human  frailties.  His  doctrines  were  disapproved  of  by  many 
Catholics) 'and  were  mildly  condemned  by  Rome.  They  were 
also  ridiculed  in  witty  verses  by  Moliire,  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine, 
and  gradually  the  xuune  Escobar  came  to  be  used  in  France  as  a 
synonsrm  for  a  person  who  is  adroit  in  making  the  rules  of 
morality  harmonise  with  his  own  interests.  Escobar  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  simple  in  his  habits,  a  strict  observer  of  the 
rules  of  his  order,  and  unweariedly  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  bad  to  desL  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  **  he  purchased  heaven  dearly  for  himself,  but  gave 
it  away  cheap  to  others."    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1669. 

ESCOIQUIZ,  JUAE  (X762-X830),  Spanish  ecdesiasUc,  politidan 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  Navarre  in  1762.  His  father  was  a 
general  officer  and  he  began  life  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  King 
Oiarlcs  IIL  He  entered  the  church  and  was  provided  for  by 
a  prebend  at  Saragosaa.  Godoy  in  his  memoirs  asserts  that 
Escoiquiz  sought  to  gain  his  favour  by  flattery  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  tutor  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  Ferdinand,  afterwards  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  he  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
rdgning  favourite.  In  x  797  he  published  a  translation  of  Young's 
NigfU  TkoughtSt  which  does  not  of  itself  show  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  English,  for  the  version  may  have  been  made 
with  the  hdp  of  the  French.  In  1798  he  published  a  long  and 
worthless  so-called  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Escoiquix 
was  in  fact  a  bu^  and  pushing  member  of  the  literary  clique 
which  looked  up  to  Godoy  as  its  patroxL  But  his  position  as 
tutor  to  the  hdr  to  the  throne  exdted  his  ambition.  He  began 
to  hope  that  he  might  play  the  part  of  those  court  ecdcsiastics 
who  had  often  had  an  active  share  in  the  government  of  Spain. 
As  Ferdinand  grew  up,  and  after  his  marriage  with  a  Neapolitan 
princess,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  court  opposition  to  Godoy 
and  to  his  policy  of  alliance  with  France.  Escoiquix  was  the 
brains,  as  &r  as  there  were  any  brains,  of  the  intrigue.  His 
activity  was  so  notorious  that  he  was  exiled  from  court,  but  was 
consoled  by  a  caiunry  at  Toledo.  This  half  measure  was  as 
ineffective  as  was  to  have  been  e3q>ected.  Escoiquiz  continued 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  prince.  Toledo  is 
dose  to  Madrid,  and  the  correqx>ndence  was  easily  maintained. 
He  had  a  large  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escorial  which 
was  detected  on  the  28th  of  October  X807.  He  was  imprisoned 
and  sent  for  trial  with  other  conspirators.  But  as  they  had 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  who  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be 
mentioned,  the  govermnent  had  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  hushed 
up,  and  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.  After  the  outbreak  at 
Aranjuez  on  the  X7th  of  March  1808,  in  which  he  had  a  share, 
he  became  one  of  the  moat  trusted  advisers  of  Ferdinand.  The 
new  king's  decision  to  go  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayonne  was 
largely  inspired  by  him.  In  X814  Escoiquiz  published  at  Madrid 
his  Idea  SencUla  de  las  ratones  que  matiearon  d  viage  dd  Rey 
Fernando  VII  d  Bayona  (Honest  representation  of  the  causes 
which  inspired  the  joumey  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonne). 
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It  b  a  valuable  historical  document,  and  contains  a  singularly 
vivid  account  of  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  Escoiquia  was 
far  too  firmly  convinced  of  his  ingenuity  and  merits  to  conceal 
the  delusions  and  fdlies  of  himself  and  his  associates.  He 
displays  his  own  vanity,  frivolity  and  futile  cleverness  with 
much  unconscious  humour,  but,  it  is  only  fair  to  allow,  with 
some  literary  dexterity.  When  the  Spanish  royal  family  was 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon,  Escoiquis  remained  with  Ferdinand 
at  Valencay.  In  18x3  he  published  at  Bourges  a  translation  of 
Milton's  Paradise  LoH.  When  Ferdinand  was  released  in  1814 
he  came  back,  to  Madrid  in  the  hope  that  his  ambition  would 
now  be  satisfied,  but  the  king  was  tired  of  him,  and  was  moreover 
resolved  never  to  be  subjected  by  any  favourite.  After  a  very 
brief  period  of  office  in  18x5  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Murcia. 
Though  he  was  afterwards  recalled,  he  was  again  exiled  to  Ronda, 
where  he  died  on  the  37th  of  November  182a 

BSOOMBB,  HARRT  (1838^-1899),  South  African  sUtesman,  a 
member  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  was  bom  at  Notting  Hill, 
London,  on  the  a  5th  of  July  1838,  and  was  educated  at  St  Paul's 
schooL  After  four  years  in  a  stockbroker's  office,  he  emigrated, 
in  1859,  to  the  Cape.  The  following  year  he  moved  to  Natal, 
and,  after  tiying  other  occupations,  qualified  as  an  attorney. 
He  became  recognized  as  the  ablest  pleader  in  the  colony,  and, 
in  1873,  was  elected  for  Durban  as  a  member  of  the  leg^ative 
coundl,  and  subsequently  was  also  placed  on  the  executive 
council.  In  x88o  he  secured  the  appointment  of  a  harbour  board 
for  Natal,  and  was  himself  made  chairman.  The  transformation 
of  the  port  of  Durban  into  a  harbour  available  for  ocean  liners 
was  due  entirely  to  his  energy.  In  x888'-i889  he  defended 
Dinizulu  and  other  Zulu  chiefs  against  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
For  several  years  he  opposed  the  grant  of  responsible  government 
to  Natal,  but  by  1890  had  become  convinced  of  its  desirability, 
and  on  its  conferment  in  1893  he  joined  the  first  ministry 
formed,  serving  under  Sir  John  Robinson  as  attorney-general. 
In  February  1897,  on  Sir  John's  retirement,  Escombe  became 
premier,  remaining  attorney-general  and  also  holding  the  office 
of  minister  of  education  and  minister  of  defenc^.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  he  was  in  London  with  the  other  colonial  premiers 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
The  election  that  followed  his  return  to  Natal  pYbved  unfavour- 
able to  his  policy,  and  he  resigned  office  (October  1897). 
Throughout  his  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  national  defence. 
He  had  served  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  was  commander  of  the 
Natal  Naval  Volunteers  and  received  the  volunteer  long  service 
decoration.  In  October  1899  he  went  to  the  northern  confines 
of  the  colony  to  take  part  in  preparing  measures  of  defence 
against  the  invasion  by  the  Boers.  He  died  on  the  37th  of 
December  1899. 

The  SUeckes  ofUkelaU  Right  Hon.  Harry  Escombe  (Maritsburg. 
1903),  edited  by  J.  T.  Henderson,  contains  brief  biographical  notes 
by  Sir  John  Robinson  and  the  editor, 

BSCORIAL,  or  Escukxal,  in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  Europe,  comprising  at  once  a  convent,  a  church, 
a  palace  and  a  mausoleum.  The  Escorial  is  situated  3432  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  south-western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de 
Guadarrama,  and  thus  within  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Madrid  and  the  kingdom  of  New  CasUle.  By  the  Madrid-Avila 
railway  it  is  3 1  m.  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
sterile  and  gloomy  wilderness  exposed  to  the  cold  and  blighting 
blasu  of  the  Sierra. 

According  to  the  usual  tradition,  which  there  seems  no  suffi- 
dent  reason  to  reject,  the  Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow 
made  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1556-1598),  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  St  Quentin,  in  which  his  forces  succeeded  in  routing  the  army 
of  France.  The  day  of  the  victory,  the  loth  of  August  1557, 
was  sacred  to  St  Laurence;  and  accordingly  the  building  was^ 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  and  received  the  title  of  El  real  monasterio 
de  San  Loremo  del  Escorial.  The  last  distinctive  epithet  was 
derived  from  the  little  hamlet  in  the  vicinity  which  furnished 
shelter,  not  only  to  the  workmen,  but  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome 


who  were  afterwards  to  be  in  ponession  of  the  oonastcfy;  sad 
the  hamlet  itself  is  generally  but  perhaps  erroneously  siqiposed 
to  be  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  scoriat  or  dross  of  ceAaia 
old  iron  mines.  The  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  sapc^ 
intendence  of  the  woik  were  entrusted  by  the  king  to  Juaa 
Bautista  de  Toledo,  a  Spanish  architect  who  bad  received  mast 
of  his  professional  education  in  Italy.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  April  1563;  and  under  the  king's  personal  inspection  the  work 
rapidly  advanced.  Abundant  supplies  of  berroguoMa,  a  granite- 
like  stone,  were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  rarer 
materials  the  resources  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
were  put  under  contribution.  The  death  of  Toledo  in  1567 
threatened  a  fatal  blow  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
enterprise,  but  a  worthy  successor  *was  found  in  Juan  Hcrreta, 
Toledo's  favourite  pupil,  who  adhered  in  the  main  to  his  master's 
designs.  On  the  13th  of  September  1584  the  last  sioac  of  the 
masonry  was  laid,  and  the  works  were  brought  to  a  tenninatioa 
in  1593.  Each  successive  occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne  has 
done  something,  however  slight,  to  the  restoration  or  adornment 
of  Philip's  convent-palace,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  (1808-1833)  did 
so  much  in  this  way  that  he  has  been  called  a  second  founder. 
In  all  its  principal  features,  however,  the  Escorial  remains  what 
it  was  made  by  the  genius  of  Toledo  and  Herzera  working  oat 
the  grand,  if  abnormal,  desires  of  their  master 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  estimated  to  occupy  an  area 
o^  396,782  aq.  ft.,  and  the  total  area  of  all  the  storeys  would  fona 
a  causeway  x  metre  in  breadth  and  95  m.  in  length.  Thoe  are 
seven  towers,  fifteen  gateways  and,  according  to  Los  Santos, 
no  fewer  than  x  2,000  windows  and  doors.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan.  Entering  by  the  maia 
entrance  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  atrium,  called  the  Own 
ofuhe  Kings  {Patio  de  los  reyes),  from  the  i6lh-€cntury  statues 
<rf  the  kings  of  Judah,  by  Juan  Bautista  Monegro,  which  adorn 
the  facade  of  the  church.  The  sides  of  the  atrium  are  unfortno- 
ately  occupied  by  plain  ungainly  buildings  five  storeys  in  beij^t, 
awkwardly  accommodating  themselves  to  the  upward  slope  d 
the  ground.  Of  the  grandetir  of  the  church  itself,  bom-er. 
there  can  be  no  question:  it  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole 
Escorial,  and,  according  to  Fergusson,  deserves  to  rank  as  oce 
of  the  great  Renaissance  churches  of  Europe.  It  is  about  340  ft. 
from  east  to  west  by  300  from  north  to  south,  and  thus  occupy 
an  area  of  about  70,000  sq.  ft.  The  dome  is  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  its  height  at  the  centre  is  about  320  ft.  In  glaring  contrast 
to  the  bold  and  simple  forms  of  the  architecture,  which  bekxi^ 
to  the  Doric  style,  were  the  bronze  and  marbles  and  pictures 
of  the  high  altar,  the  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese  Giacomo 
Trezzo,  almost  ruined  by  the  French  in  x  808.  Directly  under  the 
altar  is  situated  the  pantheon  or  royal  mausoleum,  a  richly 
decorated  octagonal  chamber  with  upwards  of  twenty  niches, 
occupied  by  black  marble  umas  or  sarcophagi,  kept  sacred  for 
the  dusL  of  kings  or  mothers  of  kings.  There  are  the  remains  <£ 
Charles  V.  (15x6-1556),  of  Philip  U.,  and  of  all  their  successors 
on  the  Spanish  throne  down  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Philip  V.  (X700-X746)  and  Ferdinand  VI.  (X746-X75Q). 
Several  of  the  sarcophagi  are  still  empty.  For  the  other  memben 
of  the  royal  family  there  is  a  separate  vault,  known  as  the  Pamlem 
de  los  Infantes,  or  more  familiarly  by  the  dreadfully  suggestive 
name  of  El  Pudridero.  The  most  interesting  room  in  the  palace 
b  Philip  U.'s  cell,  from  which  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  ht 
could  see  the  celebration  of  mass  while  too  ill  to  leave  bis  bed. 

The  library,  situated  above  the  principal  portico,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  comprising  the  king's  owd 
collection,  the  extensive  bequest  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  <PhIlip'& 
ambassador  to  Rome,  the  spoils  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Muley  Zidan  (1603-X628)  and  various  contributions  from  coa- 
vents,  churches  and  cities.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  fire  of  x 67 1 . 
and  has  since  been  impoverished  by  plunder  and  neglect.  Amoei: 
its  curiosities  still  extant  are  two  New  Testament  Codices  of  tl^ 
xotb  century  and  two  of  the  xith  ;  various  works  by  Ali^tonso 
the  Wise  (1252-1284),  a  Virgil  of  the  X4th  century,  a  Koran  of 
the  t5th,  &c.  Of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  which  it  contained  is 
the  X  7th  century  a  catalogue  was  given  in  J.  H.  Hottiager's 
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t.  CoiiiT  o(  the  kinEi  (iW  ^  Ji 

^  Ccnln  al  the  church  and  projectii 
"ndupcL 


Vien  uid  Pba  ol  the  EkotuL' 

14.  Chipel  al  Ihe  CriiAi  di  li  t«H  ittMrIt 

15.  dupcl  of  tbf  Eknn  Tliwiiind  VuIuuL 

16.  Facnw  Chipel  of  the  PalroaMit. 

^       e8.  nindtaf  onirt  of  tbc  p«1kt- 


h.  CKipd  of  St  John. 

9.  CKiptl  ol  St  ^IkhacL 
let.  Chiptl  of  St  Miuikc. 
n.  Clupd  of  (he  Roarv. 

II.  Tomb  of  LouiB  Cirlou.  is.  ■-——u, 

13.  Chapel  at  Ibe  .PaAwiini,  )i.  Old  philm 

/■ron^fiuniuii  i»r  Mlii^lMaa  eritnldlis,  pubUihed  It  Madclbcrg 
in  i6sg,  and  ■nollier  in  tht  iBlh,  in  M.  Cuiii'i  BiUiMua 
AiaJ)ito-Hiif<iHka(iv<Ai..tiuind,n6o-itjo).  Of  Uicirliitic 
(reuura  vilh  which  the  Escorial  wu  iriduiily  enriched,  it  ii 
tufficienL  10  mention  the  frescoes  of  Feregrin  or  PcUafriDoTibaldi, 
Luis  de  Cubijal,  BiilDiDRimeo  Ctrducci  or  Cuducbo,  tnd  Luca 
Giordano,  and  ihe  pictura  of  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Velaiquei. 
Th«e  piinlings  all  date  ftom  the  ijlh  or  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  IhoM that  are  movable  have  been  tranijentd  to  Madrid, 
and  manyoihen  have  periihed  by  Sreor  lach.  Theconflairalion 
of  1671,  altHdy  nientigncd,  rafed  for  fifteen  d*>i,  and  otily  tie 
chutcb,  a  pin  of  the  palace,  and  two  lowen  aaped  uniojunct. 
Id  laoS  the  vhole  building  was  eipoKd  to  the  ravicB  ol  the 
Fniich  ioldien  under  Coienl  La  Houauye.    Oi  the  debt  of 


13.  Oratoiy  vhere  Philip  IL  died. 


17.  Old  thHiHical  halL 

18.  Chambere}  ■eciru. 
34.  Old  relrrtory. 

JO.  EfitiaiKT  to  the  coOete. 
J  I.  College  yard. 

3),  Oock  tower, 

31.  Principal  cloiuer. 

34.  Coun  of  the  evangdiiu. 

ii!  Arthivn!  ' 
37.  OU  chunh. 
31  Vision'  lull. 

39.  ManuKript  libniy. 

40.  Convent  reftclory. 


the  lit  of  October  ig;i,  the  college  and  leminary,  *  part  of  the 
paiace  and  ihe  iipper  library  were  devailated  by  bn;  but  the 
damage  wu  lubiequentty  rri>aired.  In  iSS;  the  conventual 
buildings  were  occupied  by  Auguitiniaa  monki. 

The  reader  will  find  a  remarkable  deicripiJoQ  0/  the  enwtlopal 
influence  c4  the  Eacorial  in  E.  QginetV  Kom««i  h  Etpaiv  (Parifc 
1846).  and  for  hUiorical  iikd  irchiiectuni  detaili  be  mav  cohhiIt 
llM  following  work>^-Fn>'  Juan  de  Sao  Cerenimo,  WnurHi 
lo^rt  is  luticiVK  id  Euen^  y  »  fabrua,  in  Ihe  CeUutim  4r 
.__j....    ^ —    I.    1 :.   J,  Ei/ialia.   vol.   vii. ;   Y,  de 

™J  (Madrid'  is4'):'jSS  dc 


S",^i 


il,  publiihed  at  Madrid  In 
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L.  de  Cabrera  de  Cordova,  Fdipe  Stpindo  (Madrid,  1619);  Jamet 
Wadsworth.  Further  Observations  of  the  Emglish  Spamish  Ptlpime 
(London,  i6ao,  l6;so);  Ilario  Mazzorali  de  Cremona,  Le  JUali 
Crandesu  del  Bscurtaie  (Bolo^,  x6a8)  ;  De  lot  Santot,  Descripcion 
del  rail  monasterio,  &c  (Madnd,  1657) ;  Andres  Ximenet,  Deetripdon^ 
&c  (Madrid.  176A);  Y.  Qucvedo.  Historic  del  Foal  Momasterto,  ftc. 
(Madrid,  1849) ;  A.  Rotondo,  Hist.  arOstieat  .  .  .  del  uumasterio  de 
San  LorenzoOAAdrvi,  1856-1861);  W.  H.  Preacott,  LifeofPhUip  II. 
(London,  1887):  J.  FerguMon,  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of 
Architecture  (London,  1891-1893) ;  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Anmab 
of  the  Artists  of  Spain  (London,  1891). 

ESCOVEDO.  JUAE  DE  (d.  1578),  Spanish  politician,  secretary 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  chiefly  notable  as  having  been  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  i6th  century,  began  life 
in  the  household  of  Ruy  Gomex  de  Sflva,  prince  of  Eboli,  the 
most  trusted  minister  of  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
By  the  will  of  the  prince  he  was  endowed  for  Bfe  with  the  post  of 
Regidor,  or  le^  representative  of  the  king  in  the  municipality 
of  Madrid.  He  was  also  associated  with  Antonio  Perez  as  one  ot 
the  secretaries  who  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  king  in  all  dralings 
with  the  various  governing  boards  which  formed  the  Spanish 
administration.  When  Don  John  of  Austria,  after  the  bi^tle  of 
Lepanto  in  1571,  began  to  launch  on  a  policy  of  self-seeking 
adventure,  Escovedo  was  appointed  as  his  secretary  with  the 
intention  that  he  should  aa  as  a  check  on  these  follies.  Un- 
happily for  himself  and  for  Don  John  he  went  heart  and  soul  Into 
all  the  prince's  schemes.  He  befpui  to  disobey  orders  from  Madrid 
and  became  entangled  in  intrigues  to  manage  or  even  to  coerce 
the  king.  In  July  1577,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  he 
came  to  Spain  from  Flanders,  where  Don  John  was  then  governor. 
It  is  said  that  he  discovered  the  love  intrigue  between  Antonio 
Perez  and  the  widowed  princess  of  Eboli,  Ana  Mendoza  de  la 
Cerda.  This  is,  however,  mere  gossip  and  supposition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  busy  intriguer,  or  that  the  king,  acting 
on  the  then  very  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  act  for  the  public  interest  without  regard  to  forms 
of  law,  gave  orders  to  Antonio  Perez  that  he  was  to  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  After  two  clumsy  attempts  had  been  made  to  poison 
him  at  Perez's  table,  he  was  killed  by  bravoa  on  the  night  of 
Easter  Monday,  the  3xst  of  March  157S.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  the  murder  took  place  outside  the  church  of  St  Maria 
in  Madrid,  which  was  pulled  down  in  x868. 

See  Caspar  Muro,  La  Princesu  d'Eholi  (Pkzis,  1878) ;  and  W.  H. 
Preacott,  Reign  of  Philip  II,  (1855-59). 

B8CUIETLA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Escuintla, 
Guatemala;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  4$  m. 
S.W  of  Guatemala  dty.  Pop.  (1905)  about  is,  000.  Escuintla 
is  locaUy  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs.  It  is  the  cmn- 
merdal  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  which  produces  coffee,  cane- 
sugar  and  cocoa;  it  has  also  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  most  of  the 
products  of  Guatemala,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  interoceanic 
railway  between  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  and  San  Joa6 
(30  m.  S.)  on  the  Pacific  A  branch  railway  which  goes  westward 
to  San  Augustin  meets  this  line  at  FiSniintla, 

ESCnjTCHBON  (O.  Fr.  escuckeon,  escusson,  modem  ieusson, 
through  a  Late  Lat.  form  from  Lat.  scuium,  shield),  an  hoaldic 
term  for  a  shield  with  armorial  bearings  displayed  (see  Hekaidsy ). 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  shields  used  on  tombs,  in  the 
spandrils  of  doors  or  in  string-courses,  and  to  the  ornamented 
plates  from  the  centre  of  which  door-rings,  knockers,  ftc,  are 
suspended,  or  which  protect  the  wood  of  the  key-hole  from  the 
wear  of  the  key.  In  medieval  times  these  were  often  worked 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 

ESHBEU  WILUAM  BAUOL  BRETT,  in  ViscouNT  (18x7- 
X899),  English  lawyer  and  master  of  the  rolls,  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Brett,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  bom  on  the  ijtb  of 
August  18x7.  He  was  educated  at  Westmmster  and  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  X840,  he  went  the 
northern  circuit,  and  became  a  Q.C.  in  x86x.  On  the  death  of 
Richard  (Zobden  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Rochdale  as  a 
Conservative,  but  in  x866  was  returned  for  Helston  in  unique 
circumstances.  He  and  his  opponent  polled  exactly  the  same 
number  of  votes,  whereupon  the  mayor,  as  returning  officer, 
gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.    As  this.vote 


'vaa  given  after  four  o'clock,  however,  an  appeal  vis  lodged, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  allowed  both  members  to  take  thdr 
seau  Brett  rapidly  nuuie  his  mark  in  the  House,  and  in  1868 
be  was  appointed  solidtor-generaL  On  bdialf  of  the  crown  be 
prosecuted  the  Fenians  charged  with  having  caused  the  Clerkeo- 
weU  explosion.  In  parliament  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
promotion  of  biOs  connected  with  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice.  He  was  (August  x868)  appointed  a  justice  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  Some  of  his  sentences  in  this  capacity  ezdted 
much  criticism,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers'  strike, 
when  he  sentenced  the  defendants  to  impriaonmeiit  for  twdw 
months,  with  hard  labour,  which  was  aiterwards  reduced  by 
the  home  secretary  to  four  months.  On  the  reoonstitution  of 
the  court  of  aiqpeal  In  1876,  Brett  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
lord  justice.  After  holding  this  position  for  seven  years^  he 
succeeded  Sir  George  Jessel  as  master  of  the  roUs  in  1883.  In 
1885  he  was  raised  ta  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Esher.  He 
oi^Msed  the  biU  proposing  that  an  accused  person  or  his  wife 
inight  give  evidence  in  their  own  case,  and  supported  the  t»ll 
which  empowered  tords  of  appeal  to  sit  and  vote  after  their 
retirement.  The  Solidton  Act  of  x888,  which  increaaed  the 
powers  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  owed  mticfa  to  his 
influence.  In  x88o  he  delivered  a  remarkable  speedi  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  deprecating  the  delay  and  expense  of  tiiab, 
which  he  regarded  as  havii^  been  increased  by  the  Judicature 
Acts.  Lord  Esher  suffered,  perhaps,  as  master  of  the  rolls  from 
succeeding  a  lawyer  of  such  eminrnre  as  JesseL  He  had  a 
caustic  tongue,  but  also  a  fund  of  shrewd  common  sense,  and 
one  of  his  favourite  considerati<»s  was  whether  a  certain  course 
was  "  businen  "  or  not.  He  retired  from  the  bench  at  the  dose 
of  X897,  and  a  viscounty  was  conferred  upon  him  on  his  retiremeat, 
a  dignity  never  given  to  any  judge,  lord  chancellors  excepted, 
"  for  mere  legal  conduct  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke."  Be 
died  in  London  on  the  34th  of  May  1899. 

Lord  Esher  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  only  surviviog 
son,  Reginald  Baliol  Brett  (&.  1852),  who  was  secretary  to  the 
office  of  works  from  1895  to  1902,  but  subsequently  came  into 
far  greater  public  prominence  in  1904  as  chairman  of  the  war 
office  reconstitution  committee  after  the  South  African  War. 

ESHER,  a  township  in  the  Eptom  parliamentary  dxviBan 
of  Surrey,  Eni^and,  14^  nL  S.W.  of  iJondon  by  the  London 
ft  South  Westem  railway  (Esher  and  Claremont  station).  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground  above  the  river  Mole, 
3  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  To  the  north-west 
Ue  the  grouxuls  of  Esher  Place.  Of  the  mansion-house  founded 
by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester  (c.  X450),  in  which 
Oudiiud  Wolsey  resided  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  suddea 
fall  from  power  ini  529,  only  the  gatehouse  remains.  It  is  known 
aa  Wolse/s  Tower,  but  u  apparently  part  of  Waynflete's  founds- 
tioxL  A  new  mansion  was  erected  in  1803.  To  the  south  is 
Claremont  Pslaoe,  built  by  the  great  Lord  Clive  (1769)  on  the 
site  of  a  mansion  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  In  18x6  it  was  the 
residence  of  Princess  (3iarlotte,  wife  of  Prince  (afterwards  King) 
Leopold.  She  died  here  in  x8x7,  and  on  the  death  of  her  hosbasd 
in  x86s  the  property  passed  to  the  crown.  Louis  Philqipe,  ex- 
king  of  the  French,  resided  here  from  1848  until  his  death  ia 
X 850.  In  x889  Qaiemont  became  the  private  property  of  Qae& 
Victoria.  Christ  Church,  Esher,  contains  fine  mexxkorials  d 
King  Leopdd  and  othos,  and  one  of  its  three  bells  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  San  Domingo  by  Sir  Frands  Drake. 
To  the  ix>rth  near  the  railway  sution  is  Sandown  Park,  where 
important  race  meetings  are  held.  Esher  is  included  in  the 
urban  district  of  Esher  and  The  Dittons,  of  which  Thames 
Ditton  is  a  favourite  riverside  resort.  The  whole  district  is 
larg^y  residential    Pop.  (1901)  9489. 

ESKER  (O.  Irish  eiseir),  a  local  name  for  long  moonds  d 
glacial  gravel  frequently  met  with  in  Ireland.  Eskexs  (the 
Swedish  dsar)  are  among  the  occasionally  puzzling  relics  of  the 
British  glacial  period.  They  wind  from  side  to  side  across 
glaciated  country  and  have  evidently  been  formed  by  rfrannA 
ypon  or  under  the  ice.  "  Where  streams  of  considerable  size  form 
tunnds  under  or  in  the  ice  these  may  become  more  or  less  fiBed 
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with  Wish,  and  when  the  ice  melts  the  aggraded  rhanwA  appear 
as  loQg  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  known  as  ef  Acri.  It  has  been 
thought  that  siinilar  ridges  are  sometimes  Conned  in  valleys 
cut  in  the  ice  from  top  to  bottom,  and  even  that  they  rise  from 
gravel  and  sand  lodged  in  super-gladal  chsnnels.  The  latter 
at  least  is  probably  rare,  as  the  surface  streams  have  usually 
high  gradients,  swift  currents  and  smooth  bottoms,  and  hence 
give  little  opportunity  for  lodgment.  In  the  case  of  ic»«heeU, 
too,  in  which  eskers  are  chiefly  developed,  there  is  usuaUy  no 
surface  material  except  at  the  immediate  edge,  where  the  ice 
is  thin  and  lu  layers  upturned  "  (T.  C.  Chamberlin  and.R.  D. 
Salisbury,  Cechgyt  Processes  and  Aeir  RtsuUs).  Eskers  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  kames  (^.v.). 

E8KIL8TUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  district  {Uln)  of 
SddermanlandfOn  the  Hjelmar  river,  which  unites  lakes  Hjelmar 
and  Millar,  65  m.  W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  13,663. 
The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  13th  century,  and  \fi  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  Eskil,  an  English  missionary  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  the  spot.  It  rose  into  importance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  who  bestowed  on  it  considerable  privileges,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  its  manufacturing  activity.  It  is  the  chief  seat  in 
Sweden  of  the  iron  and  sted  industries,  its  cutlery  being  especi- 
ally noted,  while  damascened  work  b  a  qiedalty.  There  is 
a  technical  school  for  the  metal  industries.  There  are,  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood,  great  engineering,  gun-making,  and 
rolling  and  polishing  works  and  breweries.  The  largest  mechani- 
cal works  are  those  of  Munktell  and  Tunafors.  The  Karl  Gustaf 
Suds  rifle  factory  was  established  in  18 14. 

ESKIMO,  EsuMOS  or  Esquimaux  (a  corruption  of  the  Abnaki 
Indian  Eskimantsk  or  the  Ojibway  Askkimeq,  both  terms  mean- 
ing "  those  who  eat  raw  flesh":  they  call  themselves  **  Innuit," 
"  the  people  ")>  *  North  American  Indian  people,  inhabiting 
the  arctic  coast  of  America  from  Greenland  to  Alaska,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  shore  of  Bering  Strait.  On  the  American 
shores  they  are  found,  in  broken  tribes,  from  East  Greenland 
to  the  western  shores  of  Alaska — ^never  far  inland,  or  south  of 
the  region  where  the  winter  ice  allows  seals  to  congregate. 
Even  on  hunting  expeditions  they  never  travel  more  thaja  30  m. 
from  the  coast.  Save  a  slight  admixture  of  European  settlers, 
they  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  Davis  Strait  and 
Baffin  Bay.  They  extend  as  far  south  as  about  50"  N.  lat.  on 
the  eastern  side  of  America,  and  in  the  west  to  60*  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bering  Strait,  while  55'  to  60*"  are  their  southern  limits 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  Throughout  all  this  range  there 
are  no  other  tribes  save  where  the  Kennayan  and  Ugalenxe 
Indians  (of  western  America)  come  down  to  the  shore  to  fish. 
The  AleuUans  are  ckndy  allied  to  the  Eskimo  in  habiu  and 
language.  H.  J.  Rink  divides  the  Eskimo  into  the  foUowing* 
groups,  the  most  eastern  of  which  would  have  to  travel  nearly 
5000  m.  to  reach  the  most  western:  (i)  The  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  few  in  number,  every  year  advancing  farther  south,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  next  section.  (3)  The  West 
Greenlanders,  civilized,  living  under  the  Danish  crown,  and 
extending  from  Cape  Farewell  to  74*  N.  lat.  (3)  The  Northern- 
most Greenlanders— the  Arctic  Highlanden  of  Sir  John  Ross- 
confined  to  Smith,  Whale,  Murchison  and  Wolstenholme  Sounds, 
north  of  the  Melville  Bay  gladers.  These— the  most  isolated 
and  uncivilized  of  all  the  Eskimo— had  no  boats  or  bows  and 
arrows  until  about  1868.  (4)  The  Labrador  Eskimo,  mostly 
civilized.  ($)  The  Eskimo  of  the  middle  regions,  occupying  the 
coasts  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Barter  Island,  beyond  Mackenzie 
river,  inhabiting  a  stretch  of  country  sooo  m.  in  length  and  800 
in  breadth.  (6)  The  Western  Eskimo,  from  Barter  Island  to  the 
western  limits  in  America.    (7)  The  Asiatic  Eskimo. 

The  Eskimo  are  not  a  tall  race,  their  height  varying  from 
S  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  xo  in.,  but  men  of  6  ft.  are  met.  Both  men  and 
women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  former  often  inclining  to  fat. 
The  faces  of  both  have  a  pleasing,  good-humoured  expression, 
and  not  infrequently  are  even  handsome.  The  typical  face  is 
broadly  oval,  flat,  with  fat  cheeks;  forehead  not  high,  and 
rather  retreating;  teeth  good,  though,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  food,  worn  down  to  the  gums  in  old  age;  nose  very  flat; 


eyes  rather  obliquely  set,  small,  black  and  bright;  head  largish, 
and  covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  which  the  women  fasten 
up  into  a  knot  on  the  top,  and  the  men  clip  in  front  and  allow 
to  hang  loose  ahd  unkempt  behind.  Thdr  skulls  are  of  the 
mesocephalic  type,  the  height  being  greater  .than  the  breadth; 
according  to  Davis,  75  is  the  index  of  the  latter  and  77  of  the 
former.  Some  of  the  tribes  slightly  compress  the  skulls  of  their 
new-bom  children  laterally  (Hall),  but  this  practice  is  a  very 
local  one.  The  men  have  usually  a  slight  moustache,  but  no 
whiskers,  and  rarely  any  beard.  The  skin  has  generally  a 
"  baoony"  fed,  and  when  cleaned  of  the  smoke,  grease  and  other 
dirt — the  accumulation  of  which  varies  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual— is  only  so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  children  and  young  women.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  small  and  well  formed.  The  Eskimo  dress  entixely  in  skins 
of  the  seal,  reindeer,  bear,  dog,  or  even  fox,  the  first  two  being, 
however,  the  most  common.  The  men's  and  women's  drew 
is  much  the  same,  a  jacket  suit,  the  trousen  tucked  into  sMl-skin 
boots.  The  jacket  has  a  hood,  which  in  cold  weather  is  used 
to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.  The  women's 
jacket  has  a  Luge  hood  for  carrying  a  child  and  an  absurd-looking 
tail  behind,  which  is,  however,  usually  tucked  up.  The  women's 
trousen  are  usually  ornamented  with  eider-duck  neck  feathers  or 
embroidery  of  native  dyed  leather;  their  boots,  which  are  of 
white  leather,  or  (in  Greenland)  dyed  of  various  colours,  readi 
over  the  knees,  and  in  some  tribes  are  very  wide  at  the  top,  thus 
giving  them  an  awkward  appearance  and  a  clumsy  waddling  walk. 
In  winter  two  suits  are  worn,  one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other 
with  it  outside.  They  also  sometimes  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins, 
and  stockings  of  dog  or  young  reindeer  skins.  Their  dothes 
are  very  neatly  made,  fit  beautifully,  and  are  sewn  with  "  sinew- 
thread,"  with  a  bone  needle  if  a  sted  one  cannot  be  had.  In 
person  the  Eskimo  are  usually  filthy,  and  never  wash.  Infants 
are,  however,  sometimes  deaned  by  being  licked  by  thdr  mother 
bdore  bdng  put  into  the  bag  of  feathers  which  serves  as  their 
bed,  cradle  and  blankets. 

In  summer  the  Eskimo  live  in  conical  skin  tents,  and  in  winter 
usually  in  half-underground  huts  of  stone,  turf,  earth  and  bones, 
entered  by  a  long  tunnel-like  passage,  which  can  only  be  traversed 
on  all  fours.  Sometimes,  if  resid^  temporarily  at  a  place, 
they  will  erect  neat  round  huts  of  blocks  of  snow  with  a  sheet  of 
ice  for  a  window.  In  the  roof  are  deposited  their  spare  harpoons, 
ftc;  and  from  it  is  suspended  the  steatite  basin-like  lamp,  the 
iiame  of  which,  the  wick  bdng  of  moss,  serves  as  fire  and  light. 
On  one  side  of  the  hut  is  the  bench  wkJch  is  used  as  sofa,  scats 
and  common  sleeping  place.  The  floor  is  usually  very  filthy, 
a  pool  of  blood  or  a  dead  seal  bdng  often  to  be  seen  there. 
Ventilation  is  almost  non-existent;  and  after  the  lamp  has  blazed 
for  some  time,  the  heat  is  all  but  unbearable.  In  the  summer 
the  wolfish-lookkig  dogs  lie  outside  on  the  roof  of  the  huts, 
in  the  winter  in  the  tunnd-like  passage  just  outside  the  family 
apartment.  The  Western  Eskimo  build  their  houses  chiefly 
of  planks,  merdy  covered  on  the  outside  with  green  turf.  The 
same  Eskimo  have,  in  the  more  populous  places,  a  public  room 
for  meetings.  '"  Council  chambers  "  are  also  said  to  odst  in 
Labrador,  but  are  only  known  in  Greenland  by  tradition.  Scmie- 
times  in  south  Gree^and  and  in  the  Western  Eskimo  country 
the  houses  are  made  to  accommodate  several  families,  but  as  a 
rule  each  famQy  has  a  house  to  itsdf . 

The  Eskimo  are  soldy  hunters  and  fishers,  and  derive  most 
of  thdr  food  from  the  sea.  Thdr  country  allows  of  no  cultivation ; 
and  beyond  a  few  berries,  roots,  &c.,  they  use  no  vegetable 
food.  The  seal,  the  reindeer  and  the  whale  supply  the  bulk 
of  their  food,  as  well  as  their  clothing,  light,  fud,  and  frequently 
also,  when  driftwood  is  scarce  or  unavailahle,  the  material  for 
various  articles  of  domestic  economy.  Thus  the  Eskimo  canoe 
is  made  of  seal-skin  stretched  on  a  wooden  or  whalebone  frame, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  paddler.  It  is  driven  by  a  bone- 
tipped  double-bladed  paddle.  A  waterproof  skin  or  entrail 
dress  is  tightly  fastened  round  the  mouth  of  the  hole  so  that, 
should  the  canoe  overturn,  no  water  can  enter.  A  skilful  paddler 
can  turn  a  complete  somersault,  )>oat  and  all,  through  the  water. 
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The  Eskimo  women  use  a  flat4)ottomed  ikin  luggage-boat. 
The  Eskimo  sledge  is  m^  of  two  nmners  of  wood  or  bone — 
even,  in  one  case  on  record,  of  fioxen  salmon  (Madure) — united 
by  cross  ban  tied  to  the  runnexs  by  hide  thongs,  and  drawn 
by  from  4  to  8  dogs  hamfMed  abreast.  Some  of  their- weapons 
are  ingenious — in  particular,  the  harpoon,  with  its  detachable 
point  to  which  an  inflated  seslskin  is  fastened.  When  the  quarry 
is  struck,  the  floating  skin  serves  to  tire  it  out,  marks  its  coune, 
and  buoys  it  up  when  dead.  The  bird-spears,  too,  have  a 
bladder  attached,  and  points  at  the  sides  which  strike  the 
creature  should  the  spear-head  faO  to  wound.  An  effective  bow 
is  made  out'  of  whale's  rib.  Altogether,  with  meagre  material 
the  Eskimo  show  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons. 
Meat  is  sometipses  boiled,  but,  when  it  is  froien,  it  is  often  eaten 
raw.  Blood,  and  the  half-digested  contents  of  the  reindeer's 
paunch,  are  also  eaten;  and  sometimes,  but  not  habitually, 
blubber.  As  a  rule  this  latter  is  too  precious:  it  must  be  kept 
for  winter  fud  and  light.  The  Eskimo  are  enormous  eaters;  two 
will  easily  dispose  of  a  seal  at  a  sitting;  and  in  Greenland,  for 
instance,  each  individual  has  for  his  daily  consumption,  <m  an 
average,  a|  lb  of  flesh  with  blubber,  and  x  lb  of  fish,  besides 
mussels,  berries,  sea-weed,  &c.,  to  which  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments may  be  added  2  oa.  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  tmcommonly  consumed 
in  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  bade  and  allow 
his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tit-bits  of  blubber  and  flesh  until  he  is 
unable  to  move. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  wandering  race. 
They  are  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  during  the  fishing  and  shooting  season, 
following  the  game  in  its  migrations.  They  have,  however, 
no  regular  property.  They  possess  <mly  the  most  necessary 
utensils  and  furniture*,  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  less  than 
one  year;  and  these  possessions  never  exceed  certain  limits 
fixed  upon  by  tradition  or  custom.  Long  habit  and  the  necessities 
of  thdr  life  have  also  compelled  those  having  food  to  share 
with  th<Me  having  none — a  custom  which,  with  others,  has 
conduced  to  the  stagnant  conditions  of  Eskimo  sodety  and  to 
their  utter  improvidence. 

Thdr  intelligence  is  considerable,  as  their  implements  and 
folk-tales  abundantly  prove.  They  display  a  taste  for  music, 
cartography  and  drawing,  display  no  small  amount  of  humour, 
are  quick  at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  in  strangers,  and  arc 
painfully  acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  ludicrous  sides 
of  their  character.  They  are  excdlent  mimics  and  easily  learn 
the  dances  and  songs  of  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  their  games, 
such  as  chess  and  draughts,  lliey  gamble  a  little— but  in 
moderation,  for  the  Eskimo,  though  keen  traders,  have  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  to  spectilation.  When  they  offer  anything  for 
sale— say  at  a  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland— they  always 
leave  it  to  the  buyer  to  settle  the  price.  They  have  also  a  dislike 
to  bind  tbemsdves  by  contract.  Hence  it  was  long  before  the 
Eskimo  in  Greenland  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  European 
service,  Jiiough  when  they  do  they  pass  to  almost  the  opposite 
extreme-4hey  have  no  will  of  their  own.  Public  licentiousness 
or  indecency  is  rare  among  them.  In  thdr  private  life  their 
morality  is,  however,  not  high.  The  women  are  e^>ecially  erring; 
and  in  Greenland,  at  places  where  strangers  visit,  their  extreme 
laxity  of  morals,  and  thdr  utter  want  of  shame,  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  or  sdf-respect 
on  the  part  of  thdr  countrymen  and  relatives.  Thdt  in  Green- 
land is  almost  unknown;  but  the  wild  Eskimo  make  very  free 
with  strangers'  goods— though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  value 
they  attach  to  the  artides  stolen  is  some  excuse  for  the  thieves. 
Among  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  honest — 
a  result  of  their  being  so  much  under  the  control  of  public  opinioiL 
Lying  is  said  to  be  as  common  a  trait  of  the  Eskimo  as  of  other 
savages  in  thdr  dealings  with  Europeans.  They  have  naturally 
not  made  any  figure  in  literature.  Thdr  folk-lore  is,  however, 
extensive,  and  that  collected  by  Dr  Rink  shows  considerable 
imagination  and  no  mean  talent  on  the  part  of  the  story-tellers. 
In  Greenland  and  Labrador  most  of  the  natives  have  been  taught 


by  the  missionaries  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  language 
Altogether,  the  literature  published  in  the  Eskimo  tongue  ii 
considerable.  Most  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Dcnmaiic,  bat 
some  has  been  "  set  up  "  in  a  small  printing-office  in  Green- 
land, from  which  about  aSo  sheets  have  issued,  beside  maay 
lithographic  prints.  A  journal  {AluagagkUiutU  malmiimandk 
tusarumindsasntmik  imhkai,  i.e.  "siHnethlng  for  readiag, 
accounts  of  all  entertaining  subjects")  has  been  published 
since  i86z. 

The  Eskimo  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  are,  with  few  exop- 
tions,  nominally  at  least.  Christians.  The  native  xdigion  is  t 
vague  animism,  and  consists  of  a  belid  in  good  and  evfl  quiits, 
limited  each  to  its  own  sphere;  in  a  Heaven  and  Hell;  and  a 
childish  faith  is  placed  in  the  native  wixards,  who  are  regarded 
as  intermediaries  between  mankind  and  the  q>irit-powers. 
The  worship  of  the  whale-spirit,  so  important  a  factor  in  their 
<|aily  economy,  is  prevalent. 

As  regards  language,  the  idiom  spoken  from  Greenland  to 
north-eastern  Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same;  aoy 
difference  is  only  that  of  dialect.  It  differs  from  the  whole  group 
of  European  languages,  not  merdy  in  the  sound  of  the  words, 
but  more  eqiedally,  according  to  Rink,  in  the  ooostmctioo. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  a  sentence  of  a  European 
language  is  expressed  in  Eskimo  by  a  sin^e  word  constructed 
out  of  certain  elements,  each  of  which  conc^onds  in  soi&e 
degree  to  one  of  our  words.  One  specimen  commonly  givea 
to  visitors  to  Greenland  may  suffice:  Savigiksimanariokasiisr' 
omaryotsUogogf  which  is  equivalent  to  "  He  says  that  you  also 
will  go  away  quickly  in  like  manner  and  buy  a  pretty  knife.'* 
Here  b  one  word  serving  in  the  platt  of  17.  It  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Sang  a  knife,  ik  pretty,  sini  buy,  ariartok  go  away, 
asuar  hasten,  omar  wilt,  y  in  like  manner,  ciii  thou,  tog  also, 
og  he  says. 

The  Eskimo  have  no  chiefs  or  political  and  military  rukzs. 
Fabridus  concisely  described  them  in  his  day:  "Sine  Deo, 
domino,  reguntur  consuetudineJ'*    The  government  is  mainly  & 
family  one,  though  a  man  distinguished  for  skill  in  the  chase, 
and  for  strength  and  shrewdness,  <rften  has  considerable  power 
in  the  village.    No  pditical  or  social  tie  is  recogniaed  between 
the  viUages,  though  general  good-fdlowship  seems  to  mark 
their  relations.    They  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  aod 
though  revengdul  and  apt  to  injure  an  enemy  secretly,  they 
rarely  come  to  blows,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  pyt 
offence.    Indeed,  in  thdr  intercourse  with  each  other,  all  Eskimo 
indulge  in  much  hyperbolical  compliment    But  they  are  not 
without  courage.    On  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  rivers, 
where  they  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  their  American- 
Indian  kinsmen,  they  fight  fiercdy.    Polygamy  is  rare,  but  the 
rights  of  divorce  and  re-marriage  are  unrestricted.    The  Eskimo 
have  intricate  rules  governing  the  ownership  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  the  hunter.    As  a  race  they  are  singulariy  un- 
demonstrative.   When  they  met  each  other  they  used  to  rub 
noses  together,  but  this,  though  a  common  custom  still  amocg 
the  wild  Eskimo,  is  entirely  abandoned  in  Greenland  except 
for  the  petting  of  children.    There  b,  in  Greenland  at  least, 
no  national  mode  of  salutation,  dther  on  meeting  or  parting. 
When  a  guest  enters  a  house,  commonly  not  the  least  sign  is 
made  dther  by  him  or  his  hosL    On  leaving  a  place  they  soiae» 
times  say  "  inAvdluaritse,"  i.e,  live  well,  and  to  a  European 
"  apomiakinatit,"  i.e.  do  not  hurt  thy  head,  via.  against  titf 
upper  part  of  the  doorway.    The  Eskimo,  excluding  the  few  o« 
the  Asiatic  coast,  are  estimated  at  about  29,00a 

BiBLiooKAraY.— Dr  H.  J.  Rink,  Tales  and  TndiHans  ef  ikt 
Eskimo  (1875);  Danish  Greenland;  its  People  astd  iU  ProdsOs 
{1677);  EskisHo  Tribes  (1887):  J.  Richardson.  Polar  Xapons  (1861), 
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1875).  pp.  163-233;  Simpson,  ibid.  pp.  233-275;  "  Hans  Headriks 
the  Eakiroo's  Memoira,"  Geographicai  Uafjuine  (Feb.  X878,  ct  aeq.): 
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8iKI«SBBHB«  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Kutaiah  sanjak  of 
the  Bnisa  (Khudavendikiar)  vilayet.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Haidar  Pasha-Angora  railway,  194)  m.  from  the  former  and 
164  m.  from  Angora,  and  the  junction  for  Konia;  and  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Puisak  Su  {TemMs),  a  tributary  of  the 
Sakaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  hilb  that  border  the  broad  treeless 
valley.  Pop.  30,000  (Moslems  15,000,  Christians  5000).  Eski- 
Shehr,  i^,  "  the  old  town,"  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Phrygian  Dorylaeum.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Antigonus  (about 
30a  B.C.),  and  frequently  figures  in  Byzantine  history  as  an 
imperial  residence  and  military  rendezvous.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  under  Kilij-Arslan  by  the  crusaders  in 
X097,  and  fell  finally  to  the  Turks  of  Konia  in  1 176.  The  town  is 
divided  by  ar  small  stream  into  a  conMuerdal  quarter  on  loW 
ground,  in  which  are  the  bazaars,  khans  and  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  (133*  F.)  which  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  3rd  century 
by  Athcnaeus;  and  a  residential  quarter  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  good  climate,  the  Pursak  Su  for  the 
abundance  of  its  fish,  and  the  plain  for  its  fertility.  About  x8  m. 
to  the  £.  are  extensive  deposits  of  meerschaum.  The  clay  is 
partly  manufactured  into  pipes  in  the  town,  but  the  greater 
proportion  finds  its  way  to  Europe  and  especially  to  Germany. 
The  annual  output  is  valued  at  £373,000. 

See  Murray's  Hdbk.  to  Asia  Minor  (1893);  V.  Cuinet,  Tur^ 
tTAsio  (Pant.  1894). 

ESHARCH,  JOHAMNBS  FRIBDRICH  AUGUST  VON  (1833- 
1908),  German  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Tdnning,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  the  9th  of  January  1823.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and 
Gdttingen,  and  in  2846  became  B.  R.  K.  von  Langenbeck's 
assistant  at  the  Kiel  surgical  hospital.  He  served  in  the  Schkswig- 
Holsteln  War  of  1848  as  junior  surgeon,  and  this  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  military  surgery.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  exchanged,  and  was  then  appointed 
as  surgeon  to  a  field  hospital.  During  the  truce  of  2849  he 
qualified  as  PrtwUdoceni  at  Kiel,  but  on  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
war  he  returned  to  the  troops  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
senior  surgeon.  In  1854  he  became  director  of  the  surgical 
clinic  at  Kiel,  and  in  1857  head  of  the  general  hospital  and 
professor  at  the  university.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  War 
of  1864  Esmarch  rendered  good  service  to  the  field  hospitals 
of  Flensburg,  Sundcwitt  and  KieL  In  1866  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  member  of  the  hospital  commission,  and  also  to  take 
the  superintendence  of  the  surgical  work  in  the  hospitals  there. 
When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out  in  i87ohe  was  appointed 
surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  consulting  surgeon 
at  the  great  military  hospital  near  Berlin.  In  1873  he  married 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Schleswig-Hobtein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg,  aunt  of  the  Empress  Augu&te  Victoria.  In  1887  a  patent 
of  nobility  was  conferred  on  him.  He  died  at  Kiel  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1908.  Esmarch  was  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  hospital  management  and  military  surgery.  His  Handbuch 
der  krieischirurgischen  Tuknik  was  written  for  a  prize  offered  by 
the  empress  Augusta,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  1877,  for  the  best  handbook  for  the  battlefield  of  surgical 
appliances  and  operations.  This  book  is  illustrated  by  admirable 
diagrams,  showing  the  different  methods  of  bandaging  and 
dressing,  as  well  as  the  surgical  operations  as  they  occur  on  the 
battlefield.  Esmarch  himself  invented  an  apparatus,  which 
bears  his  name,  for'  keeping  a  limb  nearly  bloodless  during 
amputation.  No  part  of  Esmarch's  work  is  more  widely  known 
than  that  which  deals  with  "  First  Aid,"  his  First  Aid  on  Uu 
Batttefittd  and  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  being  popular  manuals 
on  the  subject.  The  latter  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  1881  to  a  "  Samaritan  School,"  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Germany,  founded  by  Esmarch  in  1881,  in  imitation 
of  the  St  John's  Ambulance  classes  which  had  hetn  organized 
in  England  in  x  878.  These  lectures  were  very  generally  adopted 
as  a  manual  for  first  aid  students,  edition  after  edition  having 
been  called  for,  and  they  have  been  translated  into  numerous 
languages,  the  English  version  being  the  work  of  H.R.H.  Princess 
Christian.    No  ambulance  course  would  be  complete  without  a 


demonstration  of  the  Esmarch  bandage.  It  is  a  three-sided  piece 
of  linen  or  cotton,  of  which  the  base  measures  4  ft.  and  the  sides 
3  ft.  10  in.  It  can  be  used  folded  or  open,  and  applied  in  thirty« 
two  different  ways.  It  answers  every  purpose  for  temporary 
dressing  and  field-work,  while  its  great  recommendation  is  that 
the  means  for  making  it  are  always  at  hand. 

BSNA,  or  EsNEH,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  454  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  the  railway  station  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  (1897)  16,000,  mostly 
Copts.  Esna,  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Egypt,  is  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  pottery  and  its  large  grain  and  live  stock 
markets.  It  formerly  had  a  large  trade  with  the  Sudan.  A 
caravan  road  to  the  south  goes  through  the  oasis  of  Kurkur. 
The  trade,  almost  stopped  by  the  Mahdist  Wars,  is  now  largely 
diverted  by  railway  and  steamboat  routes.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  tn&c  with  the  oasis  of  Kharga,  which  lies  almost 
due  west  of  the  town.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temple  of  the  ram-headed  KhnOm* 
almost  buried  in  rubbish  and  houses.  The  interior  of  the  pronaos 
is  accessible  to  tourists,  and  contains  the  latest  known  hiero- 
glyphic inscription,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Decius  (a.d.  249-351). 
With  Khnum  are  associated  the  goddesses  Sati  and  Neith.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  remains  of  Coptic  buildings,  including  a 
subterranean  church  (discovered  1895)  in  the  desert  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation.  The  name  Esna  is  from  the 
Coptic  Sne.  By  the  Greeks  the  place  was  called  Latopolis,  from 
the  worship  here  of  the  latus  fish.  In  the  persecutions  under 
Diocletian  aj>.  303,  the  Christians  of  Esna,  a  numeroiis  body, 
suffered  severely.  In  later  times  the  town  frequently  served  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  political  exiles.  The  so-called  Esna  barrage 
across  the  Nile  (built  1906-1908}  is  30  m.  higher  up  stream  at 
Edftt. 

ESOTERIC,  having  an  inner  or  secret  meaning.  This  term, 
and  its  correlative  "  exoteric,"  were  first  applied  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mysteries  to  those  who  were  initiated  (low.  within)  and 
to  those  who  were  not  (!{(■),  outside),  respectively.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  supposed  distinction  drawn  by  certain  phil- 
osophers between  the  teaching  given  to  the  whole  circle  of  their 
pupils  and  that  containing  a  higher  and  secret  philosophy  which 
was  reserved  for  a  select  number  of  specially  advanced  or 
privileged  disciples.  This  distinction  was  ascribed  by  Ludan 
(Vit.  Auct.  36)  to  Aristotle  (f.v.),  who,  however,  uses  ifyanpunl 
Xiyoi  {Nie.  Etkia)  merely  of  "  popular  treatises."  It  was  prob- 
ably aidopted  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  was  also  attributed  to 
Plato.  In  the  sense  of  mystic  it  is  used  of  a  secret  doctrine  of 
theosophy,  supposed  to  have  been  traditional  among  certain 
disciples  of  Buddhism. 

E8PAGN0U  SUR  HER,  LES,  the  name  given  to  the  naval 
victory  gained  by  King  Edward  III.  of  England  over  a  Spanish 
fleet  off  Winchelsea,  on  the  39th  of  August  1350.  Spanish  ships 
had  fought  against  England  as  the  allies  or  mercenaries  of  France, 
and  there  had  been  instances  of  piratical  violence  between  the 
trading  ships  of  both  nations.  A  Spanish  merchant  fleet  was 
loading  cargoes  In  the  Flemish  ports  to  be  carried  to  the  Basque 
coast.  The  ships  were  armed  and  had  warships  with  them. 
They  were  all  tmder  the  command  of  Don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Castilian 
royal  family.  On  its  way  to  Flanders  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
captured  a  number  of  English  trading  ships,  and  had  thrown 
the  crews  overboard.  Piratical  violence  and  massacre  of  this 
kind  was  then  universal  on  the  sea.  On  the  loth  of  August, 
when  the  king  was  at  Rotherhithe,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  Spaniards  on  their  way  home.  The  rendezvous 
of  his  fleet  was  at  Winchelsea,  and  thither  the  king  went  by  land, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  ladies,  by  his  sons,  the  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  as  well  as  by  many  nobles.  The 
ladies  were  placed  in  a  convent  and  the  king  embarked  on  his 
flagship,  the"  Cog  Thomas,"  on  the  38th  of  August.  TheEnglish 
fleet  did  not  put  to  sea  but  remained  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Its  strength  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  Stow  puts  it  at  50  ships  and  pinnaces.  Carlos 
de  la  Cerda  was  obviously  well  disposed  to  give  the  king  a  meeting. 
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He  might  eauly  have  avoided  the  English  if  he  had  kept  well 
out  in  the  ChanneL  But  he  rehed  on  the  sice  and  strength  of 
his  40  large  ships,  and  in  expectation  of  an  encounter  had 
recruited  a  body  of  mercenariesr-mostly  crossbowmen—in  the 
Flemish  ports.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August  be  bore 
down  boldly  on  King  Edward's  ships  at  anchor  at  Winchelsea. 
When  the  Spaniards  hove  in  sight,  the  king  was  sitting  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship,  with  iua  knights  and  nobles,  listening  to  his 
minstrels  who  played  German  airs,  and  to  the  singing  of  Sir 
John  Chandos.  When  the  look-out  in  the  tops  reported  the 
enemy  in  sight,  the  king  and  his  company  drank  to  one  another's 
health,  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  the  whole  line  stood  out. 
All  battles  at  tluit  time,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  were  finally 
settled  by-stroke  of  sword.  The  English  steered  to  board  the 
Spaniards.  The  king's  own  ship  was  run  into  by  one  of  the 
enemy  with  such  violence  that  both  were  damaged,  and  she 
began  to  sink.  The  Spaniard  stood  on,  and  the  "  0>g  Thomas  " 
was  laid  alongside  another,  which  was  carried  by  boarding.  It 
was  high  time,  for  the  king  and  his  following  had  barely  rc»chcd 
the  deck  of  the  Spaniard  before  the  "  Cog  Thomas  "  went  to 
the  bottom.  Other  Spaniards  were  taken,  but  the  fight  was  hot. 
La  Cerda's  crossbowmcn  did  much  execution,  and  the  higher- 
b^lt  Spaniards  were  able  to  drop  bars  of  iron  or  other  weights 
on  the  Ulster  English  vessels,  by  which  they  were  damaged. 
The  conflict  was  continued  till  twilight.  At  the  dose  the  large 
English  vessd  called  "  La  Salle  du  Roi,"  which  carried  the  king's 
household,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Fleming,  Robert  of 
Namur,  afterwards  a  knight  of  the  Ganer,  was  grappled  by  a 
big  Spaniard,  and  was  being  dragged  off  by  him.  The  crew 
called  loudly  for  a  rescue,  but  were  either  not  heard  or,  if  heard, 
could  not  be  helped.  The  "  Salle  du  Roi  "  would  have  been  taken 
if  a  Flemish  squire  of  Robert  of  Namur,  named  Hannequin,  had 
not  performed  a  great  feat  of  arms.  He  boarded  the  Spaniard 
and  cut  the  halyards  of  her  mainsail  with  his  sword.  The 
Spanish  ship  was  taken.  King  Edward  is  said  to  have  captured 
14  of  the  enemy.  What  his  own  loss  was  is  not  stated,  b\it  as 
his  own  vessel,  and  also  the  vessel  carrying  the  Black  Prince, 
were  sunk,  and  from  the  peril  of  "  La  Salle  du  Roi,"  we  may 
conclude  that  the  English  fleet  suffered  heavily.  There  was 
no  pursuit,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Basque  towns  the 
next  year. 

The  battle  with  "  the  Spaniards  on  the  sea  "  is  a  very  typical 
example  of  a  medieval  sea-fight,  when  the  ships  were  of  the 
size  of  a  small  coaster  or  a  fishing  smack,  were  crowded  with 
men,  and  when  the  personal  prowess  of  a  single  knight  or  squire 

was  an  important  element  of  strength. 

The  only  real  authority  for  the  battle  is  Froissart,  who  wasat 
different  times  in  the  service  of  King  Edward  or  of  his  wife,  Philippa 
of  Hainaut,  and  of  the  counts  of  Namur.  He  repeated  what  was  told 
him  by  men  who  had  been  present,  and  dwells  as  usual  on  the 
"  chivalry  "  of  his  patrons.    See  his  Cknmigues,  iv.  91.      (D.  H.) 

ESPALIER  (a  French  word,  derived  from  the  Ital.  spaUitra, 
something  to  rest  the  spaUa  or  shoulder  against;  the  word  is 
ultinutely  the  same  as  (patdicret  a  shoulder-piece),  a  lattice-work 
or  row  of  stakes,  originally  shoulder  high,  on  wliich  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  particukrly  roses  and  creepers,  are  trained. 
Espaliers  are  usually  made  of  Urch  or  other  wood,  iron  and  metal 
rails  being  too  great  conductors  of  heat  and  cold.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  of  training  is  that  the  fruit,  &c.,  is  more  easily  got 
at,  and  while  protected  from  wind,  is  freely  exposed  to  sun  and 
air,  and  not  so  open  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature  as  when 
trained  on  a  wall.    (See  Horticulture.) 

ESPARTERO,  BALDOMERO  (1792-1879),  duke  of  Vitoxia, 
duke  of  Morella,  prince  of  Vergara,  Count  Luchana,  knight  of 
the  Toison  d'Or,  &c.  &c.,  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Granatidu,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  on 
the  27th  of  February  1792.  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  a  carter, 
who  wanted  to  make  him  a  priest,  but  the  lad  at  fifteen  enlisted 
in  a  battalion  of  students  to  fight  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
I.  In  181 1  Espartero  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  of  Engineers 
in  Cadix,  but  having  failed  to  pass  his  examination  he  entered 
a  line  regiment.  In  1815  he  went  to  America  as  a  captain  under 
General  Morillo,  who  had  been  made  commander-in-chief  to 


quell  the  risings  of  the  colonics  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Fan 
years  Espartero  distinguished  himself  in  the  stniggk  against  the 
colonists.  He  was  several  times  wounded,  and  was  made  major 
and  colonel  on  the  battlefields  of  Cochabamba  and  Sapachni, 
He  had  to  surrender  to  Sucre  at  the  final  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
which  put  an  end  to  Castilian  rule.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
like  most  of  his  companions  in  arms,  remained  under  a  dood  for 
sometime.  He  was  sent  to  the  gaziiaon  town  of  Logrono,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  landowner,  Dofta  Jadnta 
Santa  Cruz,  who  eventually  survived  him.  Henceforth  Logxofio 
became  the  home  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  politicsl 
generals  of  the  19th  century.  Espartero  became  in  1832,  on  the 
death  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  one  of  the  most  ardent  ddenden 
of  the  rights  of  his  daughter,  lobelia  II.  The  government  sent 
him  to  the  front,  directly  the  Carlist  War  broke  out,  as  om&- 
mandant  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  where  he  severely  defeated 
the  Carlists  in  many  encounters.  He  was  quickly  promoted  to 
a  divisional  command,  and  then  made  a  lieutenant-gencraL  At 
times  he  showed  qualities  as  a  giterUUro  quite  equal  to  those  ol 
the  Carlists,  like  Zumalacancgui  and  Cabrera,  by  his  daring 
marches  and  surprises.  When  he  had  to  move  large  forces  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  them  as  an  organiser  and  strategist,  and 
he  never  disgnced  his  successes  by  cruelty  or  needless  severity. 
Twice  he  obliged  the  CarlisU  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao  bdoce 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  army  00 
the  17th  of  September  1836,  when  the  tide  of  war  seemed  to  be 
settixig  in  favour  of  the  pretender  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre,  though  Don  Carlos  had  lost  bis  aUest  lieatenant,  the 
Basque  Zumalararregui.  His  military  duties  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  national  army  did  not  prevent  Espartero  from  showing 
for  the  first  time  his  political  ambition.  He  dbnplayed  such 
radical  and  reforming  inclinations  that  he  laid  the  foondati^as 
of  his  popularity  among  the  lower  and  middle  dassea,  which 
lasted  more  than  a  quarter  oi  a  century,  during  which  time  the 
Progressists,  Democrats  and  advanced  Liberals  ever  looked  to 
him  as  a  leader  and  adviser.  In  November  1836  be  again  forced 
the  Carlists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao.  His  troopa  included  the 
British  legion  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans.  This  success  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  Don  Carlos,  who  vainly  attempted 
a  raid  towards  Madrid.  Espartero  was  soon  at  his  beds,  and 
obliged  him  to  huny  northwards,  after  several  defeats.  In  1839 
Espartero  carefully  opened  up  negotiations  with  Maroto  and  the 
principal  Carlist  chiefs  of  the  Basque  provinces.  These  ended  in 
their  accepting  his  terms  under  the  famous  convention  of  Vcrgaia, 
which  secured  the  recognition  of  their  ranks  and  titles  for  nearly 
1000  Carlist  officers.  Twenty  thousand  Carlist  volunteeis  laid 
down  their  arms  at  Vergara;  only  the  irrecondlabks  led  by 
Cabrera  held  out  for  a  while  in  the  central  provinces  of  Spain. 
Espartero  soon,  however,  in  1840,  stamped  out  the  last  cmbos  of 
the  rising,  which  had  lasted  seven  years.  He  was  stykd  "  El 
padficador  de  Espafia,"  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  &st  dass, 
and  recdved  two  dukedoms. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  Espartero,  who  had 
been  dected  a  deputy,  exercised  from  his  distant  headqoarteis 
such  influence  over  Madrid  politics  that  be  twice  hastened  the 
fall  of  the  cabinet,  and  obtained  office  for  his  own  friends. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  the  queen  regent  and  her  ministeis 
attempted  to  dhow  out  Espartero  and  his  followers,  but  a 
pronunciamiento  ensued  in  Madrid  and  other  large  towns  which 
culminated  in  the  marshal's  accepting  the  post  of  prime  minister. 
He  soon  became  virtually  a  dictator,  as  Queen  Christina  took 
offence  at  his  popularity  and  resigned,  leaving  the  kingdom 
very  soon  afterwards.  Directly  the  Cortes  met  they  dected 
Espartero  regent  by  179  votes  to  X03  in  favour  of  Argudles,  who 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  queen.  For  two  yean 
Espartero  ruled  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  Radical  and 
conciliatory  dispositions,  giving  special  attention  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  administration,  taxation  and  finances, 
declaring  all  the  estates  of  the  church,  congregations  and 
religious  orders  to  be  national  property,  and  suppressing  the 
diezma,  or  tenths.  He^suppresaed  the  Republican  risings  with 
as  much  severity  as  he  did  the  military  prouuMciamientct  of 
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Gcnenls  Conclia  and  Diego  de  Leon.  The  latter  waa  ihot  in 
Madrid.  £q>arten>  cnuhed  with  much  energy  a  revolutionary 
rising  in  Barcelona,  bat  on  his  return  to  Madrid  was  so  coldly 
welcomed  that  he  perceived  that  his  prestige  was  on  the  wane. 
The  advanced  Progressists  coalesced  with  the  partisans  of  the 
ez-regent  Christina  to  promote  promtnciamientos  in  Barcelona 
and  many  cities.  The  rebels  declared  Queen  Isabel  of  age,  and, 
led  by  Genoal  Narvaea,  marched  upon  Madrid.  E^artero, 
deeming  resistance  useless,  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  the  30th  of 
July  1843  for  England,  and  lived  quietly  apart  from  politics 
imtil  2848,  when  a  royal  decree  restored  to  him  all  his  honours 
and  his  seat  in  the  senate.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  Logrofio, 
which  he  left  six  yean  later,  in  1854,  when  called  upon  by  the 
queen  to  take  the  lead  of  the  powerful  Liberal  and  Progressist 
movement  which  prevailed  for  two  years.  The  old  marshal 
vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  his  own  Progressists  within  bounds 
in  the  Cortes  of  x854~i856,  and  in  the  great  towns,  but  their 
excessive  demands  for  reforms  and  liberties  plajred  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerical  and  reactionary  court  and  of  the  equally 
retrograde  governing  classes.  The  growing  ambition  of  General 
O'Donnell  constantly  clashed  with  the  views  of  Espartero,  until 
the  latter,  in  sheer  disgust,  resigned  his  premiership  and  left  for 
Logrofk),  after  warning  the  queen  that  a  conflict  was  imminent 
between  O'Donnell  and  the  Cortes,  backed  by  the  Progressist 
militia.  O'DonneU's  pronunciamientc  in  1856  put  an  end  to  the 
Cortes,  and  the  militia  was  disarmed,  after  a  sharp  struggle  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  After  1856  Espartero  resolutely 
declined  to  identify  himself  with  active  politics,  though  at  every 
stage  in  the  onward  march  of  Spain  towards  more  liberal  and 
democratic  institutions  he  was  asked  to  take  a  leading  part. 
He  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
when  the  Cortes  of  1868,  after  the  Revdution,  sought  for  a  ruler. 
Espartero,  strangely  enough,  adc^ted  a  laconic  phrase  when 
successive  governments  on  their  advent  to  power  invariably 
addressed  themselves  to  the  venerable  champion  of  liberal 
ideas.  To  all—to  the  Revolution  of  1868,  the  Constituent 
Cortes  of  2869,  King  Amadeus,  the  Federal  Republic  of  1873, 
the  nameless  government  of  Marshal  Serrano  in  1874,  ^^ 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1875 — ^'^  simply  said:  "  Cumplase  la 
voluntad  nadonal "  ("  Let  the  national  will  be  accomplished  "}. 
Ring  Amadeus  made  him  prince  of  Vergara.  The  Restoration 
raised  a  statue  to  him  near  the  gate  of  the  Retiro  Park  in  Madrid. 
Spaniards  of  all  shades,  except  Carlists  and  Ultramontanes,  paid 
homage  to  his  memory  when  he  passed  away  at  his  Logrofio 
residence  on  the  8th  of  January  1879.  His  tastes  were  singularly 
modest,  his  marmers  rather  reserved,  but  always  kind  and  con- 
siderate for  humble  folk.  He  was  a  typical  Spanish  soldier- 
politidan,  though  he  had  more  of  the  better  traits  of  the  soldier 
bom  and  bred  than  of  the  arts  of  the  statesman.  His  military 
instincts  did  not  always  make  it  easy  for  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  courtiers  and  professional  politicians.      (A.  E.  H.) 

ESPARTO^  or  Spanish  Gkass,  Stipa  knacissima,  a  grass 
resembling  the  ornamental  feather-grass  of  gardens.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa  (where 
it  is  known  as  Haifa  or  Alfa),  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
sterile  and  rugged  parts  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  Algeria, 
flourishing  best  in  sandy,  ferruginous  soils,  in  dry,  suimy  situa- 
tions on  the  sea  coast.  Pliny  (NM,  xix.  a)  described  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  plant  under  the  name  of  spartum, 
whence  the  deagnation  campus  spartanus  for  the  region  sur- 
rounding New  Carthage.  It  attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  ft.  The 
steriB  are  cylindrical,  and  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  grow  in 
dusters  of  from  a  to  xo  ft.  in  circumference;  when  young  they 
serve  as  food  for  cattle,  but  after  a  few  years'  growth  acquire 
great  toughness  of  texture.  The  leaves  vary  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
length,  and  are  grey-green  in  colour;  on  account  of  their  tenacity 
of  fibre  and  flexibility  they  have  for  centuries  been  employed 
for  the  making  of  ropes,  sandals,  baskets,  mats  and  other  articles. 
Ships'  cables  of  esparto,  being  light,  have  the  quality  of  floating 
on  water,  and  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  Spanish  navy. 

Esparto  leaves  contain  56%  by  weight  of  fibre,  or  about  10% 
more  than  straw,  and  hence  have  come  into  requisition  as 


a  substitute  for  linen  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  first  utilized  by  the  French,  and  in  2857 
were  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  When  required  for  paper- 
making  the  leaves  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
matured;  if,  however,  they  are  obtained  too  young,  they  furnish 
a  paper  having  an  objectionable  semi-transparent  appearance. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  from  2  to  3  cwt. 
may  be  coUected  in  a  day  by  a  single  labourer.  They  are 
generally  obtained  during  the  dry  summer  months,  as  at  other 
times  their  adherence  to  the  stems  is  so  firm  as  often  to  cause 
the  uprooting  of  the  plants  in  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
Eq)arto  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  cannot  be  harvested  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  sowing. 

Another  grass,  Lygmm  Spartum,  with  stiff  rush-hke  leaves, 
growing  in  rocky  soil  on  the  high  plains  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  especially  of  Spain  and  Algeria,  is  also  a 
source  of  eq>arto. 

For  the  processes  of  the  paper  manufacturer  esparto  is  used  in 
the  dry  state,  and  without  cutting;  roots  and -flowers  and  stray 
weeds  are  first  removed,  and  the  material  is  then  boiled  with 
caustic  soda,  washed,  and  bleached  with  chlorine  solution. 
Sundry  experiments  have  been  made  to  adapt  esparto  for  use  in 
the  coarser  textile  fabrics.  Messrs  A.  Edger  and  B.  Proctor 
in  1877  directed  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  slag  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  equuto,  which  they  found  to  be  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  average  medical  bottle  glass,  the  latter  yielding 
on  analysis  66-3%  of  silica  and  35-1%  of  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  the  slag  64.6  and  37*45  %  of  the  same  respectively. 

ESPBRANCB,  a  small  seaport  on  a  fine  natural  harbour  on  the 
south  coast  of  West  Australia,  375  m.  north-east  from  Albany. 
It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  interesting 
caves.  Its  importance  as  a  seaport  is  due  to  its  being  on  the  high 
road  between  the  eastern  states  and  the  gold-fields,  and  the 
nearest  place  for  the  shipment  of  gold  from  the  Coolgardie  fields. 

ESPERAMTO,  an  artificial  international  auxiUary  language 
(see  Universal  Languages),  first  published  in  1887,  seven  years 
after  the  appearance  of  its  predecessor  VolapOk  iq.v.),  which  it 
has  now  completely  supplanted.  Its  author  was  a  Russian 
physician,  Dr  L.  Zamenhof,  bom  in  1859  at  Bielostok,  where  the 
specude  of  the  feuds  of  the  four  race»---each  speaking  different 
languages — which  inhabit  it  (Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  Jews) 
at  an  early  date  suggested  to  him  the  Idea  of  remedying  the  evil 
by  the  introduction  of  a  neutral  language,  standing  apart  from 
the  existing  national  languages.  His  first  idea  was  to  resuscitate 
some  dead  language,  llien  he  tried  to  construct  a  new  language 
on  an  a  priori  basis.  At  the  same  time  he  made  what  he  appears 
to  have  considered  the  great  discovery  that  the  bulk  of  the 
vocabulary  of  a  language  consists  not  of  independent  roots,  but 
of  compounds  and  derivatives  formed  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  roots. 

At  first  he  tried  to  construct  his  roots  a  priori  by  arbitrary 
combinations  of  letters.  Then  he  fell  back  on  the  plan  of  taking 
his  roots  ready-made  from  existing  languages,  as  the  inventor  of 
VolapUk  had  done  before  him.  But  instead  of  taking  them 
mainly  from  one  language,  he  has  selected  them  from  the  chief 
European  bnguages,  but  not  impartially.  Like  all  inventors  of 
artificial  languages,  he  is  more  ready  to  experiment  with  foreign 
languages  than  with  his  own;  and  hence  the  Slavonic  roots  in 
Esperanto  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  taken  from  the 
other  European  languages.  Here  his  choice  has  been  to  some 
extent  guided  by  considerations  of  intemationality,  although  he 
has  not  fully  gra^>ed  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  maximum 
itttenuitionality,  so  well  worked  out  in  the  latest  rival  of  Esper- 
anto—Idiom Neutral  (see  Univexsal  Languages).  Thus  he 
adopts  a  large  numba  of  international  words— generally  un- 
altered except  in  spelling — such  as  ieatr,  iabakf  even  when  it 
would  be  ea^  to  form  equivalent  tenns  from  the  roots  already 
existing  In  the  language.  Where  there  is  no  one  international 
word,  he  selects  practically  at  random,  keeping,  however,  a 
certain  balance  between  the  Romance  words,  taken  chiefly  from 
Latin  (lamtu)  and  French  (trctuar),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
(«ermanic  on  the  other  hand,  the  Utter  being  taken  sometime! 
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from  Gennan  (nutf "  only  '')>  sometimes  from  Enfl^,  the  words 
being  generally  written  more  or  less  phonetically  (rajV*  right). 
Most  of  the  Germanic  words  are  badly  chosen  from  the  inter- 
national  point  of  view.  Thus  the  German  word  quoted  above 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  any  one  ignorant  of  German.  Indeed, 
ifrom  the  international  point  of  view  all  specially  German  words 
ought  to  be  excluded,  or  else  reduced  to  the  common  Germanic 
form;  thus  trink  oug^t  to  be  made  into  drink,  the  /  being  a 
specially  German  modification  of  the  d,  preserved  not  only  in 
English  but  in  all  the  remaining  Germanic  languages.  This 
incongruous  mixture  of  languages  is  not  only  jarring  and  repul- 
sive, but  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  vocabulary 
for  the  polyglot  as  well  as  the  monolingual  learner. 

The  inventor  has  taken  great  pains  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  roots  to  a  minimum;  there  are  2642  of  them  in  his  dictionary, 
the  Universala  Vortaro  (from  Ger.  W^,  "  word  ")t  which  does 
not  include  such  inteniattonal  words  as  poetic,  uUfono;  these 
the  learner  is  supposed  to  recognize  and  form  without  help. 
The  most  eccentric  feature  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  one  to 
which  it  owes  much  of  iu  brevity,  is  the  extensive  use  of  the 
prefix  fiud-  to  reverse  the  meaning  of  a  word,  as  in  malamiko, 
"enemy,"  and  even  malbona, "  bad." 

The  phonology  of  the  language  is  very  simple.  The  voweb 
are  only  five  in  number,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  used  without  any.  distinction 
of  quantity,  as  in  Russian.  There  are  six  diphthongs,  expressed 
by  an  unnecessarily  complicated  notation.  The  consonant- 
system  is  simple  enough  in  itself,  but  is  greatly  complicated  in 
writing  by  the  excessive  and  mostly  unnecessary  use  made  of 
diacritical  letters  not  only  for  simple  sounds  but  also  for 
consonant-groups,    c  is  used  for  ts,  as  in  Polish. 

The  granmiar  is,  like  that  of  Volapttk,  partly  borrowed  from 
existing  languages,  partly  a  priori  and  arbitrary.  "The  use  of 
the  final  vowels  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  The  use  of  -a 
to  indicate  adjectives  and  oi-o  to  indicate  nouns  aa  in  kara 
amiko,  "  dear  (male)  friend,"  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  those 
familiar  with  the  Romance  languages,  and  has  proved  a  bar  to 
the  diffusion  of  Esperanto  among  the  speakers  of  these  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paradigm  will  show  how  faith- 
fully Esperanto  can  reproduce  the  defects  of  conventional 

European  grammar: — 

.  Singular.  .Plural. 

Nominative    .     .  la  bona  palro  ta  honaj  patroj 

Accusative-     .     .  la  bonan  patron  la  bonajn  patrojn. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  accusative  should  be  kept  when 
all  the  other  cases  are  replaced  by  prepositions. 

The  verb  is  better  than  the  noun.  Its  inflections  are  -as 
present,  -is  preterite,  -oi  future,  -us  conditional,  -u  imperative 
and  subjunctive,  -*  infinitive,  together  with  the  following 
participles: — 

Active.  Passive. 

Present      .     .     .  -anta  -ata 

Preterite    .     .     .  -into  -tto 

Future       .     .     .  -onta  -ota 

The  inventor  has  followed  the  good  example  of  his  native 
language  in  using  esii,  "  to  be,"  as  the  auxiliary  verb  both  in  the 
passive,  where  it  is  combined  with  passive  participles,  and  in  the 
secondary  tenses  of  the  active  (perfect,  pluperfect,  &c.),  where  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  the  active  participles.  The  participles 
can  be  made  into  nouns  and  adverbs  by  changing  the  final  -a 
into  -o  and  -e  respectively:  thus  Unonto,  "  the  future  holder," 
perdinU,  "  through  having  lost." 

The  table  of  the  forty-five  correhitive  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is  also  elaborate  and  ingenious.  -  .. 

Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  syntax,  as  well  as  some 
happy  simplifications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  it  that  is  fanciful,  arbitrary  and  vague,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
definite  article — ^where  the  author  has  unfortunately  followed 
French  rather  than  English  usage — and  in  the  moods  of  the  verb. 

The  following  specimens  will  show  the  general  character  of  this 

easy-flowing  but  somewhat  heavy  and  monotonous  language — 

"  bad  Italian,"  as  it  is  called  by  its  detractors  ^— 

Patro  nta,  kiu  estas  en  la  ft'elo,  lankta  cstu  via  nomo;  venu 
receco  via:  ettu  veto  via,  kicl  en  la  6elo.  ttel  ankaii  sur  la  tero. 


Panon  niao  Ctutagan  donu  al  ni  hodiaiJ;  kaj  pardonu  aVni  ittldoiii 
niajn,  kiel  ni  ankad  pardooas  al  niaj  iuldaatoj ;  kai  .ne  koodulcD 
nin  en  tenton,  sed  liberigunio  de  la  malbono. 

Estimata  Sinjoro.  Per  tiu  ti  libreto  mi  havas  !a  honocon  prexrnti 
al  vi  la  lingvon  intemacian  Esperanto.  Eq>eranto  tutt  ne  havas  U 
intencon  malfortigi  la  lingvon  naturan  de  ia  popolo.  Ci  devas  nor 
■ervi  por  la  rilatoj  internactaj  kaj  por  tiuj  vmcoj  afi  produktoj, 
kiuj  interesas  egale  la  tutan  mondon. 

In  summing  up  the  merits  and  defects  of  Esperanto  we  must 
begin  by  admittiog  that  it  is  the  most  reasonable  and  practical 
artificial  language  that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  invent<M'  has  had 
the  double  advantage*  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of  being  himself,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
a  better  linguist.  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  he  has  made 
as  good  a  use  of  these  advantages  as  was  perhaps  possiUe  without 
systematic  training  in  scientific  phik>logy  in  its  widest  sense. 
This  last  defect  explains  why  the  enthusiasm  which  bis  wtxk 
has  exdted  in  the  great  world  of  linguistic  dilettantes  has  not 
been  shared  by  the  philologists:  in  spite  of  its  superiority  to 
Volaptik,  they  see  in  it  the  same  radical  defects.  Whether  they 
are  rash  or  not  in  predicting  for  it  a  similar  fate,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Esperantists,  warned  by  the  fate  ctf  Volaptik,  have 
ad<^ted  the  wise  policy  of  suppressing  all  internal  disunion  by 
submitting  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  inventor,  and  so  presenting 
a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  One  thing  is  dttr:  either 
Esperanto  must  be  taken  as  it  is  without  change,  or  cbe  it 
must  crumble  to  pieces;  its  failure  to  work  out  consist- 
ently the  principle  of  the  maximum  of  intemationality  for 
its  root-words  is  alone  enough  to  condemn  it  as  hc^ielessly 
antiquated  even  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  which  regards 
"  international "  as  synonymous  with  "  European  " — a  view 
which  political  development  in  the  Far  East  has  macfe  equally 
obsolete.  (H.  Sw.) 

ESPINAY,  TIMOLtoN  D*  (i  580-1644),  French  soldier,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Francois  d'E^inay,  seigneur  de 
Saint  Luc  (x 554-1597),  and  was  himself  marquis  de  Saint  Luc 
In  1603  he  accompanied  Sully  in  his  embassy  to  London.  In 
1622,  in  his  capacity  as  vice-admiral  of  France,  he  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  defenders  of  La  Rochelle,  obliging  the 
Huguenot  commander,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  seigneur  de  Soubise, 
to  evacuate  the  blands  of  R6  and  01£ron.  In  1627  he  was  named 
lieutenant-general  of  Guienne  and  marshal  of  France. 

ESPINEL,  VICENTE  MARTINEZ  (1551-1624),  Spanish  poet 
and  novelist,  was  baptized  on  the  28th  of  December  1551,  and 
educated  at  Salamanca.  He  was  expelled  from  the  univenity 
in  1572,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders,  returning  to  Spaaxi 
in  1 584  or  thereabouts.  He  took  orders  in  1587,  and  four  yean 
later  became  chaplain  at  Ronda,  absented  himself  frmn  his 
living,  and  was  deprived  of  his  cure;  but  his  musical  skill  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  choirmaster  at  Plasenda.  His  Dioerscs 
Rimes  (1591)  are  undeniably  good  examples  of  technical  accoan 
pUshment  and  caustic  wit.  Espinel,  however,  survives  as  the 
author  of  a  dever  picaresque  novel  entitled  ReUtciones  de  la 
vida  dd  Escudero  Marcos  de  Obreg&n  (161 8).  It  is,  in  many 
passages,  an  autobiography  of  Espinel  wiUi  picturesque  embellish- 
ments. Marcos  is  not  a  chivalresque  "  esquire,"  but  an  adven- 
turer who  seeks  his  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to  great  men; 
and  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  warn  3roung  men  against 
such  a  life.  Apart  from  the  unedifying  confessions  of  the  hero, 
the  book  contains  ctirious  anecdotes  concerning  prominent 
contemporaries,  and  the  episodical  stories  are  told  with  great 
spirit;  the  style  is  extremely  correct,  though  somewhat  diffuse. 
Le  Sage  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from  Marcos  de  O^gSn 
many  of  the  incidents  and  characters  in  GU  Bias — a  circumstance 
which  induced  Isla  to  give  to  his  Spanish  translation  of  Le  Sage's 
work  the  jesting  title,  Gil  Bias  restored  to  kis  Country  and  kis 
Native  Tongue.  In  the  1775  edition  of  the  Siide  de  Louis  XI V, 
Voltaire  grossly  exaggerates  in  saying  that  CU  Bias  is  taken 
entirely  from  Marcos  de  Obregfin.  Espinel  was  a  dever  musidan 
and  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  guitar.  He  revived  the  measure 
known  as  dicimas  or  espinelas,  consisting  of  a  stanza  of  ten 
octosyllabic  lines.  Most  of  the  poems  which  he  left  in  roanusci^ 
remain  unpublished  owing  to  their  licentious  character. 
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BiBUCXSRAPHT.^.  Bbks  de  Guxmin's  edition  of  Morels  de 
06rqp^  (Barcdona,  1881)  includct  a  valuable  introduction;  Lte 
daretw,  Le  Sate  romancier  (Paris,  1890),  discusses  exhaustively 
the  question  of  Le  Sage's  indebtedness  to  Espinel.  For  some 
previously  unpublished  poems  see  Pedro  Salvi  y  Mallto,  O^tdlogo 
Ss  la  InblioUca  de  SaM  (Valencia,  1873). 

ESPIRITO  SANTO,  a  maritime  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  N. 
by  Bahia»  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
W.  by  MinasGcraes.  Pop.  (1890)  135,997;  (1900)  ao9»  783; 
azca,  X  7,316  sq.  m.  With  the  exception  of  Sergipe  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Brazilian  states.  The  western  border  of  the  state 
is  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  mountains  forming  a  northward 
continuation  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  The  longest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  ranges,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  eastern 
escarpments  of  the  great  Brazilian  plateau,  is  the  Sena  dos 
Aymores,  which  extends  along  fully  two-thirds  of  the  western 
frontier.  Farther  S.  the  ranges  are  much  broken  and  extend 
partly  across  the  state  toward  the  seaboard;  the  more  prominent 
an  known  as  the  Serra  do  Espigfto,  Serra  da  Chibata,  Serra  dos 
Pil6es  and  Serra  dos  Pxirys.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of 
the  state  belongs  to  the  coastal  plain,  in  great  part  low  and 
swampy,  with  large  areas  of  sand  barrens,  and  broken  by  isolated 
groups  and  ranges  of  hills.  With  the  exception  of  these  sandy 
plains  the  country  is  heavily  forested,  even  the  mountain  sides 
being  covered  with  vegetation  to  their  summits.  The  northern 
and  southern  parts  are  fertOe,  but  the  central  districts  are 
comparatively  poor.  The  coastal  plain  OQpiprises  a  sandy, 
unproductive  belt  immediately  on  the  coastf  back  of  which 
is  a  more  fertile  tertiary  plain,  well  suited,  near  the  higher 
country,  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton.-  The  inUnd 
valley  and  slopes  are  very  fertile  and  heavily  forested,  and 
much  of  the  Brazilian  export  of  rosewood  and  other  cabinet 
woods  is  drawn  from  this  state.  There  is  only  one  good  bay  on 
the  coast,  that  of  £q>irito  Santo,  on  which  the  port  of  Victoria 
is  situated.  The  river-mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand  bars  and 
admit  small  vessels  only.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are 
the  Mucury,  which  rises  in  Minas  Geraes  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  with  Bahia,  the  Itaunas,  Sfto  Domingoe,  Sfto  Matheus,  Doce, 
Timbuhy,  Santa  Maria,  Jucik,  Benevente,  Itapemirim,  and 
Itabapoana,  the  last  forming  the  boundary  line  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Doce,  Sio  Matheus,  and  Itapemirim  rise  in 
Minas  Geraes  and  flow  entirely  across  the  state.  The  lower 
courses  of  these  rivers  are  generally  navigable,  that  of  the  Rio 
Doce  for  a  distance  of  90  m.  The  climate  of  the  coastal  zone 
and  deeper  valley  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy,  malarial 
fevers  bcdng  prevalent.  In  the  higher  country  the  temperature 
is  lower  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  Esptrito  Santo  is  almost 
exclusively  agricultural,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioca  and  tropical  fruits  being  the  principal  products. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  however,  and  the 
state  is  classed  as  on^  of  the  poorest  and  most  unprogressive 
in  the  republic.  The  rivers  and  shallow  coast  waters  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  but  there  are  no  fishing  industries  worthy  of 
mention.  There  are  three  railway  lines  in  -operation  in  the  state 
—one  running  from  Victoria  to  Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim  (50  m.), 
and  thence,  by  another  line,  to  Santo  Eduardo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(58  m.),  where  connexion  b  made  with  the  Leopoldina  system 
running  into  the  national  capital,  and  a  tMrd  running  north- 
westerly from  Victoria  to  Diamantina,  Minas  Geraes,  about  4  50m. 
The  cMei  cities -and  towns  of  the  state,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1890,  are  Victoria,  S80  Matheus  (municipality,  7761) 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  16  m.  from  the  sea,  Serra  (mtulid- 
pality,  6374),  Guarapary  (municipality,  5310),  a  small  port  S. 
by  W.  of  the  capital,  Conceicio  da  Barra  (munidpaUty,  5628), 
the  port  of  Slo  Matheus  and  Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim  (4049),  an 
Important  commercial  centre  in  the  south. 

Espirito  Santo  formed  part  of  one  of  the  original  captaindes 
which  were  given  to  Vasco  Femandes  Coutinho  by  thePortugucse 
crown.  The  first  settlement  (1535)  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  its  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
bay  and  captaincy.  It  once  included  the  munidpality  of 
Campos,  now  belonging  to  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Tbe  islands  of  Trinidade  and  Martim  Vaz,  which  lie  about 


7 1  s  m.  E.  of  Victoria,  belong  politically  to  this  state.  They  are 
uninhabited,  but  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the 
former  because  Great  Britain  has  twice  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  it.  It  rises  1200  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is  about 
6  m.  in  circumference,  but  it  has  no  value  other  than  that  of 
an  ocean  cable  station.  An  excellent  description  of  this  singular 
island  is  to  be  found  in  E.  F.  Knight's  Cruise  of  Ike  "  AlerU  " 
(London,  1895). 

BSPRONCK>A,  JOS&  lONAaO  JAVIER  ORIOL  ENCAR- 
NACI6N  DB  (1808-1842),  Spanish  poet,  son  of  an  officer  in  the 
Bourbon  regiment,  was  bom  at. or  near  Almendralejo  de  los 
Barros  on  the  35th  of  March  x8o8.  On  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  tbe  preparatory  school  of  artillery  at  Segovia,  and 
later  became  a  pupQ  of  the  poet  Lista,  then  professor  of  literature 
at  St  Matthew's  College  in  Madrid.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  had  attracted  his  master's  attention  by  his  verses,  and  had 
joined  a  secret  sodety.  Sentenced  to  five  years'  sedusion  in  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Guadalajara,  he  began  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Pelayo,  of  which  fragments  survive.  He  escaped  to 
Portugal  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  found  the  famous 
Teresa  whom  he  had  met  at  Lisbon;  here,  too,  he  became  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Byron.  In  1830  he  eloped 
with  Teresa  to  Paris,  took  part  in  the  July  revolution,  and  soon 
after  joiped  the  raid  of  Chapalangarra  on  Navarre.  In  1833  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  queen's 
guards.  This,  however,  he  soon  forfdted  by  a  political  song, 
and  he  was  banished  to  Cu£Ilar,  where  he  wrote  a  poor  novel 
entitled  Sancho  Saldafla  6  d  Castetlano  de  CuMar  (1834).  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  risings  of  1835  and 
1836,  and,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1840,  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  the  Hague;  in 
Z842  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Almei^,  and  seemed  likely  to 
play  a  great  part  in  parliamentary  life.  But  his  constitution  was 
underndned,  and,  after  a  short  iUness,  he  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
33rd  of  May  X843.  His  poems,  first  published  in  1840,  at  once 
gained  for  him  a  reputation  which  still  continues  undiminished. 
The  influence  of  Byron  pervades  Espronceda's  life  and  work. 
It  is  present  in  an  ambitious  variant  on  the  Don  Juan  legend, 
El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca^  Elvira's  letter  being  obviously 
modelled  on  Julia's  letter  in  Dan  Juan;  the  Cancidn  del  Virata 
is  suggested  by  The  Corsair;  and  the  Byronlc  inspiration  is  not 
wanting  even  in  the  noble  fragment  entitled  Ei  Diablo  Mundo, 
based  on  the  story  of  Faust.  But  in  El  MendigOt  in  El  Reo  de 
MuerUf  in  El  Verdugo,  and  in  the  sombre  vehement  lines,  A 
Jarifa  en  una  orgia,  Espronceda  approves  himself  the  most 
potent  and  original  lyrical  poet  produced  by  Spain  during  the 

19th  century. 

Bibliography. — (^as  poittcasyescritosenprosa  (Madrid,  1884), 
edited  by  Blanca  Espronceda  de  Escosura.tbe  poet's  dauKhcer 
(the  second  volume  has  not  been  published) ;  E.  Kodrigucz  SoUs, 
Espronceda;  su  tiempo,  su  vida,  y  sus  obras  (Madrid,  1883):  E. 
Pineyro,  El  Romanticismo  en  Espafia  (Paris,  1904). 

BSQUIRB  (O.  Fr.  escuyer,  Mod.  Fr.  icuyer,  derived  through 
the  form  escudier  from  Med.  Lat.  scutariuSf  "  shidd-bearer  "), 
originally  the  attendant  on  a  knight,  whose  hdm,  shield  and 
lance  he  carried  at  the  tournament  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  esquire  ranked  immediately  below  the  knight  bachelor, 
and  his  ofiice  was  regarded  as  the  apprentice  stage  of  knighthood. 
The  title  was  regarded  as  one  of  function,  not  of  birth,  and  was 
not  hereditary.  In  time,  however,  its  original  significance  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  came  to  be  a  title  of  honour,  implying  a  rank 
between  that  of  knight  and  valet  or  gentleman,  as  it  technically 
stni  remains.  Thus  in  the  later  middle  ages  esquire  {armiger) 
was  the  customary  description  of  holders  of  knight's  fees  who 
had  not  taken  up  thdr  knighthood,  whence  the  surviving 
custom  of  entitling  the  prindpal  landowner  in  a  parish  "  the 
squire  "  (see  SQmKE).  Camden,  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century, 
distinguished  four  classes  entitled  to  bear  the  style:  (i)  The 
eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  ddest  sons,  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession; (2)  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and 
thdr  eldest  sons,  in  like  perpetual  succession;  (3)  esquires  created 
by  royal  letters  patent  or  other  investiture,  and  their  ddest  sons; 
(4)  esquires  by  office,  e.g.  justices  of  the  peace  and  others  who 
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bear  any  office  of  trust  under  the  crown.  To  these  the  writer  in 
the  3rd  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica  (1797)  added 
Irish  peers  and  the  eldest  sons  of  British  peers,  who,  though  they 
bear  courtesy  titles,  have  in  law  only  the  right  to  be  styled 
esquires.  Officers  of  (he  king's  courts,  and  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, counsellors  at  law  and  justices  of  the  peace  he  described 
as  esquires  only  "  by  reputation  ";  and  justices  of  the  peace 
have  the  title  only  as  long  as  they  are  in  commission;  while 
certain  heads  of  great  landed  families  are  styled  "esquires"  by 
prescription.  "But  the  meaner  ranks  of  people,"  he  adds 
indignantly,  "  who  know  no  better,  do  often  basely  prostitute 
this  title;  and,  to  the  great  confusion  of  all  rank  and  precedence, 
every  man  who  makes  a  decent  appearance,  far  from  thinking 
himself  in  any  way  ridiculed  by  finding  the  superscription  of 
his  letters  thus  decorated,  is  fully  gratified  by  such  an  address." 
•It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  title  of  esquire  was  very  loosely 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date.  On  this  point  Selden  is  somewhat 
scornfully  explicit.  "  To  whomsoever,  either  by  blood,  place  in 
the  State  or  other  eminency,  we  conceive  some  higher  attribute 
should  be  given,  than  that  sole  Title  of  Gentleman,  knowing  yet 
that  he  hath  no  other  honorary  title  legally  fixed  upon  him,  we 
usually  style  him. an  Esquire^  in  such  passages  as  require  legally 
that  his  degree  or  state  be  mentioned;  as  especially  in  Indict- 
ments and  Actions  whereupon  he  may  be  outlawed.  Tbose 
of  other  nations  who  are  Barons  or  great  Lords  in  their  own 
Countries,  and  no  knights,  are  in  legal  proceedings  stiled  with 
us,  Esquires  only.  Some  of  our  greatest  Heralds  have  their 
divisions  of  Esquires  applied  to  this  day.  I  leave  them  as  I 
see  them,  where  they  may  easily  be  found."  Coke,  too,  says 
that  every  one  is  entitled  to  be  termed  esquire  who  has  the  le|^ 
right  to  all  himself  a  gentleman  (2.  Institutes ^  688). 

At  the  present  time  the  following  classes  are  recognised  as 
esquires  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or  for  legal  purposes: — (x)  All 
sons  of  peers  and  lords  of  parliament  during  their  fathers'  Uves, 
and  the  younger  sons'  of  such  peers,  &c.,  after  their  fathers' 
deaths;  the  eldest  sons  of  peers'  younger  sons,  and  their  eldest 
sons  for  ever.  (2)  Noblemen  of  all  other  nations.  (3)  The  eldest 
sons  of  baronets  and  knights.  (4)  Persons  bearing  arms  and  the 
title  of  esquire  by  letters  patent.  (5)  Esquires  of  the  Bath  and 
their  eldest  sons.  (6)  Barristers-at-law.  (7)  Justices  of  the  peace 
and  mayors  while  in  commission  or  office.  (8)  The  holders  of 
any  superior  office  under  the  crown.  (9)  Persons  styled  esquires 
by  the  sovereign  in  their  patents,  commissions  or  appointments.^ 
(xo)  Attorneys  in  colonies  where  the  functions  of  counsel  and 
attorney  are  united  (in  England  solicitors  are  "gentlemen," 
not  "  esquires  "). 

In  practice,  however,  the  title  of  esquire,  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  meaningless,  is  given  to  any  one  who  "  can  bear  the 
port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman."  The  word  has 
followed  the  same  course  as  that  of  "  gentleman  "  (9.V.),  and  for 
very  similar  reasons.  It  is  still  not  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  address  e.g.  a  well-to-do  person  engaged  in  trade  as  esquire  at 
his  shop;  it  would  be  offensive  not  to  do  so  at  his  private 
residence.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
word  "  esquire  "  is  pracUcaUy  obsolete,  "  Mr  "  ("  Mister  "  or 
"Master,"  at  one  time  the  title  special  to  a  "gentleman") 
being  the  general  form  of  address. 

See  Selden,   Tides  of  Honor  (1672);  Camden,  Britannia  (ed. 


"Esquire."  "  (W.  A.  P.) 

ESQUIROU    JEAN    tnom    DOMIHIQUB    {mi-i^Ao), 

French  alienist,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  on  the  3rd  of  February 

X772.    In  Z794  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  military  hospital  of 

Narbonne,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Salp^tri^re 

under  P.  Pinel,  whose  assistant  he  became.    In  x8ii  he  was 

chosen  physician  to  the  Salpttri^re,  and  in  18x7  he  began  a 

course  of  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  which  he 

made  such  revelations  d  the  abuses  existing  in  the  luzuttic 

asylums  of  France  that  the  govenmicnt  appointed  a  commission 

*  In  practice  this  means  every  one  receiving  such  a  patent,  com- 
mission or  appointment. 


to  inquire  into  the  subject. '  Esquirol  in  this  and  other  ways 
greatly  assisted  Pinel's  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  huxnaiter 
methods.  The  asylums  of  Rouen,  Nantes  and  MontpeUier  were 
built  in  accordance  with  his  plans.  In  1823  he  became  inspector- 
general  of  the  university  of  Paxis  for  the  faculties  of  nedidne, 
and  in  1826  chief  physidair  of  the  asylum  at  ChaientOB.  He 
diedatParisonthez3thof Decemberi840.  Besides axxtribatiog 
to  the  Diciumnaire  des  sciences  midicaUs  Mod  the  EmcycUpidie 
des  gens  du  monde,  Esquirol  wrote  Des  nudedies  numlales,  ceaS 
sidirtes  sous  les  rapports  midical,  kygiimque,  ei  nUdico4i§al  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1838). 

BSQUIROS,  HENRI  VKAHgOlB  ALPHONSB  (18x3-1876), 
French  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  May  181  s.  After 
some  minor  publications  he  produced  L*£eangiU  dm  pempU 
(1840),  an  exposition  of  the  life  and  chaxacter  of  Jesus  as  a 
social  reformer.  This  work  was  xx)Dsidered  an  offence  agsinit 
religion  and  decency,  and  Esquiros  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  elected  in  1830  as  a  social  democrat  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  was  exiled  in  X85Z  l<x  his  <^)positicu  to  the 
Empire.  Retumixig  to  France  in  1869  he  was  again  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Anembly,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  senate. 
He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  12th  of  May  1876.  He  turned  to 
account  his  residence  in  England  in  L'Angfeterre  eilavie  am^aist 
(5  vols.,  X8S9-X869).  Aznong  his  numerous  works  on  sodal 
subjects  may  be  xioted: — Histoire  des  Meniagnards  (2  vob., 
1847);  Paris,  ou  les  sciences,  les  institutums  dt  Us  memn  am 
XIX*  siicle  (2  vols.,  1847);  and  Histoire  des  martyrs  dela 
liberU  (1851). 

ESS.  JOHAMN  HEDTRICH  VAN  (1772-1847)1  German  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Warburg,  Westphalia,  on  the  15th  of 
February  1772.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dominican  gymnasium 
of  his  narive  town,  and  in  1790  entered,  as  a  novice,  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Mariezmilinster,  in  the  bishopric  of  PaderboriL 
His  Benedictine  name  was  Leander.  He  was  priest  at  Schwalen- 
berg  from  1799  to  18x2,  after  which  he  became  extraordiiury 
professor  of  theology  and  joint-director  of  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Marburg.  In  18x8  he  recdved  the  doctorate  of  theology  and 
of  canonical  law.  In  1807,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  Kari 
van  Ess,  he  had  published  a  German  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  as  its  circulation  was  discountenanced  by  his 
superiors,  he  published  in  x8o8  a  defence  of  his  views,  entitled 
AussUge  aus  den  keiligen  Vdtem  und  anderen  Lekrem  der  kaike- 
liscken  Kirche  Hber  das  notkwendige  und  nUttiicke  Bibdlesen. 
An  improved  edition  of  th&  tractate  was  published  in  18x6,  under 
the  title  Gedanken  ^ber  Bibd  und  Bibdiekre,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  Was  war  die  BiM  den  ersten  Ckristenf  In  1822  he 
published  the  first  part  of  a  German  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  completed  in  1836.  ■  In  1822  he  napted 
his  offices  at  Marburg  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
defence  of  his  views  regarding  Bible  reading  by  the  people,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  the  drculation  of  the  scriptures.  He 
was  associated  first  with  the  Catholic  Bible  Sodety  of  Rcgensburg, 
and  then  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety.  He  di«l 
at  Affolderbach  in  the  Odenwald  on  the  X3th  of  Octobtf  i847> 

ESSAY,  ESSAYIST  (Fr.  essai.  Late  Lat  e»x^»,  a  weighing 
or  balance;  exigere,  to  examine;  the  term  in  general  meaning 
any  trial  or  effort).  As  a  form  of  literature,  the  essay,  is  a  com- 
position of  moderate  leiagth,  usually  in  prose,  which  deals  in  an 
easy,  cursory  way  with  the  external  conditions  of  a  subject,  and, 
in  strictness,  with  that  subject  only  as  it  affects  the  writer. 
Dr  Johnson,  himself  an  eminent  essayist,  defines  an  essay  as 
"  an  irregular,  undigested  piece  ";  the  irregularity  may  perhaps 
be  admitted,  but  want  of  thought,  that  is  to  say  lai^  of  proper 
mental  digestion,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  a  fine  example. 
It  should,  on  the  contrary,  always  be  the  brief  and  light  resak 
of  experience  and  profound  meditation,  while  "uiuUgestcd" 
is  the  last  epithet  to  be  applied  to  the  essays  of  Montaigne, 
Addison  or  Lamb.  Bacon  said  that  the  Epistles  of  Seneca  were 
"  essays,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  allowed.  Bacon  himself  goes 
on  to  admit  that "  the  word  is  late,  though  the  thing  is  andenl." 
The  word,  in  fact,  was  invented  for  this  spedes  of  writing  by 
Montaigne,  who  merely  meant  that  these  were  experiments  in 
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a  new  kind  of  Utenture.  This  orSginal  meaning,  namely  that 
these  pieces  were  attempts  or  endeavours,  feeling  their  way 
towards  the  expression  of  what  would  need  a  far  wider  space 
to  exhaust,  was  lost  in  En^and  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  seen  by  the  various  attempts  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  coin  a  word  which  should  express  a  still 
smaller  work,  as  distinctive  in  comparison  with  the  essay  as  the 
essay  is  by  the  side  of  the  monograph;  none  of  these  linguistic 
experiments,  such  as  eriayelte,  essaykin  (Thackeray)and«5wy/«l 
(Helps)  have  taken  hold  of  the  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  journalistic  word  artide  covers  the  lesser  form  of  essay, 
althotigh  not  exhaustively,  since  the  essays  in  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  reviews,  whidi  are  fully  as  extended  as  an  essay  should 
ever  be,  are  frequently  termed  "  articles,"  while  many  "  articles" 
in  new^Mpers,  dictionaries  and  enQrclopaedias  are  in  no  sense 
essays.  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  detached  work  is 
combined  with  the  word  **  essay,"  which  should  be  neither  a 
section  of  a  disquisftion  nor  a  chapter  in  a  book  which  aims 
at  the  systematic  devdopment  of  a  story.  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Undenkmding  is  not  an  essay  at  all,  or  duster  of 
essays,  in  this  technical  senses  but  refers  to  the  experimental 
and  tentative  nature  of  the  inquiry  which  the  philosopher  was 
undertaking.  Of  the  curious  use  of  the  word  so  repeatedly 
made  by  Pope  mention  will  be  made  bdow. 

The  essay,  as  a  spedesof  literature,  was  invented  by  Montaigne, 
who  had  probably  little  suspicion  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  what  he  had  created.  In  his  dejected  moments,  he  turned  to 
rail  at  what  he  had  written,  and  to  call  his  essays  "inepties" 
and  "  sottises."  But  in  his  own  heart  he  must  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  new  and  beautiful  form  which  he  had  added  to 
literary  tradition.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  devised 
a  new  thing;  that  he  had  invented  a  way  of  communicating 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  type  of  human  nature.  He  designed 
it  to  cany  out  his  peculiar  object,  which  was  to  produce  an 
accurate  portrait  of  his  own  soul,  not  as  it  was  yesterday  or  will 
be  to-morrow,  but  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can 
date  with  any  ai^roach  to  accuracy  the  arrival  of  a  new  class 
of  literature  into  the  world,  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  March 
1 571  that  the  essay  was  invented.  It  was  started  in  the  second 
story  of  the  old  tower  of  the  castle  of  Montaigne,  in  a  study  to 
Which  the  philosopher  withdrew  for  that  purpose,  surrounded 
by  his  books,  dose  to  his  chapd,  sheltered  from  the  excesses 
of  a  fatiguing  world.'  He  wrote  slowly,  not  systematically;  it 
took  nine  years  to  finish  the  two  first  books  of  the  essays.  In 
I S74  the  manuscript  of  the  worit,  so  far  as  it  was  then  completed, 
was  nearly  lost,  for  it  was  confiscated  by  the  pontifical  police 
in  Rome,  where  Montaigne  was  residing,  and  was  not  returned 
to  the  author  for  four  months.  The  earliest  imprint  saw  the 
light  in  1580,  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  2588,  which 
is  the  fifth,  contains  the  final  text  of  the  great  author.  These 
dates  are  not  negligible  in  the  briefest  history  of  the  essay,  for 
they  are  those  of  its  revelation  to  the  world  of  readers.  It  was  in 
the  delightful  chapteis  of  his  new,  strange  book  that  Montaigne 
introduced  the  &shion  of  writing  briefly,  irregularly,  with 
consUnt  digressions  and  interruptions,  about  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  the  individual  who  writes.  The  Essais  were  instantly 
welcomed,  and  few  writers  of  the  Renaissance  had  so  instant 
and  so  vast  a  popularity  as  Montaigne.  But  whilethe  phibsophy, 
and  above  all  the  graceful  stoicism,  of  the  great  master  were 
admired  and  copied  in  France,  the  exact  shape  in  which  he  had 
put  down  his  thoughts,  in  the  exquisite  negligence  of  a  series  of 
essays,  was  too  delicate  to  tempt  an  imitator.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  neither  Charron,  nor  MUe  de  Goumay,  his  most  immediate 
disciple^,  tried  to  write  essays.  But  Montaigne,  who  liked  to 
fancy  that  the  Eyquem  fondly  was  of  English  extraction,  had 
spoken  affably  of  the  En^ish  people  as  his  "  cousins,"  and  it 
has  always  been  admitted  that  his  genius  has  an  affinity  with 
the  English.  He  was  early  read  in  England,  and  certainly  by 
Baoon,  whose  is  the  second  great  name  connected  with  this 
form  of  Kterature.  It  was  in  2597,  only  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Montaigne,  that  Bacon  published  in  a  small  ocUvo 
the  first  ten  of  his  essays.    These  he  increased  to  38  in  261 2  and 


to  58  In  1635.  In  their  first  form,  the  essays  of  Bacon  had 
nothing  of  the  fulness  or  grace  of  Montaigne's;  they  are  meagre 
notes,  scarcely  more  than  the  headings  for  discourses.  It 
is  possible  that  when  he  wrote  them  he  was  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  style  of  his  predecessor,  which  was  first  2nade  popular 
in  England,  in  2603,  when  Fk>rio  published  that  translation  of 
the  Essais  which  Shakespeare  unquestionably  read.  In  the 
later  editions  Bacon  greatly  expanded  his  theme,  but  he  2icver 
reached,  or  but  sddom,  the  freedom  and  ease,  the  seeming 
formlessness  held  in  by  an  invisible  chain,  which  are  the  glory 
of  Montaigne,  and  distinguish  the  typical  essayist.  It  would 
seem  that  at  first,  in  England,  as  in  France,  no  lesser  writer 
was  willing  to  adopt  a  title  which  bdonged  to  so  great  a  presence 
as  that  of  Bacon  or  Montaigne.  The  one  exception  was  Sir 
William  Comwallis  (d.  2632),  who  published  essays  in  2600  and 
2 62  7,  of  slight  merit,  but  popular  in  their  day.  No  other  En^ish 
essayist  of  any  importance  appeared  until  the  Restoration, 
when  Abraham  Cowley  wrote  deven  "  Several  Discourses  by 
way  of  Essays,"  which  did  not  see  the  light  until  2668.  He 
inter^;>ersed  with  his  prose,  translations  and  original  pieces  in 
verse,  hut  in  other  respects  Cowley  keeps  much  nearer  than 
Bacon  to  the  form  of  Montaigne.  Cowley's  essay  "  Of  Myself " 
is  a  modd  of  what  these  little  compositions  should  be.  The  name 
of  Bacon  irispires  awe,  but  it  is  really  not  he,  but  Cowley,  who 
is  the  father  of  the  English  essay;  and  if  is  remarkable  that  he 
has  had  no  warmer  panegyrists  than  his  great  successors,  Charles 
Lamb  and  Macaulay.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  (2636-2692)  wrote  witty  moral  discourses, 
which  were.  However,  essays  xather  in  name  than  form.  When- 
ever, however,  we 'reach  the  dghteenth  century,  we  find  the 
essay  suddenly  became  a  do2ni2iant  force  in  English  literature. 
It  2nade  its  appearance  almost  as  a  new  thing,  and  in  combination 
with  the  earliest  developments  of  journalism.  On  the  23th  of 
April  2709  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  peimy  2iewspaper, 
entitled  the  Toiler ^  a  main  feature  of  which  was  to  amuse  and 
i2istruct  fashionable  readers  by  a  series  of  short  papers  dealing 
with  the  manifold  occurrences  of  life,  qukqwd  agutU  homines. 
But  it  was  not  until  Steele,  the  founder  of  the  TatUr,  was  joined 
by  Addison  that  the  eighteenth-century  essay  really  started 
upon  its  course.  It  displayed  at  first,  and  indeed  it  long  retained, 
a  mixture  of  the  ma2mer  of  Montaigne  with  that  of  La  Bruyire, 
combining  the  form  of  the  pure  essay  with  that  of  the  character- 
study,  as  uKxielled  on  Theophrastus,  which  had  been  so  popular 
in  ^gland  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Addison's 
early  Tatler  portraits,  in  particular  such  as  those  of "  Tom  Folio  " 
and  "  Ned  Softly,"  are  hardly  essays.  But  Steele's  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Childhood  "  is,  and  here  we  i2iay  observe  the  type  on 
which  Goldsmith,  Lamb  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  afterwards  worked. 
In  January  2722  the  TaUer  came  to  an  end,  and  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  Spectator ^  and  in  1723  by  the 
Guardian,  These  three  newspapeis  are  storehouses  of  admirable 
and  typical  essays,  the  majority  of  them  written  by  Steele  and 
Addison,  who  are  the  most  celebrated  eighteenth-century, 
essayists  in  England.  Later  in  the  century,  after  the  publication 
of  other  less' successful  experiments,  appeared  Fidditig's  essays 
in  the  Covent  Garden  Journal  (2753)  and  Joh2ison's  in  the 
Rambler  (2750),  the  Adventwer  (2753)  and  the  Idler  (2759). 
There  followed  a  great  number  of  polite  journals,  in  whidi  the 
essay  was  treated  as  "  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  which  it  was  the 
fashion  for  men  of  rank  a2id  genius  to  try  thdr  strength."  Gold- 
smith reached  a  higher  levd  than  the  Chesterfields  and  Bo2md 
Thorntons  had  drea22ied  of,  in  the  delicious  sections  of  his 
CUisen  of  the  World  (2760).  After  Goldsmith,  the  eighteenth- 
century  essay  declined  into  tamer  hands,  a2id  passed  into  fi2ud 
feebleness  with  the  pedantic  Richard  Cumberland  and  the 
sentimental  Henry  Macke2izie.  The  corpus  of  eighteenth-<entury 
essayists  is  eztrnndy  volu2ninous,  a2Ml  their  reprinted  woiks 
fill  some  fifty  volumes.  There  is,  however,  a  great  sameness 
about  all  but  the  very  best  of  the2n,  and  in  no  case  do  they 
surpass  Addison  in  freshness,  or  have  they  ventured  to  modify 
the  form  he  adopted  for  his  lucubratio2is.  What  has  survived 
of  them  all  as  the  lightest  portion,  but  it  should  not  be  foxgottea 
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that  a  very  large  section  of  the  essays  of  that  age  were  deliberately 
didactic  and  "  moral."  A  great  revival  of  the  essay  took  place 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  foremost 
in  the  history  ol  this  movement  must  always  be  placed  the 
name  of  Chaxles  Lamb.  He  perceived  that  the  real  business 
of  the  essay,  as  Montaigne  had  conceived  it,  was  to  be  largely 
personal  The  famous  Essays  of  Elia  began  to  appear  in  the 
Londam  Matauiu  for  August  1820,  and  proceeded  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  until  December  xSaa;  early  in  1823  the  first 
series  of  them  were  collected  in  a  volume.  The  peculiarity  of 
Lamb's  style  as  an  essayist  was  that  he  threw  off  Uie  Addisonian 
and  still  more  the  Johnsonian  tradition,  which  had  become 
a  burden  that  crushed  the  life  out  <A  each  conventional  essay, 
and  that  he  boldly  went  back  to  the  rich  verbiage  and  brilliant 
imagery  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  his  inspiration.  It  is 
true  that  Lamb  had  great  ductility  of  style,  and  that,  when  he 
pleases,  he  can  write  so  like  Steele  that  Steele  himself  might 
scarcely  know  the  difference,  yet  in  his  freer  flights  we  are 
conscious  of  more  eialted  masters,  of  Milton,  Thomas  Browne 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  succeeded,  moreover,  in  reaching  a 
poignant  note  of  personal  feeling,  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors 
bad  ever  aimed  at;  the  essa^  called  "  Dream  Children"  and 
"  Blakesmoor  "  are  examples  fA.  this,  and  they  display  a  degree 
of  harmony  and  perfection  in  the  writing  of  the  pure  essay  such 
as  had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  has  never  since  been 
reached.  Leigh  Hunt,  clearing  away  all  the  didactic  and 
pompous  elements  whidi  had  overgrown  the  essay,  restored  it 
to  its  old  Spedator  grace,  and  was  the  most  easy  nondescript 
writer  of  his  generation  in  periodicals  such  as  the  Indicator 
(1819)  and  the  Companion  (1828).  The  sermons,  letters  and 
pamphlets  of  Sydney  Smith  were  really  essays  of  an  extended 
order.  In  Hazlitt  and  Frauds  Jeffrey  we  see  the  ionn  and 
method  of  the  essay  beginning  to  be  applied  to  literary  criti> 
dsm.  The  writings  of  De  Quincey  are  almost  exclusively  essays, 
although  many  of  the  most  notable  of  them,  under  his  vehe- 
ment pen,  have  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  length  laid 
down  by  the  most  indulgent  formalist.  His  biographical  and 
critical  essays  are  interesting,  but  they  are  far  from  bieing  trust- 
worthy modeb  in  form  or  substance.  In  a  sketch,  however 
rapid,  of  the  essay  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prominence  must 
be  given  to  the  name  of  Macaulay.  His  earliest  essay,  that 
on  Milton,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1825^  very 
shortly  after  the  revelation  of  Lamb's  genius  in  "  Elia."  No 
two  products  cast  in  the  same  mould  could,  however,  be 
more  unlike  in  substance.  In  the  hands  of  Macaulay  the  essay 
ceases  to  be  a  confession  or  an  autobiography;  it  is  strictly  im- 
personal, it  is  literary,  historical  or  controversial,  vigorous, 
trenchant  and  full  of  party  prejudice.  The  periodical  publica- 
tion of  Macaulay's  Essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  went  on 
until  1844;  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  mass  of  brilliant 
writing  we  observe  with  surprise  that  it  is  almost  wholly  con- 
tentious. Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Lamb  and  Macaulay,  the  former  for  ever 
demanding,  even  cajoling,  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  the 
latter  scanning  the  horizon  for  an  enemy  to  controvert.  In 
later  times  the  essay  in  England  has  been  cultivated  in  each  of 
these  ways,  by  a  thousand  journalists  and  authors.  The  "  leaders  " 
of  a  daily  newspaper  are  examples  of  the  popularization  of  the 
essay,  and  they  point  to  the  danger  which  now  attacks  it,  that 
of  producing  a  purely  ephemeral  or  even  momentary  spedes 
of  effect.  The  essay,  in  its  best  days,  was  intended  to  be  as 
lasting  as  a  poem  or  a  historical  monograph;  it  aimed  at  bdng 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  predous  departments  of  literature. 
We  still  occasionally  see  the  production  of  essays  which  have 
this  more  ambitious  aim;  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  essays  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  achieved  it.  His 
Famiiiar  Studies  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  Montaigne 
and  Lamb,  and  he  approached  far  more  closely  than  any  other 
contemporary  to  their  high  level  of  excellence.  We  have  seen 
that  the  tone  of  the  essay  should  be  personal  and  confidential; 
in  Stevenson's  case  it  was  characteristically  so.  But  the  voices 
which  please  the  public  in  a  strain  of*  pure  self-study  are  few 


at  all  times,  and  with  the  coltivmtion  of  the  analytic  habit  they 
tend  to  become  less  original  and  attractive.  It  is  ppsiible  that 
the  essay  may  die  of  exhaustion  of  interest,  or  may  survive  only 
in  the  modified  form  of  acddental  journalism. 

The  essay,  although  invented  by  a  great  French  writer,  was 
very  late  in  making  itself  at  home  in  France.  The  stH^lkd 
Essais  of  Ldbnita,  Nicole,  Yves  Marie  Andr£  and  so  many  others 
were  really  treatises.  Voltaire's  famous  Essai  sur  Us  mavs 
des  nations  is  an  elaborate  historical  disquisition  in  nearly  two 
hundred  chapters.  Later,  the  voluminous  essa^  o£  Joseph  de 
Maistre  and  of  Lamennais  were  not  essays  at  all  in  the  literary 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  admirable  Causeries  du  tundi 
of  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869)  are  literary  essays  in  the  fulness 
of  the  term,  and  have  been  the  forerunners  of  a  great  army  of 
brilliant  essay-writing  in  France.  Among  those  who  have 
specially  distinguished  themsdves  as  French  essayists  may  be 
mentioned  Th^phile  Gautier,  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  Anatole 
France,  Jules  Lemaltre,  Ferdinand  Brunetidre  and  fimile 
Faguet.  All  these  are  literary  critics^  and  it  is  in  the  form  of 
the  analysis  of  manifestations  of  intellectual  energy  that  the 
essay  has  been  most  successfully  illustrated  in  France.  All  the 
countries  of  Europe,  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  have 
adopted  this  form  of  writing;  such  monographs  or  reviews, 
however,  are  not  perfectly  identical  with  the  essay  as  it  was 
concdved  by  Addison  and  Lamb.  This  last,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  a  definitdy  English  thing,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  seven!  European  languages  the  word  "  essayist  *' 
has  been  adopted  without  modification. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
essay  is  always  in  prose.  Pq>e,  however,  concdved  an  essay 
in  heroic  verse.  Of  this  his  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711)  and  his 
Essay  on  Man  (1732-1734)  are  not  good  examples,  for  they  are 
really  treatises.  The  so-called  Moral  Essays  (1720-1735),  on 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  contributed,  U.  in  prose,  dtber  to 
the  Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  The  idea  of  pure  essays,  in  verse, 
however,  did  not  take  any  root  in  English  literature.     (E.  G.) 

ESSEG,  EssEGO  or  Essex  (Hung.  EssUk\  Croatian  Oyek),  a 
royal  free  town,  munidpality,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Virovitica  {Verdcu)^  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Drave,  9  m.  W.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  185 
m.  S.  of  Buda-Pest  by  raiL  Pop.  ( 1900)  24,930;  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Croats,  with  a  few  Germans  and  Jews.  At  Esscg  the 
Drave  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  bdow  thoe  it  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers.  The  upper  town,  with  the  fortress,  is  under 
military  authority;  the  new  town  and  the  lower  town,  which 
is  the  headquarters  of  commerce,  are  under  dvil  authority. 
The  only  buildings  of  note  are  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches,  Frandscan  and  Capuchin  monasteries,  synagogue, 
gymnasium,  modem  school,  hospital,  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  law-courts.  ^Esseg  has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain,  fniit, 
live-stock,  plum-brandy  and  timber.  Tanning,  silk-weaving 
and  glass-blowing  are  also  carried  on. 

Esseg  owes  its  origin  to  iU  fortress,  which  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Mursia\  though 
the  present  structure  dates  only  from  1720.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  the  town  was  hdd  by  the 
Hungarians,  but  on  the  4th  of  February  1849  it  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians  under  General  Baron  Trebcrsberg. 

ESSEN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  22  m.  N.E.  from  Diissddorf,  on  the  main  line 
of  railway  to  Berlin,  in  an  undulating  and  densely  populated 
distria.  Pop.  (1849)  8813;  (1875)  54,790;  («90s)  229,270. 
It  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways  giving  it  access 
to  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Westphalian  iron  and  coal  fields. 
Its  general  aspect  is  gloomy;  it  possesses  few  streets  of  any 
pretensions,  though  those  in  theold  part,  which  are  mostly  narrow, 
present,  with  their  grey  slate  roofs  and  green  shutters,  a  pictur- 
esque appearance.  Of  its  religious  edifices  (twdve  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Old  Catholic,  six  Protestant  churches,  and  a 
synagogue)  the  minster,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  with 
fine  pictures,  relics  and  wall  frescoes,  is  alone  especially  remark- 
able.   This  building  is  very  simUar  to  the  Pfak-Kapdle  {.ca^ 
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m  pahtio)  at  Aix-U-Chapelle.  Among  the  town's  principal 
secular  buildings  are  the  new  Gothic  town-hall,  the  post  office 
and  the  railway  station.  There  are  several  high-grade  (classical 
and  modem)  schools,  technical,  mining  and  commercial  schoob, 
a  theatre,  a  permanent  art  exhibition,  and  hospitals.  Essen 
also  has  a  beautiful  public  park  in  the  immediate  vidnity.  The 
town  originally  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  large  iron  and  coal 
fields  underlying  the  basin  in  which  it  is  situated.  Chiei  among 
its  industrial  establishments  are  the  famous  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Knipp  (^.t.),  and  the  whole  of  Essen  may  be  said  to 
depend  for  its  livelihood  upon  this  firm,  which  annually  expends 
vast  sums  in  building  and  supporting  churches,  schools,  dubs, 
hospitals  and  philanthropic  institutions,  and  in  other  ways 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  There  are  also 
manufactories  of  woollen  goods  and  dgars,  dyeworks  and 
breweries. 

Essen  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and 
was  formed  into  a  town  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
by  the  abbess  Hedwig.  The  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  who  hdd 
from  1375  the  rank  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  was  assisted 
by  a  chapter  of  ten  princesses  and  countesses;  she  governed 
the  town  until  1803,  when  it  was  secularized  and  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  In  1807  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  grand 
dukes  of  Berg,  but  was  transferred  to  Prussia  in  18x4. 

See  Funcke.  CeschichU  des  Furstenthums  und  der  Sladt  Essen 
(Elberfdd,  1851);  Kellen.  Die  Indusiriestadi  Essen  in  Wort  und 
Biid  (Esacn,  1903);  and  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency  (London, 
1906). 

ESSENES,  a  monastic  order  among  the  Jews  prior  to  Chris- 
tianity. Their  first  appearance  in  history  is  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (161-144  B.C.).  How  much  older  they 
may  have  been  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but  our 
authorities  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  dateless  antiquity. 
The  name  occurs  in  Greek,  in  the  two  forms  '"Eatnivcl  and  'E^ifduM. 
*Eaon9oi  is  used  by  Joscphus  fourteen  times,  'EatraZoisix,  but  the 
latter  is  the  only  form  used  by  Philo  (ii.  457, 47  z ,  633).  'EaaipKii 
is  also  used  by  Synesius  and  Hippolytus,  and  its  Latin  equivalent 
by  Pliny  and  SoUnus;  'EviraoK  by  Hegesippus  and  Porphyry. 
In  Epipbanius  wefind  the  forms  'Oafffttot,  'Oa<r9i>o£,  and  'Itaaaioi. 
There  is  a  place  named  Essa  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii. 
iS»  i  3)>  from  which  the  name  may  have  been  formed,  just  as 
the  Christians  were  originally  called  Nofapiiw)!  or  NafwpaToc^ 
from  Nazara.  This  etymology,  however,  is  not  much  in  favour 
now.  Lightfoot  explains  the  nanft  as  meaning  "  the  silent 
ones,"  others  as  meaning  "  physidans."  Perhaps  there  is  most 
authority  in  favour  of  deriving  it  from  the  Syriac  tc7>  which 
in  the  emphatic  state  becomes  k:ri,  so  that  we  have  a  Semitic 
correspondence  to  both  the  Greek  forms  *'Eaariv6i  and  'Effaatbi. 
This  etymology  makes  the  word  mean  "  pious."  It  has  also 
been  urged  in  excuse  for  Philo's  absurd  derivation  from  Jcrtot. 

The  original  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  confined  to  three 
authors — Philo,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Josephus.  Philo  describes 
them  in  his  treatise  known  as  ^od  iwiKM  ^«6iM /»6er  (SS  X3,  13; 
ii.  457-460),  and  also  in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Jews,"  a  fragment 
of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  ( Praep,  Ev.  viii.  11,13). 
Pliny  {jSJI.  V.  17)  has  a  short  but  striking  sketch  of  them, 
derived  in  all  probability  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  is 
mentioned  among  the  auth6rities  for  the  fifth  book  of  his  Natural 
'History.  This  historian,  of  whom  Exiscbius  had  a  very  high 
opinion  (Praep.  Ev.  ix.  1 7,  §1),  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  Josephus 
treats  of  them  at  length  in  his  Jewish  Wax  (ii.  8),  and  more 
briefly  in  two  passages  of  his  Antiguilies  (xiii.  5,  §  9;  xviii.  x,  §  5). 
He  has  also  interesting  accounts  of  the  prophetic  powers  possessed 
by  three  individual  members  of  the  sect— Judas  {B.J.  i.  3,  {  S! 
Ant.  xiii.  11,  f  3),1ilenahem  (Ant.  xv.  xo,  f  $),  and  Simon  (BJ. 
ii.  7tis',Ani.  xvii.  13,  §  3).  Besides  this  he  mentions  an  Essene 
Gate  in  Jerusalem  (BJ.  v.  4,  §  2)  and  a  person  called  John  the 
Essene,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  capable  leaders  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans  (BJ.  ii.  30,  i  4;  iii.  3,  §  i).  J<»ephus himself 
made  trial  of  the  sect  of  Essenes  in  his  youth;  but  from  his  own 
statement  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time 
with  them,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  initiated  into  the 


inner  mysteriea'of  the  todety  (De  tHa  sma,  3)4  After  this  the 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  Essenes  from  antiquity  are  mere 
reproductions,  except  in  the  case  of  Epipbanius  (died  a.d.  403), 
who,  however,  is  so  confused  a  writer  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
Solinus,  who  was  known  as  "  Pliny's  Ape,"  echoed  the  words 
of  his  master  about  a  century  after  that  writer's  death,  which 
took  place  in  a.d.  79.  Similarly  Hippolytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus  (aj>.  X80-X93),  reproduced  the  account  of 
Josephus,  adding  a  few  touches  of  his  own.  Porphyry  (a.d. 
333-306)  afterwards  did  the  same,  but  had  the  grace  to  mention 
Josephus  in  the  context.  Eusebius  quoted  the  account  as  from 
Porphyry,  though  be  must  have  known  that  he  had  derived 
it  from  Josephus  (Praep.  Be.  ix.  3,  if  i,  13).  But  Porphyry's 
name  would  impress  pagan  readers.  There  is  also  a  mention  of 
the  Essenes  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.B.  iv.  33)  and  by  Synesius 
in  his  life  of  Dio  Chrysostom.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Clementine  literature  emanated  from  Essenes  who  had 
turned  Christian.    (See  EBiONriES.) 

The  Essenes  were  an  exdusive  sodety,  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  by  an  organization 
peculiar  to  themisdves,  and  by  aiheory  of  life  in  which  a  severe 
asceticism  and  a  rare  benevolence  to  one  another  and  to  mankind 
in  general  were  the  most  striking  characteristics.  They  had 
fixed  rules  for  initiation,  a  succession  of  strictly  separate  grades 
within  the  limits  of  the  society,  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
Of  their  daily  life  even  in  its  minutest  details.  Their  membership 
could  be  recruited  oxily  from  the  outside  world,  as  marriage  and 
all  intercourse  with  women  were  absolutdy  renounced.  They 
were  the  first  sodety  in  the  world  to  condemn  slavery  both  in 
theory  and  practice;  they  enforced  and  practised  the  most 
complete  community  of  goods.  They  chose  their  own  priests 
and  public  office-bearers,  and  even  their  own  judges.  Though 
their  prevailing  tendency  was  practical,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
sodety  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  PhUo  and  Josephus  that  they 
cultivated  a  kind  of  speciilation,  which  not  only  accounts  for 
their  spiritual  asceticism,  but  indicates  a  great  deviation  from 
the  normal  development  of  Judaism,  and  a  profound  sympathy 
with  Greek  philosophy,  and  probably  also  with  Oriental  ideas. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  our  Jewish  authorities  no  injustice  in 
imputing  to  them  the  patriotic  tendency  to  idealize  the  society, 
and  thus  offer  to  thdr  readers  something  in  Jewish  life  that 
would  bear  comparison  at  least  with  similar  manifestations  of 
Gentile  life. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determim'ng  how  far  the  Essenes 
separated  themsdves  locally  from  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Joscphus  informs  us  that  they  had  no  single  city  of  their  own, 
but  that  many  of  them  dwdt  in  every  city.  While  in  his  treatise 
Qitod  omnis,  &c.,  Philo  speaks  of  their  avoiding  towns  and 
preferring  to  live  in  villages.in  his  "Apology  for  the  Jews"  we  find 
them  living  in  many  dties,  villages,  and  in  great  and  prosperous 
towns.  In  Pliny  they  are  a  perennial  colony  settled  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  agree  in  estimating  their  number  at  4000  (Philo, 
Q.O.P,L.  1x3;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  x,  i  5),  we  are  justified  in  suspect- 
ing some  exaggeration  as  to  the  many  dties,  towns  and  villages 
where  they  were  said  to  be  found.  As  agriculture  was  their 
favourite  occupation,  and  as  their  tendency  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  haunts  and  ordinary  interests  of  mankind,  we  may 
assume  that  with  the  growing  confusion  and  corruption  of  Jewish 
society  they  felt  themselves  attracted  from  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  the  sparsely  peopled  districts,  till  they  found  a 
congenial  settlement  and  free  scope  for  thdr  peculiar  view  of 
life  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  While  their  prindples  were 
consistent  with  the  neighbourhood  of  men,  they  were  better 
adapted  to  a  state  of  seclusion. 

The  Essenes  did  not  renounce  marriage  because  they  denied 
the  validity  of  the  institution  or  the  necessity  of  it  as  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  human  race,  but  because  they  had 
a  low  opinion  of  the  character  of  women  (Jos.  BJ,  ii.  8,  §  s; 
Philo, "  Apol.  for  the  Jews  "  in  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  viii.  x  i,  §  8).  They 
adopted  children  when  very  young,  and  brought  them  up  on 
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their  own  principles.  Pleasure  generally  they  rejected  as  evil. 
They  despised  riches  not  less  than  pleasure;  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  was  observable  among  them;  at  initiation  every  one  gave 
bis  property  into  the  common  stock;  every  member  in  receipt 
of  wages  handed  them  over  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  In 
matters  of  dress  the  asceticism  of  the  society  was  very  pronounced. 
They  regarded  oil  as  a  defilement,  even  washing  it  off  if  anointed 
with  it  against  their  will.  They  did -not  change  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes  till  they  were  torn  in  pieces  or  worn  completely 
away.  The  colour  of  their  garments  was  always  white.  Their 
daily  routine  was  prescribed  for  them  in  the  strictest  manner. 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  were  to  speak  of  nothing  profane, 
but  offered  to  it  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer  as  if  beseech- 
ing it  to  rise.  Thereafter  they  went  about  their  daily  tasks, 
working  continuously  at  whatever  trade  they  knew  till  the  fifth 
hour,  when  they  assembled,  and,  girding  on  a  garment  of  linen, 
bathed  in  cold  water.  They  next  seated  themselves  quietly 
in  the  dining  hall,  where  the  baker  set  bread  in  order,  and  the 
cook  brought  each  a  single  dish  of  one  kind  of  food..  Before 
meat  and  after  it  grace  was  said  by  a  priest.  After  dinner  they 
resumed  work  till  sunset.  In  the  evening  they  had  supper, 
at  which  guests  of  the  order  joined  them,  if  there  happened  to 
be  any  such  present.  Withal  there  was  no  ncnse  or  confusion  to 
mar  the  tranquillity  of  their  intercourse;  no  one  usurped  more 
than  his  share  of  the  conversation;  the  stillness  of  the  place 
oppressed  a  stranger  with  a  feeling  of  mysterious  awe.  This 
composure  of  spirit  was  owing  to  their  perfect  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Not  only  in  the  daily  routine  of  Uie  society, 
but  generally,  the  activity  of  the  members  was  controlled  by 
their  presidents.  In  only  two  things  could  they  take  the  initia- 
tive, helpfulness  and  mercy;  the  deserving  poor  and  the 
destitute  were  to  receive  instant  relief;  but  no  member  could 
give  anything  to  his  relatives  without  consulting  the  heads  of 
the  society.  Their  office-bearers  were  elected.  They  had  also 
their  special  courts  of  justice;  which  were  composed  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  members,  and  their  decisions,  which  were 
arrived  at  with  extreme  care,  were  irreversible.  Oaths  were 
strictly  forbidden;  their  word  was  stronger  than  an  oath.  They 
were  just  and  temperate  in  anger,  the  guardians  of  good  faith, 
and  the  ministers  of  peace,  obedient  to  their  elders  and  to  the 
majority.  But  the  moral  characteristics  which  they  most 
earnestly  cultivated  and  enjoined  will  best  appear  in  their  rules 
of  initiation.  There  was  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  intending  member  was  tested  as  to  his  fitness  for 
entering  the  society.  If  the  result  was  satisfactory,  he  was 
admitted,  but  before  partaking  of  the  common  meal  he  was 
required  to  swear  awful  oaths,  that  he  would  reverence  the 
deity,  do  justice  to  men,  hurt  no  man  voluntarily  or  at  the 
command  of  another,  hate  the  unjust  and  assbt  Uie  just,  and 
that  he  would  render  fidelity  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the 
rulers,  seeing  that  no  one  rules  but  of  God.  He  also  vowed, 
if  he  should  bear  rule  himself,  to  make  no  violent  use  of  his 
power,  nor  outshine  those  set  under  him  by  superior  display, 
to  make  it  his  aim  to  cherish  the  truth  and  unmask  liars,  to  be 
pure  from  theft  and  unjust  gain,  to  conceal  nothing  from  his 
fellow-members,  nor  to  divulge  any  of  their  affairs  to  other  men, 
even  at  the  risk  of  death,  to  transmit  their  doctrines  unchanged, 
and  to  keep  secret  the  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the 
angels. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  society  there  were  four  grades  so 
distinct  that  if  any  one  touched  a  member  of  an  inferior  grade 
he  required  to  cleanse  himself  by  bathing  in  water;  members 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  serious  crimes  were  expelled  from 
the  society,  and  could  not  be  received  again  till  reduced  to  the 
very  last  extremity  of  want  or  sickness.  As  the  result  of  the 
ascetic  training  of  the  Essenes,  and  of  their  temperate  ^i^t, 
it  is  said  tKat  they  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  were  superior  to  pain 
and  fear.  During  the  Roman  war  they  cheerfully  underwent 
the  most  grievous  tortures  rather  than  break  any  of  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  In  fact,  they  had  in  many  respects  readied  the 
very  highest  moral  elevation  attained  by  the  ancient  world; 
they  were  just,  humane,  benevolent,  and  spiritually-minded; 


the  sick  and  aged  were  the  objects  of  a  spcdal  affectioDate 
regard;  and  they  condemned  slavery,  not  only  as  an  injustice, 
but  as  an  impious  violation  of  the  natural  brotheribtood  of  men 
(Philo  ii.  457).  There  were  some  of  the  Essenes  who  permitted 
marriage,  but  strictly  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  race; 
in  other  respects  they  agreed  with  the  main  body  of  the  society. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  predominant  tendency  oi  the 
society  was  pncticaL  Philo  tells  us  expressly  that  they  rejected 
logic  as  unnecessary  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  speculation 
on  nature  as  too  lofty  for  the  human  intellect.  Yet  tbey  had 
views  of  their  own  as  to  God,  Providence,  the  sbul,  and  a  future 
state,  which,  while  they  had  a  practical  use,  were  yet  essentially 
speculative.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  they  hdd  tenadonsly 
by  the  traditional  Judaism:  blasphemy  against  their  iawgiver 
was  punished  with  death,  the  sacred  books  were  preserved  and 
read  with  great  reverence,  though  not  without  an  aUegoriol 
interpretation,  and  the  Sabbath  was  most  scrupulously  observed. 
But  in  many  important  points  their  deviation  from  the  strait 
path  of  Judaic  development  was  complete.  Tbey  rejected 
animal  sacrifice  as  well  as  marriage;  the  oil  with  which  priests 
and  kings  were  anointed  they  accounted  undean;  and  the 
condemnation  of  oaths  and  the  community  of  goods  were  un- 
mistakable innovations  for  which  they  found  no  hint  or  warrant 
in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  Their  most  singular  feature,  perhaps, 
was  their  reverence  for  the  sun.  In  their  speculative  hints 
respecting  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  we  find  another  Important 
deviation  from  Judaism,  and  the  explanation  of  their  asceticism. 
They  hdd  that  the  body  is  mortal,  and  its  substance  transitory; 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but,  coming  from  the  subtlest  ether, 
is  lured  as  by  a  sorcery  of  nature  into  the  prison-house  of  the 
body.  At  death  it  is  rdeased  from  its  bonds,  as  from  feog 
slavery,  and  joyously  soan  aloft.  To  the  souls  of  the  good 
there  is  reserved  a  life  beyond  the  ocean,  and  a  country  opproscd 
by  neither  ram,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,,  but  refreshed  ^y  a  gentle 
west  wind  blowing  continually  from  the  sea  (d.  Hom.  Od.  iv. 
566-568),  but  to  the  wicked  a  region  of  wintry  darkness  and 
of  unceasing  torment.  Josephus  tells  us  too  that  the  Essenes 
believed  in  fate;  but  in  what  sense,  and  what  rdatlon  it  bore 
to  Divine  Providence,  does  not  appear. 

The  above  evidence  has  left  students  in  doubt  as  to  whcthcf 
Essenism  b  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  product  of  the  Jewish 
mind  or  as  due  in  part  to  some  foreign  influence.  On  the  one 
hand  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  Essenes  out-Pharisce'd 
the  Pharisees.  They  had  in  common  with  that  sect  their  venera- 
tion for  Moses  and  the  Law,  thdr  Sabbatarianism,  their  striving 
after  ceremonial  purity,  and  their  tendency  towards  fatalism. 
But  if  the  Pharisees  abstained  from  good  works  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  Essenes  abstained  even  from  natural  necessities  (Jos.  BJ. 
ii.  8,  §  9);  if  the  Pharisees  washed,  the  Essenes  bathed  bdore 
dinner;  if  the  Pharisees  ascribed  some  things  to  Fate,  the 
Essenes  ascribed  all  (Jos.  Anl,  xiii.  5,  {  9)-  But  on  theother  hand 
the  Essenes  avoided  marriage,  which  the  Pharisees  hdd  in  hoooor; 
they  offered  no  animal-sacrifices  in  the  Temple;  they  refrained 
from  the  use  of  oil,  which  was  customary  among  the  Pharisees 
(Luke  vii.  46);  above  all.  they  offered  prayers  to  the  sun,  after 
the  manner  denounced  in  Ezekid  (viii.  16).  These  and  other 
points  of  divergences  are  not  explained  by  RitscKl's  interesting 
theory  that  Essenism  was  an  organized  attempt  to  cany  out  the 
idea  of  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (Ex.  six.  6). 

Granting  then  that  some  foreign  influence  was  at  work  in 
Essenism,  we  have  four  theories  offered  to  us — that,  this  influence 
was  Peraian,  Buddhist;  Pythagorean,  or  lastly,  as  maintained 
by  Lipsius,  that  of  the  surrounding  Syrian  heathenism.  Each  of 
these  views  has  had  able  advocates,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  mutually  exdustve.  If  we  consider  bow  Philo, 
while  remaining  a  devout  Jew  in  ieligion«  yet  managed  to 
assimilate  the  whole  Stoic  philosophy,  we  can  wdl  bdieve  that 
the  Essenes  might  have  been  influenced,  as  Zdler  maintained 
that  they  were,  by  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  But  as  Pythagoras 
himself  came  from  Samoa,  and  his  doctrinea  have  a  decidedly 
Oriental  tinge,  it  may  very  wdl  be  that  both  he  and  the  Essenes 
drew  from  a  common  source;  for  there  is  no  need  to  iqect.  as 
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is  fo  commonly  done,  the  statements  of  our  authorities  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Essenes.  This  common  source  we  may  believe 
with  Lightfoot  to  have  been  the  Persian  religion,  which  we  know 
to  have  profoundly  influenced  that  of  Israel,  independently 
of  the  Essenes. 

The  fact  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  so  often  figure 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  while  the  Essenes  are  never 
mentioned,  might  plausibly  be  interpreted  to  show  that  the  New 
Testament  emanated  from  the  side  of  the  Essenes.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  Epistle  of  St  James  this  interpretation  would 
probably  be  correct.  That  work  contains  the  doctrine  common 
to  the  Essenes  with  Plato,  and  suggestive  of  Persian  Dualism, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  good  only.  There  are  also  certain 
obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
early  Christians.  Both  held  property  in  common;  both  had 
scattered  communities  which  received  guests  one  from  the 
other;  both  avoided  a  light  use  of  oaths;  both  taught  passive 
obedience  to  political  authority.  The  list  might  be  enlarged,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  that  the  early  Christians 
shared  in  the  ideas  of  their  age.  Christianity  was  to  some  extent 
a  populariaation  of  Essenism,  but  there  is  little  reason  for 
believing  that  Jesus  himself  was  an  Essene.  De  Quincey's 
contention  that  there  were  no  Essenes  but  the  early  Oiristians 
is  now  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  oruinal  lources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  EsMnes  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper;  the  beat  modem  dis- 
cuMions  oi  them  are  to  be  Tound  in  such  works  as  ZeUer's  Pkito- 
sopku  der  Criechen,  vol.  iii.;^  Ewakl,  CesckidUt  d,  V.  IsraH,  iSL 
4i9'438;  ReuM,  La  ThMogu  ckrkienm$  an  sikd$  apostolupie,  i. 
iaa-131;  Keim,  Life  of  JesHS  of  Nasara,  vol.  i.;  Lightfoot  on  the 
CokxMiana;  Lucius,  Dtr  Essenismus  in  seinem  verkHiMiss  smm 
Jndtmtkmm;  Wellhauten,  Isradiiisckt  und  Jidiscke  CeschickU; 
Ed.  SchOrer,  The  Jewish  Peofde  in  Ike  Time ^ Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii. 
vol.  iL  i  3a  The  copious  bibliography  in  Conybcare's  edition  of 
Philo's  he  nfs  coniemplaiiw  bears  upon  the  Essuies  as  well  as  upon 
the  Thecspeutea.  For  a  specially  Jewish  view  of  the  Essenes  see 
KoUer's  artlde  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  They  are  there  re- 
garded as  being  "  simply  the  rigorists  among  the  Pharisees."  But 
we  are  also  told  that  "  the  Pharisees  chancterixed  the  Esaene  as  '  a 
fool  who  destroyed  the  world.' "  (T.  K.;  St  G.  S.) 

BtniTUKIi  a  watering-place  cl  south  Russia;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Terek,  11  m.  1^  rail  W.  from  Pyatigorsk;  altitude, 
3096  it.  Its  alkaline  and  sulphur-alkaline  mineral  waters, 
similar  to  those  of  Ems,  Sdters  and  Vichy,  are  much  visited 
in  summer.    The  climate  shows  great  variatimis  in  temperature. 

Pop.  (1897)  9974. 

BBIQUIBO,  or  EssbquzBO,  one.  of  the  three  settlements 
of  British  Guiana,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Essequibo. 
(See  Guiana.) 

BKBZ,  BARU  OF.  The  first  earl  of  Essex  was  probably 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (^.v.),  who  became  eari  about  1139, 
the  earldom  being  subsequently  held  by  his  two  sons,  Geoffrey 
and  William,  unUl  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1189.  In  1199 
Geoffrey  Fitzpeter  or  Fitapiers  (d.  IS13),  who  was  related  to 
the  Mandevilles  through  his  wife  Beatrice,  became  eari  of  Essex, 
and  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey's  son  William  in  1237  the  earldom 
reverted  for  the  second  time  to  the  crown.  Then  the  title  to 
the  earidom  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bohuns,  earb  of  Hereford, 
and  before  1239  Humphrey  de  Bohun  (d.  1275)  had  beeA  re- 
cognized as  earl  of  Essex.  With  the  earldom  of  Hereford  the 
earldom  of  Essex  became  extinct  in  1373;  afterwards  it  was 
held  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  son  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  husband  of  Eleanor  de  Bohun;  and  from 
Gloucester  it  passed  to  the  Bourchiers,  Henry  Bourchier  (d. 
1483),  who  secured  the  earidom  in  1461,  being  one  of  Gloucester's 
grandsons.  The  second  and  last  Bourchier  eari  was  Henry's 
grandson  Henry,  who  died  early  in  1540.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  execution  in  1540  Thomas  Cromwell  (9.V.)  was  created  earl 
of  Essex;  then  in  1543  William  Parr,  afterwards  marquess  of 
Northampton,  obtained  the  earidom  by  right  of  his  wife  Anne, 
a  daughter  of  the  last  Bourchier  eari.  Northampton  lost  the 
earidom  when  he  was  attainted  in  1553;  and  afterwards  it 
passed  to  the  famous  family  of  Devereuz,  Walter  Devereux, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Euex  in  1573,  being  related  to  the 
Bourchiers.    Robert,  the  3rd  and  hat  Devereux  earl,  died  in 


1646.  In  1661  Arthur  Capel  was  created  earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
earidom  is  still  held  by  his  descendants. 

BSSBZ.  ARTHUR  CAPBU  xst^  Earl  or  (i632-i683)» 
English  statesnum,  son  of  Arthur,  xst  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham 
{e.  X641),  executed  in  1649,  *n<i  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison  of  Cashiobury  in  Hertfordshire, 
was  baptized  on  the  38th  of  January  1632.  In  June  1648,  then 
a  sickly  boy  of  sixteen,  he  was  taken  by  Fairfax's  soldiers  from 
Hadham  to  Colchester,  which  his  father  was  defending,  and 
carried  every  day  round  the  works  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Lord  Capel  to  surrender  the  place.  At  the  mtoration  he  was 
created  Viscount  Maiden  and  eari  of  Essex '(30th  of  April  x66i), 
with  special  remainder  to  the  male  issue  oi  his  father,  and  was 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire  and  a  few  years  later  of 
Wiltshire.* 

He  early  showed  himself  antagonistic  to  the  court,  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
was  coupled  by  Charles  IL  with  Holies  as  "  stiff  and  sullen  men," 
who  would  not  yield  against  their  convictions  to  his  solicitations. 
In  1669  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  King  Christian  V.  of  Den- 
mark,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  credit  by  refusing  to  strike 
his  flag  to  the  governor  of  Kronborg.  In  167a  he  was  made  a 
privy  councillor  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  remained 
in  office  till  1677,  and  his  administration  was  greatly  commended 
by  Burnet  and  Ormonde,*  the  former  describing  it  ''as  a  pattern 
to  all  that  come  after  him.''  He  identified  l^mself  with  Irish 
interests,  and  took  inunense  pains  to  understand  the  constitution 
and  the  political  necessities  of  the  country,  appointing  men  of 
real  merit  to  office,  and  maintaining  an  exceptional  independence 
from  solicitation  and  influence.  He  hdd  a  just  balance  between 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Enfl^ish  Church  and  the  Presbyterians, 
protecting  the  former  as  far  as  public  opinion  in  England  would 
permit,  and  governing  the  native  Irish  with  fimmess  and  modera- 
tion. The  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  administration  were  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  hopeless  corruption  prevalent  in  that  at 
home  and  naturally  aroused  bitter  opposition,  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  unscrupulous  onployment  of  Irish  revenues  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  and  the  king's  expenses.  In  particular  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Lord  Ranelagh,  to  whom  had  been 
assigned  the  Irish  revenues  on  a>ndition  of  his  supplying  the 
requirements  of  the  crown,  and  whose  accounts  Essex  refused 
to  pass.  He  opposed  stron^y  the  lavish  gifts  of  forfeited  estates 
to  court  favourites  and  mistresses,  prevented  the  grant  of  Phoenix 
Park  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  refused  to  encumber 
the  administratitm  by  granting  reversions.  Finally  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  at  home,  and  Charles's  continual  demands  for 
money,  which  Ranelagh  undertook  to  satisfy,  brought  about 
his  recall  in  April  1677.  He  immediately  joined  the  country 
party  and  the  opposition  to  Danby's  government,  and  on  the 
latter's  fall  in  1679  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  same  year  a  member  of  Sir  William  Temple's  new- 
modelled  council.  He  followed  the  lead  of  Halifax,  who  advo- 
cated not  the  exclusion  of  James,  but  the  limitation  of  his 
sovereign  powers,  and  looked  to  the  prince  of  Orange  rather 
than  to  Monmouth  as  the  leader  of  Protestantism,  incurring 
thereby  the  hostility  of  Shaftesbury,  but  at  the  same  time 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Charles.  He  was  appointed  by  Charles 
together  with  Halifax  to  hear  the  charges  against  Lauderdale. 
In  July  he  wrote  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  letter  to  the  king, 
advising  him  to  renounce  his  project  of  raising  a  new  company  of 
guards.  Together  with  Halifax  he  urged  Charles  to  summon 
the  parliament,  and  after  his  refusal  resigned  the  treasury  in 
November,  the  real  cause  being,  according  to  one  account,* 
a  demand  upon  the  treasury  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  for 
£25,000,  according  to  another  "  the  niceness  of  touching  French 
money,"  "  that  makes  my  Lord  Essex's  squeasy  stomach  that 
it  can  no  longer  digest  his  employment."  * 

*i.«.  in.  the  Capel  line. 

*Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  ser.;  Duke  of  Beauforfi  MSS.  4$. 

*Life  of  Ormonde,  by  T.  Carte,  vlii.  468  (1851),  vol.  iv.  p.  539. 

*Htst,  USS.  Comm.  7th  Rep.  app.  477b. 

*/fr.  6th  Rep.  app.  741b. 
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Subsequently  his  political  attitude  undcnycnt  a  change,  the 
exact  cause  of  which  is  not  clear — probably  a  growing  conviction 
of  the  dangers  threatened  by  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  of 
the  character  of  James.  He  now,  in  x68o,  joined  Shaftesbury's 
party  and  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  on  its  rejection 
by  the  Lords  carried  a  motion  for  an  association  to  execute  the 
scheme  of  expedients  promoted  by  Halifax.  On  the  2Sth  of 
January  1 681  at  the  head  of  fifteen  peers  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  couched  in  exaggerated  language,  requesting  the 
abandonment  of  the  session  of  parliament  at  Oxford.  He  was 
a  jealous  prosecutor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  popish  plot, 
and  voted  for  Slaflford's  attainder,  on  the  other  hand  interceding 
for  Archbishop  Plunkct,  implicated  in  the  pretended  Irish  plot. 
He,  however,  refused  to  follow  Shaftesbury  in  his  extreme 
courses,  declined  participation  in  the  latter*s  design  to  seize 
the  Tower  in  i68a,  and  on  Shaftesbury's  consequent  departure 
from  England  beoeimc  the  leader  of  Monmouth's  faction,  in 
which  were  now  included  Lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick.  Essex  took  no  part  in  the  wilder 
schemes  of  the  party,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot  in  June  1683,  and  the  capture  of  the  leaders,  he  was  arrested 
at  Cashiobury  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  His  spirits  and 
fortitude  appear  immediately  to  have  abandoned  him,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July  he  was  discovered  in  his  chamber  with  his  throat 
ctit.  His  death  was  attributed,  quite  groundlessly,  to  Charles 
and  James,  and  the  evidence  points  dearly  if  not  conclusively 
to  suidde,  his  motive  being  possibly  to  prevent  an  attainder 
and  preserve  his  estate  for  his  family.  He,  was,  however,  un- 
doubtedly a  victim  of  the  Stuart  administration,  and  the  antagon- 
ism and  tragic  end  of  men  like  Essex,  deserving  men,  naturally 
devoted  to  the  throne,  constitutes  a  severe  indictment  of  the 
Stuart  rule. 

tie  was  a  statesman  of  strong  and  sincere  patriotism,  just 
and  unselfish,  conscientious  and  laborious  in  the  fulfilment  of 
pubUc  duties,  blameless  in  his  official  and  private  life.  Evelyn 
describes  him  as  "  a  sober,  wise,  judicious  and  pondering  person, 
not  illiterate  beyond  the  rule  of  most  noblemen  in  this  age,  very 
well  versed  in  English  history  and  affairs,  industrious,  frugal, 
methodical  and  every  way  accomplished  ";  and  declares  be 
was  much  deplored,  few  believing  he  had  ever  harboured  any 
seditious  designs.^  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
of  Algernon,  lolh  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  whom,  brides 
a  daughter,  he  had  an  only  son  Algernon  (1670-1710),  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  2nd  earl  of  Essex. 

Bibliography.— See  the  Lives  in  the  Diet,  cf  Nat.  Biography  and 
in  Biographia  Britdnnica  (Kippis),  with  authorities  there  collected; 
Essex's  Irish  correspondence  is  in  the  Slow  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  Nos.  300-217,  and  selections  have  been  published  in  Letters 
writUn  by  Arthur  Capet,  Earl  of  Essex  (1770)  and  in  the  Essex  Papers 
(Camden  Society,  1890),  to  which  can  now  be  added  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  his 
letters  and  which  stronely  support  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
concerning  his  un«elfisn  patriotism  and  industry:  see  also  Somers 
Tracts  (i8m),  x.,  and  for  other  pamphlets  relating  to  his  death  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

ESSEX.  ROBERT  DEVBREUX,  am*  Earl  or  (1566-1601), 
son  of  the  ist  Devereux  earl,  was  bom  at  Netherwood,  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  19th  of  November  1 566.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge  and  graduated  in  158 1.  In  1585  he  accompanied 
his  stepfather,  the  eari  of  Leicester,  on  an  expedition  to  Holland, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
He  now  took  his  place  at  court,  where  so  handsome  a  youth 
soon  found  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  consequence 
was  on  bad  terms  with  Raleigh.  In  1587  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  general 
of  the  horse  and  installed  knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  death 
of  Ldcester  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  favourite  of  the  queen,  a 
position  which  injuriously  affected  his  whole  subsequent  life,  and 
uUimatdy  resulted  in  his  ruin.  While  Elizabeth  was  approach- 
ing the  mature  age  of  sixty,  Essex  was  scarcdy  twenty-one. 
Though  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  hts  position,  and  some- 
what vain  of  the  queen's  favour,  his  constant  attendance  on  her 

*  Diary  and  Corresp.  (1850),  ii.  141,  178. 
'  tjB.  in  the  Devereux  line. 


at  court  was  irksome  to  him  b^ond  afl  endunnce;  and  irfaea 
he  could  not  make  his  escape  to  the  scenes  of  foreign  adventure 
after  which  he  longed,  he  varied  the  monotony  of  his  life  at  court 
by  intrigues  with  the  maids  of  honour  He  fought  a  dud  with 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  a  rival  favourite  of  the  queo),  in  ivfaich  the 
carl  was  disarmed  and  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

In  1589,  without  the  queen's  consent,  he  joined  the  nq)editioa 
of  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  against  Spain,  but  in  June  he 
was  compelled  to  obey  a  letter  enjoining  him  at  his  *'  ttUennost 
peril  "  to  return  immediatdy.  In  i  S90  Essex  married  tlie  widow 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  in  dread  of  the  queen's  anger  he  kept 
the  marriage  secret  as  long  as  posnble.  When  it  was  necesary 
to  avow  it,  her  rage  at  first  knew  no  bounds,  but  as  the  eari  did 
"  use  it  with  good  temper,"  and  "  for  her  majesty's  better 
satisfaction  was  pleased  that  my  lady  should  live  retired  in  her 
mother's  house,"  he  soon  came  to  be  "  in  very  good  Cavour.** 
In  X  591  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fortt  auxiliary  to 
one  formerly  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the 
Spaniards;  but  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he  was  finally  recalled 
from  the  command  in  January  1592.  Fw  some  years  after  this 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  court,  where  he  hdd  a  position  of 
unexampled  influence,  both  on  account  of  the  favour  of  the 
queen  and  from  his  own  personal  popubrily.  In  1596  be  was, 
after  a  great  many  "  changes  of  humour  "  on  the  queen's  part, 
appointed  along  with  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Raleigh  and 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  which 
was  successful  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet,  capturing  and 
pillaging  Cadiz,  and  destroying  53  merchant  vesseb.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  shortly  after  this  exploit  that  the  beginnings 
of  a  change  in  the  fedings  of  the  queen  towards  him  came  into 
existence.  On  his  return  she  chided  him  that  he  had  not  followed 
up  his  successes,  and  though  she  professed  great  pleasure  at 
again  sedng  him  in  safety,  and  was  ultimatdy  satisfied  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  expedition  was  contrary  to  his  advice 
and  remonstrances,  she  forbade  him  to  publish  anything  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.  She  doubtless  was  offended  at  his 
growing  tendency  to  assert  his  independence,  and  jealous  of  his 
increasing  popularity  with  the  people;  but  it  is  also  probaUe 
that  her  strange  infatuation  regarding  her  own  chania,  gireat 
as  It  was,  scarcely  prevented  h«  from  suspecting  dther  that  his 
professed  attachment  had  all  along  been  somewhat  alloyed  with 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  or  that  at  least  it  was  now 
beginning  to  cool.  Francis  Bacon,  at  that  time  his  most  intimate 
friend,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  threatened  rupture  by 
writing  him  a  long  letter  of  advice;  and  although  perseverance 
in  a  long  course  of  feigned  action  was  for  Essex  impossible, 
he  for  some  time  attended  pretty  dosdy  to  the  hints  of  his 
mentor,  so  that  the  queen  "  used  him  most  graciously."  In 
1597  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  obtained  command  of  an  expedition  against 
Spain,  known  as  the  Islands  or  Azores  Voyage.  He  gained  some 
trifling  successes,  but  as  the  Plate  fleet  escaped  him  he  failed 
of  his  main  purpose;  and  when  on  his  return  the  queen  met 
him  with  the  usual  reproaches,  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
Wanstead.  This'was  not  what  Elizabeth  desired,  and  although 
she  conferred  on  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  the  earldom  of 
Nottingham  for  services  at  Cadiz,  the  main  merit  of  which  was 
justly  claimed  by  Essex,  she  ultimately  hdd  out  to  the  latter  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  condescended  to  soothe  his  wounded 
honour  by  creating  him  eari  marshal  of  England.  That,  never- 
theless, the  irritated  fedings  ndther  of  Essex  nor  of  the  queen 
were  completely  healed  was  manifested  shortly  afterwards  io 
a  manner  which  set  propriety  complctdy  at  defiiance.  In  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  appointment  of  a  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  Essex, 
on  account  of  some  taunting  words  of  Elizabeth,  turned  bis 
back  upon  her  with  a  gesture  indicative  not  only  of  anger  but  o( 
contempt,  and  when  she,  unable  to  control  her  indignation, 
slapped  him  on  the  face,  he  left  her  presence  swearing  that  such 
an  insult  he  would  not  have  endured  even  from  Henry  Vm. 

In  I S99,  while  Ulster  was  in  rebellion  under  the  eari  d  Tyrone, 
the  office  of  lieutenant  and  governor-general  of  Irebnd  was 
conferred  on  Essex,  and  a  large  force  put  at  his  cnDmand. 
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His  campaign  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  by  acting  in  various 
ways  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the  queen  and  the 
council,  agreeing  with  Tyrone  on  a  truce  in  September,  and 
suddenly  leaving  the  post  of  duty  with  the  object  of  privately 
vindicating  hinnelf  before  the  queen,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
charges  more  serious  than  that  of  mere  incompetency.  For 
these  misdemeanoun  he  was  brought  in  June  1600  before  a 
specially  constituted  court,  deprived  of  all  his  high  offices,  and 
ordered  to  live  a  prnoner  in  his  own  bouse  during  the  queen's 
pleasure.  Chiefly  through  the  intercession  of  Bacon  his  liberty 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ordered  not 
to  return  to  court.  For  some  time  he  hoped  for  an  improvement 
in  his  prospects,  but  when  he  was  refused  the  renewal  of  his 
patent  for  sweet  wines,  hope  was  succeeded  by  deq>air,  and 
half  maddened  by  wounded  vanity,  he  made  an  attempt  (Feb. 
7,  1601)  to  incite  a  revolution  in  his  behalf,  by  parading  the 
streets  of  London  with  300  retainers,  and  shouting,  "  For  the 
queeni  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  lifel "  These  proceedings  awakened, 
however,  scarcely  any  other  feelings  than  mild  perplexity  and 
wonder;  and  finding  that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  dtiiens 
was  vain,  he  returned  to  Eaaex  House,  where  after  defending 
himself  for  a  short  time  he  surrendered.  After  a  trial — in  which 
Bacon,  who  prosecuted,  delivered  a  speech  against  his  quondam 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  secure  a  conviction  entailing  at  least  very  severe 
punishment — he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  notwithstanding 
many  alterations  in  Elizabeth's  mood,  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  the  35th  of  February  1601. 

Essex  was  in  person  tall  and  weU  proportioned,  with  a  counte- 
nance which,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  possessed,  on  account 
c^  its  bold,  cheerful  and  amiable  expression,  a  wonderful  power 
of  fascination.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  himself  a 
poet.  His  carriage  was  not  very  graceful,  but  his  manners  are 
said  to  have  been  "  courtly,  grave  and  exceedingly  comely." 
He  was  brave,  chivalrous,  impulsive,  imperious  sometimes  with 
his  equals,  but  generous  to  all  his  dependants  and  incapable 
of  secret  malice;  and  these  virtues,  which  were  innate  and 
which  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  must  be  regarded  as  some- 
what counterbalancing,  in  our  estimation  of  him,  the  follies 
and  vices  created  by  temptations  which  were  exceptionally 
strong. 

See  Hon.  W.  B.  Devercux,  Lives  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  (1851) ;  and 
Bacon  and  Essex,  by  E.  A.  Abbott  (1877).  Also  the  article  Bacon, 
Francis,  and  authorities  there. 

ESSEX,  ROBERT  DEVBREUZ,  3SD>  Earl  or  (i  591-1646), 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1591.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Merton  CoUege,  Oxford.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  James  I.  in  London,  Essex  (whose  title  was  restored,  and  the 
attainder  on  his  father  removed,  in  1604)  was  placed  about  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  a  sharer  both  in  his  studies  and  amusements. 
At  the  eariy  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Suffolk,  but  she  was  his  wife  only  in  name ; 
during  his  absence  abroad  (X607-X609)  she  fell  in  love  with 
Sir  Robert  Carr  (afterwards  earl  of  Somenct),and  on  her  charging 
her  husband  with  physical  incapacity,  the  marriage  was  annulled 
in  16x3.  A  second  marriage  which  he  contracted  in  1631  with 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet,  also  ended  unbappQy. 
From  i6ao  to  1623  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
in  1625  he  was  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  which  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  capture  Cadiz.  In  1639  he  was  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  sent  by  Charles  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters; 
but  on  account  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king  no  battle  occurred, 
and  the  army  was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  £s.iex 
was  discharged  "  without  ordinary  ceremony,"  and  refused  an 
office  which  at  that  time  fell  vacant, "  all  which,"  says  (Harendon, 
"  wrought  very  much  upon  his  rough,  proud  nature,  and  made 
him  susceptible  of  some  impressions  afterwards  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  found  such  easy  admission."  Having  taken  the 
side  of  the  parliament  against  Charles,  he  was,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  dvil  war  in  1643,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  pariia- 
loe&tary  army.    At  the  battle  of  Edgehil!  he  remained  master 
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of  the  field,  and  in  1643  he  captured  Reading,  and  relieved 
Gloucester;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  on 
account  of  his  hesitation  to  fight  against  the  king  in  person, 
nearly  his  whole  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charies.  In  1645, 
on  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  providing  that  no 
member  of  parliament  should  hold  a  public  office,  he  resigned 
his  commission;  but  on  account  of  his  past  services  his  annuity 
of  £10,000  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  He  died  on  the  X4th 
of  September  1646,  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  over-exertion  in  a 
stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest;  his  line  becoming  extinct. 

See  the  "  Life  of  Robert  Eari  of  Essex,"  by  Robert  Codrington, 
M.A.,  printed  in  Hart.  Mise.i  CUiendon's  History  of  Ike  RebdUoni 
and  Hon.  W.  B.  Devereux,  Lioes  of  Ike  Earls  of  Essex  (1853). 

ESSEX,  WALTER  DEVEREUX,  xst*  Earl  of  (1541-1576), 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devereux,  was  born  in  1541.  His 
grandfather  was  the  and  Baron  Ferrers,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Heref<»d  in  X550  and  by  his  mother  was  a  nephew  of  Henry 
Bourchier,  a  former  earl  of  Essex.  Walter  Devereux  succeeded 
as  snd  Viscount  Hereford  in  1558,  and  in  1561  or  1562  married 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Kndlys.  In  1569  he  served 
as  high  marshal  of  the  field  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Clinton,  and  nutterially  assisted  them  in  suppressing  the  northern 
insurrection.  For  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  he  in  1572  received  the  Garter  and 
was  created  earl  of  Essex,  the  title  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Bourchier  family.  Eager  to  give  proof  of  "  his  good 
devotion  to  employ  himself  in  the  service  of  her  majesty,"  he 
offered  on  certain  conditions  to  subdue  and  colonize,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  portion  of  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  at  that 
time  comi^tely  under  the  dominion  of  the  rebel  O'Neills,  under 
Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  and  Tirlogh  Luineach,  with  the  Scots  under 
their  leader  Sorky  Boy  MacDonneU.  His  offer,  with  certain 
modifications,  was  accepted,  and  he  set  sail  for  Irebnd  in  July 
X573,  accibmpanied  by  a  number  of  earls,  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  with  a  force  of  about  X2oo  men.  The  beginning  of  his 
enterprise  was  inauspicious,  for  on  account  of  a  storm  which 
dispersed  his  fleet  and  drove  some  of  his  vessels  as  far  as  Cork 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  forces  did  not  all  reach  the  place  of 
rendezvous  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
entrench  himself  at  Belfast  for  the  winter.  Here,  by  sickness, 
famine  and  desertions,  his  troops  were  diminished  to  little  more 
than  200  men.  Intrigues  of  various  sorts,  and  fighting  of  a 
guerilla  type,  followed  with  disappointing  results,  and  Essex 
had  difficulties  both  with  the  deputy  Fitzwilliam  and  with  the 
queen.  Essex  was  in  straits  himself,  and  his  offensive  movements 
in  Ulster  took  the  form  of  raids  and  brutal  massacres  among  the 
O'Neills;  in  October  1574  he  treacherously  captured  MacPhelim 
at  a  conference  in  Belfast,  and  after  slaughtering  his  attendants 
had  him  and  his  wife  and  brother  executed  at  Dublin.  Elizabeth, 
instigated  apparently  by  Leicester,  after  encouraging  Essex 
to  prepare  to  attack  the  Irish  chief  Tirlogh  Luineach,  suddenly 
commanded  him  to  "  break  off  his  enterprise  ";  but,  as  she 
left  him  a  certain  discretionary  power,  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  defeat  Tirlogh  Luineach,  chastise  Antrim,  and  massacre 
several  hundreds  of  Sorley  Boy's  following,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  discovered  hiding  in  the  caves  of  Rathlin.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  end  of  1575,  resolved  "  to  live  henceforth  an 
untroubled  life  ";  but  he  was  ultimately  persuaded  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  queen  to  make  him  earl  marshal  of  Ireland.  He 
arrived  in  Dublin  in  September  1576,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
died  of  dysentery,  lliere  wese  su^>icions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  hb  death  married  his 
widow,  but  these  were  not  confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, fhe  endeavours  of  Essex  to  better  the  condition  of  Ireland 
were  a  dismal  failure;  and  the  massacres  of  the  O'Neills  and  of 
the  Scots  of  Rathlin  leave  a  dark  stain  on  his  reputation. 

See  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Bwi.i  Lhes  of  Ike 
Deoereux  Earls  of  Essex,  by  Hon.  Walter  B.  Devereux  (1853): 
Froude's  History  of  En^amd,  vol.  x.;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Atkenaeuin 
(1870).  part  i.  pp.  s6i,  326. 

ESSEX,  an  eastern  county  of  Eng^d,  bounded  N.  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  Thames, 

•  i.e.  in  the  Devereux  line. 
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dividing  it  {rom  Kent,  W.  by  the  administrative  county  of 
London  and  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  area  is  1543  sq.  m.  Its 
configuration  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  direction  of  its 
rivers.  Except  that  in  the  N.W.  the  county  includes  the  heads 
of  a  few  valleys  draining  northward  to  the  Cam  and  so  to  the 
Great  Ouse,  all  the  streams,  which  are  never  of  great  sixe,  run 
southward  and  eastward,  either  into  the  Thames,  or  into  the 
North  Sea  by  way  of  the  broad,  shallow  estuaries  which  ramify 
through  the  flat  coast  lands.  The  highest  grotmd  lies  conse- 
quently in  the  north-west,  between  the  Cam  basin  and  the  rivers 
of  the  county.  Its  principal  southward  extension  is  that  between 
the  LfCa  (which  with  its  tributary  the  Stort  forms  a  great  part 
of  the  western  boundary)  and  the  Roding,  and  east  of  the  Roding 
valley.  The  other  chief  rivers  may  be  specified  according  to 
their  estuaries,  following  the  coast  northward  from  Shoeburyness 
at  the  Thames  mouth.  Thalof  the  Roach  ramifiesamong  several 
islands  of  which  Foulness  is  the  largest,  but  its  main  branch 
joins  the  Crouch  estuary.  Next  follows  the  Blackwater,  which 
receives  the  Chelmer,  the  Brain  and  other  streams.  FoUowing 
a  coast  of  numerous  creeks  and  islets,  with  the  large  island  of 
Mersea,  the  Cdne  estuary  is  reached.  The  Colne  and  Black- 
water  may  be  said  to  form  one  large  estuary,  as  they  enter  the 
sea  by  a  well-marked  common  mouth,  5  m.  in  width,  between 
Sales  Point  and  Colne  Point.  There  is  a  great  irregular  inlet 
(Hamford  Water)  receiving  no  large  stream,  W.  of  the  Naze 
promontory,  and  then  the  Stour,  bounding  the  county  on  the 
north,  joins  its  estuary  to  that  of  the  Orwell  near  the  sea.  Hiere 
are  several  seaside  watering-places  in  favour  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  London,  of  which  Southend-on-Sea  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  Clacton-on-Sea,  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and  Dovercourt  adjoining  Harwich  are  the  chief.  These  and 
other  stations  on  the  estuaries  are  also  in  favour  with  yachtsmen. 
The  sea  has  at  some  points  seriously  encroached  upon  the  land 
within  historic  times.  The  low  soft  cliffs  at  various  points  are 
Uable  to  give  way  against  the  waves;  in  other  parts  dykes  and 
embankments  are  necessary  to  prevent  inundation.  Inland,  that 
is  apart  from  the  flat  coast-district,  the  country  is  pleasantly 
undulating  and  for  the  most  part  well  wooded.  It  was  formerly, 
indeed,  almost  wholly  forested,  the  great  Waltham  Forest 
stretching  from  Colchester  to  the  confines  of  London.  Of  this 
a  fragment  is  preserved  in  Epping  Forest  (see  Epfimc)  between 
the  Lea  and  the  Roding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Roding 
Hatnault  Forest  is  traceable,  but  was  disafforested  in  1851. 
The  oak  is  the  principal  tree;  a  noteworthy  example  was  that 
of  Falrlop  in  Hainault,  which  measured  45  ft,  in  girth,  but  was 
blown  down  in  1820. 

Geototy. — ^The  ^IbgiCal  structure  of  the  county  it  very  simple: 
the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  the  London  clav  with  underlying 
Reading  beds  and  Thanet  sands,  with  here  and  there  small  patches 
of  Banhot  gravels  on  elevated  tracts,  as  at  High  Beech,  Lanedon 
Hill,  Brentwood  and  Rayleigh;  and  occasionally  the  same  beds 
are  represented  by  the  large  boulder-like  Sarsen  stones  on  the  lower 
ground.  In  the  north,  tne  chalk,  which  underlies  the^Tertiary 
strata  over  the  whole  county,  appears  at  the  surface  and  forms  the 
downs  about  Saffron  Walden,  Uirdbrook  and  .Great  Yeldharo;  it 
is  brought  up  again  by  a  small  disturbance  at  Grays  Thurrock  where 
it  is  quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  lime,  cement  and  whiting.  Small 
patches  of  Pleistocene  Red  Crag  rest  upon  the  Eocene  strata  at 
Beaumont  and  Oakley,  and  are  veiy  well  exposed  at  Walton-on- 
the-Naze  where  they  are  very  fossiliierous.  Most  of  the  county  is 
covered  by  a  superncial  deposit  of  glacial  drifts,  sands,  gravel  and 
in  places  boulder  clay,  as  at  Epping,  Dunmow  and  Hornchurch 
where  the  drift  lies  beneath  the  Thames  gravel.  An  interesting 
feature  in  relation  to  the  glacial  drift  is  a  deep  trough  in  the  Cam 
valley  revealed  by  borings  to  be  no  less  than  340  ft.  deep  at  Newport ; 
this  ancient  valley  is  filled  with  drift.  .  In  the  southern  part  <m  the 
county  are  broad  spreads  of  gravel  and  brick  earth,  formed  by  the 
Thames:  these  have  been  excavated  for  brick-making  and  building 
purposes  about  Ilford,  Romford  and  Grays,  and  have  yielded  the 
remains  of  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  More  recent 
alluvial  deposits  are  found  in  the  valley  at  Walthamstowand  Tilbury, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  beaver  have  been  discovered. 

The  roads  of  this  county  with  a  clay  soil  foundation  were  for 
generations  repaired  with  flints  picked  by  women  and  chiklren  from 
the  surface  01  the  fields.  Gravel  is  difficult  of  access.  With  the 
exception  of  chalk  for  lime  (mainly  obtained  at  Ballingdon  in  the 
north  and  Grays  in  the  south),  septaria  for  making  cement,  and  clay 
for  bricks,  the  underground  richei  of  the  county  are  meagre. 


AgricvUure. — ^As  an  agricultural  county  Essex  tanks  hi^ 
Some  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and 
about  one-third  of  that  area  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  in  that  relative  order,  are  the  principal  grain 
crops,  Essex  being  one  of  the  chief  grain-produdng  counties. 
The  wheat  and  barley  are  in  particulariy  high  favour,  the  wheat 
of  various  standard  species  being  exported  for  seed  purposes, 
while  the  barley  is  especially  useful  in  malting.  Beans  and  peas 
are  largely  grown,  as  are  vegetables  for  the  London  mariiet. 
Hop-growing  was  once  important.  From  the  comparative 
dr^ess  of  the  diroate  Essex  does  not  excel  in  pasturage,  and 
winter  grazing  receives  the  more  attention.  The  numbers  of 
cattle  increase  steadily,  and  store  bullocks  are  introduixd  in 
large  numbers  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Ireland  and  Wales. 
Of  sheep  there  are  but  few  distinct  flocks,  and  the  numbers 
decrease.    Pigs  are  generally  of  a  high-class  Berkshire  type. 

Other  Industries. — The  south-west  of  the  county,  being  con- 
tiguous to  London,  is  very  densely  peculated,  and  is  the  seat  ol 
large  and  varied  industries.  For  example,  there  are  numbers 
of  chemical  works,  the  extensive  engine  shops  and  works  of  the 
Great  Eastern  railway  at  Stratford,  government  powder  wvrks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  powder  stores  at  Purfleet 
on  the  Thames.  The  extensive  water-works  for  cast  London, 
by  the  Lea  near  Walthamstow,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
docks  at  Plaistow  and  Tilbury  on  the  Thames  employ  many 
hands.  Apart  from  this  industrial  district,  there  are  consider- 
able engineering  works,  especially  for  agricultural  implements> 
at  Chelmsford,  Colchester  and  elsewhere;  several  silk  works, 
as  at  Braintree  and  Halstead;  large  breweries,  as  at  Brentwood, 
Chelmsford  and  Romford;  and  lime  and  cement  works  at  Grays 
Thurrock.  The  oyster-beds  of  the  Colne  produce  the  famous 
Colchester  natives,  and  there  are  similar  beds  in  the  Crouch  and 
Roach,  for  which  Bumham-on-Crouch  is  the  centre;  and  in  the 
Blackwater  CMaldon). 

Communications. — Railway  a>mmunications  are  aupf^ied 
principally  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  of  which  the  main  line 
runs  by  Stratford,  Ilford,  Romford,  Brentwood,  CheLnnford, 
Witham,  Colchester,  and  Manningtree.  The  Cambridge  and 
northern  line  of  this  company,  following  the  Lea  valley,  does  not 
touch  the  county  until  it  diverges  along  the  valley  of  the  Stort. 
The  chief  branches  are  those  to  Southend  and  Burnham,  Witham 
to  Maldon,  Cdchesterto  Brig^tlingsea,  to  Clactonaad  to  Walton, 
and  Manningtree  to  Harwich,  on  the  coast;  and  Witham  to 
Braintree  and  Bish<^'s  Stortford,  and  Mark's  Tey  to  Sudbury 
and  beyond,  inland;  while  there  are  several  branch  lines  among 
the  manufacturmg  and  residential  suburbs  in  the  aouth-west^ 
to  Walthamstow  and  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell«  f^ightnn, 
Epping,  Ongar,  &c.  The  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend  n^way, 
following  the  Thames,  serves  the  places  named,  and  the  Colne 
Valley  railway  runs  from  Chappel  junction  near  Mark^  Tey  by 
Halstead  to  Haverhill 

On  the  Thames,  besides  the  great  docks  at  Plaistow  (Victoria 
and  Albert)  and  the  deep-water  docks  at  Tilbury,  the  pdndpal 
calling  places  for  vessels  are  Grays,  Purfleet  ajid  Southend, 
while  Barking  on  the  Roding  has  also  shipping  trade,  and  the 
Lea  affords  important  water-connexions.  Elsewhere,  the  prii*- 
dpal  port  is  Harwich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  En^and  for  Eur(^}ean  passenger  traffic.  Other  towns 
ranking  as  lesser  estuarine  ports  are:  Brightlingsea  and  Wlvenhoe 
on  the  Colne,  forming  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich; 
Colchester,  Maldon  on  the  Blackwater,  and  Bumham-on-Crooch. 
The  Stour,  Chelmer,  and  Lea  and  Stort  are  the  {»incipai  navigabk 
inland  waterways. 

Population  and  Adminisiration, — ^The  area  of  the  ancieiit 
county  is  986,975  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  785,445  and 
in  X90X  of  1,085,771.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  h 
979>S3>  acres.  The  county  contains  nineteen  biudreds.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  and  it  also  iadudcs 
the  parliamentary  borou^  of  Colchester  and  West  Han,  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  divisions.  Each  of  these  leturos  one 
member.  The  county  divisions  axe — ^Northcra  or  Saffron 
Walden,  North-eastern  or  Harwich^  Eastern  or  Maldon,  Western 
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or  Epping,  Mid  or  Chelmsford,  South-eastern,  Southern  or  Rom- 
ford, Soulh-westcrn  or  Walthamstow,  returning  one  member 
each.  The  municipal  boroughs  are—Chelmsford  (12,580), 
Colchester  (38,373),  East  Ham  (96,018),  Harwich  (10,070), 
Maldon(5565),  Saffron  Walden(s896),  Southend-on-Sca(28,857), 
and  one  county  borough,  West  Ham  (267,358).  The  following 
are  the  other  urban  districts— Barking  Town  (2X,547)»  Braintree 
(5330)1.  Brentwood  (4932)>  Brightlingsea  (4501),  Buckhurst  Hill 
(4786),  Burnham-on-Crouch  (2919),  Chingford  (4373),  Ciacton 
(7456),  Epping  (3789),  Frinton-on-iSea  (644);  Grays  Thurrock 
(13.834),  Halstead  (6073),  Ilford  (4Z|334).  Leigh-on-Sca  (3667), 
Leyton  (98,912),  Loughton  (4730),  Romford  (13,656),  Shoebury- 
ness  (4081),  Waltham  Holy  Cross  (6549),  Walthamstow  (95,131)1 
Walton-on-the-Naze  (2014),  Wanstead  (9x79),  Witham  (3454)i 
Wivenhoe  (2560),  Woodford  (13,798).  £»ex  is  in  the  South- 
eastern circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Chelmsford.  The  boroughs 
of  Harwich  and  Southend-on-Sea  have  separate  commissions 
of  the  peace,  and  the  boroughs  of  Colchester,  Maldon,  Saffron 
Walden  and  West  Ham  have,  in  addition,  separate  courts  of 
quarter  sessions.  The  county  is  ecdesiasttcally  within  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans  (with  a  small  portion  within  that  of  Ely) 
and  is  divided  into  two  archdeaconries;  containing  452  parishes 
or  districts  wholly  or  in  part.    There  are  399  civil  parishes. 

There  is  a  military  station  and  depot  for  recruits  at  Warley, 
and  a  garrison  at  Tilbury.  At  Shocburyness  there  are  a  school 
of  gunnery  and  an  extensive  ground  for  testing  government 
artillery  of  the  largest  calibre. 

History  (see  also  below  under  Essex,  Kingoov  of). — Essex 
probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of  iEthelstan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  comprised  nineteen  hundreds, 
corresponding  very  closely  in  extent  and  in  name  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  additional  half-hundred  of  Thunrcslan 
on  the  Suffolk  border  has  disappeared;  Witbrictcsherna  is  now 
Dcngie;  and  the  liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bowcr  appears  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  Becontree.  Essex  and  Hertfordshire 
were  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  time 
of  the  Survey  Count  Eustace  held  a  vast  fief  in  Essex,  and  the 
court  of  the  Honour  of  Boulogne  was  held  at  Witham.  Bcnlry 
Heath  in  Dagenham,  Hundred  Heath  in  Tendring  and  Castle 
Hedingham  in  Hinckford  were  the  meeting-places  of  their 
respective  hundreds.  The  stewardship  of  the  forest  of  Essex 
was  held  by  the  earls  of  Oxford  until  deprived  of  it  for  adherence 
to  the  Lancastrian  cause.  In  14 21  certain  parts  of  Essex  in- 
herited by  Henry  V.  from  his  mother  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Essex  was  part  of  the  see  of  London  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  bishopric  in  the  7th  century.  The  arch- 
deaconries arc  first  mentioned  in  xio8;  that  of  Essex  extended 
over  the  south  of  the  county  and  in  1 291  included  eight  deaneries; 
the  north  of  the  county  was  divided  between  the  archdeaconries 
of  Middlesex  and  Colchester,,  comprising  three  and  six  deaneries 
respectively.  Colchester  was  constituted  a  suffragan  bishopric 
by  Henry  VHI.  In  1836  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  with  the  exception  of  nine  parishes  which  remained 
in  London.  In  1845  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  ceased  to 
exercise  control  in  Essex,  and  the  deaneries  were  readjusted. 
In  1875  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  diocese  of  St 
Albans,  and  in  1877  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  was  subdivided 
into  eighteen  deaneries  and  that  of  Cdchcster  into  sixteen. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  capital  Essex  was  intimately 
associated  with  all  the  great  historical  struggles.  The  nobility 
of  Essex  took  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  charter,  and 
of  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the  charter,  four  were  Essex 
barons.  The  castles  of  PIcsbey,  Colchester,  and  Hedingham 
were  held  against  the  king  in  the  Barons'  War  of  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  III.,  and  5000  Essex  men  joined  the  peasant  rising  of 
1 381.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Lancastrian  cause  was 
supported  by  the  de  Veres,  while  the  Bourchiers  and  Lord 
Fitz  Walter  were  among  the  Yorkist  leadeis.  Several  Essex 
men  were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  of  the  17th  century  the  «>unty  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
the  parliament. 
IX.  18» 


After  the  Conquest  no  Englishman  retained  estates  in  Essei 
of  any  importance,  and  the  chief  hy  barons  at  the  time  of  tho 
Survey  were  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  and  Aubrey  de  Vere.  The 
de  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  were  continuously  connected  with  the 
county  until  the  extinction  of  the  title  two  centuries  ago.  Pleshey 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  MandeviUes,  and,  although  the  house 
became  extinct  in  11 89,  its  descendants  in  the  female  line  retained 
the  title  of  earls  of  Essex.  The  Honour  of  Hatfield  Peverel 
held  by  Ranulf  Peverel  after  the  Conquest  escheated  to  tho 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  same  reign  the  fief 
of  Robert  Gemon  passed  to  the  house  of  Mountfichet. 

Essex  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  and 
the  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits  were  carried  oa  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  also  mentions  salt-making, 
wine-making,  bee-culture  and  cheese-making,  while  the  oyster 
fisheries  have  been  famous  from  the  earliest  historic  times. 
The  woollen  industry  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  for  many 
centuries  ranked  as  the  most  important  industry.  Cloth-weaving 
was  introduced  in  the  X4th  century,  and  in  the  x6th  century 
Colchester  was  noted  for  its  "  bays  and  says."  Colchester  also 
possessed  a  valuable  leather  industry  in  the  x6th  century,  at 
which  period  Essex  was  considered  an  exceptionally  wealthy 
and  prosperous. county;  Norden,  writing  in  X594,  describes  it 
as  "moste  fatt,  frutefull,  and  full  of  all  profitable  things." 
The  decline  of  the  cloth  industry  in  the  X7th  century  caused 
great  distress,  but  a  number  of  smaller  industries  began  to  take 
its  place.  Saffron-culture  and  silk-weaving  were  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  X7th  century,  and  the  i8th  century  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  straw-plait  industry,  potash-making,  calico- 
printing,  malting  and  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  Roman 
cement. 

The  county  returned  four  members  to  parliament  in  X290. 
From  X295  it  returned  two  members  for  the  county  and  two 
for  Colchester.  Maldon  acquired  representation  in  X33X  and 
Harwich  in  X604.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county 
ret  urncd  four  members  in  four  divisions.  Under  the  Rq>resenta- 
tion  of  the  People  Act  of  x868  Maldon  and  Harwich  each  lost 
one  memberi  and  the  county  returned  six  members  ii)  three 
divisions. 

Antiquities. — It  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  that  Saxon 
masonry  can  be  detected  in  the  foundations  of  several  of  the 
Essex  churches,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Ashingdon  church 
tower,  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Canute  after  his  victory 
over  Edmund  Ironside,  there  is  no  obviously  recognizable  building 
belonging  to  that  period.  This  is  probably  to  be  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  scarcity  of  stone  and  the  unusual 
abundance  of  timber  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  the 
latter  material.  Several  of  the  Essex  churches,  as  Blackmore, 
Mountnessing,  Margaretting,  and  South  Benfleet,  have  massive 
porches  and  towers  of  timber;  and  St  Andrew's  church.  Green- 
stead,  with  its  walls  of  solid  oak,  continues  an  almost  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  (K  the  four  round  churches  in  England 
one  is  in  Essex  at  Little  Maplcstead;  it  is  both  the  smallest  and 
the  latest.  The  churches  of  South  Weald,  Hadleigh,  Blackmore, 
Heybridge  and  Hadstock  may  be  mentioned  as  containing 
Norman  work;  with  the  church  of  Castle  Hedingham  for  its  fine 
Transitional  work;  Southchurch,  Danbury  and  Boreham  as  being 
partly  Ea^ly  English;  Ingatestone,  Stebbing  and  Tilty  for 
specimens  of  Decorated  architecture;  and  Messing,  Thaxtcd, 
Saffron  Walden,  and  the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  at  the 
small  town  of  Coggeshall,  near  Colchester,  as  specimens  of  Per- 
pendicular. Stained  glass  windows  have  left  their  traces  in  several 
of  the  churches,  the  finest  remains  being  those  of  Margaretting, 
which  represent  a  tree  of  Jesse  and  the  daisy  or  herb  Margaret. 
Paintings  have  evidently  been  largely  used  for  internal  decora- 
tion: a  remarkable  series,  probably  of  the  X2th  century,  but 
much  restored  in  the  14th,  exists  in  the  chancel  of  Copford 
church;  and  in  the  church  at  Ingatestone  there  was  discovered 
in  1868  an  almost  unique  fresco  representation  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  The  oldest  brasses  preserved  in  the  county  are  those  of 
Sir  William  Fitz- Ralph  at  Pebmarsh,  about  1323;  Richard 
of  Beltown,  at  Corringham,  1340;  Sir  John  Gifford,  at  Bowers 
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Gifford,  1348;  Ralph  de  Kneyton,  at  Aveley,  1370;  Robert  de 
Swynbourne,  at  Little  Horkesley,  1391;  and  Sir  Ingelram  de 
Bruyn,  at  South  Ockendon,  1400.  The  brass  of  Thomas  Heron, 
aged  14,  at  Little  Ilford,  though  dating  only  from  1 517,  is  of 
interest  as  a  picture  of  a  schoolboy  of  the  period.  Ancient 
wooden  effigies  are  preserved  at  Danbuxy,  Little  Leighs  and 
Little  Horkesley. 

Essex  was  rich  in  monastic  foundations,  though  the  greater 
number  have  left  but  meagre  ruins  behind.  The  Benedictines 
had  an  abbey  at  Saffron  Walden,  nunneries  at  Barking  and 
Wickes,  and  priories  at  Earl's  or  Monk's  Colne  and  Castle 
Hedingham;  the  Augustinian  canons  had  an  abbey  at  Wallham 
(see  Waltbam  Abbey;  the  portion  remaining  shows  Norman 
work  of  the  finest  character),  priories  at  Thoby,  Blackmore, 
Bicknacre,  Little  Leighs,  Little  Dunmow  and  St  Osyth  (see 
Bugbtuncsea);  there  were  Cistercian  abbeys  at  Coggeshall, 
Stratford  and  Tilty;  the  Guniac  monks  were  settled  at  Prittle- 
well,  the  Premonstratensians  at  Beleigh  Abbey,  and  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  at  Little  Maplestead.  Barking  Abbey  is  said  to  date 
its  first  origin  from  the  7th  century;  most  of  the  others  arose  in 
the  X2th  and  13th  centuries.  Besides  the  keep  at  Colchester 
there  is  a  fine  Norman  castle  at  Castle  Hedingham,  and  two 
dilapidated  round  towers  still  stand  at  Hadleigh  near  Southend. 
Ongar,  the  house  of  the  de  Lacys,  and  Pleshey,  the  seat  of  the 
earls  of  Essex,  have  left  only  mounds.  Havering-atte-Bower, 
the  palace  that  was  occupied  by  many  queens,  is  replaced  by  a 
modem  house;  Wlckham,  the  mansion  of  the  bishops  of  London, 
no  longer  stands.  New  Hall,  which  was  successively  occupied 
by  Henry  VIIL,  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Essex,  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Cromwell,  is  now  a  nunnery  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Audley  End,  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  is  a  noble  example  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  Jacobean  period;  Layer  Mamey  is  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  Italian  influences  that  were  at  work  in  the  time  of  Wolsey. 
Horeham  Hall  was  built  by  Sir  John  Cutt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.|  and  (josfield  Hall  is  of  about  the  same  date. 

See  Norden,  Speculi  Britanniae  Pars:  an  Hist,  and  Ceof^,  Desaip. 
of  the  County  of  Essex  (1594)  (edited  for  the  Camden  Soaety  by  bir 
Henry  Ellis,  1840,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's 
library  at  Hatfield):  Nicholas  Tindal,  HisL  of  Essex  (1720):  N. 
Salmon,  The  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Essex  (London,  1740) — baaed  on  the 
colleaions  of  James  Strangman  of  Hadleigh  (v.  Trans,  of  Essex  Arch, 
Soc.  vol.  ii.):  P.  Morant,  Hist,  and  Anliq.  of  the  County  of  Essex 
(London,  1768);  P.  MuiUnan,  New  and  Comfwie  Hist,  of  Essex  from 
a  late  Survey,  by  a  Gentleman  (Chelmsford,  6  vols.,  1 770-1 772, 
London,  1779);  Elizabeth  Ogboume,  Hist,  of  Essex  (London,  part  i., 
1814);  Excursions  throuth  Essex,  tUusUraiM  with  one  hundred  en- 
gravtngs  (2  vols.,  London,  1818);  T.  Wright,  Hist,  and  Topography 
of  Essex  (1831);  W.  Berry.  Pedigrees  of  Families  in  Essex  0841); 
A.  Suckling,  Memorials  of  the  Antiquities,  Stc,  of  the  County  of  Essex 

J  London,  1845);  ^'  Andrews  (ed.;,  Bytone  Essex  (London,  1892); 
.  T.  Pase  (ed.),  Essex  in  the  Days  of  Old  (London,  1808) :  Victoria 
County  History,  Essex;  Transactions  of  the  Esux  Arch.  Soc.  from 
1858.  An  account  of  various  MS.  collections  connected  with  the 
county  is  given  by  H.  W.  Kintc  in  voL  ii.  of  the  Transactions  (1863). 

ESSEX,  KINODOM  OF,  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain  was  divided,  properly  the  land  of  the  East 
Saxons.  Of  its  origin  and  early  history  we  have  no  record  except 
the  bare  statement  of  Bede  that  its  settlers  were  of  the  Old  Saxon 
race:  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
East  Saxon  dynasty  claimed  descent  from  Seaxneat,  not  Woden. 
The  form  Seaxneat  is  identical  with  Saxnot,  one  of  three  gods 
mentioned  in  a  short  continental  document  probably  of  Old 
Saxon  origin.  Bede  docs  not  mention  this  kingdom  in  his  narra- 
tive until  604,  the  year  of  the  consecration  of  Mellltus  to  the  see 
of  London.  The  boundaries  of  Essex  were  in  later  times  the 
rivers  Stour  and  Thames,  but  the  original  limits  of  the  kingdom 
are  quite  uncertain;  towards  the  west  it  probably  included  most 
if  not  the  whole  of  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  7th  century  the 
whole  of  Middlesex.  In  604  we  find  Essex  in  close  dependence 
upon  Kent,  being  ruled  by  Sabcrht,  sister's  son  of  iElhelberht, 
under  whom  the  East  Saxons  received  Christianity.  The  three 
sons  of  Saberht,  however,  expelled  Mellilus  from  his  see,  and  even 
after  their  death  in  battle  against  the  West  Saxons,  Eadbald  of 
Kent  was  unable  to  restore  him.    In  the  year  653  we  find  North- 


umbrian influence  paramount  in  Essex,  for  King  Sigeberht  at  the 
instance  of  Oswio  became  a  Christian  and  received  Cedd,  tfcc 
brother  of  St  Chad,  in  his  kingdom  as  bishop.  Tilbury  and 
Ylhanceastere  (on  the  Blackwater)  being  the  chief  scenes  of  hj» 
work.  Swithhelm,  the  successor  of  Sigeberht,  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  East  Anglian  royal  house.  King  ^tbclwaid 
being  his  sponsor  at  his  baptism  by  Ccdd.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  Erconwald,  afterwards  bish<^  of  London, 
founded  the  monastery  of  Barking.  Swithhdm's  successors 
Sigehere  and  Sebbe  were  dependent  on  Wulfhere,  the  powerful 
king  of  Mercia,  who  on  the  apostasy  of  Sigehere  sent  Bishop 
Jaruman  to  restore  the  faith.  There  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  an  East  Saxon  conquest  of  Kent  took  place  in  this  reign. 
A  forged  grant  of  Ceadwalla  speaks  of  the  fall  of  Kent  before 
Sigehere  as  a  well-known  event;  and  in  a  Kentish  charter  dated 
676  a  king  of  Kent  called  Swebhard  grants  land  with  the  consent 
of  his  father  King  Sebbe.  In  692  or  694  Sebbe  abdicated  and 
received  the  monastic  vows  from  Waldhere,  the  successor  of 
Erconwald  at  London.  His  sons  Sigeheard  and  Swcfred  nc- 
ceeded  him  as  kings  of  Essex,  Sigehere  being  a|^>arenlly  dead 
As  the  laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex  speak  of  Erconwald  as  ''my 
bishop,"  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  Wessex  for  a  short 
time  prevailed  in  Essex;  but  a  subsequent  charter  of  Swefred 
is  approved  by  Coenred  of  Mercia,  and  Offa,  the  son  of  SIgebere, 
accompanied  the  same  king  to  Rome  in  709.  From  this  time 
onwards  the  history  of  Essex  is  almost  a  blank.  In  743  or 
74S  iEthelbald  of  Mercia  is  found  granting  privileges  at  the  port 
of  London,  and  perhaps  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  had 
already  been  annexed,  for  henceforward  London  is  frequently 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Mercian  council.  The  violent  death  of 
Selred,  king  of  Essex,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  ChronkU  under 
the  year  746;  but  we  have  no  more  information  of  historical 
importance  until  the  defeat  of  the  Mercian  king  Beomwulf  ia 
825,  when  Essex,  together  with  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  passed 
into  die  hands  of  Ecgbert,  king  of  Wessex.  After  825  we  bear 
of  no  more  kings  of  Essex,  but  occasionally  of  earls.  Abcwt  the 
year  870  Essex  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  and  was  Ut 
to  them  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum.  It  was 
reconquered  by  Edward  the  Elder.  The  earldom  in  the  xotb 
century  apparently  included  several  other  counties,  and  its 
most  famous  holder  was  the  ealdorman  Brihtnoth,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Maldon  in  991. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  kings  of  Essex  of  whom  there  is  record: 
Saberht  (d.  c.  617);  three  sons  of  Saberht,  including  probably 
Saweard  and  Seaxred;  Sigeberht  (Parvus);  Sigeberht  II; 
Swithhelm  (d.  c.  664);  Sigehere  (reigned  perhaps  664-680), 
Sebbe,  son  of  Seaxred  (664-694);  Sigeheard  (reigning  in  693- 
694);  Swefred  (reigning  in  693-694  and  in  704);  the  two  lasi 
being  sons  of  Sebbe;  Swebriht  (d.  738);  Selred  (d.  746}: 
Swithred,  grandson  of  Sigeheard  (succ.  746);  Sigeric,  son  of 
Selered  (abd.  798);  Sigered,  son  of  Sigeric  (reigning  in  823). 

See  Bede,  HisL  Ecd.,  edited  by  C.  Ptumnier  (Oxford.  1896).  ii.  3. 5: 
Saxon  Chronicle  (Earle  and  Plummcr,  Oxford,  1899),  sm.  823.  «hh. 
904, 913,  Q2 1 ,  994 ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  Cesta  Rtgttm,  Rdb  Scn<rt> 
(ed.  btubSs,  i887-;i889) ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  sm.  746  (cd-  T.  Arnold. 
1882)  and  appendix,  sui.  738;  Florence  of  Worcester  (ed.  B.  Thorpe 
London,  1 848-1849);  H.  Sweet,  Oldest  Em^ish  Texts,  p.  179 
(London,  1885).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

BSSUNOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wfirtteci- 
berg,  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Neckar,  9  m.  S.E.  from  Stuttgart, 
on  the  nulway  to  Ulm.  Pop.  (1905)  «9,7SO-  It  is  surrounded 
by  medieval  walls  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  has  thirteen 
suburbs,  one  lying  on  an  island  in  the  river.  On  a  commanding 
height  above  the  town  lies  the  old  citadel.  The  inner  to«-n  has 
an  old  (1430)  and  a  new  Rathaus,  the  latter,  formerly  a  palace, 
an  exceedingly  handsome  edifice.  The  church  of  Our  Lady 
(Frauenkirche)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the  isth  century,  and 
has  a  beautifully  sculptured  doorway  and  a  lattice  spire  240  ft 
high.  The  church  of  St  Dionysius  dated  from  the  13th  century, 
and  possesses  a  fine  screen  and  a  ciborium  of  i486.  Esslingen 
possesses  several  schools,  a  theatre  and  a  richly  endowed  hospital, 
while  its  municipal  archives  contain  much  valuable  literature 
bearing  especially  on  the  period  of  the  Reformation.    The  town 
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has  raflway,  machine  and  electrical  works;  doth,  gloves  and 
buttons  are  also  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  spinning-mills. 
There  is  a  large  Uthographic  establishment,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  is  done  in  wine  and  fruit,  the  wines  of  Esslingen  being 
very  famous. 

Esslingen,  which  dates  from  the  8th  century,  became  a 
town  in  886.  It  was  soon  a  place  of  importance;  it  became  a 
free  imperial  dty  in  uog  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Its  liberty  was  frequently 
threatened  by  the  rulers  of  WUrttemberg,  but  it  did  not  become 
part  of  that  country  until  1802. 

See  K.  H.  S.  Pfaff.  Gesckicku  der  Rtichsstadi  Eidinfm  (Esslingen. 
1852):  and  Strohmfeld,  Esslingat  in  Wort  mud  Bild  (Enlingen.  190a). 

ESTABLISHMENT  (O.  Fr.  estMissemetU,  Fr.  itablissemetU, 
late  Norm.  Fr.  estaUukemaU,  from  O.  Fr.  estcblir,  Fr.  ftablir, 
Lat.  stabilire,  to  make  sUble),  generally  the  act  of  esUblishing 
or  fact  of  being  esUblished,  and  so  by  transference  a  thing 
established.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  establishment  (U. 
setting  up)  of  a  business,  the  "k>ng  esUbUshment  "  of  a  business, 
and  of  the  manager  of  "  the  establishment."  In  a  special  sense 
the  word  is  applied,  with  something  of  all  the  three  above- 
mentioned  connotations,  to  certain  religious  bodies  in  their 
relation  to  the  state.  It  is  with  this  latter  that  the  present 
article  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  which  can  be  given,  and  which 
will  cover  all  cases,  is  that  establishment  implies  the  existence 
of  some  definite  and  distinctive  relation  between  the  state  and  a 
religious  society  (or  conceivably  more  than  one)  other  than  that 
which  is  shared  in  by  other  societies  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter.   Of  course,  a  certain  relationship  must  needs  exist  between 
the  state  and  every  sodety,  religious  or  secular,  by  virtue  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  over  each  and  all  of  its  members.    Every 
aodety  must  possess  certain  principles  or  perform  certain  acts, 
and  the  state  may  nuke  the  profession  of  such  principles  unlawful, 
or  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  performance  of  such  acts;  and, 
moreover,  every  society  is  liable  before  the  law  as  to  the  fulfilment 
of  its  obligations  towards  its  members  and  the  due  administration 
of  its  property  should  it  possess  any.    With  all  this  establishment 
has  nothing  to  do.    It  is  not  concerned  with  what  pertains  to 
the  religious  sodety  qua  sodety,  or  with  what  is  common  to 
all  religious  societies,  but  with  what  is  exceptional.    It  denotes 
any  spedal  connexion  with  the  state,  or  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities before  the  law,  possessed  by  one  religious  society  to  the 
exclusion  of  others;  in  a  word,  establishment  Is  of  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly.    But  it  does  not  imply  merely  privilege.     The 
state  and  the  Church  have  mutual  obligations  towards  one 
another:  each  is,  to  some  extent,  tied  by  the  existence  of  this 
relationship,  and  each  accepts  the  limitations  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  Itself.    The  state  does  so  in 
view  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the  good  of  all  its  members;  for 
**  the  true  end  for  which  religion  is  established  is  not  to  provide 
for  the  true  faith,  but  for  civil  utility  "  (Warburton),  even  if 
the  latter  be  held  to  be  implied  in  the  former.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  accepts  these  relations  for  the  fadlities  which 
they  involve,  i.e.  for  its  own  benefit.    It  will  be  seen  that  this 
definition  excludes,  and  rightly,  many  current  presuppositions. 
Establishment  affirms  the  fact,  but  does  not  determine  the 
precise  nature,  of  the  connexion  between  the  stale  and  the 
religious  society.    It  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  when  or  how 
it  began,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious  growth  (as 
with  the  Gallican  Church  previous  to  the  French  Revolution), 
or  of  a  determinate  legislative  act  (as  with  the  same  Church 
re-established  by  the  Concordat  of  1801).    It  does  not  teU  us 
whether  an  endowment  of  the  religious  sodety  by  the  state 
is  included:   what   particular  privileges  are  enjoyed  by   the 
religious  sodety;  and  what  limitations  are  placed  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  its  life.    These  things  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  actual  inquiry;  for  the  conditions  are  precisely  similar  in  no 
two  cases. 

To  proceed  to  details.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  estab- 
lished religion  in  the  United  States,  the  German  empire  as  a 
whole,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Austria-Hungary  (saving. 


indeed,  "  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical 
dignity  "0;  whereas  there  are  religious  establishments  in 
Russia,  Greece,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia,*  Spain, 
Portuffftl  and  even  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland. 
These,  however,  differ  greatly  amongst  themselves.  In  Russia 
the  **  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  "  is  the  state  religion.  The 
emperor  is,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  "thesoverdgn 
defender  and  protector  of  the  dogmas  of  the  dominant  faith, 
who  maintains  orthodoxy  and  holy  discipline  within  the  Church," 
although,  of  course,  he  cannot  modify  either  its  dogmas  or  its 
outward  order.  Further,  "  the  autocratic  (i.e.  imperial)  power 
acts  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  by  means  of  the  Most 
Holy  Ruling  Synod,  created  by  it ";  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  Church  are  appointed  by  it.  The  enactments  of  the  Synod 
do  not  become  law  till  they  have  received  the  emperor's  sanction, 
and  are  then  published,  not  in  its  name  but  in  his;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  state  subsidies. 
In  Greece  "  the  dominant  religion  ('H  hnxparoiva  BfnianLa) 
is  that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  (Christ ";  and  although 
toleration  is  otherwise  complete,  no  proselytism  from  the  Church 
of  Greece  is  alk>wed.  The  king  swears  to  protect  it,  but  no 
powers  pertain  to  him  with  regard  to  it  such  as  those  which  the 
tsar  enjoys;  the  present  king  is  not  a  member  of  it,  but  his 
successors  must  be.  In  Sweden,  Lutheranbm  was  adopted 
as  the  state  religion  by  the  synod  of  Upsala  {Upsala  mdtt)  in 
1 593»  uid  the  king  must  profess  it.  The  "  Lutheran  ProtesUnt 
Church  "  retains  an  episcopal  order,  and  is  supported  out  of 
its  own  revenues.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  chosen  by  the 
king  out  of  those  names  submitted  to  him,  and  he  also  nominates 
to  royal  peculiars.  The  ecclesiastical  law  (Kyrkolag),  first 
constituted  in  1686,  Is  part  of  the  law  of  the  state,  but  may  not 
be  modified  or  abrogated  without  consent  of  a  General 
Synod;  and  although  ad  interim  interpretations  of  that  law 
may  be  given  by  the  king  on  the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
since  1866  these  have  been  subject  to  review  and  rejection 
by  the  next  General  Synod.  In  Norway  the  "  Evangelical- 
Lutheran"  is  the  "  official  religion,"  but  the  Church  b  supported 
by  the  state,  its  property  having  been  secularized.  It  is  also 
more  subject  to  the  king,  who  by  the  constitution  is  to  "  regulate 
all  that  concerns  divine  service  and  the  clergy,"  and  to  see  that 
the  prescribed  order  is  carried  out.  It  is  much  the  same  In 
Denmark,  where,  however,  the  "  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  " 
has  since  the  fundamental  constitutional  law  of  the  5th  of  June 
1849  been  offidally  described  as  the  National  Church  {Folkekircke) 
instead  of  the  State  Church  (Statskirche)  as  formerly,  and  the 
constitution  provides  for  its  regulation  by  further  legislation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  For  Prussia,  see  under  that 
heading;  it  need  only  be  added  that  self-government  still  tends 
to  increase,  but  that  the  emperor  William  II.  has  exercised 
his  office  as  summus  episcopus  more  freely  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.  In  Spain  the  "  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  " 
religion  is  that  of  the  state,  "  the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain 
its  worship  and  its  ministers,"  and  the  rites  of  any  other  religion 
are  only  permitted  in  private.  The  patriarch  of  the  Indies  and 
the  archbishops  are  senators  by  right,  and  the  king  may  nominate 
others  from  amongst  the  bishops;  only  laymen  may  sit  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Convents  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated,  in  1835  and  1836;  in  1859  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  property  was  exchanged  for  untransferable  govern- 
ment securities  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church 
is  assured  by  an  unrepealed  law  previous  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion.   In  Portugal  it  b  much  the  same,  but  all  the  home  bbhops 

*  In  effect  thb  involves  the  establishment  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, for  none  can  exist  without  the  express  authorization 
of  the  state,  and  all  are  subject  to  more  or  less  interference  on  its 
part.  Thus  the  empcror*king  is.  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  state, 
technically  "  bishop  "  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  constitution 
of  which  was  fixed  by  an  imperial  patent  in  1866  and  modified 
by  another  in  1891  (sec  Herzog-Hauck.  ReaUucykl.  ed.  1904,  s. 
"Osterreich").-fED.l 

*  Also  in  the  other  German  Protestant  states.  The  relations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  various  governments  are 
settled  by  separate  concordats  with  the  papacy  (sec  CoNCoaoAT). 
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sit  in  the  upper  chamber  as  peers  (Pares  do  Reinc)  by  right, 
and  there  is  no  restriction  on  membership  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  A  more  important  point  is  that  the  king  confers  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  nominates  the  bishops,  Instead  of 
their  being  chosen,  as  in  Spain,  by  agreement  between  the  civil 
power  and  the  papacy.  In  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  feud  between 
the  papacy  and  the  civil  power,  the  fact  remains  that,  by  the 
Statuto  fondamentale,  **  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  state,"  and  the  king  may 
nominate  "  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  state  "  to  be  senators. 
The  Legge  suite  prerogoHve  del  Summo  Pontijice,  &c.,  or  *'  Law 
of  Guarantees,"  by  which  the  papal  prerogatives  are  secured, 
has  been  declared  by  the  Council  of  State  to  be  a  fundamental 
law;  and  while  many  civil  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Church  are  removed  by  it,  outside  Rome  and  the  suburbicarian 
dioceses  the  royal  exequatur  is  still  required  before  a  bishop 
is  installed.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  Church  property  having 
been  secularized,  the  Italian  deigy  receive  a  stipend  from  the 
state. 

Establishment  is,  of  course,  a  distinctively  Eng^  term,  but 
it  implies  precisely  the  same  thing  as  "  Staatsreligion  "  or  "  ^lise 

dominante  "  does  elsewhere,  neither  more  nor  less. 
^rSmtm  1(  denotes  the  existence  of  a  special  relationship  be> 
^BrttMia,  tween  Church  and  sUte  without  defining  its  precise 

nature.  The  sUtement  that  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Scottish  Kirk  is  "  established  by  law  "  denotes  that  it  has 
a  pecuh'ar  status  before  the  law;  but  that  is  all.  (a)  There  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  once  popular  assumption  that  the  word 
"  established  "  as  applied  to  the  Church  means  "  created,"  or 
the  like;  on  the  contrary,  the  modem  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  a  misleading  perversion.  To  establisk  is  to  make  firm 
or  stable;  and  a  thing  cannot  be  established  unless  it  is  already 
in  existence.  A  few  examples  will  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  which  it  is  used  here. 
"  Slablish  the  thing,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  wrought  in  us  " 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  28,  P.B.;  A.V.  and  R.V.  "strengthen")  implies 
that  the  thing  is  already  wrought;  it  could  not  be  "  stablished  " 
else.  "  Slablish  your  hearts  "  (Jas.  v.  8)  implies  that  the  hearts 
are  already  in  existence.  **  Until  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine 
With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment "  {Faerie  Queene^  v. 
ai*  35)  would  have  been  impossible  unless  the  reign  had  already 
begun.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  many  Tudor  acts  of 
paz-liament,  "  be  it  enacted,  ordained  and  established,"  or  the 
like  (21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i;  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38,  s.  9;  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c  13  [Ireland];  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18  [Ireland];  33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  27;  I  Eliz.  c.  X,  ss.  X5,  17;  i  Elia.  c.  4,  s.  4);  that 
which  is  then  and  there  enacted  is  to  be  valid  for  the  future. 
(b)  Nor  is  it  necessarily  implied  that  establishment  is  a  process 
completed  once  for  all.  Every  law  touching  the  Church  slightly 
alters  its  conditions;  everything  that  affects  the  relations  of 
Church  and  state  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  establishments 
or  the  reverse.  When  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  an 
address  to  William  III.  after  his  coronation,  spoke  of  their  pro- 
posed  measures  of  toleration,  the  king  said  in  his  reply,  "  I  do 
hope  that  the  ease  which  you  design  to  Dissenters  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  "  (Cobbelt,  Part. 
Hist.  V.  2x8).  And  Defoe  (in  X703)  published  an  ironical  tract 
with  the  title,  Ttu  Sliortest  Way  wilti  the  Dissenters,  or  Proposals 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church,  (c)  Nor  is  it  necessarily  implied 
that  there  was  any  specific  time  at  which  establishment  took 
place.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  case,  as  with  the  Kirk  in  Scotland; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  Church  was 
established  at  any  particular  time,  or  by  any  particular  legislative 
act.  There  were,  no  doubt,  periods  when  the  existing  relations 
between  Church  and  state  were  modified  or  re^lefined,  notably 
in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries;  but  the  relations  themselves 
are  far  older.  In  fact,  they  existed  from  the  very  first:  the 
English  Church  and  state  grew  up  side  by  side,  and  from  the 
beginning  they  were  in  close  relations  with  one  another.  But 
although  the  state  of  things  which  it  represented  was  there  from 
the  first,  the  term  "  established  "  or  "  established  by  law  "  only 
came  into  use  at  a  later  date.  Until  there  was  some  other  religious 


society  to  be  compared  with  it  such  a  distinctive  epithet  vooU 
have  had  no  point.  As,  however,  there  arose  religiotts  societia 
which  had  no  status  before  the  law,  it  became  more  natural;  aad 
yet  more  so  when  the  formularies  of  the  Church  came  to  be 
"  established  "  by  civil  sanctions  (the  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
by  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  x,  s.  4,  &c.;  the  Articles  by  13  Eliz.  c.  12; 
the  new  Ordinal  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c  4,  title).  Accoidingly 
the  Church  itself  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  estaUished  by  Uw; 
first,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Canons  6L  1604,  and  subsequenUy 
in  many  statutes  (Act  of  Settlement,  6  Anne,  c.  8  and  c.  xi,  &c.). 
In  all  such  cases  the  Church  is  described  as  already  cstabli&ked, 
not  as  being  established  by  the  particular  canon  or  statute. 
In  other  words,  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Church  is  affirmed, 
but  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  it  arose. 

The  legislative  changes  of  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries  broui^ 
**  establishment  "  into  greater  prominence  and  greatly  modi&ed 
its  conditions,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  it  did  aot 
begin  then.  If,  e.g.,  all  post-Reformation  ecclesiastical  statutes 
were  non-existent,  the  relations  between  Church  and  state  wodd 
be  very  different,  but  there  would  still  be  an  "  establishment" 
The  bishops  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergy  voukl 
tax  themselves  in  convocation,  the  Church  courts  would  possess 
coercive  jurisdiction,  and  so  on.  The  present  relations  of  Church 
and  state  in  England  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:— 
(i)  The  personal  relation  of  the  crown  to  the  Church,  including  (s) 
restraints  upon  the  action  of  convocation  (formulated  by  25 
Hen.  VIII.  c  19);  (b)  nomination  of  bishops,  &c.  (25  Heo.  VIIL 
c.  30);  (c)  power  of  supervision  as  visitor,  long  disused  (26 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  i;  I  Elia.  c.  x,  s.  17);  (d)  power  of  recdviag 
appeals  as  the  fount  of  civil  justice  (35  Hen.  VIII.  c  tg,  &c). 
In  connexion  with  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (a)  the 
holder  of  the  crown  receives  coronation  from  the  church  aod 
takes  an  oath  having  reference  to  it  (i  Will.  III.  c.  6),  and  (b) 
the  crown  is  held  on  the  condition  of  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  (Act  of  Settlement;  the  conditions  of  communioB  are 
laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  itself  is  sanctioned  by  law). 
(2)  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  crowninparliamaa.  Nochange 
has  been  permitted  in  its  doctrine  or  formularies  without  tlie 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  (3)  Privileges  of  the  Ckurch  aad 
clergy.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  (a)  the  coercive  juiisdictiofi 
of  the  Church  courts;  {b)  the  right  of  bishops  to  sit  in  the  H<Nise 
of  Lords.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  establishment  in  England 
does  not  include  an  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  stale. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place  on  any  large  scale,  and  ibc 
grants  for  Church  purposes  in  the  i8lh  century  are  comparabk 
with  the  regium  donum  to  Nonconformists. 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  until  its  disestablishmciu 
(see  below)  was  not  dissi.Tiilar.  With  Scotland  the  case  is differenL 
The  establishment  of  the  Kirii  was  an  entirely  new  prooea, 
carried  out  by  a  more  or  less  definite  series  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative acts.  The  Convention  of  Estates  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  1560  ordered  the  drawing  up  <rf  a  new  Confcaion 
of  Faith,  which  was  done  in  fourdaysby  acommiitee  of  preachers, 
and  on  the  a4th  of  August  it  passed  three  acts,  one  abolishing  the 
pope's  authority  and  all  jurisdiction  of  Catholic  prelates,  another 
repealing  the  old  statutes  in  favour  of  the  Old  Church,  the  third 
forbidding  the  celebrating  and  hearing  of  mass  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  exile  and  death.  The  intention  was  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Old  Church,  which  was  denounced  as 
"the  Kirk  Malignant."*  The  new  model  thus  set  up  was 
confirmed  by  the  Scottish  act  of  X567,  c.  6,  which  declared  it 
to  be  "  the  onely  true  and  halie  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ  within  this 
realme."  Again,  after  the  revolution  of  x688  had  put  an  end 
to  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  kings  to  impose  the  episcopal  modd 
on  Scotland,  by  the  act  of  1690,  c.  5,  the  crown  and  estates  **  ratline 
and  establish  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ...  as  also  they  do  es- 
tablish, ratifie  and  confirm  the  Presbyterian  government  and 

*  Andrew  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  7Sff-  Compare  with  ttu 
the  position  of  the  reformers  generally  in  England,  whcrt  e^en  so 
stout  a  Puritan  as  William  Marrison  (pescriptton  0/  Emgtaad^  15?"' 
does  not  dream  of  separating  the  oi^ganic  life  of  th«  Churrh  of  Estf- 
land  from  that  of  the  pre-Rcformation  Church.  (Cd  ). 
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discipline."  The  "  Act  of  Security  "  of  1705,  as  incorporated 
in  the  Act  of  Union  1706,  speaking  of  it  "  as  now  by  law  estab- 
lished/' says  that  "Her  Majesty  .  .  .  doth  hereby  esUblish  and 
confirm  "  it,  and  finally  declares  this  act, "  with  the  Esublishment 
therein  contained,"  to  be  "  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition 
of  the  Union."  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  establishment 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  are  much  easier  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  bound  by  the  statutes  sanctioning  its  doctrine 
and  order,  but  within  these  limits  its  legislative  and  judicial  free- 
dom is  unimpaired.  A  royal  commissioner  is  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  general  assembly,  but  he  need  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Kirk;  and  there  is  no  constitutional  tie  between  the 
crown  and  the  Kirk  such  as  there  is  in  England.  There  is  what 
may  accurately  be  described  as  a  state  endowment,  the  bulk  of 
the  property  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  conferred  upon 
the  Scottish  Kirk. 

Not  unnaturally  the  organisation  oi  An^^can  Churches  in  the 
colonics  was  followed  in  some  cases  by  their  establishment, 
which  included  endowment.  It  was  so,  for  example, 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  the  disestablishment 
of  the  West  Indian  Church  in  z868  was  followed,  in 
1S73,  by  a  re-establishment  of  the  Church  in  Barbados  by  the 
colonial  legislature.  India  is  the  only  other  part  of  the  empire 
(outside  Great  Britain)  in  which  there  is  to-day  a  religious 
establishment. 

Disestabliskmenl  is  in  theory  the  annulling  of  establishment; 
but  since  an  established  Churdi  is  usually  rich,  disestablishment 
generally  includes  disendowment,  even  where  there 
b  no  state  endowment  of  religion.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
abrogation  of  establishment,  coupled  with  such  a 
confiscation  of  Church  property  as  the  state  thinks  good  in  the 
interests  of  the  commtmity.  The  disestablishment  of  the  West 
Indian  Church  in  x868  has  already  been  referred  to;  in  1869  the 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  passed.  Private  bills 
relating  to  Scotland  have  more  than  once  been  brought  forward. 
In  1895  the  Liberal  government  introduced  a  suspensory  bill, 
intended  as  the  preliminary  step  towards  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  the  Church  in  Wales;  it  was  withdrawn,  however,  in 
the  same  session,  and  the  question  of  Welsh  disestablishment 
slumbered  until  in  1906  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Liberal  government  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  in  1909 
a  bill  was  introduced  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  1895. 

The  case  of  the  Irish  Church  will  illustrate  the  process  of  dis- 
establishment, although,  of  course,  the  precise  details  would  vary 
in  other  cases.  The  Irish  Church  Act  was  passed  in  1869  by 
Gladstone's  first  government,  after  considerable  opposition, 
and  provided  that  from  January  i,  187 1,  the  union  created  by 
statute  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be 
dissolved,  and  the  Church  Of  Ireland  should  "  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law.'*  Existing  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  dis- 
solved, and  their  rights  ceased,  compensation  being  given  to  all 
individuals  and  their  personal  precedence  being  secured  for  life. 
All  rights  of  patronage,  including  those  of  the  crown,  were 
abolished,  with  compensation  in  the  case  of  private  patrons; 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ceased  to  have  the  right  of 
summons  to  the  Houseof  Lords.  All  laws  restraining  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  Church  were  repealed;  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
however,  to  subsist  by  way  of  contract  amongst  the  memben 
of  the  Church  (until  altered  by  a  representative  body) .  Provision 
was  made  for  the  incorporation  by  charter  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  Church,  ^ould  such  a  body  be  found,  with  power  to 
bold  landed  property.  All  existing  ecclesiastical  property  was 
vested  in  a  commission,  which  was  to  give  compensation  for  life 
interests,  to  transfer  to  the  new  representative  body  the  churches, 
glebe  houses,  and  £500,000  in  compensation  for  endowments 
by  private  persons  since  1660,  and  to  hold  the  rest  for  such 
purposes  as  parliament  might  thereafter  determine. 
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1788);  Church  Problems  (ed.  by  H.  H.  Henaon)  (London,  1900); 
Essays  on  "  Establishment  "  and  "  Disendowment  :  W.  R.  Anson, 
Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  (Oxford,  1893); 
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(Edinburgh,  1867);  £.  A.  Freeman,  Disestablishment  and  Dts- 
endowment  (London,  1883):  G.  Harwoodf  Disestablishment  (London, 
1876) ;  Annates  de  ficole  libre  des  Scienus  politiques,  torn.  1.  (Paris, 
1885}.  art.  "  La  Separation  de  I'Egliae  et  de  TEut  en  Angleterre." 
by  L  AyraL  (W.  E.  Co.) 

«  BSTABUSHHEIIT  OP  A  PORT,  the  tecfaw'cal  expression  for 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  moon's  transit  across  the 
meridian  at  new  or  full  moon  at  a  given  place  and  the  time  of 
high  water  at  that  place.  The  inter\'al  (constant  at  any  one  place) 
may  vary  from  6  mins.  (Harwich)  to  xi  hn.  45  mins.  (North 
Foreland).   At  London  Bridge  it  is  xhr.  58  mins.   (See  also TroE.) 

ESTAING,  CHARLES  HECTOR,  Coicte  d'  (x729-X794), 
French  admiral,  was  bom  at  the  ch&teau  of  Ruvel,  Auvergne, 
in  1739.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  in 
X 757  he  accompanied  count  de  Lally  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1759  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Madras,  but  was  released  on  parole.  Before  the  ralifica- 
tion  of  his  exchange  he  obtained  command  of  some  vessels,  and 
conducted  various  naval  attacks  against  the  English ;  and  having, 
on  his  return  to  France  in  X760,.  fallen  accidentally  into  their 
hands,  he  was,  on  the  ground  of  having  broken  his  parole,  thrown 
into  prison  at  Portsmouth,  but  as  the  charge  could  not  he 
properly  substantiated  he  was  soon  afterwards  released.  In  1 763 
he  was  named  lieutenant-general  in  the  navy,  and  in  x 777  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1778  be  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  intended 
to  assist  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  He  sailed  on 
the  X3th  of  April,  and  between  the  xith  and  the  sand  of  July, 
blockaded  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  but  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him,  though  greatly  superior  in  force.  In  concert  with  the 
American  generals,  he  pUnned  an  attack  on  Newport,  preparatory 
to  which  he  compelled  the  British  to  destroy  some  war  vessels 
that  were  in  the  harbour;  but  before  the  concerted  attack 
could  take  place,  he  put  to  sea  against  the  English  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howe,  when  owing  to  a  violent  storm,  which  arose  suddenly 
and  compelled  the  two  fleets  to  separate  before  engaging  in  battle, 
many  of  his  vessels  were  so  shattered  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  put  into  Boston  for  repain.  He  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
on  the  4th  of  November.  After  a  feeble  attempt  to  retake 
Santa  Luda  from  Admiral  Barrington,  he  captured  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada.  On  the  6th  of  July  x  7  79  be  fought  a  drawn  battle 
with  Admiral  John  Byron,  who  retired  to  St  Christopher. 
Though  superior  in  force,  D'Estaing  would  not  attack  the  English 
in  the  roadstead,  but  set  sail  to  attack  Savaimah.  All  his  attempts, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Americans,  against  the  town  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  retire.  He 
returned  to  France  in  X780.  He  was  in  command  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  before  Cadiz  when  the  peace  was  signed  in  1783;  but 
from  that  time  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In 
X787  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  in  1789  he 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  national  guard;  and  in  1792 
he  was  chosen  admiral  by  the  National  Assembly.  Thou^  in 
favour  of  national  reform  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  feeling 
of  k>yalty  to  the  royal  family,  and  on  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  X793  bore  testimony  in  her  favour.  On  this  account,  and 
because  of  certain  friendly  letters  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  queen,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  and  was  executed 
on  the  38th  of  April  1794. 

See  Marine  et  soldats  franfais  en  Amirioue,  by  the  Viscomte  de 
Noailles  (1903);  Beatson,  Naval  and  Muitary  Memoirs  oj  Great 
Britain,  voL  v. 

ESTATE  (through  O.  Fr.  estat,  mod.  iSat,  from  LaL  status, 
state,  condition,  position,  stare,  to  stand),  the  state  or  condition 
in  which  a  man  lives,  now  chiefly  used  poetically  and  in  such 
phrases  as  "man's  esUte,"  or  "of  high  esUte";  "state" 
has  superseded  most  of  the  uses  of  the  word  except  ( i)  in  property 
and  (3)  in  constitutional  law. 
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X.  In  the  law  of  property  'the  irord  is  employed  in  several 
senses.  In  the  widest  sense  a  man's  estate  comprises  his  entire 
belongings,  so  much  of  it  as  consists  of  land  and  certain  other 
interests  associated  therewith  is  his  **real  estate";  the  rest 
is  his  "  personal  estate.'*  The  word  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  interests  in  land,  and  in  popular  and  general  use  "  an  estate  " 
means  the  land  itself.  The  strict  technical  meaning  of  "  an 
estate  "  is  an  interest  in  lands,  and  this  conception  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  Enghsh  theory  of  property  in  land.  "  The  first 
thing  that  the  student  has  to  do,"  says  Joshua  Williams  {Law  of 
Real  Property)  f  "  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law.  No  man  is 
in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  an  estate 
in  them."  That  is,  the  notion  of  tenure,  of  holding  by  a  tenant 
from  a  lord,  prevails.  The  last  lord  of  all  from  whom  all  land 
was  ultimately  held  was  the  king.  Persons  holding  directly 
from  the  king  and  granting  to  others  were  the  king's  tenants 
in  capiU,  and  were  the  mesne  lords  of  their  tenants. 

Estates  in  land  may  be  classified  according  to  (x)  the  quantity 
of  their  interest  or  duration,  (a)  the  time  of  enjoyment,  and 
(3)  the  number  and  connexion  of  the  teiunts.  According  to 
(x),  an  estate  may  be  either  a  freehold  of  inheritance  or  a  freehold 
not  of  inheritance.  A  freehold  of  inheritance  may  be  (a)  axi 
estate  in  fee  simple,  which  is  the  largest  estate  a  man  can  hold 
in  En^h  law,  and  comes  dose  to  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership, 
repudiated  by  Williams;  an  estate  in  fee  simple  is  inheritable 
by  a  man's  heirs  generally,  he  has  full  powers  of  disposition 
over  it,  and  may  alienate  the  whole  or  part,  (b)  It  may  also  be 
in  limited  fees,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  (i.)  qualified  or 
base  fee,  (ii.)  fee  conditional,  so  called  at  the  common  law, 
afterwards,  on  the  passing  of  the  statute  De  Bonis  CondUumalibus, 
fee  tail,  which  may  be  geneisd  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body, 
or  special,  as  to  the  heirs  maU  (or  female)  of  his  body.  A  freehold 
not  of  inheritance  may  be  either  (i)  conventional,  as  an  estate 
for  life,  which  may  be  either  an  estate  for  one's  own  life  or 
for  the  life  of  another  (pur  autre  tie),  (2)  legal,  or  created  by 
operation  of  law,  as  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct  (i.e.  where  an  estate  is  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  by  his  present  wife,  and  the  wife  dies  without  issue, 
the  husband  becomes  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct),  tenancy  by  curtesy  (see  Curtesy) j  tenancy  in  dower 
(see  Dower). 

Estates  not  of  freehold  or  less  than  freehold  are  subdivided 
into  (i.)  estates  for  years  (often  called  estates  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  instrument  creating  it  being  termed  a  lease  or  demise, 
and  the  estate  itself  a  leasehold  inUrest)\  (ii.)  estates  at  will, 
that  is,  where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another 
to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor;  (iii.)  estates  at 
sufferance,  where  one  comes  into  possession  of  land  under  a 
lawful  title,  and  continues  in  possession  after  his  title  has 
determined. 

According  to  (3),  estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expect- 
ancy. Estates  in  expectancy  are  either  (a)  in  remainder,  which 
may  be  vested  or  contingent,  or  (6)  in  reversion  (see  Remainder, 
Reversion). 

According  to  (3),  estates  may  be  either  (i.)  in  severalty,  that 
is,  the  holding  of  an  estate  by  a  person  in  his  own  right  only, 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with 
him  in  point  of  interest  therein;  (ii.)  estates  in  joint  tenancy 
(see  Joint);  (iii.)  coparcenary  {q.v.)\  and  (iv.)  tenancy  in 
common,  where  two  or  more  hold  the  same  land,  by  several 
and  distinct  titles,  but  with  unity  of  possession.  (See  also  Real 
Property.) 

2.  In  constitutional  law  an  estate  is  an  order  or  class  having 
a  definite  share  as  such  in  the  body  politic,  and  participating 
either  directly  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  government. 
The  system  of  representation  by  estates  took  its  rise  in  western 
Europe  during  the  x3th  century,  at  a  time  when  the  feudal 
system  was  being  broken  up  through  various  causes,  notably 
the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  towns.  In  the  feudal 
council  the  clergy  and  the  territorial  nobles  had  alone  had  a 
voice;  but  the  X3th  century,  to  quote   Stubbs  {Const.'  Hist.  ii. 


x68,  ed.  1875)1  "  turns  the  feudal  council  into  an  assembly  of 
estates,  and  draws  the  constitution  of  the  third  estate  from  the 
ancient  local  machinery  which  it  concentrates."  This  is,  aUowio^ 
for  differencesof  detail,  true  of  other  countries  as  well  as  F.nglarol 
To  the  two  estates  already  existing,  clergy  and  nobles,  is  added 
a  third,  that  of  the  commons  (burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire) 
in  England,  that  of  the  roturiers  in  France  (known  as  the  tkn 
Hai).  This  division  into  three  estates  became  the  nonn,  but  it 
was  not  universal,  nor  inevitable.*  Even  in  EnglaiMl  there  vas 
a  tendency  to  create  other  estates,  the  king  for  instance  treat  iag 
with  the  merchants  separately  for  grants  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  general  body  of  merchants  in  the  country;  and 
there  was  a  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers.  But 
for  the  accident  of  their  sitting  and  voting  together,  the  burgesses 
and  knights  of  the  shire  would  also  have  formed  separate  estates. 
In  Aragon  the  cortes  contained  four  estates  {braxos  or  arms), 
the  clergy,  the  great  barons  {ricos  hombres),  the  minor  barons 
(knights  or  infamonts),  and  the  towns.  The  Swedish  diet  had 
also  four— dergy,  barons,  burghers  and  peasants. 

The  system  of  estates,  based  on  the  medieval  conceptk»  of 
sodety  as  divided  into  definite  orders,  formed  the  basis  of 
whatever  constitutional  forms  survived  in  Europe  till  the  French 
Revolution.  In  England,  of  course,  it  had  early  become  ob- 
scured, the  House  of  Commons  representing  the  whole  natioa 
outside  the  narrow  order  of  the  peers.  The  creation  of  an  estate 
of  lesser  nobles  or  landowners  had  been  prevented  by  the 
fusion  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  with  the  burgesses;  the  spiritual 
estate  was  ruled  out  by  the  determination  kA  the  dergy  to 
deliberate  and  tax  themselves  in  their  own  convocation,  leaving 
the  bishops^  as  spiritual  peers,  to  represent  their  interests  in 
parliament. 

The  phrase  "  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  still  survives, 
but  to  most  men  it  conveys  no  dear  meaning.  The  eironeoiis 
conception  early  arose — Hallam  says  it  was  current  am(»g  the 
popular  lawyers  of  the  xyth  century — that  the  "  three  estates  " 
were  king,  lords  and  commons,  as  representing  the  three  great 
divbions  of  legislative  authority.  Such  a  conception  might  be' 
possible  in  Hungary,  where  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  symbolizes 
not  so  much  the  royal  power  as  the  co-ordination  of  the  powers 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  state,  induding  the  king;  but  in  England 
the  king  represents  the  whole  nation  and  In  ik>  sense  a  separau 
interest  within  it,  which  is  the  essence  of  an  estate.  The  i^irase 
"  three  estates "  as  applied  to  the  English  constituii<m  at 
present  is,  in  fact,  misleading.  It  is  now  usually  understood  oi 
the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 

The  conception  of  the  "  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  as  the 
great  divisions  of.  legislative  authority  led  in  England  to  the 
coining  of  the  phrase  "  fourth  estate,"  to  indicate  some  power 
of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  state  distinct  from  them. 
Fielding  thus  spoke  of  "the  mob,"  and  Hazlitt  of  Cobbett; 
but  the  phrase  is  now  usually  applied  to  the  press,  a  usage 
originating  in  a  speech  by  Burke  (Carlyle,Her4>-«Mmiln>,Lect.v.}. 

In  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  Eur<^;>ean  continent, 
from  the  Revolution  onward,  the  rival  theories  of  rcpresentaiioo 
by  estates  and  of  popular  representation  have  played  a  great 
part.  The  crucial  moment  of  the  French  Revolution  was  when 
the  vote  according  to  "  order  "  was  rejected  and  the  estates 
of  the  dergy  and  nobles  were  merged  with  the  tiers  Hat,  the 
states-general  thus  becoming  the  National  Assembly.  This  was 
the  precedent  followed,  generally  speaking,  during  the  XQth 
century  in  the  other  countries  in  which  constitutional  govtra- 

1  In  Scotland  the  three  estates  were  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in- 
chief  and  the  bureesses,  the  third  estate  joining  the  others  for  the 
first  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  I4tn  century.  In  14^8  com- 
missioners of  shires,  men  elected  by  the  minor  tenants-in-diief ,  vrre 
ordered  to  appear  in  parliament;  the  ereater  tenants-in-cfatef  then 
coalesced  with  the  prelates  and  the  three  estates  were  the  lonJs. 
clerical  and  lay,  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  the  burgr<<i<rs 
From  1640  to  1660  parliament  was  reorganised,  the  prelates  bezr.i; 
excluded,  but  at  the  Restoration  the  old  order  was  re-cstablisboi. 
The  Scottish  parliament  was  accustomed  to  depute  much  of  its  work 
to  a  committee,  composed  of  members  from  each  of  the  three  ordcra. 
and  the  committee  of  the  estates  was  very  prominent  daring  the 
struggle  between  Charles  I  and  his  people. 
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meat  fVM  established.  In  most  of  them  the  medieval  estates 
lingered  on  in  provincial  diets  {Landtage)^  and  the  famous 
Article  XIII.  of  the  Federal  Act  (Bundesakte)  of  Vienna  decreed 
that  "  assemblies  of  estates  "  should  be  set  up,  wherever  not 
already  existing,  in  the  German  states.  The  efforts  of  Mettemich 
and  the  statamen  of  his  school  were  directed,  not  so  much  to 
abolishing  the  constitutional  model,  as  to  establishing  it,  if  need 
were,  on  traditional  and  conservative  lines.  This  is  what  was 
meant  by  the  famous  reply  of  the  emperor  Francis  L  to  the 
Magyar  deputation:  "All  the  world  is  playing  the  fool  and 
demanding  fanciful  constitutions."  When  the  need  for  making 
constitutional  concessions  became  urgent,  the  attempt  was 
accordingly  made  to  base  them  on  the  system  of  estates.  But 
the  central  diet  convoked  in  1847  by  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
Berlin,  technically  a  concentration  of  provindal  estates,  quickly 
converted  itself  as  Mettemich  had  prophesied — into  a  nationid 
assembly;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Austrian  parliament  in  1848.  In  Hungary  the 
revolution  was  in  some  respects  more  conservative  in  character. 
The  March  Laws  of  1848  preserved  the  general  character  of  the 
House  of  Magnates,  comparable  to  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
but  converted  the  Lower  House  from  what  was  practically  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  the  lesser  nobles  into  a  national  repre- 
senutive  assembly.  Of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
only  the  grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg  still  (1909)  retain  the 
ancient  system  of  estates  untouched.  The  diet,  which  is  common 
to  the  two  duchies,  consists  of  the  RUtersckaft,  in  which  all 
tenants  in  chivalry  {RiUergutsbesitter),  whether  noble  or  non- 
noble,  have  a  voice,  and  the  Landsckaft^  which  consists  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  towns.  The  former  is  taken  as  represent- 
ative of  the  peasant  proprietors  and  copy-holders  {Htntersassen), 
the  latter  of  the  burghers. 

The  plural  form  Estates  or  States  (Fr.  iMs,  Ger.  StSnde) 
Is  the  name  commonly  given  to  an  assembly  of  estates  {assemhlie 
des  Hats.  SUndepersammlung).  When  such  an  assembly  is  not 
merely  local  or  provindal  it  is  called  the  estates-general  or 
states-general  {itaU  giniraux),  e.g.  in  France  the  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  as  distinct  from 
the  provincial  estates  which  met  periodically  in  the  so-called 
pays  d*iUits. 

For  f urth«'  details  about  the  estates  in  England  and  elsewhere  see 
W.  Stubb*.  ConstUuHmud  History,  vol.  ii.  (1896):  H.  Hallam.  Th* 
UiddU  Ages  (x8m):  F.  W.  Maitland,  ConsHtulumal  Htstary  of 
Endand  (1908);  A.  Luchairet  Histoire  des  institutions  monarcktoues 
do  la  France  (i  883-1885):  G.  Waiu.  Deutsche  Verfassungsgescktchte 
(Kiel,  1865-1878):  and  A.  S.  Rait,  The  Scottish  Parliament  (1901). 
See  alio  RBPaassNTATiON. 

B8TATB  AMD  HOUSE  AOEHTS.  A  person  exerdstng  the 
calling  of  a  house  agent  in  England  is  required,  under  a  penalty 
of  £so,  to  take  out  yearly  a  licence  upon  which  £2  is  charged 
as  a  duty  of  excise,  unless  he  b  licensed  as  an  auctioneer  or 
appraiser,  or  is  an  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  landed 
estates,  or  a  solidtor  or  conveyancer  who  has  taken  out  his 
annual  certificate  as  such.  In  this  connexion  a  person  is  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  if  he  advertises  for  sale  or  for  letting,  or  in 
any  way  negotiates  for  the  selling  or  letting  of  any  furnished 
house  or  part  of  any  furnished  house  (any  storey  or  flat  rated 
and  let  as  a  separate  tenement  being  for  this  purpose  a  house); 
subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  no  one  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  by  reason  of  his  letting,  or  offering  to  let, 
or  in  any  way  negotiating  for  the  letting  of,  any  house  the  annual 
rent  or  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  £35. 

A  house  agent  who  is  merely  instructed  to  act  in  the  usual 

way  of  his  odling  has  no  authority  to  bind  his  employer  by  a 

contract.    His  business  is  to  endeavour  to  find  a  person  willing 

to  become  a  purchaser  or  tenant  and  then  to  communicate  his 

offer  to  the  owner.    Unless  express  authority  is  given  to  the 

agent  to  sell  or  let.  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  a  binding 

contract,  the  prindpal  reserves  his  right  to  accept  or  refuse  the 

offer.    As  a  rule,  a  house  or  estate  agent  has  no  authority  to 

leceive  payment  on  behalf  of  the  prindpaL    Where  he  b  em- 

*  These  diets  are.  wherever  they  still  exist,  survivals  of  the  "parlia- 
~~U  **  of  sefMuate  territorial  units. 


ptoyed  to  procure  a  tenant,  he  must  use  reasonable  diligence 
to  ascertain  that  the  person  to  whom  the  property  b  let  through 
hb  agency  b  fit  to  be  a  tenant.  He  does  not,  however,  in  any 
way  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  rent.  A  house  agent  may 
not,  for  or  in  expectation  of  payment,  prepare  any  deed  relating 
to  the  sale  or  letting  of  real  or  personal  estate.  There  is,  however, 
no  similar  prohibition  as  to  agreements  not  under  seal,  and  it  b  a 
common  practice  for  house  agents  to  charge  for  the  preparation 
of  them. 

House  agents  are  usually  remunerated  by  way  of  commission. 
The  scale  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  Estate  and  House  Agents 
embodies  the  rates  usually  charged.  In  the  absence  of  express 
provbion  upon  the  subject  between  the  prindpal  and  the  agent, 
commission  b  payable  only  when  the  latter  has  found  a  purchaser 
or  tenant.  If,  however,  he  had  found  a  person  willing  to  buy 
or  take  property  upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  prindpal 
intimated  to  him  hb  willingness  to  sell  or  let  it,  the  principal 
will  be  Ibble  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  commission,  even  though 
in  fact  he  refuses  or  b  unable  to  sell  or  let  it.  Where  the  agent 
can  show  that  he  has  brought  about  a  sale  or  tenancy  he  wiU  be 
entitled  to  the  commission  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  another 
agent  has  been  paid,  or  has  rea>vered  in  an  action,  commission 
in  respect  of  the  same  sale  or  tenancy.  The  agent's  authority 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time;  but,  where  he  has  already  per- 
formed the  service  for  which  he  was  employed,  the  principal 
cannot  defeat  hb  right  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  commission 
by  subsequently  revoking  hb  authority.  If  the  agent  b  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  a  purchaser  or  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  hiave  any  right  to  remuneration  for  hb  efforts  in 
the  matter. 

Most  auctio'neers,  in  addition  to  holding  auctions,  carry  on 
the  business  of  house  and  estate  agency.  The  number  of  licences 
issued  to  house  agents  and  appraisers  in  England  for  the  year 
ended  3xst  March  1899  was  4429,  and  for  the  year  ended  31st 
Mareh  1909, 4618.  Tlie  number  of  licences  issued  to  auctioneers 
in  England  for  the  corresponding  periods,  was  6389  and  6543 
respectively. (H.  Ha.) 

ESTATE  DUTY.  For  purposes  of  the  national  revenue  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Finance  Act  1894  imposed  on  all 
property  passing  by  death  after  the  xst  of  August  1894  a  duty 
called  estate  duty,  in  lieu  of  certain  other  duties  previously 
payable.  The  objects  of  the  act  were— (i)  simplification  of  the 
death  duties  and  equalisation  as  between  real  and  personal 
property,  and  (3)  aggregation  of  all  the  property  passing  on  a 
death,  and  taxation  at  rates  graduated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  whole.  Before  the  act  a  duty  (probate  duty)  was  taken 
on  the  free  personal  property  of  deceased  persons  in  the  hands 
of  the  executor  or  adminbtntor,  without  regard  to  the  sub- 
sequent distribution.  The  legacy  and  succession  duties  were 
levied  on  distribution  of  the  property  passing  on  the  death,  from 
the  persons  Uking  any  property  under  the  will  or  intestacy  of 
the  deceased,  or  under  settlement,  or  by  devolution  of  title  on 
his  death.  These  two  latter  duties  were  mutually  exdusive, 
and  together  covered  practically  all  property  passing  by  death. 
They  were  levied  at  rates  graduated  according  to  consanguinity. 
In  x888  an  attempt  was  made  to  equalise  the  rates  of  the  death 
duties  as  between  property  which  paid  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties,  and  property  which  paid  succession  duty  only.  But  the 
Finance  Act  1894  replaced  the  probate  duty  by  a  duty  extending 
to  all  property  real  or  personal  passing  on  or  by  reference  to  death, 
whether  by  disposition  of  the  deceased  or  not,  without  regard 
to  its  tenure  or  destination.  The  Finance  Acts  of  1907  and  1909- 
1910  increased  the  scale  of  duties  laid  down  in  1894. 

For  thb  purpose  all  property  passing  on  a  death  b  aggregated 
to  form  one  esute,  on  the  capital  value  of  which  the  duty  b 
charged,  at  rates  graduated  from  x  to  15%  according  to  the 
aggregate  value.  Besides  the  property  of  which  the  deceased 
was  competent  to  dbpose  at  hb  death,  the  aggregated  estate 
indudes  property  in  which  he  had  an  interest  ceasing  on  hb 
death,  from  the  cesser  of  which  a  benefit  accrues,  or  which  was 
disposed  of  by  him  within  twelve  months  of  death,  or  at  any 
time,  with  reservation  of  an  interest  to  himsell.    The  extent  t< 
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which  property  is  deemed  to  pass  on  the  cesser  of  a  limited 
interest  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  income  to  which 
the  interest  extended,  without  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the 
deceased  or  his  successor.  Property  may  therefore  be  included 
in  the  aggregate  esute  at  iu  capital  value  owing  to  the  p^ng 
of  a  life  interest  only,  the  property  being  settled  so  that  the 
absolute  ownership  does  not  pass  at  alL  But  when  the  duty  has 
once  been  paid  on  property  passing  under  a  settlement,  the 
property  does  not  again  become  chargeable  until  it  passes  on  the 
death  of  a  person  who  is  or  has  been  competent  to  dispose  of  it. 
To  compensate  for  this  advantage,  when  property  passing  under 
a  settlement  made  after  the  act  pays  the  esUte  duty,  a  further 
duty  of  2  %  (settlement  esute  duty)  is  taken,  except  where  the 
only  subsequent  life-interest  is  that  of  the  wife  or  husband  of 
the  deceased. 

The  rate  of  duty  being  fixed  according  to  the  aggregate 
capital  value  of  the  whole  estate,  the  charge  is  distributed 
according  to  the  different  modes  of  disposition  of  the  property 
comprised  in  the  estate.  The  duty  on  the  personalty  which 
passes  to  the  executor  as  such  is  paid  by  him,  as  the  probate  duty 
was,  and  comes  out  of  the  general  estate.  For  the  other  property 
passing,  trustees,  or  any  person  to  whom  it  passes  for  abenefidsd 
interest  in  possession,  are  made  accountable,  and  are  required 
to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  property  and  pay  the  duty.  The 
duty  b  a  first  charge  on  such  property,  and,  when  it  is  paid  by  a 
person  having  a  life-interest  only,  he  may  charge  the  corpus  of 
the  property  with  it.  The  duty  on  real  property  included  in 
an  account  is  payable  by  eight  yearly  or  sixteen  half-yearly 
instalments,  becoming  due  twelve  months  after  the  death,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3  %  from  that  date.  On  other  property* 
except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  duty  bears  interest  at  5  %  from 
the  date  of  the  death.  When  the  estate  duty  has  been  paid  no 
further  duty  is  chargeable  on  property  comprised  in  the  estate 
which  passes  to  lineal  relations  of  the  deceased.  But  on  property 
passing  to  collaterals  or  strangers  legacy  or  succession  duty, 
as  tht  case  may  be,  is  payable  by  the  devisees  or  successors,  at 
a  rate  (which  is  the  same  whiche\'er  duty  be  payable)  fixed 
according  to  consanguinity. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1894  and 
subsequent  amending  acts,  and  of  the  practical  working  of  the  dutv, 
reference  is  nude  to  Austen-Cartmell,  Finanu  Aels  (1894-1907); 
Hanson,  DcoM  Duttes  (London,  1904);  Soward,  Handbook  to  the 
Estate  Duty  (4th  ed.,  London,  1900);  and  to  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1894-1895  and  subsequent 
years. 

ESTCOURT,  RICHARD  (x668-X7X2),  English  actor,  began  by 
playing  comedy  parts  in  Dublin.  His  first  London  appearance 
was  in  1704  as  Dominick,  in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friary  and  he 
continued  to  take  important  parts  at  Drury  Lane,  being  the 
original  Pounce  in  Steele's  Tender  Husband  (1705),  Sergeant  Kite 
in'Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  and  Sir  Francis  Gripe  in  Mrs 
Ccntlivre's  Busybody.  He  was  an  excellent  mimic  and  a  great 
favourite  socially.  Estcourt  wrote  a  comedy.  The  Fair  Example, 
or  the  Modish  Citisen  (1703),  and  Prunella  (1704),  an  interlude. 

ESTB»  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former  reigning  houses  of 
Italy.  It  is  in  all  probability  of  Lombard  origin,  and  descended, 
according  to  Muratori,  from  the  princes  who  governed  in  Tuscany 
in  CaroUngian  times.  The  lordship  of  the  town  of  Este  was 
first  acquired  by  Alberto  Azxo  II.,  who  also  bore  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Italy  ^  (d.  c.  1097);  he  married  Kunitza  or  Kune- 
gonda,  sister  of  Welf  or  Guelph  III.,  duke  of  Carinthia.  Welf 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Welf  IV.,  son  of  Kunitza, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  who 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1070.  Through  him  the  house 
of  Este  became  connected  with  the  princely  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  Hanover,  from  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  are  de- 
scended. The  Italian  titles  and  estates  were  inherited  by  Foloo  I. 
(1060-1x35),  son  of  Alberto  Azxo  by  his  second  wife  Gersende, 
daughter  of  Herbert  I.,  count  of  Maine.*    The  house  of  Este 

*  i^.  Margrave  of  the  Empire  {matchio  Sancli  Imperii^  in  Italy. 
(See  Marquess.) 

*  AnMher  son  of  Azxo  and  Gersende  became  count  of  Maine  as 
Hugh  111.  (d.  113X). 


played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  medieval  and  Renaisunee 
Italy,  and  it  first  comes  to  the  front  in  the  wars  between  the 
Gudphs  and  Ghibellines;  as  leaders  of  the  former  party  iu 
princes  received  at  different  times  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio 
and  other  fiefs  and  territories. 

Obizzo  I.,  son  of  Folco,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  marquis 
of  Este.  He  entered  into  the  Guelphic  league  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  of 
Venice  of  1x77  by  which  municipal  podestds  (foreigners  chosen 
as  headsof  cities  to  administer  justice  impartiaUy)  were  ixistituted. 
He  was  elected  podesti  of  Padua  in  1x78,  and  in  1x84  be  was 
reconciled  w^h  Frederick,  who  created  him  marquis  of  Genoa 
and  Milan,  a  dignity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  imperial  vicar. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Azzo  to  the  heiress  of  the  MarcbeselU 
family  (the  story  that  she  was  carried  oflf  to  prevent  her  marrying 
an  enemy  of  the  Este  is  a  pure  legend),  he  came  to  acquire  great 
influence  in  Ferrara,  although  he  was  opposed  by  the  hardly 
less  powerful  house  of  Torelli. 

Obizzo  died  in  1x94  and  Azzo  V.  having  predeceased  hira, 
the  marquisate  devolved  on  his  grandson  Azzo  VI.  (ix  70-121 2), 
who  became  head  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  to  him  the  people 
of  Ferrara  sacrificed  their  liberty  by  making  him  their  first  lord 
(1208).  But  during  his  lifetime  civil  war  raged  in  the  dty, 
between  the  Este  and  the  Torelli,  each  party  being  driven  oat 
again  and  again.  Azzo  (also  called  Azzolino)  died  in  iax2  and 
was  succeeded  by  Aldobrandino  I.,  who  in  1213  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Salinguerra  Torelli,  the  head  of  that  bouse,  to 
divide  the  govenmient  of  the  city  between  them.  On  his  dc^th 
in  X 2x5  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Azzo  VII.  (x 205^x264). 
sumamed  Novello,  but  Salinguerra  Torelli  usurped  all  power 
in  Ferrara  and  expelled  Azzo  ( x  2 22).  In  x  240  Pope  Gregory  I X. 
determined  on  another  war  against  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
but  deemed  it  wise  to  begin  by  crushing  the  chief  GhibelHne 
houses.  Thus  Azzo  found  himself  in  league  with  the  pope  and 
various  Guelph  cities  in  his  attempt  to  regain  Ferrara.  That 
town  underwent  a  four  months'  siege,  and  was  at  last  compelled 
to  surrender;  Salinguerra  was  sent  to  Venice  as  a  piisoiKr, 
and  Azzo  ruled  in  Ferrara  once  more.  The  Ghibeliine  psrty 
was  annihilated,  but  the  dty  enjoyed  peace  and  happiness 
within,  although  her  dtizens  took  part  in  the  wars  raging  outside. 
The  Guelph  cause  triumphed,  Frederick  being  defeated  several 
times,  and  after  his  death  Azzo  helped  in  crushing  the  terribk 
Eccdino  da  Romaxio  (q.v.)  who  upheld  the  imperial  cause,  at 
the  battle  of  Cassano  (x 259).  He  died  in  x 264  axid  was  succeeded 
by  Obizzo  II.  (1240-X293)  his  grandson,  who  in  1288  rccdved 
the  lordship  of  Modena,  and  that  of  Reggio  in  X289.  He  was 
a  capable  but  cruel  ruler,  and  while  professing  devotion  to  the 
Guelph  cause,  did  homage  to  the  Ckrman  king  Rudolph  L 
when  he  descended  into  Italy. 

Obizzo  II.  died  in  X293  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo 
VUI.,  but  the  latter's  brothers,  Aldobrandino  and  FraxKcsco, 
who  were  to  have  shared  in  the  govermnent,  were  expelled  and 
became  his  bitter  enemies.  The  misgovemment  of  ^^20  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Reggio  and  Modena,  which  shook  off  his  yoke. 
Enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  perpetual 
fighting.  He  died  in  X308,  and  having  no  legitimate  children, 
his  brothers,  his  natural  son  Fresco,  and  others  diluted  the 
succession.  A  papal  legate  was  appointed,  and  though  the  Este 
returned  they  were  placed  under  pontifical  tutelage 

The  history  of  the  house  now  becomes  involved  and  of  little 
interest  until  we  come  to  Nicholas  III.  (138^x441),  who  exercised 
sway  over  Ferrara,  Modena,  Parma  and  Reggio,  waged  many 
wars,  was  made  general  of  the  army  of  the  Church,  and  in  hb 
later  years  govenwr  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  not  without  su^)idoa 
of  poison.  To  him  succeeded  Lionello  (X407-X450),  a  wise  and 
virtuous  ruler  and  a  patron  of  literature  and  art;  then  Bono 
(x4X3-x47x),  his  brother,  who  was  created  duke  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  and  duke  of  Fcrraia  by 
the  pope.  In  spite  of  the  wars  by  whkh  all  Italy  was  torn, 
Ferrara  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  Bono; 
he  patronized  literature,  establish^  a  printing-preas  at  Ferrara, 
surrounded  himself  with  learned  men,  aiftd  his  owrt  was  el 
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unparalleled  splendour.  He  also  protected  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  ruled  with  great  wisdom.  His  brother  Ercole  I. 
(1431-1505),  who  succeeded  him  in  Z47x»  was  less  fortunate, 
and  had  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Venice,  owing  to  a  dispute  about 
the  salt  monopoly,  with  the  result  that  by  the  peace  of  Z484  he 
was  forced  to  cede  the  district  of  Polesine  to  the  republic.  But 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  peaceful  and  prosperous,  so  that 
afterwards  men  looked  back  to  the  days  of  Ercole  I.  as  to  a 
golden  age;  his  capital  was  noted  both  for  its  luxury  and  as  the 
resort  of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art.  Boiardo  the  poet 
was  his  minister,  and  Ariosto  obtained  his  patronage. 

Ercole's  daughter  Beatrice  d'Este  (1475-1497),  duchess  of 
Milan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princesses 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  was  bethrothed  at  the  age  of  five  to 
Lodovico  Sforza  (known  as  il  More),  duke  of  Ban,  regent  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Milan,  and  was  married  to  him  in  January 
1 49 1.  She  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  availed  herself 
of  her  position  as  mistress  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  courts  of 
Italy  to  surround  herself  with  learned  men,  poets  and  artists, 
such  as  Niccold  da  Correggio,  Bernardo  (ZastigUone,  Bramante,- 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  many  others.  In  1493  she  visited 
Venice  as  ambassador  for  her  husband  in  his  poHtical  schemes, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  desire  to  be  recognized  as  duke  of 
Milan.  On  the  death  of  Gian  Galeaxso  Sforza,  Lodovico's 
usurpation  was  legalized,  and  after  the  battle  of  Fomovo  (1495) 
both  he  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the  peace  congress  of  VerceUi 
between  CHiarles  VIIL  of  France  and  the  Italian  princes,  at  which 
Beatrice  showed  great  political  ability.  But  her  brilliant  career 
was  cut  short  by  death  through  childbirth,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
1497.  She  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  Renaisftnce  women,  and 
was  one  of  the  culture  influences  of  the  age;  to  her  patronage 
and  good  taste  are  due  to  a  great  extent  the  splendour  of  the 
Castcllo  of  Milan,  of  the  Certosa  of  Payia  and  of  many  other 
famous  buildings  in  Lombardy. 

Her  sister  Isabella  d*Este  (1474-1539),  marchioness  of  Mantua, 
was  carefuUy  educated  both  in  letters  and  in  the  arts  like  Beatrice, 
and  was  married  when  barely  sixteen  to  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
marquis  of  Mantua  (1490).  She  showed  great  diplomatic  and 
political  skUl,  especially  in  her  negotiations  with  Cesare  Borgia 
iq.v.),  who  had  dispossessed  Guldobaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  husband  of  her  sister-in-law  and  intimate  friend 
Elisabetta  Gonzaga  (1502).  She  received  the  deposed  duke 
and  duchess,  as  well  as  other  princes  in  the  same  condition, 
at  her  court  of  Mantua,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
Italy,  and  like  her  sister  she  gathered  together  many  eminent 
men  of  letters  and  artists,  Raphael,  Andrea  Mantegna  and 
Giulio  Romano  being  among  those  whom  she  employed.  Both 
^e  and  her  husband  were  greatly  influenced  by  Baldassare 
Castiglione  (147S-1529),  author  of  //  CortigianCf  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  Giulio  Romano  was  summoned  to  Mantua 
to  enlarge  the  Castello  and  other  buildings.  Isabella  was  "  un- 
doubtedly, among  all  the  princesses  of  the  i5tband  i6th  centuries, 
the  one  who  most  strikingly  and  perfectly  personified  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Renaissance  "  (Engine  Milntz);  but  her  character 
was  less  attractive  than  that  of  her  sister,  and  in  her  love  of 
collecting  works  of  art  she  showed  a  somewhat  grasping  nature, 
being  ever  anxious  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the  artists  who 
worked  for  her.  / 

To  Eroole  I.  succeeded  his  son  Alphonso  I.  (1486-1534),  the 
husband  of  Lucrezta  Borgia  iq.v.),  daughterof  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  the  Itah'an 
wars,  but  by  his  diplomatic  skill  and  his  military  ability  he  was 
for  many  years  almost  always  successful.  He  was  gifted  with 
great  mechanical  skill,  and  his  artillery  was  of  world-wide 
reputation.  On  the  formation  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  against 
Venice  in  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  papal  troops  by  Julius  II.;  but  after  the  Venetians  had 
sustained  a  number  of  reverses  they  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  joined  him  against  the  French.  Alphonso  was  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  combination,  and  on  his  refusal  war  was 
declared  against  hira;  but  although  be  began  by  losing  Modena 
and  Reggio,  he  subsequently  inflicted  several  defeats  on  the 


papal  troops.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna  (15x2),  from  which,  although  victorious,  they 
derived  no  advantage.  Soon  afterwards  they  retired  from  Italy, 
and  Alphonso,  finding  himself  abandoned,  tried  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  pope,  through  the  mediation  of  Fabrizio  Colonna. 
He  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  and  received  absolution,  but 
on  discovering  that  Julius  meant  to  detain  him  a  prisoner,  be 
escaped  in  disguise,  and  the  pope's  death  in  151 3  gave  him  a 
brief  respite.  But  Leo  X.  proved  equally  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Este,  when  he  too  was  cut  off  by  death.  Alphonso 
availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the  papacy  during  the  reign 
of  the  equally  hostile  Qement  VII.  to  recapture  Reggio  (1523) 
and  Modena  (1527),  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  them 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  spite  of  Clement's  opposition. 

He  died  in  1534,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ercole  II. 
(i 508-1 559),  who  married  Renfe,  daughter  of  Louis  XU.  of 
France,  a  princess  of  Protestant  proclivities  and  a  friend  of  Calvin. 
On  joining  the  league  of  France  and  the  papacy  against  Spain, 
Ercole  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  The  war  was  prosecuted,  however,  with  little  vigour, 
and  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1558.  The  duke  and  his 
brother.  Cardinal  Ippolito  the  Younger,  were  patrons  of  literature 
and  art,  and  the  latter  built  the  magnificent  Villa  d'  Este  at 
TivoU.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  II.  (i  533-1 597),  re- 
membered for  his  patronage  of  Tasso,  whom  he  afterwards 
imprisoned.  He  reorganized  the  army,  enriched  the  public 
library,  encouraged  agriculture,  but  was  extravagant  and 
dissipated.  With  him  the  main  branch  of  the  family  came  to  an 
end,  and  although  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  his 
cousin  Cesare  (i  533-1628),  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  renewing  the 
Church's  hostility  to  the  house  of  Este,  declared  that  prince 
to  be  of  illegitimate  birth  (a  doubtful  contention),  and  by  a 
treaty  with  Lucrezia,  Alphonso's  sister,  Ferrara  was  made  over 
to  the  Holy  See.  Cesare  held  Modena  and  Reggio,  but  with  him 
the  Estensi  cease  to  play  an  important  part  in  Italian  politics. 
For  two  centuries  this  dynasty  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  Italy,  and  its  court  was  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe,  both  as  regards  pomp  and  luxury  and  on  account  of 
the  eminent  artists,  poets  and  scholars  which  it  attracted. 

The  subsequent  heads  of  the  family  were:  Alphonso  IH., 
who  retired  to  a  monastery  in  1629  and  died  in  1644;  Francis  L 
(1610-1658),  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy  in 
1647;  Alphonso  IV.  (1634-1662),  the  father  of  Mary  Beatrice, 
the  queen  of  James  II.  of  England,  who  fought  in  the  French 
army  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  founded  the  picture  gallery 
of  Modena;  Francis  U.  (1660-1694),  who  originated  the  Este 
library,  also  at  Modena,  and  founded  the  university;  Rinaldo 
(1655-1737),  through  whose  marriage  with  Charlotte  Felidtas 
of  Brunswick-LOneburg  the  long-separated  branches  of  the 
house  of  Este  were  reunited;  Francis  III.  (1698-1780),  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans.  Francis 
III.  wished  to  remain  neutral  diiring  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Austria  (1740),  but  the  imperialists  having  occupied  and  de- 
vastated his  duchy,  he  took  the  Spanish  side  and  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy.  He  was  re-established 
in  his  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  and 
on  being  reconciled  with  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  received 
from  her  the  title  of  governor  of  Lombardy  in  1754.  With  his 
son  Ercole  III.  Rinaldo  (i  7  27-1803),  who  at  the  peace  of  Campo- 
formio  lost  his  duchy,  the  male  line  of  the  Estensi  came  to  an 
end.  His  only  daughter^  Marie  Beatrice  (d.  1829),  was  married 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
Ferdinand  was  created  duke  of  Breisgau  in  1803,  and  at  his 
death  in  x8o6  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  IV.  (7.V.), 
to  whom  the  duchy  of  Modena  was  given  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  18 14.  He  died  in  1 846  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  V.  {q.v.) , 
who  lost  his  possessions  by  the  events  of  1859.  With  his  death 
in  1875  the  title  and  estates  passed  to  the  archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne.  The  children 
of  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Dunmore,  by 
her  marriage  with  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  sixth 
son  of  George  III.  of  Great  Britain,  assumed  the  old  name  '*'' 
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d'  Este,  and  claimed  recognition  as  memben  of  the  royal  family; 

but  as  the  marriage  was  in  violation  of  the  royal  marriages 

act  of  1773,  it  was  declared  invalid,  and  their  claims  were  set 

aside. 
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and  Beatrice  d*  Este  (1899),  pleasantly  written  but  amateurish 
volumes  based  on  A.  Luzio's  Mantooa  e  Urbino  (Turin,  18^3);  A. 
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ESTE  (anc.  AtesUf  g.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Veneria, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  it  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  8671  (town) ;  xo,779  (commune).  It  lies  49  ft.  above  sea- 
level  below  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Euganean  Hills.  The 
external  walls  of  the  castle  still  rise  above  the  town  on  the  N., 
but  the  interior  is  now  occupied  by  the  cattle-market.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  once  enormous  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  of  the  i6th  century, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  important  archaeological  museum  (see 
Ateste).  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  1690-1720,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  building  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.  S. 
Martino  is  a  church  in  the  Lombard  Romanesque  style.  The 
archives  in  the  Palazzo  C^munale  are  important. 

After  the  Roman  period  the  history  of  Este  is  a  blank  until 
the  Lombard  period,  in  which  it  was  dependent  on  Monselice. 
In  the  zoth  century  the  family  of  Este  (see  above)  established 
itself  in  the  castle  above  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  centuiy 
Padua,  which  had  already  captured  Este  more  than  once,  became 
definitely  mistress  of  it.  When  the  Carrara  family  succumbed 
in  1405,  Este  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Venice  and  was  allowed 
its  independence,  under  a  podesti;  and  thenceforth  it  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Venetia. 

BSTftBANBZ  CALDBR6n,  SERAFIN  (1799-1867),  a  Spanish 
author,  beat  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  "  El  Solitario,"  was 
bom  at  M&laga  on  the  a7th  of  December  x  799.  His  first  literary 
effort  was  Ei  Listdn  verde,  a  poem  signed  "  Safinio  "  and  written  to 
celebrate  the  revolution  of  1820.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
settled  for  some  time  at  Madrid,  where  he  published  a  volume 
of  verses  in  1831  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  El  Solitario." 
He  obtained  an  exaggerated  rq>utation  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  and 
played  a  minor  part  in  the  political  movements  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  sth  of  Februaxy  1867.  His  most  interesting 
work,  Escenas  andalusas  (1847),  is  in  a  curiouly  affected  style, 
the  vocabulary  being  partly  archaic  and  partly  provincial;  but, 
despite  its  eccentric  mannerisms,  it  is  a  vivid  record  of  picturesque 
scenes  and  local  customs.  Est  6banez  Calder6n  b  also  the  author 
of  an  unfinished  history,  De  la  canquista  y  pirdida  de  Portugal 
(1883),  issued  posthumously  under  the  editorship  of  his  nephew, 
Antonio  C&novas  del  Castillo. 

E8TELLA*  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ega,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Pamplona. 
Pop.  (1900)  5736.  Estella,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town  of  uncertain  name,  contains  several  monasteries  and 
churches,  a  medieval  citadel,  and  a  college  which  was  formerly 
a  university.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics  and  brandy-making;  and  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  Estella  commands 
several  defiles  on  the  roads  from  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  on  that 
account  occupies  a  position  of  considerable  strategic  importance. 
It  was  long  the  headquarters  of  Don  Carlos,  who  was  proclaimed 
Idng  here  in  x8t3.    In  1873  it  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 


enlists,  and  in  X874,  when  driven  from  other  places,  they 
succeeded  in  retiring  to  Stella.  On  the  i6th  of  Februaxy  1876 
the  Carlists  in  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally.  For  aa 
account  of  the  Carlist  rising  see  Spain:  Hilary. 

ESTERHAzY  of  OALiMTHA,  a  noUe  Magyar  family.  Its 
origin  has  been  traced,  not  without  some  uncertainty,  to  Salamon 
of  Estoras,  whose  sons  P6ter  and  Vl\yh%  divided  thdr  patrimony 
in  Z238.  P^ter  founded  the  family  of  Zerhizy,  and  IUy<s  that 
of  Illyesh&zy,  which  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1838. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  to  emerge  defixiitdy  into  history 
was  Ferencz  Zerh&zy  (1563-1594),  vice  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Pxessburg,  who  took  the  name  of  Esterhizy  when  he 
was  created  Freiharr  kA  Galintha,  an  estate  acquired  by  the 
family  in  142 x.  His  eldest  son,  Diniel  (d.  1654),  founded  the 
house  of  Czesznek,  the  third,  Pil  (d.  1641),  the  line  of  Z6lyom 
(Altsohl),  and  the  fourth,  7dik]6s,  that  branch  of  the  fiaxmJy 
which  occupies  the  most  considerable  place  in  Hungarian 
history,  that  of  Frakn6  or  Forchtenstein. 

This  Mjxl6s  [Nicholas]  EsrcaHJlzY  of  Oalintha  (x  582-1645) 
Was  bom  at  Gal&ntha  on  the  Sth  of  April  X582.  His  parents 
were  Protestants,  and  he  himself,  at  first,  followed  the  Protettant 
persuasion;  but  he  subsequently  went  over  to  Catholicism 
and,  along  with  Cardinal  P&zm&ny,  bis  most  serious  rival  at 
court,  became  a  pillar  of  Catholicism,  both  religiously  and 
politically,  and  a  worthy  opponent  of  the  two  great  Protestant 
champions  of  the  period,  Gabriel  Bethlen  and  George  I.Rik6czy.' 
In  x6ix  he  married  Orsoly&,  the  widow  of  the  wealthy  Ferenci 
Mfigocsy,  thus  coming  into  possession  of  her  gigantic  estates, 
and  in  1622  he  acquired  Frakn6.  Matthias  II.  made  him  a 
baron  (16x3),  count  of  Beregh  (16x7),  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Z6lyom  and  magister  curiae  regiae  (161 8).  At  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  II.,  when  he  officiated  as  grand -staadard- 
bearer,  he  received  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  fresh 
donations.  At  the  diet  of  Sopron,  X625,  he  was  elected  palatine 
of  Hungary.  As  a  diplomatist  he  powerfully  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  (X622)  and  the  peace  of 
Linz  (X645)  (see  Hukcaxy:  Hislory).  His  political  ideal  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  as  a  means  towards 
freeing  Hungary  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  himsdf,  on  one 
occasion  (1623),  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  theNyitra; 
but  anything  like  sustained  operations  against  them  was  then 
impossible.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
day.  He  died  at  Nagy-Hefiin  on  the  xxth  ol  September  1645, 
leaving  five  sons. 

S^Works  of  Nicholas  Esterhdn,  with  a  biography  by  Ferencx  Toldi 
(Hung.)  (Pest.  1852) ;  Nicholas  Count  Esterhday^  PalaHna  efHrnrngary 
(a  biography.  Hung.)  (Pest,  X863-X870). 

His  third  son  PAl  [Paul]  (1635-17x3),  prince  palatine,  founded 
the  princely  branch  of  the  family  of  Esterh&zy.  He  was  bora 
at  Kis  Marton  (Eisenstadt)  on  the  7th  of  September  1635.  In 
X663  he  fought,  along  with  Mikl68  Zrinyi,  against  th«  l^irks, 
and  distinguished  hiinself  under  Montecuculi.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  south  Hungary,  where  he 
defeated  the  malcontents  at  Leutschau  and  GyOrk.  In  x6Sx  he 
was  elected  palatine.  In  X683  he  participated  in  the  ddaverance 
of  Vieima  from  the  Tturks,  and  entered  Buda  in  x686  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men.  Thorough^  reactionary,  and  absolutdy  de> 
voted  to  the  Habsburgs,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
to  the  curtailing  of  the  privileges  of  the  Magyar  gentry  in  1687. 
when  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  with  (in  171 2) 
succession  to  the  first-bora  of  his  house.  His  "  auHc  tendencies  *' 
made  him  so  unpopular  that  his  offer  of  mediation  betwecnx  the 
R&k6czy  insurgents  and  the  govenmient  was  rejected  by  the 
Hungarian  diet,  and  the  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  peace  of 
Szatmir  (see  Hungaky:  History)  ^  were  entxusted  to  Jinos 
P&llfy.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March  x  713.  He  loved  the  arts 
and  sciences,  wrote  several  religious  works,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  compilers  of  the  Tropkaeum  Domus  Indyiat  Estoraiittmat, 

See  Lajos  Mer6nyi.  Prince  Paul  Esterkdsy  (Hung.)  (Bndapest. 
1895). 

Prince  PAl  Antal,  grandson  of  the  prince  palatine  Pil,  was  a 

distinguished  soldier,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  fidd-mai^hal  in 
1758.    On  his  death  in  1762  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
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Prince  Mxkl6s  J6zsef  [Nicholas  Joseph]  (1714-1790),  also  a 
brilliant  soldier,  is  perhaps  best  remembered  as  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts.  For  his  services  in  command  of  an  infantry  brigade 
at  Kolin  (1757)  he  was  specially  mentioned  by  Count  Daun,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1762  he  was  appointed  captain  of  Maria  Theresa's  Hungarian 
bodyguard,  in  1764  FeUMeugmeister^  and  in  1768  field  marshal. 
His  other  honours  included  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Joseph  II.  conferred 
the  princely  title,  which  had  previously  been  limited  to  the  eldest- 
bom  of  the  house,  on  all  his  descendants,  male  and  female. 
Esterh&zy  died  in  Vienna  on  the  aSth  of  S^tember  1790.  He 
rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  SchlossEsterhizy,the^lendour 
of  which  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Versailles.  Haydn 
was  for  thirty  years  conductor  of  his  private  orchestra  and 
general  musical  director,  and  many  of  his  compositions  were 
written  for  the  private  theatre  and  the  concerts  of  this  prince. 

His  grandson.  Prince  Mikl6s  [Nicholas]  (1765-1833)  was 
bom  on  the  12th  of  December  1765.  He  be^A  life  as  an  officer 
in  the  guards,  subsequently  making  the  grand  tour,  which  first 
awakened  his  deep  interest  in  art.  He  quitted  the  army  for 
diplomacy  after  reaching  the  rank  of  PeUbteugmei^er,  and  was 
employed  as  extraordinary  ambassador,  on  H>^cial  occasions, 
when  he  displayed  a  magnificence  extraordinary  even  for  the 
EsterhAzys.  He  made  at  Vienna  an  important  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravings,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Budapest  in  1865.  At  his  summer 
palace  of  Ris  Marton  (Eiscnstadt)  he  erected  a  monument  to 
Haydn.  His  immense  expenditure  on  building  and  the  arts 
involved  the  family  in  6nandal  difficultiesfor  two  generations. 
When  the  French  invaded  Austria  in  1797,  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  1000  men  at  his  own  expense.  In  1809,  when  Napoleon 
invited  the  Magyars  to  elect  a  new  king  to  replace  the  Habsburgs, 
overtures'  were  made  to  Prince  Nicholas,  who  refused  the  honour 
and,  further,  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  defence  of  Austrian 
interests.    He  died  at  G>mo  on  the  34th  of  November  1833. 

His  son.  Prince  PAl  Antal  [Paul  Anthony]  (1786-1866), 
entered  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1806  he  was  secretary 
of  the  embassy  in  London,  and  in  1807  worked  with  Prince 
Mettemich  in  the  same  capacity  in  Paris.  In  18x0  he  was 
accredited  lo  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to 
detach  Saxony  from  Ni^lcon,  and  in  18 14  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  secret  mission  to  Rom^.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  wars 
of  1813-1815,  especially  at  the  congress  of  Ch&tfllon,  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  prince 
regent,  sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  In  1824  he  represented 
Austria  as  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  and  was  the  premier  Austrian  commissioner  at  the 
London  conferences  of  1830-1836.  In  1842  he  quitted  diplomacy 
for  politics  and  attached  himself  to  "the  free-principles  party." 
He  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  responsible  Hun- 
garian ministry  (1848),  but  resigned  his  post  in  September 
bcause  he  could  see  no  way  of  reconciling  the  court  with  the 
nation.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  wpeai  in  comparative 
poverty  and  isolation,  as  even  the  Esterhizy-Forchtenstein 
estates  were  unequal  to  the  burden  of  supporting  his  fabulous 
extravagance  and  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  curators. 

The  csdet  branch  of  the  house  of  Frakn6,  the  members  of  which 
bear  the  title  of  count,  was  divided  into  three  lines  by  the  sons 
of  Ferencz  Esterhizy  (X64X-X683). 

The  eldest  of  these.  Count  Antal  (1676-1722),  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  Rik6cxy  in  1703,  but  changed  sides 
in  1704  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Kumcxis  at  the 
engagements  of  Nagyszombat  (X704)  and  VereskO  (1705).  In 
X706  he  defeated  the  imperialist  general  Guido  Stahremberg 
and  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Vieima.  Still  more  successftU 
were  his  operations  in  the  campaign  of  1708,  when  he  ravaged 
Styria,  twice  invaded  Austria,  and  again' threatened  Vienna, 
on  which  occasion  the  emperor  Joseph  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  his  hands.  In  1709  he  was  routed  by  the  superior  forces 
of  General  Sigbert  Heister  at  Palota,  but  brought  off  the  re- 


mainder of  his  arms  very  skilfully.  In  17x0  he  joined  Rik6cxy 
in  Poland  and  accompanied  him  to  France  and  Turkey.  He 
died  in  exile  at  Rodosto  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  His 
son  Bilint  J6zsef  [Valentine  Joseph],  by  Anna  Maria  Nigrelli, 
entered  the  French  army,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Hallewyll, 
or  French,  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  in  the 

male  line  in  1876  with  Count  Ladislas. 

See  Count  EsUrkdMy's  Campadpt  Diary  (Hung.),  ed.  by  K.  Thaly 
(Pest,  1901). 

Count  BAUNT  Mxcl6s  (1740-1805),  son  of  B&lint  J6zsef, 
was  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  on  whose 
dismissal,  in  X764,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  French 
regiment  of  which  he  was  the  colonel.  It  was  Esterhizy  who 
conveyed  to  Marie  Antoinette  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
occasion  of  their  betrothal,  and  the  close  relations  he  maintained 
with  her  after  her  marriagd  were  more  than  once  the  occasion 
of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  never  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  rebeL  At  the 
French  court  he  stood  in  hi^  favour  with  the  comte  d'Artois. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marichal  de  camp,  and  made 
inspector  of  troops  in  the  French  service  in  X780.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  stationed  at  Valenciennes, 
where  he  contrived  for  a  time  to  keep  order,  and  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  French  emigris  by  way  of  Namur;  but„in  X790, 
he  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  assist  the  king.  At  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  comte  d'Artois  in  X79X  he  quitted  Paris  for 
Coblenz,  accompanied  Artois  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  the  same  year  to  »list  the  sympathies  of 
Catherine  II.  for  the  Bourbons.  He  received  an  estate  from 
Catherine  II.,  and  although  the  gift  was  rescinded  by  Paul  I., 
another  was  eventually  granted  him.  He  died  at  Grodek  in 
Volhynia  on  the  23rd  ofjuly  X805. 

See  Mimoins,  ed.  by  E.  Daudet  (Fr.)  (Paris,  1905),  and  Ltttns 
(Paris,  1906). 

Two  other  sons  of  Count  Ferencs  (d.  1685),  Ferencs  and 
J6zsef,  founded  the  houses  of  Dotis  and  Csekl^  (Landschfitz) 
respectively.  Of  their  descendants,  Count  M6ucz  (1807-1890) 
of  Dotis,  Austrian  ambassador  in  Rome  until  1856,  became 
in  x86x  a  member  of  the  ministry  formed  by  Anton  Schmerling, 
and  in  1865  joined  the  clerical  cabinet  of  Richard  Belcredi. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  Prussia  helped  to  force  the  government 
of  Vieima  into  the  war  of  x866.  His  official  career  closed  in 
1866,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  clerical  party. 

See  alio  Count  J&nos  Efterh&zy,  DtscripHmt  of  the  Alerkday 
FamUy  (Hung.,  Budspest,  1901).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BnBRS.  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  an  alcohol  and  an  add,  with  elimination  of  water; 
they  may  also  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  alcohols,  in  which 
the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  an  add  radical, 
or  as  adds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboj^l  group  has  been 
replaced  by  an  alkyl  or  aryl  group.  In  the  case  of  the  polybasic 
adds,  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  in  this  way,  and 
the  compounds  formed  axe  known  as  ''neutral  esters."  If, 
however,  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  add  remain  undisplaced, 
then  "  add  esters  "  result.  These  add  esters  retain  some  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  adds,  forming,  for  example, 
salts,  with  basic  oxides.  Esters  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
the  silver  salt  of  an  add  with  an  alkyl  iodide;  by  heating  the 
alcohols  or  alcoholates  with  an  add  diloride;  by  distilling  the 
anhydrous  sodium  salt  of  an  add  with  a  mixture  of  the  akohd 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  or  by  heating  for  some  hours 
on  the  water  bath,  a  mixture  of  an  add  and  an  alcohol,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  adds  (E.  Fischer 
and  A.  Spder,  Bcr.,  1896,  28,  p.  3252). 

The  esters  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  adds  are  colourless 
neutral  liquids,  which  are  generally  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Many  possess  a  fragrant 
odour  and  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  use  as  artifidal 
fruit  essences.  They  hydrolyse  rndily  when  boiled  with  solu- 
tions of  caustic  alkalies  or  mineral  adds,  yielding  the  constituent 
add  and  alcohol  When  heated  with  ammonia,  they  yield  add 
amides  (^.t.).  They  form  unstable  addition  products  with 
sodium  ethylate  or  methylate.    With  the  Grignard  reagent,  th'^ 
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form  addition  compounds  whidi  aa  the  addition  of  water  yield 

tertiary  alcohols,  except  in  the  que  of  ethyl  formate,  where  a 

secondary  alcohol  is  obtained. 

yOMgBr  yOMgBr     R\ 

RCOiCiH*  ->  RC^CH,  -^  RCeR'        -^R'-^OOH. 

\r,  ^R'  R'^ 

yOMeBr  yOMgBr      p,^ 

HCOiCH,  -^  HC^C*.  -^  HC^R;       -^  g,>CH.OH. 

N.  Menschutktn  (Ber..  i88a.  15,  p.  1445:  Ann.,  1879, 195,  p.  ^) 
examined  the  rate  of  esteriiication  of  many  adds  with  alcohols.  It 
was  found  that  the  normal  primary  alcohob  were  all  esterified  at 
about  the  same  rate,  the  secondary  alcohols  more  slowly  than  the 
primary,  and  the  tertiary  alcohob  still  more  slowly.  The  investi- 
gation also  showed  that  the  nature  of  the  acid  used  affected  the 
result,  for  in  an  homologous  series  of  acids  it  was  found  that  as  the 
molecule  of  the  acid  became  more  complex,  the  rate  of  esterification 
became  less.  The  formation  of  an  ester  by  the  interaction  of  an  acid 
with  an  alcohol  is  a  "  reversible  "  or  "  balanced  "  action,  for  as 
M.  Berthelot  and  L.  P&in  de  St  Gilles  {Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.,  1862  (3), 
65.  P>  385  ct  seq.)  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  ethyl 
acetate  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  a  point  of  equilibrium  is 
reached,  beyond  which  the  reacting  system  cannot  pass,  unless  the 
system  be  disturbed  in  some  way  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction.  V.  Meyer  (B«r.,  1894,  27,  p.  510  et  seq.) 
showed  that  in  benzenoid  comfwunds  ortho-substituents  exert  a 
great  hindering  effect  on  the  esterification  of  alcohols  by  acids  in  the 
presence  jot  hydrochloric  acid,  this  hindering  being  particularly 
marked  when  two  substituents  are  present  in  the  ortho  positions  to 
the  carboxyl  group.  In  such  a  case  the  ester  b  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  an  alkyl  halide  on  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid,  and  when  once 
prepared,  can  only  be  hydrolysed  with  great  difficulty. 


boils  at  196"  C.  and  has  an  odour  of  apples.  Ethyl  butyrate, 
C|H7'COtCsHi,  boils  at  121*  C.  and  has  an  odour  of  pineapple.  The 
fats  (a.o.)  and  waxes  {q.v.)  are  the  esters  of  the  higher  latty  acids 
and  alcohols.  The  esters  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  when  distilled 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  are  decomposed,  and  yield  an  olefine 
and  a  fatty  acid. 

Esters  of  the  mineral  acids  are  also  known  and  may  be  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  methods  as  eiven  above.  The  neutral  esters  are  as 
a  rule  insoluble  in  water  and  distil  unchanged;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acid  esters  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  are  non-volatile,  and 
form  salts  with  bases.  JEtAvf  hydrogen  sulphate  (sulphovinic  acid), 
CtHfHSOi*  b  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol.  The  ester  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  means  of  its 
barium  salt,  and  the  salt  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  the  calcu- 
bted  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  of 
strongly  acid  reaction;  its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  on  stand- 
ing and  on  heating  it  forms  diethyl  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Dimethyl  sidphate,  (CHt)ftS04,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at 
187^-188?  C,  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  used  as  a  methylating 
agent  (F.  Ullmann).  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  using  dimethyl 
and  diethyl  sulphates,  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  affected  by  the 
vapours,  leading  to  severe  attacks  of  pneumonia.  Ethyl  nttrate, 
CtHi-ONOa,  b  a  colourless  liquid  which  boibat  86'3"  C.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethyl  alcohol  (some  urea  being 
added  to  the  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  destroy  any  nitrous  acid  that 
might  be  produced  in  secondary  reactions  and  which,  if  not  removed, 
would  cause  explosive  decomposition  of  the  ethyl  nitrate).  It  bums 
with  a  white  flame  and  is  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with 
ammonia  it  yields  ethylamine  nitrate,  and  when  reduced  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  hydroxylamine  (q.v.)  (W.  C.  Lo«en). 
Ethyl  nitriU,  CtHs-ONO,  is  a  liquid  which  boib  at  18**  C;  the  crude 
product  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  and  copper  turnings  b  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of "  sweet  spirits  of  nitre."  A  m^  nitrite,  C»Hii-ONO,  boils  at  96°  C. 
and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  anhydrous  diazonium  salts 
(E.  Knoevenagel,  B«r.,  1890, 33,  p.  2094).    It  balso  used  in  medicine. 

iSSTHER.  The  Book  of  Esther,  in  the  Bible,  relates  how  a 
Jewish  maiden,  Esther,  cousin  and  foster-daughter  of  Mordccai, 
was  made  hb  queen  by  the  Persian  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) 
after  he  had  divorced  Vashti;  next^  how  Esther  and  Mordecai 
frustrated  Haman's  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  Jews;  how 
Haman,  the  grand-vizier,  fell,  and  Mordecai  succeeded  him; 
how  Esther  obtained  the  king's  permission  for  the  Jews  to 
destroy  all  who  might  attack  them  on  the  day  which  Haman 
had  appointed  by  lot  for  their  destruction;  and  lastly,  how  the 
feast  of  Purim  (Lots  ?)  was  instituted  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance.  Frequent  incidental  references  are  made  to  Persian 
court-usages  (explanations  are  given  in  i.  13,  vili.  8),  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews  (except  fasting), 


and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  the  name  of  Isnd, 
are  studiously  ignored.  Even  the  name  of  God  is  not  once 
mentioned,  perhaps  from  a  dread  of  its  profanation  duiac  the 
Saturnalia  of  Purim.  The  early  popularity  of  the  book  is  shown 
by  the  interpolated  passages  in  the  Septua^t  and  the  Old 
Latin  versions. 

The  criticbm  of  Esther  began  in  the  x8th  century.  As  aoos 
as  the  questioning  spirit  arose,  the  strangeness  of  many  state- 
ments in  the  book  leaped  into  view.  A  moderate  scholar  of  our 
day  can  find  no  hbtorical  nucleus,  and  caUs  it  a  sort  of  histwical 
romance.^  The  very  first  verses  in  the  book  Uartle  the  reader 
by  their  exaggerations,  e.g.  a  banquet  lasting  x8o  days,  "  127 
provinces."  Farther  on,  the  improbabilities  of  the  plot  are 
noticeable.  Esther,  on  her  elevation,  keeps  her  Jewi^  wpsx 
secret  (ii.  10;  cf.  vii.  3  ff.),  although  she  has  been  taken  from 
the  house  of  her  uncle,  who  is  known  to  be  a  Jew  (iii.  4;  cf.  vi. 
13),  and  has  remained  in  constant  intercourse  with  him  (ii.  xx, 
X9,  20,  23;  cf.  iv.  4-X7).  We  are  further  told  that  the  graxul- 
vizier  was  an  Agagite  or  Amalekite  (iii.  x,  ftc);  would  the 
nobility  of  Persia  have  tolerated  thb  ?  Or  did  Hainan  taokeq> 
his  non-Persian  origin  secret?  Also  that  Mordecai  offered  a 
gross  affront  to  Haman,  for  which  no  slighter  punishment  woold 
satbfy  Haman  than,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  race 
(iii.  2-6).  Of  this  savage  design  eleven  months'  notice  is  given 
(iii.  12-14);  <^<^  when  the  danger  has  been  averted  by  the 
cleverness  of  Esther,  the  provincial  Jews  are  allowed  to  butcher 
75,000,  and  those  in  the  capital,  800  of  their  Persian  feQow- 
subjects  (iz.  6-x6). 

It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  assembly  mentiooed 
in  i.  3  may  be  that  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (vii.  8)  as  having 
preceded  the  expedition  against  Greece.  Thb  hypoUiesis,  how- 
ever, requires  us  to  suppose  that  Xerxes  had  rettuned  frc»B 
Sardis  to  Susa  by  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  hb 
reign ,  which  is  bairely  credible.  In  the  reckoning  of  x  2  7  provinces 
(cf .  Dan.  vi.  X ;  X  Esd.  iii.  a)  satrapies  axMi  sub-satrapies  may  be 
confounded.  It  b  at  any  rate  correct  to  include  India  ammsg  the 
provinces;  this  is  justified,  not  only  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  but 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  at  Pcrsepolb  and  Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Herodotus  again  (vii.  8)  confirms  the  custom  referred,  to  in  Esth. 
ii.  13.  But  what  authority  can  make  the  conduct  of  Mordecai 
credible  ?  To-day  the  harem  is  impenetrable,  while  "  any  one 
declining  to  stand  as  the  grand-vizier  passes  b  almost  beaten 
to  death."*  This,  surely,  b  what  a  real  Mordecai  would  have 
suffered  from  a  real  Haman.  Even  the  capricious  Xerxes  would 
never  have  permitted  the  entire  destruction  of  one  of  the  races 
of  the  empire,  nor  would  a  vizier  have  proposed  iL 

Serious  difficulties  of  another  kind  remain.  Mordecai  b 
represented  as  a  fellow-captive  of  Jeconiah  (597  B.C.), and  grand- 
vizier  in  Xerxes's  twelfth  year  (474  B.C.)  1  This  is  parallel  to  the 
strange  statement  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  And  how  can  we  find  room 
for  Esther  as  queen  by  the  side  of  Amestris  (Herod,  vii.  14,  ix. 
112)?  How,  too,  can  a  Jewess  have  been  a  legal  queen  (see 
Herod,  iii.  84)  ?  Then  take  the  supposed  Persian  proper  names- 
"  Ahasuerus  "  may  no  doubt  stand,  but  very  few  of  the  rest 
(see  Noldeke,  Ency,  Bib.  col.  1403).  As  to  the  style,  the  general 
verdict  is  that  it  points  to  a  late  date  (see  Driver,  Inlrod*,  p.  484). 
Altogether,  critics  decline  to  date  the  book  earlier  than  the  3rd 
or  even  3nd  century  B.C. 

So  far  we  have  only  been  carrying  on  18th-century  criticism 
In  more  recent  years,  however,  new  lines  Of  inquiry  have  been 
opened  up.  First  of  all  by  the  great  Semitic  scholar  Lagarde. 
Hb  thesis  (seldom  defended  now)  was  that  Purim  corresponds 
to  FOrdigan,  the  name  of  the  old  Persian  New  Year's  and  AH 
Souls'  festival  held  in  spring,  on  which  the  Persians  were  wont  to 
exchange  presents  (cf.  Esth.  ix.  19).  In  1891  came  a  new 
explanation  of  Esther  from  Zimmem.  .It  b  true  that  in  its 
earlier  form  his  theory  was  very  incomplete.  But  in  justice  10 
this  scholar  we  may  notice  that  from  the  first  he  looked  for  light 
to  Babylonia,  and  that  many  other  critics  now  take  up  the  same 

'  Kautzsch,  Old  Testament  LiUrature  (1898),  p.  130. 
'  So  Morier,  the  Englbh  minbter  to  the  Persian  coun,  quoted  by 
I  Dean  Stanley. 
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petition.  Tlwre  is 'also  another  new  point  which  hu  to  be 
mentioned,  viz.  that,  JudgiDg  from  oar  experience  elsewhere, 
the  Book  of  Esther  has  probably  passed  through  various  stages 
of  development.  Here,  then,  are  two  points  which  call  for  in- 
vestigation, viz.  (i)  a  possible  mythological  element  in  Esther, 
and  (a)  possible  stages  of  development  prior  to  that  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  text. 

As  to  the  first  point.  The  Second  Targum  .(on  Esth.  ii.  7) 
long  ago  declared  that  Esther  was  so  called  '*  because  she  was 
like  the  planet  Venus."  Recent  scholars  have  expressed  the 
same  idea  more  critically.  Esther  is  a  modification  oi  Ishtar, 
the  name  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  of  fertility  and  of  the  planet 
Venus,  whose  myth  must  have  been  partially  known  to  the 
Israelites  even  in  pre-exilic  times,*  and  after  the  fall  of  the  state 
must  have  acquired  a  still  stronger  hold  on  Jewish  exiles.  A 
genoal  knowledge  of  the  myth  of  Mazduk  among  the  Israelites 
cannot  indeed  be  proved.  Singularly  enough,  the  Babylonian 
colonists  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  are  said  to  have  made  idols, 
not  of  Marduk,  but  of  a  deity  caUed  Succoth-benoth*  (a  Kings 
zvii.  30).  Nor  does  the  Second  Targum  help  us  here;  it  gives  a 
wild  explanation  of  Mordecai  as  "  pure  myrrh."  Still  it  is  plain 
that  the  name  of  the  god  Marduk  (Merodach)  was  known  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  Cosmogony  ih  Gen.  i.  is  considered  by  critics  to 
have  ultimately  arisen  out  of  the  myth  of  Marduk's  conflict  with 
the  dragon  (see  Cosmogony).  At  any  rate  the  name  Mordecai 
(the  vocalization  is  uncertain)  looks  very  much  like  Marduk, 
which,  with  terminations  added,  often  occurs  in  cuneiform 
documents  as  a  personal  name.'  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to 
Jensen,  Ishtar  in  mythology  was  the  cousin  of  Marduk,  just 
as  the  legend  represents  Esther  as  the  cousin  of  Mordecai.^ 
The  same  scholar  also  accounts  for  Esther's  other  name  Hadassah 
(Esth.  ii.  7);  kadasskatu  in  Babylonian  means  "  bride,"  which 
may  have  jtieen  a  title  ci  Ishtar. 

But  we  cannot  stop  short  here.  Unless  the  msrthological  key 
can  also  explain  Hainan  and  Vashti,  it  is  of  no  use.  Jensen, 
now  followed  by  Zimmem,  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Haman,  he 
says,  is  a  corruption  of  Hamman  or  Hummanor  Uman,  the  name 
of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Elamites,  in  whose  capital  (Susa)  the 
scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid,  while  Vashti  is  Maahti  (or  Vashti), 
probably  the  name  of  an  Ehunite  goddess. 

FoUowing  the  real  or  fanded  light  of  these  names,  Prof. 
Jensen  holds  that  the  Esther-legend  is  baaed  on  a  mythological 
account  of  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  deities  over  those  of 
Elam,  which  in  plain  prose  means  the  deliverance  of  ancient 
Babylonia  from  its  Elamite  oppressors,  and  that  such  an  account 
was  ddsely  coimected  with  the  Babylonian  New  Year's  festival, 
called  Zaffuuk,  just  as  the  Esther-legend  is  connected  with  the 
festival  0^  Purinr. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  mention  some  critical  objections, 
(i)  The  Babylonian  festival  corresponding  to  Purim  was  not  the 
spring  festival  of  Zagmuk,  but  the  summer  festival  of  Ishtar, 
which  is  probably  the  Saosea  of  Berossus,  an  orgiastic  festival 
analogous  to  Purim.  (a)  According  to  Jensen's  theory,  Mordecai, 
and  not  Esther,  ought  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  Haman's  ruin. 
(3)  No  such  Babylonian  account  as  Jensen  postulates  can  be 
indicated.  (4)  llie  identifications  df  names  are  hazardous. 
Fancy  a  descendant  of  Kish  called  Marduk,  and  an  "Agagiie" 
called  Hamman  I  Elsewhere  Mordecai  (Ezra  ii.  a;  Neh.  vii.  7) 
occurs  among  names  which  are  certainly  not  Persian  (Bigvai  is 
no  exception),  and  Haman  (Tobit  xiv.  10)  appears  as  a  nephew 
of  Achiachar,  which  is  not  a  Persian  name.  Esther,  moreover, 
ought  to  be  parallel  to  Judith;  fancy  likening  the  representative 
of  Israel  to  Uie  goddess  Ishtar  I 

Next,  as  to  the  preliminary  literary  phases  of  Esther.  Such 
phases  are  probable,  considering  the  later  phases  represented  in 
the  Septuagint.  There  may  have  once  existed  in  Hebrew  a 
story  of  the  deadly  feud  between  Mordecai  (if  that  be  the  original 

'  See  Zimmera,  DU  KiSinukriften  utid  das  AUe  TtstMK  p.  438. 
*/Wil.  p.M6. 

'Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds,  iti.  19S-199:  Amtr.  Jwfn.  of  Sem,  Last- 
CMaMf  (April  190a),  p.  158. 

*  So  too  Zimmem,  m  Gunkd't  Scktpfung  und  Chaos,  p.  313,  note  a.. 


name)  and  Haman,  with  elements  suggested  by  the  story  of  the 
battle  between  the  Supreme  (k>d  and  the  dragon  (see  Cosmogony). 
As  the  legend  stands,  Mordecai  and  Esther  seem  to  be  in  each 
other's  way.  In  a  passage  (i.  5  in  LXX.)  only  found  in  the  Septua- 
gint, but  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  Esther, 
reference  is  made  to  a  dream  of  Mordecai  respecting  two  great 
dragons,  t.«.  Mordecai  and  Haman  (x.  7).  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  view  here  mentioned.  If  so,  however,  there  must  also  have 
been  an  Esther-legend,  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  with 
that  of  Mordecai.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  view  of  Erbt.  Winckler 
takes  a  different  line.  Linguistic  facts  and  certain  points  in  the 
ccmtents  seem  to  him  <o  show  that  our  Esther  is  a  work  of  the 
age  of  the  Sdeuddae;  more  predsdy  he  thinks  of  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  Molon  under  Antiochus  III.  Of  course  there  was 
a  Book  of  Esther  before  this,  and  even  in  its  redacted  form  our 
Esther  reflects  the  period  of  three  Persian  kings,  viz.  Cyrus, 
Cambyses  and  Darius.  Lastly,  Cheyne  (Ency.  Bib.  "  Purim," 
S  7),  while  agreeing  with  Winckler  that  the  book  is  based  on  an 
eariier  narrative,  holds  that  that  earlier  text  differed  more  widely 
from  the  present  in  its  geographical  and  historical  setting  than 
Winckler  seems  to  suppose.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Purim,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  hive  recdved  a  final 
solution. 

BiBLiOGaAPBY.— Kuenen,  History  of  Israd,  iii.  (1875),  14B-153; 
Lagarde,  Pwim  (1887);  Zimroern  in  Scade's  Zoitschrift,  xi.  (1891), 
pp.  157-169,  and  KoiUnsckrifton  und  das  AUe  Testament  ^*\  485, 
5i5-5ao,  Jensen  in  WiMeboef's  Esther  (in  Marti's  series,  1898), 
PP.173-17S;  Winckler,  KeiUnschri/lennnddas  AUe  Teslament^'\p.M, 
AUortentalische  Porukung^,  wa  aer.  i.  1-64;  Erbt,  Die  PmntnsaM 
(1900) :  Ency.  Bihlica,  articles  ^  Esther  "  and  "  Purim  "  (a  composite 
article).  (T.  K.  C) 

AoomoNS  TO  Book  op  Esther.  These  "additions"  were 
written  originally  in  Greek  and  subsequently  interpolated  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Here  the  prindple 
•of  interpolation  has  reached  its  maximum.  Of  a  70  verses,  X07 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text.  These  additions  are 
distributed  throughout  the  book  in  the  Greek,  but  in  the  Latin 
Bible  they  were  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  canonical  book  by 
Jerome— an  action  that  has  rendered  them  meaningless.  In  the 
Greek  the  additions  form  with  the  canonical  text  a  consecutive 
history,  lliey  were  made  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  their  aim  was  to  supply  the  religious  element  which  b  so 
completely  lacking  in  the  canonical  work.  The  first,  whidi  gives 
the  dream  of  Mordecai  and  the  events  which  led  to  his  advance- 
ment at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  precedes  chap.  i.  of  the  canonical 
text:- the  second  and  fifth,  which  follow  iii.  13  and  viii.  la, 
furnish  copies  of  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  referred  to  in  these 
verses;  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  inserted  after  chap,  iv., 
consist  of  the  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  with  an  account  of 
Esther's  approach  to  the  king.  The  Ust,  which  doses  the  book, 
tells  of  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  Greek  text 
appears  in  two  widdy-Kliffering  recensions.  The  one  is  supported 
by  ABr,  and  the  other— a  revision  of  the  first — by  codices  19, 
93a,  xo8b.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Ludan.  Swete,  Old  Test,  in  Greek,  ii.  755,  has  given  the  former, 
while  Lagarde  has  published  both  texts  with  critical  annotations 
in  his  LibrorumVeleris  Testamenti  Canonicorum,  i.  504-541  (1883), 
dJiA^cbc\z\nhasKommentarilberdas  Buck  Esther  (x8oa). 

For  an  account  of  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  the  largunis,  and 
the  l^ter  Rabbinic  literature  connected  with  this  subject,  and  other 
questions  relating  to  these  additions,  see  Fritsscbe,  £xe(d.  Hand- 
inch  tu  den  Apoh.  (l8$i),  i.  67-108;  Schfirer  <'>.  iii.  330-333;  Fuller  in 
Speaker's  Apocr.  i.  360-403;  RyMcl  in  Kautssch's  Apoh.  u.  Psend. 


i.  103-aia;  Siegfried  in  Jewish  Encyc.  v.  337  sqq.;  Swete,  Inirod. 
to  the  Old  Test,  in  Creeh,  as?  seq.:  L.  B.  Fatoo,  "  A  Text-Critical 
Apparatus  to  the  Book  of  Esther  "  in  O.T.  and  Semitic  Studies  in 


Memory  of  W.  R.  Harper  (Chicago,  1908).  (R.  H.  C.) 

EBTHOHIA  (Ger.  Ekstland  and  Estkland,  Esthonian  Eesti- 
maa  and  Meie-maa,  also  Viroma  and  Rakoama;  Lettish  Iggaun 
Senna),  a  Baltic  province  of  Russia,  stretching  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  having  Lake  Pdpus  and  Livonia 
on  the  S.  and  the  government  of  St  Petersburg  on  the  E.  An 
archipelago  of  islands,  of  which  DagO  is  the  largest,  bdongs 
to  this  government  (Oesel  belongs  to  Livonia).  The  area  is 
7818  sq.  m.,  503  sq.  m.  of  this  being  insular.    The  surface  is  low. 
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not  exceeding  loo  ft.  in  altitude  along  the  coast  and  alongside 
Lake  Peipus,  while  in  the  interior  the  average  elevation  ranges 
from  200  to  300  ft.^  and  nowhere  exceeds  450  ft.  It  was  entirely 
covered  with  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  great  ice-sheet  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch,  resting  upon  Sikirian  sandstones  and  limestones. 
In  places  sands  and  cUys  overlie  the  glacial  deposits.  The 
prindpal  stream  is  the  Narova,  which  issues  from  Lake  Peipus, 
flows  along  the  eastern  border,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land.  The  other  drainage  arteries  are  all  small,  but  many  in 
number;  while  lakes  and  marshes  aggregate  fully  22|%  of  the 
total  surface.  The  climate  is  severe,  great  cold  being  experienced 
in  winter,  though  moist  west  winds  exercise  a  moderating  in- 
fluence. Nevertheless  the  annual  mean  temperature  ranges 
between  39**  and  43**  Fahr.  In  1878  the  nobility,  mostly  of  German 
descent,  owned  and  farmed  52%  of  the  land;  42%  was  farmed, 
but  not  owned,  by  the  peasants,  mostly  Esths  or  Ehsts,  and  only 
3%  was  owned  by  persons  outside  Uie  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
Since  then  one-fourth  of  the  peasantry  have  been  enabled  to 
purchase  their  holdings,  more  than  half  a  miUion  acres  having 
passed  into  their  possession.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation, 
and  it  is,  on  all  the  larger  holdings,  carried  on  with  greater 
scientific  knowledge  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia.  Of  the 
total  area  about  z6-6%  is  under  cultivation;  meadows  and 
grass-lands  amount  to  41 '7%;  and  forests  cover  19%.  The 
prindpal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  with  brge 
quantities  of  vegetables.  Cattle-breeding  flourishes,  and  meat 
and  butter  are  constantly  increasing  items  of  export.  The  manu- 
factories consist  chiefly  of  distilleries  (over  13,500,000  gallons 
annually),  cotton  (at  Krinholm  falls  on  the  Narova),  woollen, 
flour,  paper  and  saw  mills,  iron  and  machinery  works,  and 
match  factories.  Fishing  is  active  along  the  coast,  especially 
for  anchovies.  The  province  is  intersected  by  a  railway  running 
from  St  Petersburg  to'Reval,  with  branches  from  the  latter  dty 
westwards  to  Baltic  Port  and  southwards  into  Livonia,  and  from 
Taps  south  to  Yuryev  (Dorpat).  The  chief  seaports  are  Reval, 
Baltic  Port,  Hapsal,  Kunda  and  Dagd.  Esthonia  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Reval  (pop.  in  1897, 
66,292),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Hapsal,  a  lively  watering- 
place  (3238);  Weissenstdn  (2509);  and  Wesenberg  (5560). 
The  population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Ehstes  (365,959  in 
1897),  Russians  (18,000),  Germans  (16,000),  Swedes  (5800),  and 
some  Jews,  is  growing  fairly  fast:  in  1870  it  numbered  323,960, 
and  in  1897  413,7471  of  whom  210,199  were  women  and  76,315 
lived  in  towns;  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  451,700.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  the  whole  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Education 
is,  for  Russia,  relatively  high. 

The  Esths,  Ehsts  or  Esthonians,  who  call  themselves  Tallopoeg 
and  Maamees,  are  known  to  the  Russians  as  Chukhni  or  Chukh- 
ontsi,  to  the  Letts  as  Iggauni,  and  to  the  Finns  as  Virolaiset. 
They  belong  to  the  Finnish  family,  and  consequently  to  the 
Ural-Altaic  division  of  the  human  race.  Altogether  they 
number  close  upon  one  million,  and  are  thus  distributed: 
365,959  in  Esthonia  (in  1897),  518,594  in  Livonia,  64,116  in  the 
government  of  St  Peteisburg,  25,458  in  that  of  Pskov,  and  1 2,855 
in  other  parts  of  Russia.  As  a  race  they  exhibit  manifest  evi- 
dences of  their  Ural-Altaic  or  Mongolic  descent  in  their  short 
stature,  absence  of  beard,  oblique  eyes,  broad  face,  low  forehead 
and  small  mouth.  In  addition  to  that  they  are  an  under-sized, 
ill-thriven  people,  with  long  arms  and  thin,  short  legs.  They 
ding  tenadou^y  to  their  native  language,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Finnish,  and  divisible  into  two,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  into  three,  prindpal  dialects — Dorpat  Esthonian  and 
Reval  Esthonian,  with  Pemau  Esthonian.  Reval  Esthonian, 
which  preserves  more  carefully  the  full  inflectional  forms  and  pays 
greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  is  recognized  as  the 
literary  language.  Since  1873  ^he  cultivation  of  their  mother- 
tongue  has  been  sedulously  promoted  by  an  Esthonian  Literary 
Society  {Eesti  Korjameeste  Sells),  which  publishes  Toimelused,  or 
**  Instructions  "  in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  have  a  decided 
love  of  poetry,  and  exhibit  great  facility  in  improvising  verses 
and  poems  on  all  occasions,  and  they  sing  everywhere,  from 
morning  to  night.    Like  the  Finns  they  possess  rich  stores  of 


national  songs.  These,  which  bear  an  unmistakable  family 
likeness  to  those  of  the  great  Finnish  epic  of  the  Kalepola,  wen 
collected  as  the  Kalevi  Po£g,  and  edited  by  Kreutswald  (1857), 
and  translated  into  German  by  Rdnthal  (1857-1859)  aind 
Bertram  (x86i)  and  by  L5we  (1900).  Other  coUections  of 
Eslkniscke  Volksludtr  have  been  published  by  Neu»  (1850- 
1852)  and  Kreutzwald  and  Neuss  (1854);  while  Kreutzwald 
(1866)  and  Jannsen  (1888)  have  published  coUections  of  legends 
and  national  tales.  The  eariiest  publication  in  Esthonkn  was 
a  Lutheran  catechism  in  the  i6th  century.  An  Esthonian 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Reval  in  1715. 
Between  1813  and  1832  there  appeared  at  Pemau  twenty  volamcs 
of  BeilrUge  but  gemuufn  Kenntniss  der  estknisckeH  Spradk,  by 
RoaenpULnter,  and  from  1840  onwards  many  valuable  papers  on 
Esthonian  subjects  were  contributed  to  the  Verkandlmmiai  let 
geiekrten  estkniscken  Gesdlschaft  tu  Dorpai.  F.  J.  Wiedemaoa, 
who  laboured  indefatigably  in  the  regbtration  and  prcservatioQ 
of  matters  connected  with  Esthonian  language  and  lore,  puUidMd 
an  Eslknisch-deutsckes  Wdrttrbuck  (1865;  2nd  ed.  by  Hurt, 
X891,  &c.),  and  in  r903  there  appeared  at  Reval  a  Deutsck- 
esthnisches  Wifrterbuck,  by  Ploompun  and  Kann. 

The  Esthonians  first  appear  in  history  as  a  warlike  and 
predatory  ran,  the  terror  of  the  Baltic  seamen  in  conseqnenGe  of 
their  pirades.  More  than  one  of  the  Danish  kings  made  serious 
attempts  to  subdue  them.  Canute  VI.  invaded  their  country 
(1194-1196)  and  forced  baptism  upon  many  of  them,  but  no 
sooner  did  his  war-ships  disappear  than  they  reverted  to  their 
former  heathenism.  In  12x9  Waldemar  II.  undertook  a  mote 
formidable  crusade  against  them,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
founded  the  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Reval.  By  his  effofts 
the  northern  portion  of  the  race  were,  made  submissive  to  the 
Danish  crown;  but,  though  conquered,  they  were  by  no  means 
subdued,  and  were  incessantly  in  revolt,  until,  after  a  great 
rebellion  in  1343,  Waldemar  IV.  Atterdag  sold  for  19,000  marks 
his  portion  of  Esthonia  in  1346,  to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Sword.  These  German  crusaders  had  already,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  fighting,  in  1224  gained  possession  of  the  regions 
inhabited  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  race,  that  is  those 
now  induded  in  Livonia.  From  that  time  for  neariy  six  hundred 
years  or  more  the  Esthonians  were  practically  reduced  to  a 
state  of  serfdon)  to  the  German  Jandowners.  In  152 1  the  noUcs 
and  dties  of  Esthonia  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  of  Sweden;  but  after  the  wars  of  Chari» 
XII.,  Esthonia  was  formally  ceded  to  his  victorious  rival,  Peter 
the  Great,  by  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721).  Serfdom  was  abolished 
in  18x7  by  Tsar  Alexander  I.;  but  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  so  little  improved  that  they  rose  in  open  revolt  in  X859. 
Since  1878,  however,  a  vast  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected 
in  their  economic  position  (stc  above).  The  determining  feature 
of  their  recent  history  has  been  the  attempt  made  by  the  Rttssiaa 
government  (since  x88i)  and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (sin« 
1883)  to  russify  and  convert  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
Germans  and  Esths  alike,  by  enforcing  the  use  of  Russian  in  the 
schools  and  by  harsh  and  repressive  measures  aimed  at  tfack 
native  language. 

See  Merkel.  DiefreUn.  Letten  und  Esthen  (1820);  Parrot.  Verxttck 
eirur  EtUwickelung  der  Sprocket  Absiammung,  Sfc.,  der  Liwen.  Lsttn. 
EesUn  (1839):  F.  Kruae,  UrgeukkkU  des  eslkmiscken  Vciksaamtmet 
(1846);  Wiedemann,  Crammalik  der  estkniscken  Spracke  (1875), 
and  Atts  dem  innern  und  Aussern  Leben  der  Estken  (1876):  Kftppen, 
Die  Bewokner  Estklauds  (1847):  F.  MQllcr,  Beitrd^  sue  Orampkie 
und  Hydrograjfkie  von  EstkUtnd  (1869-1871):  Bunge.  Dos  Ifertet- 
tkum  Eslkland  unler  den  Kinigen  von  D&nemark  (1B77):  and  Scxa- 
phim,  Cesckickte  Lie-,  Est-,  und  Kurtands  (2nd  ed.,  1897)  and  various 
papers  in  the  Finnisck-Ugriscke  Forsckungen, 

(P.A-K.;  J.T.  Bb,:  CEi.) 

ESTIENNB  (or  ^tienne;  the  French  form  of  the  name; 
anglicized  to  Stephens,  and  latinized  to  Stephanus),  a  Ficnch 
family  of  scholars  and  printers. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Heniki  Estxennb  (d.  1530),  the 
scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  who  came  to  Paris  in  xsos, 
and  soon  afterwards  set  up  a  printing  establishment  at  the  top 
of  the  rue  Saint- Jean  de  Beauvais,  on  the  hill  of  Saint-Gcneviivc 
opposite  the  law  school.    He  died  in  1520,  and,  his  three 
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being  miiion,  the  busmess  was  carried  on  by  his  loreman  Simon 
de  Colines,  who  in  1521  married  his  widow. 

Robert  Estienne  (1503-1559)  was  Henri's  second  son. 
After  his  father's  death  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  stepfather, 
and  in  this  capadty  superintended  the  printing  of  a  Latin 
edition  of. the  New  Tesument  in  i6mo  (1523).  Some  sUght 
alterations  which  he  bad  introduced  into  the  text  brought  upon 
him  the  censures  of  the  factdty  oi  theology.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  him  and  that  body.  It 
appears  that  he  had  intimate  relations  with  the  new  Evangelical 
preachers  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and  that 
soon  after  this  time  he  definitely  joined  the  Reformed  Church. 
In  1536  he  entered  into  possession  of  his  father's  printing  estab- 
lishment, and  adopted  as  his  device  the  celebrated  olive-tree 
(a  reminiscence  doubtless  of  his  grandmother's  family  of  Mont- 
olivet),  with  the  motto  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (xi.  20), 
Naii  altuM  tapere,  sometimes  with  the  addition  sed  time.  In 
1528  he  married  Perrette,  a  daughter  of  the  scholar  and  printer 
Josse  Bade  (Jodocus  Badius),  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
bis  first  Latin  Bible,  an  edition  in  folio,  upon  which  he  had  been 
at  work  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1532  appeared  his  Thesaurus 
iingnae  Latinoe^  a  dictionary  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  upon 
which  for  two  years  he  had  toiled  incessantly,  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  Thierry  of  Beauvais.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in  1536,  and  a  third, 
still  further  improved,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1543.  Though  the 
TkesawTMS  is  now  superseded,  its  merits  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared 
before;  it  formed  the  basis  of  future  labours,  and  even  as  late 
as  1734  was  considered  worthy  of  being  re-edited.  In  1539 
Robert  was  appointed  king's  printer  for  Hebrew  and  Latin,  an 
office  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Conrad  Neobar  in  1540,  he 
united  that  of  king's  printer  for  Greek.  In  1 54 1  he  was  entrusted 
by  Francis  1.  with  the  task  of  procuring  from  Claude  Caramond, 
the  engraver  and  type-founder,  three  sets  of  Greek  type  for  the 
royal  press.  The  middle  size  were  the  first  ready,  and  with 
these  Robert  printed  the  tditio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiaslicae 
Histofiae  of  Eusebius  and  ot  hers  ( 1 544)-  The  smallest  size  were 
first  used  for  the  i6nio  edition  of  the  New  Testament  known 
as  the  0  mirijicam  (1546),  while  with  the  largest  size  was  printed 
the  magnificent  folio  of  1550.  This  edition  involved  the  printer 
in  fresh  disputes  with  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  left  his  native  town  for  ever,  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  published  in  1552  a  caustic  and 
effective  answer  to  his  persecutors  under  the  title  Ad  censuras 
tkeologorum  Parisiensiumf  quibus  Bibiia  a  R.  SUphano,  Typo- 
grapko  Reghf  ex  usa  caiumniose  noktmntf  eiusdem  R.*S.  respontio, 
A  French  translation,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  style^  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  year  (printed  in 
R^nouard's  Annales  de  Vimprimene  des  Estienne).  At  Geneva 
Robert  proved  himself  an  ardent  partisan  of  Calvin,  several 
of  whose  works  he  published  He  died  there  on  the  7th  of 
September  1559. 

It  IS  by  his  work  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  and  especially  as 
an  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known. 
The  text  of  his  New  Testament  of  i$5o.  either  in  its  original  form 
or  in  such  sli|[htly  modified  form  as  it  assumed  in  the  Elzevir  text 
of  1634,  remains  to  this  dav  the  traditional  text.  But  this  is  due 
rather  to  its  typojtraphical  beauty  than  to  any  critical  merit.  The 
readings  of  the  fifteen  MSS.  which  Robert's  son  Henri  had  colUted 
for  the  purpose  were  merely  introduced  into  the  margin.  The  text 
was  still  almost  exactly  that  of  Erasmus.  It  was^  however,  the  first 
edition  ever  published  with  a  critical  apparatus  of  any  sort.  Of  the 
whole  Bible  Robert  printed  eleven  editions — eisht  in  Latin,  two  in 
Hebrew  and  one  in  French;  while  of  the  New  Testament  alone  he 
printed  twelve— five  in  Greek,  five  in  Latin  and  two  in  French.  In 
the  Greek  New  Testament  of  1551  (printed  at  GenevaMhe  present 
division  into  verses  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  editiones 
princifes  which  issued  from  Robert's  press  were. eight  in  number, 
viz.  Eusefnus,  including  the  Praeparatto  ewanfjUica  and  the  t>emon- 
stratio  evangelica  as  well  as  the  Hist&ria  ecctesiastiea  already  men* 
tioned  (iS44-i546).  Mouhoptdus  (i54S)>  Dionysius  of  Haiiearnassms 
(February  1547),  Alexander  TraUianus  (January  154S).  Dio  Cassius 
(January  15M),  Justin  Marliir  (1551).  Xipkiltnns  (1551).  Appian 
0551).  the  last  being  completed,  after  Robert's  departure  from 
Pans,  by  hh  bran  her  (Carles,  and  appearing  under  hli  namei    These 


editions,  all  in  folio,  except  the  Moschoptdus,  which  ta  in  4to,  are 
unrivalled  for  beauty.  Robert  also  printed  numerous  editions  of 
Latin  classics,  of  which  perhaps  the  folio  VirgU  of  1532  is  the  most 
noteworthy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Latin  grammars  and  other 
educational  works,  many  of  which  were  written  by  Maturin  Cordier, 
his  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  humanism. 

Chaxlbs  EsnENNE  (1504  or  1 505-1564),  the  third  son  of 
Henri,  was,  like  his  brother  Robert,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.  After  the  usual  humanistic  training  he  studied 
medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Paris.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  Jean  Antoine  de  BaU,  the  future  poet.  In  1551, 
when  Robert  Estienne  left  Paris  for  (Geneva,  Charles,  who  had 
remained  a  Catholic,  took  charge  of  his  printing  establishment, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  king's  printer.  In  1561  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  debtors'  prison. 

Hu  principal  works  are  Praedium  Rustiemm  (15^).  a  collection 
of  tracts  which  he  had  compiled  from  ancient  wnters  on  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  which  continiwd  to  be  a  favourite  book 
down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  Dictionarinm  kistorieum  Oc 
poUicmm  (1553).  the  first  French  encyclopaedia;  T^MMrM  Ciceroni- 
anus  (lS57)»  and  De  disseUione  partium  corporis  kumani  liM  ires, 
with  well-drawn  woodcuts  (1548).  He  also  published  a  translation 
of  an  Italian  comedy.  Cli  JntannaH,  under  the  title  of  Le  Sacrifice 
(1543:  republished  as  Les  Abusett  iS49)t  which  had  some  influence 
on  the  development  of  French  comedy:  tnd  Paradoxes  (1553).  an 
imitation  of  the  Paradossi  of  Ortensio  LandL 

Henri  Eshenne  (1531-1598),  sometimes  called  Henri  II., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Aulus  Gellius  (1585),  addressed  to  his  son  Paul,  he  gives  an 
interesting  accotut  of  his  father's  household,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  various  nationalities  of  those  who  were  employed  on  the 
press,  Latin  was  used  as  a  common  language.  Henri  thus  picked 
up  Latin  as  a  child,  but  by  his  own  request  he  was  allowed  to 
learn  Greek  as  a  serious  study  before  Latin.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  become  a  pupil  of  Pierre  Danfa,  at  that  time  the  first 
Greek  scholar  in  France.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Jacques  Toussain,  one  ci  the  royal  professors 
of  Greek,  and  in  the  same  year  (1545)  was  employed  by  his 
father  to  collate  a  MS.  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  In  1547 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  hunting  for  and 
collating  MSS.  and  in  interooune  with  learned  men.  In  1550 
he  visited  Eng^nd,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  then  Flanders,  where  he  learnt  Spanish.  In  1551  he 
joined  his  father  at  Geneva,  which  henceforth  became  his  home. 
In  1 554  he  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  firstf raits  of  hb  researches, 
two  first  editions,  vis.  a  tract  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
and  the  so-caUed  "  Anacreon."  In  1556  he  discovered  at  Rome 
ten  new  books  (zi.-zx.)of  Diodorus  SIctilus.  In  1557  he  issued 
from  the  press  which  in  the  previous  year  he  had  set  up  at 
Geneva  three  first  editions,  viz.  Atkenagoras,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
and  some  fragments  of  Greek  historians,  including  Appian's 
*Awn$a}uK^f  and  'Ifitipuc^  and  an  edition  of  Aeschylus,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Agamemnon  was  printed  in  entirety  and  as 
a  separate  play.  In  1559  he  printed  a  Latin  translation  from 
his  own  pen  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  an  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  with  the  new  books.  His  father  dying  in  the  same  year, 
he  became  under  his  will  owner  of  his  press,  subject,  however, 
to  the  condition  of  keeping  it  at  Geneva.  In  1 566  he  published 
his  best-known  French  work,  the  Apoiogie  pour  Hlrodote,  or, 
as  he  himself  called  it,  UliUroduction  au  traUi  de  la  conformUi 
des  merveiUes  anciennes  avee  les  modemes  ou  Traiti  priparaiij  d 
PApologie  pour  Btrodote.  Some  passages  being  ccmsidered 
objectionable  by  the  Geneva  consistory,  he  was  compelled  to 
cancel  the  pages  containing  them.  The  book  became  highly 
popular,  and  within  sixteen  years  twelve  editions  were  printed. 
In  1572  he  published  the  great  work  upon  which  he  had  been 
labouring  for  many  years,  the  Thesaurus  Craecae  linguae, 
in  5  vols.  fol.  The  publication  in  1578  of  his  Deux  Dialogues 
du  fiouveau  fran^pis  italianiti  brought  him  into  a  fresh  dispute 
with  the  consistory.  To  avoid  their  censure  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  resided  at  the  French  court  for  a  year.  On  his  return  to 
Geneva  he  was  summoned  before  the  consistory,  and,  proving 
contumacious,  was  imprisoned  for  a  week.  From  this  time  his 
We  beOKme  more  and  more  of  a  nomad  «ne.    Htl  ts  to  be  fbund 
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at  Basel,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Pest,  everywhere  but  at  Geneva, 
these  journeys  being  undertaken  partly  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
patrons  and  purchasers,  for  the  Urge  sums  which  he  had  spent 
on  such  publications  as  the  Thesaurus  and  the  Piato  of  1578  had 
almost  ruined  him.  His  press  stood  nearly  at  a  standstill.  A 
few  editions  of  classical  authors  were  brought  out,  but  each 
successive  one  showed  a  falling  off.  Such  value  as  the  later 
ones  had  was  chiefly  due  to  the  notes  furnished  by  Casaubon, 
who  in  1586  had  married  his  daughter  Florence.  His  last  yeare 
were  marked  by  ever-increasing  in6rmity  of  mind  and  temper. 
In  IS97  he  left  Geneva  for  the  last  time.  After  visiting  Mont- 
pellier,  where  Casaubon  was  now  professor,  he  started  for  Paris, 
but  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  at  Lyons,  and  died  there  at 
the  end  of  January  1 598. 

Few  men  have  ever  served  the  cause  of  learning  more  devotedly. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  amount  which  he  produced,  whether  as 
printer,  editor  or  original  writer,  was  enormous.  The  productions 
of  his  press,  though  printed  with  the  same  beautiful  type  as  his 
father's  books,  are,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  paper  and  ink, 
inferior  to  them  in  general  beauty.  The  best,  perhapw,  from  a 
typoffraphical  point  ch  view,  are  the  Poitae  Cratci  pHncipes  (fdio, 
1566),  the  Plutarch  (1^  vols.  8vo.  1572).  and  the  Plato  (3  vols,  folio, 
1^78).  It  was  rather  his  scholarship  which  gave  value  to  his  editions. 
He  was  not  only  his  own  press<orrector  but  his  own  editor.  Though 
by  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  nearly  all  the  important 
Creek  and  Latin  authors  that  we  now  possess  had  been  published, 
his  untiring  activity  still  found  some  gleanings.  Eighteen  first 
editions  of  Ureek  authors  and  one  of  a  Latin  author  are  due  to  his 
pcesB.  The  most  important  have  been  already  mentioned.  Henri's 
reputation  as  a  ach<nar  and  editor  has  increased  of  late  years.  His 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  has  always  been  admitted  to 
have  been  quite  exceptional  *.  but  he  has  been  accused  of  want  of 
taste  and  judgment,  of  carelessness  and  rashness.  Special  censure 
has  been  passed  on  his  Plutarch,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced coniectures  of  his  own  into  the  text,  while  pretending  to  have 
derived  tnem  from  MS.  authority.  But  a  late  editor,  Sintenis, 
has  shown  that,  though  like  all  the  other  editors  of  his  day  he  did 
not  give  references  to  his  authorities,  eveiy  one  of  his  supposed 
conjectures  can  be  traced  to  some  MS.  Whatever  [may  be  said 
as  to  his  taste  or  his  judgment,  it  seems  that  be  was  both  careful 
and  scrupulous,  and  that  he  only  resorted  to  conjecture  when 
authority  failed  him.  And,  whatever  the  merit  of  his  conjectures, 
he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  show  what  conjecture  could  do  towards 
restoring  a  hopelessly  corrupt  passage.  The  work,  however,  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  scholar  is  most  surely  based  is  the  Thesaurus 
Craecae  linguae.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
considerable  materials  for  the  work  had  been  already  collected  by 
his  father,  and  that  he  received  considerable  assistance  from  the 
German  scholar  Sylburg.  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
praise  as  the  producer  m  a  work  which  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  scholarship  and  which  in  those  early  days  of  Greek  learning  could 
have  been  produced  by  no  one  but  a  giant.  Two  editions  of  the 
Thesaurus  were  published  in  the  19th  century — at  London  by 
Valpy  (1815-182S)  and  at  Paris- by  Didot  (1831-1863). 

It  was  one  of  Henri  Estienne's  great  ments  that,  unlike'  neariy  all 
the  French  scholars  who  preceded  him,  he  did  not  neglect  his  own 
language.  In  the  Traiti  de  la  conformtti  du  lanngefrancais  aeec  le 
Crec  (published  in  1565,  but  without  date;  ed.  L.  Feug&e,  1850), 
French  is  asserted  to  have,  amons  modem  languages,  the  most 
affinity  with  Greek,  the  first  of  all  languages.  Ueux  DiaJogues  du 
Houveau  fran^ois  ttalianisi  (Geneva,  1578;  ed.  P.  Ristelhuber, 
2  vols.,  1885)  was  directed  against  the  fashion  prevailing  in  the  court 
of  Catherine  dc'  Medici  of  using  Italian  words  and  forms.  The 
Project  du  livre  intituU  de  la  Pricdlence  du  langage  francois  (Paris. 
1579:  ed.  E.  Huguet,  1896)  treats  of  the  superiority  of^  French  to 
Italian.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Pricellence  is  the  account 
of  French  proverbs,  and,  Henry  III.  having  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  them,  Henri  Esticnne  published,  in 
^59^,  Les  Prentices  ou  le  I.  livre  des  Prmerbes  epigrammatizex  (never 
reprinted  and  very  rare). 

Finally,  there  remains  the  Apologie  pour  Hirodote,  his  most  famous 
work.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  strange 
stories  in  Herodotus  may  be  paralleled  by  equally  strange  ones  of 
modem  times.  Virtually  it  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  wnter's  age, 
especially  on  the  Roman  Church.  Put  together  without  any  method, 
its  extreme  desultoriness  makes  it  difficult  to  read  continuously,  but 
the  numerous  stories,  collected  partly  from  various  literary  sources, 
notably  from  the  preachers  Menot  and  Maillard,  partly  from  the 
writer  s  own  multifarious  experience,  with  which  it  is  packed,  make 
it  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
time.  But  satire,  to  be  effective,  should  be  either  humorous  or 
righteously  indignant,  and,  while  such  humour  as  there  is  in  the 
Apologie  »  decidedly  heavy,  the  writer's  indignation  is  generally 
forgotten  in  his  evident  relish  for  scandal.  The  style  b.  after  all,  its 
chief  merit.  Though  it  bears  evident  traces  of  hurry,  it  is,  like  that 
of  all  Henri  Estienne's  French  writings,  dear,  easy  and  vigorous, 


uniting  the  directness  and  sensuousness  of  the  older  writen  with 
a  suppleness  and  logical  precision  which  at  this  time  were  almotft 
new  elements  in  French  prose.  An  edition  of  the  Apeiope  has 
recently  been  published  by  Liseux  (ed.  Ristelhuber,  a  ^kA%,,  1S79). 
after  one  of  the  only  two  copies  of  the  original  uncancelled  cditioa 
that  are  known  to  exist.  The  very  remarkabkr  political  pamphlet 
entitled  Dtscours  mterteilleux  de  la  we  et  actions  et  deportemems  de 
Osthenne  de  MediciSt  which  appeared  in  1574.  ha^  been  ascribed  to 
Henri  Estienne.  but  the  evidence  both  internal  and  external  b  con- 
clusive against  hb  being  the  author  of  it.  Of  hb  Latin  writins  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  De  LalinitatefaUo  suspecta  (157^.  the 
Psendo-Ctcero  (iS77)  and  the  Ntsoltodidascalus  (1578),  aO  three 
written  against  the  Ciceronians,  and  the  Francofordiemse  Emporium 
(1574).  a  panegyric  on  the  Frankfort  fair  (reprinted  with  a  Freecfc 
tran^tion  by  Liseux.  1875).  He  also  wrMe  a  large  quantity  of 
indifferent  Latin  verses,  including  a  long  poem  entitled  Mmsa 
tnonitrix  Principum  (Basel,  1590). 

The  primary  authorities  for  an  account  of  the  Estienoes  are  tfaeo- 
own  works.  In  the  garrulous  and  egotistical  prefaces  which  Heori 
was  in  the  habit  of  prefixing  to  his  editions  will  be  found  many 
scattered  biographical  details.  Twenty-seven  letters  from  Henri 
to  John  Crato  of  CrafTtheim  (ed.  F.  Passow.  i8io)  have  been  printed, 
and  there  is  one  of  Robert  s  in  Herminjard  s  Corres^omdemee  des 
Riformateurs  dans  de  pays  de  langue  franfoiu  (9  vols,  pubtisfaed 
1866-1807),  *^hilc  ^  ^^^  other  contemporary  references  to  him  wiH 
be  found  in  the  same  work.  The  secondary  authorities  are  Janssro 
van  Almeloveen,  De  vitis  Stebhanorum  (Amsterdam.  1663;: 
Maitlaire.  Stephcimorum  hisloria  (London.  I7cn);  A.  A.  R&iouard. 
Annates  de  I'lmpnmerie  des  Esttenne  (2nd  ed..  Parb.  1845);  the 
article  on  Estienne  by  A.  F.  Didot  in  the  Nouo.  Biot.  fhi.:  Mark 
Pattison.  Essays,  i.  67  AT.  (1869);  L.  CMment.  Henri  Estienne  ^  sm 
aeupre  fran^aise  (Paris.  1899).  There  is  a  good  account  of  Henri's 
Thesaurus  in  the  Quart.  Reo.  for  J 
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EnON.  an  urban  dbtrict  in  the  Cleveland  parliamentary 
division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  4  m.  S.E. 
of  Middlesbrough,  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  11,199.  1*bb  b  one  of  the  principal  centres  from 
which  the  great  ironstone  deposits  of  the  Cleveland  Hilb  are 
worked,  and  there  are  extensive  blast-furnaces,  iron-foondries 
and  steam  sawing-milb  in  the  district.  Immediately  W.  <tf 
Eston  lies  the  urban  dbtrict  of  Ormesby  (pop.  9482),  and  the 
whole  dbtrict  is  densely  populated  (see  Miiwlesbsoccb). 
Marton,  west  of  Ormesby,  was  the  birthplace  of  Captain  Cook 
( 1 728).    Numerous  early  earthworks  fringe  the  hills  to  the  sooth. 

ESTOPPEL  (from  O.  Fr.  estopper,  to  stop,  bar;  estoupe,  mod. 
itoupe,  a  plug  of  tow;  Lat.  stuppa)^  a  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence 
by  which  a  party  in  litigation  b  prohibited  from  asserting  or 
denying  something,  when  such  assertion  or  denial  would  be 
inconsistent  with  hb  own  previous  statements  or  conduct. 
Estoppel  b  said  to  arise  in  three  ways — (1)  by  record  or  judg- 
ment, (2)  by  deed,  and  (3)  by  matter  in  pais  or  conduct.  (1) 
Where  a  cause  of  action  has  been  tried  and  final  judgment  has 
been  pronoimced,  the  judgment  b  conclusive — either  party 
attempting  to  renew  the  litigation  by  a  new  action  would  be 
estopped  by  the  judgment.  "  Every  judgment  b  conduave 
proof  as  against  parlies  and  privies,  of  facts  directly  in  issue  in 
the  case,  actually  decided  by  the  court,  and  app«mng  from  the 
judgment  itself  to  be  the  ground  on  which  it  was  based.'* — 
Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Art.  41.  (2)  It  b  one  of 
the  privileges  of  deeds  as  dbtinguished  from  sim;^  contracts 
that  they  operate  by  way  of  estoppel.  "  A  man  shaU  always 
be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  pfx>ve 
anything  in  contradiction  to  what  be  has  once  so  solenwiy  and 
deliberately  avowed"  (Blackstone,  2  Com.  295);  e.g.  where  a 
bond  recited  that  the  defendants  were  authorized  by  acts  of 
parliament  to  borrow  money,  and  that  under  such  authority  they 
had  borrowed  money  from  a  certain  person,  they  were  estopped 
from  setting  up  as  a  defence  that  they  did  not  in  fact  so  borrow 
money,  as  stated  by  their  deed  (3)  Estoppel  by  conduct,  or. 
as  it  b  still  sometimes  called,  estoppel  by  matter  in  pais,  b  the 
most  important  head.  The  rule  practically  comes  to  thb  that, 
when  a  person  in  his  dealings  with  others  has  acted  so  as  10 
induce  them  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  and  to  act  on  sudi  belief, 
he  nuiy  not  in  any  proceeding  between  himself  and  them  deny 
the  thing  to  be  true:  e.g.  a  partner  retiring  from  a  firm  v-ithout 
giving  notice  to  the  customers,  cannot,  as  against  a  customer 
having  no  knowledge  of  his  retirement,  deny  that  he  is  a  partner. 
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As  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  prindple  operates  to  prevent 

the  denial  by  the  tenant  of  the  landlord's  title.     So  if  a  person 

comes  upon  land  by  the  licence  of  the  person  in  possession,  he 

cannot  deny  that  the  licenser  had  a  title  to  the  possession  at  the 

time  the  licence  was  given.    Again,  if  a  man  accq>ts  a  bill  of 

exchange  he  may  not  deny  the  signature  or  the  capacity  of  the 

drawer.    So  a  person  receiving  goods  as  baillee  from  another 

cannot  deny  the  title  of  that  other  to  the  goods  at  the  time  they 

were  entrusted  to  hiuL 

Estoppel  of  whatever  kind  is  subject  to  one  genend  rule,  that 

it  cannot  override  the  law  of  the  land;  for  example,  a  corpora- 

tion  would  not  be  estopped  as  to  acts  yfhlch  are  tdtra  tires. 

See  L.  F.  Everett  and  E.  Strode,  Th$  Law  cf  Esloppd;  M.  Cabab^, 
PrincipUs  tf  Esloppd. 

BSTOUTBVILlJS,  OUILLAUMB  D'  (1403-1483),  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bishop  of  Angers,  of  Digne,-of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina,  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prior  of  Saint 
Martin  des  Champs,  abbot  of  Mont  St  Michel,  of  St  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  and  of  Montebourg.  He  was  sent  to  France  as  legate  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  peace  between  Charles  VIL  and 
England  (1451),  and  undertook,  tx  officio,  the  revision  of  the 
trial  of  Joan  of  Arc;  he  afterwards  reformed  the  statutes  of  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  then  went  to  preside  over  the  assembly 
of  dergy  which  met  at  Bourges  to  discuss  the  observation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (see  Basel,  Council  or),  finally  returning 
to  Rome,  where  he  passed  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  great  builder,  Rouen,  Mont  St  Michel,  Pontoise  and  Gaillon 
owing  many  noble  bmldiings  to  his  initiative. 

BST0VBR8  (from  the  0.  Fr.  eslover,  esUnoit,  a  verb  used  as 
a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  necessary;  the  word 
is  of  dispiited  origin;  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Lat.  stare, 
to  stand,  or  studtre,  to  desire),  a  term,  in  English  law,  for  the 
wood  which  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  may  take  from  the  land  he 
holds  for  repair  of  his  house,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
the  hedges  and  fences,  and  for  firewood.  The  0.  Eng.  word  for 
estover  was  bole  or  boot  (literally  meaning  "  good,"  **  profit," 
the  same  word  as  seen  in  "  better  **).  '  The  various  kinds  of 
estovers  were  thus  known  as  house-bote,  cart  or  plough-bote, 
hedge  or  hay-bote,  and  fire-bote  rcspectivdy.  These  rights 
may,  of  course,  be  restricted  by  express  covenants.  Copyholders 
have  similar  rights  over  the  land  they  occupy  and  over  the  waste 
of  the  manor,  in  which  case  the  rights  are  known  as  "  Conunons 
of  estovers."  (See  Commons.) 

ESTRADA,  LA,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  |»ovince 
of  Pontev^dra,  xs  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Santiago  de  Compostela.  Pop. 
(jQoo)  93,916.  La  Estrada  is  the  chief  town  of  a  densdy-popu- 
lated  mountainous  district;  its  industries  are  agriculture,  stock- 
breeding,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  doth. 
Timber  from  the  mountain  forests  is  conveyed  from  La  Estrada 
to  the  river  UUa,  4  m.  N.,  and  thence  floated  down  to  the  sea- 
ports on  AxxMa  Bay.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  Requeijo, 
7  m.  W.,  on  the  Pontevedra-Santiago  railway.  There  are 
mineral  springs  at  La  Estrada  and  at  Caldas  de  Reyes,  xx  m. 

ESTRADA  a  French  architectural  term  for  a  raised  pktform 
(see  Dais).  In  the  Levant  the  estrade  of  a  divan  is  called  Sopha 
(Blondel),  from  which  comes  our  "  sofa." 

E8TRADBS.  GODEFROI,  Comte  o'  (1607-1686),  French 
diplomatist  and  marshal,  was  bom  at  Agen.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francois  d'Estrades  (d.  1653),  a  partisan  of  Henry  IV. ,  and  brother 
of  Jean  d'Estrades,  bishop  of  Condom.  He  became  a  page  to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Maurice  of  Holland.  In  1646  he  was  named  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  Holland,  and  took  part  in  the  conferences  at  Mttnster. 
Sent  in  1661  to  England,  he  obtained  in  1662  the  restitution  of 
Dunkirk.  In  1667  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Breda  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1678  the  treaty  pf  Nijmwegen,  which 
ended  the  war  with  Holland.  Independently  of  these  diplomatic 
missions,  he  took  part  in  the  prindpal  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV., 
In  Italy  (1648),  in  CaUlonia  (1655),  in  Holland  (167a);  and  was 
created  marshal  of  Fnmce  in  1675.  He  left  Leltres,  minunres 
et  nigodaHmu  m  qualiU  d'ambassadfur  en  Hdlwde  depuu  t66j 


jusgu*  en  1668,  of  which  the  first  edition  in  1709  was  followed  by 
a  nine- volume  edition  (London  (the  Hague),  1743)' 

Of  the  sons  of  Godefroi  d'Estrades,  Jean  Francois  d'Estrades 
was  ambassador  to  Venice  and.  Piedmont;  Louis,  marquis 
d'Estrades  (d.  x  7  x  i),  succeeded  his  father  as  governor  of  Dunkick, 
and  was  the  father  of  Goddroi  Louis,  comted'Estsades^ieutenant- 
generaL  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  17x7. 

See  FeUx  Salomon,  Prankreichs  Benektrngat  s»  dem  ScoUisekoH 
AvfskMd  (1637-1640),  containing  an  excursus  on  the  falsification 
of  the  fetters  01  the  comte  d'Estrades;  Philippe  Lauzun,  Le  Martekal 
d'Estrades  (Agen,  1896). 

ESTREAT  (0.  Fr.  'eslraii,  Lat  exlraeta)^  originally,  a  true  copy 
or  duplicate  of  some  original  writing  or  record;  now  used  only 
with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  a  forfdted  reoogniaance. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  to  extract  and  certify  into  the 
exchequer  copies  of  entries  in  court  roUs  which  contained  pro- 
visions or  orders  in  favour  of  the  treasury,  hence  the  estreating 
of  a  recognizance  was  the  taking  out  from  among  the  other 
records  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  filed  and  sending  it  to  the 
exchequer  to  be  enforced,  or  sending  it  to  the  sheriff  to  be  levied 
by  him,  and  then  returned  by  the  derk  of  the  peace  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.    (See  Recoonizance.) 

ESTRteS,  OABRIELLB  D*  (1573^x599),  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Antoine  d'Estr6es,  marquis  of 
Coeuvres,  and  Frangoise  Babou  de  la  Bourdaisiize.  Henry  IV., 
who  m  November  1590  stayed  at  the  castle  of  Coeuvres,  became 
violently  enamoured  of  her.  Her  father,  axudous  to  save  hia 
daughter  from  so  perilous  an  entanglement,  inarried  her  to 
Nicholas  d'Amerval,  seigneur  de  Liancourt,  but  the  union  proved 
unhappy,  and  in  December  xs93t  GabrieUe,  whose  affectldfe  foe 
the  king  was  sincere,  l>ecame  Us  mistress.  She  lived  with  him 
from  December  i$9a  onwaxds,  and  bore  him  several  children, 
who  were  recognized  and  legitimized  by  him.  She  possessed 
the  king's  entire  confidence;  he  willingly  listened  to  her  advice, 
and  created  her  nurdnoness  of  Monceaux,  dudiess  of  Beaufort 
(1597)  and  £tampes  (xS98),  a  peeress  of  France.  The  king 
even  proposed  to  piarry  her  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  his 
suit  for  the  nullification  by  the  Holy  See  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Valois;  but  before  the  question  was  settled  GabrieUe 
died,  on  the  xoth  of  April  1 599.  Poison  was  of  course  suspected; 
but  her  death  was  really  caused  by  puerperal  convulsions 
(edamfsic). 

See  Adrien  Dcsdoieaux,  CaMdU  d^Esiries,  Marmiise  do  Memcoamx^ 
efe.  (Paris,  1889)- 

E8TREMADURA,  or  Exteemaouea,  an  andent  territorial 
division  of  central  and  western  Portugal,  and  of  western  Spain; 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Leiria,  Santarem  and  Lisbon^ 
in  Portugal,  and  the  modem  provinces  of  Badajoz  and  Cicerea 
in  Spain.  Pop.  (1900)  3,095,8x8';  area,  23,055  sq.  m.  The 
name  of  Estremadura  appears  to  be  of  early  Romance  or  Late 
Latin  origin,  and  probably  was  applied  to  all  the  far  western 
lands  {extrema  ort^i  bordering  upon  the  lower  Tagus,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  Land^s  Eni,  or  Pinistkre. 
In  popular  speech  it  is  more  commonly  used  than  the  names  of 
the  modem  divisions  mentioned  above,  which  were  created  in 
the  X9th  century.  As,  however,  there  are  many  radal,  economic 
and  historic  differences  betweeii  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Estre- 
madura, the  two  provinces  are  separately  described  bdow. 

I.  Portuguese  Estremadura  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Beira, 
E.  and  S.  by  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop. 
(X900)  X,a3x,4i8;  area,  6937  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
province,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  165  m.;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  E. 
toW.,is7am.  Thegeneral  uniformity  of  the  coast-line  is  broken 
by  the  broad  and  deep  estuaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Sado,  and 
by  the  four  conspicuous  promontories  of  Cape  Carvodro,  Cape 
da  Roca,  Cape  Espichd  and  Cape  de  Sines.  The  Tagus  is  the 
great,  navigable  waterway  of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  flowing 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  fed  by  many  minor  tributaries, 
notably  the  Zezere  on  the  right  and  the  Zatas  on  the  left.  It 
divides  the  country  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  wholly 
dissimilar  in  surface  and  character.  South  of  the  Tagus  the  land 
is  almost  eversrwhere  low,  flat  and  monotonous,  while  in  several 
places  it  is  rendered  uiUiealthy  by  undrained  manhes.    The 
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Sado,  which  issues  into  Setubal  Bay,  is  the  only  important 
river  of  this  region.  North  of  the  Tagus,  and  parallel  with  its 
right  bank,  extends  the  mountain  chain  which  is  known  at  its 
northern  extremity  as  the  Serra  do  Aire  and,  where  it  terminates 
above  Cape  da  Roca,  as  the  Serra  da  Cintra.  This  ridge,  which 
is  buttressed  on  all  sides  by  lesser  groups  of  hills,  and  includes 
part  of  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (q.v.),  exceeds  2200  ft. 
in  height,  and  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  right-hand 
tributaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Liz,  Sixandro  and  other  small 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  On  its  seaward  side,  except 
for  the  line  of  sheer  and  lofty  cliflfs  between  Cape  Carvoeiro  and 
Cape  da  Roca,  the  country  is  mostly  flat  and  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive heaths  and  pine  forests;  but  along  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  river  scenery,  with  its 
terraced  hills  of  vines,  olives  and  fruit  trees,  often  resembles 
that  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  The  natural  resources  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura,  with  its  inhabitants,  industries,  commerce, 
communications,  &c.,  are  described  under  Portugal;  for  on 
such  matters  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  this  central  and  most 
characteristic  province  which  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  Separate  articles  are  also  devoted  to  Lbbon,  the 
capital,  and  Abrantes,  Cintra,  Leiria,  Mafra,  Santarem,  Setubal, 
Tbomar,  Torres  Novas  and  Torres  Vedras,  the  other  chief  towns. 
The  women  of  Peniche,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Carvoeiro,  have  long  been  celebrated  throughout  Portugal 
for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  laces. 

2.  Spanish  Estremadura  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Leon  and 
Old  Castile,  E.  by  New  Castile,  S.  by  Andalusia,  and  W.  by  the 
PortiKuese  province  of  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  which  separate 
it  from  Portuguese  Estremadura.  Pop.  (igoo)  882,410;  area, 
16,118  sq.  m.  Spanish  Estremadura  consists  of  a  tableland 
separated  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile  by  the  lofty  Sierra  de 
Credos,  the  plateau  of  B^jar  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  form 
an  almost  continuous  barrier  along  the  northern  frontier,  with 
its  summits  ranging  from  6000  to  more  than  8500  ft.  in  altitude. 
On  the  south  the  comparatively  low  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
constitutes  the  frontier  of  Andalusia;  on  the  east  and  west  there 
is  a  still  more  gradual  transition  to  the  plateau  of  New  Castile 
and  the  central  plains  of  Portugal  The  tableland  of  Spanish 
Estremadura  is  itself  bisected  from  east  to  west  by  a  line  of 
mountains,  the  Sierras  of  San  Pedro,  Montanchez  and  Guadalupe 
(4000-6000  ft.),  which  separate-its  northern  half,  drained  by 
the  river  Tagus,  from  its  southern  half,  drained  by  the  Guadiana. 
These  two  halves  are  respectively  known  as  Alta  or  Upper 
Estremadura  (the  modem  Ciceres),  and  Baja  or  Lower  Estre- 
madura (the  modem  Badajoz).  The  Tagus  and  Guadiana  flow 
from  east  to  west  through  a  monotonous  country,  level  or 
slightly  undulating,  often  almost  uninhabited,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  growth  of  shmbs  and  grass.  Perhaps  the  roost  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  tableland  is  the  vast  heaths  of  gum-dstus, 
which  in  spring  colour  the  whole  landscape  with  leagues  of 
yellow  Mossom;  and  in  summer  change  to  a  brown  and  arid 
wilderness. 

The  climate  in  summer  is  hot  but  not  unhealthy,  except  in 
the  swamps  which  occur  along  the  Guadiana.  The  rainfall  is 
scanty;  dew,  however,  is  abundant  and  the  nights  are  cooL 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  in  November, 
the  winters  are  not  usually  severe.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile, 
but  drought,  floods  and  locusts  render  agriculture  difficult, 
and  sheep-farming  is  the  most  important  of  Estremaduran 
industries.  (See  Spain:  Agriadture.)  In  the  19th  century, 
however,  this  industry  lost  much  of  its  former  importance 
owing  to  foreign  competition. 

Immense  herds  of  swine  are  bred  and  constitute  a  great  source 
of  support  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  supplying  them  with 
food,  but  also  forming  a  great  article  of  export  to  other  provinces 
— the  pork,  bacon  and  hams  being  in  high  esteem.  The  beech, 
oak  and  chestnut  woods  afford  an  abundance  of  food  for  swine, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  olive,  cork  and  fruit  trees, 
but  a  far  greater  area  of  forest  has  been  destroyed.  For  an 
acootmt  of  commerce,  mining,  communications,  An:.,  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  wMi  a  Ust  of  the  cMef  towia,  see  0(«MtBS  and 


Badajoz.  In  charaaer  and  physical  type,  the  people  of  tfab 
region  are  less  easily  classified  than  those  of  other  Spanish 
provinces.  They  lack  the  endurance  and  energy  of  the  Galidans, 
the  independent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Asturians,  Basques 
and  Catalans,  the  culture  of  the  Castilians  and  Andalusians. 
Their  failure  to  develop  a  distinctive  local  type  of  character  aod 
civilization  is  perhaps  due  to  the  adverse  economic  history  ci 
their  country.  The  two  great  waterways  which  form  the  natuial 
outlet  for  Estremaduran  commerce  flow  to  the  Atlantic  thrvxigh 
a  foreign  and,  for  centuries,  a  hostile  territory.  Like  other  parts 
of  Spain,  Estremadura  suffered  severely  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  and  Moon  ( 1492-1610)  ,while  the  compensating  treasoze, 
derived  during  the  same  period  from  Spanish  America,  never 
reacbed  a  province  so  remote  at  once  from  the  sea  and  from 
the  chief  centres  of  national  life.  Although  Cortes  (1435-x  547), 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico  and  Pizarro  {c.  1471-1541),  the  cq&- 
queror  of  Peru,  were  both  born  in  Estremadura,  their  exploits, 
far  from  bringing  prosperity  to  their  native  province,  only  eo- 
couraged  the  emigration  of  its  best  inhabitants.  Heavy  taxatioa 
and  harsh  land-laws  prevented  any  recovery,  whik  the  felling 
of  the  forests  reduced  many  fertile  areas  to  waste  land,  and  ren- 
dered worse  a  climate  already  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  Few 
countries  leave  upon  the  mind  of  tKie  traveller  a  deeper  imfKcsiiflo 
of  hopeless  poverty. 

ESTREMOZ,  a  to?m  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Evors, 
formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo;  104  m.  by  ra3 
E.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Casa  Branca-Evora-Elvas  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  7930.  Estremoc  is  built  at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  large  dismantled  citadel;  its  fortifications,  whidi  in  the 
17th  century  accommodated  ao,ooo  troops  and  rendered  the 
town  one  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  frontier,  are  now  obsolete. 
There  art  marble  qtiarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  EstxemaE 
bUkas,  red  earthenware  jan,  are  used  throughout  Portugal  as 
water-holden  and  exported  to  Spain.  At  Ameixial  (xx88)  and 
Montes  Claros,  near  Estremoz,  the  Spanish  were  severely  defeated 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1663  and  1665.  Villa  Vicosa  (3841),  10  m. 
S.E.,  Is  a  town  of  pre-Roman  oripn,  containing  a  royal  palace. 
The  altars  with  Latin  inscriptions  to  the  Iberian  gqd  Eodo- 
vellicus,  found  at  Villa  Vicosa,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  oC 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon. 

BSTUART  (from  the  LaL  aestuarium,  a  place  readied  by 
o&t/Kf,  the  tide),  an  arm  of  the  sea  narrowing  inwards  at  tlie 
mouth  of  a  river  where  sea  and  fresh  water  meet  and  are  mixed, 
i.€,  the  tidal  portion  of  a  river's  mouth.  Structurally  the  estoaiy 
may  represent  the  long-continued  action  of  river  eroskm  and 
tidal  erosion  confined  to  a  narrow  channel,  most  effective  where 
most  concentrated,  or  an  estuary  may  be  the  drowned  portiaat  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  river-valley.  In  a  map  of  Britain  slwwii^ 
sea-depths  it  will  be  observed  that  under  the  Sevan  estuary  the 
sea  deepens  in  a  number  of  steps  descending  by  coooenUic  VS 
that  become  blunter  towards  deep  water  until  the  last  is  a  mere 
indentation  pointing  towards  the  long  narrow  terminatiacL  of 
the  present  estuary.  In  this  and  in  similar  cases  the  progress  of 
the  estuary  is  indicated  upon  what  is  now  the  continental  sbdf. 
The  chief  interest  in  estuarine  conditions  is  the  mingiiiiy  of  sea 
and  fresh  water.  Where,  as  in  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  the 
fresh  water  meets  the  sea  gradually  the  water  a  mixed,  and  thoe 
is  very  little  change  in  salinity  at  high  tide.  The  fresh  water 
flows  over  the  salt  water  and  there  is  a  continuous  rapid  cliai^ 
in  salinity  towards  the  sea,  for  the  currents  sweeping  in  and  o«t 
mix  the  water  constantly.  Where  the  river  brings  <k»wn  a  great 
quantity  of  fresh  water  in  a  narrow  channel,  the  change  of 
salinity  at  high  and  low  water  is  very  marked.  "  When,  however, 
the  inlet  is  very  large  compared  with  the  river,  and  there  is  do 
bar  at  the  opening,  the  estuarine  character  is  only  shown  at  the 
upper  end.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  example,  the  landward 
half  is  an  estuary,  but  in  the  seaward  half  the  water  has  becoise 
more  thoroughly  mixed,  the  salim'ty  is  almost  uniform  from 
surface  to  bottom,  and  increases  very  gradually  towaxds  the 
sea.  The  river-water  meets  the  sea  diffi^ed  uniformly  tJirough 
a  deep  mass  of  water  scarcely  fresher  than  the  sea  itself,  so  tlttt 
the  two  mk  uniNnaVi  and  the  sea  beomes  rfighiiy  fliLilwjud 
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(hroogfaoat  in  wbole  depth  for  numy  miles  from  land"  (H.  R. 
MiU,  Realm  of  Nature^  1897)- 

ESZTBROOH  (Ger.  Crani  Lat.  Striionium)^  a  town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  36  m.  N.W.  of 
Budapest  by  raiJ.  Pop.  (1900)  16,948,  mostly  Magyan  and 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  situated  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Gran,  and  is  divided  into  the 
town  proper  and  three  suburbs.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the 
primate  of  Hungary,  and  its  cathedral,  built  in  1821*1870,  after 
the  model  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
in  the  country.  It  is  picturesquely  built  on  an  elevated  and 
commanding  position,  215  ft.  above  the  Danube,  and  its  dome, 
visible  from  a  long  distance,  is  260  ft.  high,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  52  ft.  The  interior  is  very  richly  decorated,  notably  with 
fine  frescoes,  and  its  treasury  and  fine  library  of  over  60,000 
volumes  are  famous.  Besides  several  other  churches  and  two 
monastic  houses,  the  principal  buildings  include  the  handsome 
palace  of  the  primate,  erected  in  i88j;  the  archieptscopal  library, 
with  valuable  incunabula  and  old  MSS.;  the  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests;  the  residences  of  the 
chapter;  and  the  town-hall.  The  population  is  chiefly  employed 
in  cloth- weaving, wine-making  and  agricultural  pursuits.  An  iron 
bridge,  1664  ft.  long,  connects  Esstergom  with  the  market  town 
of  P&rkiny  (pop.  2816)  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Esstergom  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  and  is  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  St  Stephen,the  first  prince  crowned  "  apostolic 
king  '*  of  Hungary.  During  the  early  times  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  it  was  the  most  important  mercantile  centre  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  diets  of  1016, 1 1 1 1, 
1 1 14  and  1256.  It  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Tatar 
hordes  in  1241,  but  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  King  B^la  IV. 
In  1543  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered,  in  1595,  by  Carl  von  Mansfeld.  In  1604  it  reverted 
to  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1683,  when  it  was  regained  by  the 
united  forces  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  It  was  created  an  archbishopric  in  looi.  During 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  town  the  archbishopric  was  re- 
moved to  Tyrnau,  while  the  archbishop  himself  had  his  residence 
in  Pressburg.  Both  returned  to  Esztergom  in  1820.  In  1708 
it  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Joseph  I.  On  the  13th  of  April 
18x8  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

For  numerous  authorities  on  the  see  and  cathedral  of  Esitergom 

■ee  V.  Chevalier.  Ripertoire  des  sources.     Topo-bibliogr.  •.v.  "  Gran." 

Of  these  may  be  mentioned  especially  F.  Knauz.  iionumenla  Ecelesiae 

StriionitHsis  (3  vols.,  Essterv,  1874):  Joseph  Dank6,  CtsckkkUkkes 

a«i  demCramor  DomsdutM  (Gran,  1880). 

BTAOteB*  a  piece  of  light  furniture  very  similar  to  the  English 
what-not,  which  was  extensively  made  in  France  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  x8th  century.  As  the  name  implies,  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  stages  or  shelves  for  the  reception  of  ornaments  or 
other  small  articles.  Like  the  what-not  it  was  very  often  comer- 
wise  in  shape,  and  the  best  Louis  XVI.  examples  in  exotic  woods 
are  exceedingly  graceful  and  elegant. 

ETAH.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  road.  Pop.  (1901)  8796.  The  district  has  an  area 
of  1737  sq.  m.  The  district  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an 
elevated  alluvial  plateau,  dipping  down  00  its  eastern  slope 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  uplands  are  irrigated  by  the 
Ganges  canal  Between  the  modem  bed  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
ancient  channel  lies  a  belt  of  fertile  bnd,  covered  with  a  rich 
deposit  of  silt,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  natural  moisture. 
A  long  line  of  swamps  and  hollows  still  marks  the  former  course 
of  the  river;  and  above  it  rises  abruptly  the  original  cliff  which 
now  forms  the  terrace  of  the  upland  pbin.  The  Kali  Nadi,  a 
small  stream  flowing  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  dUtrict,  and  affords  an  outkt  for  the  surface 
drainage.  Euh  was  at  an  eariy  date  the  seat  of  a  primitive 
Aryan  civilization,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  mentioned  by 
HsiUn  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century 
A.D.,  as  rich  in  temples  and  monasteries.  But  after  the  bloody 
repression  of  Buddhism  before  the  8th  century,  the  district 
teems  to  have  fallen  once  more  into  the  hands  of  aboriginal 


tribes,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  a  second  time  by  Rajputs 
during  the  course  of  their  great  migration  eastward.  With  the 
rest  of  upper  India  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghaxni  in  1017,  and  thenceforth  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Mahommedan  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  formed 
part  of  the  territory  over  which  the  waar  of  Oudh  had  made 
himself  ruler,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
government  in  x8ox,  imder  the  treaty  of  Lucknow.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857  it  was  the  scene  of  serious  disturbances,  coupled 
with  the  usual  anarchic  quarrels  among  the  native  princes. 
In  190X  the  population  was  863,948,  showing  an  increase  of  93% 
in  the  decade  due  to  the  extension  of  canal  Irrigation.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Rajputana  railway  from  Agra  to 
Cawnpore,  with  stations  at  Kasganj  and  Soron,  which  are  the 
two  largest  towns.  It  has  several  printing  presses,  indigo 
factories,  and  factories  for  pressing  cotton,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable agricultural  export  trade. 

ftTAHPBS,  ANNE  DB  PISSBLEO  ITHEILLT.  Duchesse 
d'  (1S08-C.  1580),  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  daughter  of 
GuiUaume  de  Pisseleu,  sieur  d'Heilly,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy. 
She  came  to  court  before  1522,  and  was  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  of  Louise  of  Savoy.  Frands  I.  made  her  his  mistress, 
probably  on  his  return  from  his  captivity  at  Madrid  (1526), 
and  soon  gave  up  MadameUe  Ch&teaubriant  for  her.  Anne  was 
sprightly,  pretty,  witty  and  cultured,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  favour  of  the  king  till  the  end  of  the  reign  (1547).  The 
liaison  received  some  oflScial  recognition;  when  Queen  Eleanor 
entered  Pkris  (1330),  the  king  and  Anne  occupied  the  same 
window.  In  iS33  Francis  gave  her  In  marriage  to  Jean  de 
Brosse,  whom  he  created  due  d'£tampes.  The  influence  of  the 
duchesse  d'£tampes,  especially  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign, 
was  considerable.  She  upheld  Admiral  Chabot  against  the 
constable  de  Montmorency,  who  was  supported  by  her  rival, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  dauphin's  mistress.  She  was  a  friend  to 
new  ideas,  and  co-opeiated  with  the  king's  sister.  Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me.  She  used  her  influence  to  elevate  and  enrich  her 
family,  her  uncle,  Antoine  Sanguin  (dL  x$S9),  being  made  bishop 
of  Orleans  in  1535  and  a  cardinal  in  1539.'  The  accusations 
made  against  her  of  having  allowed  hersdf  to  be  won  over  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  of  playing  the  traitor  in  1544  rest  oa 
no  serious  proof.  After  the  death  of  Francis  I.  (1547)  die  was 
dismissed  from  the  court  by  Diane  de  Poitiers,  humiliated  in 
every  way,  and  died  in  obscurity  much  later,  probably  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. 

See  Paulin  Paris,  £hides  mr  Francois  1"  (Pkris,  1885). 

ftTAMPBS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisae- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Orleans  railway, 
35  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  8720.  £umpes  is  a  long 
straggling  town  hemmed  in  between  the  railway  on  the  north 
and  the  Chalouette  on  the  south;  the  latter  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Juine  which  waters  the  eastem  ouUklrts  of  the  town.  A 
fine  view  of  £umpes  is  obtained  from  the  Tour  Guinette,  a 
ruined  keep  built  by  Louis  VI.  in  the  1 2th  century  on  an  eminence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railway.  Notre-Dame  du  Fort,  the  chief 
church,  dates  from  the  xith  and  X2th  centuries;  irregular  in 
plan,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  spire, 
and  for  the  cieneUated  wall  which  partly  surrounds  it.  The 
interior  contains  ancient  paintings  and  other  artistic  works. 
St  Basile  (x2th  and  16th  centuries),  which  preserves  a  Roman- 
esque  doorway,  and  St  Martin  (12th  and  X3th  centuries),  with  a 
leaning  tower  of  the  i6th  century,  are  of  less  importance.  The 
civil  buildings  offer  little  interest,  but  two  houses  named  after 
Anne  de  Pisseleu  (see  above),  mistress  of  Francis  I.,  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  are  graceful  examples  of  Renais- 
sance architecture.  In  the  square  there  is  a  sUtue  of  the 
naturalbt ,  Geoff  roy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  was  bom  in  filampes.  The 
subprefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal  college 
are  among  the  public  institutions  of  Etampes.    Flour-milling, 

>  The  chitcau  of  Meudon,  belonging  to  the  Sanguin  family,  was 
handed  over  to  the  duchctte  d'£tampes  in  i$t9.  Sanguin  was 
translated  to  Limoges  in  1546,  and  became  archbishop  of  TouIoum 
in  1550. 
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metal-founding,  leather-dressing,  printing  and  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  and  hosiery  are  carried  on ;  there  are  quarries 
oC  paving-stone,  nurseries  and  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  town  has  important  markets  for  cereals  and  sheep. 

fitampes  (Lat.  Stampae)  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  and  in  the  early  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  crown 
domain.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
councils,  the  most  notable  of  which  took  place  in  1130  and 
resulted  in  the  recognitionof  Innocent  II.  as  the  legitimate  pope. 
In  1652,  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde  it  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  royal  troops  under  Turenne. 

Lards,  CourOs  and  Dukes  0/ £lampes. —The  lordship  of  £umpes, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise  in  France,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  domain,  but  was  detached  from  it  on  several 
occasions  in  favour  of  princes,  or  kings'  favourites.  St  Louis 
gave  it  to  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  then-  to  his  wife 
Marguerite  of  Provence.  Louis,  the  brother  of  PhiUp  the  Fair, 
became  lord  of  £tampes  in  13 17  and  count  in  1327;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Franca  I.  raised  the 
oountship  of  £lampes  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  for  his  mistress  Anne 
de  Pisseleu  D'Heilly.  The  new  duchy  passed  to  Diane  de  Poitiers 
(t553)»  to  Catherine  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Monlpensier  (1578), 
to  Marguerite  of  Valois  (1582)  and  to  Gabrielle  d'Estr£cs  (1598). 
The  latter  transmitted  it  to  her  son,  C^r  of  Vend6me,  and  his 
descendants  held  it  till  171 2.  '  It  then  passed  by  inheritance  to 
the  families  of  Bourbon-Conti  and  of  Orleans. 

ftTAPLBS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Cakus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canche, 
3  m.  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  17  m.  S.  of  Boulogne  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  5136.  Staples  has  a  small  fishing  and  commercial 
port  which  enjoyed  a  certain  importance  during  the  middle 
ages.  Boat -building  is  carried  on.  There  is  an  old  church  with 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  much  revered  by  the  sailors.  The  Canche 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  over  1600  ft.  in  length.  Le  Touquet,  in 
the  midst  of  pine  woods,  and  the  neighbouring  watering-place 
of  Paris- Plage,  3)  m.  W.  of  Staples  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
are  much  frequented  by  English  and  French  visitors  for  golf, 
tennis  and  bathing,  and  Staples  itself  is  a  centre  for  artists. 
Antiquarian  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Staples  have  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
port  of  Quentovicus.  In  1492  a  treaty  was  signed  here  between 
Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  and  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France. 

ETA W AH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
divbion  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  has  a  station  on  the  East  Indian 
railway,  206  m.  from  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  42,570.  Deep 
fissures  intersect  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  over  which 
broad  roads  connect  the  higher  portions  by  bridges  and  embank- 
ments. The  Jama  Masjid  (Great  Mosque)  is  the  chief  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  Eta  wah.  It  was  originally  a  Hindu  temple, 
and  was  adapted  to  its  present  use  by  the  Mahommedan  con- 
querors. Several  fine  Hindu  tem^dcs  also  stand  about  the 
mound  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort.  Etawah  is 
now  only  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district,  the  military 
cantonment  having  been  abandoned  in  x86i.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  rail  and  river.  The  manufactures  include 
cotton  doth,  skin-bottles,  combs  and  horn- warp  and  sweetmeats. 
'  The  District  op  Etawah  has  an  area  of  1691  sq.  m.  It  forms 
a  purely  artificial  administrative  divisk>n,  stretching  across  the 
level  plain  of  the  Doab,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Jumna, 
to  the  gorges  of  the  Chambal,  and  the  last  rocky  outliers  of  the 
Vindhyan  range.  The  district  exhibits  a  striking  variety  of 
surface  and  scenery.  The  greater  portion  lies  within  the  Doab 
or  levd  alluvial  plain  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This 
part  faUs  naturally  into  two  sections,  divided  by  the  deep  and 
fissured  valley  of  the  river  Sengar.  The  traa  to  the  north-east 
of  that  stream  is  rich  and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  Cawnpore 
and  Etawah  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  other  important 
works.  The  south-western  region  has  the  same  natural  advan- 
tages, but  possesses  no  great  irrigation  system,  and  is  con- 
sequently less  fruitful  than  the  opposite  slopes.  Near  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  the  plain  descends  into  the  river  valley  by  a  series 


of  wild  ravines  and  terraces,  inhabited  only  by  a  scattered  race 
of  hereditary  herdsmen.  Beyond  the  Jumna  again  a  strip  of 
British  territory  extends  along  the  tangled  gorges  of  the  Chambal 
and  the  Kuari  Nadi,  far  into  the  borders  of  the  Gvalior  sute. 
This  outlying  tract  embraces  a  series  of  Vocky  glens  and  moiutaia 
torrents,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  native  strongholds,  and  inter- 
spersed with  narrow  ledges  of  cultivable  alluvium.  The  Hfmalr. 
once  hot  and  sultry,  has  now  become  comparatively  moist  and 
equable  under  the  influence  of  irrigation  and  the  planting  of  trees. 

Etawah  was  marked  out  by  its  physical  features  as  a  secure 
retreat  for  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  Upper  Doab,  and  it  wss 
not  till  the  12th  century  that  any  of  the  existing  castes  settled 
on  the  son.  After  the  Mussulman  conquests  of  Delhi  and  tte 
surrounding  country,  the  Hindus  of  Etawah  appear  to  have 
hdd  their  own  for  many  generations  agaiist  the  Mahommedan 
power;  but  in  the  i6th  century  Baber  conquered  the  district, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Doab,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moguls  until  the  decay  of  their  empire.  After  passing  through  i  he 
usual  vicissitudes  of  Mahratta  and  Jat  conquests  during  the  long 
anarchy  which  preceded  the  British  rule,  Etawah  was  annexed  by 
the  wazir  of  Oudh  in  1 773.  The  waxir  ceded  It  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  i8or,  but  it  still  remained  so  largdy  in  the  hands  d 
lawless  native  chiefs  that  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
redudng  it  to  orderly  government.  During  the  mutiny  of  i&si 
serious  disturbances  occurred  in  Etawah,  and  the  district  was 
occupied  by  the  rebels  from  June  to  December;  order  was  not 
completely  restored  till  the  end  of  1858.  In  1901  the  pc^sulatioa 
was  806,798,  showing  an  increase  of  x  i  %  in  the  decade.  The 
district  is  partly  watered  by  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
is  traversed  throughout  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indiaa 
railway  from  Cawnpore  to  Agra.  Cotton,  oilseeds  and  other 
agricultural  produce  are  exported,  and  some  indigo  is  made, 
but  manufacturing  industry  is  slight. 

ETCHING  (Dutch,  elsen^  to  eat),  a  form  of  engraving  (f.v.)  in 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  line  engraving  iq.v.),  where  the 
furrow  is  produced  by  the  ploughing  of  the  burin,  the  copper 
is  eaten  away  or  corroded  by  add. 

To  prq)are  a  plate  for  etching  it  is  first  covered  with  etching- 
ground,  a  composition  which  resists  add.  Tlie  qualities  of  a 
ground  are  to  be  so  adhesive  that  it  will  not  quit  the  copper  vhea 
a  small  quantity  is  left  isolated  between  Unes,  yet  not  so  adhesive 
that  the  etching  point  cannot  easily  and  entirdy  remove  it; 
at  the  same  time  a  good  ground  will  be  hard  enou^  to  bear  the 
hand  upon  it,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle. 
The  ground  used  by  Abraham  Bosse,  the  French  painter  and 
engraver  (1602-1676)  was  composed  as  follows: — Mdt  s  oz.  of 
white  wax;  then  add  to  it  x  oz.  of  gum-mastic  in  powder,  a 
little  at  a  time,  stirring  till  the  wax  and  the  mastic  are  well 
mingled;  then  add,  in  the  same  manner,  i  oz.  of  bitumen  in 
powder.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  applying  an  etching- 
ground  to  a  plate.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  wrap  a  ball 
of  the  ground  in  silk,  heat  the  plate,  and  then  rub  the  ball  upoa 
the  surface,  enough  of  the  ground  to  cover  the  plate  melting 
through  the  silk.  To  equalize  the  ground  a  dabber  was  ased. 
which  was  made  of  cotton-wool  under  horsehair,  the  whole 
inclosed  in  silk.  This  method  is  still  used  by  many  artists, 
from  tradition  and  habit,  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  perfection  and 
convenience  to  that  which  we  will  now  describe.  When  the 
etching-ground  is  mdted,  add  to  it  half  its  volume  of  essential 
oil  of  lavender,  mix  well,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cooL  You 
have  now  a  paste  which  can  be  spread  upon  a  cold  plate  with  a 
roller;  these  rollers  are  covered  with  leather  and  made  (very 
carefully)  for  the  purpose.  You  first  spread  a  little  paste  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  (if  too  thick,  add  more  oil  of  lavender  and  mix 
.with  a  palette  knife),  and  roll  it  till  the  roller  is  quite  equally 
charged  all  over,  when  the  paste  is  easily  transferred  to  the  oo|^>er, 
which  is  afterwards  gently  heated  to  expel  the  oil  of  lavender. 
In  both  these  methods  of  grounding  a  plate,  the  woriL  b  not 
completed  until  the  ground  has  been  smoked,  which  is  effected 
as  follows.  The  plate  is  held  by  a  hand-vice  if  a  small  one,  orxf 
large,  is  fixed  at  some  height,  with  the  covered  side  downwards. 
A  smoking  torch,  composed  of  many  thin  bees-wax  dips  twisted 
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together,  is  then  h'ghted  and  passed  repeatedly  under  the  plate 
in  every  direction,  till  the  ground  has  incorporated  enough 
iampblack  to  blacken  it.    The  third  way  of  covering  a  plate  for 
etching  is  to  apply  the  ground  in  solution  as  collodion  is  applied 
by  photographers.    The  ground  may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
or  in  oil  of  lavender.    The  pbte  being  grounded,  its  back  and 
edges  are  protected  from  the  add  by  Japan  varnish,  which  soon 
dries,  and  then  the  drawing  is  traced  upon  it.    The  best  way  of 
tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet  gelatine,  which  is  employed  as 
follows.    The  gelatine  is  laid  upon  the  drawing,  which  its  trans- 
parence allows  you  to  see  perfectly,  and  you  trace  the  lines  by 
scratching  the  smooth  surface  with  a  sharp  point.    You  then  fill 
these  scratches  with  fine  black-lead,  in  powder,  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  finger,  turn  the  tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate, 
and  rab  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher     The  black-lead  from 
the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching  ground  and  shows  upon 
it  as  pale  grey,  much  more  visible  than  anything  else  you  can 
use  for  tracing.    Then  comes  the  work  of  the  etching-needle, 
which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or  less.    J.  M.  VV. 
Turner  used  a  prong  of  an  old  steel  fork  which  did  as  well  as 
anything,  but  neater  etching-needles  are  sold  by  artists'  colour- 
makers.    The  needle  removes  the  ground  or  cover  and  lays  the 
copper  bare.    Some  artists  sharpen  their  needles  so  as  to  present 
a  cutting  edge  which,  when  used  sideways,  scrapes  away  a  broad 
line;  and  many  etchers  use  needles  of  various  degrees  of  sharp- 
ness to  get  thicker  or  thinner  lines.    It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  whilst  thick  lines 
agree  perfectly  well  with  the  nature  of  woodcut,  they  are  very 
apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  heaviness  to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds, 
whilst  thin  lines  have  generally  a  clear  and  agreeable  appearance 
in  plate  engraving.    Nevertheless,  lines  of  moderate  thickness 
are  used  effectively  in  etching  when  covered  with  finer  shading, 
and  very  thick  lines  indeed  were  employed  with  good  results 
by  Turner  when  he  intended  to  cover  them  with  mezzotint  (q.v.), 
and  to  print  in  brown  ink,  because  their  thickness  was  essential 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and 
the  brown  ink  made  them  print  less  heavily  than  black.    Etchers 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  needle  ought  to  scratch  the 
copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface.    A  gliding  needle  is 
much  more  free,  and  therefore  commimicates  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  freedom  to  the  etching,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  that 
the  etching-ground  may  not  alwasrs  be  entirely  removed,  and 
then  the  tines  may  be  defective  from  insufficient  biting.    A 
scratching  needle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  this  serious 
inconvenience,  but  it  must  not  scratch  irregularly  so  as  to  engrave 
lines  of  various  depth.    The  bUing  in  former  times  was  generally 
done  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  equal  proportions; 
but  in  the  present  day  a  Dutch  mordant  is  a  good  deal  used, 
which  is  composed  as  follows:  Hydrochloric  acid,  100  grammes; 
chbrate  of  potash,  30  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.    To  make 
it,  heat  the  water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  wait  till  it  is 
entirely  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  acid.    The  nitrous  mordant 
acts  rapidly  and  causes  ebullition;    the  Dutch  mordant  acts 
slowly  and  causes  no  ebullition.    Tlie  nitrous  mordant  widens 
the  lines;  the  Dutch  mordant  bites  in  depth,  and  does  not  widen 
the  lines  to  any  perceptible  degree.    The  time  required  for  both 
depends  upon  temperature.    A  mordant  bites  slowly  when  cold, 
and  more  and  more  rapidly  when  heated.    To  obviate  irregularity 
caused  by  difference  of  temperature,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the 
Dutch  mordant  artificially  to  95"  Fahr.  by  lamps  under  the  bath 
(for  which  a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  most  convenient), 
nnd  keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperature;  the  results  may  then  be 
counted  upon;    but  whatever  the  temperature  fixed  upon,  the 
results  will  be  regular  if  it  is  regular.    To  get  different  degrees  of 
biting  on  the  same  plate  the  lines  which  are  to  be  pale  are 
"  stopped  out "  by  being  painted  over  with  Japan  varnish  or 
with  etching  ground  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender,  the  darkest 
lines  being  reserved  to  the  last ,  as  they  have  to  bite  longest .   When 
the  acid  has  done  its  work  properly  the  Unes  are  bitten  in  such 
various  degrees  of  depth  that  they  will  print  with  the  degree  of 
blackness  required;    but  if  some  parts  of  the  subject  require 
to  be  made  paler,  they  can  be  lowered  by  rubbing  them  with 


charcoal  and  olive  oil,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper  they 
can  be  rebitten,  or  covered  with  added  shading.  Rebiting  is 
done  with  the  roller  above  mentioned,  which  is  now  charged 
very  h'ghtly  with  paste  and  rolled  over  the  copper  with  no 
pressure  but  its  (Own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface 
but  not  fill  up  any  of  the  lines.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  then 
expelled  as  before  by  gently  heating  the  plate,  but  it  is  not 
smoked.  The  lines  which  require  rebiting  may  now  be  rebitten, 
and  the  others  preserved  against  the  action  of  the  add  by  stopping 
out.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  essential  technical  points  in 
etching,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  processes  of  etching,  and  it  is 
only  mecessary  here  to  indicate  the  essential  facts.  A  brief 
analysis  of  different  styles  may  be  given. 

(i)  Pure  Line,  As  there  is  line  engraving,  so  there  is  line 
etching;  but  as  the  etching-needle  is  a  freer  instrument  than  the 
burin,  the  line  has  qualities  which  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  burin  line.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  charm  and  beauty; 
the  liberty  of  the  one  is  charming,  and  the  restraint  of  the  other 
is  admirable  also  in  its  right  place.  In  line  etching,  as  in  line 
engraving,  the  great  masters  purposely  exhibit  the  line  and  do 
not  hide  it  under  too  much  shading.  (2)  Line  and  Shade.  This 
answers  exactly  in  etching  to  Mantegna's  work  in  engraving. 
The  most  important  lines  are  drawn  first  throughout,  and  the 
shade  thrown  over  them  like  a  wash  with  the  brush  over  a  pen 
sketch  in  indelible  ink.  (3)  Shade  and  Texture:  This  is  used 
chiefly  to  imitate  oil-painting.  Here  the  line  (properly  so  called) 
is  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  etcher  is  given 
to  texture  and  chiaroscuro.  He  uses  lines,  of  course,  to  express 
these,  but  does  not  exhibit  them  for  their  own  beauty;  on  the 
contrary,  he  conceals  them. 

Of  these  three  styles  of  etching  the  first  is  technically  the 
easiest,  and  being  also  the  most  rapid,  is  adopted  for  sketching 
on  the  copper  from  nature;  the  second  is  the  next  in  difficulty; 
and  the  third  the  most  difficult,  on  account  of  the  biting,  which 
is  never  easy  to  manage  when  it  becomes  elaborate.  The  etcher 
has,  however,  many  resources;  he  can  make  passages  paler  by 
burnishing  them,  or  by  using  charcoal,  or  he  can  efface  them 
entirely  with  the  scraper  and  charcoal;  he  can  darken  them  by 
rebiting  or  by  regrounding  the  plate  and  adding  fresh  work; 
and  he  need  not  run  the  risk  of  biting  the  very  palest  passages 
of  all,  because  these  can  be  easily  done  with  the  ^Uy  point,  which 
is  simply  a  well-sharpened  stylus  used  directly  on  the  copper 
without  the  help  of  add.  It  is  often  asserted  that  any  one  can 
etch  who  can  draw,  but  this  is  a  misuken  assertion  likely  to 
mislead.  Without  requiring  so  long  an  apprenticeship  as  the 
burin,  etching  is  a  very  difficult  art  indeed,  the  two  main  causes 
of  its  difficulty  being  that  the  artist  does  not  see  his  work  properly 
as  he  proceeds,  and  that  mistakes  or  misfortunes  in  the  biting, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  to  the  inexperienced,  may 
destroy  all  the  relations  of  tone. 

Etching,  like  line  engraving,  owed  much  to  the  old  masters, 
but  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  Albert  DUrer,  the  painters 
were  seldom  practical  line  engravers,  they  advanced  etching 
not  only  by  advice  given  to  others  but  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Rembrandt  did  as  much  .for  etching  as  either 
Raphael  or  Rubens  for  line  engraving;  and  in  landscape  the 
etchings  of  Claude  had  an  influence  which  still  continues,  both 
Rembrandt  and  Claude  being  practical  workmen  in  etching, 
and  very  skilful  workmen.  (>stade,  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  Paul 
Potter,  lUrl  Dujardin,  etched  as  they  painted,  and  so  did  a 
greater  than  any  of  them,  Vandyck.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
19th  century  etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art,  except  as  it 
was  employed  by  engravers  as  a  help  to  get  faster  through  their 
work,  of  which  "  engraving  "  got  all  the  credit,  the  public  being 
unable  to  distinguish  between  etched  lines  and  lines  cut  with 
the  burin.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  century  dates  a  great 
revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art,  a  revival  which  has 
extended  all  over  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  copying  of  pictures  by  etching — which  was 
found  commerdally  preferable  to  the  use  of  line  engrav^' 
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»  number  of  artists  and  amateurs  gradually  practised  origioai 
etching  with  increasing  success,  notably  Sir  Seymour  Haden, 
J.  M.  Whistler,  Samuel  Palmer  and  others  in  England,  Felix 
Bracquemond,C.F.Daubigny,  Charles  Jacque,  Adolphe  Appian, 
Maxime  Lalanne,  Jules  Jacquemart  and  others  on  the  continent, 
besides  that  singular  and  remarkable  genius,  Charles  M6ryon. 
Etching  dubs,  or  associations  of  artists  for  the  publication  of 
original  etchings,  were  gradually  founded  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Miryon  and  Whistler  are  two  of  the 
greatest  modem  etchers.  Among  earlier  names  mention  may 
be  made  of  Andrew  Geddes  (1783-1844)  and  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
(X785-X84X).  Geddes  was  the  finer  artist  with  the  needle;  he  it 
was  whom  Rembrandt  best  inspired;  his  work  was  in  the  grand 
manner.  Of  the  rich  and  rare  dry-points  "  At  Peckham  Rye  " 
and  "  At  Halliford-on«Thames,"  the  deepest  and  most  brilliant 
master  of  landscape  would  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  David 
Wilkie's  prints  were,  naturally,  not  less  dramatic  than  his 
pictures,  but  the  etcher's  particular  gift  was  possessed  by  him 
more  intermittently:  it  is  shown  best  in  "  The  Receipt,"  a 
strong  and  vivid,  dexterous  sketch,  quite  full  of  character. 
J.  S.  Cotman's  (x 783-1843)  etchings  are  also  historically  interest- 
ing though  they  were  "  soft  ground  "  for  the  most  part.  They 
show  all  his  qualities  of  degance  and  freedom  as  a  draughtsman, 
and  much  of  his  large  dignity  in  the  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  T.  Girtin  (x775-x8oa),  in  the  preparations  for  his  views 
of  Paris,  was  notably  happy.  The  work  of  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden  (b.  x8x8)  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  art  in  England. 
Between  1858  and  1879  Seymour  Haden*— the  first  proident 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter  Etchers— produced  the  vast 
majority  of  hi»  plates,  which  have  always  good  draughtsmanship, 
unity  of  effea  and  a  personal  impressioxL  They  ^ow  a  strong 
feeling  for  nature.  If,  amongst  some  two  hundred  subjects, 
it  were  necessary  to  sdect  one  or  two  for  peculiar  praise,  they 
might  be  the  '^  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon,**  the  almost 
perfect  "  Water  Meadow,"  the  masterly  presentment  of  "  Erith 
Marshes,"  and  the  later  dry-point  of "  Windmill  Hill."  Another 
great  etdier — ^Frenchman  by  birth,  but  English  by  long  residence 
^-is  Alphonse  Legrcs  {q.v.).  Great  in  expression  and  suggestive 
draughtsmanship,  austere  and  economical  in  line,  Legros's  work 
b  the  grave  record  of  the  observation  and  the  fancy  of  an  imagina* 
live  mind.  In  poetic  portraiture  nothing  can  well  exceed  his 
etched  vision  of  G.  F.  Watts;  "  La  Mort  du  Vagabond "  is 
noticeable  for  terror  and  homely  pathos;  "  Communion  dans 
rfiglise  St  MMard  "is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  dignity, 
vigour  and  grave  sympathy  with  which  he  addresses  himself  to 
ecdesiastical  themes.  Something  of  these  latter  qualities, 
in  dealing  with  similar  themes,  Legros  passed  on  to  his  pupil,  Sir 
Charles  HoUoyd  (b.  x86x) — an  etcher  in  the  true  vein;  whilst 
an  earlier  pupil,  prolific  as  himself,  as  imaginative,  and  some- 
times more  deliberately  uncoutfar—William  Strang,  A.R.A. 
(b.  1859)— carried  on  in  his  own  way  the  tradition  of  that  part  of 
Legros's  practice,  the  preoccupation  with  the  humble,  for  which 
Legros  himself  found  certain  warrant  in  a  portion  of  the  great 
auvre  of  Rembrandt.  Frank  Short,  A.R.A.  (b.  1857),  as  with 
the  very  touch  of  Turner,  carried  to  completion  great  designs 
that  Turner  left  unfinished  for  the  Liber  sludiorum.  The 
delicacy  of  "  Sleeping  till  the  Flood,"  the  curiously  suggestive 
realism  of  "  Wrought  Nails  "—a  scene  in  the  Black  Count  ry«> 
entitle  him  to  a  lasting  pbice  in  the  list  of  the  fine  wielders  of  the 
etching-needle.  D.  Y.  Cameron  (b.  X865)  betrays  the  influence 
of  Rembrandt  in  a  noble  etching,  "  Border  Towers,"  and  the 
influence  of  Mfryon  in  such  a  print  as  that  of  **  The  Palace, 
Stirling."  His  "  London  Set "  is  particularly  fine.  The  individu- 
ality of  C.  J.  Watson  Is  less  marked,  but  his  skill,  chiefly  in 
architectural  work,  is  noticeable.  Admirers  of  the  studiously 
accurate  portraiture  of  a  great  monument  may  be  able  to  set 
Watson's  print  of  "St  fitienne  du  Mont "  by  the  side  of  M6ryon's 
august  and  mysterious  and  ever-memorable  vision.  Paul  Helleu 
(b.  X859)  in  his  brilliant  sketches,  particularly  of  women,  has 
used  the  art  of  etching  in  a  peculiarly  individual  and  delightful 
way.  Among  the  numerous  other  modern  etchers  only  a  bare 
mention  can  be  made  of  Oliver  Hall,  Minna  Bolingjbroke  and 


Elizabeth  Amtetxong  (Mrs  Watson  and  Mis  Stanhope  Fofbcs), 
Alfred  East,  Robert  Macbeth,  Walter  Sicken,  Robert  Gofi, 
Mortimer  Menpes,  Percy  Thomas,  Raven  HUl,  and  Prof.  H.  von 
Herkomer,  in  England;  in  France,  Rousad,  J.  F.  Rac^eJi 
(b.  X850),  Besnard  and  J.  J.  J.  Tissot  (X836-X902). 

The  oldest  treatise  on  etching  is  that  of  Abraham  Baste  (164SK 
See  also  P.  G.  Hamerton.  EUkmeaiid  Etchers  (1868),  and  Euherf 
Handbook  (1881);  F.  Wedmore,  EUhing  in  Enfiand  (1895);  Sioca 
and  Strang,  Ekhtnt,  Bngraoing,  &c.  (1897). 

ETEOCLES,  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oedipcs 
and  Jocasta  (locaste).  After  thdr  father  had  been  driven  oct 
of  the  country,  he  and  his  brother  Polyndces  agreed  to  tngn 
altematdy  for  a  year.  Eteodes,  however,  refused  to  keep  the 
agreement,  and  Polyndces.  fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Aigo< 
whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  the  famous  expeditioa  against 
Thebes  on  his  behalf.  The  two  brothers  met  in  single  combat, 
and  both  were  slain.  The  Tlieban  rulers  decxeed  that  only 
Eteodes  should  recdve  the  honour  of  burial,  but  the  dccsee  was 
set  at  naught  by  Antigone  iq.*.),  the  sister  of  Polyneices.  The 
fate  of  Eteodes  and  Polyndces  forms  the  subject  of  tbe  Sofn 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Fkoenissae  of  Euripides. 

ETESIAN  WIND  (Lat.  eUsius,  annual;  Gr.  Iros,  year),  a 
Mediterranean  wind  blowing  frooi  tbe  noitb  tad  west  io  fwaoicr 
forabout  six  weeks  annually. 

taSX»  ANTOINE  (x8o8-x888),.  French  sculptor,  painter  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  March  x8o8.  He  first 
exhibited  in  the  salon  of  X833,  his  work  induding  a  reproductkn 
in  marble  of  his  **  Death  of  Hyadnthns,"  and  the  plaster  cast 
of  his  "  Cain  and  his  race  cursed  by  God."  Thiers,  wIm  was  at 
th^  time  minister  of  public  works,  now  commosiooed  lum  to 
execute  the  two  groups  of  "  Peace  "  and  "  War,"  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  This  last,  which  establubed  his 
reputation,  he  reproduced  in  marble  in  the  salon  of  1839.  The 
French  capital  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  sculptural 
works  of  £tex,  which  included  mythological  and  rdigicus 
subjects  besides  a  great  number  of  portraits.  His  paintings 
include  the  subjects  of  Eurydice  and  the  martjrrdom  of  Saist 
Sebastian,  and  emong  the  best  known  of  his  architectural  pro- 
ductions are  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  L  in  the  Invalides  axid  a 
monument  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  Et'ex  wrote  a  number  d 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts.  The  last  year  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Nice,  and  be  died  at  Cluiville  (Seioc-ei-Oise) 
on  the  X4th  of  July  x888. 

See  P.  b.  Mangeant.  Anhine  EUx,  peitUrt,  setUptem  «f  orddtck^ 

ETHER,  (CtHi)^,  the  Aether  of  pharmacy,  ft  oofcvxkss, 
volatile,  highly  inflaxnmable  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  o-  736  at  o", 
boiling-point  35"  C,  and  freezing-point  xx7%  C.  (K.  CMssewski). 
It  has  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour,  and  a  hot  sweetish 
taste,  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  aiKi  in  aU  proportloos  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  and,  in  snuU  quantities, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  also  the  volatile  oils,  most  fatty  and 
resinous  substances,  guncotton,  caoutchouc  and  certain  of  the 
vegeuble  alkaloids.  The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  is 
violently  explosive.  The  making  of  ether  by  tbe  action  d 
sulphuric  add  on  akohol  was  known  in  about  tbe  X3th  centurj-] 
and  later  Basil  Valentine  and  Valerius  Cordus  described  its 
preparation  and  properties.  The  name  ether  appears  to  ba\-c 
been  applied  to  the  drug  only  since  the  times  of  Frobenius, 
who  in  X730  termed  it  spiritus  aetkereus  or  vini  vitrUtatms,  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  sulphur  compound,  hence  its  name 
sulphur  ether;  this  idea  was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Valentine 
Rose  in  about  x8oou  Ether  is  manufactured  by  the  distiUatJoa 
of  5  parts  of  90%  alcohol  with  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulpfaunc 
add  at  a  temperature  of  X4o''-x45'  C,  a  constaiu  stream  d 
alcohol  bdng  caused  to  flow  into  the  mixture  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  distillate  is  purified  by  treatment  with  lime  and 
caldum  chloride,  and  subsequent  distillation.  The  mechanEsn 
of  this  reaction  was  explained  by  A.  Williamson  in  xSsa  For 
other  methods  of  preparation  see  Etreks.* 

» See  also  J.  v.  Liebig.  Ann.  Chem.  Pkarm.,  X837.  23,  p.  391  1^39. 


30,  p.  129:  £.  Mitscheflich.  Pogg.  Ann.,  1836.  31.  p.  a73;x84i.  S3| 
p.  95;  A.  W.  Williamson.  FkU.  Idag,,    -      *'  • 
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The  presence  of  10  small  a  quantity  as  x  %  of  alcohol  may  be 
detected  in  ether  by  the  colour  imparted  to  it  by  aniline  violet; 
if  water  or  acetic  acid  be  present,  the  ether  must  be  shaken  with 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  before  the  application  of  the  test. 
When  heated  with  ainc  dust,  it  yields  ethylene  and  water. 
Chromic  add  oxidizes  it  to  acetic  acid  and  ozone  oxidizes  it  to 
ethyl  peroxide.  In  contact  with  hydriodic  add  gas  at  o**  C,  it 
forms  ethyl  iodide  (R.  D.  Silva,  Ber.,  1875,  8,  p.  903),  and  with 
water  and  a  little  sulphuric  add  at  180**  Ct  it  yidds  alcohol 
(£.  Erlexmieyer,  ZeU.f.  cJumie,  z868,  p.  343).  It  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  bromine  and  with  many  metallic  8alt& 

Medicine. — For  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  see  Anaes- 
thesia. Applied  externally,  ether  evaporates  very  rapidly, 
producing  such  intense  cold  as  to  cause  marked  local  anaesthesia. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  best  applied  as  a  fine  ^ray,  but  ethyl 
chloride  is  generally  found  more  effident  and  produces  less  sub- 
sequent discomfort.  It  aids  the  absorption  of  fats  and  may  be 
us^  with  cod  Iiverx>il  when  the  latter  is  administered  by  the  skin. 
If  it  be  nibbed  in  or  evaporation  be  prevented,  it  acts,  like 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  as  an  irritant.  Ten  to  twenty  minims 
of  ether,  subcutaneously  injected,  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
rapid  and  powerful  cardiac  stimulant  known,  and  are  often 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  cases  of  syncope  under  anaesthesia. 
Taken  internally,  ether  acts  in  many  respects  similarly  to  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  but  its  stimulant  action  on  the  heart  is  much 
more  marked,  being  exerted  both  reflexly  from  the  stomach 
and  directly  after  its  rapid  absorptioiL  Ether  is  thus  the  type  of 
a  rapidly  di£fusible  stimulant.  It  is  also  useful  in  relieving  the 
paroxysms  of  asthma.  The  dose  for  repeated  administration 
is  from  10  to  30  minims  and  for  a  single  administration  up  to  a 
drachm. 

Ckronic  Poisoning, — ^A  dose  of  a  little  more  than  a  drachm 
(a  teaspoonful)  will  produce  a  condition  of  inebriation  lasting 
for  one-half  to  one  hour,  but  the  dose  must  soon  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  after-efiPects  are,  if  anything,  rather  pleasant,  and 
the  habit  of  ether  drinking  is  certainly  not  so  injurious  as  alcohol- 
ism. The  prindpal  symptons  of  dironic  ether-drinking  are  a 
weakening  of  the  activity  of  the  spedal  senses,  and  notably 
sight  and  hearing,  a  lowering  of  the  intelligence  and  a  degree 
of  general  paresis  (partial  panlysis)  of  motion. 

ETHERBDOB  [or  Ethesege],  SIR  QEORGB  (c,  1635-1691), 
English  dramatist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1635,  and  belonged 
to  an  Oxfordshire  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  but  Dennis  assures  us  that "  to  his  certain  knowledge 
he  understood  ndther  Greek  aor  Latin."  He  travelled  abroad 
early,  and  seems  to  have  resided  in  France.  It  is  possible  that 
he  witnessed  in  Paris  the  performances  of  some  of  Molidrc's 
earliest  comedies;  and  he  seems,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his 
plays,  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Bussy  Rabutin. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  studied  the  law  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  in- 
dulged freely  in  pleasure. 

Sometime  soon  after  the  Restoration  he  composed  his  comedy 
of  The  Comkai  Revenge  or  Lo9e  in  a  Tub^  which  introduced  him 
to  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  the  earl  of  Dorset.  This  was 
brought  out  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in  1664,  and  a  few  copies  were 
printed  in  the  same  year.  It  is  partly  in  rhymned  heroic  verse, 
like  the  stilted  tragedies- of  the  Howards  and  Rilligrews,  but  it 
contains  comic  scenes  that  are  exceedingly  bright  and  fresh. 
The  sparring  between  Sir  Frederick  and  the  Widow  introduced  a 
style  of  wit  hitherto  unknown  upon  the  English  stage.  The 
success  of  this  play  was  very  great,  but  Etheredge  waited  four 
years  before  he  repeated  his  experiment.  Meanwhile  he  gained 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  poetical  beau,  and  moved  in  the  drde 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Rochester  and  the  other  noble  wits 
of  the  day.  In  1668  he  brought  out  She  wovld  if  she  could,  a 
comedy  in  many  respects  admirable,  full  of  action,  ^t  and 
spirit,  although  to  the  last  degree  frivobus  and  immoral.  But  in 
this  play  Etheredge  first  shows  himself  a  new  power  in  literature; 
he  has  nothing  of  the  rudeness  of  his  predecessors  or  the  grossness 
of  his  oontemporarias.  We  move  in  an  airy  and  fantastic  world, 
where  ilhWWn  is  the  only  serious  business  of  life.    At  this  time 


Etheredge  was  living  a  life  no  less  f  rivotous  and  unprindpled  than 
those  of  his  Courtals  and  Freemans.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  famous  actress  Mrs  Elizabeth  Barry;  she  bore  him  a  daughter, 
on  whom  he  settled  £6000,  but  who,  unhappily,  died  in  her  youth. 
His  wealth  and  wit,  the  distinction  and  charm  of  his  manners, 
won  Etheredge  the  general  worship  of  sodety,  and  his  tempera- 
ment is  best  known  by  the  names  his  contemporaries  gave  him, 
of  "gentle  George"  and  "easy  Etheredge."  Rochester  up- 
braided him  for  inattention  to  literature;  and  at  last,  after  a 
silence  of  eight  years,  he  came  forward  with  one  more  play,  un- 
fortunately his  last.  The  Man  of  Mode  or  Sir  Fopling  Flniter, 
indisputably  the  best  comedy  of  intrigue  written  inEngland  before 
the  days  of  Congreve,  was  acted  and  printed  in  1676,  and  enjoyed 
an  unbounded  success.  Besides  the  merit  of  its  plot  and  wit,  it 
had  the  personal  charm  of  being  supposed  to  satirize,  or  at  least 
to  paint,  persons  well  known  in  London.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  was 
a  portrait  of  Beau  Hewit,  the  reigning  exquisite  of  the  hour; 
in  Dorimant  the  poet  drew  the  eari  of  Rochester,  and  in  Medley  a 
portrait  of  himself;  while  even  the  drunken  shoemaker  was  a 
real  character,  who  made  his  fortune  from  bdng  thus  brought 
into  public  notice.  After  this  brilliant  success  Etheredge 
retired  from  literature;  his  gallantries  and  his  gambling  in  a 
few  years  deprived  him  of  his  fortune,  and  he  looked  about  for  a 
rich  match.  He  was  knighted  before  1680,  and  gained  the  hand 
and  the  money  of  a  rich  widow.  He  was  sent  by  Charies  II. 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  in  March  1685  was  appointed 
resident  minister  in  the  imperial  German  court  at  Regensburg. 
He  was  very  uncomfortable  in  Germany,  tod  after  three  and  a 
half  years'  residence  left  for  Paris.  He  had  collected  a  library 
at  Regensburg,  some  volumes  or^diich  are  in  the  theologicid 
college  there.  His  MS.  despatches  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  were  discovered  and  described  by  Mr  Gosse 
in  x88x;  they  add  very  largely  to  oiu:  knowledge  of  Etheredge's 
career.  He  died  in  Paris,  probably  in  1691,  for  Nardasus  Luttrdl 
notes  in  Febnuiry  1^2  that "  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  late  King 
James'  ambassador  to  Vienna,  died  lately  in  Paris." 

Etheredge  deserves  to  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  in 
English  literature  than  has  generally  been  allotted  to  him.  In 
a  dull  and  heavy  age,  he  inaugurated  a  period  of  genuine  wit  and 
^)rightliness.  He  invented  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  led  the 
way  for  the  masterpieces  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan.  Before 
his  time  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonson  had  prevailed  in  comedy,  and 
traditional "  hnmoun  "  and  typical  eccentridties,  instead  of  real 
characten,iiad  crowded  the  comic  stage.  Etheredge  paints  with 
a  light,  faint  hand,  but  it  is  from  nature,  and  his  portraits  of  fops 
and  beaux  are  simply  unexcelled.  No  one  knows  better  than  be 
how  to  present  a  gay  young  gentleman,  a  Dorimant,  "  an  un- 
confinablc  rover  after  amorous  adventures."  His  genius  is  aslight 
as  thistle-down;  he  is  frivolous,  without  force  of  conviction, 
without  prindple;  but  his  wit  is  very  sparkling,  and  his  style  pure 
and  singularly  picturesque.  No  one  approaches  Etheredge  in 
delicate  touches  of  dress,  furniture  and  scene;  he  makes  the 
fine  airs  of  London  gentlemen  and  ladies  live  before  our  eyes 
even  more  vividly  than  Congreve  does;  but  he  has  less  insight 
and  less  energy  than  Congreve.  Had  he  been  poor  or  ambitious, 
he  might  have  been  to  England  almost  what  Moh'^re  was  to 
France,  but  he  was  a  rich  man  living  at  his  ease,  and  he  disdained 
to  excel  in  literature.  Etheredge  was  "  a  fair,  slender,  genteel 
man,  but  spoiled  his  countenance  with  drinking."  His  con- 
temporaries all  agree  in  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  soul  of 
affability  and  sprightly  good-nature. 

The  life  of  Etheredge  was  first  given  in  detail  by  Edmund  Gocte 
in  Setenteenth  Centmry  Studies  (1883).  His  works  were  edited  by 
A.  W.  Verity,  in  x888.  (E.  G.) 

BTHBRIDGB,  JOHK  WESLEY  (1804-1866),  English  non- 
conformist divine,  was  bom  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
34th  of  February  1804.  He  received  most  of  his  eariy  education 
from  his  father.  Though  he  never  attended  any  university  he 
acquired  ultinuitely  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Syiiac,  French  and  German.  In  1834  he  was  i^ced  on 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  plan  as  a  local  preacher.  la  1826  his 
offer  to  enter  the  ministry  was  accepted,  and  after  the  unial 
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protjationary  trial  he  was  received  into  full  connezioo  at  the 
conference  of  183  x.  For  two  years  after  this  he  remained  at 
Brighton,  and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Cornwall,  being  stationed 
successively  at  the  Truro  and  Falmouth  circuits.  From  Falmouth 
he  removed  to  Darlaston,  where  in  1838  his  health  gave  way.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  was  a  supernumerary,  and  lived  for  a  while 
at  Caen  and  Paris,  where  in  the  public  libraries  he  found  great 
facilities  for  prosecuting  his  favourite  Oriental  studies.  His 
health  having  considerably  improved,  he  became,  in  1843,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church  at  Boulogne.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1847,  and  was  appointed  successively  to  thecircuitsof  Islington, 
Bristol,  Leeds,  Penzance,  Penryn,  Truro  and  St  Austell  in  east 
Cornwall.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  university  of  Heidelberg  He  was  a 
patient,  modest,  hard-working  and  accurate  scholar.  He  died  at 
Camborne  on  the  ?4th  of  May  z866. 

His  principaf  works  are  Horae  Aramaicae  (1843) ;  History,  Liturries 
and  Ltterature  of  the  Syrian  Churches  (1847);  The  Apostolic  Acts 
and  E^tUs,  from  the  Peshito  or  Ancient  Syriac  (i8d^);  Jerusalem 
and  T%berias,  a  Survey  of  the  Rditious  and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the 
Jews  (1856);  The  Tar  gums  of  Onhelos  and  Jonathan  ben  Uuiel 
(1st  vol.  in  1863,  2nd  in  1865).  See  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Thomley  Smith 
(1871). 

ETHERIDGE,  ROBERT  (18x9-1903),  English  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  3rd 
of  December  18x9.  After  an  ordinary  school  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  business  house  in 
Bristol.  There  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  natural  history 
pursuits,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  curator  of  the  museum 
attached  to  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution.  He  also  became 
lecturer  on  botany  in  the  Bristol  medical  school.  In  X857, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London, 
and  eventually  became  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  1865  he  assisted  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  preparation  of  a  Catalogue 
of  Fossils  in  thi  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  His  chief  work 
for  many  years  was  in  naming  the  fossils  collected  during  the 
progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in  supplying  the  lists 
that  were  appended  to  numerous^  official  memoirs.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  British  fossils,  and  he 
ultimately  prepared  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Fossils  of  the 
British  Islands,  Stratigraphically  and  Zoologically  arranged. 
Only  the  first  volume  dealing  with  the. Palaeozoic  species  was 
published  (1888).  Ethcridge  also  was  author  of  several  papers 
on  the  Rhaetic  Beds,  and  of  an  important  essay  on  the  Physical 
Structure  of  North  Devon,  and  on  the  Palaeontological  Value 
of  the  Devonian  Fossils  (1867).  He  edited,  and  in  the  main  re- 
wrote, the  second  part  of  a  new  edition  of  John  Phillips'  Manual 
of  Geology — entitled  Stratigraphical  Geology  and  Palaeontology 
(1885).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  X87Z,  and  was  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  Z881-1882.  In  i88x  Etberidge  was  trans- 
ferred from  the.Geological  Survey  to  the  geological  department 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  ser\'ed  as  assistant  keeper  until 
1891.    He  died  at  Chelsea,  London,  on  the  t8th  of  December 
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Memoir  by  Dr  Henry  Woodward  (with  list  of  works  and  portrait) 
in  Ceotogkal  Magazine,  January  1904;  also  Memoir  by  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward (with  portrait)  in  Proc.  Bri^  Nat.  Soe.  x.  175. 

ETHERS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  R-O'R',  where  R,  R'—alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  the  alcohols,  being  formed  by 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the 
alcohols;  those  in  which  the  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  are 
similar  are  known  as  sim^  ethers,  and  those  in  which  they  are 
dissimilar  as  mixed  ethers.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  the  lUcohols,  alkyl 
sulphuric  adds  being  first  formed,  which  yield  ethers  on  heating 
with  alcohols.  The  process  may  be  made  a  continuous  one  by 
nmning  «  thin  stream  of  alcohol  continually  into  the  heated 
reaction  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Benzene  sul- 
phonic  add  has  been  used  in  place  of  sulphuric  add  (F.  Krafft, 
Ber.,  1893,  26,  p.  2829).  A.  W.  Williamson  (i4fiii.,  X851,  77,  p. 
38;  X852,  81,  p.  77)  prepared  ether  by  the  action  of  sodium 


ethylate  on  ethyl  iodide,  and  showed  that  aO  ethers  must 
the  structural  formula  given  above  (see  also  Brit.  Assoc.  RjtfmU, 
1850,  p.  65).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  bemting  the  alkyi 
balides  witlx  sflver  oxide. 

The  ethers  are  neutral  volatile  liquids  (the  iSzst  mewihrr, 
methyl  ether,  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperature).  Pboaphontt 
pentachloride  converts  them  into  alkjd  chlorides,  a  similar 
decomposition  taking  place  when  they  are  heated  with  the  haktd 
adds.  Nitric  add  and  chromic  add  oxidise  them  in  s«ch  a 
manner  that  they  yield  the  same  products  as  the  akohob  from 
which  they  are  derived.  With  chbrine  they  yidd  substitutiaB 
products. 

Methyl  ether,  <CHi)tO,  was  fixst  prepared  by  J.  B.  Dumas 
and  E.  P61igot  {Ann.  chtm.  phys.,  1835,  [2]  58,  p.  19)  by  heating 
methyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric  add.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
beating  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add  to  140*  C  aiid  leadisg 
the  evolved  gas  into  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphuric  add  tofaitico 
is  then  allowed  to  drop  slovdy  into  an  equal  votixme  of  vata. 
when  the  methyl  ether  is  liberated  (E.  Erienmeyer  and  A. 
Kriechbaumer,  Ber.,  1874,  7,  p.  699).  It  is  a  pkasant-amcffiag 
gas,  which  bums  when  ignited,  and  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  23-6*  C  It  is  somewhat  toluhle  in  water 
and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  concentrated  sulphmic  add. 
It  combines  with  hydrochloric  add  gas  to  form  a  cumpound 
(CHa)tOHa  (C.  Friedd,  Comptes  ratdms,  187$,  81,  pu  152). 
Metk^  ethyl  ether,  CHi-0-CiHi,  is  prepared  from  methyi  iodide 
and  sodium  ethylate,  or  from  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium  methyiaic 
(A.  W.  Williamson,  Asm.,  1853, 8x,  p.  77).  It  is  a  Kqnid  which 
boils  at  io>8"  C. 

For  diethyl  ether  see  Etrbk,  and  for  methyl  phenyl  ether  (aaitole) 
and  ethyl  phenyl  ether  (pbenetole)  see  Cxaaouc  Acxa 

ETHICS,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  science  of  moral 
philosophy.  The  word  "  ethics  "  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  #■«. 
that  which  pertains  to  Ijfiot,  character. 

For  convenience  in  reference,  the  arrangement  followed  in  this 
article  may  be  explained  at  the  outset: — 
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Section  I.  contains  a  genera!  survey  of  the  subject:  it  shows  in 
what  sense  ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  field  of  philosophical 
investigation — its  relations  to  other  departments  of  thotight,  especi- 
ally to  psychology,  religion  and  modem  physical  science.  The 
article  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  detailed,  casuistical  examination 
of  the  matter  of  ethical  theory.  For  this,  reference  must  be  made 
to  special  articles  on  philosophic  schools,  writers  and  terms. 

Section  11.  is  a  historical  sketch  in  four  parts  tracing  the  main 
lines  of  development  in  ethical  speculation  from  its  btrth  to  the 
present  day.  Here  again  it  has  been  possible  to  notice  onlv  the 
salient  points  or  landmarks,  leaving  all  detail  to  special  articles  as 
above.  All  important  writers  whose  names  occur  in  this  sketch 
are  treated  in  S()ecial  biographical  articles,  and  references  are  given 
as  often  as  possible  to  supplementary  articles  which  illustrate  and 
explain  points  which  cannot  be  fullj^  treated  here.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  connexion  with  technical  terms  (whose  history^  and 
meaning  are  inevitably  taken  for  granted)  and  biographical  infor* 
mation  about  minor  ethical  writers. 

I.  DeTZNITION  A>rD  SuBJECT-MaTTER  of  ETBXC3 

In  its  widest  sense,  the  term  "  ethics  "  would  imply  an  examina- 
tion into  the  general  character  or  habits  of  mankind,  and  would 
even  involve  a  description  or  history  of  the  habits  of  men  in  par- 
ticular societies  living  at  different  periods  of  time.  Such  a  field 
of  study  would  obviously  be  too  vide  for  any  particular  science 
or  philosophy  to  investigate,  and  moreover  portions  of  the  field 
are  already  occupied  by  history,  by  anthropology  and  by  the 
particular  sciences  {e.g,  physiology,  anatomy,  biology),  in  so 
far  as  the  habits  and  character  of  men  depend  upon  the  material 
processes  which  these  sciences  examine.  Even  philosophies 
such  as  logic  and  aesthetic  would  be  necessary  for  such  an 
investigation,  if  thought  and  artistic  production  are  normal 
human  habits  and  elements  in  character.  Ethics  then  is  usually 
confined  to  the  particular  field  of  human  character  and  conduct 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  or  exhibit  certain  general  principles 
commonly  known  as  moral  principles.  Men  in  general  chart 
icterize  their  own  conduct  and  character  and  that  of  other  men 
by  such  general  adjectives  as  good,  bad,  right  and  wrong,  and 
it  is  the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  adjectives,  primarily  in 
relation  to  human  conduct,  and  ultimatdy  in  their  final  and 
absolute  sense,  that  ethics  investigates. 

A  not  unconmion  definition  of  ethics  as  the  "  science  of  conduct " 
is  inexact  for  various  reasons,  (i)  The  sdences  are  descriptive 
or  cxperimentaL  But  a  description  of  what  acts  or  what  ends 
of  action  men  in  the  present  or  the  past  call,  or  have  called, 
*'  good  "  or  "  bad  "  is  clearly  beyond  human  powers.  And 
experiments  in  morality  (apart  from  the  inconvenient  practical 
consequences  likely  to  ensue)  are  useless  for  purposes  of  ethics, 
because  the  moral  consciousness  would  itself  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  required  to  make  the  experiment  and  to  provide  the 
subject  upon  which  the  experiment  is  performed.  (2)  Ethics 
is  a  philosophy  and  not  a  science.  Philosophy  is  a  process  of 
reflection  upon  the  presuppositions  involved  in  unreflcctive 
thought.  In  logic  and  metaphysics  it  investigates  either  the 
process  of  apprehension  itself,  or  conceptions  such  as  cause, 
substance,  space,  time,  which  the  ordinary  scientific  conscious- 
ness never  criticizes.  In  moral  philosophy  the  place  of  the  body 
of  sciences,  which  philosophy  as  the  theory  of  knowledge  investi- 
gates, is  taken  by  the  developed  moral  consciousness,  which 
already  pronounces  moral  judgment  without  hesitation,  and 
claims  authority  to  subject  to  continual  criticism  the  institutions 
and  forms  of  social  life  which.it  has  itself  helped  to  create. 

When  ethical  speculation  fii^t  begins,  conceptions  such  as 
those  of  duty,  responsibility,  the  will  as  the  ultimate  subject 
of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  are  already  in  existence 
and  already  operative.  Moral  philosophy  in  a  certain  sense  adds 
nothing  to  these  conceptions,  though  it  sets  them  in  a  clearer 
light.    The  problems  of  the  moral  consciousness  at  the  time  at 


which  it  first  becomes  reflective  are  not  strictly  speaking  philoi 
sophical  problems  at  all.  It  is  occupied  with  just  such  questions 
as  each  individual  man  who  wishes  to  act  rightly  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  answer,  e.g.  questions  such  as  "  What  particular 
action  will  meet  the  claims  of  justice  under  sudi  and  such 
circimistances?"  or  "What  degree  of  ignorance  will  excuse 
this  partictilar  penon  in  this  particular  case  from  his  responsir 
bility  ?  "  It  tries  to  attain  a  knowledge  as  complete  as  possible 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act  contemplated  must  be 
performed,  the  personalities  of  the  persons  whom  it  may  affect, 
and  the  consequences  (so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen)  which 
it  will  produce,  and  then  by  virtue  of  its  own  power  of  moral 
discrimination  pronounces  judgment.  And  the  ever-recurring 
problem  of  the  moral  consciousness,  "  What  ought  to  be  done  ?" 
is  one  which  receives  a  clearer  and  more  definite  answer  as  men 
become  more  able  in  the  course  of  moral  experience  to  apply 
those  principles  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  are  yet  em- 
ployed in  that  experience  from  the  outset.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  originate 
out  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  morality  itself,  although 
it  remains  true  that  the  questions  which  ethics  attempts  to 
answer  are  never  questions  with  which  the  moral  consciousness 
as  such  is  confronted.  The  fact  that  men  give  different  answers 
to  moral  problems  which  seem  similar  in  character,  or  even  the 
mere  fact  that  men  disregard,  when  they  act  immorally,  the 
dictates  and  implicit  principles  of  the  moral  consciousness  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  produce  the  desire  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  justify  immoral  action  by  casting  doubt  upon  the 
authority  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  validity  of  its 
principles,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  justify  particular  moral 
judgments  either  by  (the  only  valid  method)  an  analysis  of 
the  moral  principle  involved  in  the  judgment  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  universal  acceptation,  or  by  some  attempted  proof 
that  the  partictilar  moral  judgment  is  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  inference  from  some  universal  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Good  or  the  Final  End  from  which  all  particular  duties  or 
virtues  may  be  deduced.  It  may  be  that  criticism  of  morality 
first  originates  with  a  criticism  of  existing  moral  institutions 
or  codes  of  ethics;  such  a  criticism  may  be  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  moral  consciousness  itself.  But  when 
such  criticism  passes  into  the  attempt  to  find  a  universal  criterion 
of  morality — such  an  attempt  being  in  effect  an  effort  to  make 
morality  scientific — and  especially  when  the  attempt  is  seen, 
as  it  must  in  the  end  be  seen,  to  fail  (the  moral  consciousness 
being  superior  to  all  standards  of  morality  and  realizing  itself 
wholly  in  particular  judgments),  then  ethics  as  a  proctss  of 
rejection  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  may  be 
said  to  begin.  If  this  be  true  it  follows  that  one  of  the  chief 
function  of  ethics  must  be  criticism  of  mistaken  attempts  to 
find  a  criterion  of  morality  superior  to  the  pronouncements  of 
the  moral  consciousness  itself.  The  ultimate  superiority  of  the 
moral  consciousness  over  all  other  standards  is  recognized,  even 
by  those  who  impugn  its  authority,  whenever  they  claim  that 
all  men  ought  to  recognize  the  superior  value  of  the  standards 
which  they  themselves  wish  to  substitute.  Similariy,  their 
opponents  refute  their  arguments  by  showing  that  they  are 
based  ultimately  upon  a  recognition  of  certain  distinctions 
which  are  moral  distinctions  {i.e.  imply  a  moral  consciousness 
capable  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong  in  particular 
cases),  and  that  these  moral  distinctions  conflict  with  the  con- 
clusions which  they  reach. 

This  may  briefly  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  some  of  the 
great  fundamentd  controversies  of  ethics.  None  of  these 
originates  out  of  conflicting  statements  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, ue.  there  is  no  fundamental  contradiction  in  morality 
itself.  No  one  (if  unsophisticated)  ever  confused  the  conception 
of  pleasure  with  the  conception  of  the  Good,  or  thought  that 
the  claims  of  selfish  interest  were  identical  with  those  of  duty. 
But  the  controversy  between  hedonists  and  antihedonbu 
originates  as  soon  as  men  reflect  that  a  good  which  is  not  in  some 
sense  "  my  "  good  is  not  good  at  all,  or  that  no  act  can  be  said 
to  be  moral  which  docs  not  satisfy  "me."    Or,  again,  th? 
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reflection  that  the  mark  or  toga  of  the  perfect  performance  of 
a  particular  virtuous  act  or  function  is  the  presence  of  a  char- 
acteristic pleasure  vrhich  always  accompanies  it,  is  opposed  to 
the  reflection  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  morality  never  to 
rest  satisfied,  and  out  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments of  the  reflective  consciousness  might  arise  a  multitude 
of  controversies  either  concerning  pleasure  and  duty,  or  the  even 
more  difficult  and  complex  conceptions  of  merit,  progress,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good  or  Final  End. 

When  and  how  fresh  controversies  in  ethics  will  begin  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  foretell.  Sometimes  the  dominance 
of  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  study  is  the  occasion 
of  an  attempt  to  apply  to  ethics  ideas  borrowed  from 
or  analogous  to  the  conceptions  of  that  science.  False 
analogies  drawn  between  ethics  and  mathematics  or  between 
piorality  and  the  perception  of  beauty  have  wrought  much 
mischief  in  modem  and  to  some  degree  even  in  ancient  ethics. 
The  influence  of  ideas  borrowed  from  biology  is  everywhere 
inanifest  in  the  ethical  speculations  of  modem  times.  Sometimes, 
again,  whole  theories  of  ethics  have  been  formulated  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  end  to  be  efforts  to  subordinate  moral  conceptions 
to  conceptions  belonging  properly  to  institutions  or  departments 
of  human  thought  and  activity  which  the  moral  consciousness 
bas  itself  originated.  Law,  for  instance,  depends,  or  at  least 
ought  to  depend,  upon  men's  need  for  and  consciousness  of 
justice.  And  such  institutions,  as  the  family  and  the  state  are 
created  by  the  social  consciousness,  which  is  the  moral  conscious- 
ness from  another  aspect.  Yet  morality  has  been  subordinated 
to  legal  and  social  sanctions,  and  moral  advance  has  been  held 
to  be  conditioned  by  political  and  social  necessities  which  are 
not  moral  needs.  Similarly  no  one  since  civilization  emerged 
from  barbarism  has  ever  really  been  willing  to  yield  allegiance 
to  a  deity  who  is  not  moral  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Cod  is  not  superior  to  moral  law.  Yet  there  have  been 
j^fg^lg^  whole  systems  of  theological  ethics  which  have 
attempted  to  base  human  morality  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God  or  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  a  divinely  inspired 
book  or  code  of  laws.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  ethical  contro- 
versies, that  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  arose  directly 
out  of  what  was  in  reality  a  theological  problem — the  necessity, 
namely,  of  reconciling  God's  foreknowledge  with  human  freedom. 
The  unreflective  moral  consciousness  never  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  man's  power  of  willing  and  all  the  forces 
of  circumstance,  heredity  and  the  like,  which  combine  to  form 
the  temptations  to  which  he  may  yield  or  bid  defiance;  and 
such  facts  as  "  remorse  "  and  "  penitence  "  are  a  continual 
testimony  to  man's  sense  of  freedom.  But  so  soon  as  men 
perceive  upon  reflection  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
utterances  of  their  moral  consciousness  and  certain  conclusions 
to  which  theological  specxilalion  (or  ata  later  period  metaphysical 
and  scientific  inquiries)  seems  inevitably  to  lead  them,  they 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  belief  in  the  will's  freedom  (hither- 
to unquestioned)  is  upon  further  reflection  justified  or  condemned. 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter  of 
ethics  is  such  that  no  sharply  defined  boundary  lines  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  other  branches  of  inquiry.  Just  in  so  far  as  it 
presupposes  the  apprehension  of  moral  facts,  it  must  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  social  relationships  upon  which 
some  at  least  of  those  facts  depend.  No  one,  for  instance,  could 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  justice  without  being  further  compelled 
to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  the  dispute  between 
the  advocates  of  pleasure  theories  and  their  opponents  turns 
upon  vexed  questions  of  psychology,  and  how  much  is 
strictly  relevant  to  ethics.  If,  as  has  already  been 
said,  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  ethics  is  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  into  its  own  sphere  of  inquiry  of  ideas  borrowed  from 
other  and  alien  sources,  then  obviously  these  sources  must  be 
investigated.  One  example  of  this  necessity  may  be  given.  It 
is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  proper  method  of  ethics  is 
the  psychological  method;  ethics,  we  are  told,  should  examine 
«s  its  subject-matter  moral  sentiments  wherever  found,  without 
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raising  ultimate  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  oUieatiaii  or 
moral  authority  in  generaL  Now  if  in  oi^)osition  to  such  argii- 
ments  the  ultimate  character  of  moral  <^Iigatioa  be  defended, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  one  feels  moral  sentusents 
except  in  connexion  with  particular  objects  of  moral  approbaim 
or  disapprobation  (e.g.  gratitude  is  inei^cable  apart  from  a 
particular  relationship  existing  between  two  or  more  persons), 
and  that  these  objects  are  objects  of  the  moral  consdousQcss 
alone.  But  such  a  line  of  argument  is  certain  to  make  necessary 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  psychological  study 
which  may  produce  quite  unforeseen  results  for  psychology. 

Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  gained  by  confining  ethics  within 
limits  which  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  arbitrary. 
The  defender  at  all  events  of  the  supremacy  of  moral  intuitiocs 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  whither  the  argument  leauis,  into 
whatever  strange  quarters  it  may  direct  him..  But  this  much 
may  be  said  by  way  of  delimitation  of  the  scape  of  ethics:  how- 
ever complicated  and  involved  its  arguments  and  processes  <rf 
inference  may  become,  the  facts  from  wKich  they  start  And  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  point  arc  such  i$  Uic  moral  conscious* 
oess  alone  can  understand  or  warrant.  (U.U.  W.) 

II.  HiSTOUCAL  SXKTCH 

A.  Creek  and  Graeco-Roman  Ethics. — ^The  ethical  speculatka 
of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  Europe,  had  no  abrupt  and  ahsoAutt 
beginning.  The  naive  and  fragmentary  {Menpts  of  conduct, 
which  are  everywhere  the  earliest  manifestation  of  nascent 
■moral  reflection,  are  a  noteworthy  element  in  the  gnomic  poetry 
of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.a  Their  importance  is  shown 
by  the  traditional  enumeration  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  6th 
century,  and  their  influence  on  ethical  thought  is  attested  by  the 
references  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  from  these  unscicniific 
utterances  to  a  philosophy  of  morals  was  a  long  process.  In  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Thales  (^.v.),  one  of  the  seven,  we  camtct 
discern  any  systematic  theory  of  morality.  In  the  case  of 
Pythagoras,  conspicuous  among  pre-Socratic  philosophers  as  the 
founder  not  merely  of  a  school,  but  of  a  sect  or  order  bound  by  a 
common  r\de  of  life,  there  is  a  doser  connexion  between  moral 
and  metaphysical  speculation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pythacoreans 
that  the  essence  of  justice  (conceived  as  equal  retribution)  was  a 
square  nimiber,  indicates  a  serious  attempt  to  extend  to  the 
region  of  conduct  their  mathematical  view  of  the  universe; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  classificatiwi  of  good  with 
unity,  straightness  and  the  like,  and  of  evil  with  the  cpposivt 
qualities.  Still,  the  enunciation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Pytha- 
goras appears  to  have  been  dogmatic,  or  even  prophetic,  rather 
than  philosophic,  and  to  have  been  accepted  by  his  disdples 
with  an  unphilosophic  reverence  as  the  ipse  dixit  *■  of  the  naastei'. 
Hence,  whatever  influence  the  Pythagorean  blending  of  ethical 
and  mathematical  notions  may  have  had  on  Plato,  and,  through 
him,  on  later  thought,  we  cannot  regard  the  scImx)!  as  having 
really  forestalled  the  Socratic  inquiry  after  a  completely  reasoned 
theory  of  conduct.  The  ethical  element  in  the  "  dark  *'  phik>- 
sophizing  of  Heraclitus  (c.  530-470  B.C.),  though  it  antioftttes 
Stoicism  in  its  conceptions  of  a  law  of  the  universe,  to  which 
the  wise  man  will  carefully  conform,  and  a  divine  harmony,  in 
the  recognition  of  which  he  will  find  ha  truest  satisfaction,  is 
more  profound,  but  even  less  systematic^  It  is  only  when  we 
come  to  Democritus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  the  last  of 
the  original  thinkers  whom  we  distinguish  as  pre>Socratic,  that 
we  find  anything  which  we  can  call  an  ethical  system.  The 
fragments  that  remain  of  the  moral  treatises  of  Democritus  aic 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  convince  us  that  the  turn  of  Grc^  phik>> 
sophy  in  the  direction  of  conduct,  which  was  actually  diK  to 
Socrates,  would  have  taken  place  without  him,  thou|^  in  a  less 
decided  manner;  but  when  we  compare  the  Democritcan  ethics 
with  the  post-Socratic  system  to  which  it  has  most  affinity. 
Epicureanism,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  a  very  rudimentary 
apprehension  of  the  formal  conditions  which  moral  tcachis^ 
must  fulfil  before  it  can  lay  claim  to  be  treated  as  scientific 

'  Thb  well-known  phrase  was  originally  attributed  to  the  Pyt^- 
goreans. 
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The  tnithls  t&at  no  sybCem  of  etUcs  could  be  constructed  until 
attention  had  been  tiirected  to  the  vagueness  and  inconsistency 
of  the  common  moral  opinions  of  mankind.  For  this  purpose 
was  needed  the  concentration  of  a  philosopliic  intellect  of  the 
first  order  on  the  problems  of  practice.  In  Socrates  first  we  find 
the  required  combination  of  a  paramount  interest  in  conduct 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge.  The  pre-Socratic  thinkers 
were  all  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  research;  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  5th  centuiy  .B.C.  the  conflict  of  their  dogmatic 
systems  had  led  some  of  the  keenest  minds  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  penetrating  the  secret  of  the  physical  universe.  This  doubt 
found  expression  in  the  reasoned  scepticism  of  Gorgias,  and 
produced  the  famous  proposition  of  Protagoras,  that  human 
apprehension  is  the  only  standard  of  existence.  The  same 
feeling  led  Socrates  to  abandon  the  old  physico-metaphysical 
inquiries.  In  his  case,  moreover,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  naive 
piety  that  forbade  him  to  search  into  things  of  which  the  gods 
seemed  to  have  reserved  the  knowledge  to  themselves.  The  regula- 
tion of  human  action,  on  the  other  hand  (except  on  occasions  of 
special  difficulty,  for  which  omens  and  oracks  might  be  vouch- 
safed), they  had  left  to  human  reasolL  On  this  accordingly 
Socrates  concentrated  his  efforts. 

Though,  however,  Socrates  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conception  of  the  problems  of  conduct,  the  general  idea  did  not 
originate  with  him.  The  natural  reaction  against  the 
metaphysical  and  ethical  dogmatism  of  the  early 
thinkers  had  reached  its  climax  in  the  Sophists  {qjv.). 
Gorgias  and  Protagoras  are  only  representatives  of  what  was 
really  a  universal  tendency  to  abandon  dogmatic  theory  and  take 
refuge  in  practical  matters,  and  especially,  as  was  natural  in  the 
Greek  dty-state,  in  the  dvic  relations  of  the  citizen.  The  educa- 
tion given  by  the  Sophists  aimed  at  no  general  theory  of  life, 
but  professed  to  expound  the  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
of  managing  public  affairs.  In  their  eulogy  of  the  virtues  of  the 
citizen,  they  pointed  out  the  prudential  character  of  justice  and 
the  like  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain. 
The  Greek  conception  of  society  was  such  that  the  life  of  the 
free-born  dtizeh  consisted  mainly  of  his  public  function,  and, 
therefore,  the  pseudo-ethical  disquisitions  of  the  Sophists  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  None  thought  of  dper^  (virtue 
or  excellence)  as  a  unique  quality  possessed  of  an  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  the  virtue  of  the  dtizen,  just  as  good  flute-playing  was  the 
virtue  of  the  flute-player.  We  see  here,  as  in  other  activities 
of  the  age,  a  determination  to  acquire  technical  knowledge,  and 
to  apply  it  directly  to  the  practical  issue;  just  as  music  was  being 
enriched  by  new  technical  knowledge,  architectxire  by  modem 
theories  of  plans  and  T-squares  {se.  Hippodamus),  the  handling 
of  soldiers  by  the  new  technique  of  "  tactics  "  and  "  hq)litics,"  so 
dtizenship  must  be  analysed  afresh,  systematized  and  adapted 
in  relation  to  modem  requirements.  The  Sophists  had  studied 
these  matters  superficially  indeed  but  with  thoroughness  as  far 
as  they  went,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
taken  the  methods  which  were  successful  in  rhetoric,  and 
applied  them  to  the  "  sdence  and  art  "  of  dvic  virtues.  Plato's 
Protagoras  d^ms,  not  imjustly,  that  in  teaching  virtue  they 
simply  did  systematically  what  every  one  else  was  doing  at 
haphazard.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  had  no 
ethical  system  at  all,  nor  did  they  contribute  save  by  contrast 
to  ethical  speculation.  They  merely  analysed  conventional 
formulae,  much  in  the  manner  of  certain  modem  so-called 
"  sdentific  "  moralists.  Into  this  arena  of  hazy  popular  common 
Juiister  "^^^  Socrates  brought  a  new  critical  spirit,  showing 
that  these  popular  lecturers,  in  spite  of  thdr  fertile 
eloquence,  could  not  defend  their  fundamental  assumptions, 
nor  even  give  rational  definitions  of  what  they  professed  to  ex- 
plain. Not  only  were  they  thus  "  ignorant,"  but  they  were  also 
perpetually  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  dealing  with  particular 
instances  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  his  famous  "  dialectic,"  Socrates 
arrived  first  at  the  negative  result  that  the  professed  teachers  of 
the  people  were  as  ignorant  as  he  himself  daimed  to  be,  and  in 
a  measure  justified  the  eulogy  of  Aristotle  that  he  rendered  to 
philosophy  the  service  of  "  introducing  induction  and  definitions." 


This  description  of  his  work  is,  however,  both  too  technical  and 
too  positive,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  earlier  dialogues  of 
Plato  in  which  the  real  Socrates  is  found  least  modified.  The 
pre-eminent  wisdom  which  the  Delphic  orade  attributed  to  him 
was  hdd  by  himself  to  consist  in  a  unique  consdousness  of 
ignorance.  Yet  it  is  equally  dear  from  Plato  that  there  was  a 
most  important  positive  dement  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  just  to  say  with  Alexander  Bain,  "  the  first 
important  name  in  andent  ethical  philosophy  is  Socrates." 
The  union  of  the  negative  and  the  positive  elements  in  his  work 
has  caused  historians  no  little  perplexity,  and  we  cannot  quite 
save  the  philosopher's  consistency  unless  we  regard  some  of  the 
doctrines  attributed  to  him  by  Xcnophon  as  merdy  tentative 
and  provisional.  Still  the  positions  of  Socrates  that  are  most 
important  in  the  history  of  ethical  thought  not  only  are  easy 
to  harmonize  with  his  conviction  of  ignorance,  but  even  render 
it  easier  to  understand  his  unwearied  cross-examination  of  com- 
mon opinion.  While  he  showed  dearly  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  was  convinced  that  knowledge  alone  could  be  the 
soiuxe  of  a  coherent  system  of  virtue,  as  error  of  eviL  Socrates, 
therefore,  first  in  the  history  of  thought,  propounds  a  positive 
sdentific  law  of  conduct.  Virtue  is  knowledge.  This  prindple 
involved  the  paradox  that  no  man,  knowing  good,  would  do  evil. 
But  it  was  a  paradox  derived  from  his  unanswerable  truisms, 
"  Every  one  wishes  for  his  own  good,  and  would  get  it  if  he  could," 
and  "  No  one  would  deny  that  justice  and  virtue  generally  are 
goods,  and  of  all  goods  the  best."  AH  virtues  are,  therefore, 
summed  up  in  knowledge  of  the  good.  But  this  good  is  not,  for 
Socrates,  duty  as  distinct  from  interest.  The  force  of  the  paradox 
dq>ends  upon  a  blending  of  duty  and  interest  in  the  single  notion 
of  good,  a  blending  which  was  dominant  in  the  common  thought 
of  the  age.  This  it  is  which  forms  the  kemd  of  the  positive 
thought  of  Socrates  according  to  Xenophon.  He  could  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  Good  in  the  abstract,  and  evaded  all 
questions  on  this  point  by  saying  that  he  knew  "  no  good  that 
was  not  good  for  somtthing  in  particular"  but  that  good  is 
consistent  with  itself.  For  himself  he  prized  above  all  things 
the  wisdom  that  is  virtue,  and  in  the  task  of  producing  it  he 
endured  the  hardest  penury,  maintaining  that  such  life  was 
richer  in  enjoyment  than  a  life  of  luxury.  This  many-sidedness 
of  view  is  illustrated  by  the  curious  blending  of  noble  and  merely 
utilitarian  sentiment  in  his  account  of  friendship:  a  friend  wfaio 
can  be  of  no  service  is  valudess;  yet  the  highest  service  that  a 
friend  can  render  is  moral  ImprovemenL 

The  historically  important  characteristics  of  his  moral  philo- 
sophy, if  we  take  (as  we  must)  his  teaching  and  character 
together,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — (i)  an  ardent  inquiry 
for  knowledge  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  which,  if  found,  would 
perfect  human  conduct;  (2)  a  demand  meanwhile  that  men 
should  act  as  far  as  possible  on  some  consistent  theory;  (j)  a 
provisional  adhesion  to  the  commonly  received  view  of  good, 
in  all  its  incoherent  complexity,  and  a  perpetual  readiness  to 
maintain  the  harmony  of  its  different  elements,  and  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  virtue  by  an  appeal  to  the  standard  of  self- 
interest;  (4)  personal  firmness,  as  apparently  easy  as  it  was 
actually  invincible,  in  carrying  out  consistently  such  practical 
conviaions  as  he  had  attained.  It  is  only  when  we  keep  all 
these  points  in  view  that  we  can  understand  how  from  the 
spring  of  Socratic  conversation  flowed  the  divergent  streams 
of  Greek  ethical  thought. 

Four  distinct  philosophical  schods  trace  their  immediate 
origin  to  the  cirde  that  gathered  round  Socrates — the  Megarian, 
the  Platonic,  the  Cynic  and  the  Cyrenaic.  The 
impress  of  the  master  is  manifest  on  all,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  differences  that  divide  them;  they  all  agree  in 
holding  the  most  important  possession  of  man  to  be 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  the  most  important  knowledge  to  be 
knowledge  of  Good.  Here,  however,  the  agreement  ends.  The 
more  philosophic  part  of  the  drde,  forming  a  group  in  which 
Eudid  of  Megara  (see  Megauan  School)  seems  at  first  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  regarded  this  Good  as  the  object  of  a  still  un- 
fulfilled guest,  and  were  led  to  identify  it  with  the  hidden  secret 
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of  the  tmiverse,  and  thus  to  pass  from  ethics  to  metaphysics. 
Others  again,  whose  demand  for  knowledge  was  more' easily 
satisfied,  and  who  were  more  impressed  with  the  positive  and 
practical  side  of  the  master's  teaching,  made  the  quest  a  much 
simpler  affair.  They  took  the  Good  as  already  known,  and  held 
phifosophy  to  consbt  in  the  steady  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  conduct.  Among  these  were  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  and 
Aristippus  of  Cyrenc.  It  is  by  their  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
living  consistently  by  theory  instead  of  mere  impulse  or  custom, 
their  sense  of  the  new  value  given  to  life  through  this  rationaliza- 
tion, and  their  effort  to  maintain  the  easy,  calm,  unwavering 
firmness  of  the  Socratic  temper,  that  we  recognize  both  Antis- 
thenes and  Aristippus  as  "  Socratic  men,"  in  spite  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  they  divided  their  master's  positive  doctrine 
into  systems  diametrically  opposed.  Of  their  contrasted  prin- 
ciples we  may  perhaps  say  that,  while  Aristippus  took  the  most 
obvious  logical  step  for  reducing  the  teaching  of  Socrates  to  clear 
dogmatic  unity,  Antisthenes  certainly  drew  the  most  natural 
inference  from  the  Socratic  life. 

Aristippus  (see  Cyrenaxcs)  argued  that,  if  all  that  is  beautiful 
or  admirable  in  conduct  has  this  quality  as  being  useful,  i.e. 
productive  of  some  further  good;  if  virtuous  action 
is  essentially  action  done  with  insight,  or  rational 
apprehension  of  the  act  as  a  means  to  this  good,  this 
good  must  be  pleasure.  Bodily  pleasures  and  pains  Aristippus 
held  to  be  the  keenest,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  main- 
tained this  on  any  materialistic  theory,  as  he  admitted  the 
existence  of  purely  mental  pleasures,  such  as  joy  in  the  prosperity 
of  one's  native  land.  He  fully  recognized  that  his  good  was 
capable  of  being  realized  only  in  successive  parts,  and  gave  even 
exaggerated  emphasis  to  the  rule  of  seeking  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  not  troubling  oneself  about  a  dubious  future. 
It  was  in  the  calm,  resolute,  skilful  culling  of  such  pleasures  as 
circumstances  afforded  from  moment  to  moment,  undisturbed 
by  passion,  prejudices  or  superstition,  that  he  conceived  the 
quality  of  wisdom  to  be  exhibited;  and  tradition  represents 
him  as  realteing  this  ideal  to  an  impressive  degree.  Among  the 
prejudices  from  which  the  wise  man  was  free  he  included  all 
regard  to  customary  morality  beyond  what  was  due  to  the 
actual  penalties  attached  to  its  violation;  though  he  held,  with 
Socrates,  that  these  penalties  actually  render  conformity  reason- 
able. Thus  early  in  the  history  of  ethical  theory,  appeared  the 
most  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  hedonism. 

'  Far  otherwise  was  the  Socratic  spirit  understood  by  Antisthenes 
and  the  Cynics  {q.v.).  They  equally  held  that  no  speculative 
research  was  needed  for  the  discovery  of  good  and 
virtue,  and  maintained  that  the  Socratic  wisdom  was 
exhibited,  not  in  the  skilful  pursuit,  but  in  the  rational 
dbrcgard  of  pleasure, — ^in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  this  and  most  other  objects  of  men's  ordinary 
desires  and  aims.  Pleasure,  indeed,  Antisthenes  declared  roundly 
to  be  an  evil;  "  Better  madness  than  a  surrender  to  pleasure." 
He  did  not  overlook  the  need  of  supplementing  merely  intellectual 
insight  by  "  Socratic  force  of  sotd  ";  but  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
by  insight  and  self-mastery  combined,  an  absolute  spiritual 
independence  might  be  attained  which  left  nothing  wanting 
for  perfect  well-being  (see  also  Diogenes).  For  as  for  poverty, 
painful  toil,  disrepute,  and  such  evils  as  men  dread  most,  these, 
he  argued,  were  positively  useful  as  means  of  progress  in  spiritual 
freedom  and  virtue.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Cynic  notion  of 
wisdom,  no  positive  criterion  beyond  the  mere  negation  of 
irrational  desires  and  prejudices.  We  saw  that  Socrates,  while 
not  claiming  to  have  found  the  abstract  theory  of  good  or  wise 
conduct,  practically  tmderstood  by  it  the  faithful  performance  of 
customary  djuties,  maintaining  always  that  his  own  happiness 
was  therewith  bound  up.  The  Cynics  more  boldly  discarded 
both  pleasure  and  mere  custom  as  alike  irrational;  but  in  so 
doing  they  left  the  freed  reason  with  no  definite  aim  but  its 
own  freedom.  It  is  absurd,  as  Plato  urged,  to  say  that  knowledge 
is  the  good,  and  then  when  asked  "knowledge  of  what  ?"  to  have 
no  positive  reply  but  "of  the  good";  but  the  Cynics  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  serious  effort  to  escape  from  thb  absurdity. 
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The  ultimate  views  of  these  two  Socratic  scboob  «c  shall 
have  to  notice  presently  when  we  come  ta  the  post-ArisiotdiJus 
schools.  We  must  now  proceed  to  trace  the  fuller  devdopmcBl 
of  the  Socratic  theory  in  the  hands  of  Pbto  and  Azistotlt. 

The  ethics  of  Plato  cannot  properiy  be  treated  as  a  finishrd 
result,  but  rather  as  a  continual  movement  from  the  pgsitw^ 

of  Socrates  towards  the  more  complete*  artioilAte         

system  of  Aristotle;  except  that  there  are  ascetic  and  f^^^ 
mystical  suggestions  in  some  parts  of  Pbto's  tcadui^  vhkk 
find  no  counterpart  in  Aristotle,  and  in  fact  disappear  ixom 
Creek  philosophy  soon  after  Plato's  death  until  they  are  revived 
and  fantastically  developed  In  Neopythagoreanism  and  Neo- 
platonism.  The  first  stage  at  which  we  can  <*i«>Ti?piSdi  Flato'a 
ethical  view  from  that  of  Socrates  Is  presented  in  the  PttUgarss, 
where  he  makes  a  serious,  though  deariy  tentative  effort  to 
define  the  object  of  that  knowledge  which  he  with  his  master 
regards  as  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  Sudi  koowkdgep  be  here 
maintains,  Is  really  mensuration  of  pleasures  and  pains,  whereby 
the  wise  man  avoids  those  mistaken  under-estimates  of  fntore 
feelings  in  comparison  with  present  which  we  oommonly  call 
"  yielding  to  fear  or  desire."  This  hedonism  has  perplexed 
Plato's  readers  needlessly  (as  we  have  said  in  speakizig  of  tbe 
Cyremucs),  inasmuch  as  hedonism  Is  the  most  obvious  coraOary 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  the  diffnent  common  notjoos  <^ 
good — the  beautiful,  the  pleasant  and  the  useful — were  to  be 
somehow  interpreted  by  each  other.  By  Plato,  however,  this 
conclusion  could  have  been  held  only  before  he  had  accoinpltshed 
the  movement  of  thought  by  which  he  carried  the  Slocratk 
method  beyond  the  range  of  human  conduct  aod  devdoped  k 
Into  a  metaphysicalrsystem. 

This  movement  may  be  expressed  thus.  "  If  we  know,**  said 
Socrates,  "  what  justice  is,  we  can  give  an  account  <v  definstioG 
of  it  ";  true  knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  the  general  fact. 
common  to  all  the  individual  cases  to  whidb  we  apply  our  general 
notion.  But  this  must  be  ik>  less  true  of  other  objects  of  thcKi|^t 
and  discourse;  the  same  relation  of  general  notions  to  particular 
examples  extends  through  the  whole  physical  universe;  we  can 
think  and  talk  of  It  only  by  meax^  .of  such  notions.  True  ur 
scientific  knowledge  then  must  be  general  knowledge,  relatii^. 
not  to  individuals  primarily,  but  to  the  general  facts  or  qualities 
which  individuals  exemplify;  in  fact,  our  notion  of  an  individual, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  be  an  aggregate  <rf  sudi  geotfmi 
qualities.  But,  again,  the  object  of  true  knowledge  must  be  what 
really  exists;  hence  the  reality  of  the  universe  must  lie  In  g«»eial 
facts  or  relations,  and  not  in  the  individuals  that  exemplify 
them. 

So  far  the  steps  are  plain  enough;  but  we  do  not  yet  see  how 
this  lo^cal  Realism  (as  it  was  afterwards  called)  comes  to  have 
the  essentially  ethical  character  that  especially  interests  us  in 
Platonism.  Plato's  philosophy  is  now  concerned  with  the  whole 
universe  of  being;  yet  the  ultimate  object  of  his  philosophic 
contemplation  is  still "  the  good,"  now  conceived  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  being  and  knowledge.  That  is,  tbe  essence  %d  the 
universe  b  identified  with  its  end, — the  "  formal "  with  the 
"  final "  cause  of  things,  to  use  the  later  Aristotelian  |dnseok)gy. 
How  comes  this  about  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  best  exj^n  this  by  recurring  to  the  ori^nal 
application  of  the  Socratic  method  to  human  affairs.  Since  all 
rational  activity  b  for  some  end,  the  different  arts  or  functio&s 
of  human  industry  are  naturally  defined  by  a  statement  of  their 
ends  or  uses;  and  similarly,  in  giving  an  account-of  the  dlfferctn 
artbts  and  functionaries,  we  necessarily  state  their  end,  **  what 
they  are  good  for."  In  a  society  well  ordered  on  Socratic 
prindi^es,  every  human  being  would  be  put  to  some  use;  the 
essence  of  hb  life  would  consbt  in  doing  what  he  was  good  (or 
(hb  proper  Ipyov).  But  again,  it  b  easy  to  extend  this  inew 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  organized  life;  an  eye  that 
does  not  attain  its  end  by  seeing  is  without  the  essence  of  an  eye- 
In  short,  we  may  say  of  all  organs  and  instruments  that  they  . 
are  what  we  think  them  in  proportion  as  they  fulfil  their  funcUon 
and  attain  their  end.  If,  then,  we  conceive  the  wb<^e  univeise 
organically,  as  a  complex  arrangement  of  means  to  ends,  wc  shall 
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undetsUnd  bow  Plato  might  hold  that  all  things  really  fsert,  or 
(as  we  say)  "  realised  thebr  idea,"  in  proportion  as  they  accom- 
plished the  q)ecial  end  or  good  for  which  they  were  adapted. 
Even  Socrates,  in  vpitt  of  his  aversion  to  physics,  was  led  by 
pious  reflection  to  expound  a  teleological  view  of  the  physical 
world,  as  ordered  in  a|l  its  parts  by  divine  wisdom  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  divine  end;  and,  in  the  metaphysical  turn  which 
Plato  gave  to  this  view,  he  was  probably  anticipated  by  Euclid  of 
Megara,  who  held  that  the  one  real  being  is  "  that  which  we  call 
by  many  names.  Good,  Wisdom,  Reason  or  God,"  to  which 
Plato,  raising  to  a  loftier  significance  the  Soaatic  identification 
of  the  beautiful  with  the  useful,  added  the  further  name  of 
Absolute  Beauty,  explaining  how  man's  love  of  the  beautiful 
finally  reveals  itself  as  the  yearning  for  the  end  and  essence  of 
being. 

Plato,  therefore,  took  this  vast  stride  of  thought,  and  identified 
the  ultimate  notions  of  ethics  and  ontology.  We  have  now  to  see 
what  attitude  he  will  adopt  towards  the  practical  inquiries  from 
which  he  started.  What  will  now  be  his  view  of  wisdom,  virtue, 
pleasure  and  their  relation  to  human  well-being? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  inevitably  somewhat  com- 
plicated. In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe  that  philosophy 
has  now  passed  definitely  from  the  market-place  into  the  lecture- 
room.  The  quest  of  Socrates  was  for  the  true  art  of  conduct  for 
a  man  living  a  practical  life  among  his  fellows.  But  if  the  objects 
of  abstract  thought  constitute  the  real  woiid,  of  which  this  world 
of  individual  things  is  but  a  shadow,  it  is  plain  that  the  highest, 
most  real  Ufe  must  lie  in  the  former  region  and  not  in  the  latter. 
It  is  in  contemplating  the  abstract  reality  which  concrete  things 
obsctirely  exhibit,  the  type  or  ideal  which  they  imperfectly 
imitate,  that  the  true  life  of  the  mind  in  man  must  consist;  and 
as  man  is  most  truly  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  mind,  the  desire 
of  one's  own  good,  which  Plato,  following  Soaates,  held  to  be 
permanent  and  essential  in  every  living  thing,  bea>mes  in  its 
highest  form  the  philosophic  yearning  for  knowledge.  This 
yearning,  he  held,  q>rings — ^like  more  sensual  impulses—from  a 
sense  of  want  of  something  formerly  possessed,  of  which  there 
remains  a  latent  memory  in  the  soul,  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
philosophic  capacity;  hencx  it  is  that  in  learning  any  abstract 
truth  by  scientific  demonstration  we  merely  make  explicit  what  we 
already  implicitly  know;  we  bring  into  dear  consciousness  hidden 
memories  of  a  state  in  which  the  soul  looked  upon  Reality  and 
Good  face  to  face,  before  the  lapse  that  imprisoned  her  in  an  alien 
body  and  mingled  her  true  nature  with  fleshly  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. We  thus  reach  the  paradox  that  the  true  art  of  living 
is  really  an  "  art  of  dying  "  as  far  as  possible  to  mere  sense,  in 
order  more  fully  to  exist  in  intimate  union  with  absolute  goodness 
and  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  philosopher  must  still 
liveandactintheconcretesensible  world,  the  Socratic  identifica- 
tkn  of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  fully  maintained  by  Plato.  Only 
he  who  apprehends  good  in  the  abstract  can  imitate  it  in  such 
transient  and  imperfect  good  as  may  be  realised  in  himian  life, 
and  it  is  impossible  that,  having  this  knowledge,  he  should  not 
act  on  it,  whether  in  private  or  public  affairs.  Tlius,  in  the  true 
philosopher,  we  shall  necessarily  find  the  practically  good  man, 
who  being  "  likest  of  men  to  the  gods  is  best  loved  by  them  "; 
and  also  the  perfect  statesman,  if  only  the  conditions  of  his 
society  allow  him  a  sphere  for  exercising  his  statesmanship. 

The  characteristics  of  this  practical  goodness  in  Plato's 
matured  thought  correspond  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  in 
his  view  of  the  universe.  The  soul  of  man,  in  its  good  or 
normal  condition,  must  be  ordered  and  harmonized 
undertheguidance  of  reason.  The  question  then  arises, 
"  Wherein  does  this  order  or  harmony  precisely  consist?" 
In  explaining  how  Plato  was  led  to  answer  this  question,  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  that,  while  faithfully  maintaining  the  Socratic 
doctrine  that  the  highest  virtue  was  inseparable  from  knowledge 
of  the  good,  he  had  come  to  recognize  an  inferior  kind  of  virtue, 
possessed  by  men  who  were  not  philosophers.  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  good  that  is  to  be  known  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  whole 
of  things,  it  is  attainable  only  by  a  select  and  carefully  trained 
few.    Yet  we  can  hardly  restrict  all  virtue  to  thoe  alone.    What 
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account,  then,  was  to  be  given  of  ordinary  "  dvic  "  bravery, 
temperance  and  justice?  It  seemed  dear  that  men  who  did 
their  duty,  resisting  the  seductions  of  fear  and  desire,  must  have 
right  opinions,  if  not  knowledge,  ^  to  the  good  and  evil  in  human 
life;  but  whence  comes  this  right  '^  opinion  "?  P&rtly,  Plato 
said,  it  comes  by  nature  and  "  divine  allotment,  "  but  for  its 
adequate  development  "  custom  and  practice  "  are  required. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  education  and  dudpline 
for  dvic  virtue;  and  even  for  future  philosophers  such  moral 
culture,  in  which  physical  and  aesthetic  training  must  co-operate, 
is  indispensable;  no  merely  intellectual  preparation  will  suffice. 
His  point  is  that  perfect  knowledge  cannot  \t  implanted  in  a 
soul  that  has  not  gone  through  a  course  of  prqiaratioh  induding 
much  more  than  physical  training.  What,  then,  is  this  prepara- 
tion? A  distinct  step  in  psydiological  analysis  was  taken  when 
Plato  recognized  that  its  effect  was  to  produce  the  "  harmony  " 
above  mentioned  among  different  parts  of  the  soul,  by  sub* 
ordinating  the  impulsive  dements  to  reason.  These  non-rational 
dements  he  further  distinguished  as  appetitive  (rd  tritfl/ycirru^F) 
and  spirited  (r^  BvimuHs  or  BvtU»y—\ht  practiad  separate- 
ness  of  which  from  each  other  and  from  .reason  he  held  to  be 
established  by  our  inner  experience. 

On  this  triple  diyision  of  the  soul  he  founded  a  systematic 
view  of  the  four  kinds  of  goodness  recognized  by  the  common 
moral  consciousness  of  Greece,  and  in  later  times  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Virtues  {q.v.):  Of  these  the  two  most  fundamental 
were  (as  has  been  already  indicated)  wisdom — in  its  highest  form 
philosophy— and  that  harmonious  and  regulated  activity  of  all 
the  dements  of  the  soul  which  Plato  regards  as  the  essence  of 
uprightness  in  social  relations  (dunuotfin}).  The  import  of 
this  term  is  essentially  social;  and  we  can  explain  Plato's  use 
of  it  only  by  reference  to  the  analogy  which  he  drew  between 
the  individual  man  and  the  community.  In  a  rightly  ordered 
polity  social  and  individual  well-being  alike  would  depend  on  that 
harmonious  action  of  diverse  dements,  each  performing  its  proper 
function,  which  in  its  social  application  is  more  naturdly  termed 
lutoMaiivfi.  We  see,  moreover,  how  in  Plato's  view  the  funda- 
mental virtues,  Wisdom  and  Justice  in  thdr  highest  forms,  are 
mutually  involved.  Wisdom  will  necessarily  maintain  orderly 
activity,  and  this  latter  consists  in  regulation  by  wisdom,  while 
the  two  more  spedal  virtues  of  Courage  (dwSpfla)  and  Temper^ 
ance  (oa^pofffmi)  are  only  different  sides  or  aspects  of  this  wisdy 
regulated  action  of  the  complex  souL 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  in  which  essential  good  seemed  to 
manifest  itself  in  human  life.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  the 
statement  of  these  gives  a  complete  account  of  human  well-being, 
or  whether  pleasure  also  is  to  be  induded.  On  this  point  Plato's 
view  seems  to  have  gone  through  several  oscillations.  After 
apparently  maintaining  (Proiagoras)  that  pleasure  is  the  good, 
he  passes  first  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denies  it  (Phatih, 
Gorgias)  to  be  a  good  at  alL  For  (i),  as  concrete  and  transient, 
it  is  obviously  not  the  real  essential  good  that  the  philosopher 
seeks;  (2)  the  feelings  most  prominently  recognized  as  pleasures 
are  bound  up  with  pain,  as  good  can  never  be  with  evil;  in  so  far, 
then,  as  common  sense  rightly  recognizes  some  pleasures  as  good, 
it  can  only  be  from  thdr  tendency  to  produce  some  further  good. 
This  view,  however,  was  too  violent  a  divergence  from  Socratism 
for  Plato  to  remain  in  it.  That  pleasure  is  not  the  real  absolute 
good,  was  no  ground  for  not  induding  it  in  the  good  of  concrete 
human  life;  and  after  all  only  coarse  and  vulgar  pleasures  were 
indissolubly  linked  to  the  pains  of  want.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Republic  he  has  no  objection  to  trying  the  question  of  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  philosophic  or  virtuous*  Ufe  by  the  standard  of 
pleasure,  and  argues  that  the  philosophic  (or  good)  man  alone 
enjoys  real  pleasure,  while  the  sensualist  ^>ends  his  life  in  oscillat- 
ing between  painful  want  and  the  merely  neutral  state  of  pain- 
lessness, which  he  mt«f  ir<i^  for  positive  pleasure.    Still  more 

I  It  b  highljr  characteristic  of  Platonum  that  the  issue  in  this 
dialogue,  as  originally  stated,  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  whereas, 
without  any  avowed  change  of  ground,  the  issue  ultimately  discussed 
is  between  the  philosophic  life  and  the  life  of  vulgar  ambition  or 
sensual  enjoyment. 
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emphatically  is  it  declared  in  the  Loam  that  when  we  are  "  diA- 
GOttxaing  to  men,  not  to  gods,"  we  must  show  that  the  life  which 
we  praise  as  best  and  noblest  is  also  that  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  But  though  Plato 
holds  this  inseparable  connexion  of  best  and  pleasantest  to  be 
true  and  important,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar  that  he 
lays  this  stress  on  pleasure.  For  in  the  most  philosophical  com- 
parison in  the  Pkilebus  between  the  claims  of  pleasure  and  wisdom 
the  former  is  altogether  worsted;  and  thou|^  a  place  is  aUowed 
to  the  pure  pleasures  of  colour,  form  and  sound,  and  of  intellectual 
exercise,  and  even  to  the  **  necessary  "  satisfkction  of  appetite, 
it  is  only  a  subordinate  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  later  view, 
Plato  avoids  the  exaggeration  of  denying  all  positive  quality  of 
pleasure  even  to  the  coarser  sensual  gratifications;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  that  "  replenishment "  or  "  restoration  "  to 
its  "  natural  state  "  of  a  bodily  organ,  in  which  he  defines  pleasure 
to  consist  (^  TimaeuSf  pp.  64, 65) ;  he  merely  maintains  that  the 
common  estimate  of  them  is  to  a  large  extent  illusory,  or  a  false 
appearance  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  contrast  with  the  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  painful  condition  of  the  orgaiL  It  is  not 
surprising  that  thissomewhat  complicated  and  delicately  balanced 
view  of  the  relations  of  "  good  "  and  "  pleasure  "  was  not  kng 
maintained  within  the  Platonic  school,  and  that  under  Speusippus, 
Plato's  successor,  the  main  body  of  Platorusts  took  up  a  simply 
anti-hedonistic  position,  as  we  learn  from  the  polemic  of  Aristotle. 
In  the  PhiUbuSf  however,  though  a  metre  careful  psychological 
analysis  leads  him  to  soften  down  the  exaggerations  of  this  attack 
on  sensual  pleasure,  the  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  is 
again  sharpened,  and  a  desire  to  depredate  even  good  pleasures 
is  more  strongly  sho?m;  still  even  here  pleasure  is  recognised 
as  a  constituent  of  that  philosophic  life  which  is  the  highest 
human  good,  while  in  the  Laws,  where  the  subject  is  more 
popularly  treated,  it  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  convince  man 
that  the  just  life  is  the  best  unless  we  can  also  prove  it  to  be 
the  pleasantesL 

When  a  student  passes  from  Plato  to  Aristotle,  he  is  sa 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of 
mind  of  the  two  authors,  and  the  literary  manners 
of  the  two  philosophers,  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  their  systems  have  come  to  be  popularly 
conceived  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the 
uncompromising  polemic  which  Aristotle,  both  in  his  ethical 
and  in  his  metaphysical  treatises,  directs  against  Plato  and 
the  platonists,  has  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  view.  Yet 
a  closer  inspection  shows  us  that  when  a  later  president  of  the 
Aosdemy  ( Antiochus  of  Ascalon)  repudiated  the  sceptidsm  which 
for  two  hundred  years  had  been  accepted  as  the  traditional 
Platonic  doctrine,  he  had  good  groimds  for  daiming  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  consentient  authorities  for  the  ethical  position  whidi 
he  took  up.  For  though  Aristotle's  divergence  from  Plato  is 
very  conspicuous  when  we  consider  dthcr  his  general  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  ethics,  or  the  details  of  his  system  of  virtues, 
still  his  agreement  with  his  master  is  almost  complete  as  regards 
the  main  outline  of  his  theory  of  human  good;  the  di£Ference 
between  the  two  practically  vanishes  when  we  view  them  in 
relation  to  the  later  controversy  between  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
Even  on  the  cardinal  point  on  which  Aristotle  entered  into  direct 
controversy  with  Plato,  the  definite  disagreement  between  the 
two  is  less  than  at  first  appears;  the  objections  of  the  disdple 
hit  that  part  of  the  master's  system  that  was  rather  imagined 
than  thought;  the  main  positive  result  of  Platonic  si)eculation 
only  gains  in  distinctness  by  the  application  of  Aristotelian 
analysis. 

Plato,  we  saw,  held  that  there  is  one  supreme  sdence 
or  wisdom,  of  which  the  ultimate  object  is  absolute  good; 
in  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  knowledge  of  all  particular 
goods — that  is,  of  all  that  we  rationally  desire  to  know— is 
implidtly  contained;  and  also  all  practical  virtue,  as  no  one 
who  truly  knows  what  is  good  can  fsiil  to  realise  it.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intense  conviction  with  which  he  thus  identified  meta- 
physical speculation  and  practical  wisdom,  we  find  in  his  writings 
no  serious  attempt  to  deduce  the  particulars  of  human  weU-being 
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from  his  knowledge  of  absolute  good,  itSl  kn  tp  unfald  from  it 
the  particular  cognitions  of  the  special  arts  and  sdeooes.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  the  distinction  which  Aristotle  explidtly  dzavs 
between  speculative  science  or  wisdom  and  pnu^ical  wisdon 
(on  its  political  ade  statesmanship)  is  really  indicated  m  Plato's 
actual  treatment  of  the  subjects,  although  the  expfcsa  mmgniTtnw 
of  it  is  contrary  to  his  prindpfes.  The  discussion  of  good  (e^.) 
in  his  PkUebus  relates  entirely  to  human  good,  and  the  respective 
daims  of  Thought  and  Pleamire  to  constitute  this;  be  only  refers 
in  passing  to  the  Divine  Thought  that  is  the  good  of  the  otdcrcd 
worid,  as  something  dearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  psesest 
discussion.  So  again,  in  his  last  great  ethico-political  treatise 
(the  Lams)  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  his  peculiar  metaphysics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relation  between  human  and  divine 
good,  as  presented  by  Aristotle,  is  so  dose  that  we  can  hardly 
concdve  Plato  as  having  definitely  thou^t  it  docer.  Tbe  sub- 
stantial good  of  the  universe,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  tJbe  past 
activity  of  universal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  and  object, 
which,  itself  rhangelfsa  and  eternal,  is  the  final  cause  and  £st 
sourceof  the  whole  process  of  change  in  the  concrete  woild.  And 
both  he  and  Plato  hold  that  a  similar  activity  of  pure  qteculative 
intellect  is  that  in  which  the  philosopher  will  seek  to  exist, 
though  he  must,  being  a  man,  concern  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  ordinary  human  life,  a  region  in  which  his  highest  good  wil 
be  attained  by  realizing  perfect  moral  excellence.  No  doubt 
Aristotle's  demonstration  of  the  inappropriateness  of  attxibutiag 
moral  excellence  to  the  Ddty  seems  to  contradia  Plato'a  doctrine 
that  the  just  man  as  such  is  "  likest  the  gods,",  but  beie  agaa 
the  discrepancy  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that  the  essence 
of  Plato's  justice  (jucaioffimv)  is  harmonious  activity.  No  doubt, 
too,  Aristotle's  attribution  of  pleasure  to  the  Divine  Kxtstrnrr 
shows  a  profound  metaphysical  divergence  from  Plato;  but  it 
is  a  divergence  which  hu  no  practical  importance.  Nor,  acisa, 
is  Aristotle's  divergence  from  the  Socratic  prindpfe  that  all 
"  virtue  is  knowledge  "  substantially  greattf  than  Plato's,  thou^ 
it  is  more  plainly  expressed.  Both  accept  the  paiadox  in  the 
qualified  sense  that  no  one  can  deliberate^  act  contrary  to  what 
spears  to  him  good,  and  that  perfect  virtue  is  insepanbly  bound 
up  with  perfect  wisdom  or  moral  insight.  Both,  however,  recog- 
nize that  this  actuality  of  moral  insight  is  not  a  fuDctioii  of  the 
intellect  only,  but  dij>ends  rather  on  careful  training  in  good 
habits  ^plied  to  minds  of  good  natural  dispositions,  thoaf^  the 
doctrine  has  no  doubt  a  more  definite  and  prominent  idace  in 
Aristotle's  system.  The  disdple  certainly  takes  a  step  in  advance 
by  stating  definitely,  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  virtuous 
action,  that  it  is  chosien  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  benuty  of  vxrtae 
pJone;  but  herein  he  merely  fonnulates  the  convictkMi  Umt  his 
master  inspires.  Nor,  finally,  does  Aristotle's  account  of  tbe  rela- 
tion of  pleasure  to  Jiuman  wdl-bdng  (although  he  has  to  combat 
the  extreme  anti-hedonism  to  whidi  the  Pbtonic  school  under 
Speusippus  had  been  led)  differ  materially  from  the  outcome  of 
Plato's  thou^t  on  this  point,  as  the  later  dialogues  present  it  to 
us.  Pleasure,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  not  the  primary  coastitoee: 
of  well-being,  but  rather  an  insrpamhle  acddent  of  it;  human 
well-being  is  essentially  well-doing,  excellent  activity  off  soioe 
kind,  whether  its  aim  and  end  be  al»tract  truth  or  noble  oondoa; 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  objects  of  rational  choice  apart  from 
the  pleasure  attending  them;  still  all  activities  tit  attended  and 
in  a  maimer  perfect^  by  pleasure,  which  is  better  and  more 
desirable  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  activity.  He  bo 
doubt  criticizes  Plato's  account  of  the  zuture  of  pleasure,  argmog 
that  we  cannot  property  concdve  pleasure  dther  as  a  "  process  " 
or  as  "  replenishment " — the  last  term,  he  truly  says,  denotes  a 
material  rather  than  a  psychical  fact  But  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  general  ethical  agreement  between  the  two  tbinkos; 
and  the  doctrine  that  vidous  pleasures  are  not  true  or  real 
pleasures  is  so  characteristically  Platonic  that  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  find  it  in  Aristotle. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  any  important  difference  between  the 
Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good,  we  may 
observe  that  the  latter  has  substantially  a  dooer  correspond- 
ence  to  the  positive  dement  in  the  ethical  tfarhing  of  Socnies, 
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though  it  is  presented  in  a  far  more  technical  and  icholastic 
form,  and  involves  a  more  distinct  rejection  of  the  fundamental 
Socratic  paradox.  The  same  result  appears  when 
we  compare  tlie  methods  of  the  three  philosophers. 
Althoui^  the  Socratic  induction  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  Plato's  dialogues,  his  ideal  method  of  ethics  is 
purely  dk^iuctivf ;  he  admits  common  sense  only  as  supplying 
provisional  steps  and  starting-points  from  which  the  mind  is  to 
ascend  to  knowledge  of  absolute  good,  through  which  knowledge 
alone,  as  he  conceives,  the  lower  notions  of  particular  goods  are 
to  be  truly  conceived.  Aristotle,  discarding  the  transcendental- 
ism of  Plato,  naturally  retained  from  Plato's  teaching  the  original 
Socratic  method  of  induction  from  and  verification  by  common 
opinion.  Indeed,  the  windings  of  his  exposition  are  best  under- 
stood  if  we  consider  his  hterary  manner  as  a  kind  of  Socratic 
dialogue  formalized  and  reduced  to  a  monologue.  He  first  leads 
us  by  an  induction  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  ultimate  end  or 
good  for  man.  All  men,  in  acting,  aim  at  some  result,  either 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  to  some  further  end;  but  obviously 
not  everything  can  be  sought  merely  as  a  means;  there  must 
be  some  ultimate  end.  In  fact  men  commonly  recognise  such  an 
end,  and  agree  to  call  it  well-being'  {thBoltuHa),  But  they 
take  very  different  views  of  its  nature;  how  shall  we  find  the 
true  view?  We  observe  that  men  are  classified  according  to 
their  functions;  all  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  all  organs  of 
man,  have  their  special  functions,  and  are  judged  as  functionaries 
and  organs  according  as  they  perform  their  functions  well  or 
ill.  May  we  not  then  infer  that  man,  as  man,  has  his  proper 
function,  and  that  the  well-being  or  "  doing  well "  that  all  seek 
really  lies  in  fulfilling  well  the  proper  function  of  man, — that  is, 
in  living  well  that  life  of  the  rational  soul  which  we  recognise 
as  man's  distinctive  attribute  ? 

Again,  this  Socratic  deference  to  common  opinion  is  not 
shown  merely  in  the  way  by  which  Aristotle  reaches  his  fundsr 
mental  conception;  it  equally  Bppttin  in  his  treatment  of  the 
conception  itself.  In  the  first  place,  though  in  Aristotle's  view 
the  most  perfect  well-being  consists  in  the  exercise  of  man's 
"divinest  part,"  pure  speculative  reason,  he  keeps  far  from 
the  paradox  of  putting  forward  this  and  nothing  else  as  human 
good;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is 
occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  inferior  good  which  is  realized 
in  practical  Hfe  when  the  appetitive  or  impulsive  (semi-rational) 
element  of  the  soul  operates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reason. 
Even  when  the  notion  of  "  good  performance  of  function  "  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it  had  further  taken  in  the  pleasure  that 
is  inseparably  connected  with  such  functioning,  it  did  not  yet 
correspond  to  the  whole  of  what  a  Greek  commonly  understood 
as  "  human  well-being."  We  may  grant,  indeed,  that  a  moderate 
provision  of  material  wealth  is  indirectly  included,  as  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  of  a  due  performance  of  many  functions 
as  Aristotle  conceives  it — ^his  system  admits  of  no  beatitudes 
for  the  poor;  still  there  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty, 
good  birth,  welfare  of  progeny,  the  presence  or  absence  of  whidi 
influenced  the  common  view  of  a  man's  well-being,  though  they 
could  hardly  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important  to  his 
"well-acting."  These  Aristotle  attempts  neither  to  exclude 
from  the  philosophic  conception  of  wdl-being  nor  to  include 
in  his  formal  defixiition  of  it.  The  deliberate  looseness  which  is 
thus  given  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  characterizes  more  or 
less  1^  whole  discussion  of  ethics.  He  plainly  says  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  completely  scientific  treatment;  his 
aim  is  to  give  not  a  definite  theory  of  human  good,  but  a  practic- 
ally adequate  account  of  its  most  important  constituents. 

The  most  important  element,  then,  of  well-being  or  good 
life  for  ordinary  m<;n  Aristotle  holds  to  conust  in  well-doing  as 
determined  by  the  notions  of  the  different  moral  excellences. 

*  This  cardinal  term  is  commonly  translated  "  happiness  ";  and 
It  must  be  alk>wcd  that  it  is  the  most  natural  term  for  what  we  (in 
English)  agree  to  call  *'  our  bdns's  end  and  aim.'*  Bat  happiness 
so  definitely  ngnifies-a  state  oC  feeling  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
interomation  that  Aristotle  (as  well  as  Plato  and  the  Stoics)  ex- 
pressly gives  to  MuitmpUi  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  render- 
ing the  word  by  the  less  familiar  "  well-being." 


In  expounding  tbew,  he  gives  throughout  the  pure  restdt  of 
analytical  observation  of  the  common  moral  consciousness  of 
his  age.  Ethical  truth,  in  his  view,  is  to  be  attained  by  careful 
comparison  of  particular  moral  opinions,  just  as  physical  truth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  induction  from  particular  physical  observations. 
On  account  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  ethics  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  certainty  upon  all  questions;  still  reflection  will  lead 
us  to  discard  some  of  the  coniOicting  views  and  find  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  others,  and  will  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  practically 
sufiLdent  residuum  of  moral  truth.  This  adhesion  to  common 
sense,  though  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of  both  depth  and  complete- 
ness in  Aristotle's  system,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  historical 
interest  which  renders  it  deserving  of  special  attention  as  an 
analysis  of  the  current  Greek  idnl  of  "fair  and  good  life" 
(Ko^M&YoMa).  His  virtues  are  not  arranged  on  any  dear 
philosophic  plan;  the  list  shows  no  serious  attempt  to  consider 
human  life  exhaustivdy,  and  exhibit  the  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  its  different  departments  or  aspects.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  as  a  starting-point  Plato's  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  two  comprehensive  notions  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  (^xoio- 
o(mi)  he  treats  separatdy.  As  regards  both  his  analysis  leads 
him  to  diverge  considerably  from  Plato.  As  we  saw,  his  distinc- 
tion between  practical  and  speculative  Wisdom  belongs  to  the 
deepest  of  his  disagreements  with  his  master;  and  in  the  case 
of  dvcawHmi  again  he  distinguishes  the  wider  use  of  the  term 
to  express  Law-observance,  whidi  (he  says)  coinddes  with  the 
sodal  side  of  virtue  generally,  and  its  narrower  use  for  the  virtue 
that "  aims  at  a  kind  of  equality,"  whether  (x)  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  or  (a)  in  commercial  exchange,  or  (3)  in 
the  reparation  of  wrong  done.  Then,  in  arranging  the  other 
spedal  virtues,  he  begins  with  courage  and  temperance,  which 
(after  Plato)  he  considers  as  the  excdlences  of  the  "  irrational 
element "  of  the  souL  Next  follow  two  pairs  of  excellences, 
concerned  respectivdy  with  wealth  and  honour:  (i)  liberality 
and  magnificence,  of  which  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expenditure,  and  (2)  laudable  ambition  and  high- 
mindedness  similarly  related  to  honour.  Then  comes  gentleness 
-—the  virtue  regulative  of  anger;  and  the  list  is  conduded  by  the 
excellences  of  social  intercourse,  friendliness  tas  a  mean  between 
obsequiousness  and  surliness),  truthfulness  and  decorous  wit. 

The  abundant  store  of  just  and  dose  analytical  observation 
contained  in  Aristotle's  account  of  these  notions  pve  it  a  per- 
manent interest,  even  beyond  its  historical  value  as  a  delineation 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  "  fair  and  good  "  life.*  But  iu  looseness 
of  arrangement  and  almost  grotesque  co-ordination  of  qualities 
widdy  differing  in  importance  are  obvious.  Thus  his  famous 
general  formula  for  virtue,  that  it  is  a  mean  or  middle  state, 
always  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  vices  which  stand 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess  and  defect,  scarcdy  avails  to  render 
his  treatment  more  systematic.  It  was  important,  no  doubt, 
to  express  the  need  of  observing  due  measure  and  proportion, 
in  order  to  attain  good  results  in  human  life  no  less  than  in 
artistic  products;  but  the  observation  of  this  need  was  no  new 
thing  in  Greek  literature;  indeed,  it  had  already  led  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Plato  to  find  the  ultimate  essence  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  number.  But  Aristotle's  purdy  quantitative  state- 
ment of  the  rdation  of  virtue  and  vice  is  mislfsding,  even  where 
it  is  not  obviously  inappropriate;  and  sometimes  leads  him  to 
such  eccentridties  as  that  of  making  simple  veruity  a  mean 
between  boastf ulness  and  mock-modesty.* 

*  Aristotle  follows  Plato  and  Socrates  in  identifying  the  notions  of 
Km)M  ("  fair,"  "  beautiful  ")  and  47«Mt  ("sood")  in  tbdr  application 
to  conduct.  We  may  observe,  however,  tnst  while  the  latter  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  virtuous  man,  and  (in  the  neuter)  equivalent  to 
End  generally,  the  former  is  rather  chosen  to  express  the  quality  of 
virtuous  acts  which  in  any  particular  case  b  the  end  of  the  virtuous 
asent.  Aristotle  no  dooot  faithfully  represents  the  common  sense 
01  Greece  in  considering  that,  in  so  tar  as  virtue  is  in  itself  good  to 
the  virtuous  agent,  it  belongs  to  that  spedes  of  good  which  we  dis- 
tinguish as  beautiful.  In  later  Greeic  philosophy  the  term  laXAr 
("  honest  urn  ")  became  still  more  technical  in  the  signi6catioa  of 
**  morally  Kood." 

'  The  above  account  is  considerably  expanded  in  H.  Sidgr  *  ' 
Hia.  cf  Eikia  (5th  ed.,  1902),  pp.  59-70. 
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It  ought  to  be  said  that  Aristotle  does  not  present  th^  formula 
just  discussed  as  supplying  a  criterion  of  good  conduct  in  any 
particular  case;  he  expressly  leaves  this  to  be  determined  by 
"  correct  reasoning,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practically-wise 
man  (&  ^pimiun)"  We  cannot,  however,  find  that  he  has 
furnished  any  substantial  principles  for  its  determination; 
indeed,  he  hardly  seems  to  have  formed  a  distinct  general  idea 
of  the  practical  syllogism  by  which  he  conceives  it  to  be  effected.^ 
The  kind  of  reasoning  which  his  view  of  virtuous  conduct  requires 
is  one  in  which  the  ultimate  major  premise  states  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  some  virtue,  and  one  or  noore  minor  premises 
show  that  such  characteristic  belongs  to  a  certain  mode  of  con- 
duct under  given  circumstances;  since  it  is  essential  to  good 
conduct  that  it  should  contain  its  end  in  itself,  and  be  chosen 
for  its  own  sake.  But  he  has  not  failed  to  observe  that  practical 
reasonings  are  not  commonly  of  this  kind,  but  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  actions  as  means  to  ulterior  ends;  indeed,  he  lays 
stress  on  this  as  a  characteristic  of  the  "  political "  life,  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  its  inferiority  to  the  life  of  pure  speculation. 
Though,  common  sense  will  admit  that  virtues  axe  the  best  of 
goods,  it  still  undoubtedly  conceives  practical  wisdom  as  chiefly 
exercised  in  providing  those  inferior  goods  which  Aristotle, 
after  recognizing  the  need  or  use  of  them  for  the  realization  of 
human  well-being,  has  dropped  out  of  si^t;  and  the  result  is 
that,  in  trying  to  make  dear  his  conception  of  practical  wisdom, 
we  find  ourselves  fluctuating  continually  between  the  common 
notion,  which  he  does  not  distinctly  reject,  and  the  notion 
required  as  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  system. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  probably  no  treatise  so  masterly  as 
Aristotle's  Ethics^  and  containing  so  much  close  and  valid 
thought,  that  yet  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  so  strong 
an  impression  of  dispersive  and  incomplete  work. 
\f^  It  is  only  by  dwelling  on  these  defects  that  we  can 
understand  the  small  amount  of  influence  that  his 
system  exercised  during  the  five  centuries  after  his  death,  as 
compared  with  the  effect  which  it  has  had,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  modem  Europe.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
the  limited  influence  of-  his  disciples,  the  Peripatetics  {q.v.)t 
Is  to  be  attributed  to  that  exaltation  of  the  purely  speculative 
life  which  distinguished  the  Aristotelian  ethics  from  other  later 
systems,  and  which  was  too  alien  from  the  common  moral 
consciousness  to  find  much  acceptance  in  an  age  in  which  the 
ethical  aims  of  philosophy  had  again  become  paramount.  Partly, 
again,  the  analytical  distinctness  of  Aristotle's  manner  brings 
into  special  prominence  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  Socratic 
effort  to  reconcile  the  ideal  aspirations  of  men  with  the  principles 
on  which  their  practical  reasonings  are  commonly  conducted. 
The  conflict  between  these  two  elements  of  G>mmon  Sense 
was  too  profound  to  be  compromised;  and  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  mankind  demanded  a  more  trenchant  partisanship  than 
Aristotle's.  Its  demands  were  met  by  the  Stoic  school  which 
separated  the  moral  frbm  the  worldly  view  of  life,  with  an 
alMoIuteness  and  definitcness  that  caught  the  imagination; 
which  regarded  practical  goodness  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  its  ideal  of  wisdom;  and  which  bound  the  common  notions  of 
duty  into  an  apparently  coherent  system,  by  a  formula  that 
comprehended  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  exhibited  its  relation 
to  the  ordered  process  of  the  universe.  The  intellectual  descent 
of  its  ethical  doctrines  is  principally  to  be  traced  to  Socrates 
through  the  Cynics,  though  an  important  element  in  them 
seems  attributable  to  the  school  that  inherited  the  "  Academy  " 
of  Plato.  Both  Stoic  and  Cynic  maintained,  in  its  sharpest 
form,  the  fundamental  tenet  that  the  practical  knowledge  which 
is  virtue,  with  the  condition  of  soul  that  is  inseparable  from  it, 
is  alone  to  be  accounted  good.  He  who  exercises  this  wisdom 
or  knowledge  has  complete  well-being;  all  else  is  indifferent  to 

'  There  Is  a  certain  difficulty  in  discussing  Aristotle's  views  on  the 
subject  of  practical  wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  moral 
action,  since  it  is  most  probable  that  the  only  accounts  that  we  have 
of  these  views  are  not  part  of  the  genuine  wntinga  of  Aristotle.  Still 
books  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomackean  Ethics  contain  no  doubt  as  pure 
Aristotelian  doctrine  as  a  disciple  could  rive,  and  appear  to  supply  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  general  criudsm  expressed  in  the  text. 


him.  It  is  true  that  the  Cynics  were  more  concerned  to  empltaiia 
the  negative  side  of  the  sage's  well-being,  while  the  Stoics  brought 
into  more  prominence  its  positive  side.  This  difference,  however^ 
did  not  amotmt  to  disagreement.  The  Stoics,  in  fact,  seen 
generally  to  have  regarded  the  eccentricities  of  Cynidsm  as  an 
emphatic  manner  of  expressing  the  essential  antithesis  betweea 
philosophy  and  the  world;  a  manner  which,  though  not  nrrrwary 
or  even  normal,  might  yet  be  advantageously  adopted  by  the 
sage  under  certain  circumstances.' 

Wherein,  then,  consists  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  make 
free  and  perfect?  Both  Cynics  and  Stoics  (f.t.)  agreed  tliat  the 
most  important  part  of  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
sole  good  of  man  lay  in  this  knowledge  or  wisdom 
itself.  It  must  be  understood  that  by  wisdom  they  meant 
wisdom  realized  in  act;  indeed,  they  did  not  conceive  the 
existence  of  wisdom  as  separable  from  such  realisation.  We 
may  observe,  too,  that  the  Stoics  rejected  the  divergence  which 
we  have  seen  gradually  taking  place  in  Platonic-Aristotelian 
thought  from  the  position  of  Socrates,  "  that  no  one  aims  at 
what  he  knows  to  be  bad."  The  stress  that  their  psycbcrfc^y 
laid  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  rational  seb'  that  Is  the  source 
of  voluntary  action  prevented  them  from  accepting  Plato's 
analysis  of  the  soul  into  a  regulative  element  and  elemeats 
needing  regulation.  They  held  that  what  we  call  pa«ion  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  rational  soul,  involving  enooeous 
judgment  as  to  what  is  to  be  sought  or  shunned.  From  such 
passionate  errors  the  truly  wise  man  will  of  course  be  free.  He 
will  be  conscious  indeed  of  physical  appetite;  but  he  wriU  not 
be  misled  into  supposing  that  its  object  is  really  a  good;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  or  fear 
to  miss  it,  as  these  states  involve  the  conception  of  it  as  a  good. 
Similarly,  though  like  other  men  he  will  be  subject  to  bodily 
pain,  this  will  not  cause  him  mental  grief  or  disquiet,  as  his  worst 
agonies  will  not  disturb  his  dear  conviction  that  it  is  ceaBy 
indifferent  to  his  true  reasonable  self. 

That  this  impassive  sage  was  a  being  not  to  be  found  amoog 
living  men  the  later  Stoics  at  least  were  fully  aware.  They  faintly 
suggested  that  one  or  two  moral  heroes  of  old  time  might  have 
realized  the  ideal,  but  they  admitted  that  all  other  phiknofrfkcrs 
(even)  were  merdy  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  it.  This  ad- 
mission did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  rigour  of  their  demand 
for  absolute  loyalty  to  the  exdusive  daims  of  wisdom.  The 
assurance  of  its  own  \yiique  value  that  such  wisdom  involved 
they  hdd  to  be  an  abiding  possession  for  those  who  had  attained 
it;*  and  without  this  assurance  no  act  -could  be  tnily  wise  or 
virtuous.  Whatever  was  not  of  knowledge  was  of  sin;  and  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  bdng  absolute  and  not 
admitting  of  degrees  all  sins  were  equally  sinful;  whoever  broke 
the  least  commandment  was  guilty  of  the  whole  law.  Similariy, 
all  wisdom  was  somehow  involved  in  any  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  wisdom,  oonunonly  distinguished  as  particular  virtxMs; 
thoxigh  whether  these  virtues  were  specifically  distinct,  or  only 
the  same  knowledge  in  different  relations,  was  a  subtle  question 
on  which  the  Stoics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  agreed. 

Aristotle  had  already  been  led  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  the 
Socratic  identification  of  virtue  with  knowledge;  but  his  attempt 
had  only  ^own  the  profotmd  difficulty  of  attacking  the  paradox, 
so  long  as  it  was  admitted  that  no  one  oould  of  (^liberate  jmit- 
pose  act  contrary  to  what  seemed  to  him  best.  Now,  Aiistodc's 
divergence  from  Socrates  had  not  led  him  so  far  as  to  deny  this; 
while  for  the  Stoics  who  had  receded  to  the  original  Socratic 
position,  the  difficulty  was  still  more  patent.  This  theory  ol 
virtue  led  them  into  two  dilemmas.  Firstly,  if  virtue  is  Lmw- 
ledge,  does  it  follow  that  vice  is  involuntary?  If  not,  it  must  be 
that  ignorance  is  voluntary.  This  alternative  is  the  less  danger- 
ous to  morality,  and  as  such  the  Stoics  chose  it.    But  they  were 

*  It  has  been  Buggestlvely  said  that  Cynicism  was  to  Stoidam  wittt 
monastidam  was  to  early  Christianity.  The  analogy,  however,  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  smce  orthodox  Stoics  do  not  ever  seem  to  have 
regarded  Cynicism  as  the  more  perfect  way. 

'  The  Stoics  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  immutability  of  vsttoe, 
but  they  were  agreed  that,  when  once  posoesacd,  it  could  only  be  kMt 
through  the  loas  of  reason  itsdf. 
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not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  perplexities;  for  while  they  were 
thus  driven  to  an  extreme  extension  of  the  range  of  human 
volition,  their  view  of  the  physical  universe  involved  an  equally 
thorough-going  determinism.  How  could  the  vicious  man 
be  responsible  if  his  vice  were  strictly  pre-determined?  The 
Stoics  answered  that  the  error  which  was  the  essence  of  vice  was 
so  far  voluntary  that  it  could  be  avoided  if  men  chose  to  exercise 
their  reason.  No  doubt  it  depended  on  the  innate  force  and 
firmness*  of  a  man's  soul  whether  his  reason  was  e£fectually 
exercised;  but  moral  responsibility  was  saved  if  the  vicious  act 
proceeded  from  the  man  himself  and  not  from  any  external 
cause. 

With  aU  this  we  have  not  ascertained  the  positive  practical 
content  of  this  wisdom.  How  are  we  to  emerge  from  the  barren 
circle  of  affirming  (i)  that  wisdom  is  the  sole  good  and  unwisdom 
the  sole  evil,  and  (2)  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil;  and  attain  some  method  for  determining  the  particulars 
of  good  conduct?  The  Cynics  made  no  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty;  they  were  content  to  mean  by  virtue  what  any  plain 
man  meant  by  it,  except  in  so  far  as  their  sense  of  independence 
led  them  to  reject  certain  received  precepts  and  prejudices.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  worked  out  a  detailed  system 
of  duUesr— or,  as  they  termed  them,  "  things  meet  and  fit " 
(KoBifoapra)  for  all  occasions  of  life;  they  were  further  especially 
concerned  to  comprehend  them  under  a  general  formula.  They 
found  this  by  bringing  out  the  positive  significance  of  the  notion 
of  Nature,  which  the  Cynic  had  used  chiefly  in  a  negative  way, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  "  consentions  "  (i^Mof),  from  which  bis 
knowledge  had  made  him  free.  Even  in  this  negative  use  of  the 
notion  it  is  necessarily  implied  that  whatever  active  tendencies 
in  man  are  found  to  be  "  natural " — ^that  is,  independent  of  and 
uncorrupted  by  social  customs  and  conventions — ^will  properly 
take  effect  in  outward  acts,  but  the  adoption  of  "  conformity  to 
nature  "  as  a  general  positive  rule  for  outward  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  on  Zeno  of  Academic  teaching. 
Whence,  however,  can  this  authority  belong  to  the  natural,  unless 
nature  be  itself  an  expre»ion  or  embodiment  of  divine  law  and 
wisdom?  The  conception  of  the  world,  as  organized  and  filled  by 
divine  thou^t,  was  common,  in  some  form,  to  all  the  philosophies 
that  looked  back  to  Socrates  as  their  founder, — some  even  main- 
taining that  this  thought  was  the  sole  reality.  This  pantheistic 
doctrine  harmonised  thoroughly  «ith  the  Stoic  view  of  human 
good;  but  being  unable  to  conceive  substance  ideaUstically, 
they  (with  considerable  aid  from  the  system  of  Heraditus) 
supplied  a  materialistic  side  to  their  pantheism, — conceiving 
divine  thou^t  as  an  attribute  of  the  purest  and  most  primary 
of  material  substances,  a  subtle  fiery  aether.  This  theologicad 
view  of  the  physical  universe  had  a  double  effect  on  the  ethics  of 
the  Stoic.  In  the  first  place  it  gave  to  his  cardinal  conviction 
of  the  all-suffidency  of  wisdom  for  human  well-being  a  root  of 
cosmical  fact,  and  an  atmosphere  of  religious  and  social  emotion. 
The  exercise  of  wisdom  was  now  viewed  as  the  pure  life  of  that 
particle  of  divine  substance  which  was  in  very  truth  the  **  god 
within  him  ";  the  reason  whose  supremacy  he  maintained  was 
the  reason  of  Zeus,  and  of  all  gods  and  reasonable  men,  no  less 
than  his  own;  its  realization  in  any  one  individual  was  thus 
the  common  good  of  all  rational  beings  as  such;  "  the  sage  could 
not  stretch  out  a  finger  rightly  without  thereby  benefiting  all 
other  sages," — ^nay,  it  might  even  be  said  that  he  was  "  as  useful 
to  Zeus  as  Zeus  to  him." '  But  again,  the  same  conception  served 
to  harmonize  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  of  human  life. 
For  even  in  the  physical  or  non-rational  man,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, we  may  see  dear  indications  of  the  divine  design,  which 
it  bdongs  to  his  rational  will  to  carry  into  consdous  execution; 
indeed,  in  the  first  stage  of  human  life,  before  reason  is  fully 
developed,  uncorrupted  natural  impulse  effects  what  isaftcrwards 
the  work  of  reason.  Thiu  the  formula  of  "  living  according  to 
nature,"  in  its  application  to  man  as  the  "  rational  animal," 

*  Hence  lome  members  of  the  achool,  without  rejecting  the  de- 
finition of  virtue  "  knowledge,  also  defined  it  as  "  strength  and  force." 

'  It  is  apparently  in  view  of  this  union  in  reason  of  rational  beings 
that  friends  are  allowed  to  be  "  external  goods  "  to  the  sage,  and  that 
the  poaseasion  of  good  children  is  also  counted  a  good. 
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may  be  understood  both  as  directing  that  xeaaon  is  to  govern, 
and  as  indicating  how  that  government  is  to  be  practically  exer- 
cised. In  man,  as  in  every  other  animal,  from  the  moment  of 
birth  natural  impulse  prompts  to  the  maintenance  of  his  physical 
frame;  then,  when  reason  has  been  devdoped  and  has  recognized 
itself  as  its  own  sole  good,  these  "  primary  ends  of  nature  "  and 
whatever  promotes  these  still  oonstit}ite  the  outward  objects 
at  which  reason  is  to  aim;  there  is  a  certain  value  (d^a)  in  them, 
in  proportion  to  which  they  axe  "  preferred  "  {Tpoqyfttva)  and 
their  opposites  "  rejected  "  (iamrpoqyiiiva);  indeed  it  is  only  in 
the  due  and  consistent  exerdse  of  such  choice  that  wisdom 
can  find  its  practical  manifestation.  In  this  way  all  or  most  of 
the  things  commonly  judged  to  be  "  goods  " — health,  strength, 
wealth,  fame,*  &c., — are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sage's 
choice,  thou^  his  real  good  is  soldy  in  the  wisdom  of  the  choice, 
and  not  in  the  thing  chosen.' 

The  doctrine  of  conformity  to  Nature  as  the  rule  of  conduct 
was  not  peculiar  to  Stoicism.  It  is  found  in  the  theories  of 
Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  those  of  the 
Peripatetics.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Stoics  lay  in  their  refusing 
to  use  the  terms  "  good  and  evU  "  in  connexion  with  "  things 
indifferent,"  and  in  pointing  out  that  philosophers,  though 
independent  of  these  things,  must  yet  deal  with  them  in  practiail 
life. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  "  nature  "  of  the  individual 
man  as  apart  from  his  sodal  relations;  but  the  sphere  of  virtue, 
as  commonly  conceived,  lies  chiefly  in  these,  and  this  was  fully 
recognized  in  the  Stoic  account  of  duties  (xaBiiKovTa) ;  indeed, 
in  their  exposition  of  the  "  natural "  basis  of  justice,  the  evidence 
that  man  was  bom  not  for  himself  but  for  mankind  is  the  most 
important  part  of  their  work  in  the  region  of  practical  morality. 
Here,  however,  we  eq>ecially  notice  the  double  significance  of 
"  natural,"  as  applied  to  (i)  what  actually  exists  everywhere 
or  for  the  most  psrt,  and  (2)  what  would  exist  if  the  original 
plan  of  man's  life  were  fully  carried  out;  and  we  find  that  the 
Stoics  have  not  dearly  harmonized  the  two  dements  of  the  notion. 
That  man  was  "  naturally  "  a  sodal  animal  Aristotle  had  already 
taught;  that  all  rational  beings,  in  the  unity  of  the  reason  that 
is  common  to  all,  form  naturally  one  community  with  a  common 
law  was  (as  we  saw)  an  immediate  inference  from  the  Stoic 
conception  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  That  the  members  of 
this  "  dty  of  Zeus  "  shotdd  observe  their  contracts,  abstain 
from  mutual  harm,  combine  to  protect  each  other  from  injury, 
were  obvious  points  of  natural  law;  while  again,  it  was  deariy 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  human  sodety  that  its  members 
should  form  sexual  unions,  produce  children,  and  bestow  care 
on  their  rearing  and  training.  But  beyond  this  nature  did  not 
seem  to  go  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  accordingly, 
we  find  that  community  of  wives  was  a  feature  of  Zeno's  ideal 
commonwealth,  just  as  it  was  of  Plato's;  while,  again,  the  strict 
theory  of  the  school  recognized  no  government  or  laws  as  true 
or  binding  except  those  of  the  sage;  he  alone  is  the  true  ruler, 
the  true  king.  So  far,  the  Stoic  "  nature  "  seems  in  danger  of 
being  as  revolutionary  as  Rousseau's.  Practically,  however, 
this  revolutionary  aq)ect  of  the  notion  was  kept  for  the  most 
part  in  the  background;  the  rational  law  of  an  ideal  community 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  positive  ordiiuuices  and  customs 
of  actual  sodety;  and  the  "  natural  "  ties  that  actually  bound 
each  man  to  family,  kinsmen,  fatherland,  and  to  unwise  humanity 
generally,  supplied  the  outline  on  which  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  justice  was  delineated.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
that  the  sage  was  to  take  part  in  public  life;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  political  action  was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other 
prindples  than  those  commonly  accepted  in  his  community. 
Similarly,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Stoics  of  the  duties  of  sodal 
decorum,  and  in  their  attitude  to  the  popular  religion,  we  find 
a  fluctuating  compromise  between  the  disposition  to  repudiate 
what  is  conventional,  and  the  disposition  to  revere  what  is 

*  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  varied  in  thdr  view  of  "  good  repute," 
«UoC<a;  at  first,  when  the  school  was  more  under  the  influence  of 
Cynidsm,  they  professed  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  indifference 
to  it;  ultimately  they  conceded  the  point  to  common  sense,  and 
induded  it  among  v^orrjilra. 
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established,  each  tendency  expreasiog  in  its  own  way  the  principle 
of  "  conforming  to  nature." 

Among  the  primary  ends  of  nature,  in  which  wisdom  recog- 
nized a  certain  prefcrability,  the  Stoics  included  freedom  from 
bodily  pain;  but  they  refused,  even  in  this  outer 
court  of  wisdom,  to  find  a  place  iot  pleasure.    They 
held  that  the.  latter  was  not  an  object  of  uncor- 
rupted  natural  impulse,  but  an  "  afteigiowth  "  {knybnnif»a). 
They  thus  endeavoured  to  resist  Epicureanism  even  on  the 
groimd  where  the  latter  seems  prima  fade  strongest;  in  its 
appeal,  namely,  to  the  natural  pleasure-seeking  of  all  living 
things.    Nor  did  they  merely  mean  by  pleasure  (4^onft)   the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetite;  we  find  («.f  .)Chry8ippus  urging, 
as  a  decisive  argument  against  Aristotle,  that  pure  speculation 
was  "  a  kind  of  amusement;  that  is,  pleasure."   Even  the  ''  joy 
and  badness  "  (xap^»  ti)^po9i/ini)  that  accompany  the  exercise  of 
virtue  -seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  merely  an  in- 
separable acddent,  not  the  essential  constituent  of  wdl-bcing. 
It  is  6nly  by  a  later  modification  of  Stoicism  that  cheerfulness 
or  peace  of  mind  is  taken  as  the  real  ultimate  end,  to  which 
the  exercise  of  virtue  is  merely  a  means.    At  the  same  time 
it  is  probable  that  the  serene  joys  of  virtue  and  the  grieflessness 
which  the  sage  was  conceived  to  maintain  amid  the  worst  tortures, 
formed  the  main  attractions  of  Stoicism  for  ordinary  minds. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
made  rival  offers  to  mankind  of  the  same  kind  of  happiness;  and 
the  philosophical  peculiarities  of  either  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  desire  of  being  undisturbed  by  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life.    The  Stoic  claims  on  this  head  were  the  loftiest;  as  the 
well-being  of  their  sage  was  independent,  not  only  of  external 
things  and  bodily  conditions,  but  of  time  itself;  it  was  fully 
realized  in  a  single  exercise  of  wisdom  and  could  not  be  increased 
by  duration.   This  paradox  is  violent,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Stoicism;  and  we  are  more  startled  to  find 
that  the  Epicurean  sage,  no  less  than  the  Stoic,  is  to  be  happy 
even  on  the  rack;  that  his  happiness,  too,  is  unimpaired  by  being 
restricted  in  duration,  when  his  mind  has  apprehended  the 
natural  limits  of  .life;  that,  in  short,  Epicurus  makes  no  less 
strenuous  efforts  than  Zeno  to  eliminate  imperfection  from  the 
conditions  of  htmian  existence.    This  characteristic,  however, 
is  the  key  to  the  chief  differences  between  Epicureanism  and  the 
more  naive  hedonism  of  Aristippus.   The  latter  system  gave  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  inquiry  after  ultimate 
good  for  man;  but  besides  being  liable,  when  developed  con- 
sistently, to  offend  the  common  moral  consciousness,  it  con- 
spicuoi:aly  failed  to  provide  the  "  completeness  "  and  "  security  " 
which,  as  Aristotle  says,  "one  divines  to  belong  to  man's  true 
Good."    Philosophy,  in  the  Gteek  view,  should  be  the  art  as 
weU  as  the  science  of  good  life;  and  hedonistic  philosophy  would 
seem  a  bungling  and  uncertain  art  of  pleasure,  as  pleasure  is 
ordinarily  conceived.    Nay,  it  would  even  be  found  that  the 
habit  of  philosophical  reflection  often  operated  adversely  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  by  developing  the  thinker's  self- 
consciousness,  so  as  to  disturb  that  normal  relation  to  external 
objects  on  which  the  zest  of  ordinary  enjoyment  depends. 
Hence  we  find  that  later  thinkers  of  the  Cyrenalc  school  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  change  their  fundamental  notion; 
thus  Theodorus  defined  the  good  as  "  gladness  "  (x^fA)  depending 
on  wisdom,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasure,  while  Hegesias 
procUtimed  that  happiness  was  unattainable,  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  wisdom  was  to  render  life  painless  by  producing 
indifference  to  all  things  that  give  pleasure.   But  by  such  changes 
their  system  lost  the  support  that  it  had  had  in  the  pleasure- 
seeking  tendencies  of  ordinary  men.    It  was  dear  that  if  philo- 
sophic hedonism  was  to  be  established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis, 
it  must  in  its  notion  of  good  combine  what  the  plain  man  naturally 
sought  with  what  philosophy  could  plausibly  offer.    Such  a 
combination  was  effected,  with  some  little  violence,  by  Epicurus; 
whose  system  with  all  its  defects  showed  a  remarkable  power 
of  sunding  the  test  of  time,  as  it  attracted  the  unqualified 
adhesion  of  generation  after  generation  of  disdples  for  a  period 
of  some  six  centuries. 


In  the  fundamental  prindple  of  his  philofiopliy  Epioons 
is  not  originaL    Aristippus  (cf.  also  Plato  in  the  Fr^agprat 
'and  Eudoxus)  had  already  maintained  that  pleasure 
is  the  sole  ultimate  good,  and  pain  the  sole  evil;  that 
no  pleasure  is  to  be  rejected  except  for  its  painful  consequences, 
and  no  pain  to  be  chosen  exttpt  as  a  means  to  greater  pleasure; 
that  the  stringency  of  all  laws  and  customs  depends  soldy  os 
the  legal  and  social  penalties  attached  to  their  violation;  that, 
in  short,  all  virtuous  conduct  and  all  qieculative  activity  an 
empty  and  usdess,  excq>t  as  contributing  to  the  pleasantness 
of  the  agent's  life.   And  Epicurus  assures  us  that  he  means  by 
pleasure  what  plain  men  mean  by  it;  and  that  if  the  gratifica- 
tions of  appetite  and  sense  are  discarded,  the  notion  is  emptied 
of  its  significance.    So  far  the  system  would  seem  to  suit  the 
inclinations  of   the  most   thorougn*going   voliqXuary.    The 
originality  of  Epicurus  lay  in  his  theory  that  the  hig^iest  point 
of  pleasure,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
mere  removal  of  pain  or  disturbance,  after  which  pleasure  admits 
of  variation  only  and  not  of  augmentation;  that  therefore  the 
utmost  gratification  of  which  the.  body  is  capable  may  be  (oo- 
vided  by  the  simplest  means,  and  that  "  natural  wealth  "  is  oo 
more  than  any  man  can  earn.  When  further  he  teadies  that  the 
attainment  of  happiness  depends  almost  entirely  upon  insist 
and  right  calculation,  fortune  having  very  little  to  do  with  it; 
that  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are  far  naore  tmpcvtant 
t^an  those  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  feding 
caused  by  memory  and  anticqiation;  and  that  an  indt^iensal^ 
condition  of  mental  happiness  lies  in  rdieving  the  xniad  of  aU 
superstitions,  which  can  be  effected  only  by  a  thmou^  knowledge 
of  the  physical  universe — ^he  introduces  an  ample  area  for  the 
exercise  of  the  philosophic  intellect.    So  again,  in  the  stress 
that  he  lays  on  the  misery  which  the  most  secret  wroog-doisg 
must  necessarily  cause  from  the  perpetual  fear  of  discnfvery. 
and  in  his  exuberant  exaltation  ojf  the  value  of  disinterested 
friendship,  he  shows  a  sincere,  thou^  not  com|detdy  soocessful, 
effort  to  avoid  the  offence  that  consistent  egoistic  ^^A^nF^m  is 
apt  to  give  to  ordinary  human  feeling.   As  regards  fn^^nA^y^ 
Epicurus  was  a  man  of  peculiiurly  unexdusive  tyvDe^Xlae&y 
The  genial  fellowship  of  the  philosophic  community  that  he 
coUected  in  his  garden  remained  a  striking  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  school;  and  certainly  the  ideal  whidi  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  equally  cherished  of  a  brotherhood  of  sages  was  most 
easily  reah'zed  on  the  Epicurean  plan  of  withdnwi]^  from 
political  and  dialectical  conflict  to  simple  living  and  serene 
leisure,  in  imitation  of  the  gods  apart  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  that  we  call  a  world.    No  doi^t  it  was  rather 
the  practical  than  the  theoretical  side  of  Epicureanism  which 
gave  it  so  strong  a  hold  on  succeeding  generations. 

The  two  systems  that  have  just  been  descxibed  were  those 
that  most  prominently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  ethics,  from  their 
almost  simultaneous  origin  to  the  end  of  the  and 
century  aj>.,  when  Stoicism  almost  vanishes  from  our 
view.  But  side  by  side  with  them  the  schools  of  Hato 
and  Aristotle  still  maintained  a  continuity  of  tradition, 
and  a  more  or  less  vigorous  Ufe;  and  phUoaophy,  as  a 
recognized  dement  of  Graeco-Roman  culture,  was  understood 
to  be  divided  among  these  four  branches.  The  internal  history, 
however,  of  the  four  schools  was  very  different.  We  fiad  oo 
devdopment  worthy  of  notice  in  Aristotelian  ethics  (see  Psai- 
PATETics).  The  Epicureans,  again,  from  their  unquesticnuag 
acceptance  of  the  "  dogmas  "'  of  their  founder,  almost  deser\x 
to  be  called  a  sect  rather  than  a  schocd.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  changes  in  Stoicism  are  very  noteworthy;  and  it  is  the  more 
easy  to  trace  them,  as  the  only  original  writings  of  this  schocd 
which  we  possess  are  those  of  the  later  Roman  Stoics.  These 
changes  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  inner  devdop> 
ment  of  the  system,  partly  to  the  reaction  <tf  the  Roman  mind 

'  It  IS  noted  of  him  that  he  did  not  disdain  the  „ 
of  women  or  of  slaves  in  his  philoeo^hical  laboara. 
'  The  last  charge  of  Epicurus  to  his  diKiples  ^ 
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on  the  enentially  Greek  doctrine  which  it  received,— a  xeactlon 
all  the  more  inevitable  from  the  very  affinity  between  the  Stoic 
sage  and  the  ancient  Roman  ideal  of  manliness.  It  was  natural 
that  the  earlier  Stoics  shotdd  be  chiefly  occupied  with  delineating 
the  inner  and  outer  characteristics  of  ideal  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sage  and  the  actual  philo- 
sopher, though  never  ignored,  should  yet  be  somewhat  overlooked. 
But  when  the  question  "What  is  man's  good?"  had  been 
answered  by  an  exposition  of  perfect  wisdom,  the  practical 
question  **  How  may  a  man  emerge  from  the  folly  of  the  world, 
and  get  on  the  way  towards  wisdom?"  naturally  attracted 
attention;  and  the  preponderance  of  moral  over  scientific 
interest,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  gave 
this  question  especial  prominence.  The  sense  of  the  gap  between 
theory  and  fact  gives  to  the  religious  element  of  Stoicism  a  new 
force;  the  soul,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  leans  on  the  thought 
of  God,  and  in  the  philosopher's  attitude  towards  external 
events,  pious  resignation  preponderates  over  self-poised  indiffer- 
ence; the  old  self-reliance  of  the  reason,  looking  down  on  man's 
natural  life  as  a  mere  field  for  its  exercise,  makes  room  for  a 
positive  aversion  to  the  flesh  as  an  alien  element  imprisoning 
the  spirit;  the  body  has  come  to  be  a  "  corpse  which  the  sotU 
sustains,"'  and  life  a  "sojourn  in  a  strange  land"^*  in  short, 
the  ethical  idealism  of  Zeno  has  begun  to  borrow  from  the 
metaphysical  idealism  of  Plato. 

In  no  one  of  these  schools  was  the  outward  coherence  of 
tradition  so  much  strained  by  inner  changes  as  it  was  in  Plato's. 
The  alterations,  however,  in  the  metaphysical  position 
J^^  ^  of  the  Academics  had  little  effect  on  their  ethical  teach- 
yrfrfffl,  ing,  as,  even  during  the  period  of  Scepticism,  they 
appear  to  have  presented  as  probable  the  same  general 
view  of  human  good  which  Antiochus  afterwards  dogmatically 
announced  as  a  revival  of  the  common  doctrine  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  And  during  the  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  between 
Antiochus  and  Plutarch,  we  may  suppose  the  school  to  have 
maintained  the  old  controversy  with  Stoicism  on  much  the  same 
ground,  accepting  the  formula  of  "  life  according  to  nature," 
but  demanding  Uiat  the  "  good  "  of  man  should  refer  to  his 
nature  as  a  whole,  the  good  of  his  rational  part  being  the  chief 
element,  and  always  preferable  in  case  of  conflict,  but  yet  not 
absolutely  his  sole  good.  In  Plutareh,  however,  we  see  the 
same  tendencies  of  change  that  we  have  noticed  in  later  Stoicism. 
The  conception  of  a  normal  harmony  between  the  higher  and 
lower  elements  of  human  life  has  begun  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
side  of  Plato's  teaching  that  deals  with  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
^ons  of  the  world  of  concrete  experience  becomes  again  pro- 
minent. For  example,  we  find  Plutarch  amplifying  the  sugges- 
tion in  Plato's  latest  treatise  (the  Laioi)  that  this  iroperiection 
is  due  to  a  bad  world-soul  that  strives  against  the  good, — a 
suggestion  which  is  alien  to  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
and  had  consequently  been  unnoticed  during  the  intervening 
centuries.  We  observe,  again,  the  value  that  Plutareh  attaches, 
not  merely  to  the  sustainment  and  consolation  of  rational 
religion,  but  to  the  supernatural  communications  vouchsafed 
by  the  divinity  to  certain  human  beings  in  dreams,  through 
oracles,  or  by  spedal  warnings,  like  those  of  the  genius  of  Socrates. 
For  these  flashes  of  intuition,  he  holds,  the  soul  should  be  pre- 
pared by  tranquil  repose  and  the  subjugation  of  sensuality 
through  abstinence.  The  same  ascetic  effort  to  attain  by  aloof- 
ness from  the  body  a  pure  receptivity  for  supernatural  influences, 
is  exhibited  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Btit  the  general  tendency 
that  we  are  noting  did  not  find  its  full  expression  in  a  reasoned 
system  until  we  come  to  the  Egyptian  Plotinus. 

The  system  of  Plotinus  (205-370  a.d.)  is  a  striking  develop- 
ment of  that  element  of  Platonism  which  has  had  most  fascina- 
tion for  the  medieval  and  even  for  the  modem  mind, 
but  which  had  almost  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the 
controversies  of  the  post-Aristotelian  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  differences  are  the  more  noteworthy  from  the 
reverent  adhesion  which  the  Neoplatonists  always  maintain  to 
Plato.  Plato  identified  good  with  the  real  essence  of  things; 
>  Epictetus.  '  Marcus  Aurelius. 


with  that  in  them  which  Is  definitely  concdvable  and  knowable. 
It  belongs  to  this  view  to  regard  the  imperfection  of  things  as 
devoid  of  real  being,  and  so  incapable  of  being  definitely  thought 
or  known;  accordingly,  we  find  that  Plato  has  no  technical  term 
for  that  in  the  concrete  sensible  world  which  hinders  it  from 
perfectly  expressing  the  abstract  ideal  world,  and  which  in 
Aristotle's  system  is  distinguished  as  absolutely  fomiless  matter 
(i^).  And  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  ontology  to  the  ethics  of 
Platonism,  we  find  that,  though  the  highest  life  is  only  to  be 
realized  by  turning  away  from  concrete  human  affairs  and  their 
material  environment,  still  the  sensible  world  is  not  yet  an 
object  of  positive  moral  aversion;  it  is  rather  something  which 
the  philosopher  is  seriously  concerned  to  make  as  harmonious, 
good  and  beautiful  as  possible.  But  in  Neoplatonlsm  the 
inferiority  of  the  condition  in  which  the  embodied  human  soul 
finds  itself  is  more  intensely  and  painfully  felt;  hence  an  express 
recognition  of  formless  matter  (i^Xi?)  as  the  "  first  evil,"  from 
which  is  derived  the  "  second  evU,"  body  (aw/ia),  to  whose 
influence  all  the  evil  in  the  soul's  existence  is  due.  Accordingly 
the  ethics  of  Plotinus  represent,  we  may  say,  the  moral  idealism 
of  the  Stoics  cut  loose  from  nature.  The  oxily  good  of  man  is  the 
pure  existence  of  the  soul,  which  in  itself,  apart  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  body,  is  perfectly  free  from  error  or  defect;  if  only 
it  can  be  restored  to  the  untrammelled  activity  of  its  origimd 
being,  nothing  external,  nothing  bodily,  can  positively  impair 
its  perfect  welfare.  It  is  only  the  lowest  form  of  virtue — the 
"  dvic  "  virtue  of  Plato's  Republic — that  is  employed  in  regu- 
lating those  animal  impulses  whose  presence  in  the  soul  is  due 
to  its  mixture  with  the  body;  higher  or  philosophic  wisdom, 
temperance,  courage  and  justice  are  essentially  purifications 
from  this  contagion;  until  finally  the  highest  mode  of  goodness 
is  reached,  in  which  the  soul  has  no  community  with  the  body, 
and  is  entirely  turned  towards  reason.  It  should  be  observed 
that  Plotinus  himself  is  still  too  Platonic  to  hold  that  the  absolute 
mortification  of  natural  bodily  appetites  is  required  for  purifying 
the  soul;  but  this  ascetic  inference  was  drawn  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  his  disciple  Porphjrry. 

There  is,,  however,  a  yet  higher  point  to  be  reached  in  the 
upward  ascent  of  the  Neoplatonist  from  matter;  and  here  the 
divergence  of  Plotinus  from  Platonic  idealism  is  none  the  less 
striking,  because  it  is  a  bona  fide  result  of  reverent  reflection  on 
Plato's  teaching.  The  cardinal  assumption  of  Plato's  metaphysic 
is,  that  the  real  is  definitely  thinkable  and  knowable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  real,  so  that  the  further  the  mind  advances  in  abstrac- 
tion from  sensible  particulars  and  apprehension  of  real  being,  the 
more  definite  and  clear  its  thought  Incomes.  PJotinus,  however, 
urges  that,  as  all  thought  involves  difference  or  duality  of  some 
kind,  it  cannot  be  the  primary  fact  in  the  universe,  what  we  call 
God.  He  must  be  an  essential  unity  prior  to  this  duality,  a 
Being  wholly  without  difference  or  determination;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  mode  of  human  existence,  in  which  the  soul 
apprehends  this  absolute,  must  be  one  in  which  all  definite 
thought  is  transcended,  and  all  consciousness  of  self  lost  in  the 
absorbing  ecstasy.  Porphyry  tells  us  that  his  master  Plotinus 
attained  the  highest  state  four  times  during  the  six  years  which 
he  spent  with  him. 

Neoplatonism,  originally  Alexandrine,  is  often  regarded  as 
Hellenistic  rather  than  Hellenic,  a  product  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with  Oriental  civilization.  But  however  Oriental  may 
have  been  the  cast  of  mind  that  welcomed  this  theosophic 
asceticism,  the  forms  of  thought  by  which  these  views  were 
philosophically  reached  are  essentially  Greek,  and  it  is  by  a 
thoroughly  intelligible  process  of  natural  development,  in  which 
the  intensification  of  the  morad  consdousness  represented  by 
Stoicism  plays  an  important  part,  that  the  Hellenic  pursuit 
of  knowledge  culminates  in  a  preparation  for  ecstasy,  and  the 
Hellenic  idealization  of  man's  natural  life  ends  in  a  settled 
antipathy  to  the  body  and  its  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  affinities  between  the  doctrine  of 
Plotinus  and  that  remarkable  combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
thought  which  Philo  Judaeus  had  expounded  two  centuries 
before;  nor  the  fact  that  Neoplatonism  was  developed  in 
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coDsdoos  antagonism  to  the  new  religion  which  had  spread  from 
Judea,  and  was  already  threatening  the  conquest  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world,  and  also  to  the  Gnostic  systems  (see  GNOsnasM ) ; 
nor,  finally,  that  it  furnished  the  chief  theoretical  support  in  the 
last  desperate  struggle  that  was  made  under  Julian  to.  retain 
the  old  polytheistic  worship. 

B.  Christianity  and  Medieval  Ethics. — In  the  present  article 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  Giristian  religion, 
nor  with  its  outward  history.  Nor  have  we  to  consider  the 
special  doctrines  that  have  formed  the  bond  of  union  of  the 
Christian  communities  except  in  their  ethical  aspect,  their  bearing 
on  the  systcmatization  of  human  aims  and  activities.  This 
aspect,  however,  must  necessarily  be  prominent  in  discussing 
Christianity,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  merely  as  a 
system  of  theological  beliefs  divinely  revealed,  and  special 
observances  divinely  sanctioned;  for  it  daims  to  regulate  the 
whole  man,  in  all  departments  of  his  existence.  It  was  not  till 
the  4th  century  a.d.  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  o£fer  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Christian  morality;  and  nine  centuries 
more  had  passed  away  before  a  genuinely  philosophic  Intellect, 
trained  by  a  full  study  of  Aristotle,  undertook  to  give  complete 
sdentific  form  to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Before,  however,  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
systematic  ethics  from  Ambrose  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  chief  features  of  the  new  moral  consdousness 
that  had  spread  through  Graeco-Roman  dvilixation,  and  was 
awaiting  philosophic  synthesis.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
first  the  new  form  or  universal  characteristics  of  Christian 
morality,  and  afterwards  to  note  the  chief  points  in  the  matter 
or  particulars  of  duty  and  virtue  which  received  devdopment 
or  emphasis  from  the  new  religion. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  new  conception  of  morality 
as  the  positive  law  of  a  theocratic  community  possessing  a 
CbrMiam  written  code  imposed  by  divine  revelation,  and 
aodJ9wi$h  sanctioned  by  divine  promises  and  threatenings.  It 
"ta^of  is  true  that  we  find  in  ancient  thou^t,  from  Socrates 
^*^^*'  downwards,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  God,  eternal  and 
immutable,  partly  expressed  and  partly  obscured  by  the  shifting 
codes  and  customs  of  actual  human  sodeties.  But  the  sanctions 
of  this  law  were  vaguely  and,  for  the  most  part,  feebly  imagined; 
its  principles  were  essentially  unwritten,  and  thus  referred  not 
to  the  external  will  of  an  Almighty  Being  who  claimed  un- 
questioning submission,  but  rather  to  the  reason  that  gods 
and  men  shared,  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  they  could  be 
adequately  known  and  defined.  Hence,  even  if  the  notion  of 
law  had  been  more  prominent  than  it  was  in  andent  ethical 
thought,  it  could  never  have  led  to  a  juridical,  as  distinct  from 
a  philosophical,  treatment  of  morality.  In  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  early  find  that  the  method  of  moralists  determining 
right  conduct  is  to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  that  of  juris- 
consults interpreting  a  code.  It  is  assumed  that  divine  commands 
have  been  implicitly  given  for  all  occasions  of  life,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  ascertained  in  particular  cases  by  interpretation  of 
the  general  rules  obtained  from  texts  of  scripture,  and  by 
inference  from  scriptural  examples.  This  juridical  method 
descended  naturally  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  of  which 
Christendom  was  a  universalization.  Moral  insight,  in  the 
view  of  the  most  thoughtful  Jews  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
Christianity,  was  conceived  as  knowledge  of  a  divine  code, 
emanating  from  an  authority  external  to  human  reason  which 
had  only  the  function  of  interpreting  and  applying  its  rutes. 
This  law  was  derived  partly  from  Moses,  partly  from  the  utterances 
of  the  later  prophets,  partly  from  oral  tradition  and  from  the 
commenuries  and  supplementary  maxims  of  generations  of 
students.  Christianity  inherited  the  notion  of  a  written  divine 
code  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  "  true  Israel " — now  potentially 
including  the  whole  of  mankind,  or  at  least  the  chosen  of  all 
nations, — on  the  sincere  acceptance  of  which  the  Christian's 
share  of  the  divine  promises  to  Israel  depended.  And  though 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  old  Hebrew  code  was  altogether 
rejected,  and  with  it  all  the  supplementary  jurisprudence 
rcstioc  on  tradition  and  erudite  commentary,  still  God's  law 


was  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Je«% 
supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  By 
the  recognition  of  this  law  the  church  was  constituted  as  an 
ordered  community,  essentially  distinct  from  the  State;  the 
distinction  between  the  two  was  emphasized  by  the  witltdrawal 
of  the  early  Christians  from  dvic  life,  to  avoid  the  pofonaaace 
of  idolatrous  ceremonies  imposed  as  official  ezpre^ioas  d 
loyalty,  and  by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  oidiire, 
when  the  wpnaA  of  an  association  ai^Miently  so  hostile  to  llie 
framework  of  andent  society  had  at  length  alarmed  the  imprriyl 
govemmenL  Nor  was  the  distinction  obliterated  by  the  reoogzd- 
tk>n  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  under  Consfanrinr 

Thus  the  jural  form  in  which  morality  was  concdved  ooly 
emphasized  the  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  tbe  laws 
of  the  state.  The  ultimate  sanctions  of  the  moral  code  were 
the  infinite  rewards  and  punishments  awaiting  the  inuDortal 
soul  hereafter;  but  the  church  eariy  fdt  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  membership  from  apostates  aad 
allowing  them  to  be  gradually  regained  only  by  a  sdraos 
ceremonial  expressive  of  repentance,  protracted  throng  several 
years.  This  formal  and  regulated  "  penitence  "  was  eztecded 
from  apostasy  to  other  grave — or,  as  they  were  subsrquestly 
called,  "  deadly  " — dns;  while  for  nu'nor  offences  all  Cbristiass 
Were  called  upon  to  express  contrition  by  fasting  and  abstinence 
from  ordinarUy  permitted  pleasures,  as  well  as  verbally  in  public 
and  private  devotions.  "  Excommimication  '*  and  *'  penance  ** 
thus  came  to  be  temporal  ecclesiastical  sanctions  of  the  Baoral 
law.  As  the  graduation  of  these  sanctions  naturally  became 
more  minute,  a  correspondingly  detailed  classification  of  offences 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  thus  a  system  of  ecdesiasticai 
jurisprudence  was  gradually  produced,  somewhat  anakfocs 
to  that  of  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  this  tendency  to  make 
prominent  a  scheme  of  external  duties  has  aWrays  been  csounter- 
acted  in  Christianity  by  the  remembrance  of  its  original  antiti^sis 
to  Jewish  legalism.  We  find  that  this  antithesis,  as  exagguated 
by  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  2nd  and  srd  centuries  aj>^ 
led,  not  merely  to  theoretical  antinomlanism,  but  even  (if  tbe 
charges  of  their  orthodox  opponents  are  not  entirely  to  be  dis- 
credited) to  gross  immorality  of  conduct.  A  similar  tendeacy 
has  shown  itself  at  other  periods  of  church  history.  And  though 
such  antinomlanism  has  always  been  sternly  repudiated  by  the 
moral  consdousness  of  Christendom,  it  has  never  been  foz:gottea 
that  "  inwardness,"  rightness  of  heart  or  ^>irit,  is  the  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  Christian  goodness.  It  must  not,  oi 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  need  of  something  more  than  mere 
fulfilment  of  external  duty  jras  ignored  even  by  the  later  Jndaisaa. 
Rabbinic  erudition  coidd  not  forget  the  repression  of  vidons 
desires  in  the  tenth  commandment,  thestresslaidinDeutcrusosiy 
on  the  necessity  of  service  to  God,  or  the  inculcation  by  later 
prophets  of  humility  and  faith.  *'  Hie  real  and  only  Pharisee,'* 
says  the  Talmud,  "  is  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  because 
he  loves  Him."  But  it  remains  true  that  the  contrast  with  the 
"  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  "  has  always  served 
to  mark  the  requirement  of  "  inwardness  "  as  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Christian  code — an  inwardness  not  merely  negative, 
tending  to  the  repression  of  vidous  desires  as  well  as  vidous  acts. 
but  also  involving  a  positive  rectitude  of  the  inner  state  of  tbe 
souL 

In  this  aspect  Christianity  invites  comparison  with  Stoicism, 
and  indeed  with  pagan  ethical  philosophy  generally,  if  we 

except  the  hedonistic  schools.    Rightness  of  purpc»e, 

preference  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  suppression  of  sm^i 
vidous  desires,  were  made  essential  poinu  by  the 
Aristotelians,  who  attached  the  most  importance  to 
outward  dreumstances  in  thdr  view  of  virtue,  no  less  than  by 
the  Stoics,  to  whom  all  outward  things  were  indifferent.  Tbe 
fundamental  differences  between  pagan  and  Christian  etlucs 
depend  not  on  any  difference  in  the  value  set  on  ri^tness  of 
heart,  but  on  different  views  of  the  essential  form  or  conditions 
of  this  inward  rightness.  In  neither  case  is  it  i»esentcd  purdy 
and  simply  as  moral  rectitude.  By  the  pagan  philosophers  ic 
was  always  concdved  under  the  form  of  l^wledge  or  Wisdom^ 
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ft  being  inoonoeivaUe  to  all  the  sdiools  sprung  from  Socrates 
that  a  man  could  truly  know  his  own  good  and  yet  deliberately 
cbooae  anything  else.  This  knowledge,  as  Aristotle  held,  might 
be  permanently  precluded  by  vicious  habits,  or  temporarily 
obliterated  by  passion,  but  if  present  in  the  mind  it  must  produce 
lightness  of  purpose.  Or  even  if  it  were  held  with  some  of  the 
Stoics  that  true  wisdom  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  best  men 
actually  living,  it  none  the  less  remained  the  ideal  condition 
of  perfect  human  life.  By  Christian  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inner  springs  of  good  conduct  were  generally  conceived  as 
p^fj.  Faith  and  Love.  Of  these  notions  the  former  has  a 
somewhat  complex  ethical  import;  it  seems  to  blend 
several  elements  di£ferent|y  prominent  in  different  minds.  Its 
simplest  and  commonest  meaning  is  that  emphasized  in  the 
contrast  of  "faith"  with  "sight";  where  it  signifies  belief 
in  the  invisible  divine  order  represented  by  the  church,  in  the 
actuality  of  the  law,  the  threats,  the  promises  of  God,  in  spite 
of  all  the  influences  in  man's  natural  life  that  tend  to  obscure 
this  belief.  Out  of  this  contrsst  there  ultimately  grew,  an 
essentially  different  opposition  between  faith  and  knowledge 
or  reason,  according  to  which  the  theological  basts  of  ethics  was 
contrasted  with  the  philosophical;  the  theobgians  maintaining 
sometimes  that  the  divine  law  is  essentially  arbitrary,  the 
expression  of  will,  not  reason;  more  frequently  that  its  reason- 
ableness is  inscrutable,  and  that  actual  human  reason  should 
confine  itself  to  examining  the  credentials  of  God's  messengers, 
and  not  tne  message  itself.  But  in  early  Christianity  this  latter 
antithesis  was  as  yet  undeveloped;  faith  means  simply  force 
in  clinging  to  moral  and  religious  conviction,  whatever  their 
rational  grounds  may  be;  this  force,  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, being  inseparably  bound  up  with  personal  loyalty  and 
trust  towarids  Christy  the  leader  in  the  battle  with  evil,  the  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  realized.  So  far,  however,  there  is  no 
ethical  difference  between  Christian  faith  and  that  of  Judaism, 
or  its  later  imitation,  Mahommedanism;  except  that  the 
personal  affection  of  loyal  trust  is  peculiarly  stirred  by  the 
blending  of  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  rule 
of  duty  impressively  taught  by  the  manifestation  of  his  perfect 
life.  A  more  distinctively  Christian,  and  a  more  deeply  moral, 
significance  is  given  to  the  notion  in  the  antithesis  of  "  faith  " 
and  "  works."  Here  faith  means  more  than  loyal  acceptance 
of  the  divine  law  and  reverent  trust  in  the  lawgiver;  it  implies 
a  consciousness,  at  once  continually  present  and  continually 
transcended,  of  the  radical  imperfection  of  all  human  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  irremissible  condemnation 
which  this  imperfection  entails.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
worthlessness  of  ordinary  human  virtue,  and  the  stem  paradox 
that  all  offenders  are  equally,  in  so  far  as  all  are  absolutely, 
guilty,  find  their  counterparts  in  Christianity;  but  the  latter 
(maintaining  this  ideal  severity  in  the  moral  standard,  with  an 
emotional  consdousocss  of  what  is  involved  in  it  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  Stoic)  overcomes  its  praaical  exdusiveness  through 
faiths  This  faith,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  two  modes, 
essentially  distinct  though  usually  combined.  In  one  view  it 
gives  the  believer  strength  to  attain,  by  God's  supernatural  aid 
or  "grace,"  a  goodness  of  which  he  is  naturally  incapable; 
in  the  other  view  it  gives  him  an  assurance  that,  though  he 
knows  himself  a  sinner  deserving  of  utter  condemnation,  a 
perfectly  just  God  still  regards  him  with  favour  on  account  of 
the  perfect  services  and  suffering  of  Christ.  Of  these  views 
the  former  is  the  more  catholic,  more  universally  present  in 
the  Christian  consdousness;  the  latter  more  deeply  penetrates 
the  mystery  of  the  Atonement,  as  expounded  in  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

But  faith,  however  understood,  is  rather  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite  than  the  essential  motive  principle  of  Christian 
-  good  conduct.    This  motive  is  supplied  by  the  other 

central  notion,  love.  On  love  depends  the  "  fulfilling 
of  the  law,"  and  the  sole  moral  value  of  Christian  duty — that 
is,  on  love  to  God,  in  the  first  place,  which  in  Its  fullest  develop- 
ment must  spring  from  Christian  faith;  and,  secondly,  love  to 
all  mankind,  as  the  objects  of  divine  love  and  sharers  in  the 


humanity  ennobled  by  the  IncamttioiL  This  derivative  phil- 
anthropy characterizes  the  spirit  in  which  all  Christian  perform- 
ance of  sodal  duty  is  to  be  done;  loving  devotion  to  God  being 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  |n£nd  that  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian's  life.  But  further,  as 
regards  abstinence  from  unlawful  acts  and  desires 
prompting  to  them,  we  have  to  notice  another  form 
in  which  the  inwardness  of  Christian  morality  manifests  itself, 
which,  though  less  distinctive,  should  yet  receive  attention  in 
any  comparison  of  Christian  ethics  with  the  view  of  Graeco- 
Roman  philosophy.  The  profound  horror  with  which  the 
Christian's  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  an  avenging 
divinity  tended  to  make  him  regard  all  condemnable  acts  was 
tinged  with  a  sentiment  which  we  may  perhaps  describe  as  a 
ceremonial  aversion  moralized — the  aversion,  that  is,  to  foulness 
or  impurity.  In  Judaism,  as  in  other,  especially  Oriental, 
religions,  the  natural  dislike  of  material  defilement  has  been 
elevated  into  a  religious  sentiment,  and  made  to  support  a  com- 
plicated system  of  quasi-sanitary  abstinences -and  ceremonial 
purifications;  then,  as  the  ethical  element  predominated  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  a  moral  symbolism  was  felt  to  reside  in  the 
ceremonial  code,  and  thus  aversion  to  impurity  came  to  be  a 
common  form  of  the  ethico-religious  sentiment.  Then,  when 
Christianity  threw  off  the  Mosaic  ritual,  this  religious  sense  of 
purity  was  left  with  no  other  sphere  besides  morality;  while, 
from  its  highly  idealized  character,  it  was  pecxiliarly  well  adapted 
for  that  repression  of  vidous  desires  which  Christianity  claimed 
as  its  special  function. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Christian  ethics  are  obedience, 
unworldliness,    benevolence,    purity    and    humility,  p^^^^^^^ 
They  are  naturally  connected  with  the  more  general  fritn- 
characteristics  just  stated;  though  many  of  them  lan^i 
may  also  be  referred  directly  to  the  example  and  ^y^^jj!* 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  in  several  cases  they  axe  clearly  ■*•'■■** 
due  to  both  causes,  inseparably  combined. 

z.  We  nuiy  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conception  of 
morality  as  a  code  which,  if  not  in  itself  arbitrary,  is  yet  to  be 
accepted  by  men  with  unquestioning  submission,  tends  naturally 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  virtue  of  obedience  to  atUkoriiy; 
just  as  the  philosophic  view  of  goodness  as  the  realization  of 
reason  gives  a  spedal  value  to  sdf-delerminalion  and  independence 
(as  we  see  more  dearly  in  the  post-Aristotelian  schools  where 
ethics  is  distinctly  separated  from  politics). 

a.  Again,  the  opposition  between  the  natural  world  and  the 
spiritual  order  into  which  the  Christian  has  been  bom  anew  led 
not  merdy  to  a  contempt  equal  to  that  of  the  Stoic  for  wealth, 
fame,  power,  and  other  objects  of  worldly  pursuit,  but  also, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  a  comparative  depredation  of  the 
domestic  and  dvic  relations  of  the  natural  man.  This  tendency 
was.  exhibited  most  simply  and  generally  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  church's  history.  In  the  view  of  primitive  ChristianSi 
ordinary  human  sodety  was  a  world  temporarily  sunendered  to 
Satanic  rule,  over  which  a  swift  and  sudden  destmction  was 
impending;  in  such  a  world  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
in  the  ark  of  the  church  could  have  no  part  or  lot, — the  only 
attitude  they  could  maintain  was  that  of  passive  alienatioiL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  diflScult  practically  to  realize  this 
alienation,  and  a  keen  sense  of  this  difficulty  induced  the  same 
hostility  to  the  body  as  a  dog  and  hindrance,  that  we  find  to 
some  extent  4n  Plato,  but  more  fully  developed  in  Neoplatonism, 
Neopythagoreanism,  and  other  products  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with  Oriental  thought.  This  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the 
value  set  on  fasting  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  in  an  extreme  form  in  the  self-torments  of  later 
monastidsm;  while  both  tendendes,  anti-worldliness  and  anti- 
sensualism,  seem  to  have  combined  in  causing  the  preference  of 
celibacy  over  marriage  which  is  common  to  most  early  Christian 
writers.'  Patriotism,  again,  and  the  sense  of  dvic  duty,  the 
most  elevated  of  all  sodal  sentiments  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
dvilization,  tended,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  either 
to  expand  itself  into  universal  philanthropy,  or  to  concentrate 
*  B.g.  Justin  Martyr.  Origen,  Tertulliaa.  Cyprian. 
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itself  on  the  ecclesiastical  community.  "We  recognize  one 
commonwealth,  the  world,"  says  Tertullian;  "  we  know," 
says  Origen,  "  that  we  have  a  fatherland  founded  by  the  word 
of  God."  We  might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of 
Christian  unworldiiness  that  repudiation  of  the  secuJar  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  which  substituted  a  passive 
patience  and  endurance  for  the  old  pagan  >drtue  of  courage, 
in  which  the  active  element  was  prominent.  Here,  however, 
we  clearly  trace  the  influence  of  Christ's  express  prohibition  of 
violent  resistance  to  violence,  and  his  inculcation,  by  example 
and  precept,  of  a  love  that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resent- 
ment. An  extreme  result  of  this  influence  is  shown  in  TertuUian's 
view,  that  no  Christian  could  properly  hold  the  ofl&ce  of  a  secular 
magistrate  in  which  he  would  have  to  doom  to  death,  chains, 
imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writers,  such  as  Ambrose, 
extend  Christian  passivity  so  far  as  to  preclude  self-defence 
even  against  a  murderous  assault.  The  common  sense  of 
Christendom  gradually  shook  off  these  extravagances;  but  tho 
reluctance  to  shed  blood  lingered  long,  and  was  hardly  extin- 
guished even  by  the  growing  horror  of  heresy.  We  have  a  curious 
relic  of  this  in  the  later  times  of  ecd^iastical  persecution,  when 
the  heretic  was  doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  might  be  punished 
in  some  manner  "  short  of  bloodshed."  * 

3.  It  is,  however,  in  the  impulse  given  to  practical  beneficence 
in  all  its  forms,  by  the  exaltation  of  love  as  the  root  of  all  virtues, 
that  the  most  important  influence  of  Christiam'ty  on 
the  particulars  of  civilized  morality  is  to  be  found; 
although  the  exact  amount  of  this  influence  is  here 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  it  merely  carries  further 
a  development  traceable  in  the  history  of  pagan  morality.  This 
development  appears  when  we  compare  the  different  post- 
Socratic  systems  of  ethics.  In  Plato's  jexposition  of  the  different 
virtues  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  benevolence,  although 
his  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  friendship 
as  an  element  of  philosophic  life,  especially  of  the  intense  personal 
affection  naturally  arising  between  master  and  disciple.  Aristotle 
goes  somewhat  further  in  recognizing  the  moral  value  of  friend- 
ship (^(Xla);  and  though  he  considers  that  in  its  highest  form 
it  can  be  realized  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  wise  and  good, 
he  yet  extends  the  notion  so  as  to  include  the  domestic  affections, 
and  takes  notice  of  the  importance  of  mutual  kindness  in  binding 
together  all  human  societies.  Still  in  his  formal  statement 
of  the  different  virtues,  positive  beneficence  is  discernible  only 
under  the  notion  of  "  liberality,"  in  which  form  its  excellence 
is  hardly  distinguished  from  that  of  graceful  profusion  in  self- 
regarding  expendittu^  (Nic.  Eth.  iv.  x).  Cicero,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  paraphrase  of  a  Stoic  treatise  on  external  duties 
{De  ojiciis)^  ranks  the  rendering  of  positive  services  to  other 
men  as  a  chief  department  of  social  duty;  and  the  Stoics  gener- 
ally recognized  the  universal  fellowship  and  natural  mutual 
claims  of  human  beings  as  such.  Indeed,  this  recognition  in 
later  Stoicism  is  sometimes  expressed  with  ao  much  warmth 
of  feeling  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian  philan- 
thropy. Nor  was  this  regard  for  humanity  merely  a  doctrine 
of  the  school  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  other 
Greek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  expansion  of  human 
sympathies,  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  shows  a  steady  development  in  the  direction  of  natural 
justice  and  humanity;  and  some  similar  progress  may  be  traced 
in  the  general  tone  of  moral  opinion.  Still  the  utmost  point  that 
this  development  reached  fell  considerably  short  of  the  standard 
of  Christian  charity.  Without  dwelling  on  the  immense  impetus 
given  to  the  practice  of  social  duty  generally  by  the  religion  that 
made  beneficence  a  form  of  divine  service,  and  identified  "  piety  " 
with  "  pity,"  we  have  to  put  down  as  definite  changes  introduced 
by  Christianity — (i)  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  exposing  infants;  (2)  effective  abhorrence 
of  the  barbarism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  (3)  immediate  moral 
mitigation  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  encouragement  of  emancipa- 
tion; (4)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  provision  made 
for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  As  regards  almsgiving,  however — 
*  Citra  sanguinis  cffuaionem. 


the  importance  of  which  has  caused  it  to  usuip,  in  mudein 
languages,  the  general  name  of  "charity" — it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  Christianity  merely  universalized  a  diity  which 
has  always  been  inculcated  by  Judaism,  within  the  limiis  id 
the  chosen  people. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stricter  regulation  which 
Christianity  enforced  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  except  so 
far  as  the  prohibition  of  divorqe  is  ooncerDed,  and  the  atreaa 
laid  on  "  purity  of  heart "  as  dOntratted  with  meiely  oatward 
chastity. 

5.  Even  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue  of  humiltty,  whkfa 
presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  **  highmiwiffiTw*^/' 
was  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  the  Rabbinic  reariitng  Its 
far  greater  prominence  under  the  new  flityensation  may  be 
partly  referred  to  the  express  teaching  and  example  of  Christ. 
partly,  in  so  far  as  the  virtue  is  manifested  in  the  renun£iati(» 
of  external  rank  and  dignity,  or  the  ^ry  of  meiely  secular 
gifts  and  acquirements,  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  unwordiines 
which  we  have  already  noticed;  while  the  deq>er  humility 
that  represses  the  claim  of  personal  merit  even  in  the  saini 
belongs  to  the  strict  self-examination,  the  continual  sense  of 
imperfection,  the  utter  reliance  on  strength  not  his  own,  which 
characterize  the  inner  moral  Gfe  of  the  Christian.  Humility 
in  this  latter  sense,  "  before  God,"  is  an  essential  condition  of 
all  truly  Christian  goodness. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  notite  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  ethics  due  to  its  close  connexion  with  theology;  for  while 
this  added  reli^ous  force  and  sanction  to  ordinary  moral  obliga- 
tions, it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspect  to  religious 
belief  and  worship.    "  Duty  to  God  " — as  distinct  from  duty 
to    man — had    not    been    altogether -unrecognized  by  pa^an 
moralists;  but  the  rather  dubious  relations  of  even  the  vaon 
orthodox  philosophy  to  the  established  polytheism  had  geoeraliy 
prevented  them  from  laying  much  stress  upon  it.    Again, — ^just 
as  the  Stoics  held  wisdom  to  be  indispensable  to  real  rectitude 
of  conduct,  while  at  the  same  time  they  included  under  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a  grasp  of  physical  as  well  as  ethical  truth. — 
so  the  similar  emphasis  laid  on  inwardness  in  Christian  etbics 
caused  orthodoxy  or  correctness  of  religious  belief  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  s^odness,  and  heresy  as  the  most  fatal  of  vices, 
corrupting  as  it  did  the  very  springs  of  Christian  life.    To  the 
philosophers  (with  the  single  exception  of  Plato),  however,  con- 
vinced as  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  necxssarily  miss 
true  well-being  through  their  folly  and  ignorance,  it  could  never 
occur  to  guard  against  these  evils  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  providing  philosophic  instruction  for  the  few;,whereas  the 
Christian  clergy,  whose  function  it  was  to  offer  truth  and  eternal 
life  to  all  mankind,  naturally  regarded  theological  raisbdicf 
as  insidious  preventible  contagion.    Indeed,  thrir  sense  <tf  its 
deadlihess  was  so  keen  that,  when  they  were  at  length  able  to 
control  the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  their 
aversion  to  bloodshed,  and  initiated  that  long  series  of  rdlgaoys 
persecutions  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  pre-Chxistiaa 
civilization  of  Europe.    It  was  not  that  Christian  writen  did 
not  feel  the  difliculty  of  attributing  criminality  to  sincere  ignor- 
ance or  error.    But  the  difficulty  is  not  really  peculiar  to  theolc^'; 
and  the  theologians  usually  got  over  it  (as  some  phihsophers 
had  surmounted  a  similar  perplexity  in  the  region  of  ethics 
proper)  by  supposing  some  latent  or  antecedent  voluntazy  stn. 
of  which  the  apparently  involuntary  heresy  was  the  feaiful 
fruit. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legal  con- 
ception of  morality  as  a  code  of  which  the  violation  deserves 
supernatural  punishment  predominated  over  the  philosophic 
view  of  ethics  as  the  method  for  attaining  natural  felidty,  the 
question  of  man's  freedom  of  wiU  to  obey  the  law  necessarily 
became  prominent.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  broadly 
said  that  Christianity  took  a  decisive  side  in  the  metaphyseal 
controversy  on  free-will  and  necessity;  since,  just  as  in  Greek. 
philosophy  the  need  of  maintaining  freedom  as  the  ground  U 
responsibUity  clashes  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  deliberately 
chooses  his  own  harm,  so  in  Christian  ethics  it  dashes  with  the 
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attiibatioii  of  aXL  true  bamui  virtjue  to  supenuitunl  grace,  as 
well  OS  with  the  belief  in  divine  foreknowledge.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  in  the  development  of  Christian  thou^t  the  conflict  of 
conceptions  was  lu  more  profoundly  felt,  and  far  more  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  evade  or  transcend  it. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Christian  monh'ty,  it  has  been 
already  indicated  that  the  characteristics  delineated  did  not  all 
exhibit  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent, 
mtJtS  ^  ^^  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  church. 
Changes  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
the  diffeifent  degrees  of  dvib'xation  in  the  societies 
of  which  it  was  the  dominant  religion,  and  the  nattiral 
process  of  internal  development,  continually  brought 
differrnt  features  into  prominence;  while  again,  the  important 
antagonisms  of  opinion  within  Christendom  frequently  involved 
cthiol  issues — even  in  the  Eastern  Church — until  in  the  4th 
century  it  began  to  be  absorbed  in  the  labour  of  a  dogmatic 
construction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  anti-secular  tendencies 
of  the  new  cited,  to  which  TertuUian  (160-230)  gave  violent 
and  rigid  expression,  were  exaggerated  in  the  Mootanist  heresy 
which  he  ultimately  joined;  on  the  other  hand,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  exposition  to  the  general  tone  of  his  age,  main- 
tained the  value  of  pagan  philosophy  for  the  development  of 
Christian  faith  into  true  knowledge  (Gnosis),  and  the  value  of 
the  natural  development  of  man  through  marriage  for  the  normal 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life.  So  again,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  writen  before  Augustine  and  those  that 
succeeded  him  in  all  that  concerns  the  internal  conditions  of 
Christian  morality.  By  Justin  and  other  apologbts  the  need  of 
redemption,  faith,  grace  is  indeed  recognised,  but  the  theological 
system  depending  on  these  notions  is  not  sufficiently  developed  ^ 
to  come  into  even  apparent  antagonism  with  the  freedom  of  the 
wilL  Christianity  is  for  the  most  part  conceived  as  essentially 
a  proclamation  through  the  Divine  Word,  to  immortal  beings 
gifted  with  free  choice,  of  the  true  code  of  conduct  sanctioned 
by  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  This  legalism  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  efforts  of  pagan  philosophy  to  exhibit  virtue 
as  its  own  reward;  and  the  contrast  is  triumphantly  pointed 
out  by  more  than  one  early  Christian  writer.  lActantius 
{circa  300  a.P.)«  for  example,  roundly  declares  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  referring  everything  to  this  earthly  life,  "made 
virtue  n^ere  iolly  ";  though  himself  maintaining,  with  pardon- 
able inconsistency,  that  man's  highest  good  did  not  consist  in 
mere  pleasure,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  this  external 
legalistic  view  of  duty  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  difference 
in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan  morality;  the  philosopher's 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  chastity  and  beneficence,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  indistinguishable  from  the  saint's.  But  when  this 
inference  was  developed  in  the  teaching  of  Pelagius,  it  was 
repudiated  as  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful 
leadership  of  Augustine  (3S4''43o);  and  the  doctrine  of  man's 
incapacity  to  obey  God's  law  by  bis  unaided  moral 
energy  was  pressed  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  it  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Augustine 
h  fully  aware  of  the  theoretical  indispensability  of  maintaining 
Free  Will,  from  its  logical  connexion  with  human  responsibility 
and  divine  justice;  but  he  considers  that  these  latter  points  are 
sufficiently  secured  if  actual  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  is  allowed  in  the  single  case  of  our  progenitor  Adam.*  For 
since  the  natura  seminaiis  from  which  all  men  were  to  arise 
already  existed  in  Adam,  in  his  voluntary  preference  of  self 
to  God,  humanity  chose  evil  once  for  all;  for  which  ante-natal 
guilt  all  men  are  justly  condemned  to  perpetual  abs<rfute  sinful- 

>  To  show  the  crudity  of  the  notion  of  redemption  in  early  Christi* 
anity,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  many  fathers  represent  Christ's 
ransom  as  having  been  paid  to  the  devil ;  sometimes  adding  that  by 
the  concealment  of  Christ's  divinity  under  the  veil  of  humanity  a 
certain  deceit  was  (fairly)  practised  on  the  great  deceiver. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  trat  Augustine  prefers  to  use  "  freedom  " 
not  for  thi  power  of  willing  either  good  or  evil,  but  the  power  of 
willing  good.  The  highest  treedora,  in  his  view,  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  willing  eviL 


lieas  and  consequent  punishment,  unless  they  are  elected  by  God's 
unmerited  grace  to  share  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption. 
Without  this  grace  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  obey  the  "  first 
greatest  commandment  "  of  love  to  God;  and,  tbis  imfulfilled, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law,  and  is  only  free  to  choose  between 
degrees  of  sin;  his  apparent  external  virtues  have  no  moral 
value,  since  inner  rightness  of  intention  is  wanting.  "All  that 
is  not  of  faith  is  <^  sin  ";  and  faith  and  love  are  mutually 
involved  and  inseparable;  faith  springs  from  the  divinely 
imparted  germ  of  love,  which  in  its  turn  is  developed  by  faith 
to  its  full  strength,  while  from  both  united  springs  hope,  joyful 
yearning  towards  ultimate  perfect  fruition  of  the  object  of  love. 
These  three  Augustine  (after  St  Paul)  regards  as  the  three 
essential  elements  of  Christian  virtue;  along  with  these  he 
recognizes  the  fourfold  division  of  virtue  into  prudence,  temper- 
ance, courage  and  justice  according  to  their  traditional  interpre- 
tation; but  he  cxpbins  these  virtues  to  be  in  their  true  natures 
only  the  same  love  to  God  in  different  aspects  or  exercises. 
The  uncompromising  mystidsm  of  this  view  may  be  at  once 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  philosophical  severity  of 
Stoicism.  Love  of  God  in  the  former  holds  the  same  absolute 
and  unique  position  as  the  sole  element  of  moral  worth  in  human 
action,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  knowledge  of 
Good  in  the  latter;  and  we  may  carry  the  parallel  further  by 
observing  that  in  neither  case  is  this  severity  in  the  abstract 
estimate  of  goodness  necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity 
in  practical  precepts.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augustine's 
work  as  a  moralist  b'es  in  the  reconciliation  which  he  laboured 
to  effect  between  the  anti-worldly  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the 
necessities  of  secular  civilization.  For  example,  we  find  him 
arguing  for  the  legitimacy  of  judicial  ptmishments  and  military  • 
service  against  an  over-literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  and  he  took  an  important  i>art  in  giving  currency 
to  the  distinction  between  evangelical  "  counsels  "  and  "  com- 
mands," and  so  defending  the  life  of  marriage  and  temperate 
enjoyment  of  natural  good  against  the  attacks  of  the  more 
extravagant  advocate  of  celibacy  and  self-abnegation;  although 
he  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  Utter  method  of  avoiding 
the  contamination  of  sin. 

The  attempt  to  Christianize  the  old  Platonic  list  of  virtues, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  system,  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  master  Ambrose,  in  whose  j^ftrosw 
treatise  Dc  officiis  ministrorum  we  find  for  the  first 
time  an  exposition  of  Christian  duty  systematized  on  a  plan 
borrowed  from  a  pre-Christian  moralist.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Ambrose's  account  of  what  subsequently  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  four  cardinal  virtues  "  with  the  corresponding 
delineations  in  Cicero's  *  De  ofUiis  which  served  the  bishop  as 
a  model.  Christian  Wisdom,  so  far  as  it  is  speculative,  is  of 
coune  primarily  theological;  it  has  God,  as  the  highest  truth, 
for  its  chief  object,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  grounded  on 
faith.  Christian  Fortitude  is  essentially  finnness  in  withstanding 
the  seductions  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  resoluteness  in  the  conflict 
perpetually  waged  against  wickedness  without  carnal  weapons — 
though  Ambrose,  with  the  Old  Tesument  in  his  hand,  will  not 
quite  relinquish  the  ordinary  martial  application  of  the  term. 
"  Temperantia  "  retains  the  meaning  of  "  observance  of  due 
measure  "  in  all  conduct,  which  it  had  in  Cicero's  treatise; 
though  its  notion  is  partly  modified  by  being  blended  with  the 
newer  virtue  of  humility.  Finally  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
Justice  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  natural  union  of  all  human 
interesU  is  elevated  to  the  full  height  and  intensity  of  evangelical 
phiUnthropy;  the  brethren  are  reminded  that  the  earth  was 
made  by  God  a  common  possession  of  all,  and  are  bidden  to 
administer  their  means  for  the  common  benefit;  Ambrose, 
we  should  observe,  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fundamental 
union  of  these  different  virtues  in  Christianity,  though  he  does 

•  Cicero's  works  are  unimporUnt  in  the  history  of  ancient  ethics, 
as  their  philosophical  matter  was  entirely  borrowed  from  Greek 
treatises  now  lost;  but  the  influence  exercised  by  them  (especially 
by  the  Dt  oficiis)  over  medieval  and  even  modern  readers  was  very 
considerable. 
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not.  ]ike  Augustine,  resolve  them  all  into  the  one  central  affection 
of  love  of  God. 

Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues  furnished  a  basis  on  which  the  systematic  ethical 
theories  of  subsequent  theologians  were  built.  With 
them  the  triad  of  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love,  and  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah  zi.  a) 
tecte  were  often  combined.  In  antithesis  to  this  list,  an 
enumeration  of  the  "  deadly  sins  "  obtained  currency. 
These  were  at  first  commonly  reckoned  as  eight;  but 
a  preference  for  mystical  numbers  characteristic  of  medieval 
theologians  finally  reduced  them  to  seven.  The  statement 
of  them  is  varioiuly  given, — Pride,  Avarice,  Anger,  Gluttony, 
Unchastity,  are  foimd  in  all  the  lists;  the  remaining  two  (or 
three)  are  variously  selected  from  among  Envy,  Vainglory,  and 
the  rather  singular  sins  Gloominess  (trislUia)  and  Languid 
Indifference  {acidia  or  acedia^  from  Gr.  AxiiUa).  These  latter 
notions  show  plainly,  what  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  a 
study  of  the  list  as  a  whole,  that  it  represents  the  moral  experience 
of  the  monastic  life,  which  for  some  centuries  was  more  and  more 
unquestioningly  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  reUgious." 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  (also  Augustinian)  distinction 
between  "  deadly  "  and  "  venial  "  sins  had  a  technical  reference 
to  the  quasi-jural  administration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  grew  gradually  more  organized  as  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  church  established  itself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  slowly  developed  into  the  theocracy  that  almost 
dominated  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
"  Deadly  "sins  were  those  for  which  formal  ecclesiastical  penance 
was  held  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  sinner  from  eternal 
damnation;  for  "  venial "  sins  he  might  obtain  forgiveness, 
through  prayer,  alm^ving,  and  the  observance  of  the  regular 
fasts.  We  find  that  "  penitential  books  "  for  the  use  of  the 
confessional,  founded  partly  on  traditional  practice  and  partly 
on  the  express  decrees  of  synods,  come  into  general  use  in  the 
7th  century.  At  fiist  they  are  little  more  than  mere  inventories 
of  sins,  with  their  appropriate  ecclesiastical  punishments; 
gradually  cases  of  conscience  come  to  be  discussed  and  decided, 
and  the  basis  is  laid  for  that  system  of  casuistry  which  reached 
its  full  development  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  This 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  indeed  the  general  relation  of 
the  church  to  the  ruder  races  with  which  it  had  to  deal  during 
this  period,  necessarily  tended  to  encourage  a  somewhat  external 
view  of  morality.  But  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  this  tendency 
was  continually  maintained  by  the  fervid  inwardness  of  Augus- 
tine, transmitted  through  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Alcuin,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and  other  writersofthephilosophicslly 
barren  period  between  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire 
and  the  rise  of  Scholasticism. 

Sch(^stic  ethics,  like  scholastic  philosophy,  attained  its 
completest  result  in  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But 
jNcrftoraf  before  giving  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  ethical  part  of  his 
moraf  system,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  salient  points  in 
^'i'  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  active  discussion  that  led  up  to  it.  In 
'^  the  pantheistic  system  of  Erigcna  (q.v.)  {circa  8 10-877) 

the  chief  philosophic  element  is  supplied  by  the  influence  of 
Plato  and  Plotinus,  transmitted  through  an  unknown  author 
of  the  5th  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Dionyaius  the 
Arcopagite.  Accordingly  the  ethical  side  of  this  doctrine  has 
the  same  negative  and  ascetic  character  that  we  have  observed 
in  Neoplatonism.  God  is  the  only  real  Being;  evil  is  essentially 
unreal  and  incognizable;  the  true  aim  of  man's  life  b  to  return 
to  perfect  union  with  God  out  of  the  degraded  material  existence 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  This  doctrine  found  little  acceptance 
among  Erigcna 's  contemporaries,  and  was  certainly  unorthodox 
enough  to  justify  the  condemnation  which  it  subsequently 
received  from  Honorius  III.;  but  its  influence,  together  with  that 
of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  had  a  considerable  share  in  developing 
the  more  emotional  orthodox  mysticism  of  the  lath  and  13th 
centuries;  and  Neoplatonism  (or  Platonism  received  through 
a  Neoplatonic  tradition)  remained  a  distinct  element  in  medieval 
thought,  though  obscured  in  the  period  of  mature  scholasticism 


by  the  predominant  influence  of  Aristotle.  Falsing  oa  to  Anadm 
(10J3-1 109),  we  observe  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  man's  absolute  need  of  unmerited  grace  is  retained  in 
his  theory  of  salvation;  he  also  follows  Augustine  in  drfining 
freedom  as  the  "  power  not  to  sin  ";  though  in  sabring  that  Adam 
fell  *'  spontaneously  "  and  "  by  his  free  choioe,"  tbou^  not 
"  through  its  freedom,"  he  has  implicitly  made  the  distinctioa 
that  Peter  the  Lombard  afterwards  exprcFsly  draws  between 
the  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  necessity  ^nd  freedom  frotn  the 
slavery  to  sin.  AnseUn  further  softens  Ihe  statement  oC 
Augustinian  predestinationism  by  explafnii  g  that  the  freedom 
to  will  is  not  strictly  lost  even  by  fallen  man;  it  is  inherent  in  a 
rational  nature,  though  since  Adam's  sin  it  only  exists  potentially 
in  humanity,  except  where  it  is  made  actual  by  grace. 

In  a  more  real  sense  Abelard  (107^x142)  tries  to  fstaWish 
the  connexion  between  man's  ill  desert  and  his  free  coosent. 
He  asserts  that  the  inherited  propensity  to  evil  is  not  strictly 
a  sin,  which  is  only  committed  when  the  amsdoos  self  yields 
to  vicious  inclination.  With  a  similar  stress  on  the  self-coDsdoos 
side  of  moral  action,  he  argues  that  rightness  of  oondact  depends 
soldy  on  the  intention,  at  one  time  pushing  this  doctrine  to  the 
paradoxical  assertion  that  all  outward  acts  as  such  are  indiffer- 
ent.^ In  the  same  spirit,  under  the  reviving  inflnence  of  andent 
phifosophy  (with  which,  however,  he  was  imperfectly  acqaainted 
and  the  relation  of  iHiich  to  Christianity  he  estcavasantly 
misundeistood),  he  argues  that  the  old  Greek  mofalists,  as 
inculcating  a  disinterested  love  of  good— and  so  implicitly  love 
of  God  as  the  highest  good — were  really  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  Judaic  legalism  was.  Nay,  further,  he  required  that 
the  Christian  "  love  to  God  "  should  be  reguded  as  pure  only  if 
purged  from  the  self-regarding  desire  of  the  happiness  vhkh 
God  gives.  The  general  tendency  of  Abehrd's  thought  was 
suspiciously  regarded  by  contemporary  orthodoxy;*  and  the 
over-subtlety  of  the  last-mentioned  distinction  provoked 
vehement  replies  from  orthodox  mystics  of  the  age.  Thus, 
Hugo  of  St  Victor  (1077-1x41)  argues  that  all  love  is  neoeaaarily 
so  far  "  interested  "  that  it  involves  a  desire  for  union  with  the 
beloved;  and  since  eternal  happiness  ccmsists  in  this  union, 
it  cannot  truly  be  desired  apart  from  God;  while  Bernard  c£ 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  more  elaborately  distinguishes  four 
stages  by  which  the  soul  is  gradually  led  from  (x)  merely  self- 
regarding  desire  for  God's  aid  in  distress,  to  (2)  love  him  for  his 
loving-kindness  to  it,  then  also  (3)  for  his  absolute  goodness, 
until  (4)  in  rare  moments  this  love  for  himself  alone  becomes 
the  sole  all-absorbing  affection.  This  controversy  Peter  the 
Lombard  endeavoured  to  compose  by  the  scholastic  art  of 
taking  distinctions,  of  which  he  was  a  nutster..  In  his  treatise, 
Libri  senUrUicrum,  mainly  based  on  Augustinian  doctrine,  we 
find  a  distinct  softening  of  the  antithesis  between  nature  and 
grace  and  an  anticipation  of  the  tmion  of  Aristotelian  and 
Christian  thought,  which  was  initiated'  by  Albert  the  Great  and 
completed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  morid  philosophy  of  Aquinas  is  Aristotdianism  with  a 
Neoplatonic  tinge,  interpreted  and  supi^mented  by  a  view  of 
Christian  dogma  derived  chiefly  from  Augustine.  AJI 
action  or  movement  of  all  things  irrational  as  well  as 
rational  is  directed  towards  some  end  or  good,— that 
is,  really  and  ultimately  towards  God  himself,  the  ground  and 
first  cause  of  all  being,  and  unmoved  principle  of  all  movement. 
This  universal  though  unconscious  striving  after  God,  since  he 
is  essentially  intelligible,  exhibits  itself  in  its  highest  form  ia 
rational  beings  as  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  him;  such  know* 
ledge,  however,  is  beyond  all  ordinary  cxerdse  of  reason,  and 
may  be  only  partially  revealed  to  man  here  below.  Thus  the 
summum  bonum  for  man  is  objectively  God,  subjeaively  the 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  loving  vision  of  his  perfections; 
although  there  is  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  to  be  realiaed  heie 

*  Abelard  afterwards  retracted  this  view,  at  least  ia  its  extrerae 
form ;  and  in  fact  does  not  Mem  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  tbe 
difference  between  (i)  unfulfilled  intention  to  do  an  act  objectively 
right,  and  (3)  intention  to  do  what  is  merely  bdieved  by  the  agent 
to  be  right. 

'  He  was  condemned  by  two  synods,  in  txai  and  1140. 
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bdow  in  a  normal  human  existence  of  virtue  and  friendship, 
with  mind  and  body  sound  and  whole  and  properly  trained  for 
the  needs  of  life.  The  higher  happiness  is  given  to  man  by  free 
grace  of  God;  but  it  is  given  to  those  only  whose  heart  is  right, 
and  as  a  reward  of  virtuous  actions.  Passing  to  consider  what 
actions  are  virtuous,  we  first  observe  generally  that  the  morality 
of  an  act  is  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  determined  by  its  particular 
motive;  it  partly  depends  on  its  external  object  and  circum- 
stances, which  render  it  either  objectively  in  harmony  with  the 
"order  of  reason"  or  the  reverse.  In  the  classification  of 
particular  virtues  and  vices  we  can  distinguish  very  dearly 
the  elements  supplied  by  the  different  teachings  which  Aquinas 
has  imbibed.  He  follows  Aristotle  closely  in  dividing  the 
**  natural "  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral,  giving  his 
preference  to  the  former  class,  and  the  intellectual  again  into 
speculative  and  practical;  in  distinguishing  within  the  specu- 
lative class  the  "  intellea  "  that  is  conversant  with  principles, 
the  "  science  "  that  deduces  conclusions,  and  the  "  wisdom  " 
to  which  belongs  the  whole  process  of  knowing  the  sublimest 
objects  of  knowledge;  and  in  treating  practical  wisdom  as 
inseparably  connected  with  moral  virtues,  and  therefore  in  a 
sense  moral.  His  distinction  among  moral  virtues  of  the 
justice  that  renders  others  their  due  from  the  virtues  that  control 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  agent  himself,  represents  his 
interpretation  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  while  his  account 
of  these  latter  virtues  Is  a  simple  transcript  of  Aristotle's,  just 
as  his  division  of  the  non-rational  element  of  the  soul  into 
*'  concupisdble  "  and  "  irascible  "  is  the  old  Platonic  one.  In 
arranging  his  list,  however,  he  defers  to  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (derived  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics 
through  Cicero);  accordingly,  the  Aristotelian  ten  have  to 
stand  under  the  higher  genera  of  (i)  the  prudence  which  gives 
reasoned  rules  of  conduct,  (a)  the  temperance  which  restrains 
misleading  desire,  and  (3)  the  fortitude  that  resists  misleading 
fear  of  dangers  or  toils.  But  before  these  virtues  are  ranked 
the  three  "theologic"  virtues,  faith,  love  and  hope,  super- 
naturally  "  instilled  "  by  God,  and  directly  relating  to  him  as 
their  object.  By  faith  we  obtain  tha;.  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  mere  natural  wisdom  or 
philosophy;  naturally  (e.;.),  we  can  know  God's  existence,  but 
not  his  trinity  in  unity,  though  philosophy  is  usefid  to  defend 
this  and  other  revealed  verities;  and  it  is  essential  for  the  soul's 
welfare  that  all  articles  of  the  Chrbtian  creed,  however  little 
they  can  be  known  by  natural  reason,  should  be  apprehended 
through  faith;  the  Christian  who  rejects  a  single  article  loses 
bold  altogether  of  faith  and  of  God.  Faith  is  the  substantial 
basis  of  all  Christian  morality,  but  without  love — the  essential 
form  of  all  the  Christian  virtues — ^it  is  "  fonnless  "  (informis). 
Christian  love  is  conceived  (after  Augustine)  as  primarily  love 
to  God  (beyond  the  natural  yearning  of  the  creature  after  its 
ultimate  good),  which  expands  into  love  towards  all  God's 
creatures  as  created  by  him,  and  so  ultimately  includes  even 
self-love.  But  creatures  are  only  to  be  loved  in  their  purity 
as  created  by  God;  all  that  is  bad  in  them  must  be  an  object 
of  hatred  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  the  classification  of  sins  the 
Christian  element  predominates,  still  we  find  the  Aristotelian 
vices  of  excess  and  defect,  along  with  the  modem  divisions  into 
"  sins  against  God,  neighbour  and  self,"  "  mortal  and  venial 
sins,"  and  so  forth. 

From  the  notion  of  sin — ^trcated  in  its  jural  aspect — Aquinas 
passes  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  Law.  The  exposition  of 
this  conception  presents  to  a  great  extent  the  same  matter 
that  was  dealt  with  by  the  exposition  of  moral  virtues,  but  in  a 
different  form;  the  prominence  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  the  growing  influence  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  attained  in  the  X2th  century  so  rapid  and  brilliant  a 
revival  in  Italy.  This  side  of  Thomas's  system  is  specially 
important,  since  it  is  just  this  blending  of  theological  conceptions 
with  the  abstraa  theory  of  the  later  Roman  law  that  gave  the 
starting-point  for  independent  ethical  thought  in  the  modem 
world.  Under  the  general  idea  of  law,  defined  as  an  "  ordinance 
d  reason  for  the  common  good,  promulgated  by  him  who  has 


charge  of  the  community,"  Thomas  distinguishes  (x)  the  eternal 
law  or  regulative  reason  of  God  which  embraces  all  his  creatures, 
rational  and  irrational;  (3)  "  natural  law,"  being  that  part  of 
the  eternal  law  that  relates  to  rational  creatures  as  such  ;  (3) 
human  law,  which  properly  consists  of  more  particular  deductions 
from  natural  law  particularized  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  actual  communities;  (4)  divine  law  specially 
revealed  to  man.  As  regards  natural  law,  he  teaches  that  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  immutable 
general  principles;  and  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  disposition, 
to  which  he  applies  the  peculiar  schoUstic  name  syndereHs^ 
that  unerringly  prompts  to  the  realizaticn  of  these  principles  in 
conduct,  and  protests  against  their  violation.  All  acts  of  natural 
virtue  are  implicitly  included  within  the  scope  of  this  law  of 
nature;  but  in  the  ai^lication  of  its  principles  to  particular 
cases — to  which  the  term  "  conscience  "  should  be  restricted 
— ^man's  judgment  is  liable  to  err,  the  light  of  nature  being 
obscured  and  perverted  by  bad  education  and  custom.  Human 
law  is  required,  not  merely  to  determine  the  details  for  which 
natural  law  gives  no  intuitive  guidance,  but  also  to  supply  the 
force  necessary  for  practically  securing,  among  imperfect  men» 
the  observance  of  the  most  necessary  rules  of  mutual  behaviour. 
The  rules  of  this  law  must  be  either  deductions  from  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  determinations  of  particulara  which  it  leaves 
indeterminate;  a  rule  contrary  to  nature  could  not  be  valid 
as  law  at  all.  Human  law,  however,  can  deal  with  outward 
conduct  alone,  and  natural  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  liable  to  be 
vague  and  obscure  in  particular  applications.  Neither  natural 
nor  human  law,  moreover,  takes  into  account  that  supernatural 
happiness  which  is  man's  highest  end.  Hence  they  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  special  revelation  of  divine  law.  This 
revelation  is  distinguished  into  the  law  of  the  old  covenant  and- 
the  law  of  the  gospel;  the  latter  of  these  is  productive  as  well 
as  imperative  since  it  carries  with  it  the  divine  grace  that  makes 
its  fulfilment  possible.  We  have,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the 
case  of  the  gospel  between  (x)  absolute  commands  and  (3) 
"  counsels,"  which  latter  recommend,  without  positively  ordering 
the  monastic  life  of  poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience  as  the  best 
method  of  effectively  turning  the  will  from  earthly  to  heavenly 
things. 

But  how  far  is  man  able  to  attain  either  natural  or  Christian 
perfection?  This  is  the  part  of  Thomas's  system  in  which  the 
cohesion  of  the  different  elements  seems  weakest.  He  is  scarcely 
aware  that  his  Aristotelianized  Christianity  inevitably  combines 
two  different  difficulties  in  dealing  with  tlds  question:  first,  the 
old  pagan  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  proposition  that  will  is  a 
rational  desire  always  directed  towards  q>parent  good,  with  the 
freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  that  the  jurid  view  of 
morality  seems  to  require;  and,  secondly,  the  Christian  difficulty 
of  harmonizing  this  latter  notion  with  the  absolute  dependence 
on  divine  grace  which  the  religious  consciousness  affirms.  The 
latter  difficulty  Thomas,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  avoids 
by  supposing  a  ''^  co-operation  "  of  free-will  and  grace,  but  the 
former  he  does  not  fully  meet.  It  is  against  this  part  of  his 
doctrines  that  the  most  important  critidsm,  in  ethics,  of  his 
rival  Duns  Scotus  (c.  x  266-1308)  was  directed.  He 
urged  that  will  could  not  be  really  free  if  it  were  bound 
to  reason,  as  Thomas  (after  Aristotle)  conceives  it; 
a  really  free  choice  must  be  perfectly  indeterminate  between 
reason  and  unreason.  Scotus  consistently  maintained  that  the 
divine  will  is  similarly  independent  of  reason,  and  that  the 
divine  ordering  of  the  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely 
arbitrary.  On  this  point  he  was  followed  by  the  acute  intellect 
of  William  of  Occam  (d.  e.  1347).  This  doctrine  is 
obviously  hostile  to  all  reasoned  morality;  and  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  dialectical  ability  of  Scotus 
and  Occam,  the  work  of  Thomas  remaloed  indubitably  the 
crowning  result  of  the  great  constructive  effort  of  medieval 
philosoi^y.  The  effort  was,  indeed,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
since  it  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  framing  a  coherent 

*  5yiu2frcm(Gr.tfvrr4pntfit,from  9vrr^p&w,to  watch  doaely,  observe) 
is  used  in  this  cense  in  Jerome  {Com.  in  Eztk,  L  4-X0). 
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system  oat  of  the  heterogeneous. data  fumished  by  Scripturer 
the  fathexs,  the  church  and  Aristotle — equally  unquestioned, 
if  not  equally  venerated,  authorities.  Whatever  phflosophic 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thomas  belongs  to  it  in 
spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  its  method.  Still,  its  influence  has 
been  great  and  long-enduring, — ^in  the  Catholic  Church  primarily, 
but  indirectly  among  Protestants,  especially  in  England,  since 
the  famous  first  book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  to  a 
great  extent  taken  from  the  Summa  tkeologiae. 

Partly  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  schoolmen,  yet  with 
close  affinity  to  the  central  ethico-theological  doctrine  which 
jKmdimvmi  ^^^  '**^  **"'  ®^  ®'  ^^  Arfstotlc,  the  mysticsl  manner 
my»tkl»m»  ^^  thought  continued  to  maintain  itself  in  the  church. 
Philosophically  it  rested  upon  Neoplatonism,  but 
its  development  in  strict  connexion  with  Christian  orthodoxy 
begins  in  the  xath  century  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Hugo 
,of  Sb  Victor.  It  blended  the  Christian  element  of  love  with  the 
ecstatic  vision  of  Plotinus,  sometimes  giving  the  former  a  decided 
'predominance.  In  its  more  moderate  form,  keeping  wholly 
within  the  liooits  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  this  mysticism  is 
represented  by  Bonaventura  and  Gerson;  while  it  appears  more 
independent  and  daringly  constructive  in  the  German  Eckhart, 
advancing  in  some  of  his  followers  to  open  breach  with  the 
church,  and  even  to  practical  immorality. 

In  the  brief  account  above  given  of  the  general  ethical  view 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  no  mention  has  b^n  made  of  the  detailed 
riwihfij  <^ussion  of  particular  duties  included  in  the  Summa 
tkei^giae;  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  an  excellent 
combination  of  moral  elevation  with  sobriety  of  judgment  is 
shown,  though  on  certain  points  the  scholastic  pedantry  of 
definition  and  distinction  is  unfavourable  to  due  delicacy  of 
treatment.  As  the  properly  philosophic  interest  of  scholasticism 
faded  in  the  X4th  and  zsth  centuries,  the  quasi-legal  treatment 
of  morality  came  again  into  prominence,  borrowing  a  good  deal 
of  matter  from  Thomas  and  other  schoolmen.  One  result  of 
this  was  a  marked  development  and  systematization  of  casuistry. 
The  best  known  Summae  casuum  consdentiae,  compiled  for 
the  conduct  of  auricular  confession,  belong  to  the  Z4th  and  xsth 
centuries.  The  oldest,  the  Asttsana,  from  Asti  in  Piedmont,  is 
arranged  as  a  kind  of  text -book  of  morality  on  a  scholastic  basis; 
later  manuals  are  merely  lists  of  questions  and  answers.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  in  proportion  as  this  casuistry  assumed  the 
character  of  a  systematic  penal  jurisprudence,  its  precise  deter- 
mination  of  the  limits  between  the  prohibited  and  the  allowable, 
with  all  doubtful  points  closely  scrutinized  and  illustrated  by 
fictitious  cases,  would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  mond 
sensibilities  of  ordinary  minds;  the  greater  the  industry  spent 
in  deducing  conclusions  from  the  diverse  authorities,  the  greater 
necessarily  became  the  number  of  points  on  which  doctors 
disagreed;  and  the  central  authority  that  might  have  repressed 
serious  divergences  was  wanting  in  the  period  of  moral  weakness^ 
that  the  church  went  through  after  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII. 
A  plain  man  perplexed  by  such  disagreements  might  naturally 
hold  that  any  opinion  maintained  by  a  pious  and  orthodox 
writer  must  be  a  safe  one  to  follow;  and  thus  weak  consciences 
were  subtly  tempted  to  seek  the  support  of  authority  for  some 
desired  relaxation  of  a  moral  rule.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  danger  assumed  formidable  proportions  until  after  the 
Reformation;  when,  in  the  struggle  made  by  the  Catholic 
church  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  world,  the  principle  of  authority 
'was,  as  it  were,  forced  into  keen,  balanced  and  prolonged  conflict 
with  that  of  reliance  on  private  judgment.  To  the  Jesuits,  the 
foremost  champions  in  this  struggle,  it  seemed  indis- 
pensable that  the  confessional  should  be  made  attrac- 
tive; for  this  purpose  ccdesiastico-moral  law  must  be 
somehow  "  accommodated  "  to  worldly  needs;  and  the  theory 
of  "  Probabilism  "  supplied  a  plausible  method  for  effecting 
this  accommodation.  The  theory  proceeded  thus:  A  layman 
could  not  be  expected  to  examine  minutely  into  a  point  on  which 

>  The  refusal  of  the  council  of  Constance  to  condemn  Jean  Petit's 
advocacy  of  assassination  is  a  striking  example  of  this  weaknesa.  Cf. 
Bifilman.  Lai.  CkrisL  book  xiii.  c.  9. 
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the  learned  differed;  therefore,  he  could  not  fairly  be  blashed 
for  following  any  opinion  that  rested  on  the  authority  d  even 
a  single  doctor;  therefore  his  confessor  must  be  aothoxiaed  to 
hold  him  guiltless  if  ^ny  such  "probable"  c^kzuoo  cookl  be 
produced  in  his  favour;  nay,  it  was  his  duty  to  suggest  such 
an  opinion,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own,  if  it  would  rdie^'e 
the  conscience  under  his  cWge  from  a  depressing  burden. 
The  results  to  which  this  Probabilism,  ^>plied  with  an  cuxxst 
desire  to  avoid  dangerous  rigour,  led  in  the  ijth  century  were 
revealed  to  the  world  in  the  immortal  Ldtres  proomdeies  of 
PascaL 

In  tradng  the  development  d  casuistry  we  have  been  carried 
beyond  the  great  crisis  through  which  Western  Christianity 
passed  m  the  x6th  century^  The  Reformation  which 
Luther  initiated  may  be  viewed  00  several  sides, 
even  if  we  consider  only  its  ethical  principles  and 
effects.  It  maintained  the  simplicity  of  Apostolic 
Christianity  against  the  elaborate  system  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  alone  against  the 
commentaries  of  the  fathers  and  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  dictation  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  individual  responsibility  of  every 
human  soul  before  God  in  opposition  to  the  papal  control  over 
purgatorial  punishments,  which  had  led  to  the  revolting  degrada- 
tion of  venal  indulgences.  Reviving  the  original  antithrvs 
between  Christianity  and  Jewish  legalism,  it  maintained  the  izr 
wardness  of  faith  to  be  the  sole  way  to  eternal  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  outwardness  of  works;  returning  to  Augustine,  and  ezpressicg 
his  spirit  in  a  new  formula,  to  resist  the  Neo-Pelagianism  that  had 
gradually  developed  itself  within  the  apparent  Augustinianism  of 
the  church,  it  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature, 
as  contrasted  with  that "  congraity  "  by  which,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  divine  grace  was  to  be  earned;  renewing  the  fervent 
humility  of  St  Paul,  it  enforced  the  universal  and  absolute 
imperativeness 'of  all  Christian  duties,  and  the  inevitable  un- 
worthiness  of  all  Christian  obedience,  in  opposition  to  the  thec>ry 
that  "  condign  "  merit  might  be  gained  by  "  supererogatory  ^ 
conformityHo  evangelical "  counsels."  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
changes,  however  profoundly  important,  were,  ethically  con- 
sidered, either  negative  or  quite  general,  ralating  to  the  t(£ie 
and  attitude  of  mind  in  which  all  duty  should  be  done.  As 
regards  all  positive  matter  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  most  of  the 
prohibitive  code  for  ordinary  men,  the  tradition  oC  Chrisciaa 
teaching  was  carried  on  substantially  unchanged  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  Even  the  old  method  of  casuistry  was  maintained* 
during  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries;  though  Scriptural  texu, 
interpreted  and  supplemented  by  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
now  fumished  the  sole  principles  on  which  cases  of  cooscicsicc 
were  decided. 

In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  interest  of  this  qoasi-lcgaJ 
treatment  of  morality  gradually  faded;  and  the  ethical  studies 
of  educated  irunds  were  occupied  with  the  attempt,  ^^ 
renewed  after  so  many  centuries,  to  find  an  independent  ZZ" 
philosophical  basis  for  the  moral  code.  The  renewal  of 
this  attempt  was  only  indirectly  due  to  the  Reformatiao,  it  is 
rather  to  be  connected  with  the  more  extreme  reaction  &om  the 
medieval  religion  which  was  partly  caused  by,  partly  expressed  in, 
that  enthusiastic  study  of  the  remains  of  old  pagan  culture  that 
spread  from  Italy  over  Europe  in  the  isth  and  x6th  centnries. 
To  this  "  humanism  "  the  Reformation  seemed  at  fir^  men 
hostile  than  the  Roman  hierarchy;  indeed,  the  extent  to  which 
this  latter  had  allowed  itself  to  become  paganised  by  the  Renais- 
sance was  one  of  the  points  that  especially  roused  the  Reforxnexs* 
indignation.  Not  the  less  important  is  the  indirect  stimulus 
given  by  the  Reformation  towards  the  development  of  a  moraJ 
philosophy  independent  alike  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  assump- 
tions. Scholasticism,  while  reviving  philosophy  as  a  bandxxuid 
to  theology,  had  metamorphosed  its  method  into  one  rcxmUing 
that  of  its  mistress;  thus  shackling  the  renascent  intellectual 

'As  the  chief  English  casuists  we  may  mention  Per1diia»  Hall. 
Sanderson,  as  well  as  the  more  eminent  Jeremy  Taylor, 
DuOor  i^Mtantium  appeared  in  x66(^ 
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activity  which  it  stimulated  by  the  doaUe  bondage  to  Aristotle 
and  to  the  church.  When  the  Reformation  shook  the  traditional 
authority  in  one  department^  the  blow  was  necessarily  felt  in 
the  other.  Not  twenty  years  after  Luther's  defiance  of  the  pope, 
the  startling  thesis  "that  all  that  Aristotle  taught  was  false" 
-was  prosperously  maintained  by  the  youthful  Ramus  before  the 
university  of  Paris;  and  almost  contemporaneously  the  group 
of  remarkable  thinkers  in  Italy  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  modem 
physical  science — Cardanus,  Telesio,  Patriza,  CamponcUa,  Bruno 
— began  to  propound  their  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  phy^'cal  universe.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  a 
similar  assertion  of  independence  would  make  itself  heard  in 
ethics  also;  and,  indeed,  amid  the  clash  of  dogmatic  convictions, 
and  the  variations  of  private  judgment,  it  was  natural  to  seek  for 
an  ethical  method  that  might  claim  universal  acceptance  from 
all  sects. 

C.  Modern  Etkics. — ^The  need  of  such  independent  principles 
was  most  strongly  felt  in  the  region  of  man's  civil  and  political 
relations,  e^>ecially  the  mutual  relations  of  com- 
munities. Accordingly  we  find  that  modem  ethical 
controversy  began  in  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Albericus 
Gentilis  (1557-1611)  and  Hugo  Grotius  (X583-X645)  were  the 
first  to  give  a  systematic  account.  Natural  law,  according  to 
Grotius  and  other  writers  of  the  age,  is  that  part  of  divine  law 
which  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  man,  who  is  distin- 
guished from  animals,  by  his  "  appetite  "  for  tranquil  association 
with  his  fellows,  and  his  tendency  to  act  on  general  principles.  It 
is  therefore  as  unalterable,  even  by  God  himself,  as  the  truths 
of  mathematics,  although  its  effect  may  be  overruled  in  any 
particular  case  by  an  express  command  of  God;  hence  it  is 
cognizable  a  priori,  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  human 
nature,  though  its  existence  may  be  known  a  posteriori  also  from 
its  universal  acceptance  in  human  societies.  The  conception, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  taken  from  the  later  Roman  jurist^;  by 
them,  however,  the  law  of  nature  was  conceived  as  something 
that  underlay  existing  law,  and  was  to  be  looked  for  through  it, 
though  it  might  ultimately  supersede  it,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
represented  an  ideal  standard,  by  which  improvements  in 
legislation  were  to  be  guided.  Still  the  language  of  the  jurists 
in  some  passages  (cf.  Inst,  of  Justinian,  ii.  x,  a)  dearly  implied 
a  period  of  human  history  in  which  men  were  governed  by 
natural  law  alone,  prior  to  the  institution  of  civil  society. 
Posidonius  had  identified  this  period  with  the  mythical "  golden 
age";  and  such  ideas  easily  coalesced  with  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  Thus  there  had  become  current  the  conception  of  a 
"  state  of  nature  "  in  which  individuals  or  single  families  lived 
aide  by  side — under  none  other  than  those  "  natural "  laws  which 
prohibited  mutual  injury  and  interference  in  the  free  use  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth  common  to  aU,  and  upheld  parental  authority, 
fidelity  of  wives,  and  the  observance  of  compacts  freely  made. 
This  conception  Grotius  took,  and  gave  it  additional  force  and 
solidity  by  using  the  principles  of  this  natural  law  for  the 
determination  of  international  rights  and  duties,  it  being  obvious 
that  independent  nations,  ini  their  corporate  capacities,  were 
still  in  that "  state  of  nature  "  in  their  mutual  relations.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  assumed  that  these  laws  were  universally  obeyed; 
indeed,  one  point  with  which  Grotius  is  tspcdaXiy  concerned 
is  the  natural  right  of  private  war,  arising  out  of  Use  violation 
of  more  primary  rights.  Still  a  general  observance  was  involved 
in  t  he  idea  of  a  natural  law  as  a  "  dictate  of  right  reason  indicating 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  an  act  with  man's  rational  and 
social  nature";  and  we  may  observe  tW  it  was  especially 
necessary  to  assume  such  a  general  observance  in  the  case  of 
contracts,  since  it  was  by  an  "  express  or  tadt  pact "  that 
the  right  of  property  (as  distinct  from  the  mere  right  to  non- 
interference during  use)  was  held  by  him  to  have  been  instituted. 
A  similar  "  fundamental  pact  "  had  long  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  normal  origin  of  legitimate  sovereignty. 

The  ideas  above  expressed  were  not  peculiar  to  Grotius; 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the. "  fundamental  pact "  as  the 
jural  basis  of  government  had  long  been  maintained,  espedally 
in   England,  where  the  constitution  historically  established 


readily  suggested  such  a  compact.  At  the  same  time  the  rapid 
and  remarkable  success  of  Grotius's  treatise  {De  jure  belli  et 
pacts)  brought  his  view  of  Natural  Right  into  prominence,  and 
suggested  such  questions  as — **  What  is  man's  ultimate  reason 
for  obeying  these  laws?  Wherein  exactly  dpes  this  thcis  agree- 
ment  with  his  rational  and  social  nature  consist?  How  far,  and 
in  what  sense,  is  his  nature  really  sodal?" 

It  was  the  answer  which  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  gave  to  these 
fundamental  questions  that  supplied  the  starting-point  for 
independent  ethical  philosophy  in  England.  The 
nature  of  this  answer  was  determined  by  the  psycho- 
logical views  to  which  Hobbes  had  been  led,  possibly  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  Bacon,*  partly  perhaps  through 
association  with  his  younger  contemporary  Gassendi,  who,  in 
two  treatises,  published  between  the  appearance  of  Hobbes's 
De  cine  (1642)  and  that  of  the  Leviathan  (1651),  endeavoured  to 
revive  interest  in  Epicums.  Hobbes's  psychology  is  in  the  first 
place  materialistic;  he  holds,  that  is,  that  in  any  of  the  psycho- 
physical phenomena  of  htmian  nature  the  reality  is  a  material 
process  oJE  which  the  mental  feeling  is  a  mere  "  appearance." 
Accordingly  he  regards  pleasure  as  essentially  motion  "  helping 
vital  action,"  and  pain  as  motion  "  hindering  "  it.  There  is  no 
logical  connexion  between  this  theory  and  the  doctrine  that 
appetite  of  desire  has  always  pleasure  (or  the  absence  of  pain)  for 
its  object,  but  a  materialist,  framing  a  system  of  psychology, 
will  naturally  direct  his  attention  to  the  impulses  arising  out  of 
bodily  wants,  whose  obvious  end  is  the  preservation  of  the  agent's 
organism;  and  this,  together  with  a  philosophic  wish  to  simplify, 
may  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  human  impulses  are 
similarly  self-regarding.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  Hobbes's  cardinal 
doctrine  in  moral  psychology,  that  each  man's  appetites  or 
desires  are  naturally  directed  either  to  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  or  to  that  heightening  of  it  which  he  feels  as  pleasure.* 
Hobbes  does  not  distinguish  instinctive  from  deliberate  pleasure- 
seeking;  and  he  confidently  resolves  the  most  apparently 
unselfish  emotions  into  phases  of  self-regard.  Pity  he  finds  to 
be  grief  for  the  calamity  of  othen,  arising  from  imagination 
of  the  like  calamity  befalling  oneself;  what  we  admire  with 
seeming  disinterestedness  as  beautiful  (puUhrum)  is  really 
"  pleasure  in  promise  ";  when  men  are  not  immediately  seeking 
present  pleasure,  they  desire  power  as  a  means  to  future  pleasure, 
and  thus  have  a  derivative  ddight  in  the  exercise  of  power  that 
prompts  to  what  we  call  benevolent  action.  Since,  then,  all  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men  tend  to  their  own  preservation  or 
pleasure,  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  aim  at  anything  else;  in 
fact,  nature  rather  than  reason  fixes  this  as  the  end  of  human 
action;  it  is  reason's  function  to  show  the  means.  Hence  if  we 
ask  why  it  is  reasonable  for  any  individual  to  observe  the  rules 
of  socijd  behaviour  that  are  commonly  called  moral,  the  answer 
is  obvious  that  this  is  only  indirectly  reasonable,  as  a  means  to 
his  own  preservation  or  pleasure.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this, 
which  is  only  the  old  Cyrenaic  or  Epicurean  answer,  that  the 
distinctive  point  of  Hobbism  lies.  It  is  rather  in  the  doctrine 
that  even  this  indirect  reasonableness  of  the  most  fundamental 
moral  rules  is  entirdy  conditional  on  their  general  observance, 
which  caxmot  be  secured  apart  from  government.  For  example, 
it  is  not  reasonable  for  me  to  perform  my  share  of  a  contract, 
unless  I  have  reason  for  beh'eving  that  the  other  party  will  per- 
form his;  and  this  I  cannot  have,  except  in  a  sodety  in  which 
he  will  be  punished  for  non-performance.  Thus  the  ordinary 
rules  of  social  behaviour  are  only  hypothetically  obligatory; 
they  are  actualized  by  the  establishment  of  a  "  common  power  " 

*  This  influence  was  not  exerciMd  in  the  region  of  ethics.  Bacon's 
brief  outline  of  moral  philosophy  (in  the  Aavancemeni  of  Learning, 
ii.  30-32)  is  highly  pregnant  and  suggestive.  But  Bacon's  great  task 
of  reforming  sdentific  method  was  one  which,  as  he  concdved  it.  left 
morab  on  one  side;  he  never  made  any  serious  effort  to  reduce  his 
ethical  views  to  a  coherent  system,  methodically  reasoned  on  an 
independent  bguis.  The  outline  given  in  the  Advancement  was  never 
filled  in,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  ethical  speculation. 

'  He  even  identifies  the  desire  with  the  pleasure,  apparently  le- 
garding  the  stir  of  appetite  and  that  of  fruition  as  two  parts  ol  the 
same     motion.^ 
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that  ttay  "  use  the  strength  and  means  of  all "  to  enforce  on  all 
the  observance  of  rules  tending  to  the  common  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand  Hobbes  yields  to  no  one  in  maintaining  the  para- 
moimt  importance  of  moral  regulations.  The  precepts  of  good 
faith,  equity,  requital  of  benefits,  forgiveness  of  wrong  so  far  as 
security  allows,  the  prohibition  of  contumely,  pride,  anoganoe, 
— which  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  "  Do  not  that  to 
another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself  "  {*.$.  the 
negative  of  the  "  golden  rule  ") — ^he  still  calls  "  immutable  and 
eternal  laws  of  nature  " — ^meaning  that,  thou^  a  man  is  not 
unconditionally  bound  to  realise  them,  he  is,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  bound  to  desire  that  th^  should  be  realised.  The 
pre-sodal  state  of  man,  in  his  view,  is  also  pre-moral;  but  it  is 
therefore  utterly  miserable.  It  is  a  state  in  which  every  one  has 
a  right  to  everything  that  may  conduce  to  his  preservation;^ 
but  it  is  therefore  also  a  state  of  war^-a  state  so  wretched  that 
it  is  the  first  dictate  of  rational  self-love  to  emerge  from  it 
into  social  peace  and  order.  Hence  Hobbes's  ideal  constitution 
naturally  comes  to  be  an  unquestioned  and  unlimited — though 
not  neo^sarily  monarchical — despotism.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment declares  to  be  just  or  unjust  must  be  accepted  as  such, 
since  to  dispute  its  dictates  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
anarchy,  the  one  paramount  peril  outweighing  all  particular 
defects  in  legislation  and  administration.  It  is  perhaps  easy  to 
understand  how,  in  the  crisis  of  1640,  when  the  ethico-political 
system  of  Hobbes  first  took  written  shape,  a  peace-loving 
philosopher  should  regard  the  claims  of  individual  conscience 
as  essentially  anarchical,  and  dangerous  to  social  well-being; 
but  however  strong  might  be  men's  yearning  for  order,  a  view 
of  social  duty,  in  which  the  only  filed  positions  were  selfishness 
everywhere  and  unlimited  power  somewhere,  could  not  but 
appear  o£fensively  paradoxical. 

There  was,  however,  in  his  theory  an  originality,  a  force,  an 
apparent  coherence  which  rendered  it  undeniably  impressive; 
in  fact,  we  find  that  for  two  generations  the  e£forts  to  construct 
morality  on  a  philosophical  basis  take  more  or  less-^the  form  of 
answers  to  Hobbes.  From  an  ethical  point  of  view  Hobbism 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  which  by  Hobbes's 
peculiar  political  doctrines  are  combined  into  a  coherent  whole, 
but  are  nOt  otherwise  necessarily  connected.  Its  theoretical 
basis  is  the  prindple-of  egoism ;  while,  for  practically  determining 
the  particulars  of  duty  it  makes  morality  entirely  dependent 
on  positive  law  and  institution.  It  thus  affirmed  the  rdativity 
of  good  and  evil  in  a  double  sense;  good  and  evil,  for  any 
individual  dtizen,  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  defined  as 
the  objects  respectivdy  of  his  desire  and  his  aversion;  from 
another,  they  may  be  said  to  be  determined  for  him  by  his 
sovereign.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  system  which  is  primarily 
attacked  by  the  first  generation  of  writers  that  replied  to  Hobbes. 
This  attack,  or  rather  the  counter-exposition  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  is  conducted  on  different  methods  by  the  Cambridge 
moralists  and  by  Cumberland  respectively.  Cumberiand  is 
content  with  the  legal  view  of  morality,  but  endeavours  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  taxing  them  on  the 
single  supreme  prindple  of  rational  regard  for  the  "common 
good  of  all,"  and  showing  them,  as  so  based,  to  be  adequately 
supported  by  the  divine  sanction.  The  Cambridge  school, 
regarding  morality  primarily  as  a  body  of  truth  rather  than 
a  code  of  rules,  insist  on  its  absolute  character  and  intuitive 
certainty. 

Cudworth  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  little  group  of 
thinkers  at  Cambridge  in  the  X7th  century,  commonly  known 
as  the  Cambridge  PLatonists  (q.v.).  In  his  treatise  on  Eternal 
and  ImmulabU  Morality  his  main  aim   is  to   maintain   the 

*  In  spite  of  Hobbcs's  uncompromising  egoism,  then  is  a  noticeable 
discrepancy  between  his  theory  of  the  ends  that  men  naturally  seek 
and  his  standard  for  determining  their  natural  rights.  This  latter  is 
never  Pleasure  simply,  but  always  Preservation — though  on  occasion 
he  enlarges  the  notion  of  "preservation  "  into  "  preservation  of  life 
so  as  not  to  be  weary  of  it.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  most  men  vnll  fight,  rob,  &c.,  "  for  delectation  merely  "  or 
"  for  glory,"  and  that  hence  all  men  must  be  allowed  an  indefinite 
right  to  fight,  rob,  &c,  "  for  preservation." 


"  essential  and  eternal  distinctions  of  good  and  evfl ' 
dependent  of  mere  will,  whether  human  or  divine, 
distinctions,  he  insists,  have  an  objective  reality, 
cognizable  by  reason  na  less  than  the  rdations  of 
space  or  number;  and  he  endeavours  to  refute 
Hobbism — which  he  treats  as  a  "  novantique  philo* 
sophy,"  a  mere  revival  of  the  relativism  of  Protagoras — dtae&y 
by  the  following  argumentum  ad  iominem.  He  ugan  that 
Hobbes's  atomic  materialism  involves  the  concq>tioo  of  aa 
objective  physical  world,  the  object  not  of  passive  seitse  tlui 
varies  from  man  to  man,  but  of  the  active  intellect  that  is  the 
same  in  all;  there  is  therefore,  he  urges,  an  inoooststescy  k 
refusing  to  admit  -a  similar  exercise  of  intellect  in  morals,  and 
an  objective  world  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  which  the  mind  by  its 
normal  activity  dearly  apprehends  as  such. 

Cudworth,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  gives  no  syitcsutic 
exposition  of  the  ethical  prindples  which  he  holds  to  be  thus 
intuitivdy  apprehended.    But  we  may  supply  this  f^^-^ 

defidency  from  the  Enchiridion  Etkiatm  of  Heniy 
More,  another  thinker  of  the  same  schooL  More  gives  a  Est 
of  23  Noemata  iioralia,  the  truth  of  which  wfll,  be  says,  be 
immediatdy  manifest.  Some  of  these  admit  of  a  purely  cgoetic 
application,  and  appear  to  be  so  understood  by  the  autbcv— 
as  (e.g.)  that  goods  differ  in  quality  as  well  as  in  duration,  ard 
that  the  superior  good  or  the  lesser  evil  is  always  to  be  prefcfred. 
that  absence  of  a  given  amount  of  good  is  {Meferabie  to  Ox 
presence  of  equivalent  evfl;  that  future  goOd  or  evil  is  to  be 
regarded  as  much  as  present,  if  equally  certain,  and  neariy  si 
much  if  very  probable.  Objections,  both  general  and  ^kcc:ai 
might  be  urged  by  a  Hobbbt  against  these  modes  of  fonnulaticg 
man's  natunl  pursuit  of  self-interest;  but  the  serious  controversy 
between  Hobbism  and  modem  Platonism  related  not  to  si;s± 
prindples  as  these,  but  to  others  which  demand  from  the  in- 
dividual a  (real  or  apparent)  sacrifice  for  his  fellows.  Such  an 
the  evangelical  prindple  of  "  doing  aa  you  would  be  done  by  "; 
the  prindple  of  justice,  or  "  giving  every  man  his  own,  and 
letting  him  enjoy  it  without  interference";  and  espcdaOy 
what  More  states  as  the  abstract  formula  of  benevolence,  that 
"  if  it  be  good  that  one  man  should  be  supfdied  with  the  means 
of  living  well  and  hi^pily,  it  is  mathematicslly  certain  that  it  is 
doubly  good  that  two  should  be  so  supplied,  and  so  on.**  The 
question,  however,  still  remains,  what  motive  any  individual 
has  to  conform  to  these  sodal  prindples  when  they  conflict  with 
his  natural  desires.  To  this  Cudworth  gives  no  expKdt  rtpir, 
and  the  answer  of  More  is  hardly  dear.  On  the  one  band  he 
maintains  that  these  prindples  express  an  absolute  good,  whkh 
is  to  be  called  intellectual  because  its  essence  and  tmth  are 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  We  might  infer  from  this  that 
the  intellect,  so  jud^ng,  is  itself  the  proper  and  comptcie 
determinant  of  the  will,  and  that  man,  as  a  rational  bciog, 
ought  to  aim  at  the  realization  of  absolute  good  for  its  own  sake. 
In  spite,  however,  of  possible  inferences  from  his  definition  cf 
virtue,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  really  More's  view.  He  explaiiis 
that  though  absolute  good  is  discerned  by  the  inteUect.  the 
"  sweetness  and  flavour  "  of  it  is  apprehended,  not  by  the  intellect 
proper,  but  by  what  he  calls  a  "  boniform  faculty  ";  and  it  is 
in  this  sweetness  and  flavour  that  the  motive  to  Virtuous  conduct 
lies;  ethics  is  the  "  art  of  living  well  and  happUy,'*  and  true 
happiness  lies  in  "  the  pleasure  which  the  soul  derives  from  the 
sense  of  virtue."  In  short,  More's  Platonism  appears  to  be 
really  as  hedonistic  as  Hobbism;  only  the  feeling  to  wdiich  & 
appeals  as  ultimate  motive  is  of  a  kind  that  only  ji  mind  of 
exceptional  moral  refinement  can  habitually  fcid  with  the 
decisive  intensity  required. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  More  lays  down  the  abstract 
principle  of  regarding  one's  neighbour's  good  as  much  as  one's 
own  with  the  full  breadth  with  which  Christianity  incukates 
it,  yet  when  he  afterwards  comes  to  dassify  virtues  be  is  toe 
much  under  the  influence  of  Platonic-Aristotelian  thought  to 
give  a  distinct  place  to  benevolence,  except  under  the  old  form 
of  liberality.  In  this  respect  his  system  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  Cumberland's,  whose  treatise  De  legibtu  N^tmm 
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(167a),  though  written  like  More'sin  Latin,  is  yet  in  its  ethical 
matter  thoroughly  modern.  Cumberland  is  a  thinker  both  ori^nai 

and  comprehensive,  and,  in  spite  of  defects  in  style  and 
clearness,  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first  to 

lay  down  that  "  regard  for  the  common  good  of  all " 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  morality  or  law  of  nature.  So  far  he  may 
be  fairly  called  the  precursor  of  later  utilitarianism.  His  funda- 
mental principle  and  supreme  "  Law  of  Nature  "  is  thus  stated: 
"  The  greatest  possible  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent 
towards  all  the  rest  constitutes  the  happiest  state  of  each  and 
all,  so  far  as  depends  on  their  own  power,  and  is  necessarily 
required  for  their  happiness;  accordingly  Common  Good  will 
be  the  Supreme  Good."  It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that 
in  his  "  good  "  is  included  not  merely  happiness  but  "  perfec- 
tion ";  and  he  does  not  even  define  perfection  so  as  to  exclude 
from  it  the  notion  of  absolute  moral  perfection  and  save  his 
theory  from  an  obvious  logical  drde.  A  notion  so  vague  could 
not  possibly  be  used  with  any  precision  for  determining  the 
subordinate  rules  of  morality;  but  in  fact  Cimiberland  does  not 
attempt  this;  his  supreme  principle  is  designed  not  to  rectify, 
but  merely  to  support  and  systematize,  common  morality.  This 
principle,  as  was  said,  is  conceived  as  strictly  a  law,  and  therefore 
referred  to  a  lawgiver,  God,  and  provided  with  a  sanction  in 
its  effects  on  the  agent's  happiness.  That  the  divine  wiU  is 
expressed  by  it,  Cimiberland,  "  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  innate  ideas,"  tries  to  prove  by  a  long  inductive  examina- 
tion of  the  evidences  of  man's  essential  sodality  exhibited  in  his 
physical  and  mental  constitution.  His  account  of  the  sanction, 
again,  is  suffidently  comprehensive,  induding  both  the  internal 
and  the  external  rewards  of  virtue  and  punishments  of  vice; 
and  he,  like  later  utilitarians,  explains  moral  obligation  to  lie 
in  the  torct  exercised  on  the  will  by  these  sanctions;  but  as  to 
the  predse  manner  in  which  individual  is  implicated  with 
universal  good,  and  the  operation  of  dther  or  both  in  determin- 
ing volition,  his  view  is  indistinct  if  not  actually  inconsistent. 

The  deamess  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  Cumberland  is 
found  to  the  fullest  extent  in  Locke,  whose  Essay  on  the  Human 

Understanding  (1690)   was  already  planned  when 

Cumberland's  treatise  appeared.  Yet  Locke's  ethical 
opinions  have  been  widely  misunderstood;  since  from  a  con- 
fusion between  "  innate  ideas  "  and  "  intuitions,"  which  has  been 
common  in  recent  ethical  discussion,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  founder  of  English  empiricism  must  necessarily  have  been 
hostile  to  "  intuitional "  ethics.  The  truth  is  that,  while  Locke 
agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis  of  rational 
conduct,  and  the  interpretation  of  "  good  "  and  "  evil "  as 
"  pleasure  "  and  "  pain,"  or  that  which  is  productive  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  he  yet  agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes's  opponents  in 
holding  ethical  rules  to  be  actually  obligatory  independently  of 
political  sodety,  and  capable  of  being  scientifically  constructed 
on  prindples  intuitively  known,— though  he  does  not  regard 
these  principles  as  implanted  in  the  mind  at  birth.  The  aggregate 
of  such  rules  he  conceives  as  the  law  of  God,  carefully  distinguish- 
ing it,  not  only  from  civil  law,  but  from  the  law  of  opinion  or 
reputation,  the  varying  moral  standard  by  which  men  actually 
distribute  praise  and  blame;  as  being  divine  it  is  necessarily 
sanctioned  by  adequate  rewards  and  punishments.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  speak  of  the  scientific  construction  of  this  code  as  having 
been  actually  effected,  but  he  affirms  its  possibility  in  language 
remarkably  strong  and  decisive.  "  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose 
workmanship  we  are,  and  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  the 
idea  of  ourselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings,  being  such 
as  are  dear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and 
pursued,  afford  such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action, 
as  might  place  morality  among  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion; wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  from  self-evident  propositions, 
by  necessary  consequences  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathe- 
matics, the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out." 
As  Locke  cannot  consistently  mean  by  God's  "  goodness " 
anything  but  the  disposition  to  give  pleasure,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  rules  of  action  ought  to  be 


the  common  happiness  of  the  beings  affected  by  the  aaion; 
but  Locke  does  not  explidtly  adopt  this  standard.  The  only 
instances  which  he  gives  of  intuitive  moral  truths  are  the  purely 
formal  propositions,  "  No  government  allows  absolute  liberty," 
and  "  Where  there  is  no  property  there  is  no  injustice," — neither 
of  which  has  any  evident  connexion  with  the  general  happiness. 
As  regards  his  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  he  takes  it 
in  the  main  immediatdy  from  Grotius  and  Pufendorf,  more 
remotdy  from  the  Stoics  and  the  Roman  jurists. 

We  Blight  give,  as  a  fair  illustration  of  Locke's  general  con- 
ception of  ethics,  a  system  which  is  frequently  represented 
as  diametrically  opposed  to  Lockism;  namely,  that 
expounded  in  Clarke's  Boyle  lectures  on  the  Being  ^'"^ 
and  Attributes  of  Cod  ( x  704) .  It  is  true  that  Locke  is  not  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  ethico-theological  proposition  which 
Clarke  is  most  anxious  to  maintain, — ^that  the  fundamental 
rules  of  morality  are  independent  of  arbitrary  will,  whether 
divine  or  human.  But  in  his  general  view  of  ethical  prindples  as 
bdng,  like  mathematical  prindples,*  essentially  truths  of  rdation, 
Clarke  is  q'uite  in  accordance  with  Locke;  while  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  that  he  expotmds,  Piety  towards  God,  Equity, 
Benevolence  and  Sobriety  (which  indudes  self-preservation), 
the  first  is  obtained,  just  as  Locke  suggests,  by  "  comparing 
the  idea  "  of  man  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  good  and  wise 
being  on  whom  he  depends;  and  the  second  and  third  are 
axioms  self-evident  on  the  consideration  of  the  equality  or 
similarity  of  human  individuals  as  such.  The  principle  of  equity 
— that  "whatever  I  judge  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for 
another  to  do  for  me,  that  by  the  same  I  decUtre  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  that  I  in  the  like  case  should  do  for  him,"  is 
merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  golden  rule  of  the  gospeL  We 
may  observe  that,  in  stating  the  prindple  of  benevolence, "  since 
the  greater  good  is  always  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  done, 
every  rational  creature  ought  to  do  all  the  good  it  can  to  its 
fcUow-creatures,"  Clarke  avowedly  follows  Cumberland,  from 
whom  he  quotes  the  further  sentence  that  "  universal  love  and 
benevolence  is  as  plainly  the  most  direct,  certain  and  effectual 
means  to  this  good  as  the  flowing  of  a  point  is  to  produce  a  line." 
The  quotation  may  remind  us  that  the  analogy  between  ethics 
and  mathematics  ought  to  be  traced  further  back  than  Locke; 
in  fact,  it  results  from  the  influence  exercised  by  Cartesianism 
over  English  thought  generally,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Clarke  is  misled  by  the  analogy 
to  use  general  ethical  terms  ("  fitness,"  "  agreement  "  of  things, 
&c.),  which  overlook  the  essential  distinction  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be;  and  even  in  one  or  two  expressions  to 
overleap  this  distinction  extravagantly,  as  {e.g.)  in  saying  that 
the  man  who  "  wilfully  acts  contrary  to  justice  wills  things  to  be 
what  they  are  not  and  caimot  be."  What  he  really  means  is 
less  paradoxically  stated  in  the  general  proposition  that  "  origin* 
ally  and  in  reality  it  is  natural  and  (morally  speaking)  necessary 
that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every  action  by  the  reason 
of  the  thing  and  the  right  of  the  case,  as  it  is  natural  and 
(absolutdy  speaking)  necessary  that  the  understanding  should 
submit  to  a  demonstrated  truth."  But  though  it  is  an  essential 
point  in  Clarke's  view  that  what  is  right  is  to  be  done  as  such, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  apply  this  doctrine  in  its 
unqualified  form  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  who  is  partly  under 
the  influence  of  irrational  impulses.  At  least  when  he  comes  to 
argue  the  need  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  that 
his  claim  on  behalf  of  morality  is  startlingly  reduced.  He 
now  only  contends  that  "  virtue  deserves  to  be  chosen  for  its 
own  sake,  and  vice  to  be  avoided,  though  a  man  was  sure  for 
his  own  particular  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  anything  by  the  practice 
of  dther."  He  fully  admits  that  the  question  is  altered  when 
vice  is  attended  by  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  vicious  man,  virtue 
by  loss  and  calamity;  and  even  that  it  is  "  not  truly  reasonable 
that  men  by  adhering  to  virtue  should  part  with  their  lives. 

*  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  his  treatment  of 
Equity  and  Benevolence  that  he  really  follows  out  the  mathematical 
analogy  (cf.  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics^  5th  ed.,  pp.  180-181). 
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if  thereby  they  deprived  themselves  of  all  possibflity  of  receiving 
lifly  advantage  from  their  adherence." 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  rendered 
more  manifest  the  difficulty  of  establishing  etUcs  on  an  inde- 
pendent philosophical  basis;  so  long  at  least  as  the  psychological 
egoism  of  Hobbes  is  not  definitely  assailed  and  overthrown. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  utmost  demonstration  of  the  abstract 
reasonableness  of  social  duty  only  leaves  us  with  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  view  of  abstract  reason  and  the  self-love 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  i4>petitive  nature.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  as  much  inteUectuid  absurdity  in  acting 
unjustly  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make  four;  still,  if  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  absurdity  and  unhappiness,  he  will 
naturally  prefer  the  former;  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  not  really  prepared  to  maintain  that  such  preference  is 
irrational.^ 

It  remains  to  try  another  psychological  basis  for  ethical 
construction;  instead  of  presenting  the  principle  of  social  duty 
as  abstract  reason,  liable  to  conflict  to  any  extent 
with  natural  self-love,  we  may  try  to  exhibit  the 
naturalness  of  man's  social  a£fections,  and  demonstrate 
a  normal  harmony  between  these  and  his  self -rq^rding  impulses. 
This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  Shaftesbury  (1671-17x3)  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated.  This  theory  had  already  been  advanced 
by  Cumberland  and  others,  but  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  cardinal  point  in  his  system;  no  one  had  yet  definitely, 
transferred  the  centre  of  ethical  interest  from  the  Reason,  con- 
ceived as  apprehending  either  abstract  moral  distinctions  or 
laws  of  divine  legislation,  for  the  emotional  impulses  that  prompt 
to  social  duty;  no  one  had  undertaken  to  distinguish  clearly, 
by  analysis  of  experience,  the  disinterested  and  self-regarding 
elements  of  our  appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their 
perfect  harmony.  In  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit  he 
begins  by  attacking  the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  rational 
intuitions  of  duty.  This  interpretation,  he  says,  would  be  true 
only  if  we  considered  man  as  a  wholly  unrelated  individual. 
Such  a  being  we  might  doubtless  call  "  good,"  if  his  impulses 
were  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  felicity.  But  man 
we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to  a  larger  system  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  and  so  we  call  him  "  gooid  "  only  when  his 
impulses  and  dispositions  are  so  balanced  as  to  tend  towards  the 
good  of  this  whole.  And  again  we  do  not  attribute  goodness 
to  him  merely  because  his  outward  acts  have  beneficial  results. 
When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  good,  we  mean  that  his  dispositions 
or  affections  are  such  as  tend  of  themselves  to  promote  the  good 
or  happiness  of  human  society.  Hobbes's  moral  man,  who,  if  let 
loose  from  governmental  constraint,  would  strai^tway  spread 
ruin  among  his  fellows,  is  not  what  we  commonly  agree  to  call 
good.  Moral  goodness,  then,  in  a  "  sensible  creature  "  implies 
primarily  disinterested  affections,  whose  direct  object  is  the  good 
of  others;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  mean  (as  he  has  been  mis- 
understood to  mean)  that  only  such  benevolent  sodal  impulses 
are  good,  and  that  these  are  always  good.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  point  out,  first,  that  immoderate  social  affections 
defeat  themselves,  miss  their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad; 
secondly,  that  as  an  individued's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  "  self -affections  "  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are 
morally  good.  Goodness,  in  short,  consists  in  due  combination, 
in  just  proportion,  of  both  sorts  of  "  affections,"  tendency  to 
promote  general  good  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
degrees  and  proportions.  This  being  established,  the  main  aim 
of  Shaftesbury's  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  same  balance 
of  private  and  social  affections,  which  tends  naturally  to  public 
good,  is  also  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  exists.  Taking  the  different  impulses  in  detail,  he  first 
shows  how  the  individual's  happiness  is  promoted  by  developing 

*  It  should  be  observed  that,  while  Clarice  is  sincerely  anxious  to 
prove  that  most  principles  are  bindins  independently  ol  Divine  ap- 
pointment, he  is  no  less  concerned  to  show  that  morality  requires  the 
pcactical  support  of  revealed  religion. 


bis  social  affections,  mental  pleasures  being  tnperior  to  bo^y, 
and  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  the  richest  of  aU.  In  discuss^ 
this  he  distinguishes,  with  well-applied  subtlety,  between  the 
pleasurableness  of  the  benevolent  emotions  tbanadvcs,  the 
sympathetic  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  otlieia,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  their  love  arid  esteea. 
He  then  exhibits  the  unhappiness  that  results  trom  any  excess 
of  the  self-regarding  impulses,  bodily  appetite,  desire  ol  wealth. 
emulation,  resentment,  even  love  of  Itfe  itself;  and  cxids  by 
dwelling  on  the  intrinsic  painfulness  of  all  malevolence.* 

One  more  special  impulse  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  have 
seen  that  goodness  of  character  consists  in  a  certain  hanBony  of 
self-regarding  and  sodal  affections.  But  virtue,  in  Shaftesbury's 
view,  is  something  more;  it  impUes  a  rea^nitioo  of  monl 
goodness  and  immediate  preference  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  This 
immediate  pleasure  that  we  take  in  goodness  (and  diapleasnre 
in  its  opposite)  is  due  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  calls  the 
"  reflex  "or"  moral  "sense,  and  compares  with  our  susceptibilit; 
to  beauty  and  deformity  in  external  things;  it  fumishes  both 
an  additional  direct  impulse  to  good  conduct,  and  an  additioiu! 
gratification  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  rrckoning  whicb 
proves  the  coincidence  of  virtue  and  happiness.  This  dodrioe 
of  the  moral  sense  is  sometimes  represented  as  Shaftesboiy's 
cardinal  tenet;  but  though  characteristic  and  important,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  to  his  main  argument;  it  u  the  oova 
rather  than  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  structure. 

The  appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics  (1713)  marts 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical  thought.  VTith 
the  generation  of  moralists  that  foUowed,  the  consideratjoa  of 
abstract  rational  principles  falls  into  the  background,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  introspective  study  of  the  human  mind,  observa- 
tion of  the  actual  play  of  its  various  impulses  and  sentimenls. 
This  empirical  psychology  had  not  indeed  been  neglected  by 
previous  writers.  More,  among  others,  had  imitated  Descartes 
in  a  discussion  of  the  passions,  and  Locke's  essay  had  ip\ta  a 
still  stronger  impulse  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  Shaftesbuiy 
is  the  first  moralist  who  distinctly  takes  psychological  experie&cs 
as  the  basis  of  ethics.  His  suggestions  were  developed  by 
Hutcheson  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  a»onl 
philosophy  which  we  possess;  through  Hutcheson,  if  not 
directly,  they  influenced  Hume's  speculations,  and  are  thus 
connected  with  later  utilitarianism.  Moreover,  the  substance 
of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by  Butler,  thoonh 
it  could  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that  powerful  and  cantioia 
intellect  without  receiving  important  modifications  and  additions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  ratto 
broadly  impressive  than  exactly  reasoned,  and  connected  as  ii 
was  with  a  natural  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  schctse 
to  be  superfluous,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodox 

divines  and  from  cynical  freethinkers.    Of  these  latter       ^ 

Mandeville,  the  author  of  The  FabU  of  the  Bees,  er  ^2l* 
Private  Vices  Public  Benejils  (1723),  was  a  conspicuous 
if  not  a  typical  specimen.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  moralist "; 
and  thou^  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a  considerable  share  of 
philosophic  penetration,  his  anti-moral  paradoxes  have  not 
even  apparent  coherence.  He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (what  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  pretence)  is  purely  artificial;  but  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  a  useless  trammel  of  appetites  and  pasaaas 
that  are  advantageous  to  society,  or  a  device  creditabk  to  the 
politicians  who  introduced  it  by  playing  upon  the  "  pride  and 
vanity  "  of  the  "  silly  creature  man."  The  view,  however,  to 
which  he  gave  audacious  expression,  that  moral  r^olation  is 
something  alien  to  the  natural  man,  and  imposed  on  him  from 
without,  seems  to  have  been  very  current  in  the  polite  sockty 
of  his  time,  as  we  learn  both  from  Berkeley's  AUi^on  and 
from  Butler's  more  famous  sermons. 

The  view  of  "  human  nature  "  against  which  Butler  preached 
was  not  exactly  Mandeville's,  nor  was  it  properly  to  be  calkd 

*  Three  classes  of  impulses  are  thus  distinguished  by  Shafte^wry: 
— (I)  "  Natural  Affections."  (a)  "  Self-affections,"  and  (3)  "  Cb- 
natural  Affections."  Their  characteristics  are  furtiwr  considefcd  ia 
the  Uistcry  qJ  Ethics,  p.  186  aeq. 
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Hobbiit,  although  Butler  fairly  treau  it  as  having  a  philo- 
aophical  bans  in  Hobbes's  psychology.  It  was,  so  to  say, 
ff^^  Hobbism  turned  inside  out, — rendered  licentious  and 
anardiical  instead  of  constructive.  Hobbes  had  said 
"  the  natural  state  of  man  is  non-moral,  unregulated;  moral  rules 
are  means  to  the  end  of  peace,  which  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
self-preservation."  On  this  view  morality,  though  dependent 
for  its  actuality  on  the  social  compact  which  establishes  govern- 
ment, is  actually  binding  on  man  as  a  reasonable  being.  But  the 
quasi-theistic  assumption  that  what  is  natural  must  be  reasonable 
remained  in  the  minds  of  Hobbes's  most  dodle  readers,  and  in 
combination  with  his  thesis  that  egoism  is  natural,  tended  to 
produce  results  which  were  dangerous  to  social  well-being.  To 
meet  this  view  Butler  does  not  content  himself,  as  is  sometimes 
carelessly  supposed,  with  insisting  on  the  natural  claim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponent  repudiated  as 
artificial;  he  adds  a  subtle  and  effective  argument  ad  hominem. 
He  &nt  follows  Shaftesbury  in  exhibiting  the  social  affections 
as  no  less  natural  than  the  appetites  and  desires  which  tend 
directly  to  self-preservation;  then  reviving  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  ^ma  natvrae,  the  first  objects  of  natural  appetites, 
he  argues  that  pleasure  is  not  the  primary  aim  even  of  the 
impulses  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  "  self -affections  "; 
but  rather  a  result  which  follows  upon  their  attaining  their 
natural  ends.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  distinguish  self-love,  the 
"  general  desire  that  every  man  hath  of  his  own  happiness  "  or 
pleasure,  from  the  particular  affections,  passions,  and  appetites 
directed  towards  objects  other  than  pleasure,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  which  pleasure  consists.  The  latter  are  "  necessarily  pre- 
supposed "  as  distinct  impulses  in  "  the  very  idea  of  an  interested 
pursuit ";  since,  if  there  were  no  such  pre-existing  desires, 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  for  self-love  to  aim  at.  Thus  the 
object  of  hunger  is  not  the  pleasure  of  eating  but  food;  hunger 
b  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  "  interested "  than 
benevolence;  granting  that  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  an 
important  element  in  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims, 
the  sanM  at  l^t  may  be  said  for  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Further,  so  far  from  bodily  appetites  (or  other 
particular  desires)  being  forms  of  self-love,  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  not  come  into 
conflict  with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  common  for  men  to  sacrifice  to 
passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interests;  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "  natural "  in  man  as  a 
rational  being;  we  rather  regard  it  as  natural  for  him  to  govern 
his  transient  impulses.  Thus  the  notion  of  natural  unregulated 
egoism  turns  out  to  be  a  psychological  chimera.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  an  egoist  must  be  doubly  self-regulative,  since  rationd 
self-love  ought  to  restrain  not  only  other  impulses,  but  itself  also; 
for  as  happiness  is  made  up  of  feelings  that  result  from  the 
satisfaction  of  impulses  other  than  self-love,  any  over-develop< 
ment  of  the  latter,  enfeebling  these  other  impulses,  must  pro- 
portionally diminish  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims.  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted  that  human  impulses  are  naturally  imder 
government,  the  natural  claim  of  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty 
to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  hardly  be  denied. 

But  has  not  self-love  also,  by  Butler's  own  account,  a  similar 
authority,  which  may  come  into  conflict  with  that  of  conscience? 
Butler  fully  admits  this,  and,  in  fact,  grounds  on  it  an  important 
criticism  of  Shaftesbury.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  latter's 
system  the  "  moral  sense  "  is  not  absolutely  required,  or  at  least 
is  necessary  only  as  a  substitute  for  enlightened  self-regard; 
since  if  the  harmony  between  prudence  and  virtue,  self-regarding 
and  social  impulses,  is  complete,  mere  self-interest  wiU  prompt 
a  duly  enlightened  mind  to  maintain  precisely  that "  balance  "  of 
affections  in  which  goodness  consists.  But  to  Butler's  more 
cautious  mind  the  completeness  of  this  harmony  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  demonstrable  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  moral  teaching; 
he  has  at  least  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  con- 
vinced of  the  opposite;  and  he  argues  that  unless  we  regard  con- 
science as  essentially  authoritative — which  is  not  implied  in  the 
term  "  moral  sense  " — such  a  man  is  really  bound  to  be  vidous; 
"  since  interest,  one's  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest  obligation." 


Still  on  this  view,  even  if  the  authority  of  conscience  be  asserted, 
we  seem  reduced  to  an  ultinute  dualkm  of  our  rational  nature. 
Butler's  ordered  polity  of  impulses  turns  out  to  be  a  polity  with 
two  independent  governments.  Butler  does  not  deny  this,- so 
far  as  mere  daim  to  authority  is  concerned;'  but  he  mttinfain^ 
that,  the  dictates  of  consdence  being  clear  and  certain,  while  the 
calculations  ol  self-interest  lead  to  merely  probable  condusions, 
it  can  never  be  practically  reasonable  to  disobey  the  former,  even 
apart  from  any  proof  wUch  rdigion  may  furnish  of  the  absolute 
coinddence  of  the  two  in  a  future  life. 

This  dualism  of  governing  principles,  consdence  and  self-love, 
in  Butler's  system,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  revival  of  the  Platonic 
conception  of  human  nature  as  an  ordered  and  govnned  ^^ggg/^g, 
community  of  impulses,  is  perhaps  most  nearly  antid- 
pated  in  Wollaston's  Rdigion  ofNaiitre  Delineated  (1722).  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  "moral  good  **  and  "  natural  good  " 
or  "  happiness  "  treated  separately  as.  two  essentially  distinct 
objects  of  rational  pursuit  and  investigation;  the  hannony 
between  them  being  regarded  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  not 
moral  knowledge.  WoUaston's  theory  of  moral  evfl  as  con- 
sisting in  the  practical  contradiction  of  a  true  proposition,  dosely 
resembles  the  most  paradoxical  part  of  Qarke'sdoctrine,andwas 
not  likely  to  approve  itself  to  the  strong  conunon  sense  of  Butler; 
but  his  statement  of  h^piness  or  pleasure  as  a  "  justly  desirable  " 
end  at  which  every  rational  bdng  "  ought  "  to  aim  corresponds 
exactly  to  Butler's  conception  of  self-love  as  a  naturally  govern- 
ing impulse;  while  the  "  moral  arithmetic "  with  which  he 
compares  pleasures  and  pains,  and  endeavours  to  make  the 
notion  of  happiness  quantitativdy  precise,  is  an  antidpation  of 
Benthamism. 

There  is  another  side  of  Shaftesbury's  hannony  which  Butler 
was  ultimately  led  to  oppose  in  a  more  dedded  manner, — the 
opposition,  namdy,  between  consdence  or  the  moral  sense  and 
the  social  affections.  In  the  Sermons,  indeed  (i  7  29),  Butler  seems 
to  treat  consdence  and  calm  benevolence  as  permanently  allied 
though  distinct  prindples,  but  in  the  Dissertation  on  Virtue, 
appended  to  the  Analogy  (1739),  he  maintains  that  the  conduct 
dictated  by  consdence  wiU  often  differ  widdy  from  that  to  which 
mere  regard  for  the  production  of  happiness  would  prompt.  We 
may  take  this  latter  treatise  as  representing  the  first  in  the 
devdopment  of  English  ethics,  at  which  what  were  afterwards 
called  "utiliurian"  and  "intuitional"  morality  were  first 
formally  opposed;  in  earlier  systems  the  antithesis  is  quite 
latent,  as  we  have  inddentally  noticed  in  the  cask  of  Cumberland 
and  Clarke.  The  argument  in  B  utler's  dissertation  was  probably 
directed  chiefly  against  Hutcheson,  who  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  had 
definitely  identified  virtue  with  benevolence.  The  identification 
is  slightly  qualified  in  Hutcheson's  posthumously  published 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1755),  in  which  the  general  view  of 
Shaftesbury  is  more  fully  developed,  with  several  new  psychologi- 
cal distinctions,  induding  Butler's  separation  of  "  cahn  "  bene- 
volence— as  well  as,  after  Butler,  "  calm  self-love  " — from  the 
"  turbulent "  passions,  selfish  or  social.  Hutcheson  follows 
Butler  again  in  laying  stress  on  the  regulating  and  controlling 
function  of  the  moral  sense;  but  he  still  regards  "  kind  affec- 
tions "  as  the  prindpal  objects  of  moral  approbation — the  "  calm" 
and  "  extensive  "  affections  bdng  preferred  to  the  turbulent  and 
narrow — ^together  with  the  desire  and  love  of  moral  excellence 
which  is  ranked  with  universal  bemvolence,  the  two  being 
equally  worthy  and  necessarily  harmonious.  Only  in  a  secondary 
sense  is  approval  due  to  certain  "abilities  and  dispositions 
immediatdy  connected  with  virtuous  affections,"  as  candour, 
veracity,  fortitude,  sense  of  honour;  while  in  a  lower  grade  still 
are  placed  sdences  and  arts,  along  with  even  bodily  skills  and 
gifts;  indeed,  the  approbation  we  give  to  these  u  not  strictly 
moral,  but  is  referred  to  the  "  sense  of  decency  or  dignity," 
which  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  honour)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

'  In  a  remarkable  patsage  near  the  dom  of  his  eleventh  tennon 
Butler  teems  even  to  allow  that  consdence  would  have  to  give  way 
to  self-love,  if  it  wen  posnble  (which  it  is  not)  that  the  two  shouki 
into  ultimate  and  irreconcilaWe  conflict. 
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the  moral  seose.  Calm  self-love  Hutcheaon  regards  as  morally 
indifferent;  though  he  enters  into  a  careful  analysb  of  the 
elements  of  happiness,*  in  order  to  show  that  a  true  regard  for 
private  interest  always  coincides  with  the  moral  sense  and  with 
benevolence.  While  thus  maintaining  Shaftesbury's  "harmony" 
between  public  and  private  good,  Hntcheson  is  still  more  careful 
to  establish  the  strict  disinterestedness  of  benevolent  affections. 
Shaftesbury  had  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  not  in  the 
vulgar  sense  selfish;  but  the  very  stress  which  he  lays  on  the 
pleasure  inseparable  from  their  exercise  suggests  a  subtle  egoistic 
theory  which  he  does  not  expressly  exclude,  since  it  may  be  said 
that  this  "  intrinsic  reward  "  constitutes  the  real  motive  of  the 
benevolent  man.  To  this  Hutcheson  replies  that  no  doubt  the 
exquisite  delight  of  the  emotion  of  love  is  a  motive  to  sustain 
and  develop  it;  but  this  pleasure  cannot  be  directly  obtained, 
any  more  than  other  pleasures,  by  merely  desiring  it;  it  can  be 
sought  only  by  the  indirect  method  of  cultivating  and  indulging 
the  disinterested  desire  for  others'  good,  which  is  thus  obviously 
distinct  from  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  benevolence.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  imminence  of  death  often  intenufies 
instead  of  diminishing  a  man's  desire  for  the  welfare  of  those  he 
loves,  as  a  crucial  experiment  proving  the  disinterestedness  of 
love;  adding,  as  confirmatory  evidence,  that  the  sjrmpathy  and 
admiration  commonly  felt  for  aelf-«acrifice  depends  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  something  different  from  refined  self-seeking. 

It  remains  to  consider  how,  from  the  doctrine  that  affection  is 
the  proper  object  of  approbation,  we  are  to  deduce  moral  rules  or 
"  natural  laws  "  prescribing  or  prohibiting  outward  acts.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  actions  conducive  to  the  general  good  will  deserve 
our  highest  approbation  if  done  from  disinterested  benevolence; 
but  how  if  they  are  not  so  done  ?  In  answering  this  question, 
Hutcheson  avails  himself  of  the  scholastic  distinction  between 

material "  and  "  formal  "  goodness.    "  An  action,"  he  says, 

is  materially  good  when  in  faa  it  tends  to  the  interest  of  the 
system,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  its  tendency,  or  to  the  good  of 
some  part  consistent  with  that  of  the  system,  whatever  were  the 
affections  of  the  agent.  An  action  \s  formally  good  when  it  flowed 
from  good  affection  in  a  just  proportion."  On  the  pivot  of  this 
distinction  Hutcheson  turns  round  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Shaftesbury  to  that  of  later  utilitarianism.  As  regards  "material" 
goodness  of  actions,  he  adopts  explicitly  and  unreservedly  the 
formula  afterwards  taken  as  fundamental  by  Bentham;  hold- 
ing that  "  that  action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  numbers,  and  the  worst  which 
in  a  like  marmer  occasions  misery."  Accordingly  his  treat- 
ment of  external  rights  and  duties,  though  decidedly  inferior 
in  methodical  clearness  and  precision,  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  that  of  Paley  or  Bentham,  except  that  he  lays  greater  stress 
on  the  immediate  conduciveness  of  actions  to  the  happiness  of 
individuals,  and  more  often  refers  in  a  merely  supplementary 
or  restriaive  way  to  their  tendencies  in  respect  of  general  happi- 
ness. It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  he  still  accepts  the  "social 
compact  "  as  the  natural  mode  of  constituting  government,  and 
regards  the  obligations  of  subjects  to  civil  obedience  as  normally 
dependent  on  a  tacit  contract;  thouj^  he  b  careful  to  state  that 
consent  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  just  establishment  of 
beneficent  government,  nor  the  source  of  irrevocable  obligation 
to  a  pernicious  one. 

An  important  step  further  in  political  utilitarianism  was 
taken  by  Hume  in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  ( 1 739)  •  Hume 
concedes  that  a  compact  is  the  natural  means  of  peace- 
fully instituting  a  new  government,  and  may  therefore 
be  properly  regarded  as  the  ground  of  allegiance  to  it  at  the 
outset;  but  he  urges  that,  when  once  it  is  firmly  established 
the  duty  of  ob$yi<^g  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same  combination  of 
private  and  general  interests  as  the  duty  of  keeping  promises; 
it  is  therefore  absurd  to  base  the  former  on  the  latter.  Justice, 
veracity,  fidelity  to  compacts  and  to  governments,  are  all  co- 

*  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Hutcheson's  express  definition  of  the 
object  of  self-love  includes  "  periection  "  as  well  as  "  happiness  "; 
but  in  the  working  out  of  his  system  he  considers  private  good  ex- 
clusively as  happiness  ot-pieasure. 
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ordinate;  they  are  all  "  artificial "  virtues,  due  to  dviHzatloQy 
and  not  belonging  to  man  in  his  "  ruder  and  more  natural  ** 
condition;  our  approbation  of  all  alike  is  founded  on  our  per- 
ception of  their  useful  consequences.  It  is  this  last  position  that 
constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  Hutdieson's 
ethical  doctrine  and  Hume's.*  The  former,  while  accepting 
utility  as  the  criterion  of  "  material  goodiwss,"  had  adhered  to 
Shaftesbury's  view  that  dispositions,  not  results  of  action,  were 
the  proper  object  of  moral  approval;  at  the  same  time,  wfaik 
givingHo  benevolence  the  first  place  in  his  account  of  pcfsonal 
merit,  he  had  shrunk  from  the  paradox  of  treating  it  as  the  sole 
virtue,  and  had  added  a  rather  und^ned  and  unexplained  train 
of  qualities, — veracity,  fortitude,  activity,  industry,  sagacity,— 
immediately  approved  in  various  degrees  by  the  '*  moral  sense  ** 
or  the  "  sense  of  dignity."  This  naturally  su^ested  to  a  mlml 
like  Hume's,  anxious  to  apply  the  experimental  method  to 
psychology,  the  problem  of  reducing  these  different  ekments 
of  personal  merit — or  rather  our  approval  of  them — ^to  soise 
common  principle.  The  old  theory  that  referred  this  apprm'al 
entirely  to  self-love,  is,  he  holds,  easy  to  disprove  by  '*  crucuJ 
experiments  "  on  the  play  of  our  moral  sentiments;  rejecting  this, 
he  finds  the  required  explanation  in  the  sjnmpathetic  pleasote 
that  attends  our  perception  of  the  condudvenen  of  virtue  to  tte 
interests  of  human  beings  other  than  ourselves.  He  endeavo42n 
to -establish  this  induaively  by  a  survey  of  the  qualities,  csoia- 
monly  praised  as  virtues,  wluch  he  finds  to  be  always  either 
useful  or  immediately  agreeable,  either  (i)  to  the  virtuous  agrst 
himself  or  (a)  to  others.  In  class  (2)  he  includes,  besides  the 
Benevolence  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  the  useful  virttKs, 
Justice,  Veracity  and  Fidelity  to  compacts;  as  well  as  sach 
immediately  agreeable  qualities  as  politeness,  wit,  modesty  and 
even  cleanliness.  Hie  most  orij^nal  part  of  his  discuaios, 
however,  is  concerned  with  qualities  immediately  useful  to  their 
possessor.  The  most  C3mical  man  of  the  world,  he  says,  with 
whatever  "  sullen  incredidity  "  he  may  repudiate  virtue  as  a 
hoUow  pretence,  cannot  really  reftise  his  approbation  to  **  dis- 
cretion, caution,  enterprise,  industry,  frugality,  economy,  good 
sense,  prudence,  discernment ";  nor  again,  to  "  temperance, 
sobriety,  patience,  perseverance,  considerateness,  secrecy, 
order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of  mind,  quickiiess  of  ooo- 
ception,  facility  of  expression."  It  is  evident  that  the  merit 
of  these  qualities  in  our  eyes  is  chiefly  due  to  our  perception  of 
their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of  them;  so  that 
the  cynic  in  praising  them  is  really  exhibiting  the  «n<a»lferf? 
sympathy  of  which  he  doubts  the  existence.  Hume  admits 
the  difficulty  that  arises,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  *'  artificial " 
virtues,  such  as  justice,  &c,  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  we 
praise  them  and  blame  their  opposites  without  conscioasly 
reflecting  on  useful  or  pemidous  consequences;  but  consdsrs 
that  this  may  be  explained  as  an  effect  of  "  education  and  acquired 
habits."' 

So  far  the  moral  faculty  has  been  considered  as  contemplative 
rather  than  active;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Hume  mainly  regards  it.  If  we  ask  what  actual  oMtive 
we  have  for  virtuous  conduct,  Hume's  answer  b  not  quite  dear. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  speaks  of  moral  approbation  as  derived 
from  "  humanity  and  benevolence,"  while  expressly  reoQgniziE& 
after  Butler,  that  there  is  a  strictly  disinterested  element  in  oar 
benevolent  impulses  (as  also  in  hunger,  thirst,  love  of  fame  and 
other  passions).  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
that  moral  sentiment  or  "  taste  "  can  "  become  a  motive  to 
action,"  except  as  it  "gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby 
constitutes  happiness  or  misery."  It  is  difficult  to  make  these 
views  quite  consistent;  but  at  any  rate  Hume  emphatically 
maintains  that  "  reason  is  no  motive  to  action,"  ex(«pt  90  fax 
as  it "  directs  the  impulse  recdved  from  i4>petite  or  indination  ". 

*  Hume's  ethical  view  was  finally  stated  in  his  Inquiry  imic  CW 
Priiuipies  0/  Morals  (1751).  which  is  at  once  more  popular  and  noR 
purely  utilitarian  than  his  eariier  work. 

'  Hume  remarks  that  in  some  cases,  by  "  assodatioo  of  ideas,"  the 
rule;  by  which  we  praise  and  blame  is  extended  beyoiMl  the  prt&T'p^ 
of  utility  from  which  it  arises;  but  he  allows  much  less  scope  to  this 
explanation  in  his  second  treatise  than  in  his  first. 
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tad  wnpiviiH '  in  lus  kter  tmtiie  at  leut— no  "  obligation  " 
to  virtue,  excq>t  that  of  the  agent's  interest  ^  happiness.    He 
attempts,  however,  to  show,  in  a  summary  way,  that  all  the 
duties  which  his  moral  theory  recommends  are  abo  "  the  true 
interest  of  the  individual/' — taking  into  account  the  importance 
to  his  happiness  of  "  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct." 
But  even  if  we  consider  the  moral  consciousness  merely  as  a 
particular  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion,  there  is  an  obvious 
question  suggested  by  Hume's  theory,  to  which  he  gives  no 
adequate  answer.    If  the  essence  of  "  moral  taste  "  is  sympathy 
with  the  pleasure  of  others,  why  is  not  this  sptd&c  feeling 
excited  by  other  things  beside  virtue  that  tend  to  cause  such 
pleasure  ?  On  this  point  Hume  contents  himself  with  the  vague 
remark  that "  there  are  a  numesous  9fii  of  passions  and  sentiments, 
of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are  by  the  original  constitution 
of  nature  the  only  proper  objects."    The  truth  is,  that  Hume's 
notion  of  moral  approbation  was  very  loose,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  list  of  "  useful  and  agreeable  "  qualities  which  he 
considers  worthy  of  approbation.'    It  is  therefore  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  his  theory  should  leave  the  specific  quality  of  tht  moral 
sentiments  a  fact  still  iweding  to  be  explained.    An  original  and 
ingenious  solution  of  this  problem  was  oflfered  by  his  contem- 
porary Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Seniiments  (1759). 
Without  denying  the  actuality  or  importance  of  that 
sympatlMtic  pleasure  in  the  perceived  or  inferred  effects 
of  virtues  and  vices  he  yet  holds  that  the  essential 
part  of  ommon  moral  sentiment  is  instituted  rather  by  a  more 
direct  sympathy  with  the  impulses  that  prompt  to  action  or 
expression.    The  spontaneous  play  of  this  sympathy  he  treats 
as  an  original  and  inexplicable  fact  of  human  nature,  but  he 
considers  that  its  action  is  powerfully  sustained  by  the  pleasure 
that  each  man  finds  in  the  accord  of  his  feelings  with  another's. 
By  means  of  this  primary  element,  compounded  in  various 
ways,  Adam  Smith  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
consciousness.    He  takes  fint  the  semi-moral  notion  of  "  pro- 
priet/'  or  "decorum,"  and  endeavours  to  show  inductively  that 
our  application  of  this  notion  to  the  sodal  behaviour  of  another 
is  determined  by  our  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  such  behaviour.    Thus  the  prescriptions  of  good  taste 
in  the  expression  of  feeling  may  be  summed  up  in  the  principle, 
"  reduce  or  raise  the  expression  to  that  with  which  spectators 
will  sympathize."  When  the  effort  to  restrain  feeling  is  exhibited 
in  a  degree  which  surprises  as  well  as  pleases,  itexdtes  admiration 
as  a  virtue  or  excellence;  such  excellences  Adam  Smith  quaintly 
calls  the  "  awful  and  respecUble,"  contrasting  them  with  the 
"amiable  virtues"  which  consist  in  the  opposite  effort  to 
sympathise,  when  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.    From  the 
sentiments  of  propriety  and  admiration  we  pro««d  to  the  sense 
of  merit  and  demeriL    Here  a  more  complex  phenomenon 
prcaenU  itself  for  analysis;  we  have  to  distinguish  in  the  sense 
of  merit — (i)  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  agent, 
and  (2)  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  actions.    In  the  case  of  demerit  there  is 
a  direct  antipathy  to  the  feelings  of  the  misdoer,  but  the  chief 
sentiment  exdted  is  sympathy  with  those  injured  by  the  misdc<Ki. 
The  object  of  this  sympathetic  resentment,  impelling  us  to 
punish,  is  what  we  call  injustice;  and  thus  the  renuirkable 
stringency  of  the  obligation  to  act  justly  is  explained,  since  the 
recognition  of  any  action  as  unjust  involves  the  admission  that 
it  may  be  forcibly  obstructed  or  punished.    Moral  judgments, 
tben,  are  eq>ressions  of  the  complex  normal  empathy  of  an 
impartial  spectator  with  the  active  impulses  that  prompt  to  and 
result  from  actions.    In  the  case  of  our  own  conduct  what  we 
call  conscience  is  really  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  an  imagi- 
nary impartial  spectator. 

Adam  Smith  gives  authority  to  his  moral  system  by  saying 
*  In  earlier  editions  of  the  Inquiry  Hume  expressly  included  all 
nppcxyvcd  qualities  under  the  general  notion  of  '  virtue."  In  later 
editions  be  avoided  this  strain  on  usage  by  substituting  or  adding 
"  merit  "  in  leveral  pansges— allowing  that  some  of  the  laudable 
qualities  which  he  mentions  would  oe  more  commonly  called 
*'  talents,"  but  still  mainuining  that  "  there  u  little  dbtinctioa 
snade  in  our  internal  estimation     of  "  virtues  "  and  "  talents." 
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that  "  moral  prindples  are  justly  to  be  regarded  as  the  laws 
of  the  Deity";  but  this  he  never  proves.  So  Hume  insists 
emphatically  on  the  "reality  of  moral  obligation";  but  b 
found  to  mean  no  more  by  this,  than  the  real  existence  of  the 
likesand  dislikes  that  human  beings  feel  for  each  other's  qualities. 
The  fact  is  that  amid  the  analysis  of  feelings  aroused  by  the 
sentimentalism  of  Shaftesbury's  school,  the  fundamental 
questions  "  What  is  right?"  and  "  Why?"  had  J>een  aUowed 
to  drop  into  the  background,  and  the  consequent  danger  to 
morality  was  manifest.  The  binding  force  of  moral  niles  becomes 
evanescent  if  we  admit,  with  Hutcheson,  that  the  "  sense  "  of 
them  may  properly  vary  from  man  to  man  as  the  palate  does; 
and  it  seems  only  another  way  of  putting  Hume's  doctrine,  that 
reason  is  not  concerned  with  the  ends  of  action,  to  say  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  moral  sentiment  is  in  itself  no  reason  for 
obeying  it.  A  reaction,  in  one  form  or  another,  against  the 
tendency  to  dissolve  eUucs  into  p^rchology  was  inevitable; 
since  mankind  generally  could  not  be  so  far  absorbed  by  the 
interest  of  psychological  hypothesis  as  to  forget  their  need  of 
establishing  practical  principles.  It  was  obvious,  too,  that  this 
reaction  might  take  place  in  either  of  the  two  lines  of  thought, 
which,  having  been  peacefully  allied  in  Clarke  and  Cumberland, 
had  become  distinctly  opposed  to  each  other  in  Butler  and 
Hutcheson.  It  might  either  fall  back  on  the  moral  principles 
commonly  accepted,  and,  affirming  their  objective  validity, 
endeavour  to  exhibit  them  as  a  coherent  and  complete  set  of 
ultimate  ethical  truths;  or  it  nxight  take  the  utility  or  con- 
dudveness  to  pleasure,  to  which  Hume  had  referred  for  the 
origin  of  most  sentiments,  as  an  ultimate  end  and  standard  by 
which  these  sentiments  might  be  judged  and  corrected.  The 
former  is  the  line  adopted  with  substantial  agreement  by  Price, 
Reid,  Stewart  and  other  members  of  the  still  existing  Intuitional 
school;  the  latter  nwthod,  with  considerably  more  divergence  of 
view  and  treatment,  was  employed  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  Paley  and  Bentham  in  both  ethics  and  politics, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  widdy  maintained  under  tbe  name 
of  Utilitarianism. 

Price's  Review  of  the  Chief  Questions  and  DifficuUies  of  Morals 
was  published  in  1757,  two  years  before  Adam  Smith's  treatise. 
In  regarding  moral  ideas  as  derived  from  the  "  intuition  ^. 
of  truth  or  immediate  discernment  oi  the  nature  oi 
things  by  the  understanding,"  Price  revives  the  general  view  of 
Cudworth  and  Clarke;  but  with  several  spK&  differences. 
Firstly,  his  conception  of  "  ri^t "  and  "  wrong  "  as  "  single 
ideas  "  incapable  of  definition  or  analysis— the  notions  "  right," 
"  fit,"  «  ought,"  "  duty,"  "  obligation,"  being  coimident  or 
identical— at  least  avoids  the  confusions  into  which  Clarke 
and  WoUaston  had  been  led  by  pressing  the  analogy  between 
ethical  and  physical  truth.  Secondly,  the  emotional  element 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  on  which  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated by  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers,  though  distinctly 
recognized  as  accompanying  the  intellectual  intuition,  is  carefully 
subordinated  to  it.  While  right  and  wrong,  in  Price's  view,  are 
"real  objective  qualities"  of  actions,  moral  "beauty  and 
deformity"  are  subjective  ideas;  representing  feelings  which 
are  partly  the  necessary  effects  of  the  perceptions  of  tight  and 
wrong  in  rational  beings  as  such,  partly  due  to  an  "  implanted 
sense  "  or  varying  emotional  susceptibility.  Thus,  both  reason 
and  sense  of  instinct  cooperate  in  the  impulse  to  virtuous  conduct, 
though  the  rational  dement  is  primary  and  paramount.  Price 
further  follows  Butler  in  distinguishing  the  perception  of  merit 
and  demerit  in  agents  as  anotheY  accompaniment  of  the  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  in  actions;  the  former  being,  however, 
only  a  peculiar  spedes  of  the  latter,  since,  to  percdve  merit  in 
any  one  is  to  perceive  that  it  is  right  to  reward  him.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  both  Price  and  Rdd  are  careful  to'sUte  that  the 
merit  of  the  agent  depends  entirely  on  the  intention  or  "  formal 
rigbtness  "  of  his  act;  a  man  is  not  blameworthy  for  unintended 
evil,  though  he  may  of  course  be  blamed  for  any  wilful  neglect 
(cf.  Arist.,  Eth.  Nie.f  iii.  i),  which  has  caused  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  real  duty.  When  we  turn  to  the  subject  matter  of  virtue, 
we  find  that  Price,  in  comparison  with  More  or  Clarke,  is  decidedly 
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laser  in  accepting  and  stating  his  ethical  fiist  principles;  chiefly 
owing  to  the  new  antithesis  to  the  view  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson  by  which  his  controversial  position  is  complicated. 
What  Price  is  specially  concerned  to  show  is  the  existence  of 
ultimate  principles  beside  the  principle  of  universal  benevolence. 
Not  that  he  repudiates  the  obligation  either  of  rational  bene- 
volence or  self-love;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  more  pains  than 
Butler  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  either  principle. 
"  There  is  not  anything/'  he  says,  "  of  which  we  have  more 
undeniably  an  intuitive  perception,  than  that  it  is  '  right  to 
pursue  and  promote  happiness,'  whether  for  ourselves  or  for 
others."  Finally,  Price,  writing  after  the  demonstration  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Butler  of  the  actuality  of  disinterested 
impulses  in  human  nature,  is  bolder  and  dearer  than  Cudworth 
or  Clarke  in  insisting  that  right  actions  are  to  be  chosen  because 
they  are  right  by  virtuous  agents  as  such,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  lay  down  that  an  act  loses  its  moral  worth  in  proportion 
as  it  is  done  from  natural  inclination. 

On  this  latter  point  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
ike  Human  Mind  (1788),  states  a  conclusion  more  in  harmony 
with  common  sense,  only  maintaining  that  "  no  act 
can  be  morally  good  in  which  regard  for  what  is  right 
has  not  some  influence."  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reid  builds  more  distinctly  than  Price  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  Butler;  especially  in  hb  acceptance  of  that  duality  of  govern- 
ing principles  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
latter's  doctrine.  Reid  considers  "  regard  for  one's  good  on  the 
whole"  (Butler's  self-love)  and  "sense  of  duty"  (Butler's 
conscience)  as  two  essentially  distinct  and  co-ordinate  rational 
principles,  though  naturally  often  comprehended  under  the  one 
term.  Reason.  The  rationality  of  the  former  principle  he  takes 
pains  to  explain  and  establish;  in  opposition  to  Hume's  doctrine 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends 
which  we  ought  to  pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  over 
another.  He  urges  that  the  notion  of "  good  *  on  the  whole  "  is 
one  which  only  a  reasoning  being  can  form,  involving  as  it  does 
abstraction  from  the  objects  of  all  particular  desires,  and  com- 
parison of  past  and  future  with  present  feelings;  and  maintains 
that  it  b  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  rational  being  to  have  the 
notion  of  its  Good  on  the  Whole  without  a  desire  for  it,  and  that 
such  a  desire  must  naturally  regulate  all  particular  appetites 
and  passions.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  subordinated  even  to 
the  moral  faculty;  in  fact,  a  man  who  doubts  the  coincidence  of 
the  two — which  on  religious  grounds  we  must  believe  to  be 
complete  in  a  morally  governed  world — ^is  reduced  to  the  "  miser- 
able dilemma  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave." 
As  regards  the  moral  facidty  itself,  Reid's  statement  coincides 
in  the  m^in  with  Price's;  it  is  both  intellectual  and  active, 
not  merely  perceiving  the  "  rightness  "  or  "  moral  obligation  " 
of  actions  (which  Reid  conceives  as  a  simple  unanalysable 
relation  between  act  and  agent),  but  also  impelling  the  will  to 
the  performance  of  what  is  seen  to  be  right.  Both  thinkers  hold 
that  this  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions  is  accompanied 
by  a  perception  of  merit  and  demerit  in  agents,  and  also  by  a 
specific  emotion;  but  whereas  Price  conceives  this  emotion 
chiefly  as  pleasure  or  pain,  analogous  to  that  produced  in  the  mind 
by  physical  beauty  or  deformity,  Reid  regards  it  chiefly  as 
benevolent  affection,  esteem  and  sympathy  (or  their  opposites), 
for  the  virtuous  (or  vicious )  agent.  This  "  pleasurable  good-will," 
when  the  moral  judgment  relates  to  a  man's  own  actions,  becomes 
*'  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience — the  purest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments."  Reid  is  careful  to  observe 
that  this  moral  faculty  is  not  "innate"  except  in  germ;  it 
stands  in  need  of  "  education,  training,  exercise  (for  which 
society  is  indispensable),  and  habit,"  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  moral  truth.  He  does  not  with  Price  object  to  its 
being  called  the  "  moral  sense,"  provided  we  understand  by 
*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  whereas  Price  and  Stewart  (after 
Butler)  identify  the  object  of  self-love  -with  happiness  or  pleasure, 
Reid  conceives  this  "  good  "  more  vaguely  as  including  perfection 
end  happiness;  though  he  sometimes  uses  "good  "  and  nappiness 
as  convertible  terms,  and  seems  practically  to  have  the  latter  in  view 
in  all  that  he  says  of  self-love.  I 


this  a  source  not  merely  of  feefiogi  or  Jiodons,  Imt  of  "  nltimttc 
truths."  Here  heomits  to  notice  the  important  question  whether 
the  premises  of  moral  reasoning  are  univeisal  Mr  individaal 
judgments;  as  to  which  the  use  of  the  term  **  Btase  "  scens 
rather  to  suggest  the  second  alternative.  Indeed,  he  secsis 
himself  quite  undecided  on  this  question;  since,  tboQg^  he 
generally  represents  ethical  method  as  deductive,  be  also  ^icaks 
of  the  "  original  judgment  that  this  action  is  right  and  that 
wrong." 

Tlw  truth  is  that  the  construction  of  a  scientific  aaethod  of 
ethics  is  a  matter  of  little  practical  moment  to  Reid.  Thus, 
though  he  offers  a  list  of  first  principles,  by  deductioD  from  whidi 
these' common  c^nions  may  be  confirmed,  he  does  not  present 
it  with  any  claim  to  comj^teneas.  Besides  maziffls  rdating  to 
virtue  in  general, — such  as  (i)  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  is 
o)nduct,  but  (2)  only  in  voluntary  conduct,  and  that  we  o«^ 
(3)  to  take  pains  to  learn  our  duty,  and  (4)  fortify  ourselves 
against  temptations  to  deviate  from  it — Reid  states  five  funda- 
mental axioms.  The  first  of  these  is  merely  the  principle  of 
rational  self-love,  "  that  we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  loser 
good,  though  more  distinct,  and  a  less  evil  to  a  greater,"— \he 
mention  of  which  seems  rather  inconsbtent  with  Reid's  distinct 
separation  of  the  "  moral  faculty  "  from  "  sdf-lovc"  The  third 
b  merely  the  general  rule  of  benevolence  stated  in  the  somewhat 
vague  Stoical  formula,  that  "  no  one  b  bom  for  himself  only." 
The  fourth,  again,  b  the  merely  formal  principle  that "  ri^t  ai^ 
wrong  must  be  the  same  to  all  in  aU  circumstances,"  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  systems  of  objective  morality;  while  the 
fifth  prescribes  the  religious  duty  of  "  veneration  or  sabcnisstoB 
to  God."  Thus,  the  only  principle  which  ever  appears  to  offer 
definite  guidance  as  to  social  duty  b  the  second,  "  that  so  far 
as  the  intention  of  nature  appears  in  the  oonstxtution  of  maa. 
we  ought  to  act  according  to  that  intoition,"  the  vagoesess* 
of  which  b  obvious.  (For  Reid's  views  on  moral  fteedom  see 
A.  Bain,  MenUd  ScienUt  pp.  422,  aeq.) 

A  similar  incompleteness  in  the  statement  of  moral  pitncipfes 
b  found  if  we  turn  to  Reid's  disdple,  Dugald  Stewart,  whose 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(1828)  contains  the  general  view  of  Butler  and  Reid. 
and  to  some  extent  that  of  Price, — expounded  with 
more  fulness  and  precision,  but  without  important  original 
additions  or  modifications.,  Stewart  lays  stress  on  the  obHgatioa 
of  justice  as  dbtinct  from  benevolence;  but  hb  definition  of 
justice  represents  it  as  essentially  impartiality, — a  virtue  which 
(as  was  just  now  said  of  Reid's  fourth  principle)  must  equally 
find  a  place  in  the  utilitarian  or  any  other  system  that  hys 
down  universally  applicable  rules  of  morality.  Afterwards, 
however,  Stewait  distinguishes  "  integrity  or  honesty  "  as  a 
branch  of  justice  concerned  with  the  rights  of  other  men,  whkh 
form  the  subject  of  "  nattiral  jurbprudence."  In  this  depait- 
ment  he  lays  down  the  moral  axiom  "  that  the  labourer  is  entitled 
to  the  fruit  of  hb  own  labour  "  as  the  principle  on  whicii  complete 
rights  of  property  are  founded;  maintaining  that  occupai^ 
alone  would  only  confer  a  transient  right  of  possession  during 
use.  The  only  other  principles  which  he  discusses  are  veiadty 
and  fidelity  to  promises,  gratitude  being  treated  as  a  natnial 
instinct  prompting  to  a  particular  kind  of  just  actions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  neither  Reid  nor  Stewart  offers  more  than 
a  very  meagre  and  tentative  contribution  to  that  ethical  scieace 
by  which,  as  they  maintain,  the  received  rules  of 
morality  may  be  rationally  deduced  from  self-evident 
first  principles.  A  more  ambitious  attempt  in  the  same  direction 
was  made  by  Whewell  in  hb  Elememts  of  Morality  (1846) 
Whewell's  general  moral  view  differs  from  that  of  hn  Sootiisii 
predecessors  chiefly  in  a  point  where  we  may  trace  the  inffuesKe 
of  Rant— viz.  in  hb  rejection  of  self-love  as  an  independent 
rational  and  governing  principle,  and  hb  consequent  refus&l 
to  admit  happiness,  apart  from  duty,  as  a  reasonable  end  for 

*  E.fi.  Reid  proposes  to  apply  this  principle  in  favour  of  moooeaiB)'. 
arguing  from  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  bore;  withost 
explainine  why,  if  the  intention  of  nature  hence  infenred  csdudcs 
occasional  polygamy,  it  does  not  also  exclude  occasional  oefibacy. 
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the  individuaL  The  moral  reason,  thus  left  in  sole  supremacy, 
is  lepresenled  as  enunciating  five  iiltimate  principles, — those  of 
benevoJence,  justice,  truth,  purity  and  order.  With  a  little 
straining  these  are  made  to  correspond  to  five  chief  divisions  of 
Jus,— personal  security  (benevolence  being  opposed  to  the 
ill-will  that  commonly  causes  personal  injuries^  property, 
contract,  marriage  and  government;  whfle  the  Ant,  second 
and  fourth,  again,  regulate  respectively  the  three  chief  classes 
of  human  motives, — affections,  mental  desires  and  appetites. 
Thus  the  list,  with  the  addition  of  two  general  principles, '  earnest- 
ness "  and  "  moral  purpose,"  has  a  certain  air  of  systematic 
completeness.  When,  however,  we  look  closer,  we  find  that  the 
principle  0/  order,  or  obedience  to  government,  is  not  seriously 
intended  to  imply  the  pditical  alMolutism  which  it  seems  to 
express,  and  which  EngUsh  common  sense  emphatically  re- 
pudiates; while  the  formula  of  justice  is  given  in  the  tautological 
or  perfectly  indefinite  proposition  "  that  every  man  ought  to 
have  his  own."  Whewell,  indeed,  explains  that  this  latter 
formula  must  be  practically  interpreted  by  positive  law,  though 
he  inconsistently  speaks  as  if  it  supplied  a  standard  for  judging 
laws  to  be  ris^t  or  wrong.  The  principle  of  purity,  again, "  that 
the  lower  parts  of  our  nature  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  higher," 
merely  particularizes  that  supremacy  of  reason  over  non-rational 
impulses  which  is  invdved  in  the  very  notion  of  reasoned 
morality.  Thus,  in  short,  if  we  ask  for  a  clear  and  definite 
fundamental  intuition,  distinct  from  regard  for  happiness,  we 
find  really  nothing  in  Whewell's  doctrine  except  the  single  rule 
of  veracity  (including  fidelity  to  promises);  and  even  of  this 
the  axiomatic  character  becomes  evanescent  on  closer  inspection, 
since  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  rule  is  practically  unqualified, 
but  only  that  it  is  practically  undesirable  to  formulate  its 
qualifications. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
tuitional school  of  the  i8th  and  igih  centuries  has  been  developed 
firftfTffr^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^  consistency  than  might  have  been 
expected,  in  its  statement  of  the  fundamental  axioms 
or  intuitively  known  premises  of  moral  reasoning. 
And  if  the  controversy  which  this  school  has  conducted 
with  utilitarianism  had  turned  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  matter  of  duty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  forced  into  more  serious  and  systematic  effort  to  define 
precisely  and  completely  the  principles  and  method  on  which 
we  are  to  reason  deductively  to  particular  rules  of  conduct.' 
But  in  foct  the  difference  between  intuitionists  and  utilitarians 
as  to  the  method  of  determining  the  particulars  of  the  moral 
code  was  complicated  with  a  more  fundamental  disagreement 
as  to  the  very  meaning  of  "  moral  obligation."  This  Paley  and 
Bentham  (after  Locke)  interpreted  as  merely  the  effect  on  the 
will  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  attached  to  the  observance  or  viola- 
tion of  moral  rules,  combining  with  this  the  doctrine  of  Hutcheson 
that  "general  good"  or  "happiness"  is  the  final  end  and 
standard  of  these  rules;  while  they  eliminated  all  vagueness 
from  the  notion  of  general  happiness  by  defining  it  to  0)nsist 
in  "  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain  " — pleasures  and  pains  being 
regarded  as  "  differing  in  nothing  but  continuance  or  intensity." 
The  utilitarian  system  gained  an  attractive  air  of  simplicity  by 
thus  using  a  single  perfectly  clear  notion — ^pleasure  and  its 
negative  quantity  pain — to  answer  both  the  fundamental 
questions  of  morUls,  "  What  is  right  ?  "  and  "Why  should  I 
do  it  ? "  But  since  there  is  no  logical  connexion  between 
the  answers  that  have  thus  come  to  be  considered  as  one 
doctrine,  this  apparent  unity  and  simplicity  has  really  hidden 
fundamental  disagreements,  and  caused  no  little  confusion  in 
ethical  debate. 

*  We  may  observe  that  some  recent  writers,  who  would  generally 
be  included  in  thn  school,  avoid  in  various  ways  the  difiicuhy  of  con- 
structing a  code  of  external  conduct .  Sometimes  they  consider  hm^I 
intuition  as  deteriDining  the  comparative  excellence  of  conflicting 
motives  (James  Martineau),  or  tot  comparative  c|uality  of  pleasures 
choaen  (Laurie),  which  teems  to  be  the  same  view  in  a  hedonistic 
garb;  others  hold  that  what  is  intuitively  perceived  is  the  rightnesa 
or  wrongncss  of  individttal  acta — a  view  which  obviously  rendera 
dhkal  fcasoning  practically  superfluous. 


In  Paley's  Principles  of  Uord  and  PalUicd  PkUosophy* 
(1785)1  the  link  between  general  pleasure  (the  standard)  and 
private  pleasure  or  pain  (the  motive)  is  supplied  by  -^. 
the  conception  of  divine  legislation.  To  be  "  obliged  "  ^'^' 
is  to  be  "  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command 
of  another";  in  the  case  of  moral  obligation,  the  command 
proceeds  from  God,  and  the  motive  lies  in  the  expectation  of 
being  rewarded  and  punished  after  this  life.  The  commands  of 
God  are  to  be  ascertained  "from  scripture  and  the  li^t  of 
nature  combined."  Paley,  however,  holds  that  scripture  is 
given  less  to  teach  morality  than  to  illustrate  it  by  example 
and  enforce  it  by  ntw  sanctions  and  greater  certainty,  and  that 
the  light  of  nature  makes  it  clear  that  God  wills  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures.  '  Hence,  his  method  in  deciding  moral  questions 
is  chiefly  that  of  estimating  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote 
or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  To  meet  the  obvious  objec- 
tions to  this  method,  based  on  the  immediate  happiness  caused  by 
admitted  crimes  (such  as  "  knocking  a  rich  villain  on  the  head  "), 
he  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  general  rules  in  any  kind  of 
legislation;*  while,  by  urging  the  importance  of  forming  and 
maintaining  good  habits,  he  partly  evades  the  difficulty  of  cal- 
culating the  consequences  of  particular  actions.  In  this  way 
the  utilitarian  method  is  freed  from  the  subversive  tendencies 
which  Butler  and  others  had  discerned  in  it;  as  used  by  Paley, 
it  merely  explains  the  current  moral  and  jtual  distinctions, 
exhibits  the  obvious  basis  of  expediency  which  supports  most 
of  the  received  rules  of  law  and  morality  and  furnishes  a  simple 
solution,  in  harmony  with  common  sense,  of  some  perplexing 
casuistical  questions.  Thus  (e.g,)  "natural  rights"  become 
rights  of  which  the  general  observance  would  t^  useful  apart 
from  the  institution  of  civil  government;  as  distinguished  from 
the  no  less  binding  "  adventiticAis  rights,"  the  utility  of  which 
depends  upon  this  institution.  Private  property  is  in  this 
sense  "  natural "  from  its  obvious  advantages  in  encouraging 

*Tbe  originalit)r — stich  as  It  is— of  Paley's  uytttm  (as  of 
Bentham's)  Ties  in  its  method  of  worldog  out  details  rather  Uian  in 
its  prindpies  of  construction.    Paley  expressly  acknowledges  his 


^74).  In  this  treatise,  as  in  Paley  s,  we  find  "  every  man's  own 
satisfaction,  the  spring  that  actuates  all  his  motives,"  connected 
with  "  general  good,  the  root  whereout  all  our  rules  of  conduct  and 
sentiments  of  honour  are  to  branch,"  by  means  of  natural  theology 
demonstrating  the  "  unniggardly  goodness  oi  the  autlH>r  of  nature. ' 
Tucker  is  also  careful  to  explain  that  satisfaction  or  pleasure  is 
**  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  however  much  it  may  vary  in  degree, 
. . .  whether  a  man  is  pleased  with  hearing  music,  seeing  pros- 
pects, tasting  dainties,  performing  laudable  actions,  or  making 
agreeable  reflections,"  ana  again  that  by  "  general  good  "  he  means 
'quantity  of  happiness,"  to  which  "  every  (Measure  that  we  do  to  our 
neighbour  is  an  addition."  There  is,  however,  in  Tucker's  theo- 
logical link  between  private  and  general  happiness  a  peculiar  in- 
genuity which  Paley's  common  sense  has  avoided.  He  argues  that 
men  having  no  free  will  have  really  no  desert:  therefore  the  divine 
equity  must  ultimately  distribute  happiness  in  equal  shares  to  all ; 
theraore  I  must  ultimately  increase  my  own  happiness  most  by 
conduct  that  adds  most  to  the  general  fund  wnich  Providence 
administers. 

But  in  fact  the  outline  of  Paley's  utilitarianism  b  to  be  found  a 
generation  earUer--in  Gay's  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law's  edition  of 
King's  Origim  0/  J&tl— as  the  following  extracu  will  show:—"  The 
idea  of  virtue  b  the  conformity  to  a  nife  of  life,  directing  the  actions 
of  all  rational  creatures  with  respect  to  each  other's  happiness;  to 
which  every  one  is  always  obliged. ..  .  .  Obligation  b  the  necessity 
of  dcnng  or  omitting  somethine  in  order  to  be  nappy.  .  .  .  Full  and 
complete  obligation  which  will  extend  to  all  cases  can  only  be  that 
arising  from  the  authority  of  God.  .  .  .  The  will  oi  God  [so  far  as  it 
directs  behaviour  to  otheral  is  the  immedbte-  rule  or  criterion  of 
Virtue  .  .  .  but  it  b  evident  from  the  nature  of  God  that  he  couM 
have  no  other  design  in  creating  mankind  than  their  happiness; 
and  therefore  he  wills  their  happiness;  therefore  that  my  behaviour 
so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  should  be 
such ;  so  thb  happiness  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  the  criterion 
of  virtue  once  removed." 

The  same  dissertation  also  contains  the  germ  of  Hartley's  system, 
as  we  shall  presently  notice. 

'  It  must  be  allowed  that  Paley's  applicatioo  of  thb  argument  b 
somewhat  kxMely  reasoned,  and  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
consequence  of  a  single  act  of  beneficent  mansbughtcr  from  the 
oonsequences  of  a  general  permissioo  U>  commit  such  acta. 
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labour,  skill,  preservative  care;  tliougli  actual  rights  of  property 
depend  on  the  general  utility  of  conforming  to  the  law  of  the  land 
by  which  they  are  determined.  We  observe,  however,  that 
Paley's  method  is  often  mixed  with  reasonings  that  belong  to  an 
alien  and  older  manner  of  thought;  as  when  he  supports  the 
claim  of  the  poor  to  charity  by  referring  to  the  intention  of 
mankind  "when  they  agreed  to  a  separation  of  the  common 
fund,"  or  when  he  infers  that  monogamy  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
design  from  the  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  bom.  In 
other  cases  his  statement  of  utilitarian  considerations  is  frag- 
mentary and  unmethodical,  and  tends  to  degenerate  into  loose 
exhortation  on  rather  trite  topics. 

In  unity,  consistency  and  thoroughness  of  method,  Bentham's 
utilitarianism  has  a  decided  superiority  over  Paley's.  He 
considers  actions  solely  in  respect  of  their  pleasurable 
and  painful  consequences,  expected  or  actual;  and  he 
recognizes  the  need  of  making  a  systematic  register 
of  these  consequences,  free  from  the  influences  of 
common  moral  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  "eulogistic  "  and 
"dyslogistic "  terms  in  ordinary  use.  Further,  the  effects 
that  he  estimates  are  all  of  a  definite,  palpable,  empirically 
ascertainable  quality;  they  are  such  pleasures  and  pains  as 
most  men  feel  and  all  can  observe,  so  that  all  his  political  or 
moral  inferences  lie  open  at  every  point  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience.  Every  one,  it  would  seem,  can  tell  what  value  he 
sets  on  the  pleasures  of  alimentation,  sex,  the  senses  generally, 
wealth,  power,  curiosity,  sympathy,  antipathy  (malevolence), 
the  goodwill  of  individuals  or  of  society  at  large,  and  on  the 
corresponding  pains,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  labour  and  organic 
disorders;'  and  can  guess  the  rate  at  which  they  are  valued 
by  others;  therefore  if  it  be  once  granted  that  all  actions  are 
determined  by  pleasures  and  pains,  and  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
same  standard,  the  art  of  l^islation  and  private  conduct  is 
apparently  placed  on  an  empirical  basis.  Bentham,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  proper  in  recognizing 
"religious"  pains  and  pleasures  in  his  fourfold  division  of 
sanctions,  nde  by  side  with  the  "physical, "  "political,"  and 
"moral"  or  "social ";  but  the  truth  is  that  he  does  not  seriously 
take  account  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  religious  hopes  and 
fears  are  motives  actually  operating,  which  therefore  admit 
of  being  observed  and  measured  as  much  as  any  other  motives. 
He  does  not  himself  use  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent 
being  as  a  means  of  logically  connecting  individual  and  general 
happiness.  He  thus  undoubtedly  similes  his  system,  and 
avoids  the  doubtful  inferences  from  nature  and  Scripture  in 
which  Paley's  position  is  involved;  but  this  gain  is  dearly 
purchased.  For  in  answer  to  the  question  that  immediately 
arises.  How  then  are  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  rules  which  it 
will  most  conduce  to  the  general  happiness  for  men  to  observe, 
shown  to  be  always  adequate  in  the  case  of  all  the  individuals 
whose  observance  is  required?  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
"the  only  interests  which  a  man  is  at  all  tunes  sure  to  find 
adequate  motives  for  consulting  are  his  own."  Indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  in  the  department  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional theory,  it  is  rather  assumed  that  the  interests  of  some  men 
wUl  continually  conflict  with  those  of  their  fellows,  unless  we 
alter  the  balance  of  prudential  calculation  by  a  readjustment  of 
penalties.  But  on  this  assumption  a  system  of  private  conduct 
on  utilitarian  principles  cannot  be  constructed  until  legislative 
and  constitutional  reform  has  been  perfected.  And,  in  fact, 
"private  ethics, "  as  conceived  by  Bentham,  does  not  exactly 
expound  such  a  system;  but  rather  exhibits  the  coincidence, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  between  private  and  general  happiness,  in 
that  part  of  each  man's  conduct  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
useful  legislation.  It  was  not  his  place,  as  a  practical  philan- 
thropist, to  dwell  on  the  defects  in  this  coincidence;'  and  since 
what  men  generally  expect  from  a  moralist  is  a  completely 

*  This  list  Kives  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen  classes  in  which  Ben- 
tham arranges  the  springs  of  action,  omitting  the  religious  sanction 
(mentioned  afterwards),  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  self-interest, 
which  include  all  the  other  classes  except  sympathy  and  antipathy. 

'  In  the  Deontology  published  by  Bowring  from  MSS.  left  after 
Bentham'a  death,  the  coincidence  u  asserted  to  be  complete. 


reasoned  account  of  what  they  ought  to  do,  it  is  not  taipndag 
that  some  of  Bentham's  disciples  should  have  either  ignored 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  the  gap  in  his  system.  One  sectka 
of  the  school  even  maintained  it  to  be  a  cantinal  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism  that  a  man  always  gains  his  own  greatest  ha^ipiaesi 
by  promoting  that  of  others;  another  section,  represeoifd 
by  John  Austin,  apparently  returned  to  Paley's  positicw,  and 
treated  utilitarian  morality'  as  a  code  of  divine  legislatiaD; 
others,  with  Grote,  are  content  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  daims 
made  by  "general  happiness  "  on  the  individual,  and  to  consider 
utilitarian  duty  as  practically  limited  by  recipfodty;  whtk 
on  the  opposite  side  an  unqualified  subordinatifm  of  private 
to  general  hairiness  was  advocated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  did  toon 
than  any  other  member  of  the  school  to  spttad  and  pofMilariie 
utilitarianism  in  ethics  and  politics. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  several  differoit  wzyt  in  vliidi  a 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  may  be  used,  without  ^^'tjajwi^ 
whether  the  sanctions  attached  to  it  are  always  v^Mbg 
adequate,  (x)  It  may  be  presented  as  practical  mfmm- 
guidance  to  all  who  choose  "general  good  "  as  their 
ultimate  end,  whether  they  do  so  on  reUgious  grounds, 
or  through  the  predominance  in  their  minds  of  impartial  S3m- 
pathy,  or  because  their  conscience  acts  in  harmony  with  utiStariu 
principles,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  or  any  other  reasons; 
or  (2)  it  may  be  offered  as  a  code  to  be  obeyed  not  absolvtd)-, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  coincidence  of  private  and  general  interest 
may  in  any  case  be  judged  to  extend;  or  again  (3)  it  may  be 
proposed  as  a  standard  by  which  men  may  reasonably  agree 
to  praise  and  blame  the  conduct  of  others,  even  thoti^  thej 
may  not  always  think  fit  to  act  on  it.  We  may  regard  morality 
as  a  kind  of  supplementary  legislation,  supported  by  paUk 
opinion,  which  we  may  expect  the  public,  when  duly  enlightened, 
to  frame  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest.  Still,  even  froe 
this  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  the  legislator  or  social  ref  ocsmi 
rather  than  the  moral  philosopher,  our  code  of  duty  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  our  estimate  of  the  degrees  in  which  mea 
are  normally  influenced  by  self-regard  (in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
regard  for  interests  notsympathetic)and  by  sympathy  or  benevD- 
lence,  and  of  the  range  within  which  ssrmpathy  may  be  expected 
to  be  generally  effective.  Thus,  for  example,  the  moral  standard 
for  which  a  utilitarian  will  reasonably  endeavour  to  gain  tte 
support  of  public  opinion  must  be  essentially  different  in  qnafity, 
according  as  he  holds  with  Bentham  that  nothing  but  adf-rc^ard 
will  "serve  for  diet,"  though  "for  a  dessert  benevolence  is  a  vesy 
valuable  addition  ";  or  with  J.  S.Mill  that  disinterested  j  ^  mm 
public  sinrit  should  be  the  prominent  motive  In  the 
performance  of  all  sodally  useful  work,  and  that  even  hygicoic 
precepts  should  be  inculcated,  not  chiefly  on  grounds  of  pm^e&ce. 
but  because  "  by  squandering  our  health  we  disable  omselvcs 
from  rendering  services  to  our  fellow-creatures." 

Not  less  important  is  the  intnval  that  sepamtes  Bentham's 
polemical  attitude  towards  the  moral  sense  from  Mill's  coe- 
dliatory  position,  that  "  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state  conformabfe 
to  utility  unless  it  loves  virtue  as  a  thing  desirable  In  itself. " 
Such  love  of  virtue  Mill  holds  to  be  in  «  sense  natural,  thou^ 
not  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  fact  of  hunum  nature;  it  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  "  Law  of  Association  "  of  feelings  and 
ideas,  through  which  objects  onginally  desired  as  a  means  to 
some  further  end  come  to  be  directly  pleasant  or  desirable.  Thos. 
the  miser  first  sought  money  as  a  means  to  comfort,  but  ends 
by  sacrificing  conoiort  to  money;  and  similarly  thoogh  the 
first  promptings  to  justice  (or  any  other  virtue)  sprinc  from  the 
non-moral  pleasures  gained  or  pains  avoided  by  it,  throogh  the 
link  formed  by  repeated  virtuous  acts  the  performance  of  thea 
ultimately  comes  to  have  that  inunediate  satisfaction  attached 
to  it  which  we  distinguished  as  moral.  Indeed,  the  acquired 
tendency  to  virtuous  conduct  may  become  so  strong  that  the 
habit  of  willing  it  may  continue,  "even  when  the  reward  whkh 

'  It  should  be  observed  that  Austin,  after  Benthan,  mote  firv 
quently  uses  the  term  "  moral "  to  connote  what  he  none  distiacthr 
calls  "  positive  morality,"  the  code  of  rules  supportod  by  comi 
opinion  in  any  society. 
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the  Tirtiioas  man  receives  from  the  oonadoosneas  of  well-doiiig 
k  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  he  undergoes 
or  the  wisbes  he  may  have  to  renounce."  It  is  thus  that  the 
befo^^-Blcntioned  self-sacrifice  of  the  moral  hero  is  conceived 
by  Mill  to  be  possiUe  and  actual.  The  moral  sentiments,  on 
this  view,  are  not  phases  of  self-love  as  Hobbes  held;  nor  can 
they  be  directly. identified  with  sympathy,  either  in  Hume's 
way  or  in  Adsjn  Smith's;  in  fact,  thou^  apparently  simple 
thiy  are  xc»lly  derived  in  a  complex  manner  from  self-love 
and  sjrmpathy  combined  with  more  primitive  impulses;  Justice 
(e.f.)  is  regarded  by  Mill  as  essentially  resentment  moralixed 
by  enlarged  sympathy  and  inteUigent  self-interest;  what  we 
mean  by  injustice  is  harm  done  to  an  assignable  individual 
by  a  breach  of  some  rule  for  which  we  desire  the  violator  to  be 
punished,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  petson  injured  and  of  sodety 
at  large,  including  ourselves.  As  regards  moral  sentiments 
generaUy,  the  view  suggested  by  Mill  is  more  definitely  given 
by  the  chief  living  representative  of  the  assodationist  school, 
Alexander  Bain;  by  whom  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
consdence  are  traced  to  "education  under  government  or 
authority,"  though  prudence,  disinterested  sympathy  and  other 
emotions  combine  to  swell  the  mass  of  feeling  vaguely  denoted 
by  the  term  moraL  The  combination  of  antecedents  is  some- 
what differently  given  by  different  writers;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  consdence  of  any  individual  as  naturally 
correlated  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  thus  a  natural  ally  in  enforcing  utilitarian  rules, 
or  even  a  valuable  guide  when  utilitarian  calculations  are  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

This  substitution  of  hypothetical  history  for  direct  analysis 
of  the  moral  sense  is  really  older  than  the  utih'tariam'sm  of  Paley 
and  Bentham,  which  it  has  so  profoundly  modified. 
"^  The  effects  of  association  in  modifying  mental  pheno- 
mena were  noticed  by  Locke,  and  made  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  metaphysic  of  Hiuie;  who  also  referred 
to  the  prindple  sh'gfatly  in  his  account  of  justice  and  other 
'*  artificial "  virtues.  Some  yean'  earlier.  Gay,'  admitting 
Hutchcson's  proof  of  the  actu^  disinterestedness  of  moral  and 
benevolent  impulses,  had  maintained  that  these  (like  the  desires 
of  knowledge  or  fame,  the  ddight  of  reading,  hunting  and 
planting,  &c.)  were  derived  from  self-love  by  "  the  power  6f 
association."  But  a  thorough  and  systemaUc  application  of 
the  prindple  to  ethical  psychology  is  first  found  in  Hartley's 
ObsmaiioHs  on  Man  (1748).  Hartley,  too,  was  the  first  to 
concdve  association  as  producing,  instead  of  mere  cohesion  of 
mental  phenomena,  a  quasi-chemical  combination  of  these  into 
a  compound  apparently  different  from  its  elements.  He  shows 
elaboratdy  how  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  "imagination, 
ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
sense  "  are  devdoped  out  of  the  dementary  lueasures  and  pains 
of  sensation;  by  the  coalescence  into  rraDy  complex  but 
apparently  single  ideas  of  the  "  miniatures  "  or  faint  feelings 
which  the  repetition  of  sensations  contemporaneously  or  in 
immediate  succession  tends  to  produce  in  cohering  groups. 
His  theory  assumes  the  correspondence  of  mind  and  body,  and 
is  applied  pari  passu  to  the  formation  of  ideas  from  sensau'ons, 
and  of  "  compound  vibratiuncules  in  the  medullary  substance  " 
from  the  original  vibrations  that  arise  in  the  organ  of  sense.* 
The  same  general  view  was  afterwards  developed  with  much 
vigour  and  clearness  on  the  psychical  side  alone  by  James  Mill 
in  his  Andytis  of  Ike  Human  Mind.  The  whole  theory  his  been 
pentstently  controverted  by  writers  of  the  intuitional  school, 
who  (unlike  Hartley)  have  usually  thought  that  this  derivation 

>  In  the  before-mentioned  dinerution.  Cf.  note  a  to  p.  835. 
Hartley  refers  to  this  treatise  as  having  supplied  the  starting-poitit 
for  his  own  system. 

*  It  shottM  be  notked  that  Hartley's  tenaationalisni  is  far  from 
leading  him  to  emit  the  corporeal  pteasure*.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tries  to  prove  ekbontdy  that  they  (as  well  as  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  ambitioo,  self-interest)  cannot  be  made  an  object  of 
primary  punuit  without  a  km  of  happiness  on  the  whole — one  of 
his  arguments  being  that  these  pleasures  occur  earlier  in  time,  and 
"  that  which  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  is  always  less  perfect  thin 
that  which  is  pooterior."  '         ^ 


of  moral  sentiments  from  more  primitive  feelings  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  The  chief  argument 
against  this  theory  has  been  based  on  the  early  period  at  which 
these  sentiments  are  manifested  by  childroi,  which  hardly 
allows  time  for  association  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 
This  argument  has  been  met  in  recent  times  by  the  applitatioo 
to  mind  of  the  physiological  theory  of  heredity,  according  to 
which  changes  produced  in  the  mind  (brain)  of  a  parent,  by 
association  of  ideas  or  otherwise,  tend  to  be  inherited  by  hhi 
offspring;  so  that  the  devdopment  of  the  moral  sense  or  any 
other  faculty  or  susceptibili^  of  existing  man  may  be  hypo* 
thetically  carried  back  into  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  human 
race,  without  any  change  in  the  manner  of  derivation  supposed. 
At  present,  however,  t^  theory  of  heredity  is  usually  held  in 
conjunction  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection;  accord- 
ing to  which  different  kinds  of  living  things  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  generations  come  gradually  to  be  endowed  with  organs, 
faculties  and  habits  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  spedes  under  the  conditions  oif  life  in  which  it  is  pUced. 
Thus  we  have  a  new  zoological  factor  in  the  history  of  the  moral 
sentiments;  which,  though  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  older 
psychological  theory  of  thdr  formation  through  coalescence  ol 
more  primitive  feelings,  must  yet  be  conceived  as  controlling 
and  modifying  the  effects  of  the  law  of  association  by  preventing 
the  formation  of  sentiments  other  than  those  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  moreover,  has  extended  from  histmical  psychdogy  tq 
ethics,  tending  to  substitute  "  preservation  of  the  race  under 
its  conditions  of  existence  "  for  "  happiness  "  as  the  ultimate 
end  and  standard  of  virtue. 

Bdore  conduding  this  sketch  of  the  devdopment  of  English 
ethical  thought  from  Hobbes  to  the  thinken  of  the  XQth  century, 
it  will  be  wdl  to  notice  briefly  the  views  hdd  by  different 
moralists  on  the  question  of  free-will, — so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  have  been  put  forward  as  ethically  important.  We  must 
first  distinguish  three  meanings  in  which  "  freedom  "  is  attributed 
to  the  will  or  "  inner  self  "  of  a  human  being,  viz.  (i)  the  general 
power  of  choosing  among  different  alternatives  of  action  without 
a  motive,  or  against  the  resultant  force  of  conflicting  motives; 
(3)  the  power  of  choice  between  the  promptings  of  reason  and 
those  of  appetites  (or  other  non-rational  impulses)  when  the  latter 
conflict  with  reason;  (3)  merely  the  quality  of  acting  rationally 
in  spite  of  conflicting  impulses,  however  strong,  the  non  posst 
peccare  of  the  medieval  theologians.'  It  is  obvious  that  "  free- 
dom "  in  this  third  sense  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  complete 
determination;  and,  indeed,  is  rather  an  ideal  sUte  after  which 
the  moral  agent  ou^t  to  aspire  than  a  property  which  the  human 
will  can  be  said  to  possess.  In  the  first  sense,  again,  as  distinct 
from  the  second,  the  assertion  of  "freedom"  has  no  ethical 
significance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  a  general  uncertainty 
into  all  our  inferences  respecting  human  conducL  Even  in  the 
second  sense  it  hardly  seems  that  the  freedom  of  a  man's  will 
can  be  an  element  to  be  considered  in  examining  what  it  is  right 
or  best  for  him  to  do  (though  of  course  the  clearest  convictions 
of  duty  will  be  fruitless  if  a  man  has  not  suffident  self-control 
to  enable  him  to  act  on  them);  it  is  rather  when  we  ask  whether 
it  is  just  to  punish  him  for  wrong-doing  that  it  seems  important  to 
know  whether  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  But  in  spite  of 
the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  theological  aspect  of  this  question 
by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  17th  century,  it  does  not  appear 
that  English  moralists  from  Hobbes  to  Hume  laid  any  stress  on 
the  relation  of  free-will  dther  to  duty  generally  or  to  justice  in 
particubr.  Ndther  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  that  deUberation 
is  a  mere  alternation  of  competing  desires,  voluntary  action 
immediatdy  following  the  "  last  appetite,"  nor  the  hardly  less 
decided  Determinism  of  Locke,  who  hdd  that  the  will  is  always 
moved  by  the  greatest  present  uneasiness,  appeared  to  dther 
author  to  require  any  reconciliation  with  the  belief  in  human 
responsibility.  Even  in  Clarke's  system,  where  Indeterminism 
is  no  donbt  a  cardinal  notion,  its  importance  is  meUphysical 
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rather  than  ethical;  Oarke'i  view  being  tBal  the  apparently 
arbitrary  particularity  in  the  constitution  of  the  cosmos  is  really 
only  explicable  by  reference  to  creative  f ree-wilL  In  the  ethical 
discussion  of  Shaftesbury  and  sentimental  moralists  generally 
this  question  drops  naturally  out  of  sight;  and  the  cautious 
Butler  tries  to  ezdude  its  perplexities  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
philosophy  of  practice.  But  since  the  reaction,  led  by  Price  and 
Rdd,  against  the  manner  of  philosophizing  that  had  culmin^ 
ated  in  Hume,  free-will  has  been  generaUy  maintained  by  the 
intuitional  school  to  be  an  essential  point  of  ethics;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  naturally  connected  with  the  judgment  of  good  and  ill 
desert  which  these  writers  give  as  an  essential  element  in  their 
analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness.  An  irresistible  motive,  it  is 
forcibly  said,  palliates  or  takes  away  guilt;  no  one  can  blame 
himself  for  yielding  to  necessity,  and  no  one  can  properly  be 
punished  for  what  he  could  not  have  prevented.  In  answer  to 
this  argument  some  necessarians  have  admitted  that  punishment 
can  be  legitimate  only  if  it  be  beneficial  to  the  person  punished; 
others,  again,  have  held  that  the  lawful  use  of  force  is  to  restrain 
lawless  force;  but  most  of  those  who  reject  free-will  defend 
punishment  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  in  deterring  others  from 
crime,  as  well  as  in  correcting  or  restraining  the  criminal  on 
whom  it  falls. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  traced  the  course  of  English 
ethical  speculation  without  bringing  it  into  relation  with  con- 
j^,j^ft  temporary  European  thought  on  the  same  subject. 
imnmmM  And  in  fact  almost  all  the  systems  described,  from 
9mBm0iMk  Hobbes  downward,  have  been  of  essentially  native 
'^^'^  growth,  showing  hardly  any  traces  of  foreign  influence. 
We  may  observe  that  ethics  is  the  only  department  in  which  this 
residt  appears.  The  physics  and  psychology  of  Descartes  were 
much  studied  in  England,  and  his  metaphysical  system  was 
certainly  the  most  important  antecedent  of  Locke's;  but 
Descartes  hardly  touched  ethics  proper.  So  again  the  con- 
troversy that  Clarke  conducted  with  Spinosa,  and  afterwards 
with  Leibnitx,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  metaphysical  region. 
Catholic  France  was  a  school  for  Englishmen  in  many  subjects, 
but  not  in  morality;  the  great  struggle  between  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits  had  a  very  remote  interest  for  them.  It  was  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  x8th  century  that  the  impress  of  the  French 
revolutionary  philosophy  began  to  manifest  itself  in  England; 
and  even  then  its  influence  was  mostly  political  rather  than 
ethical  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  even  in  the  case  of  writers 
such  as  Godwin,  who  were  most  powerfully  affected  by  the 
French  political  movement,  the  moral  basis,  on  which  the  new 
sodal  order  of  rational  and  equal  freedom  is  constructed,  is 
almost  entirely  of  native  origin;  even  when  the  tone  and  spirit 
are  French,  the  forms  of  thought  and  manner  of  reasoning  are 
still  purely  English.  In  the  derivation  of  Benthamism  alone — 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  first  becomes  widely  known  in  the 
French  paraphrase  of  Dumont — an  important  element  is  supplied 
JKiJl'"  ■  ^y  ****  works  of  a  French  writer,  Helvetius;  as 
Bentham  himself  was  fully  conscious.  It  was  from 
Helvetius  that  he.  learnt  that,  men  being  imiver$ally  and  solely 
governed  by  self-love,  the  so-called  moral  judgments  are  really 
the  common  judgments  of  any  society  as  to  its  common  interests; 
that  it  is  therefore  futile  on  the  one  hand  to  propose  any  standard 
of  virtue,  except  that  of  condudveness  to  general  happiness, 
and  on  the  other  hand  useless  merely  to  lecture  men  on  duty  and 
scold  them  for  vice;  that  the  moralist's  proper  function  is  rather 
to  exhibit  the  coincidence  of  virtue  with  private  happiness; 
that,  accordingly,  though  nature  has  bound  men's  interests 
together  in  many  ways,  and  education  by  developing  sympathy 
and  the  habit  of  mutual  help  may  much  extend  the  connexion, 
still  the  most  effective  moralist  is  the  legislator,  who  by  acting 
on  self-love  through  legal  sanctions  may  mould  human  conduct 
as  he  chooses.  These  few  simple  doctrines  give  the  ground  plan 
of  Bentbam's  indefatigable  and  lifelong  labours. 

So  again,  in  the  modified  Benthamism  which  the  persuasive 
exposition  of  J.  S.  Mill  afterwards  made  popular  in  England,  the 
influence  of  Auguste  Comte  {Pkilcsopkie  positive,  1829-1843, 
and  Systime  de  fclUique  positive,  }85x-x854)  appears  as  the  chief 


modifying  element.  This  influemx,  so  far  as  it  has  affected 
moral  as  distinct  from  p<^tical  speculation,  has  been  cscidsed 
primarily  through  the  general  conception  of  human 
progress;  which,  in  Comte's  view,  consists  in  the  cver> 
growing  preponderance  of  the  distinctively  human  attrxlrates  over 
the  purely  animal,  social  feelings  being  ranked  hi^mt  amoc^ 
human  attributes,  and  highest  of  all  the  moat  qnivcnaliicd 
phase  of  human  affection,  the  devotion  to  humanity  as  a  whofe. 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  development  of  benevolence  in  man, 
and  of  the  habit  of  "  living  for  others,"  which  Comte  takes  as  the 
ultimate  aim  and  standard  of  practice,  rather  than  the  men 
increase  of  happiness.  He  holds,  indeeid,  that  tbe  two  are  in- 
separable, and  that  the  more  altruistic  any  man's  sentinaents  sik! 
habits  of  action  can  be  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  faappiocss 
enjoyed  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others.  But  he  docs  not  seiiousJy 
trouble  himself  to  argue  with  egoism,  or  to  weigh  carefully  the 
amount  of  happiness  that  might  be  generally  attained  by  the 
satisfaction  of  egoistic  propensities  duly  regulated;  a  supreme 
unquestioning  self-devotion,  in  which  dl  personal  cakubtiocs 
are  suppressed,  is  an  essential  feature  of  his  iiK>raI  ideal.  Such  a 
view  is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  Bentbam's  conception  <^ 
normal  human  existence;  the  newer  utilitarianism  of  MHl 
represents  an  endeavour  to  find  the  right  middle  path  between 
the  two  extremes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Comte's  view,  devotion  to  humanity 
is  the  principle  not  merdy  of  morality,  but  of  religion;  Ce.  it 
should  not  merely  be  practically  predominant,  hat  should  be 
manifested  and  sustained  by  regular  and  partly  sjrmU^cal 
forms  of  expression,  private  and  public  TbU  side  of  Comu's 
system,  however,  and  the  details  of  his  ideal  leconstmctioa 
ol  society,  in  which  this  religion  plays  an  important  part,  have 
had  but  little  influence  either  in  England  or  elaewlmc.  It  is 
more  important  to  notice  the  general  effect  of  his  philosophy  era 
the  method  of  determining  the  particulars  of  morality  as  w^  as 
of  law  (as  it  ought  to  be).  In  the  utilitarianism  of  Paley  asid 
Bentham  the  proper  rules  of  conduct,  moral  and  legal,  ait 
determined  by  comparing  the  imaginary  consequences  of 
different  modes  of  r^ulation  on  men  and  women,  conceived  as 
specimens  of  a  substantially  uniform  and  unchanging  type.  It  ii 
true  that  Bentham  exprettly  recognises  the  varying  influences 
of  climate,  race,  religion,  government,  as  consideratioms  «4tkh 
it  is  important  for  the  lec^slator  to  take  into  account;  but  fab 
own  work  of  sodal  construction  was  almost  entirdy  indcpcndesi 
of  such  considerations,  and  his  school  generally  appear  to  have 
been  convinced  of  their  competence  to  solve  all  important  ^hicai 
and  political  questions  for  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  oounities, 
without  regard  to  their  specific  differences.  But  in  the  Coratian 
conception  of  sodal  science,  of  which  ethics  and  politics  are  the 
practical  application,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  oi  tht  evolution 
of  sodety  is  of  fundamental  and  continually  increasing  impwt- 
ance;  humanity  is  regarded  as  having  passed  throng  a  series  of 
stages,  in  each  of  which  a  somewhat  different  set  of  laws  and 
institutions,  customs  and  habits,  is  normal  and  appropriate. 
Thus  present  man  is  a  bdng  that  can  only  be  understood  through) 
a  knowledge  of  his  past  history;  and  any  effort  to  oonstznct 
for  him  a  moral  and  pditical  ideal,  by  a  purely  abstract  and  uit- 
historical  method,  must  necessarily  be  futile;  whatever  modifi- 
cations may  at  any  time  be  desirable  in  positive  law  and  monhiy 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  "  social  dynamics."  Tha 
view  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Comte's  special  school  or 
sect,  and  has  been  widely  accepted. 

When  we  turn  from  French  philosophy  to  German,  we  find 
the  influence  of  the  latter  on  English  ethical  thoug^it  almost 
insignificant  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  the  17th 
century,  indeed,  the  treatise  of  Pufendorf  on  the  Lam  of 
Nature,  in  which  the  general  view  of  Grotius  was  re-  ^ 
stated  with  modifications,  partly  designed  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  seems  to  have  beta 
a  goDd  deal  read  at  .Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Locke  includes  it 
among  the  books  necessary  to  the  complete  education  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  the  subsequent  devdopment  of  the  theory  of  conduct 
in  Germany  dropped  almost  entkely  out  of  the  oognisanoe  d 
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Englishmen;  even  the  long  dominant  system  of  Wolff  (d.  i7S4) 
was  hardly  known.  Nor  had  l^ant  any  setious  inflaence  in. 
England  until  the  second  qnatter  of  the  XQth  century.  We  find, 
however,  distinct  traces  of  Kantian  influence  in  Whewell  and 
other  writers-  of  the  intuitional  school,  and  at  a  later  date  it 
became  so  strong  that  its  importance  on  subsequent  ethical 
thought  can  scarcely  be  over-«stimated. 

The  English  moralist  with  whom  Kant  has  most  affinity  Is 
Price;  in  fact,  Kantism,  in  the  ethical  thought  of  modem 
Europe,  holds  a  place  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  teaching  of  Price  and  Reid 
among  English  moralists.  Kant,  like  Price  and  Reid,  holds  that 
man  as  a  rational  being  is  unconditionally  bound  to  conform  to  a 
certain  rule  of  right,  or  "  categorical  imperative  "  of  reason. 
Like  Price  he  holds  that  an  action  is  not  good  unless  done  from 
a  good  motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  essentially  different 
from  natural  inclination  of  any  kind;  duty,  to  be  duty,  must  be 
done  for  duty's  sake;  and  he  argues,  with  more  sut^ty  than 
Price  or  Reid,  that  though  a  virtuous  act  is  no  doubt  pleasant 
to  the  virtuous  agent,  and  any  violation  of  duty  painful,  this 
moral  pleasure  (or  pain)  cannot  strictly  be  the  motive  to  the  act, 
bMause  it  foUows  instead  of  preceding  the  recognition  of  our 
obligation  to  do  it.^  With  Price,  again,  he  holds  that  rightness 
of  intention  and  motive  is  not  only  an  indi^>ensable  condition 
or  element  of  the  rightness  of  an  action,  but  actually  the  sole 
determinant  of  its  moral  worth;  but  with  more  philosophical 
consistency  he  draws  the  inference — of  which  the  En^ish 
moralist  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamt — ^that  there  can  be  no 
separate  rational  principles  for  determining  the  "material" 
rightness  of  conduct,  as  distinct  from  its  "  formal "  rightness; 
and  therefore  that  all  rules  of  duty,  so  far  as  universally  binding, 
must  admit  of  being  exhibited  as  applications  of  the  one  general 
principle  that  duty  ought  to  be  done  for  duty's  sake.  This 
deduction  is  the  most  original  part  of  Kant's  doctrine. 
The  dictates  of  reason,  he  points  out,  must  necessarily 
be  addressed  to  all  rational  beings  as  such ;  hence,  my 
intention  cannot  be  right  unless  I  am  prepared  to  will 
the  principle  on  which  I  act  to  be  a  universal  law.  He  considers 
that  this  fundamental  rule  or  imperative  "  act  on  a  maxim  which 
thou  canst  will  to  be  law  universal"  supplies  a  sufficient 
criterion  for  determining  particular  duties  in  all  cases.  The  rule 
excludes  wrong  conduct  with  two  degrees  of  stringency.  Some 
offences,  such  as  making  promises  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
them,  we  cannot  even  conceive  univenalixed;  as  soon  as  every 
one  broke  promises  no  one  would  care  to  have  promises  made  to 
him.  Other  maxims,  such  as  that  of  leaving  persons  in  distress 
to  shift  for  themselves,  we  can  easily  conceive  to  be  universal 
laws,  but  we  cannot  without  contradiction  iqU  them  to  be  such; 
for  when  we  are  ourselves  in  distress  we  cannot  he^  desiring  that 
others  should  help  us. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  Kant's  doctrine  is  his 
devek>pment  of  the  connexion  between  duty  and  free-will. 
He  holds  that  it  is  through  our  moral  consciousness  that  we 
know  that  we  are  free;  in  the  cognition  that  I  ought  to  do 
what  is  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  I  l^e  it,  it  is 
implied  that  this  purely  rational  volition  is  possible;  that  my 
action,  can  be  determined,  not  "  mechanically,"  through  the 
nectssuy  operation  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  pleasurable  and 
painful  feelings,  but  hi  accordance .  with  the  laws  of  my  true, 
reasonable  self.  The  realization  of  reason,  or  of  human  wills 
so  far  as  rational,  thus  presents  itself  as 'the  absolute  end  of  duty; 

*  Singularly  enough,  the  English  writer  who  ap{>roaches  most 
nearly  to  Kant  00  this  point  b  the  utilitarian  Godwin,  in  his  PoliHcai 
JusUct,  In  Godwin's  view,  leaaon  is  the  proper  motive  to  acts  con- 
ducive to  general  happiness:  leaion  shows  me  that  the  happiness  of 
a  number  of  other  men  is  of  more  value  than  my  own;  and  the  per- 
ception of  this  truth  affords  me  at  least  some  inducement  to  prefer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  And  supposine  it  to  be  re|>lied  that  the 
motive  is  really  the  moral  nncasineas  involved  in  choosing  the  selfish 
alternative.  Godwin  answers  that  this  uneasiness,  though  a  "  con- 
stant step  in  the  process  of  voUtton,  is  a  merely  "  accidental  " 
step--"  f  feel  (>ain  in  the  neglect  of  an  act  of  benevolence,  because 
benevoleoce  is  judged  by  roe  to  be  conduct  which  it  becomes  me  to 
•dope." 


and  we  get,  is  a  new  form  of  the  fundamental  practical  rule, 
"  act  so  as  to  treat  humanity,  in  thyself  or  any  other,  as  an  end 
always,  and  never  as  a  means  only."  We  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  notion  of  freedom  coimects  ethics  with  juriq>rudcnce 
in  a  simple  and  striking  manner.  The  fundamental  aim  of 
juriq>rudenoe  is  to  realize  external  freedom  by  removing  the 
hindrances  imposed  on  each  one's  free  action  through  the 
interferences  of  other  wills.  Ethics  shows  how  to  realize  internal 
freedom  by  resolutely  pursuing  rational  ends  in  opposition  to 
those  of  natural  inclination.  If  we  ask  what  precisely  are  the 
ends  of  reason,  Kant's  proposition  that  "  all  rational  beings  as 
such,  are  ends  in  themselves  for  every  rational  being  "  hardly 
gives  a  dear  answer.  It  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  result  to  be  practically  sought  is  simply  the  development  of 
the  rationality  of  all  rational  bdngs— such  as  men — ^whom  we 
find  to  be  as  yet  imperfectly  rationaL  But  this  is  not  Kant's 
view.  He  holds,  indeed,  that  each  man  should  aim  at  making 
himself  the  most  perfect  possible  instrument  of  reason;  but  he 
expmdy  denies  that  the  perfection  of  others  can  be  similarly 
prescribed  as  an  end  to  eadu  It  is,  he  says, "  a  contradiction  to 
regard  myself  as  in  duty  bound  to  promote  the  perfection  of 
another, ...  a  contradiction  to  make  it  a  duty  for  me  to  do 
something  for  another  which  no  other  but  himself  can  do." 
In  what  practical  sense,  then,  am  I  to  make  other  rational  beings 
my  ends?  Kant's  answer  b  that  what  each  is  to  aim  at  in  the 
ease  of  others  is  not  Perfection,  but  Happiness,  i^,  to  help  them 
to  attain  those  purely  subjective  ends  that  are  determined  for 
each  not  by  reason,  but  by  natural  inclination.  He  explains  also 
that  to  seek  one's  own  happiness  tannot  be  prescribed  as  a  duty, 
because  it  is  an  end  to  which  every  man  is  inevitably  impelled 
by  natural  inclinati<m:  but  that  just  because  each  inevitably 
desires  his  own  happiness,  and  therefore  desires  that  others 
shcmld  assist  him  in  time  of  need,  he  is  bound  to  make  the 
happiness  of  others  his  ethical  end,  since  he  cannot  moraUy 
denand  aid  from  others,  without  accepting  the  obligation  of 
aiding  them  in  like  case.  The  exclusion  of  private  happmess 
from  the  ends  at  which  it  is  a  duty  to  aim  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  view  of  Butler  and  Reid,  that  man,  as  a  rational  being, 
is  under  a  "  manifest  obligation  "  to  seek  his  own  interest.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  really  so  great  as  it  seems;  since  in 
another  part  of  his  system  Kant  fully  recognizes  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  individual's  regard  for  his  own  happiness.  Though 
duty,  in  his  view,  excludes  regard  for  private  happiness,  the 
smiimum  honum  is  not  duty  alone,  but  happiness  combined  with 
moral  worth;  the  demand  for  happiness  as  the  reward  of  duty 
is  so  essentially  reasonable  that  we  must  postulate  a  universal 
connexion  between  the  two  as  the  order  of  the  universe;  indeed, 
the  practical  necessity  of  this  postulate  is  the  only  adequate 
rational  ground  that  we  have  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  God. 

Before  the  ethics  of  Kant  had  begun  to  be  seriously  studied 
in  Enghmd,  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development  of  meta- 
physioU  view  and  method  of  which  the  three  chief  -^  , 
suges  are  represented  by  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  '*^ 

respectively  had  already  taken  place;  and  the  system  of  the 
latter  was  occupying  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Germany.*  Hegel's  ethical  doctrine  (ex- 
pounded chiefly  in  his  Pkilatopkie  da  RtchtSt  i8ax)  shows  a 
close  affinity,  and  also  a  striking  contrast,  to  Kant's.  He  holds, 

*  In  Kantinn,  as  we  have  partly  seen,  the  most  iroporunt  onto- 
logical  beliefs — in  God,  freedom  and  immortality-  of  the  soul — are 
baaed  on  necessities  of  ethical  thought.  In  Fichte's  system  the  con- 
nexion of  ethics  and  metaphysics  is  still  more  intimate;  indeed,  we 
may  compare  it  in  this  respect  to  Platonism;  as  Plato  blends  the 
most  fundamental  notions  01  each  of  these  studies  in  the  one  idea  ot 
l^ood,  so  Fichte  blends  them  in  the  one  idea  free-will.  "  Freedom," 
m  his  view,  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  ail  being- and  the  end  of  all 
moral  action.  In  the  systems  of  Schelling  ana  Hegd  ethics  falls 
again  into  a  subordinate  place;  indeed,  the  ethical  view  of  the  former 
is  rather  suggested  than  completely  developed.  Neither  Fichte  nor 
Schelling  has  exercised  more  than  the  famtest  and  most  indirect 
inHuenoe  on  ethical  philosophy  in  England ;  it  therefore  seems  best 
to  leave  the  ethical  doctrines  of  each  to  be  explained  in  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  his  system. 
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with  Kant,  tluit  daty  or  good  conduct  consists  in  the  conscious 
realisation  <rf  the  free  reasonable  will,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  rational  beings.  But  in  Kant's  view  the  universal 
content  of  this  will  is  (mly  given  in  the  formal  condition  of  "only 
•acting  as  one  can  desire  aU  to  act,"  to  be  subjectively  applied 
by  ^ch  rational  agent  to  his  own  volition;  whereas  Hegel 
conceives  the  universal  will  as  objectively  presented  to  each  man 
in  the  laws,  institutions  and  customary  morality  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member.  Thus,  in  his  view,  not  merely 
natund  inclinations  towards  pleasures,  or  the  desires  for  selfish 
happiness,  require  to  be  morally  resisted;  but  even  the  prompting 
of  the  individual's  conscience,  the  impulse  to  do  what  seems 
to  him  right,  if  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  common  sense  of 
his  community.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  regards  the  conscious 
effort  to  realize  one's  own  conception  of  good  as  a  higher  stage 
of  moral  development  than  the  mere  conformity  to  the  jural 
rules  establishing  property,  maintaining  contract  and  allotting 
pimishment  to  crime,  in  which  the  tmivenal  will  is  first  expressed ; 
since  in  such  conformity  this  will  is  only  accomplished  acci- 
dentally by  the  outward  concurrence  of  individual  wiUs,  and  is 
not  essentially  realized  in  any  of  them.  He  holds,  however, 
that  this  conscientious  effort  is  self-deceived  and  futile,  is  even 
the  very  root  of  moral  evil,  except  it  attains  its  realization  in 
harmony  with  the  objective  sodal  relations  in  which  the  individual 
finds  himself  placed.  Of  these  relations  the  first  grade  is  con- 
stituted by  the  family,  the  second  by  dvil  sodety,  and  the  third 
by  the  state,  the  organization  of  which  is  the  highest  manifestation 
<rf  universal  reason  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 

Hegelianism  appears  as  a  distinct  element  in  modem  English 
ethical  thought;  but  the  direct  influence  of  Hegel's  system  is 
perhaps  less  important  than  that  indirectly  ezerdsed  through 
the  powerful  stimulus  which  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  the 
historical  devdopment  of  human  thought  and  htmian  sodety. 
According  to  Hq^d,  the  essence  of  the  universe  is  a  process  of 
thought  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  and  a  ri^t  under- 
stand^ of  this  process  gives  the  key  for  interpreting  the 
evolution  in  time  of  European  philosophy.  So  again,  in  his  view, 
the  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  the  necessary  devdopment 
of  the  free  spint  through. the  different  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion: the  first  being  that  of  tht  Oriental  monarchy,  in  which 
freedom  belongs  to  the  monarch  only;  the  second,  that  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  republics,  in  which  a  select  body  of  free  dtizens 
is  sustained  on  a  basis  of  slavery;  while  finally  in  the  modem 
sodeties,  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  invasion  of  the  decaying 
Roman  empire,  freedom  is  recognized  as  the  natural  right  of 
all  members  of  the  commimity.  The  effect  of  the  lectures 
(posthumously  edited)  in  which  Hegd's  "  Philosophy  of  History  " 
and  "  History  of  Philosophy  "  were  expounded,  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  Of  his  spedal  school;  indeed,  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  historical  method  in  all  departments  of  the  theory 
of  practice  is  not  a  little  due  to  their  influence.       (H.  S.;  X.) 

D.  Eikics  since  iSjg. — Ethical  controversies,  like  most  other 
speculative  disputes,  have,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  xgth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  centred  round  Darwinian 
theories.  The  chief  characteristic  <A  English  moral  philosophy 
in  its  previous  history  has  been  its  comparative  isolation  from 
great  movements,  sometimes  contemporary  movements,  of 
philosophical  or  sdentific  thought.  Ethics  in  England  no  less 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  suffered  until  the  time  of  Bacon 
from  the  excessive  domination  of  theological  dogma  and  the 
traditional  scholastic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  But  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  x8th  century;  freed  from  scholastic 
trammels,  was  a  genuine  native  product,  arising  out  of  the 
real  problem  of  condua  and  reaching  its  condusions,  at  least 
ostensibly,  by  an  analysis  of,  and  an  appeal  to,  the  facts  of 
conduct  and  the  nature  of  morality.  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  xgth  century,  when  the  main  interest  of  writers  who  belonged 
to  the  Utilitarian  school  was  mainly  political,  the  influence  of 
political  theories  upon  contemporary  moral  philosophy  was 
upon  the  whde.an  influence  of  which  the  moral  philosophers 
themsdves  were  unconsdous;  and  from  the' nature  of  things 
moral  and  political  philosophy  have  a  tendency  to  become  one 


and  the  same  inquiry.  Mill,  it  is  true,  and  Comte  both  CDOoiingBif 
the  idea  that  society  and  conduct  alike  were  sasoqitibk  of 
strictly  sdentific  investigation.  But  the  attempt  not  only  to  trest 
ethics  scientifically,  but  actually  to  subordinate  the  pcindplcs 
of  conduct  to  the  ptindples  of  exiting  biological  science  or 
group  of  sdences  biological  in  character,  was  reserved  for  post* 
Darwinian  moral  phikxK^hers.  That  attempt  has  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  critics,  been  succesful,  and  perhsps 
what  is  most  permanent  in  the  oontzibttticni  of  modem  times  to 
ethical  theory  will  ultimatdy  be  attxiboted  to  phxkaophers 
antagonbtic  to  evdtttfonaiy  ethics.  NeverthelesBtbeapi^ication 
of  the  historical  method  to  inquiries  conoeming  the  iaos  of 
morality  and  the  moral  life-~itself  part  ol  the  great  movement 
of  thought  to  which  Darwin  gave  the  chief  impetus — has  caosed 
moral  problems  to  be  presented  in  a  novd  aspect;  whik  the 
influence  <rf  Darwinism  upon  studies  whidi  have  oonsideraUe 
bearing  upon  ethics,  €.g.  anthropology  or  the  study  ol  oosnpamive 
rdigion,  has  been  incalculable. 

The  other  great  movement  in  modem  moral  phifcMnpliy  due 
to  the  influence  of  German,  and  espedally  Hegidiaii,  id^iisin 
followed  naturally  for  the  most  part  from  the  revival  of  interest 
in  metaphysics  noticeable  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centmy. 

But  metaphysical  systems  ol  ethics  are  no  novelty  even  ia 
England,  and,  while  the  increased  interest  in  tiltiTnarr  iasoes 
of  philosophy  has  enormously  deepened  and  widened  men's 
appreciation  of  moral  proUems  and  the  issues  invidved  in  con- 
duct, the  actual  advance  in  ethical  theory  produced  fay  sbA 
speculations  has  been  comparativdy  slight.  What  »  ol  lasting 
importance  is  the  re-aflkmation  upon  metaidiysical  gxoasds  of 
the  right  of  the  moral  conadousness  to  state  and  solve  its  ova 
difficulties,  and  the  successful  rqKdsion  of  the  claims  of  paiticdsr 
sdences  such  as  biology  to  indude  the  sphere  of  condiKt  wxthiB 
thdr  scope  and  methods.  And  both  evolutionazy  and  idf  frtfir 
ethics  agree  in  rq>udiatingthe  standpoint  of  naxrowindividaalisDi, 
alike  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  adf  as  social  la 
character,  and  regard  the  end  of  moral  progress  as  only  iraKyaWf 
in  a  perfect  sodety. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  long^oontinued  ooatr»' 
versy  between  hedonists  and  anti-hedonists  has  been  finaS/ 
settled.  But  certainly  few  modem  imnr&I  phflosophos  woold  be 
found  in  the  present  day  ready  to  defend  the  cradities  of  hedon- 
istic psycholc^  as  they  a|^>ear  in  Bentham  and  MiD.  A  certaia 
common  agreement  has  been  reached  concerning  the  impossihilxty 
of  regarding  pleasure  as  the  sole  motive  criterion  and  caid  of 
moral  action,  though  different  opinions  still  {ttevail  as  to  tk 
pUoe  occupied  by  pleasure  in  the  summum  bonnm.  and  the 
possibility  of  a  hedonistic  calculus. 

The  faihire  of  "laissez-faire"  individualism  in  poKtics  to 
produce  that  common  prosperity  and  happinett  which  its 
advocates  hoped  for  caused  men  to  question  the  egoistic  baas 
upon  which  its  ethical  counterpart  was  constructetL  Snnilariy 
the  comparative  failure  of  science  to  satisfy  men's  asiniatioas 
alike  in  knowledge  and,  so  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
is  concerned,  in  practice  has  been  laxgdy  instrumental  in  peo- 
dudng  that  revolt  against  material  prosperity  as  the  end  of 
conduct  which  is  characteristic  of  idealist  monl  plulosopfay. 
To  this  revolt,  and  to  the  general  tendency  to  find  the  prindpie 
of  morality  in  an  ideal  good  present  to  the  consdonsness  of  si 
persons  capable  of  acting  morally,  the  widespread  recxtgaitiaa 
of  reason  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  aUke  in  xelifon  or 
politics,  and  latteriy  in  economics  also,  has  no  doubt  oontxibiited 
largdy.  In  the  main  the  appeal  to  reason  has  followed  the 
traditional  course  of  such  movements  in  ethics,  and  has  re* 
affirmed  in  the  light  of  fuller  reflection  the  moral  prindpks 
implidt  in  the  ordinary  moral  consdonsness.  It  is  only  in  the 
present  day  that  there  are  noticeable  signs  of  dissatblaction 
with  current  morality  itself,  and  a  tendoicy  to  substitute  or 
advocate  a  new  morality  based  ostensibly  upon  coBdnsiaas 
derived  from  the  facts  of  sdentific  observation. 

Darwin  himself  seems  never  to  have  questioned,  in  thesccpticsl 
direction  in  whidi  his  followers  have  applied  his  prindpks, 
the  absolute  character  ol  moral  obligation.    What  intcrotsd 
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him  diiefly,  in  so  far  as  he  made  a  study  of  morality,  was 
the  development  of  moral  conduct  In  its  preliminary  stages. 
gf^jfi^     He  was  principally  concerned  to  show  that  in  morality, 

as  in  other  departments  of  human  life,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  postulate  a  complete  and  abrupt  gap  between 
human  and  merely  animal  edstenoe,  but  that  the  instincts  and 
habits  which  contribute  to  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  f»»tii%«u  develop  into  moral  qualities  which  have  a 
similar  vahie  for  the  preservation  of  human  and  sodal  life. 
Regarding  the  social  tendency  as  originally  itself  an  instinct 
developed  out  of  parental  or  filial  affection,  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  natural  selection,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  earlier  stages,  may  very  probably  influence  the 
transition  from  purely  tribal  and  social  morality  into  morality 
in  its  later  and  more  complex  forms.  But  he  admits  that  natural 
selection  is  not  necessarily  the  only  cause,  and  he  refrains  from 
identifying  the  fully  developed  morality  of  dvilized  nations 
with  the  "social  instinct."  Moreover,  he  recognizes  that 
qualities,  e.f .  loyalty  and  sympathy,  which  may  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  tribe  in  its  primitive  struggle  for  existence, 
may  become  a  positive  hindrance  to  physical  efficiency  (leading 
as  they  do  to  the  preservation  of  the  unfit)  at  a  kter  stage. 
Nevertheless  to  check  our  sympathy  would  lead  to  the  *'  deteriora- 
tion of  the  noUest  part  of  our  nature,"  and  the  question,  which 
is  obvioosly  of  vital  importance,  whether  we  should  obey  the 
dictates  of  reason,  which  would  urge  us  only  to  such  conduct 
as  is  conducive  to  natural  seleaion,  or  remain  faithful  to  the 
noblest  part  of  our  nature  at  the  expense  of  reason,  he  leaves 
unsolved. 

It  was  in  Herbert  Spencer,  the  triumphant  "  buccinator  novi 
temporis,*'  that  the  advocates  of  evolutionary  ethics  found 
^g^Qgg^     their  protagonist.    Spencer  looked  to  ideas  derived 

from  the  biological  sciences  to  provide  a  solution  of  all 
the  ^?gmM  of  morality,  as  of  most  other  departments  of  life; 
and  he  conceived  it  *'  to  be  the  business  of  moral  science  to 
deduce  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence  what 
kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness."  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  any  moral  sdence  which  b  to  be  of  value  must  wait  until 
the  "UwB  of  life"  and  ''conditidns  of  existence"  have  been 
aatisfactorily  determined,  presumably  by  biology  and  the  allied 
idcnces;  and  there  are  few  more  melancholy  instances  of 
failure  in  philoaophy  than  the  paudty  of  the  actual  results 
attained  by  Spencer  in  his  lifetime  in  his  application  of  the  so- 
called  laws  of  evolution  to  human  conduct— «  failure  recognlxed 
by  Spencer  himself.  His  own  contribution  to  et  hies  was  vit  iated 
at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  he  never  shook  himself  free  from 
the  trammeb  of  the  philosophy  which  his  own  system  was 
intended  to  supersede.  He  be^  by  disclaiming  any  affinity 
to  Utilitarianism  on  the  part  of  his  own  phikMophy.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  prindple  ol  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  a  prindple  without  any  definite  meaning,  since  men 
•re  nowhere  unanimous  in  their  standard  of  happiness,  but 
regard  the  conceptwn  of  happiness  rather  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved  than  a  test  to  be  applied.  Universal  happiness  would 
require  omnisdence  to  legislate  for  it  and  the  "  normal "  or,  as 
some  would  say,  "perfect "  man  to  desire  it;  neither  of  these 
conditions  of  its  realization  is  at  present  in  existence.  Further, 
the  prindple  that  "  everybody  is  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for 
more  than  one,"  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  useless  and  the  criminal  should  be  entitled 
to  as  much  happiness  ms  the  useful  and  the  virtuous.  While  it 
gives  no  rule  for  private  as  distinct  from  public  conduct,  it 
provides  no  real  guidance  for  the  legislator.  For  neither  happi- 
ness, nor  the  concrete  means  to  happiness,  nor  finally  the  condi- 
tions of  its  realization  can  be  distributed;  and  in  the  end 
"  not  general  happiness  becomes  the  ethical  standard  by  which 
legislative  action  is  to  he  guided,  but  universal  justice."  Yet 
the  implicatk>ns  of  this  latter  conclusion  Spencer  never  fully 
thought  out.  He  accepted  bodily  without  farther  questioning 
the  hedonistic  psydMlogy  by  which  the  Utilitarians  sought  to 
Justify  thdr  theory  while  he  rejeaed  the  theory  itself.    Good, 


e.f .  defined  by  him  "  as  conduct  oondudve  to  life,"  is  also  further 
defined  as  that  which  is  "  oondudve  to  a  surplus  of  pleaaures 
over  pains."  Happiness,  again,  is  always  r^arded  as  consisting 
in  feding,  ultimately  in  pleasant  feeling,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  apply  the  same  prindples  of  criticism  which  he  had  successfully 
applied  to  the  Utilitarians*  "  happiness  "  to  the  conception  <^ 
"  pleasure."  And,  though  he  maintains  as  against  the  Utili- 
tarians the  existence  of  certain  fundamental  moral  intuitions 
which  have  come  to  be  quite  independent  of  any  present  conscious 
experience  of  their  utility,  he  yet  holds  that  they  are  the  results 
of  accumulated  radal  experiences  gradually  organized  and 
inherited.  Finally,  side  by  side  with  a  theory  of  the  nature  of 
moral  obligation  thus  fundamentally  empirical  and  a  posteriori 
in  its  outlook,  he  maintains  in  his  account  of  justice  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  justice  as  distinct  from  a  mere  sentiment,  carrying 
with  it  an  »  priori  belief  In  its  existence  and  identical  in  its 
a  priori  and  intuitive  character  with  Uie  ultimate  criterion  of 
Utilitarianism  itself.  The  fact  Is  that  any  dose  philosophical 
analysb  of  Spencer's  system  of  ethics  can  only  result  in  the 
discovery  of  .a  multitude  of  mutually  conflicting  ud  for  the  most 
part  k)gically  untenable  theories.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
discover  wlMther  he  wishes  by  an  appeal  to  evolutionaiy  prin- 
dples to  reinforce  the  sanctions  and  emphasize  the  absolute 
character  of  the  traditional  morality  which  in  the  main  he 
accepts  without  question  from  the  current  opinions  about  om- 
duct  of  his  age,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  discredit  and  disprove 
the  validity  of  that  morality  in  order  to  substitute  by  the  aid 
of  the  biological  sdences  a  new  ethical  code.  The  argument, 
for  instance,  that  intuitive  and  a  priori  beliefs  gain  their  absolute 
character  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  rmdt  of  continued 
transmissMn  and  accumulation  of  past  nervous  modifications 
in  the  history  of  the  race  would,  if  taken  seriously,  lud  us  to  the 
belief  that  ultimate  ethical  sanctions  are  to  be  sought,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  tiM  moral  oonsdousness,  but  by  the  investigation  of 
brain  tissue  and  the  relation  of  man's  bodily  organism  to  its 
environment.  Yet  such  a  vmw  would  be  totally  at  variance 
with  much  that  Spencer  says  (eq)ecially  in  his  treatment  of 
justice)  concerning  the  trustworthiness  and  inevitable  character 
o(  men's  constant  appeal  to  the  intuitk>ns  of  their  moral  conscious- 
ness. Moreover,  the  very  fact  Itself  of  the  possibility  of  inheriting 
acquired  moral  characteristics  is  still  hotly  debated  by  those 
biologists  with  whom  should  rest  the  ultimate  verdict.  Again, 
the  argument  that  "  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  Its 
total  effects  are  pleasurable  or  painful,"  and  that  ultimatdy 
"  pleasure-giving  acts  are  life-sustaining  acts,"  seems  to  involve 
Spencer  in  a  multitude  of  unverified  assumptions'  and  con- 
tradictory theories.  In  the  first  place  It  is  never  ciear  whether 
Spencer  regards  the  fact  that  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  as  a  test  of  its  life-preserving 
and  life-sustaining  character,  or  whether  he  wishes  us  to  use  as 
our  criterion  of  what  is  pleasant  in  conduct  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  in  question  seems  oondudve  to  the  continued  existence 
of  man's  organic  life.  He  apparently  passes  from  one  criterion  to 
the  other  as  best  suits  the  purpose  of  the  moment*.  He  does 
not  prove  the  coincidence  of  life-sustaining  and  pleasant  activities. 
He  assumes  throughout  that  the  pleasant  b  the  opposite  of  what 
is  painful,  and  seems  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  determining 
by  means  of  terms  so  highly  abstract  the  specific  character  of 
moral  action.  We  find  in  hb  theory  no  satbfactory  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  pleasure  aimed  at  by  the  altrubt 
and  the  immedbte  pleasure  of  egoistic  action.  Similariy  he 
dbregards  the  dbtinction  between  pleasant  feeling  as  an  im- 
mediate motive  of  conduct  and  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of 
future  pleasure  whether  by  tlM  race  or  by  the  individual.  Spencer 
Is  involved  in  effect  in  most  of  the  confusions  and  contradictions 
of  hedonistic  psychology. 

Nor  b  hb  attempt  to  construct  a  sdentific  criterion  out  of  data 
derived  from  the  biological  sdences  productive  of  satisfactory 
results.  He  b  hampernl  by  a  dbtinction  between  "  absolute  " 
and  "  relative  "  ethics  definitely  formulated  in  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Tke  Data  of  Elkics.  Absolute  ethics  would  deal  with 
such  laws  as  would  regulate  the  conduct  of  ideal  man  in  an  ideal 
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society, «.«.  a  society  when  conduct  has  reached  the  stage  of 
complete  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  sodal  life.  Relative  ethics, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  only  with  such  conduct  as  is 
advantageous  for  that  society  which  has  not  yet  reached  the 
end  of  complete  adaptation  to  its  environment,  t^.  which  is  at 
present  imperfect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Spencer 
does  not  tell  us  how  to  bring  the  two  ethical  systetas  into  corre- 
lation. And  the  actual  criteria  of  conduct  derived  from  biological 
considerations  are  almost  ludicrously  inadequate.  Conduct,  eg., 
ia  said  to  be  more  moral  in  proportion  as  it  eihibits  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  society  to  become  more 
"  definite,"  "  coherent  **  and  "  heterogeneous."  Or,  again,  we 
should  recognize  as  a  test  of  the  "  authoritative  "  character  of 
moral  ideas  or  feelings  the  fact  that  they  are  complex  and  re- 
presentative, referring  to  a  remote  rather  than  to  a  proximate 
good,  remembering  the  while  that  "  the  sense  of  duty  is  transi- 
tory, and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralizadon  increases."  In 
fact,  no  acceptable  scientific  criterion  emerges,  and  the  outcome 
of  Spencer's  attempt  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  life  and  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  is  either  a  restatement  of  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  consciousness  in  vague  and  cumbrous  quasi-scientific 
phraseology,  or  the  substitution  of  the  meaningless  test  of 
**  survivability  "  as  a  standard  of  perfection  for  the  usual  and 
intelligible  standards  of  "  good  "  and  "  right." 

A  sinular  criticism  mi^t  fairly  be  passed  upon  the  majority 
of  philosophers  who  approach  ethics  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.  Sir  LesUe  Stephen,  for  instance,  wishes  to 
substitute  the  conception  of  "  social  health  "  for  that 
of  universal  h^piness,  and  considers  that  the  con- 
ditions of  social  health  are  to  be  discovered  by  an  examination 
of  the  "  sodal  organism  "  or  of  "  social  tissue,"  the  laws  of  which 
can  be  studied  apart  from  those  laws  by  which  the  individuab 
composing  society  regulate  their  conduct.  "  The  sodal  evolution 
means  the  evolution  of  a  strong  social  tissue;  the  best  type  is  the 
type  implied  by  the  strongest  tissue."  But  on  the  important 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  strongest  sodal  tissue,  or  to 
what  extent  the  analogy  between  sodety  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  organic  life  is  really  applicable,  we  are  left  without 
certain  guidance.  The  fact  is  that  with  few  exceptions  evolution- 
ary moral  philosophers  evade  the  choice  between  alternatives 
which  is  always  presented  to  them.  They  begin,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  belief  that  in  ethics  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge  "  the  more  devtlopcd  must  be  interpreted  by  the  less 
developed  " — ^though  frequently  in  the  sequel  complexity  or 
posteriority  of  development  is  erected  as  a  standard  by  means 
of  which  to  judge  the  process  of  development  itself.  They  are  not 
content,  to  write  a  fdst&ry  of  moral  development,  applying  to  it 
the  prindples  by  which  Darwinians  seek  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  life.  But  the  search  of  origins  frequently  leads 
them  into  theories  of  the  nature  of  that  moral  conduct  whose 
origin  they  are  anxious  to  find  quite  at  variance  with  current  and 
accepted  beb'efa  concerning  its  nature.  The  discovery  of  the 
so-called  evolution  of  morality  out  of  non-moral  conditions  is 
very  frequently  an  unconsdous  subterfuge  by  which  the  evolu- 
tionist hides  the  fact  that  he  is  making  a  priori  judgments  upon 
the  value  of  the  moral  concepts  held  to  be  evolved.  To  accept 
such  theories  of  the  origin  of  morality  would  carry  with  it  the 
conviction  that  what  we  took  for  "  moral "  conduct  was  in  reality 
something  very  different,  and  has  been  so  throughout  its  history. 
The  legitimate  inference  which  should  follow  would  be  the  denial 
of  the  validity  of  those'  moral  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  absolute  in  character,  and  the  substitution  for  all 
customary  moral  terms  of  an  entirely  new  set  based  upon 
biological  considerations.  But  it  is  precisely  this,  the  only  logical 
Inference,  which  most  evolutionary  philosophers  are  unwilling 
to  draw.  They  cannot  give  up  their  belief  In  customary  morality. 
Professor  Huxley  nuiintafned,  for  example,  in  a  famous  .lecture 
that  "  the  ethical  progress  of  sodety  depends  not  on  imitating 
the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it,  but  in 
combating  it  "  {Romanes  Lecture^  adj^n!).  And  very  frequently 
arguments  are  adduced  by  evolutionists  to  prove  that  men's 
belief  in  the  absolute  character  of  moral  precepts  is  one  of  the 


necessary  means  adopted  by  nature  to  cany  out  ber  desjgns  for 
the  sodal  welfare  of  mankind.  Yet  the  other  alternative,  to 
which  such  reasoning  points,  they  are  reluctant  to  accept 
For  the  belief  that  moral  obligation  is  absolute  an  character, 
that  it  is  alike  impossible  to  explain  its  origin  and  txanscead 
its  laws,  would  make  the  search  for  a  scientific  criterion  tA 
conduct  to  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  life  and  conditions  cf 
existence  meaningless,  if  not  absurd. 

Perhaps  the  one  European  thinker  who  has  carried  evolution- 
ary principles  in  ethics  to  their  logical  coiKlttaaon  k  Friedikh 
Nietzsche.    Almost  any  system  of  mmality  or  im- 
morality might  find  some'  justification  in  Nietzsche's 
writings,  which  are  extraoidinarily  chaotic  and  full  of  tie 
wildest  exaggerations.    Yet  it  has  been  a  true  instinct  which  lus 
led  popular  opinion  as  testified  to  by  current  literature  to  find  ia 
Nietzsche  the  most  orthodox  exponent  of  Darwinian  ideas  ia 
their  application  to  ethics.    For  he  saw  deariy  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful evolutionary  ethics  must  involve  the  "  transvaluatioQ  d 
all  values,"  the  "demoralization"  of  all  ordinary  cuneot 
morality.   He  accepted  frankly  the  gbrificatioo  of  brute  streagth. 
superior  cunning  and  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success  in  tbe 
struggle  for  existence,  to  which  the  ethics  of  e^ution  neccssaniy 
tend.    He  proclaimed  himself,  before  everything  else,  a  physio- 
logist, and  looked  to  physiology  to  provide  the  ultimate  ttandard 
for  everything  that  has  value;  and  though  his  own  ethkal  code 
necessarily  involves  the  disa(^)earance  of  wywpmthy,  kve, 
toleration  and  all  existing  altruistic  emotions,  be  ytt  in  a  sezse 
finds  room  for  them  in  such  altruistic  self-sacrifice  as  pcepam 
the  way  for  the  higher  man  of  the  future.    Thu^  after  a  fashioa, 
he  is  able  to  recondle  the  conflicting  claims  of  egoism  and 
altruism  and  succeed  where  most  apostles'  of  evoiutkm  fatL 
The  Christian  virtues,  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  soffering,  kz^ 
represent  a  necessary  stage  to  be  passed  through  in  the  evohitioo 
of  the  Vbermenschf  i.e.  the  stage  when  the  weak  and  suffering 
combine  in  revolt  against  the  strong.    They  are  to  be  supeneded, 
not  so  much  because  all  social  virtues  are  to  be  aoomed  and  re- 
jected, as  because  in  their  effects,  ».e.  in  their  tendency  to  per- 
petuate and  prolong  the  existence  of  the  weak  and  those  who  are 
least  well  equipped  and  endowed  by  nature,  they  axe  anti-social 
in  character  and  inimical  to  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  type  of  humanity.    Consequently  Nietaschc  in 
effect  maintains  the  following  paradoxical  position:  he  ^^pfains 
the  existence  of  altruism  upon  egoistical  prindples;  he  advocates 
the  total  abolition  of  all  altruism  by  carrying  these  same  cgoiscical 
principles  to  their  logical  condusion;  he  nevertheless  appeals  to 
that  moral  instinct  which  makes  men  ready  to  sacrifice  thai  ova 
narrow  personal  interests  to  the  higher  good  of  sodety— aa 
instinct  profoundly  altruistic  in  character—as  the  ultimate 
justification  of  the  ethics  he  enunciates.    Such  a  position  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  attempt  to  transcend  the  ultimate 
character  of  those  intuitions  and  feelings  idiich  prompt  mta  to 
benevolence.    Thus,  though  inddentally  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  Nietzsche,  espedally  from  his  criticism  of  the  ethks 
of  pessimism,  or  from  the  strictures  he  passes  upon  the  negatiiie 
moraUty  of  extreme. asceticism  or  quietism,  his  system  inevitably 
provides  its  own  refutation.    For  no  philosophy  which  travesties 
the  feal  course  of  history  and  distorts  the  moral  facts  is  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  howera 
brilliant  be  its  exposition  or  ingenious  its  arguments.    FinaBy, 
the  conceptions  of  strength,  power  and  masterfulness  by  which 
Nietzsche  attempts  to  delermine  his  own  moral  ideal,  becoice, 
when  examined,  as  relative  and  unsati^actory  as  otlier  criteria 
of  moral  action  said  to  be  deduced  from' evolutionary  prindpks. 
Men  desire  strength  or  power  not  as  ends  but  as  means  to  eiub 
beyond  them;  Nietzsche  is  most  convindng  when  the  Uher- 
mensch  is  left  undefined.    Imagined  as  ideal  man,  i^.  as  monlitT 
depicts  him,  he  becomes  intelligible;  imagined  as  Nietzsche 
describes  him  he  reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  that  disiincttoa 
which  chiefly  separates  man  from  the  animal  world  out  of  which 
he  has  emerged,  viz.  his  unique  power  of  self-consciottsocss  and 
self-criticism,  is  obliterated. 
It  was  upon  this  crucial  difficulty,  i.e.  the  transition  in  the 
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evolution  of  morality  from  the  stage  of  purely  animal  and 
unconscious  action  to  specifically  human  action, — i^.  action 
T  fJLOmjju  ^^'^'^  ^y  self-conscious  and  purposive  intelligence 
to  an  end  conceived  as  good, — that  the  polemic  of 
T.  H.  Green  and  his  idealistic  followers  fastened.  And  it  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  metaphysical  doctrines  enunciated 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  critidsm  not  in  themselves  vitally 
necessary  to  the  theory  of  morality  propounded  should  have  been 
regarded  as  the  main  contribution  to  ethical  theory  of  idealist 
writers,  and  as  such  treated  severely  by  hostile  critics.  Green's 
principal  objection  to  evolutionary  moral  philosophy  is  contained 
in  the  argument  that  no  merely  **  natural "  explanation  of  the 
/acts  of  morality  is  conceivable.  The  knowing  consciousness, — 
i.e.  so  far  as  conduct  is  concerned  the  moral  consciousness, — 
can  never  become  an  object  of  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which 
natural  phenomena  are  objects  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  such 
knowledge  implies  the  existence  of  a  knowing  consciousness  as 
a  relating  and  uniting  intelligence  capable  of  dbtinguishing  itself 
from  the  objects  to  which  it  relates.  And  more  particularly  the 
existence  of  the  moral  consciousness  implies  "  the  transition  from 
mere  want  to  consciousness  of  wanted  object,  from  impulse  to 
satisfy  the  want  to  effort  for  the  realization  of  the  wanted 
objects,  implies  the  presence  of  the  want  to  a  subject  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  it."  Consequently  the  facts  oi  moral 
development  imply  with  the  emergence  of  human  consciousness 
the  appearance  of  something  qualitatively  different  iiom  the 
facts  with  which  physiology  for  instance  deals,  imply  a  stratum 
as  it  were  in  development  which  no  examination  of  animal 
tissues,  no  calculation  of  consequences  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species  can  ever  satisfactorily  explain.  However 
far  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if  the  presence  of 
consciousness  be  admitted  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit 
also  the  presence  to  consciousness  of  an  ideal  which  can  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  of  a  power  of  looking  before  and  after,  and 
aiming  at  a  future  which  is  not  yet  ftJly  realized.  But  un- 
fortunately the  temporary  exigencies  of  criticism  made  it 
necessary  for  Green  to  emphasize  the  metaphysic  of  the  self, 
«'.«.  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
pre-requisites  of  any  form  of  self-consciousness  and  especially 
of  the  knowing  consciousness,  to  such  an  extent  that  critics 
have  lost  si^t  of  the  real  dependence  of  his  metaphysic  upon  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  moral  consciousness.  The  philosophic 
value,  the  sincerity,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  treatment 
of  moral  facts  and  institutions  have  been  f  uUy  recognized.  What 
has  nqt  been  adequately  realized  is  that  the  metaphysical  basis 
of  his  i^tem  of  ethics — ^the  argument,  for  example,  contained 
in  the  introduction  to  the  PrUegomata — ^b  unfairly  treated  if 
divorced  from  his  treatment  of  morals  as  a  whole,  and  that  it 
can  be  justly  estimated  only  if  interpreted  as  much  as  the  con- 
clusion as  the  starting-point  of  moral  theory.  The  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  the  self,  for  instance,  against  which  much 
critidsm  {e.g.  Taylor,  The  Problem  of  Conducif  chap,  ii.)  has 
been  directed,  though  it  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the  language  of 
cpistem<rfQgy,  has  its  roots  nevertheless  in  the  direct  testimony 
of  moral  experienced  For  morality  implies  a  power  in  the 
individual  of  rising  above  the  interests  of  his  own  narrower  self 
and  identifying  himself  in  tbe  pursuit  of  a  universal  good  with 
the  true  interests  of  all  other  selves.  SimiUrly  the  conception 
of  the  self  as  a  moral  unity  arises  naturally  out  of  the  impossibility 
of  finding  the  summum  bonum  in  a  succession  of  transient  states 
of  consciousness  such  as  hedonism  for  example  postulates.  Good 
as  a  true  universal  can  only  be  realized  by  a  true  self,  and  both 
imply  a  principle  of  unity  not  wholly  expressible  in  terms  of  the 
particulars  which  it  unifies.  But  whether  the  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  universal  good  be  the  true  one,  ix. 
whether  we  are  justified  in  identifying  that  sdf-consdousness 
which  is  capable  of  grasping  the  principle  of  unity  with  the 
principle  of  unity  which  it  grasps  is  a  metaphysical  and  theistic 
problem  comparatively  irrelevant  to  Green's  moral  theory. 
It  would  be  qm'te  possible  to  accept  his  criticisms  of  naturalism 
and  hedonism  while  rejecting  many  of  the  metaphysical  inferences 
which  he  draws.    A  somewhat  similar  answer  might  be  returned 


to  those  critics  who  find  Green's  use  of  the  term  "  self-realization  *' 
or  "  self-development "  as  characteristic  of  the  moral  ideal  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  quite  easy  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  such  a 
conception  if  understood  formally  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  moral  philosophy.  If  the  phrase  be  understood  to  mean  the 
realization  of  some  capacities  of  the  self  it  does  not  appear  to 
discriminate  sufficiently  between  the  good  and  bad  capacities; 
while  the  realization  under  present  conditions  of  all  the  capacities 
of  a  self  is  impossible.  And  to  aim  so  far  as  is  possible  at  all- 
round  development  would  again  ignore  the  distinction  between 
vice  and  virtue.  But  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Green  habitually 
uses  it  self-realization  implies,  as  he  puts  it,  the  fulfilment  by  the 
good  man  of  his  rational  rapacity  or  the  idea  of  a  best  that  is  in 
time,  ix,  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  had  self  is 
never  ignored,  but  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  his  theory. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  expression  is  in  any  case  tautological, 
i.e,  that  the  good  is  defined  in  terms  of  self-realization  and  self- 
realization  in  terms  of  the  good,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
rational  system  of  ethics  can  avoid  a  similar  imputation.  Green 
would  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  conception  of  "  good  " 
is  indefinable,  ix.  that  it  can  only  be  recognized  in  the  particulars 
of  conduct  of  which  it  is  the  universal  form.  Only,  therefore, 
to  those  philosophers  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  criterion 
of  morality,  ix.  a  universal  test  such  as  that  of  pleasure,  happiness 
and  the  like,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  worth  of  actions,  will 
Green's  position  seem  absurd;  since,  on  the  contrary,  such  concep- 
tions as  those  of  "  self-development "  or  "  self-realization  "  seem 
to  have  a  definite  and  positive  value  if  they  call  attention  to  the 
metaphysical  implications  of  morality  and  accurately  characterize 
the  moral  facts.  What  ambiguity  they  possess  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  naorality  itself.  For  moral  progress  consists  in  the 
actuidization  of  what  is  already  potentially  in  existence.  The 
striking  merit  of  Green's  moral  philosophy  is  that  the  idealism 
which  he  advocates  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  moral  habits  and 
institutions:  and  the  metaphysic  in  which  it  culminates  is 
based  upon  principles  already  implicitly  recognized  by  the  moral 
<;onsciousness  of  the  ordinary  man.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  Green's  teaching  than  the  belief  that  constructive  meta- 
physics could,  unaided  by  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  oonsdoua- 
ness,  discover  laws  for  the  regulation  of  conduct. 

But  although  Green's  loyalty  to  the  primary  facts  of  the  moral 
consciousness  prevented  him  from  constructing  a  ratioiuilistic 
S3rBtem  of  morals  based  solely  upon  the  conclusions  of  metaphysics, 
it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  revival  of  interest  in  meta- 
physics so  prominent  in  his  own  speculations  should  lead  to  a 
more  daring  criticism  of  ethical  firat  principles  in  other  writers. 
Bradley's  Ethical  Studies  had  presented  with  great  brilliancy 
an  idealist  theory  of  morality  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  Green's  Prolegomena,  But  the  publication  of  Appearance 
and  Reality  by  the  same  author  marked  a  great  advance  in 
philosophical  criticism  of  ethical  postulates,  and  a  growing 
dissatisifaction  with  current  reoondliations  between  moral  first 
prindples  and  the  condusions  of  metaphysics.  Appearanu 
and  Reality  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  morals,  yet  it 
inevitably  led  to  certain  condusions  affecting  conduct,  and  it 
was  no  very  long  time  before  these  concltisions  were  elaborated 
in  detaiL  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor's  Problem  of  Conduct 
(igox)  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  independent 
contributions  to  Moral  Philosophy  published  in  recent  years. 
But  it  nevertheless  follows  in  the  main  Bradley's  line  of 
critidsm  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
his  school  There  are  two  prindpal  positions  in  Professor 
Taylor's  work^— (x)  a  refusal  to  base  ethics  upon  metaphysics, 
and  (2)  the  discovery  of  an  irreconcilable  dualism  in  the  nature  of 
morality  which  takes  many  shapes,  but  may  be  summarized 
roughly  as  consisting  in  an  ultimate  opposition  between  egoism 
and  altruism.  With  regard  to  the  firat  of  these  Taylor  says 
(op.  cit.  p.  4)  that  his  object  is  to  show  that "  ethics  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  metaphysical  speculation  for  its  prindples  and  methods 
as  any  of  the  so-called  *  natural  sdences ' ;  that  its  real  basis 
must  be  sought  not  in  philosophical  theories  about  the  nature 
of  the  Absolute  ot  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  Um'verse, 
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but  in  the  empirical  facts  of  human  life  as  they  are  revealed  to 
us  in  our  concrete  everyday  experience  of  the  world  and  mankind, 
and  sifted  and  systematized  by  the  sciences  of  psychology  and 
sociology.  .  .  .  Ethics  should  be  regarded  as  a  purely '  positive ' 
or  '  experimental '  and  not  as  a  '  speculative '  science."  With 
regard  to  the  second  position  one  quotation  will  suffice  {op.  cU. 
p.  183).  "  Altruism  and  egoism  are  divergent  developments 
from  the  common  psychological  root  of  primitive  ethical  senti- 
ment. Both  developments  are  alike  unavoidable,  and  each  is 
ultimately  irreconcilable  with  the  other.  Neither  egoism  nor 
altruism  can  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  moral  theory  without 
mutilation  of  the  facts,  nor  can  any  higher  category  be  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  which  their  rival  claims  may  be  finally  adjusted." 

Professor  Taylor  expounds  these  two  theories  with  great 
brilliance  of  argument  and  much  ingenuity,  yet  neither  of  them 
will  perhaps  carry  complete  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  his  critics.  It  is  curious,  in  the  first  phice,  to  find 
the  independence  of  moral  philosophy  upon  metaphysics  sup- 
ported by  metaphysical  arguments.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
real  character  of  the  interrelation  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
first  principles  it  is  obvious  that  Taylor's  own  dissatisfaction 
with  current  moral  principles  arises  from  an  inability  to  believe 
in  their  ultimate  rationality,  ijs.  a  belief  that  they  are  untenable 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  metaphysics;  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  book  is  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Beyond  Good  and  Bad,"  in  which  the  highest  and  final  form 
of  the  ethical  consciousness  of  mankind  is  subjected  to  searching 
criticism.  But  further,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  psychology  (upon  which  Taylor  would  base  morality)  itself 
involves  meti4)hysical  assumptions;  its  position  in  fact  cannot 
be  stated  except  as  a  metaphysical  position,  whether  that  of 
subjective  idealism  or  any  other.  And  the  need  which  most 
philosophers  have  felt  for  some  philosophical  foundation  for 
morality  arises,  not  from  any  desire  to  subordinate  moral  insight 
lo  speculative  theory,  but  because  the  moral  facts  themselves 
are  inexplicable  except  in  the  light  of  first  principles  which 
metaphysics  alone  can  criticise. 

Taylor  himself  attempts  to  find  the  roots  of  ethics  in  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind,  the  moral  sentiments  being  primarily 
feelings  or  emotions,  though  they  imply  and  result  in  judgments 
of  approval  and  disapproval  upon  conduct.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  succeeds  in  clearly  distinguishing  ethical 
feelings  from  ethical  judgments,  and  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
synonymous  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Implications  of  moral  "judgment"  m\ist  involve  a  reference 
to  metaphysics. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  Taylor's  quarrel 
with  current  moral  ideals  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  moral  judgment,  >.«.  from  the 
standpoint  of  real  goodness  they  are  unsatisfactory,  being 
tainted  with  evil.  Hence  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  what 
b  in  effect  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  judgments  of  the  moral 
consciousness  with  a  belief  that  the  real  source  and  justification 
of  that  consciousness  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  sentiments 
and  vague  mass  of  floating  feelings  upon  which  it  pronounces. 
Scepticism  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  result  of  such  a  position. 
Taylor's  polemic  against  metaphysical  systems  of  ethics  is  based 
throughout  upon  an  alleged  discrepancy  and  separation  between 
the  facts  of  moral  "  experience,"  the  judgments  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  and  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  these  which 
the  philosophers  whom  he  attacks  would  by  no  means  accept. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  a  distinction  between  morality  as  a  form 
of  consdousness  and  reflection  upon  that  morality.  But  such 
a  distinction  neither  corresponds  to,  nor  testifies  to,  the  existence 
of  a  distinction  between  morality  as  "  experience  "  and  morality 
as  "  theory  "  or  "  idea." 

Taylor  is  more  persuasive  when  he  is  developing  his  second 
main  thesis — that  of  the  allied  existence  of  an  ultimate  dualism 
in  the  nature  of  morality.  His  accounts  of  the  genesis  of  the 
conceptions  of  obligation  and  responsibility  as  of  most  of  the 
ultimate  conceptions  with  which  moral  philosophy  deals  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected  to  the  extent  to  which  the  main  contention 


concerning  the  psycfaological  basis  of  ethics  commends  ttsdf  to 
the  reader.  But  in  his  exposition  of  the  fundamental  oootiadk- 
tion  involved  in  morality  elaborated  with  much  care  and  ilhistxa- 
tive  argument  he  appeals  for  the  most  part  to  facts  farailiar  to 
the  unphilosophical  moral  consciousness.  He  bqpns  by  finding 
an  ultimate  opposition  between  the  instincts  of  self- assertion 
and  instincts  which  secure  the  production  and  protectioo  of  tlx 
coming  generation  even  in  the  infra-ethical  world  with  which 
biology  deals.  He  traces  this  opposition  into  the  forms  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  social  life  of  mankind  (as,  t.g.^  io  the  difficulty  <rf 
reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  individual  self-develofMBem 
and  self -culture  and  social  service),  and  finds  **  a  hidden  root 
of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  beneath  all  moraUty  *'  (p.  243). 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  any  one  type  of  ideal 
without  some  departure  from  singleness  of  purpose.  And  be 
finds  all  the  conceptions  by  which  men  have  hopied  to  reooodle 
admitted  antagonisms  and  divergencies  between  moral  ideab 
claiming  to  be  ultimate  and  authoritative  ahke  unsatisfactory 
(p.  285).  Progress  is  iliiaory;  there  is  no  satisfactory  goal  to 
which  moral  development  inevitably  tends;  religi(»  io  vfaicb 
some  lake  refuge  when  distressed  by  the  inexplicable  oaaim^- 
tions  of  moral  condua  itself "  contains  and  rests  upon  an  ckmest 
of  make  believe  "  (p.  489). 

With  Taylor's  presentation  of  the  difficulties  with  whkh 
morality  is  expected  to  gra;^  probably  few  would  be  fbasd 
seriously  to  disagree,  though  they  might  consider  it  unduly 
pessimistic  But  when  he  turns  what  is  in  effect  a  statement 
of  certain  forms  of  moral  difficulty  into  an  attack  upon  the 
logical  and  coherent  character  of  morality  itself,  he  is  not  so 
likely  to  command  assent.  For  the  difficulty  all  men  naect  with 
in  realizing  goodness,  or  in  being  moral,  is  not  in  itself  evidence 
of  an  inherent  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  goodness  as  such. 
And  what  perhaps  would  first  strike  an  unprejudiced  critic  in 
Tayk>r's  exampks  of  conflicting  ideals  or  antagonistic  yet 
ultimate  moral  judgments  would  be  the  perception  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  moral  ideas  or  judgments  tt  all,  and  hence 
necessarily  not  ultimate. 

The  claims  of  self-culture  and  of  social  service  may  when 
considered  in  the  abstract  or  in  some  hypothetical  case  appear 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  But  when  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  individual  moral  consciousness  it  may  be  safdy 
asserted  (i)  that  there  can  be  only  one  moral  choke  pft^^^J^ 
i.e,  that  their  opposition  (where  they  are  opposed)  involves  no 
conffict  of  duties;  and  (2)  that  whichever  ideal  is  in  the  end 
preferred,  opportunities  will  nevertheless  be  provided  within  tu 
realization  for  the  concurrent  realization  of  activities  and 
capacities  ordinarily  associated  with  the  ideal  alleged  to  be 
contradictory.  For  just  as  there  is  no  sdf-realization  which 
does  not  involve  self-sacrifice,  so  there  is  no  room  for  that 
species  of  egoism  within  the  confines  of  morality  which  is  in- 
compatible with  social  service. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  account  of  Taykir's  wock 
that  the  tendency  of  his  thought,  as  of  that  of  Bradley,  is  by  no 
means  directed  to  the  confirmation  or  re-estaUishment  of  tlKse 
principles  of  conduct  recognized  by  the  ordinary  moral  con- 
sciousness. Psychology  or  metaphysics  tend  in  their  systeoB  to 
usurp  the  place  of  authority  formeriy  assigned  to  ethics  pn^)eT. 

It  would  be  true  on  the  whole  to  assert  that  evolotionaiy 
systems  of  ethics  such  as  those  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Leslk 
Stephen  or  Professor  S.  Alexander  {Moral  Order  and  jia^^M^ 
Progress,  1899),  together  with  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  morals  of  which  T.  H.  Green  and  Bradley  and  Taylor 
are  the  chief  representatives,  have  dominated  the  field  of  ethical 
speculation  since  187a  Nevertheless  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  such  a  work  as  Martineau's  Tyfes  of  Etkicsi  Tktmy 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  type  of  moral  philoscqjhy  most 
characteristically  English,  Le.  consisting  in  the  patient  analysis 
of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  itself,  has  given 
way  or  is  likely  to  give  way  to  more  ambitious  and  constructive 
efforts.  Martineau's  chief  endeavour  was,  as  he  himseif  says. 
to  interpret,  to  vindicate,  and  to  systematize  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  if  the  actual  exhibition  of  what  is  involved,  €4.,  m 
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monl  cboicc  Ii  tbc  viodiatioD  of  ntonlify  Mutinnu  miy  be 
uid  to  have  beta  lucccufuL  II  b  with  lii)  inlerprFUIion  and 
lyMimttintiOD  of  the  moral  mlmucnli  that  nu»l  of  Mutiiuiu's 
Critu3  have  found  fault,  ll  u  iiiiposublc,  e-g-.  to  accept  his 
ordered  hienichy  of  "  ^Hings  of  action"  without  perceiving 
ihae  tbc  real  piinciple  upon  which  they  can  he  arranged  in 
order  at  all  must  defend  upon  considerations  of  circumsLances 
and  consequences^  of  stations  and  duties,  with  which  a  strict 
intuitionalism  such  as  that  of  Manineau  would  have  no  dealing.' 
Sitmlaily  the  notion  of  Conscience  ai  a  speda]  faculty  giving  its 
pnoouBccmenls  iraraedialely  and  without  ttflection  cannot  iie 
DUinlained  in  the  [ace  of  modem  psychological  analysis  and 
ii  untrue  la  the  ulute  of  moral  judgment  ilMlf .  And  Manineau 
is  curiously  unsympathetic  to  the  unlvenal  and  social  aspect 
of  monUly  with  which  evolutloosry  and  idealist  moral  philo- 
Bophets  are  so  largely  occupied.  Nevertheless  there  have  been 
few  moral  philosophen  who  have,  apart  from  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  theii  ^Kcial  prepossessions,  set  forth  with  clearer  insight  or 
with  gna Lei  nol^ty  of  language  the  essentia]  nature  of  the  moral 

Equal  in  importance  to  Hartineau'i  worit  u  Professor  Sidg- 
wlck's  iialaii  u/Eikiei,  which  appeared  in  ig7».  The  two  works 
gi^^fc^  are  alike  in  loftiness  of  outlook  and  in  the  fact  thai 
^^"^  they  are  devoted  to  the  r»-*iamination  of  the  nature 
of  the  moral  consciousness  to  the  eiclusian  of  alien  branches  of 
inquiry.  In  ntoit  other  respects  they  differ.  Martineau  Is 
much  more  in  lympatby  mitii  idealiun  than  Sidgwick,  whose 
work  consists  in  a  Rttaiemcat  from  a  novel  and  independcnl 
standpoint  of  the  Utilitarian  position.  And  Sidgwick  has  been 
far  more  succeuful  than  any  other  moral  philosopher  with  the 
eiccption  of  T.  H.  Gieen  and  Bradley  in  founding  a  school  of 
tlioiLEfal.  Many  of  his  most  acute  ctiiici  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  how  much  they  owe  to  hii  leaching.  Chief  among  (lie 
man  recent  of  Iheu  is  G.  R  Moore,  ■hose  book  PriMipia  Elliua 
is  an  important  original  contribuiion  to  ethical  thought.  And 
although  Dr  Hastlog)  Rashdall  (r*e  TAroy  s/  Good  and  Evil, 
Oxford,  1(107)  "  not  Id  agreement  with  ElJgwick's  own  panicubr 
type  ol  hedonistic  theory  in  his  own  philosophical  position,  he 
occupia  a  point  of  view  somewhat  similat  to  that  of  Sidgwick's 
main  altitude  of  Katlonal  UiiLlariuiism.  KaihdaU's  two 
ndumes  eihlbit  also  ■  welcome  tetum  on  Ihe  purl  of  English 
thought  to  the  proper  business  of  the  moral  philosopher— the 

■a  Pitfcasor  L.  T.  Hobbouse't  UnriJ,  in  EMfmun  or  Trofcssoi 

E.  jL  Wcstermarck'a  Oif in  ond  PtKlefmtnl  a/  lie  Uvrol  IiUai, 
ICilify  10  a  continued  interest  in  the  history  of  morality  and  in 
the  anthropological  inquiiiei  with  which  moral  philosi^hy  is 

Much  that  Is  ofimpottaoce  for  moral  phihnophy  has  recently 
been  written  upon  problems  that  rnore  properly  belong  to  the 
phikisophy  of  religion  and  the  theory  of  kiuwlcdge,  J.  F. 
M'Tagprt's  Slwlia  in  Iltgdian  Coimalocy,  and  his  later  work, 
Stmc  Doima  o/  XiJifwn,  contain  Interesting  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  pleasure  and  of  the  problem  o(  free  nill  and 
deletminisni.  A  notable  instance  of  Ibis  tendency  is  seen  in  (be 
developments  of  the  theory  of  pragmatism  ((.».),  lor  which 

F.  C  S  Schiller  has  proposed  the  general  term  "  humanism." 
Such  aspect)  as  concern  ethics  include,  for  example,  the  llmiled 
Indetermloism  involved  in  the  theory,  the  attilude  of  the  religious 
CODSdoiunas  expressed  by  William  James  {Will  It  Brlitve  and 
PrVfHOIUM),  and  the  pragmatic  conception  of  the  good. 
And  the  widespread  interest  in  social  problems  has  produced 
a  revival  of  speculation  concerning  questions  partly  political 
and  party  ethical  in  character,  r.f .  the  nature  ol  justice.  Finally 
it  has  become  apparent  that  many  problems  hitherto  left  for 
poliLica]  economy  to  sdve  belong  more  property  to  the  moralist, 
if  not  to  Ihe  moral  philosopher,  and  il  may  be  conlidenlly  ex- 
pected that  with  the  increased  complexity  ol  social  Ufe  and  the 
disappearance  of  many  sanctions  of  morality  hitherto  regarded 
as  inviolable,  the  future  will  bring  a  renewed  and  practical 

>  a.  A.  5eth  Fringle-I^tliioii,  TU  Fkiieupkual  RaiiaU.  liar- 
JtoMo'l  FkOnipk},  p.  9). 
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modem  Abyssinia),  which,  from  the  conteit  would  appear  to 
denote  a  tribe  located  in  S.  Arabia,  whose  name  was  rendered 
by  the  Greelc  geographers  as  Abaseni  and  Abissa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  their 
honourable  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  Greek  researchers,  from  Democritus  onwards. 
Herodotus  divides  them  into  two  main  groups,  a  straight-haired 
race  and  a  woolly-haired  race,  dwelling  respectively  to  the  East 
and  West,  and  this  distinction  is  confirmied  by  the  Egyptian 
monuments.    From  his  time  onwards  various  names  of  tiibes  are 
enumerated,  and  to  some  extent  geographically  located,  most  of 
these  appellations  being  Greek  words,  applied  to  the  tribes  by 
strangers  in  virtue  of  what  seemed  to  be  their  leading  character- 
isUcs,  e.g.  "  Long-lived,"  "  Fish-eaters,"  '*  Troglodytes,"  &c 
The  bulk  of  our  Information  is  derived  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, whence  it  appears  that,  originally  occupied  by  independent 
tribes,  who  were  raided  (first  by  Seneferu  or  Snefru,  first  king  of 
the  IVth  or  last  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty)  and  gradually  subjected 
by  Egyptian  kings  (the  steps  in  this  process  are  traced  by  E.  W. 
Budge,  Tk€  Egyptian  Sudan,  1907.  i.  505  sqq.).  Under  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  it  became  an  Egyptian  province,  administered  by  a 
viceroy  (at  first  the  Egyptian  king's  son),  called  prince  of  Kesh, 
and  paying  tributes  in  negroes,  oxen,  gold,  ivory,  rare  beads, 
hides  and   household    utensils.    The   inhabitants   frequently 
rebelled  and  were  as  often  subdued;  records  of  these  repeated 
conquests  were  set  up  by  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  shape  of 
steles  and  temples;  of  the  latter  the  temple  of  Amenhotep 
(Amenophis)  UI.  at  Soleb  or  Sulb  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
magnificent.    Ethiopia  became  independent  towards  the  nth 
century  B.C.,  when  the  XXIst  Dynasty  was  reigning  in  Egypt. 
A  state  was  founded,  having  for  its  capital  Napata  (mod.  Merattn) 
at  the  foot  of  Jebel  BarkaJ,  "  the  sacred  mountain,"  which  in 
time  became  formidable,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
conquered  Egypt;  an  Egyptian  campaign  a  recorded  in  the 
famous  stele  of  King  Pankhi    The  fortunes  of  the  Ethiopian 
(XXVth)  Dynasty  belong  to  the  history  of  Egypt  {q,v.).    After 
the  Ethiopian  yoke  had  been  shaken  off  by  Egypt,  about  660  B.C., 
Ethiopia  continued  independent,  under  kings  of  whom  not  a  few 
are  known  from  inscriptions.    Besides  a  number  whose  names 
have  been  discovered  in  cartouches  at  iebel  Barkal,  the  following, 
of  whom  all  but  the  third  have  left  important  steles,*  can  be 
roughly  dated:  Tandamane,  8on.of  Hrhaka  (667-650),  Asperta 
(630-600),  Pankharer  (600-560),  Harsifitf  (560-525),  Nastasen 
(535-500).    From  the  evidence  of  the  stele  of  the  second  (the 
Coronatbn  Stele)  and  that  of  the  fifth  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  sovereignty  early  in  this  period  became  elective,  a  deputation 
of  the  various  orders  in  the  realm  being  (as  Diodorus  states), 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  sent  to  Napata,  where  the  chief  god 
Amen  selected  out  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  the  person 
who  was  to  succeed,,  and  who  became  offidally  the  god's  son; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  priestly  caste  was  more  influential 
in  Ethiopia  than  in  Egypt  lx>th  before  and  after  this  period. 
Another  stele  (called  the  Stele  of  Excommunication)  records 
the  expulsion  of  a  priestly  family  guilty  of  murder  (H.  SchUfer, 
KliOf  vi.  387) :  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  expelled  them  has 
been  obliterated.    The  stele  of  HarsiOtf  contains  the  record  of 
nine  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  subdued  various 
tribes  south  of  MeroC  and  built  a  number  of  temples.  The  stele  of 
the  hist  of  these  sovereigns,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  edited 
by  H.  SchJLfer  (Leipzig,  1901),  contains  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  in  its  author's  lime. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  but  (according  to  his 
own  account)  destroyed  the  fleet  sent  by  the  invader  up  the  Nile, 
while  (as  we  leafn  from  Herodotus)  the  land-force  succumbed 
to  famine  (see  Cambyses).    It  further  appears  that  in  his  time 
and  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  removed  from  Napata,  where  in  the  time  of  HarsiOtf 
the  temples  and  palaces  were  already  in  ruins,  to  MercC  at  a 
distance  of  60  camel-hours  to  the  south-east.    But  Napata 
retained  its  importance  as  the  religious  metropolis;  it  was  thither 
that  the  king  went  to  be  crowned,  and  there  too  the  chief  god 


delivered  his  orades,  which  were  Gt  b  taSd>  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  local  names  in  Nastasen's  inscription,  describiag  Iw  nyal 
drcuit,  are  in  many  cases  obscure.    A  city  named  Fiiiva(Bieng| 
Pa-Nebes)  appears  to  have  constituted  the  most  Dortheiiy  point 
in  the  empire.    These  Ethiopian  kings  seem  to  have  made  no 
attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt,  though  they  were  often  cnga^Ed 
in  wars  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sudan.    For  tbe  sth  and  4ih 
centuries  B.C.  the  history  of  the  oounlxy  is  a  blank.    A  fresh 
epoch  was,  however,  inaugurated  by  Ergaxnenes,  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  is  said  to  haver  massacred  the 
priests  at  Napata,  and  destroyed  sacerdotal  infloeooe,  tiD  then 
so  great  that  the  king  might  at  the  priests'  order  be  coape&ed 
to  destroy  himself;  Diodorus  attributes  this  measure  to  Ergs- 
menes'  acquaintance  with  Greek  culture,  vhich  be  Intioduced 
into  his  country.    A  temple  .was  built  hy  this  Icing  at  PfeeSds 
(Dakka)  to  Thoth.    Probably  the  sovereignty  again  became 
hereditary.    (X:casional  notices  of  Ethiopia  occur  from  this  tine 
onwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  though  the  special  treatises 
by  Agatharchides  and  others  are  kst.    Acoording  to  tlMse  the 
country  came  to  be  ruled  by  queens  named  Candaoe.    One  of 
them  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Romans  in  24  and  sj  B.C.; 
the  land  was  invaded  by  C.  PMronius,  who  took  the  fortress 
Premis  or  Ibrim,  and  sacked  tbr  capital  (then  Napata);  the 
emperor  Augustus,  however,  ordered  the  evacuation  o£  the 
country  without  even  demanding  tribute.    The  stretch  of  land 
between  Asstian  (Syene)  and  Maharraka  (Hiera  Sycamxnua)  was, 
however,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  Roman 
cohorts  were  sutioned  at  the  latter  place.    To  judfe  by  the 
monuments  it  is  possible  that  there  weit  queens  who  reined 
alone.    Pyramids  were  erected  for  qiieeos  as  wdl  as  for  kinpi» 
and  the  position  of  the  queens  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  their 
consorts,  though,  so  far  as  montmiental  representationa  go,  they 
always  yielded  precedence  to  the  Utter.    Candaoe  appears  to 
be  found  as  the  luune  of  a  queen  for  whom  a  pyramid  waa  baSt 
at  MeroS.    A  great  builder  was  Netekamane,  who  is  upwscntfd 
with  his  queen  Amanetari  on  ten^tles  of  Egyptian  style  at  many 
points  up  the  Nile — at  Amara  just  above  the  seocmd  cataxact, 
and  at  Napata,  as  well  as  at  MeroC,  Benaga  and  Naga  in  the 
distant  Isle  of  MeroC    He  belongs,  probably,  to  the  Ptolemaic 
age.    Later,  in  the  Roman  period,  the  type  in  sculpture  changed 
from  the  Egyptian.    The  figures  are  oboe,  feqjedally  the  womoi, 
and  have  pronounced  negro  featiores,  and  the  royal  pcnoa  is 
loaded  with  bulging  gold  ornaments.    Of  this  period  also  there 
is  a  royal  pair,  Netekamane  and  Amanetarii  imitating  the  nftmes 
of  their  conspicuous  predecessors.    In  the  4th  oentuiy  aj>.  the 
state  of  Mero<!  was  ravaged  by  the  Nubas  (7)  andthe  Abyisinians, 
and  in  the.  6th  century  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Christian  state 
of  Nubia  (see  Dongola). 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ethiopians  appear 
to  have  derived  their  religion  and  dviliaation  from  the  Egypitians. 
The  royal  inscriptions  are  written  in  the  hiero^yi^c  character 
and  the  Egyptian  language,  which,  however,  in  the  opinioo  of 
experts,  steadily  deteriorate  after  the  separation  of  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt.  About  the  time  of  Ergamenes,  or  (according  to 
some  authorities)  before,  a  vernacular  came  to  be  employed  in 
inscriptions,  written  in  a  special  alphabet  of  33  signs  in  parallel 
hieroglyphic  and  cursivt  forms.  I^ie  curvve  is  to  be  read  from 
right  to  left,  the  hieroglyphic,  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  method, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  figures  face.  The  Egyptian  equiva- 
lents of  six  characters  have  been  made  out  by  the  aid  of  bilingual 
cartouches.  Words  are  divided  from  each  <^er  by  pairs  of  d<Ms, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  forms  and  values  of  the  signs  are  largely 
based  on  Egyptian  writing;  but  as  yet  decipherment  has  not 
been  attained,  nor  can  it  yet  be  stated  to  what  group  the 
language  should  be  assigned  (P.  LI.  Griffith  in  D.  R.  Maclver's 
Areika,  Oxford,  igog,  and  later  researches). 

Notices  in  Greek  authors  are  collected  by  P.  IHiufitKhle,  Z>tt 
geograpkiscke  Erforschung  des  afrikanisckn  ConHuemis  fyTcniu, 
18S0) :  the  inscriptions  were  edited  and  interpreted  by  G.  Maspero, 
Revue  arckSol.  xxti.,  xj^.;  M&anptM  d'Assyrtolopt  €t  ^Eg^pieiogie^ 
ti.,  ill. ;  Records  «/  Ike  Past,  vi. ;  TlS.B.A.  iv. ;  ScUfer,  Kc,  and  ZeU- 
sckriftjUr  dgyptiscke  Spracke,  xxxiii.  See  also  J.  H.  Breasted.  "  The 
Monuments  of  Sudanese  Nubia.'*  in  American  Jotmial  ^  SemiHc 
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LaafMfw  (October  1008).  and  the  «ork  of  C.  W.  Budge  ated  above. 
A  deacnption  of  the  caief  ruins  and  the  results  of  Dr  D.  R.  Mad  ver  s 
researches  in  northern  Nubia,  begun  in  1907,  will  be  found  under 
Sudan:    An^BgypHa*. 

TkeAxumiU  Kintdom.^Aboutiht  ist  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  new  kingdom  grew  up  at  Azum  iq.v,),  of  which  a  king 
Zoscales  is  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  Maris  Erylkraei,  Frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  there  is  no 
authentic  chronicle,  have  been  made  out  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  list.*— (i)  Greek  in- 
scription of  Adulis,  copied  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  545, 
the  beginning,  with  the  king's  name,  lost  (a)  Sabaean  inscrip- 
tion of  Ela  Amida  in  two  halves,  discovered  by  J.  Theodore  Bent 
at  Azum  in  1893,  and  completed  by  E.  Littmann  in  1906.  (3) 
Ethioptc  inscription  probably  of  the  same  king,  imperfect 
(Littmann).  (4)  Trilingual  inscription  of  Aeizanes,  the  Greek 
version  discovered  by  Henry  Salt  in  1305,  the  Sabaean  by  Bent, 
and  the  Ethiopic  (Gtez)  by  Littmann.  (5)  Ethiopic  inscription 
of  Aeiaanes  (so  littmann),  son  of  Ela  Amida,  discovered  by 
Eduard  Rappell  in  1833.  (6)  Ethiopic  inscriptions  of  Hetana- 
Dan'el,  son  of  Dabra  Efrem.  These  axe  all  long  inscriptions 
giving  details  of  wars,  &c.  The  sixth  is  later  than  the  rest, 
which  ai«  to  be  attributed  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  kingdom,  the  4th  and  sth  centuries  AJ>.  The  fourth  is  pagan, 
the  fifth  Christian,  Aeisanes  having  in  the  interval  embraced 
Christianity.  It  was  to  this  king  that  the  emperor  Constantius 
addressed  a  letter  in  356  a.d. 

Aeisanes  and  his  successors  style  themselves  kings  of  the 
Azumites,  Homerites  (Himyar), .  Raidan,  the  Ethiopians 
(Habaiat),  the  Sabaeans,  Silee,  Tlanio,  the  Bugaites  (Be^)  and 
Kasu.  This  style  implies  consideraUe  conquests  in  South 
Arabia,  which,  however,  must  have  been  lost  to  the  Azumites 
by  A  J>.  378.  They  daim  to  rule  the  Kasu  or  Meroitic  Ethiopians; 
and  the  fifth  inscription  records  an  ezpedition  along  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile  to  punish  the  Nuba  and  Kasu,  and  a  fragment  oi  a 
Greek  inscription  from  Mero<S  was  recognized  by  Sayce  as 
commemorating  a  king  of  Azum.  Ezoept  for  these  inscriptions 
Azumite  history  is  a  blank  until  in  the  6th  century  we  find 
the  Azumite  king  sending  an  ezpedition  to  wreck  the  Jewish 
state  then  ezisting  in  S.  Arabia,  and  reducing  that  country 
to  a  state  of  vassalage:  the  king  is  styled  in  Ethiopian 
chronicles  Caleb  (Kaleb),  in  Greek  and  Arabic  documents 
El-Esbaha.  In  the  7th  century  a  successor  to  this  king, 
named  Abraha  or  Abraham,  gave  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
followers  of  Mahomet  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  (see  Ababia  : 
History,  ad  init.).  A  few  more  names  of  kings  occur  on  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  Greek  characters  till  about  ajd.  700,  after 
which  time  that  language  seems  definitely  to  have  been  displaced 
in  favour  of  Ethiopic  or  (jeez:  the  condition  of  the  script  and 
the  coins  renders  them  all  difficult  to  identify  with  the  names 
preserved  in  the  native  lists,  which  are  too  fanciful  and  mutually 
contiadictoiy  to  furnish  of  themselves  even  a  vestige  of  hisUwy. 
For  the  period  between  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  beginning  of 
the  modem  history  of  Abyssinia  thereaxe  a  few  notices  in  Arabic 
writers;  so  we  have  a  notice  of  a  war  between  Ethiopia  and 
Nubia  about  687  (C.  C.  Rossini  in  Ciom.  See.  Asiai.  Jial.  z.  141), 
and  of  a  letter  to  (Seorge  kingof  Nubia  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia 
some  time  between  978  and  1003,  when  a  Jewish  queen  Judith  was 
oppressing  the  Chri^ian  population  (I.  Guidi,  ibid.  iii.  176,  7). 

The  Abyssinian  chronicles,  it  may  be  noted,  attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  to  Menelek  (or  Ibn  el-Hakim),  son  of 
Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The  Azumite  ot  Menelek 
dynasty  was  driven  from  northern  Abyssinia  by  Judith,  but  soon 
after  another  Christian  dynasty,  that  oi  the  Zagute,  obtained 
power.  In  1268  the  reigning  prince  abdicated  in  favour  of 
YekOnO  AmUk,  king  of  Shoa,  a  descendant  of  the  monarch  over- 
thrown by  Judith  (see  Abyssdoa). 

See  A.  Dillnun,  Dig  Anfdngf  des  oxumiHsckeH  Rtiches  (Beritn. 
1879);  E.  Drouin^  Refw  ardUci.  xliv.  (1882):  T.  Mommsen. 
Cesckuklt  dtr  rdmtschen  ProvinuH,  chap,  xiii.;  W.  Dittenberger, 
Oritmiis  Crate*  InseripUonts  M<ecfM,,Nos.  199,100;  Littmann  u. 
Kroncker,  Verberickl  der  dnOuhtn  Aksmm-BxfddHiffH  (Beriin,  1906). 
aod  Littman's  subsequent  researches. 
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The  employment  of  the  Gees  or  Ethiopic  language  for  literary 
purposte  appears  to  have  begun  no  long  time  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia,  and  its  pagan  period  is 
represented  by  two  Azumite  inscriptions  (published  by  D.  H. 
Mttller  in  J.  T.  Bent's  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  1893),  and 
an  inscription  at  Matara  (published  by  C.  C.  Rossini,  RendicorUi 
Accad.  Lineeif  1896).  As  a  literary  Unguage  it  survived  its 
use  as  a  vernacular,  but  it  is  unknown  at  what  time  it  ceased  to 
be  the  Utter.  In  Sir  W.  C:omwallis  Harris's  HigUands  oj 
Aethiopia  (1844)  there  is  a  list  of  rather  more  than  100  works 
eztant  in  Ethiopic;  subsequent  research  has  chiefly  brought  to 
light  fresh  copies  of  the  same  worlts,  but  it  has  contributed  some 
fresh  titles.  A  conspectus  of  all  the  MSS.  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  (over  laoo  in  number)  was  published  by  C.  C.  Rossini 
in  1899  {Rendieonti  Aecad.  Lineei,  ser.  v.  vol.  viii.);  of  these 
the  Urgest  collection  is  that  in  the  British  Museum,  but  others 
of  various  sixes  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe. 
R.  E.  Littmann  (in  the  Zeitsekrijt  J§r  Assyriohpe,  zv.andzvi.) 
describes  two  collections  at  Jenisalem,  one  of  which  contains 
283  MSS.;  and  Rossini  {RtndiconH,  1904)  a  collection  of  35  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  mission  at  Cberen.  Other  collections 
ezist  in  Abyssinia,  and  many  MSS.  are  in  private  hands.  In 
1893  besides  portions  of  the  Bible  some  40  Ethiopic  books  had 
been  printed  in  Europe  (enumerated  in  L.  Ck>ldschinidt's  BibliO' 
tktca  AeUdofica)f  but  many  more  have  since  been  puUished. 

Gees  literature  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  periods,  of 
which  the  first  dates  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  sth  century,  and  ends  somewhere  in  the  7th;  the 
second  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  Salomonic  dynasty  in 
1268,  continuing  to  the -present  time.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
translations,  msde  in  the  first  period  from  Greek,  in  the  second 
from  Arabic  It  has  no  authors  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second 
rank.  Its  character  as  a  sacred  and  literary  language  is  due  to 
its  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  in  the  ordinary  enumeration 
is  made  to  contain  81  books,  46  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  3$ 
of  the  New.  These  figures  are  most  probably  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  ordinary  canonical  books  Maea^ees,  TMi,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasficus,  Banich,  Jubilees,  Enoch,  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  Ezra  IV.,  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Synodos  ((^nons  of 
the  Apostles),  the  Booh  of  Adam,  and  Jouph  Ben  Corion.  For 
the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Ethiopic  Church,  whose  chief  service  to  Biblical 
literature  consists  in  its  preservation  of  various  apocryphal 
works  which  other  parts  of  Christendom  have  lost  or  possess 
only  in  an  imperfect  form  (see  Enoch;  Jtoilees,  Book  of,  &c.). 
It  diould  be  observed  that  the  Maccabees  of  the  Ethiopic  Bible 
is  an  entirely  different  work  from  the  books  of  that  name  included 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  which,  however,  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
recent  version  made  from  the  Vulgate;  q>ecimens  of  their 
own  Maccabees  have  been  published  by  J.  Horovits  in  the 
Zeitschnft  /fir  Assyriolope,  voL  zz.  The  MSS.  of  the  Biblical 
books  vary  very  much,  and  none  of  them  can  daim  any  great 
antiquity;  the  oldest  eztant  MS.  of  the  four  Books  of  Kings 
appears  to  be  one  in  the  Museo  Borgiano,  presented  by  King 
Amda  Sion  (13 14)  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Jerusalem  (described 
by  N.  Roupp,  ibid.  zvL  296-342).  Hence  P.  de  Lagarde  supposed 
the  Ethiopic  version  to  have  been  made  from  the  Arabic,  which 
indeed  is  in  accordance  with  a  native  tradition.  This  opinion 
is  held  by  few;  C.  F.  A.  Dillman  distinguished  in  the  case  of 
the  Old  Testament  three  classes  of  MSS.,  a  versio  aniiqua,  made 
from  the  Septuagint  (probably  in  the  Hcsychian  tezt),  a  clsss 
revised  from  Greek  MSS.,  and  a  class  revised  from  the  Hebrew 
(probably  through  the  medium  of  an  Arabic  version).  An 
examination  of  ten  chapters  of  St  Matthew  by  L.  Hackspill 
(ibid.  vol.  zi.)  led  to  the  result  that  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
(Sospeb  was  made  about  aj>.  500,  from  a  Syro-ocddental  text, 
and  that  this  original  translation  is  represented  by  Cod.  Paris. 
Aeth.  32;  whereas  most  MSS.  and  all  printed  editions  contain  a 
tezt  influenced  by  the  Alexandrian  Vulgate,  and  show  traces 
of  Arabic.    Rossini  {ibid.  z.  is^)  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
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Abba  SalAm&,  whom  the  native  tradition  identifies  with  Fni- 
mentius,  evangelist  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  ascribed,  was  in  reality  a  Metropolitan  of  the  early 
14th  century,  who  revised  the  cwrupt  text  then  current.  Of 
the  andent  translation  the  latest  book  is  said  to  be  Ecdesiasticus, 
translated  in  the  year  678.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
published  repeatedly  (first  in  Rome,  1548-1549;  some  letters 
about  its  publication  were  edited  by  I.  Guidi  in  the  Arckmo  ddUi 
Soe.  Rom.  di  Sloria  Patria,  x886).  and  C.  F.  A.  DiUmann  edited 
a  critical  text  of  most  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  it;  portions  have  been  edited  by 
J.  Bachmann  and  others. 

Other  transbtions  thouf^t  to  belong  to  the  first  period  are 
the  Sker*ata  Makhbdr^  ascribed  to  S.  Pachomius;  the  Kerilos, 
a  collection  of  homih'es  and  tracts,  beginning  with  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  Dt  recta  fide;  and  the  PhytiologuSf  a  fanciful  work 
on  Natural  History  (edited  by  F-  Hommd,  Leipzig,  1877). 

Of  the  works  bdonging  to  the  second  period  much  the  most 
important  are  those  which  deal  with  Abyssinian  histoiy.  A 
court  official,  called  sakitfi  U^eOunet  (secretary),  having  under 
him  a  sta£f  of  scribes,  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  public  annals 
year  by  year;  and  on  these  official  compositions  the  Abyssinian 
histories  are  based.  The  earliest  part  of  the  Axum  chronicle 
preserved  is  that  recording  the  wars  of  Amda  Sion  (13 14-1344) 
against  the  Moslems;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  even 
this  exists  in  its  original  form,  as  some  scholars  think;  according 
to  its  editor  (J.  Perruchon  in  the  Jonm.  Asiat.  for  2889)  it  is 
preserved  in  a  recension  of  the  time  of  King  Zar'a  Ya'kfib.  Under 
King  Lebna  Dengd  (1508-1540)  the  annals  of  his  four  pre- 
decessors, Zar'a  Ya'kOb,  Baeda  Maryam,  Eskender  and  Na*od 
(1434-1508)  were  drawn  up;  those  of  the  first  two  were  published 
by  J.  Perruchon  (Paris,  1893);  in  the  Jottm.  Asiat^  for  1894 
the  same  scholar  publi^ed  a  further  fragment  of  the  history 
of  Baeda  Maryam,  written  by  the  tutor  to  the  king's  children, 
and  the  history  of  Eskender,  Amda  Sion  II.  and  Na'od  as  com- 
piled in  Lebna  Dengel's  time.  The  histoiy  of  Lebna  Dengel  was 
publi^ed  by  the  same  scholar  {Joum.  Semii.  i.  374)  and  Rossini 
(RendicfftiH,  2894,  v.  p.  6x7);  that  of  his  successor  Claudius 
(x54»-x559)  by  Conxelmann  (Paris,  2895);  that  of  his  successor 
Minas  (1559-XS63)  by  F,  M.  E.  Pereira  (Lisbon,  x^);  those 
oi  the  three  following  kings,  Sharsa  Dengel,  Zft  Dengel,  and 
Ya'kflb,  by  Rossini  {RendkonH,  X893).  The  histoiy  of  the  next 
king  Sysenius  (1606-X633)  by  Abba  Meherka  Dengel  and  Tekla 
Shelase  was  edited  by  Pereira  (Lisbon,  1892);  the  chronicles 
of  Joannes  I.,  lyasu  I.  and  Bakaffa  (X682-1730)  by  I.  Guidi, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1903-1905);  all  are  con- 
temporary, and  the  names  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  hist  two 
kings  are  recorded.  Besides  these  we  have  the  partly  fabulous 
chrou'de  of  Lalibela  (of  uncertain  date,  but  before  the  Salo- 
mou'an  dynasty  was  restored),  edited  by  Perruchon  (Paris, 
1892);  and  a  brief  chronicle  of  Abyssinia,  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  lyasu  II.  (X729-X753),  embodying  materials  abridged,  but 
often  unaltered,  was  published  by  R.  Basset,  in  the  Journ. 
Asiat  for  1882  (cf.  Rossini  in  the  Rendkanti,  x 893-1894,  p.  668), 
and  has  since  formed  the  basis  for  Abyssinian  history.  Many 
compilations  of  the  sort  exist  in  MS.  in  libraries,  and  great  praise 
is  bestowed  on  the  one  which  E.  RUppell,  when  travelling  in 
Abyssiu'a,  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  use.  It  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  his  MSS.  at  Frai^urt.  Ethiopic  scholars  speak  of  a 
special  "  historical  style  "  wl)ich  comes  from  the  mixtiuv  of  the 
styles  of  different  periods,  and  the  admixture  of  Amharic  phrases 
and  idioms.  The  historian  of  the  wars  of  Amda  Sion  is  credited 
with  some  literary  merit;  most  of  the  chroniclers  have  little. 

The  remaining  literature  of  the  second  period  is  thought  to 
begin  somewhat  earlier  than  these  chronicles.  To  the  time  of 
King  YekOnS  Amlftk  (1268-1283)  the  historical  romance  called 
Kebra  Nagaset  (Glory  of  Kings)  is  assigned  by  its  editor,  C. 
Bezold  (Bavarian  Academy,  1904);  other  scholars  gave  it  a 
somewhat  later  date.  Its  purpose  is  to  glorify  the  Salomonian 
dynasty,  whence,  in  spite  of  a  colophon  which  deckres  It  to  be 
a  trandation,  it  was  regarded  as  an  original  work;  since,  how- 
ever, it  shows  evident  signs  of  having  been  translated  from  Arabic 


Bezold  supposes  that  its  author,  IshAk,  was  an  imaigranc  whese 
native  language  was  Arabic,  in  which  thexcfoie  he  would  natur- 
ally write  the  first  draft  of  his  book.  Tothetimcof  Ya^xASioa 
{ob.  X  294)  belongs  the  Vision  of  the  Prophet  Habakkmk  m  Kartasd, 
as  also  the  works  of  Abba  SaUmil,  n^arded  as  the  fotmder  oi  the 
Ethiopic  renaissance,  one  of  whose  sermons  is  preserved  in  a 
Cheren  MS.  With  his  name  are  coimected  thtActsoftke  Passiom, 
the  Service  for  the  Dead  and  the  translation  of  VtvUahn,  tx 
Philoxenus.  King  Zar*a  Ya*kab  composed  or  had  compoaed  for 
him  as  many  as  seven  books;  the  most  important  of  thoc  is  the 
Book  of  Light  (Mashafa  Berhin),  paraphiaMd  as  Ktrtkenardmaatg, 
by  Dillmann,  who  gave  an  analysis  of  its  omtents  {Oher  ^ 
Regierung  dts  Kdmgs  Zar'a  Ya'hab,  BexL  Acad.,  x8a4).  He  abo 
organized  the  compilation  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Viipn  Mary, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Ethiopic  books;  a  magnificent  cdiiioa 
was  printed  by  E.  W.  Budge  in  the  Menz  coUectioo  (London, 
X900).  In  the  same  reign  the  Arabic  cjironicle  of  al-MakIn  was 
translated  into  Gees.  Under  Lebna  Dengel  (ob.  1540),  besides 
the  above-mentioned  collection  of  chronides,  we  hear  of  the 
translation  from  the  Arabic  oi  the  histoiy  and  martjrrdom  of 
St  George,  the  Commentary  of  J.  Chxysostom  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ascetic  works  of  J.  Saba  called  Aragaa^ 
manfasOsBa.  Under  Claudius  (1540-1559)  Maba  Sion  is  add  to 
have  translated  from  the  Arabic  The  Faith  of  the  Fathers,  a  vast 
compilation,  including  the  Didascaiia  Apostolorttm  (edited  by 
Piatt,  London,  1834),  and  the  Creed  of  Jacob  Barodaaa  (pub- 
lished by  Coniill,  ZDMG.  xxx.  4x7-466),  and  to  the  same  reigB 
belong  the  Booh  of  Extreme  Unction  {Mashafa  KandV),  and  the 
religious  romance  Barlaam  et  Joasaph  also  paraphrased  from 
the  Arabic  (partly  edited  by  A.  Zotenberg  in  Notices  H  Estrmis, 
voL  xxviii.).  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  King  Claodiits  has  been 
repeatedly  printed.  The  reign  of  Sharsa  Daigel  {oh.  1595)  was 
marked  by  many  literary  monuments,  such  as  the  reU^oos  and 
controversial  compilation  called  Maamura  Chretios,  aad  the 
translation,  by  a  certain  Salik,  of  the  religious  encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa  HAift)  of  the  monk  Nikon;  an  Arab  merdiaiit  from 
Yemen,  who  took  on  conversion  the  name  AnbCkOm  (Habakkok), 
translated  a  number  of  books  from  the  Arabic.  Under  Ya*kti> 
(ob.  X605)  the  valuable  chronicle  of  John  ol  Nikum  was  tcaaolated 
from  Arabic  (edited  by  A.  Zotenbog  with  French  tzanslatxoo  in 
Notices  et  extraits,  vol.  xziv.).  Under  John,  about  X687,  the 
Spiritual  Medicine  of  Michael,  bishop  of  Adtrib  and  Maiig,  was 
translated.  The  literature  that  Is  not  acatratdy  dated  cooasts 
largely  of  liturgies,  prayers  and  hymns;  EtUopic  poctiy  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirdy,  represented  by  the  last  of  these,  the  most 
popular  work  of  the  kind  being  an  ode  in  |muae  of  the  Virgin, 
called  Weddase  Maryam  (edited  1^  K.  Fries,  Leipxig,  1892). 
Various  hymn-books  bear  the  juunes  Depia,  Zemmart  and 
Mawas*et  (Antiphones);  there  is  also  ar  biblical  history  in  verse 
called  Mashafa  Madbal  or  Mestira  Zamdn,  H<»nflies  also  exisi 
in  large  numbers,  both  original  and  translated,  sometimes  after 
the  Arabic  fashion  in  rhymed  prose.  Haidology  is  naturally 
an  important  department  in  Ethiopir  literature.  la  the  great 
collection  called  Syncxar  v^rsnslated  originally  from  Arabic, 
but  with  large  additions)  for  each  day  of  the  year  there  is  the 
history  of  one  or  more  saints;  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
H.  Dilnsing  (1900)  to  derive  some  actual  history  from  it.  Many 
texts  containing  lives  of  individual  saints  have  be»  issued. 
Such  are  those  of  Maba  Sion  and  Gabra  Chrestos,  edited  by  Budge 
In  the  Meux  collection  (London,  1899);  the  Acts  of  S.  Mercuiius, 
of  which  a  fragment  was  edited  by  Rossini  (Rome,  X904);  the 
unique  MS.  of  the  original,  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  in  the 
Gees  language,  was  burned  by  thieves  who  set  fire  to  the  editor's 
house.  The  same  scholar  began  a  series  of  Viiao  Sanctorum 
antiquiorumf  while  Monumenta  Aethiopiae  hagiotogica  and  V'ilee 
Sanctorum  indigenarum  have  been  edited  by  B.  T^iralev  (Leipzig 
and  St  Petersburg,  1902,  and  Rome,  190^).  Othtf  lives  have  been 
edited  by  Pereira,  Guidi,  &c.  Similar  in  historical  value  to  these 
works  is  the  History  of  the  Expioits  of  Alexander,  of  which  various 
recensions  have  been  edited  by  Budge  (Lcmdon,  2895).  See 
further  Alexandes  the  Great,  section  on  the  le^raitb,  adjm. 
Of  Law  the  most  important  monument  is  tl^  Pa^  Nagosei 
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OadgnejSi  of  Kings),  of  which  an  official  edition  was  issued  by 
I.  Guidi  (Rome,  1899),  with  an  Italian  translation;  it  is  a  version 
probably  made  in  the  early  i6th  century  of  the  Arabic  code  of 
Ibn  *Assal,  of  the  xath  century,  whose  work,  being  meant  for 
Christians  living  under  Moslem  rule,  was  not  altogether  suitable 
for  an  independent  Christian  kingdom;  yet  the  need  for  such 
a  code  made  it  popular  and  authoritative  in  Abyssinia.  The 
translator  was  not  quite  equal  to  his  task,  and  the  Brit.  Mus. 
MS.  800  eihilyts  an  attempt  to  correct  it  from  the  original. 

Science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Gecz  literature,  unless  a 
medical  treatise,  of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy, 
comes  under  this  head.  Philosophy  is  mainly  represented  by 
mystical  commentaries  on  Scripture,  such  as  the  Bock  of  the 
Mystery  of  tiemen  and  Earth,  by  fia-Hailu  Michael,  probably  of 
the  isth  century,  edited  by  Perruchon  and  Guidi  (Paris,  1903). 
There  is,  however,  a  transbtion  of  the  Book  of  the  Wise  Philo- 
sophers, made  by  Michael,  son  of  Abba  Michael,  consisting  of 
various  aphorisms;  specimens  have  been  edited  by  Dillmann  in 
bis  Chrestomathy,  and  J.  Cornill  (Leipzig,  1876).  There  is  also 
tf  translation  of  Seiundut  the  Silent,  edited  by  Bachmann  (Berlin, 
1888).  Far  more  interesting  than  these  is  the  treatise  of  Zar'a 
Ya'kOb  of  Axum,  composed  in  the  year  1660  (edited  by  Lilt- 
mann,  1904),  which  contains  an  endeavour  to  evolve  rules  of 
life  according  to  nature.  The  author  reviews  the  codes  of 
Moses,  the  Ccspcl  and  the  Koran,  and  decides  that  all  contravene 
the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Creator.  He  also  gives  some 
details  of  bis  own  life  and  his  occupation  of  scribe.  A  less 
original  treatise  by  Walda  Haywat  accompanies  it.  Epistolo- 
graphy  is  represented  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  some 
of  the  kings  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  courts;  some 
documents  of  this  sort  have  been  edited  by  C.  Beccari,  Documenti 
inediti  per  la  storia  d*  Etiopia  (Rome,  1903);  lexicography,  by 
the  vocabulary  called  Sawdsew.  The  first  Ethiopic  book  printed 
was  the  Psalter  (Rome,  1513).  by  John  Potken  of  Cologne,  the 
first  European  who  studied  the  language. 

See  C.  C.  Rossini,  "  Note  per  la  storia  let teraria  Abiisina.*'  in 
Renduonti  delta  JL  Auad.dei  Lintex  (1899):  Fumagalli.  BiUiograJia 
Eiiopiea  (1893):  Basiet.  Etude*  sur  I'kisloire  de  lEtkiopie  (1882); 
Catalogues  ol  various  libraries,  especially  British  Museum  (Wright), 
Paris  (Zocenberg).  Oxford  and  Bcriin  (Dillmann).  Frankfurt  (Cokl- 
achmidt).  Plates  illustrating  Ethiopic  palaeography^  are  to  be  found 
in  Wright's  Catalogue:  an  account  of  the  illustrations  in  Ethiopic 
MSS.  is  given  by  Budge  in  his  Lt/e  of  Maba  Sion:  and  a  cdlection 
of  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  Si  Stcfano  dei  Mori,  in  Rome,  by 
CaUina  in  the  Artkmo  deUa  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria  (1888). 

(D.  S.  M.*) 

BTRNOLOOT  and  BTHNOGRAPHT  (from  the  Cr.  Vmi .  race, 
and  >070i,  science,  or  7pd^ty,  to  write),  sciences  which  in  their 
narrowest  sense  deal  respectively  with  man  as  a  racial  unit 
{mankini£)t  i.e.  his  development  through  the  family  and  tribal 
stages  into  national  life,  and  with  the  distribution  over  the  earth 
of  the  races  and  nations  thus  fotmed.  Though  the  etymology  of 
the  words  permits  in  theory  of  this  line  of  division  between 
ethnology  and  ethnography,  in  practice  they  form  an  indivisible 
study  of  roan's  progress  from  the  point  at  which  anthropology 
(f.f.)  leaves  him. 

Ethnology  is  thus  the  general  name  for  investigations  of  the 
widest  character,  including  subjects  which  in  this  encyclopaedia 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  under  separate  headings,  such  as  Akcuae* 
01.0CY,  Art  (and  allied  articles),  Comiicrce,  Geography  (and 
the  headings  for  countries  and  tribes),  Family,  Name,  Ethics, 
Law,  Mythology,  Folk-Lore  (and  allied  articles).  Philology 
(and  allied  articles).  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Religion, 
SoaoLOGY,  &c.,  itc.  It  covers  generally  the  whole  history  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  man,  as  it  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  {a)  hunting  and  fishing,  (6)  sheep 
and  cattle  tending,  (c)  agriculture,  (J)  industry.  It  investigates 
bis  food,  his  weapons,  tools  and  implements,  his  housing,  his 
social,  economic  and  commercial  organisation,  forms  of  govern* 
roent,  language,  art,  literature,  morals,  superstitions  and  reli^ous 
systems.  In  this  sense  ethnology  is  the  older  term  for  what  now 
is  called  sociology.  At  the  present  day  the  progress  of  research 
has  in  practice,  however,  restricted  the  "ethnologist**  as  a 
rule  to  the  study  of  one  or  more  branches  only  of  so  wide  a 


subject,  and  the  word  "  ethnology  **  is  used  with  a  somewhat 
vague  meaning  for  any  ethnological  study;  each  country  or 
nation  has  thus  its  own  separate  ethnology.  It  becomes  more 
convenient,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  ethnology  as  a  special 
subject  in  each  case.  "  Ethnography,"  in  so  far  as  it  has  a 
distinctive  province,  is  then  conveniently  restricted  to  the 
scientific  mapping  out  of  different  racial  regions,  nations  and 
tribes;  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
separate  articles  on  continents,  &c.,  where  this  is  done.  The 
only  fundamental  problem  which  need  here  be  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  whole  question  of  the  division  of  mankind  into 
separate  races  at  aU,which  is  consequential  on  tlie  earlier  problem 
(dealt  with  in  the  article  Anthropology)  as  to  inan*s  origin  and 
antiquity. 

If  we  assume  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  in  remote  geological 
time,  the  question  arises,  was  this  pleistocene  man  specifically 
one?  What  evidence  is  there  that  he  rcpresentedjn  his  different 
habitats  a  series  of  varieties  of  one  species  rather  than  a  series 
of  species?  The  evidence  is  of  three  kinds,  (i)  anatomical, 
(a)  physiological,  (3)  cultural  and  psychical. 

X.  Dr  Robert  Munro,  in  his  addrns  to  the  Anthropological 
section  of  the  British  Association  in  1893,  said:  "All  the 
osseous  remains  of  man  which  have  hitherto  been  collected  and 
examined  point  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
quarternaxy  period,  if  not,  indeed,  from  its  very  commencement, 
he  had  already  acquired  his  human  chanctcristics.'*  By 
"  characteristics  "  is  here  meant  those  anatomical  ones  which 
dbtinguish  man  from  other  animals,  not  the  physical  criteria  of 
the  various  races.  Do,  then,  these  anatomical  characteristics 
of  pleistocene  man  show  such  differences  among  themselves  and 
between  them  and  the  types  of  man  existing  to-day  as  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  there  has  ever  been  more  than  one  species 
of  man? 

The  undoubted  "  osseous  remains  "  of  pleistocene  man  are 
few.  Burial  was  not  practised,  and  the  few  bones  found  are  for 
the  roost  part  those  which  have  by  mere  chance  been  preserved 
in  caves  or  rock-shelters.  Of  these  the  three  chief  "  finds,** 
in  order  of  probable  age,  are  the  Trinil  (Java)  brain-cap,  the  lowest 
human  skull  yet  described,  characterised  by  deprosed  cranial 
arch,  with  a  cephalic  index  of  70;  the  Neanderthal  (Germany) 
skull,  remarkable  for  its  flat  retreating  curve  with  an  index 
of  73-76;  and  the  two  neariy  perfect  skeletons  found  at'  Spy 
(Belgium),  the  skulls  of  which  exhibit  enormous  brow  ridges 
with  cranial  indices  of  70  and  75..  All  these  skulls,  Uken  in 
conjunction  with  other  well-authenticated  human  remains  such 
as  those  found  at  La  Naulette  (Belgium),  Shipka  (Balkan 
Peninsula),  Olrou  (Italy),  Predmert  (Bohemia)  and  in  Argentina 
and  Brasil,  make  it  possible  to  reconstruct  anatomically  the  vary- 
ing types  of  pleistocene  man,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  in 
essential  features  the  same  primitive  type  has  persisted  through 
all  time.  The  skeleton  bones  show  differences  so  slight  as  to 
admit  of  pitthological  or  other  explanation.  What  Professor 
Kollmann  says  of  roan  to-day  was  true  in  the  remotest  ages. 
Referring  to  Cuvier*s  statement  that  from  a  single  bone  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  very  species  to  which  an  animal  belongs, 
he  says, "  Precisely  on  this  ground  I  have  mainly  concluded  that 
the  existence  of  several  human  spedes  cannot  be  recognised,  for 
we  are  unacqtiainted  with  a  single  tribe  from  a  single  bone  of 
which  we  might  with  certainty  determine  to  what  species  it 
belonged.**  Such  differences  as  the  bones  exhibit  are  progressive 
modifications  towards  the  higher  neolithic  and  modern  types,  and 
are  in  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  supporting  the  theory 
that  the  owner  of  the  Trinil  skull,  say,  and  the  "  man  of  Spy  ** 
belonged  to  separate  species.  All  these  "osseous  remains'* 
belong  .to  the  pJslaeolithic  period,  and  from  the  cranial  indices 
it  is  thus  clear  that  palaeolithic  man  was  long-headed.  Neolithic 
man  is,  speaking  generally,  round-headed,  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  round-headedness  is  entirely  synchronous  with  the  neolithic 
age,  and  that  the  long-headed  palaeolithic  species  of  mankind 
gave  place  all  at  once  to  the  round-headed  neolithic  species. 
The  point  thus  raised  involves  the  physiological  as  well  as, 
indeed  more  than,  the  anatomical  proofs  of  man's  specific  unity. 
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2.  All  physiologists  agree  that  species  cannot  breed  with 
species.  Darwin  himself  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
If  then  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  types  represented  separate 
species,  they  would  be  found  to  remain  distinct  through  all  time. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  evidence  that  extreme  dolicho- 
cephaly  continued  into  neolithic  times,  and  was  only  slowly 
modified  into  brachycephaly.  In  the  neolithic  caves  of  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  barrows  of  Great  Britain,  skulls  of 
all  types  are  found.  The  later  cave-dwellers  and  early  dolmen 
builders  of  Europe  were  at  first  long-headed,  then  of  medium- 
type,  and  finally  in  some  places  exclusively  round-headed.  In 
England  the  round-heads  appear  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
metal  age,  as  shown  by  the  contents  of  the  barrows,  and,  as  on 
the  continental  mainland,  the  two  types  gradually  blended. 
Permanent  fertility  between  them  in  prehistoric  Europe  is  thi& 
proved.  And  this  is  the  case  throughout  the  habitable  globe. 
An  examination  of  the  osseous  remains  of  American  man  supports 
the  view  that  the  human  species  has  not  varied  since  quaternary 
times.  The  palaeolithic  type  is  to  be  found  among  modem 
European  populations.  Certain  skulls  from  South  Australia 
seem  cast  In  almost  the  same  mould  as  the  Neanderthal.  After 
thousands  of  years  neariy  pure  descendants  of  quaternary  man 
are  found  among  living  races.  And  man's  mutual  fertility  in 
prehistoric  is  repeated  throughout  historic  times:  strict  racial 
purity  is  almost  unknown.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  species  man 
is  proved  by  the  test  of  fertility. 

3.  The  works  of  eariy  man  everywhere  present  the  most 
startling  resemblance.  The  palaeolithic  implements  all  over  the 
globe  are  all  of  one  pat  tern.  "  The  implements  in  distant  lands," 
writes  Sir  J.  Evans, "  are  so  identical  in  form  and  character  with 
the  British  specimens  that  they  might  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  same  hands.  ,  .  .  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  many  hundreds 
of  feet  above  its  present  level,  implements  of  the  European  types 
have  been  discovered;  while  in  Somaliland,  in  an  ancient  river- 
valley  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  Sir  H.W.  Seton-Karr 
has  collect^  a  large  number  of  implements  formed  of  flint  and 
quartzite,  which,  judging  from  their  form  and  character,  might 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  drift -deposits  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Seine,  the  Thames  or  the  ancient  Solent."  This  identity  in  the 
earliest  arts  is  repeated  in  the  later  stages  of  man's  culture; 
his  arts  and  crafts,  his  manners  and  customs,  exhibit  a  similarity 
so  close  as  to  compel  the  presumption  that  all  the  races  are  but 
divisions  of  one  family.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  psychical 
proof  of  man's  specific  unity  is  his  common  possession  of  language. 
Theodore  Waitz  writes:  "Inasmuch  as  the  possession  of  a  language 
of  regular  grammatical  structure  forms  a  fixed  barrier  between 
man  and  brute,  it  establishes  at  the  same  time  a  near  relationship 
between  all  people  in  psychical  respects.  ...  In  the  presence 
of  this  common  feature  of  the  human  mind,  all  other  differences 
lose  their  import "  (A  lUkropUogy,  p.  273).  As  Dr  J.  C.  Prichard 
urged,  "  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be  recognized 
in  all  races  of  men.  When  wecompare  this  fact  with  the  observa- 
tions, fully  established,  as  to  the  specific  instincts  and  separate 
psychical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient  beings 
in  the  Universe  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion 
that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."  It 
has  been  argued  that  stock  languages  imply  stock  races,  but 
this  assumption  is  untenable.  There  are  some  fifty  irreducible 
stock  languages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yet,  taking 
into  consideration  the  physical  and  moral  homogeneity  of  the 
American  Indian  races,  he  would  be  a  reckless  theorist  who  held 
that  there  were  therefore  fifty  separate  human  species.  If  it 
were  so,  how  have  they  descended?  There  are  no  anthrc^wid 
apes  in  America,  none  of  the  ape  family  higher  than'the  Cebidae, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  men.  Again,  in  Austral^ 
there  is  certainly  one  stock  language,  yet  there  are  not  even 
Cebidae.  In  Caucasia,  there  are  many  distinct  forms  of  speech, 
yet  aQ  the  peoples  belong  to  the  Caucasic  division  of  mankind. 

Man,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  specifically  one,  and  thus  be 
must  have  had  an  ori^nal  cradle-land,  whence  the  peopling  of 
the  earth  was  brought  about  by  migration.  The  evidence  tends 
to  prove  that  the  world  was  peopled  by  a  generalixed  proto- 


human  form.  Each  division  of  mankind  would  Urns  have  had 
its  pleistocene  ancestors,  and  would  have  become  differentiated 
into  races  by  the  influence  of  climatic  and  other  surroondiogs. 
As  to  the  man's  cradle-land  there  have  been  many  theories,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Indo-Malaysia. 

Of  all  animals  man's  range  alone  coincides  with  that  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  the  real  diflkuliy  of  the  *'  cradle-laad  " 
theory  lay  in  explaining  how  the  human  race  sp^^ead  to  every 
land.  This  problem  has  been  met  by  geology,  which  proves 
that  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone  great  changes  since  man's 
appearance,  and  that  continents,  long  since  submcf^ed,  once 
existed,  making  a  complete  land  communication  from  lodo- 
Malaysia.  The  evidence  for  the  Indo- African  continent  has  beea 
summed  up  by  R.  D.  Oldham,*  and  proofs  no  less  cogent  ait 
available  of  the  former  existence  of  an  Eurafrican  cmitincnt, 
while  the  extension  of  Australia  in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea 
is  more  than  probable.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  man  was  free 
to  move  in  all  directions  over  the  eastern  bemiq>hcre.  The 
western  hemisphere  was  more  than  probably  omiiected  with 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  Tertiary  times,  by. a  continent,  the  ezistcnoe 
of  which  is  evidenced  by  a  submarine  bank  stretching  frois 
Scotland  through  the  Faeroes  and  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  continuous  land  at  what  is  now  the  BefariBg 
Straits. 

Acclimatization  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
cradle-land  theory,  but  the  peopUng  of  the  globe  took  place  in 
inter-Glacial  if  not  pre-Gladal  ages,  when  the  dimatc  was  moch 
milder  everywhere,  and  thus  pleistocene,  man  met  no  climatic 
difliculties  in  his  migrations. 

Probably  before  the  dose  of  Palaeolithic  times  all  the  prinuiy 
divisions  of  man  were  specialized  in  their  several  habitats  by  the 
influence  of  their  surroundings.  The  profound  effect  of  clinute 
is  seen  in  the  relative  culture  of  races.  Thus,  tropical  countries 
are  inhabited  by  savage  or  semi-savage  peoples,  while  the  higher 
races  are  confined  to  temperate  zones.  The  primary  divisi«is 
of  mankind,  Elhiopic,  M<Nigolic,  Caucasic,  were  certainly 
differentiated  in  neolithic  times,  and  these  criteria  had  almost 
certainly  occurred  not  consecutively  in  one  area  but  simultane- 
ously in  several  areas.  A  Negro  was  not  metamorphosed  into  1 
Mongol,  nor  the  latter  into  a  White,  but  the  several  semi-simian 
precursors  under  varying  environments  developed  into  general- 
ized Negro,  generalized  Mongol,  generalized  Caucasian 

Taking,  then,  these  three  primary  divisions  as  those  into 

*  Writing  in  the  CeotrapkiaU  JomrHol^  March  1804.  on  *'  Evolotioa 
of  Indian  Geography,  he  says:  "  The  plants  oC  Indianand  Africaa 
coal  measures  are  without  exception  identical,  and  amcMig  the  fr« 
animals  which  have  been  found  in  India  one  is  indistiwui&hablr 
from  an  African  species,  another  is  closely  allied,  and  troth  faonas 
are  characterized  oy  the  very  remarkable  cenas  group  of  repttks 
compristnjg;  (he  Dicynodon  and  other  allied  forms  (see  Mamiei  pf 
Geology^  of  India,  2nd  ed.  p.  203).  These,  however,  are  not  the  orI) 
analogies,  for  near  the  coast  ot  South  Africa  there  are  developed  a 
aeries  of  beds  containing  the  plant  fossils  in  the  lower  pan  and 
marine  shells  in  the  upper,  known  a»  the  Uitenhage  aeries,  mhich 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  small  patches  of  the  RajnuLhil  serin 
along  the  east  coast  of  India.  The  few  plant  forms  found  in  thr 
lower  beds  of  Africa  are  mostly  identical  with  or  closeljr  allied  to  thr 
Rajmah4l  species,  while  of  the  very  few  marine  shelb  ia  the  Indu<t 
outcrops,  which  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  for  identification,  it 
least  one  species  is  identical  with  an  African  form.  These  vt.'-. 
close  relationships  between  the  plants  and  animals  of  India  a.rvj 
Africa  at  this  remote  period  appear  inexplicaMe  unless  there  wrre 
direct  land  communications  between  them  over  what  b  now  tl-^ 
Indian  Ocean.  On  the  east  coui  of  India  in  the  Kbast  Hills,  ai^i 
on  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  the  marine  fossils  of  late  Jurassic  irl 
early  cretaceous  age  are  largely  identical  with,  or  very  closely  alltoi 
to  each  other,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  c-c 
and  the  same  great  sea.  In  western  India  the  fossib  of  the  same  j^x 
belong  to  a  fauna  which  is  found  in  the  north  of  Madagascar,  la 
northern  and  eastern  Africa,  in  western  Asia,  and  ranges  into  Et]j-^f«> 
— a  fauna  differing  so  radically  from  that  of  the  eastern  exposurti 
that  only  a  few  specimens  of  world-wide  range  are  found  in  hmh 
Seeing  that  the  distances  between  the  separate  outcrops  cxMtuinir; 
representatives  of  the  two  faunas  are  much  less  than  those  separatir; 
the  outcrops  from  the  nearest  ones  of  the  same  fauna,  the  orl> 
possible  explanation  of  the  facts  is  that  there  was  a  continual 
stretch  of  dry  land  connecting  South  Africa  and  India  and  separatinf 
two  distinct  marine  zoological  provinces.** 
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a  o(  the  Eastern  Pacllic.  Samoant. 
HiHiiiam,  Maoris,  lit,,  the  prolo- Malay  peoples  o(  I  he  Eastern 
archipelago,  tometimca  tefmed  Indonolans,  represented  by 
■be  Dyaki  of  Borneo  and  the  BalUks  ol  Sumatra,  the  Todaa 
of  India  and  the  Ainut  ol  Japan. 

».  MongoJic  or  Velio*  Mm  prevails  over  the  vait  area  lying 
CMt  of  aliocdranrnfroja  Lapland  10  Slam-  His  phyiical  charac- 
terislia  are  a  short  squat  body,  a  ydlowith- brown  or  coppery 
lomptciion,  hair  lank,  slraighl  and  black,  ftat  small  noae.  broad 
■kutl,  usually  without  prominent  brow-ridges,  and  black  oblique 
eyca.  01  the  typical  Mongolic  races  the  chief  are  the  Chinese, 
Tibetans,  Burmese,  Siamese;  the  ^nnic  group  of  races  occupy- 
ing Northern  Europe,  such  as  ^nns.  Lappa,  Samoyedcs  and 
Ostyakl.  and  IheArtticAsiatic  group  represented  by  IheChukchis 
and  Ktmcbadales:  the  Tunguses,  Cilyaks  and  Colds  north  ol, 
and  tbc  Mongols  proper  west  of.  Manchuria;  the  pure  Turkic 
peoples  and  the  Japanese  and  Koreans-  Less  typical,  but  with 
the  Uongollc  elements  to  predominanl  as  lo  warrant  inclusion, 
are  the  Malay  peoples  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.     Lastly, 
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0  Ike  Eskimo  lo  the  Fuegians  must  be 
reckonedinihe  Yellow  division  of  mankind, 

3.  Negroid  or  Black  Man  is  primarily  reprsented  by  Ihe 
Negro  of  Africa  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Cape  district, 
including  Madagascar-  The  skin  varies  from  dark  brown  to 
brown-black,  with  eyes  of  the  lante  colour,  and  hair  usually 
black  and  alwayi  crisp  or  woolly.  The  skull  is  narrow,  with 
orbital  ridges  not  prominenl,  tke  faws  protrude,  the  ncoe  is 
Bat  and  broad,  and  Ihe  lipa  thick  and  everted.  Two  iraporUnl 
families  are  classed  in  this  divlsian:  some  authorities  bold, 
as  ^lecial  modifications  ol  the  lyiHcal  Negro  to-day,  others  as 
actually  nearer  the  true  genenliied  Negroid  type  of  neolithic 
times.  First  are  Ihe  Bushman  of  South  Africa,  diminulivc 
in  stature  and  of  a  yellowith-bmwn  cokiur:  tbc  neighbouring 


family,  represented  in  Afric 


Africa  by  the  Andaman  Islanders,  Ihe  Aelaa  of  the  PhiUppines, 
and  probably  Ihe  Seungs  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  Negroid  type  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  predominanl  in  Ihe  Soutb  Sea  islands,  bul  it  is  impossible 
10  tay  certainly  whether  it  b  itself  derived  from  the  Negrito, 
0(  the  latter  is  a  modiGcalian  of  it.  as  has  been  suggested  above. 
In  Mebnesia.  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  of  New  Caledonia. 
and  other  islands,  represent  a  more  or  less  Negroid  type,  as  did 
.the  now  eilinct  Tasmanians. 

Eachtded  from  tbia  survey  ol  the  grouplne  of  Man  are  tbe 
aborigines  ol  Australia,  whose  ethnical  affinities  are  much 
disputed-  Probably  ihey  are  lo  be  reckoned  as  Dravidianj,  a 
yay  remote  blend  ol  Caucasic  and  Negro  man.     For  a  detailed 
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'     CiHk    The   compounds  containing  this 

under  other  headings;  the  hydride  is  better  known  as  ethane, 
Ihe  alcohol,  C1H1OH,  is  the  ordinary  alcohol  ol  commerce,  and 
the  oiide  (CiH>)iO  is  ordinary  elher. 

ETHTL  CHLORIDE,  or  HiDBOCULoatc  EnE>,  CJIiCI,  a 
chemical  compound  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  absolute  aloAol.     It  is  a  colourlos  liquid  wilb  a  sweetish 

boiUngat  ii-j°  C.  (jts*  F.},  andis  tberetorea  gaaal  ordinary 
TDom  temperatures;  it  it  siond  in  glass  tubes  filled  with  screw, 
capped  noules.  The  vapour  bums  with  1  smoky  gieen-edged 
Same.  It  Is  largely  used  in  dentiiiiy  and  sUght  surgical  (^ra- 
tions to  produce  local  snaesiheua  (i;,t.),  and  Is  known  by  Ihe 
inde-nanw  kclene.  More  volatile  anaesthetics  such  as  anestUe 
or  anaesthyl  and  coryl  are  produced  by  muiing  with  metbyl 
■iloride;  a  miiture  ol  ethyl  and  methyl  chlorides  wiih  etbyl 

KTHTLEHB,  or  EtHiNi,  C,H„  or  H,Cf  H^  the  first  repre- 

:ntative  ol  ihc  series  of  oleGne  hydrocaibons,  is  found  in  coal 
gas.  Il  is  usually  prepared  by  besting  a  miiture  of  ethyl  alcohol 
■  sulphuric  acid.  C.  S.  Newlb  (Jmir.  Cie*.  Sot.,  tgoi,  J% 
.  .  15)  obtains  a  purer  product  by  dropping  etbyl  atcobol  into 
syrupy  phcaphoric  add  (ip.  gr-  |.jst  warmed  to  JOO*  C,  Bub- 
-'  raising  Ibe  lemperalure  lo  i»°  C.  It  can  aba  be 
obtained  by  Ihe  action  of  sodium  on  ethyUdenc  chloride  (B- 
ToUcBS,  j4iiii.,  1866,  IJ7,  p.  jiih  by  Ihe  reduction  of  copper 
acelylide  wilh  sine  dual  and  ammonia;  by  heating  ethyl 
bromide  with  an  alcoholic  soluL ion  ol  caustic  potash;  by  passing 
a  miature  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  sulphurelted  hydrogen  over 
red-bol  copper;  and  by  tbe  dectrolysisol  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potaaaium  succinate, 

(CHr  CO>K)i +2ll<0  -  CiMi  -f 2C0i  -(-IKOM  -f  Ms. 
It  is  a  colourless  gaa  of  somewhat  sweetish  taste;  II  Is  ili^tly 
soluble  in  wiler,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  can  tw 
liquefied  at- i'i°C.,  under  a  pressure  of  41)  atmca.  It  solidifies 
at-iSi*  C.  and  mdis  al-169'  C.  (K.  OlsiewsUl;  It  boils  il 
-los"  C.  IL.  P.  Cailletei),  or-io)*  lo-io]'  C. (K. Olsiewski). 
Its  critical  lempeiature  is  ij'C,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  09184 
(aii-i).  Thcspecific  gravity  of  liquid  elhylenebO'jS6(j°C.). 
Elhyletie  bums  wilb  a  bright  luminous  flame,  and  lorms  a  very 
explosive  miiture  with  oxygen.  For  the  combustion  of  ethylene 
see  FlAHT.  On  strong  heating  it  decomposes,  pving,  among 
other  products,  carbon,  methane  and  acetylene  (M.  Berthelot, 
Aiin-r  1S66.  i3g.  p.  2jj).  Being  an  unsaluraled  hydrocarbon, 
it  is  capable  of  forming  addition  products,  r.f,  Il  combines  with 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  bbck,  to  form  ethane, 
CH.,  with  sulphur  trioiide  to  form  carbyl  sulphate,  C^CSOJ^ 
with  bydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  al  100°  C.  lo  form  ethyl 
bromide,  C,H3r,  and  elhyl  Iodide.  CH  J,  with  sulphuric  acid 
ali6o-i><i°C.toformelbylaulphuricadd,CJIk'IISO|,andwlib 
hypochloraus  add  10  form  glycol  chlorhydrin,  CICHiCHiOH. 
Dilute  pnlaasium  permanganate  solution  oiidiies  it  lo  ethylene 
glycol  HO'CHrCHi'OH.  «b3sl  fuming  ailric  add  converts  It 
into  otalic  add.    Several  compoimdi  ol  ethylene  and  metallic 
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chlorides  are  known;  e.f .  ferric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  ether 
al  150"  C.  gives  CiH4>FeCl«-2HsO  (J.  Kachller,  Ber.,  1869,  a, 
p.  510),  while  platinum  bichloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  absorbs  ethylene,  forming  the  compound  CtHi'PlCIa 
(K.  Birnbaum,  Ann.,  1S68,  145,  p.  69). 

ftlENNB,  CHARLES  GUILLAUMB  (177S-1845),  French 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  near  ^int  Dizier, 
Haute  Mame,  on  the  5th  of  January  1778.  He  held  various 
municipal  offices  under  the  Revolution  and  came  in  1796  to 
Paris,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Le  Rive,  in  1799,  in 
collaboration  with  Antoine  Fr^^ric  Gresm'ck.  Although 
£tienne  continued  to  write  for  the  Paris  theatres  for  twenty 
years  from  that  date,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  one  coipedy,  whidi  exdted  considerable  controversy.  Les 
Deux  Cendres  was  represented  at  the  Th6&lre  Fnncais  on  the 
iilh  of  August  1810,  and  procured  for  its  author  a  seat  in  the 
Academy.  A  nmiour  was  put  in  circulation  that  £tienne  had 
drawn  largely  on  a  manuscript  play  in  the  imperial  library, 
entitled  Conaxa,  ou  Us  gendret  dupis.  His  rivals  were  not  slow 
to  take  up  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to  which  £tienne  replied 
that  the  story  was  an  old  one  (it  existeid  in  an  old  French /a&/iau) 
and  had  already  been  treated  by  Alexis  Piron  in  Les  Fils  ingrals. 
He  was,  however,  driven  later  to  make  admissions  which  at 
least  showed  a  certain  lack  of  candour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  made  on  him  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  his  position 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  official  Journal  de  l*Empire.  His  next 
play,  V Intrigante  (1812),  hardly  maintained  the  high  level  of 
Les  Deux  Cendres;  the  patriotic  opera  VOriflamme  and  his  lyric 
masterpiece  70(011^  date  from  1814.  £tiennc  had  been  secretary 
to  Hugues  Bernard  Maret,  due  de  Bassano,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  accompanied  Napoleon  throughout  his  campaigns  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Poland.  During  these  journeys  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  best  pieces,  Brueys  et  Palaprat  (1807).  During 
the  Restoration  £lienne  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  seven  timei  returned  as  deputy  for  the  department  of 
Meuse,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  revolution  of  1830, 
but  the  reforms  actuaUy  carried  out  did  not  fulfil  his  expectations, 
and  he  gradually  retired  from  public  life.  Among  his  other 
plays  may  be  noted:  Les  Deux  litres,  Le  Pacha  de  Suresnes,  and 
La  Petite  ££ole  des  pires,  all  produced  in  1802,  in  collaboration 
with  his  friend  Gaugiran  de  Nanteuil  (i 778-1830).  With  Alphonse 
Dieudonn£  Martainville  (i 779-1830).  he  wrote  an  Hisloire  du 
Thidire  Franqais  (4  vols.,  1802)  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
£tienne  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  romanticists,  one  of  whom, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  was  his  successor  and  panegyrist  in  the  Academy. 
He  died  on  the  X3th  of  March  284$. 

His  (Euvres  (6  vols.,  1846-1853)  contain  a  notice  of  the  author  by 
L.  Thiess^ 

BTIQUETTB,  a  term  for  ceremonial  usage,  the  rules  of  be- 
haviour observed  in  society,  more  particularly  the  formal  rules 
of  ceremony  to  be  observed  at  court  functions,  &c.,  the  pro- 
cedure, especially  with  regard  to  precedence  and  promotions 
in  an  organized  body  or  society.  Professions,  such  as  the  law 
or  medicine,  observe  a  code  of  etiquette,  which  the  members 
must  observe  as  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
preventing  injury  to  its  members.  The  word  is  French.  TTie 
O.  Fr.  estiquette  or  estiquet  meant  a  label,  or  "  ticket,"  the  true 
English  derivative.  The  ultimate  origin  is  Teutonic,  from 
sticken,  to  post  up,  stick,  affix.  Cotgrave  explains  the  word  in 
French  as  a  billet  for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  him  that  receives 
it,  a  form  of  introduction  and  also  a  notice  affixed  at  the  gate 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  development  of  meaning  in  French  from 
a  label  to  ceremonial  rules  is  not  difficult  in  itself,  but,  as  the 
New  English  Dictionary  points  out,  the  history  has  not  been 
clearly  established. 

ETNA  (Gr.  Alrrq,  from  eSBta,  bum;  Lat  Aetna),  a  volcano  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  the  summit  of  which  is  18  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Catania.  Its  height  was  ascertained  to  be  10,758  ft.  in  1900, 
having  decreased  from  10,870  ft.  in  1861.  It  covers  about  460 
9q.  m.,  and  by  rail  the  distance  round  the  base  of  the  mountain 
is  86  m.,  though,  as  the  railway  in  some  places  travels  high,  the 
correct  measurement  is  about  91  m.    The  height  cannot  have 


been  very  different  in  ancient  times,  for  the  ao-caOed  Torre  del 
Filosofo,  which  is  only  1188  ft.  below  the  present  summit,  is  a 
building  of  Roman  date.  The  shape  is  that  01  a  truncated  cone, 
interrupted  on  the  west  by  the  Valle  del  Bove,  a  huge  sterile 
abyss,  3  m.  wide,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  pcrpendicukr 
cliffs  (2000  to  4000  ft.).  Its  south-west  portion,  which  is  the 
deepest,  was  perhaps  the  original  crater.  There  are  also  s<HDe 
200  subsidiary  cones,  some  of  them  over  3000  ft.  high,  which 
have  risen  over  lateral  fissures.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
there  are  three  distinct  zones  of  vegetation,  distinguxshed  by 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  273  ff.).  The  lowest,  up  to  about  3000  fL,  is  the 
zone  of  cultivation,  where  vegetables,  and  above  them  where 
water  is  more  scanty,  vines  and  olives  flourish.  Owing  to  its 
extraordinary  fertility  it  is  dense  y  populated,  having  930 
inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  below  2600  ft.,  and  3056  inhaUuou 
per  sq.  m.  in  the  trian^e  between  Catania,  Nicc4oai  and  Adrcak. 
The  next  zone  is  the  wooded  zone,  and  is  hardly  inhaUtcd,  only 
a  few  isolated  houses  occurring.  The  lower  part  of  it  (up  to 
about  6000  ft.)  consists  chiefly  of  forests  of  evergreen  pines 
(Pinus  nigricans),  the  upper  (up  to  about  6800  ft.)  of  birchwoods 
( Betula  alba),  A  few  oaks  and  red  beeches  occur,  while  chestnut 
trees  grow  anywhere  between  1000  and  5300  f  L  In  the  third  and 
highest  zone  the  vegetation  is  stunted,  and  there  h  a  narrow  zone 
of  sub-Alpine  shru^  but  no  Alpine  flora.  In  the  last  ^000  ft. 
five  phanerogamous  species  only  are  to  be  found,  the  first  three 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mountain:  Sefuci^  Etneusis  (whkh 
is  found  quite  close  to  the  crater),  Antkemis  Sinensis,  Robertsia 
taraxacoides,  Tanacelum  vuigare  and  X  siragalus  sictJus.  Ko  trace 
of  animal  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  zone;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  but  by  the  end  of  summer  this 
has  almost  all  melted,  except  for  that  preserved  in  the  covered 
pits  in  which  it  is  stored  for  use  for  cooling  liquids,  &c.,  in  Catania 
and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  best  undertaken  in  summer  or 
autumn.  From  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Catania,  about  7  or  8  hours  are  required  to  reach  the  summit. 
Thucydides  mentions  eruptions  in  the  8th  and  5th  centuries  B.C, 
and  others  are  mentioned  by  Li vy  in  1 25, 1 2 1  and  43  B.C.  Catania 
was  overwhdmed  in  1 169,  and  many  other  serious  eruptions  are 
recorded,  notably  in  1669,  1830,  1852,  1865,  1879,  i986,  1892. 
1899  and  March  19 10. 

According  to  Lyell,  Etna  is  rather  older  than  Vcsuvios— 
perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Norwich  Crag.  At 
Trezza,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  ox>untain,  basaltic  rocks  occur 
associated  with  fossiliferous  Pliocene  days.  The  eariiest  erup- 
tions of  Etna  are  older  than  the  Glacial  period  in  Central  ami 
Northern  Europe.  If  all  I  he  minor  cones  and  roont  icules  could  be 
stripped  from  the  mountain,  the  diminution  of  bulk  would  be 
extremely  slight.  LycU  concluded  that ,  although  no  approxima- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  age  of  Etna,  "  its  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  sea  in  the  newer  Pliocene  period."  From  the  slope  of  the 
strata  from  one  central  point  in  the  Val  dd  Bue  he  further 
concluded  that  there  once  existed  a  second  great  crater  of 
permanent  eruption.  The  rocks  erupted  by  Etna  have  always 
been  very  constant  in  composition,  viz.  varieties  of  basaltic  lava 
and  tuff  containing  little  or  no  olivine — the  rock  type  known  as 
labradorite.  At  Acireale  the  lava  has  assumed  the  iMismatic 
or  columnar  .form  in  a  striking  manner;  at  the  rock  of  Ad  it  is 
in  parts  spheroidal.  The  Grotte  des  Ch^vres  has  been  regarded 
as  an  enormous  gas-bubble  in  the  lava.  The  remarkable  stability 
of  the  mountain  appears  to  be  due  to  the  innumerable  dikes 
which  penetrate  the  lava  flows  and  tuff  beds  in  all  directions 
and  thus  bind  the  whole  nuiss  together. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  mountain  has  naturally  been  the 
subject  of  legends.  The  Greeks  believed  it  to  be  dther  the 
mountain  with  which  Zeus  had  crushed  the  giant  Tyi^n  (so 
Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  34  seq.;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Vinctus,  351 
seq.;  Strabo  xiii.  p.  626),  or  EnceUdus  (Virgil,  C^rg.  L  471; 
Opptan,  Cyn.  i.  273),  or  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus  and  the 
Cydopes  (Cic.  De  divin,  ii.  19;  cf.  Ludl.,  Aetna,  41  seq.,  SoUn. 
11).  Several  Roman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  atten^tad  to 
explain  the  phenomena  which  it  presented  by  natural  causes 
(e.f.  Lucretius  vi.  639  seq.;  Ludlius,  Aetna,  5x1  seq.).    Ascents 
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of  the  mounUitt  were  not  infrequent  in  those  days^-one  wu 
made  by  Hadrian. 

See  Saitorius  von  Walterahainen,  Atlas  des  Atna  dMpdg,  x88o); 
E.  Chaix,  Carta  Vokanalcfica  e  topograPkka  detTEina  (showing  lava 
straams  up  to  1893) ;  G.  de  Lorenxo,  VEtna  (Bergamo,  1907). 

BTMA*  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
river  (about  5  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Monongahcia), 
and  about  3  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Fop.  (x88o)  3334;  (1890)3767;  (1900)  5384  (170a  foreign-bom); 
(1910).  583a  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  electric  lino.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
rolling  mills,  tube  and  pipe  works,  furnaces,  sted  mills,  a  brass 
foundry,  and  manufactories  of  electrical  railway  supplies,  boxes, 
asbestos  coverings,  enamel  work  and  ice.  The  city's  industrial 
history  dates  from  1820,  whena  small  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  sickles  was  set  up.  Natural  gas,  piped  from 
Butler  county,  was  early  used  here  as  a  fuel  in  the  iron  mills. 
Etna,  formerly  called  Steuart's  Town,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1869. 

B10K.  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  on  the  north 
(left)  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  within  which 
parliamentary  borough  it  is  situated.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  3301.  It  is  famous  for  its  college,  the  largest  of  the  andent 
English  public  schools.  The  "  King's  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
Eton  beside  Windsor  "  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440-1441, 
and  endowed  mainly  from  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  V.  The  founder  followed  the  model  established 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  his  foundations  of  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford.  The  original  foundation  at  Eton 
consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests,  4  derks,  6  choristers,  a  school- 
master, 2$  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  and  the  same  number 
of  poor  men  o^  bedesmen.  In  1443,  however,  Henry  considerably 
altered  his  original  plans;  the  number  of  scholars  was  increased 
to  70,  and  the  number  of  bedesmen  reduced  to  13.  A  con- 
nexion was  then  established,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since, 
thouf^  in  a  modified  form,  between  Eton  and  Henry's  foundation 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  One  of  the  king's  chief  advisers 
was  William  of  Waynflete,  who  had  been  master  of  Winchester 
CoDege,  and  was  appointed  provost  of  Eton  in  1443.  Among 
further  alterations  to  the  foundation  in  this  year  was  the  establish- 
ment of  ccMmensaUs  or  commoners,  distinct  from  the  scholars; 
and  these  under  the  name  of  "  oppidans  "  now  form  the  prindpal 
body  of  the  boys.  The  college  survived  with  difficulty  the  un- 
lettied  period  at  the  dose  of  Henry's  reign;  while  Edward  IV. 
curtailed  its  possessions,  and  was  at  first  desirous  of  amalgamat- 
ing it  with  the  ecdesiastical  foundation  of  St  George,  Windsor 
Cksde.  In  1506  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  £652;  and 
throu^  benefactions  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property  the 
college  has  grown  to  be  very  richly  endowed.  In  1870  com- 
missioners imder  an  act  of  1868  appointed  the  governing  body 
of  the  ooOege  to  consist  of  the  provost  of  Eton,  the  provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  five  representatives  nominated  re- 
spectivdy  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Royal  Sodety,  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  masters, 
and  four  representatives  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  governing 
body.  By  this  body  the  foundation  was  in  1872  made  to  consist 
of  a  provost  and  ten  fellows  (not  priests,  but  merely  the  membera 
of  the  governing  body  other  than  the  provost),  a  headmaster 
of  the  school,  and  a  k>wer  master,  at  least  seventy  scholars  (known 
as  "  collegers  "),  and  not  more  than  two  chaplains  or  conducts. 
Originally  it  was  necessary  that  the  scholars  should  be  bom  in 
Enj^and,  of  lawfully  married  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age;  but  according  to  the  statutes  of  1872  the 
Bcholaiihips  are  open  to  all  boys  who  are  British  subjects,  and 
(with  certain  limitations  as  to  the  exact  date  of  birth)  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  number  of  foundation 
scholaishipa  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  open  for  com- 
petition amongst  the  boys;  and  there  are  besides  several  other 
valuaUe  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  tenable 
only  at  Cambridge,  some  at  Oxford,  and  some  at  dther  university. 
The  tearhing  embraces  the  customary  range  of  classical  and 


modem  subjects;  but  untfl  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
the  normal  course  of  instruction  remained  almost  wholly  classical ; 
and  although  there  were  mastets  for  other  subjects,  they  were 
unconnected  with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  were 
attended  at  extra  hours. 

The  school  buildings  were  founded  in  1441  and  occupied  in 
part  by  1443,  but  the  whole  original  structure  was  not  completed 
till  fifty  years  later.  The  older  buildings  consist  of  two  quad- 
rangles, built  partly  of  freestone  but  chiefly  of  brick.  The  outer 
quadrangle,  or  school-yard,  is  endosed  by  the  chapd,  upper  and 
lower  schools,  the  original  scholars'  dormitory  ("  long  chamber  "), 
now  transformed,  and  masters'  chambers.  It  has  in  its  centre  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  royal  founder.  The  buildings  endosing  the 
inner  or  lesser  quadrangle  contain  the  residence  of  the  fdlows, 
the  library,  hall  and  various  offices.  The  chapd,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  school-yard,  represents  only  the  choir  of  the  church 
which  the  founder  originally  intended  to  build;  but  as  this  was 
not  completed  Waynflete  added  an  ante-chapel.  The  chapd  was 
built  upon  a  raised  platform  of  stone,  as  was  the  hall,  in  order 
to  lift  it  above  the  flood-levd  of  the  Thames.  It  contains  some 
interesting  monuments  of  provosts  of  the  college  and.  others, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  ante-chapd  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
the  founder  in  his  royal  robes,  by  John  Bacon.  A  chantry 
contains  the  tomb  of  Roger  Lupton  (provost  1 503-1 535),  whose 
most  notable  monument  is  the  fine  tower  between  the  school- 
yard and  the  doisters  to  the  east;  though  other  parts  of  his 
building  also  remain.  The  space  endosed  by  two  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapd,  at  the  point  where  steps  ascend 
to- the  north  door,  is  the  modd  of  the  peculiar  form  of  court  for 
the  game  of  fives  which  takes  name  from  Eton,  with  its  "  but- 
tress "  (represented  by  the  projecting  balustrade),  the  ledges 
round  the  walls,  and  the  step  dividing  the  floor  into  two  levels. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  college  the  chapd  was  used  as  the 
parish  church  until  1854,  and  not  until  1875,  after  the  alteration 
of  the  andent  constitution  had  secularized  the  foundation,  was 
the  parish  of  Eton  created  into  a  separate  vicarage.  The  chapd 
does  not  accommodate  the  whole  school;  and  a  new  chapd, 
from  t^  designs  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfidd,  is  used  by  the  lower 
schooL  The  library  contains  many  manuscripts  (notably  an 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  collection)  and  rare  books;  and  there  is 
also  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys.  The  college  in  modem 
times  has  far  outgrown  its  andent  buildings,  and  new  buildings, 
besides  the  lower  chapd,  indude  the  new  schools,  with  an 
observatoiy,  a  chemical  laboratory,  sdence  schools  and  boarding- 
houses.  In  1908  King  Edward  VII.  opened  a  fine  range  of  build- 
ings erected  in  honour  of  the  Old  Etonians  who  served  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  there.  The 
architect  was  Mr  L.  K.  Ball,  an  old  Etonian.  The  buildings 
indude  a  school  hall,  a  domed  octagonal  library,  and  a  classical 
museuuL 

The  prindpal  annual  odebration  is  hdd  on  the  4th  of  June, 
the  birthday  of  King  George  IIL,  who  had  a  great  kindness  for 
the  schooL  Tlus  is  the  speech-day;  and  after  the  ceremonies 
in  the  school  a  procession  of  boats  takes  place  on  Hie  Thames. 
In  the  sport  of  rowing  Eton  occupies  a  unique  position  among 
the  public  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  oarsmen  in  the 
annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  are  alumni  of  the  school. 
Another  annual  cdebration  is  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
collegers  and  oppidans  at  a  peculiar  form  of  football  known  as  the 
wall  game,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  played  against  a  wall  bordering 
the  college  i^ying-fidd.  This  game  takes  i^ce  on  St  Andrew's 
Day,  the  30th  of  November.  The  fidd  game  of  football  commonly 
I^yed  at  Eton  has  also  peculiar  rules.  The  annual  cricket 
match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  schools,  at  Lord's  ground, 
London,  is  always  attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering. 
A  singular  custom  termed  the  M<mtem,  of  unknown  origin,  but 
first  mentioned  in  1561,  was  observed  here  triennially  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  The  hst  cdebration  took  place  in  1844,  the  ceremony 
bdng  abolished  just  before  it  fdl  due  in  1847.  It  consisted  of  a 
procession  of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  mflitary  order,  with  flags 
and  music,  headed  by  thdr  "  captain,"  to  a  small,  mound  called 
Salt  Hill,  near  the  Bath  road,  where  they  levied  contributions, 
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or  "  salt,"  from  the  passers-by  and  spectators.  The  sttm  collected 
sometimes  exceeded  £iooo-rthe  surplus,  after  deducting  certain 
expenses,  becoming  the  property  of  the  captain  of  the  schooL 
The  average  number  of  pupUs  at  Eton  exceeds  looo. 

See  E.  S.  Creasy,  Memoirs  of  Emineni  Etonians,  wiik  Notices  of 
the  Early  History  oj  the  CoUeze  (1850);  Sketches  of  Eton  (1873) :  Sir 
H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte.  History  of  Eton  CoUegefrom  1440  to  1875  (1875) ; 
J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians  (187s):  The  Eton 


"Portrait  Gallery, ' by  &  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  (1875):  A.  C. 
Benson,  Fasti  Etonienses  (1899);  L.  Cust,  History  of  Eton  College 

BTRBTAT,  a  watering-place  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-Inf^eure,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  16}  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Havre  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  198a.  It  is  situated 
between  fine  cliffs  in  which,  here  and  there,  the  sea  has  worn 
archways,  pinnacles  and  other  curious  forms.  The  small  stream 
traversing  the  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  £tretat  lies, 
flows  underground  for  some  distance  but  rises  to  the.  surface  on 
the  beach.  A  Roman  road  and  aqueduct  and  other  Roman  and 
Gallic  remains  have  been  discovered.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  a  Romanesque  biulding,  with  a  nave  of  the  nth  century 
and  a  central  tower  and  choir  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  Norman  architecture  of  those  periods.  Fishing  is  carried 
on,  though  there  is  no  port  and  the  fishermen  haul  their  boats 
up  the  beach;  the  old  hulks  (caloges)  serve  as  sheds  and  even  as 
dwellings.  Etretat  sprang  into  popularity  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century,  largely  owing  to  the  frequent  references  to 
it  in  the  novels  of  AJphonse  Karr. 

BTRURIA,  an  ancient  district  of  Italy,  the  extent  of  which 
varied  considerably,  and,  especially  in  the  earliest  pegods,  is 
very  difficult  to  define  (see  section  Language).  The  name  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Tvppiipla  or  Tvporiyla,  which 
is  used  by  Latin  writers  also  in  the  forms  Tyrrheniat  Tyrrhenii; 
the  Romans  also  spoke  of  Tusd,  wheoice  the  modem  Tuscany 
(9.V.).  In  early  times  the  district  appears  to  h&ve  included  the 
whole  of  N.  Italy  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  B.c.  it  was  considerably  diminished,  and  about 
the  year  xoo  b.c.  its  boundaries  were  the  Amus  (Amo),  the 
Apennines  and  the  Tiber.  In  the  division  of  Italy  by  Augustus 
it  formed  the  seventh  regio  and  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Macra,  which  separated  it  from  Liguria. 

History. — ^The  authentic  history  of  Etruria  is  very  meagre, 
and  consists  mainly  in  the  story  of  its  relations  with  Carthage, 
Greece  and  Rome.  At  some  period  \mknown,  prior  to  the  6th 
century,  the  Etrurians  became  a  conquering  people  and  extended 
their  power  not  only  northwards  over,  probably,  Mantua, 
Fclsina,  Mdpum  and  perhaps  Hadria  and  Ravenna  (Etruria 
Circumpadaiu),  but  also  southwards  into  Latium  and  Campania. 
The  chronology  of  this  expansion  is  entirely  unknown,  nor  can 
we  recover  with  certainty  the  names  of  the  cities  which  con- 
stituted the  two  leagues  of  twelve  founded  in  the  conquered 
districts  on  the  analogy  of  the  original  league  in  Etruria  proper 
(below).  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  Etruscans  play  a 
prominent  part.  According  to  the  semi-historical  tradition  they 
were  the  third  of  the  constituent  elements  which  went  to  form 
the  dty  of  Rome.  The  tradition  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  and  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  practically 
certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient 
theory  (cf.  Prop.  iv.  [v.]  i.  31)  that  the  third  Roman  tribe,  known 
as  Luceres,  represented  an  Etruscan  element  of  the  popuhition, 
and  it  is  held  by  many  authorities  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Tarquin  kings  of  Rome  represents,  not  an  immigrant  wave, 
but  the  temporary  domination  of  Etruscan  lords,  who  extended 
their  conquests  some  time  before  600  B.C.  over  Latium  and 
Campania.  This  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tarquin  kings  Rome  appears  as  the  mistress 
of  a  district  including  part  of  Etruria,  several  cities  in  Latium, 
and  the  whole  of  Campania,  whereas  our  earliest  picture  of  re- 
publican Rome  is  that  of  a  small  state  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
For  this  problem  see  further  under  Rome:  History t  section 
"  The  Monarchy." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  the  chief  events  in  Etruscan 
history  are  the  vain  attempt  to  re^establiah  themselves  in  Rome 


under  Lars  Porsenaof  Clusinm,the  defeat  of  OcUviuiManulius, 
son-in-law  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  at  Lake  RegSBus,  and  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.  This  last  event  shows  that  the  Etruscaa 
power  was  formidable,  and  that  by  means  of  their  fleet  the 
Etruscans  held  under  their  exclusive  contrtd  the  commerce  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  By  this  treaty  Corsica  was  assigned  to  the 
Etruscans  while  Carthage  obtained  Sardinia.  Soon  alter  this^ 
decay  set  in.  In  474  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  destrojred  by  Hiero  1. 
iq.v.)  of  Syracuse;  Etruria  Circumpadana  was  occupied  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Campanian  cities  by  the  Samnites,  who  took  Capoi 
(see  Campania)  in  423,  and  in  396,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  Vdi 
fell  to  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the  Vadimonian  Lake  (309) 
finally  extinguished  Etruscan  independence,  though  for  nearly 
two  centuries  still  the  prosperity  of  the  Etruscan  dties  fir 
exceeded  that  of  Rome  itself.  Henceforward  Etnixia  is  finally 
merged  in  the  Roman  state.  ' 

EnuscAN  Antxquxties    • 

The  large  recent  discoveries  of  Etruscan  objects  bnve  not 
materially  altered  the  condusions  arrived  at  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  not  so  much  our  appreciation  of  the  brottd  lines  of  the 
manners  and  arts  of  the  Etruscans  that  has  altered  as  oar 
understanding  of  the  geographic  and  aodal  causes  which  made 
them  what  they  were.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the 
remains  is  that  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have  been  found  by 
unoffidal  excavators  who  have  been  naturally  unwilling  to  t^ 
whence  they  came,  and  that  certain  other  excavations,  such  ss 
those  carried  out  byComm.  Bamabd  for  the  ViUaOiulia  museuza, 
have  been  carried  out  under  conditions  which  bdp  but  littk 
towards  increasing  our  knowledge.'  The  increase  has,  however, 
been  steady,  even  if  not  all  one  could  wish. 

Ethnology. — ^The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  will  most  likely  never 
be  absolutdy  fixed,*  but  their  own  tradition  (Tadtus,  Ann.  iv. 
55)  that  they  came  out  of  Lydia  seems  not  impossible.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  94)  and  Strabo  (v.  220)  tell  of  Lydians  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  and  crossing  the  Apennines  into  Etruxia.  Thus 
it  seems  certain  that  though  the  earliest  immigrants,  known  to 
the  later  Etruscans  as  the  Rasena,  may  have  come  down  fraa 
the  north,  still  they  were  joined  by  a  migration  from  the  east 
before  they  had  devdoped  a  dvUization  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
this  double  race  that  became  the  Etruscans  as  we  know  them  ia 
tradition  and  by  thdr  works.  To  give  a  date  to  the  migration 
of  the  Rasena  from  the  north,  for  which  the  only  evidence  b  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscan  language  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
north  Italy,'  b  impossible,  but  we  can  perhaps  give  an  approxi- 
mate one  to  the  coming  of  the  Lydians  or  Tyrrhenians  (Thuc  iv. 
X09;  Herod,  i.  57).  We  know  that  there  was  a  great  wave  ol 
migration  from  Greece  to  Italy  about  1000  B.C.,  and  as  the  earliest 
imported  Greek  objects  found  in  the  tombs  cannot  be  dated 
many  generations  later  than  this,  this  year  may  be  consideied 
as  giving  us  roughly  the  time  when  the  real  Etruscan  dvilizatioB 
began. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  cmnmon  mistake  to  apeak  of  the 
Etruscans  as  though  they  were  dosely  confined  to  that  part 
of  Italy  called  Etruria  on  the  maps,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  thdr  devdopment  they  were  differentiated 
from  the  Umbrians  on  the  north-east  and  the  Latins  on  the 
south  in  ways  due  rather  to  the  locality  than  to  race  or  ^-t»«'**^ 
character.^  To  primitive  peoples  <^>en  seas  or  deserts  axe  a 
greater  hindrance  to  intercourse  dian  mountains  or  livers,  and 
even  these  did  not  cut  off  Etruria  from  the  nd^bouxing  xenons 
of  Italy.  The  Apennines  that  .separated  her  from  Umbiia  woe 
not  difficult  to  cross,  and  the  Tiber  which  formed  the  boundary 

*  For  Bamabd's  excavations  see  Fausto  Benedetti,  GU  Seari  di 
Narce  ed  it  Mnseo  di  Villa  Gimiia  (wo). 

*  For  a  further  dtacuMton  eee  adjm.,  aectkw  Langnait, 

'  See  Pauli,  AUitalische  Forschungitn,  voL  i.;  also  aecL  Lamgia^ 
(below), 

*  Cf.  the  contents  of  the  'graves  found  by  B<mu  in  dhe  Roanm 
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between  her  and  Latium  bas  been  a  far  greater  element  of 
separation  in  the  minds  of  modem  authors  than  it  ever  was  in 
reality.  Narrow,  not  particularly  swift,  often  shallow,  such  a 
stream  can  never  have  caused  more  than  a  moment's  delay  to 
the  hardy  Etruscans.  When  Rome  was  founded,  the  river  of 
course  could  be  used  like  a  moat  round  a  castle  as  a  means  of 
defence,  but  that  is  very  different  from  its  being  a  permanent 
bar  to  the  spread  of  a  given  culture.  The  fact  that  the  alphabets 
used  in  other  parts  of  Italy  besides  Etruria  are  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  or  from  similar  Grecian  sources,  that  Rome  was  ruled 
by  Etruscan  kings,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline 
was  decorated  by  Etniscan  artists  (Livy  z.  23;  Pliny,  H.N. 
zxxv,  157),  that  the  decorations  of  the  temple  foimd  by  Stgnor 
Mazsoleni  near  Conca  {Noimt  degli  sc4m,  1896)  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  others  found  in  Etruria,  ^w  that  the  influences  which 
grew  to  their  clearest  development  in  the  region  west  of  the  Tiber 
had  a  marked  effect  over  a  broader  region  than  is  usually  ad- 
mitted. This  too  was  the  belief  of  the  Greek  historians,  many 
of  whom  considered  Rome  as  a  Tyrrhenian  city.* 

CUUs  and  Ortanuatum. — The  chief  cities  of  Etruria  proper 
were  Veil,  Tarquinii,  Falerii,  Caere,  Volci,  Volsinii,  Clusium, 
Arretium,  Cortona,  Pcrusia,  Volaterrae  (Volterra),  Rusellae, 
Fopulonium  and  Facsulae.  That  the  country  was  thickly 
settled  is  made  plain  by  the  ruins  that  have  been  found.  It  was 
governed  by  kings  who  were  elected  for  life,  but  whose  power 
depended  largely  on  the  leaders  {lucumones)  of  the  separate 
states  or  regions  and  on  the  aristocracy  (Censorinus,  De  die 
naiali,  iv.  ij).  Later  the  office  of  king  was  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  annual  magistrates  (Livy  v.  i).  Below  the  aristocracy 
came  the  free  people,  who  were  divided  into  curiu  (Serv.  ad  Acn, 
X.  203),  and  then  the  slaves.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
early  organization  of  the  people  at  Rome  was  typical  of  Etruria 
(Niebuhr,  Rdm.  Ctsck.  2nd  ed.  i.  389). 

A  league  of  twelve  cities  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  (Livy 
iv.  23),  whose  delegates  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  but  we 
are  not  told  which  cities  formed  the  league,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  list  changed  from  time  to  time.  A  glance 
at  the  map  makes  clear  some  of  the  general  relations  of  these 
cities  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer  world.  They  are  well 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and  by  no  means  only  along  thecoast. 
None  of  the  important  ones  is  among  the  mountains.  This 
means  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  not 
roving  traders  like  the  Mycenaean  Greeks,  and  that  the  cities 
drew  their  wealth  and  strength  from  agricultural  pursuits,  for 
which  the  country  was  well  suited,  as  the  three  rivers,  Amus, 
Umbro  and  Tiber,  with  their  feeders  (not  to  mention  several 
lesser  streams),  channel  it  in  all  directions.  We  get  a  hint  as 
to  the  government  of  the  cities  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Roman  forms  and  apanages  of  office  were  derived  frota  the 
Etruscans  (Dion.  Hal.  iii.  61);  for  instance,  the  diadem  worn 
by  those  honoured  with  a  triumph,  the  ivory  sceptre  and  the 
embroidered  toga  (Tertull.DeCof.  13),  and  so  too  the  golden  bulla 
and  the  praetczU  (Festus,  r.v.  "  Sardi  ")•  Such  things  give  us 
an  idea  as  to  the  aristocratic  basis  of  the  government.  Of  the 
actual  laws  we  know  something  also.  Cicero  (Z>if.  it.  2;^)  tells 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  uncovering  by  a  ploughboy  of  a 
child  who  had  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  how  the  child's  words 
were  written  down  by  the  amazed  folk,  and  became  their  archives 
and  the  source  of  their  law.  Coming  down  to  historic  times  we 
find  that  their  code,  known  as  the  Uhri  disciptince  Etruscae, 
consisted  of  various  parts  (Festus.  s.v.  *'  Ritualis ").  There 
were  the  libri  karuspkini  (Cic.  Div.  !.  33;  7>).  which  dealt 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means 
of  sacrifice;  the  libri  jtdgwala,  which  explained  the  messages 
of  the  nods  In  the  thunder  and  lightning:  and  finally  the 
libri  riiuaUSj  which  held  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  daily  life 
—how  to  found  cities,  where  to  place  the  gates,  how  to  take 
the  census,  and  the  general  ordering  of  the  people  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

Natural  Raoureet  and  Commerce. — ^Such  was  the  country 

Dion.  Hal.  i.  39:  but  lee  sect.  Langmoie  for  meaning  of  Tvpp^pim, 


and  such  the  laws.  The  people  were  a  warrior  stock  with  little 
commercial  skill  Much  of  their  wealth  was  due  to  trade,  but 
they  were  not  the  restless,  conquering  blood  that  goes  in  search 
of  new  markets.  They  waited  for  the  buyers  to  come  to  them. 
That  their  wealth  and  consequent  power  were  gathered  con- 
temporaneously with  that  of  Greece  is  shown  by  various  facts. 
One  of  these  is  that  Dionysius  of  Phocaea  settled  in  Sicily  after 
the  Ionian  revolt  (in  which  his  native  city  took  part)  had  been 
quelled  by  Darius,  and  thence  harried  the  Etruscans  (Herod, 
vi.  17).  Their  power  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  madei 
an  alUance  with  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  result  that  they 
obtained  control  of  Corsica  (Herod.  L  x66),  and  this  union  con- 
tinued for  many  generations.*  That  this  treaty  was  no  ezcep- 
tional  one  is  shown  by  Aristotle  {Pd.  iii.  96,  Op.  ii.  261),  who 
says  that  there  were  numerous  treatises,  concerning  their  alliances 
and  mutual  rights,  between  the  two  peoples.  That  the  Greeks 
held  the  Etruscans  in  considerable  dread  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  xoix  foil.)  names  one  of  their  leaders 
Agrios,  '^  the  Wild  Man,"  and  by  the  fear  they  had  of  the  straits 
of  Messina,  where  they  imaginal  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which, 
unless  the  whirlpools  were  of  very  different  character  then  than 
now,  were  as  likely  to  be  the  pirate  bands  of  Carthaginians  and 
Etruscans  who  guarded  the  channel.  And  this  ezphination 
is  strengthened  by  Euripides  {Med.  1343,  1359),  whose  Medea 
compares  herself  to  "Scylla,  who  dwells  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
shore."  The  wealth  that  was  the  source  of  this  power  of  the 
Etruscans  must  in  the  main  have  been  drawn  from  agrictilture 
and  forestry.  The  rich  land  with  its  many  streams  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  for  the  raising  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  the  hills 
were  heavily  timbered.  Tliat  it  was  such  material  as  this, 
which  leaves  no  trace  with  the  passing  of  time,  that  they  sold 
cannot  be  doubted,  for  there  is- plenty  of  evidence  that  their 
country  was  visited  by  foreign  traders  of  many  lands,  and  that 
they  bought  largely  of  them,  especially  of  metals.  Metals  also 
suggest  that  another  source  of  their  wealth  was  that  of  the 
middleman.  Their  towns  were  the  centres  of  ezchange,  where 
the  north  and  west  met  the  south  and  east.  They  had  no  mines 
of  gold  or  tin,  but  the  carriers  of  tin,  iron  or  amber'  from  the 
north  met  in  the  markets  of  Etruria  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
merchants  bringing  gold  and  ivory  and  the  other  luxuries  of 
the  East.  The  quantities  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs  prove  this  clearly.  Of  these  metals  the  only  one 
found  in  unworked  form,  in  what  are  practically  pigs,  is  bronze. 
This  in  the  form  of  aes  rude  has  frequently  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  larger  and  better  formed  bits  of 
metals  known  as  aes  signaium  are  not  rare.  Both  forms  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  forms  of  money,  but  as  the 
aes  rude  generally  bears  no  marks  of  valuation  or  of  any  mint, 
and  as  the  aes  signatum  is  far  too  large  and  heavy  for  ordinary 
circulation,  it  is  probable  that  these  shapes  of  metal  are  not  to 
be  considered  strictly  or  alone  as  coins,  but  as  forms  given  to  the 
aUoy  of  tin  and  copper  made  and  sold  by  the  Etruscans  to  the 
foreigners  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  Thb  of  course  does  not 
exclude  their  use  as  money.  Where  the  copper  for  this  bronze 
came  from  is  not  certain,  but  probably  a  great  part  was  from  the 
mines  at  Volaterrae.  Still  another  proof  that  what  the  Etruscans 
sold  was  the  product  of  their  fields  or  crude  metals  imported 
from  the  north,  is  the  fact  that  though  in  the  museum  at  Carthage 
and  elsewhere  there  are  a  few  vases  and  other  objects  which 
probably  come  from  Etruria,  still  such  objects  are  extremely 
uncommon.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  obviously  imported 
from  the  East  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Etruria.  Such 
are  the  ostrich  shells  from  Volci,^  the  Phoenician  cups  from 

*  For  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Etruscans  see  Buiolt.  Crieckiscke  Cesckichte,  ii.  a  18  ff. 

*  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxvii.  1 1).  He  says  that  amber  was  brought  by 
the  German*  down  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Thence  the  trade-route 
crosoed  the  Apennines  to  Pisa  (Scylax  in  Ceograpki  minores,  ed. 
Didot,  i.  p.  25).  In  the  consideration  of  problenw  suggested  by 
amber  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  very  beautiful  dark  amber  it 
found  in  Sicily. 

*  Montelius,  Cintitation  primitive  en  Ilatie,  ii.  pi.  26$:  cf.  Petrie. 
NaukratiSt  i.  pi.  30,  fig.  15.  and  Perrot-Chipiez,  Histoire  de  fart,  iii. 
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Palestrina,*  the  Egyptian  glaxed  vases  and  scarabs  found  on 
more  than  one  site.*  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  Etruscans 
lacked  in  their  earh'er  days  skilful  workers  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

Habits  and  Customs. — ^The  lack  of  literary  remains  of  the 
Etruscans  does  not  cramp  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  as  much 
as  might  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  numerous  paintings  that  are 
left.  These  paintings  are  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Veii, 
Cometo,  Chiusi  (Clusium),  and  elsewhere,*  and  give  a  varied 
picture  of  the  dress,  utensils  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
evidence  of  many  ancient  authors  cannot  be  questioned  that 
as  a  race  the  Etruscans  in  historic  times  were  much  given  to 
luxurious  living.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  Virgil  (jGeorg.  ii.  193) 
speaks  of  the  ^ngitis  Tyrrhenus  (a  trumpeter  at  the  altar) 
and  Catullus  (zzzix.  xz)  of  the  obesus  Elruscus,  Diodorus 
(v.  40)  s^ves  a  sucdnct  account  in  which  he  says  that 
"  their  country  was  so  fertile  they  derived  therefrom  not  only 
sufficient  for  their  needs  but  enough  to  supply  them  with 
luxuries.  Twice  a  day  they  partook  of  elaborate  repasts 
at  which  the  tables  were  decked  with  embroidered  doths 
and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  servants  were  numerous 
and  noticeable  for  the  richness  of  their  attire.  The  houses,  too, 
were  large  and  commodious.  In  fact,  giving  themsdves  up  to 
sensuous  enjoyments  they  had  naturally  lost  the  glorious 
reputation  their  ancestors  had  won  in  war."  This  last  remark 
shows  that  Diodorus  recognized  the  important  di£ference  between 
the  early  Etruscans  who  built  up  the  country  and  the  later  ones 
who  merdy  enjoyed  it.  Naturally  courtesans  flourished  in  such 
a  community.  Timaeus  and  Theopompus  tdl  how  the  women 
lived  and  ate  and  even  exerdsed  with  the  men  (Athen.  xii.  14; 
cf.  iv.  38),  habits  which  of  course  gave  the  Roman  satirists  many 
openings  for  attack  (Plant.  Cist,  ii.  3.  563;  d.  Herod,  i.  98; 
Strabo  xi.  14).  In  dress  they  differed  but  little  from  the  Romans, 
both  wearing  the  toga  and  the  tunic  Hats  too,  often  of  pointed 
form,  were  common  (Serv.  ad  AeH.ii,  683),  as  the  paintings  show, 
but  it  was  their  shoes  for  which  they  were  particularly  famous. 
One  author  (Lydus,  de  Magistr.  i.  27.  36)  suggests  that  Romulus 
borrowed  from  Etruria  the  type  of  shoe  he  gave  the  senators, 
and  this  may  well  be  true,  though  the  form  mentioned,  the 
kampaguSf  is  of  late  origin.  At  any  rate  ^awSdXia  TvppupwlL  are 
frequently  mentioned.  From  the  pictures  and  remains  we  know 
that  they  had  wooden  soles  strengthened  with  bronze,  and  that 
the  uppers  were  of  leather  and  bound  with  thongs. 

Thdr  occupations  of  trade  and  agrictilture  have  been  already 
mentioned.  For  their  leisure  hours  they  had  athletic  games 
induding  gladiatorial  shows  (Athen.  iv.  153;  cf.  Livy  ix.  40.  7; 
Strabo  v.  2  50),  hunting,  music  and  dancing.  All  these  are  shown 
in  the  tomb  pictures,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  hunting, 
devdoped  first  as  a  part  of  religious  service,  and  thdr  importance 
is  shown  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  that  governed  them 
(Qcero,  De  harusp.  res  p.  n.  33).  Did  a  dancer  lose  step,  or  an 
attendant  lift  his  hand  from  the  chariot,  the  games  lost  their 
value  as  a  religious  service.  An  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the 
triumphs  that  accompanied  victorious  generals  and  of  the 
parades  at  the  games  is  given  by  Appian  {De  reb.  Punic,  viii.  66) 
and  Dion3rsius  (vii.  92).  The  music  that  was  an  accompaniment 
of  all  their  occupations,  even  of  hunting  (Aelian,  De  natur. 
anim,  xii.  46),  was  mainly  produced  by  the  single  or  double  flute, 
the  mastery  of  which  by  the  Etruscans  was  known  to  all  the 
world.    They  also  had  small  harps  and  trumpets. 

For  the  regularization  of  all  these  duties  and  pleasures  there 
was  a  calendar  and  time-division  for  the  day.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  beginning  of  the  day  was  for  them  the  moment  when  the 
sun  was  at  the  zenith  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  738).  In  this  they 
differed  from  the  Greeks,  who  began  their  day  with  the  sunset, 
and  the  Romans,  who  reckoned  theirs  from  midnight.  The  weeks 
were  of  eight  days,  the  first  being  market  day  and  the  day  when 
the  people  could  appeal  to  the  king,  and  the  months  were  luiuur. 


p.  hi;  mou.  aniuHt,  viu.  p. 
*  G.  Dennis,  Cilies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 


The  years  were  kept  numbered  by  the  annual  driving  of  a  oai 
into  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Nortia  at  Volsinii  (Livy  vii.  3.  7), 
a  custom  later  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Capitolinf 
temple  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Rome  this  rite  was  peilonDed 
on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  it  is  likdy  that  it  took  place  m 
Etruria  on  the  same  date,  the  natural  end  of  the  year  umaog  an 
agricultural  folk.  A  still  longer  measure  of  time  wastheJOfciilMB, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  the  longest  Cfe  of  aJ! 
those  bom  in  the  year  in  which  the  preceding  oldest  8*i»«*»t««» 
died  (Censorinus,  De  die  natali,  17. 5;  cf.  Zosimos  n.  x).  Accord- 
ing to  later  writers^  the  Etruscan  race  was  to  last  ten  taeaJa, 
knd  the  emperor  Augustus  in  his  memoirs  (Serv.  ad.  Bmed.  ix. 
47)  says  that  the  comet  of  the  year  44  b.c  was  said  by  tbe  priests 
to  betoken  the  begirming  of  the  tenth  saeadt 
saecula  had  been,  according  to  Varro,  xoo  years  long, 
ones  varied  in  length  from  X05  to  xa3  years.  The  roiizMl  number 
zoo  is  obviously  an  ex  pest  facto  af^roximation,  and  theaficuacy 
of  the  others  is  probably  more  apparent  thjm  real,  but  if  we 
reckon  back  some  900  years  £rom  the  date  ^iven  by  Augustas 
we  arrive  at  just  about  the  time  when  the  j 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Etruscans  In  Italy 
to  recognize  thdr  individuality. 

Religiou. — ^To  retrace  the  zeligions  devdopment  d  the 
Etruscans  from  its  mystic  beginnings  is  beyond  our  power,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  future  discoveries  will  bd^  us  mndi.  We 
are,  however,  able  to  draw  a  dear,  if  ikot  a  detailed,  pktore  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  various  divinities,  partly  fom  the  dhect  infor- 
mation we  have  concerning  them  and  partfy  from  the  •***'np*T 
which  may  safdy  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  ^>^*-»*«« 

The  frequency  of  sacrifice  among  them  and  thdr  bdief  in  the 
short  duration  of  the  race*  show  dearly  thdr  bdieliB  a  good 
and  a  bad  prindple,  and  the  latter  seems  to  Iwve  been  pre- 
dominant in  their  minds.  Storms,  earthquakes,  the  faizth  ef 
deformities,  all  gave  evidence  of  evil  powen,  idiich  could  be 
appeased  sometimes  only  by  human  sacrifice.  We  miss  here  the 
Greek  joy  in  himum  life  and  the  beauties  of  earth.  Tbe  gods 
(aesar)  were  divided  into  two  main  groupa,  the  DU  Cfnsrrrf^ 
and  a  vaguer  set  of  powers,  the  Dii  IhpoIuH  (Seneca,  QmeusL 
Nat.  iL  4z),  to  whom  even  Jupiter  bowed.  They  all  dwdt  ia 
various  parts  of  the  heavens  (Martianus  CapeDa,  De  mmfL  PiSL, 
i.  4X  ff.).  Of  the  DU  Consentes  the  most  ia^xxtam  gzvop 
consisted  of  Jupiter  (Tima),  Juno  (Uns)  and  litncrra  (M*"^)- 
In  some  towns,  such  as  Veil  and  Falerii,  Juno  was  the  thad 
ddty,  and  at  Perusia  she  was  worshif^ped  l&e  the  Greek  ApfaRKfile 
in  conjunction  with  Vulcan  (the  Greek  He^oeifitf). 
that  though  in  exterior  form  the  Etruscan  gods  were  ii 


by  the  Greeks,  still  thdr  character  and  powers  betoken  different 
beliefs.  An  interesting  point  to  note  about  Minerva  {Mernrrn) 
is  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  music  of  flutes  and  bons. 
The  myth  of  Athena  and  Manias  probably  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenian  founded  In  Azgos  the  temple 
of  Athena  Salpinx  (Pans.  IL  21.  3).  The  evident  connerion 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Etruria  in  these  facts  caniMit  be  over- 
looked. Besides  these  ddties  there  were  Venua  (  Ttmm),  Barrl**^ 
(Pufluns),  Mercury  ( Turms),  Vulcan  {SeiUans).  Of  these,  Seth- 
lans  is  in  a  way  the  most  important,  for  he  shows  a  cotanenrm 
in  prehistoric  times  between  Etruria  and  the  East.*  Other 
ddties  of  Greek  origin  there  were  Arcs,  Apollo,  Hendes,  the 
Dioscuri;  in  fact,  as  the  centuries  passed,  the  Greek 
were  adopted  ahnost  without  exception.  Besida 
were  also  many  gods  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  of  whom  littk  is 
known  but  thdr  names;  these  may  often  be  local  appellations 
for  the  same  god.  .Among  these  were  Voltumna  at  Volsinii  and 
Vertumnus  at  Rome,  Janus,  Nortia,  goddess  of  Fortuna, 
FSronia,  whose  temple  was  at  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the 
foot  of  Soracte,'  Miutus,  Pales,  Vejovis,  Eildthyia  and  Ceres. 

« Vano  a^.  Serv.  od  il«s.  viu.  536;  see  Hdbig.  BuB.  ddr /sH  Xfrik. 
(1876),  227. 

*  Censorinus.  De  Die  Nat.  17. 

*  See  Prdler.  R&m.  MyOu  s-v.  "  Volcanus.**    Oppowd  to  thk  see 
Wisaowa.  Religion  u.  Kultus  dot  J^Ancr,  who  teems  to 
the  evidence. 

I     *  Stiabo  V.  a.  39;  d.  Uvy  t.  30;  Dion.  HaL  vL  js. 
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Such  were  the  leading  gods;  in  addition  there  was  the  world 
of  spirits  whom  we  know  in  Rome  as  the  Manes,  Lares  and 
Penates.  The  latter  were  of  four  classes,  pertaining  to 
Jove,  Neptune,  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  to  men.* 
The  Lares  too  were  of  various  sorts  (JamUiares,  compUaks, 
naUs),  and  with  them  the  souls  of  the  dead,  after  the  performance 
<d  due  expiatory  rites,  took  their  place  as  in  atumaies  (Serv. 
cd  Am,  UL  168  and  302).  The  Manes  are  the  vaguest  group  of 
aU  and  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  lower  world  (Festus, 
S.V.  "  Mundus  " ;  Apuleius,  De  deo  Socratis),  Over  all  these 
ruled  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  counteiparts  of  Pluto  and  Perse- 
phone in  Greece.  As  a  result  of  this  complete  hierarchy  of  divine 
poweis  the  priesthood  of  Etruria  was  large,  powerful,  and  of 
such  fame  that  Etruscan  kanupices  were  sent  for  from  distant 
places  to  interpret  the  sacrifices  and  the  oracles  (Livy  v.  L  6) 
zzvii.  37.  6). 

Art.-^Tht  evidence  drawn  from  tradition  and  custom  which  we 
have  so  far  considered  in  reUtion  to  the  origin  and  beliefs  of  the 
Etruscans  has  taken  us  into  the  prehistoric  times  much  earlier 
than  those  when  the  handicrafts  developed  into  true  fine  arts. 
The  contents  of  the  earliest  graves*  show  but  few  traces  of  any 
feeling  for  art  either  in  architecture  or  in  the  lesser  forms  of 
household  and  personal  decoration.  Gradually,  however,  as 
one  comes  down  towards  the  more  fixed  historic  periods,  certain 
objects,  obviously  imported  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
occur,  and  these  are  the  first  signs  of  an  interest  in  the  beauty  or 
curiosity  of  things,  an  interest  that  local  workmen  could  not  yet 
sating,  but  which  stirred  them  to  endeavour.  It  was  probably 
during  the  gth  century  that  this  began,  not  long  after  the  period 
when  foreign  trade  bq^an  to  flourish. 

The  history  of  Etruscan  art  has  usually  been  wrongly  estimated 
owing  to  the  widespread  delusion  that  objects  found  in  Etruria 
were  in  the  true  sense  products  of  native  artists  and  indicative 
of  native-grown  culture.  It  is  only  recently,  and  not  even  yet 
completely,  that  the  term  "  Etruscan"  has  been  given  up  as  the 
name  for  the  terra-cotta  vases  (which  were  found  in  the  19th 
century  by  the  earlier  archaeologists  of  the  modem  sdenllfic 
school  in  great  quantities  in  the  Etrxiscan  tombs);  these  are 
DOW  known  to  h£ve  been  made  by  Greek  potters.  There  are  few 
books  on  the  subject  of  Etruscan  art.  Tlie  best  known  is  Jules 
Martha's  L*Art  Urusque  (snd  ed.,  1889),  a  book  which,  though  fuU 
of  accurate  data,  shows  absolute  lack  of  discrimination  between 
those  works  that  are  of  Etruscan  fabric  and  those  that  were 
brought  from  other  lands,  partiodarly  Greece  and  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Magna  Graeda  and  Sicily.  These  latter  are  too 
generally  forgotten  in  the  study  both  of  Greek  and  of  Etruscan 
art,  and  all  works  which  show  the  Greek  spirit  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  on  the  Greek  mainland.  As 
much  of  the  following  must  be  to  some  extent  controversial  in 
character,  a  concrete  illustration  may  serve  to  prevent  mis- 
conception as  to  this  important  distinction.  The  beautiful 
throne  in  the  Ludovisi  collection  representing  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  though  made  by  some 
sculptor  in  Greece.  It  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  it  comes 
from  Sicily.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  modelling  similar 
to  what  we  find  on  Sicilian  sculptures  and  coins,  and  not  (luite 
so  sharp  as  on  most  works  from  Greece,  but  there  is  a  lyrical 
feeling  for  nature  in  the  pose  of.  the  figures  and  in  the  pebbled 
soil  on  which  the  main  group  stands,  which  seems  to  answer 
to  the  SicUian  feeling  as  we  know  it  in  poetry  rather  than  to  the 
Greek. 

The  houses  of  the  earliest  times  were,  to  judge  by  the  burial 
urns  known  from  their  shape  as  hut-urns^  small  single-room 
constructions  of  rectangular  plan  similar  to  certain 
types  of  the  capanne  used  by  the  shepherds  to-day. 
Ihrobably  the  walls  were  wattled  and  the  roofs  were 
certainly  thatched,  for  the  urns  show  plainly  the  long  beams 
fastened  together  at  the  top  and  hanging  from  the  ridge  down 
each  side.    Tombs  cut  in  the  rock  offer  other  and  later  modeb  of 

>  Nigidiut  Figulus  ap,  Amob.  ad9.  NaL  vL  40;  cf.  Nig.  fig.  reli- 
quiae, ed.  Ant.  Swoboda  (1888).  p.  83. 
'  Mootelius,  Ct».  Prim,  en  Italte. 


house  construction,  but  give  no  suggestion  that  the  Etruscans 
had  any  artistic  sense  in  architecture.  Such  tombs  are  mostly 
later  than  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  show  the  most  simple  form 
of  wood  construction.  Posts  or  columns  hold  up  the  walls  and 
the  sloping  roofs,  the  latter  made  of  beams  with  boards  laid 
lengthwise,  covered  by  others  from  ridge  to  eave,  the  intervening 
space  forming  a  coffer,  sometimes  decorated.  Though  the  walls 
of  such  tombs  are  often  covered  with  paintings,  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  (and,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  tombs 
represent  the  houses  of  the  living)  shows  but  the  coarsest  sense 
of  proportion.  The  elements  of  the  decoration,  such  as  capitals, 
mouldings,  rosettes,  patterns,  are  borrowed  from  Greece,  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  and  are  used  redundantly  And  with  no  refinement.' 

The  temples  did  not  differ  from  those  in  Greece  in  any  essential 
principal  of  construction  except  that  they  were  generally  square, 
from  the  desire  to  make  them  answer  to  the  templum  or  quadri- 
partite division  of  the  heavens  elaborated  by  the  priests.  In 
Roman  times  "  Etruscan  style  "  was  the  term  used  for  colonnades 
with  wide  intercolumniations,  and  this  shows  how  the  early 
builders  used  wood  with  its  possibility  of  long  architrave  beams 
rather  than  stone  as  in  Greece.  The  interior  arrangements  of 
the  temple  also  varied  from  the  Grecian  modeb,  for  owing  la  the 
fact  that  the  gods  of  Etruria  were  often  worshipped  in  groups  of 
three  the  cells  was  divided  into  three  chambers.  The  decoration 
— ^metopes,  iriezes,  acroteria,  &c — ^was  of  terra-cotta  fastened 
by  nails  to  the  woixlen  walls. 

Though  we  know  that  the  Etruscans  were  famous  for  their 
games,'  still  there  are  no  remains  of  orct ,  and  so  too,  though  the 
satyristae  were  well  known,*  no  theatres  are  left.  They  were 
obviously  a  race  of  no  literary  taste  or  culture.  The  theatre  at 
Fiesole  which  u  often  referred  to  as  Etruscan  unquestionably 
dates  from  Roman  times. 

Underground  tombs  have  already  been  mentioned  in  their 
relation  to  house-architecture,  but  there  are  the  tumidi  such  as 
that  called  la  Cucumdla  at  Void,  that  of  the  Curiatii  at  Albano, 
or  that  of  Porsena  at  Clusium,  which  Pliny  describes  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Italy  (H.N.  xxxvi.  19).  These  great  waUed-in 
mounds  with  their  complex  of  interior  chambers  are  interesting 
as  reminiscent  of  tombs  in  Lydia,  but  architectural^  they,  are 
barbaric  and  show  no  developed  skill. 

There  remains  one  monument  which  has  always  been  supposed 
to  show  a  real  advance  made  by  the  Etruscans  in  the  art  of 
architecture — the  cloaca  maxima  in  Rome.  Thb  round-arched 
drain  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Etruscans,  and  it  was 
only  in  1903  that  Commcndatore  Boni  in  excavating  the  Forum 
proved  that  the  drain  was  originally  uncovered,  and  that  the 
arch  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Thus  the  honour, 
not  of  discovering  the  arch,  for  it  was  known  to  the  East,  but  of 
popularizing  its  use,  does  not  belong  to  the  Etruscans,  though 
they  did  use  it  at  a  comparatively  late  time  for  dty  gates,  as  at 
Volterra.*  The  false  arch  and  dome  of  the  Mycenaeans  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  to  them,  though  there  are  but  few  cases  of 
its  use  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie'  best-knovm  instances  are  the 
TuUianum  or  Mamertine  prison  in  Rome,  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb  at  Ccrvetri,'  one  at  Sesto  Fiorentino  near  Florence,"  at 
G>rtona,*  at  Chiusi,  and  also  those  in  Latium.** 

Although  there  was,  therefore,  but  little  development  In 
the  greater  arts  of  literature  and  architecture  among  the  Etru»> 
cans,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  was  much  desire  to  possess 
the  products  of  the  lesser  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  jewelry  and 
household  ornaments.  But  here  too  the  study  has  been  made 
difficult  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  native  and  im- 
ported products.  Before  studying  the  objects  themselves  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  legendary  character  of  Etruscan  chronology  as 

'  For  an  illustration  of  the  Cometo  tomb  see  ARCHiTBCTtTRC, 
vol.  ii.  p.  559. 
•Appian  viii.  66;  TertulUan,  De  sped.  5:  Plutarch,  Qu.  Rom. 

I07. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  72. 

*  Montclius,  Ct».  Prim.  IL  pi.  173. 

» lb.  pi.  333 ;  cf.  343,  •  lb.  pi.  166.  •  th.  pi.  173. 

"  MoHum.  Ant.  xv.  p.  151;  Bnil.  d.  Om.  Arch,  di  Rema,  1898, 
p.  Ill 
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reckoned  ioioecMi^i.  Hdbig*  showed  that  we  cannot  consider  any 
of  the  tiaditional  dates  as  being  accurate  until  about  644  B.C., 
the  beginning;  that  is,  of  the  fifth  saecutum.  This  is  probably 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chalddian 
(Ionic)  alphabet  into  the  country.  One  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  it  is  on  a  vase  found  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb. 
In  considering  the  trade  of  the  country  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  its  chief  political  coimexions  were  with  Carthage,  but  the 
artistic  sense  of  Carthaginians  or  other  Phoenicians  was  not  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  Etruscans.  They  were  traders,  and 
doubtless  brouf^t  the  Etruscans  som9  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Eastern  objects  which  have  been  found  in  their  tombs,  articles 
that  date  from  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  b.c.  But  beside  the 
Phoenicians  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  the  9th  century  had  been 
trading  and  colonizing  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Herodotus  (i.  163) 
tells  how  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  take  long 
voyages,  and  that  they  discovered  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
seas  and  Iberia.  Thucydides  (vi.  3.  i)  saysthat  it  wasChalcidians 
from  Euboea  who  first  settled  in  Sicily.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  zxrv. 
13.  43)  writes  in  the  same  sense,  for  he  tells  of  Demaratus  who 
came  from  Corinth  with  the  artists  Eucheir,  Diopus,  Eugrammus, 
about  650  B.C.,  and  first  started  sculpture  in  Italy.  These  tradi- 
tk>ns  of  the  coming  of  Ionian  GrMks  to  Italy  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  archaeological  remains  found  in  Ionian  lands 
and  in  Etruria,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  great  part  of  what  has 
jiitherto  been  considered  Etruscan  is  no  more  Etruscan  than  the 
Moorish  plates  of  the  15th  century  found  in  Italy  are  Florentine. 
The  best  works  in  most  of  the  snudler  arts  are  almost  without 
^ception  Greek,  the  earlier  Ionian,  the  later  Attic;  the  remainder 
are  made  with  the  distinct  intention  of  imitating  Greek  models, 
and  so  should  be  considered  as  Greek,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
show  a  natural,  original  expressm  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Etruscan  workman.  The  Etruscans  were  dull  artists  in  all  lines. 
They  were  skilful  copyists,  nothing  more,  as  is  absolutely  proved 
by  the  simple  fact  that  we  know  of  no  Etruscan  artist  by  name. 
If  one  takes  the  articles  which  are  of  obviously  local  manufacture, 
such  as  the  burial  urns*  or  the  ordinary  bronze  mlrrois,  or  the 
pottery,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  similar  quantity  of  work  by 
any  other  race  so  lacking  in  originality  of  conception  or  hi|^ 
excellence  of  technique. 

Jn  the  study  of  the  monuments  a  division  must  be  made 
distinguishing  between  the  obviously  Greek  works,  the  works 
done  with  a  desire  to  copy  Greek  models  and  the  work  of  native 
artists.  To  separate  the  objects  in  the  way  suggested  required 
a  very  considerable  familiarity  with  Greek  art,  and  thou^ 
in  many  cases  the  result  may  be  doubtful,  still  so  much  must 
be  taken  from  the  Etruscans  that  they  are  shown  to  have  little 
more  artistic  feeling  than  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
a  strong  eastern  indBuence  appears  in  the  copying  of  sphinxes 
and  siinilar  eastern  motives,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  the 
stronger  Greek  influence,  as  was  natural,  for  the  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenicians  was  spasmodic  whereas  that  with  the  Greeks 
was  constant.  But  even  with  the  Greeks  to  kindle  their  imagina- 
tions, the  Etruscans  produced  np  school  of  art;  no  steady 
progression  is  traceable.  In  various  towns  there  were  various 
fashions  of  pottery  or  jewelry,  but  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
constantly  occur  together  in  a  way  possible  only  among  a  people 
wHo  possessed  no  natural  artistic  capacities  and  had  no  wide- 
spread standards  of  cultivated  taste.  The  lonians  have  been 
mentioned  as  having  strongly  affected  the  arts  in  Etruria,  and, 
though  in  the  later  centuries  Athens  undoubtedly  exported 
heavy  consignments  to  Italy,  the  taste  of  the  Etruscans  seems 
generally  to  have  preferred  the  rather  heavy  loose  style  of  the 
lonians,  even  when  direct  contact  with  them  was  lost  and  its 
place  taken  by  direct  relations  with  Athens  and  her  colonics. 

Pottery*  practised  enormously  by  the  Etruscans  shows  as 
clearly  as  possible  their  essential  strength  and  weakness  as 

>  Annali  deW  Inst.  Arch.,iB76,  330. 

*Geri>«rd,  Etruskische  Spiegd;  Karte,  Rilitvi  deOeume  Etntsche. 

*  See  Pottier,  Catalogtm  dts  vases  antiaiiest  II.  L'EcoU  lonienne, 
Boehbu,  Aus  umischen  und  Ualischen  NekropoUn;  Kara,  De  arU 
vascvlana  anikmissimax  Endt,  loniscke  Vasenmalerei,  Sec  further 
CaaAMics,  i  Etnucan, 


artists.  Even  the  black  ware  called  teeckr»  is  now  kaovn  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  other  lands  and  not  to  be  sa 
exclusively  Etruscan  style.  In  the  earlier  tombs  this 
ware  is  present  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other, 
and  the  vases  exhibit  considerable  dexterity  of  miniifariQre 
so  far  as  form  goes.  But  it  is  evident  from  oompttriioDs  with 
early  Ionian  vases  that  the  better  proportioned  of  the  shapes 
are  direct  copies  of  the  Ionian.  The  decoration  <d  the  bmcdkra 
is  either  engraved,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  extrerady 
rude,  or  formed  by  figures  moddled  or  pressed  by  a  mould  on 
to  the  body  of  the  vase.  In  these  two  last  cases  the  figiucs  are 
often  suggestive  of  the  farther  East  (Egyptian  and  Mesopotamia). 
but  still  more  frequently  they  are  taken  from  Gre^  origitttk. 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  artist  to  be  a  copyi&i 
IS  very  marked.  Whence  the  moulds  for  these  vases  came  a 
not  known,  but  analogy  with  other  dasses  of  work  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  some  were  imported  and  some  niade 
by  the  imitating  workmen.  There  are  other  classes  of  vases 
which  at  first  sight  look  as  though  they  were  imported  from 
Greece,  but  by  the  nature  of  their  day  are  recognised  to  be 
Etruscan  imitations  of  Greek  originals.  The  imitation  is  oftei 
very  skilful,  for  the  Etruscan  artist  rivalled  his  Grecian  master  is 
deftness  of  hand,  if  not  in  imagination.  Sudi,  for  instance, 
are  the  large  amphoras  decorated  with  bands  of  am^Mfa  ia 
the  Corinthian  style.  Besides  these  native  vases  the  tombs 
have  yidded  great  quantities  of  others  which  used  to  be  called 
Etruscan,  but  are  now  known  to  have  been  imported  froia 
Greece.  Until  the  6th  century  B.C.  these  vases  are  mostly 
Ionian,  but  at  that  time  the  trade  of  the  Phocaeans  was  wantsg 
before  that  of  Athens,  and  henceforward  the  Athenian  ware  is 
the  commonest.  Intercourse  with  Athens,  however^  came  to 
an  end  about  480,  when  the  Sicilian  Greeks  mastered  the  trade 
of  the  western  Mediterranean,  so  that  in  the  Etruscan  tombs 
later  than  this  date  we  find  fewer  and  fewer  imported  vases, 
and  more  and  more  native  imitations.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  these  Attic  vases  were  brought  to  Etnuia  by  Gtttk 
traders,  but  considering  how  little  the  Greek  htstormns,  even 
Herodotus,  knew  of  that  country,  this  is  unlikely.  Then,  100^ 
the  chief  products  Etruria  had  to  give  Greece  weremetah^ 
so  it  is  more  likdy  that  it  was  the  Etruscan  traders  wbo^  havii^ 
carried  metal  to  Greece  (where  Etruscan  bronze  wis  famoos  ^, 
brought  back  the  vases. 

Though  most  collections  make  no  distinction  between  Greek 
and  Etruscan  scarabs  the  differences,  thou|^  slight,  are  quite 
certain,  and  consist  in  the  greater  elaboration  of  the  ^ 
borders,  edges  and  backs  of  the  Etruscan  examines. 
The  commonest  material  for  these  gems  is  red  camelian,  and 
agate  frequently  occurs.  The  beetle  shape  is  undoubtedly  doe 
to  the  Phoenicians,  who  famiHarisfri  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Egyptian  scarab  and  with  its  signification  as  an  amulet;  while 
in  technique  they  are  more  Greek,  in  use  they  are  more  EgyptiaB, 
for  they  were  used  not  only  as  seals  but  as  ornaments — as  in 
the  decoration  of  necklaces.  *  What  we  learn  from  them  merely 
serves  to  strengthen  what  we  learn  from  the  pottery — that  the 
Etruscans  depended  on  the  Greek  worid  for  thdr  artistic  ouuup- 
tions.  Though  many  Phoenician  gems  (in  fact,  scarcely  any 
other  kind)  have  been  found  in  Sardinia,  these  are  oomparati-vcly 
rare  in  Etruria,  where  the  earliest  gems  occur  about  650  bx. 
Some  of  these  earliest  show  the  Ionian  influence,  whkh  is  also 
shown  in  certain  gold  rings,  but  most  of  them  represent  the  Attic 
style  as  seen  on  the  black-figured  vases  pf  Athens.  To  under- 
stand them  one  has  but  to  luiow  Attic  sculpture,  the  complete 
history  of  which  is  repeated  in  these  small  and  beautifully 
worked  stones.  At  first  one  finds  the  single  figures,  awkward 
in  form  and  modelling,  but  full  of  life  in  composition — one 
finds  the  same  mistakes  in  anatomy  (i.e.  Jthe  musdes  of  the 
stomach);  and  then  come  the  figures  beautifully  worked  and 
accurately  observed,  but  with  the  sl^^ht  hardness  and  rigidity 
that  belongs  to  all  pre-Raphaelite  work;  and  finally  one  sees 
the  figures  carved  with  the  easy  assurance  of  the  master, 

*  Athen.  i.  38. 

*  Martha.  L'Art  (trttsq^ut,  pi.  1, 4;  ButL  deWlMst.  (1837)  p.  46^ 
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sometimes  single,  sometnncs  in  groups,  but  always  Attic  in  tbeir 
unrivalled  representation  of  the  beauties  of  tbe  human  figure, 
and  in  the  innumerable  lovely  scenes  taken  from  everyday  life. 
Not  infrequently  inscriptions  axe  cut  in  the  gem,  but  these  axe 
xu>t  as  on  Greek  gems  the  name  of  the  carver  or  the  owner,  but 
the  name  of  the  Greek  hero  represented.  In  regard  to  technique 
one  point  is  specially  noteworthy.  Many  of  the  gems  are  carved 
with  the  round  drill,  and  the  disks  made  by  this  are  not  modelled 
into  any  real  semblance  of  a  figure.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  gem,  for  there  are  examples  in  which  together 
with  this  method  will  be  ieen  a  figure  finished  with  the  greatest 
ca;re;  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  gem-cutter  left  the  marks  of 
his  round  drill  because  of  their  decorative  value.  This  they 
undoubtedly  possess,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
Etruscans  diowed  any  art  sense. 

Bronse  was  used  extensively.    Weapons  of  ooorse    were 
fashioned  of  it,  but  these  arevsimple  in  thapt  and  decoration; 
no  such  examplfs  as  those  from    Mycenae  occur. 
Objects  of  large  size,  as  the  bronxe  doors  of  Veil,' 
the  chariots  of  Perugia  in  the  New  York  museum,  or  large 
tripods  or  shields,  show  that  the  artisans  had  laxge  quantities 
ol  the  material  at  their  disposal.    As  with  the  vases  or  gems, 
so  in  these  metal  objects  the  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
pure  Etruscan  work  and  the  work  that  was  done  by  Greek 
workmen  or  by  artisans  copying  the  Greek  style.    As  Etruscan 
art  has  been  wroni^y  estimatn!  through  fOrgetfulneas  of  the 
Greek  influence,  so  Greek  bronzes  have  possibly  received  credit 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.    Etruscan  candelabra  and  vases 
were  famous  among  the  Greeks  (Ath.  i.  a8.  6;  xv.  700  c).    The 
chariots  above  mentioned  and  the  tripods  in  the  Harvard 
musetun  axe  i^ainly  Greek;  the  round  shields  with  ornament 
in  bands  axe  native.    Antefixes  of  tombs  were  of  bronze,  and 
in  some  cases  the  eyes  of  the  figures  were  inlaid  with  glass 
paste.     The  best-known  articles  of  bronze  are  the  mirrors,' 
which  are  very  dependent  on  Greece  for  their  models,  though  the 
poor  style  in  which  the  scenes  that  decorate  them  are  in  most 
cases  carved  shows  that  these  articles  of  common  use  were 
produced,  as  was  naturaT,  mainly  by  ordinary  workmen.    In 
rare  cases  the  figures  are  not  engraved  but  arc  given  in  low 
relief.    These  mirrors  seem  to  have  been  mainly  intended  for 
women,  and  the  scenes  on  them  in  large  niunbers  of  cases  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  bear  out  this  idea;  for  instead  of  scenes 
of  battle  such  as  occur  on  the  gems,  scenes  with  satyrs  and 
maenads  are  commoner,  or  the  story  of  Helen  or  the  labours 
of  Hercules.    So  far  as  development  goes  they  pass  through 
the  same  stages  as  the  gems,  though  owing  to  their  larger  surface 
they  axe  more  generally  decorated  with  groups  of  figures.*    An- 
other well-known  dass  of  work  is  the  tistae  or  cylindrical  bronze 
boxes  found  mostly  at  Praeneste,  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  especially  popular.    The  engraved  figures  on  them  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  on  the  mirrors,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  figures  are  often  better  in  style  than  the  figures 
modelled  in  the  round  that  serve  as  handles,  or  than  the  legs 
which  also  axe  modeOed.    This,  taken  together  with  the  (act 
that  the  same  figures  are  repeated  in  several  cases  on  more  than 
one  gem  or  mirror,  makes  it  probable  that  the  workmen,  Uke 
the  later  potteis  of  Aresio,  had  a  stock  of  models  brought  from 
Greece,  which  they  repeated  and  combined  to  suit  their  fancy. 

The  paintings  and  contents  of  the  tombs  have  made  it  plain 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  considerable,  and  that 
^^  they  qjent  much  on  jewelry,  gold  and  ulver.^  Their 
2iJ|gg..  extravagance  in  this  regard  was  well  known,*  and  tbe 
rings,  the  necklaces,  the  diadems,  the  bracelets  and 
tbe  earrings  show  that  there  was  a  laxge  class  of  well-  to-do  people. 
The  eastern  and  Greek  influences  axe  cleariy  marked  in  the 
figures  used  in  decoration,  and  in  certain  shapes  of  rings,  but  in 

*  Plutarch,  CamiUus,  la. 

*  Gerhard,  Etr.  Spitfid  (continued  by  Klugmann  and  K<}rte). 

*  Mirrors  of  Greek  style.  Gerhard,  ill,  ii3,  116,  240,  305,  353; 
Klugmann-Kfirte.  107. 131, 160. 

*  See  plates  in  Martha  and  in  MonununH ddT  /hm..  also  Mom.  Ant. 
iv.  and  Milam's  Stndie  mcUriali. 

*  Juvenal  v  164:  Ovid,  Am.  iii.  13.  35  tL 


one  technical  matter  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  made  a  dis- 
covery: it  was  in  the  use  of  granulated  ornament,  that  is, 
ornament  made  by  soldering  on  to  tbe  gold  object  infinitely 
small  globules  of  the  same  metal  laid  in  various -designs  and 
patterns,  each  globule  soldered  by  itself.  Though  this  style 
of  ornament  occurs  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes  and  Magna 
Graeda,  nowhere  is  it  accomplished  with  such  extraordinary 
minuteness  as  in  Etruria.  That  they  should  do  this  was  natural 
The  difficulty  of  it  seems  to  have  pleased  them,  for  it  is  conmioner 
than  the  earUer  filigree  work  made  of  wire  soldered  on  to  the  gold 
base.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  scarabs  set  as  ornament 
in  the  gold  necklaces,  and  similariy  we  find  amber  used  and,  in 
the  later  work,  precious  stones  and  pearls. 

As  in  Greece  the  Etruscans  first  carved  their  figures  out  of 
Wood,*  but  what  these  figures  were  like  we  can  only  imagine. 
The  earliest  known  figures  in  the  round  are  even  less 
successful  than  the  contemporary  Greek  work.   An 
early  attempt  at  a  female  bust'  is  made  not  by  casting  but  by 
riveting  plates  of  bronze  together.    A  half  life  size  bust  in  the 
Tyszkiewicz  collection*  made  probably  about  600  b.c.  is  cast 
solid.    Later  they  learned  the  art  of  hollow-casting,  but  their 
attempts  to  reproduce  figures  in  the  round  are  generally  lacking 
in  skiU.    One  reason  for  this  was  the  lack  of  good  marble,  the 
quarries  at  Carrara  not  having  been  used  till  Roman  times. 
Terra-cotta  was  the  material  most  oonmionly  used,  and  their 
skill  in  modeUing  and  colouring  this  was  great.    The  earlier 
statues  of  laxge  size  have  perished;  but  there  are  three  famous 
sarcophagi  which  show  the  work  (A  Ionian  Etruscan  artists;* 
one  is  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Louvre  and  one  in  the 
Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  at  Rome    The  elaborate  detail  and  careful 
work,  the  types  of  the  figures  and  the  style  ci  their  dress  all  point 
to  the  same  Ionic  origin  as  that  of  the  bronze  chariots  already 
mentioned.    The  t3rpe  of  sarcophagus  illustrated  by  these  ex- 
amples became  very  tonunon,  and  in  the  figures  that  decorate 
the  covers  can  be  traced  the  various  influences  that  affected  the 
whole  of  Etruscan  art.    In  an  example  from  Void"  the  later 
Attic  influence  is  strongly  marked.    Such  work  shows  little 
power  of  origination,  but  much  of  the  interest  taken  by  careful 
workmen  by  copying  carefully,  and  the  tendency  that  such 
workmen  almost  invariably  di^lay  of  overioading  the  subject 
with  too  much  ornament  and  detaiL    The  small  ash-uriks,  dther 
of  stone  or  terra-cotta,  are  in  certain  ways  more  interesting  than 
the  more  elaborate  sarcopha^,  for  on  these  urns  the  heads  of 
the  figures  reclining  on  one  dbow  which  form  tbe  usual  decoration 
of  the  covers  are  often  obvious  attempts  at  portraiture.    Single 
busts  *>  show  this  same  desire  for  accurate  likeness  of  tbe  person 
represented,  aiul  in  this  one  line  of  art  the  Etruscans  showed  a 
new  feding,  one  that  found  its  finest  expression  in  the  bands  of 
tbe  later  Roman  portraitists.    The  main  difference  between  such 
portraits  and  the  Greek  ones  is  that  the  Greek  artist  thought  of 
his  subject  as  illustrating  character  that  showed  itself  in  ways 
of  repose   and  thought — the  essential,  histing  individuality. 
The  Etruscan  and  Roman  poitraitist  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  his  subject  as  illustrating  character  in  ways  of  action;  hence 
pure  Etruscan  and  Roman  portraits  are  much  more  tense  in 
line,  and  the  expression  of  tlue  eye  is  not  dreamy  but  distinctly 
foaissed.    They  axe  different,  but,  as  art,  one  is  as  fine  as  tbe 
other.    The  scenes  <m  the  sides  of  these  urns  are,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gems  and  mirrois,  very  f requentty  taken  from  Greek  story, 
and  often  axe  scenes  of  batUe.'*    Work  in  relief  for  the  friezes  and 
the  other  decorations  of  temples  was  very  common,  and  shows 
remarkable  skill  in  the  mere  processes  of  modelling  and  baking 
the  slabs  of  tensrcotta  that  were  fastened  by  nails  to  the  beams. 
So  far  as  the  figures  themsdves  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  have 
but  little  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  building  they  decorate. 

*  Pliny,  H.N,  xiv.  9;  xvi.  216. 

'  From  the  Polledrara  tomb  at  Vuka.  Martha  fig.  335. 

*  CM.  Tys»kUwia,tA.  13.    •• 

*  MoH  deW  Inst.  vi.  pi.  59,  d.  Annali  (1861),  p.  402;  MoilAhL 
viii.  pi.  xiii.-xiv. 

»  Man.  dtW  InsL  viii.  pi.  ao;  Martha  p.  347,. 

»*  Martha  pp.  333.  34S. 

**  See  KArte.  ROuntdiiU  wm Btnudm. 


ttckanedliitacarfi.  TMbii'ihowedlbUiKauuiot Canada, 
of  Ibc  tnditiooil  dais  u  being  kccunie  until  about  644  U.C., 
the  begiuuD^  tlial  ■,  of  the  6Slb  laiciUiim,  This  i>  probabljr 
■bout  OK  huodred  yan  after  Ibc  intioductiaa  of  the  CbalddUo 
(loaic)  alphabet  inlo  the  cauntry.  OivoFthe  earlist  eumplel 
of  the  use  of  U  is  ou  a  vaac  found  in  the  Rcgulini-Galasii  tomb. 
In  CQUsidering  the  trade  of  (be  raunlry  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  its  chief  polilioU  coruuiieiii  were  with  Cuthage,  but  the 
snislic  sense  of  Cut  hagiiiisu  ot  othei  Phoenicians  wu  not  more 
^veloped  Ihan  that  of  the  Etruscans,  They  were  ttuleis.  and 
doubllos  brou^t  the  Etruscans  some  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Eastern  objcrla  which  have  Ixen  found  in  their  tombi,  aitiries 
that  date  (ram  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  But  beside  the 
Phocnidans  tbe  Ionian  Creeks  from  tlie  gth  ceoiuiy  had  been 
tndint  and  ojloaiiing  in  SiciJy  and  Italy.  Herodoiut  (i.  i6j) 
tellsbowthePhocaeaoiweretlwGntof  Lbe  Gnelu  to  take  long 
voyaga.  and  that  they  diaoDveied  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
■eaa  and  Iberia.  Thu^des(vi.],  i]uysthalit«aiChalcidiaiu 
ItomEuboeavhohnl  settled  inSidly,     Pliny  (Hiil.  Ifal.  ixxv. 

came  from  Corinth  with  the artiati  EuchoT,  Diopus»  EugrammuS) 
about  ^50  I.e.,  u>d  fiiM  ilarted  sculpture  in  Ilajy.  TheK  tradi- 
tions of  the  cominc  ai  Ionian  Gieeka  [a  Italy  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  atrbaeological  mnains  found  in  Ionian  lantb 
and  In  Etruiia,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  great  pact  of  what  has 
Julboto  beeo  coosideced  Etruscan  is  no  more  Etruscan  than  the 
Hootishplateaof  tbe  15th  ccntniy  found  in  Italy  are  Ftorehtise. 
The  best  works  in  most  of  the  amaller  arts  are  almost  without 
Q(GQ>tian  Greek,  the  earlier  Ionian,  (he  later  At  tic ;  the  remainder 
are  made  with  the  distinct  intention  of  imitating  Greek  models, 
and  M>  ibould  be  considered  as  Greek,  inaamucb  as  (bey  do  not 
show  a  natural,  original  eipression  of  feeling  on  (he  pur  of  (he 
Etruwso  workman.  He  Etruscans  were  dull  artiau  in  all  lino. 
lliey  woe  akillul  copyists,  nothing  more,  u  is  absoJutdy  proved 
by  the  simple  fact  that  ve  know  of  do  Eduscsn  artist  by  name. 
If  one taka  the  articles  wbich  iit  of  ob viouity  local  manufscture. 
■uch  as  (he  burial  urns'  or  (be  ordinaiy  bnwie  miiron.  or  the 
pottery,  it  would  be  hard  (0  6nd  a  simitar  quaD(ity  of  work  by 
any  other  race  >o  lacking  in  originality  of  conception  or  hi^ 

Jn  the  study  of  the  monuments  a  division  mutt  be  putde 


aitista.  Even  the  blaik  ware  caOed  huln  is  ■•■  ki 
have  tiecn  manufactured  in  other  laikds  tmd  aot  (a 
ddioively  Etruscan  style.    In  (be  eaiUer  Uai»  (hii 


a  that  tEie  Ijetter  propomoDcd  ef 
t  direct  copies  ol  (he  Ionian.    Tlie  decontioo  of  Ok  M 
I  either  engnved,  in  which  ose  it  is  (Imest  iIr;i  out) 
dde,  oc  formed  by  figures  modelled  or  ptaxd  by  a  mod 
3  the  body  ol  the  vase.    In  these  two  lu(  oislhelfa 
lien  juggeslive  olthelarther  East  (Egyptian  and  ll«t(B« 
ut  still  more  frequendy  (hey  are  lakes  !na  Citti  id 
ad  (he  natuial  lendency  of  the  Einisan  anin  U  ks 
'  very  marked.    Whence  the  moulds  for  Ihne  nto  ■ 
ol  known,  but  analogy  with  other  data  ol  mk  ■ 
radically  certain  that  some  were  imported  asd  Mi    : 
y  (he  inu(Bling  woikmeo.    There  ate  othtt  due 
'hich  at  fin[  sight  look  as  (bou^  (hey  were  lB|ia    ' 
;reece,  but  by  (be  oaiuie  of  tlieit  day  are  noip. ,  ■; 
:iruscan  initaiioni  of  Greek  origintls.    Tit  iisiut       ^ 
cryski[ful,for(beE(ruscan  artist  rivsUedbiiCndt  ■<  ^ 
ef(nas  of  hand,  if  »>(  in  imaglnatioD,    Suik.  I 
re  the  large  amphoras  decorated  with  banib  a  '-   ,' 
le  Coria(hian  style.    Besides  (hcse  ns(iv«  ns    : 
ave  yielded  gTea(  cjuantiliea  of  othin  which  tv 
Itruscan,  but  are  rtow  known  to  have  bcca  ii    '*  ^    ' 
iteece.     Until  the  6ih  century  B.a  these  vn.      .;' 
inian,  but  at  (hat  time  (he  trade  of  (he  Pbaaa 
efon  (hat  of  A(bens,  and  benfeformrd  (he  Ai       .^  ~ 
le  commonest.    Inteicnunc  with  Athcm,  hi     ^ 
a  end  about  480,  when  (he  Sidliaa  Creeks  ma     ,., 
L  Heditenaacan,  si    ■      ■    -■ 
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more  artistic  feding  than  the 
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and  sioulai  eutem  motive, 
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Satyrs  and  maenads,  diariot-races  and  such  scenes  taken  over 
from  Greek  models  are  perhaps  the  commonest.  In  none  of  the 
obviously  native  work  is  there  any  more  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  greater  qualities  of  sculpture  than  in  the  gems.  Little  is 
original,  almost  everything  dependent  on  earlier  masters.  There 
is  no  absorption  of  Uie  artist  by  his  work  which  produces  great 
work,  great  because  the  beholder  thinks  rather  of  the  work  pro- 
duced than  of  the  artist  who  produces  it.  For  this  reason  such 
figures  as  the  bronze  chimaera  or  the  bronze  Athena  in  the 
Florence  museum  are  presumably  not  Etruscan  but  Greek. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Etruscans  had  easel-paintings 
like  the  Greeks,  but  their  skill  in  painting  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  pictures  with  which  they  frequently  covered 
the  inner  walls  of  their  tombs.  The  wall  was  prepared 
with  a  coating  of  fine  white  stucco  on  which  the  figures  were 
painted  with  a  large  variety  of  tints.  The  best  of  them  have  been 
found  at  Tarquinii,  Chiusi,  Void,  Caere,  Veii.'  The  paintings 
exhibit  the  usual  Greek  influences.  They  show  a  certain 
ponderous  realism,  but  as  works  of  art  they  are  of  little  value. 
As  pictures  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  they  are  of 
great  importance. 

As  works  of  art  their  coins'  are  the  #orst  efiforts  of  the 
Etruscans.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  were  used,  but  no  examples 
can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  The  coins  are  struck  according  to  four 
different  standards  of  weight,  due  perhaps  to  different  trade- 
connexions.  The  bronze  coinage  shows  a  distinct  scale  of  reduc- 
tion in  wei^t  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  precious  metak. 
Many  examples  show  a  design  only  on  one  side.  The  designs 
of  the  majority  of  the  types  are  taken  from  Greek  models,  but 
strangely  enough  the  die-cutters  show  no  such  skill  as  that  of 
the  makers  of  gems. 

Arms  and  Armour, — In  the  early  periods  the  diief  weapons 
(besides  bows  and  arrows  which  bore  flint  or  bronze  heads)  were 
few  and  simple,  and  were  of  bronze.  Iron  ones  have  been  found, 
and  their  rarity  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  their  having  rusted 
away.  Spears  of  very  various  weights  were  common  and  also 
swords  and  daggers.  These  latter  had  straight  two-edged  blades 
with  the  handle  either  of  the  same  piece  or  of  some  other  material 
fastened  on  with  rivets.  The  blades  of  the  daggers  are  generally 
engraved  with  lines  and  zigzags.  Shields  were  of  circular  and 
oval  shape.  These  two  were  of  bronze,  the  round  ones  decorated 
in  Homeric  fashion  with  concentric  circles  of  ornament,  the 
motives  being  geometric  patterns  or  an  animal  repeated  endlessly. 
Breastplates  with  overlapping  shoulder-straps  and  belts,  broader 
in  front  than  behind,  with  decoration  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
bucchero  vases,  are  not  uncommon.  Greaves  and  helmets 
completed  their  equipment.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  less 
ornate  than  those  the  Greeks  wore;  the  latter  were  of  various 
shapes,  the  commonest  being  round  caps  with  a  knob  on  the  top, 
or  a  deeper  shape  with  a  crest  from  front  to  back.  Some  are 
shown  with  side-pieces  raised  like  wings,  but  these  are  perhaps 
merely  cheek-pieces  raised  on  hinges.  In  later  times  they  had 
trumpets  and  axes,  and  their  arms  became  practically  the  same 
as  the  Roman,  as  one  sees  from  the  representations  in  the 
tombs.  (R.  N.) 

L4NGUA0X 

I.  By  **  Etruscan  "  is  meant  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people  caJltd  Etrusd  (more  commonly  Tusd)  by  the  Romans, 
Tunkum  numen  (t.0.  Tuseum  nomett)  by  their  neighbours  the 
Umbrians  of  Iguvium  (g.v.),  and  Tv/Nnjroit  (later,  e.g.  in  Strabo's 
time,  Tvpp^rat)  by  the  Greeks.  Their  own  name  for  themselves 
was  Rasinna  (or  Rasina),  according  to  Dionyslus  Halic.  (i.  30), 
but  it  seems  now  to  be  fairly  probable  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  name  of  a  leading  bouse  (represented  later  on  in  Pisa 
and  elsewhere)  dominant  at  some  fairly  eariy  date  in  some  one 

» See  MoH.  idP  Inst,  i.  pi.  32-33.  V-  16.  I7.  33.  34.  vi.  30-32. 79, 
viii.  36.  ix.  13-15 :  Micali,  Mon.  TnO,  pi.  $8.  <Cf.^elbig,  Annail 
(1863)  p.  336,  (1870)  pp.  5-74;  Brunn.  ib.  (1866),  p.  442. 

•Mommaen,  Rdnu  MUnsmesen:  G.  F.  Hill,  Handbook  of  Creek 
and  Roman  Coins;  Deeclce,  Etruskiscke  Forsekung/tn'.  alao  article 
Numismatics. 


locality  (see  bdow).  Niebuhr  attempted  on  aleadcr  groaBdi 
{Rom.  Hist,,  ed.  3  [Eng.  trans.],  L  p.  41)  to  distinguiih  between 
the  Tvppnpoi  and  the  Tusci  in  order  to  accept  the  strangiy 
supported  tradition  of  a  Lydian  origin  for  the  "  Tyxxfacflcs" 
(see  below),  while  rejecting  it  for  the  "  T^ncans,"  IkU  no  oee 
has  since  attempted  to  maintain  the  distinction  (IHitcubager, 
HermeSt  1906,  p.  85,  footnote,  regards  the  fonn  in  -ipvi  as  a 
**  Graedzed  form  of  a  local  name  "  equivalent  to  Tusti^,  aad 
we  now  know  enough  of  the  morphology  of  Etmacaa  names  to 
recognize  Tttr-s-co-  and  Tvr-s-iuo'  as  doedy  pualld  EtnBco> 
Latin  stems,  cf.  Venu-c^usz  Venu-semu  both  from  Etr.  ««■• 
(Schulze,  Lot.  Eigetmamen,  p.  40s)  and  Ras-€mK  Ma*-c-^mua 
{ibid,  p.  9a);  or  Voluscus,  V^ciai  VdMsiuus  (where  the  lbtn»> 
tive  suffixes  in  each  word  are  Etrusoo-Latin  wbetlicr  the  root 
be  the  same  or  not).  But  the  analysis  off  the  names  cannot  be 
entirdy  satisfactory  until  the  first  syllable  of  Etrusct — in  Greek 
writers  sometimes  firpowrxoi,  €4.  in  Strabo—td,  MeSneke— fan 
been  explained. 

3.  The  extent  of  territory  over  which  this  langoage  wn  tpeka 
varied  considerably  at  different  epochs,  but  we  have  only  a  Urn 
fixed  points  of  chronology.  From  two  separate  aooraa,  both 
traditional  and  probably  sound  (Dion.  HaL  L  26,  and  Ftntarck. 
51100, 7;  cf.  Varro,  quoted  by  Censorinus  c.  17.  6),  we  sfaodd 
ascribe  the  first  appearance  of  the  Etrxiscans  in  Italy  to  the  x  Jtk 
century  B.C.  The  intimate  connexion  in  form  between  the  names 
Roma,  Romulus  and  the  Etruscan  gentes  nimate,  ramalBa 
(Romatia,  RomUia,  &&),  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early 
names  in  Rome  (e.g.  RaiumeutWf  Catena,  Tika,  Laictnx,  Ramaa) 
are  characteristicaJly  Etruscan,  justifies  the  oondusioa  that  the 
foundation  of  the  dty,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  its  earliest  fartifi> 
cation,  was  due  to  Etruscans  (Schulze,  p.  580).  The  most  likdy 
interpretation  of  Cato's  date  for  the  Etruscan  "  foundation  "ef 
Capua  Is  598  B.C.  (Conway,  Ildlie  Diateeis,  p^  99  and  83).  la 
524  B.C.  (Dion.  HaL  viL  3)  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cumae,  and  in  474  by  Hiero  of  Syracose  in  a  great 
naval  battle  off  Cumae.  Between  44s  and  42$  {It.  DiaL  LcJ 
they  were  driven  out  of  Capua  by  the  Sunnites,  bat  they  lingered 
in  parts  of  Campania  (as  far  south  as  Sakmum)  till  at  least  the 
next  century,  as  inscriptions  show  (ib.  pp.  94  ff.,  53),  as  at 
Praeneste  and  Tuscultmi  (ib.  p.  3x0  ff.)  till  the  3rd  century  or 
later.  In  Etruria  itself  thie  oldest  inscriptions  (on  the  atdae  d 
Faesulae  and  Volaterrae)  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  6th  oentisy 
B.C.  (C.  Pauli,  AUital.  Forsck.  ii.  part  a,  34  ff.);  the  Romans  had 
become  dominant  early  in  the  3rd  century  (C  JX.  xL  x  passim), 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  show  later  flonns  than 
those  found  in  the  old  town  of  Volsinii  destroyed  by  the  p**— — 
in  280  B.C.  (C.  Pauli,  ib.  L  X27).  In  the  north  of  Itafy  w«  find 
Etruscan  written  in  two  alphabets  (of  Sondrio  and  Boaea) 
between  300  and  150  B.C.  (id.  ib.  pp.  63  and  X26).  The  evidence 
of  an  Etruscan  linen  book  wrapped  round  a  munwiy  (ae»  befeiO 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  some  Etruscan  ooiony  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  At  least  one  Etraacaa 
suffix  has  passed  into  the  Romance  languages,  -i9«  or-da  in  Ett. 
lauiniBa  (from  lauini  "  familiaris,"  or  "libertus  "),Mad  £tr.4aL 
luliUa,  which  became  ItaL  -^tta,  Fr.-Eng.-dte. 

3.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  pie-HdIeBC 
epitaph  discovered  on  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  XS85  (PaaK, 
AUital.  Forsck.  ii.  x  and  2),  the  language  of  whkh  offets  lonaik- 
able  resemblances  to  Etruscan,  es^dally  in  the  phraae  tUtxmm 
ams  (?  ->  "fifty  years  old  ");  cf.  Etr.  cM^f»  amis  (?  "  twenty 
years  old  ") ;  and  the  pair  of  endings  -<8»,  -alein  conaecntxve  weeds; 
cf.  Etr.  lofisiale  kulxniesi;  the  style  of  the  sculpttml  figme  haa 
also  parallels  in  the  oldest  type  of  Etruscan  xnonumcnts.  The 
alphabet  of  this  inscription  is  identical  (Kirchhoff,  5ML  GsieeL 
Alpkab.f  4th  ed.,  p.  $4)  with  that  of  the  older  group  of  FhiygiaB 
inscriptions,  which  mention  King  Midas  and  are  thocfoire  older 
than  620  B.C.  With  this  should  be  combined  the  fact  that  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  South-Etruscan  alphabet  (T"/»  bat 
earh'er  «  the  Greek  digamma)  has  demonstrably  arisen  out  of 
^g)  on  Phrygian  soil,  see  Class.  Res.  xii.,  1898,  p.  462.  Dc^te 
the  reasonable  but  not  unanswerable  diffiail^  of  Kietaduncr 
iEiaileihmg  in  d.  Gasekiekla  d.  g^iack,  Spneka,  1896,  p.  a«a),  the 
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weight  of  the  evidence  appean  to  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  the 
Etruscan  chanaer  of  the  language,  and  Fault's  view  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  students  of  Etruscan;  hence  the  inclusion 
of  the  inscription  in  the  Corpus  Insce.  Einucarmm. 

4.  The  first  attempt  to  interpret  Etruscan  inscriptions  was 
made  by  PhiL  Buonarroti  {Explic.  «t  correct,  ad  manum.  &c., 
Florence,  1726),  who,  as  was  almost  inevitable  at  that  epoch, 
tried  to  explain  the  language  as  a  dialect  of  Latin.  But  no  real 
study  was  possible  before  the  determination  of  the  alphabet  by 
Lepsius  {Inscc.  Umbr.  et  Oseae,  Ldpsig,  1841),  and  his  discovery 
that  five  of  the  Tables  of  Iguvium  (qj9.),  though  written  in 
Etruscan  alphabet,  contained  a  language  akin  to  Latin  but 
totally  different  from  £tniscan,  thouj^  some  of  the  non-Italic 
peculiarities  of  Etruscan  had  been  already  pointed  out  by 
Ottfried  Mttller  (ZKe  Etrusker,  Breslau,  1828).  The  eariiest  in- 
scriptions, e.g.  the  terra-cotta  stele  of  Capua  of  the  5th  century 
B.C,  are  written  in  "serpentine  boustrophedon,"  but  in  its 
common  form  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  alphabet  Is  retrograde, 
and  has  the  following  nineteen  letters: — 

a.  C  a,  v.  a,  h.  #.  i.  I.  m.  n.  p.  r.  r.  s.  t.  o.  x>  f 
On  older  monimients  >|«A  oocun  as  an  archaic  form  of  e; 
Q  * V!  M>  *  sibilant  of  some  kind;  and  C  *  f  1  this  last  mostly 
m  fore^  words.  In  the  earlier  monuments  the  cross-bars  of  e 
and  V  and  A  have  a  more  decidedly  oblique  inclination,  and  s  b 
often  angular  (A  The  mediae  h,  g,  J,  though  they  often  occur 
in  words  handed  down  by  writen  m  Etruscan,  are  never  found 
in  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  though  the  presence  of  the  mediae 
in  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  alphabets  and  in  the  abecedaria 
4iowt  that  they  existed  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  O  is  very  nst.  The  form  f  (eariier  Qt)-/  in 
0011th  Etruscan  and  Faliscan  inscriptions  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. Its  combination  with  Q  A  shows  that  it  had  once  served 
to  denote  the  sound  of  digaroma  just  as  Latin  F.  The  varieties 
of  the  alphabet  In  nae  between  the  Apeimlnes  and  the  Alps 
were  first  examined  by  Mommaen  (Insckri/ten  nord-ttnukucken 
Alphabets f  1853),  and  have  since  been  discussed  by  Pauli  (AU- 
italiscke  Porsckungen,  1885-1894,  esp.  vol.  iii..  Die  Veneicrt  p.  a  18, 
where  other  references  will  be  found,  see  also  Venetx). 

!(.  The  determination  of  the  alphabet  was  followed  by  a 
Urge  number  of  different  attempts  to  explain  the  Etruscan 
forms  from  words  in  9ome  other  language  to  which  it  was  siq^Msed 
that  Etruscan  might  be  akin;  Scandinavian  and  Basque  and 
Semitic  have  been  tried  among  the  rest  These  attempts,  how- 
ever ingenious,  have  all  proved  fruitless;  even  the  latest  and 
least  fandful  {Remarques  star  le  parenti  de  la  langue  itrusque, 
Copenhagen,  1899;  BtdUiin  de  VAcadimU  Royale  des  Sciences 
et  des  Lettres  de  Dafumark,  1899,  p.  375),  in  which  featuresof  some 
living  dialects  of  the  Caucasus  are  cautiously  compared  by  Prof. 
V.  Thomsen  (as  independently  by  Pauli,  see  1 12),  is  at  the  best 
premature,  and  as  to  the  numerals  probably  mhi^a^ii^  Worst 
of  all  was  the  effort  of  W.  Corasen  (Die  Spracke  der  Etrusker, 
1875),  in  whom  learning  and  enthusiasm  were  combined  with 
loose  methods  of  both  epigraphy  and  grammar,  to  revive  the 
view  of  Buonarroti  The  only  solid  achievement  in  the  period 
of  CbrHen's  influence  (1860-1880)  was  the  description  of  the 
works  of  art  (tombs,  vases,  mirrors  and  the  like)  from  the  different 
centres  of  Etruscan  [>opulation;  Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etmria  (ist  ed.,  1848;  2nd,  1878)  contributes  something  even 
to  the  study  of  the  language,  because  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
scenes  sculptured  or  engraved  bear  names  in  Etruscan  fonn  (e.g. 
usUs,  "  sun  ";  or  "  of  the  sun,"  on  the  temptum  of  Placentia; 
fujlumi,  ""Bacchus ";  tuxtdxa,  a  demon  or  fury;  see  Dennis, 
Cities,  2nd  ed.,  frontispiece,  and  p.  354). 

6.  The  reaction  against  Corasen's  method  was  led  first  by 
W.  Dcecke,  Corssen  und  die  Spracke  der  Etrusker  (1876),  Etruski- 
scke  Porsvkungen  (1875-1880),  and  continued  by  Cart  Pauli 
at  first  jointly  with  Deecke  and  afterwards  singly  with  greater 
power  (Etruskiscke  Studien,  1873),  Eir.  Porsckungen  u.  Studien 
(G6ttingen-Stuttgart,  1881-1884).  AUitaliscke  Studien  (Hanover, 


1883-X887);  AUitdiscke  Porsckungen  (Leipxig,  i885-i894)*  Of 
the  work  achieved  during  the  last  generation  by  him  and  the 
few  but  distinguished  scholars  associated  with  him  (Danielsson, 
Schaefer,  Skutsch  and  Torp)  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  though 
the  positive  knowledge  yet  reaped  is  scanty,  so  much  has  been 
done  in  other  ways  that  the  proq>ect  is  full  of  promise.  In  the 
first  place,  the  only  sound  method  of  dealing  with  an  unknown 
language,  that  of  interpreting  the  records  of  the  language  by 
their  own  internal  evidence  in  the  first  instance  (not  by  the  use 
of  imaginary  parallels  in  better  known  languages  whose  kinship 
with  the  problematic  language  is  merdy  assumed),  has  been 
finally  established  and  is  now  followed  even  by  scholars  like 
Elia  Lattes,  who  still  retain  some  affection  for  the  older  point 
of  view.  By  this  means  enou^  certainty  has  been  obtained  on 
many  characteristic  features  of  the  language  to  bring  about  a 
genera]  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Etruscan,  if  we  put  aside 
its  borrowings  from  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Italy,  b  in  no 
sense  an  Indo-European  language.  In  the  second  place,  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptiomtm  Eirmscarum, 
founded  by  Carl  Pauli,  with  the  support  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
conducted  by  him  from  1893  till  his  death  in  1901,  and  continu^ 
by  Danielsson,  Herbig  and  Torp,  for  the  first  time  provided  a 
sound  basis  for  the  study  in  a  text  of  the  inscriptions,  edited 
with  care  and  arranged  according  to  their  provenance.  The 
first  vdume  contains  over  four  thousand  inscriptions  from  the 
northern  half  of  Etruria.  Thirdly,  the  discoveries  of  recent 
years  have  richly  increased  the  available  material,  eq>ecially  by 
two  documents  each  of  some  length,  (x)  The  5th-century  stele 
of  terra-cotta  from  S.  Maria  dl  Capua  already  dted,  published 
by  Buecheler  in  Rkein.  Museum,  Iv.,  1900,  p.  i)  and  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  is  the  longest  Etruscan  inscription 
yet  found.  Its  best  preserved  part  contains  some  two  hundred 
words  of  continuous  text,  and  b  divided  into  paragraphs,  of 
which  the  third  may  be  cited  in  the  reading  approved  by  Daniels- 
son and  Torp,  and  with  the  division  of  words  adopted  by  Torp 
(in  hb  Bemnkungen  tur  etrusk.  Insckr.  von  S.  Maria  di  Capua, 
Chrbtiania,  1905),  to  which  the  student  may  be  referred.  "  kvei 
tule  ilucve,  an  priS  laruns  ilucu9ux,  nun:  ti9uaial  xues 
xa<?c(e)  antdb  mulu  rizile,  ziz  riin  puiian  acasri,  ti-m  an  tule, 
Ictfam  sul;  Uucu-per  prii  an  ti,  ar  vus;  ta  axus,  nuntferi." 
(2)  The  linen  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  (of  the  Ptolemaic 
period)  preserved  in  the  Agrara  museum  were  observed  to  show 
on  their  inner  surface  some  writing,  which  proved  to  be  Etruscan 
and  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  words  of  largely  continuous 
text  (Krall,  "  Die  etruskischen  Mumtenbinden  des  Agramer. 
Museums,"  Denksckr.  d.  k.  Akad,  d.  IVissensckaften,  4X,  Vienna, 
1892).  The  writing  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  mummy 
as  it  b  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bands,  and  these  are  torn 
fragments  of  the  original  book.  The  alphabet  b  of  about  the 
3rd  century  b.c 

7.  From  the  recurrence  of  a  number  of  particular  formulae  with 
frRjueot  numerals  at  intervals,  the  book  aeenis  to  be  a  liturgical 
document.  Torp  has  pointed  out  that  the  two  documents  nave 
aome  forty  worcu  in  common,  and,  with  Lattes  ("  Primi  Apprenti 
sulla  grande  bcrix.  Etruaca,"  Ac.,  in  Rendie.  d,  Reaie  Inst.  Lomh., 
aerie  u.  voL  xxxviii.,  1900,  p.  345  ff.),  has  shown  that  both  contain 
lists  of  offerings  made  to  certain  gods  (among  them  Sun.  Lcftim. 
and  Calu);  and  Skutach  (Rkein,  Mut.  s^,  1901,  p.  6^)  1ms  added 
a  plaasible  conjecture  as  to  the  occasiona  of  the  offerings,  baaed  on 
the  phrase  "fleixva  netfunal  "  "  Neptunt  sutua"  (or  "statuae  fMirs"): 
Torp  has  made  it  very  probable  that  the  words  mul  (or  vacH)  and 
Rifi»,  which  recur  at  regular  intervab  in  both,  mean  "address," 
"  redte^"  "  pray,"  or  the  like,  preceding  or  following  qpokea  parts 
of  the  ntual. 

8.  Along  with  the  growth  of  the  materbl.  some  ponttvc  increase 
in  knowledge  of  the  language  has  been  attained.  Independently 
of  the  work  done  upon  particular  inscriptions,  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  a  considcraole  addition  has  come  from  the 
elaborate  study  of  Latin  proper  names  already  mentioned  by  Prof. 
W.  Schulae  of  Berlin  (Zur  Ceukickie  loteiniscker  Eig(tnnamen,B^\\n, 
1904).  which  has  incidentally  embodied  and  somewhat  extended 
the  points  of  Etruscan  nomenclature  previously  observed.  The  chief 
resulu  for  our  purpose  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  use  the  following  terms: — 

(1)  praenofHewoeroaxaX  name  of  the  individual. 

e.g.  Vd  or  Lor  of  a  roan,  Lar0»  or  9ana  kA  a  woman. 

(2)  iMsiMi"!  family  name. 
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,  rOi  or  ViptHei  or  TcliMt,  of  women. 

(3)  e0£iMmi«ii~ad€ittoiul  family  name. 

e.f .  Faru  or  i'cfm  of  men,  Farm,  Vthd  of  women. 

(4)  aciuwMn-apecialoosnomen  derived  from  the  cognomen  of  the 
father. 

€.g.  Hantua  (in  Latin  apeUing  Hannossa)  or  PuUusa  (abo  Piiftiu) 
of  a  man;  Hanunta  of  a  woman. 
All  these  are  commonly  in  the  "  nominative  "  (as  the  examplea 
just  quoted  from  Schulse.  pp.  316-327)  in  aepulchral  inacriptiona. 

Besides  these,  we  have  certain  other  desotptiona  used  tn  forms 
whidh  may  be  called  a  ''genitive-dative "  case,  or  a  " derivative 
possessive  "  Adjective.    These  mav  be  entitled . — 

(5)  paUmum  (a)  -preenomen  ol  father,  used  generally  after  the 
namen  of  son  or  daughter. 

e.g.  am$al  "  of  AxnB,**  moce  commonly  simply  or,  wo  is  (or 

LariS'Oi,  to  which  dan   "  son,"  often  aobceviated  c,  and 

'  MX  or  see  (abbrev.  s)  *  daughter,"  are  sometimes  added. 

Paternum  (b)  ^^  namen  of  father,  used  only  after  the  fraanamen  of 

a  daughter  (e.f .  9ana  vddnmas,  "  Thana  daughter  of  Velthuma  "), 

to  which  MX  'daughter,"  often  abbreviated  s,  is  sometimes  added. 

(6)  malemum  (a)  ■•  nomen  of  mother. 

#.f .  pumpttnialt  "  of  Pumpuni "  (in  Lat.  form  Pampoma) ; 
'     afnal  ^'  of  Alfnei  "  (Ut.  AlHa) ;  hekmas,  "  of  Heuria." 
wutamnm  (h)  "^  cognomen  of  motner. 

«.f .  vetmd, "  oTVetui,"  or  "  of  Vetonia."  huwd, "  of  Hesui." 
malemum  (c)  "^i^nomen  <^  mother. 
e.g.  eumemniast "  of  Cumerunia,"  i^,  ^'  of  a  daughter  <^  the 
ciMwrti-family." 

(7)  maritale — (ji.)  namen,  or  (ii.)  coffMsiSK,  or  (iii.)  agnomen  of 
husband,  used  directly  after  the  nomen  of  the  wife,  the  word  puia. 
"  wife,"  being  often  added. 

«.g.  (i.)  Iar9i  cencui  larauua,  "  Larthia  Cenconia,  wife  tii  a 
Laii^na  ":  (ii.)  tarsia  pulfnei  spaspusa,  "  »  — »•«-  «»••»- 
fennia,  wife  of  a  Spaspo  " ;  this  form  bdi 
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ng  the  same  as 
that  used  for  the  agnomen  of  a  man  (see  above>— (iii.)  kastia 
cainei  leusla,  "  Hastia  Caia,  wife  of  a  son  of  a  Leo  ";  and 
with  a  lonstf  and  posnbly  not  synonymous  form  of  suffix 
$ania  tiH  Jatimal  see  kanttslisa,     Thania  Titia,  daughter 
of  Latinia.  wife  of  a  Hanusa  " — these  secondary  deriva- 
tives in  'Sta,  &C.,  being  an  example  of  what  is  called  gene- 
turns  geneUei,  a  chaiicteristic  Ktruscan  formation,  not 
confined  to  this  feminine  use. 
These  examples  will  probably  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the 
great  mass  of  the  names  on  Etruscan  tombs.    It  should  be  added 
(i)  that  no  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  the 
cogHomina  and  the  nomina,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  origin  the 
cognomen  came  from  some  family  connected  with  the  gena  by 
marriage;  and  (3)  that  the  praenomen  generally  comes  mst,  but 
sometimes  second  (especially  when  both  nomen  and  praenomen  are 
added  in  the  genitive  to  the  name  of  a  son  or  daughter). 

9.  The  examples  given  illustrate  also  the  few  principles  of  in- 
flexion and  wora-formation-that  are  reasonably  certain,  for  example, 
the  various  "  genitival  "  endings.  Those  in  -1  and  4  are  also  found 
in  dedications  where  in  Latin  a  dative  would  be  used: — e.g.  (mt) 
»Mpt$ai  alpan  turce  "  (hoc)  deae  Thupelthae  donum  dedit,  where 
turu  shows  the  only  verbal  inflection  yet  certainly  known;  cf.  amce, 
"was,"  aru,  "made,"  ntacnuce,  "held  the  office  of  a  ZUax" 
lupuce,  "jMuoed  away."  More  important  are  the  formative  prin- 
ciples which  the  proper  names  dbplay.  Endings  -a,  -ii,  -e  and  -na 
are  common  in  the  '  Nominative  — and  in  Etruscan  there  appears 
to  be  no  distinction  between  this  case  and  the  Accusative —  ofmen's 
names;  the  endings  -i.  -ei,  -net,  -nia  and  -unia  are  among  the 
commonest  for  women  s  names.  But  no  trace  of  gender  has  yet 
been  observed  in  common  nouns  or  adjectives.  Nor  is  it  always  easy 
to  distinguish  a  "  C^ase  "  from  a  noun-stem.  The  women's  names 
corresponding  to  the  men's  names  in  -u  are  sometimes  -ui,  some- 
times -net,  sometimes  longer  forms  (^ves-acnei,  beside  ves-u,  hanunia 
from  kanu).  And  the  so-called  Genitives  can  themselves  be  inflected, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  form  ne9und  "  of  Neptune,"  may  even  have 
swallowed  up  the  nominatival  -s  of  the  Italic  Neptunus. 

10.  In  view  of  the  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  numerals  and 
the  dice  on  which  the  first  six  are  written,  it  should  be  added  that  only 
the  following  pdnts  are  certain:  (i)  that  max" one;  (2)  that  the 
next  five  numbers  are  somehow  represented  \^  ci,  9u,  huB,  sa  and 
m';  (3)  end  the  next  three  somehow  by  cesp-,  Mm^and  mm\  (4) 
that  the  sufiix  •o/x-  denotes  the  tens,  or  some  of  them,  e.g.  eealx- 
beside  ci  (?  50  and  <) ;  (5)  that  the  suflix  -s  or  -«  is  multiplicative 
ies(a)ls  from  sal).  It  is  almost  certain  that  sal  must  mean  either  2 
or  6,  and  of  these  a  stronger  case  can,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  latter 
meaning.  Zothrum  appears  to  be  the  corresponding  ten  (?  60). 
SkutsclTs  article  in  Indogerm,  Forsckungen,  v.  p.  256,  remains  the 
best  account. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  numerals  on  sepulchral  inscriptions 
appear  the  words  ril,  "  old,  aged,"  avils,  "  annorum,"  or  "  aeutis," 
and  fm-,  "  month  "  (from  tie,  "  moon  "). 

1 1.  SchuIze  has  shown  {e.g.,  p.  410)  that  a  large  number  of  familiar 
endings  (e.g.  those  which  when  Latinized  become  -acitu,  -alius, 
•annius,  -artus,  -omus,  -aiius,  -amu,  -avius,  -ax,  and  a  similar  series 
with  -o-,  -oetus,  Ac.),  and  further  those  with  the  elements.  4no; 


4ino-,  •en$i4i,  -eno;  -tens-,  -tern-.  4He-,  Ac.,  exhibit 
by  which  nomina  were  buUt  up  from  praenomina  in  Ecmscaa.  FioaOy 
it  is  of  considerable  historical  importance  to  observe  that  a  crest 
mass  of  the^fMiMmtiia  used  for  this  purpose  are  clearly  of  mSc 
origin,  e.g.  ndoa,  Barba,  Vespa,  Nero,  Pedo,  from  afl  of  srtiich  (sad 
manjr  more)  there  are  derivatives  which  at  one  stage  or  other  vac 
certainly  or  probably  Etruscan.  It  is  this  incorporation  of  Italic 
elements  into  the  Etruscan  nomenclature — itself  a  familiar  and 
inevitable  feature  ci  the  pirate-type  of  conquest  and  aetxJeflxm. 
under  which  many  women  who  bear  and  nurse  and  first  name  the 
children  belong  to  the  conquered  race — that  has  entrapped  so  maay 
scholars  into  the  delusion  that  the  language  itself  was  Inab-Eumpeaa. 

z  a.  So  far  the  language  hat  been  discussed  witbout  any 
reference  to  ethnology.  But  the  facts  suted  above  in  le^rd 
to  the  extension  of  the  language  in  space  and  time  aie  doriy 
adverse  to  the  hypothesis  thkt  it  cam^  into  Italy  from  the  north, 
and  fully  bear  out  Livy's  account  (v.  33.  xi)  that  tlie  Etruscans 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  had  been  driven  into  that  isolation  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  (beginning  about  400  b.c.)-  And  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  a  connexion  with  Asia  Minor  (see  e.%. 
above  (3)  justifies  confidence  in  the  unbzoken  testimony  of 
every  Roman  writer,  which  cannot  but  represent  the  traditioKB  of 
the  Etruscans  themsdves,  and  the  evidence  of  similar  traditioas 
from  the  Asiatic  side  gjven  by  Herodotus  (L  97)  to  the  effect 
that  they  came  to  Italy  by  sea  from  Lydia.  Aipinst  thb  there 
has  never  been  anything  to  set  but  the  silence  of  "  the  Lydiaa 
historian  Xanthus  "  (Dion.  HaL  L  28;  cf.  30)  who  may  have  had 
many  excellent  reasons  for  it  other  than  a  disbrlirf  of  the  tnuhtioB, 
and  of  whom  in  any  case  we  know  nothing  s£ve  the  vag;oe  cod- 
mendation  of  Dionysius.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  miscellaBies 
of  Athenaeus  {e.g.  xii.  5x9)  but  the  unimpfarhaMe  testimony 
of  the  Umbrian  Plautus  (CisUliaria,  7. 3. 19),  singularly  nci^ed 
since  Dennis's  day,  that  convicts  the  Etruscans  of  an  institntioa 
practised  by  the  Lydians  and  other  non-Indo-Ettiopean  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  totally  repugnant  to  all  the  peoples  among 
whom  the  Etruscans  moved  in  their  western  settlement.  The 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Dennis's  introductory  chapter  for 
a  very  serviceable  collection  of  the  other  andent  testimony  as 
to  their  origin.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
language  it  is  best  to  disregard  its  apparent  or  alleged  reserabiances 
to  various  features  of  various  Caucasian  dialects  pointed  out  by 
Thomsen  (see  above)  and  Paul!  {AUU,  Forsck.  ii.  a.  pu  147  ff.), 
and  to  acquiesce  in  Kretschmer's  {op.  at.  p.  408)  monliqua  as 
to  the  particular  people  of  Asia  Minor  from  whom  the  Etruscans 
sprang.  But  meanwhile  it  is  dear  that  such  evidence  as  has  been 
obtained  by  epigraphic  and  linguistic  research  is  not  in  any 
sense  hostile  but  distinctly  favourable  to  the  traditloB  of  their 
origin  which  they  themsdves  must  have  maintained. 

AuTMORiTiBS.— Beside  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  eee  Prefessor 
F.  Skulsch's  article  "  Etruskisch,"  in  the  new  current  (1906)  edkioa 
of  Pauly-Wissowa's  Encyclopaedia;  A.  Torp's  Eiruskisdte  Bestrim, 
and  other  shorter  writings;  E.  Lattes's  CMrsssmt,  n'smSs,  poAae 
al  C.I.  Etrusc.  (Florence,  1904),  and  his  most  valuable  Iscm. 
PaleU(Uine  di  proeenienza  Eirusca  (1895);  Schaefer's  articles  in 
Pauli's  AUiialische  Studien  (see  above),  and.  with  caution.  Deeckr's 
revision  of  M tiller's  Eirusher  (Stuttgart,  1877).  Some  account  of 
the  relations  of  Etruscans  with  different  Italic  oommonities  will  be 
found  in  the  relevant  chapters  of  R.  S.  Conway's  editioB  of  the 


the  Reale  Accad.  dei  Lincei,  but  procurable  separately).  Fabrcctf* 
Corpus  Inscc.  Italicarum  with  Its  supplements  was  formeriy  mefol. 
but  in  any  doubtful  reading  its  authority  is  worth  Ettle.  and  its 
commentary  and  glossary  represent  the  epoch  ctf  Corasen.  The 
regular  contributions  of  Prof.  Skutsch  (under  the  genc^  bea£af 
"Lateinische  Sprache")  to  Vollroer's  JakrtsbericJuJ.  3,  Foiisd&itteier 
romanischen  Sprackwissensckaft;  and  ci  Prof.  Herbig  to  Bursiaa  s 
Jakresberickt  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  classiscken  AUertuatswissensckeft 
will  both  be  of  service.  The  present  writer  b  indebted  to  both 
Professor  Skutsch  and  Professor  Torp  for  valuable  guidance  and 
instruction.  (R.  S.  O.) 

ETTENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ettenbach,  under  the  western 
slope  of  the  Black  Forest.  7  m.  E.  from  the  Rhine  by  raiL  Pop. 
(>90o)  3106.  It  has  a  handsome  Roman  (^tholic  chnrdi,  with 
ceiling  frescoes,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  CardiniJ  Rohaa. 
the  last  prince  bishop  of  Strassburg,  who  resided  here  from 
X790  till  i8q3;  a  Protestant  church  and  a  medieval  town-haJL 
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Its  Industries  include  the  manufsctun  of  tobtcoo,  aosp  and 
leather,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural 
produce.  Founded  in  the  8th  century  by  Eddo,  Inshop  of 
Strassburg,  Ettenheim  remained  attached  to  that  see  until  1802, 
when  it  passed  to  Baden.  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon- 
Condi,  duke  of  En^en  (1771-1804),  who  had  taken  refuge  here 
in  1801,  was  arrested  in  Ettenheim  on  the  isth  of  March  1804 
and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  shot  on  the  20th  of  March 
following.  Tlie  Benedictine  abbey  of  EttenheimmQnster,  which 
was  founded  in  the  8th  century  and  which  was  dissolved  in  1803, 
occupied  a  site  south  of  the  town. 

KITINOSHAUSSN,  CONSTAHTIN.  Bason  von  (1826-1897), 
Austrian  geologist  and  botanist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the 
i6th  of  June  1826.  He  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Vienna,  and  became  in  1854  professor  of  botany  and  natural 
history  at  the  medical  and  surgical  military  academy  in  that 
city.  In  187  X  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Grax,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  Tertiary  floras  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  fossil  floras  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    He  died  at  Gras  on  the  xst  of  February  1897. 

PUBLICATIOHS.— Dif  FomkrdtUer  dtr  JeUtwtU  tur  UnUrsuckung 
und  Biiiimmung  der  in  den  Formaiumen  der  Erdrinde  «ti»f«- 
uklosseiun  OberresU  9on  vorwelUichen  Arlen  dUser  OrdHung  nock  dim 
FUUkgn-SkeUi  hearheiUt  (1869):  Physiograpkie  der  Medicinal- 
Pflangen  (186a);  A  Monograph  t/f  the  Bntisk  Eocene  Flora  (with 
J.  Staride  Gardner),  Palaeontograph.  Soc.  vol.  i.  (FUices,  1879- 
1882). 

BTTLIlfOSN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand<duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  Alb,  and  the  railway  Mannheim-Basel,  4)  m.  S. 
of  Karlsruhe.  Pop.  (1905)  8040.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
waUs  and  ditches,  and  presents  a  medieval  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Among  its  more  striking  edifices  are  an  old  princely 
residence,  with  extensive  grounds,  an  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  buildings  of  a  former 
monastery.  There  are  also  many  Roman  remains,  notable 
among  them  the  "  Neptune  "  sculpture,  now  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  town-halL  Its  chief  manufactures  are  paper-making, 
spinning,  weaving  and  machine  building.  The  cultivation  of 
wine  and  fruit  is  also  largely  carried  on,  and  in  these  products 
considerable  trade  is  done. 

The  first  notice  of  EttUngen  dates  from  the  8th  century.  It 
became  a  town  in  1227  and  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  the  margrave  of  Baden.  In  1689  it  was  pillaged 
by  the  French,  and  near  the  town  Moreau  defeated  the  archduke 
Charles  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  July  1796. 

See  Schwara.  CesckukU  der  Stadl  EiUingfn  (Carbrube,  1900). 

SmfOLLBR,  BRN8T  HORITZ  LUDWIQ  (1802-1877), 
German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Gersdorf  near  iXibau,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  sth  of  October  1802.  He  was  privately  educated  by  his 
father,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  the  village,  entered  the  gym- 
nasium at  Zittau  in  1816  and  studied  from  1825  to  1826  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig.  After  a  period  of  about  two  years  during 
which  he  was  partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gersdorf,  he  proceeded 
to  Jena,  where  in  1830  he  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
univefsity,  a  course  or  lectures  on  the  old  Norse  poets.  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of  German 
language  and  literature  at  the  Zurich  gymnasium;  and  in  1863 
he  left  the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  with  which  he  had  been 
partially  connected  twenty  years  before.  He  died  at  Zurich  in 
April  1877.  To  the  study  of  English  EttmUller  contributed  by 
an  alliterative  translation  of  Beowulf  (1840),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
chrestomathy  entitled  Engla  and  Sedxna  scopas  aii  hoceras 
(1850),  and  a  well-known  Lexicon  Anglo-Saxonicum  (1851), 
in  which  the  explanations  and  comments  are  given  in  Latin, 
but  the  words  unfortunately  are  arranged  according  to  their 
etymological  affinity,  and  the  letters  according  to  phonetic 
relations.  He  edited  a  large  nimiber  of  High  and  Low  German 
texts,  and  to  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian  literatures  he  contri- 
buted an  edition  of  the  Vdluspa  (1831),  a  translation  of  the 
JJeder  der  Edda  von  den  Nihelungen  (1837)  and  an  old  Norse 
reading  book  and  vocabulary.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Handbuekderdeutscken  LiUralnrg^sckiekle  (1847),  which  includes 


the  treatment  of  the  Anfl^o-Saxon,  the  Old  Scandinavian,  and 
the  Low  German  branches;  and  he  popularised  a  great  deal 
of  literary  information  in  his  Herhstabende  nndWintemdekie: 
CesprOcke  Uber  Diekiungenund  Dkhter  iiS6s-i967).  The  allitera- 
tive versification  whidi  he  admired  in  the.  old  German  poems 
he  himself  employed  in  his  Deutsche  Stammklhtige  (1844)  and 
Dai  verkOngiiissvoUe  Zakrtweh,  oder  Karl  der  Crosse  und  der 
HeUige  Goar  (1852). 

BTTMOLUOU  MICHAEL  (1644-1683),  German  physician, 
was  bom  at  Leipcig  on  the  26th  of  May  1644,  studied  at  his 
native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  travelling  in  Italy, 
France  and  En^and  was  recaUed  in  x668  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  medidne  in  1676. 
About  the  same  time  the  university  confided  to  him  the  chair  of 
botany,  and  appointed  him  extraordinary  professor  of  surgery 
and  anatomy.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  Maivh  1683,  at  Leipzig. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  and  wrote  many 
tracts  on  medical  and  chemical  subjects.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  1708  by  his  son,  Michael  Ernst  Ettmttller 
(X673-X732),  who  was  successively  professor  of  medicine  (1702), 
anatomy  and  surgery  (1706),  physiology  (17x9)  and  pathology 
(1724)  at  Leipzig. 

BTTRIGK,  a  river  and  parish  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland.  The 
river  rises  in  Capel  Fell  (2223  ft.),  a  hill  in  the  extreme  S.W. 
of  the  shire,  and  flows  in  a  north-easteriy  direction  for  32  m. 
to  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  its  principal  a£Buent  being  the 
Yarrow.  In  the  parish  of  Ettrick  were  bom  James  Hogg,  the 
"  Ettrick  shepherd  "  (the  siu  of  the  cottage  bdng  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  in  1898),  Tibbie  (Elizabeth)  Shiel  (x  782-1878), 
keeper  of  the  famous  iim  at  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  both 
of  whom  are  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  Tliomas  Boston 
(X713-1767),  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Relief  church.  About 
9  m.  below  Ettrick  church  is  Thirlestaae  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  a  descendant  <rf  the  Napiers  of 
Merchiston,  and  beside  it  b  the  ruin  of  the  stronghold  that 
belonged  to  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  to  whom,  in  reward  for 
his  loyalty,  James  V.  granted  a  sheaf  of  spears  as  a  crest,  and  the 
motto,  **  Ready,  aye  ready."  Two  miles  up  Rankle  Bum,  a 
right-hand  tributary,  lies  the  site  of  Bucdeuch,  another  strong* 
hcdd  of  the  Scotts,  which  gave  them  tht  titles  of  eari  (X619)  and 
duke  (1663).  Only  the  merest  fragment  remains  of  Tushielaw 
tower,  occupying  high  ground  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Rankle  and  the  Ettrick,  the  home  of  Adam  Scott,  **  King  of  the 
Border,"  who  was  executed  for  his  misdeeds  in  1530.  Lower 
down  the  dale  is  Ddoraine,  recalling  one  of  the  leading  characters 
in  The  Lay  of  the  Lasl  Minstrel,  If  the  name  come  from  the 
Gaelic  dail  Orain,  "  Oran's  field,"  the  district  was  probably  a 
scene  of  the  labours  of  St  Oran  (d.  .548),  an  Irish  saint  and  friend 
of  Columba.  It  seems  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  rhythm  has 
caused  the  accent  wrongly  to  be  laid  on  the  last,  instead  of  the 
penultimate  syllable.  Cuterhaugh,  a  corruption  of  Carelhaui^, 
occupying  the  land  where  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  meet,  was  the 
scene  of  the  ballad  of  "Young  Tamlane,"  and  of  the  historic 
football  match  in  18x5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  between  the  burghers  of  SeUurk,  championed  by 
Walter  Scott,  sheriff  of  the  Forest  (not  yet  a  baronet),  and  the 
men  of  Yarrow  vale,  championed  by  the  Ettrick  shepherd. 

BTTY,  WILUAM  (i 787-1849),  British  painter,  was  bom  at 
York,  on  the  xoth  of  March  1787.  His  father  had  been  in  eariy 
life  a  miller,  but  had  finally  established  himself  in  the  dty  of 
York  as  a  baker  of  spice-bread.  After,  some  scanty  instraction 
of  the  most  elementary  kind,  the  future  painter,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  a  half,  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  Hull  Packet.  Aixiid  many  trials  and 
discouragements  he  completed  hik  term  of  seven  years'  servitude, 
and  having  in  that  period  come  by  practice,  at  fint  surreptitious, 
though  afterwards  allowed  by  his  master  "  in  lawful  hours," 
to  know  his  owtf  powers,  he  removed  to  London. 

The  kindness  of  an  elder  brother  and  a  wealthy  unde,  William 
Etty,  himself  an  artist,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  commenced 
his  training  by  copying  without  instmction  from  nature,  models, 
prints,  &c~his  first  academy,  as  he  himself  says,  being  a 
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plaster-cast  shop  in'Cock  Lane,  Smithfidd.  Here  he  made  a  copy 
from  an  ancient  cast  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  was  shown  to 
Opie,  and  led  to  his  being  enrolled  in  1807  as  student  of  the 
Academy,  whose  schools  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  Somerset 
House.  Among  his  fellow  scholars  at  this  period  of  his  career 
were  some  who  in  after  years  rose  to  eminence  in  their  art,  such  as 
Wilkie,  Haydon,  Collins,  ConsUble.  His  unde  generously  paid  the 
necessary  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1807 
he  was  admitted  to  be  a  private  pupiil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
who  was  at  the  very  acme  of  his  fame.  £tty  himself  always 
looked  on  this  privilege  as  one  of  incalculable  value,  and  till  his 
latest  day  regarded  Lawrence  as  one  ol  the  chief  ornaments 
of  British  art.  For  some  years  after  he  quitted  Sir  Thomas's 
studio,  even  as  late  as  x8i6,  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  was 
traceable  in  the  mannerism  of  his  works.  Though  he  had  by 
this  time  made  great  progress  in  his  art,  his  career  was  still  one 
of  almost  continual  failure,  hardly  cheered  by  even  a  passing 
ray  of  success.  In  iSzi,  after  repeated  rejections,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  sedng  his  "  Telemachus  rescuing  Antiope  "  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.  It  was  badly  hung,  however,  and 
attracted  little  notice.  For  the  next  five  years  he  persevered 
with  quiet  and  constant  energy  in  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
of  his  early  training  with  yearly  growing  success,  and  he  was 
even  beginning  to  establish  something  like  a  name  when  in  18x6 
he  resolved  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  art  by  a  journey  to 
Italy,  ^ter  an  absence  of  three  months,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  home  without  having  penetrated  farther 
south  than  Florence.  Struggles  and  vexations  still  continued 
to  harass  him,  but  he  bore  up  against  them  with  patient  endur- 
ance and  force  (rf  wilL  In  1820  his  "  Coral-finders,"  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  success 
was  more  than  equalled  by  that  of  "  Qeopatra's  arrival  in 
Cilida,"  shown  in  the  following  year.  In  xSs  2  he  again  set  out  on 
a  tour  to  Italy,  taking  Paris  on  his  way,  and  astonishing  his 
fellow-students  at  the  Louvre  by  the  rapidity  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  copied  from  the  old  masters  in  that  gallery.  On 
arriving  at  Rome  he  inmiediatdy  resumed  his  studies  of  the  old 
masters,  and  elidted  many  expressions  of  wonder  from  his 
Italian  fellow-artists  for  the  same  qualities  which  had  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  Freach.  Though  Etty  was  duly  impressed 
by  the  grand  c/^s-d'csUvre  of  Raphad  and  Michdangdo  at 
Rome,  he  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  that  dty  for  Venice,  which 
he  always  regarded  as.  the  true  home  of  art  in  Italy.  His  own 
style  as  a  colourist  hdd-much  more  of  the  Venetian  than  of  any 
other  Italian  school,  and  he  ^admired  his  prototypes  with  a  zeal 
and  exdusiveness  that  sometimes  bordered  on  extravagance. 

Early  in  1824  he  returned  hotne  to -find  that  honours  long 
unjustly  withhdd  were  awaiting  him.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
an  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted 
to  the  full  dignity  of  an  Academidan.  In  the  interval  between 
these  dates  he  had  produced  the  "  Combat  (Woman  interceding 
for  the  Vanquished),"  and  the  first  of  the  series  of  three  pictures 
on  the  subject  of  Judith,  both  of  which  ultimatdy  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  Etty's  career  was  from  this 
time  one  of  slow  but  uninterrupted  success.  In  1830  he  again 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  view  to  another  art  tour  through 
the  continent;  but  he  was  overtaken  in  Paris  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Three  Days,  and  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  sights  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  in  that  time  that  he  returned  home 
with  all  convenient  speed.  During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life 
the  zeal  and  unabated  assiduity  of  his  studies  were  not  at  all 
diminished.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Academy  Life 
School,  where  he  used  to  work  regularly  along  with  the  students, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  fellow-Acade- 
midans,  who  thought  the  practice  undignified.  Tlie  course  of 
his  studies  was  only  interrupted  by  occasional  visits  to  his  native 
dty,  and  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  fited  with  the  most  gratifying  heartiness  by 
his  brother-artists  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  visits  he  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  his  trio  of  Judiths. 
In  1840,  and  again  in  1841,  Etty  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Nethoriands,  to  seek  and  examine  for  himself  the  masterpieces 


of  Rubens  in  the  churches  and  puUic  galleries  there.  Two  years 
later  he  once  more  visited  France  with  a  view  to  collecting 
materials  for  what  he  called  "  his  last  epic,"  his  famoas  picture  d 
"  Joan  of  Arc."  This  subject,  which  would  have  tasked  to  the 
full  even  his  great  powers  in  the  prime  and- vigour  of  nanhood, 
proved  almost  too  serious  an  undertaking  for  him  in  his  old  age. 
It  exhibits,  at  least,  amid  great  excellences,  nndcniaUe  proofe  of 
decay  on  the  part  of  the  painter;  yet  it  brought  a  higjicr  price 
than  any  of  his  earlier  and  more  perfect  worica,  £25001  Id  Z&48. 
after  completing  this  work,  he  retired  to  Ymk,  having  reafizcd 
a  comfortable  independence.  One  wish  al<»e  remained  for  faia 
now  to  gratify;  he  desired  to  see  a  "  gathering  "  of  his  pktms. 
With  much  difficulty  and  exertion  be  was  enabled  to  assemble 
the  great  majority  of  them  from  various  parts  of  the  Britoh 
Islands;  and  so  numerous  were  they  that  the  waUs  of  the  laige 
hall  he  engaged  in  London  for  their  exhibition  were  nearly 
covered.  Thistodtplacein  the  summer  of  1849;  on  the  X3th<tf 
November  of  that  same  year  he  died.  He  recdved  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral  in  his  native  city. 

Etty  holds  a  secure  place  anaong  En^ish  artists.  Hb  drawing 
was  frequently  incorrect,  but  in  feeling  and  skill  as  n  cxdouiist 
he  has  few  equals.  His  most  con^cuous  defects  as  n  pointer 
were  the  result  of  insuffident  general  culture  and  narrowness  of 
sympathy. 

See  Etty*s  autobiography,  published  in  the  Art  Jmvwti  for  1^49^ 
and  the  zi/e  0/  Wmam  Eity,  RJL .,  by  Gilchrist  (2  vols.,  1855). 

EnmOLOGT  (Gr.  Srv^or,  true,  and  Myof ,  account),  that  part 
or  branch  of  the  sdence  of  linguistics  which  deals  with  the  origia 
or  derivation  of  words.    The  Greek  word  Irviiof ,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  words,  rderred  to  the  real  underiying  meaniig 
rather  than  to  the  origin.    It  was  the  Stoics  who  asserted  that 
the  discovery  of  rb  h-vftw  would  explain  the  essoioc  of  the 
things  and  ideas  represented  by  words.    Plato  in  the  Craiyims 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  view  when  he  oomnects, 
e.g.  yinHif  woman,  with  yot^,  seed,  while  be  jests  at  anch  ety- 
mological feats  as  the  derivation  of  o^poi^,  heaven,  hedrw  ifir 
r&  5m>,  from  looking  at  things  above,  or  Mffumt,  man,  from 
6  ipoBpuif  A  fawny,  be  who  looks  up  at  what  he  sees.    Unifl 
the  comparative  study  of  philology  and  the  development  of  the 
laws  underlying  phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  words  was 
a  matter  mostly  of  guess-work,  sometimes  right  but  xnore  often 
wrong,  based  on  superficial  resemblances  of  form  aiKi  the  like. 
This  popular  etymology,  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  VoUuetymohgie  or  folk-etymology,  has  had  much  influence 
in  the  form  which  words  take  (e.g.  **  crawfish  "  or  "  crayfish." 
from  the  French  creoiSf  modem  icremsCt  or  "  sand-blind,"  frcra 
samblind,  «.e.  semi-,  half -blind),  and  has  frequently  been  the 
occasion  of  homonyms.    W.  W.  Skeat  has  embodied  in  ocrtain 
canons  or  rules  some  well-known  prindpln  which  should  be 
observed  in  giving  the  etymology  of  a  word;  these  may  be 
usefully  given  here:  "  (i)  Before  attempting  an  etymoloi^, 
ascertain  the  earliest  form  and  use  of  the  word,  and  observe 
chronology.    (2)  Observe  history  and  geography;  borrowings 
are  due  to  actual  conuct.    (3)  Observe  phonetic  laws,  cspedaOy 
those  which  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  in  the 
various  Aryan  languages,  at  the  same  time  comparing  the  vowd 
sounds.    (4)  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  beku^ing  to 
the  same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  lesser  nnmber  of 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more  original  word,  unless 
we  have  evidence  of  contraction  or  other  corraption.    (5)  la 
comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the  same  language 
and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  the  older  form 
can  usually  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  sound  of  the 
prindpal  voweL    (6)  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languages, 
and  the  so<alled  "  irregular  verbs  "  inTLatin,  are  commonly  to 
be  considered  as  primary,  other  related  forms  being  taken  from 
them.    (7)  The  whole  of  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  only,  ought 
to  be  reasonably  accounted  for;  and,  in  tradng  changes  ol 
form,  any  infringement  of  phonetic  laws  is  to  be  regarded  with 
suspidon;    (8)  Mere  resembUnces  of  form  and  npi^tent  aa- 
nedon  in  sense  between  languages  which  have  diflerent^iboactic 
laws  or  no  necessary  connexion  are  commonly  a  ddosion,  and 
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an  not  to  be  regarded.  (9)  When  words  in  twodifferent  languages 
are  more  nearly  alike  than  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  would 
allow,  there  is  aatrong  probability  that  one  language  has  borrowed 
the  i#ord  from  the  other.  Truly  cognate  words  ought  not  to  be 
UHf  mmck  alike.  (10)  It  is  useless  to  ofifer  an  explanation  of  an 
F.nglt«li  fiford  which  will  not  also  explain  all  the  cognate  forms  " 
(Introduction  to  Eiymohgicai  Dictionofy  of  the  English  Languagtf 

1898). 

An  English  word  is  either  '*  the  extant  formal  representative 
or  direct  phonetic  descendant  of  an  earlier  (Teutonic)  word, 
or  it  has  been  adopted  or  adapted  from  some  foreign  language/' 
adoption  being  a  popular,  and  adaptation  being  a  literary  or 
learned  process;  finally,  there  isformatiom,  i.e.  the  "  combination 
of  existing  words  (foreign  or  native)  or  parts  of  words  with  each 
other  or  with  living  formatives,  i.e.  syllables  which  no  longer 
exist  as  separate  words,  but  yet  have  an  appreciable  signification 
which  they  impart  to  tbe  new  product "  (see  Introduction  to  the 
Oxford  New  Engfish  Dictionary,  p.  xx).  A  further  classification 
of  words  according  to  their  origin  is  that  into  (i)  naturals,  t.e. 
purely  naUve  words,  like  "mother,"  "father,"  "house";  (2) 
those  which  lyecome  perfectly  naturalized,  though  of  foreign 
origin,  like  "cat,"  "mutton,"  "beef";  (3)  denixens,  words 
naturalized  in  usage  but  keeping  the  foreign  pronunciation, 
spelling  and  inflections,  e.g.  "focus,"  "camera";  (4)  aliens, 
words  iot  foreign  things,  institutions,  offices,  &c.,  for  which 
there  is  no  English  equivalent,  e.g.,  menu,  table  d*hdU,  impi,  lahh, 
moUah,  tarbush;  (5)  casuals,  e.g.,  bloc,  Ausgfeich,  sabotage,  differing 
only  from  "  aliens  "  in  their  temporary  use.  The  full  etymology 
of  a  word  should  include  the  phonetic  descent,  the  source  of  the 
word,  whether  from  a  native  or  from  a  foreign  origin,  and,  if 
the  latter,  whether  by  adoption  or  adaptation,  or,  if  k  formed 
word,  the  origin  of  the  parts  which  go  to  make  it  up.  In  the 
present  edition  of  the  &tcyclopaedia  Britannka  such  full  ety- 
mologies, which  would  be  necessary  and  in  place  in  an  etymo- 
logical dictionary,  have  not  been  given  in  every  instance,  but 
brief  etymological  notes  are  appended,  showing  in  outline  the 
sources  and  histoiy,  and  in  many  cases  the  development  in 
meaning.    (See  also  DicnoNAaY.) 

KU,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-Inf£rieure,  on  the  river  Bresle,  64  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rouen 
on  the  Western  railway,  and  2  m.  E^.E.  of  Le  Trtport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bresle,  which  is  canalized  between  the  two  towns. 
Fop.  (1906)  4865.  The  extensive  forest  of  Eu  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  Eu  has  three  buildings  of  importance — the 
beautiful  Ck)thic  church  of  St  Laurent  (lath  and  13th  centuries) 
of  which  the  exterior  of  the  choir  with  its  three  tiers  of  ornamented 
buttressing  and  the  double  arches  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  architecturally  notable;  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  college  (built 
about  1625),  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Henry,  third  duke  of 
Guise,  and  his  wife,  Katherine  of  Cleves;  and  the  ch&teau. 
The  latter  was  begun  by  Henry  of  Guise  in  1578,  in  place  of  an 
older  chiteau  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  in  1475  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  the  English.  It  was  continued  by  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe  who,  in  1843  *°d  1845,  received  Queen  Victoria 
within  its  walls.  In  1902  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and 
a  communal  college,  flour-mills,  manufactories  of  earthenware, 
biscuits,  furnituro,  casks,  and  glass  and  brick  works;  the  port 
has  trade  in  grain,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  &c. 

Eu  (Augusta)  was  in  existence  under  the  Romans.  The  first 
line  of  its  counts,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  had  as  heiress  Alix  (died  1227),  who  married  Raoul 
(Ralph)  de  Lusignan,  known  as  the  Sire  d'Issoudun  from  his 
lordship  of  that  name.  Through  their  grand-daughter  Marie, 
the  countship  of  Eu  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Brienne, 
two  members  of  which,  both  named  Raoul,  were  constables  of 
France.  King  John  confiscated  the  countship  in  1350,  and  gave 
it  to  John  of  Artois  (1352).  His  great-grandson,  Charles,  son 
of  Philip  of  Artois,  count  of  Eu,  and  Marie  of  Berry,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Hundred  YeaM*  War.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415),  and  remained  in 
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England  twenty-three  yean,  in  aooordance  with  tbe  dying 
injunctions  of  Henry  V.  that  he  was  not  to  be  let  go  untH 
his  son,  Henry  VI.,  was  of  age  to  govern  his  dominiona 
He  accompanied  (Shades  VIL  on  his  cumpaigns  in  Normandy 
and  Guyenne,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  these  two 
provinces.  It  was  he  who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  dauphin  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  in  1458,  and  made  governor  of  Paris 
during  the  war  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (1465).  He 
died  on  the  15th  of  July  1472  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-eight, 
leaving  no  children.  His  sister's  son,  John  of  Burgundy,  count 
of  Nevers,  now  received  the  countship,  which  passed  through 
heiresses,  in  the  15th  century,  to  the  house  of  Cleves,  and  to  that 
of  Lorraine-Guise.  In  1660  Henry  11.  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise, 
sold  it  to  "  Mademoiselle,"  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'OrUans, 
duchesse  de  Montpensier  (9.V.),  who  made  it  over  (1682)  to  the 
duke  of  Maine,  bastard  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  part  of  the  price 
of  the  release  6i  her  lover  Lauzun.  The  second  son  of  the  duke 
of  Maine,  Louis  (Hiarles  de  Bourbon  (170X-Z775),  bore  the  title 
of  count  of  Eu.  In  1755  he  inherited  from  hh  elder  brother, 
Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon  (1700-1755),  prince  de  Dombes, 
great  estates,  part  of  which  he  sold  to  the  king.  The  remainder, 
which  was  still  considerable,  passed  to  his  cousin  the  duke  of 
Penthi^vre.  These  estates  were  confiscated  at  the  Revolution; 
but  at  the  Restoration  they  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XVII.  on 
the  duchesanlowager  of  Orl^ns  who,  in  1821,  bequeathed  them 
to  her  son,  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe.  Th^  were  again 
confiscated  in  1852,  but  were  restored  to  the  Orleans  family  by 
the  National  Assembly  after  the  Franco-German  War.  The  title 
of  count  of  Eu  was  revived  in  the  X9th  century  in  favour  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  King 
Louis  Philippe. 

BUBOBA  (pronounced  Etnia  in  the  modem  language), 
Euupos,  oc  Negropomt,  the  largest  island  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  by 
the  Euboic  Sea.  In  general  outline  it  is  long  and  narrow;  it 
is  about  90  m.  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  30  m.  to  4. 
Its  genend  direction  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  it  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  a  mountain  range,  which  forms  part  of 
the  chain  that  bounds  "Hiessaly  on  the  E.,  and  is  continued  south 
of  Euboea  in  the  lofty  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos  and  Myconoa 
The  principal  peaks  of  this  range  are  grouped  in  three  knots 
which  divide  the  island  into  three  portions.  Towards  the  north, 
opposite  the  Locrian  territory,  the  highest  peaks  are  Mts. 
Gaetsades  (4436  ft.)  and  Xeron  (3232  ft.).  The  former  was 
famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  medicinal  plants,  and  at  its  foot 
are  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  near  the  town  of  Aedepcus  (mod. 
Lipsos),  called  the  Baths  of  Heracles,  used,  we  are  tbld,  by  the 
dictator  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  and  still  frequented  by  the  Greeks 
for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  digestive  disorders.  These 
springs,  strongly  sulphurous,  rise  a  short  distance  inland  at 
several  points,  and  at  last  pour  steaming  over  the  rocks,  which 
they  have  yellowed  with  their  deposit,  into  the  Euboic  Sea. 
Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Maliac  GiUf  is  the  promontory  of 
Cenaeum,  the  highest  point  (2221  ft.)  behind  which  is  now  called 
Lithada,  a  corruption  of  Lichadcs,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  off  the  extremity  of  the  headland.  Here  again  we  meet 
with  the  legends  of  Heracles,  for  this  cape,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Trachis,  was  the  scene  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  that  hero,  as  described  by  Sophocles 
in  the  Trachiniae.  Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  almost  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Artemisium,  celebrated  for  the  great  naval  victoiy 
gained  by  tbe  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  480  b.c.  Towards  the 
centre,  to  the  N.E.  of  Chalds,  rises  the  highest  of  its  mountains, 
Dirphysor  Diiphe,now  Mount  Delphi  (5725  ft.),the  bare  summit 
of  which  is  not  entirely  free  from  snow  till  the  end  of  May,  while 
iu  sides  are  clothed  with  pines  and  firs,  and  lower  down  with 
chestnuts  and  planes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  summits 
of  eastern  Greece,  and  from  its  flanks  the  promootoiy  of  Cher- 
soncsus  projects  into  the  Aegean.  At  the  southern  extremity 
the  highest  mountain  is  Ocha,  now  called  St  Elias  (4830  ft.). 
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Hie  aouth-westeni  promontoiy  was  named  Geraestna,  the  aoath- 
eastem  Capbaieus;  the  latter,  an  expoaed  point,  attnuls  the 
stonna,  which  nuh  between  it  and  the  netghbouiing  diffs  of 
Andrea  as  through  a  funnel  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
is  rocky  and  dertitnte  of  harbours,  especially  the  part  called 
Coela,  or  "  the  HoUows,"  where  part  of  the  Peiiaan  fleet  was 
wrecked.  So  greatly  was  this  dreaded  by  sailors  that  the  pzindpal 
boe  of  traffic  from  the  north  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens  used  to 
pass  by  Chalds  and  the  Euboic  Sea. 

Euboea  was  believed  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland,  aQd  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  an  earthquake. 
Hiis  is  the  less  improbable  because  it  lies  in  the  netghbourhood 
of  a  line  of  earthquake  movement,  and  both  from  Thucydides  and 
from  Strabo  we  bear  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being 
shaken  at  different  periods,  and  the  latter  writer  speaks  of  a 
fountain  at  Chalds  bdng  dried  up  by  a  similar  cause,  and  a 
mud  volcano  formed  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  Evidences  of 
volcanic  action  are  also  traceable  in  the  legends  connected  with 
Herades  at  Aedepsus  and  Cenaeum,  which  here,  as  at  Lemnos 
and  elsewhere  in  Greece,  have  that  origin.  Its  northern  extremity 
b  separated  from  the  Thessalian  coast  by  a  strait,  wtddk  at  one 
point  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  s  half  in  iridth.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalds,  both  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
bays  are  so  confined  as  readily  to  explain  thestory  of  Agamemnon's 
fleet  having  been  detained  there  by  contrary  irinds.  At  Chalds 
itself,  where  the  strait  is  narrqwest,  it  is  called  the  Euripus,  and 
here  it  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  s  rock,  <»i  which  formerly 
a  castle  stood.  The  rhannel  towards  Boeotia,  which  is  now 
d<Med,  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  otl^,  which  is  far 
the  deeper  of  the  two,  is  crossed  by  an  iron  swing-bridge,  allow- 
ing for  the  passage  ol  vessels.  Tlaa  bridge,  which  dates  from 
1896,  replaced  a  smaller  wooden  swing-bridge  erected  in  1856. 
The  extraordinary  changes  of  tide  which  take  place  in  this 
passage  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder  from  classical  times. 
At  one  moment  the  current  runs  like  a  river  in  one  direction,  and 
shortly  afterwards  with  equal  vdodty  in  the  other.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  varying  seven  times  in  the  day,  but  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say,  with  Livy,  that  it  is  irregular.  A  bridge  was 
first  constructed  here  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiao  War,  when  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens;  and  thus  the 
Boeotians,  whose  work  it  was,  contrived  to  make  that  country 
"  an  island  to  every  one  but  themselves."  The  Boeotians  by 
this  means  secured  a  powerful  weapon  of  <^ence  against  Athens, 
being  able  to  impede  their  supplies  of  gold  and  com  from  Thrace, 
of  timber  from  Macedonia,  and  of  horses  from  Thessaly.  The 
name  Euripus  was  corrupted  during  the  middle  sges  into  Evxipo 
and  Egripp,  and  in  this  latter  form  transferred  to  the  whole 
island,  whence  the  Venetians,  when  they  occupied  the  district, 
altered  it  to  Negroponte,  referring  to  the  bridge  which  connected 
it  with  the  mainland. 

The  rivers  of  Euboea  are  few  in  number  and  scanty  in  volume. 
In  the  north-eastern  portion  the  Budorus  flows  into  the  Aegean, 
bdng  formed  by  two  streams  which  unite  their  waters  in  a  small 
{dain,  and  were  perhaps  the  Cereus  and  Ndeus  concerning  which 
the  story  was  told  that  sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  one 
became  white,  of  the  other  black.  On  the  north  coast,  near 
Histiaea,  is  the  Callas;  and  on  the  western  side  the  Ldantus, 
near  Chalds,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  the  same  name.  This 
plain,  which  intervenes  between  Chalds  and  Eretria,  and  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention  to  those  dties,  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  few  and  small  spaces  of  levd  ground  in  the  island, 
and  was  fertile  in  coriL  Arbtotle,  when  speaking  of  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  horse,  as  requiring  fertile  soil  for  its  support, 
and  consequently  being  associated  with  wealth,  instances  its 
use  among  the  Chalddians  and  Eretrians,  and  in  the  former 
of  those  two  states  we  find  s  dass  of  nobles  called  Hippobotae, 
This  rich  district  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Athenian  deruchs. 
The  next  largest  plain  was  that  of  Histiaea,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Budorus  (Ahmet-Aga) 
are  the  two  best  cultivated  parts  of  Euboea,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  fordgn  colonists.  The  mountains  afford  excellent 
XMttturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  reared  in  great 


quantities  in  ancient  times,  and  seem  to  have  given  the  iilaad 
its  name;  these  pastures  bdonged  to  the  state.  Tlie  forests 
are  extensive  and  fine,  and  are  now  superintended  bgr  govcnuMBt 
officials,  called  6aao4^aiaet,  in  spite  or-  with  the  ammvaace 
of  whom  the  timber  is  being  rapidly  destroyed— partly  bvm 
the  merciless  way  in  which  it  is  cut  by  the  pcopriecon,  partly 
from  its  being  burnt  by  the  shepherds,  for  the  sake  oi  the  nek 
grass  that  springs  iq>  after  such  oonflagratioas,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  goats,  whose  bite  kiUs  all  the  young  gvowtbs.  In  the 
mountains  wero  several  valuable  mines  of  inw  and  copper; 
and  from  Karystos,  at  the  south  of  the  isbuid,  came  the  green  and 
white  marUe,  the  modem  CipoUino,  whicfa  was  in  great  request 
among  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period  for  aidiitectina] 
purposes,  and  the  quarries  of  which  bdonged  to  the  empcioi. 
The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  perhaps  the  most  beantifal  In  Greece, 
owing  to  the  varied  combinations  of  rock,  wood  aad  water; 
for  from  the  uplands  the  sea  is  almost  always  in  view,  either  the 
wide  island-studded  expanse  of  the  A^ean,  or  the  auocrfcMon  d 
lakes  formed  by  the  Euboic  Sea,  together  with  mountains  of  ex- 
quisite outline,  while  the  valleys  and  maritime  plains  are  chxhed 
dther  with  fruit  trees  or  with  plane  trees  of  magpufioent  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  part  oif  Greece  is  so  destitute  of  interest- 
ing remains  of  antiquity  as  Euboea.  The  only  site  wlddh  hss 
attracted  archaeologists  is  that  of  Eretxia  (f.*.)^  which  was 
excavated  by  the  American  School  of  Athens  in  xSqo-xSqs. 

like  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  Euboea  was  orifljnally  kaova 
under  other  names,  such  as  Macris  and  Doliche  from  its  shape, 
and  Ellopia  and  Abantis  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  iL  The 
races  by  which  it  was  occupied  at  an  eariy  period  were  differcst 
in  the  three  districts,  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  U  was  natarsDy 
divided.  In  the  northern  portion  we  find  tht  HJstiari  and 
Ellopes,  Thessalian  races,  which  probably  had  passed  over  firoa 
the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  In  central  Euboea  were  the  Cuctes  and 
Abantes,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  neti^bottriag  *«»»^»**«» 
by  way  of  the  Euripus;  of  these  the  Abantes,  after  being  rda- 
f orced  by  lonians  from  AtUca,  rose  to  great  power,  and  eieuiswl 
a  sort  df  supremacy  over  the  whole  island,  ao  that  in  Homer 
the  inhabitants  gcneraUy  are  called  by  that  name.  TlKaoatbcni 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Dryopes,  part  of  wfaidi  tribe,  afier 
having  been  expelled  from  thdr  original  seats  in  the  sooth  d 
Thessaly  by  the  Dorians,  migrated  to  this  island,  and  cstaUisbed 
themselves  in  the  three  dties  of  Karystos,  Dyatoa  and  Styia. 
The  population  of  Euboea  at  the  present  day  b  made  op  d 
dements  not  less  various,  for  many  of  the  Greek  SnfcaKif  wt» 
seem  to  have  immigrated,  partly  from  the  «wit«i«<wi  and  putJtj 
from  other  islands;  and  besides  these,  the  aoutbcm  portioa 
is  occupied  by  Albanians,  who  probably  have  come  from  Andros; 
and  in  the  mountain  districts  nomad  Vlach  ahqdicnls  are  fbond. 

History, — ^The  history  of  the  island  is  for  the  moat  part  that 
of  its  two  prindpal  dties,  Chalds  and  Eretria,  the  latter  of  whkh 
was  situated  about  15  m.  SJE.  of  the  former,  and  was  also  on 
the  shore  of  the  Euboic  Sea.  The  neighbouriK)od  of  the  fertile 
Ldantian  or  Ldantine  plain,  and  their  proximity  to  the  place  d 
passage  to  the  mainland,  were  evidently  the  causes  of  the  dMks 
of  dte,  as  wdl  as  of  their  prosperity.  Both  dties  were  Ionian 
settlements  from  Attica,  and  their  importance  in  early  times 
is  shown  by  thdr  numerous  colonies  in  Magna  Graeda  and 
Sicily,  such  as  Cumae,  Rhegium  and  Naxoa,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Blacedonia,  the  projecting  portion  of  wldch,  with  its  three 
peninsulas,  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Chalddice.  In  this  way 
they  opened  new  trade  routes  to  the  Greeks,  and  eatended  the 
fidd  of  dvilisation.  How  great  thdr  commerce  was  b  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Eubdc  scale  of  weigbta  and  nwasares  was  in 
use  at  Athens  (until  Solon,  ^ .v.)  and  among  the  Ionic  dtiies 
generally.  They  were  rival  cities,  and  at  first  appear  to  have 
been  equally  powerful;  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sca-fit^t^ 
mentioned  in  Greek  history  took  place  between  them,  and  in 
this  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  other  Gre^  states  took  part. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  aid  whidi  the  people  of  MSetas 
lent  to  the  Eretrians  on  this  occasion  that  Eretria  sent  five 
ships  to  aid  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  VcroMm 
(see  Ionia);  and  owing  to  this,  that  dty  was  the  first  place 
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in  Greece  proper  to  be  attacked  by  Datis  and  Artapbernes 
in  490  B.C.  It  nas  utterly  ruined  on  that  occasion,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  transported  to  Persia.  Though  it  was  restored 
alter  the  battle  of  Msirathon,  on  a  site  at  a  litUe  distance  from 
its  original  position,  it  never  regained  its  formo'  eminence,  but 
it  was  still  the  second  dty  in  the  island.  From  this  time  its 
neighbour  Chalds,  which,  though  it  suffered  from  a  lack  of  good 
water,  was,  as  Strabo  says,  the  natural  capital  from  its  com- 
manding the  Euripus,  held  an  undisputed  supremacy.  Already, 
however,  this  dty  had  suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  Athens. 
In  the  ycac  506,  when  the  Chalddians  joined  with  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Spartan  king  Qeomenes  in  a  league  against  that  state, 
they  were  totally  ddeated  by  the  Athenians,  who  established 
4000  Attic  settlers  (see  Clekuchy)  on  their  lands,  and  seem  to 
have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  a  condition  of  dependence. 
A^un,  in  446,  when  Euboea  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
it  was  once  more  reduced  by  Pericles,  and  a  new  body  of  settlers 
was  planted  at  Histiaea  in  the  north  of  the  island,  after  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  expelled.  This  event  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (21  a),  where  the  old 
farmer,  on  being  shown  Euboea  on  the  map  "  lying  outstretched 
in  all  its  length,"  remarks, — ^"I  know;  we  laid  it  prostrate 
under  Pericles."  The  Athenians  fully  recognized  its  importance 
to  them,  as  suj^ying  them  with  com  and  cattle,  as  securing 
their  commerce,  and  as  guaranteeing  them  against  piracy,  for 
its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Attica  rendered  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  them  when  in  other  hands,  so  that  Demosthenes, 
in  the  De  ceroHo,  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  pirates  that  made 
it  their  headcpiarters  so  infested  the  neighbouring  sea  as  to 
prevent  all  navigation.  But  in  the  3  ist  year  of  the  Pebponnesian 
war  the  island  succeeded  in  regaining  its  independence.  After 
this  we  find  it  taking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
sUtcs,  until,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  finally  into  those  of  the 
Romans.  By  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  Chalds  was  called  one  of  the 
three  fetters  of  Greece,  Demetrias  on  the  Gulf  of  Pttgssae  and 
Corinth  bdng  the  other  two. 

In  modem  history  Euboea  or  Negropont  comes  once  more 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade.  In 
the  partition  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  which  foUowed 
that  event  the  island  was  divided  into  three  fiefs,  the  occupants 
of  which  ere  long  found  it  expedient  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  thenceforward 
became  the  sovereign  power  in  the  country.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  during  which  the  Venetians  remained 
in  possession,  it  was  one  of  themost  valuable  of  their  dependendes, 
and  the  lion  of  St  Mark  may  still  be  seen,  both  over  the  sea  gate 
of  Chalds  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  At  length  in  1470, 
after  a  valiant  defence,  this  well-fortified  dty  was  wrested  fnnn 
them  by  Mahommed  II.,  and  the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  One  desperate  attempt  to  regain  it  was  made 
by  Francesco  Morosini  (d.  1694)  in  1688,  when  the  dty  was 
besieged  by  land  and  sea  for  three  months;  but  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  disease  which  thinned  thdr  ranks, 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  withdraw.  At  the  condusion  ot 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  in  1830,  the  island  was  delivered 
from  the  Turkish  sway,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  newly 
established  Greek  state.  Euboea  at  the  present  time  produces 
alargeamount  of  grain,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  also  considerable, 
great  quantities  of  magnnia  and  lignite  being  exported.  In 
1809  it  was  constituted  a  separate  name  (pop.  1907, 1 16,903). 

Bibliography.— H.  N.  Ulrichs.  Riism  und  ForujnmgiM  ta 
Grieekenlandt  vd.  ii.  (Berlin,  1863);  C.  Burstan,  CtogmMg  9on 
CHtckentamd,  voL  ii.  (Leipsig,  187a);  C.  Neumann  and  J.PartKh, 
Pkysikttlisckt  Geot^pkU  wti  Crwluniaitd  (Brealau,  1885); 
Baedeker's  Cntu  (3rd  ed.,  Ldpdg,  1905)  :.for  itatirtics  tee  Gaaaca: 
Topography.  (H.  F.  T.) 

BUBUUDSS*  a  native  of  Miletus,  Greek  philosopher  and 
successor  of  Eudddes  as  head  of  the  Megarian  school  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Indirect  evidence  shows  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  attacked  with  great 
bitterness.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  his  pupils.    His  name  has  been  preserved  chieBy  by  some 


celebrated,  though  false  and  captious,  syllogisms  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  author.  Though  mainly  examples  of  verbal 
quibbling,  th^  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  of  language  and  of 
explaining  the  relations  of  sense-given  impressions.  EubuUdes 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Diogenes  the  Cynic  and  also  a  number  of 
comedies.    (See  Mkgabiam  School  or  Pbilosopby.) 

EUBUUJ8,  of  Anaphlystus,  Athenian  demagogue  during  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  a  persistent  opponent  of  that 
statesman,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  acquittal 
of  Aeschinca  (who  had  been  his  own  derk)  when  accused  of 
treacheiy  in  connexion  with  the  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Eubulus  took  little  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  ns  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  a  strong  advocate  of  peace  at  any  price,  ue  devoted 
himself  to  matters  of  administration,  especially  in  the  department 
of  finance,  and  although  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the  revenues 
and  to  have  done  real  service  (b  his  country,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  make  use  of  the  material 
forces  of  the  state  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  His  proposal 
that  any  one  who  should  move  that  the  Theoric  Fund  should  be 
applied  to  military  purposes  should  be  put  to  death  may  have 
gained  him  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  state.  Later,  Eubulus  himsdf  seems  to  have 
recognised  this,  and  to  have  been  desirous  of  modifying  or 
repealing  the  regulation^  but  it  was  too  late;  Athens  had  lost 
all  feelings  of  patriotism;  cowardly  and  indolent,  ^e  rivalled 
even  Tarentum  in  her  luxury  and  extravagance  (Theopmnpus 
in  Athenaeus  iv.  p.  x66).  As  one  of  the  chief  members  of  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  Eubulus  allowed  himsdf  to  be  won  over» 
and  henceforth  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Macedonian.  The  indignant  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes 
failed  to  weaken  Eubulus's  hold  on  the  popular  favour,  and  after 
his  death  (before  330)  he  Was  distinguished  with  special  honours, 
which  were  described  by  Hyperddes  in  a  speech  (J[l*pl  n3r 
Ei||SoiXov  dwpcur)  now  lost.  Eubulus  was  no  doubt  a  man  oi 
considerable  talent  and  reputation  as  an  orator,  but  none  of  his 
speeches  has  survived,  nor  is  there  any  appreciation  of  them  in 
andent  writers.  Aristotle  {Rketonc,  i.  x  5. 1 5)  mentions  a  speech 
against  Chares,  and  Theopompus  (in  his  Pkilippiea)  had  given 
an  account  of  his  life,  extracts  from  which  are  preserved  in 
Harpocration. 


Orolorts  Auicii  A.  D.  SchlTer,  DomosOums  und  seine  Zeit  (1885). 

BUBULUSr  Athenian  poet  of  the  Middle  comedy,  flourished, 
about  370  B.C.  Fragments  from  about  fifty  of  the  104  plays' 
attributed  to  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  They  show  that 
he  took  little  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  mythological  subjects,  ridiculing,  when  opportunity 
oStttd,  the  bombastic  style  of  the  tragedians,  espedally  Euri- 
pides.   His  knguaae  is  pure,  and  his  versification  correct. 

Fragments  hi  T.  Kock.  Comteonm  AUkonrnfraimenta,  ii.  (1884). 

BUC4LYPTD8,  a  kige  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Myrtaceae,  indigenous,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  In  AustnJia  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  called 
"  gum-trees  "  or  "  stringy-bark  trees,"  from  thdr  gummy  or 
resinous  products,  or  fibrous  bark.  The  genus,  from  the  evi(knce 
of  leaf-remains,  appears  to  have  been  represented  by  several 
spedes  in  Eocene  times.  The  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture, 
hang  obliqudy  or  vertically,  and  are  studded  with  glands  which 
contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oQ.  The  petab  cohere  to  form  a  cap' 
which  is  disorded  when  the  flower  expands:  The  fruit  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  woody  cup-shaped  receptade  and  contains  very 
numerous  minute  seeds.  The  Eucalypti  are  rapid  in  growth, 
and  many  spedes  are  of  great  height,  E.  amygdalinaf  the  tallest 
known  tree,  attaining  to  as  much  as  480  ft.,  exceeding  in  hdf^t 
the  Califoinian  big-tree  (Sequoia  giganlea),  with  a  diameter  of 
8t  ft.  jE.  gjhbulus,  so  called  from  the  rounded  form  of  its  cap- 
like corolla,  is  the  blue  gum  tree  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  of  trees  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  are  large, 
sessQe  and  of  a  glaucous-white  colour,  and  grow  horisontaUy; 

*  Whence  tbe  name  ^iSRSAvrrM,  weu-covered)  given  by  L'H^ritier, 
I7'8. 
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those  of  older  trees  are  enaifomif  6-xa  in.  long,  and  blubh- 
green  in  hue,  and  are  directed  downwards.-  The  flowers  are  single 
or  in  clusters,  and  nearly  sessile.  This  species  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  and  attains  a  height  of  375  ft.  Since  1854 
it  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Natal  and  India,  and  has 
been  extensively  planted  in  California,  and,  with  the  object  of 
lessening  liability  to  droughts,  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railway.  It  would  probably  thrive  in  any  situation  having 
a  mean  annual  temperature  not  below  60*^  F.,  but  it  will  not 
enduK  a  temperature  of  less  than  37**  F.  Its  supposed  property 
of  reducinj^^e  amount  of  malaria  in  marshy  districts  is  attribut- 
able to  the  drainage  effected  by  its  roots,  rather  than  to  the 
antiseptic  exhalations  of  its  leaves.  To  the  same  cause  also  is 
ascribed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  mosquitoes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  plantations  of  this  tree,  as  at  Lake  Fezara,  in  Algeria. 
Since  about  1870,  when  the  tree  was  planted  in  its  cloisters,  the 
monastery  of  St  Paolo  a  la  trd  Fontana  has  become  habitable 
throughout  the  year,  although  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fever- 
airicken  districts  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  by  aqueous  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  this  and  other 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  which  is  a  colourless  or  straw-coloured 
fluid  when  freshly  prepared,  with  a  characteristic  odour  and 
taste,  of  sp.  gr.  0.910  to  0.930,  and  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
of  alcohoL  This  consists  of  many  different  bodies,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  eucalyptol,  a  volatile  oil,  which  constitutes 
about  70%.  This  is  the  portion  of  eucalyptus  oil  which  passes 
over  between  347'  and  351'*  F.,  and  crystallizes  at  30**  F.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  terpene  and  cymene.  Eucalyptus  oil  also 
contains,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  a  crystallizable  resin  derived 
f  rom  eucalyptdi.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is}  to  3  minims.  Eucalyptol 
may  be  given  in  similar  doses,  and  is  preferable  for  purposes  of 
inhalation.  The  oil  derived  from  E.  amygdalina  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  phellandrene,  which  forms  a  crystalline  nitrate,  and 
is  very  irritating  when  inhaled.  The  oils  from  different  species 
of  Eucalyptus  vary  widely  in  composition. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  probably  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  of  its 
class,  especially  when  it  is  old,  as  osone  is  formed  in  it  on  exposure 
to  air.  Internally  it  has  the  typical  actions  of  a  volatile  oil  in 
marked  degree.  Like  quinine,  it  arrests  the  normal  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  has  a 
definite  antiperiodic  action;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
quinine  in  malaria.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
kidneys,  by  which  it  is  largely  excreted,  and  as  a  marked  nervous 
depressant,  abolishing  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  ultimately  arresting  respiration  by  its  action  on  the  medullary 
centre.  An  emulsion,  made  by  shaking  up  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  and  powdered  gum-arabic  with  water,  has  been  used  as  a 
urethral  injection,  and  has  also  been  given  internally  in  drachm 
doses  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  microbic  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  The  oil  has  somehow  acquired  an 
extraordinary  popular  reputation  in  influenza,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  has  any  marked  influent  upon  this 
disease  or  that  its  use  tends  to  lessen  the  chances  of  infection. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  by  surgeons,  and  is  an  ingredient 
of  "  catheter  oil,"  used  for  steriUzing  and  lubricating  urethral 
catheters,  now  that  carbolic  oil,  formerly  employed,  has  been 
shown  to  be  practically  worthless  as  an  antiseptic.  Eucalyptus 
rosirata  and  other  spedes  yield  eucalsrptus  or  red  gum,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  Botany  Bay  kino.  R^  gum  is  very 
powerfully  astringent  and  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of  a  to  5 
grains,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  pharyngeal  inflammation.  It 
is  prepared  by  the  pharmacist  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  insuffla- 
tions, syrups,  lozenges,  &c.  Red  gum  is  official  in  Great  Britain. 
£.  globulus f  E.  resinifera,  and  other  spedes,  yield  what  is  known 
as  Botany  Bay  kino,  an  astringent  dark-reddish  amorphous 
resin,  which  is  obtained  in  a  semi-fluid  state  by  making  indsions 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  kino  of  E.  gigantea  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  gum.  J.  H.  Maiden  enumerates  more  than 
thirty  spedes  as  kino-yielding.  From  the  leaves  and  yoxmg 
baik  of  E.  mannifera  and  E.  vimiruUis  is  procnred  Australian 
manna,  a  hard,  opaque,  sweet  substance,  containing  melitose. 


On  destructive  distiUatioa  the  leaves  yidd  mucii  gas.  xoyooo 

cub.  ft.  being  obtained  from  one  ton.    The  wood  is  czteBsivdy 

used  in  Australia  as  fud,  and  the  timber  is  of  remarkable  size; 

strength  and  durability.    Maiden  enumerates  naaziy  70  ipedes 

as  timber-yidding  trees  induding  E.  amygdaUmOj  the  wood  of 

which  splits  with  remarkable  facility,  E.  bolrymdes,  hazd,  too^ 

and  durable  and  one  of  the  finest  timbers  for  shipbuildisg, 

E.  dttarskaler  or  "  karri,"  E.  globulus,  B.  kucoxyUm  or  itoiJiark, 

£.  marginaia  or  "  jarrah  "  (see  Jaukah  Wood),  E.  siUqua, 

E.  resimjera,  E.  sideropUoia  and  others.    The  timber  is  often 

very  hard,  tough  and  durable,  and  useful  for  shipbuildiBg, 

building,  fendng,  planks,  &c    Tlie  bark  of  dlflierent  spedes 

of  Eucalyptus  has  been  used  in  paper-making  and  tanning,  and 

in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge. 

For  further  details  see  Baron  von  Mflller^s  monoeraph  of  ibtc  leraai 
Eucalyptographia  (Melbourne,  1879-1884);  J.  H.  Maiden,  Vs^td 
Native  Plants  i^  Australia  (1889). 

BUCHARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Amaiyl- 
lidaceae,  containing  a  few  spedes,  natives  of  Columbia.  EsKkans 
anuuonka  or  gjrandifiara  is  the  best-known  and  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  spedes.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  with  broad 
stalked  leaves,  and  an  erect  scape  z}  to  a  ft.  long,  bearing  an 
umbd  of  three  to  ten  large  white  showy  flowers.  The  Itowcis 
resemble  the  daffodil  in  having  a  prominent  central  cup  or 
corona,  which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  green.  It  is  propagated 
by  removing  the  offsets,  which  may  be  done  in  ^)cing,  potting 
them  singly  in  6-in.  pots.  It  requires  good  loamy  soil,  wiUi  sand 
enough  to  keep  the  compost  open,  and  should  have  a  food 
supply  of  water  and  a  temperature  of  65'  to  70*"  daring  the  ni^bt, 
with  a  rise  of  8*^  or  zo^  in  the  day.  Daring  sommcr  growth  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  repotting,  but  the  plants  should  afterwards 
be  slightly  rested  by  removal  to  a  night  temperature  of  aboat 
60^,  water  bdng  withhdd  for  a  time,  thouj^  they  must  not  go 
too  long  dry,  the  plant  bdng  an  evergreen.  By  the  tuzn  of  the 
year  they  may  again  have  more  heat  and  more  water,  and  this 
will  probably  induce  them  to  flower.  After  this  is  over  they  may 
be  shifted  and  grown  again  as  before;  and,  as  they  get  large, 
either  be  divided  to  form  new  plants  or  allowed  to  develop  into 
nobler  specimens.  With  a  stock  of  the  smaller  plants  tostazt  them 
in  succession,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  A 
few  years  ago  the  bulbs  of  E.  amasomca  were  badly  <nfl5f*w< 
with  a  disease  known  as  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  all  kinds  of 
remedies  were  tried  without  avail,  althouj^  steeping  in  Candy's 
fluid  appeared  to  give  the  best  results.  The  disease  ^ipean  to 
have  died  out  again.  Other  spedes  of  Euchsjris  now  met  with 
in  gardens  are  E.  Bakeriana,  E.  MostersU,  E,  LewU  and  E. 
Sanderii.  A  remarkable  hybrid  was  raised  a  few  years  ago 
between  Euchans  and  the  ^ed  genus  Urceolina,  to  which  the 
compound  name  Urceocharis  was  given. 

EUCHARIST  (Gr.  tifxafHorla,  thanksgiving),  in  the  rhr^fyMi 
Church,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  Communion.  The  term  c^opcorla  was  at  first 
applied  to  the  act  of  thanksgiving  asaodated  with  the  1 
later,  so  early  as  the  and  century,  to  the  objects,  e.g.  the 
mental  bread  and  wine,  for  whidi  thanks  were  given;  and  so  to 
the  whole  celebration.  The  term  Mass,  which  has  the  same 
connotation,  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  missa  or  udstio,  becaose 
the  children  and  catechumens,  or  unbaptized  bdlevers,  were 
dismissed  before  the  euchar&tic  rite  began.  Other  names 
express  various  aspects  of  the  rite:  Communion  (Gr.  flouM^a),  the 
fellowship  between  bdievers  and  onion  with  Christ;  Lof4^s 
Supper,  so  called  from  the  manner  of  its  institution;  Sacrosaad 
as  a  consecration  of  material  elements;  the  Mysiary  (in  Eastczn 
churches)  because  only  the  initiated  participated;  the  Sacrijkt 
as  a  rehearsal  of  Christ's  passion.  In  this  artide  the  history  of 
the  rite  is  first  traced  up  to  a.d.  300  in  documents  taken  in  their 
chronological  order;  differences  of  eariy  and  later  usage  are 
then  discussed;  lastly,  the  meaning  of  theoriginal  rite  is  »*»««it>#Nil 

St  Paul  (z  Cor.  xi.  z7-34)  attests  that  the  faithfid  met  regularly 
in  church,  i.e.  in  religious  meetings,  to  eat  the  dominical  or  Lord's 
Supper,  but  that  this  aim  was  f  rostrated  by  scMne  who  ate  op 
their  provisions  before  others,  so  that  the  poor  were  kft  hnngiy 
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whOe  the  rich  got  drank;  and  the  meeHngs  were  animated  leas 
by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  charity  than  of  division  and  faction. 
He  directs  that,  when  they  so  meet,  they  shall  wait  for  one 
another.  Those  who  are  too  hungry  to  wait  shall  eat  at  home; 
and  not  put  to  shame  those  who  have  no  houses  (and  presumably 
not  enough  food  either),  by  bringing  their  viands  to  church  and 
selfishly  eating  them  apart. 

It  was  therefore  not  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  eaten 
that  constituted  the  meal  a  Lord's  Supper;  nor  even  the  circum- 
stances that  they  ate  it  "  in  church,"  as  was  assumed  by  those 
guilty  of  the  practices  here  condemned;  but  only  the  pervading 
sense  of  brotherhood  and  love.  The  contrast  lay  between  the 
Dominical  Supper  or  food  and  drink  shared  unselfishly  by  all 
with  all,  and  \.Yit  pmaU  supper,  the  feast  of  Dives,  shamelessly 
gorged  under  the  eyes  of  timid  and  shrinking  Lazarus.  By  way 
of  enforcing  this  point  Paul  repeats  the  tradition  he  had  received 
direct  from  the  Lord,  and  already  handed  on  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  how  "  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  " 
(not  necessarily  the  night  of  Passover)  "  took  bread  and  having 
given  thanks  brake  it  and  said.  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for 
your  sake;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  Kke  manner  also 
the  cup,  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
through  my  blood:  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
oi  me."  Paul  adds  that  this  rite  commemorated  the  Lord's 
death  and  was  to  be  continued  until  he  should  come  again,  as 
in  that  age  they  expected  him  to  do  after  no  k>ng  interval: 
*'  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  do  (or  ye 
shall)  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

The  same  epistle  (x.  17)  attests  that  one  loaf  only  was  broken 
and  distributed:  "  We  who  are  many,  are  one  loaf  (or  bread), 
one  body;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf  (or  bread)  "  As  a 
single  loaf  could  not  satisfy  the  hunger  of  many,  the  rehearsal 
in  these  meals  of  Christ's  own  action  must  have  been  a  crowning 
episode,  enhancing  their  sanctity.  The  Fractio  Fanis  probably 
began,  as  the  drinking  of  the  cup  certainly  ended,  the  supper; 
the  interval  being  occupied  with  the  common  consumption  by 
the  faithful  of  the  provisions  they  brought.  This  much  is  implied 
by  the  words  "  after  supper."  If,  in  any  case,  aU  present  had 
eaten  in  their  homes  beforehand,  the  giving  of  the  cup  would 
immediately  follow  on  the  breaking  and  eating  of  the  one  loaf, 
but  Paul's  words  indicate  that  the  common  meal  within  the 
church  was  the  norm.  Those  who  ate  at  home  nuurked  them- 
selves out  as  both  greedy  and  lacking  in  charity.  There  is  no 
demand  that  they  should  come  fasting,  or  Paul  could  not  recom- 
mend in  (xi.  34)  that  those  who  were  too  hungry  to  wait  until 
all  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  church,  shculd  eat  at  home 
and  beforehand. 

Mark  xiv.  23-95,  Matt.  xzvl.  26-39,  Luke  xzii.  14-20,  are,  in 
order  of  time,  our  next  accounts,  Mark  representing  the  oldest 
tradition.  They  all  in  substance  repeat  Paul's  account;  but 
identify  the  night  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed  with  that  of  the 
Pasdia.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  says  of  the  bread  "  Take 
ye  it,  this  is  my  body,"  omitting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  imported 
by  Paul's  addition  "  which  is  for  you  ";  but  in  them  Jesus 
entudates  the  same  idea  when  he  says  of  the  cup:  "  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  poured  out  for  many,"  Mathcw 
adding  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  a  phrase  which  savoun  of 
Heb.  is.  32:  "  apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  It  is  a  later  addition,  and  so  may  be  the  words 
"  which  is  poufed  out  for  many."  But  the  words  which  follow 
have  an  antique  ring:  "  Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
in  the  kingdom  of  God."  For  here  Jesus  affirms  his  conviction, 
in  view  of  his  impending  death,  which  unlike  his  disciples  he 
foresaw,  that,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  instituted  00  earth, 
he  will  take  his  place  in  it.  But  this  is  the  last  time  he  will 
sit  down  upon  earth  with  his  disciples  at  the  table  of  the  millen- 
arist  hope.  These  sources  do  not  hint  that  the  Last  Supper 
is  to  be  repeated  by  Christ's  foUowere  until  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom.  Luke's  account  is  too  much  interpolated  from  Paul, 
and  the  texts  of  Ms  oldest  MSS.  too  discrepant,  for  us  to  rely  on 
it  except  so  far  as  it  supports  the  other  gospels.    It  emphasises 


the  fact  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Pascha.  "  With  desire 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover,  before  I  suiTer  ";  and  places 
the  bread  after  the  wine,  unless  indeed  the  Pauline  interpolation 
comprises  the  whole  of  verse  19. 

The  fourth  gospel,  written  perhaps  aj>.  90-100,  sublimates 
the  rite,  in  harmony  with  its  general  treatment  of  the  life  of 
Jesus:  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which  cometh  down  out  of 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die  "  (John  vi.  51). 
As  in  X  Cor.  x.  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  manna 
which  saved  not  the  Jews  from  death,  so  here  the  latter  ask: 
"  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  "  and  Jesus  answen: 
"  Amen,  Amen  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  .  .  . 
He  that  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me 
and  I  in  him."  In  an  earlier  passage,  again  in  reference  to  the 
manna,  Jesus  is  called  "  the  bread  of  God,  which  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  They  ask: 
"  Lord,  ever  more  give  us  this  bread,"  and  he  answers:  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger, 
and  he  that  beh'evelh  on  me  shall  never  thirst."  This  writer's 
thought  is  coloured  by  the  older  speculations  of  Philo,  who  in 
metaphor  called  the  Logcs  the  heavenly  bread  and  food,  the 
cupbearer  and  cup  of  God;  and  be  seems  even  to  protest  against 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  since  he  not 
only  pointedly  omits  them  in  his  account  of  the  Last  Supper, 
but  in  v.  63  of  this  chapter  writes:  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  t  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  arc  life." 

In  Acts  ii.  46  we  read  that, "  the  faithful  continued  steadfastly 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple  ";  at  the  same  time  "  breaking 
bread  at  home  they  partook  of  food  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  praising  God."  All  such  repasts  must  have  been  sacred, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  they  included  the  Eucharistic  rite.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selecting  and  ordaining  of  the  seven  deacons 
argues  a  religious  character  for  the  common  meals,  which  they 
were  to  serve.  Their  main  duty  was  to  look  after  the  duty  of  the 
Hellenistic  widows,  but  inasmuch  as  meats  strangled  or  conse- 
crated to  idob  were  forbidden,  it  probably  devolved  on  the 
deacons  to  take  care  that  such  were  not  introduced  at  these 
common  meals.  The  Essenes,  similarly,  appointed  houses  aU 
over  Palestine  where  they  could  safely  eat,  and  priests  of  their 
own  to  prepare  their  food.  Some  Christians  escaped  the  difli- 
culties  of  their  position  by  eating  no  meat  at  alL  "  He  that  is 
weak,"  says  faul  (Rom.  xiv.  i),  ''eateth  herbs";  that  is, 
becomes  a  vegetarian.  Rather  than  scandalize  weaker  brethrei^ 
Paul  was  willing  to  eat  herbs  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  travel-document  in  Acts  often  refen  to  the  solemn 
breaking  of  bread.  Thus  Paul  In  xxvii.  35,  having  invited  the 
ship's  company  of  276  pessons  to  partake  of  food,  took  bread, 
gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  brake  it  and 
began  to  eat.  The  rest  on  board  then  began  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  themselves  also  took  food.  Here  it  is  not  implied  that  Paul 
shared  his  food  except  with  his  co-believera,  but  he  ate  before 
them  all.  Whether  he  repeated  the  words  of  institution  we 
cannot  say. 

In  Acts  XX.  7  the  faithful  of  Troas  gather  together  to  break 
bread  "  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week  "  after  stmset.  After  a 
discourse  Paul,  who  was  leaving  them  the  next  morning,  broke 
bread  and  ate.  This  was  surely  such  a  meeting  as  we  read  of  in 
I  Cor.  X.,  and  was  held  on  Sunday  by  night;  but  long  before 
dawn,  since  after  it  Paul  "  talked  with  them  a  long  while,  even 
till  break  of  day."  In  x  Cor.  xvi.  x  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians,  as 
he  had  bidden  the  churches  of  Galatia,  lay  up  in  store  on  the  fint 
of  the  week,  each  one  of  them,  money  for  the  poor  saints  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  Sunday  Eucharistic 
collections  of  alms  for  the  poor. 

Here  seems  to  belong  in  the  order  of  development  the  Cathar 
Eucharist  (see  Cathars).  The  Cathars  used  only  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  consecrating  the  bread  and  used  water  for  wine. 

The  next  document  in  chronological  order  h  the  so-called 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (a.d.  90-xio).  This  assigns  prayen 
and  rubrics  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist."— > 
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*'  I.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Thankigiving.  thus  sive  ye  thanks. 

"  2.  First  concermng  the  cup }— We  give  thanks  to  thee,our  Father, 
for  the  holy  vine  >  of  David  thy  servant,  which  thou  didst  make 
known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  servant;*  to  thee  be  the  gk)ry  for 
ever. 

"  3.  And  concerning  the  broken  bread  >— We  give  thanks  to  thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  didst  make  known 
to  us  through  Jesus  thy  servant;  to  thee  be  the  Ek>ry  for  ever. 

"  4.  As  this  broken  bread  was  (once)  scattcrea  on  the  face  of  the 
mountains  and.  gathered  together,  became  one,*  even  so  may  thy 
Church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy 
kingdom:  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ 
for  ever. 

'*  5.  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  your  Thanksgiving  (Eucharist), 
but  they  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord;  for 
concerning  this  the  Lord  hath  said,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
thedof^* 

"  I.  Then,  after  being  filled,  thus  give  ye  thanks: — 
"  2.  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  holy  Esther,  for  thy  holy  name,  which 
thou  hast  caused  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge  and 
faith  and  immortality  which  thou  didst  make  known  to  us  through 
Jesus  Christ  thy  servant ;  to  thee  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

"  3.  Thou  Almiffhty  Sovcrcign.didst  create  all  things  for  thy  name's 
sake,  and  food  and  dnnk  thou  didst  give  to  men  for  enjoyment,  that 
they  should  give  thanks  unto  thee;  but  to  us  thou  oidst  of  thy 
grace  give  spuitual  food  and  drink  and  life  eternal  through  thy 

"  4.  Before  all  things,  we  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  art  mighty; 
to  thee  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

"  5.  Remember,  Lord,  thy  church  to  deliver  it  from  all  evil,  and  to 
perfect  it  in  thy  love,  and  gather  it  together  from  the  four  winds.* 
the  sanctified,  unto  thy  kingdom,  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  it; 
for  thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever. 

"  6.  Come  grace,  and  pass  this  worid  away.  Hosanna  to  the  Oxl 
of  David  1  Iiany  one  is  holy,  let  him  come.  If  any  one  is  not,  let 
him  vpent.    Maranatha.*    Amen. 

"  But  allow  the  prophets  to  give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will." 

From  a  subsequent  section,  ch.  liv.  i,  we  learn  that  the 
Eucharist  was  on  Sunday. — "Now  when  ye  are  assembled 
together  on  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lord,  break  bread  and  give 
thanks,  having  first  confessed  your  transgressions,  so  that  your 
jsacrifice  may  be  pure." 

The  above,  like  the  uninterpolatcd  Lucan  account,  places  the 
cup  first  and  has  no  mention  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  in  this  last  and  other  respects  it  contrasts  with  the  other 
synoptic  and  with  the  Pauline  accounts.  The  cup  is  not  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  but  Ike  holy  vine  of  David,  revealed  through  Jesus; 
and  the  holy  vine  can  but  signify  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  Ecdesia 
or  church  or  Messianic  Kingdom,  into  which  the  faithful  are  to 
be  gathered. 

The  one  loaf,  as  in  Paul,  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  ecdesia, 
but  the  cup  and  bread,  given  for  enjoyment,  arc  symbols  at  best 
of  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  life  eternal  given  of  grace 
by  the  Almighty  Father  through  his  servant  (lit.  boy)  Jesus, 
llie  bread  and  wine  are  indeed  an  offering  to  God  of  what  is 
his  own,  pure  because  offered  in  purity  of  heart;  but  they  are 
not  interpreted  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus'  body  broken  on  the 
cross,  or  of  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.  It  is  not, 
as  in  Paul,  a  mealcommemorative  of  Christ's  death,  nor  connected 
with  the  Passover,  as  in  the  Synoptics.  Least  of  all  is  it  a 
sacramental  eating  of  the  fiesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
a  perpetual  renewal  of  kinship,  physical  and  spiritual,  with  him. 
The  teaching  rather  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
which  sets  the  Last  Supper  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(xiii.  1),  and  pointedly  omits  Christ's  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
substituting  for  it  the  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet.  The  blessing 
of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  as  an  incident  in  a  feast  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  is  all  that  the  Didache  has  in  common  with  Paul 
and  the  Synoptists.  Tlie  use  of  the  words  "  after  being  filled," 
in  X.  X,  implies  that  the  brethren  ate  heartily,  and  that  the  cup 
and  bread  formed  no  isolated  episode.  The  Baptized  alone  are 
admitted  to  this  Supper,  and  they  only  after  confession  of  their 
sins.  Every  Sunday  at  least  they  are  to  celebrate  it.  A  prophet 
can  "  in  the  Spirit  appoint  a  table,"  that  is,  order  a  Lord's 
«  Ps.  Ixxx.  8-19.  •  Acta  iv.  as,  27. 

•  I  Cor.  X.  17:  Soph.  iii.  la  •  Matt.  vii.  6. 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  •  I  Cor.  xvL  92. 


Supper  to  be  eaten,  whenever  he  is  waned  by  the  Spiik  to  do 
so.  But  he  must  not  himself  partake  of  it — a  very  practical 
rule.  The  prophets  are  to  give  thanks  as  they  like  at  these 
"  breakings  of  bread,"  without  being  icstikted  to  the  prayeis 
here  set  forth.  In  xv.  3  the  overseers  or  bishopa  and  deairnni, 
though  their  functions  are  less  ^>iritual  than  administrative 
and  economic,  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  prophets 
and  teachers.  The  phrase  used  is  XarmiipYttr  r^  Xecrovp^tar. 
"  to  liturgize  the  liturgy."  This  word  "  liturgy  "  soob  came  to 
connote  the  Eucharist.  The  pn^hets  who  normally  preside 
over  the  Suppers  are  called  "  your  high-priests,"  awl  receive 
from  the  faithful  the  first-fruits  of  the  winepress  and  threshing- 
floor,  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  of  each  batch  of  new-made  bread, 
and  of  oiL  Out  of  these  they  provide  the  Suppers  held  every 
Lord's  day,  offering  them  as  "  a  pure  sacrifice."  Bishops  and 
deacons  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  this  document;  but  the 
contemporary  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  attests  that  these 
bishops  "  had  offered  the  gifts  without  blame  and  bolily."  The 
word  "  liturgy  "  is  also  used  by  Clement. 

Pliny's  Letter  (EptsL  96),  written  aj>.  ixa  to  the  emperor 
Trajan,  about  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  attesu  that  on  a 
fixed  day,  stato  die  (no  doubt  Sunday),  they  met  before  damn 
and  recited  antiphonally  a  hymn  "  to  Christ  as  to  a  ^od."  They 
then  separated,  but  met  again  later  to  partake  ei  a  meal,  «hkh. 
however,  was  of  an  ordinary  and  innocent  character.  Plisy 
regarded  their  meal  as  identical  in  character  with  the  comraoD 
meals  of  hetairiae,  %je.  the  trade-gilds  at  secret  societies,  whidk 
were  then,  as  now,  often  inimicsl  to  the  government.  Evea 
benefit  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Romaa 
autocrats,  and  the  "  dominical  suppers  "  of  the  Chzistiatts  were 
not  likely  to  be  spared.  I^y  accordingly  forbade  them  ia 
Bithynia,  and  the  renegade  Christians  to  whom  he  owed  his 
information  gave  them  up.  These  suppers  included  an  Eucharist ; 
for  it  was  because  the  faithful  ate  in  the  latter  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  that  the  charge  of  devouring  childicB 
was  made  against  them.  If,  then,  this  afternoon  meal  did  not 
include  it,  Pliny's  remark  that  their  food  waa  ordinary  and 
innocent  is  unintelligible. 

Ignatius,  about  a.d.  x  30,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  defines 
the  one  bread  broken  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  "  drug  of  immortality, 
and  antidote  that  we  should  not  die,  but  live  for  ever  in  Jesus 
Christ."  He  also  rejects  as  invalid  any  Eucharist  not  held 
"  under  the  bishop  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed 
it."  For  the  Christian  prophet  has  disappeared,  and  with  hin 
the  custom  of  holding  Eucharists  in  private  dweUiiogs. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  formeriy  Kwigncrf  to  Justin 
Martyr,  we  read  (v.  7)  that  "  Christians  have  in  vogue  among 
themselves  a  table  common,  yet  not  common  "  {jLt,  nnciean). 
In  Justin's  first  apology  {e.  140)  we  have  two  detailed  aoxwinrs 
of  the  Eucharist,  of  which  the  first,  in  ch.  65,  desaibes  the  first 
communion  of  the  newly  baptised: — 

"  After  we  have  thus  washed  the  penon  who  has  bdieved  and 
conformed  we  lead  him  to  the  brethren  so  called,  where  they  aie 
gathered  tocher,  to  offer  public  prayer  both  for  ourselves  and  (or 
the  person  illuminated,  and  for  all  others  evciywheie.  earnestly, 
to  toe  end  that  having  learned  the  truth  we  may  be  made  worthy 
to  be  found  not  onlv  in  our  actions  good  <'«^'— — ,  bm  goanhaia 
ot  the  things  enjoinea. 

"  We  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  at  the  end  of  the  praycfs.  Thea 
there  is  presented  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  bread  and  a  cnp 
of  water  (and  of  a  mixture.)  *  and  he  having  taken  it  seixls  up  praise 
and  ^lory  to  the  father  of  all  things  by  the  name  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spint,  and  he  offcre  at  length  thanksgiving  {emelmrisiia)  (or  o«r 
having  been  made  worthy  01  these  things  by  him.  But  when  be 
concludes  the  prayer  and  thanksgiving  allthe  people  present  ansvcr 
with  acclamation  *  Amen.*    But  the  word  *  Asnen  '  in  Hebrew  str^ 


fies  '  so  be  it.'  And  when  the  president  has  given  thanks,  amfAB 
the  people  have  so  answered,  those  who  are  called  by  us  deacons 
distribute  to  each  of  those  present,  for  them  u>  partake  of  the  bread 
(and  wine)  '  and  water,  for  which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  they 
carry  portions  away  to  those  "who  are  not  present.  And  this  food  is 
called  by  us  Eucharistia,  and  of  it  none  may  partake  save  those 
who  believe  our  teachings  to  be  true  and  have  Men  washed  in  the 
bath  which  is  for  remission  of  sin  and  rebirth,  and  «4k>  so  live  as 

'  We  should  probabl)^  omit  the  words  bracketed. 

'  The  codex  Othcbonianus  omits  the  words  bracksCfd. 
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Christ  taught.  ForiM  do  not  receive  thcaethln^  as  common  breftd 
or  common  drink.  For  ai  Jesiu  Christ  om-  Saviour  was  made  flesh 
by  Word  c^  God  and  poasaied  flesh  and  blood  (or  our  sake;  so  we 
have  been  Uught  that  the  food  blessed  (lit.  thanked  for)  bv  prayer 
of  Word  spoken  by  htm,  food  by  which  our  blood  and  flesh  are  by 
change  of  tt  (into  them)  nourished,  is  both  flesh  and  blood  of  lesus 
so  made  fleth.  For  the  apostles  in  the  memorials  made  by  them, 
which  are  called  gospels,  have  so  related  it  to  have  been  enjoined 
on  them:  to  wit,  that  jfesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks  and  said: 
This  do  ye  in  memory  of  me.  this  is  my  body,  and  the  cup  likewise 
he  took  and  gave  thanks  and  said,  This  is  my  bkxxl;  and  he  dis- 
tributed to  them  ak>ne.  And  this  rite  too  the  evil  demons  by  way 
of  imiution  handed  down  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithrss.  For  that 
bc«ui  and  a  cup  of  water  is  presented  in  the  rites  of  their  initiation 
with  certain  condusioos  (fir  epik)gues),  you  dther  know  or  can 
learn." 

The  Mcond  account,  in  ch.  67,  adds  that  the  faithful  both  of 
town  and  country  met  for  the  rite  on  Sunday,  that  the  prophets 
were  read  as  well  as  the  gospels,  that  the  president  after  the 
reading  delivered  an  exhortation  to  imitate  in  their  lives  the 
goodly  narratives;  and  that  each  brought  offerings  to  the 
president  out  of  which  he  aided  orphans  and  widows,  the  sick, 
the  pctsonen  and  strangers  sojourning  with  them.  These 
contributions  of  the  faithful  seem  to  be  included  by  Justin 
along  with  the  bread  and  cup  as  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God. 
But  be  also  particularly  specifies  (Dialog.  345)  that  perfect,  and 
pleasing  sacrifices  alone  consist  in  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
(tkuna).  The  elements  are  gifts  or  offerings.  Justin  was  a 
Roman,  but  may  not  represent  the  official  Roman  church.  The 
rite  as  he  pictures  it  agrees  well  with  the  devckped  liturgies  of 
a  later  age. 

Irenaeus  (Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  before  xgo)  in  his  work  againsi 
AeresieSf  W,  31,  4,  poinu  to  the  sacrament  in  proof  that  the 
human  body  may  become  incorruptible: 

*'  As  bread  from  the  earth  on  receiving^  unto  itself  the  Invocation 
of  God  b  no  longer  common  bread,  but  is  an  Eucharist,  composed 
of  two  elements,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly,  so  our  bodies  by  partak- 
isig  of  the  Eucharist  cease  to  be  oorrupuble,  and  possess  the  hope 
cietemal  resurrection." 

There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  36th  frai^ent  (ed.  Harvey 

fi.  p.  500),  sketching  the  rite  and  calling  the  elements  antitypes: 

*'  The  oblatbn  of  the  Eucharist  b  not  fleshly,  but  spiritual  and 
00  pan.  For  we  offer  to  God  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing 
fflAXoyU),  thanking  him  for  that  he  bade  the  earth  (xxxiuce  these 
fruits  for  our  sustenance.  And  therewith  having  finished  the  offering 
{w0C0^opi)  we  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit  to  constitute  this  offering, 
both  the  bread  body  of  Christ  and  the  cup  the  blood  of  (Hirist,  that 
those  who  partake  of  these  antitypes  Utrhvn,  sa  surrogates)  may 
win  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternaL 

Here  we  ik>te  the  stress  laid  on  the  Invocation  of  the  Spirit 
to  operate  the  transformation  of  the  elements,  thou^  in  what 
tense  they  are  transformed  is  not  defined.  This  EpikUsis  sur- 
vives in  the  Greek  h'turgies,  but  in  the  Roman  a  prajrer  takes 
iu  place  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  may  take  the  oblation  laid 
on  the  visible  altar,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  altar  sublime  into  the 
presence  of  the  divine  majesty.  We  must  not  foifet  that  the 
church  of  Irenactu  was  Greek. 

To  the  second  century,  lastly,  l)eIongs  in  part  the  evidence 
of  the  catacombs,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  depicted  perMns 
reclining  at  tables  supporting  a  fish,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  bukets  of  loaves,  and  more  rarely  by  flasks  of  wine  or 
water.  The  fish  represents  Christ;  and  in  the  Inscription  of 
Abercius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  AJ>.  160,  we  have  this 
symbolism  enshrined  in  a  literary  form:  "In  company  with 
Paul  I  followed,  while  everywhere  Faith  led  the  way,  and  set 
before  me  the  fish  from  the  fountain,  mighty  and  stainless,  whom 
a  pure  virgin  grasped,  and  gave  this  to  friends  to  eat  always, 
having  good  wine  and  giving  the  mixt  cup  with  bread."  This 
representation  of  baskets  of  loaves  and  several  fishes,  or  of  one 
fish  and  several  loaves,  seems  to  contradict  the  usage  of  one 
loaf.  It  may  represent  the  agapi  or  Lord's  Supper  as  a  whole, 
of  which  the  one  loaf  and  cup  formed  an  episode.  Or  the  entire 
stock  of  bread  may  have  been  regarded  as  flesh  of  Jesus  in 
virtue  of  the  initial  consecration  of  one  single  loaf. 

To  the  second  century  also  belong  two  gnostic  uses.  Firstly, 
that  of  Marcus,  a  Valentinian,  of  South  Gaul  about  150,  whose 
influence  extended  to  Asia  Minor.  Irenaeus  relates  (Bk.L,ch.vii. 


3),  that  this  "  magician  "  used  in  the  Eucharist  cups  apparently 
mixt  with  wine,  but  really  containing  water,  and  during  long 
invocations  made  them  appear  "  purple  and  red,  as  if  the  universal 
Grace  x^^  dropped  some  of  her  bkxxl  into  the  cup  through  his 
invocation,  and  by  way  of  inspiring  worshippers  with  a  passion 
to  taste  the  cup  and  drink  deep  of  the  influence  termed  Charis." 
Such  a  rite  presupposes  a  belief  in  a  real  change  of  the  elements; 
and  water  must  have  been  used.  In  the  sequel  Irenacusrecites 
the  Invocation  read  by  Marcus  before  the  communicants: — 

'*  Grace  that  b  before  all  things,  that  passeth  understanding  and 
words,  replenish  thy  inner  man,  and  make  to  abound  in  thee  the 
knowledge  of  her,  sowing  in  the  good  soil  the  grain  of  mustard 


The  Ads  of  Thomas,  secondly,  ch.  46,  attest  an  Euchaxistic 

usage,  somewhat  apart  from  the  orthodox.    The  apostle  spreads 

a  linen  ck>th  on  a  bench,  lays  on  it  bread  of  blessing  (e^Xoyla), 

and  says: 

"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  (}od,^who  hast  made  us  worthy  to  commune 
in  the  Eucharist  of  thy  holy  body  and  precious  blood,  Lo,  we  venture 
on  the  thank^pvtne  {Enckaristia)  and  invocation  of  thy  blessed 
name,  come  now  and  communicate  with  us.  And  he  begin  to  speak 
and  laid:  Come  Pity  supreme,  come  communion  of  the  male,  come 
Ladv  who  knowest  the  mysteries  of  the  Elect  one,  .  .  .  come  secret 
mother  .  .  .  come  and  communicate  with  us  in  thb  Eucharist 
which  we  perform  in  thy  name  and  in  the  love  (agapi)  in  which 
we  are  met  at  thy  calling.  And  having  said  this  he  made  a  cross 
upon  the  bread,  and  brake  it  and  began  to  distribute  it.  And  first 
he  ^ve  to  the  woman, -saying:  ThU  shall  be  to  thee  for  remission 
of  Bins  and  release  of  eternal  transgressions.  And  after  her  he  gave 
also  to  all  the  rest  that  had  received  the  seal." 

In  the  and  century  the  writer  who  neatest  approaches  to  the 

later  idea  of  TVansubstantiation  b  the  gnostic  Throdotus  (e.  x6o) : 

**  The  bread  no  less  than  the  oil  b  hallowed  by  the  power  of  the 
name.  They  remain  the  same  in  outward  appearance  as  they 
were  received,  but  by  that  powrr  they  are  transformed  into  a 
spiritual  power.  So  the  water  when  it  is  exorcised  and  becomes. 
Mptismal,  not  only  drives  out  the  evil  principle,  but  also  contracts 
a  power  of  halk>wmg." 

In  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  can  be 
traced  the  same  tendency  to  spiritualize  the  Eucharist  as  we 
encountered  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  in  the  Didacke.  Ignatius,* 
though  in  Smym.  7  he  asserts  the  Eucharist  to  be  Christ's 
"  flesh  which  suffered  for  our  sins,"  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  blood 
as  being  **  joy  eternal  and  lasting,"  as  "  hope,"  as  "  love  incorrupt- 
ible," and  of  the  flesh  as  "  faith  "  or  as  "  the  gospel"  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (e.  x8o}  regards  the  rite  as  an  initiation  in  divine 
knowledge  and  immortality.  The  only  food  he  recognizes  is 
spiritual;  e,g.  knowledge  of  the  divine  Essence  is  "  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  divine  Word."  So  Origen  declares  the  bread 
which  <jod  the  Word  asserted  was  hb  body  to  be  that  which 
nourishes  souls,  the  word  from  (}od  the  Word  proceeding,  the 
Bread  from  the  heavenly  Bread.  Not  the  visible  bread  held  in 
lib  hand,  nor  the  visible  cup,  were  Christ's  body  and  bkx>d, 
but  the  word  in  the  mystery  of  which  the  bread  was  to  be  broken 
and  the  wine  to  be  poured  out.  **  We  drink  Christ's  blood,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "  when  We  receive  Hb  words  in  which  standeth 
Life."  So  the  author  of  the  Contra  Marcellum  writes  in  view 
of  John  vi.  63  as  follows  (D«  eccl,  Tkeol.  p.  x8o) : 

"  In  these  words  he  instructed  them  to  interpret  in  a  spiritual 
sense  hb  utterances  about  hb  flesh  and  blood.  Do  not,  he  said, 
think  that  1  mean  the  flesh  which  invests  and  covers  me,  and  bid 
you  eat  that;  nor  suppose  either  that  I  command  you  to  drink 
mv  sensible  and  sonuttc  blood.  Nay,  you  know  well  that  my  words 
which  1  have  spoken  unto  yOu  are  spu-it  and  life.  It  follows  that 
the  very  words  and  discourses  are  hu  flesh  and  blood,  of  which  he 
that  constantly  partakes,  nourished  as  it  were  upon  heavenly  bread, 
will  partake  01  the  heavenly  life.  Let  not  then,  he  says,  this 
scandal  ze  you  which  I  have  said  about  eating  of  my  fledi  aiid  about 
drinking  01  my  blood.  Nor  let  the  obvious  and  fint  hand  meaning 
of  what  I- said  about  my  flesh  and  blood  dbturb  you  when  you  hear 
it.  For  these  words  avail  nothing  if  heard  and  understood  literally 
(or  sensibly).  But  it  b  the  spirit  which  quickens  them  that  can 
understand  ^>iritually  what  they  hear." 

But  these  views  were  not  those  of  the  uninstructed  pagans 
who  filled  the  churches  and  needed  a  rite  which  brought  them, 
as  their  old  sacrifices  had  done,  into  physical  contact  and  union 
with  their  god.  Their  point  of  view  was  better  expressed  in 
the  scruples  of  priests,  who,  as  Tertullian  (c.  aoo)  records  (Da 
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Corofta,  iii.),  were  careful  lest  a  cnunb  of  the  bread  or  a  drop 
of  the  wine  should  fall  on  the  ground,  and  by  such  inddeats  the 
body  of  Christ  be  harassed  and  attackedl 

The  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice. — Before  the  3rd  century  we  cannot 
trace  the  view  that  in  the  Eucharistic  rite  the  death  of  Christ, 
regarded  from  the  Pauline  standpoint  as  an  atoning  or  redemptive 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  renewed  and  repeated,  though 
the  germ  out  of  which  it  would  surely  grow  is  already  present 
in  the  words  "  My  blood  .  .  .  which  is  i^td  for  many  "  of  Matt, 
and  Mark;  yet  more  surely  in  Paul's  "  my  body  which  is  in  your 
behoof "  and  "  this  do  in  commemoration  of  me,"  where  the 
Greek  word  for  do,  Gr.  vomiti ,  Lat.  facile,  could  to  pagan  ears 
mean  "  this  do  ye  sacrifice."  In  the  first  two  centuries  the  rite 
is  spoken  of  as  an  offering  and  as  a  bloodless  sacrifice;  but  it  is 
God's  own  creations,  the  bread  and  wine,  alms  and  first-fnxits, 
which,  offered  with  a  pure  conscience,  he  receives  as  from 
friends,  and  bestows  in  turn  on  the  poor;  it  Is  the  praise  and 
prayers  which  are  the  sacrifice.  lo  these  centuries  baptism  was 
the  rite  for»the  remission  of  sin,  not  the  Eucharist;  it  Is  the 
prophet  in  the  Didache  who  presides  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not 
the  Levitically  conceived  priest;  nor  as  yet  has  the  Table 
become  an  Altar.  Among  Christians,  prayers,  supplications  and 
thanksgivings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
covenant. 

In  Cyprian  of  Carthage  {c.  350)  we  first  find  the  Eucharist 
regaided  as  a  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  offered  by  the 
priest  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  dead.  We  cannot  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ  unless  Christ  has  been  first  trodden  under  foot 
and  pressed.  ...  As  Jesus  our  high  priest  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Father,  so  the  human  priest  takes  Christ's  place, 
and  imitates  his  action  by  offering  in  church  a  true  and  full 
sacri  ficc  to  God  the  Father  (Ep.  63) .  He  speaks  of  the  dominical 
host  {hostia),  and  takes  the  verb  to  (£0  in  Paul's  letter  in  the  ssnse 
of  to  sacrifice.  As  ear^y  as  Tertullian  prayers  for  the  dead,  who 
were  named,  were  offered  in  the  rite;  but  thsre  was  as  yet  no 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  being  reiterated  in  their  behalf. 
After  Cyprian's  day  this  view  gains  ground  in  the  West,  and 
almost  obscures  the  older  view  that  the  rite  is  primarily  an  act 
of  communion  with  ChrisL  In  harmony  with  Csrprian's  new 
conception  is  another  innovation  of  his  age  and  place,  that  of 
children  communicating;  both  were  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  infant  baptism,  of  which  we  first  hear  in  bis  letters.  In  the 
East  we  do  not  hear  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  before 
Eusebius,  about  the  year  300.  In  the  Armenian  church  of  the 
X2th  century  the  idea  of  a  reiterated  sacrifidal  death  of  Christ 
still  seemed  bizarre  and  barbarous.*  But  as  early  as  558  in  Gaul 
the  bread  was  arranged  on  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so 
that  one  believer  ate  his  eye,  another  his  ear,  a  third  his  hand, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective  meritsi  This  was  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Pelagius  L;  but  in  the  Greek  church  the  custom 
survives,  the  priest  even  stabbing  with  "  the  holy  spear  "  in  its 
right  side  the  human  figure  planned  out  of  the  bread,  by  way  of 
rehearsing  in  pantomime  the  narrative  of  John  xix.  34. 

The  change  from  a  commemoration  of  the  Passion  to  a  re- 
enacting  of  it  came  slowly  in  the  Greek  church.  Thus  Chrysostom 
{Ham.  IT,  ad  Heb.),  after  writing  "  We  offer  {voiovpty)  not 
another  sacrifice,  but  the  same,*'  instantly  corrects  himself  and 
adds: "  or  rather  we  perform  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice." 
This  was  exactly  the  position  also  of  the  Armenian  church. 

Wine  or  Water?— Justin  Martyr  perhaps  contemplated  the 
use  of  water  instead  of  wine,  and  Tatian  his  pupil  used  it.  The 
Mardonites,  the  Ebionites,  or  Judaeo-Christians  of  Palestine, 
the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  Africa  and  Galatia,  the  confessor 
Aldbiades  of  Lyons,  c.  a.d.  177  (Euseb.  Hisl.  Ecd.  v.  3.  2), 
equally  used  it.  Cyprian  {Ep.  63)  affirms  {c.  250)  that  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  had  used  water,  and  that 
many  African  bishops  continued  to  do  so,  "  out  of  ignorance, 
he  says,  "  and  simplemindedness,  and  God  would  forgive  them. 
Pioniu9,  the  CathoUc  martyr  of  Smyrna,  c.  350,  also  used  water. 
In  the  Acts  of  Thomas  it  is  used.    Such  uniformity  of  language 

*  See  Nerses  of  Lambron.  Opera  Armeniee  CVenioe,  1847),  pp.  74, 
7S.  loi.  &c 
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has  led  Prof.  Hanuick  to  suppose  that  In  the  earlkst  ife  wattr 
was  used  equally  with  wine,  and  Eusebius  the  historian,  who  had 
means  of  judging  which  we  have  not,  saw  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing with  the  first  converts  of  St  Mark  the  Therapentne  of  Ph^ 
who  took  only  bread  and  water  In  their  holy  repast. 

Aberdus  and  Irenaeus  are  the  first  to  tpeak  of  wine  mixt  with 
water,  of  a  hrOma  {xpaita)  or  lemperamenium.  In  the  East, 
then  as  now,  no  one  took  wine  without  so  mixing  it.  Cypdan 
insbts  on  the  admixture  of  water,  which  he  says  represented  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  as  wine  his  godhood.  The  users  of  water  were 
named  Aquarii  or  hydroparaslatae  in  the  4th  century,  and  were 
liable  to  death  under  the  code  of  Theodosiua.  Some  of  the 
Monophysite  churches,  e.g.  the  Armenian,  eschewed  water  and 
used  pure  wine,  so  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  council  in 
Truth  of  A.O.  692.  Milk  and  honey  was  added  at  first  com- 
munions. Oil  was  sometimes  offered,  as  well  as  wine,  but  it 
would  seem  for  consecration  only,  and  not  fw  consumpeion  ahwg 
with  the  sacrament.  With  the  bread,  however,  was  somrriroes 
consecrated  cheese,  e.g.  by  the  African  Montanists  in  the  2nd 
century.  Bitter  herbs  also  were  often  added,  probably  because 
they  were  eaten  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  Many  ear^  canons 
forbid  the  one  and  the  other.  Hot  water  was  mixt  with  the  wine 
in  the  Greek  churches  for  some  centuries,  and  thb  custom  is 
seen  in  catacomb  paintingSb  It  increased  the  resemblanoe  to 
real  blood. 

Position  of  the  Faithful  at  the  Eucharist.— TenvSHuk,  Ensebias, 
Chrysostom  and  others  represent  the  faithful  as  standing  at  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  art  of  the  catacombs  they  sit  or  redine  in  the 
ordinaiv  attitude  of  banqueters.  In  tht  age  of  Chrut  staiwling 
up  at  the  Paschal  meal  had  been  given  up,  and  it  was  becQcne 
the  rule  to  recline.  Kneeling  with  a  view  to  adoiatioB  of  the 
elements  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive  church,  and  the  Ar- 
menian Fathers  of  the  12th  century  insist  that  the  sacnunent 
was  intended  by  Christ  to  be  eaten  and  not  gaaed  at  (Nenes,  op. 
cit.  p.  167).  Eucharistic  or  any  other  liturgical  vestments  were 
unknown  until  late  in  the  sth  century,  when  certain  bishops 
were  honoured  with  the  same  pallium  worn  by  civil  offidils  ^ee 
Vesthemts). 

In  the  Latin  and  in  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Anncnia 
and  Egypt  unleavened  bread  is  lued  in  the  Eucharist  on  the 
somewhat  uncertain  ground  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Pascal 
meal.    The  Greek  church  uses  leavened. 

TransubetanHation. — In  the  primitive  age  no  one  asked  how 
Christ  was  present  in  the  Eucharist,  or  how  the  elemenu  became 
his  body  and  blood.  The  Eucharist  formed  part  of  an  egapi 
or  love  feast  until  the  end  of  the  snd  century,  and  in  pans  of 
Christendom  continued  to  be  so  much  later.  It  was,  save  ^shtn 
animal  sacrifices  survived,  the  Christian  sacrifice,  par  meileuce, 
the  counterpart  for  the  converted  of  the  sacrificial  oommunioos  of 
paganism;  and  though  charged  with  higher  lignifiramy  than 
these,  it  yet  reposed  on  a  like  background  of  religious  usage  and 
beliefs.  But  when  the  Agap6  on  one  side  and  paganism  00  the 
other  receded  into  a  dim  past,  owing  to  the  enhanced  sacro- 
sanctity  of  the  Eucharist  and  because  of  the  severe  edicts  of  the 
emperor  Theododus  and  his  successors,  the  psjrcbological  bad- 
ground  fell  away,  and  the  Eucharist  was  left  isolated  and  hanging 
in  the  air.  Then  men  began  to  ask  themsdvcs  what  it  meant. 
Rival  schools  of  thought  sprang  up,  and  controversy  raged  over 
it,  as  it  had  aforetime  about  the  homoousiou,  or  the  two  natures. 
Thus  the  sacrament  which  was  intended  to  be  a  bond  of  peace, 
became  a  chief  cause  of  dissension  and  bloodshed,  and  was  often 
discussed  as  if  it  were  a  vulgar  talisman. 

Serapion  of  Thmuis  In  Egypt,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Athanasius,  in  his  Eucharistic  prayers  combines  the  '■nip'^g* 
of  the  Didache  with  a  high  sacramentalism  alien  to  that  document 
which  now  only  survived  in  the  form  of  a  grace  used  at  table  in 
the  nunneries  of  Alexandria  (see  AoApi).  He  entreats  **  the 
Lord  of  Powers  to  fill  this  sacrifice  with  his  Power  and  Putidpa^ 
tion,"  and  calls  the  elements  a  "  living  sacrifice,  a  bloodless 
offering."  The  bread  and  wine  hdott  consecratloo  are  **  like- 
nesses of  his  body  and  blood,"  this  in  virtue  off  the  words  pro- 
nounced over  them  by  Jesus  on  the  night  of  his  betrajnL    The 
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pnyer  dien  continaes  Uiiis: "  0  God  of  tiuth,  let  thy  holy  Word 
settle  upon  this  bread,  that  the  bread  may  become  body  of  the 
word,  ajid  on  this  cup,  that  the  cup  may  become  blood  of  the 
truth.  And  caose  all  who  communicate  to  receive  &  drug  of  life 
for  healing  of  eveiy  disease  and  empowering  of  all  moral  advance 
and  virtue."  Here  the  bread  and  wine  become  by  consecration 
tenements  in  which  the  Word  is  reincarnated,  as  he  aforetime 
dwelled  in  flesh.  They  cease  to  be  mere  likaUsses  of  the  body 
and  blood,  and  are  changed  into  receptacles  of  divine  power 
and  intimacy,  by  swallowing  which  we  are  benefited  in  soul  and 
body.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  eakelnses  5  ^  enunciates  the  same 
idea  of  lUTufioi^  or  transformati<m« 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  about  tlie  same  date  (in  Migne,  Patrohg. 
Craecaj  vol.  46,  col.  58 1,  oration  oh  the  Baptism)  asserts  a  "  trans- 
formation" or  "  tranaelementation  "  (jttramixtUiMns)  of  the 
elements  into  centres  of  mystic  force;  and  assimilates  their 
consecration  to  that  of  the  water  of  baptism,  of  the  altar,  of  oil 
«r  chrism,  of  the  priest.  He  compares  it  also  to  the  change  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  snake,  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  to  the  virtue 
inherent  in  Elijah's  mantle  or  in  the  wood  of  the  cross  or  in  the 
day  mixt  of  dust  and  the  Lord's  spittle,  or  in  Elisha's  relics 
which  raised  a  corpse  to  life,  or  in  the  buming  bush.  All  these, 
he  says, "  were  parcels  of  matter  destitute  of  life  and  feeling,  but 
through  miracles  they  became  vehicles  of  the  power  of  God 
absorbed  or  taken  into  themselves."  He  thus  views  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  as  akin  to  other  consecrations;  and,  like 
priestly  ordination,  as  involving  "a  metamorphosis  for  the 
better,"  a  phrase  which  later  on  became  classical.  John  of 
Damascus  (c.  750)  believed  the  bread  to  be  mysteriously  changed 
into  the  Christ's  body,  just  as  when  eaten  it  is  changed  into  any 
human  body;  and  he  argued  that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  Irenaeus 
had  said,  that  the  elements  are  mere  antitypes  after  as  before 
consecration.  In  the  West,  Augustine,  Uke  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  calls  the  elements  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  signified  in  them;  yet  he  argues  that  Christ  "  took  and 
lifted  up  his  own  body  in  his  hands  when  he  took  the  bread." 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  **  no  one  eats  Christ's  flesh, 
unless  he  has  first  adored"  (nisi  prius  adoraverit).  But  he 
qualifies  this  "  Receptionist "  position  by  declaring  that  Judas 
received  the  sacrament,  as  if  the  unworthiness  of  the  recipient 
made  no  difference. 

Out  of  this  mist  of  contradictions  scholastic  thought  strove 
to  emerge  by  means  of  dear-cut  definitions.  The  drawback 
for  the  dogmatist  of  such  a  view  as  Serapion  broaches  in  his 
prayers  was  this,  that  although  it  explained  how  the  Logos 
comes  to  be  immanent  in  the  elements,  as  a  soul  in  its  body, 
nevertheless  it  did  not  guarantee  the  presence  in  or  rather 
•ubstittttion  for  the  natural  dements  of  Christ's  real  body  and 
blood.  It  only  provided  an  iyrlrvww  or  surrogate  body.  In 
830-850,  Paschasias  Radbert  taught  that  after  the  priest  has 
utter^  the  words  of  institution,  nothing  remains  save  the  body 
and  blood  under  the  outward  form  of  bread  and  wine;  the  sub- 
stance is  changed  and  the  acddents  alone  remain.  The  elements 
are  miraculously  recreated  as  body  and  bhx>d.  This  view 
harmonixed  with  the  docetic  view  which  lurked  in  East  and  West, 
that  the  manhood  of  Jesus  was  but  a  likeness  or  semblance 
under  which  the  God  was  concealed.  So  Mardon  argued  that 
Christ's  body  was  not  really  flesh  and  blood,  or  he  could  not  have 
callad  it  bread  and  wine.  Pasdiashis  shrank  from  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  view,  namely,  that  Christ's  body  or  part  of  it  is 
turned  into  human  e;icrement,  but  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of 
Corbey,  in  a  book  afterwards  ascribed  to  Duns  Scotus,  drew  this 
inference  in  order  to  discredit  his  antagonists,  and  not  because 
be  believed  it  himself.  The  elements,  he  said,  remain  physically 
what  they  were,  but  are  spiritually  raised  as  symbols  to  a  higher 
power.  Perhaps  we  may  illustrate  his  position  by  saying  that 
the  dements  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  iron,  when  by  bdng  brought  into  an  electric  field  it  becomes 
magnetic  The  substance  of  the  demenu  remain  as  wdl  as 
thdr  acddents,  but  like  baptismal  water  they  gain  by  consecra- 
tion a  hidden  virtue  benefiting  soul  and  body.  Ratramnus's  view 
thus  itaembkd  Serapion's,  after  whom  the  .•dements  fuxviah 


a  new  vehide  of  the  Spirit's  Influence,  a  new  body  through 
which  the  Word  operates,  a  fresh  sojourning  among  us  of  the 
Word,  though  consecrated  bread  is  in  itsdf  no  more  Christ's 
natural  body  than  are  we  who  assimilate  it.  Other  doctors  of 
the  Qth  centuiy,  e.g.  Hincmar  of  Rdms  and  Haimoof  Halberstadt, 
took  the  side  of  Paschasius,  and  affirmed  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  changed,  and  that  God  leaves  the  colour, 
taste  and  other  outward  properties  out  of  mercy  to  the  wor- 
shippers, who  would  be  overcome  with  dread  if  die  underlying 
real  flesh  and  bbod  were  nakedly  revealed  to  their  gaxe  I 

Berengar  in  the  nth  century  assailed  this  view,  which  was 
really  that  of  transubstantiati<m,  alleging  that  there  is  no 
substance  in  matter  apart  from  the  acddents,  and  that  therefore 
Christ  cannot  be  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament;  because, 
if  so,  he  must  be  spatially  present,  and  there  will  be  two  material 
bodies  in  one  space;  moreover  his  body  will  be  in  thousands  of 
places  at  once.  Christ,  he  said,  is  present  q>iritually,  so  that 
the  dements,  while  remaining  what  they  were,  unremoved  and 
undestroyed,  are  advanced  to  be  something  better:  omne  cui 
a  Deo  benedicatur,  turn  i^sumif  non  aufcrri,  non  destrui^  sed  manere 
d  in  melius  gnam  erat  necessario  provehu  This  was  the  phrase 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Berengar  in  a  weak  moment  in  X059  was  forced  by  the  pope  to 
recant  and  assert  that  "  the  true  body  and  blood  are  not  only 
a  sacrament,  but  in  truth  touched  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  pressed  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,"  and  this 
position  remains  in  every  Roman  catechism.  Such  dilemmas 
as  whether  a  mouse  can  devour  the  true  body,  and  whether  it  is 
not  involved  in  all  the  obscenities  of  human  digestive  processes, 
were  ill  met  by  this  ruling.  Each  party  dubbed  the  other 
stercoranisls  (dung-feasters),  and  the  controversy  was  often 
marred  by  indecendes. 

As  in  the  3rd  century  the  Roman  church  decided  in  respect 
of  baptism  that  the  sacrament  carries  the  church  and  not  the 
church  the  sacrament,  so  in  the  dispute  over  the  Eucharist  it 
ended,  in  spite  of  more  spiritual  views  essayed  by  Peter  Lombard, 
by  insisting  on  the  more  materialistic  view  at  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  in  lais,  whose  decree  runs  thus: — "  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
under  the  spedes  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
spectivdy  being  transubstantiated  into  body  and  blood  by 
divine  power,  so  that  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mystery 
of  unity  we  may  oursdves  recdve  from  his  (body)  what  he 
himsdf  recdves  from  ours."  Jn  1264  Urban  IV.  instituted  the 
Corpus  Christ!  Feast  by  way  of  giving  liturgical  expression  to 
this  view. 

Communion  in  One  Kind. — ^Up  to  about  xxoo  laymen  in  the 
West  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  except  in  a 
few  disdplinary  cases  the  wine  was  not  refused.  In  X099,  by 
a  decree  of  Pope  Paschal  11.,  children  might  omit  the  wine  and 
invalids  the  bread.  The  communion  of  the  laity  in  the  bread 
alone  was  enjoined  by  the  coundl  of  Constance  in  X4X5,  and  by 
the  council  of  Trent  in  x  56  a.  The  reformed  churches  of  the  West 
went  back  to. the  older  rule  which  Eastern  churches  had  never 
forsakeiL 

If  Of  J.— Theterm  fMorj,  whichsurvivesin  Candlemas.Chiistmas, 
Michaelmas,  is  from  the  Latin  missa,  which  was  in  the  3rd  century 
a  technical  term  for  the  dismissal  of  any  lay  meeting,  e.g.  of  a 
law-court,  and  was  adopted  in  that  sense  by  ihe  church  as  early 
as  Ambrose  (c.  350).  The  catechumens  or  unbaptixed,  together 
with  the  penitents,  remained  in  church  during  the  Litany, 
collect,  three  lections,  two  psalms  and  homily.  The  deacon 
then  cried  out:  "  Let  the  catechumens  depart.  Let  all  cate- 
chumens go  out."  This  was  the  missa  of  the  catechumens.  The 
rest  of  the  rite  was  called  missa  fideliumt  because  only  the 
initiated  remained.  Similarly  the  collect  with  which  often  the 
rite  began  is  the  prayer  ad  coUectam,  i.e.  for  the  congregation 
met  together  or  collected.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  was 
tynaxis. 

After  the  catechumens  were  gone  the  priest  said:  "  The  Lord 
be  with  you,  let  us  pray,"  and  the  service  of  the  mass  followed. 

In  the  West,  says  Duchesne  (OHftner,  p.  279),  nc' 
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catechumens,  but  the  baptized  who  did  not  communicate  left  the 
church  before  the  communion  of  the  faithful  began  (?  after  the 
communion  of  the  clergy).  In  Anglican  churches  non-communi- 
cants used  to  leave  the  church  after  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant.  Ritualists  now  keep  unconfirmed  children  in  church 
during  the  entire  rite,  through  ignorance  of  ancient  usage,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  to  adore  the  consecrated  elements. 
For  this  moment  of  homage  to  material  elements  ritually  filled 
with  divine  potency  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  the 
rite's  ancient  significance  as  a  communion  of  the  faithful  in 
mystic  food. 

Idtas  of  Reformers.^Tht  16th-century  reformers  strove  to 
avoid  the  literalism  of  the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  accepted 
frankly  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  and  urged  a 
Receptionist  view,  vix.  that  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament  only 
spiritually  consumed  by  worthy  recipients  alone,  the  material 
body  not  being  actually  chewed.  This  is  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  other  confessions  with  the  Profession  of  Catholic  Faith  in 
accordance  with  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  bull  of  Pius  IV., 
which  runs  thus: — 

"  I  profess  that  in  the  Mass  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  in  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly  really  and  in 
subsUnce  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  does  take  place  a  con- 
version of  the  entire  subsUnce  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of 
the  entire  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion 
the  Catholic  Church  doth  call  Transubstantiation.  I  also  admit 
that  under  one  of  the  other  species  alone  the  entire  and  whole 
Christ  and  the  true  sacrament  b  received." 

The  aSth  Article  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as 
follows:— 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  b  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption 
by  Christ's  ocath ;  insomuch  that  to  such  as  richtly,  worthily,  and 
wtth  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  oreak  b  a  partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  b  a  paruk- 
ing  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

.Transubstantiation  .  .  .  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ.  .  .  . 

"  The  Body  of  Christ  b^iven,  taken  and  eaten,  m  the  Supper,  only 
after  a  heavcnisr  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby 
the  Body  of  Christ  b  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith. 

*'  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

At  the  end  of  the  commum'on  rite  the  prayer-book,  in  view 

of  the  ordinance  to  receive  the  Sacrament  kneding,  adds  the 

following. — 

"  It  b  hereby  declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  b  intended, 
or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  Bread  or  Wine, 
there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ's 
natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  For  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine 
remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not 
be  adored  (for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful 
Christians) :  and  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our.  Saviour  Christ 
are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's 
natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

These  monitions  and  prescriptions  are  rapidly  becoming  a  dead- 
letter,  but  they  possess  a  certain  hbtorical  interesL 

The  Helvetic  Confession*  of  aj).  1566  (captU  ud.  Dc  sacra 
coena  Domini)  runs  as  follows: — 

"  That  it  may  be  more  rightly  and  clearly  understood  how  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  can  be  lood  and  drink  of  the  faithful,  and 
be  received  by  them  unto  eternal  life,  let  us  add  these  few  remarks. 
Chewing  is  not  of  one  kind  alone.  For  there  b  a  corporeal  chewing, 
by  which  food  b  taken  into  the  mouth  by  man.  bruised  with  the 
teeth  and  swallowed  down  into  the  belly.  .  .  .  As  the  flesh  of  Christ 
cannot  be  corporeally  chewed  without  wickedness  and  trucutence, 
so  it  b  not  food  of  the  belly.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  spiritual  chewing 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  such  that  by  it  we  understand  the  very 
food  to  be  changed  into  spirit,  but  such  that,  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  abiding  in  their  essence  and  peculiarity,  they  are  spirituallv 
communicated  to  us,  not  in  any  corporeal  way,  but  in  a  spiritual, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  applies  and  bestows  on  us  those 
things  which  were  prepared  througn  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
betrayed  for  our  sake  to  death,  to  wit,  remission  of  sins,  liberation 
and  life  eternal,  so  that  Christ  lives  in  us  and  we  in  him.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  spiritual  chewing,  there  isalsoa  sacra- 
mental chewing  of  the  Lord's  body,  by  which  the  faithful  not  only 
partakes  spirituallv  and  inwardly  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the 

Lord,  but  outwardly  by  approaching  the  Lord's  table,  receives  the 

^— iii^—  ■ '  ■.— — ^^— ^ 

*  Thb  represents  the  views  of  Calvin. 


visible  sacrament  of  hb  body  and  blood.  .  .  .  But  he  who  wkhoot 
faith  approaches  the  sacred  table,  albeit  he  commimicate  in  the 
sacrament,  yet  he  perceives  not  the  matter  of  the  aacameat*  whence 
b  life  and  salvation.  ..." 

The  Augustan  Confession  presented  by  the  Gennan  electors 
to  Charies  V.  in  the  section  on  the  Mass  merely  protests  asainst 
the  view  that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  u  a  work  {opus)  vhidi  being 
performed  by  a  priest  earns  remission  of  sin  for  the  doer  and  for 
others,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  work  done  {ex  open  ^ptrau), 
without  a  good  motive  on  the  part  of  the  user.  Ako  that  bdng 
applied  for  the  dead,  it  b  a  satisfaction,  that  is  to  say,  earns  for 
them  remission  of  the  pains  dL  purgatory." 

The  Saxon  Confession  of  Wittenberg,  June  1551,  whik  pretest- 
ing against  the  same  errors,  equally  abstains  fnmi  trying  to 
define  narrowly  how  Christ  b  present  in  the  sacrament. 

ConsvbstaniiaiioH. — ^The  symbolical  books  of  the  Lnthenn 
Church,  following  the  teaching  of  Luther  himself,  declare  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist,  together  wUk  the  bread  and  wine  {anumhstantiction), 
as  well  as  the  ubiquity  of  his  body,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  church.  One  consequence  <^  thb  view  was  that  the 
unbelieving  redpicnts  are  held  to  be  as  really  partakers  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in,  with  and  under  the  bread  as  the  faithful, 
though  they  receive  it  to  their  own  hurt.  (Hagenbach,  HisL 
of  Doctr.  ii.  300.) 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  the  teaching  of  Zwin^  was  the  farthest 
removed  from  that  of  Luther.  At  an  early  period  he  assettcd 
that  the  Eucharist  was  nothing  more  than  food  for  the  soul, 
and  had  been  instituted  by  Chrbt  oidy  as  an  act  of  ooaunciDon- 
tion  and  as  a  visible  sign  of  his  body  and  blood  {Ckrisiadkke 
Ynleitung,  1523,  quoted  by  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doetr.  u.  296, 
Clark's  trandation).  But  that  Zwingli  did  not  reject  the  hi^ier 
religious  significance  of  the  Eucharbt,  and  was  far  from  d^rading 
the  bread  and  wine  into  "  nuda  et  inania  symlxrfa,"  as  be  wis 
accused  of  doing,  we  see  from  hb  Fidei  ratio  ad  Caroimm  Impera- 
torem  {ib.  p.  297). 

OrigituU  Signifieanee  of  the  EMckarist. — ^It  Is  doubtful  if  the 
attempts  of  reformers  to  spirituah'ze  the  Eucharist  bring  ns, 
except  so  far  as  they  pruned  ritual  extravagances,  nearer  to  its 
original  significance;  perhaps  the  Roman,  Greek  and  OricBtal 
churches  have  better  preserved  it.  Thb  significance  remains 
to  be  discussed;  the  cognate  question  of  how  far  the  devdopment 
of  the  Eucharist  was  influenced  by  the  pagan  mysteries  a 
discussed  in  the  article  Sacsaicent. 

That  the  Lord's  Supper  was  from  the  first  a  meal  Qrmbolic 

of  Christian  unity  and  commemorative  of  Christ's  death  b 

questioned  by  none.    But  Paul,  while  he  saw  thb  much  in  it. 

saw  much  more;  or  he  could  not  in  the  same  epistle,  x.  xS-2j 

assimilate  communion  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus,  on  the  one 

hand,  to  the  sacrifidal  communion  with  the  altar  which  made 

Israel  after  the  flesh  one;  and  on  the  other  to  the  community 

with  devib  attained  by  pagans  through  sacrifices  offered  before 

idols.    It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  the  Pauline  view,  that— 

"  The  union  with  the  Lord  Himself,  to  which  thoae  who  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  have,  b  compared  with  the  unioa  vriuch  tho»c 
who  paruke  of  a  sacrifice  have  with  the  deity  to  whom  the  altar  » 
devoted— in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  with  God.  of  the  hcacheB 
with  demons.  Thb  idea  that  to  partake  of  sacrifice  b  to  devote  oae> 
self  to  the  deity,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  andent.  idea  of  vorsko. 
whether  Jewish  or  heathen;  and  St  Paul  uses  it  as  being  rcadilv 
understood.  In  thb  connexion  the  symbol  b  never  a  vkk  syint>->i. 
but  a  means  of  real  union.  '  The  cup  b  the  covenant  *  **  (Prot. 
Sanday  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  3. 149). 

Paul  caps  hb  argument  thus: — "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  ctip  of 
the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons:  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  ubU 
of  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of  demons.  Or  do  we  provoke 
the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  Are  we  stronger  than  he  ?  "  And  these 
words  with  their  context  prove  that  Paul,  like  the  Fathers  ef 
the  church,  regarded  the  gods  and  goddesses  as  real  li\-icg 
supernatural  beings,  but  malignant.  They  were  the  powcre 
and  principalities  with  whom  he  was  ever  at  war.  The  Lord 
also  b  jeaJous  of  them,  if  any  one  attempt  to  combine  ihrir 
cult  with  his,  for  to  do  so  is  to  doubt  the  supremacy  of  his  name 
above  all  names.    Both  in  iu  inner  nature  then  and  outwaid 
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effects  tbe  Euchurbt  was  tlie  Christian  counteipait  of  these 
two  other  forms  of  communion  of  which  one,  the  heathen,  was 
excluded  from  the  fixst,  and  the  other,  the  Jewish,  soon  to  disr 
appear.  It  b  their  analogue,  and  to  understand  it  we  must 
understand  them,  not  forgetting  that  Paul,  as  a  Semite,  and  his 
hearers,  as  converted  pagans,  were  imbued  with  the  sacrificial 
ideas  of  the  old  world. 

'*  A  kin,"  remarks  W.  Robertson  Smith  {Religum  of  the  Stmila, 
1894),  "  was  a  group  of  penons  whose  lives  were  so  bound  up 
together,  in  what  must  be  called  a  physical  unity,  that  they 
could  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  common  life.  The  members 
of  one  kindred  looked  on  themselves  as  one  living  whole,  a  single 
animated  mass  of  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  of  which  no  member 
could  be  touched  without  all  the  members  suffering."  "In 
later  times,"  observes  the  same  writer  {op,  ciL  p.  313),  "  we 
find  the  conception  current  that  any  food  which  two  men  partake 
of  together,  so  that  the  same  sut«tance  enters  into  their  flesh 
and  blood,  is  enough  to  establish  some  sacred  unity  of  life 
between  them;  but  in  ancient  times  this  significance  seems 
to  be  always  attached  to  participation  in  the  fle^  of  a  sacrosanct 
victim,  and  the  sdemn  mystery  of  its  death  is  justified  by  the 
consideration  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  sacred  cement  be 
procured,  which  creates  or  keeps  alive  a  living  bond  of  union 
between  the  w(»ihtppen  and  their  god.  This  cement  is  nothing 
else  than  the  actual  life  of  the  sacred  and  kindred  animal,  which 
is  conceived  as  residing  in  its  flesh,  but  specially  in  its  blood,  and 
so,  in  the  sacred  m^  is  actually  distributed  among  all  the 
participants,  «sdi  of  whom  incorporates  a  particle  of  it  with 
his  own  individual  life." 

The  above  conveys  the  cyde  of  ideas  within  which  Paul's 
reflection  worked.  Christ  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  3x)  had 
been  made  sin,  ajui  sacrificed  for  us,  becoming  as  it  were  a  new 
Passover  (i  Cor.  v.  7).  By  a  mysterious  sympathy  the  bread 
and  wine  over  which  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  for 
you,"  and  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  had 
been  uttered,  became  Christ's  body  and  blood;  so  that  by 
partaking  of  theie  the  faithful  were  (mited  with  each  other 
and  with  Christ  into  one  kinship.  They  became  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  his  blood  or  life  was  in  them,  and  they  were  members 
of  him.  Participation  in  the  Eucharist  gave  actual  life,  and  it 
was  due  to  their  irregular  attendance  at  it  that  many  members 
of  the  Corinthian  church  "  were  weak  and  sickly  and  not  a  few 
slept "  (i.e.  had  died).  As  the  author  already  dted  adds  (p.  313) : 
"The  notion  that  by  eating  the  flesh,  or  particularly  by 
drinking  the  blood,  of  another  living  being,  a  man  absorbs  its 
nature  or  life  into  his  own,  is  one  whidi  appears  among  primitive 
peoples  in  many  forms." 

But  this  effect  of  participation  in  the  bread  and  cup  was  not 
in  Paul's  opinion  automatic,  was  no  mere  opus  operatum;  it 
dtptoded  on  the  ethical  coH>peration  of  the  believer,  who  must 
not  eat  and  drink  umoortkUy^  that  is,  after  refusing  to  share 
his  meats  with  the  poorer  brethren,  or  with  any  other  guilt  in 
his  souL  The  phnses  *'  discern  the  body "  and  *'  discern 
ourselves"  in  i  Cor.  xL  39,  31  are  obscure.  Paul  evidently 
plays  on  the  verb,  krim6,  didtrindt  kalakHnd  Mpu,  Suucpiput 
KaTOKpUna).  The  general  sense  is  dear,  that  those  who  consume 
jthe  holy  food  without  a  dear  consdence,  like  those  who  handle 
sacred  objects  with  impure  hands,  will  suffer  physical  harm 
from  its  contact,  as  if  they  were  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  touching 
a  holy  thing.  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  as  we  must 
distinguish  the  holy  food  over  which  the  words  "  This  is  my 
body "  have  been  uttered  from  common,  food,  so  we  roust 
separate  oursdves  before  eating  it  from  all  that  is  guilty  and 
impure:  The.  food  that  is  taboo  must  only  be  consumed  by 
perMns  who  are  equally  taboo  or  pure,  if  they  are  not  pure, 
it  condemns  them. 

The  **  one  "  loaf  has  many  parallels  in  andent  sacrifices,  c.f . 
the  Latin  tribes  when  they  met  annually  at  their  common 
temple  partook  of  a  '*  single  "  btilL  And  in  Greek  Patugureis 
or  festivals  the  sacrificial  wine  had  to  be  di4)ensed  from  one 
common  bowl:  **  Unto  a  conunon  cup  they  come  together, 
and  from  it  pour  libations  as  well  as  sacrifice,"  says  Aristides 


Rhetor  in  his  Tstkmko  in  Ifepitmum,  p.  45.  To  ensure  the  con- 
tinued unity  of  the  bread,  the  Roman  diurch  ever  leaves  over 
from  a  preceding  consecration  half  a  hdy  wafer,  called /er- 
mentum,  which  is  added  in  the  next  olebration. 

With  what  awe  Paul  regarded  the  dements  mystically  identi- 
fied with  Christ's  body  and  life  is  dear  from  his  declaration  in 
I  Cor.  xL  97,  that  he  who  consumes  them  unworthily  is  guilty 
or  holden  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  andent  ordeal  which  as  a  test  of  innocence  required  the 
accused  to  touch  or  still  better  to  sat  a  holy  element.  A  wife 
who  drank  the  holy  water  in  which  the  dust  of  the  Sanctuary 
was  mingled  (Num.  v.  17  foil.)  offended  so  deeply  against  it,  ii 
unfaithful,  that  she  was  punished  with  dropsy  and  wasting. 
The  very  point  is  paralleled  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas ^  ch.  xlviii. 
A  youth  who  has  murdered  his  mistress  takes  the  bread  of  the 
EtKharist  in  his  mouth,  and  his  two  hands  are  at  once  withered 
up.  The  apostle  immediatdy  invites  him  to  confess  the  crime 
he  must  have  committed,  "  for,  he  says,  the  Eucharist  of  the 
Lord  hath  convicted  thee." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  at  such  length  St  Paul's 
account  of  the  Eucharist,  both  because  it  antedates  nearly  by 
half  a  century  that  of  the  gospels,  and  because  it  explains  the 
significance  which  the  rite  had  no  less  for  the  Gnostics  than  for 
the  great  church.  The  s3moptists'  account  is  to  be  understood 
thus:  Jesus,  oonsdous  that  he  now  for  the  last  time  lies  down  to 
eat  with  his  disdples  a  meal  which,  if  not  the  Paschal,  was  any- 
how antidpatoiy  of  the  Millennial  Regeneration  (Matt.  xix.  28), 
institutes,  as  it  were,  a  blood-brotherhood  between  himself  and 
them.  It  is  a  covenant  similar  to  that  of  Exodus  xxiv.,  when 
after  the  peace-offering  of  oxen,  Moses  took  the  blood  in  basins 
and  q)rinkled  half  of  it  on  the  altar  and  on  twdve  pillars  erected 
after  the  twdve  tribes,  and  the  other  half  on  the  people,  to  whom 
he  had  first  rea4  out  the  writing  of  the  covenant  and  said, 
"  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words." 

But  the  covenant  Instituted  by  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  his  death 
was  hardly  intended  as  a  new  covenant  with  God,  superseding 
the  old.  This  reconstruction  of  its  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  revelation  of  the  Lord  to  Paul,  who  viewed  Christ's 
cnidfixion  and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  liberating  by  its 
grace  mankind  from  bonds  of  sin  which  the  law,  for  from  snap- 
ping, only  made  more  sensible  and  grievous.  This  must  have  been 
the  gist  of  the  special  revelation  which  he  had  received  from 
Christ  as  to  the  inner  character  of  a  supper  which  he  already 
found  a  ritual  observance  among  believers.  The  Eucharist  of 
the  s3moptists  is  rather  a  covenant  or  tie  of  communion  between 
Jesus  and  the  twdve,  such  as  will  cause  his  life  to  survive  in 
them  after  he  has  been  parted  from  them  in  the  fled.  An  older 
prophet  would  have  shun  an  animal  and  drunk  its  blood  in 
common  with  his  followers,  or  they  would  all  alike  have  smeared^ 
themsdvcs  with  it.  In  the  East,  even  now,  one  who  wishes  to' 
create  a  blood  tie  between  himself  and  his  followers  and  cement 
them  to  himself,  makes  under  his  left  breast  an  incision  from 
which  they  each  in  turn  suck  his  blood.  Such  barbarism  was 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Founder,  who  substitutes  bread  and 
wine  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  only  imparting  to  these  his  own 
quality  by  the  declaration  that  they  art  himself.  He  broke  the 
bread  not  in  token  of  his  approaching  death,  but  in  order  to  its 
equal  distribution.  Wine  he  rather  chose  than  water  as  a 
surroga^te  for  his  actual  blood,  because  it  already  in  Hebrew 
sacrifices  passed  as  such.  "The  Hebrews,"  says  Robertson 
Smith  {op.  cit.  p.  330),  "  treated  it  like  the  blood,  pouring  it  out 
at  the  base  of  the  altar."  As  a  red  liquid  it  was  a  ready  symbol 
of  the  blood  which  Is  the  life.  It  was  itself  the  covenant,  for  the 
genitive  rnf  JuiA9«i|«  in  Mark  xiv.  24  is  epexegetic,  and  Luke 
and  Paul  rightly  substitute  the  nominative.  It  was,  as  J.  Wcll- 
hausen  remarks,*  a  better  cement  than  the  bread,  because 
through  the  drinking  of  it  the  very  blood  of  Jesus  coursed  through 
the  veins  of  the  disdples,  and  that  is  why  more  stress  is  laid  on  it 
than  on  the  bread.  To  the  apostles,  as  Jews  bred  and  born, 
the  action  and  words  of  their  master  formed  a  solemn  and 
^Das  Eoangdium  Marei,  p.  121. 
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inttUigiblc  appeal.  It  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  ideas  that 
the  headship  of  the  Messianic  ecdesia  in  Judca  was  assigned  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  to  his  eldest  brother  James,  and  after  him  for 
several  generations  to  the  eldest  living  representative  of  his 

family. 

To  the  modern  mind  it  is  absurd  that  an  image  or  symbol 
should  be  taken  for  that  which  is  imaged  or  symbolized,  and  that 
is  why  the  early  history  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  so  little 
understood  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  And  yet  other  religions, 
ancient  and  modern,  supply  many  parallels,  which  are  considered 

in  the  article  Sacrambnt.  .    «     .      ^ 

Authorities.— Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  Ike  SemtUs}  Cocu. 
Die  Abendmahlsfrate;  G.  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mystenemoesen 
(Gdctinscn.  1894);  Sylloge  confessionum  (Oxford,  1804):  Duchesne, 
Origins  of  Chrutian  Cidlure;  Funk's  edition  of  Consiitutiones 
Apostolicae;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines^  vol.  ii.;  Geo.  Bickell. 
Messe  und  Pasdta\  idem.  "  Die  Entstehung  dcr  Liturcie,"  Ztsck.  f. 
Kath.  Theol.  iv.  Jahrg.  94  (1880),  p.  00  (shows  how  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  sacramentaries  derive  from  the  Jewish  SynaKoguc) ; 
Goar,  Rituale  Craecorum;  F.  E.  Brij^htman,  Eastern  LHurgtes; 
Cabrol  and  Leclcrcq,  Monumenta  lUurtica,  reliquiae  Itturguae 
vetusHssimae  (Paris.  1900);  Harnack,  History  0/  Dogma;  Jas. 
Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  bk.  iv.  (London,  1890): 
Loofs,  art. "  Abendniahlsfcicr  "  iii  Hcrrog's  ReaUmcyklopddte  (1896.) 
Spitta,  Urchristenlum  (Ckittingen,  1893):  Schultzen,  Das  Abend- 
mahl  im  NT.  (Gdttingcn,  1895);  Kraus,  Rtal^EncyU.d.  chrtsU. 
Altert,  (for  the  Archaeology);  art.  "  Euchanslic  ;  Ch.  Gore. 
Dissertations  (1895);  Hoffmann,  Die  Abendmahlsgedanken  Jesu 
Christi  (K6nigsbcrg,  1806);  Sanday,  art.  "Lord's  Supper "  m 
Hastings  Dictionary  of  Ike  Bible;  Th.  Harnack,  Der  cknstl, 
CemeinieioUesdienst,  (F-  C.  C.) 

Res£svation  or  the  Euchasist 
The  practice  of  reserving  the  sacred  elements  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  reception  prevailed  in  the  church  from  very  early 
times.  The  Eucharist  being  the  seal  of  Christian  fellowship, 
it  was  a  natural  custom  to  send  portions  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  not  present 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  65).  From  this  it  was  an  easy  develop- 
ment, which  prevailed  before  the  end  of  the  snd  century,  for 
churches  to  send  the  consecrated  Bread  to  one  another  as  a  sign 
of  communion  (the  c^apurrla  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  ap.  Eus.. 
H.E.  v.  24),  and  for  the  faithful  to  take  it  to  their  own  homes 
and  reserve  it  in  arcae  or  caskets  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing themselves  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  s,  De  oral,  19;  St  Cypr.  De 
lapses,  13a).  BeingwOpen  to  objection  on  grounds  both  of 
superstition  and  of  irreverence,  these  customs  were  gradually  put 
down  by  the  council  of  Laodicca  in  a.d.  360.  But  some  irregular 
forms  of  reservation  stiU  continued;  the  prohibition  as  regards 
the  lay  people  was  not  extended,  at  any  rate  with  any  strictness, 
to  the  clergy  and  monks;  the  Eucharist  was  still  carried  on 
journc3rs;  occasionally  it  was  buried  with  the  dead;  and  in 
a  few  cases  the  pen  was  even  dipped  in  the  chalice  in  subscribing 
important  writings.  McanwhUe,  both  in  East  and  West,  the 
general  practice  has  continued  unbroken  of  reserving  the 
Eucharist,  in  order  that  the  "  mass  of  the  presanctified  "  might 
take  place  on  certain  "aliturgic"  days^  that  the  faithful  might 
be  able  to  communicate  when  there  was  no  celebration,  and  above 
all  that  it  might  be  at  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  It  was  reserved  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  took  various 
forms  from  time  to  time,  known  in  the  East  as  the  iipTOi^&ptcv, 
and  in  the  West  as  the  turris,^  the  capsa,  and  later  on  as  the  pyx. 
In  the  East  it  was  kept  against  the  wall  behind  the  altar;  in  the 
West,  in  a  locked  aumbry  in  some  part  of  the  church,  or  (as  in 
England  and  France)  in  a  pyx  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove  and 
suspended  over  the  altar. 

In  the  West  it  has  been  used  in  other  ways.  A  portion  of 
the  consecrated  Bread  from  one  Eucharist,  known  as  the  "  Fer- 
mentum,"  was  long  made  use  of  in  the  next,  or  sent  by  the  bishop 
to  the  various  churches  of  his  city,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
emphasizing,  the  solidarity  and  the  continuity  of  *'  the  one 
Eucharist ";  and  amongst  other  customs  which  prevailed  for 
some  centuries,  from  the  8th  onward,  were  those  of  giving  it  to 
the  newly  ordained  in  order  that  they  might  communicate 
themselves,  and  of  burying  it  in  or  under  the  altar-slab  of  a  newly 
consecrated  church.    At  a  later  date,  apparently  early  in  the 


X4th  century,  began  (he  practice  of  carrying  (he  Eocharist  ia 
procession  in  a  monstrance;  and  at  a  sttU  later  period.  appaicatJy 
after  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  the  practice  of  Benedlctjoii 
with  the  reserved  sacrament,  and  that  of  the  "forty  faouzs* 
exposition,''  were  introduced  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
communion.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  axoat  of  these 
practices  met  with  very  considerable  opposition  both  from 
councils  and  from  theologians  and  canonists,  aaongst  others  from 
the  English  canonist  William  Lyndwood  {PrennciaU,  lib.  iiL  c 
26),  on  the  following  grounds  anu>ngst  others:  that  tbe  Body  of 
Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  other  use  than  that  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

Ia  England,  during  the  religious  changes  of  the  i6th  century, 
such  of  these  customs  as  had  already  taken  root  were  mbolisbcd; 
and  with  them  the  practice  of  reserving  the  Eucharist  ia  the 
churches  appears  to  have  died  out  too.    The  general  feefa'ug  oa 
the  subject  is  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  aftth  Artkk, 
first  drafted  in  1553,  to  the  efi^cct  that  *'  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up  or  worshipped,"  and  by  the  fact  that  m  form 
was  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the 
sick  in  their  own  homes.  This  latter  practice  was  in  acoonlance 
with  abundant  precedent,  but  had  become  very  inficqnent.  if 
not  obsolete,  for  many  years  before  the  Reformation.    The  first 
Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  provided  that  if  there  was  m  oekfaca- 
tion  in  church  on  the  day  on  which  a  sick  person  was  to  receive 
the  Holy  Communion,  it  should  be  reserved,  and  conveyed  to 
the  sick  man's  house  to  be  administered  to  ham;  if  not,  the 
curate  was  to  visit  the  sick  person  before  noon  and  there  cdebrate 
according  to  a  form  which  is  given  in  tlM  book.    At  the  levisMa 
of  the  Prayer-Book  in  1553  all  mentk>n  of  reservation  is  omitted, 
-and  the  rubric  directs  that  the  communion  is  to  be  cdebialed 
in  the  sick  person's  house,  according  to  a  new  form;  and  this 
service  has  continued,  with  certain  minor  changes,  down  to  the 
present  day.  That  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  the  English 
Church  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  was  against 
reservation  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  the  practice  actwUy 
died  out  would  seem  to  be  equally  dear.   The  whole  aisumeut 
of  some  of  the  controversial  writings  of  the  time,  such  as  Bishop 
Cooper  on  Private  Mass^  depends  upon  that  fact,  and  wbea 
Cardinal  du  Perron  alleged  against  the  English  Church  the  lu± 
of  the  reserved  Eucharist,  Bishop  Andrewes  replied,  not  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  but  that  reservation  was  unnecesmy 
in  view  of  the  English  form  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sc^: 
"  So  that  reservation  needeth  not;  the  intent  is  had  without  it" 
(Answers  to  Cardinal  Perron,  frc,  p.  19,  labrary  of  Angto- 
Catholic  Theology).    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  custom 
which  has  ceased  to  exist  is  of  necessity  forbidden,  nor  evca 
that  what  was  rejected  by  the  authorities  of  the  En^ish  Church 
in  the  i6th  century  is  so  explicitly  forbidden  as  to  be  nnlawfol 
under  its  existing  system;  and  not  a  few  facts  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  investigation  of  the  question,    (i)  The  view 
has  been  held  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  elements  are  only  coa> 
secrated  as  regards  the  particuhr  purpose  of  reception  in  the 
service  itself,  and  that  consequently  what  remains  uncoosamed 
may  be  put  to  common  uses.    If  this  view  were  hdd  (and  it  has 
more  than  once  made  its  appearance  hi  church  history,  thou^ 
it  has  never  prevailed),  reservation  mi^t  be  c^en.  to  objectioe 
on  theological  grounds.    But  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  doctrinal  standards,  and  there  is  an  express 
rubric  directing  that  any  that  remains  of  that  which  was  con- 
secrated is  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  churdi,  but  revercotly 
consumed.    There  can  therefore  be  no  theological  obstacle  to 
reservation  in  the  English  Churdi:  it  Is  a  question  of  practice 
only.    (2)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  rubric  just  referred  to  is 
in  itself  a  condemnation  of  reservation:  it  b  rather  directed, 
as  its  history  proves,  against  the  Irreverence  which  prevailed 
when  it  was  made;  and  in  fact  its  wording  is  based  upon  that 
of  a  pre-Reformation  order  which  coexisted  with  Ihe  practice 
of  reservation  (Lyndwood,  Provinciate,  lib.  UL  tit.  36,  note  f), 
(3)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  words  of  the  28th  Artide  (see 
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above)  constitute  in  themselves  an  express  prohibition  of  reserva- 
tion, strong  as  their  evidence  may  be  as  to  the  practice  and  feeling 
of  the  time.  The  words  are  the  common  property  of  an  earlier 
age  which  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  reservation  for  the  sick. 
(4)  It  has  indeed  been  contended  (by  Bishop  Wordsworth  of 
Sdisbuxy)  that  reservation  was  not  actually,  though  tacitly, 
continued  under  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  YI.,  since 
that  book  orders  that  the  curate  shall  "minister,"  and  not 
"  celebrate,"  the  communion  in  the  sick  person's  house.  But 
such  a  tadt  sanction  on  the"part  of  the  compilers  of  the  second 
Prayer-Book  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  in  view  of 
their  known  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  an  examination  of 
contemporary  writings  hardly  justifies  the  contention  that  the 
two  words  are  so  carefully  useid  as  the  argument  would  demand. 
Anyhow,  as  the  bishop  notes,  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  the 
Prayer-Book  of  i66x,  where  the  word  is  "celebrate."  (5)  The 
Elisabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  contained  a  provision  that  at 
the  univeruties  the  public  services,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eucharist,  might  be  in  a  Unguage  other  than  English,  and  in 
1560  there  appeared  a  Latin  version  of  the  Prayer-Book,  issued 
under  royal  letters  patent,  in  which  there  was  a  rubric  prefixed 
to  the  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  based  on  that  in 
the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  (see  above),  and  providing 
that  the  Eucharist  should  be  reserved  for  the  sick  person  if 
there  had  been  a  celebration  on  the  same  day.  But  although 
the  book  in  question  was  issued  under  letters  patent,  it  is  not 
really  a  translation  of  the  Elizabethan  book  at  all,  but  simply 
a  reshaping  of  Aless's  clever  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Edward 
VI. 's  first  book.  In  the  rubric  in  question  words  are  altered 
here  and  there  in  a  way  which  shows  that  its  reappearance  can 
hardly  be  a  mere  printer's  error;  but  in  any  case  its  importance 
is  very  slight,  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  specially  provides  that 
the  English  service  alone  is  to  be  used  for  the  Eucharist.  (6) 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  reservation  for  the  sick  prevails  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  doctrinal  standards  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  an 
additional  order  of  its  own  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
consequently  its  clergy  axe  not  restricted  to  the  services  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  reservation 
which  has  prevailed  in  Scotland  for  over  150  years  would  appear 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  q>ecial  circumstances  of  that  church 
during  the  z8th  century,  and  not  to  have  prevailed  continuously 
from  earlier  times.  (7)  Certain  of  the  divines  who  took  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  Prayer-Book  of  x66x  seem  to  speak  of  the 
practice  as  though  it  actually  prevailed  in  their  day.  But 
Bishop  Sparrow's  wwds  on  the  subject  {RationaUf  p.  349)  are 
iM>t  free  from  difficulty  on  any  hypothesis,  and  Thomdike 
iWarkSf  V.  578,  Libraiy  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology)  writes  in 
such  a  style  that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  he  is  describing 
the  actual  practice  of  his  day  or  that  which  in  his  view  it  ought 
to  be.  (8)  There  appears  to  be  more  evidence  than  is  commonly 
supposed  to  show  thai  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  Justin 
Martyr's  day  has  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
vis.  that  of  conveying  the  sacred  elements  to  the  houses  of  the 
sick  during,  or  directly  after,  the  celebration  in  church.  And  in 
1899  this  practice  received  the  sanction  of  Dr  Westcott,  then 
bishop  of  Durham.  (9)  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  clergy  under  the  36th  of  the  Canons  of  X604 
are  to  the  effect  that  they  will  use  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer-Book  and  none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  lawful  authority;  and  the  Prayer-Book  does  not  even 
mention  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  whilst  the  Articles 
mention  it  only  in  the  way  of  depreciation. 

The  matter  has  become  one  of  no  little  practical  importance 
owing  to  modem  developments  of  English  Church  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  widely  felt  that  neither  the  form  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick,  nor  yet  the  teaching  with  regard  to  spiritual 
communion  in  the  third  rubric  at  the  end  of  that  service,  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  arise  or  may  arise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  desire  for 
reservation  has  ariseni  in  part  at  least,  from  a  wish  for  some- 


thing analogous  to  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  of  exposition 
and  benediction;  and  the  chief  objection  to  any  formal  practice 
of  reservation,  on  the  part  of  many  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  opposed  to  it,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  this  fact.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  practice  of  reservation  of  the 
Eucharist,  cither  in  the  open  church  or  in  private,  has  become 
not  uncommon  in  recent  days. 

The  qiiestion  of  the  legality  of  reservation  was  brought  before 
the  two  archbishops  in  1899,  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  in  the  Lambeth  Hearing  on  Incense  (f.t.)*  The  parties 
concerned  were  three  clergymen,  who  appealed  from  the  direction 
of  their  respective  diocesans,  the  bishops  of  St  Albans  and 
Peterborough  and  the  archbishop  of  York:  in  the  two  former 
cases  the  archbishop  (Temple)  of  Canterbury  was  the  principal 
and  the  archbishop  of  York  (Madagan)  the  assessor,  whilst  in 
the  latter  case  the  functions  were  reversed.  The  hearing  extended 
from  17th  to  20th  July;  counsel  were  heard  on  both  sides, 
evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the  appeals  by  two  of  the 
clergy  concerned  and  by  several  other  witnesses,  lay  and  clerical, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  gone  into  with  no  little  fulness.  The 
archbishops  gave  their  decision  on  the  xst  of  May  X900  in  two 
separate  judgments,  to  the  effect  that,  in  Dr  Temple's  words, 
*'  the  Church  of  England  does  not  at  present  allow  reservation 
in  any  form,  and  that  those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed, 
though  perfectly  justified  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  proper 
authorities  to  alter  the  law,  are  not  justified  in  practising  reser- 
vation until  the  law  has  been  so  altered."  The  archbishop  of 
York  also  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  communion  of  the  sick,  when  they  are  really  ready  fcfr 
communion,  are  not  so  great  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested. 

See  W.  E.  Scudamore,  NcHtia  euekaristka  (snd  cd.,  London, 
1676);  and  art.  "  Reservation  "  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anh- 
quities,  vol.  ii.  (London.  1893};  Guardian  newapaper.  July  lo  and 
36,  1899.  and  May  2,  1900:  TM  Archbishops  itf  Canterbury  andYorh 
on  Reservation  cf  the  Sacrament  (London,  1900):  T.  S.  Franey, 
Mr  Dtbdin's  Speech  on  Reservation,  and  some  of  the  Eoiaence  (London, 
1899) :  F.  C.  Ecles,  Reservation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  ScoUish 
Church  (Aberdeen,  1899);  Bishop  J.  Vf ordtwarth,  further  Con- 
sideraiions  on  Public  Worship  (Salttbury.  190X).  (W.  E.  Co.) 

BUCHRB,  a  game  of  cards.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  corruption  of  tcartif  to  which  game  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance; others  coniwct  it  with  the  Ger.  Jucks  or  Jux^  a  joke, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  pack,  or  ^  deck,"  of  a  special  card 
called  "  the  joker  ";  but  neither  derivation  is  quite  satisfactory. 
The  "  deck  "  consists  of  33  cards,  all  cards  between  the  seven 
and  ace  being  rejected  from  an  ordinary  pack.  Sometimes  the 
sevens  and  eights  are  rejected  as  well.  Tlie  "  joker"  is  the  best 
card,  t.«.  the  highcit  trump.  Second  in  value  is  the  "right 
bower  "  (from  Dutch  hoer,  farmer,  the  luune  of  the  knave),  or 
knave  of  trumps;  third  is  the  "  left  bower,"  the  knave  of  the 
other  suit  of  tbe  same  colour  as  the  right  bower,  also  a  trump: 
then  follow  ace,  king,  queen,  &c.,  in  order.  Thus  if  spades  are 
trumps  the  order  is  (i)  the  joker,  (3)  knave  of  spades,  (3)  knave 
of  clubs,  (4)  ace  of  spades,  &c.  The  joker,  however,  is  not  always 
used.  When  it  is,  the  game  is  called  "  railroad  "  euchre.  In 
suits  not  trumps  the  cards  rank  as  at  whist.  Euchre  can  be 
played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons.  In  the  cut  for  deal,  the 
highest  card  deals,  the  knave  being  the  highest  and  the  ace 
the  next  best  card.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each  person, 
two  each  and  then  three  each,  or  vice  versa:  when  aU  have 
received  their  cards  the  next  card  in  the  pack  is  turned  up  for 
trumps. 

Tvro-handei  Euchre.-^U  the  non-dealer,  who  looks  at  his  cards 
first,  is  satisfied,  be  says  "  I  order  it  up,"  i^.  he  elects  to  pJay  with 
his  hand  as  it  sunds  and  with  the  trump  suit  as  turned  up.  The 
dealer  then  rejects  one  card,  which  is  put  face  downwards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pack,  and  takes  the  trump  card  into  his  hand.  If, 
homTver,  the  non-dealer  is  not  satisfied  with  bis  original  hand,  he  says 
"  I  pass."  on  which  the  dealer  can  either  "  adopt,  or  "  uke  it  up." 
the  suit  turned  up,  and  proceed  as  before,  or  nt  can  pass,  turning 
down  the  trump  card  to  show  that  he  passes.  If  both  players  pass, 
the  non-dealer  can  make  any  other  suit  trumps,  by  saying  "  I  make 
it  spades."  for  example,  or  he  can  pass  again,  wlien  the  dealer  can 
either  make  another  suit  trumps  or  pass.     If  both  players  pass,  the 


hand  is  at  an  end.    If  the  trump  card  is  black  and  either  player 
black  suit  trumps,  he  "  makes  it  next  ";  if  he  makes 


makes  the  other 
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be  nil"  I  tbe  laiu  ip^lica  la 


SUM  loUoH  (uii  ii  tie  cu.  but  he  need  not  win  the  tiidc  oc 
inimp  if  uubk  Co  follow  not.  The  Wl  bower  couna  u 
and  a  trump  muu  be  pUynl  to  It  il  led.  Tbe  (ime  ii  6.t 
■he  pUyer  wbo  orden  up  or  sdopu  ntka  five  iricln  (■  " 
1i*>ram  twd  oointi;  if  lour  or  three  triclci,  dk  mint:  ■[ 
ricldf  Ike  li  "endued  "  uu 


n  poau  in  ■  onH,  lb*  iiinilu 
xlnnia.  Tlia[(aderilioiildbec*i"-"> 
he  ciala  wiU  probably  hold  om  I 
me  ite  taka  Iil  If  the  point  it  mtelH.  the  kaocr 
ic  tbe  dealer  ihoutd  ulce  op  the  tnmp.  If  the 
dealer  "  turn  it  down/'  il  ie  not  wiae  to  "  nulce  It,"  tuilcH  the  oddt 
on  ceuiiic  the  point  aniou  oH  tnimp  an  l««  10  one.  With  nod 
cai^i  iil^  So.  itabM  to  make  it  "  Mxt."  ai  Utt  dealer  ii  aot 
likely  to  have  a  booer  la  that  lulL  The  dealer,  if  be  adopti,  ibauld 
diicard  1  tinchtoa,  unleia  it  li  aa  ace.  II  the  dealer'a  acoce  b  thiM, 
oulya  very  urongbaEVl)uHifieaaneiD''arder]iicup."  It  u|ener' 
ally  wiK  in  play  to  dijcard  a  iiiMleton  and  not  to  unruard  another 
Hill.  With  onc'i  advcnary  nt  lour,  the  [rump  ihouM  be  j  ^ 
even  on  a  li^bt  hand. 

Tlua-liaidtd  (fnl-Uroal)  £«!».— In  thii  Ions  ol  tbc  xi 
optinn  of  playing  or  puHini  gi 
(he  pUyir  on  the  dealer'i  lelt. 

ot  nukca,  playl  ajainB  the  o .   _.  _ 

tariea  tarn  too  each;  by  other  U<n  he  ii  aet  tiack  iwu 
•hould  hit  acom  be  al  lovt,  be  baa  then  id  make  aeveD  [ 
procedure  la  the  tame  at  in  two-banded  euchre. 

Fnr-kaiiJii  Eiiclrr.— Tbo  game  b  played  iiith  pani 
and  liitinf ,  and  the  deal  paaiing,  ai  al  whin.    It  the 

1*  oidcrtd  up,  hb 
nan*  that  b*  kill 

, ^Jayo'taidtbeini 

put  face  downwardi  oa  the  ubie,  and  not  beinE  uwd  in  that  hand. 
Any  [^yer  can  aimilarlv  play  a  lone  hand,  Ua  panner  taldnf 
.  no  pan  in  the  play.  Even  iJ^the  bit  hand  playa  along,  the  tUrd 
may  take  it  lr«D  bim.  Similarly  the  dealer  may  take  It  from  tha 
aecond  hand/lut  the  acowd  baad  canoDt  take  It  fiom  the  deakf. 
If  aP  four  plavoi  put,  the  GiM  player  on  naia,  make  it,  or  play 
aloM,  nambii  tlK  luit  he  makit.  The  Ihitd  hand  can  "  take  It " 
Iron  the  tint,  ot  play  alone  Id  the  ndl  madt  by  the  £nt,  tha  dealer 
having  a  alDilar  right  over  Ui  own  partner.  If  all  lour  pati  afsln, 
the  band  It  at  an  end  and  the  deal  ptant.  The  game  it  five  up, 
poinlt  bdng  reeknoed  aa  before.  II  a  lone  player  maket  five  trickt 
Rit  tide  tcotet  [our;  if  three  tricka.  one:  if  he  laib  to  make  three 
tricka  the  opponentt  toot*  four.  It  b  not  wiie  lor  the  firtt  hand  10 
order  up  otcrott  the  tuilunltH  very  Krona.  It  It  good  policy  to  lead 
trumpa  through  a  hand  ibal  aaiKt.  IwT  policy  to  do  to  when  the 
leader  adopta.  Tnimpt  tbouU  be  led  to  a  patlner  who  haa  ocdercd 
up  or  made  it.  It  b  aomnimea  coaiadeied  wiie  for  the  Gna  hand  to 
"keep  the  bridge."  u.  order  up  wit  h  a  bad  hand,  to  pnvent  ike  other 

ksder't  b  lout.    Thb  right  b  loit  il  a  ptoyet  reminc"-  "-■ er, 

after  the  irump  card  haa  been  turned,  that  they  are  of 

b^dge.    If  tbe  trump  under  thete  circumitancet  i  ed 

up,  the  detkr  tbould  tun  down,  unleat  very  ttrong  nd 

band  iluiuld  not  aitbt  unlot  really  itrong.  eicept  wit  int 

ol  loiir4ll  or  four-bvc.    When  led  through,  it  b  1  k. 

cturii  fuHtui,  to  head  Ibe  irick.    The  dealer  thouM  ipt 

with  two  trumpt  in  hand,  or  with  one  trump  if  a  bon  ip. 

Al  lour-all  and  lour-hive  ho  ihould  adopt  on  a  weake  h. 

players    II  tEe  dea'ler'i  partner  tHSi.  the  dealer  iL .___  ..im 


the  dealer  lo  play  alone  if  mod'er 
generally  keep*  the  bridge  paiaet, 

"£««/«.  «.i».-ir,b,d,.j. 

■ely  ttrong.    1 

a  player  who 

uld  nuely  play 

or  too  lew  card. 

(0  any  player,  ot  eapoiei  two  tarda  In  tumlnt  up. 

it  b  a  niivleal 

•nd  tbe^^  paatea^^lbe«  b  a 

laced  card-in  t 

Ik  puk,  or  the 

llanvooeola 

wilhtbewronir 

number  of  oida,  or  the  dealer  playa  without  dbcarding,  Irumpi 
being  onkied  up.  hu  aide  forfelti  two  cointa  (a  lone  Gand  four 

poiata)  and  naoot  tcoie  during  Ihi 
!w  ^nt.  lor  each  revoke  (fve 

1  haod.    The  n 

voke  penally  1. 

n  (he  caK  of  a 

one  hand  ,  and 
en  back,  before 

no  Kore  can  be  made  that  hand;  a 

card  may  be  Uk 

oke,  but  it  i.  a 

eipovd  card. 

iC-lfSH.S^'ii?' 

^naltyiilheleadonloftum. 

-cSnT'cTl^ 

out  of  turn  to  hi.  lead,  all  the  card. 

and  .are  «p«ednn  the  table. 

■  (,...).    Il  It 

pbyvdwiihai . .... 

beinE  left  faGe.downwanla.  Each  playa'  "  bidt,"  u.  dcciana  aad 
nukei  a  certain  number  of  Uicfct.  tbe  h^etl  Udder  Itadiiw  aad 
hii  fiiil  csrd  bdng  a  tiumpL  When  tii  play,  Ifac  fMy  "ho  hidi 
highcat  daimt  aaUa  partner  the  phycr  who  baa  tbe  beM  arA  at 

'-  —  In  the  bidder*,  hand;  If  it  bamooc  tbeundealt 

-     -  by  lb*  {an  that  BO  one  ebe  bold.  it.  he 


}. 


philoiopber,  nfi  boro  on  ibe  itb  of  Jinuai?  1S46  it  A 
EaM  FiietluuL  Uu  father  died  wbea  he  «ai  a  child,  and  he 
wv  bTou<bt  up  by  hb  mothBr.  >  woman  ol  cooiidcnUc  tedyitj. 
He  wu  educated  at  Aurich,  wben  oB*  of  hb  tocbcn  «a*  tbc 
philoaopbei  Wilbetm  Reuter,  wbov  Infltirnof  was  Ibe  dmpinatim 
facioi  in  the  devdopment  of  hb  (bon^t.  Ptarisf  (o  iIk  nai- 
venity  ol  Cfltdagen  be  look  hb  degree  In  duiical  phOolocy  aad 

lb*  philoaophiol  side  of  Iheologr.  Subacqueally  be  itialitd  ia 
BeilJD,  specially  under  Trcodelenbarg,  wbooe  ethical  imdcBciea 
and  hiitoiicil  treatment  of  pbihuophy  greatly  attiBctcd  haa. 
Fnun  iSti  to  1S74  Euckcn  Uugbt  philaaopfa)-  at  Band,  ud  in 
i8j4  became  pioieiHi  of  philowphy  U  tbe  univenity  d  Job. 
In  1 008  he  wai  awarded  [be  Nobel  piiie  for  literaiure.  Eocbes't 
philosophical  work  u  partly  hitlorical  and  partly  auBtraclive, 
[he  Eonoer  tide  being  predominant  in  hii  earlier,  the  latter  fa 
tiu  later  works.  Their  moit  striking  feature  b  the  clcae  or^Bic 
iclaiionsbip  belween  the  Iwo  paiu.  Tbe  aim  of  [he  hblorical 
worki  il  to  show  Ifae  neceisiiy  connaioii  bctweea  pfaSoaopliical 
concepts  and  the  age  to  which  they  bdong;  [he  laiiie  idea  b 
at  (he  root  of  hb  conatruclivc  speculation.  All  philotaphy  b 
phUoaopby  ol  life,  tbe  development  ol  1  new  culture,  not  mere 
iauUectualisDi,  but  the  application  of  a  vital  religiout  inqaraiioa 
to  the  ptictkal  pcobleins  of  lodely.  Tlui  practical  Mr»liST« 
Eucken  described  by  tbe  term  "  Aclivtsm."  ' 
thb  principle,  Eticken  has  ^vei 


It  diet  VMki  u 


-^ .rjTiss 

titb  CtiiUit  3fc  1 1  il  jii 


(lS7a) :  the  imporunt  hiitoric ., 

bit  OnaHariti  if  Gffnwwt  (IMS;  Eng. 
Pbdpt,  NeWyStVitSo;  jid  ed.  under  the  dt  .   _ 

in  Ccftnoit,  19041  4th  ed.,  1900)1  a«WnHi  im  >U 
■iwlgne  bBN);  Pnliamna  m  AnttMcn  Sia  tit  Em.  .  .  — 
GtiHaMm  (lBBg)i  Bturin  tmr  CuctuUt  im  ■»«■  fUmfUi 
(1886.  1903)1  dS  Eimlitil  da  OtiuiMau  (1M8):  Di,  £tl(u- 
awctaiiwun  dir  irtiMi.  Dojbr  (iBoo;  71b  ed,  1907;  Eac.  tnat, 
W.  Howh  and  Boya  CibM,  Tit,PrMim  if  BwmamL^  1909); 
Da  WtkrlitaiMt  in  &(>ciH  (1901:  and  ed.,  190s):  n>_ai 
ta^Aq^na  bhI  JCosI  (1901I:  Cnimmjii  Aitfi*lm  aa  PMWi.  mmi 
l^naniduiuiiit  (igoili  FUlanpUt  dcr  CtieWciUi  (ioot): Do- 
Kamff  »  aiua  fol^  LitimamMI  [IM,  1907)1  Gf--«»ia 
n'Hr  ■aiin£.tnuuicltaiaiag  (1907)1  En^fUbvi^ta  Wb /^UeMlii 

p'  tttriia 

Li  IMvisas- 

?,  1*54 

,0,  ■  (he  hit- 

lo  |,indei); 

•c.  a?3 


ry  ran  mineral,  occaslotiany  enl  ii  ■  lem-ataae 

for  the  cabinet.  It  bean  some  relatioa  [0  betyl  in  that  it  ta  a 
tilicile  con[aini]ig  berylUum  BAd  aluminium,  but  faydngeii  Is 
alio  present,  and  the  anilyHi  oF  eudase  lead  to  the  fomnla 
HBeAlSiOi  or  Be(AIOH)SiOv  II  aytltllin  in  (he  mwioclinic 
lyslcm,  the  ci7s(ali  being  geoenlly  ol  prismatic  habit,  striated 
vertically,  and  tcRniiuled  by  acute  pynmidi.  Chavage  b 
peifect,  paiallel  to  the  cUnopinacoid,  and  ibb  luggtited  to  R.  J. 
HtUy  the  name  eudase.  from  the  Cicck  tl,  eaaOy,  and  Mm, 
fracture.  Tbe  ready  cleavage  renders  tbe  atone  fragile  witb  a 
lendcncy  to  chip,  and  thus  detractt  from  ita  use  ttm  penonal 
ornament.  The  colour  b  generally  pale-blue  orgnen,  tbonsb 
the  mineral  )■  odourla*.    When  cot  It  '— "■"— 
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ceruin  kinds  of  beryl  (aqiuunarine)  and  topaz,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  specific  gravity  (3-1).  Its  hardness 
(7 •  5)  is  rather  less  than  that  of  topaz.  Eudase  occurs  with  topaz 
at  Boa  Vista,  near  Ouro  Preto  (Villa  Rica)  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil  It  is  found  also  with  topaz  and  chryso- 
beryl  in  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  the  R.  Sanarka  in  the  South 
Urds;  and  is  met  with  as  a  rarity  in  the  mica-schist  of  the 
Rauris  in  the  Austrian  Alps. 

BUGUD  [EucuoDEsL  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megan'an 
(also  called  the  eristic  or  dialectic)  school  of  philosophy,  was 
bom  e.  450  B.C.,  probably  at  Megara,  though  Gela  in  Sicily  has 
also  been  named  as  his  birthplace  (Diogenes  LaCrtius  iL  106), 
and  died  in  374.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates.  Aulus  Gellius  (vL  10)  states  that,  when  a  decree 
was  passed  forbidding  the  Megarians  to  enter  Athens,  he  regularly 
visited  his  master  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  intimate  friends  who  listened  to  the 
last  discourse.  He  withdrew  subsequently  with  a  number  of 
fellow  disdpl6i  to  Megara,  aiKl  it  has  been  conjectured,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  this  was  the  period  of  Plato's 
residence  in  Megara,  of  which  indications  appear  in  the  TheaeUtus, 
He  is  said  to  have  written  six  dialogues,  of  which  only  the  titles 
have  been  preserved.  For  his  doctrine  (a  combination  of  the 
principles  of  Parmenides  and  Socrates)  see  Megauan  School. 

EUCLID,  Greek  mathematician  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.;  we 
are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  also 
of  his  parentage,  his  teachers,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  years. 
In  smne  of  the  editions  of  his  works  he  is  called  Mefarensis,  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  at  Megara  in  Greece,  a  mistake  which  arose 
from  confounding  him  with  another  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
Produs  (A.D.4xa-4B5),  the  authority  for  most  of  our  information 
regarding  Eoclid,  states  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
the  Elements  ihtX  Euclid  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  reigned  from  323  to  285  B.C.,  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  associates  of  Plato,  but  older  than  Eratosthenes  (276* 
196  B.C.)  and  Archimedes  (387-21 2  B.C.).  Euclid  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  mathematical  school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  at 
that  time  becoming  a  centre,  not  only  of  .commerce,  but  of  leam- 
ing  and  resnrch,  and  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of  exact  science 
he  would  have  deserved  commemoration,  even  if  his  writings 
had  not  secured  him  a  worthier  title  to  fame.  Proclus  preserves 
a  reply  made  by  Euclid  to  King  Ptolemy,  who  asked  whether  he 
could  not  learn  geometry  more  easily  than  by  studying  the 
Elements—**  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Pappus  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  Mathematical  Collection,  says  that  Euclid  was 
a  man  of  mOd  and  inoffensive  temperament,  unpretending, 
and  kind  to  all  genuine  students  of  mathematics.  This  being 
all  that  is  known  of  the  life  and  character  of  Euclid,  it  only 
remains  therefore  to  speak  of  lus  works. 

Among  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Elements  {Ztccxm)  (xe  Gbomztiy).  They  consist  of 
thirteen  books;  two  more  are  frequently  added,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  later  mathematician, 
Hypsides  of  Alexandria. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  to  what  extent  EucUd, 
in  his  Elements^  is  a  discoverer  or  a  compiler.  To  this  question 
no  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  for  scarcely  any  of 
the  writings  of  earher  geometers  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
We  are  mainly  dependent  on  Pappus  and  Proclus  for  the  scanty 
notices  we  have  of  Euclid's  predecessors,  and  of  the  problems 
which  engaged  their  attention;  for  the  solution  of  problems, 
and  not  the  discovery  of  theorems,  would  seem  to  have  been  their 
principal  object.  From  these  authors  we  leara  that  the  property 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  had  been  found  oiit,  the  principles  of 
geometrical  analvsis  laid  down,  the  restriction  of  constructions 
in  plane  geometry  to  the  straight  line  and  the  drde  agreed  upon, 
the  doctrine  of  proportion,  for  both  oommensurables  and  in* 
oommensurables,  as  well  as  lod,  plane  and  solid,  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections  investigated,  the  five  regular 


written,  and  the  famous  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube 
reduced  to  the  determination  of  two  mean  proportionab  between 
two  given  straight  lines.  Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  dis- 
covery, and  all  that  it  implied,  Euclid  must  have  made  a  great 
advance  beyond  his  predecessors  (we  are  told  that "  he  arranged 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus,  perfected  those  of  Theaetetus,  and 
reduced  to  invincible  demonstration  many  things  that  had  previ- 
ously been  more  loosely  proved  "),  for  his  Elements  supplanted 
all  similar  treatises,  and,  as  Apollonius  received  the  title  of  "  the 
great  geometer,"  so  Euclid  has  come  down  to  later  ages  as  "  the 
elementator." 

For  the  past  twenty  centuries  parts  of  the  ElemetUs,  notably 
the  first  six  books,  have  been  used  as  an  introduction  to  geometry. 
Though  they  are  now  to  some  extent  superseded  in  most 
countries,  their  long  retention  is  a  proof  that  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  not  unsuftable  for  such-  a  purpose.  They  are,  speaking 
generally,  not  too  difficult  for  novices  in  the  science;  the  demon- 
stratiohs  are  rigorous,  ingenious  and  often  elegant;  the  mixture 
of  problems  and  theorems  gives  perhaps  some  variety,  and 
makes  their  study  less  monotonous;  and,  if  regard  be  had 
merely  to  the  metrical  properties  of  space  as  distinguished  from 
the  graphical,  hardly  any  cardinal  geometrical  truths  are  omitted. 
With  these  excellences  are  combined  a  good  many  defects,  some 
of  them  inevitable  to  a  system  based  on  a  very  few  axioms 
and  postulates.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the  propositions 
seems  arbitrary;  associated  theorems  and  problems  are  not 
grouped  togetbor;  tht  classification,  in  short,  is  imperfect. 
Oihtt  objections,  not  to  mention  minor  blemishes,  are  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  style,  arising  partly  from  a  defective  nomenclature, 
the  treatment  of  parallels  depending  on  an  axiom  which  is  not 
axiomatic,  and  the  sparing  use  of  superposition  as  a  method  of 
proof. 

Of  the  thirty-three  ancient  books  subservient  to  geometrical 
analysis,  Pappus  enumerates  first  the  Data  (AcBoplva)  of  Euclid. 
He  says  it  contained  90  propositions,  the  scc^  of  which  he 
describes;  it  now  consists  of  9S.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this 
discrepancy,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the  propositions, 
as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Pappus,  have  since  been  split  into 
two,  or  that  what  were  once  scholia  have  since  been  erected 
into  propositions.  The  object  of  the  Data  is  to  show  that  when 
certain  things— lines,  angles,  spaces,  ratios,  &£. — are  given  by 
hypothesis,  certain  other  things  are  given,  that  is,  are  determin- 
able. The  book,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  and  as  we  may  gather 
from  its  contents,  was  intended  for  the  investigation  of  problems; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Euclid  m\ist  have  extended 
the  method  of  the  Data  to  the  investigation  of  theorems.  What 
prompts  this  conjecture  is  the  similarity  between  the  analysis 
of  a  theorem  and.  the  method,  common  enough  in  the  Elements, 
of  reductio  ad  absnrdum — the  one  setting  out  from  the  supposition 
that  the  theorem  is  true,  the  other  from  the  supposition  that 
it  is  false,  thence  in  both  cases  deducing  a  chain  of  consequences 
which  ends  in  a  conclusion  previously  known  to  be  true  or  false. 

The  JiUroduction  to  Harmony  (E2ffa7«or4  dp^ioruc^),  and  the 
Section  of  the  Scale  (KararoMi)  xav6f<of),  treat  of  music.  There 
b  good  reason  for  believing  that  one  at  any  rate,  and  probably 
both,  of  these  books  are  not  by  Euclid.  No  mention  is  made 
of  them  by  any  writer  previous  to  Ptolemy  (a.d.  140),  or  by 
Ptolemy  himsdf,  and  in  no  ancient  codex  are  they  ascribed 
to  Euclid. 

The  Fkaenomena  (4aii«jyMra)  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
appearances  produced  by  the  motion  attributed  to  the.celestial 
sphere.  Pappus,  in  the  few  remarks  prefatory  to  his  sixth  book, 
complains  of  the  faults,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  of 
writers  on  astronomy,  and  cites  as  an  example  of  the  former 
the  second  theorem  of  Euclid's  Fkaenomena,  whence,  and  from 
the  interpolation  of  other  proofs,  David  Gregory  infers  that  this 
treatise  is  corrupt. 

The  Optia  and  Catoptrics  CGrrwd,  Kororfptf &)  are  ascribed 
to  Euclid  bv  Proclus.  and  by  Marinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Data, 
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sane  things  as  three  in  the  Optics,  &  one  of  the  reasons  given  by 
Gregory  for  deeming  that  work  spurious.  Several  other  reasons 
will  be  found  in  Gregory's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works. 

In  some  editions  of  Euclid's  works  there  is  given  a  book  on 
the  Divisions  of  Superjiaest  which  consists  of  a  few  propositions, 
showing  how  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  to  divide  in  a  given 
ratio  triangles,  quadrilaterals  and  pentagons.  This  was  supposed 
by  John  Dee  of  London,  who  transcribed  or  translated  it,  and 
entrusted  it  for  publication  to  his  friend  Federico  Commandino 
of  Urbino,  to  be  the  treatise  of  Euclid  referred  to  by  Produs' 
as  t6  mpl  Biaiphvof  pi0>loif.  Dee  mentions  that,  in  the  copy 
from  which  he  wrote,  the  book  was  ascribed  to  Machomet  of 
Bagdad,  and  adduces  two  or  three  reasons  for  thinking  it  to  be 
Euclid's.  This  opinion,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  very  strongly,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  adopted  by 
Commandino.    The  book  does  not  exist  in  Greek. 

The  fragment,  in  Latin,  De  Uoi  et  ponderosOf  which  is  of  no 
value,  and  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Gregory's  edition  only  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  left  out,  is  mentioned  neither  by  Pappus 
nor  Produs,  and  occurs  first  in  Bartholomew  Zamberti's  edition 
of  1537.    There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  genuine. 

The  following  works  attributed  to  Euclid  are  not  now  extant: — 

I.  Three  books  on  Porisms  (flufA  rum  voptaiikrwf)  are  men- 
tioned both  by  Pappus  and  Produs,  and  the  former  gives  an 
abstract  of  them,  with  the  lemmas  assumed.    (See  Porj^m.) 

3.  Two  books  are  mentioned,  named  tbnw  rpdf  kn^o»d^ 
which  is  rendered  Loccrum  ad  superMem  by  Commandino  and 
subsequent  geometers.  These  books  were  subservient  to  the 
analysis  of  lod,  but  the  four  lemmas  which  refer  to  them  and 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Matkemaiical 
CoUeciion,  throw  very  little  light  on  their  contents.  R.  Slmson's 
opinion  was  that  they  treated  of  curves  of  double  curvature, 
and  he  intended  at  one  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
(Sec  TraU's  Life  of  Dr  Simson). 

3.  Pappus  says  that  Euclid  wrote  four  books  on  the  Conic 
Sections  {fitfiXla  rioaapa  Kumiuv),  which  Apollonius  amplified, 
and  to  which  he  added  four  more.  It  is  known  that,  in  the  time 
of  Euclid,  the  parabola  was  considered  as  the  section  of  a  right- 
angled  cone,  the  ellipse  that  of  an  acute-angled  cone,  the  hyper- 
bola that  of  an  obtuse-angled  cone,  and  that  ApoUonius  was  the 
first  who  showed  that  the  three  sections  could  be  obtained  from 
any  cone.  There  is  good  ground  therefore  for  supposing  that  the 
first  four  books  of  Apollonlus's  Conies,  which  are  stiU  extant, 
resemble  Euclid's  Conies  even  less  than  Euclid's  Elements  do 
those  of  Eudoxus  and  Theaetetus. 

4.  A  book  on  FaUacies  (IIcaI  ifOtboLpUaw)  is  mentioned  by 
Produs,  who  says  that  Euclid  wrote  it  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing beginners  in  the  detection  of  errors  in  reasoning;. 

This  notice  of  Euclid  would  be  incomplete  without  tome  account 
of  the  earliest  and  t  he  most  important  editions  of  his  works.  Passing 
over  the  commentatoFs  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  first  European 
translator  of  any  part  of  Eudid  is  Bo4!tiua  (^00).  author  oi  the 
De  coHSolalume  pkilosophia*.  His  Eudidis  Megarensis  gfiometria* 
Hbri  duo  contain  neariy  all  the  definitions  of  the  first  three  books 
of  the  EUmenis,  the  postulates,  and  most  of  the  axioms.  The 
enunciatiuas;  with  diagrams  but  no  proofs,  are  given  of  roost  of 
the  propositions  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth  books,  and  a  few 
Irom  the  third.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  Eudid  was  translated 
into  Arabic,  but  the  onlv  printed  version  in  that  languaae  b  the 
one  made  of  the  thirteen  books  of  the  Eiements  by  Nasir  Al-Dtn  Al- 
TQsI  (I  tth  century),  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1^94. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Eudid  was  a  translation  of  the  fifteen 
books  of  the  Elements  from  the  Arabic,  made,  it  is  supposed,  by 
Adclard  of  Bath  (lath  century),  with  the  comments  of  Campanus 
of  Novara.  It  appeared  at  Venice  in  1483,  printed  by  Erhardus 
Ratdolt,  and  dedicated  to  the  doge  Giovanni- Mocenigo.  This 
edition  represents  Eudid  very  inadequately;  the  comments  are 
often  foolish,  propositions  are  sometimes  omitted,  sometimes  joined 
together,  useless  cases  are  interpolated,  and  now  and  then  Euclid's 
order  changed. 

The  first  printed  translation  from  the  Greek  is  that  of  Bartholo* 
mew  Zamberti.  which .  appeared  at  Venice  in  IS05.  Its  contents 
«ill  be  seen  from  the  title:  Eudidis  megarisis  pnilosoiM  plakmici 
MathematicaruZ  disciplinarU  Janitoris:  Habent  in  hoc  volumine 
quicHq'Z  ad  mathtmaticA  subslantid  aspirlU:  demltorum  libros  xiii 
cu  expositione  Theonis  tnsienis  maikematici  .  .  .  Quibus  .  .  .  ad- 
juncta.    Dcputatum  scilicet  Eudidi  volumU  xiiii  ci  expositide  Hypsi. 


Alex.  Itidh^  Phaeno,  Spoen.  Perspi.  am  exposili»n» 
minndus  me  liber  Datormm  tmm  aposiUte  Pappi  Me 
ca  Marini  dielectici  teolheoria.    Bar,  Zdber,  Vene.  Interpu. 

The  first  printed  Creek  text  was  published  at  Basel,  in  1535,  vita 
the  title  WUktUau  Zrt^joSimw  fitfik.  tk  km  rmm  OitfMf  >ws— ifit.  It 
was  edited  bjr  Simon  Grynaeus  from  two  MSS.  sent  to  hiiBj  tke 
one  from  Venice  by  Lasanis  Bayfius,  and  the  other  from  Psris  by 
John  Ruellius.  The  four  books  of  Pixxlus's  coaunentary  ar — - — 
at  the  end  from  an  Oxford  MS.  supplied  by  John  Claymuadi 

The  English  edition,  the  only  one  whicn  oootains  all  the 
works  attributed  to  Euclid,  is  that  of  Dr  David  Gregory*  prtblMwd 
at  Oxford  in  1703,  with  the  title,  BfaXJfcv  rk  emfimJm.  EmhdiM 
quae  supersunt  omn*a.  The  text  is  that  of  theBasdeditioa.caRectcd 
from  the  MSS.  bequeathed  by  Sir  Henry  Savik.  and  frosn  SavOe's 
annotations  on  his  own  copy.  The  Latin  translation,  wfaicb  aooosn. 
panics  the  Credc  on  the  same  pape,  is  for  the  moat  put  that  of 
Commandino.  The  French  edition  has  the  title,  X«f  CFsiini 
d'Eudide,  traduila  en  Latin  el  en  Franfais,  fapeh  mm  ■MwmiJ 
trh-ancien  qM  Hait  retU  inconnnjnsqn'd  nos  jours.  Par  P.  Peyrmd, 
Tradnetenr  des  enmes  d'ArekimUe.  It  was  publidied  at  Vina  n 
three  vdumes.  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1814,  the  seooad  is 
1816  and  the  third  in  1818.  It  contains  the  ElememU  and  the  JDsis, 
which  ar^  says  the  editor,  oertainJy  the  only  works  idikh  remaia 
to  us  of  this  ever-celebrated  geometer.  The  texts  of  the  Bead  aad 
Oxford  editkms  were  collated  with  33  MSS.,  one  of  whkdh  belonged 
to  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  but  had  been  sent  to  Pkris  by  dbe 
comte  de  Peluse  (Monge).  The  Vatican  MS.  was  snppoaed  to  date 
from  the  oth  century;  and  to  its  readings  Peyrard  gave  the  pvsUM 
weight,  what  may  be  called  the  German  edition  has  the  title 
FfcrXsf<oi»  ZratxdSa.  Eudidis  Elemenia  ex  apHmis  Ukrie  m  nmm 
Tironnm  Graeu  edita  ab  Ernesto.  Ferdinando  AngnsL  It  was  pub* 
fished  at  Berlin  m  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  m  1836 
and  the  second  in  1899.  The  above  mentioned  texts  were  cnBstwl 
with  three  other  MSS.  Modem  standard  editions  are  by  Dr  HeJbeig 
of  Copenhagen,  Emdidis  Blementa,  edidit  et  Latime  mtapretaliu  eu 
J.  U  Wheri.  vols.  L-v.  (Upsiae,  1883-1888),  aad  by  TT U  HcatK. 
Tks  Thirteen  BookscfEndld's  ElemenU,  vols.  L-uL  (Cambridge.  1908). 

Of  transbttions  of  the  Eiemeuts  into  modem  languages  the  mmibcr 
is  very  laxge.  The  first  English  translation,  published  at 
1570,  has  the  title.  The  Elements  ef  Ceometrie  ef  the 
PkUosopker  Eudide  of  Mefora.  FaitkfuUy  (nowirst) 
the  Engfiske  loung^  ly  H.  BitUngsUy,  Citiaen  ef  temdm 
art  annexed  etrtame  Scholia,  Annolations  nnd  Iweeniimu.ef  the 
best  Mathematiciens,  both  ef  time  past  and  M  this  our  age.  The  first 
French  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  ElemenU  has  the  title.  La 
QmnMO  Liera  da  Elemented  Eudide.  Tradmcts  de  Latin  en  Amscms. 
Par  D.  Renrion,  Mathematieien.  The  first  cditioo  of  it  ww  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  161 5.  and  a  second,  corrected  and  ausinealea,  in 
1635.  Pierre  Forcadel  de  Bezi£s  had  published  at  Psns  in  1564  a 
traulation  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Elements,  and  m  13^  of  the 
seventh,  dghth  and  ninth  books.  An  Italian  tnnslatioa«  indb  the 
ritle,  Endtde  Megarena  acutissitno  philosopho  solo  imtreduttore  deOe 
ScienHe  Mathematics.     Dili^ntements  rassettatOt  et  aOa 
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ridotio,  per  il  degno  prcfessort  di  tal  Scientie  NicoU  Tartalea  B 
was  punished        " -  -    -       - 
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^  at  Venice  in  1569,  and  Federico 

translation  appeared  at  Urbino  in  1575;  a 
Sets  Libra  primera  de  la  geometria  ae  Eudida. 
Ugua  EspafMa  por  Rodrigo  Camorano,  Astrolefo  y  MaAeeentko, 
at  Seville  in  1570;  and  a  Turkish  one,  translated  from  the  editiaa 
of  J.  Bonnycastle  by  Husain  R'fU,  at  Bulak  in  i8a^  Dr  Robert 
Simson's  editions  of  the  first  six  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  booia 
of  the  ElemenU,  and  of  the  Data, 

AuTBoaxTiBS. — ^The  authon  and  eiitions  above  leferied  to; 
Fabridus,  Bibliotkeca  Craeca,  vol.  tv.;  Murliard's  LiUeratmr  der 
mathematischen  Wissenschaften;  Heilbronner's  HiUoria  maikeemi 
unioersaex  De  Mornn's  artide  *'  Eudeides  "  in  Smith's  Dictiomary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology;  Moriu  Cantor's  CesdhchU  der  Mathe- 
matih,  vol  u  Q.S.  M.) 

BUCRATIDB8,  king  of  Bactria  (c.  175-129  B.C.),  came  to  tbe 
throne  by  a  rebellion  against  the  dynasty  of  Euthydcmia, 
whose  son  Demetrius  had  conquered  western  India.  His 
authority  was  challenged  by  a  g^t  many  other  pretenden 
and  Greek  dynasts  in  Sogdiana,  Aiia  (Herat),  Drangiaiia 
(Sijistan),  &r.,  whose  names— Pantaleon,  Agathocks,  Anti- 
machus,  Antalddas  "the  victorious"  (puai^dpot),  Plato, 
whose  unique  coin  b  dated  from  the  year  147  of  the  Sciracid 
era  (•-166  B.c.)f  and  others — are  known  only  from  coins  with 
Greek  and  Indian  legends.  In  the  west  the  Parthian  king 
Mithradates  I.  began  to  Enlarge  his  kingdom  and  attacked 
Eucratides;  he  succeeded  in  conquering  two  provinces  between 
Bactria  and  Parthia,  called  by  Strabo  "  the  coiutiy  of  AjqMoncs 
and  Turiua,"  two  Iranian  names.  But  the  prindpal  opponent 
of  Eucntides  was  Demetrius  {q.v.)  of  India,  who  attacked  him 
with  a  large  army  "of  300,000  jnen";  Eucratides  fled  with 
300  men  into  a  fortre8s<«nd  was  besieged.    But  at  last  be  beat 
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Dtnetriiis,  tod  conquered  a  great  part  of  western  India.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus  of  Artemita,  the  historian  of  the  Parthians, 
he  ruled  over  looo  towns  (Stnbozv.686;  transferred  toDiodotus 
of  Bactria  in  Justin  41,  4.  6);  and  the  extent  of  his  kingdom 
over  Bactria,  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  Drangiana  (Sijistan),  Kabul 
and  the  western  Punjab  is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins.  On 
these  coins,  which  bear  Greek  and  Indian  legends  (in  Kharoshti 
writing,  cf.  Bactbia),  he  is  called  "  the  great  King  Eucratides." 
On  one  his  portrait  and  name  are  associated  on  the  reverse  with 
those  of  Heliocles  and  Laodice;  Heliodes  was  probably  his  son, 
and  the  coin  may  have  been  struck  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  Laodice,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Sekucid  princess.  In 
Bactria  Eucratides  founded  a  Greek  city,  Eucratideia  (Strabo 
zi.  516.  Ptolem.  vi.  1 1.  8).  On  Bis  return  from  India'Eucratides 
was  (about  150  B.C.)  murdered  by  his  son,  whom  he  had  made 
CO- regent  (Justin  41.  6).  This  son  is  probably  the  Heliocles  just 
mentioned,  who  on  his  coins  calls  himself  *'  the  Just  "  (fiacikkat 
*HXtocXcovt  iucalov).  In  his  time  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom 
lost  the  countries  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Mongolian  tribes, 
the  Yue-chi  of  the  Chinese,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythians,  by 
the  Indians  Saka,  among  which  the  Tochari  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous, invaded  Sogdiana  in  159  B.C.  and  conquered  Bactria 
in  159.  Meanwhile  the  Parthian  kings  Mithradates  I.  and 
Phraates  II.  conquered  the  provinces  in  the  west  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  (Justin  41,  6.  8);  for  a  short  time  Mithradates  I.  extended 
his  dominion  to  the  borders  of  India  (Diod.  33.  x8,  Orosius  v. 
4.  16).  When  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  tried  once  more  to  restore 
the  Scleudd  dominion  in  130,  Phraates  allied  himself  with  the 
Scythians  (Justin  4a,  x.  i);  but  after  his  decisive  victory  in  129 
he  was  attacked  by  them  and  fell  in  the  battle.  The  changed 
state  of  affairs  is  ^own  by  the  numerous  coins  of  Heliocles; 
while  his  predecessors  maintained  the  Attic  standard,  which 
had  been  dominant  throughout  the  Greek  east,  he  on  his  later 
coins  passes  over  to  a  native  sQver  standard,  and  his  broue 
coins  became  quite  barbarous.  Besides  his  coins  we  possess 
coins  of  many  other  Greek  kings  of  these  times,  most  of  whom 
take  the  ^ithet  of  "  invincible  "  (dHxirrof )  and  "  saviour " 
cuHfp).  They  are  records  of  a  desperate  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
to  maintain  their  nationality  and  independence  in  the  Far  East; 
one  usurper  after  the  other  rose  to  fight  for  the  rescue  of  the 
kingdom.  But  tbese  internal  wars  only  accelerated  the  destruc- 
tion; about  lao  b.c.  almost  the  whole  of  eastern  Iran  was  in 
the  hands  either  of  a  Parthian  dynasty  or  of  ihe  Mongol  invaders, 
who  are  now  called  Indo-Scythians.  On^  in  the  Kabul  valley 
and  western  India  the  Greeks  maintained  themselves  about  two 
generations  longer  (see  Mbnamdcr).  (Ed.M.) 

EUDABHONISII  (from  Gr.  tiiSaiiuiria,  literally  the  sUte  of 
being  under  the  protection  of  a  benign  spirit,  a  "  good  genius  "), 
in  ethics,  the  name  applied  to  theories  of  morality  which  find 
the  chief  good  of  man  in  some  form  of  happiness.  The  term 
Eudaemonia  has  been  taken  in  a  large  number  of  senses,  with 
consequent  variations  in  the  meaning  of  Eudaemontsm.  To 
Plato  the  "  happiness  "  of  all  the  members  of  a  state,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  capacity,  was  the  final  end  of  political  development. 
Aristotle,  as  usual,  adopted  "  eudaemonia  "  as  the  term  which  in 
popular  language  most  nearly  represented  his  idea  and  made 
it  the  keyword  of  his  ethical  doctrine.  None  the  less  he  greatly 
expanded  the  content  of  the  word,  until  the  popular  idea  was 
practically  lost:  if  a  man  is  to  be  called  wttbaiiuMt  he  must  have 
all  his  powers  performing  their  functions  freely  in  accordance 
with  virtue,  as  well  as  a  reasonaUe  degree  of  material  well-being; 
the  highest  conceivable  good  of  man  is  the  life  of  contemplation. 
Aristotle  further  held  that  the  good  man  in  achieving  virtue 
must  esperience  pleasure  (43oi^),  which  is,  therefore,  not  the 
same  as,  but  the  sequel  to  or  concomitant  of  eudaemonia.  Sub- 
sequent thinkers  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  identified  the 
two  ideas,  and  much  confusion  has  resulted.  Among  the  ancients 
the  Epicureans  expressed  all  eudaemonia  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  hedonism, 
as  the  search  for  a  continuous  series  of  physicd  pleasures,  from 
eudaemonism ,  a  condition  of  enduring  mental  satisfaction.  Such 
a  distinction  involves  the  assumptions  that  bodily  pleaaures 


are  genericaUy  different  from  mental  ones,  and  that  there  is  in 
practice  a  clearly  marked  dividing  line, — both  of  which  hypo- 
theses are  frequently  denied.  Among  modem  writers,  James  Seth 
(Elkical  Princ.,  1894)  resumes  Aristotle's  position,  and  places 
Eudaemonism  as  the  mean  between  the  Ethics  of  Sensibility 
(hedonism)  and  the  Ethics  of  Rationality,  each  of  which  over- 
looks the  complex  character  of  human  l^e.  The  fundaroetal 
difficulty  which  confronu  those  who  would  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  eudaemonia  is  that  all  pleasure  is  ultimately  a 
mental  phenomenon,  whether  it  be  roused  by  food,  music,  doing 
a  moral  action  or  committing  a  theft.  There  is  a  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  critics  of  hedonism  to  confuse  "pleasure  " 
with  animal  pleasure  or  "  passion,"— in  other  words,  with  a 
pleasure  phenomenon  in  which  the  predominant  feature  is  entire 
lack  of  self-control,  whereas  the  word  "  pleasure "  has  strictly 
no  such  connotation.  Pleasure  is  strictly  nothing  more  than 
the  state  of  being  pleased,  and  hedonism  the  theory  that  man's 
chief  good  consists  in  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a 
continuous  succession  of  such  states.  That  they  are  in  some 
cases  produced  by  physical  or  sensory  stimuli  does  not  constitute 
them  irrational,  and  it  is  purely  arbitrary  to  confine  the  word 
pleasure  to  those  cases  in  which  such  stimuli  are  the  proximate 
causes.  The  value  of  the  term  Eudaemonism  as  an  antithesis 
to  Hedonism  is  thus  very  questionable. 

BUDOCIA  AUGUSTA  (e.  401-e.  460),  the  wife  of  Theodosius 
II.,  East  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in  Athens,  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  from  whom  she  received  a  thorough 
training  in  literature  and  rhetoric  Deprived  of  her  small 
patrimony  by  her  brothers'  rapacity,  she  betook  herself  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  redress  at  court.  Her  accomplishments 
attracted  Theodosius'  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  her  into  her 
retinue  and  destined  her  to  be  the  «mperor's  wife.  After  receiving 
baptism  and  discarding  her  former  name,  Athenals,  for  that  of 
Aclia  Licim'a  Eudocia,  she  was  married  to  Theodosius  in  421; 
two  years  later,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  she  received  the 
title  Augusta.  The  new  empress  repaid  her  brothers  by  making 
them  consuls  and  prefects,  and  used  her  large  influence  at  court 
to  protect  pagans  and  Jews.  In  438-439  she  made  an  ostenta- 
tious pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whence  she  brought  back  several 
precious  relics;  during  her  stay  at  Antioch  she  harangued  the 
senate  in  Hellenic  style  and  distributed  funds  for  the  repair  of 
its  buildings.  On  her  return  her  position  was  undermined  by 
the  jealousy  of  Pulcheria  and  the  groundless  suspicion  of  an 
intrigue  with  her  prot6g6  Paulinus,  the  master  of  the  offices. 
After  the  latter's  execution  (440)  she  retired  to  Jemsalem, 
where  she  was  made  responsible  for  the  murder  of  an  officer  sent 
to  kill  two  of  her  followers  and  stripped  of  her  revenues.  Never- 
theless she  retained  great  influence;  although  involved  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Syrian  monophysites  (453),  she  was  ultimately 
reconciled  to  Pulcheria  and  readmitted  into  the  orthodox  church. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem  about  460,  after  devoting  her  last  years  to 
literature.  Among  her  works  were  a  paraphrase  of  the  Octateucb 
in  hexameters,  a  paraphrase  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah, 
a  poem  on  St  Cyprian  and  on  her  husband's  Persian  victories. 
A  Passion  History  oompiledoutof  Homeric  verses,  which  Zonaras 
attributed  to  Eudocia,  is  perhaps  of  different  authorship. 

See  W.  Wiegand,  Euiolda  (Worm*.  1871);  F.  Gregorovius, 
AtkenaU  (Leipzig,  189a);  C.  Diehl,  Firurts  bytanlinex  (Paris.  1906), 
pp.  3^-49:  alio  Thbodosius.  On  her  works  cf.  A.  Ludwidi, 
Eiidoaa^  AugusUu  earmimum  rdiqmiao  (KOnigsbcrg,  1893). 

EUDOaA  MACRBIIBOUnSSA  (c.  1031-1096),  daughter  of 
John  Macrembolites,  was  the  wife  of  the  Byxantine  emperor 
Constantine  X.,  and  after  his  death  (1067)  of  Romanus  IV. 
She  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband  on  his  deathbed  not  to  marry 
again,  and  had  even  imprisoned  and  exiled  Romanus,  who  was 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
she  was  not  able  unaided  to  avert  the  invasions  which  threatened 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  she  revoked  her  oath,  married 
Romanus,  and  with  his  assisUnce  dispelled  the  impending 
danger.  She  did  not  Uve  very  happily  with  her  new  husband, 
who  was  warlike  and  self-willed,  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tl^e  Turks  (1071)  she  was  compeUed  to  vacate  the  throne  in 
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favour  of  her  son  Michael  and  retire  to  a  convent,  where  she  died. 
The  dictionary  of  mythology  entitled  'hank  ("  Collection  of 
Violets  "),  which  formerly  used  to  be  ascribed  to  her,  was  not 
composed  till  1543  (Constantine  Palaeokappa). 

See  J.  Flach.  dU  Kcistnu  Emdokia  Makrtmbolitissa  CTiihingen, 
1876);  P.  Pulch,  Db  Emdoeia*  cuod  fertur  Violorio  (Straasburs, 
1880):  and  in  gerwei .  kviL  (i88j),  p.  177  ff. 

EUDOXIA  LOPUKHINA  (1669-1731),  tsaritsa,  first  consort 
of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  daughter  of  the  boyarin  Theodore 
Lopukhin.  Qeter,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  married  her  on  the 
a7th-i|f  January  1689  at  the  command  of  his  mother,  who  hoped 
to  wean  him  from  the  wicked  ways  of  the  German  suburb  of 
Moscow  by  wedding  him  betimes  to  a  lady  who  was  as  pious 
as  she  was  beautiful.  The  marriage  was  in  every  way  un- 
fortunate. Accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  tlw  monastic 
seclusion  of  the  ttrenit  or  women's  quarter,  Eudoxia's  mental 
horizon  did  not  eictend  much  beyond  her  embroidery-frame  or 
her  illuminated  service-book.  From  the  first  her  society  bored 
Peter  unspeakably,  and  after  the  birth  of  their  second,  short- 
lived son  Alexander,  he  practically  deserted  her.  in  1698  she 
was  unceremoniously  sent  off  to  the  Pokrovsky  monastery  at 
Suadal  for  refusing  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  though  it  was  not 
till  June  1699  that  she  disappeared  from  the  world  beneath  the 
hood  of  sister  Elena.  In  the  monastery,  however,  she  was  held 
in  high  honour  by  the  archimandrite;  the  nuns  persisted  in 
regarding  her  as  the  lawful  empress;  and  she  was  permitted  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  latitude,  unknown  to  Peter,  who  dragged 
her  from  her  enforced  retreat  in  17x8  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
As  the  evidence  was  collected  by  Peter's  creatures,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Eudoxia  was  guilty,  though  she  was  compcUcd 
to  make  a  public  confession.  She  was  then  divorced  and  con- 
signed to  the  remote  monastery  of  Ladoga.  Here  she  remained 
for  ten  years  till  tibe  accession  of  her  grandson,  Peter  II., 
when  the  reactionaries  proposed  to  appoint  her  regent.  She  was 
escorted  with  great  ceremony  to  Moscow  in  1728  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  attired  in  the  splendid,  old-fashioned  robes 
of  a  tsaritsa;  but  years  of  rigid  seclusion  had  dulled  her  wits/ 
and  her  best  friends  soon  convinced  themselves  that  a  convent 
was  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  her  than  a  throne.  An 
allowance  of  60,000  roubles  a  year  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
her,  and  she  disappeared  again  in  a  monastery  at  Moscow,  where 

she  died  in  1731. 

See  Robert  Ntsbet  Bain.  Pupils  rf  PtUr  the  Gnat  (London,  1895), 
chaps,  ii.  ana  iv.;  and  Tlw  First  RomaMon  (London,  1905),  chaps, 
viii.  and  xii.  (R.  N.  B.) 

BUDOZUS,  of  Cnidus,  Greek  savant,  flourished  about  the 

middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c    It  is  chiefly  as  an  astronomer 

that  his  name  hiu  come  down  to  us  (see  Astronomy  and  Zodiac). 

From  a  life  by  Diogenes  Lafertius,  we  learn  that  he  studied  at 

Athens  under  Piato,  but,  being  dismissed,  passed  over  into  Egypt, 

where  he  remained  for  sixteen  months  with  the  priests  of  HcUo- 

polis.    He  then  taught  physics  in  Cyzicus  and  the  Propontis, 

and  subsequently,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  pupils,  went  to 

Athens.    Towanls  the  end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  native 

place,  where  he  died.    Strabo  states  that  he  discovered  that  the 

solar  year  is  longer  than  365  days  by  6  hours;  Vitruvius  that  he 

invented  a  sun-diaL    The  Pkaenomena  of  Aratus  is  a  poetical 

account  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Eudoxus.    Several 

works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  they  are  all  lost;  some 

fragments  are  preserved  in  the  extant  Twr  'Apdrov  ud  E&U(dv 

^9Uf^ik9U9  i^i^rr^fiHiw  fitfiKla  rpla  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus 

(ed.  C.  Mam'tius,  1894).    According  to  Aristotle  (Eikia  z.  s), 

Eudoxus  held  that  pkauure  was  the  chief  good,  because  (x)  aJl 

beings  sought  it  and  endeavoured  to  eaevpe  its  contrary,  pain; 

(a)  it  is  an  end  in  Itself,  not  a  relative  good.    Aristotle,  who  speaks 

highly  of  the  sincerity  of  Eudoius'i  conviaions,  while  giving  a 

qualified  approval  to  his  arguments,  considers  him  wroixg  in  xK>t 

distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  pleasure  and  in  making 

pleasure  the  smmmmm  bomwm. 

See  J.  A.  Letronne,  Sw  Us  teHia  <f  Icr  InoMia  d'Eudaxe  de  Cnidt, 
d'aprh  L.  Id*kr  (X841):  G.  V.  SchUparelli,  U  Sfen  omoeentriche 
di  Eudcsso  (Milan.  1876) ;  T.  H.  Martin  in  Aeadimie  des  inscriplums, 
yd  of  October,  1879;  article  in  ^rxh  and  Gruber's  AUg/nmiu 
BMcfkhpddm, 


BUDOZUS.  of  Cyzicus,  Greek  navigator,  ikmrisiied 
ijo  B.C.  He  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  \ 
a  fleet  under  him  to  explore  the  Arabian  Sea.  Alter  ti 
cessf ul  voyages,  Eudoxus  left  the  Egyptian  service,  and  proceeded 
to  Cadiz  with  the  object  of  fitting  out  an  cxpeditaoa  for  the 
purpose  of  African  discovery;  and  we  lean  lirom  Stnbo,  who 
utilised  the  results  of  his  observations,  that  the  veterai 
made  at  least  two  vojrages  southward  along  the  coasc  oC 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Eudoxus  in  E.  H.  Bvaburr.  Hiitmj 
of  AncieiU  Gecirapky,  iL  (187^:  see  also  P.  Caffarel.  Emdmxt  is 
Cytiqae  (1873). 

BUOBlfB  OP  SAVOT  (Francois  EuciNE],  PsncE  (1665- 
1736),  fifth  son  of  Prince  Eugene  Maurice  of  Savoy-CarignaBo, 
count  of  Soissons,  and  of  Olympia  Mandni,  niece  of  ^^*«*i"»' 
Mazarin,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  i8th  of  October  i66j.  Origm- 
ally  destined  for  the  church,  Eugene  was  known  at  oomt  as  the 
petU  obbif  but  his  own  predilection  was  stron^y  for  the  army. 
His  mother,  however,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  conrt,  and 
application  for  a  commission,  repeated  more  than  c 
refused  by  Louis  XIV.  rhis,  and  the  influence  of  hb  mother, 
produced  in  him  a  lifelong  resentment  against  the  king.  Having 
quitted  France  in  disgust,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  hb 
relative  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  received  Ub  kindly,  and  he 
served  with  the  Austrian  army  during  the  ^ampaiip*  of  1683 
against  the  Turks.  He  displa>«d  his  bravery  in  a  cavnlry  fight 
at  Pctroncll  (7th  July)  and  in  the  gmt  battle  for  the  relief  of 
Vienna.  The  emperor  now  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  At  the  capture  of  Buda  in  x686  he  received  a 
wound  (3rd  August),  but  he  continued  to  serve  op  to  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  x688,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
At  the  instigation  (^  Louvois,a  decree  of  banishinent  from  Frsnoe 
was  now  issued  against  all  Frendunen  who  shoaM  comiane 
to  serve  in  foreign  armies.  "  The  king  will  see  me  again/*  was 
Eugene's  reply  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him;  he 
continued  his  career  in  foreign  service. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  employment  was  in  a  service  that 
required  diplomatic  as  well  as  military  skill  (1689).  He  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Leopold  to  Italy  with  the  view  of  binding 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  coalition  against  France  and  of  co> 
operating  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  troopa.  Later  in  1689 
he  served  on  the  Rhine  and  was  again  wounded.  He  rctnncd 
to  Italy  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Staffarda*  whkh 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  at  the  hands  of  the  Fieach 
marshal  Catinat;  but  in  the  spring  of  1691  Prince  ^^p***, 
having  secured  reinforcements,  caused  the  siege  of  Cofii  to  be 
raised,  took  possession  of  Carmagnola,  and  in  tl^  end  completely 
defeated  CatinaL  He  foUowed  up  his  sucoeas  hy  fwtrri^ 
Dauphin^,  where  he  took  possession  of  Embran  and  Gap^  After 
another  campaign,  which  was  uneventful,  the  further  praaecvtioa 
of  the  war  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  coalition,  and  Prince  Eugene  retumcd  to  Vienna. 
where  he  soon  afterwards  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Hungary,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  veteran  count  Rfidicer 
von  Starhemberg,  the  defender  of  Vieniui  in  1683.  It  waa  ahoot 
this  time  that  Louis  XIV.  secretly  offered  him  the  bAton  of 
a  marshal  of  France,  with  the  govenunent  of  Chaapagiie  which 
his  father  had  held,  and  also  a  pension.  But  Eugene  rejected 
these  offers  with  indignation,  and  proceeded  to  operate  against 
the  Turks  commanded  by  Kara  Mustapha.  After  aonc  akiUuI 
manoeuvres,  he  surprised  the  enemy  (September  nth,  1697)  at 
Zcnta,  on  the  Thciss.  His  attack  was  vigorous  and  dsiiiag. 
and  the  victory  was  one  of  the  most  oomfi^e  and  faapoctant 
ever  won  by  the  Austrian  arms.  Formeriy  it  was  often  stated 
that  the  battle  of  Zenta  was  fought  against  express  ordets  from 
the  court,  that  Eugene  was  placed  under  arrest  for  violating  these 
orders,  and  that  a  proposal  to  bring  him  before  a  council  of  war 
was  frustrated  only  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  cit^aess 
of  Vierma.  This  story,  minute  in  details  as  it  la.  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  iUter  a  further  period  of  manoeuvres,  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Kariowiu  on  the  sfilh  of  January 

1699. 
Two  yearaUt^  be  was  again  In  active  aervjce  in  the  War  of 
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the  Sptnisli  Succeaiion  (q.9.).  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  3rear 
1701  be  was  lent  into  Italy  once  more  to  oppose  his  old 
antagonist  Catinat.  He  achieved  a  rapid  success,  crossing  the 
mountains  from  Tirol  into  Italy  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  {Journal  d,  mUUHnmstmsck.  Verting  No.  s,  1907), 
forcing  the  French  army,  after  sustaining  several  checks,  to 
retire  behind  the  Oglio,  where  a  series  of  reverses  equally 
unexpected  and  severe  kd  to  the  recall  of  Catinat  in  disgrace. 
The  incapable  duke  of  Villeroi,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  which  Catinat  had  been  deprived,  ventured  to  attack  Eugene 
at  Chiari,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  And  this  was  only 
the  forerunner  <^  more  signal  reverses;  for,  in  a  shiM  time, 
Villeroi  was  forced  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Mantuan  territory 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Cremona,  where  he  seems  to  have  considered 
himself  secure.  By  means  of  a  stratagem,  however,  Eugene 
penetrated  into  the  city  during  the  night,  at  the  head  of  2000 
men,  and,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  bold  the  town,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  Villeroi  as  a  prisoner.  But  as  the  duke  of 
Vendftme,  a  much  abler  general,  replaced  the  captive,  the 
incursion,  daring  though  it  was,  proved  anything  but  advan- 
tageo\is  to  the  Austrians.  The  generalship  of  his  new  opponent, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Fi^nch  army  had  hetn  largely  rrinforced, 
while  reinforcements  had  not  bc«n  sent  from  Vienna,  forced 
Prince  Eugene  to  confine  himself  to  a  war  of  observation. 
The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Luzzara,  fou^t  on  the  ist  of  August  1702,  in  which  each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  Both  armies  having  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  war.  He  then  set  out  for  Hungary 
in  order  to  combat  the  insurgents  in  that  country;  but  his 
means  proving  insufficient,  he  effected  nothing  of  importance. 
The  coUapse  of  the  revolt,  however,  soon  freed  the  prince  for  the 
more  important  campaign  in  Bavaria,  where,  in  1704,  he  made 
his  first  campaign  along  with  Marlborough.  Similarity  of  tastes, 
views  and  talents  soon  established  between  these  two  great 
men  a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  military 
chiefs,  and  contributed  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  success 
which  the  allies  obtained.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  ^bese  successes  was  that  of  Hochstadt  or  Blenheim 
iq.v.)  on  the  3rd  of  August  1704,  i^bcxt  the  Englbh  and  imperial 
troops  triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  France  had 
ever  sent  into  Germany. 

'But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  Vend6me,  who 
commanded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had  obtained 
various  successes  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  once  more 
joined  Austria,  llie  emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that 
he  recalled  Eugene  and  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his 
ally.  Venddme  at  first  opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  plan  which 
the  prince  had  formed  for  carrying  succoun  into  Piedmont; 
but  after  a  variety  of  marches  .and  counter-marches,  in  which 
both  commanden  displayed  signal  ability,  the  two  armies  met 
at  Cassano  (August  16,  1705),  where  a  deadly  engagement 
ensued,  and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  severe  wounds  which 
forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  This  acddent  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle  and  for  the  time  suspended  the  prince's  march  towards 
Piedmont.  Venddme,  however,  was  recalled,  and  La  Feuillade 
(who  succeeded  him)  was  incapable  of  long  arresting  the  progress 
of  such  a  commander  as  Eugene.  After  once  more  passing 
several  rivers  in  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  executing 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  daring  marches  be  had  ever  performed, 
the  latter  appeased  before  the  entrenched  camp  at  Turin,  which 
place  the  French  were  now  besieging  with  an  army  eighty 
thousand  strong.  Prince  Eugene  had  only  thirty  thousand  men , 
but  his  antagonist  the  duke  of  Orleans,  though  full  of  zeal  and 
courage,  wanted  experience,  and  Marshal  Marsin,  his  odlatus, 
held  powers  from  Louis  XIV.  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
dissensions  in  the  French  headquarters.  With  equal  courage 
and  address,  Eugene  profited  by  the  misunderstandings  between 
the  French  generab;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  1706  he 
attacked  the  French  army  in  its  entrenchments  and  gained  a 
▼ictory  which  decided  the  fate  of  luly.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Bugene  lecetveda  wound,  and  was  thrown  from  his  hone. 


His  recompense  for  this  bnportant  tervioe  was  the  government 
of  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  great  pomp  on 
the  1 6th  of  April  1707.  He  was  also  made  lieutenant-general 
to  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 

The  attempt  which  he  made  against  Toulon  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  failed  completely,  because  the  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  oi  Naples  retarded  the  march  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  have  been  employed  in  it,  and  this  delay  afforded  Marshal 
de  Tess£  time  to  make  good  dispositions.  Obliged  to  renounce 
his  project,  therefore,  the  prince  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  both  by  the  people  and  by  the 
court.  "  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  excepting  on  one  point  only,  which  is,  that  you  expose  youxsell 
too  much."  This  monarch  immediately  dequttched  Eugene  to 
Holland,  and  to  the  different  courts  of  Gennany,  In  order  to 
forward  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year,  1708  (see  Spanish  Succession,  Wab  op  tbe). 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to  Flanders, 
in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  (krman  army  which  his 
diplomatic  ability  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  tssembling, 
and  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Marlborough.  The  campaign 
was  opened  by  the  victory  of  Oudenarde  {q.t.),  to  which  the 
perfect  union  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  misunderstanding  between  Venddme  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  equally  contributed. 
The  French  immmiiately  abandoned  the  Low  0>untrics,  and, 
remaining  in  observation,  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  prevent 
Eugene's  army,  covered  by  that  of  Marlborough,  making  the 
siege  of  Lille.  The  French  governor,  Boufilers,  made  a  glorious 
defence,  and  Eugene  paid  a  flattering  tribute  to  his  valour  in 
inviting  him  to  prepare  the  articles  of  capitulation  himself,  with 
the  words  "  I  subscribe  to  eveiything  beforehand,  well  penuaded 
that  you  will  not  insert  anything  unworthy  of  yourself  or  of  me." 
After  this  important  conquest,  Eugene  and  Mariborough  pro- 
ceeded to  tbe  Hague,  where  they  were  received  in  the  most  flatter^ 
ing  manner  by  the  public,  by  the  states-general,  and  above  all, 
by  their  esteemed  friend  the  pensionary  Heinsius.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  for  peace,  but  proved  fruitless.  In  z  709  France 
put  forth  a  supreme  effort,  cod  placed  Marshal  Viilan,  her  best 
living  general,  in  command.  The  events  of  this  year  were  very 
different  to  those  of  previous  campaigns,  and  the  bloody  battle 
of  Malplaquet  (^.t.),  though  a  victory  for  Maribormigh  and 
Eugene,  led  to  little  result,  and  this  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
losses.  The  Dutch  army,  it  b  said,  never  recovered  from  tbe 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet;  indeed,  the  success  was  so  dearly 
bou^t  that  the  allies  found  themselves  soon  afterwards  out 
of  all  condition  to  undertake  anything.  Their  army  accordingly 
went  into  winter  quarters,  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to 
Vienna,  whence  the  emperor  almost  immediately  despatched 
him  to  Berlin.  From  the  king  of  Pnmia  the  prince  obtained 
everything  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  require;  and 
having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned  into  Flanders, 
where,  excepting  the  capture  of  Douai,  Bethune  and  Aire,  the 
campaign  of  x  7 10  presented  nothing  remarkable.  On  the  death 
of  tbe  emperor  Jos^h  I.  in  April  17x1,  Prince  Eugene,  in  concert 
with  the  empress,  exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  archduke,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  under  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  In  the  same  year  tbe 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  tbe  policy,  or  rather  the  caprice, 
of  Chicen  Anne,  brought  about  an  approximation  between 
England  and  France,  and  put  an  end  to  the  influence  which 
Marlborough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When  this  political 
revolution  became  known.  Prince  Eugene  immediately  repaired 
to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  emperor  to  re- 
establish the  credit  of  his  illustrious  companion  in  arms,  as  well 
as  to  re-atuch  England  to  the  coalition.  The  missioa  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  emperor  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  campaign  of  171a  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  alone.  The  defection  of  the  English,  however,  did  not 
induce  Prince  Eugene  to  abandon  his  favourite  plan  of  invading 
France.  He  resolved,  at  whaUver  cost,  to  penetrate  '"*'* 
Champagne;  and  in  order  to  suppoit  his  operations 
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possesaion  o!  some  important  places,  he  began  by  making  himself 
master  of  Quesnoy.  But  the  Dutch,  having  been  surprised  and 
beaten  in  the  lines  of  Denain,  where  Prince  Eugene  had  placed 
them  at  too  great  a  distance  to  receive  timely  support  in  case 
of  an  attack,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecies, 
and  to  abandon  the  project  which  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
This  was  the  last  campaign  in  which  Austria  acted  in  conjunction 
with  her  allies.  Abandoned  first  by  England  and  then  by 
Holland,  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  these  desertions,  still 
wished  to  maintain  the  war  in  Germany;  but  Eugene  was 
unable  to  relieve  either  Landau  or  Freiburg,  which  were  succes- 
sively obliged  to  capitulate;  and  seeing  the  Empire  thus  laid 
open  to  the  armies  of  France,  and  even  the  Austrian  hereditary 
states  themselves  exposed  to  invasion,  the  prince  counselled 
his  master  to  make  peace.  Sensible  of  the  prudence  of  this 
advice,  the  emperor  immediately  entrusted  Eugene  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Rastadt  on  the  6th  of  March  1714.  On  his  return  to  Vienna, 
Prince  Eugene  was  employed  for  a  time  in  political  matters, 
and  at  this  time  he  exchanged  the  government  of  the  Milanese 
for  that  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  again  called  on  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  spring  of 
1 7 16  the  emperor,  having  concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Venice  against  Turkey,  appointed  Eugene  to  command  the  army 
of  Hungary;  and  at  Peterwardein  he  gained  (5th  of  August 
17x6)  a  signal  victory  over  a  Turkish  army  of  more  than  twice 
his  own  strength.  In  nx»gnition  of  this  service  to  Christendom 
the  pope  sent  to  the  victorious  general  the  consecrated  hat«nd 
sword  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  had  triumphed  over  the  infidels.  Eugene  won  another 
victory  in  this  campaign  at  Temesv&r.  But  the  ensuing  campaign, 
that  of  17x7,  was  still  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  Belgrade.  After  having  besieged  the  dty  for  a  month  Eugene 
found  himself  in  a  most  critical,  if  not  hopeless  situatioiL  He  had 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  garrison  of  30,000  men,  but  with  a 
relieving  army  of  200,000,  and  his  own  force  was  only  about 
40,000  strong.  In  these  circumstances  the  only  possible  deliver- 
ance was  by  a  bold  and  decided  stroke.  Accordingly  on  the 
morning  of  the  x6th  of  August  X7X7  Prince  Eugene  ordered  a 
general  attack,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy 
with  an  enormous  loss,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  the  dty  six 
days  afterwards.  The  prince  was  wounded  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  this  being  the  thirteenth  time  that  he  had  been  hit  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  On  his  return  to  Vieima  he  recdved,  among 
other  testimonies  of  gratitude,  a  sword  valued  at  80,000  florins 
from  the  emperor.  The  popular  song  "  Prins  Eugen,  der  edle 
Ritter,"  commemorates  the  victory  of  Belgrade.  In  thef  oUowing 
year,  17x8,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the 
condusion  of  peace,  he  again  took  the  fidd;  but  the  treaty  of 
Passarowitz  (July  ax,  17 18)  put  an  end  to  hostilities  at  the 
moment  when  the  prince  had  well-founded  hopes  of  obtaining 
still  more  important  successes  than  those  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  even  of  reaching  Constantinople,  and  dictating  a  peace  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 

As  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  up  to  1734  held  by 
Eugene,  had  now  for  some  reason  been  bestowed  on  a  sister  of 
the  emperor,  the  prince  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Italy, 
with  a  pension  of  300,000  florins.  Though  still  retaining  his 
o£5dal  position  and  much  of  his  influence  at  court,  his  personal 
relations  with  the  emperor  were  not  so  cordial  as  before,  and  he 
suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  or  anti-German  party. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  political  intrigues  was  the  con- 
spiracy of  Tedeschi  and  Nimptsch  agaixist  the  prince  in  17x9. 
On  discovering  this  the  prince  went  to  the  emperor  and  threatened 
to  lay  down  all  his  offices  if  the  conspirators  were  not  punished, 
and  after  some  resistance  he  achieved  his  purpose.  During  the 
years  of  peace  between  the  treaty  Of  Passarowitz  and  the  War  of 
the  Polish  Succession,  Eugene  occupied  himself  with  the  arts 
and  with  literature,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  devote 
littk  of  his  time.  This  new  interest  led  him  to  correspond  with 
majQy  <rf  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe.    But  the  contest 


which  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  Augustus  IL  to  the  tbrane 
of  Poland  having  afforded  Austria  a  pretext  for  attacking  France, 
war  was  resolved  on,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Eufcnc  (1734). 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army 
destined  to  act  upon  the  Rhine,  which  from  the  commctyem^t 
had  very  superior  forces  opposed  to  it;  and  if  it  coukl  not  ptevtst 
the  capture  of  Philipsburg  after  a  long  siege,  it  at  least  prcvenied 
the  enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.  Prince  Eugene,  having  dov 
attained  his  seventy-first  year,  no  longer  posscsoed  the  vigovr 
and  activity  necessary  ior  a  general  in  the  field,  and  he  weioomed 
the  peace  which  was  conduded  on  the  3rd  of  October  1735.  ^ 
his  return  to  Vienna  his  health  declined  more  and  mote,  and  he 
died  in  that  capital  on  the  2xst  of  April  X736,  leaving  an  xBUBM^e 
inheritance  to  his  niece,  the  princos  Victoria  of  Savoy. 

Of  a  character  cold  and  severe.  Prince  Eugene  had  almost 
ixo  other  passion  than  that  of  glory.  He  died  untBanied,  and 
seemed  so  little  susceptible  to  female  influence  that  he  was 
styled  a  Mars  without  a  Venus.  That  he  was  one  of  the  great 
captains  of  history  is  imiversally  admitted.  He  was  strangely 
uiilike  the  commanders  of  his  time  in  many  re^>ects,  thou^  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  was,  when  he  saw  fit  to  fellow  the  accepied 
rules,  equal  to  any  in  careful  and  methodical  strategy.  The 
spedal  characteristics  of  his  generalship  were  imagiBation.  fiery 
energy,  and  a  tactical  resolution  which  was  rare  indeed  in  the 
x8th  century.  Despising  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  as  much  as  be 
exposed  his  own,  it  was  always  by  persevering  efforts  and  great 
sacrifices  that  he  obtained  victory.  His  almost  tavariabk 
success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Austrian  army  to  a  paksa. 
which  it  never  reached  either  before  or  since  his  day.  War  was 
with  him  a  passion.  Always  on  the  march,  in  camps,  or  00  the 
field  of  battle  during  more  than  fifty  years,  and  under  the  rexgcs 
of  three  emperors,  he  had  scarcely  passed  two  years  tceether 
without  fighting.  Yet  his  political  activity  was  not  inconsiderate, 
and  his  advice  was  always  sound  and  well-considered;  while  sx 
his  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  exercised  throe^ 
the  marquis  de  Pri£,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  oppose  the  many 
wild  schemes,  such  as  Law's  Mississi|^i  project,  in  which  the 
times  were  so  fertile.  His  interest  in  literature  and  art  has  been 
alluded  to  above.  His  palace  in  Vieima,  and  the  B^hredeie  near 
that  dty,  his  library,  and  hb  collection  of  paintiitgs,  were  re- 
nowned. Prince  Eugene  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  hoi. 
upon  the  whole,  well  made;  the  cast  of  his  visage  was  somewhat 
long,  his  mouth  moderate  and  almost  always  open;  his  eyes 
were  black  and  animated,  and  his  complexion  tttth  as  became  a 
warrior. 

See  A.  V.  Ameth,  PritaEuitn  (t  vols..  Vienna.  T858 :  ind ed..  1864) : 
H.  V.  Sybel.  PrinM  Eugen  von  Savoyen  (Munich.  1868):  Ausxriac 
official  history,  Feldtige  des  Prinaen  Eugen  von  Stneyen  (Vtna^ 
1876):  Malleson.  Prinet  Eugene  (London.  1888):  Heller.  Mth- 
tdrische  Kortespandent  des  Pmuen  Eugens  (Vienna.  1848} ;  Ke>-n. 
PrinM  *  Eugen  (Freiburg.^  1899);  Oslerr.  militariscke  Zextscknu 
("Streffleur"):  Ridler's  OsUrr.  Arckn  fur  GescktdUe  (1831-1 833  •; 
Archsvio  slarico  Itatuo,  vol.  17;  MitteiL  des  InOHmU  fir  «sterr. 
Ceschickisforukung,  vol.  13. 

The  political  memoirs  attributed  to  Prince  Eugeoe  (ed.  Sartcn. 
Tubingen.  1812)  are  spurious:  see  B6hm,  Die  Sammhmg  4ar  hmur* 
Uusenen  pi^itixken  Schriften  des  Prinaen  Eugpu  (FreitMog.  1900). 

EUGENE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lane  county,  Oregca, 
U.S. A.,  on  the  Willamette  river,  at  the  head  of  n&vigation,  aboct 
X25  m.  S.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (xgoo)  3236,  of  whom  237  wcr 
foreign-bom;  (xgxo  Federal  census)  9009.  Eugene  is  serc«d 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  by  interurban  electric 
railway.  It  b  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  fertile  prairk. 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  and  within  view  <rf  the  peaks  of 
the  Coast  Range;  the  streets  are  pleasantly  shaded  with  Oregae 
maples.  The  dty  is  most  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Oegoiu  This  institution,  opened  in  X876  and  havii^ 
9S  instructors  and  734  students  in  X907'X9o8,  occufHes  ctg^t 
buildings  on  a  grassy  slope  along  the  river  bank,  and  cmbnces  a 
college  of  literature,  sdence  and  the  arts,  a  college  of  enginecrisg . 
a  graduate  school,  and  (at  Portland)  a  school  of  law  and  a  schotJ 
of  medicine.  In  the  dty  is  the  Eugexke  Divinity  School  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  opened  in  X895.  Eugene  h  the  commercial 
centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district;  does  a  large  busuKSS 
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in  gnin,  fruit,  hops,  cattle,  wool  and  lumber;  and  has  various 
manulactures,  including  flour,  lumber,  woollen  goods  and  canned 
fruit.  Eugene  was  settled  in  1854,  and  was  first  incorporated 
in  1864. 

BUQBNICB  (from  the  Gr.  c6Yfv4f,  well  bom),  the  modem 
name  given  to  the  science  which  deals  with  the  influences  which 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race,  but  more  particularly 
with  those  which  develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and 
which  generally  serves  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  encourage 
action  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating  a  higner  racial  standard. 
The  founder  of  this  science  may  be  said  to  be  Sir  Francis  Galton 
iq.v.),  who  has  done  much  to  further  its  study,  not  only  by  his 
writings,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  research  fellowship  and 
scholarship  in  eugenics  in  the  university  of  London.  The  aim 
of  the  science  as  laid  down  by  Galton  is  to  bring  as  many  in- 
fluences as  can  reasonably  be  employed,  to  cause  the  useful 
classes  in  the  community  to  contribute  more  than  their  proportion 
to  the  next  generation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  science 
has  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  hiws  of  heredity,  so  far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  further  study.  Useful  work  has 
been  done  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  various  condi- 
tions affeaing  the  science,  such  as  the  rates  with  which  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  ancient  and  modem  nations  have  contributed 
in  civic  usefulness  to  the  population  at  various  times,  the  In- 

heritance  of  ability,  the  influences  which  affect  marriage,  &c. 
Works  by  GaltoQ  bearing  on  eugenics  are:  Hereditary  Genius 

J  2nd  cd..  1893).  Humuin  Faculty  (1883).  Natural  Inheritance  (1889). 
iuxiev  LecHtre  of  Ike  Anikropol,  Inst,  on  the  Possible  Im^opement 
€>flhe  Human  Breed  under  the  exiUing  Conditions  of  Law  and  oentiment 
(1901);  see  also  Biometriha  (n  journal  for  the  statistical  study  of 
biological  problems,  of  whicn  the  first  volume  was  published  in 

SnOftNIB  [MAXIE-EucfNIE-ICNACE-AvClTSTINX  DE  MONnjO] 

(1826-  ),  wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the  French, 
daughter  of  Don  Cipriauo  Guzman  y  Porto  Carrcro,  count  of 
Teba.  subsequently  count  of  Montijo  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
was  bora  at  Grenada  on  the  5th  of  May  2826.  Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Kirkpatrick,  United  States  consul  at 
Malaga,  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  an  American  by  nationality. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  Madrid,  but  after  1834  she  lived  with 
her  mother  and  sister  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  she  was  educated, 
like  so  many  French  girk  of  good  family,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sacr6  Cceur.  When  Louis  Napoleon'  became  president  of  the 
Republic  she  appeared  frequently  with  her  mother  at  the  balls 
given  by  the  prince  president  at  the  Elys^,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  future  husband.  In  November 
1853  mother  and  daughter  were  invited  to  Fontaineblcau,  and 
in  the  picturesque  hunting  parties  the  beautiful  young  Spam'ard, 
who  showed  herself  an  expert  horsewoman,  was  greatly  admired 
by  all  present  and  by  the  host  in  particular.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Empire  was  formally  proclaimed, 
and  during  a  series  of  f£tes  at  Compi^gne,  which  lasted  eleven 
days  (19th  to  30th  December),  the  emperor  became  more  and 
more  fascinated.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
Mdlle  de  Montijo,  who  had  necessarily  excited  much  jealousy 
and  hostility  in  the  female  world,  had  reason  to  complain  that 
she  had  been  insulted,  by  the  wife  of  an  official  personage.  On 
hearing  of  it  the  emperor  said  to  her,  "  Je  vous  vengerai "; 
and  within  three  days  he  made  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
In  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  32nd  of  January  he  formally 
announced  his  engagement,  and  justified  what  some  people 
considered  a  mesalliance.  "  I  have  preferred,"  he  said,  "  a 
woman  whom  I  love  and  respect  to  a  woman  unknown  to  me, 
with  whom  an  alliance  would  have  had  advantages  mixed  with 
sacrifices."  Of  her  whom  he  had  chosen  he  ventured  to  make  a 
prediction:  "  Endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  she 
will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  day  of  danger  she 
will  become  one  of  its  courageous  supports.'*  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  30th  of  January 
1853.  On  the  t6th  of  March  1856  the  empiess  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  received  the  title  of  Prince  Imperial.  The  emperor's 
prediction  regarding  her  was  not  bdied  by  events.     By  her 


beauty,  elegance  and  charm  of  manner  she  contributed  largely 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  imperial  regime,'  and  when  the  end  came, 
she  was,  as  the  ofiicial  EnquHe  made  by  her  enemies  proved, 
one  of  the  very  few  who  showed  calmness  and  courage  in  face  of 
the  rising  tide  of  revolution.  The  empress  acted  three  times  as 
regent  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor, — in  1859,  1865  and 
1870, — and  she  was  generally  consulted  on  important  questions. 
When  the  emperor  vacillated  between  two  lines  of  policy  she 
generally  urged  on  him  the  bolder  course;  she  deprecated 
everything  tending  to  diminish  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  and  she  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  liberal  policy  at 
the  close  of  his  reign.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  she  fled  to 
England,  and  settled  with  the  emperor  and  herson  at  Chislehurst. 
After  the  emperor's  death  she  removed  toFamborough,  where  she 
built  a  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  In  1879  her  son  was  killed 
in  the  Zulu  War,  and  in  the  following  year  she  visited  the  spot 
and  brought  back  the  body  to  be  interred  beside  that  of  hb  father. 
At  Farnborough,  and  in  a  villa  she  built  at  Cap  Martin  on  the 
Riviera,  she.continued  to  live  in  retirement,  following  closely  the 
course  of  events,  but  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  French 
politics. 

BUGENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. 

EucENius  I.,  pope  from  654  to  657.  Elected  on  the  banbh- 
ment  of  Martin  I.  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  and  at  the  height 
of  the  Monothelite  crisis,  he  showed  greater  deference  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  emperor's  wishes,  and  made  no  public  stand 
against  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  He,  however,  held  no 
communication  with  them,  being  closely  watched  in  this  respect 
by  Roman  opinion. 

EuGENius  II.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Pascal  I.  in  824.  His  election  did  not  take  place  without 
difficulty.  Eugenius  was  the  candidate  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
clerical  faction  brought  forward  a  competitor.  But  the  monk 
Wala,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  succeeded  in 
arranging  matters,  and  Eugenius  waselectcd.  Lothair,  however, 
came  to  Rome  in  person,  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  redress  many  abuses  in  the  papal  administration,  to  vest  the 
election  of  the  pope  in  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  statute 
that  no  pope  should  be  consecrated  until  his  election  had  the 
approval  of  the  emperor.  A  council  which  assembled  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Eugenius  passed  several  enactments  for  the 
restoration  of  church  discipline,  took  measures  for  the  foundation 
of  schook  and  chapters,  and  decided  against  priests  wearing  a 
secular  dress  or  engaging  in  secular  occupations.  Eugenius  also 
adopted  various  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  widows 
and  orphans.    He  died  in  S27.  (L.  D.*) 

Eugenius  III.  (Bernardo  Paganelli),  pope  from  the  xsth  of 
February  1145  to  the  8th  of  July  11 53,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  St  Anastasius  at  Rome 
when  suddenly  electcd'to  succeed  Lucius  II.  His  friend  and 
instructor,  Bernard  of  Ciairvaux,  the  most  influential  ecclesiastic 
of  the  time,  remonstrated  against  his  election  on  account  of  his 
"  innocence  and  simplicity,"  but  Bernard  soon  acquiesced  and 
continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  papacy  throughout  Eu- 
genius's  pontificate.  It  was  to  Eugenius  that  Bernard  addressed 
his  famous  work  De  consideratione.  Immediately  after  his 
election,  the  Roman  senators  demanded  the  pope's  renunciation 
of  temporal  power.  He  refused  and  fled  to  Farfa,  where  he  was 
consecrated  on  the  X7th  of  February.  By  treaty  of  December 
1 145  he  recognized  the  republic  under  his  suzerainty,  substituted 
a  papal  prefect  for  the  "  patrician  "  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  celebrated  schismatic,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  however,  put 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  re-established  the  patricianate,  and  forced 
the  pope  to  leave  Rome.  Eugenius  had  already,  on  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Edessa,  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  VII.  of  France 
(December  1145),  announcing  the  Second  Crusade  and  granting 
plenary  indulgence  under  the  usual  conditions  to  those  who 
would  take  the  cross;  and  in  January  1147  he  journeyed  to 
France  to  further  preparations  for  the  holy  war  and  to  seek  aid 
in  the  constant  feuds  at  Rome.  After  holding  synods  at  Paris, 
Reims  and  Trier,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  June  1 148  and  took  up 
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bii  tnidence  >t  VlUrbo.  The  laDowinf  naath  he  eicDmmuni' 
died  AiDold  ol  Brocii  in  ■  synod  at  Citmoni,  and  Ihmcefortl) 
dcvoied  iD«t  ol  ha  coergia  lo  the  tteuttiy  of  hii  i«.  As  thi 
result  of  negotdtjona  between  Frederick  Barbamu  ud  ^hl 
Romuii,  Eugeniui  wu  CmJly  enabled  to  reium  to  Rome  ic 
December  iiji,  but  died  b  the  lollowing  July.  He  was, suc- 
ceeded by  Anaalasius  IV.  £u«eniui  rtuined  Ihe  iloic  virtue- 
«t  monasliciuB  throughout  fall  ttnrmy  career,  and  wai  deeplj 
reverenced  for  his  personal  chancier.  His  tomb  in  St  Peter'; 
acquired  fame  for  miraculous  mircs,  and  he  was  pronounced 
blessed  by  Piu>  IX.  in  i8;i. 

The  chief  »u™  for  the  career  o(  Eugeuitu  IH.  are  hi<  letten 
in  J.  P,  Miene,  Palral.  Lai.,  volt.  lob.  leo.  tSi.  and  in  BibUMit*t 
U  I'Ealt  dri  Clarla.  va]._^;7  (Paris.  1896);  the  lite  by  Cacdir' 
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jg"!  ''mi-  (C  H.  Ha.) 

Euctmui  IV.  (Cabikl  CooduJmlern,  pope  from  the  jrd  o 
Mardi  i4jr  lo  the  ijrd  of  February  144;.  was  bom  at  Venici 
of  a  merchant  family  in  rjSj.  He  entered  (he  Gebitine  orde 
and  came  into  prorninence  during  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle 
Gregory  Xll.,by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Siena,  papa 
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ove  hun  tnioeuk  in  May  i4J4,*nd.ahhough 

red  to  obedience  in  Ihe  following  (Jctobei.  he 

:nce  and  Bologna.     Meanwhile  the  struggle 

[oke  out  anew.    Eugenius  at  length  convened 

a  rival  council  ai  Fetrara  on  the  Slh  of  January  i4}S  and  ex- 

thal  Ihe  latter  formally  deposed  him  as  a  heretic  on  Ihe  ijtb  ol 
June  t4}Q,  and  In  the  foUoning  November  elected  the  ambitious 
Amadeui  Vlll.,  duke  of  Savoy,  aniipope  under  the  title  ol 
Felix  V.  The  conduct  of  France  and  Germany  seemed  to 
warrant  this  action,  for  Charles  VU.  had  introduced  the  decrees 
of  the  council  ol  Basel,  with  slight  changes,  into  the  former 
country  through  Ihe  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bouigei  [7th  of  July 

rights  in  the  latter  country  (16th  of  March  T430).  At  Florence, 
whiihet  the  council  of  Fenara  had  been  transferred  on  accouni 
ol  an  oulbttak  of  the  plague,  was  effected  In  July  i4jq  a  union 
with  the  Creeks,  which,  as  the  lesult  ol  polllkal  necesuties, 
proved  but  temporary.  This  union  was  lollowrd  by  others  ol 
even  less  slablUly,     Eugenius  signed  an  agreement  with  Ihe 

Jicobilo  in  144}^  and  in  144;  he  received  the  NcMorluu  and 


He  did  hii  btM  10  ucm  (k  TuAish  %&nmu. 
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but  which  niei  with  ovm^elming  defeat.     Hb 


out  in  144J. 

rival.  Felix  V.,  meanwnite  oDtained  si 
lalter's  ablest  adviser,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccak>au 
with  Eugenius  in  1441.  The  pope's  rccognilion  of  the  claiiDa  to 
Naples  of  King  Alplxinso  of  Aragon  withdrew  Ihe  tul  impoiUBI 
support  from  the  council  of  Basel,  and  enabled  him  10  inake  a 
victorious  enity  into  Rome  on  Ihe  iSIh  of  September  imj, 
after  an  »ile  of  nearly  ten  years.  Kit  protcsu  asaioM  the 
Piigmalic  Sanction  of  Bouiges  were  ineffectual,  but  by  neans 
of  the  Concordat  of  the  Princes,  negollated  by  Piccolominj  villi 
the  etectoTl  in  February  1447,  the  whole  of  Germany  decbied 
against  the  aniipope.  Although  hi>  poniiScate  had  bttm  w 
stormy  and  unhappy  Ibtt  he  b  laid  to  have  regretled  <■>  his 
death  .bed  that  he  ever  left  ha  monastery,  nevertheless  riiguiinri 
victory  over  (be  council  of  Basel  and  his  eSorts  in  bdiaU  ol 
cbnich  unity  contributed  gKxIly  lo  break  down  (be  "-"'"' 
movement  and  restore  (he  papacy  to  the  position  il  had  bckl 
before  the  Great  Schism.  Eugenius  was  di^iiGed  in  demeanour, 
but  inciperlenccd  and  vacillating  in  action  and  eidiable  ia 
lempet.  Bitter  in  hii  hatred  of  heiety,  he  yet  di^Uynl  great 
kindness  to  the  poor.  He  laboured  to  lelociD  the  monastic  orden, 
especially  Ihe  Franciscan,  and  was  never  guilty  ol  itefntiaa. 
Although  a  type  of  the  austere  monk  in  his  private  life,  he  was  a 
sincere  friend  of  ait  and  learning,  and  in  1431  re-ei(ablisbeil 
gnally  the  university  at  Rome,  He  died  on  the  ijtd  of  Fcbntar; 
1447,  and  wii  juccerded  by  Nicholas  V. 

SeeL.  Pailor.//ilrtr;.o/llii/'ol«l.vol.  I..liMi.byF.  I.AotlBbiB 
JLondon,  1899):  M,  Ctiighion.  Hulorj  cp/l*t/'o^y,  voLjlLo^fc^ 
iSw):  F.  CiTEaniviui.  Komi  in  Ikt  iluUli  Apl,  voL  T.  trau.  t-> 
Mn  C.  W,  flinition  (London.  1900-1901)^  K.  1.  von  KiMe. 
CBmUlafiuliicku.  Bd.2.3ndcd.:H.  H,  IkUinan,  Zjui>  Ckruauu?. 
vol.  ■  (LoadOI.  1196);  G.  Volgl,  £■«  SUtia  it  PUalrmini,  Bd.  i-l 
(Berlin.  Ittfi):  Ami  ia  Ammun-RaiiUrn  in  FnpiU  £»»  /v' 
>iu  11..  Pnl  II.  K.  SiOMl  IV..  ed.%y  K.  Kayn  tCatogne.  la^bl. 
There  1>  an  admirable  article  by  TichackErt  in  Hauck'i  JUaltmcr- 
kbipaiic.  3rd  ed.  voL  J.  (C  M-  Ha.) 

BU0BHaL(aKyJf>iafiKi>f,(i>fnii(ui<0,CiJIitO|,anodo(jlenRU 
prlnciple;it  is  thechief  constituent  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  occurs  in 
many  other  essential  oils.  It  can  be  synthetically  prepared  bythe 
reduclionofcanifcryl  *tcohDl,(  HOKCHiOCJli-CH.CH.CUAH, 
which  occurs  in  combination  with  glucose  in  the  ghiOBide 
conlfcrin,  CiiHhOl     It  is  a  coknirless  oil  be '"  ~   ~ 
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vanillin,  kc;  with  cfaromic 
nverted  into  carbco  djoxjde 
lidiies  r(  to  oaalk  acid.  By 
1  into  iictcugenol.  which  00 
u  principle  ol  vanilla  (f  .1.). 
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xhulcaeid,  Theaanunt 
ol  eugcnol  in  oil  ol  cloves  can  be  estimated  by  acetyktioa.  in 
presence  of  pyridine  (A,  Verleyand  Fr.  Baelsing,  Btr..'i^t,n, 
P-]jSo)-  Ctntifc^iiii.  an  isomer  of  eugeiiol,  occurs  in  (liectlwreal 
oil  obtained  from  Fiptr  bale. 

2:i.fc..Qr'  £„ 

EDHBKEItDS  [Eueueius,  EvuiEkus],  Greek  mythograpba, 
bom  at  Messana,  in  Sicily  (others  say  at  Chios,  Tegea.  or  Ucaaeoe 
in  Peloponnese},  flourished  about  300  B.C.,  and  lived  at  i)k  court 
of  Cassander.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  hii  Saaal  Huury 
('Iipii  ota^pn^),  a  philosopbical  romance,  based  upon  archaic 
inscriplioni  which  he  claimed  to  have  found  during  hii  (ravels  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  He  particularly  relies  upon  an  account 
of  early  history  which  he  discoveitd  on  a  golden  pillar  In  a  lemplc 
on  Ihe  iiland  of  Psnchaea  when  on  a  voyage  round  the  coasl  ol 
Arabia,  tinderlaken  at  the  request  of  Caiiandci,  hit  friend  aikd 
patron.    There  b  apparenlly  no  doubt  Uut  thit  island  a 
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[mtsiuuy.  In  thb  irofk  tie  [or  Ihe  Gnl  lime  syiLcmiLiad  bq 
old  OHtntat  (pethapa  Phoenician)  mclhod  of  interpreting  the 
popular  mylhi,  auerting  thit  the  goda  who  rormcd  the  chief 
obj«CU  of  popular  worship  had  been  originaUy  heroes  and 
conqueron,  who  had  ihiu  earned  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of 
(hcirailbJHta-  Thia  Kyslem  spread  widely,  and  theeariy  Chria- 
tiaax  etpecially  appealed  lo  il  ai  a  conhimation  ol  their  belief 
thai  ancient  mylhohigy  vai  merely  an  aggregate  ol  fabin  of 
buman  invenlion-  Eubemcrui  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
Cyreoaic  philosophy,  and  by  many  ancient  wrileis  he  waa 
regarded  u  an  atheitl.  Hii  work  waa  transbted  by  Enniua 
iDlo  Latin,  but  the  work  itiell  ii  hut,  and  ol  the  tranilaiion  only 
a  fen  liagmentt,  and  these  very  short,  have  come  down  la  us. 

Tib  ralionalizing  method  of  interpretation  b  known  u 
Euhemetism.  TTierc  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains  on  element  ol 
trulb:  a>  among  the  Romans  the  gradual  deiticaiion  ol  anicslots 
and  the  apotheosis  of  empcron  were  prominent  (ealures  of 
religious  developmeni,  so  among  primitive  peoples  it  la  possible 
to  trace  the  evolution  ol  family  and  tribal  gods  fioin  great  chiefs 


IS  these 


esplani 


loltb 


I  o[  gods  il  a  not  accepted  by  students  of  comparative 
rrligion-  llhad,however,consuferable  vogue  in  France.  In  the 
tSlh  CCDluiy  the  abbC  Banier,  in  his  Uytlaieiit  el  lafablt  11- 
pliqutt$  far  t'biittiie,  wai  frankly  Euhcmerislici  other  leading 
Euhemeriits  were  Clavier,  SainttCrwi,  Raoul  Rocbctte,  Em. 
UoSmaoD  and  (a  a  gnat  eitent  Herbert  Spencer. 

S«  BayinoDd  dt  Block,  Stiiimin,  tn  litn  if  u  ixlrint  (Mom. 
187«)i  C.  N.  Nimethy,  Enktmcri  idliipiiat  (BudapeM.  ISto); 
Can«.  Qwuiiiojui  Ehkrmerat  (Kcm|wn,  liiiO]',  OirD  Sicrul^, 
Dt  E-kimiro  (1869) ;  SuicmihI.  CcjiHiclUi  <lrr  [ruikialum  iiuiralur 
■«  ^ff  Ait:aMdniHfKit,  vdL  i.  (Leipziti.  tStji);  and  works  on  com- 

'^'LBHSPlBaSl  [Ulekspiec'el],  TILL,  the  name  ol  a  German 
lolk-hero,  and  Ibe  lille  of  a  popular  German  chapbook  on  the 
»ubjecl,o(lhe  beginning  of  the  iftthctnlury.     The  oldest  eiisling 


(£.« 


n  i}yl  Vlempirgd  gtboren  t 


in  High  German: 
luloninsufficien 
imer.     lU  here 

Tin  Eulenspiegel  or  Ulenspiegel,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  bon 
at  Kncillingen  in  Brunswick,  at  the  end  ol  the  ijlh  or  a(  Ih 
be^nning  ol  the  14th  century.  He  died,  according  lo  Iradilior 
at  MBDn  near  LUbeck  in  13SO.  The  jesis  and  practical  joke 
ascribed  to  him  were  collected— il  we  may  believe  a  staiemen 
in  one  of  the  old  prints— in  14S3;  but  in  any  case  the  editio: 
of  ISIS  waa  i»t  even  the  oldest  High  Germui  edition.  Eulec 
^liegd  himself  is  locally  associated  wilfa  the  Low  German  arc 
exieading  from  Magdeburg  to  Hanover,  and  (rem  Liineburg  I 
the  Han  Mountains.  He  it  tbe  wily  peasant  wbo  lovei  t 
eaertise  his  wit  and  roguery  on  the  titdespcople  ol  the  lowD^ 
above  all,  on  the  innkecpcn;  but  prims,  noblemen,  eve 

pointless,  more  often  bnilal:  he  stoops  without  hesitation  i 
Kurrility  and  obtctnily.  while  o(  the  finer,  sharper  wii  whic 
the  humanists  and  the  Italians  inti<>du«d  into  (he  aoecdoti . 
be  has  little  or  nothing.     His  jests  are  coarsely  practical,  and  his 


maliai 


In  fact,  this  . 


lapbook  might 


>n  the  I. 


who  in  the  I4lh  and  islh  centuries  had  begun  10  look  dowT 

In  spile  of  its  essenlially  Low  Ccnnan  character.  Enlnufirtd 
wa}  extremely  popular  in  other  lands,  and,  at  an  early  dat 
was  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin,  Danis 
Swedish,  Bohemian  and  Polish.  In  England,  "  Howleglu 
(Scottish,  HMifias)  was  long  a  familiar  figure;  bis  jests  we 
rapilily  adapted  to  English  conditions,  and  appropriated  in  ll 
n^eclions  associated  wilh  Robin  Goodfellow,  Scogin  and  olhei 
Ben  Johnson  refers  lo  him -as  "  Howleglass  "and  "  Ulenspiegel 
Ib  hit  Itntm  aj  Ai  PtrlUMtc  Idtt,  PgtlciUr,  Akiitmul  and 


Sal  Sluthtnl,  and  a  verse  by  Taylor  tbe  "  water  pott  "  would 
:m  to  imply  that  (he  "  Owligtasse  "  was  a  fanuliac  papular 
pe.  THi  Euknspiegel's  "  merry  pranks  "  have  been  made  the 
bject  of  a  well-known  orchestral  symphony  by  Richard 
rauss.  In  France,  it  may  be  noted,  Ibc  name  hat  given  rise 
the  words  apiitlc  and  atiltUrie. 

Ti-  c 1. ,..: .  .,..  .0-:.:^  Museum)  ha.  been  re. 

'■-llicT  LiltralMrwtfla  ia 
1 9  by  J .  M .  Ljppenbcrg, 


des  Pmaromani  in  DeutKhland,'^  in  Q<^ 
"I^ri 


Niedtritutidiri   Jakrbudi.  xii.   (181 

and  Vienna.  l86j):  Erfurt.  IJU.  ISJJ-lSjT  and  ISJB;  Cologne. 
LnHburs,  1539:  Awoburx,  1540  and  1541;  Stranburg, 
—'■'■—  "  -^  "-'-    SiaHbuTg   1  -■    "  ■    - 


„'S^ 


iMl;  Fianklon  on  ihe  Main,  IS4S:  SnaHbuTg.  ijtl 
IJM.  ^.  Johaan  Fiichart  puMiihcd  an  adapuilon  in 
fDJraiMffi/ ActHDisirini  (Straisburg,  1S71).  K.  Simrocli 


namitUimeHI  Inmslou  tt  arrrite  it  FlamniU  «  rniKsyi  (Paris. 
ijja).     Rcprial,  ediledbyP.  Janiwl  (iS8i>.    This  was  followed  by 

upwards  aJT twenty  French    '"■        '-    -  -  -"-  ■  ---■ ■  ■'- 

tBIh  century.  The  latest 
(Brugct.  ISjsandiBio).  ( 
Mr  fill  [Etfittt  (Client,  1 


»  EaiJUad  (1903).  h  II 
Lilt  aad  Umy  Aixnluni  • 
Iki  Hiik-DiUtk-.  and  an  E 
K.  R.  1).  Macbeniie  in  18I 

pp.  341  a.,  and  F.  Brie't » 

BULBR.  LEOHHilRD  (1707-1783),  Swiss  malbemalician, 
waa  bom  at  Basel  on  ibe  15th  of  April  1707,  his  father  Paul 
Euler,  who  had  considerable  attainmenls  as  a  mathematician, 
being  Calvinistic  pastor  of  the  neighbouring  village  ol  Riechen. 


ained  lor  him  a  high  pi 


he  made  a  happy 
id  he  also  attended 
engaged  in  physio- 


ig  the  masting  ol  ships,  to  which  the  French  Academy 
es  adjudged  Ihe  second  rank  in  the  year  1717. 
7,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  1.,  Euler  look  up  his 
in  St  Peleriburf ,  and  was  made  an  associate  of  Ihe 
'  o[  Sciences.  In  1 730  he  became  prof essor  of  physics, 
a  he  succeeded  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  the  chair  ol  mathe- 


id  the  Bemouilit.  though  Ihli 
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to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  threw  new  light  on  nearly  all  parts  of 
pure  mathematics.  In  1 735  a  problem  proposed  by  the  academy, 
for  the  solution  of  which  several  eminent  mathematicians  had 
demanded  the  space  of  some  months,  was  solved  by  Euler  in 
three  days,but  the  effort  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered 
his  life  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  eye.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1758  adjudged  the  prize  to  his 
memoir  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  fire,  and  in  1740  his 
treatise  on  the  tides  shared  the  prize  with  those  of  Colin  Maclaurin 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli — ^a  higher  honour  than  if  he  had  carried 
it  away  from  inferior  rivals. 

In  1 74 1  Euler  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  professor  of  mathematics.  He  enriched  the  last 
volume  of  the  MUanges  or  Miscellanies  of  Beriin  with  five 
memoirs,  and  these  were  followed,  with  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  a  great  number  of  important  researches,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  annual  memoirs  of  the  Prussian  Academy.  At 
the  same  time  he  continued  his  philosophical  contributions  to 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  which  granted  him  a  pension  in 
1742.  The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Russians  was 
strikingly  shown  in  1 760,  when  a  farm  he  occupied  near  Char- 
lottenburg  happened  to  be  pillaged  by  the  invading  Russian 
army.  On  its  being  ascertained  that  the  farm  belonged  to 
Euler.  the  general  immediately  ordered  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  the  empress  Elizabeth  sent  an  additional  sum  of  four 
thousand  crowns. 

In  1766  Euler  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  return  to  St  Petersburg,  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  invited  by  Catherine  II.  Soon  after  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg  a  cataract  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  ultimately 
deprived  him  almost  entirely  of  sight.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  he  dictated  to  his  servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  ArUeiiung 
tur  Algebra  (1770),  a  work  which,  though  purely  elementary^ 
displays  the  mathematical  genius  of  its  author,  and  is  still 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class.  Another  task  to 
which  he  set  himself  immediately  after  his  return  to  St  Petersburg 
was  the  preparation  of  his  Lellres  d  une  princesse  d^AUcmagne 
sur  qudques  sujels  tU  physique  et  dt  philosophie  (3  vols.,  1768- 
1772).  They  were  written  at  the  request  of  the  princess  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  and  o>ntain  an  admirably  dear  exposition  of  the 
principal  facts  of  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics  and  physical 
astronomy.  Theory,  however,  is  frequently  unsound^  applied 
in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  Euler's  strength 
lay  rather  in  pure  than  in  applied  mathematics.' 

In  1755  Euler  had  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  time  afterwards  the 
academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of  his  memoirs  Concerning 
the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets,  The  two  prize- 
questions  proposed  by  the  same  academy  for  1770  and  177a  were 
designed  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  theory  of  the  moon's  motion. 
Euler,  assisted  by  his  eldest  son  Johann  Albert,  was  a  competitor 
for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  both.  In  the  second  memoir 
he  reserved  for  further  consideration  several  inequalities  of  the 
moon's  motion,  which  he.  could  not  determine  in  his  first  theory 
on  account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which  the  method 
he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He  afterwards  reviewed 
his  whole  theory  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  and  W.  L.  Krafft 
and  A.  J.  Lexell,  and  pursued  his  researches  until  he  had  con- 
structed the  new  tables,  which  appeared  in  his  Theoria  motuum 
lunae  (1772).  Instead  of  confining  himself,  as  before,  to  the 
fruitless  integration  of  three  differential  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  which  are  furnished  by  mathematical  principles,  he  re- 
duced them  to  the  three  co-ordinates  which  determine  the  place 
of  the  moon;  and  he  divided  into  classes  all  the  inequalities  of 
that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elongation  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  upon  the  eccentricity,  or  the  parallax,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit.  The  inherent  difficulties  of 
this  task  were  immensely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Euler  was 
virtually  blind,  and  had  to  carry  all  the  elaborate  computations 
it  involved  in  his  memory.    A  further  difficulty  arose  from 


the  burning  of  his  house  and  the  destruction  of  the  greater  pan 
of  his  property  in  1771.  His  manuscripts  were  fortunately 
preserved.  His  own  life  was  only  saved  by  the  coura^  ol  a 
native  of  Basel,  Peter  Grimmon,  who  carried  him  out  ci  iW 
burning  house. 

Some  time  after  this  an  operation  restored  Euler's  li^t;  bat  a 
too  harsh  use  of  the  recovered  faculty,  along  with  some  caidess- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  brought  about  a  leUfMe.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  sons,  and  of  Krafft  and  Lexell,  however,  he 
continued  his  labours,  neither  the  loss  of  his  sight  nor  the  zi>- 
firmities  of  an  advanced  age  being  sufficient  to  check  his  activity. 
Having  engaged  to  furnish  the  Academy  of  St  Petenfafucs  with 
as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  sufficient  to  complele  its  Acta 
for  twenty  years  after  his  death,  he  in  seven  years  transinitted 
to  the  academy  above  seventy  memoirs,  and  left  aboire  two 
hundred  more,  which  were  revised  and  comj^ted  bj  another 
hand. 

Euler's  knowledge  was  more  general  than  might  have  bees 
expected  in  one  who  had  pursued  with  such  unremitling  ardoor 
mathematics  and  astronomy  as  his  favourite  studies.  He  had 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  medical,  botanical  and 
chemical  sdence,  and  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
extensively  read  in  general  literature.  He  was  much  indebted 
to  an  uncommon  memory,  which  seemed  to  retain  every  idea 
that  was  conveyed  to  it,  cither  from  reading  or  meditatiofL 
He  could  repeat  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  from  the  beginning  to  tb< 
end  without  hesitation,  and  indicate  the  first  and  last  h'nc  of 
every  page  of  the  edition  which  he  used.  Euler's  constituli<» 
was  uncommonly  vigorousi^  and  his  general  health  was  alwa)^ 
good.  He  was  enabled  to  continue  his  labours  to  the  .very  ckse 
of  his  life.  His  last  subject  of  invest igtition  was  the  motion  of 
balloons,  and  the  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed  was  the 
newly  discovered  planet  Hcrschel  (Uranus).  He  died  of  apoplexy 
on  the  1 8th  of  September  1783,  whilst  he  was  amusiog  himsetf 
at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren. 

Euler's  genius  was  great  and  his  industry  still  greater.  His 
works,  if  printed  in  their  completeness,  would  occupy  from 
60  to  80  quarto  volumes.  He  was  simple  and  u}wight  in  his 
character,  and  had  a  strong  religious  faith.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  a  half-sister  of  his  first,  and  he 
had  a  numerous  family,  several  of  whom  attained  to  d^inction. 
His  iloge  was  written  for  the  French  Academy  by  the  marquis  de 
Condorcet,  and  an  account  of  his  life,  with  a  list  of  his  works, 
was  written  by  Von  Fuss,  the  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St  Petersburg. 

The  works  which  Euler  (Hiblished  separately  are:  Dissei1aii» 
pkysica  de  tone  (Basel,  1727,  in  4to):  MeehanicA^  sne  mutus  scieniiA 
analytite  exposita  (St  Petersburg,  1736.  in  a  vols.  410);  EinUummt  tm 
die  Arilkmetik  (ibid..  1738.  in  2  vols.  8vo),  in  German  and  Rusnan; 
Tentamen  novae  tkeortae  musicae  (ibid.  1739,  in  ^to):  Metkcdus 
inveniendi  lineas  curvas,  masimi  minimive  proprulale  jamdenits 
Lausanne,  1744,  in  4to);  Theoria  motuum  planetarum  tt  comeiuinm 
Berlin.  1744.  in  4to);  Beaniwortung,  &c.,  or  Answers  to  Diffcxcat 
Questions  respecting  Comets  (ibid..  1744,  in  8vo):  Neue  CrwuUaftt, 

:c..  or  New  Principles  ot  Artillery,  translated  from  the  Eaglish  cl 
Benjamin  Robins,  with  notes  and  illustrations  (ibid..  1745.  in  8\-o^; 
Opuseula  varii  argumenli  (ibid..  1746-1751,  in  3  vols.  4to):  f/ovae 
et  correctae  tabulae  ad  loca  lunae  eomputanda  (ibid..  1746.  in  410;; 
Tabulae  astronomicae  solu  et  lunae  (ibid.,  4to):  Gedanken,  Ac.,  cr 
Thoughts  On  the  Elements  of  Bodies  (ibid.  4to):  Rettmm^  dertoO' 
lichen  Offenbarung,  &c..  Defence  of  Divine  Revelation  agatast  Fm- 
thinkers  (ibid..  1747-.  in  4to):  Introductio  in  analysiu  infiMitarum 
(Lausanne,  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to);  Scientia  natalis,  sen  IracCates  de 
construendis  ac  dirigendis  navibus  (St  Petersburg.  1 749.  in  2  vets.  410) : 
Theoria  motus  lunae  (Berlin.  1753.  in  410);  Dissertatio  de  primcipte 
minimae  Ofitionis,  una  cum  examine  obiectionum  cL  prof.  Kaentgti 
(ibid.,  1753.  in  8vo):  InstUuiiones  catculi  differeniialis,  cum  ejus 
usu  in  anaiysi  Infinitorum  ac  doctrina  serierum  (ibid.,  17SS.  in  4to) ; 
Conslructio  lentium  objectsporum,  &c.  (St  Petersburg,  1762,  in  410); 
Theoria  motus  corporum  solidorum  sen  rigidorum  (Rostock.  176^ 
in  4to);  InstUuiiones  calculi  integralis  (St  Petersburg.  1768-1770.  in 
3  vols.  4to} :  Lettres  d  une  Princesse  d'AIlemague  sur  quelqmes  sujets  de 
physifiue  et  de  philosophic  (St  Petersburg,  1768-177^.  in  3  vds.  8vo); 
Anleilung  sur  Algebra,  or  Introduction  to  Algebra  Obid.,  1770.  in 
8vo);  Dtofirico  (ibid..  1767-1771.  in  3  vols.  4to);  Theoria  wtatuum 
lunae  nova  meUuido  pertractata  (ibid.,  177a.  in  4to);  Novae  tabidae 
lunares  (ibid.,  in  8vo);  Thiorie  compUU  de  la  consinution  et  de  la 
manteuore  des  taisseamx  (ibid.,  1773.  in  8vo);  Edaircissememit  ss^ 
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ltaM£uiiMMrtf  M  /awar  tmU  4a  vemts  fut  4es  marts,  without  a 
date;  Opusada  aMlyUca  (St  Petenbura.  1781-1785,  in  2  vols.  ^to). 
See  Rudio,  Lmtkard  Enter  (Basd.  1884):  M.  Qtator,  GtuHuekU 
ier  Matkimatik. 

BUMBIIES,  the  name  of  two  rulen  of  Pergamom. 

I.  EuiCBNES  I.  succeeded  hxa  uncle  Philetaerua  in  263  B.C. 
The  only  important  event  in  hia  reign  was  his  victory  near 
Sardis  over  Antiochus  Soter,  which  enabled  him  to  lecuie 
poaaession  of  the  districts  roimd  his  capital.    (See  Pekgamuii.) 

s.  EuMENES  n.,  son  of  Attalus  I.,  was  king  of  Pergamum  from 
197-1 59  B.C.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  rdgn  he  was  a  lojral 
aUy  of  the  Romans,  who  bestowed  upon  him  ^gnal  marks  of 
favour.  He  materially  cgntributed  to  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus  of 
Syria-at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190),  and  a  a  reward  for  his 
services  the  Thradan  Chersonese  and  all  Antiochus's  possesBions 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  were  bestowed  upon  him,  including  a  pro- 
tectorate of  such  Greek  dties  as  had  not  been  declared  free. 
In  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours  the  Romans  intervened  on  his 
behalf,  and  pn  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  On  his  return  |oumey  he  narrowly 
csttped  assassination  by  the  emissaries  of  Perseus.  Although  he 
supported  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  he  dis- 
^yed  so  little  energy  and  interest  (even  recalling  his  auxiliaries) 
that  he  was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  enemy.  According 
to  Polybius  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  suspicion,  but 
Eumenes  declared  that  he  had  merely  been  negotiating  for  an 
exchsnge  of  prisonexs.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  negotisr 
tions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  real  object;  and  Eumenes, 
In  order  to  avert  suspicion,  sent  his  congratulations  to  Rome 
by  his  brother  Attalus  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (i  68).  Attalus 
was  received  courteously  but  coldly;  and  Eumenes  in  alarm  set 
out  to  visit  Rome  in  person,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Brundusium 
was  ordered  to  leave  Italy  at  once.  Eumenes  never  regained 
the  good  graces  of  the  Romans,  who  showed  especial  favour  to 
Attalus  on  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  probably  with  the  object  of 
setting  him  against  Eumenes;  but  the  ties  of  kinship  proved  too 
strong.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  renewed 
hostilities  against  Pruslas  of  Bithynia  and  the  Celts  of  Galatia, 
and  probably  only  his  death  prevented  a  war  with  Rome. 
Eumenes;  although  physically  weak,  was  a  shrewd  and  vigorous 
ruler  and  politician,  who  raised  his  little  state  from  insignificance 
to  a  pownful  monarchy.  During  his  reign  Pergamum  became 
a  flourishing  dty,  where  men  of  learning  were  always  welcome, 
Among  than  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene 
school  of  criticism.  Eumenes  adorned  the  dty  with  splendid 
buildings,  amongst  them  the  great  altar  with  the  frieze  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Giants;  but  the  greatest  monument  of 
his  libmlity  was  the  foundation  of  the  library,  which  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

See  Livy  zxxix.  5r,  xliL  11-16;  Pciyblut  xxi.-xxzit.;  Appian, 
Synaca;  Uvy,  Bpit.  46;  Cornelius  Nepos,  HannUml,  10;  A.  G. 
van  Cappdle,  CmmmhIoIm  dt  ngibus  «l  aniiquiUUibus  Perffimenis 
(Amsterdam,  1841).  For  the  altar  of  Zeua,  tee  PaacAMUtf ;  for 
treaty  with  (Cretan  dties  (183  B.C.)  see  UmmmmU  antkki,  xviiL  177. 

EUMINBi  (c.  360-3x6  B.C.),  Macedonian  general,  was  a  native 
of  Cardia  in  the  Thradan  Chersonesus.  At  a  very  eariy  age  he 
was  employed  as  private  secretary  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Asia.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  on  Alexander's 
death,  Cappadoda  and  Paphlagonia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes; 
but  as  they  were  not  yet  subdued,  Leonnatus  and  Antigonus 
were  charged  by  Perdiccas  to  put  him  in  possession.  Antigonus, 
however,  diuegarded  the  order,  and  Leoimatus  in  vain  attempted 
to  induce  Eumenes  to  accompany  him  to  Europe  and  share  in 
his  far-reaching  designs.  Eumenes  joined  Pexdiccas,  who  in- 
stalled him  in  CapF«docia.  When  Craterus  and  Antlpater, 
having  redu<xd  Greece,  determined  to  pass  into  Asia  and  over- 
throw the  power  of  Perdiccas,  thdr  first  blow  was  aimed  at 
Cappadoda.  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus,  satrap  of  Armenia, 
were  completely  defeated  by  Eumenes  (331);  Neoptolemus  was 
killed,  ai^  Craterus  died  of  his  wounds.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas  in  Egypt  by  his  owp  soldiers,  the  Macedonian  generals 


condemned  Eumenes  to  death,  and  charged  Antipater  and  Anti- 
gonus with  the  execution  of  their  order.  Eumenes,  bdng  de- 
feated through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  fled  to  Nora, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Cappadoda  and  Lycaonia, 
where  he  defended  himself  for  more  than  a  year.  The  death  of 
Antipater  (3x9)  produced  complications.  He  left  the  regency 
to  h^  friend  Polyperchon  over  the  head  of  his  son  Cassander, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
against  Polyperchon,  supported  by  Eumenes,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Nora,  was  threatening  Syria  and  Phoenida.  In 
3x8  Antigonus  inarched  against  him,  and  Eumenes  withdrew 
east  to  join  the  satraps  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
After  two  indedsive  battles  in  Iran,  Eumenes  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldiers  to  Aatigonus  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Alexander's 
empire  in  Asia;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  generals 
and  satraps,  who  hated  and  despised  the  "secretary"  and 
"foreigner." 

See  Plutarchj  EMmemes;  Comeliua  Nepos,  £tMm«f:  Diod.  ^c. 
xviiL,  xix.;  Aman,  Anabasis,  vii.;  Quintus  Curtius  x.  4.  10;  Justin 
xiiL  8;  A.  Venn,  Eumenes  von  Kardia.  Ein  BeiSrag  znr  Geschifhte 
derlHadockenteU  (MOnster  i.  W.,  1907).   Also  Macbdohxan  Empire. 

BUMBNIDEB  (from  Gr.  c^/icH^,  kindly;  c5,  well,  and  pbos, 
disposition),  the  "kindly  ones,"  a  euphemism  for  the  Furies 
or  Erinyes  (q.v.).  They  give  their  name  to  a  famous  play  by 
Aeschylus  (q.v.),  written  in  glorification  of  the  old  religion  and 
aristocratic  goverxmient  of  Athens,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
democracy  of  the  Peridean  period. 

BUHBlfinS  (e.  A.D.  360-3x1),  one  of  the  Roman  panegyrists, 
was  bom  at  Augustodunum  (Aulun)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
He  was  of  Gredc  descent;  his  grandfather,  who  had  migrated 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  finally  settled  at  Autun  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  Eumenius  probably  took  his  place,  for  it  was 
from  Autun  that  he  went  to  be  magisler  memcriae  (private 
secretary)  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  campaigns.  In  396  Chlorus  determined  to  restore 
the  famous  schools  {sckolae  Maemanae)  of  Autun,  which  had  been 
greatly  damaged  by  the  inroads  of  the  Bagaudae  (peasant  ban- 
ditti), and  appointed  Eumenius  to  the  management  of  them, 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  offices  at  court  and  doubling  his  salary. 
Etmieniua  generously  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  Us 
emoluments  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Eumenius  was  a  heathen,  not  even  a  nominal  follower 
of  Christianity,  like  Auaonius  and  other  writers  from  Gaul. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  later  years;  but  he  must  have  lived 
at  least  till  3x1,  if  the  Cratiarum  Actio  to  Constantine  is  by  him. 
Of  the  twdve  discounes  induded  in  the  collection  of  Panegyrici 
LtUini  (ed.  E.  B&hrens,  1874),  the  following  are  probably  by 
Eumenius.  (x)  Pro  restauraniis  (or  isulatarandis)  scMis^ 
delivered  (397)  in  the  forum  at  Autun  before  the  governor  of  the 
province.  Its  chief  object  is  to  set  forth  the  steps  necessary  to 
restore  the  schools  to  their  former  state  of  effidency,  and  the 
author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  assist  the  good 
work  out  of  his  own  pocket.  (3)  An  address  (397)  to  the  Caesar 
0)nstantius,  Chlorus,  congratulating  him  on  his  victories  over 
AUectus  and  Carausius  in  Britain,  and  containing  information 
of  some  value  as  to  the  British  methods  of  fighting.  (3)  A 
panegyric  on  0>nsUntine  (3x0).  (4)  An  address  of  thanks  (31 1) 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Autun  (whose  name  had  been  changed 
from  Augustodunum  to  Flavia)  to  Constantine  for  the  remission 
of  taxes  and  other  benefits.  (5)  A  festal  address  (307)  on  the 
marriage  of  ConsUntine  and  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 
All  these  speeches,  with  the  exception  of  (x),  were  delivered  at 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves),  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  in 
(3).  Eumenius  is  far  the  b«t  of  the  orators  of  his  time,  and 
superior  to  the  ntajority  of  the  writers  of  imperial  panegyrics. 
He  shows  greater  self-restraint  and  moderation  in  his  language, 
which  is  simple  and  pure,  and  on  the  whole  is  free  from  the  gross 
flattery  which  characterizes  such  productions.  This  fault  is 
most  conspicuous  in  (3),  which  led  Heyne  {Opuscula,  vi.  80)  to 
deny  the  authorship  of  Eumenius  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
I  unworthy  of  him. 
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EUMOLPUS— EUNUCH 


There  are  trcatieee  on  EtimeiiiiM  by  B.  KOiaii  (WOnburiKi  1869), 
S.  Brmndt  (Freiburg  im  Breiagau.  1882),  and  H.  Sachs  (Halle,  1885) ; 
■ee  also  Gaston  Boisder.  "  Lea  Rhiteiua  gauloia  du  IV*  aUde,"  u 
Jounud  des  saoanls  (1884). 

EUMOLPUS  C'  sweet  singer  "),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  legendary  priest, 
poet  and  warrior.  He  finally  settled  in  Thrace,  where  he  became 
king.  During  a  war  between  the  Eieusinians  and  Athenians 
under  Erechtheus,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  who 
on  a  previous  occasion  had  shown  him  hospitality,  but  was  slain 
with  his  two  sons,  Phorbas  and  Immaradusi  According  to  another 
tradition,  Erechtheus  and  Immaradus  lost  their  lives;  the  Eieu- 
sinians then  submitted  to  Athens  on  condition  that  they  alone 
should  celebrate  the  mysteries,  and  that  Eumolpus  and  the 
daughters  of  Celeus  should  perform  the  sacrifices.  It  is  asserted 
by  others  that  Eumolpus  with  a  colony  of  Thracians  laid  claim 
to  Attica  as  having  belonged  to  his  father  Poseidon  (laocrates, 
Panath.  193}.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Eumolpus,  the  first  priest  of 
Demeter,  but,  according  to  some,  by  Eumolpus  the  son  of 
Musaeus,  Eumolpus  the  Thracian  being  the  father  of  Keiyz, 
the  ancestor  of  the  priestly  family  of  the  Kerykes.  As  priest, 
Eumolpus  purifies  Heracles  from  the  murder  of  the  Centaurs; 
as  musician,  he  instructs  him  (as  well  as  Linus  and  Orpheus)  in 
playing  the  lyre,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  vocal  accompanl- 
menu  to  the  flute.  Suidas  reckons  him  one  of  the  early  poets 
and  a  writer  of  hymns  of  consecration,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
quotes  a  line  from  a  Dionysiac  hymn  attributed  to  Eumo^us. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  (Pliny, 
Nat,  Hist.  vii.  199).  His  grave  was  shown  at  Athens  and  Eleuaia. 
His  descendants,  called  Eumolpidae,  together  with  the  Keiykes, 
were  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  mysteries  (q.v.). 

See  Apollodonis  ii.  5,  iiL  15;  Pauaanias  i.  38.  a;  Hyginus,  Fob, 
373;  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  476;  Strabo  vii.  p.  321;  Diod. 
Sic.  t.  II :  article  "  Eumolpidai.'^'  by  J.  A.  Hild  in  Daremberg  and 
S^lio's  Dictionnaire  des  anti^itis. 

BUNAPIUS,  Greek  sophist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Sardis, 

AJ>.  347.    In  his  native  city  he  studied  under  his  relative  the 

sophist  Chrysanthius,  and  while  still  a  youth  went  to  Athens, 

where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  Proaeresius  the  rhetorician. 

He  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine.    In  his  later 

years  he  seems  to  have  resided  at  Athens,  trarhing  rhetoric. 

Initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  admitted  into 

the  college  of  the  Eumolpidae  and  became  hlerophant.    There  is 

evidence  that  he  was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  the  younger 

Theodosius  (408-450).    Eunapius  was  the  author  of  two  woiks, 

one  entitled  Lives  ojike  Sophists  (B(oi  ^ikoolt^uv  ml  <ro^c«rr&ir), 

and  the  other  consisting  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 

Dezippus  {q.v.).    The  former  work  is  still  extant;  of  the  latter 

only  excerpts  remain,  but  the  facts  are  largely  incorporated  in 

the  work  of  Zosimus.    It  embraced  the  history  of  events  from 

AJ>.  370-404.    The  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  which  deals  chiefly 

with  the  contemporaries  of  the  author,  is  valuable  as  the  only 

source  for  the  history  of  the  neo-Platonism  of  that  period. 

The  style  of  both  works  is  bad,  and  they  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 

bitter  hostility  to  Christianity.    Photius  (cod.  77)  had  before 

him  a  "  new  edition  "  of  the  history  in  which  the  passages  most 

offensive  to  the  Christians  were  ornitted. 

Edition  of  the  Lives  by  J.  F.  BcMssonade  (1833),  with  notes  by 
D.  >\'yttenbach:  history  (raiments  in  C.  W.  MoUcr.  Fragmenta 
Hist.  Craecommt  iv. ;  V.  Cousm,  FrogmaUs  pkHosopkiques  (1865). 

BU1I01IIU8  (d.  c,  393),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  or 
"anomoean"  Arians,  who  are  sometimes  accordingly  called 
Eunomians,  was  bom  at  Dacora  in  Cappadoda  early  in  the  4th 
century.  He  studied  theology  at  Alexandria  under  Aetius,  and 
afterwards  came  under  the  influence  of  Eudoxius  of  Antioch, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Eudoxius  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Csrzicus  in  360.  Here 
his  free  utterance  of  extreme  Arian  views  led  to  popular  com- 
plaints, and  Eudoxius  was  compelled,  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  Constantius  II.,  to  depose  him  from  the  bishopric 
within  a  year  of  his  elevation  to  it.    During  the  reigns  of  Julian 


and  Jovian,  Eunomius  resided  in  Constantinople  fai 
course  with  Aetius,  consolidating  an  heretical  puty  and 
secrating  achismatical  bishops.  He  then  went  to  live  at  Qtal- 
cedon,  whence  in  367  he  was  banished  to  Manxetania  for  harbour- 
ing the  rebel  Procopius.  He  was  recalled,  however,  before  he 
reached  his  destination.  In  383  the  emperor  Theodosius,  «bo 
had  demanded  a  dedaration  of  faith  from  all  part/  leaders, 
punished  Eummius  for  continuing  to  teach  his  disticcthc 
doctrines,  by  banishing  him  to  Halmjrris  in  Moesia.  He  after- 
wards resided  at  Chalcedon  and  at  Caesarea  in  Cippadocia,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  for  writiitg  against  their 
bishop  Basil.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Dacora  his  birth- 
place, where  he  died  about  393.  His  writings  were  held  in  high 
reputation  by  his  party,  and  their  influence  was  so  much  dreaded 
by  the  orthodox,  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  tssocd 
for  their  destractaon  {Cod.  Theod.  zvL  34).  Cbosequeoily 
his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  mentXHied  by 
the  historian  Socrates,  and  his  q>istles,  mentioned  by  Phik>- 
stoigius  and  Photius,  axe  no  longer  extanL  His  first  apelogetical 
work  {'AmKorywruM),  written  probably  about  360  or  jfis,  has 
been  entirely  recovered  from  the  celebrated  refutation  of  it  by 
Basil,  and  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr,  via. 
pp.  261-30$.  A  second  apology,  written  before  379  C^wip 
dsoXoylos  kwoKoyla),  exists  only  in  the  qootatioiis  grven  from 
it  in  a  refutation  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  exposition  of  faith 
CEmAmis  7^  wiffnus),  called  forth  by  the  demand  ol  Theodosas» 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by  Valcsius  in  his  Botes  to 
Socmtes,andby  Ch.  H.  G..  RettberginhnifarceOiaiM. 

The  tfarhing  of  the  Anomoean  school,  led  by  Aetius  aad 
Eunomius,  starting  from  the  concq>tion  of  God  as  ^  i,ykvvm%n, 
argued  that  between  the  Ayivmiroi  and  ybm/rm  thete  could 
be  no  essential,  but  at  best  only  a  moral,  mrmblanrr  "  As  the 
Unbegotten,  God  is  an  absolutely  simple  being;  an  act  d 
generation  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  His  essence  by 
introducing  duality  into  the  Godhead."  According  to  Socrates 
(v.  24),  Eunomius  carried  his  views  to  a  practical  issue  by 
altering  the  baptismal  formula.  Instead  of  ba|>tizing  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  he  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  aikd  into 
the  death  of  Christ.  This  alteration  was  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  as  so  serious  that  Eunomians  on  returning  to  the  chuich 
were  rebq>tlted,  though  the  Arians  were  not.  The  ^■*''*n^i^n 
heresy  was  formally  condenued  by  Che  council  of  Cbnstantiaople 
in  381.  The  sect  maintained  a  separate  edstence  for  sane  tlsic, 
but  gradually  fell  away  owing  to  internal  divismns. 

See  C.  R.  W.  Klow,  GesckidUe  mid  Lekre  des  EmKommt  (Kid. 
18^);  F.  Loofa  in  HauckrHenpg,  Realetuyk.  fir  pnt.  TheeL; 
Wnuton'a  Emnomianismus  ttdivivus  contains  an  F"gfish  trans- 
lation of  the  first  apology.    See  also  Aaiosw 

BUUUCH  (Gr.  tisnvxos),  an  emasculated  male.  Fkora  rensote 
antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later  period  ia  Gxceoc, 
eimuchs  were  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  women,  or  genenlly 
as  chamberlains — whence  the  name  ol  r^  ctr^r  Ixovm. 
i.e.  those  who  have  charge  of  the  bed-chamber.  Their  confi- 
dential position  in  the  harems  of  princes  frequently  enabled 
them  to  exercise  an  important  influence  over  their  royid  mastery 
and  even  to  raise  themselves  to  stations  of  great  trust  acd 
power  (see  Harem).  Hence  the  term  eunuch  came  to  be  appUcd 
in  Egypt  to  any  court  officer,  whether  a  eastralus  or  not.  The 
common  idea  that  eunuchs  are  necessarily  deficient  in  oocnge 
and  in  intellectual  vigour  is  amply  refuted  by  history.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  by  Herodotus  that  in  Persia  they  were  e^eo- 
ally  prised  for  their  fidelity;  and  they  were  frequently  promoted 
to  the  highest  officesL  Narses,  the  famous  general  under  Justioiaa, 
was  a  eunuch,  as  was  also  Hermias,  governor  of  Atamca  in 
Mysia,  to  whose  manes  the  great  Ar^otle  offered  sacri&xs, 
besides  celebrating  the  praises  of  his  patron  and  friend  in  a 
poem  (still  extant)  addressed  to  Virtue  (see  Ludan's  dialogue 
entitled  Eunuckus).  The  capacity  of  eunuchs  for  public  affairs 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  Persia,  India  and 
China;  and  considerable  power  was  exerdsed  by  the  ctmucha 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  hideous  trade  of  castrating 
boys  to  be  sold  as  eunuchs  for  Moalem  harems  has  continued 
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to  modern  times,  the  prindpal  district  whence  they  are  taken 
being  north-centnl  Africa  (Baginnj,  &c.).  As  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  children  die  after  the  operation  (generally  total  removal) 
owing  to  unskilful  surgery,  sudi  as  recover  fetch  at  least  three  or 
four  times  the  ordinary  price  of  slaves.  Even  more  vile,  as 
being  practised  by  a  civilised  European  nation,  was  the  Italian 
practice  of  castrating  boys  to  prevent  the  natural  development 
of  the  voice,  in  order  to  train  them  as  adult  soprano  singers, 
such  as  might  formerly  be  heard  in  the  Sistine  chapeL  Though 
such  mutilation  is  a  crime  punishable  with  severity,  the  supply 
of  "  soprani "  never  failed  so  long  as  their  musical  powers  were 
in  demand  in  high  quarters.  Driven  long  ago  from  the  Italian 
stage  by  public  opinion,  they  remained  the  musical  glory  and 
moral  shame  of  the  papal  choir  till  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo XIII., 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mention  must 
here  also  be  made  of  the  class  of  voluntary  eunuchs,  who  have 
emasculated  themselves,  or  caused  the  operation  to  be  performed 
on  them,  for  the  avoidance  of  sexual  sin  or  temptation.  This 
unnatural  development  of  asceticism  appears  in  early  Christian 
aiges,  its  votaries  acting  on  the  texts  Matt.  xix.  is,  v.  38-30. 
Origen's  case  is  the  most  celebrated  example,  and  by  the  3rd 
century  there  had  arisen  a  sect  of  eunuchs,  of  whom  Augustine 
says  (De  kaeres.  c.  37),  "  Valesii  et  seipsos  castrant  et  hospites 
suos,  hoc  modo  existimantes  Deo  se  debere  servire  "  (see  Neander, 
Hislory  of  Ckr.  Ckmckf  voL  ii.  p.  46a;  Bingham,  AtUiq.  Ckr. 
Church,  book  iv.  chap.  3.)  Such  praaices  have  been  always 
opposed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Christian  churches,  but  have 
not  even  now  OMsed.  A  secret  sect  of  the  kind  exists  in  Russia, 
whose  practice  of  castration  is  expressed  in  their  name  of 
Skopd.  (E.  B.  T.) 

BUVUCH  VUJfB,  or  Onion  Flutk  (Fr.  JliUe  eumigtu,  fliUe 
6  Vomon^  mulUon\  Ger.  ZwitbdJfMe),  a  wind  instrument  in  use 
during  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries,  pvodudng  music  akin  to  the 
comb-music  of  the  nursery,  and  still  manufaaured  as  a  toy 
ImiHilon).  The  onion  flute  consists  of  a  wooden  tube  widening 
out  slightly  to  form  a  belL  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  ckwed 
by  means  of  a  very  fine  membrane  simiUur  to  an  onion  skin 
stretched  across  the  aperture  like  the  vellum  of  a  drum.  The 
mouthpiece,  a  simple  round  hole,  is  pierced  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  membrane;  into  this  hole  the  performer  singi,  his 
voice  setting  up  vibrations  in  the  membrane,  which  thus  in- 
tensifies the  sound  and  changes  its  timbre  to  a  bleating  quality. 
K  movaUe  cap  fits  over  the  membrane  to  protect  it.  Mersenne ' 
has  given  a  drawing  of  the  eunuch  flute  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion; he  states  that  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  improve 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  by  reflecting  it,  give  it  an  added 
charm.  There  were  concerts  of  these  flutes  in  four  or  five  parts 
in  France,  adds  Mersenne,  and  they  had  the  advantage  over  other 
kinds  of  reproducing  more  nearly  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

BUOWmnS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  dedduous  or  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
xone,  and  veproented  in  Britain  by  E,  eitropaeus,  the  spindle 
tree,  so  called  from  its  hard  tough  wood  being  formerly  used  for 
spindles.  It  is  a  shrub  or  smaD  tree  growing  in  copses  or  hedges, 
with  a  grey  smooth  bark,  four-anj^ed  green  twigs,  opposite- 
leaves  and  loose  clusters  of  small  greenish-white  flowers.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  a  pale  crimson  colour  and  splits  into  four  lobes  ex- 
posing the  bright  orange-coloured  seed.  B.  japonkus  is  a  hardy 
evergreen  shrub,  often  variegated  and  well  luiown  in  gardens. 
The  Greek  name  tifuwiun,  of  good  name,  lucky,  is  probably  a 
euphemism;  the  flowering  was  said  to  foretell  plague. 

BUPAUIIUS,  of  Megara,  a  Greek  architect,  who  constructed 
for  the  tyrant  Polsrcrates  of  Samos  a  remarkable  tunnel  to 
bring  water  to  the  city,  passing  under  a  hill.  This  aqueduct 
still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  construaions  in 
Greece  (see  Aquzduct:  Crteh), 

EUPATORIA  (Russ.  Efpatona;  also  known  as  Koalcv  and  to 
the  Turks  as  Gain),  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  90  m.  N. W.  of  Simferopol, 
on  a  sandy  promontory  on  the  north  of  Kalamlta  Bay,  in  4$*  la' 

^'J^^^*  ***'.  ^  ?^-  <?*JL'L**94r  (1897)  17,915.    This  number 
*  X'OsnmMffKmMfMM  (Paris,  i^),uvrev.prop.iv.  pp.3a8*339. 


indudes  many  Jews,  the  Karaite  sect  having  here  their  prindpal 
synagogue.  Heie  too  resides  the  spiritual  head  {g,dhhon)  of  the 
sect  Of  its  numerous  ecdesiasticsl  buildings  three  are  of  interest 
^-the  qmsgogue  of  the  Karaite  Jews;  one  of  the  mosques,  which 
hss  fourteen  cupolas  and  is  built  (155a)  after  the  plan  of  St  Sophia 
in  Constantinople;  and  the  Greek  Catholic  cathedral  (1898). 
The  port  or  rather  roadstead  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and  is  exposed 
to  violent  storms  from  the  N.E.  The  trade  is  prindpally  in 
cereals,  skins,  cow-hair,  fdt,  tallow  and  salt.  Eupatoria  has 
some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  resort. 

According  to  some  authorities  it  was  near  this  spot  that  a 
military  post,  Eufiaiorium,  was  established  in  the  xst  century 
A.D.  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  king 
of  Pontus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century  the  Turks 
built  the  fortress  of  Gesleveh  on  the  present  site,  and  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  khanate.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  under 
Marshal  Milnnich  in  X736,  and  in  177X  by  Prince  Bolgorukov. 
Its  annexation  to  Russia  took  place  in  x  783.  In  1854  the  Anfl^ 
French  troops  were  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupatoria, 
and  in  February  X855  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
forces. 

BUPATRIDAB  (Gr.  cS,  well;  rar^p,  father,  U.  "  Sons  of 
noble  fathers"),  the  andent  nobility  of  Attica.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  Theseus,  whom  it  also  regards  as  the  author  of  the 
union  (syncecism)  <^  Attica  round  Athens  as  a  political  centre, 
the  division  of  the  Attic  population  into  three  classes,  Eupatridae, 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi.  The  lexicographers  mention  as  char- 
acteristics of  the  Eupatridae  that  they  are  the  autochthonous 
population,  the  dwellers  in  the  dty,  the  descendants  of  the  royal 
stock.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  time  of  the  symoecism  the 
nobles  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  various  independent 
communities  were  obliged  to  reside  in  Athens,  ix>w  the  seat  of 
government;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Athenian  history  the  noble 
clans  form  a  class  which  has  the  monopoly  of  political  privilege. 
It  is  possible  that  in  very  early  times  the  Eupatridae  were  the 
only  full  dtisens  of  Athens;  for  the  evidence  suggests  that  they 
atone  bdonged  to  the  phntries,  and  the  division  into  phratries 
must  have  covered  the  whole  dlizen  body.  It  is  indeed  Just 
possible  that  the  term  may  originally  have  figt^tf^^  « true 
member  of  a  clan,"  nnce  membership  of  a  phratry  was  a  char> 
acteristic  of  each  clan  (yipos).  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Eu- 
patrid  families  were  all  autochthonous,  even  in  the  loose  sense  of 
that  term.  Some  had  no  doubt  immigrated  to  Attica  when  the 
rest  had  long  been  settled  there.  TVsces  of  this  union  of  immi- 
grants with  older  inhabitants  have  been  detected  in  the  combinar 
tion  of  Zeus  Herkdos  with  Apollo  Pstxofls  as  the  andent  gods 
of  the  phratry. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  Eupatridae  to  the  other  two  classes 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  governing  class,  the  only  recopiized 
nobflity,  the  Geomori  the  country  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  aixl 
the  Demiurgi  the  commercial  and  artisan  populatioiL  The 
division  attributed  to  Theseus  is  always  spoken  of  by  andent 
authorities  as  a  division  of  the  entire  population;  but  Busolt 
has  recently  maintained  the  view  that  the  three  classes  represent 
three  demenU  in  the  Attic  nobility,  namdy,  the  dty  nobility 
the  landed  nobility  and  the  commerdal  nobility,  and  exdude 
altogether  the  mass  of  the  population.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
certain  from  the  little  we  know  of  the  early  constitutional  history 
of  Athens,  that  the  Eupatridae  represent  the  only  nobility  that 
had  any  political  recognition  in  eariy  times.  The  political  history 
of  the  Eupatridae  is  that  of  a  gradual  curtailment  of  privikve. 
They  were  at  the  height  of  thdr  power  in  the  period  during  the 
liroiution  of  the  monarchy.  They  alone  held  the  two  ofiices, 
those  of  polemarch  and  archon,  which  were  instituted  during 
the  8th  century  B.C.  to  restrict  the  powen  of  the  kings.  In 
71a  B.C.  the  ofiice  of  king  {fiwiM/i)  was  itself  thrown  open  to 
all  Eupatrids  (see  Aichon).  They  thus  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  administration,  and  were  the  sole  dispensen  of  justice  in 
the  state.  At  this  latter  privflege,  which  perhaps  formed  the 
strongest  bulwark  ot  the  authority  of  the  Eupatridae,  a  severe 
blow  was  struck  (c.  6ax  b.c.)  by  the  publication  of  a  criminai 
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code  by  Draco  (q.v.),  which  was  followed  by  the  more  detafled 
and  permanent  code  of  Solon  {c,  594  b.c.)»  who  further  threw 
open  the  highest  offices  to  any  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  landed  property  (see  Solon),  thus  putting  the  claims 
of  the  Eupatridae  to  political  influence  on  a  level  with  those  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  of  all  dasses.  The  most  highly  coveted 
office  at  this  time  was  not  that  of  Bo^tXc^t,  which,  like  that  of 
the  rex  sacrorum  in  Rome,  had  been  stripped  of  all  save  its 
religious  authority,  but  that  of  the  Archon;  soon  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  repeated  struggles  for  this  office  between  the 
Eupatridae  and  leading  members  of  the  other  two  elates 
resulted  in  a  temporary  change.  Ten  archons*  weri:  appointed, 
five  of  whom  were  to  be  Eupatridae,  three  Agroed  (i.«.  Oeomori), 
and  two  Demiurgi  (Arist.  Atk.  Pol.  xiii.  2).  This  arrangement, 
though  short-lived,  is  significant  of  the  decay  of  the  political 
Influence  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  re- 
covered, even  in  practice,  any  real  control  of  the  government. 
By  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  political  influence  of  birth 
was  at  an  end. 

The  name  Eupatridae  survived  in  historical  times,  but  the 
Eupatridae  were  then  excluded  from  the  cult  of  the  "  Semnae  " 
at  Athens,  and  also  held  the  hereditary  office  of  "  expounder 
of  the  law  "  (^(innTr^)  in  connexion  with  purification  from  the 
guilt  of  murder.  The  combination  of  these  two  characteristics 
suggests  some  connexion  with  the  legend  of  Orestes.  Again, 
Isocrates  (xvL  25)  says  of  Aldbiades  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
Eupatrid  and  his  grandmother  an  Alcmaeonid,  which  suggests 
that  in  the  5th  century  the  Eupatrids  were  a  single  dan,  like  the 
Alcmaeonids,  and  that  the  name  had  acquired  a  new  signification. 
A  pursuit  of  these  two  suggestions  has  established  the  probability 
that  this  "Eupatrid"  dan  traced  its  origin  to  Orestes,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  hero,  who  was  above  all  a  benefactor 
of  his  father.  The  word  will  well  bear  this  sense  in  the  two 
passages  in  which  Sophodes  {EUctra,  162,  859)  applies  it  to 
Orestes;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  Eupatridae  as  a  political  corporation,  the  name  was 
adopted  in  a  different  sense,  but  not  without  a  claim  to  the 
distinction  inherent  in  the  older  sense,  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
dans. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY.~G.  Busolt,  DU  puckisckeH  StaaiS'  und  Reckts* 
aUertHmer  (MQllcr,  Handbuck  der  ktassischen  AUertumswissauchaft, 
iv.  i).Pp.  127  etseq.,  i^$  et  seq.,  248  (Munich,  1892);  G.  Gilbert, 
Creek  Constitutional  Anttmnties,  p.  lOi  et  seq.  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1895) ;  for  Eupatridae  in  historical  times,  J.  TOpffer,  AUiuke 
GeruMogie,  p.  175  et  seq.  (Berlin,  1889).  See  also  the  articles  Areo- 
pagus, Archon.  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

BUPBN  (Fr.  Niau)^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  in  a  beautiful  vaDey  at  the  confluence  of  the  Helle  and 
Vesdre,  9  m.  S.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  14,297. 
It  is  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  and  besides  doth  and 
buckskin  mills  it  has  net  and  glove  manufactories,  soapworks, 
dyeworks,  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  also  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  It  has  a  Protestant 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Frandscan  moftastexy,  a 
progymnasium,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  As  part  of  the  dudiy  of  Limburg,  Eupen  was  tmder 
the  government  of  Austria  imtil  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  in  x8oi, 
when  it  passed  to  France.  In  18x4  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prussia. 

EUPHEMISM  (from  Gr.  cG^moSi  having  a  sound  of  good 
omen;  c&,  well,  and  ^^,  sound  or  voice),  a  figure  of  speech 
in  which  an  unpleasant  or  a>arse  phrase  is  replaced  by  a  softer 
or  less  offensive  expresuon.  A  euphemism  has  sometimes  a 
metaphorical  sense,  as  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  sleep  " 
for  "  death." 

EUPHONIUM  (Fr.  baryton;  Ger.  Tenor  Tube),  a  modem 
brass  wind  instrument,  known  in  military  bands  as  euphonium 
and  in  the  orchestra  as  tuba.  The  euphonium  consists  of  a  brass 
tube  with  a  conical  bore  of  wide  calibre  ending  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bell;  it  is  played  by  means  of  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece.  The 
sound  is  produced  as  in  the  bombardon,  which  is  the  bass  of  the 
euphonium,  by  the  varied  tension  of  the  lips  across  the  mouth- 
*  For  a  discussion  of  this  see  Archon. 


piece,  whereby  the  natural  open  notes  or  haimonlCT, 
of  the  series  here  shown,  are  obtained. 

The  intervening  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  an  obtained 
by  means  of  valves  or  pistons  usually  four  in  nnmber,  wUdi 
by  opening  a   passage  ^^ 

into  additional  lengths  1^    #l    ft  ^  ^ 

of  tubing  lower  the  pitch    M         ■  ^     r     '       ' 
one,  half,  one-and-a-half,  ■    ^*     i  = 

two-and-a-half  tones  (see        ►^ 
Bombardon;  Tuba;  i     »     j     s      s     •      t     ■ 

Valves).  The  euphotdum  gives  out  the  fnndawirwtal,  or 
first  note  of  the  harmonic  series,  readily,  bat  do  humooic 
above  the  eighth.  Euphoniums  are  made  in  C  and  In  Bb,  the 
latter  being  more  gemnlly  used.  By  means  of  all  the  valves 
used  at  once,  the  Bb,  an  octave  below  the  fundamentBl,  can 
be  reached,  giving  a  compass  of  four  octaves,  with  duooatic 
intervals.  The  bass  clef  is  used  in  notation.  The  mphonima 
is  treated  by  Frendi  and  German  composers  as  a  tnnsposiag 
instrument;  in  England  the  real  notes  are  usnaBy  written, 
except  when  the  treble  def  is  used.  The  quality  of  tone  b 
ridi  and  full,  harmonizing  well  with  that  of  the  trarabaML 
The  euphonium  q>eak8  readily  in  the  lower  regstcr,  bat  slowly, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  long  dip  of  the  pistons.  Messn  RndaU 
Carte  have  removed  this  diffioilty  by  their  patent  sktrt  actum 
pistons,  which  have  but  half  the  dip  of  the  old  phmiw  On 
these  instruments  it  is  easy  to  execute  rapid 

The  euphoniimi  is  frequently'said  to  be  a 
ing  to  the  baryton  member  of  that  family,  but  the  statement  is 
misleading.  The  bombard<m  and  euphonium,  like  the  sazharns» 
are  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  vahres  to  the  bo^  famSy, 
but  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  construction;  the  tubas 
(bombardon  and  euphonium)  have  a  conical  bore  of  saflbdcntly 
wide  calibre  to  allow  of  the  production  of  the  fondaaMntal 
harmonic,  which  is  absent  in  the  saxhorns.  Tlie  Gcnnans 
classify  brass  wind  instruments  as  whole  and  kalp  acoosding 
to  whether,  having  the  wide  bore  of  the  bu|^,  the  mfalr  length 
of  the  tube  is  avaOable  and  ^ves  the  fundamental  proper  to  an 
organ  pipe  of  the  same  length  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  narrow 
bore  in  proportion  to  the  length,  only  half  the  length  of  the 
instrument  is  of  practical  utility,  the  harmonic  aenes  beginning 
with  the  second  harmonic    (See  Bokbaboon.)  (K.  S) 

EUPHORBIA,  in  botany,  a  Isjge  genus  of  plants  from 
which  the  order  Euphorblactte  takes  its  name.  It  tndudes  more 
than  600  spedes  and  is  of  almost  worid-wide  distxibutkn.  It 
is  representhi  in  Britain  by  the  spurges— small,  geaenlly 
smooth,  herbaceous  plants  with  simple  leaves  and  incaospictiass 
flowers  arranged  in  small  cup-like  heads  (eyatkia).  The  cyathnun 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  male  flowers,  each  reduced  to  a  single  stamen,  snixmmdtQg 
a  central  fenuUe  flower  which  consists  only  of  a  stalked  pistS; 
the  group  of  flowers  is  envd<^>ed  in  a  cup  formed-  by  the  uiBoa 
of  four  or  five  bracts,  the  upper  part  of  which  bears  thaA,  con- 
spicuous, gland-like  structures,  whidi  in  exotic  spedes  axe  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  giving  the  cyathium  the  appearance  of  a 
single  flower.  Another  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  a  mUky 
juice,  or  latex,  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  In  one  sectioii  of  ihe 
genus  the  plants  resemble  cacti,  having  a  thick  succnlcnt  siets 
and  branches  with  the  leaves  dther  veiy  small  or  oomplctdy 
reduced  to  a  small  wart-like  excrescence,  with  whidi  b  generafly 
assodated  a  tuft  of  spines  (a  reduced  shoot) .  These  occur  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world  as  a  type  of  dry  countiy  or  desert 
vegetation.  The  only  spedes  of  note  are  B.  fuigens  and  &, 
jaajuiniaefiora,  for  the  warm  greenhouse;  E.  Cyparissias  (the 
Cypress  spurge),  E,  Wulfem,  E.  Latkyris  and  B.  MynmHts,  lor 
the  open  air. 

EUPHORBIACEAE,  in  botany,  a  large  natural  order  of 
flowering  plants,  containing  more  than  220  genera  with  aboat 

*  See  Dr  Schafhiutl's  artide  on  "  Musical  Instruments  "  in 
iv.  of  Beriekt  der  Bemrtkoilungt'  Commission  bei  der  AUt.  dicarf 
Indu^rie  Ausstdlung  (Munkh,  18^),  pp.  169-170;  also  Fried.  Zsi 

miner.  Die  Musik  imd  die  iituiktmlrtmtmU  m  '^ —  ^—-^ 

dtn  Geselaen  der  AkusOk  (Giessen,  1855). 
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4000  Qiedei,  cbiefly  tnq^ol,  bul  ipreAdiiig  over  the  whole 

eartb  iritli  the  erceplioa  of  the  vctic  and  cold  klpine  Eonn. 

They  ue  nprcKnted  in  Brilain  by  the  ipucget  {EuplurHii,  f.>.) 

(fi|.  1)  and  dog'a  mercucy  (Ittnarialii)  (fig.  >),  which  an  hnba- 

ceous  pluD,  but  the  pratFr  number  ate  woody  pUnti  and  often 

treei.     The  Urge  genua  Eupktrbia  ahova 

great  variety  in  habit;  many  apedo, 

like   the  EngUib   apuiges,  are  annual 

herba,  othen  lorn  busbei,  nhile  in  the 

desert  regioni  o[  tropical  Africa  and 

the  Canary  blinds 


■     /ofU.  .buUl  1  lUt.  «». 

9,  Seedwt  lentth-Ue. 

ingtheHnbrrp. 

lUum.  bearing  the  petaloict 

10,  Diairain  of  the  inllm* 
oTfllpW^M.    illuil 

Ibnd;.         ^         '^ 

^^cT^^'^siot'rjr^iss 

the   dirhaiial  cynim 

lh>wni  and  the  centnl  tofig- 

branch™. 

i.  Bract  <iiblfiKlingthtce 
rern.in.lcy.tUn.1 

walkBl.femal.  Bower.    "^^ 

4.  A  cyathium  without  petaloid  ^tft  Braeieolei    of     tl 

fhndulir  appeadaita.  order  lubtending  <: 

J.  A  fiinilar  one  «l  ■  later  Mage  d«y  cyiihij  II. 

with  neiHy  ripe  fruit.  a-'V,  Bractcola  oT  ihi 

t.  An  anther  deliiidni.  order  lubtendln 

7.  Fruii   dehiicinE  and   eipa*'  tiary  cyathia  IlL 


tndlH  the  le 


In  thi 


itnt  cyathium  1.  are  shown  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
,.  —  ..-.  male  Poweri  in  monochaiial  cyitiea^  M,  and  the  central 

ibling  cacti,  having  thick  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  reduced 
'    ilher  large  genus,  PkyUanllu 


annual   betbs  as  weU  as 

rees,  while  in    som 

le    species  the 

Icavea  are  reduced  to  acal«,  and  the  branches 

are  Battened 

leaves  also  show 

or-oQ)  (fig.  J) 

Etlf^.pV>.ord^"y'c 

ut  as  in  Ruinta  (casi 

and   MtniM   or   wmetiuK 

a   palmalely   comp. 

und    iHiHci) 

The  majority  contain  a  m 

Iky  juice  or  lalei 

n  their  tissues 

which  eiudel  on  cutting  or 

bruising.    In  Hrta 

others  the  lata  yields  caou 

chouc.    The  flowers 

male  and  female  Bower*  aie 

t»meonihesame.ai 

itx  the  ipurges 

(fig  O.orondiflereotplanl 

ulodog't  mercury 

fig.,).    Their 

•TTangemeBt  shows  conside 

he  lloweit  ate 

generally  grouped  in  crow 

ded  deHnite  partial 

le  upper  leaves.    These  partial  ioSarescencet  at 


lennu  Bovtn  while  the 
nflotescence  Icynlliijim) 
rially  a  hcnnipfarodile 


unlseiual,  the  male  often  contali^g  nt 
female  flowers  are  tolitaiy.  The  partia 
of  £ii^jir)riia  (fig.  1)  teMmfales  supei 

naked  pillil;  below  this  arc  borne  (our  or  live  bracts  which 
unite  to  fortn  a  cup-shaped  involucre  resembling  a  calyi;  each 
of  these  bracta  subtends  a  small  cyme  of  male  flowers  each 
consisting  only  of  one  atamen.  Between  the  segment*  o(  Iho 
cup  are  targe  oval  or  crescent-shaped  glands  which  are  often 
brightly  coloured,  forming  petal-like  structures. 

The  form  of  the  flower  shows  great  variety.  The  tnost  compiele 
type  occurs  in  Widaniia,  a  shiub  Irom  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
in  which  the  Sowers  have  their  parti  in  lives,  a  calyx  and  corolla 
being  succeeded  in  the  male  flowet  by  5  stamens,  in  the  female 
by  J  carpets.  CeneiaUy,  bovever,  only  3  carpets  are  present,  as 
in  Eufliahia;  UcrcurialU  (fig.  >}  has  minute  apetalous  flowers 
with  ]  sepals,  followed  in  the  male  by  S  to  »  stamens,  in  the 
female  by  a  bicarpellary  pistil.  In  the  large  tropical  genua Cfo(o« 
a  pentamcrous  calyx  and  corolla  are  generally  present,  the 
stamens  are  often  very  numerous,  and  the  female  Hower  has 
three  carpels.  In  UaniliBl,  a  large  tropical  American  genus 
to  which  belongs  the  manioc  or  cassava  (3f.  ulilliiuiia).  the 
catyx  is  often  large  and  petaloid.  lit  a  great  many  genera  the 
cofi>lla  is  absent.    The  most  reduced  type  of  flowei  is  tlwt 


Fig.  ].— Dog'i  Mercury  (Afrfcxno/ii  fnnaU). 
Mileplant.  5.  Fnjt  beginning  to  iplit  open. 

Fmuk  plant .  6.  Seed  cui  lengihwiH  ihowing 


inited  (nwnadelphous).  and  in  caslor^>il  {RktHus)  (fig.  j)  are 
nueh  branched.  The  ovary  generally  contains  three  chambers, 
ind  bears  three  simple  or  mote  often  bipartite  styles;  each 
ihambei  contains  one  or  two  pendulous  ovulet,  nbicb  genetilli' 
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licit  >  opJikc  Mlgrawth  tff  canaidt,  which  peniiti  io  Ibe  wed 

(well  shown  in  cutor  on,  fig.}). 

As  the  staraens  uid  piitil  tn  borne  by  different  Boi 
crots-feitiliulion  is  neceuuy.  In  Utraoiali)  end  other*  with 
inconspicgoui  flowers  poUinition  ii  eStclcd  by  Ihe  wind,  but 
in  many  ata  insccd  in  attncted  to  Ihe  flower  by  Ibe  bighly- 
eolourcd  bracts,  u  in  miny  Eupkgrbiai  ind  DaUdamfiat  ot 
by  iht  coloural  cilyi  41  in  UanUol;  the  ptcseoce  o[  honey  ii 
liso  frecjueDtly  sn  Attnction,  ss  in  the  honey-gLuds  on  the 
bracts  of  the  cyithium  oC  Eufkerbia.  The  fruit  is  teneraUy 
capsuJe  which  splits  into  three  diviiiom  (acci),  scpanlini  Iroi 
the  cenlnl  column,  and  spUlting  lengthwise  into  two  vilve 
In  the  mindnil  {llitpomant  nuiuiiiaUd]  of  Centrd  Amcric 
the  fruit  is  a  drupe  lilte  a  plum,  and  in  some  genera  iMrries  occu 
In  the  sandboi  tree  (Hiira  crifilam)  of  ttnpical  America  the 
ovary  conuiti  of  numerous  carpels,  and  fbms  when  mature  a 
capsule  which  qilils  with  great  violence  and  a  loud  nport  into  a 
numberof  woody  cocci.  The  seeds  contain  abundant  endosperm 
and  a  targe  (tnight  or  beat  embryo. 

Several  mcmben  ol  the  order  are  of  economic  impottance. 


rmmirii).  EndoClh 


J.  Fniil.  enbryD  in  poulm. 

ifonUsI  Hftttiii'iu,  maniac  or  cassava  (q.t.),  it  one  of  the  most 
important  tn^ical  [ood-plants,  its  thick  tuberous  root  being 
rich  in  starchy  it  is  the  source  of  Bniilian  irtownnt.  Caout- 
chouc or  india-rubber  ii  obtained  from  ipedes  of  Hnca,  Uabta, 
Uanikot  and  Safium.  Castor  (hI  {q.t.)  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Riduut  cemminiit.  The  seeds  of  AUurUa  mdiucana 
and  Sapium  iMftnm  also  yield  oil.  Resin  is  obtained  from 
species  of  Cretan  and  EafkBrHa.  Many  of  the  species  are 
poisonousi  t-t-  the  South  African  Teiicaiaubvn  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  pUnti  known.  Many,  »uch  at  Eupkorbia, 
Utraaiaiii,  Cnlm,  Jalmpia,  Trapa,  have  been,  or  still  are, 
used  n  ffledlcine*.  SpedesolCsdiiniiK  (f  .■.),  Orotoii,  EnplurlHa, 
PkyllarMia,  JalrBflia  and  olbcn  are  used  aa  otuamenlal  plants 
In  gardens. 

The  box  (Biaui)  and  a  few  allied  genera  which  were  fomietly 
included  in  Euphorbiaceae  ate  now  generally  itgaided  as 
forming  a  distinct  order— Bumceae,  differing  from  Euphor- 
biaceae in  the  position  of  the  ovule  in  the  ovaiy-chanibet  and  in 
Ihe  manner  ol  splitting  of  the  fruit. 

BUFHOHBinM .  an  acrid  dull-yellow  or  brown  retin,  consisting 
of  the  concreted  milky  juice  of  several  species  of  £ii^(io, 
cactus-like  perennial  plants  indigenous  to  Morocco.  It  dissolves 
In  alcohol,  ether  and  turpentine^  in  water  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble.    It  camitU  of  two  oi  moic  lesint  and  a  substance 


eupbotbone,CH[lBOorCritI((0.  Hiny  states  that  the  Bameif 
Ihe  drug  wti  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Eupbacbua,  the  pfayskiia 
of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Maurelasia.  In  ronnet  tima  enphoHnea 
was  valued  in  medicine  for  iti  dnstk,  purtativc  and  ennic 
ptopetlies. 

EUPHOBBUI,  ton  of  Fanthoib,  one  of  tbc  bnmt  ctf  the 
Trajanheroet.sUinby  Menelaus(/(JaJ,ivii.  i-fio).  Fythagaiu, 
in  tuppoitol  hitdocirineof  the  tiansmigration  of  aoab,  dedand 
that  be  had  once  been  this  Euphorbua,  wbote  shield,  bong  qi 
in  the  temple  o!  Argot  by  Meneliu),  he  '■'■■■-"*  aa  his  on 
(Horace,  Oda.  i.  iS.  II;  Diog.  UM.  viii.  i). 

BVPBORIOH,  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  bora  al  Chalcil  d 
Euboea  about  iji  B.C.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Athe^ 
where  he  imasMd  great  wealth.  About  iii  be  ms  invited  br 
Antiochui  the  Great  to  the  court  of  Syria.  He  uHsled  in  (be 
fotmition  of  the  royal  library  at  Antioch,  of  which  be  held  Il« 
post  of  librarian  till  bis  death.  He  wrote  rDytboIogical  rjma. 
amatory  elegies,  epigrams  and  a  aatirical  poem  ('Apal,  "  cun-i") 
after  the  manner  ol  tbe  Itis  of  Callimachui.  Prac  works  ca 
antiquities  and  histoty  are  also  attributed  to  hiea.  Like  Lyco- 
phton,  he  wat  fond  of  using  archaic  and  Dbwl«e  eipressioDS, 
and  the  erudite  character  of  hit  allutians  Knderetl  his  langoiii 
very  obscure.  His  elegie*  were  highly  esteemed  by  tbe  Rooma 
they  were  imitated  or  traaikted  by  Cornelius  Gallol  and  ak 
by  the  emperor  Tiberiut. 

Fraemenls  in  Meindn.  "  De  Euphmianu  Chalcides^  vita  s 

„.;....  "  :.  1.:.    j.., j,. j..-..   (.j^j  ,„  ,  ™„,|>  *, 

Bttiatr  Klauiitrtau.  1. 1 


overed  rraimenl  of  about  30  Ki 

190?). 


KQPBRAHOR,  of  Corinth  (middle  at  tbe  4th  rcnttny  a.c.). 
tbe  only  Creek  artist  who  eicelled  both  as  X  sculptor  apd  ai 
I  painter.  In  Pliny  we  have  lists  of  hit  works;  smoo^  tbe  piinl- 
ings,  a  cavalry  battle,  a  Theseus,  and  the  feigned  maitiKH 
ol  Odysseus:  among  Ihe  statues,  Paris,  Leto  witb  her  chikfrei 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  Philip  and  Alexander  in  diaiiDta.  Un- 
fotlunalely  we  are  unable  among  existing  suiues  to  idenufy 
any  which  ate  copies  from  worki  of  Euphranor  (but  sec  a  vntt 
of  attributions  by  Six  in  Jakrbuck,  1909,  7  folL).  He  apfiears 
to  have  resembled  hit  contcmpotaty  Lysippus,  notably  in  the 

fotms  tligbtet  than  those  usual  in  earlier  art,  and  in  fait  Itrve  d 
heroic  lobfeits.    He  wrote  a  treatiie  on  pnportHuit. 

EDPIIItATES  (Babylon.  Paraila,  Heb.  FtraOi,  Arab.  FrU  or 
Furil,  Old  Pen.  Ufrala.  Gr.  Ei^pinp),  the  largest  tiver  of 
western  Asia.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  divistoits,  upper. 
lower  and  middle,  each  of  which  tt  distinguisbed  bj  ^tdd 
physical  features,  and  hat  played  a  conspicuou*  paxt  in  the 
vorld't  history,  retaining  to  the  plescnt  day  nOBimiental 
ividence  of  the  races  who  have  lined  its  bankt. 

Upper  £>mnn.— The  upper  Euphrates  consist!  of  Iws  aim, 

*hich,  rising  on  the  Armenian  plateau,  and  flowing  weal  in  toi^ 

ihilhiw  valleys  parallel  to  Mount  Taurus,  eventually  unite  and 

otce  their  way  southward  through  that  range  to  tbe  level  gf 

Mesopotamia.    Tbe  notlhem  or  western  and  shorter  am,  called 

by  the  Turks  Kara  Su,  "  black  water,"  or  Frilt  Su  (Anneoiia. 

Epiiril  or  Yepkrili  Arab.  Nair  d-F,ail  or  Fril),  wcU  known  Is 

occiden  talists  as  tbe  Euphrates,  from  its  having  been  Ibe  bouBdaiy 

"'  ^'  '  Roman  empire,  is  regarded  also  by  Otienlals  at  tbc  wf» 

3.    It  rises  in  Ihe  Dumlu  Dagfa,  NJ4,W.  of  Enerum.  ia  a 

large  circular  pool  (altitude,  8615  ft.),  which  is  venerated  by 

lians  and  Moslems,  snd  ^ws  south-east  to  the  yiiia 

lerum  (s7so  ft.).    Thence  it  continues  Ibrough  a  naRow 

valiey  W.S.W.  10  Etringan  (3900  ft.),  receiving  on  iti  way  the 

"  'ajik  Su  (right),  the  Tuzia  Su  (left),  and  Ihe  Mcrjan  and  Chia- 

klulright).   Below EraingantheFrftflowstoulh-west  through 

-ocky  gotge  to  Kemakh  {Kamatka;  Armenian,  Gam^ik),  where 

is  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  receives  the  Kumnt  Su  (right) 

AI  Avshin  it  entcn  a  calton,  with  walls  over   loao  ft.  higt, 

eitendi  10  the  bridge  al  Pingag.  and  lower  down  ii  b 

from  Ihe  west  by  the  Chalia  Itmak  {Lycmi;  Arab.  LaHja). 

lich  standi  Divrik  (Tephrihe).    Then,  eDtcring  a  deep 

gorge  with  lofty  rock  walls  and  magnificent  Kcnety.  K  nm 
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•outh-eut  to  its  junction  with  the  Mund  So.    The  Fr&t,  separ- 
ated by  the  easy  pass  of  Deve-boyQn  from  the  valley  of  the 
Anacs  (Aras),  marks  the  natural  line  of  communication  between 
northern  Persia  and  the  West — a  route  followed  by  the  nomad 
Turks,  Mongols  and  Tatars  on  their  way  to  the  rich  lands  of  Asia 
Hinor.    It  is  a  rapid  river  of  considerable  volume,  and  below 
Ersingan  is  navigable,  down  stream,  for  rafts.    The  southern 
or  eastern  and  longer  arm,  called  by  the  Turks  Murad  Su  {Ar- 
sanias  FL;  Armenian,  Aradzaui;  Arab.  Nah"  Arsanas),  rises 
south-west  of  Oiadin,  in  the  northern  flank  of  the  Ala  Dagh 
(i'k,5oo  ft.)»  and  flows  west  to  the  Alashgerd  plain.    Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sharian  Su  from  the  west,  and  the  two  valleys 
form  a  great  trough  through  which  the  caravan  road  from 
Eraenim  to  Persia  runs.    The  united  stream  breaks  through  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  and,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Patnotz 
Su  (left)  and  the  Khinis  Su  (right),  flows  south-west,  west  and 
south,  through  the  rich  plain  of  Bulanik  to  the  plain  of  MOsh. 
Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Kara<5u  {TcUbwu),  which,  rising  near 
Lake  Van,  runs  past  MOsh  and  waters  the  plain.    The  river  now 
runs  W.S.W.  through  a  deep  rocky  gorge,  in  which  it  receives 
the  Gunig  Su  (right),  to  Palu  (where  there  are  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions); and  continues  through  more  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  Frit  Su.    About  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  KharpQt  the  Murad  is 
joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Peri  Su,  which  drains  the 
wild  mountain  district,  Dersim,  that  lies  in  the  kx>p  between  the 
two  arms.    The  Murad  Su  is  of  greater  volume  than  the  Frit, 
but  its  valley  below  MQsh  is  contracted  and  followed  by  no  great 
road.    Below  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  the  Euphrates  flows 
south-west  past  the  lead  mines  of  Keban  Maden,  where  it  is  lao 
yds.  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  (altitude,  2425  ft.),  on  the 
Sivas-KharpQt  road.    It  then  runs  west,  south  and  east  round 
the  rock-mass  of  Musher  Dagh,  and  receives  (right)  the  Kuru 
Chai,  down  which  the  Sivas-Malatia  road  runs,  and  the  Tokhma 
Su,  from  (forun  {Cauraina)  and  Darende.    At  the  ferry  on  the 
Malatia-KharpQt  road  (cuneiform  inscription)  it  flows  eastwards 
in  a  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  soon  afterwards 
enters  a  remarkable  gorge,  and  forces  its  way  through  Mount 
Tkurus  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts.    After  running 
south-east  through  the  grandest  scenery,  and  closely  approaching 
the  source  of  the  western  Tigris,  it  turns  south-west  and  leaves 
the  mountains  a  few  miles  above  SamsAt  (Samosata;  altitude, 
1500  ft.).    The  general  direction  of  the  great  gorges  of  the 
Euphrates,  Pyramus  (Jihun)  and  Sams  (Sihun)  seems  to  indicate 
that  tbdr  formation  was  primarily  due  to  the  same  terrestrial 
movements  that  produced  the  Jordan-' Araba  depression  to  the 
south.    The  length  of  the  Frit  is  about  275  m.;  of  the  Murad, 
415  m.;  and  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  junction  to  Samsit, 
115  m. 

MiddU  DhisUm. — ^The  middle  division,  which  eatends  from 
Samsit  to  Hit,  is  about  720  m.  long.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Euphrates  runs  through  an  open,  treeless  and  sparsely  peopled 
country,  in  a  valley  a  few  miles  wide,  which  it  has  eroded  in 
the  ro^y  surface.  The  valley  bed  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
alluvial  soil,  and  cultivated  in  places  by  artificial  irrigation. 
The  method  of  this  irrigation  is  peculiar.  Three  or  four  piers  or 
sometimes  bridges  of  masonry  aro  nm  out  into  the  bed  of  the 
fiver,  frequently  from  both  sides  at  once,  raising  the  level  of  the 
stream  and  thus  giving  a  water  power  sufiident  to  turn  the 
gigantic  wheel  or  wheeU,  sometimes  almost  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  lift  the  water  to  a  trough  at  the  top  of  the  dam,  whence  it  b 
distributed  among  the  gardens  and  melon  patches,  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  liquorice  and  durra  fields,  between  the  immediate  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  rocky  banks  which  shut  it  out  from  the  desert. 
The  wheels,  called  naowa^  are  of  the  most  primitive  construction, 
made  of  rough  branches  of  trees,  with  palm  leaf  paddles,  rude  clay 
vessels  being  slung  on  the  outer  edge  to  catch  the  water,  of  which 
they  raise  a  prodigious  amount,  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
ol  which,  however,  is  poured  into  the  aqueducts  on  Xmp  of  the 
dams.  These  latter  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  often  consisting 
of  a  series  of  well-built  Gothic  aVches,  and  give  a  peculiar  char- 
acter to  the  scenery;  but  they  are  also  great  impediments  to 
navigation.    In  some  paru  of  the  river  300  smmtm  have  been 


counted  within  s  space  of  130  m.,  but  of  late  years  many  have 
fallen  into  decay.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  valley  is  quite 
uncultivated,  and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  tamarisk  jungles, 
the  home  of  countless  wild  pigs.  Where  the  valley  is  still 
cultivated,  the  jtrd,  a  skin  raised  by  oxen,  is  gradually  being 
substituted  for  the  munira,  no  more  of  the  latter  being  con- 
structed to  take  the  place  of  those  which  fall  into  decay. 

In  this  part  of  its  course  the  rocky  sides  of  the  valley,  which 
sometimes  closely  approach  the  river,  are  composed  of  marls 
and  gypsum,  with  occasional  selenite,  overlaid  with  sandstone, 
with  a  topping  of  breccia  or  conglomerate,  and  rise  at  places 
to  a  height  of  200  ft.  or  more.  At  one  point,  however,  26  m. 
above  Deir,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  Halebiya^  the  river  breaks 
through  a  basaltic  dike,  el-^amme,  some  300  to  500  ft.  high. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  valley  a  steppe-like  desert,  covered 
in  the  spring  with  verdure,  the  rest  of  the  year  barren  and  brown, 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Anciently  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  jvas  habitable  as  far  as  the  river 
Khabur;  at  the  present  time  it  is  all  desert  from  Birejik  down- 
ward, the  camping  ground  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  great  tribe  of 
Anazeh  occupying  mA-JAJm,  the  right  bank,  and  the  Shammar 
the  left  bank,  Mesopotamia  of  the  Romans,  now  called  el- 
Jezlreh  or  the  island.  To  these  the  semi-sedentary  Arabs  who 
sparsely  cultivate  the  river  valley,  dwelling  sometimes  in  huts, 
sometimes  in  caves,  pay  a  tribute,  called  kubbe,  or  brotherhood, 
as  do  also  the  riverain  towns  and  villages,  except  perhaps  the 
very  largest.  The  Turkish  government  also  levies  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  river  valley,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
maintain  a  caravan  route  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
Bagdad,  maintains  stations  of  a  few  taptieks  or  gens  d'armes, 
at  intervals  of  about  8  hours  (caravan  time),  occupying  in  general 
the  stations,  of  the  old  Persian  post  road.  The  only  riverain 
towns  of  any  importance  on  this  stretch  of  the  river  to-day  are 
Samsit,  Birejik,  Deir,  *Ana  and  Hit. 

In  early  times  the  Euphrates  was  important  as  a  boundary. 
It  was  the  theoretical  eastern  limit  of  the  Jewish  kingdom; 
for  a  long  time  it  separated  Assyria  from  the  Khita  or  Hittites; 
it  divided  the  eastern  from  the  western  satrapies  of  Persia  (Esra 
iv.  17;  Neh.  ii.  7);  and  it  was  at  several  periods  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Until  the  advent  of  the  nomads  from 
central  Asia,  and  the  devastation  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
opposite  Syrian  shore  of  the  river,  there  were  many  flourishing 
cities  along  its  course,  the  ruins  of  which,  representing  all  periods, 
still  dot  its  banks.  Samsit  Itself  represents  the  ancient  Samosata, 
the  capital  of  the  Seleudd  kings  of  Commagene  {Kumukk  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  and  here  the  Persian  Royal  Road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  river.  Below 
Samsit  the  river  runs  S.W.  to  Rum-Kaleh,  or  "  castle  of  the 
Romans  "  (Armenian,  Hrkomgla),  At  this  point  was  another 
passage  of  the  river,  defended  by  the  castle  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  spot,  and  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
right  bank,  its  base  washed  by  an  abundant  stream,  the  Sanjeh 
(Gr.  2<Y7tts)i  which  enters  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  From 
this  point  the  river  runs  rather  east  of  south  for  about  25  m. 
past  Khalfat  (ferry)  to  Birejik  or  Bir,  the  andent  Birtha,  where 
it  is  only  xio  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  628)  ft.  above  that  sea.  This  was  the  Apamea-Zeugma, 
where  the  high  road  from  east  to  west  crossed  the  river,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Meso- 
potamia, bdng  the  regular  caravan  route  from  Iskanderun  and 
Aleppo  to  Urfa,  Diarbekr  and  MosuL  From  Birejik  the  river 
runs  sluggishly,  first  a  little  to  the  east,  then  a  little  to  the  west 
of  south,  over  a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed,  past  Jerablos  (?  Emropus, 
Cankemiskt  the  andent  Hittite  capital),  near  which  the  Sajur 
(Sagnro',  Sangar  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions)  enters  from  the 
west,  to  Meskene,  2  m.  southward  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Barbalissus  (Arab.  Bo/is),  the  former  port  of  Aleppo,  now,  owing 
to  changes  in  the  bed,  some  distance  from  the  water.  Sis  miles 
below  this  the  ruins  of  Kal'at  Dibse  nutrk  the  site  of  the  andent 
Thapsacus  {Tipksak  of  i  Kings  iv.  24),  the  most  important 
passage  of  the  middle  Euphrates,  where  both  Cyrus,  on  his 
expedition  against  his  brother,  and  Alexander  the  Great  crossed 
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that  river,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Syria.  Here  the  river  turns 
quite  sharply  eastward.  A  day's  journey  beyond  Mcskene  are 
the  remains  of  Siffin  (Roman  Sephe),  where  Moawiya  defeated 
the  caliph  Ali  in  657  (see  Cauphate),  and  opposite  this,  on  the 
west  bank,  a  picturesque  ruin  called  KaKat  Ja'ber  {Dausara). 
A  day's  journey  beyond  this,  on  the  Syrian  side,  stand  the 
remains  of  ancient  Sura,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Parthians;  20  m.  S.  of  which,  inland,  lie  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  Reseph  (Assyrian,  Resaja  or  Rosa/a).  Half  a  day's 
journey  beyond  Sura,  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Haragla  {Heradea)  and  Rakka,  once 
the  capital  of  Harun  al-Rashid  {Nkephorium  of  Alexander; 
Callinicus  of  the  Seleucids  and  Romans).  Here  the  Belikh 
{BUeckas)  joins  the  Euphrates,  flowing  southward  through  the 
biblical  Aram  Naharaim  from  Urfa  (Edessa)  and  Harran 
{Carrhae)\  and  from  this  point  to  el-Kaim  four  days'  below 
Deir,  the  course  of  the  river  is  south-easterly.  Two  days'  journey 
beyond  Rakka,  where  the  Euphrates  breaks  through  the  basalt 
dike  of  el-Hamrae,  are  two  admirably  preserved  ruins,  built 
of  gypsum  and  basalt,  that  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  called 
Zelebiya  (Chanuga),  and  that  on  the  Syrian,  much  the  finer  of 
the  two,  Halebiya  or  Zenobiya,  the  ancient  Zenobia.  Twenty- 
six  miles  farther  down  lies  the  town  of  Deir  (q.v.),  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  channels  and  the  river  valley  opens  out  into 
quite  extensive  plains.  Here  the  roads  from  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Palmyra,  and  from  Mosul,  by  way  of  the  Khabur,  reach 
the  Euphrates,  and  here  there  must  always  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  commercial  and  strategic  importance.  The  region 
is  to-day  covered  with  ruins  and  ruin  mounds.  A  little  below 
Deir  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Khabur  {Khcboras,  Biblical 
Kkabffr),  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  from  Diocletian's 
time,  which  rises  in  the  Karaja  Dagh,  and,  with  its  tributary, 
the  Jaghijagh  {Mygdonius;  Arab.  Hirmas)  flows  south  through 
the  land  of  Gozan  in  which  Sargon  settled  the  deported  Israelites 
in  721  B.C.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  stood  the  Roman 
frontier  fortress  of  Circesium  (Assyrian,  SiTki\  Arab.  Kirktssie) 
now  el-Buseira.  The  corresponding  border  town  on  the  Syrian 
side  is  repr^ented*by  the  picturesque  and  finely  preserved  ruins 
called  Salahiya,  the  Ad-dalie  or  Dalie  {Adalia)  of  Arabic  times, 
two  dayft  below  Deir,  whose  more  ancient  name  is  as  yet  un« 
known.  Between  Salahiya  and  Deir,  on  an  old  canal,  JLnown  in 
Arabic  times  as  Said,  leaving  the  Euphrates  a  little  below  Deir 
and  rejoining  it  above  Salahiya,  stand  the  almost  more  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  once  important  Arabic  fortress  of  Ra^ba. 

As  far  as  the  Khabur  Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been  a  well- 
inhabited  country  from  at  least  the  isth  century  B.C.,  when  it 
constituted  the  Hittite  kingdom  of  Mitanni,  down  to  about  the 
1 2th  century  a.d.,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  country  on  the 
Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Palmyrene.  Below  this  point  the  back  country  on  the  Syrian 
side  has  always  been  a  complete  desert.  On  the  Mesopotamian 
side  there  would  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and 
Ptolemy,  to  have  been  an  affluent  which  joined  the  Euphrates 
between  Deir  and  *Ana,  called  Araxes  by  the  former,  Saocoras 
by  the  latter;  but  no  trace  of  such  a  stream  has  been  found 
by  modem  explorers  and  the  country  in  general  has  always  been 
uninhabited.  Below  Salahiya  the  river-bed  narrows  and  becomes 
more  rocky.  A  day's  journey  beyond  SaUhiya,  on  a  bluff  on 
the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  are  the  conspicuous  ruins 
of  el-'Irsi  {CorsoU}).  Half  a  day's  journey  beyond,  at  a  point 
where  two  great  wadis  enter  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Syrian  side, 
stands  Jabriya,  an  unidentified  ruined  town  of  Babylonian  type, 
with  walls  of  unbaked  brick,  instead  of  the  stone  heretofore 
encountered.  At  this  point  the  river  turns  sharply  a  little 
north  of  east,  continuing  on  that  course  somewhat  over  40  m.  to 
*Ana,  where  it  bends  again  to  the  south-east.  Just  above  *Ana 
are  rapids,  and  from  this  point  to  Hit  the  river  is  full  of  islands, 
while  the  bed  is  for  the  most  part  narrow,  leaving  little  cultivable 
land  between  it  and  the  bluffs.  'Ana  itself,  a  very  ancient  town^^ 
of  Babylonian  origin,  once  sacred  probably  to  the  goddess  of  the 
same  name,  lay  originally  on  several  islands  in  the  stream,  where 
ruins,  principally  of  the  Arabic  and  late  Persian  period,  arc 


visible.  Here  palm  trees,  which  bad  begun  to  appear  angly  it 
Deir,  grow  in  large  groves,  the  olive  disappears  entirely,  and  we 
have  definitely  passed  over  from  the  Syrian  to  the  Babylonaa 
flora  and  climate.  Between  *Ana  and  Hit  tbere  were  ancicBiJj 
at  least  four  island  cities  or  fortresses,  and  at  the  present  time 
three  such  towns,  insignificant  relics  kA  former  greatnesa,  Hadiiha, 
Alus  or  el-*Uzz  and  Jibba  still  occupy  the  old  sites.  Of  tb»< 
Alus  is  evidently  the  ancient  Auzara  or  Uzzanest^K^is,  the  dty 
of  the  old  Arabic  goddess  *Uzza;  Haditha,  an  important  to«T 
under  the  Abbasids,  was  earlier  known  as  Baia  MaJcfaa;  widk 
Jibba  has  not  been  identified.  The  fourth  city,  Thilotha  or 
Olabus,  once  occupied  the  present  deserted  istand  of  Telbets, 
half  a  day's  journey  below  *Ana.  About  half-way  between  'Am 
and  Hit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haditha,  the  river  has  a  breadik 
of  300  yds.,  with  a  depth  of  18  ft. ,  and  a  flood  speed  of  4  knots. 
At  this  point  we  begin  to  encounter  sulphur  springs  and  hiitcr 
streams  redolent  with  bitumen,  a  formation  which  reaches  iti 
climax  at  Hit  C^.v.),  where  a  small  stream  (the  "  river  of  Ahava  " 
of  Ezra  viii.  21)  enters  the  Euphrates  from  the  S3rriaii  side,  o& 
which,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Kubeitha. 

The  middle  Euphrates,  from  Samsftt  to  Hit,  is  to^y  an 
avenue  of  ruins,  of  which  only  the  more  coiBpicttoms  or  icc- 
portant  have  been  indicated  here.  It  was  from  a  remote  period, 
antedating  certainly  3000  B.C.,  the  highway  of  em|nre  and  cf 
commerce  between  east  and  west,  more  spedficaUy  betweea 
Babylonia  or  Irak  and  Syria,  and  numerous  empires,  peoples 
and  civilizations  have  left  their  records  on  its  shores.  Its  uir« 
of  greatest  prosperity  and  importance  was  the  period  of  Uk 
Abbasid  caliphate,  and  Arabic  geographers  as  late  as  aj>.  1200 
mention  an  astonishinj^y  large  number  of  important  cities 
situated  on  its  shores  or  islands.  The  Mongol  invasion,  in  tte 
latter  part  of  that  century,  wrought  thdr  ruin,  liowever,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  cfecfiae 
in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Euphrates  roate,  asd 
consequently  also  of  the  towns  along  its  course,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  only  an  avenue  of  ruins. 

Lower  Dmsion. — Hit  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial 
deposit,  about  550  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  separated  from 
it  by  a  couple  of  small  spurs  of  the  Syrian  i^teau,  and  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  the 
river  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Hgris  bekv 
Koma,  through  an  unbroken  plain,  with  no  natural  hills,  esccpt 
a  few  sand  (or  sandstone  ?)  hills  in  the  nei^bourhood  ci  Warka, 
and  no  trace  of  rock,  except  at  el-Haswa,  above  Hillah.  At  Hit 
the  river  is  from  30  to  3s  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  250  yds., 
and  a  current  of  4  m.  an  hour,  but  from  this  point  it  diminkhes 
in  volume,  receiving  no  new  affluents  but  dissipating  itself  is 
canals  and  lagoons.  At  Feluja,  in  the  latitude  of  Bagdad, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  closely  approach  each  other,  and  tbea. 
widening  out,  enclose  the  plain  of  Babybnia  (Arab.  SawSd^. 
Through  this  part  of  its  course  the  current  of  the  river,  ezcrpi 
where  restricted  by  floating  bridges— at  Feluja,  Mus&alb,  HiUik 
Diwanieh  and  Samawa — does  not  normally  exceed  a  mile  an  hoar, 
and  both  on  the  main  stream  and  on  its  canals  the  jerd  or  ox- 
bucket  takes  the  place  of  the  naoura  ofifater-whed  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

In  early  times  irrigating  canals  distributed  the  waters  over 
the  plain,  and  made  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  East, 
so  that  historians  report  three  crops  of  wheat  to  have  bees 
raised  in  Babylonia  annually.  As  main  arteries  for  this cirailati<a 
of  water  through  its  system  great  canals,  constituting  in  realUT 
so  many  branches  of  the  river,  connected  all  parts  of  Babyloiih. 
and  formed  a  natural  means  both  of  defence  and  also  of  trans- 
portation from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  first 
of  these  canals,  taken  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  link 
below  Hit,  followed  the  extreme  skirt  of  the  alluvium  the  whole 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Basra,  and  thus  formed  an  outer 
barrier,  strengthened  at  intervak  with  watch-towers  and  fortiiied 
posts,  to  protect  the  cultivated  land  of  the  Sam6d  against  the 
incursions  of  the  desert  Arabs.  This  gigantic  work,  the  lice 
of  which  may  still  be  traced  throughout  its  course,  was  formerly 
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called  the  Khandak  SabOr  or  "  Sapor's  trench/'  being  ascribed 
to  the  Sassanian  king,  Shapur  I.  Dbolahtaf,  but  is  now  known  as 
t  he  Cherra-Saadeh,  and  is  in  the  popular  tradition  said  to  have 
been  excavated  by  a  man  from  Basra  at  the  behest  of  a  woman 
of  Hit  whon)  he  desired  to  make  his  wife.  How  early  this  work 
was  begun  is  not  clear,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
largely  reconstructed  in  the  time  of  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  next  important  canal,  the  Dujayl  (Dojail),  left  the  Euphrates 
on  the  left,  about  a  league  above  Ramadiya  (Ar-Rabb),  and 
tlowcd  into  the  Tigris  between  Ukbara  and  Bagdad.  The  'Isa, 
which  is  largely  identical  with  the  modem  Sakhlawiya,  left  the 
Euphrates  a  little  below  Anbar  (Perisabora)  and  joined  the  Tigris 
at  Bagdad.  This  canal  still  carries  water  and  was  navigable  for 
steamboats  until  about  1 875.  Sarsar,  the  modem  Abu-Ghurayb, 
leaves  the  Euphrates  three  leagues  lower  down  and  enters  the 
Tigris  between  Bagdad  and  Ctesiphon.  The  Nahr  Malk  or 
royal  river,  modem  Radhwaniya,  leaves  the  Euphrates  five 
leagues  bdow  this  and  joins  the  Tigris  three  leagues  below 
Ctesiphon;  while  the  Kutha,  modem  Habl-Ibrahim,  leaving 
the  Euphrates  three  leagues  below  the  Malk  joins  the  Tigris 
ten  leagues  below  Ctesiphon.  In  the  time  of  the  Arabs  these 
were  the  chief  canals,  and  the  cuts  from  the  main  channels  of  the 
N'ahr  'Isa,  Nahr  Sarsar,  Nahr  Malk  (or  Nahr  Malcha),and  Nahr 
Kutha,  reticulating  the  entire  country  between  the  riveis,  con- 
verted it  into  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  garden. 

Just  below  Mussalb  there  has  been  for  aU  ages  a  great  bifurca- 
tion of  the  river.  The  right  arm  was  the  original  bed,  and  the 
left  arm,  on  which  Babylonr  was  built,  the  artificial  deviation, 
as  is  dear  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  nomenclature  was  reversed,  the  right  arm  being 
known  as  Pallacopas.  Under  the  Arabs  the  old  designation 
again  prevailed  and  the  Euphrates  is  always  described  by  the 
Arabian  geographeis  as  the  river  which  flows  direct  to  Kufa, 
while  the  present  stream,  passing  along  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to 
HUIah  and  Diwanieh,  has  been  universally  known  as  the  Nahr 
Sura.  Occidental  geographers,  however,  have  followed  the  Greek 
use,  and  so  to-day  we  call  the  river  of  Babylon  or  Nahr  Sura  the 
Euphrates  and  Uie  older  westerly  channel  the  Hindieh  canal. 
At  the  present  time  the  preservation  of  the  embankments  about 
the  point  of  bifurcation  demands  the  constant  care  of  the  Bagdad 
government.  The  object  is  to  allow  suffident  water  to  drain 
off  to  the  westward  for  the  due  irrigation  of  the  land,  while  the 
Ilillah  bed  siill  retains  the  majn  volume  of  the  stream,  and  is 
navigable  to  the  sea.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dam 
at  the  head  of  the  Hindieh  Is  carried  away,  and,  a  free  channel 
being  thus  opened  for  the  waten  of  the  river  to  the  westward, 
the  Hillah  bed  shoals  to  2  or  3  ft.,  or  even  dries  up  alto- 
gether, while  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  river  is  turned  into 
lakes  and  swamps.  Bdow  the  bifurcation  the  river  of  Babylon 
was  again  divided  into  several  streams,  and  indeed  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  andent  canals  was  the  Arakhat  (Archous  of  the 
Greeks  and  SerrOi  and  Nil  of  the  Arabs),  which  left  that  river 
just  above  Babylon  and  ran  due  east  to  the  Tigris,  irrigating  all 
the  central  part  of  the  Jezlreh,  and  sending  down  a  branch 
through  Nippur  and  Erech  to  rejoin  the  Euphrates  a  little  above 
the  modem  Nasrieh.  The  Narss,  also,  the  modem  Daghara, 
which  is  still  navigable  to  Nippur  and  beyond,  left  the  Sura  a 
little  bdow  Hillah;  and  at  the  present  day  another  large  canal, 
the  Kehr,  branches  off  near  Diwanieh.  It  is  taay  to  distinguish 
the  great  primitive  watercourses  from  the  lateral  ducts  which 
they  fed,  the  Utter  being  almost  without  banks  and  merely 
traceable  by  the  winding  curves  of  the  layen  of  alluvium  in  the 
bed,  while  the  former  are  hedged  in  by  high  banks  of  mud, 
heaped  up  during  centuries  of  dredging. 

Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  old  irrigation  system  b  now 
in  working  order.  A  few  of  the  mouths  of  the  smaller  canals 
are  kept  open  so  as  to  receive  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
rise  of  the  river  in  May,  which  then  distributes  itself  over  the 
lower  lying  lands  in  the  interior,  almost  without  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  giving  birth  in  such  localities  to  the  most 
abundant  crops,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  region 
between  the  rivers  is  at  present  an  arid  howling  wilderness 

ta.  t* 


dotted  with  Ids  or  ruin-heaps,  strewn  in  the  most  part  with 
broken  pottery,  the  evidence  of  former  habitation,  and  bearing 
nothing  but  the  camd-thom,  the  wild  caper,  the  colocynth-api^e, 
wormwood  and  other  weeds  of  the  desert.  The  swamps  are  full 
of  huge  reeds,  bordered  with  tamarisk  jungles,  and  in  its  lower 
reaches,  where  the  water  stretches  out  into  great  marshes,  the 
river  is  dogged  with  a  growth  of  agrostis.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  this  region  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  course 
of  the  river  and  the  features  of  the  country  on  both  banks  are 
subject  to  constant  fluctuation.  The  Hindieh  canal  and  the 
main  stream,  the  andent  Sura,  rejoin  one  another  at  Samawa. 
Down  to  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  Tigris,  the  canals  run  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
but  below  this  the  situation  is  reversed.  At  Nasrieh  the  Shatt- 
el-Hal,  at  one  time  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  and  still  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  joins  the  Euphrates.  From 
this  point  downward,  and  to  some  extent  above  this  as  far  as 
Samawa,  the  river  forms  a  succession  of  reedy  lagoons  of  the  most 
hopeless  character,  the  Paludes  Chaldaid  of  antiquity,  el  BatihAt 
of  the  Arabs.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  apt  to 
be  choked  with  reeds  and,  except  where  bordered  by  lines  of 
palm  trees,  the  channd  loses  itself  in  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  wild  and  inhospitabte  and  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  navigation 
of  the  river  between  Koma  and  Suk-esb-Shdukh  is  unsafe  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  armed  pirates.  From  Garmat  Ali,  where  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  present  unite,'  under  the  tiUe  of  Shatt- 
d-Arab,  the  river  sweeps  on  to  Basra,  1000  yds.  in  width  and 
from  3  to  5  fathoms  deep,  navigable  for  steamers  of  good  size. 
From  Koma  to  Basra  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated 
and  the  date  groves  almost  continuous;  indeed  this  is  the 
greatest  date-producing  region  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  miles 
below  Basra  the  river  Kamn  from  Shushter  and  Dizful  throws 
off  an  arm,  which  seems  to  be  artificial,  into  the  Euphrates. 
This  arm  is  named  the  Haffir,  and  at  the  confluence  is  situated 
the  Persian  town  of  Muhamrah,  a  place  most  conveniently  located 
for  trade.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated,  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dty  of  Spasini-Charaz,  which  was 
succeeded  by  Bahman  Ardashir  (Bamiskir)  under  the  SassAnlans, 
and  by  Moharzi  under  the  Arabs.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
from  this  point  belongs  to  Persia.  It  consists  of  an  island 
named  Abbadan,  about  45  m.  long,  formed  by  alluvial  deposits 
during  the  last  fifteen  centuries.  (For  the  character  of  this 
alluvium  and  its  rate  of  deposit  see  Irak.) 
'  Even  more  than  the  upper  and  middle  Euphrates  the  lower 
Euphrates,  from  Hit  downward,  abounds  in  ruins  of  andent 
towns  and  dties,  from  the  earh'est  prehistoric  period  onward 
to  the  dose  of  the  Caliphate  (see  Ikak).  The  fact  also  that  many 
of  the  most  ancient  of  these  ruins,  like  Ur,  Lagash  (Sirpuria), 
Larsa,  Erech,  Ni|^ur,  Sippara  and  Babylon,  were  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  canab  would  indicate  that  the  control 
of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  by  a  system  of  canalization  and 
irrigation  was  one  of  the  first  achievements  of  dvilization. 
This  andent  system  of  canalization  was  inherited  from  the 
Persians  (who,  in  tum,  inherited  it  from  their  predecessors), 
by  the  Arabs,  who  long  maintained  it  in  working  order,  and 
the  astonishing  fertility  and  consequent  prosperity  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Euphrates,  its  tributaries  and  its  canals,  is  noticed 
by  all  andent  writers.  The  land  itself,  an  alluvial  deposit,  is 
very  fruitful.  Wheat  and  the  date  palm  seem  to  have  been 
indigenous,  and  the  latter  is  still  one  of  the  chief  poductions 
of  the  country,  but  in  later  years  rice  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat 
as  the  staff*  of  life.  The  decline  of  the  country  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  Turkish  nomads  in  the  i  ith  century;  its  ruin  was 
completed  by  the  Shanunar  Arabs  in  the  x  7th  century;  but,  if 
the  andent  system  of  Irrigation  were  restored,  suffident  grain 
could  be  grown  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  wheat  supply  of 
the  world.    At  the  present  time,  instead  of  the  innumerable 

» The  confluence  for  about  500  years  was  at  Koma,  over  30  m. 
higher  up.  Sir  W.  Willcocks  discovered  (1909)  that  from  Suk-edi> 
Sheiukh  the  Euphrates  had  formed  a  new  channd  throu^  the 
marshes.    (See  utog.  J9umal,  Jan.  I9ro). 
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citin  "ti  ioHttd  iiy%,  tiiMt  'a  x  ■ucca^gn  ol  inull  towm  along 
the  oiurM  of  O^  nwr— Runidiyi,  Fduji,  Musulb,  Hilteh, 
Diwuith,  SaauWK,  el-Kbudt  (ao  uidcnl  dapfane  or  ucml 
pove,  3i'  »i''  58'  N,,  76*  6'  g'  E.,  the  only  one  aaywbm  which 
pmnVei  lo  thia  diy  its  indent  chnitcr  of  the  inviolability  of 
^Qlire  within  its  predactA)^  Nairieh  and  Suk-esh-Shciukh— by 
means  oF  nhich  the  Turkish  govenunent  cDntiols  ibe  river  and 
levia  taxes  on  a  small  pan  of  ibe  adjacent  teniioiy.  At  luch 
■ettlements  the  livu  It  lined  with  gudens  and  plantationB  of 
palms.  The  greater  put  of  the  r^ion,  bowevcTt  even  along 
the  rivei  abores,  is  inhabited  only  by  maming  Bedouin  or  half- 
uvage  M*  dan  Anbs  [see  Uai). 

Hafitaliim.—Tbc  length  oE  the  Euphrates  from  it*  source  at 
Diadin  to  1  be  sea  is  about  iSoo  m.,  and  its  fall  during  the  last 

end  of  Manb  and  attains  its  greatest  hel^t  between  the  list 
■nd  Ibc  iSth  of  Uay.  It  is  Invrest  in  November,  and  ncki. 
■hallowi,  and  the  lemalns  of  old  danu  then  twder  It  almost 
unnavigable.  In  antiquity,  bovever,  it  wu  evidently  in  use 
iOT  tbe  transportation  of  merchandise  and  even  of  annies. 
Boats  built  in  Syrian  ports  were  placed  on  tbe  Euphrates  .by 
Sennacherib  aod  Alciander,  and  Herodolui  states  (i.  igj)  that 
in  his  day  the  livei  was  a  frequented  route  followed  by  merchants 
on  tbeit  way  from  the  Uedltcmoean  to  Babylon.  As  the  most 
ditecl  line  of  transit  between  the  Mcdilernncan  and  the  Fenian 
Gulf,  oBeriog  an  alternative  means  of  communication  with  India 
not  greatly  inferior  to  tbe  Egyptian  route,  tbe  Euphralea  route 
early  attracted  ibe  attention  of  ibe  British  govemmenL  During 
tlie  Napoleonic  wan,  indeed,  and  up  to  Ibe  time  when  the  Intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  rendered  tbe  Red  Sc*  accessible 
■t  all  seasons  of  the  ycu,  the  polilicsl  correspondence  of  the 
hotoe  and  Indian  governments  usually  passed  by  the  Euphrates 
route.  Various  plans  were  suggested  lor  tbe  development  of  this 
route  ti  4  means  of  goods  as  well  as  postal  conveyance,  and  in 
1835  Colonel  F.  R.  Chesoey  was  sent  out  at  (be  head  of  an 
tipedition  with  instructions  to  traiapott  two  ite*mer»  from  Ibe 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  after  putlingthem  together 
■t  Birejilt,  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  river  lo  the  sea.  One 
of  tbese  steamers  was  lost  in  a  squall  during  Ibe  passage  down 
tbe  rivei  near  el-'Ini,  but  the  oilier  periormed  tbe  voyage  in 
safely  and  thus  demonstrated  tbe  praelicabilily  of  the  downward 
navigation.  Fallowing  on  ibis  first  eipcriment,  the  East  India 
Company,  in  ia4i,  proposed  to  maintain  a  permanent  flotilla 
on  tbe  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  set  two  vessels,  tbe  "  Nitocris  " 
and  Ibe  "  Nimrod,"  under  the  command  of  Ciqitain  Campbell 
of  tbe  Indian  navy,  to  attempt  tbe  ascent  of  Ibe  latter  river. 
The  eiperimenl  was  so  far  successful  that,  with  Incredible 
difficulty,  the  two  vessels  did  actually  reach  Mcskene,  but  tbe 
result  of  the  eipedition  was  to  show  that  practically  tbe  river 
oould  not  be  used  a*  t.  high-road  of  commerce,  tbe  continuous 

Utihdal  obstructions  A  the  irrigating  dams,  being  Intunnount- 
able  by  ordinary  steam  power,  and  the  aid  ot  bundled)  of  hands 
being  thus  required  to  drag  the  vessels  up  the  stream  at  those 
points  by  main  force.  Under  MIdbat  Pasha,  governor-general 
«f  Bagdad  from  18M  to  1871,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Turkiib  authorities  10  e«ablilh  regular  steam  navigation  on  the 
Euphrates.     Midhat  caused  many  of  the  dams  10  be  destroyed 

and  HilUh  in  flood  time,  from  April  ti^  August.  But  witb  tbe 
ttanifer  of  MldhU  this  feeble  attempt  at  navigation  was  aban. 
doned.  At  the  present  time  Ibe  river  is  navtgtied  by  sailing 
CTall  of  some  size  from  Hit  downward-  Above  ihat  point  there 
is  no  navigation  except  by  the  naliverafts[iU'<i(),  which  descend 
therivcrandarebrokeDuponarrivalattfaeiipoiniof  destination. 
There  Is,  hawevet,  little  travel  of  this  sort  on  the  Etqibrates  In 
comparison  with  tbe  amount  on  the  Tigris. 

When  it  became  evident  that,  under  present  conditions  at 
least,  tbe  navigation  of  the  middle  Euphrates  was  impncticable, 
attention  was  turned,  owing  to  the  pecuUarly  advantageous 
geographical  position  of  lis  valley,  lo  schemes  for  connecting 
tbe  Uediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf  by  railway  as  sn  aliemative 


means  of  communication  with  India,  and  vutattl  mmys  wen 
made  for  this  purpose  and  vs/iou*  routes  Uid  out.  All  ibea 
scheme*,  however,  tell  tbtougb  eiiber  on  tbe  financial  qoestios, 
or  on  Ibe  unwillingnesa  of  the  Turkish  govemmenl  to  unoin 
any  line  not  connected  directly  with  Constaolioople.  With  Vie 
acquisition  of  tbe  Sues  Canal,  moreover,  tbe  value  of  this  toot 
Lbe  British  standpoini  was  so  greatly  rlimiaobed  itK 


(Foe  further  n< 
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BDPHROHIUl,  the  most  noted  ol  the  groop  ol  gnu.  viK- 
painten,  who  Lved  in  Aibens  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  *us.  ted 
worked  upon  red-figured  vases  (see  Gieee  Ait  Bod  Cexamcii. 
Tbereiaamonographby  W.  Klein  dealing  witb  tbe artia.  AsiJ 
the  great  paintings  of  Greece  have  diuppeaied.  we  an  obbgcd 
to  trust  to  tbe  deu^  on  vaxs  for  our  knowledge  ol  Gmi 
drawing  and  compos  lion.  Eupbronlus  Isstlfl  and  archaic  in  s>k 
but  his  subjects  are  varied,  his  groupings  original  and  strikkc 
aixl  his  mastery  ot  tbe  line  decided.  In  their  iray^  tbe  vavs 
which  be  painted  will  bold  their  own  in  comparisoek  with  those 
of  aoy  nation;  for  simplicity,  IruthfulDest  and  charm  ibey  taa 


•o  ByuDtine  eoipm 


Akbo*^ 


KUPHROSTHE,  ihe  name  of  ti 

I.  Edfbiosvhi,  a 

she  htd  taken  a  moi  

Michael  II.  (;.•.),  a  marriage  which  was  practically  (ottxd  upu 
her  by  Michael,  wbo  was  anxious  to  stiengthen  his  claims  10  ihr 
throne  by  an  alliance  witb  tbe  last  representative  of  the  Isauriu 
dynasty,  and  secured  the  comphance  of  senate  and  patriarck 
with  his  desire.  No  issue  wss  bom  of  this  union,  and  after  lit 
dealb  ol  her  husband  and  accession  of  ber  Mepooa  TlmphikB 
Eupbrosyoe  again  retired  into  a  convent. 

1.  EamosvNE,  tbe  wile  of  Alexius  III.  [».»,).  After  secBriaj 
the  election  ol  her  husband  10  the  throne  by  wboleaale  bribe? 
the  virtually  took  lbe  govemaenl  into  her  hands  and  teSnrel 
the  waning  Influence  of  tbe  monarchy  over  the  mbles.  Id  sfin: 
of  ber  latent  for  government  she  went  iar  to  hasten  Ibe  emp.-e'i 
downfall  by  ber  imbounded  extravagance,  and  rnade  tbe  dyna^ 
unpc^lar  by  ber  open  profiigacy,  whicb  went  unpujuabed  bal 
for  one  short  term  of  banishment.  She  foUoved  her  husbiDl 
into  exile  in  1 103  and  died  seven  years  later  in  Epixna. 

BUPHIIIUI.  tbe  peculiar  mode  ol  speaking  and  wri'i:« 
brought  Into  fashion  in  England  towtida  tbe  end  at  the  reifs  d 
Eliubetb  by  the  vogue  ol  tbe  tatbiooable  romance  of  Eufkme, 
published  in  isjSby  John  Lyly.  As  early  as  i  S70  Aacbus  Iski 
5U«jHLi((r  had  said  that  "Euphues"  (tlial  is,  a  nun  ■d 
endowed  by  ualure,  from  the  Cr.  ti,  ^,  well,  growth]  is  "  be  <ku 
is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and  appliable  by  readirv^  of  nC 
to  learning,  having  all  other  quabtics  of  the  mind  and  parts  d 
the  body  that  must  another  day  serve  learning."  L)4y  adopv-J 
this  word  as  Ibe  name  of  tbe  hero  of  his  mnance,  and  ii  ii  k  :: 
him  that  tbe  vogue  of  Euphuism  began.  John  Lyly.  "  al«r> 
averse  to  the  oabbcd  studies  of  logic  and  pbiloaophy.  and  t.- 
genie  being  naturally  bent  to  Ibe  pleasant  path*  of  poetr? 
devoted  hlmaelf  eiduiively  lo  tbe  service  o!  the  ladies,  a  ih-TC 
absolutely  unprecedented  In  English  bteittutc  He  uUnntr' 
himteli  to  "  Ibe  gentlewomen  ol  Engtand,"  and  Iw  kul  -v 
audacily,  in  that  grave  age,  to  say  that  be  would  ntbei  vr 
hii  hooka  "  lie  ibat  in  a  lady's  casket  than  open  in  a  scbaU.-') 
Liludy."    In  order  lo  attain  ibia  object,  be  set  hlimell  lo  oeait  • 
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superfine  style  in  writing,  and  to  illustrate  this  in  his  com- 
positions. He  undertook  to  produce  a  pleasurable  literature  for 
the  boudoir  and  the  bower.  Lyly  was  twenty-six  when  he  pub- 
lished in  1579  the  first  part  of  Eupkues:  the  Anatomy  of  Wit; 
a  second  part,  entitled  Eupkues  amd  kis  Enfjiamdt  appeared  in 
1580.  His  object  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  writers 
who  had  striven  to  instruct,  reprove  or  edify  their  contempo- 
raries. Lyly,  assuming  that  women  only  will  read  his  book, 
sa3rs: — **  After  dinner,  you  may  overlook  it  to  keep  you  from 
sleep,  or  if  you  be  heavy  to  bring  you  asleep,  for  to  work  upon  a 
full  stomach  is  against  physic,  and  therefore  better  were  it  to 
hold  Eupkuts  in  your  hands,  though  you  let  him  fall  when  you  be 
willing  to  wink,  than  to  sew  in  a  closet  and  prick  your  fingers 
when  you  begin  to  read." 

For  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  Euphuism  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  its  invention  was  to  attract  and 
to  disarm  the  ladles  by  means  of  an  ingenious  and  playful  style, 
of  high  artificiality,  which  should  give  them  the  idea  that  they 
were  being  entertained  by  an  enthusiastic  adorer,  not  instructed 
by  a  solemn  pedagogue.  For  fifty  years  the  romance  of  Eupkues 
retained  its  astonishing  popularity.  As  late  as  163  a  the  publisher 
Edward  Blount  (i56o?-a633),  recalling  the  earliest  enthusiasm 
of  the  public,  wrote  of  John  Lyly, "  Oblivion  shall  not  so  trample 
on  a  son  of  the  Muses,  and  sdch  a  son  as  they  called  their  darling. 
Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught 
them.  Eupkues  and  kis  Enf^nd  began  first  that  language. 
All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scholars,  and  that  beauty  in  Court, 
which  could  not  parley  Euphuism,  was  as  little  regarded,  as 
she  which,  now  there,  speaks  not  French."  Among  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  this  "  new  English,"  one  of  the  most  ardent 
was  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  who  has  been  styled  by  J.  R.  Green 
"  the  most  affected  and  destestable  of  euphuists."  At  the  height 
of  the  popularity  of  this  strange  dialect,  it  was  said  by  William 
Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetiy  (1586),  to  consist  in  a 
combination  of  "  singular  eloquence  and  brave  composition  of 
«pt  words  and  sentences,  in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in 
gallant  tropes,  in  flowing  speech,"  while  a  French  poet  of  the 
same  age  calls  Lyly  a  "  rafiineur  "  of  the  English  speech;  another 
panegyrist  describes  him  as  "  otter  TuUius"  meaning  that,  in 
inventing  Euphuism,  he  had  introduced  into  English  the  refine- 
ments of  a  Ciceronian  style. 

When  we  put  aside  these  excessive  compliments,  and  no  less 
the  attacks  from  which  the  style  suffered  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
go  out  of  fashion,  we  are  able  to  observe  merits  as  well  as  faults 
in  this. very  curious  experiment.  Euphuism  did  not  attempt  to 
render  the  simplicity  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
secure  refinement,  it  sought  to  be  as  affected,  as  artificial,  as 
high-pitched  as  possible.  Its  most  prominent  feature  was  an 
incessant  balancing  of  phrases  in  chains  of  antitheses,  thus: — 
"  Though  the  tears  of  the  hart  be  salt,  yet  the  tean  of  the  boar 
be  sweet,  and  though  the  tears  of  some  women  be  counterfeit  to 
deceive,  yet  the  tears  of  noany  be  current  to  try  their  k>ve  "; 
or  this:—"  Reject  it  not  because  it  proceedeth  from  one  which 
hath  been  lewd,  no  more  than  ye  would  neglect  the  gold  because 
it  licth  in  the  dirty  earth,  or  the  pure  wine  for  that  it  cometh 
out  of  a  homely  presse,  or  the  precious  stone  aetites  which  b 
found  in  the  filthy  nesU  of  the  eagle,  or  the  precious  gem  draco*- 
ilis,  that  is  ever  taken  out  of  the  poisoned  dragon."  This  second 
excerpt,  moreover,  suggests  another  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  Euphuism,  the  incessant  use,  for  purposes  of  ornament,  of 
similes  taken  from  fabubus  records  of  aoology,  or  relating  to 
mythical  birds,  fishes  or  minerals.  This  was  a  feature  of  the 
'*  new  English  "  which  was  excessively  admired,  and  copied 
with  a  senseless  extravagance.  Instances  of  it  are  found  on 
every  page  of  Lyly's  books,  thus:— "  Although  the  worm 
entereth  almost  into  every  wood,  yet  he  eateth  not  the  cedar- 
tree;  though  the  stone  cylindrus  at  every  thunder-clap  roll 
from  the  iHu,  yet  the  pure  sleek  stone  mounteth  at  the  noise; 
though  the  rust  fret  the  hardest  steel,  yet  doth  it  not  eat  into  the 
emerald;  though  polypus  change  hk  hue,  yet  the  salamander 
keepeth  his  colour  ";  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  That  lady  was 
considered  most  proficient  in  euphuism  who  could  keep  up 


longest  these  chains  of  similes  taken  out  of  fabulous  natuni 
history.  Alliteration  was  also  a  particular  ornament  of  the 
euphuistic  style,  as  :  "  The  bavin,  though  it  bum  bright,  is  but 
a  blaxe,"  but  the  use  of  this  artifice  by  Lyly  himself  was  rarely 
exaggerated;  for  insfancfs  of  its  excess  we  have  rather  to  turn 
to  his  imitators.  In  the  following  passage  the  typical  forms  of 
Euphuism,  in  its  pure  and  original  conditi(ins,  are  so  combined 
and  illustrated  as  to  require  no  further  commentary:. "  Do  we 
not  commonly  see  that  in  painted  pots  is  hidden  the  deadliest 
poison  ?  that  in  the  greenest  grass  is  the  greatest  serpent  ?  in 
the  clearest  water  the  ugliest  toad  ?  Doth  not  experience  teach 
us  that  in  the  most  curious  sepulchre  are  enclosed  rotten  bones? 
that  the  cypress  tree  beareth  a  fair  leaf,  but  no  fruit?  that  the 
ostrich  carrieth  fair  feathers,  but  rank  flesh?" — and  so  forth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  characteristics  differ  in  many 
respecu  from  the  specimens  of  euphuism  which  are  most  familiar 
to  a  modem  reader,  namely  the  extravagant  speech  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Pierde  Shafton  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of 
The  Monastery.  Scott  modelled  this  character  on  what  he  called 
that "  forgotten  and  obsolete  model  of  foOy,  once  fashionable," 
Lyly's  novel  of  Eupkues,  but  he  had  not  studied  the  original 
to  sufficient  purpose,  and  the  bombastic  ravings  of  Sir  Piercie, 
who  simply  talks  like  a  lunatic,  have  deceived  many  readers  as 
to  the  real  characteristics  of  Euphuism.  Scott  betrays  his  own 
error  when  he  says  that  "  the  extravagance  of  Euphuism  .  .  . 
predominates  in  the  romances  of  CalprenMe  and  Scuderi,"  in 
which  it  is  trae  that  a  tone  of  preposterous  gallantry  finds  a 
language  of  its  own^  but  that  is  not  the  language  of  Euphues. 
What  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  talks  is  a  mixture  of  the  style  of 
these  French  romances,  with  the  ostentation  of  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  and  the  extravagances  of  the  Scotch  translator  of 
Rabelais.  But  these  various  sorts  of  pretentious  eloquence  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  balanced  and  conceited 
style  of  Euphues. 

We  find  that  the  genuine  sort  of  this  kind  of  sufSMfine  conver- 
sation was  originally  called  "  Euphues,"  simply,  as  Overbury 
speaks  of  a  man  "  who  speaks  Euphues,  not  so  graoefuUy  as 
heartfly."  The  earliest  instance  of  the  word  "  Euphuism  " 
which  has  been  traced  occurs  in  a  letter,  written  by  Gabriel 
Harvey  in  1 592,  when  he  q>eaks  of  a  man,  who  would  be  smart, 
as  talking"  a Uttle  Euphuism."  Dtkktt, in  tht  Gulfs  Hornbook 
of  1609,  uses  the  word  as  an  adjective,  and  denounces  "  Euphuised 
gentlewomen."  When  the  practice  was  going  out  of  fashion 
we  find  it  thus  severely  stigmatized  by  Michael  Drayton,  a  poet 
who  had  Kttle  sympathy  with  the  artificial  refinement  of  Lyly. 
In  an  elegy,  printed  in  1627,  Drayton  refers  to  the  merit  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  recalled  English  prose  to  sanity,  and 

"did  first  Kduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyly's  writings  then  in  use, 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plant*,  of  fishes,  fliM, 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similes. 
As  th' bngiiih  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everytmnK  that  tliev  do  hear  and  see, 
So  imitating  nis  ridiculous  trickf 
They  spake  and  writ,  all  like  mere  lunatics." 

This  severe  censure  of  Euphuism  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
hasty  critics  have  committed  an  error  in  supposing  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney  to  be  composed  in  the  fashionable  jargon.  That  was 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  in  fact  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Arcadia,  eleven  jrears  after  that  of  Eu^ntes,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
Sidney's  prose,  it  is  trae,  was  extremely  ornamented,  but  it  was 
instinct  with  romantic  fancy,  and  it  affected  a  chivalrous  and 
florid  fulness  which  was  artificial  enough,  but  wholly  distinct 
from  the  more  homely  elegance  of  Euphuism  as  we  have  defined 
it.  The  publication  of  the  Arcadia  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Euphuists.  Immediately  the  ladies  began  to  desert  their  former 
favourite,  and  the  object  at  court  became,  as  Ben  Jonson 
noted,  to  "  observe  as  pure  a  phrase  and  use  as  choice  figures 
in  ordinary  conference  as  any  be  in  the  Arcadia."  But,  in 
the  meantime,  Lyly  had  found  in  Greene,  Lodge,  Dickenson, 
Nicholas  Breton  and  others  enthusiastic  disdples  who  had  learned 
all  the  formulas  of  Euphuism,  and  could  bring  them  forth  as 
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r  sntly  and  elegtntly  as  he  could  himself.  Nevertheless  the 
ti\ck  wore  out,  with  the  taste  that  it  had  created,  and  by  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  James  L  Euphuism  had  become  a  dead 
language. 

Critics  have  not  failed  to  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
species  of  Euphuism  existed  before  Eupbues  was  thought  of.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  translation  of  the  familiar  epistles,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  the  "  Golden  Letters,"  of  a  Spanish  monk, 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  led  Lyly  to  conceive  the  extraordinary 
style  which  bears  the  name  of  his  hero.  Between  1 574  and  1 578 
Edward  Hellowes  (fl.  1550-1600)  translated  into  a  very  extrava- 
gant English  prose  three  of  the  works  of  Guevara.  Earlier 
than  this,  in  1557,  Sir  Thomas  North  had  published  a  version 
of  the  same  Spanish  writer's  ReUij  d$  Prineipes  (The  Dial  of 
Princes),  a  monl  and  philosophical  romance  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  likeness  in  plan  and  language  to  Euphues.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  these  translations, 
which  were  not  strikingly  unlike  many  other  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  English  prqse  of  their  period,  can  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  production  of  Euphuism.  At  all  events  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  Lyly  who  concentrated  the  pecxUiarities 
of  mannerism,  and  who  gave  to  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  remarkable 
talent. 

See  Landmsim,  Der  Eupkuismus  (1881);  Affaer't  edition  of 
Eufkues  (1869):  R.  W.  Bond's  CompUlM  Works  of  Lyly  (190a): 
Hallam,  Justerand,  S.  Lee,  passim,  (E.  G.) 

KUPION  (Gr.  c6,  well,  rW,  fat),  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin 
series,  probably  a  pentane,  CtHu,  discovered  by  K.  Reicbenbach 
in  wood-tar.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc,  bones,  resin  and 
the  fixed  oils.  It  is  a  colourless  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid,  having  at  30"  C.  a  specific  gravity  of  0*65. 

BUPOUS  (c.  446-4x1  B.C.),  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  With  regard  to  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Aldbiades, 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  one  of  his  plays,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  died  fighting  for  his  country.  He  is  ranked  by  Horace 
{Sat,  i.  4,  i),  ak>ng  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes,  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  his  school.  With  a  lively  and  fertile  fancy 
Eupolis  combined  a  sound  practical  judgment;  he  was  reputed 
to  equal  Aristophanes  in  the  elegance  and  purity,  of  his  diction, 
and  Cratinus  in  his  command  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  Although 
he  was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Aristophanes,  their  relations 
subsequently  became  strained,  and  they  accused  each  other, 
in  most  virulent  terms,  of  imitation  and  plagiarism.  Of  the 
17  plays  attributed  to  Eupolisj  with  which  he  obtained  the  first 
prize  seven  times,  only  fragments  remain.  Of  these  the  best 
known  were:  the  Kolakes,  in  which  he  pilloried  the  spendthrift 
Callias,  who  wasted  his  substance  on  s<^hists  and  parasites; 
Maricas,  an  attack  on  Hyperbolus,  the  successor  of  Cleon, 
under  a  fictitious  name;  the  Bapiae,  against  Aldbiades  and  his 
clubs,  at  which  profligate  foreign  rites  were  practised.  Other 
objects  of  his  attack  were  Socrates  and  Cimon.  The  Demoi 
and  Poleis  were  political,  dealing  with  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  state  and  with  the  allied  (or  tribuury)  dties. 

Fragments  in  T.  Kock,  CoMkorum  AukorumfragmetUa,  i.  (1880). 

BUPOHPUS,  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  painting 
which  flourished  in  the  4th  century  at  Sicyon  in  Greece.  He 
was  eclipsed  by  his  successors,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  advice  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  Lysippus  to  follow 
nature  rather  than  any  master. 

EURASIAN,  a  term  originally  confined  to  India,  where  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  it  was  used  to  denote  children  bom 
of  Hindu  mothers  and  European  (espedally  Portuguese  )fathers. 
Following  the  geographical  employment  of  the  word  Eurasia  to 
describe  the  whole  of  the  great  land  mass  which  is  divided 
into  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Eurasian  has  come  to  be 
descriptive  of  any  half-castes  bom  of  parents  refMvsenting  the 
races  of  the  two  continents.  It  has  further  an  ethnokgical 
sense,  A.  H.  Keane  (Ethnology ^  1896)  proposing  to  find  in  the 
Eurasian  Stei^  the  Uiic  home  of  the  primitive  Ar>'an  groups. 


Joseph  Deniker  {Anthropology,  1900)  makes  a  Eurasian  group 
to  include  such  peoples  (Ugrians,  Turko-Tatars,  &c.)  as  are 
represented  in  both  continents.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  in  his  Medi- 
terranean Race  (London,  1901),  uses  Eurasiatic  to  denote  thi: 
variety  of  man  which  "  brought  with  it  into  Europe  (from  Asis 
in  the  later  Neolithic  period)  flriional  languages  oi  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  type." 

BURBt  a  department  of  north-westem  France,  fonned  ia 
1790  from  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  together 
with  the  countship  of  Evreux  and  part  of  Perche.  Pop.  (1906/ 
330, 140.  Area,  2330  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  dcpaitmcct 
of  Seine  Infdrieure,  W.  by  Calvados,  S.W.  by  Oriie,  S.  by  £ure-et 
Loir,  and  E.  by  Seine-et-Oise  and  Oise.  The  territory  of  Esn. 
which  nowhere  exceeds  800  ft.  in  altitude,  is  broken  up  by  i:s 
rivers  into  well-wooded  pUteaus  with  a  general  indinatioi; 
from  south  to  north.  Forests  cover  about  one-fifth  of  ib? 
department.  The  Seine  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  through  the 
E.  of  the  department,  and  after  touching  the  frontier  at  two  or 
three  points  forms  near  its  mouth  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  department  flow  into  the  Seine, — on  the 
right  bank  the  Andelle  and  the  Epte,  and  on  the  left  the  Esre 
with  its  tributaries  the  Avre  and  the  Iton,  and  the  Risle  wiih 
its  tributary  the  Charentonne.  The  Eure,  from  which  the  depart- 
ment takes  its  name,  rises  in  Ome,  and  flowing  throogh  Eure-<t- 
Loir,  falls  into  the  Seine  above  Pont  de  TArdie,  after  a  comae 
of  44  m.  in  the  department.  The  Risle  likewise  rises  in  Orae, 
and  flows  generally  northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Sdne.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  mobt  and  variable.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  clayey,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chaJk,  and  is, 
in  general,  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  chief  cereal  cultivated 
is  wheat;  oats,  colza,  flax  and  beetroot  are  also  grown.  There 
is  a  wide  extent  of  pasturage,  on  which  are  reared  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially  those  horses  of  pLre 
Norman  breed  for  which  the  department  has  long  been  cele- 
brated. Fruit  is  very  abundant,  espedally  apples  ami  pens, 
from  which  much  dder  and  perry  are  made.  The  mineral 
products  of  Eure  include  freestone,  marl,  lime  and  brick-ckr 
The  chief  industries  are  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the 
weaving,  dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics  of  different  kinds.  Brew- 
ing, flour-mining,  distilling,  turnery,  cotton-bleaching,  dds- 
making,  metal-founding,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  gbss, 
paper,  iron  ware,  nails,  pins,  wind-instruments,  bricks  and  supi 
are  also  carried  on.  Coal  and  raw  materials  for  its  indostr  es 
are  the  chief  imports  of  Eure;  its  exports  indude  cattle,  pouhrr. 
eggs,  butter,  grain  and  manufactured  goods.  The  departiser: 
is  served  chiefly  by  the  Westem  railway;  the  Seine,  Eure  arJ 
Risle  provide  87  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  Eure  n  (fivided  is:» 
the  following  arrondissements  (containing  36  cantons.  700 
communes): — Evreux,  Louviers,  Les  Andelys,  Bemay,  and  Fcat- 
Audemer.  Its  capital  is  fivreux,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopm 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen.  The  department  bdoc^ 
to  the  III.  Army  Corps  and  to  the  acad6mie  (educational  divisoi:, 
of  Caen.    Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Rouen. 

fivreux,  Les  Andelys,  Bemay,  Louviers,  Pont-Audeser, 
Vemeuil,  Vernon  and  Gisors  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  depar.* 
ment.  At  Gaillon  there  are  remains  of  a  celebrated  chftteac  a 
the  archbishops  of  Rouen  (see  Louviers).  Pont  de  I'Arche  Is; 
a  fine  Gothic  church,  with  stained-glass  windows  of  the  i6ib 
and  X7th  centuries;  tbe  church  of  Tillieres-sur-Arvre  is  a  gracef  J 
specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style.  The  churches  of  Coccks 
(15th  or  x6th  century)  and  of  Rugies  (13th,  xsth  and  k:^ 
centuries),  and  the  chiteau  of  Beaimiesnil  (x6th  century)  irr 
also  of  architectural  interest. 

BURE-BT-LOIR,  an  inland  department  of  nonh-we&^crr 
France,  formed  in  1790  of  portions  of  OrUanais  and  NorrDaiiii 
Pop.  (1906)  773,82$.  Area,  3293  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tbr 
department  of  Eure,  W.  by  Orne  and  Sarthe,  S.  by  Loir-et-Qr:. 
S.E.  by  Loiret,  and  E.  by  Seine-et-Oise.  The  Perche  in  the  io-£N 
west  and  the  Thimerais  in  the  north-west  are  distrkts  of  L.s 
and  valleys,  woods,  lakes  and  streams.  The  region  of  the  ean 
and  south  is  a  level  and  uniform  expanse,  consisting  for  the  ce&x 
part  of  the  riverless  but  fertile  plain  of  Beauce,  sometims  caikd 
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the  "  gnnafy  of  France."  The  nortbern  part  o£  Eare-et-Loir  is 
watered  by  the  Eure,  with  its  tributaries  the  V^gre,  Blaise  and 
Avre,  a  small  western  portion  by  the  Huisne,  and  the  south  by  the 
Loir  with  its  tributaries  the  0>nie  and  the  Osanne.  The  air  b 
pure,  the  climate  mild,  dry  and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes. 
The  soil  consists,  for  the  most  part,  either  of  clay  intermixed 
with  sand  or  of  calcareous  earth,  and  is  on  the  whole  fruitful 
Agriculture  is  better  conducted  than  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  France,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  greater.  Cereals 
occupy  half  the  surface,  wheat  and  oats  being  chiefly  cultivated. 
Among  the  other  agricultural  products  are  barley,  hemp, 
flax  and  various  vegetables,  including  good  aq)aragus.  Wine  is 
not  extensively  produced,  nor  is  it  of  the  heal  qiiality;  but  in 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  Perche,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples,  from  which  cider  is  made  as  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  extensive  meadows  supply  pasturage 
for  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  horses  raised  in 
the  Perche  have  a  wide  reputation  as  draught  animals.  Bee- 
farming  is  commonly  prosecuted.  The  department  produces 
lime,  grindstones  and  brick-day.  The  manufactures  are  not 
extensive; .  but  there  are  flour-  and  saw-miUs,  tanneries  and 
leather-works,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  starch-works,  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  breweries  and  potteries;'  and  agricultural 
implements,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  yam,  hosiery,  boots 
and  shoes,  sugar,  felt  hats  and  paper  are  made.  Eure^t-Loir 
exports  the  products  of  its  soil  and  live-stock;  its  imports 
include  coal,  wine  and  wearing  appard.  It  is  served  by  the  rail- 
wa)rs  of  the  Western  and  the  OrUans  Companies  and  by  those  of 
the  state,  but  it  has  no  navigable  waterways.  The  department 
has  Chartres  for  its  capital,  and  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Chartres,  Cbiteaudun,  Dreux  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(24  cantons  and  436  communes).  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Chartres 
(province  of  Paris),  and  bdongs  to  the  acad^mie  (educational 
division)  of  Paris  and  the  region  of  the  IV.  Army  Corps.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Paris. 

Chartres,  Dreux,  Ch&tcaudun,  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and  Anet  are 
the  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  department  (q.v.).  At  Bonneval 
the  lunatic  as^um  occupies  the  18th-century  buildings  of  a 
former  Benedictine  abbey.  The  abbey  church  belonged  to  the 
13th  century,  but  only  a  gateway  flanked  by  two  massive 
towers  is  left.  The  ch&teau  of  Maintenon  dating  from  the  x6th 
and  17th  centuries  was  presented  by  Louts  XIV.  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  by  whom  additions  were  made;  the  aqueduct  (17th 
century)  in  the  park  was  designed  to  carry  the  water  of  the 
Eure  to  Versailles,  but  was  not  completed.  There  is  a  fine  chiteau 
of  the  late  15th  century,  restored  in  modem  times,  at  Montigny- 
le-Gannelon,  and  another  of  the  15th,  x6th  and  X7th  centuries, 
at  one  time  the  property  of  Sully,  at  Villebon.  St  Lubin-des- 
Jonchercts  has  a  handsome  church  of  the  nth  century,  in  which 
there  are  stained-glass  windows  dating  from  the  x6th  century. 

EUREKA,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county  seat  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  California,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Humboldt 
Bay.  Pop.  (x88o)  26^9;  (1890)  4858;  (1900)  7327  (2035  foreign- 
born);  (19x0)  11,845.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  greatly  improved 
by  the  National  government,  and  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  other  coast  ports  by  steamship  lines.  In  x  909 
a  railway  (the  Northwestern  Pacific),  to  connect  Eureka  with 
San  Francisco,  was  under  construction.  The  district  owes  its 
reputation  as  a  health  resort  to  its  equable  climate  and  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  wide  coast  timber  belt.  Eureka  is 
the  prindpal  point  for  the  shipment  of  redwood  lumber,  and  saw- 
milling  is  carried  on  here  on  an  enormous  scale.  Several  short 
railways  run  from  Eureka  and  Areata  (pop.  in  1900,  952)  across 
the  bay,  into  the  forests,  and  bring  lumbo'  to  the  inills,  most  of 
which  are  in  or  near  Eureka.  Humboldt  county  was  organized 
in  1853.  Eureka  was  then  already  the  centre  of  an  important 
lumber  trade,  prindpally  in  spars.  It  was  incorporated  in  1856, 
displadng  Union  (now  Areata)  as  the  county-seat  in  the  same 
year.. 

BURBKA  SPRINGS,  a  dty  and  health  resort,  one  of  the  county- 
seats— BenyvOle  bdng  the  other— of  Carroll  county,  in  the 
extreme  north-westem  part  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  in  the  Osark 


uplift,  x8oo  ft.  above  the  sea-IeveL  P^.  (1890)  3706;  (X900) 
357s  (14s  of  negro  descent);  (1910)  3928.  There  Is  a  transient 
population  of  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  year.  The  dty  is 
built  picturesqudy  on  the  sides  of  a  gulch,  down  which  rans  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  railway.  A  creek  nuning  throu^ 
the  dty  empties  into  the  White  river,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  surrounding  country  varies  in  character  from  mountains 
to  rolling  prairie.  The  encircling  hills  are  laden  with  a  covering 
of  pine.  The  normal  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  lUwut 
59*  F.  (4a"  F.  in  winter,  61*  F.  in  spring,  75^  F.  in  summer,  and 
58*  F.  in  autumn);  the  average  rainfall,  about  33  in.  The 
atmoq>here  is  dry  and  dear.  Apart  from  its  share  in  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  surrounding  region, — devoted  mainly  to 
Indian  com,  small  grains  and  fruits, — the  entire  economy  of 
Eureka  Springs  centres  in  its  medidmd  springs,  more  thui  forty 
of  which,  l^ng  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  hdd  in  trust  by 
the  city  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  The- temperature  of  the 
springs  varies  from  about  57*  F.  to  64^  F.  Each  gaUon  of  their 
waters  contains  about  28*5  cub.  in.  of  gaseous  matter  and  from 
6  to  9  grains  of  solids  hdd  in  solution.  The  dty  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  munidpality.  The  springs  have  been  exploited 
since  X879,  when  the  fixst  settlement  was  made.  The  dty  was 
chartered  in  i88a 

EURIPIDES  (480-406  B.C.),  the  great  Greek  dramatic  poet, 
was  born  in  480  b.c,  on  the  very  day,  according  to  the  legend, 
of  the  Greek  victory  at  Salamis,  where  his  Athenian  parents 
had  taken  refuge;  and  a  whimsical  fancy  has  even  suggested 
that  his  name — son  of  Euripus — ^was  meant  to  commemorate 
the  first  check  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Artemisium.  His  father 
Mnesarchus  was  at  least  able  to  give  him  a  liberal  education; 
it  was  a  favourite  taunt  with  the  comic  poets  that  hb  mother 
Ch'to  had  been  a  herb-seller— a  quaint  instance  of  the  tone  which 
public  satire  could  then  adopt  with  fdausible  effect  At  first  he 
was  intended,  we  are  told,  for  the  profession  of  an  athlete, — 
a  calling  of  which  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  with  something 
like  the  courage  of  Xenophanes.  He  seems  also  to  have  essayed 
painting;  but  at  five-and-twenty  he  brought  out  his  first  pUy, 
the  Pdiadat  and  thencdorth  he  was  a  tragic  poet.  At  thirty- 
nine  he  gaixied  the  first  prize,  and  in  his  career  of  about  fifty 
years  he  gained  it  only  five  times  in  all.  This  fact  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  unquestionably  great  and  growing  popularity 
in  his  own  day.  Throughout  life  he  had  to  compete  with 
Sophocles,  and  with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  the 
type  consecrated  by  tradition.  The  hostile  criticism  of  Aristo- 
phanes was  witty;  and,  moreover,  it  was  tme,  granting  the 
premise  from  wldch  Aristophaikes  starts,  that  the  tragedy  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  is  the  only  right  modd.  Its  unfairness, 
often  extreme,  consists  in  ignoring  the  changing  conditions  of 
public  feeling  and  taste,  and  the  possibilities,  changed  accord- 
ingly, of  an  art  which  could  exist  only  by  continuing  to  please 
large  audiences.  It  has  usually  been  suppwcd  that  the  unsparing 
derision  of  the  comic  poets  contributed  not  a  little  to  mi^e  the 
life  of  Euripides  at  Athens  uncomfortable;  and  there  is  certainly 
one  passage  in  a  fragment  of  the  Mdanippe  (Nauck,  Frag.,  495), 
which  would  apply  well  enough  to  his  persecutors: — 

LwipSk*  M  voXXoI  ToC  YiVMTOt  oOmm 
A#aoCri  xAptrac   Mpri^wf  *  kyii  M  »M 
fuvfi  7cXo(ovt,  otnrif  99^&r  ript 
4xA^<c*  lxw«  vrifimnu 
CTo  raise  vain  laughter,  many  exercise 
The  arts  of  satire:  but  my  sprit  loathes 
These  mockers  whose  unbridled  mockery 
Invades  grave  themes.) 

The  infideh'ty  of  two  wives  in  succession  is  alleged  to  explain 
the  poet's  tone  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  thdr  sex,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  of  an  uneasy  private  life.  He  appears  to 
have  been  repelled  by  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  it  tended  to 
become  less  the  rule  of  the  people  than  of  the  mob.  Thoroughly 
the  son  of  bis  day  in  intellectual  matters,  he  shrank  from  the 
coarser  aspects  of  its  political  and  social  life.  His  best  word  is 
for  the  small  farmer  {airwfirfiit),  who  does  not  often  come  to 
town,  or  soil  his  rustic  honesty  by  contact  with  the  crowd  of  the 
maiket-placc. 
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About  409  B.C  Euripides  left  Athens,  and  after  a  residence  in 
the  TbessaJian  Magnesia  repaired,  on  the  invitation  of  King 
Archelaus,  to  the  Macedonian  court,  where  Greeks  of  distinction 
were  always  welcome.  In  his  Arckdaus  Euripides  celebrated 
that  legendary  son  of  Temenus,  and  head  of  the  Temenid  dynasty, 
who  had  founded  Aegae;  and  in  one  of  the  meagre  fragments  he 
evidently  alludes  to  the  beneficent  energy  of  his  royal  host  in 
opening  up  the  wild  land  of  the  North.  It  was  at  Pella,  too, 
that  Euripides  composed  ct  completed,  and  perhaps  produced, 
the  Bacchae,  Jealous  courtiers,  we  are  told,  contrived  to  have 
him  attacked  and  killed  by  savage  dogs.  It  is  odd  that  the  fate  of 
Actaeon  should  be  ascribed,  by  l^nd,  to  two  distinguished 
Greek  writers,  Euripides  and  Ludan;  though  in  the  former  case 
at  least  the  fate  has  not  such  appropriateness  as  the  Byzantine 
biographer  discovers  in  the  latter,  oft  the  ground  that  its  victim 
"  had  waied  rabid  against  the  truth."  The  death  of  Euripides, 
whatever  its  manner,  occurred  in  406  B.C.,  when  he  was  seventy- 
four.  Sophocles  followed  him  in  a  few  months,  but  not  before 
he  had  been  able  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  younger  rival  by 
causing  his  actors  to  ai^>ear  with  less  than  the  full  costume  of 
the  Dionysiac  festivaL  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  Frots,  Aristo- 
phanes pronounced  the  epitaph  of  Attic  comedy  on  Attic  tragedy. 

The  historical  interest  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Euripides 
consists  in  the-  very  fact,  that  its  external  record  is  so  scanty 
— that,  unlike  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  he  had  no  place  in  the 
public  action  of  his  time,  but  dwelt  apart  as  a  student  and  a 
thinker.  He  has  made  his  Medea  speak  of  those  who,  through 
following  quiet  paths,  have  incurred  the  rq>roach  ol  apathy 
{k^vploM).  Undoubtedly  enough  of  the  old  feeling  for  civic  life 
remained  to  create  a  prejudice  against  one  who  held  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  the  city.  Quietness  (ArpaY/iooiM}),  in  this  sense, 
was  still  regarded  as  akin  to  indolence  (dp7(a).  Yet  here  we  see 
how  truly  Euripides  was  the  precursor  of  that  near  future  which, 
at  Athens,  saw  the  more  complete  divergence  of  society  from  the 
state. 

In  an  age  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  reflection  or  for  the  subtle 
analysis  of  character,  people  are  content  to  express  in  general 
types  those  primary  facts  of  human  nature  which  strike  every 
one.  Achilles  will  stand  well  enough  for  the  young  chivalrous 
warrior,  Odysseus  for  the  man  of  resource  and  endurance.  In 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  these  types  had  not  merely  an  artistic 
and  a  moraU  interest;  they  had,  further,  a  religious,  interest, 
because  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  epic  heroes,  sprung  from  the 
gods,  were  their  own  ancestors.  Greek  tragedy  arose  when  the 
choral  worship  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  physical  rapture,  bad 
engrafted  upon  it  a  dialogue  betwceA  actors  who  represented 
some  persons  of  the  legends  consecrated  by  this  faith.  The 
dramatist  was  accordingly  obliged  to  refrain  from  multiplying 
those  minute  touches  which,  by  individualizing  the  characters 
too  highly,  would  detract  from  their  general  value  as  types  in 
which  all  Hellenic  humanity  could  recognise  its  own  image 
glorified  and  raised  a  step  nearer  to  the  immortal  gods.  This 
necessity  was  further  enforced  by  the  existence  of  the  chorus,  the 
original  element  of  the  drama,  and  the  very  essence  of  its  nature 
as  an  act  of  Dionysiac  worship.  Those  utterances  of  the  chorus, 
which  to  the  modem  sense  are  so  often  platitudes,  were  not 
so  to  the  Greeks,  just  because  the  moral  issues  of  tragedy  were 
felt  to  have  the  same  typical  generality  as  these  comments 
themselves. 

An  unerring  instinct  Jcecps  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  this  law.  Euripides  was  only 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles.  But,  when  Euripides 
began  to  write,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  any  man  of  his  genius 
and  culture  that,  though  an  established  prestige  might  be  main- 
tained, a  new  poet  who  sought  to  construct  tragedy  on  the  old 
basis  would  be  building  on  sand.  For,  first,  the  popular  religion 
itself— the  very  foundation  of  tragedy— had  been  undermined. 
Secondly,  scepticism  had  begun  to  be  busy  with  the  legends 
which  that  reUgion  consecrated.  Neither  gods  nor  heroes  com- 
manded all  the  old  unquestioning  faith.  Lastly,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  audience  in  the  theatre  began  to  be  destitute  of 
the  training,  musical  and  poetical,  which  had  prepared  an  earlier 


generation  to  enjoy  the  chaste  and  pladd  grandeiir  of  ideil 
tragedy. 

Euripides  made  4  splendid  effort  to  mainf  in  the  place  d 
tragedy  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Athens  by  modifying  iu  interests 
in  the  sense  which  his  own  generation  required.  Could  not  ik 
heroic  persons  still  czdte  interest  if  they  were  made  mote  real,— 
if,  in  them,  the  passions  and  sorrows  of  eveiy-day  hie  «c? 
portrayed  with  greater  vividness  and  directness?  And  mifk 
not  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the  audience  at  least  csjoj  x 
thrilling  plot,  especially  if  taken  from  the  faome-kgends  ai 
Attica  ?  Euripides  became  the  virtual  founder  of  the  roasactk 
drama.  In  so  far  as  his  work  fails,  the  faHuie  Is  one  whid: 
probably  no  artistic  tact  could  then  have  wholly  avuided. 
The  frame  within  which  he  had  to  work  was  one  which  oocU 
not  be  stretdied  to  his  plan.  The  chorus,  the  niaslr%  the  oairov 
stage,  the  conventional  costimies,  the  slender  oi^Mrtnnities  kr 
change  of  scenery,  were  so  many  fixed  obstades  to  the  fne 
development  of  tragedy  in  the  new  direction.  Bat  no  maa  d 
his  time  could  have  broken  free  from  these  tiaditicsa;  a 
attemptiiag  to  do  so  he  must  have  wrecked  either  bis  fame  or  Vi 
art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Euripides  if  in  so  much  of  his  vtiri 
we  feel  the  want  pf  harmony  between  matter  and  form,  hi 
abhors  compromise;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  off  Attic  tragedr 
in  his  generation  that  nothing  but  a  comprcMnise  could  satr  :l 
Two  devices  have  become  oonunon  phrases  of  reproach  agusst 
him — the  prologue  and  the  deus  ex  mackina.  Doubtless  :k 
prologue  is  a  slipshod  and  sometimes  ludicrous  expe^ft. 
But  the  audiences  of  his  days  were  far  from  beins  so  we&  vaxi 
as  their  fathers  in  the  mythic  lore,  and,  on  the  other  hasd,  & 
dramatist  who  wished  to  avoid  trite  themes  had  now  to  p 
into  the  byways  of  mythology.  A  prologue  was  often  poisps 
desirable  or  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  audicQce.  .^i 
regards  the  deus  ex  mackina,  a  distinction  should  be  otecrre^ 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  solution  as  really  mechankaL 
as  in  the  Andromache  and  perhaps  the  OresUs,  and  those  x 
which  it  is  warranted  or  required  by  the  plot,  as  in  the  Hippc'?c 
and  the  Baukae.  The  choral  songs  in  Euripides,  it  "maj  U 
granted,  have  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  Bat  tbr 
chorus  was  the  greatest  of  difficulties  for  a  poet  who  was  seebzr 
to  present  drama  of  romantic  tendency  in  the  plastk  fccr 
consecrated  by  tradition.  So  far  from  censuring  Euripides  cr 
this  score,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  his  managemeB*  . 
the  chorus  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  genius,  originality  and  sk^ 

Euripides  is  said  to  have  written  92  dramas,  iadudm^  S  un- 

Klays.  The  best  critics  of  antiquity  allowed  75  as  genuiiie.  N^.-i 
as  collected  II 17  Euripidean  fragments.  Among  these.  -,^^ 
numbers  1093>III7  are  doubtful  or  spurious:  numbcra  ^^ 
8i3'i09i  are  from  plays  of  uncertain  title;  numbers  1*841  rcprrr^ 
fifty-five  lost  pieces,  among  which  some  of  the  best  known  xnr  -r 
Andromeda,  Antiope}  Belleropkon,  CrespkonUs,  EndUhtus,  Oes:^ 
PkaetkoH,  and  TeUphus. 

I.  The  Alcestis,  as  the  didascaliae  tell  us.  was  brooght  o«t  »■  >'.' 
85.  a. «'.'.  at  the  Dionysta  in  the  spniiff  of  438  B.C.,  as  the  fctrth  r- 
of  a  tetralopy  comprising  the  Cretan  Women,  the  Atcmatpm  el  Pssf*: 
and  the  Tnephus.    The  Alcestis  is  altogether  renaovcd  fraci  *  ■ 
character,  essentially  grotesaue,  of  a  mere  aatyric  drama     Ob  ^^' 
other  hand,  it  has  features  which  distinctly  separate  it  fron  a  O  * 
tragedy  of  the  normal  type.    First,  the  subject  bdones  to  ore; 
the  great  cycles,  but  to  a  byway  of  mythology,  and  invelvn  *^- 
stnnge  elements  as  the  servitude  of  Apollo  in  a  mortal  hoov*  - 
the  decree  of  the  fates  that  Admetus  must  die  on  a  fibted  day  m'p'  *= 
restoration  of  the  dead  Alcestis  to  life.    Secondly,  the  xnmtwrp'  • 
the  subject  is  romantic  and  even  fantastic. — strikingty  so  :'  '^ 
oassage  where  Apollo  is  directly  confronted  with  the  date-  ' 
hffureofThanatos.    Lastly,  the  boisterous,  remotaefol,  and  ^rtir  - 
Heracles  makes,  not,  inaeedj  a  satyric  drama,  bot  a  Ssu.r 
satyric  scene—a  scene  which,  in  the  frank  original.  hardl>  bes"  ' 
subtle  interpretation  which  in  Balaustion  is  hinted  by  the  frc 
Browning,  tnat  Heracles  got  drunk  in  order  to  keep  upocber  pc.; 
spirits.    When  the  happy  ending  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  c^  ^' 

E rising  that  some  should  have  called  the  Akestis  a  traglkr*  *' 
>ut  we  cannot  so  regard  it.    The  slight  and  purely  incideatsl  <r- 
of  comedy  is  but  a  moment  of  reliefoetween  .the  tragic  sorro*  r 

*  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  Antiope  was  dlsooverwl  -^  Lr 
in  the  latter  (lart  of  the  19th  century;  ed.  J.  P.  Mahaffv  i»  v«  - 
of  the  Cunnintkam  Memoirs  (Dublin,  1091);  and  qwte  nsr"' 
fragments,  pnxnbly  from  the  Hypsipyle,  the  JPImakg^L,  an.  ^ 
Cretans  (see  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v.  a,  1907}. 
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lerrbr  of  the  opening  and  the  lay^  no  Itm  solemn,  of  theconcIuMon. 
[n  this  respect  the  Akestis  mtght  more  truly  be  comoared  to  such 
i  drama  as  the  Winter's  Talt;  the  lots  and  recovery  of  Hermione  by 
Leootes  do  not  form  a  tragi-oomedy  because  we  are  amused  between- 
A-hiles  by  Autolycus  and  the  down.  It  does  not  seem  improbable 
:hat  ihtAUestu — Che  earliest  of  the  extant  plays — may  rqiresent 
in  attemi)t  to  substitute  for  the  old  satyric  drama  an  aiter>piece  of 
I  kind  which,  while  preserving  a  satyric  element,  should  stand  nearer 
o  tragedy.  The  taste  and  manners  of  the  day  were  perhaps  tiring 
li  the  merely  grotesque  entertainment  that  old  usage  appended 

0  the  tragedies;  just  as,  in  the  sphere  of  comedy,  we  know  from 
\ristophancs  that  t^  were  tiring  of  broad  buffoonery.  An  original 
Iramatist  may  have  seen  an  opportunity  here.  However  that  may 
)c,  the  Akestts  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  histmy  of  the  drama. 
t  marks  in  the  most  signal  manner,  and  perhaps  at  the  earliest 
noment,  that  great  movement  which  began  with  Euripides, — the 
novement  of  tFansttsoa  from  the  purely  Hellenic  drama  to  the 
omantic 

2.  The  Medea  was  brought  out  in  ^31  b.C.  with  the  PkQocteteSt 
he  Dktys,  and  a  lost  satyr-play  called  the  Reapers  iTkeristae), 
Euripides  gained  the  third  price,  the  first  falling  to  Eu^horion,  the 
on  <A  AcKhylus,  and  the  second  to  Sophocles.  If  it  is  true  that 
Euripides  modelled  his  Medea  on  the  worlc  of  an  obacure  predecessor, 
Neophron,  at  least  he  made  the  subject  thoroughly  his  own.  Hardly 
,ny  play  was  more  popular  in  antiquity  with  readers  and  spectators, 
nth  actors,  or  with  sculptors.  Enmus  is  said  to  have  translated 
r^d  adopted  it.  We  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  have  been  used  by 
>vid  in  his  lost  tragedy  of  the  same  name;  but  it  certainly  inspired 
he  rhetorical  performance  of  Seneca,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
•ridging  the  interval  between  Euripides  and  moaem  adaptations. 
V'e  may  grant  at  once  that  the  Medea  of  Euripides  b  not  a  faultless 
•lay;  titat  the  dialogue  between  the  heroine  and  Aegeus  is  not 
lappily  conceived ;  that  the  murder  of  the  children  lacks  an  adequate 
Iramatic  motive;  that  there  is  something  of  a  moral  anti<limax 
n  the  arrangements  of  Medea,  before  the  deed,  for  her  personal  safety. 
(ut  the  Medea  remains  a  tragedy  of  first-rate  power.  It  is  admir- 
ble  for  the  splendid  force  with  which  the  character  of  the  strange 
nd  strong-hearted  woman,  a  barbarian  friendless  among  Hellenes, 
i  thrown  out  against  the  baclmround  of  Hellenic  life  in  Corinth. 

3.  The  extant  Hippolylus  Ua9  B.C.)— sometimes  called  SuphO' 
^pharos,  the  "  wreath-bearer,'  from  the  garland  of  flowers  which, 
n  the  opening  scene,  the  hero  offers  to  Artemis— was  not  the  first 
[rama  01  Euripides  on  thb  theme.  In  an  earlier  play  of  the  same 
laroe,  we  are  told,  he  had  shocked  both  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic 
ense  of  Athens.  In  this  earlier  Hip^ytuSt  Phaedra  herself  had 
onfessed  her  love  to  her  step-son,  and,  when  repulsed,  had  falsely 
ccustt!  him  to  Theseus,  who  doomed  him  to  dieath^  at  the  sight 
r  the  corpse,  she  had  been  moved  to  confess  her  cnme,  and  had 
toned  for  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  This  first  Hippeiytta  is  cited 
i  HippolvUts  Ike  Veiled  (coXtfrrAiMMN).  either,  as  Toup  and  Wekker 
lought,  from  Hippolytus  covering  bis  face  in  horror,  or,  as  Bentley 
ith  more  likelihood  suggested,  because  the  youth's  shrouded  corpse 
as  brought  upon  the  scene.  It  can  acarouy  be  doubted  that  the 
lief  dramatic  defect  of  our  Hippolylus  is  connected  with  the  un- 
ivourable  reception  of  its  predecessor.  Euripides  had  been  warned 
lat  limits  must  be  observed  in  the  dramatic  portrsyal  of  a  morally 
rpulsive  theme.    In  the  later  play,  accordiivly,  the  whole  action 

made  to  turn  on  the  jealous  feud  between  Ajporodite,  the  goddess 
love,  and  Artemis,  the  goddess  of  chastity.    Phaedra  not  only 

1  rinks  from  breathing  her  secret  to  Hippolytus,  but  destroys  herself 
hen  she  learns  that  she  is  reiccted.  But  the  natural  agency  of 
iman  passion  is  now  replacea  by  a  supernatural  machinery:  the 
u.in  son  and  the  bereaved  father  are  no  longer  the  martyrs  01  sin, 
(c  tr^c  witnesses  of  an  inexorable  lawj  ratner  they  and  Phaedra 
e  alite  the  puppets  of  a  divine  capnce,  the  scapegoats  of  an 
lympian  quarrel  in  which  they  have  no  concern.  But  if  the 
.-^matic  effect  of  the  whole  is  thus  weakened,  the  character  of 
hnedra  is  a  fine  psychological  study :  and,  as  regards  form,  the  play 
ore  of  the  most  onlliant.   Boeckh  (De  Iragoediae  Graecae  prinetpiis, 

1 80  f.)  is  perhaps  too  ingenious  in  finding  an  alluuon  to  the  plague 
Athens  (430  B.C.)  in  the  &  aacA  9wfr&9  wnyvl  rt  vAvm  of  v.  17^, 
id  in  v.  309  f . ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  la  right  in 
iggesting  that  the  closing  words  of  Theseus  (v.  1460) 

id  the  reply  of  the  chorus,  tcoipAr  rW  Ixot,  ftc  contain  a  reference 
I  the  recent  death  of  Pericles  (439  B.C.). 

I.C.  Thucydides  (iii.  104) 
cnians,  ana  the  restoration 
,—«n  event  to  which  the 
oral  passage,  v.  46a  f.,  probably  refers.  It  appears  more  hazard- 
IS  to  take  v.  6«>  f.  as  an  allusion  to  the  Spartan  mishap  at  Pylos. 
lie  subject  of  tne  play  is  the  reven«  of  Hecuba,  the  widowed  queen 
Priam,  on  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  murdered  her 
tungest  son  Polydorus,  after  her  daughter  Polyaena  had  already 
vn  sacrificed  by  the  Creeks  to  the  shade  of  Achilles.  The  two 
Umities  which  oefall  Hecuba  have  no  direct  connexion  with  each 
her.  In  this  sense  the  play  lacks  unity  of  design.  On  the  other 
nd,  both  events  serve  the  same  end — via.  to  heighten  the  tragic 
,thoa  with  which  the  poet  seeks  to  surround  the  central  figure  of 


iba.    The  drama  iHustrates  the  skill  with  which  Euripides. 
e  failing  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  artistic  drama,  could 


Hecuba. 

while 

sustain  interest  by  an  ingeniously  woven  plot.    It  is  a  representative 

Intriguenstuckt  and  w«l  exemplifies  the  peculiar  power  which 

recommended  Euripides  to  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy. 

5.  The  A  ndromaehe,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  scholia  Veneta  (446), 
was  not  acted  at  Athens,  at  least  in  the  author's  life-time;  though 
some  take  the  words  in  the  Greek  ai]piment  (r6  ipaiM,  r&r  Uvrtpuf) 
to  mean  that  it  was  among  those  which  gained  a  second  prize.  The 
invective  on  the  Spartan  character  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Andromache  contains  the  words,  iMmn  ebrvxt^r'  Ay*  'EXX&5a,  and  this, 
with  other  indications,  pmnts  to  the  Peloponncsian  successes  of  the 
years  43^-433  B.C.  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  has  become 
the  captive  and  concubine  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles.  Durina; 
his  absence,  her  son  Molossus  is  taken  from  her,  with  the  aid  of 
Menelaus,  by  her  jealous  rival  Hermione.  Mother  and  son  are 
rescued  from  death  by  Peleus;  but  meanwhile  Neoptolemus  is  slain 
at  Delphi  through  the  intrigues  of  Oreste*.  The  goddess  Thetis  now 
appears,  ordains  that  Andromache  shall  marry  Helenus,  and  declares 
tnat  Molossus  shall  found  a  line  of  Emrote  kings^hile  Peleus  shall 
beconte  immortal  among  the  gods  of  the  sea.  The  Andromache  is 
a  poor  play.  The  contrasts,  thouih  striking,  are  harsh  and  coarse, 
and  the  compensations  dealt  out  By  the  deus  ex  machina  leave  the 
moral  sense  wholly  unsatbficd.  Technically  the  piece  is  noteworthy 
as  bringing  on  the  scene  four  characters  at  once — Andromache, 
Moknsus,  Pdeus  and  Menelaus  (v.  54JS  f.). 

6.  The  Ion  is  an  admirable  drama,  the  finest  of  those  plays  which 
deal  with  legends  specially  illustrating  the  traditional  Riories  of 
Attica.  It  b  also  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  poet  s  skill  in 
the  structure  of  dramatic  intrigue.  For  its  place  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  there  are  no  data  except  those  of  style  and  metre. 
Judging  by  these,  Hermann  would  place  it  "  neither  after  Ol.  89. 
nor  much  oefore  *'—».«.  somewhere  between  434  and  431  B.C. ;  and 
tl^  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  The  scene  b  laid 
throughout  at  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  young  Ion  b  a  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi  when  Xuthus  and  his  wife  Creusa,  daughter 
oif  Eiecntheua,  come  to  inquire  of  the  god  concemiM  their  child- 
leasness;  and  it  b  discovered  that  Ion  b  the  son  of  Creusa  by  the 
md  Apollo.  Athena  herself  appears,  and  commands  that  Ion  shall 
Be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  foretelling  that  from  him  shall 
spnng  the  four  Attic  tribes,  the  Teleontes  (pnests),  Hopletes  (fight- 
ing-men), Argadeb  (husbandmen)  and  Aigikoreb  (herdsmen).  The 
play  must  have  been  peculiarly  effective  on  the  Atnenbn  stage,  not 
only  by  its  situations,  but  through  its  appeal  to  Attic  sympathies 

7.  Tne  SuppliafUs  who  give  Qieir  name  to  the  play  are  Argive 
women,  the  mothers  of  Argive  warriors  slain  before  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  who,  led  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar^ps,  come  as  suppliants  to 
the  altar  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  Creon,  king'<rf  Thebes,  has  refused 
burial  to  their  dead  sons.  The  Athenian  king  Theseus  demands  of 
Creon  that  he  shall  grant  the  funeral  rites;  the  refusal  b  folk>wed 
by  a  battle  in  which  the  Thebans  are  vanqubhed,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  Anive  dead  are  then  brought  to  Eleusis.    At  the  ckise  the 

f;oddess  Athena  appears,  and  ordains  that  a  close  alUanoe  shall  be 
ormed  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Some  refer  the  play  to  ai 7  B.C., 
when  the  democratic  party  at  Athens  rose  against  the  oligarchs. 
But  a  more  probable  date  is  430  B.C.,  when,  through  the  agencyof 
Aldbbdes,  Athens  and  Argos  concluded  a  defensive  allbnce.  The 
play  has  a  strongly  marked  rhetorical  character,  and  b.  In  fact,  a 
panegyric,  with  an  tmmedute  political  aim,  on  Athens  as  the  cham- 
pion crt  humanity  against  Thebes. 

8.  The  Heradeiaa0—^  companion  piece  to  the  Supplants,  and 
of  the  same  period — b  decidedly  inferior  in  merit.  Here,  too.  there 
are  direct  references  to  contemporary  history.  The  defeat  of  Argos 
by  the  Spartans  in  418  B.C.  strengthened  the  Araive  party  who 
were  in  favour  of  discarding  the  Atheman  for  the  Spartan  ailbnce 
(Thuc  V.  76).  In  the  Heradeidae,  the  sons  of  the  dead  Heracles, 
persecuted  by  the  Argive  Eurystheus,  are  received  and  sheltered  at 
Athens.  Thus,  while  Athens  b  gkxified,  SparU,  whose  kings  are 
descendants  of^the  Hencleklae,  is  reminded  bow  unnatural  would 
be  an  allbnce  between  beraelf  and  Argot. 

9.  The  HeraeUs  Mainomeno^  (fferctdes  Purtns),  which,  on  grounds 
of  style,  can  scaroely  be  pot  later  than  430-417  B.C.,  shares  with  the 
two  last  pUya  the  purpose  of  exalting  Athens  in  the  person  of 
Theseus.  Heradea  returns  from  Hadea— whither,  at  the  command 
of  Eurystheus,  be  went  to  bring  back  Cerberus— just  in  time  to  save 
hb  wife  Megara  and  his  chiklren  from  being  put  to  death  by  Lycua 
of  Thebes,  whom  he  sbys.  As  be  b  offenng  lustral  sacrifice  after 
the  deed,  he  b  suddenly  stricken  with  madness  by  Lyssa  (Fury), 
the  daemomc  agent  of  his  enemy  the  goddess  Hera,  and  in  hb  frenzy 
he  sbys  hb  wife  and  chiMren.  Theseus  finds  him,  in  hb  agony  of 
despair,  about  to  kill  himself,  and  persuades  him  to  come  to  Athens, 
there  to  seek  grace  and  pardon  from  the  gods.  The  unity  of  the  plot 
may  be  partly  vindicated  by  observing  that  the  sbughtcr  of  Lycus 
entitled  Heracles  to  the  gratitude  of  Thebes,  whereas  the  sUushter 
of  hb  own  kimfolk  made  it  unbwful  that  he  should  remain  there; 
thus,  having  found  a  refuge  only  to  lose  it,  Heracles  has  00  hope 
left  but  in  Athens,  whose  praise  is  the  true  theme  of  the  entire  drama. 

'  (Origiruilly  simply  Heracles,  the  addition  Manumunos  being  due 
to  the  Aldine  ed.) 
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Ma  OH  of  the  Htv  piayBp  14  Also  one  oj  Ibc  btK — eicelluii  boih 
Ihfr  iiupuemepc  ol  a  rocnantic  plot  ind  in  the  dclIneatiDn  of  ch 
■ctcr.  TEc  acme  it  Uid  at  the  lempk  of  Arttmis  in  the  Tai 
Chfraoime  (Ihc  Crioiu] — an  Iht  tile  of  the  madcin  Balakla 
IphicFoU,  ivho  hid  bun  doomed  to  die  it  Aiilii  fat  the  Cretka,  f 
been  mlched  f  mai  ihil  death  by  Anemii,  and  had  bnoinc  prist 
nt  the  goddea  al  the  Tauric  •hrine,  where  biimu  victim  w 
inmolated.  TVd  aUaiiBen,  who  had  landed  udoiik  the  Ta 
have  been  aenteoccd  to  die  at  the  altar.  5be  diacoven  in  Iboa 
bmtbu  OtcMc*  and  bu  liiend  Pyladea.  Tbey  plaa  an  etcapc. 
ncapUind,  and  an  Enally  dtliveted  by  the  laddaa  Athena.  i 
comnandB  Tlioaa,  Una  of  tht  land,  lajKHnil  Iheir  deoatti 
Iphsema,  Omtei  and  iVlndea  ntum  to  Gncoe,  and  ettablith 
VDiwiip  of  the  Tuiric  ArteoiB  at  Bniuon  and  Halae  In  Atti — 
Xbe  dnffla  of  Euripidea  necaaiarily  luneati  a  compaiiioa  with  that 
of  Coethe;  and  many  naden  wul  pnbably  alio  feel  thai,  while 
Goetbe  1*  certainly  not  Inferior  In  GoeDea  of  ethical  portnture. 

be  hu  the  advtntafe  [n  bk  management  i4  Ibi r.  .  .. 

it  only  jiM  la  Euripidea  to  remember  that. 

had  f ree  icow  of  treatmeat.be.  aGreekdnmai 

motive  of  the  Greek  l^end,  and  wu  obliged  Co  conclude    .. .  . 

foundation  of  the  Attic  wonhip. 

II.  The  TrooJti  appeared  in  419  s-C-  along  with  the  AhxandtTf 
the  fobuwdii,  and  a  (at/T-plav,  Cat  SUyphm,  It  ia  a  picture  of  the 
miierica  endured  by  noble  Trojan  damet — Heculu,  Andromache, 
Catttodia— immedialelvaftcrtbecaptureof  Troy.  Then  it  hardly 
•  plot  In  tbe  proper  aente — only  an  acrumulation  of  mTowB  on  the 
Indl  of  the  paidve  luOeim.    The  piece  i>  leu  a  dmmt,  than  a 

eihetk  tpecUclcLclaiing  with 
ma  and  rain.    The  Tnaia  L  . 
trafoUea  for  ita  near  approach  to 
nuM  be  obtervcd  that  Ibcn  it  no 

forttjn  the* 

17-  The  ^wito— produced,  aa  we  learn  frojd  the  Arittopbanic 
Bcbolia,  in  41^  sx.,  the  year  of  Ihe  lost  Aniromida — it  not  one  oi 
Itt  author't  happier  elforta.  h  it  founded  an  a  tlniwe  variation  oi 
the  Trojan  myth,  fint  adopted  by  Steaichorus  in  hit  Palinode — that 
only  a  wraith  of  Hckn  paaied  to  Troy, 
■      ■     ■  in  Egypt    In  lUa  plaf,il»,iB 


il  parlmti 
—ibe.   Bu, .. 

^^o"(hI 


"^|^T*Th 
wea^--«  topic,  II 


Celt  d^:  Hoe  can  we  blane  them  ii  they  ridiculed  a  pvce  in  which 

tnditioti,  and  tt  bteconcilable  with  all  that  coiutituted  the  higher 
neamnf  of  Gnek  tragedy. 

IS-  'nw  P^tniMau  wat  brou^t  out,  with  the  Oentptaui  ai 
OrynMHU.In  411  a-c,  the  year  in  which  the  msll  <J  Aid 
wat  deoeed  by  the  amy  at  Samoa,  and,  after  the  lall  of  tbi 
Hundred.  latihed  by  the  Asembly  at  Aihem  (Thuc.  viii.  S: 
Tbe  dialoffue  between  f ocatte  and  Polyoicet  on  the  grieft  of  b 

ment  (rl  -^  TTiFvAu  F-rpifi,,.  v.  jftj  f.)  hat  a  certain  eni, 

which  certainly  looki  like  an  alluiian  to  the  nanton  cf  tbe  fanuut 
eiile.  The  tubjcct  of  the  play  it  the  tame  a>  thai  of  [he  Aeachylean 
Stx*  a^unif  Tjbiu — the  wat  of  tuaeanoo  in  which  Argot  nipporttd 
Folynicca  uaioit  hit  brother  Eteoclea.  The  Pboemcian  ar^'*-*' 
who  form  the  churui  are  imagiDed  to  ban  been  on  tbeir  wa] 
Tyre  to  IMpId.  when:  they  were  deatiaed  for  aervice  in  the  t 

wbcn  they  were  detained  at  Thebea  by  the  outbreak  of  tbe 

a  deinn  which  illoidt  a  contnat  to  the  Aeachykan  ehonaaf  Thebaa 
elden.  and  which  hat  atta  a  certain  fitneaa  In  view  of  the  leacndt 
connecting  .Thebet  with  Phoenicia.    But  Euripidea  hat  hardlybeen 


IV  Itutarch  (Ljt.  IJ]  layi  that,  wbcn  Alhent  had  turrendeted 
to  Lytander  (404  B.i;.)  and  when  the  [ate  cf  the  city  wat  doubtful, 
a  Phodan  ofhcer  happened  to  ting  at  a  banquet  of  the  leadera  tlv 
fint  long  of  the  chorut  in  the  EltOra  of  Eutipidei — 
■A7ifif|inm  i  alpa. 

and  that  "  when  they  heard  it,  all  were  touched,  to  that  it  leeme 
a  ciuel  deed  to  dettroy  for  ever  tbe  city  to  famout  once,  the  motbf 
of  auch  men."  The  cbaracter  of  the  Ekttn.  in  metre  and  in  diciioL, 
aeema  to  ihow  that  it  bekHigt  to  the  pset't  latett  yeara.  If  MflUer 
were  Hghl  in  referring  to  tbe  Sicilian  eitpeditioa  the  cloaing  pattage 
in  which  the  Dioacuri  dectiie  that  they  baite  "  to  the  Sidllin  lea, 
to  nve  ahipa  upon  tbe  deep  "  (v.  1147),  then  the  play  muld  not  be 
later  than  413  B.C.  But  it  may  with  more  pmbabllity  be  placed 
ihortly  before  the  Oraui,  which  in  tame  retpecu  ii  much  Ti»emble«! 
perhapainorabout  tile  year  410  a.c.    NopuyofSuripida  hat  been 


teveiely  oritidied.   The  Raaoa  it  endent.    Tbi  riii^tiiiif 
bylut  and  the  Btttra  nl  Sophodea  appear  te  Invite  a  <£« 
•ariton  with  ihit  drama.    But.  at  R.  CJebb  wneMed.'  i«k 
itm  at  that  of  Schkcel  tbould  rcmeobef  thai  wona  of  an 
cr  tubjecti  of  direct  or-  .....-- 

h  Ibey  rcprcaent  have . 


™    HhTffatMii. 


— ., J  —  , — . J  ., jpared;  Eiuipi j- - 

conception,  and  muat  be  tried  by  other  prinaplcs.  Hia  Eitan  a. 
in  truth,  a  daring  eiperloient — daiiar.  becatne  tho  tlicao  it  oei 
which  the  elder  tcbooi  had  made  peculiarly  ita  ovn. 

15.  The  Ortila.  acted  ia  40*,  Wi*  Ihe  nark  o<  tbe  age  in  tk 
ptominence  which  Euripidet  ghm  to  tbe  membly  of  Anna — vt;ii 
hat  to  decide  the  fus  of  OretWa  and  Electra — and  to  rbctvfii 
pleading.  The  piMpracocdt  with  n"  ' 
at  which  Oioata  ancTElccUa  have  be 


wWUi 


rportionof  the  play,  coDtainiBi  the  intiigDea  for  tb^Rtf - 

and  tbe  final  achwvenent  of  their  ddTmaHie,  ■  botli  too  iD>  -.:' . 
iDconatquntfaranallrlmgiccflcct.   Juat  aa  in  the  £lr»i 

._^ X  penona  of  the  drama  aic  ledtieed  to  the  level  ri  tftanzi 

place.    There  ii  not  a  little  which  banh 
—  ^' Hen  how  cuy  would  have  been  tb 
-  ~^  ''-^  reetnloed  parody  in  wbii 

It  cannot  have  been  meant  to  be  played,  na  a  fourth 
a  renilar  tatyric  drama.  Rather  il  indKata  tbe  1p 
heme  tragedy  ittdf  had  draanded  under  Ibe  tieai 
A  which  wag  at  least  logical.     Tbe  celebrity  of  the 

.„ cicnt  world— ^u  Paley  ohaervn,  tberv  are  Bute  ai 

Anchylui  and  Sophoelet  together^ — it  perhapa  partly  enjltia 
he  unuiuallv  frequent  combinatioa  in  thit  piece  of  atrildng 
16.  The  /f^ijnia  a(  .1  aJu.  like  the  Aoahob  wat  broogbt  air 
.Iter  tbe  death  of  Euripidea.  It  il  a  very  brilliaat  and  bea 
pfty, — pn>bably  left  by  the  author  in  an  unfiaithed  tiat^ — "< 
tuHeied  frvm  interpolation  more  laigdy.  periiapa,  thaa 
of  hit  worka.    At  rwaidt  its  tubjcct,  it  lonr-  -  ' — '--*-  — 

Tbe  genuine  play,  at  wt  have  it,  brtaka  id'  at  ▼.  1508.  vtei 
Iphigenu  baa  been  led  to  the  tacrificiat  altar.  A  apaTiottt  epilK.-t 
of  wretched  workmaulap  (v.  isoo-lilt).  rdateB,ln  the  qieniu 
a  muaenger.bow  Artemit  aved  the  maiden. 

17-  The  Mrdhat,  unlike  the  pffcediog  play,  appeara  to  have  bm 
finished  by  itt  author,  although  it  la  aaid  not  Is  have  been  acted-  f 
the  Athenian  itage  at  leatt,  till  after  bit  death.  It  waa  oHipcvS. 
or  completed,  during  tbe  retfdence  of  Eurlpfilea  with  jOiifv.i.v 
and  in  til  probability  waa  origlBally  deiigned  for  rei 
Macedania — a  re^on  with  wfaoie  tiaditioBi  of  or-'^^ 
Dlanyiut  niytb  wai  10  coBgeidil.  Tbe  play  ia 
at  tbe  PcnIkHU.  It  hat  been  juttly  obtervcd  tbi 
named  a  piece  from  tbe  chorut,  unleia  th 
part  in  the  action  or  the  leadlH  actloa  1 

PoHitity,  however,  in  tlut  ********  tm  nay  dedgbT-'. 

CB  a  title  wbld  wouhl  at  ooce  Intacat  Ihe  MkiAmc: 
pt  VniWu  vDukl  •nffieB  ■  Cf^  legead  abon  wbich  rir^ 

th  neded  with  rite*  familiir  to  Ihe  noribera  land. 

nagnificent  fiuy,  alone  among  fUant  Gree^  titfcdg.  ^ 
pi  e  tplendour,  and  in  that  Butained  glow  tj  DioT'-.i: 

ec  1  to  lAich  tbe  keen  irony  lendi  Ihe  aoenstli  ai 

If  lea  bad  left  nothiiig  el""   "*""  "'--*■ ■ ' 

In  :  rank  of-  porta,  ana  wo 

ra_,  __jdfeited  by  tkeck  PC 

coniemporatiea  hi  equ^  meatui _^ , ,     -.-^ 

natural  beauty  Ut  up  by  the  playofbncr.  ^  Y.  Tyziell.  1.- 
edition  of  Ibe  Batdi—,  bat  given  the  true  anaau  In  Ibe  theoi^  1 
tbcKuiikuiiBrecantatkiB.  Euilndet  had  never  lejected  Ihe  L 
which  formed  IbebaMi  of  Ibe  popular  religion.  He  hdiJd  raihrf  v. 
to  intenHet  Ihem  in  a  manner  couiiteiit  with  beliif  ia  a  bescvj 
Tbe  really  itilkinc  thing  In  the  Baahat  ii  the  11 
1  J ,rta,  i,  bjMthea.— M  if  tU  ; 


iniubitd  him  before.  Nor  tbovld  it  be  fwtottea  tb^  lot  ttx  (..-n. 
mind  of  hit  age,  tbe  victory  of  Dionyma  Id  the  Bcaiat  car' 
a  moral  even  more  direO  than  the  iricliiiy  of  AphmSiE  in  ■'-■ 
Hippoiyba.     Tbe   great   n-- ' '—    — ' — ■- ■  - 
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The  Baetkoi  was  alwayB  an  exce|>tioiuiUy  popular  playpartly 
ecauae  iu  opportunities  as  a  spectacle  fitted  it  lor  gorgeous  repre- 
entation,  and  so  recommended  it  for  performance  at  cOurts  and 
n  great  public  occasions.  "  Demetrius  the  Cynic  '*  (says  Lucian, 
[d».  JndoetuMt  19)  "  saw  an  illiterate  peraon  at  Corinth  reading 

very  beautiful  poem  the  Baukat  of  Euripides,  I  think  it  was;  be 
ras  at  the  place  where  the  messen^  narrates  the  doom  of  Pentheus 
nd  the  deed  of  Agave.  Deroetnus  snatched  the  book  from  him 
nd  tore  it  up,  saying, '  It  is  better  for  Pentheus  to  be  torn  up  at  onoe 
y  me  than  to  be  mangled  over  and  over  again  by  you.*  '* 

18.  The  CydopSt  of  uncertain  date,  is  the  oniv  extant  example 
f  a  satyric  drama.  The  plot  is  taken  mainly  from  the  story  of 
klyaseus  and  Polyphemus  m  the  oth  book  of  the  Odyssey.  I  n  order 
3  be  really  succeMtul  in  farce  of  tnis  kind,  a  poet  should  have  a  fresh 
leling  for  the  nature  of  the  art  parodied.  It  b  because  Euripidca 
ras  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  myths  that  he  is  not 
trong  in  mythic  travesty.  His  own  tragedies — such  as  the  tldtn. 
he  Emtra  and  the  Or$sle» — ^had,  in  their  several  ways,  contributed 
0  destroy  the  meaning  of  satyric  dratna.  They  had  done  gravely 
ery  mudi  what  satync  drama  aimed  at  doing  grotesquely.  They 
aa  made  the  heroic  persons  act  and  talk  like  ordinary  men  and 
romen.  The  6ner  side  of  such  parody  had  lost  its  edge;  only 
road  comedy  remained. 

19.  The  JiktsMs  is  still  held. by  some  to  be  what  the  didascaliae 
nd  the  grammarians  call  it — a  work  of  Euripides;  and  Palcy  has 
bly  supported  this  view.  But  the  scepticism  lint  declared  by 
'akknaer  has  gained  ground,  and  the  Rhesus  is  now  almost  univcr- 
&lly  rccognixed  as  spurious.  The  art  and  the  style,  still  fporc  cvi- 
ently  the  feeling  and  the  mind.of  Euripides  are  araent.  If  it  cannot 
e  ascribed  to  a  disciple  of  his  matured  school,  it.  is  still  less  like 
he  work  of  an  Alexandrian.  The  most  probable  view  seems  to  be 
bat  which  assigns  it  to  a  versifier  of  small  dramatic  power  in  the 
itcst  days  of  Attic  tragedy.  It  has  this  literary  interest,  that  it  is 
he  only  extant  play  of  which  the  subject  is  directly  taken  from  our 
fiad,  of  which  tne  tenth  book — the  AtA^itttm — ^has  been  followed  by 
be  pdaywright  with  a  closeness  which  is  sometimes  mechanical. 

When  the  first  protests  of  the  comic  pools  were  over,  Euripides 
ras  secure  of  a  wide  and  lasting  renown.    As  the  old  life  of 

Athens  passed  away,  as  the  old  faiths  lost  their  meaning 

£'*?■/  ^^^  ^^  peculiarly  Greek  instincts  in  art  lost  their 
}tiripM»a,  truth  and  freshness,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  might 
cease  to  be  fully  enjoyed  save  by  a  few;  but  Euripides 
otild  still  charm  by  qualities  more  readily  and  more  universally 
ecognized.  The  comparative  nearness  of  his  diction  to  the 
Horn  of  ordinary  life  rendered  him  less  attractive  to  the  gram- 
larians  of  Alezauidria  than  authors  whose  erudite  form  afforded 

better  scope  for  the  display  of  learning  or  the  exercise  of  in- 
enuity.  But  there  were  two  aspects  in  which  he  engaged  their 
ttcntion.  They  lov^  to  trace  the  variations  which  he  had 
itroduced  into  the  standard  legends.  And  they  sought  to  free 
is  text  from  the  numerous  interpolations  which  even  then  had 
»ulted  from  his  popularity  on  the  stage.  Philochorus  (about 
06-260  B.C.),  best  known  for  his  AUkiSf  dealt,  in  his  treatise  .on 
Euripides,  especially  with  the  mythology  of  the  plays.  From 
00  B.C.  to  the  age  of  Augustus  a  long  scries  of  critics  busied 
bcmselves  with  this  poet.  The  first  systematic  arrangement  of 
is  reputed  works  is  ascribed  to  Dicacarchus  and  Callimachus 
k  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Among  those  who 
irthered  the  exact  study  of  his  text,  and  of  whose  work  some 
races  remain  in  the  extant  scholia,  were  Aristophanes  of  By- 
antium,  Callistratus,  Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  Timachidas,  and 
rc-eminently  Didymus;  probably  also  Crates  of  Pcrgamum 
nd  Aristarchtis.  At  Rome  Euripides  was  early  made  known 
trough  the  translations  of  Ennius  and  the  freer  adaptations  of 
'acuvius.  When  Hellenic  dvih'zation  was  spread  through  the 
)a.st,  the  mixed  populations  of  the  new  settlements  welcomed  a 
ramatic  poet  whose  taste  and  whose  sentiment  were  not  too 
fvcrcly  or  exclusively  Attic.  The  Parthian  Orodes  and  his 
Durt  were  witnessing  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  when  the  Agave 
f  the  hour  was  suddenly  enabled  to  lend  a  ghastly  reality  to  the 
rrrible  scene  of  frenzied  triumph  by  displaying  the  gory  head 
X  the  Roman  Crassus.  Mommscn  has  noted  the  moment  as 
nc  in  which  the  power  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Greece  were 
multancously  abased  in  the  presence  of  sultanism.  So  far  as 
luripides  is  concerned,  the  incident  may  suggest  another  and  a 
tore  pleasing  reflection;  it  may  remind  us  how  the  charm  of  his 
umanc  genius  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  barbarian  East, 
nd  had  brought  to  rude  and  fierce  peoples  at  least  some  dim 
nd  distant  apprehension  of  that  gracious  world  in  which  the 


great  spirits  of  andent  Hellas  had  moved.  A  quaintly  significant 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  Euripides  is  affoided  by  the 
Byzantine  Hpurriit  vt&0x»^*  This  drama,  narrating  the  events 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  Passion,  is  a  cento  of  no  less 
than  3610  verMS,  taken  from  the  plays  of  Euripides,  principally 
from  the  Bacchae,  the  Troades  and  the  Rhesus,  The  traditional 
ascription  of  the  authorship  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  is  now 
generally  rejected;  another  conjecture  assigns  it  to  Apollinaris 
of  Laodicea,  and  places  the  date  of  composition  at  about  a.d.  330.' 
Although  the  text  used  by  the  author  of  the  cento  jnay  not 
have  been  a  good  one,  the  value  of  the  piece  for  the  diplomatic 
criticism  of  Euripides  is  necessarily  very  considerable;  and  it 
was  diligently  used  both  by  Valcknaer  and  by  Porson. 

Dante,  who  does  not  mention  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  places 
Euripides,  with  the  tragic  poets  Antiphon  and  Agathon,  and  the 
lyrist  Simonides,  in  the  first  circle  of  Purgatory  (xzii.  106), 
among  those 

'piAe 
Gred,  che  giA  di  buro  omar  la  fronte." 

Casaubon,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  salutes  that  scholar  as  worthy 
to  have  lived  at  Athens  with  Aristophanes  and  Euripides — a 
compliment  which  certainly  implies  respect  for  his  correspond- 
ent's powers  as  a  peacemaker.  In  popular  literature,  too,  where 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  were  as  yet  little  known,  the  i6th  and 
X7th  centuries  testify  to  the  favour  bestowed  upon  Euripides. 
G.  Gascoigne*s  and  Francis  Kinwclmersh's  Jocasta^  played  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  is  a  literal  translation  of  Lodovico  Dolce's 
Giocada,  which  derives  from  the  Phoenissiie,  probably  through 
the  Latin  translation  of  R.  Winter  (Basel,  1541).  Among  early 
French  translations  from  Euripides  maybe  mentioned  the  version 
of  the  Ipkigenia  in  Tauris  by  Thomas  Sibilet  in  1549,  and  that 
of  the  Hecuba  by  Bouchctel  in  1550.  About  a  century  later 
Racine  gave  the  world  bis  Andromaque^  his  Iphigtnie  and  his 
Fhidre;  and  many  have  held  that,  at  least  in  the  last-named 
of  these,  "the  disciple  of  Euripides"  has  excelled  his  master. 
Bemhardy  notices  that  the  performance  of  the  Hippolytus  at 
Berlin  in  1851  seemed  to  show  that,  for  the  modem  stage,  the 
Pkidre  has  the  advantage  of  its  Greek  original.  Radne's  great 
English  contemporary  seems  to  have  known  and  to  have  liked 
Euripides  better  than  the  other  Greek  tragedians.  In  the  Reason 
0/ Church  Ceivemment  Milton  certainly  q>eaks  of  "  those  dramatic 
constitutions  in  which  Sophodes  and  Euripides  reign  ";  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  drama,  again,  he  joins  the  names  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophodes  and  Euripides, — **  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled 
yet  by  any."  But  the  Samson  A  gonistes  itself  clearly  shows  t  hat 
Milton's  diief  model  in  this  kind  was  the  dramatist  whom  he 
himself  has  called — as  if  to  suggest  the  skill  of  Euripides  in  the 
delineation  of  pathetic  women — "  sad  Electra's  poet  ";  and  the 
work  bears  a  spedal  mark  of  this  preference  in  the  use  of 
Euripidean  monodies.  In  the  second  half  of  the  z8th  century 
such  men  as  J.  J.  Winckelmann  (1717-1768)  and  G.  E.  Lessing 
(1799-1781)  gave  a  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  Hitherto 
the  art  of  the  dd  world  had  been  better  known  through  Roman 
than  through  Greek  interpreters.  The  basis  of  the  revived 
classical  taste  had  been  Latin.  But  now  men  gained  a  finer 
perception  of  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
work  of  the  great  time,  a  fuller  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  genius  where  each  is  at  its  best,  and 
generally  a  dearer  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
andent  art  in  its  highest  purity  from  modem  romantic  types. 
Euripides  now  became  the  object  of  critidsm  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  He  was  compared  with  Aeschylus  and  S<^hodes  as 
representatives  of  that  ideal  Greek  tragedy  which  ranges  with 
the  purest  type  of  sculpture.  Thus  tried,  he  was  foimd  wanting: 
and  he  was  oondenuicd  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  newly  illuminated 
zeal.  B.  G.  Nicbuhr  (1776-1831)  judged  him  harshly;  but  no 
critic  approached  A.  W.  Schlegel  (1767-1845)  in  severity  of  one- 
sided censure.  Schlegel,  in  fact,  will  scarcdy  allow  that  Euripides 
is  tolerable  except  by  comparison  with  Radne.  L.  Tieck  ( 1 773' 
1853)  showed  tmer  appredation  for  a  brother  artist  when  he 

*  (According  to  Kari  Krumbacher,  Geuh,  der  iys.  LiL,  *' 
I  Uh-century  production  of  unknown  authorship.) 
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described  the  work  of  Euripides  as  tbe  dawn  of  a  romantic  poetry 
haunted  by  dim  yearnings  and  forebodings.  Goethe — who, 
according  to  BeraLardy,  knew  Euripides  only  "at  a  great 
distance  " — certainly  adnured  him  highly,  and  left  an  interesting 
memorial  of  Euripidcan  study  in  his  attempted  reconstruction  of 
the  lost  Pka&hon.  There  are  some  passages  in  Goethe's  conver- 
sations with  Eckermann  which  form  effective  quotations  against 
the  Greek  poet's  real  or  supposed  detractors.  "  To  feel  and 
respect  a  great  personality,  one  must  be  something  oneself. 
All  those  who  denied  the  sublime  to  Euripides  were  either  poor 
wretches  incapable  of  comprehending  such  sublimity  or  shame- 
less charlatans  who,  in  their  presumption,  wished  to  make  more 
of  themselves  than  they  were."  "  A  poet  whom  Socrates  called 
his  friend,  whom  Aristotle  lauded,  whom  Alexander  admired, 
and  for  whom  Sophocles  and  the  city  of  Athens  put  on  mourning 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  must  certainly  have  been  some  one. 
If  a  modem  man  like  Schlegel  must  pick  out  faults  in  so  great 
an  ancient,  he  ought  only  to  do  it  upon  his  knee<  "  (J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  Greek  Poets^  t.  230).  We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
of  Goethe;  but  we  cannot  think  that  these  rather  bullying 
utterances  are  favourable  examples  of  his  method  in  aesthetic 
discussion;  nor  have  they  any  logical  force  except  as  against 
those— if  there  be  any  such—who  deny  that  Euripides  is  a  great 
poet.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  modern  criticisms  on  Euripides 
is  the  skclch  by  Mommsen  in  his  history  of  Rome  (bk.  iii.  ch.  14). 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  less  than  just  to  Euripides  as  an  artist. 
But  it  indicates,  with  true  historical  insight,  his  place  in  the 
development  of  his  art,  the  operation  of  those  external  conditions 
which  made  him  what  he  was,  and  the  nature  of  his  influence  on 
succeeding  ages. 

The  manuscript  tradition  of  Euripides  has  a  very  curious  and 
instructive  history.  It  throws  a  suggestive  light  on  the  capricious 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  the  greatest 
^■■'  literary  treasures  have  been  saved  or  lost.  Nine  plays 
J*[2Ui_-  of  Euripides  were  selected,  probably  in  early  Byzantine 
CniMUM  times,  for  popular  and  educational  use.  These  were — 
y  ^  ..  _  AUeslis,  Andromache,  Hecuba,  HipfnUytus,  Medea,  Orestes, 
*'*'■'••  Pkoenissae,  Rhesus,  Troades.  This  list  includes  at  least 
two  plays,  the  Andromache  and  the  Troades,  which,  even  in  the 
small  number  of  the  extant  dramas,  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
of  very  inferior  merit— to  say  nothing  of  the  Rhesus,  which  is  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  spurious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list  omits  at 
least  three  plays  of  hrst-rate  beauty  and  excellence,  the  very  flower, 
indeed,  of  the  extant  collection— the  Ion,  the  Iphi^enia  in  Tauris, 
and  the  Btuchae— the  last  certainly,  in  its  own  kind,  by  far  the 

Had  these 


most  splendid   work  of  Euripides  that  we  , 

three  plays  been  lost,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  modem 

estimate  of  Euripides  must  have  been  decidedly  lower.    But  all  the 

ten  plays  not  included  in  the  select  list  had  a  narrow  escape  of 

beine  lost,  and,  as  it  is,  have  come  to  us  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 

conoition. 

A.  KirchhofT  was  the  first,  in  his  editions,  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  history  and  the  affinities  of  the  Euripidean  manuscripts.^  All 
our  MSS.  arc,  he  thinks,  derived  from  a  lost  archetype  of  the  9th 
or  loth  century,  which  contained  the  nineteen  plays  (counting  the 
Rhesus)  now  extant.  From  this  archetype  a  copv,  alvo  lost,  was 
made  about  a.d.  1 100,  containing  only  the  nine  select  plays.  This 
copy  became  the  source  of  all  our  best  MSS.  for  those  plays.  They 
are— (I)  Marcianus  471,  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  (12th 


Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea  (v.  1-42),  Oresles,  Phoenissae;  (5)  Havniensis 
(from  Hafnia,  Copenhagen,  according  to  Paley),  a  late  transcript 
from  a  MS.  resembling  Vat.  909,  nine  plays.  A  second  family 
of  MSS.  for  the  nine  plays,  sprung  from  the  same  copy,  but 
modified  by  a  Byzantine  recension  of  the  13th  century,  is  greatly 
inferior. 

The  other  ten  plays  have  come  to  us  only  through  the  preservation 
of  two  MSS.,  both  of  the  14th  century,  and  both  ultimately  derived, 
as  KirchhofT  thinks,  from  the  archetype  of  the  9th  or  loth  century. 
These  are  (1)  Palatinus  287,  KirchhoH's  B,  usually  called  Rom.  C, 
thirteen  play^,  viz.  six  of  the  select  plays  {Androm.,  Med.,  Rhes., 
Hipp.,  Ale.,  Troad.),  and  seven  others— Bccc*<i«,  Cyclops,  Heradetdae, 
Supplices,  Ion,  Iphigenia  in  Auiide,  Iphiienia  in  Tauris;  and  (2) 
Flor.  2,  Elmslcy's  C,  eighteen  plays,  viz.  all  but  the  Troades.  This 
MS.  is  thus  the  only  one  for  the  Helena,  the  Electra,  and  the  Hercules 
Furens.    By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Euripidcan  MSS.  conuin 

*  See  also  a  clear  account  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  Paky's 
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only  three  plays, — the  Hecuha,  Oresles  and  PAofluxsoc,— -theae  having 
been  chosen  out  of  tbe  select  nine  for  echotA  use — pcobably  ia  tic 
X4th  century. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a  selection,  the  nine  dioecn  ^)-s 
of  Euripides  correspond  to  those  seven  of  Aeschylus  and  those  se^ts 
of  Sophocles  which  alone  remain  to  us.  If,  then,  these  nine  did  ent 
incluoe  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  the  Ion  or  the  Baeckaa,  nay  we  not 
fairiy  infer  that  the  lost  plays  of  the  other  two  dramatists  oonipri«d 
works  at  least  equal  to  any  that  have  been  preserved?  May  we  c  3t 
even  reasonably  doubt  whether  we  have  received  those  mascerpiecn 
by  which  their  highest  excellenoe  should  have  been  judged  ? 

The  extant  scholia  on  Euripides  are  lor  the  nine  adecx  pbys  <»}y. 
The  first  edition  of  the  scholia  on  seven  of  these  plays  (all  but  the 
Troades  and  Rhesus)  was  puUished  by  Araeniu^— ft  smaAl 
Cretan  whom  the  Venetians  had  namea  as  bishop  of 
Monerovasia,  but  whom  the  Greeks  had  refused  to  louognize'-at 
Venice  in  1534.  The  scholia  on  the  Troodes  and  Rhesus  were  &i^ 
published  by  L.  Dindorf.  from  Vat.  909.  in  182 1.  Tbe  best  cnnpietf 
edition  is  that  of  W.  Dindorf  (i863).>  The  collectioa.  though  k»d^d 
with  rubbish — including  worthleas  analyses  of  the  lyric  metres  b/ 
Demetrius  Tridinius — include&.sonie  invaluable  cmnmcBts  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  critics  and  their  followers. 

Editionbs  PRiNCirss. — 1496.  J.  Lascaris  (Florence),  iledct.  Hip- 
^ytus,  AUestis,  Andromache.  1505.  M.  Musurus  (Aldus.  Venice'. 
Eur.  Tragi.  XVII.,  to  which  in  vol.  ii.  the  Herades  Furens  «a« 
added  as  an  i8th;  t.«.  this  edition  contained  all  the  extant  pb.vs 
except  the  Electra,  which  was  first  given  to  the  worid  by  P.  Vk- 
torius  from  Florentinus  C  in  154S.  The  Aldine  cditioa  was  re- 
printed at  Basel  in  1537. 

The  complete  edition  of  Joshua  Barnes  (1694)  is  no  loager  of 
any  critical  value.  The  first  thorough  work  done  on  Euripides  « 2« 
by  L.  C.  Valcknaer  in  his  edition  of  the  Phoenissae  (i7$5).  ^^  ''^^ 
Diatribe  in  Eur.  perdiiorum  dramatum  rfUiquias  (1767),  in  which  t^ 
argued  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Rbesus, 

Principal  Editions  of  Sblbcted  Plays. — ^T.  Maridaad  dr^^- 
1771).  Suptlices,  Ipkigenia  A.,  Iphigenia  T.\  Ph.  Bmnck  (iTr>- 
1780),  Anaremache,  Medea,  Orestes,  Hecuba-,  R.  Poc9on  (i?j:- 
1801),  Huuba.  Oresles,  Phoenissae,  Medea;  H.  Monk  (i8ii-t^.* . 
Hippolytus,  AUestis,  Iphitenia  A.,  Iphigenia  T.iP.  Elmsley  O^iy 
182 1),  Medea,  Bacchae,  Heraelidae,  Suppiiees',  G.  Hermann  (jhw 
1841},  Hecuba  (animadv.  ad  R.  Porsoni  notas.  first  in  1800).  Ore:^-':. 
AUestis.  Iphigenia  A.,  Iphigenia  T..  Helena,  Ion,  Heretdas  Fxrrr,. 
C.  Badham  (1851-1853).  Iphirenta  T.,  Helena,  lam;  H.  ^^. 
Hipp.,  Medea,  Hee.,  Itk.  in  T.,  Iph.  in  A.,  EUUra,  OresUs  (zed  ec 
tSoo).  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  English  and  fc^.ft 
editions  of  single  plays,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  tbe  BaccLu  ^ 
J.  E.  Sandys  (4th  ed.,  1900)  and  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  (1893):  Medis.  k^ 
A.  W.  VerralK  1883) ;  Hippolytus,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  (iMl) :  and  <i  t-r 
Hercules  Furens,  by  Wilamowitt-Mttllendorff  (2nd  ed.,  1895^  v.ii 
a  comprehensive  introduction  on  the  literature  of  Euripides.  A 
selected  list  (up  to  1896)  will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Mayor's  Gwidt .: 
the  Choice  of  Classical  Boohs;  see  also  N.  Wccklein  in  C  Bursu.-.  t 
Jahresbericht,  xxviii.  (1897),  and  for  the  earlier  literature  \V.  Ers«-.- 
mann,  Scripiores  Craeci  (1881).  The  little  volumes  on  Eunf>'> 
by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  (1870)  and  W.  B.  Donne  in  Blackwood's  "  Ar.v.-: 
CTlassics  for  English  Readers  "  will  be  found  generally  useful  Kf^ 
also  P.  Decharme,  Euripide  et  Fesprit  de  son  thidtre  (1893) ;  .V  \« 
Verrall,  Euripides  the  Rationalist  (1805),  and  Essays  an  Four  r.c>. 
ef  Euripides  (1905);  N.  J.  Patin,  Etude  sur  Euripidg  (1872;:  •. 
Kibbeck,  Eurtptdes  und  seine  Zeit;  and  (for  the  bfe  of  tbe  ^v. 
Wilamowits's  ed.  of  the  Hercules  Furens  (i.  1-43);  P.  Masqoer:-- 
Euripide  et  ses  idies  (1908). 

MoDBRN  Complete  Editioks.— W.  Dindorf  (1870.  in  F.  ' 
Scenici,  ed.  5):  A.  Kirchhoflf  (1855,  ed.  min.  1867):  F.  A.  P.: 
(2nd  ed.,  1872-1880),  with  commentary;  A.  Nauck  (1880-1^  ' 
Teubner  series);  G.  G.  Murray  in  Oxford  Scripietmm  QassLa^ 
hiUiotheca  (1902,  foil.). 

English  translations.— ^Among  these  may  be  noted  the  :~- 

gete  verse  translation  by  A.  S.  Way  (1894-1808) :  that  in  pr>-  . 
.  P.  Coleridge  (1896);  and  G.  G.  Murray s  verse  transJ-.   -♦ 
(1902-1906).    A  literary  interest  attaches  to  Robert  Bro«-.  . 
"Transcript"  of  the  AUestis  in  his  Balaustion,  and  to  C^^-  - 
reconstruction  of  Euripides'  lost  Phaeihon  in  the  1840  edi:.. 
his  works,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  22-43.  (^  C.  J.;  X, 

EUROCLYDON  (Gr.  eSpof,  east  wind;  xKi^faw,  wave),  a  rcrrr; 
wind  from  the  N.E.  or  N.N.E.  in  the  easteni  MedilerrtLi  i=. 
Where  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (Acts  xx\'u  :. 
mentions  euroclydoHf  the  Revised  Version,  taking  the  rr:^*^-: 
c^pcuc6Xa)y,  has  euraquilot  or  north-easter.  The  word  is  aomc^gr^ 
used  for  the  Bora  {q.v.), 

EUROPA  (or  rather,  EireOFE),  in  Greek  mythology,  accc-d.:: 
to  Uomer  (Iliad,  xiv.  321),  the  daughter  of  Pboenix  or,  in  2  '^  r- 
story,  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia.   The  beauty  of  Europa :  - 
the  love  of  Zeus,  who  approached  her  in  the  form  of  a  white  ^  t 
and  carried  her  away  from  her  native  Phoenicia  to  Orete,  vts:rv 
*  New  ed.  by  £.  Schwazu  (1887-1891). 
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the  became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanth^  and  Sarpedon. 
She  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Hellotis  in  Crete,  where 
the  festival  HelJotia,  at  which  her  bones,  wreathed  in  myrtle, 
were  carried  round,  was  held  in  her  honour  (Athenaeus  zv.  p. 
678).  Seme  consider  Europa  to  be  a  moon-goddess;  others 
explain  the  story  by  saying  that  she  was  carried  off  by  a  king 
of  Crete  in  a  ship  decorated  with  the  figure-head  of  a  bull. 
O.  Gruppe  {De  Cadmi  Fahulay  1891)  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  myth  of  Europa  is  only  another  version  of  the  myth  of 
Persephone. 

See  Apollodonis  iii.  i;  Ovid,  M^am.  il.  81^;  articles  by  Hclbie 
in  Roachcr's  Lexikon  der  Mythologig,  and  by  Hud  in  DarcmDerg  and 
Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  atUiquius.  Figf.  a6  in  the  article  Greek 
Art  (archaic  metope  from  Palermo)  represents  the  journey  of 
Europa  over  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  bull. 

EUROPE,  the  smallest  of  those  prindpal  divisions  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  globe  which  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
conventional  name  of  continents. 

I.  Geography  and  Statistics 

It  has  justly  become  a  commonplace  of  geography  to  describe 
£urope  as  a  mere  peninsula  of  Asia,  but  while  it  is  necessary 
ia^hrUm  ^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  mind  in  some  aspects  of  the  geography 
m»^  of  of  the  continent,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
f*  ch'mate,  the  individuality  of  the  continent  is  established 
in  the  dearest  manner  by  the  course  of  history  and  the 
resultant  distribution  of  population.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Europe  is  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  tc  ApoUo,  but  there  Europe 
is  not  the  name  of  a  continent,  but  is  opposed  to  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  distinction  between  Europe 
and  Asia  is  found,  however,  in  Aeschylus  in  the  sth  century  B.C., 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  opposition  was  learnt 
by  the  Greeks  from  some  Asiatic  people.  On  Assyrian  monu- 
ments the  contrast  between  asu,  "  (the  land  of)  the  rising  sun," 
and  erch  or  tn6,  "  (the  land  oQ  darkness  "  or  "  the  setting  sun,^* 
is  frequent,  and  these  names  were  probably  passed  on  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  rise  to  the  names  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  Where  the  names  originated  the  geographical  dis- 
tinction was  dearly  marked  by  the  intervention  of  the  sea,  and 
this  intervention  marked  equally  clearly  the  distinction  between 
Europe  and  Libya  (Africa):  As  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
extended,  the  diffiailty,  which  still  exists,  of  fixing  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia  where  there  is  land  connexion,  caused 
uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the  two  names,  but  never 
obscured  the  necessity  for  recognizing  the  distinction.  Even  in 
the  3rd  cehtury  B.C.  Europe  was  negarded  by  Eratosthenes  as 
including  all  that  was  then  known  of  northern  Asia.  But  the 
character  of  the  physical  features  and  climate  finally  determined 
the  fajci  that  what  we  know  as  Europe  came  to  be  occupied  by 
mor^  or  less  populous  countries  in  intimate  relation  with  one 
another,  but  separated  on  the  east  by  unpeopled  or  very  sparsely 
peopled  areas  from  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  continents  has  long  been  recognized  as  running 
somewhere  through  this  area.  Within  the  limits  thus  marked 
out  on  the  east  and  on  other  sides  by  the  sea  ".the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  inhabitants  are  capable  of  and  require 
a  dviUzation  of  essentially  the  same  type,  based  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  European  grains.",* ''  Those  inhabitants  have  had  a 
common  history  in  a  greater  measure  than  those  of  any  other 
continent,  and  hence  are  more  thoroughly  conscious  of  their 
dissimilarities  from,  than  of  their  consanguinity  with,  the  peoples 
of  the  east  and  the  south. 

On  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe  there  is  still 
divergence  of  opinion.  While  some  authorities  take  the  line 
of  the  Caucasus  as  the  boundary  in  the  south-east, 
others  take  the  line  of  the  Manych  depression,  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Caucasus.  Various  L'mits  are  assigned  to 
the  continent  on  the  east.  Officially  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus 
and  that  of  the  Urals  are  regarded  in  Russia  as  the  boundaries 
between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  south-east  and  east  respec- 

.*  H.  Wagner's  edition  of  Guthe's  Lekrbuch  der  Ctogjraphie  (5th  ed., 
Hanover  1883). 
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tively,*  altbough  in  hdther  case  does  the  boundary  correspond 
with  the  great  administrative  divisions,  and  in  the  Urals  it  is 
impossible  to  mark  out  any  continuous  crest.  .  Redus,  without 
attempting  to  assign  any  predse  position  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  continents,  makes  it  run  through  the  celatively 
low  and  partly  depressed  area  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  east  of  the 
Urals.  The  Manych  depression,  marking  the  lowest  line  of  this 
area  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  has  been  taken  as  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  the  south-east  by  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Guthe's 
Lekrhuch  dtr  Geographies  and  the  same  limit  is  adopted  in 
Kirchhoff's  Ulnderkunde  des  ErdUils  Europa*  and  Stanford's 
Compendium  of  Geopraphy  and  Travel,  In  favour  of  this  limit  it 
appears  that  much  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  consideration 
put  forward  by  Wagner,  that  from  time  immemorial  the  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus  have  formed  a  refuge  for  Asiatic 
peoples,  especially  when  it  is  bgme  in  mind  that  this  contention 
is  reinforced  by  the  drcumstance  that  the  steppes  to  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus  must  interpose  a  belt  of  almost  unpeopled 
territory  between  the  more  condensed  populations  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  Asia  and  Europe  respectively.  Continuity  of 
population  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  assigning  the 
whole  of  the  Urals  to  Europe,  but  here  the  absence  of  any  break 
in  such  continuity  on  the  east  side  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
fix  any  boundary  line  outside  of  that  system.  Hence  on  this  side 
it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  Urals  form  a  boundary  not  only  orographically,  but  to 
some  extent  also  in  respect  of  climate  and  vegetation,*  and  on 
that  account  to  take  a  line  following  the  crest  of  the  different 
sections  of  that  system  as  the  aastem  limit  between  the  two 
continents.*  Obviously,  however,  any  eventual  agreement 
among  geographers  on  this  head  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  conventional.  In  any  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
whatever  conventional  boundary  he  adopted,  the  use  of  the  name 
Europe  as  so  limited  must  be  confined  to  statements  of  extent  or 
implying  extent.  The  facts  as  to  climate,  fauna  and  flora  have 
no  relation  to  any  such  arbitrary  boundary,  and  all  statistical 
statements  referring  to  the  countries  of  Europe  must  include  the 
part  of  Russia  beyond  the  Urals  up  to  the  frontier  of  Siberia. 
In  such  statements,  however,  in  the  present  article  the  whole  of 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  will  be  left  out  of  account. 
As  to  extent  it  is  provisiotially  advisable  to  give  the  area  of  the 
continent  within  different  limits. 

The  following  calculations  in  English  square  miles  (rotmd 
numbers)  of  the  area  of  Europe,  within  different  limits,  axe  given 
in  Behm  and  Wagner's  BevMerung  der  Erde,  No.  vili. 
(Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1891),  p.  53: — ^Europe,  within, 
the  narrowest  physical  limits  (to  the  crest  of  the  Urals  and  the 
Manych  depression,  and  including  the  Sea  of  Azov,  but  excluding 
the  Ctepian  Steppe,  Iceland,  Novaya  Zemlya,  Spitsbergen  and 
Bear  Island)  3,570,000  sq.  m.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Caspiap  Steppe  up  to  the  Ural  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
3><^7i75<^  sq.  m.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  area  between 
the  Manych  depression  and  the  Caucasus,  3,790,500  sq.  m. 
The  same,  with  the  addition  of  territories  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  portion  of  the  Caspian  Steppe  east  of  the  Ural  river 
as  far  as.  the  Emba,  and  the  iOHthem  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 

*  At  the  summit  of  each  of  the  Trans-Uial  railways  (Perm- 
Tyumen  and  Ufa-Chelyabinsk)  and  that  of  the  road  across  the 
Caucasus  from  Vladikavlcsz  t6  Tiflis,  sign-posts,  with  the  name 
Europe  on  one  side,  Asia  on  the  other,  mark  this  boundary. . 

'  Fifth  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24-25.  *  Pt.  il  pp.  11-12. 

*Griesbach,  on  the  strength  of  Middendorffs  observations, 
remarks  that,  in  addition  to  European  fruit  trees,  oak,  maples, 
e^,  ashes  and  the  black  alder  do  not  cross  the  Urals,  while  the 
lime  tree  u  reduced  to  the  uze  of  a  shrub  {La  Vigitatum  du  ^obe, 
translated  by  Tchihatchef.  i.  p.  181). 

*  On  the  history  of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  see 
F.  G.  Hahn  in  the  Mitteitungtn  des  Vereinsfir  Erdkunde  su  Leipzig 
(1881),  pp.  83*104.  Hahn;  on  the  ground  that  true  mountain  sys- 
tems must  be  regairded  as  forming  geographical  units,  pronounces 
against  the  practice  of  making  natural  boundaries"  run'  along 
mountain  crests,  and  assigns  tne  whole  of  the  Caucasus  region  to 
Europe  as  all  belonging  to  such  a  system,  but  orographically  ^uitc 
different  from  the  Armenian  plateau  (p.  103).  But  surely  it  la  no 
less  different  from  the  Europnn  plain. 
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3,988,500  sq.  m.  The  same,  with  Iceland,  Novaya  Zemlya, 
Spitsbergen  and  Bear  Island,  4,093,000  sq.  m.  In  all»  these 
calculations  the  islands  in  the  Sca  of  Mannora,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Madeira,  and  even  the  Azores,  are  excluded,  but  all  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Turkish  islands  of 
Thasos,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Hagiostrati  or  Bozbaba, 
and  even  Tenedos,  are  included. 


^5"?**  9*  27'  W.;  and 'its  moat  eastern,' a  spot  near  the  north 
'^^  end  of  the  Ural  Mountains,^  in  66"  20'  E.  A  line  drawn 
from  Cape  St  Vincent  in  Portugal  to  the  Ural  Mountains  near 
Ekaterinourg  has  a  length  of  3293  m.,  and  finds  its  centre  to  the 
W.  of  Russian  Poland.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ural  river  the  direct  distance  b  x6oo  m.,  but  the  boundary  line 
has  a  length  of  2400  m. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  general  conformation  of 
Europe  are  the  great  numocr  of  its  primary  and  secondary  penin- 
^      .  aulas,  and  the  consequent  exceptional  development  of 

^^f***  its  coast-line — an  irregularity  and  development  which 
"^  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  physical  factora 

of  its  history.  The  total  length  of  coast-line  was  estimated  by 
Reuschle  in  1869  at  19.820  m.,  of  which  about  3600  were  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  8390  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7830  to 
the  Buck  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  This  estimate,  however,  does  not 
take  into  account  minor  indentations.  Reclus's  estimate,  including 
the  more  important  indentations,  brings  the  coast-line  up  to 
36,700  m.,  ana  that  of  Strelbitsky  up  to  47.790  m.  (smaller  islands 
not  included),  or  x  m.  of  coast  for  about  75  sq.  m.  of  area.  Rohrbach  ^ 
calculated  the  mean  distance  of  all  points  in  the  interior  of  Europe 
from  the  sea  at  209  m.  as  compared  with  29a  m.  in  the  case  of  North 
America,  the  continent  which  ranks  next  in  this  respect.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  calculations  are  apt  to  be  very 
misi^ding,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial  value  of  the  relations  thus 
determined  depends  not  merely  on  the  existence  of  natural  harboun 
or  the  presence  of  facilities  for  the  construction  of  artificial  harboura, 
but  also  on  the  presence  of  natural  facilities  for  communication 
jbetween  such  harboura  and  a  productive  interior. 

The  consideration  just  mentioned  gives  great  significance  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  coast-line  of  Europe  is  in  its  general  features 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  true 
#  *^  historic  period,  it  has  undergone  a  number  of  important 
o/cMs<*  Iqj^  changes,  some  at  least  of  which  are  due  to  causes 
**"•*  that  are  at  work  over  very  extensive  areas.     These 

changes  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four  heads:  the 
formation  of  deltas  by  the  alluvium  of  rivera;  the  increase  of  the 
land-surface  due  to  upheaval;  the  advance  of  the  sea  by  reason  of 
its  own  erosive  activity;  and  the  advance  of  the  sea  through  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.  The  actual  form  of  the  coast,  however,  is 
frequently  due  to  the  umultaneous  or  successive  action  of  several 
of  the  causes — sea  and  river  and  subterranean  forces  helping  or 
resisting  each  other.  That  changes  in  the  coast-line  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  have  taken  place  within  historical  times 
through  elevatbn  of  the  land  seems  now  to  be  eenerally  admitted. 
The  commune  of  Hvittisbofj&rd  north  of  Bjdmeborff  on  the  Finland 
side  of  that  gulf  gained  about  3i  sq.  m.  between  1784  and  1804,  an 
amount  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  moat  liberal 
estimates  of  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  most  careful  investigation 
seems  to  show  that  on  the  Swedish  coast  of  that  gulf  a  rise  has  taken 
place  in  recent  yean  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden  from  about 
57*  20'  N.  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  north  up  to  62*  20'  N., 
where  it  reaches  an  average  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  annually.* 
Our  information  is  naturally  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  as  these  were  the  best  known  to  the  fint  book-writing 
nations.  There  we  find  that  all  the  great  riven  have  been  success- 
fully at  work — more  especially  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro  and  the  Po.  The 
activity  of  the  Rhone,  indeed,  as  a  maker  of  new  land,  is  astonishing. 
The  tower  of  St  Louis,  erected  on  the  coast  in  1737,  is  now  up- 
wards of  four  miles  inland:  the  city  of  Aries  is  said  to  be  nearly 
twice  as  far  from  the  sea  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  period.  The  present 
St  GtUes  was  probably  a  harbour  when  the  Greeks  founded  Mar- 
seilles, and  Aigues  Mortes,  which  took  its  place  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  no  longer  on  the  coast  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  (13th  century), 
but  Narbonne  continued  to  be  a  seaport  till  the  14th  century.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Herault,  according  tb  Fischer,*  the  coast  advances 
at  least  two  metres  or  about  7  ft.  annually;  and  it  requires  great 
labour  to  keep  the  harbour  of  Cette  from  being  ulted  up.  The  Po 
is  even  more  efficient  than  the  Rhone,  if  the  sixe  of  its  basin  be  taken 
into  account.  Ravenna,  which  wis  at  one  time  an  insular  city  like 
Venice,  has  now  a  wide  stretch  o(  downs  partly  covered  with  pine 
forest  between  it  and  the  sea.  Aquileia.  one  of  the  greatest  seaports 

*■  Petermanns  fiiUeilungen  (1890),  p.  91. 

>  See  Supan'<  Pkysisch*  Erdkunde,  4th  ed.,  pp.  376-377t  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted. 

'  "  Kfistenvertnderungen  im  MitteliBCCXgebiet»*'  in  Zifckr,  der 
Cm.  fir  Erdkmidt  au  Berlin  (1878). 


of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  early  eenturies  of  the  Christian  era,  is 
now  7  m.  from  the  coast,  and  Adria,  which  eivcs  its  name  to  the  sea, 
is  13.  The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  have  sunk  about  3  (t. 
since  the  i6th  century:  the  pavement  of  the  square  of  St  Mark's 
has  frequently  required  to  be  raised,  and  the  boring  of  a  well  has 
shown  that  a  layer  of  vegetable  renuuns,  indicating  a  flora  >d«ntiid.l 
with  that  observed  at  present  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  exists 
at  a  depth  ol  400  ft.  below  the  alluvial  deposits.  A  little  to  the  si:>u«h 
of  Roviffiio  on  the  Istrian  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adria  iic 
a  diver  tound  at  the  depth  ct  about  85  ft.  the  remains  of  a  to^o. 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  island  town  of  Cissa,  of  which 
nothing  had  been  known  after  the  year  679.*  At  Zasa  andeot 
pavements  and  mosaics  are  found  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta  has  been  changed  into  a  svamp 
by  the  advance  of  the  sea.  A  process  of  elevation,  on  the  other  haad, 
is  indicate  along  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  at  the  soutbem  erd 
of  Sardinia,  the  cast  of  Corsica,  and  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nice,  while  the  west  coast  of  Italy  from  the  latitade  of  Rome  to 
the  southern  riiores  of  the  Gulf  of  ^lemo  has  undergone  ocoiskkr- 
able  oscillations  of  level  within  historical  times.  About  the  time 
of  the  settlement  <rf  the  Greeks  the  coast  stood  at  least  20  ft.  abcve 
the  level  of  the  present  day.  De(»cssbn  began  in  Ronan  times, 
though  then  the  land  was  stiU  16  ft.  higher  than  now.  A  nwre  rapid 
depression  began  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  the  sea-level  rose  frooi 
18  to  20  ft.  above  the  present  zero,  and  the  coast  began  gradualiy 
to  rise  again  at  the  close  of  the  15th  centunr.*  Passii^  eastward  to 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  we  find  considerable  changes  on  the  coast- 
line of  Greece;  but  as  they  are  only  repetitions  on  a  smalkr  aca\e 
of  the  phenomena  already  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  tbe 
Gulf  01  Arta  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchcioa  as  two  of  the  more 
important  localities.  The  latter  espedaUy  is  interesting  to  the 
historian  as  well  as  to  the  gedogist,  as  the  river  has  greatly  altered 
the  phvsical  features  of  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  accoes — the 
battieneld  of  Thermopylae. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  observe,  as  we  ni%ht 
expect,  great  modifications  in  the  embouchures  of  the  Garoaoe 
and  the  Loire,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable  variations  of  sea  aad 
land  have  taken  place  in  the  region  extending  from  the  south  of 
Belgium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  mocds 
of  tne  Elbe  and  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Here  there 
has  been  a  prolonged  struggle  between  man  and  nature,  ia  which 
on  the  whole  nature  has  hitherto  had  the  best  of  the  battle.  \^'h^ 
as  is  well  known,  much  land  below  sea-Ievcl  in  the  Low  Countrirs 
has  been  protected  against  the  sea  by  dikes  and  reclaimed,  and  the 
coast-line  has  been,  on  the  whole,  advanced  between  the  Elbe  &rd 
the  Eider,*  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  land  in  the  interior  of  HoiUr  1 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  on  the  balance  a  Lu^p 
loss  of  land  north  m  the  Eider  since  the  firet  half  oi  the  13th  centurv  ^ 
In  the  1st  century  a.d.  the  Zukler  Zee  appeara  to  have  been  retvt- 
sentcd  only  by  a  comparatively  small  inland  lake,  the  dinicss»e> 
of  which  were  increased  by  different  inroads  of  the  sea,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  which  occurrra  in  1395.  Among  the  local  chances  <^ 
European  significance  within  this  area  may  be  mentioned  thesOxir^ 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  of  the  channel  known  as  tfce 
Zwin  running  north-eastwards  from  Bruges,  which  throogh  chat 
cause  lost  its  shipping  and  in  the  end  all  its  former  renown  as  a  sax 
of  commerce. 

The  Baltic  shores  of  Germany  display  the  same  phcBoaieca  d 
local  gain  and  loss.  In  the  western  section  inroads  01  the  sea  have 
been  extensive:  the  island  of  Rflgen  would  no  longer  serve  for 
the  disembarkation  of  an  army  like  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphns; 
Wollin  and  Usedom  are  growing  gradually  less;  large  stretches  ci 
the  mainland  are  fringed  with  submerged  forests;  and  at  interne's 
the  sites  of  well-known  villages  are  occupied  by  the  sea.  Tow^^^:s 
the  east  the  great  rivera  are  successfully  working  in  the  oppcs^ts 
direction.  In  the  Gulf  of  Dansig  the  alluvial>depaBta  of  the  vmsls 
cover  an  area  of  61^,  sc}.  m. ;  m  the  13th  century  the  knights  of 
Marienburg  enclosed '«ith  dikes  about  350  sq.  m. ;  and  an  area  cf 
about  70  sq.  m.  was  added  in  the  cavnt  of  the  14th.  The  Memd  » 
silting  up  the  Kurisches  Half,  which,  like  the  Frisdies  HaS.  m 
separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  line  ci  dunes  coapanble  vk^ 
those  of  the  Landes  in  France.  The  so-called  strand  or  coast-Ia>es 
at  various  altitudes  round  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  tboogh 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  gladal  times,  speak  also  of  relative 
changes  of  level  in  the  post-glaaal  period. 

The  changes  briefly  indicated  above  take  jdace  so  mdnJty  far 
the  most  part  that  it  requires  careful  observation  and  otMBoaxisa 
of  data  to  establish  their  reality.  It  is  very  different 
with  those  changes  which  we  usually  ascribe  to  volcanic  !?? 
agency.  Besides  the  great  outlying  *'  hearth  *'  of  Iceland,  ^^* 
there  are  four  centres  of  volciinic  activity  in  Europe- 
all  of  them,  however,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Vesuvius  oa 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  Etna  in  the  island  of  ^dly,  and  Strosoba& 

*  See  MiUeiLder  Wiener  Ceog,  Cesdlsdu^  (1890),  p.  «3^ 


*  See  R.  T.  GOnther,  ContribuHciu  to  the  Slmdy  of  E 
in  the  Bav  of  Naples  (Oxford,  1903),  and  "  Earth-Movements  m  the 
Bay  of  Naples,"  in  the  Ceog-  Joum.  vol.  xxii.  ppw  lai-iao,  ste-afi^ 

•  See  Petermanns  Mitteil.  (1891).  PL  8.    *  7».  (1893).  Ft  U. 
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from  this  list  are  after  Strelbttsky,  the  CSot.  UniversdU  of  V.  de 
St  Martin,  or,  in  the  case  of  Swedish  lakes,  irom  the  official  hand- 
book of  Sweden.^ 

The  Alpine  lakes  break  up  into  a  southern  and  northern  sub- 
diviaon — the  former  consisting  of  the  Lago  Manjore,  and  the  lakes  of 
Lugano  and  Como,  Lago  d'Iseo,  and  Lago  dioarda,  all  codnected 
by  aiRuents  with  the  system  of  the  Po;  and  the  latter  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  threaded  by  the  Rhone,  Lakes  Constance,  Zurich,  Neu- 
chAtel,  Biel  and  other  Swiss  lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance  belonging  to  the  Danube. 
The  north  Ruasan  lakes,  Ladoga,  Onega,  &c.,  are  mainly  noticeable 
as  the  largest  members  of  what  in  some  respects  is  the  most  remark- 
able system  of  lakes  in  the  continent — the  Finno-Russian,  which 
consists  of  an  almost  countless  number  of  comparatively  small 
irregular  basins  formed  in  the  surface'  of  a  gramtic  plateau.  In 
Finland  proper  they  occupy  no  less  than  a  twelfth  of  the  total  area. 

A  few  of  the  number  are  very  shallow.  The  Neusiedler  See,  for 
example  (the  Pdso  Lacus  of  the  Latins  and  Fertd-tava  of  the  Hun- 
garians), completely  dried  up^  in  1693, 1738  and  1864,  and  left  its  bed 
covered  for  the  moat  part  with  a  deposit  of  salt.*  Lakes  Copais  in 
Boeotia  and  Fucino  Celano  in  Italy  have  been  entirely  turned  into 
dry  land.  Hie  progress  of  agriculture  has  greatly  diminished  t^« 
extent  of  marsh  fand  in  Europe.  The  Minsk  marshes  in  Russia  form 
the  largest  area  of  thischaracter  still  left,  and  on  these  laii^encroach- 
ments  are  gradually  being  made.  Extensive  marshes  m  northern 
luly  have  teen  completely  drained.  The  partial  draining  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes  in  Italy  made  Pope  Pius  VII.  famous  in  the  i8th 
century,  and  further  reclamation  works  are  still  in  progress  there 
and  elsewhere  in  the  same  country.  (C  G.  C.) 

The  geological  history  of  Europe'  is,  to  a  large  extent, a  history 
of  the  lormation  and  destruction  of  successive  mountain  chains. 
^  .  Four  times  a  great  mountain  raiu^e  has  been  raised  across 

**•**'•  the  area  which  now  is  Europe.  Tnree  times  the  mountain 
range  has  given  way;  portions  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and  have 
been  coveml  by  more  recent  sediments,  while  other  portions  re- 
mained standing  and  now  rise  as  isolated  blocks  above  the  later  beds 
which  surround  them.  The  last  of  the  mountain  ranges  still  stands, 
and  is  known  under  the  names  of  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  &c  but  the  work  of  destruction  has 
already  begun,  andgaps  have  been  formed  by  the  collapse  of 
parts  of  the  chain.  The  Carpathians  were  onoe  continuous  with  the 
Alps,  and  the  Caucasus  was  (nobabty  connected  with  the  Balkans 
across  the  site  of  the  Black  Sea. 

These  mountain  chains  were  not  raised  by  direct  uplift.  They 
consist  oi  crumpled  and  folded  strata,  and  are,  in  fact,  wrinkles  in 
the  earth's  outer  crust,  formed  by  lateral  compression,  like  the 
puclwrs  which  appear  in  a  tablecloth  when  we  push  it  forward 
against  a  book  or  other  heavy  obtect  lying  upon  it.  How  the  lateral 
or  tangential  pressures  originated  is  still  matter  of  controversy,  but 
the  usually  accepted  explanation  is  as  follows.  The  interior  01  the 
earth  in  cooling  contracts  more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  and,  if  no 
other  change  took  place^  the  outcf  crust  would  be  left  as  a  hollow 
sphere  without  any  internal  support.  But  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  its  enormous  weight, 
and,  like  an  arch  which  is  too  wesuc  in  its  abutments,  it  collapses 
upon  the  interior  core.  Where  the  crust  is  rigid  it  fractures,  as  an 
ordinary  arch  would  fracture;  and  some  portions  fall  inward,  while 
other  parts  may  even  be  wedged  a  tittle  outward.  Where,  on  the 
other  nand,  the  crust  is  made  of  softer  rock,  it  crumples  and  folds, 
and  a  mountain  chain  is  produced.  Such  a  mountain  chain,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  is  called  a  folded  mountain  chain.  The  folding  is 
most  intense  where  a  flexible  portion  of  the  crust  lies  next  to  a  more 
rigid  part.  Where  the  folding  has  occurred,  the  rocks  which  were 
once  comparatively  soft  become  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  next  series 
of  wrinkles  will  usually  be  formed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  one. 
This  is  what  has  happened  in  the  European  area. 

The  oldest  mountain  chain  lay  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Europe,  and  its  relics  are  seen  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  the  Lofoten 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Norway.  The  rocks  of  this  ancient  chain 
have  since  been  converted  into  gneiss,  and  they  were  folded  and 
denuded  before  the. deposition  of  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
sediments.  The  mountain  system  must  therefore  have  been  formed 
in  Pre-Cambrian  times,  and  it  has  been  called  by  Marcel  Bertrand 
the  Huronian  chain,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  land-mass  lay 
towards  the  north-west;  but  in  the  sea  which  certainly  existed 
south-cast  of  the  chain,  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician  and  Silurian  beds 
were  deposited.  In  Russia  and  South  Sweden  these  beds  still  lie 
flat  and  undisturbed;  but  in  Norway,  Scotland,  the  Lake  District, 
North  Wales  and  the  north  of  Ireland  they  were  crushed  against  the 
north-western  continent  and  were  not  only  intensely  folded  but 

*  Sxoeden^  its  PeopU  and  its  Industry  (Stockholm,  1904). 

'  See  Ascherson,  "  Die  Austrocknung  des  Neusiedler  Sees,"  in 
Z.  der  Gts.  fur  Erdkunde  su  Berlin  (1865). 

'  See  Suess.  The  Fact  of  the  Earth;  M.  Bertrand,  "  Sur  h  distribu- 
tion gfographique  des  roches  eruptives  en  Europe."  Bull.  Soe.  Ciol. 
France,  ser.  3.  vol.  xvi.  (1887-1888),  pp.  573-617.  A  translation  of 
a  lecture  by  Suess,  giving  a  short  summary  of  his  views  on  the 
structure  oiEurope.  will  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  235-346. 


were  pushed  forward  over  the  old  rocks  of  the  Huronian  chain.  Thus 
was  formed  the  Caledonian  mountain  system  of  Ed.  Suess,  in  which 
the  folds  run  from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  was  raised  at  the 
dose  of  the  Silurian  period. 

Then  followed,  in  northern  Europe,  a  continental  period.  By  the 
devation  of  the  Caledonian  chain  tne  northon  land-nwss  had  grown 
southward  and  now  extended  as  far  as  the  Bristol  Channd.  Upon 
it  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  laid  down  in  inland  seas  or  lains, 
while  farther  south  contemporaneous  deposits  were  formed  in  the 
open  sea. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferous  fwriod  the  sea  spread 
over  the  southern  shores  of  the  northern  continent:  but  later  the 
whde  area  again  became  land  and  the  Coal  Measures  of  northern 
Europe  were  laid  down.  Towards  the  doee  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  the  third  great  mountain  chain  was  formed.  It  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  Caledonian  chain,  and  its  northern  margin  stretched 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  through  South  Wales,  the  north  of  France 
and  the  south  of  Belgium,  and  was  continued  round  the  Harz  and 
the  andent  rocks  of  Bohemia,  and  possibly  into  the  south  of  Russia. 
It.  w  alor^  this  northern  margin,  where  the  folded  beds  have  been 
thrust  over  the  rocks  which  lay  to  the  north,  that  the  coalfields 
of  Dover  and  of  Belgium  occur.  The  general  direction  of  the  folds 
u  approximatdy  from  west  to  east:  but  the  chain  consisted  of  two 
arcs,  the  western  of  which  is  called  by  Suess  the  Armorican  chain 
and  the  eastern  the  Varisciaiu  The  two  arcs  together,  which  were 
undoubtedly  formed  at  the  same  period,  have  been  named  by 
Bertrand  the  Hercynian  chain.  Everywhere  the  chid  folding  seems 
to  have  occurred  odore  the  deposition  of  the  highest  beds  of  the 
U|»er  Carboniferous,  which  lie  unconformably  upon  the  folded  older 
beds.  The  Hercynian  chain  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
breadth,  at  least  m  western  Eunpe,  for  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  thrown  into  foMs  which  have  the  same  general 
direction  and  which  were  formed  at  approximately  the  same  period. 
I  n  eastern  Europe  the  evidence  is  less  complete,  because  the  Hercynian 
folds  are  buried  beneath  more  recent  deposits  and  have  in  some  cases 
been  masked  by  the  superposition  of  a  later  series  of  folds. 

The  formation  of  this  Carboniferous  range  was  followed  in  northern 
Europe  by  a  second  continental  period  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  the  continent  extended  still  farther  to 
the  south.  The  Permian  and  Triassic  deposits  of  England  and  Ger- 
many were  laid  down  in  inland  seas  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  land 
itsdt .  But  southern  Europe  was  covered  by  the  open  sea,  and  here* 
accordingly,  the  contemporaneous  deposits  were  marine. 

The  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  were  free  from  any  violent 
folding  or  mountain  building,  and  the  sea  again  spread  over  a  large 
part  01  the  northern  continent.  There  were  indeed  several  oscil- 
lations, but  in  general  the  greater  part  of  southern  and  central  Europe 
lay  beneath  the  waten  oTthe  ocean.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Hercynian  chain  still  rose  as  islands  above  the  waves,  and  at  certain 
periods  there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  or  less  complete  barrier 
between  the  waters  which  covered  northern  Europe  andTthose  which 
lay  over  the  Mediterranean  region.  Thus,  while  the  estuarine 
deposits  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  were  laid 
down  in  England  and  Germany,  the  purely  marine  Tithonian 
formation,  with  its  peculiar  fauna,  was  deposited  in  the  south;  and 
while  the  Chalk  was  formed  in  northern  Europe,  the  Hippurite 
limestone  was  laid  down  in  the  south. 

The  Tertiary  period  saw  fundamental  chan^  in  the  geography  of 
Europe.  The  formation  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  south, 
the  Alpine  system  of  Suess,  perhaps  began  at  an  earlier  date,  but  it 
was  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
elevation  took  place.  Arms  of  the  sea  extended  up  the  valley  ojf  the 
Rhone  and  around  the  northern  margin  of  the  Alps,  and  also  spread 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  of  southern  Russia.  Towaros  the 
middle  ox  the  Miocene  period  some  of  these  arms  were  completely 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  and  large  deposits  of  salt  were  formeo.  as  at 
N^elicska.  At  a  later  period  south-eastern  Europe  was  covered  by 
a  series  of  extensive  lagoons,  and  the  waters  of  these  lagoons  padu- 
ally  became  brackish,  and  then  fresh,  before  the  area  was  finally 
converted  into  dry  land.  Great  changes  also  took  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  rraion.  The  Black  Sea,  the  Aegean,  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  were  all  formed  at  various  times  during  the 
Tertiary  period,  and  the  depression  of  these  areas  seems  to  be  ckisely 
connected  with  the  elevation  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  chains. 

Exactly  what  was  happening  in  northern  Europe  during  these 
great  changes  in  the  south  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  basaltic  flows 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  western  islands  01  Scotland,  the  Faeroe 
Islands  and  Iceland  are  mere  fragments  of  former  extensive  plateaus. 
No  sign  of  marine  Tertiary  deposits  of  earlier  age  than  Pliocene 
has  been  found  in  this  northern  part  of  Europe,  and  on  the  other 
hand  plant  remains  are  abundant  in  the  sands  and  days  interbedded 
with  the  basalts.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  Eocene  times  a 

E(at  land-mass  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Europe,  over  which  the 
salt  lavas  flowed,  and  that  the  formation  of  th'is  part  of  the 
Atbntic  and  perhaps  of  the  North  Sea  did  not  take  place  until  the 
Miocene  period. 

At  a  later  date  the  climate,  for  some  reason  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explained,  grew  colder  over  the  whde  of  Europe,  and  th«> 
northern  part  was  covered  by  a  great  ice-sheet  which  extended  south- 
ward nearly  as  far  as  lat.  90*  >!.,  and  has  left  it*  marks  over  the 
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whole  o{  the  nonhcrn  oart  of  the  continent.  With  the  final  melting 
and  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet,  the  topography  of  Europe 
assumed  nearly  iu  present  form,  and  man  came  upon  the  scene. 
Minor  changes,  such  as  the  separation  of  Great  Bntain  from  the 
continent,  may  have  occurred  at  a  later  date;  but  since  the  Glacial 
period  there  have,  apparently,  been  no  fundamental  modifications  in 
the  configuration  ol^  Europe. 

The  elevation  of  each  of  the  gnat  mountain  systems  already 
described  was  accompanied  by  extensive. erupitioos  ol  volcanic  rocks, 
and  the  sequence  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  every  case.  The 
volcanoes  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  last  survivors  of  the  great 
eruptions  which  accompanied  the  elevation  of  the  Alpine  mountain 
system.  (P«  La.) 

In  western  Europe  by  far  the  most  prevalent  wind  is  the  S.W.  or 
W.S.W.  It  represents  25%  of  the  annual  total;  while  the  N.  is 
___  ^  only  6%,  the  N.E.  8,  the  E.  9,  the  S.  13,  the  W.  17  and 
''^•■'  the  N.W.  II.  Of  the  summer  total  it  represents  22%, 
while  the  N,  is  9,  N.E.  8,  E.  7,  S.E.  7,  W.  21  and  N.W.  17.  In 
south-eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  N.  and  E. — the  E.  having  the  preponderance  in  winter  and 
autumn.i  Of  local  winds  the  most  remarlcable  are  the  fohn,  in  the 
Alps,  distinguished  for  its  warmth  and  dryness;  the  Rotcnturm 
wind  of  Transylvania,  which  has  similar  characteristics;  the  bora 
of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  so  noticeable  for  its  violence;  the  mistral 
of  southern  France;  the  etesian  winds  of  the  Mediterranean;  and 
the  sirocco,  which  proves  so  destructive  to  the  southern  vegetation. 
Though  it  is  only  at  comparatively  rare  intervals  that  the  winds 
attain  the  development  of^a  hurricane,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  which  they  occasion,  both  by  sea  and  land,  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  no  small  moment.  About  six  or  seven  storms  from  the  west 
pass  over  the  continent  every  winter,  usuallv  appearing  later  in  the 
southern  districts,  such  as  Switzerland  or  the  Adriatic,  than  in  the 
northern  districts,  as  Scotland  and  Denmark. 

The  great  determining  factors  of  the  climate  of  Europe  are  these. 
The  northern  borders  of  the  continent  are  within  the  Arctic  Circle; 
the  most  southern  points  of  the  mainland  are  131**  or 
■^"■**  more  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  to  the  east  extends 
for  about  3000  m.  the  continuous  land  surface  of  Asia;  to  the  west 
lie  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic,  which  penetrate  in  great  inland 
seas  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  European  peninsula;  the 

Erevailing  winds  in  western  Europe  as  already  statcid  are  more  or 
!ss  south-westerly;  and  the  arraninement  of  the  highlands  is  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  penetration  of  winds  with  a  westerly  element  in 
their  direction  far  to  the  east.  The  first  two  of  these  factors  are  not 
distinguishing  influences.  They  affect  the  climate  of  Europe  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  that  of  any  other  land  surface  in  the  same 
latitudes. 

The  remaining  factors,  however,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  to  them  in  fact  that  Europe  owes  in  a  very  large  measure 
those  physical  conditions  which  are  the  basis  of  its  recognition 
as  a  separate  continent.  In  estimating  the  value  of  those  factors 
one  must  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic 
are  exceptionally  warm,  especially  on  the  European  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  Gulf  Stream  carries  a  large  body  of  warm  water 
northwards  to  near  the  parallel  of  40*  N.,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  prevailing  south-westerly  wiods,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  drift  onwards  to  the  western  and  northern  shores  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  east  as  Spitsbei^n,  large  bodies  of  water  of  an 
exceptionally  hi^h  temperature.  Secondly,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  relatively  high  temperatures  over  the  ocean  promote 
evaporation  and  thus  favour  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  water-vapour  in  the  air  over  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which 
adjoin  the  continent;  and,  thirdly,  that,  as  the  winds  arc  the  sole 
means  of  carrying  water-vapour  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  other,  ana  the  sole  means  of  carrying  heat  and  cold  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land,  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds  are  allowed 
by  the  superficial  configuration  to  bring  a  relatively  high  rainfall 
and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  heat  in  winter  to  land  farther  in  the 
interior  than  in  any  corresponding  latitudes.  During  the  summer  the 
winds  referred  to  have  a  cooling  effect,  but  not  to  the  same  degree 
as  those  of  winter  tend  to  raise  the  temperature.  From  the  point 
of  view  just  indicated  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  is/airly  com- 
parable with  Europe  is  the  west  of  North  America ;  but,  as  there  the 
outline  and  superficial  configuration  are  quite  different,  the  oceanic 
influences  affect  only  a  narrow  strip  of  seaboard  and  not  any  extent 
of  land  which  could  be  re^rded  as  of  continental  rank.  It  is  owing 
to  these  influences  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  there  is  a 
more  or  less  continuous  population  dependent  on  agriculture.  On 
the  east  side  of  Europe,  again,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
has  a  marked  effect  on  the  climate  which  also  aids  in  giving  to  Europe 
its  individual  character.  It  is  owine  to  that  circumstance  that  tne 
south-east  of  the  continent,  which  has  temperatures  as  favourable 
to  agriculture  as  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  eastern  Asia  or 
eastern  North  America,  is  without  the  copious  rains  which  make 
those  temperatures  so  valuable,  and  hence  forms  part  of  the  desert 
that  divides  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

'  Vesselovski,  as  quoted  by  Voeikov,  Die  almosphSrische  Circula- 
Uom. 


On  the  local  distribution  of  rainfall  and  temperature,  the  phyaka] 
configuration  of  the  continent  has  very  marked  effects.  Here  as 
elsewhere  there  is  a  striking  difference  both  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  temperature  on  the  weather  and  lee 
sides  of  mountains  and  even  low  hilts.  Bui  with  reference 
to  this  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  water-vapour,  heat  and  oold 
may  be  carried  farther  into  the  land  by  winds  blowing  in  a  diffeieiit 
direction  from  that  of  those  by  which  they  were  introduced  from  the 
ocean,  and,  with  reference  to  rainfall,  that  the  condensation  of 
water-vapour  may  be  brought  out  by  different  winds  from  those 
by  which  the  water-vapour  was  brought  to  the  area  in  which  it  is 
condensed.  Water-vapour  that  may  have  been  introduced  by  a 
south-westerly  wind  may  be  driven  against  a  mountain  side  by  a 
northerly  or  easterly  wind,  and  thus  cause  rain  on  the  northern  or 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Still,  any  rainfall  map  of  Europe 
indicates  clearly  enough  the  origin  of  the  water-vapour  to  which  the 
rainfall  is  due.  Such  a  map,  taking  into  account  the  results  of  more 
detailed  investigations  of  different  parts  of  the  continent,  b  that 
of  Joseph  Reger.*  This  map  shows  the  rainfall  or  rather  total 
precipitation  in  seven  tints  at  intervals  of  250  mm.  (about  xo  in.) 
up  to  1000  mm.,  and  beyond  that  at  intervals  of  ^00  mm.  up  to 
2000  mm.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  limits  ol  a  rainfall 
of  200  mm.  and  600  mm.  are  also  shown.  The  picture  there  given  is 
too  complicated  for  brief  description  except  by  saying  quite  generally 
that  it  shows  on  the  whole  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount  ol 
precipitation  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  heaviest  predpitation 
is  indicated  on  the  west  or  south  and  most  exposed  noes  ol  moun- 
tains. The  areas  of  scantiest  rainfall  lie  to  the  north  and  north-vest 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  north- 
west of  the  White  Sea.  The  Stye  in  the  English  Lake  Dtsttrict. 
some  3  m.  from  and  650  ft.  higher  than  Seathwaite,  has  long  been 
reputed  to  be  the  station  recording  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  Europe, 
but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a  rival  in  Crkvice,  a  station  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  on  the  Dalmatian 


distinguished 

precipitation  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  aa  an  important 
climatological  element.  So  far,  however,  the  only 
European  country  in  which  a  record  of  the  snowfall  is  '■•■■■" 
kept  IS  Russia,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  scantiness  of  the 
winter  precipitation  and  accordingly  of  snow  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe  almost  entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat. 
which  is  thus  left  without  the  protective  blanket  enjoyed  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  cold  winters. 

The  important  subject  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the-ralnfall 
of  Europe  has  received  attention  from  Drs  A.  J.  Herbcrtson,  Kfippen 
and  Supan,  and  Mr  A.  Angot.  The  rainfall  of  each  month 
in  Europe  as  in  the  other  continents  is  shown  by  Dr  A.  T. 
Herbertson  in  The  Distribution  of  RainfaU  ner  the  land,* 
On  plate  19  of  the  Alias  of  Meteorology ,  by  J.  G.  Bartholo- 
mew and  A.  J.  Herbertson,  Dr  KBppen  has  furnished 
maps  showing  the  months  of  maximum  rainfall  and  the  seasons  of 
maximum  and  minimum  rain  frequency  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Mr  A.  Angot 's  work  on  the  subject  is  published  in  two  papers  in  the 
Annates  du  bureau  central  miUor.  de  France,  a  scries  01  memoin  in 
which  the  rainfall  observations  of  Europe  for  the  thirtv  years  1861- 
1890  are  recorded  and  discussed.  The  first  paper  (1893,  B,  pp. 
157-194)  deals  with  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  second  (1895,  B,  pp. 
155-192)  with  western  Europe  (from  about  43"  to  58**  N.  and  as  far 
cast  as  about  19**  to  2 1  **  E.).  Both  papers  are  accompanied  by  nvtps 
showing  by  six  tints  the  mean  raintall  for  each  month  as  well  as  for 
the  entire  year;  and  that  on  western  Europe,  by  maps  extending 
in  the  .west  as  far  south  as  Avila,  the  proportion  01  the  rainfaO 
occurring  during  the  winter,. spring,  autumn  and  summer  months 
respectively.  But  the  most  instructive  maps  on  the  subject  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  Europe  are  four  maps  prepared  by  Ehr  Supan*  to 
show  the  percentage  of  the  total  rainfall  of  the  vear  occurring  in 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  respectively.  From  the  maps  it 
appears  that  all  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Europe  have  a 
high  proportion  of  rain  in  autumn,  and  that  this  is  true  also  of  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  western  half  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  all  the  south-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
including  the  Peloponnesus,  of  the  Sadne-Rhone  valley  and  ooth  ades 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  that  a  high  winter  rainfall  is  characteristic 
of  Iceland,  the  extreme  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland.  France 
and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  but  more  particularly  the  south-east,  while  in 
this  region,  and,  again  more  particularly  in  the  south-cast,  there  is  a 

Sreat  scarcity  of  summer  rains,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the 
ighest  percentage  in  the  interior  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent. 
If  the  year  be  divided  into  a  winter  and  summer  half,  the  area  with  a 
predominance  of  summer  rains  begins  in  the  east  of  Great  Britain 

'  Plate  I  in  Pettrmanns  MiUeilungen  (1^3). 
'  See  a  paper  on  "  Das  regenreichste  CJebiet  Europas.*'  by  Prof. 
Kassner,  Berlin,  ir  Petermanns  Mitteilung^  (1904).  p.  281. 

*  London,  1901   (one  of  the  puUicaUons  of  the  Royal  Geog. 
Society). 

*  Plate  21  in  Petermanns  Mitleilunien  (1900) 
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of  Fiance,  tba  Rhooe  valley  and  a  laife  area  In  tbe  Kulh-ci 
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irk)([y.  it  futnubca  a  gnat  number  of  par(iculan  with  renrd  to 
•ecular  varialiona  in  temperatitn,  ninfall,  tbe  date  of  tbe  vintage, 
tbe  frequency  of  cold  wimera,  tbe  level  of  ttven  and  lakea,  the  dura, 
tlon  of  the  ix4m  period  of  riven  (in  tbn  cue  aU  RuiiiaD).  and 
DthET  nu((en.  Tboae  niaiing  (o  (he  da(e  of  the  viotage  an  of 
PKuUar  intereat.  They  apf^y  to  19  nationt  in  Fnnce.  aauth-«e« 
Germany  and  Switieriand,  aiid  for  one  atatlon  (Dipoa)  go  back  with 
'  -  ■- — '-  •»  tbe  year  Ijflli  and  aa  the  vanationa  d  r" " 


it  ia  accordingly  in(ere 

. x!io(c.  on  the\t»k  fo 

vlatage  for  (he  avenge  of  all  penod*  of  five  yvan  down  to  1415 
ItaiB  lor  the  average  of  tbe  penodt  of  tbe  Hme  length  from  iSiif 
iSBo;  bitt  that  the  fiffutea  generally  ihow  no  regular  retardation 
from  period  (o  period,  but  more  or  Ina  regular  oacflbtioni,  differing 
In  (heir  higher  and  lower  limita  lodifferetn  periodaof  lone  duration. 
Much  light  haa  been  thrown  on  the  pntenr  ■(ate  of  agnculture  in 
Europe  by  the  publicalioa  of  Eagelbrecht'i  Lanitaiaiinni  ilcr 
ctjitrMai  9MJ3rr^opiackm  Undtr,*  (Jf  tbe  two  chief  bread-plantt 
-■-^^  of  Europe,  whemtand rye, wheatlf  cultivated aafarnor(h 
'^^        a«aboot69*N.  both  inNorwayand  Finland,  but  the  limit 
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Lorraine  and  (he  eouth-wvit  of  WUrtteinbeiy,  abo  eaatem  Svitier- 
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northern  T(aly  and  in  Ihe 
many  pant  covering  an  an 

"  lnilvtK'''is^™(ed  'iii    ' 


vMedto 


lillet  known  at  guinea-co 


It  npklity  tincc  18411 
le  widely  cultivated 


landa  bordering  tL.  ..    .. .., 

a  eaual  10  or  greater  than  that  occupied 
I  (varioiu  tpedea  of  panicunO  are  n»tt 
K  aoulh^aat  of  Eunfc  The  kind  of 
n  or  dum  {Sf^atm  fufgore  Pen.).  10 
rica  nikt  India,  la  grown  to  a  amall  extent 
teiior  of  Iniia.  Budiwbeat  it  cultivated 
the  weat  from  Ihe  Pynnrrt 

._  ... ..jthetn  and  middle  Ruiaia. 

The  potato  la  very  largely  cultivated  in  wettem.  nonhem  and 

ccntnl  Europe,  but  haa  made  compantively  Ii 

Ruaiia.    The  tuklvatioo  of  fentDa  ia  moB  lanelv 

weat  atid  nutb-weat  of  Germany  am]  in 

Fnnce.    That  of  lupine*  haa  tpread  irith 

in  tbe  dry  taody  n^ou  of  eatlem  Gen 

proved  at  well  adapted  for  aucb  acAlt  aatl — ., 

lainfoin  bai  done  for  dry  chalky  and  c^ber  limeatone  aoUt-  Sugar 
beet  ia  moet  largely  cultivated  in  the  extreme  north  of  Fiance  and 
the  adjoining  nana oC  Belgium  and  in  central  Germany,  to  a  leaa  but 
Kill  contidenble  ei(«n1  in  louth-eutera  Germany,  noetbem  Bohemia 
and  tbe  louth-wot  of  Ruaia.  Fla^  like  odier  induitiial  planu. 
•howi  a  (eodency  to  ODCHitrate  Itaelf  od  apedally  lavounble  dit- 
■trictt.  It  it  moat  eneuivtiy  invn  In  RnBia  from  the  vkdnity  of 
Riga  north-eattwarda,  WCQ  crbailBf  in  the  nojtb^att  the  70th 
panllel  of  latitude :  but  it  laabo  >a  irapottau  crop  in  the  nofth-eiM 
of  InUnd.  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  Lombaidy  and  in  nonhnn 
Tirol.    Hemp  ia  man  exteniively  cultivated  in  central  and  iDuthrtn 

(he  tauth.eaa(  of  France  and  In  toulh  Gennany.  The  culiivaiion  of 
madder  ia  not  yet  extinct  in  Holland  and  Belgtum,  (bat  of  weld 
{giicia  initcla),  wcad  IJaUt  tiwdtria)  and  aaSion  not  yet  in  Fnnce 
The  vine  can  be  grown  without  protection  in  eoutbem  Scandinavia. 
and  hat  been  known  to  ripen  itanapeain  tbeopenairat  Chriatian- 
lund  in  63°  7';  but  ita  eultivBtloB  la  of  na  unponaace  aortb  of 
47i'  on  the  Atlantic  cout,  Jol*  on  the  RUnt,  wid  from  50*  to  59* 

of  17*  E.  The  olrnt.  with  ita  double  crop,  it  one  o(  the  prindial 
objectt  of  cultivation  in  Italy,  ^ainj--'     ■"' ''--  ■' 
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Hop.frowing  it  lurdly  known  in  tbe  aouth,  but  forma  an  important 
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EUROPE 


(PRODUCTS 


;he  Spanish  coast  and  in  Skaly,  and  appears  less  frequently  in 
southern  Italy  and  Greece. 


is  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
Average  Production  of  Wheat  inUiUions  0/  Bushels. 


1872-1876.  * 

1881-1890.' 

I894-X903' 

Austria-Hungary  * 

137 

161 

191 

Belgium     .... 

22 

18 

'5 

Bulgaria  *        ... 

•  ■ 

40 

36, 

Denmark  .... 

4-7 

5 

3-6 

France  

277 

309 

335 

Germany   .     .     .     : 

loi 

93 

127 

Greece 

•  • 

7 

4 

Italy 

Netherlands    .     .     . 

140 

122 

131 

6 

6 

6 

Norway     .... 

0-3 

0-3 

9** 

Portugal    .... 

9 

8 

8 

Rumania  *       ... 

•  ■ 

50 

57 

Russia*      .... 

275 

24a 

.325 

Scrvia*      .... 

8 

11 

Spain  ' 

168 

73 

101 

Sweden      .... 

3 

3*7 

4-5 

Switzerland     .     ... 

2 

2-6 

.1 

Turkey  in  Europe  '    . 
United  Kingdom  . 

,  , 

38 

91 

78 

57 

Average  Production  < 

9/  Rye  in  Millions 

of  Bushels  in 

the  chief  Rye- 

producing  Countries  of  Europe.* 

1872-1876. 

1881-1890. 

1894-1903- 

Austria-Hungary .     . 

129 

122 

124 

Belgium     .     .     , 

16 

17 

20 

Denmark  .     .     . 

IS 

17 

22 

France  .... 

69 

69 

3S 

Germany   . 

209 

228 

Netherlands    . 

10 

11 

16 

Russia ' 

715 

713 

971 

Spain 

32 

21 

23 

Sweden 

18 

20 

27 

»»    t        .«_ 

.      •! 

•     t    .. 

^ ..LI- 

Perhaps  the  roost  striking  facts  revealed  by  these  two  tables  are 


Acreage  under  Rye. 


Period. 

Germany. 

Russia 
(ex-Poland) 

I 881-1890 
1883-1887 
1899-1903 

14-50 
14-74 

65-s 

These  figures  show  that  the  increased  production  is  only  in  part, 
in  some  cases  in  small  part,  attributable  to  incrrase  in  area,  and  the 
following  figures  giving  the  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  (a) 
in  the  period  preceding  1885,  and  (fr)  generally  in  the  period  of  five 
years  preceding  1905,  shows  that  an  improvement  in  yield  in  recent 
years  has  been  very  general. 


(«) 

W 

(a) 

W 

Austria      .     .     . 
Huneary    .     .     . 
Belgium           .     . 
France .... 
Germany   .     .     . 

15*8 

155 
21.5 

I8-0 

185 

17-3 
175 
34-5 

19*2 
28*2 

luly 

Netherlands    .     . 
Russia  -           .     . 
Poland             .      . 
United  Kingdom 

t2-0 

•    * 

29 

12-8 

30-7 

9-7 

14-8 

299 

When  the  Aiyan  peoples  began  their  immigration  into  Europe  a 
large  part  of  the  surface  must  have  been  covered  with  primeval 
forest;  for  even  after  long  centuries  of  human  occupation  j^^^^^ 
the  Roman  conquerors  found  vast  resions  where  the  axe 
had  made  no  lasting  impression.  The  account  given  by  Julias 
Caesar  of  the  Silva  Fiercynia  is  well  known :  it  extended,  be  tdls  us, 
for  sixty  days'  journey  from  Helvetia  eastward,  and  it  pn4)atly 
included  what  are  now  called  the  Srhwarzwald,  the  Odenwald.  the 
Spessart,  the  Rh6n,  the  Tharingerwald,  the  Harz,  the  Fichtdgebirge. 
the  Erzj^biiige  and  the  Riesengebirge.  ^nce  then  the  progress  of 
population  has  subjected  many  thousands  of  square  miles  to  the 
plough,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  it  is  only  where  the  ground 
IS  too  sterile  or  too  steep  that  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
possession.  Several  countries,  where  the  destruction  has  been  most 
reckless,  have  been  obliged  to  take  systematic  measures  to  control 
the  exploitation  and  secure  the  replantation  of  exhausted  areas. 
To  this  they  have  been  constrained  not  only  by  lack  cl  timber  and 
fuel,  but  also  by  the  prejudicial  effects  exerted  on  the  climate  and 
the  irrigation  01  the  country  by  the  denudation  ct  the  high  grounds. 
But  even  now,  on  the  whole,  Europe  is  well  wood.xl,  and  two  or  three 
countries  find  an  extensive  source  of  wealth  in  tl:e  export  of  timber 
and  other  forest  productions,  such  as  turpentine,  tar,  charcoal,  bark, 
bast  and  potash. 


Acreage  under  Wheat.^ 

Period. 

United 
■  Kingdom. 

France. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Russia 
(tfx- Poland). 

Rumania. 

.  Average,  1 881-1885  • 
1886-1890  . 
1891-1895  . 
1896-1900  . 
1901-1903  ■ 

2-8 
2-5 
2'0 
2'0 

1-7 

17*2 

«7-3 
l6'7 
i6-9 
16.3 

11-7" 
109  " 

11-3" 
11-3" 

12-0 

4-6 
4-8 
4-9 
4-9 
4-4 

2-6 

2-8 

27 

2-6 

2-6 

6-5 

8-2 

9-0 

289  » 

325 
36-9 
42-8 

3-9 

these;  first,  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  great  wheat- 
growing  country  which  has  shown  a  great  decline  in  tne  amount  of 
production  in  two  successive  periods;  and,  second,  that  both 
Oermany  and  Russia  show  a  great  advance  under  both  wheat  and  rye 
betDixen  the  last  two  periods.  This  gives  interest  to  statistics  of 
acreage  under  these  two  crops,  and  some  data  under  that  head  are 
given  in  the  adjoining  tables. 

^  Based  on  Scherzer,  Das  vfirtschafUiche  Lehen  der  Vdlhett  p'  12. 

*  From  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  United  StaUs  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  p.  13. 

'  Based  on  the  Com  Trade  Year-book  (1904),  p.  284. 

*  Exclusive  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  which  the  average 
production  in  1894-1903  was  about  2}  million  bushels. 

*  The  estimates  for  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Servia  and  Turkey  in 
Europe  for  1872-1876  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  two 
later  ()eriods  on  account  of  the  territorial  changes  since  that  date. 
Those  for  Bulgaria  in  the  period  1 881-1 890  include  Eastern  Rumelia. 

*  Including  Poland. 

'  Spanish  statistics  very  imperfect. 

*  Based  on  the  same  authorities  as  the  wheat  table.  In  the  original, 
however,  the  figures  for  1894-1903  are  given  in  "  quarters  of  480 
lb,"  while  the  figures  given  above  are  calculated  on  an  average 
quarter  of  463  lb. 

*  Incluaing  Poland,  but  not  Finland,  in  which  the  average  pro- 
duction of  rye  is  estimated  at  about  1 1 ,000,000  bushels. 

^  Mainly  from  or  based  on  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  Great 
Britain,  1905. 
^^  Single  years. 
»  Penod  1883-1887. 


The  following  estimates  of  the  forest  areas  of  European  countries 
are  given  in  G.  S.  Boulger's  Wood: — 


Countries. 

Thousands 
of  Acres. 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Area. 

Russia     .... 

Sn-eden 

Austria-Hungary  . 

France 

Spain 

Germany         .... 

Norway 

Italy 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  . 
SwitzerlancT  .... 
Greece     ..... 

Portugal 

Belgium  .... 

Holland 

Denmark  .... 

469.500 

43.000 

42.624 
20,642 

20465 

20,047 

17.290 

9.031 

5.958 

2,500 

1.905 
1.886 

1,107 

1.073 
486 

364 

34 

24 

29 

19 

16-3 

25'6 

25 
18 

'h 

18-8 
11*8 

5 
12 
6 
4-« 

Horse-breedinf^  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  almost  all 
European  countries,  and  in  several,  as  Russia,  France.  Hungary  and 
Spain,  the  state  nves  it  exceptional  support.  Almost 
everjr  district  of  the  continent  has  a  breed  of  its  own; 
Russia  reckons  those  of  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kalmucks,  the 
I>on-Co8sacks.  the  Esthonians  and  the  Finlanden  as  among  its  best ; 
France  sets  store  by  those  of  Flandera,  Picardy,  Normandy /Limousin 


EUROPE 


—  and  AuveriiK^  Cerauny  by  tboa  d  Hihovb-,  Oldnbun  ud 
MccUcnbutg.  which  indnd  rank  imoni  Ibe  nxxt  ponrful  id  the 
world :  and  Gnal  Biiuin  by  ihw  of  SufFoni  and  Clydndile.    The 

-^  Engliih  racn^  are  famoui  thrQujhoul  the  world,  and  Iceland  and 
the  ShetUnd  tiUndi  are  well  known  for  theij'  hardy  breed  of  dimiau- 

partt  of  the  conliDcnt,  more  npecially  in  Spain,  ItaJy  and  Greece. 
— ^  The  camel  it  not  popularly  coniidereda  European  animal;  but  It  it 
reared  in  Rutaia  in  [fac  provincft  o(  Orenburg.  Attralilun  and 
Taitcld,  io  Turkey  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  Spun  at  Madrid 
and  Cadiil  and  it  hai  oven  been  intitxluoed  into  Tutcany.   A  much 

tie  oa:  tbe  long  linet  of  ilow-moving  wiint " 

ore  not  unlike  what  one  would  eipecc  in  ( 

— -    Europe  it  it  maiidy  uted  for  the  plough 


—    bnedt  Ii 

lypa.     Tbe  cowi  of 


puenitey  may  b 

lenillt  o(  human  lupcryiiian  and  controL    The  Dutch 

ally  in  the  countriei  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  in 
■oulhem  luly.    Sheep  arc  of  imnwBie  economic  value 

ol  the  Balkan  PeninHila.  the  Ballicpnivinceiof  Ceimany 


Ruisa)  it  alill  relallvfly  tmall.  but  It  it  [nenuing  more  i 
thai  o(  any  other  Europon  country.  Whikin  iS7Sit  wa 
than  1%  of  thai  of  ifie  United  Kingdom,  in  ic|o6  the 

in  the  powlion  of  tbe  ttiuted  Kbigdom  U  much  more  nu 
pTTiduction  nscbed  a  muimuin  in  iKl  (lS.033,000  toni 

on  tlK  oCbci-  band,  there  wu  a  rapid  incrcote  in  the  pi 
■uch  orea  in  tbe  German  Zoltverein  (including  Luxembu 
Spain.  Sweden  and  Runia,  down  to  190a.  with  a  more 

the  United  Kingdom  ui  more  recent  yean.  In  the  tota 
prixluctiaa  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  looj  took  the  te 
While  in  iSja  the  production  of  iron  on  in  tl 
Zollverein  W31  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  in 
Kingdom,  in  1909  it  exceeded  that  of  tbe  United  Kiajdo 

An  indicalion  of  the  relative  Imponance  of  dilleren 


9"S 

LPklly  than 


neioui  thalTu;  the  C3^ 


mt,  etpccially  io  Spain,  Italy  aivl 
it  dittributed  throughout  the  whole 


SiSIi^. 
United  Kingd< 


9"4M 


at  in  Scrvia.     In  the  rearing  and  management 
poultry  Fiance  it  tbe  fint  country  in  Europe,  and 
contequentty  ■  large  lurplui  of  both  fowli  and  eggt. 
in  Pomeiania.   BrandenburE.  W«t  Pruiiia.   Meckltn- 

^  uUmout^l  the  ™rld  '^  I™  i<.  tti/, 
,    Under  thit  heading  m 


n  Italy,  bi 


The  01 


■  lie  mc4t  important  mineral  products 
coo]  and  iron  ore.  In  order  of  product 
-i„^*.  coal-producing  countnei  havt 
niHrao.  unj,(j  Kinplffln,  Germany 
Belgium.  Since  lSi)7  RuHia  hai  held 
[ullowed  by  Auitru-KungaTV.  Spain  anf! 


Kilo.-kilogT«nt. 

M.,.-m«ricton.. 

Copper  Ore. 

l-dO... 

»'gt™ 

Zinc  Ore. 

Auitrla               .       . 
^rilSn  Empire'       ! 

LI^^''Kinidom' 

wiaSS 

".79S' 

"I' 

3 

1,680 

■as 

IH>)I 

?^ 
170^83^^ 

small  amount  in  France,  Italy  and  a  lew  c 
1  i8q]  the  United  Kingdom  ttood  6m  anwi 
ig  countriei  of  Europe,  but  nnce  1896  tbe 
as  been  the  German  r ■-._-__  .i_  ■. 


iSSSS; 


I  important  imnore  HwlucingdTii 
different  tkipc*  of  tlie  hillt  in  wl 
uchy  of  Luxemburg  and  Frann  n 


the  Rhine  and  Westphalia.     Neit  in  Impor ... .h 

ClJi^nd'^irict  K>uib''ir  the  rKSrand  the  henaSile  fieldi  c 


|>n."ll^i 


0  the  mineral  production  of  Europe  generally, 

d  Kingdom  it  indeed  itil]  Tar  ahead  of  all  other 
ei,  but  notwithalanding  the  fact  that  tbe  Britivh 
It  been  increaung  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
ountry  hat  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  Ger- 
ily  about  J4%Df 


many  and  RuHia  in  the  rate  ol  ini 
production  of  coal  In  The  Germai 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bu' 

more  than  one-Eourth  o4  the  coal  production  in  187! 
Iwo-fi[th>in  190&   The  coal  productianofRui>ia(( 


ua  auidi  in  the  Riuolan 


it  derived  from  Germany.  Norway  and  Sweden ;  anlinionr  Inr 
Getmany  and  Hungary;  bitmulb  from  Suony  and  Bohemi 
Bauxite,  whkrh  ja  uted  in  Ibe  maaufnctun  of  alummism,  it  obtaim 


n  France.  Styrim  and  treUnd. 


.    Nickel 
it  obtained 


the  Uni'led'klivdoin'Eawb^  for  tome 
tut  been  for  the  mott  part  atationory  or 

..,    .. --.-jlly  Increaaing  Ita  productinn), 

Spain,    Italy,   /^^— -  " " ■-    — ' 


Swiuerland.   Beiidet  common  nit  Germai 

Educing  a  rapidly  Incrrating  arr 
almott  a  monopoly.    Italy  (c 


.11.,  JThich  it 


iliii; 


ikI  Quarriti:  Gtniral  Ripott  and  SuHitiu 


iv.  (Cd.  .145).  190a. 


la  pyritet  and  cupreoua  Iron  p^tea.  beaidea  vluch  n 


"Of  wl 

Evemmenl  o(" 
nion  it  (be  Can 
"  Zinc  and  lead 


■■jrs." 

n.t.  of  oldned  tine 
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T  of  aulptiiir.    Amoiif  other  m 


.    Franw.- 

WUiIl, , ,-. 

EaRn  aty  >■  Hid  to  be  chancKAud  by  the  rapid  development 
-  of  BuulKtiidiw  St  (he  opeueriuncullucal  iDdoMcy. 

»■■■■■.  Yijij^  f^^  eiceptioM  the  eounlrit*  oTEarope  Ihit  export 


KkaoUnolGernunyp  England 
— -"-  oC  Bd^um,  France  and 


_____  i  Earope  that  export 

„  _ 1  pniiuM  are  able  to  ware  >  diminiiEiBg 

TTSL-,-  pmportion  of  ilie  anregate  ol  wch  pniduc*  Inr  upon. 
"""T^  Other  annlrin  aieDecmning  more  and  man  drprndcnt 
on  imported  agiiculluni  pnxlucti.  Mou  European  couninn,  rvn 
it  not  aUe  to  eipoR  ■  Urge  proponion  o[  manulKtiiml  urticln. 
■re  at  kaat  aecurini  a  EnaUr  and  arealer  comioand  of  the  home 
market  (or  uch  producM.'  Inland  cenlrei  o[  maoufacturing  in' 
dunry  are  eatenduu  the  ranie  of  ibeii  marketa.  All  Ihete  chantti 
have  been  laiielv,  lE  not  chiefly,  pmntoled  by  the  improveiiKnli 
in  (liF  meanialccmniunialUin,  andihemnhodioftrauport  byaea 
and  Lmd.    Largei  ihlpa  more  eronamicaUy  propcHed  have  broughi 

improved  method*  of  tclriecnition  have  made  fre»h  meat,  bulier  and 
other  perithable  commoOiEJe*  i "   


coal  in  many  paitgoTllie  mainland  of  Europtu    On  the  otlir 
thceilenhonoE  the  railway 'network  of  the  continent  ba*  broui 
videiatea  within  the  domain  ol  the  manufacturing  r«iona  bhoc 
vith  the  eoalflekit  occuninji  at  inlervali  in  central  Europe  f  rem 
upper  Oder  u>  the  buin  ortbe  Ruhr,  ai  well  at  lome  of  the 
detached  eaat&eldi  of  Rgwa.    A»  aflectlog  the  re'    ■ 
o(  diSireot  European  couninn  for  carryiiw  on  i 
duniy.  three  loventiona  or  diKovenn  of  reeei 
awntioMd  aa  of  capital  importance:  {>)  the  inv 


[rom  the  phoaphoric  in 
enhanced  v>luc  to  the  • 

si'       """ 


'"nay  be 
1879  <rf 

™i1y 


m  the  borden  of  Lorraine. 
L  at  omen  both  in  Eneland  and  on  tbi. 
at  efficient  machine*  for  the  applicalion  of  power 
ricityi  an  invention  whkh  ^ve  greally  IncreaKd 
e  water-power  of  mountainoiu  countrieaj  and 

,  if  the  fact  that  from  liinile  an  even  hifherinde 

S  producer  lai  may  be  obtained  than  from  coal,  a  diKovciy  obvi- 
oinly  of  ipcdal  imporuncc  (or  the  giial  bgniie-producing  (fiauicU 
of  Gemany  and  Bohemia. 

Suck  pBiticulara  aa  can  be  pracured  wiih  renrd  to  the  uiihialioo 
_■  .  ol  water-power  in  the  countrietof  Europe  which  uie  that 

™"^       tource  of  power  moat  lariely  are  given  in  the  fallowing 


King^ifi^Uy  ™ied  b7iCc^Bl^lcUon'"wllty-<UrS.^''ch  1. 

Baltic  and  the  North  5«.  eHccting  the  neat  aaving  of  '7*7'*' 

by  Sea. 
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of  (he  continent  it  obric 


Form  of  the  nounUlni.  or  the  direction  of  the  nvrr  valleya  which 

implied  in  the  form  of  the  moontajne.    From  tbe  BlackSea  the  Of. 

ronvcnlen(  ■tartinc-polnl  a  obviously  towarda  tbe  weit.  and  ti. 

mnivnini  mule,  wiih  Fhr  Baltic  Uc  wholly  to  the  caa  of  tbe  nuui 
le  of  the  Bug  or  tbe  Dnieuer.  the  San  an 
Ic.  while  another  itanEiH  ia  tb- - 
d  the  foot-hilla  of  the  Carpat 


ige       hndina 


St. 


Carpathian!. 

Hite  It  up  the  IMaulw  le  the  neifhbaui 
and  (ben  north^aatwaida  thrgugn  the  < 
n  the  Carpathian!  and  the  Sudnic  ran 


Utile  m 


leOder.  cr 
uuo  ft.  in    -- 

™"8li2.n 


\  Probably  the  mon  complete  lynoi 
Wortilapi  (London,  iSw). 


'•'fitUt,  Faturia  and 

orv-pok-er  in  hydraulic 
iBD^T!  d€  (<a(iop*«  for 


'The  proponion  estimated  in  the  official  niihliciiion  entitled 
Smin:  \U  PtrfU  oiti  I'U  /■dwiry.  edited  by  G.  Sundbarg  (Stock- 

censuKs  at  elec(ric.  moit  if  nrx  ah  irf  which  are  probably  driven  by 


again  by  tbe  ancii 

'  the  mouth  of  the  Ui 

tne  oDiective  point  Dong  the  coaH  in  tbe  ■Mih-taii 

the  Baltic  Hipplylilg  the  amber  which  wiauimpDn: 

again  much  uKd  in  the  middle  afea.  when  Visbv, 
Cinland,  uadoubtedly  aetected  on  aecount  of  1 
■ecurily  afforded  by  an  iiiand  natian,  waa  for  bundn 
of  year*  an  import*"*  '*-"*  -J  •-**-  h.%.k  i«  ^^^v. 
piMucK  (of  whid 
(hoKoftheEa(t(p 
coatly  artic1ei)._   I 


KhH  the  Catpathi, 


could  be  conveyed  up-itream  aa  high  u  Ratiiboo  (Re(enihur(i. 
and  thence  nonS-wenwardacioM  Nuremberg  to  Fraaldort-on-M  Jill, 
from  which  acce»  wai  had  to  the  Rhine  gorge  leading  OA  lo  Col.^iie 
and  the  port!  of  Dordrecht  and  Rotteidam   Brum  and  Chrnt: 

route  winding  through  the  north  of  the  Black  Foten  to  Straibini 
and  from  that  point  north  of  the  Vcogn  to  the  Msme  and  Seine. 

the  whole  tyjtem  of  the  Alp>  could  be  crot»ed.  or  partly  crmitd  ind 
partly  rounded,  in  a  lingle  nn.  The  ancient  E>ruicana.fai  emchio; <ne 
(heir  earthenware  and  luDiuea  for  the  amber  fouod  lutdy  in  thox 


ILIILWAYSi 

tima  not  only  in  tbe  BiUic 
North  Sq  Donb  of  ihc  Rhiiu 
thrte  uch  puie«>    One  a(  t 

«lky  oMhe'SlSiJ^.i  ... 
th«  InD  valley  ancl  Uul  of  iu  •mill  (ribuury  the 
the  Alp*  It  ibout  their  widett  are  cromil  wit 
■  nd  hence  it  wu  lutunl  that  it  should  have 
EiniKiiu  lo  reaeh  the  (mber  ahofH  of  the  Ball 

Italy.  In  Iheit  tnde  with  the  nMiuth  gf  the  R 
•ppdr  to  lutve  iiK^  only  the  paHeA  apprmched  I 
«>Schlead>  equally  to  the  Uttle  St  Bemani,  to 
Blanc,  and  n  to  the  litre  valley  and  the  Rhoni 
St  Bernard,  to  thaeaftof  Mont  Blanc,  and  (odi 
valley  above  the  Lalie  of  Geneva,  by  which  mi 

tha  Aln>  miM  h>  rnunrfid  m  >hi-  wfM  and  the  R 


mlur 

,  alth. 


<tbe  hifhett  d  all.  above  3l 


iKh  tt 


Simpion  wataliiainadeitiecif  aaalfDrdinf  themi 
between  Milaa  and  the  uppfr  Rhone  vaney.    A 


tafot 


of  the  El 
canal  u 

■      "■  FT  HYVlllCta  1«<.  .....  .«...«        ..,».«.  ««. 

._.  .,  _.]d  Borth-wcatem  Europe  h 

Seefeld  or  the  Fen)  in  the  Bavarian  Alpt  had  te 
Rhine  valley  teiched  by  Aunburc,  and  thence  ei 
or  Pnnkfan.  From  Genoa  the  routei  in  tbe  cat 
■y  of  Milan  Id  ihe  Lake  of  Conitance.  and  tb 
'■■■  evalleywailbeKcial.andbywayofAi 
panic.  iheSt  Gottlurd  route,  the  moM  direct 
Milan  and  the  north  ol  the  Alpe.  waa  added  at 
13th ceiitury.    The  Mont  Ceni>pa» Itom  an  ear 


il^i"^ine 


!T,conpleted  in  I7»,wat  the  hnt  of  tbeH. 

twin  carriaH  roadi  acroH  tbe  pauei  in  1I 

iotury  waa  inaaaurated  t>y  Napoleon'a  mac 

»npleted  ui  rSo5.    A  later  paratraph  will  ilux 
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oljLine 


inal  connect ing  the  Odfl-  with  the  Danube  throueh 
mother  conneciinc  the  Danube  at  Linx  with  the 

_  ..  _,  The'OdVf^^nuS anal  th'uiVufhortB5"woutd  lave  to 
croH  a  watetihed  ol  liltte  more  than  1000  ft.  in  altitude  ai  aiaina 
Ij6S(t.inthecaKa(theLud>ittCanaJjbutthe_Elbe-[)anub^ani 


loldau-Elbe.an: 


ivifable  10  Baicl  In  Switierland, 
rtt  I>  litll*  uied,  bcini  replaud 

riven  thmwli  the  III  and  the  SaAne.  The  Rhine  ia  aln  connected 
with  the  Seine  by  the  Mame  and  Rhine  canal  paHing  north  of  the 
Votgei.  and  iu  tribuury  the  Moeelle  i>  alu  navigable  from  Fiance 
into  Germany-  The  Meuie  again  ia  navigable  from  France  through 
Belgium  into  Hofland,  and  ia  connected^  by  nute  than  one  loute 
with  the  Seine,  and  In  tbe  denady  peopled  muiiHaBd  maiuifacturinff 
country  in  tbe  noRh  of  Prance  and  the  ndioioini  paiti  of  Belgium 

article  on  Europe  the  entiRly  French  canala  connecting  the  Seine 
and  Rhone  (Bunnndy canal,  wnmlt-level  1130  ft.,  conpleted  1831), 
the  Loire  and  Rhone  [Canal  du  Ontie,  aunniit-levd  990  ft.,  con- 
pleted in  1793).  and  the  Canal  du  MiiU.  coanectiDi  the  Caniuie  at 
Toulouae  nth  Cette  on  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  nenlioned  Inaa- 
much  at  they  euabliih  communicatioo  between  difftnni  aeaL 
The  Ian  li  of  ipecial  inteieK  becaute  it  ia  the  okteil  (conpleled  in 

piHige  of  NaurouK.  or  Gapof  CaicaHonnc,  at  an  altitude  of  61$  ft.. 
and  becauee  it  effecti  tlie  grcateat  ihortening  of  diat~~~^  ' — ^  ~~^ 
to  ^n  Ihii  account  the  project  of  eAtabuahing  a 


nnipnredwiihthoeclnlhewat.    Tbe  Kaiier  WUhclm 
andBaltic  anal,  opened  in  IBM,  baa,  however, » little 
value,  inaamuch  aa  It  thonena  the  aea-iDute  10  the 

■voidinia  lalherdaoierouipaHietound'the  north  of 

rough  Ihc  iRhnua  of  Corinth,  opeited  on  the  Mh  of 

?s[™"X^irE 

r^rSu^S'r 

emenl  of  tbe  profrca 
«  down  to    -,„^ 

end  of  tiie  Igth  1 

Raitways  in  Bvfpan  Catmiries, 


revival   of   pmjecta  for  a  ahip-canal   o 
necting  tlune  CHSti.     A  definite  atep  tal 

about  iB  ft.  deep  between  Riga  and  Khet. 
ton,  utiliiinf  the  watcn  of  the  DOna  « 
wntem  Dvina.  the  Bereiina  and  Dnieper. 
Since  the  completion  in  iSt]  of  the  Ludwigi 
ot  Danube-Main  Canal,  running  from  the 
Main  nev  Bamberf  to  Kelhrin  on  the 
Danube,  It  haa  been  poadble  to  go  by 
water  from  the  nuath  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
movlhaf  the  Danube;  but  thi>  anal  haa  in 
reality  iu>  tnaa-Eoropean  lignificance.  It 
cannot  take  borgeadfagreatercipadly  than 
l>J  font,  it  not  tdaptol  for  tteamert,  and 
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EUROPE 


[RAILWAYS 


The  chief  railways  of  most  European  countries  are  on  the  same 
;auge  as  that  originally  adopted  m  Great  Britain,  namely,  4  ft. 
i  in.  Irish  raiUays  are,  however,  on  the  gauge  of  s  ft.  3  in.  The 
standard  gau^  in  Russia  u  ^  ft.,  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  about 
5  ft.  6  in.  The  still  isolated  railway  system  of  Greece  is  upon  a  narrow 
gauge.  The  very  general  use  of  a  common  gauge  obviouslv  greatly 
facilitates  international  trade.  It  allows,  for  example,  01  wagons 
from  Germany  entering  every  countrjr  on  its  frontier  except  Russia. 
It  allows  of  German  coal  being  carried  without  break  of  bulk  to 
Paris,  Milan  and  the  mainland  of  Denmark.  By  means  of  train- 
ferries  German  trains  can  also  be  conveyed  to  Copenhagen  by  way 
of  WamemQnde  and  Gjedser  and  then  across  the  cnannel  separating 
Fabter  and  Zealand ;  and  there  is  a  similar  means  of  communication 
between  Gipenhagen  and  Malmd  (Sweden)  and  between  Lindau  in 
Bavaria  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  Romanshom  on  the  same  lake 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau.  The  establishment  of  this  method 
of  transport  between  Englaiui  and  France  has  been  urged  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme. 

Of  the  railway  systems  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  as  a  whole  the 
main  features  are  these.  There  is  a  broad  belt  running  from  the 
North  Sea  eastwards  between  the  lines  marked  by  Amsterdam  and 
Hanover  on  the  north,  and  Calais,  Li6^,  DOsseldorf  and  Halle  on 
the  south,  in  which  important  lines  of  railway  run  from  west  to  east. 
About  13*  E.  those  lines  begin  to  converge  on  Berlin.  This  belt  is 
crossed  in  the  Rhine  valley  by  a  much  narrower  but  very  important 
belt  running  north  and  south,  now  connected  with  the  Italian 
railway  system  through  the  St  Gotthard  tunneL  To  the  south 
of  the  west  end  of  the  west-to-cast  belt  lies  the  principal  railway 
focus  in  western  Europe,  Paris,  from  which  important  hncs  radiate 
in  all  directions;  two  of  these  radiating  lines  now  establish  com- 
munication with  the  Italian  railway  svstem,  through  the  Mont  Cenis 
and  Simplon  tunnels  respectively,  ana  other  two  connecting  with  the 
Spanish  system  round  the  ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Berlin  tn  central 
Europe  is  perhaps  an  even  more  important  railway  focus.  Among 
the  cnief  lines  radiating  from  it  are  one  through  Leijptig  and  Munich 
and  connecting  with  the  Italian  railway  system  by  the  Brenner  route, 
and  another  through  Dresden  and  Prague  to  Vienna,  and  then  by  the 
Semmering  pass  by  one  route  to  Triest  and  by  another  to  Venice. 
East  of  Berlin  the  railways  of  Europe  begin  to  form  wider  meshes. 
Two  main  lines  diverge  towards  the  north-east,  oneby  KOstrin  and 
Kdnigsberg  and  the  other  by  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Thorn,  both 
uniting  at  EydtkOhnen  to  the  east  of  KOnigsberg  before  crossing 
the  Prassian  frontier  and  passing  on  to  St  Petersburg.  From  Thorn 
a  line  branches  off  by  Warsaw  to  Moscow,  the  chief  railway  focus  in 
eastern  Europe.  South-east  from  Berlin  there  runs  another  im- 
portant line  through  Breslau.  Cracow  and  Lemberg  to  Odessa, 
skirting  to  a  large  extent  the  toot-hills  of  the  Carpathians  like  the 
ancient  trade  route  from  Olbia  to  the  Baltic.  Two  routes  on  «iiich 
there  are  services  organized  by  the  Intematbnal  Sleeping  Car 
Company  connect  London  with  Constantinople,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Doth  of  these  indicate  the  importance  of  the  physical  feature 
which  has  determined  the  position  of  the  great  north-south  belt  of 
railways  above  mentioned,  and  also  of  towns  famous  as  commercial 
centres  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these  is  the  route  of  the  Orient 
Express,  which  goes  by  Calais,  Paris  and  Strassburg,  then  east  of 
Strassburg  runs  north  in  the  Rhine  valley  for  about  40  m.  to  Karls- 
ruhe, then  winds  through  the  hilly  country  between  the  Black  Forest 
proper  and  the  Odenwald  to  Stuttgart,  proceeding  thence  by  Ulm, 
Augsburs  and  Munich  to  Liiu  and  then  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
through  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  Belgrade,  and  thence  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Morava,  Nishava  and  Maritza  to  Constantinople.  The  other 
is  that  of  the  Ostend- Vienna  express,  going  by  Ostend  to  Brussels, 
and  through  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Coloqg;ne,  tnen  up  the  Rhine  gorge 
southwards  to  Bingcn  and  eastwards  to  Mains  and  on  to  Frankfort 
(on  the  Main),  thence  south-eastwards  by  the  route  so  celebrated 
in  the  middle  ages  through  Nuremberg  to  Re^ensburip  (Ratisbon), 
and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  coinadingwith  the  Orient 
Express  route  from  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Linz.  From  the  Orient 
Express  route  a  branch  crosses  from  the  valley  of  the  Morava  to 
that  of  the  Vardar,  establishing  a  connexion  with  Salonica.^ 

In  the  development  of  this  railway  system  the  mountains  have 
proved  the  most  formidable  of  natural  obstacles,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  mountains  in  this  respect  as  in  others  stand  the  Alps.  The  first 
railway  to  cross  one  of  the  main  chains  of  the  Alps  was  the  Semmering 
line  on  the  route  from  Vienna  to  the  Adriatic,  constructed  in  1848- 
185^.  Its  summit  is  in  a  tunnel  less  than  i  m.  long,  2940  ft.  above 
sea-level  or  nearly  300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  pass.  South  of  the 
Semmering,  however,  various  other  passes  have  to  be  crossed,  and 
it  was  not  till  1857  that  the  railway  to  Triest  (by  Laibach)  was 
completed  and  not  till  the  late  seventies  that  the  more  direct  route 
to  Venice  across  the  Tarvis  pass  in  Carinthia  was  established.  Of 
the  route  from  Triest  by  G6tz  across  the  Karawanken  and  Tauem 
Alps  to  Salzburg  and  south-eastern  Germany  the  first  section  was 
opened  only  in  1906.  After  the  Semmering  the  next  railway  to  cross 
tne  Alps  was  tKat  following  the  Brenner  route  which  crosses  the 
summit  of  the  pass  at  the  height  of  4490  ft.,  and,  as  already  stated, 
is  the  only  i»ss  that  has  to  be  crossed  on  tne  way  from  Munich  to 
the  plains  of  Italy.  Next  followed  in  1871  the  western  route  through 
the  so-called  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  really  under  the  Col  de  Frijus, 
"^  the  west  of  the  Mont  Cenis  pass,  and  effecting  a  crossing  between 


the  valleys  of  the  Arc  (Rhone  basin)  and  the  Dora  Rtporia  (Fo 
basin)  at  an  altitude  of  4380  ft.,  or  nearly  2500  ft.  lower  than  the 
pass  previously  used,  but  only  by  piercing  the  mountains  in  a  tnnnd 
more  than  7^  m.  long.  Next  in  order  was  the  St  Gottfaaid  route, 
opened  in  x88a,  the  most  direct  route  between  northern  Italy  and 
western  Germany,  connecting  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  with  the  valley 
of  the  Ticino.  Here  the  altitude  is  reduced  to  3785  ft.,  about  3 1 50  ft. 
below  the  sumit-levcl  of  the  pass,  but  the  tunnel  length  is  incrused 
to  rather  more  than  q{  m.  The  Simplon  route  opcnra  in  June  1906, 
between  the  upper  Rhone  valley  and  the  Toce  valley,  shoftening  the 
route  between  Milan  and  northern  France,  effects  tJie  cxttatiag  at  an 
altitude  of  only  3300  ft.,  nearly  4300  ft.  tower  than  the  pass,  but  by 
increasing  the  tunnel  length  to  12}  m.  Steps  were  subseqisenUy 
taken  to  continue  the  Simpbn  route  northwards  by  a  tunnel  uiiotKB 
the  LStschberg  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  a  project  is  entertained  lor 
continuing  the  \^ntschgau  (upper  Adige)  railway  across  or  under 
the  Reschenscheideck  to  the  Inn  vall^.  An  important  east-vest 
crosnng  of  the  Alps  was  effected  when  the  Ariberg  tunnel  (6-37  m. 
long,  summit-level  4300  ft.)  connecting  the  Inn  valley  with  that  xd 
the  Rhine  above  the  Lake  of  Cxmstance  was  opened  in  1884. 

Several  lines  wind  through  and  cro»  the  Jura.  That  vUdh  ia 
1857  pierced  the  Hauenstein,  in  the  north  of  Switaeriand.  attained 
international  importatnoe  on  the  opening  of  the  St  Gotthard  tunnel, 
inasmuch  as  it  lies  on  the  route  thence  through  Lucerne  to  the 
Rhine  valley  at  Basel;  and  that  which  crosses  the  Cot  de  Jougne 
between  VaUorbe  and  Pontarlier  acouired  similar  importance  on  the 
completion  of  the  Simplon  tunneL  Further  projects  are  entertained 
for  shortening  the  connexion  between  this  tunnel  and  the  north  of 
France  by  making  a  more  direct  line  from  VaUorbe  to  the  French  side 
of  the  Jura,  or  by  making  a  railway  across  or  under  tlie  Col  de  !a 
Faucille  (4340  ft.),  north-west  of  Geneva. 

Of  the  two  railways  that  pass  round  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  western  was  the  first  to  be  constructed,  the  eastena  was  not 
opened  till  1878.  Hitherto  the  intervening  mountains  have  pn>ved 
more  of  a  raflway  barrier  than  the  mightier  system  of  the  Alps, 
but  in  1904  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  Frracli  and 
Spanish  governments  providing  for  the  establishment  of  railway 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  at  three  points  of  the  great 
chain. 

There  are  several  railways  across  the  (Tarpatfaians,  mostly  by  passes 
under  Aooo  ft.  in  height.  The  fact  that  the  T6m6s  Pkss,  on  the  direct 
route  m>m  Hungary  through  Transylvania  to  Bucharest,  attains  an 
altitude  of  3370  ft.  was  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the  railway 
following  this  route,  completed  in  December  1879,  passing  throvnh 
several  tunnels,  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  constructed.  But  the  ob- 
struction of  mountains  has  not  been  the  only  cause  of  ddby  in  the 
building  of  railways.  Sparseneas  of  population  and  general  economic 
backwardness  have  also  proved  hindrances.  e^KciaUy  in  Russia  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  railways  to  Constantinopleand  Salonica 
were  oomi^eted  only  in  1888,  and  yet  the  highest  altitude  00  the 
Constantinople  line  is  only  2400  ft.,  that  on  the  Salonica  line  1750  ft. 
Among  other  important  railways  of  recent  date  and  of  more  than 
merely  national  significance  may  be  mentioned  that  bringing 
Bucharest  into  connexion  with  the  Black  Sea  port  of  C^ostantxa  by 
means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  at  Chernavoda  ^pened  in 
September  1895)  i  &  line  across  the  Carpathians  connecting  Debfecxen 
with  Lembeig,  the  continuation  of  the  line  eastwards  from  Lemberg 
to  Kiev;  a  network  bringing  the  coalfield  of  the  Donets  basin  into 
connexion  with  ports  on  the  Sea  of  Azov;  a  line  in  the  south-east  of 
Russia  connecting  Novocherkask  with  Vladikavkax,  and  branches 
running  from  the  same  point  connecting  that  line  with  Novorossivsk 
on  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  ami  with  Tsaritsyn  at  the  fait 
anj^le  of  the  Volga  on  the  other  hand;  a  line  in  northern  Russia 
bringing  Archangel  into  connexion  with  the  European  system  at 
Vologda  (opened  in  1898);  a  detached  line  in  the  north-east  acros 
the  Urals  from  Perm  by  Ekaterinburg  (completed  in  18^)  to 
Tyumeil  (completed  in  1884).  Chelyabinsk  on  the  Siberian  railway 
has  a  branch  running  northwards  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  this  line 
now  affords  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  northern  Dvina, 
inasmuch  as  the  railway  which  originally  started  at  Perm  has  been 
carried  westwards  through  Vyatka  and  then  northwards  to  Kotlas 
at  the  point  of  ori^n  of  that  river,  to  which  point  it  was  opened  in 
1900;  and  a  line  in  the  east  connecting  the  Europ^in  system  at 
Samara  with  the  ereat  mining  centre  at  Zlatoust,  already  in  1890 
continued  across  tne  Urals  to  Miyas,  and  since  then  carried  farther 
east  as  the  great  Siberian  railway. 

The  result  of  the  construction  of  the  numerous  transcontiDental 
railways  has  been  to  bring  rail  and  sea-routes  and  ports  on  opposite 
sides  <a  the  continents  into  competition  with  one  another  to  a  greater 
degree  thaa  is  possible  in  any  other  continent.  The  more  valuable, 
and  above  all  perishable  commodities  may  be  sent  right  across  the 
continent  even  through  the  mountains.  Even  from  Great  Britain, 
which  is  bound  to  carry  on  its  external  commerce  in  part  by  sea. 

floods  are  sometimes  sent  far  south  in  Italy  by  railways  running 
rom  one  or  other  of  the  North  Sea  ports.  It  will  hence  be  readily 
understood  that  for  inland  trade  on  the  mainland  the  competitioa 
between  ports  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  and  between 
different  railways  will  be  very  keen,  s^reatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
inland  centres  to  which  that  competition  extends.  This  competition 
is  inevitably  all  the  more  keen  now  that  the  trade  of  Europe  with 


Anenonnoulunounlofinveitigitionwith  regud  to  Europein 
•Uinology  hu  b«n  curied  on  in  recent  yan.  Th(»e  Uboiui 
ntit^mi    ''*™  '^'^y  toniiiled  in  the  sludy  of  the  phyiicjl  type 

to  conilder  in  detLiJ  the  raults  urived  i-t.  It  should,  howevci 
be  pointed  out  that  the  idea  ol  an  Aryan  nee  may  be  regarded 
as  de£nire]y  abandoned.  One  cannot  even  ipeal^  with  aaauranc 
of  the  diffusion  of  an  Aryan  dviliiation.  It  ii  tt  least  not  ceitai 
that  the  civilization  that  was  spread  by  the  migration  d[  peopli 
■peaking  Aryan  tongues  originated  amongst  and  temained  [or 
time  peculiar  to  such  peoples.  The  utmost  tbat  can  be  uid 
is  that  the  Aryan  languages  must  in  their  earliest  foims  faavi 
q)read  from  some  gFographical  centre.  That  centre,  however 
is  no  longer  sought  fgi  in  Asia,  but  in  some  part  of  Euiope,  h 
that  wecan  no  longer  spedk  of  any  detachment  of  Aiyan-ipcaking 
pcopla  enteiing  Europe. 

The  most  importuit  workl,  lummaiiiing  the  labours  of  a  holt 
of  specialists  on  tbe  laca  ol  Euiope,  an  those  of  Ripley  and 
Deniker.'  Founding  upon  a  great  multitude  of  data  that  have 
been  collected  with  regard  to  tbe  form  of  the  bead,  face  and  nose, 
height,  and  colour  of  the  buir  and  eyes,  most  of  the  leading 
vithtopologists  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
>re  three  great  racial  types  variously  and  intricately  intermingled 
in  Europe.  As  described  and  named  by  Ripley,  these  arc:  (i) 
the  Teutonic,  characteiiied  by  long  head  and  face  and  narrow 
aquiline  nose,  high  tliluri,  very  light  hair  and  blue  eyes; 
(i)  tbe  Alpine,  chiiacterized  by  round  head,  broad  face,  variable 
rather  broad  heavy  nose,  medium  height  and  "  stocky  "  frame, 
light  chestnut  hair  and  haiel  grey  eyes;  and  (]}  the  Mediter- 
ranean, chaiacteriied  by  long  bead  and  face,  rather  broad  nose, 
medium  stature  and  slender  build,  dark  brown  or  black  hair 
and  dark  eyea.  The  Teutonic  race  is  entirely  confined  to  nonh- 
vcstem  £un>pe,  and  embraces  some  groupa  speaking  Celtic 
languages.  It  is  believed  by  Ripley  to  have  been  differentiated 
in  this  continent,  and  to  have  originally  been  one  with  the  other 
long.headed  race,  sometimes  known  as  the  Iberian,  and  to  the 
Italians  as  the  Ligurian  race,  which  "  prevails  everywhere 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  southern  coast  of  France,  and 
in  southern  Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,"  and  which 
extends  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  into  Africa.  The  Alpine 
race  is  geographically  intermediate  between  these  two,  having 
its-centre  in  the  Alps,  while  in  western  Europe  it  is  spread  most 
widely  over  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  in  eastern  Europe 
"  becomes  less  pure  in  proportiOD  as  we  go  east  from  the  Car- 
pathians across  the  great  plains  of  European  Russia."  Thlslasl 
race,  wbich  is  molt  persistently  characterized  by  the  shape  of 
the  head,  is  regarded  by  Ripley  as  an  intrusive  Asiatic  element 
which  once  advanced  aa  a  wedge  amongst  the  earlier  long-headed 
population  as  far  as  Brittany,  where  it  stiU  survives  in  relative 
purity,  and  even  into  Great  Britain,  though  not  Ireland,  but 
afterwards  retired  and  contracted  its  area  before  an  advance  o[ 
the  long-headed  races.  Deniker,  basing  his  claisification  on 
essentially  the  sante  data  is  Ripley  and  others,  while  agreeing 
with  them  almost  entirely  with  regard  to  tbe  distribution  of  the 
three  main  trails  (cephalic  index,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  and 
stature)  on  which  anthropologists  rely,  yet  proceeds  further  in  the 
suhdivisionof Iberacesol  Europe.  Kerecognises  six  principal 
and  lour  secondary  races.  The  six  principal  races  are  the  Nordic 
(answering  approximately  to  the  Teutonic  ol  Ripley),  the  Littoral 
or  Atlanto-Iifediterranean,  the  Ibcro-Insulat,  the  Oriental,  tbe 
Adriatic  or  Dinaric  and  the  Occidenlal  or  Cevenole. 
■  See  trit^isgraphy  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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Although  language  Is  no  test  of  race,  it  is  the  best  evidence 
for  present  or  past  commuhity  of  social  or  pdiiical  life;  and 
nothing  is  better  fitted  to  ^ve  a  true  impression  of  the  . 
position  and  relative  importance  of  the  peoples  of  '"' 
Europe  than  a  survey  of  their  linguistic  differences  and  affinities.' 
The  following  tahle  contains  the  names  of  the  various  language 
which  are  siiU  spoken  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  ol  thoae  which, 
though  now  extinct,  can  be  clearly  traced  in  other  forms.  Two 
employed  to  mark  those  which  are  emphatically 


a  kind  of 


Tbe  boundaries  of  Europ 
detettmned  by  hisiory,  and 
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can  be  Held  to  account  tor  thdr  general  iJtuatloD, 
{y™**      the  influence  of  geographical  condition!  being  leeo 

ciaei,  Eiowevtr,  it  is  otberwue.  The  pretent  politkal 
Inundaries  were  all  Kltled  when  tbe  gencnd  diiuibulion  of 
population  in  the  continent  was  in  a  lutt  measure  determined 
by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  lines  along 
which  they  run  fat  the  most  pail  show  the  influence  of  such  con- 
ditions very  clearly,  and  thus  present  in  many  cases  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  political  boundaries  in  America  and  Australia, 
where  the  boundaries  have  often  been  marked  out  in  advance  of 
the  population,  InEuropc  tbegeneralruleiathattheboundaries 
tend  to  run  Ihrouffh  some  thinly  peopled  strip  or  Iract  of  country, 
luch  as  is  fonned  by  mountain  nnges,  elevated  tablelands  loo 
bleak  lot  cultivation,  relatively  high  ground  of  no  great  altitude 
where  toil  and  climatE  are  less  favourable  to  cultivitioB  than  the 

mitsbei  or  tome  other  sterile  soil;  but  it  is  the  euepiion  for 
important  navigihje  riven  to  form  boundaries  between  countries 
ot  even  between  important  administrative  divisions  of  countries, 
and  for  lucb  exceptions  a  special  ciplanalion  can  genetalJy  be 
found.  Navigable  rivers  unite  rather  than  separate,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  generally  flow  through  populous  valleys, 
and  tbe  veuelt  that  pass  up  and  down  can  touch  as  easily  on 
one  side  as  the  other.  Minor  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  flowing 
through  sparsely  peopled  valleys  frequently  form  portions  of 
political  boundaries  simply  beume  they  are  convenient  linn 
of  demarcation.  A  brief  eiaminatlna  of  the  present  political 
map  of  Europe  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  rules. 
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ta^.Tnio  Belgium  ao  as  to  give  to  France  the 

natural  lorlrei.  o(  Civet,  a  tongue,  be  it  noted, 

and  south  require  hardly  any  comment-    Only  in 
the  Burgundy  Gate  between  the  Voiget  and  the 
Jura  ha.  an  anificial  boundary  had  lo  be  dra.n, 
and  even  (bat  in  a  minor  degree  illuKrates  the 
genrraltule.    Thidivitionotlhelbcrianpeniiuula 

se^""";    :   : 

Spain  I'l     .... 
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e  Christian  reaction  againn  the  Moors-    Th< 
valley  ol  the  Miflo  and  itt  tribulari 
natural  conneiicni  between  Calicia 

Vioorstlurtingfrom'Tbe'low^^tt  of  the  valley  '"  Eich 

oi  ibe  Douro  retulted  in  the  lormalloa  of  tbe  in  Bulg; 

kinEdom  of  Portugal,  which  found  itt  natural  >  1M5. 

catTcrn  limit  on  (he  atsniity  peopled  margin  of  ■  iBJ^. 


leicd  by  imperial  decree  to  Auttria- Hungary  in  1908. 

a  c:ri:luaive  of  Taztia  and  Stdo  Inleta  (tngether  t6l  sq.  m.l. 

zluding  Ctniry  JrSandt.  '■>  V/i±  Novi^uar. 

Igaria  proclaimed  ill  indepcodeace  of  Turkey  [n  I90«. 
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AnrnouTru.— Eliiie  Reclua.  voia.  i.  to  v.  of  WhkUi  Otpipliit 
■■wruUi  (Paria.  1876-1880),  uniUted  by  E.  G,  RavtB«nn  and 
A- H.KcAoefvgi.LSouthem  Europe,  vol.  !i,  France  and  Swiiaciiand, 
vol-  iii.  Auitria-Hungary,  Germany,  Bclrium  aad  tbe  Nplhnlanda, 
vol.  iv.  The  Britiah  Idea,  vol.  v.  Scandinavia,  Ruiiia  in  Europe, 
and  the  European  hlandi,  tranalalion  undated):  G.  G,  Chiiholm, 
"  Europe  "  (1  voli.)  In  Sun(cnd'i  Ctmptudiim  at  Cietnt^f  '*' 
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la  ■hen  we  ipcak  of  Europcu  civilization, 
lh«ighinJtBOngilu,u  in  its  modern  dcveiopmcnis,  this  wai  not 
confined  to  Europe-  In  one  &ensc  the  bistory  of  Europe  is  the 
hiitory  ol  this  dviliulion  and  o(  the  foiccs  by  which  il  «u 
produced,  preserved  uid  developed;  (oc  ■  sepuate  faiitoiy  of 
~  cr  h«ve  been  writlen  but  fm     ' 
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Europe,  indeed 

agcg  its  place  wss  Uken  by  the  conceptioiu  of  the  Church  ud 
the  Empire,  which,  though  theoielically  uoi  venal,  were  practic- 
ally European.     Yet  Ihe  history  of  the  Mates  tyucm  oI  Europe, 
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ibough  enonnoiuly  isBueoced  by  outside  form,  pcataaa  f  roa 
the  Gnt  a  character  of  ill  own,  which  eublcs  it  to  be  tmt«d  aa 
a  separate  unit.  This  historical  Europe,  however,  has  ttevn  been 
enclly  commensurate  with  Europe  considered  ai  a  gcogr^bicil 
"vision.  Russia,  though  part  of  Europe  geographically — evHi 
we  set  the  limits  of  Asia  at  tie  Don  with  certain  old  geograpbeta 
-had  but  alight  inSucnce  on  European  history  until  the  lime  of 
!tec  the  Great.  The  Ottoman  empire,  though  iu  influence  on 
the  aSain  of  Europe  was  from  the  first  profound,  was  esteDtioUy 
aa  Asiatic  power,  and  was  not  foimally  introduced  into  tbc 
European  system  until  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  tSs6.  It  siill 
remains  outside  European  dviliiation. 

Europe,  then,  ai  we  now  tonodve  the  term  in  its  application 
to  lite  political  system  asd  the  type  of  culture  established  id  this 
part  of  the  world,  may.  broadly  speaking,  be  traced  lo  foul 
principal  origins:  (i]  The  Aegean  dviliiation  (Helleoic  and  prc- 
Helleoic)]  (i)  the  Roman  erapiiei  (j)  Christianity;  <4)  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  hy  the  Teutonic  invasioos.  All 
these  forces  helped  in  tie  development  of  Europe  as  we  now  Ltkiw 
it.  To  the  Aegean  dviliiation,  whether  transformed  by  contact 
riih  Rome,  and  again  transformed  by  the  influence  of  Cbiis- 
ianity  and  the  religious  genius  of  the  middle  ages — or  fe- 
disiovered  during  the  classical  Renaissana — Europe  awes  the 
ctetiitic  qualities  of  its  thought  and  of  its  eipresaion  is 
literature  and  art.  From  tepublican  Rome  it  largely  draws  its 
coaceptinns  of  law  and  of  adminislntive  order.  Frwn  tbc 
Roman  empire  It  iubetited  a  tradition  of  poLtical  uniiy  which 
survived,  ia  visible  form,  though  but  as  a  shadowy  lymbol, 
until  the  last  Holy  Roman  cmpeior  abdicated  in  iao<i;survive<l 
also,  more  fruitfully,  in  the  rules  of  Ihe  Roman  lawyers  which 
developed  into  modem  intemational  law.  Yet  more  does  Europe 
owe  (0  Chriiiianity,  an  Asiatic  trligioa,  but  modified  by  (oalact 
with  Creek  thought  and  powerfully  organized  on  the  lines  of 
the  Roman  administrative  system.  The  Roman  Church  remained 
a  reality  when  the  Roman  emiure  had  become  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  was  throughout  the  period  of  chaos  and  iraasfoima- 
tion  that  followed  the  collapse  of  Ihe  Roman  empire  the  most 
powerful  inslrumenl  [or  giving  to  Ihe  bBlerogeaeous  laces  of 

The  history  of  Europe,  then,  might  well  begin  with  the  origins 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  trace  Ihe  rise  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  successive  Influence  upon  It  of  Hellenism  and  CbiisIiaDity. 
These  subjects  are;  however,  very  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see 
Aegean  CivmiATiON;    Gbiece;    Rouii   CntjacH   HisioaT); 

with  the  Teutonic  Invasions  and  the  break-up  of  [be  Roman 
empire,  events  which  mark  the  definite  begiiuiing  of  the  modem 


le  Romi 


re  had  been  already  "  bsrbariied  " 

i  by  irrunigrants, 
'Ts;  the  Romao 


by  the  dwindling  of  the  popublion  wi 
Teutonic  and  other,  from  beyond 

legions  were  largely  recruited  from  Cermans  and  other  bod- 
Romans,  some  of  whom  even  rose  to  the  imperial  purple.  Thus. 
in  Ihe  end,  the  Roman  emperor,  with  his  guard  and  his  bouiehokt, 
ruling  over  an  empire  mercilessly  exploited  to  £11  his  insury, 
was  essentially  indistinguishable  from  Chose  barbarian  chiefs, 
with  their  atttmilionj  and  their  primitive  fiscal  methods,  who 
entered  into  portions  of  his  inheritance  and  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  his  rule. 

The  history  of  Ihe  Teutonic  peoples  prior  W  ihdr  organised 
invasions  of  the  empire  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Ticrosic 
Peoples).  It  was  in  the  4lh  cealury  that  Ihe  pressure  of  their 
advance  was  first  felt  on  the  frontien,  and  this  led  to  a  change 
in  the  government  o(  the  empire  which  was  to  have  Datable 
consequences.  In  a.D,  ]]o  Constantine  had  liansfcTred  the 
capital  from  Rome  to  Byiantium  [Constantinople),  but  ibe 
empire,  from  Ihe  Forth  to  the  Tigris,  continued  to  be  adnunisleied 
successfully  from  a  single  centre.  Not,  however,  for  long:  the 
increasing  perili  from  without  made  a  closer  supervis»n  esaenlial, 
and  after  Ihe  death  of  Theodosius  I.  (jgj)  the  ampR  was  divided 
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iMtwcen  «aipeiors  of  the  Eut  ind  Wc 

Dot  only  of  Ihc  bwak-up  of  Ihe  cmpi: 

divergence  betwctn  the  eutcm  ud 

teligioa  and  collure  which  hu  coniiaued  lo  Ihi*  d»y. 

The  preuuie  of  (he  Teutonic  iovuiDng  b«»oie  Incteuiogly 
itroitf  during  the  rdgni  of  the  emperor  Valens  ind  hii  lucccsuri. 
That  invisiOD]  irere  of  two  typa,  (1}  mijcntioni  of  whole 
people!  with  their  old  CennaD  palriuchil  organiution  com- 
plete, (a)  banda,  larger  or  imaller,  of  emigrutl  in  search  of  land 
to  Kttte  on,  without  tribai  cohesion,  but  organized  under  ihe 
leadership  of  tnilitary  chiefs.  The  eiuiier  invaden,  Goths  an^ 
Vandals,  and  later  the  Burtundians  and  Lombards  were  of  the 
fint  type;  to  the  secood  belonged  the  Tianka,  "  free  "  men 
from  the  Saion  plain,  and  the  Saion  invaden  of  Biituo.  The 
distinction  was  a  vilal  one;  for  the  Goths,  VaQdlls,  Burgundians 
and  Lombards  never  took  root  in  the  soil,  and  luccumbcd  In 
turn,  while  the  Franlcish  and  Saxon  immigrants,  each  man  Lord 
in  his  own  estate,  not  only  maintained  themselves,  but  set  up  at 
the  coit  of  the  Roman  organizslion  and  of  the  power  of  their 
own  king*  *  wholly  new  polity,  based  oa  the  independence  of 
the  territorial  unit,  which  later  on  wa         '      '      '       '     '  " 


!  of  Tun 


n  bv»di 


withm  the  empire.  In  378  the  Coths  defeated  and 
I^.  .  ilew  the  emperor  Valens  in  a  battle  near  Adiianople; 
iH^SZ*.  ">  *">  ^^^''  ^°S  "'  'li'  W«'  ^'I"'  >*<^'('  Some: 

and  shortly  alter  his  death  the  Goths  passed  into  Gaul 
mnd  Spain.  In  419  Caiseric,  king  o!  the  Vandals,  at  the  invita- 
tion, it  is  laid,  of  the  governor  Bonifacijs,  passed  over  from 
Spaio  to  Roman  Africa,  which  bccann  the  centre  of  another 
Teulonic  kingdom,  loon  esublished  as  a  great  naval  power 
which  tor  a  while  commanded  the  Mediterranean  and  devastated 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  with  its  piracies. 

Meanwhile  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  were  pressing  into 
Getniany  and  Caul,  while  from  41Q  onwards  the  Saxons,  the 
An^ei  and  the  Julet  invaded  and  occupied  Britain.  For  a 
moment  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Aiyan  or  Turanian  races  would  be 
■npreme,  but  in  4SI  Atlill,  king  ol  the  Huns,  was  decisively 
beaten  in  Ihe  battle  ol  ChUons  by  a  comlunailon  of  Franks, 
Gothi  and  Romans,  under  the  Raman  general  Aeiius  and 
Theodoiius,  king  of  Ibe  Coths.   This  baltk  decided  thai  Europe 


Zeao,  should  rule  the »  .  ,      _ 

of  the  East  Goths,  ruled  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain;  but  alter  his 
death  in  536  the  empire  of  the  East  Golhi  was  shattered,  and 
changes  took  place  which  ted  to  the  rise  of  independent  Teutonic 
kingdoms  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Id  Caul  Clovii  (d.  sit),  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  had  already  established  his  power,  and  in  Spain, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo,  now 
asserted  its  Teutonic  independence.  Under  the  emperor 
Justinian  (sJJ-s6s),  indeed,  the  Roman  empire  seemed  m  a  lait 
way  10  recover  its  tupreiQacy;  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
was  deslroyed;  in  $ss  the  Byianline  general  Nanes  finally 
ahaitered  the  power  of  the  East  Coths  in  Italy,  and  the  eiarchaie 
of  Ravenna  was  esublished  in  dependence  on  the  Eastern 
emperor;  the  West  Coths  were  forcnl  10  give  up  the  south  of 

of  Justinian  troubles  began.  In  56S  the  Lomharda,  under 
Alboin,  appeared  in  Italy,  which  they  overran  as  far  south  as 
the  Tiber,  establishing  their  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  eiar- 
chite.  tiiough  in  Asia  the  erapeior  Heracliui,  io  a  series  of 
victorious  campaigns,  broke  the  Pcraiao  power  and  succeeded 
even  in  eitcading  the  Roman  dominion,  Italy,  save  for  a  while 
Ravenna  itself  and  a  few  scattered  sea-coast  towns,  was  thence- 
forth lost  to  the  empire  of  which  in  theory  it  still  formed  a 
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the  political 
'  otn  century  Rome, 
it  y  of  the  Caesars. 


power  of  Lhe  papacy.    At  Lhebcginn    ^ 

under  Theodoric  the  Goth,  was  still  the  1 

the  tradition  ol  its  ancient  life  was  yet  ui 

of  the  century  Rome,  under  Pope  Ciegory  Lhe  Great  (590-604), 

had  become  the  city  of  the  popes.    And  with  the  city  Ihe  popes 

entered  into  some  of  the  inheritance  ol  the  Caesars;  in  the 

world-wide  activity  of  Gregory  we  already  have  a  loreshidowing 

great  medievalpopes,  in  a  truer  sense  than  the  medieval  emperon, 
Ihe  representalivs  of  the  idea  of  Roman  imperial  unity  (see 
Roue,  ICC.  ii.  UMlt  Aia;  Patacy). 
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Hie  next  tvcnt  thU  prolauiiilly  a&ectcd  tlic  biitory  ot  Eun>p« 
Tu  the  ri»  of  MihOEunediniim.  In  a.d.  6ii,  litteen  yean 
j^  H^  after  Gregory's  death,  occurred  the  flight  (.Bijra)  of 
i*K  A.  a  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  fixed  the 
ta.  AM  meioorable  era  of  the  He^ia.    The  luJI  lorce  of  the 

■"''"''■  felt  till  after  his  death  (6]j).  The  emperor  Heradiua, 
the  vigour  of  his  maohood  pasied,  wai  unable  to  meet  Ihii  nev 
peril;  the  Anta,  iliong  in  their  hardy  limplicily  and  new-horn 
religious  fanaticism,  and  aided  by  the  tieuoo  and  cowardice  of 
the  decadent  Rqipan  gaveming  classes,  avemn  Asia  Minor, 
conquered  Egypt  and  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  overwhelmed 
the  Gothic  kingdoa>  in  Spain,  and  even  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Narbonne.    One  of 

dviliaation  became  gradually  confined  to  £urope;  another  was 
that  the  trade  mules  to  the  East  wen  doted  to  the  Western 
nations.  The  conquest  of  Naibanne  marked  the  limit  of  the 
advance  of  Islam  in  western  Europe,  for  in  73J  the  Arabs  were 
overthrown  by  Charles  Marlel  in  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  a 
I  years  later  were  driven  out  of  Gaul, 


they  succeeded  in   maintai 


middle  ages,  developing  a  high  type  of  dviliiation  which  bad 
■  coiuiderable  Influence  on  the  intellectual  life  o!  medieval 
Europe;  and  it  was  not  till  mg*  that  Granada,  their  last  posses- 
sion in  the  peninsula,  was  conquered  by  the  Christian  monaidu, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  battle  of  Tours  emphasised  and  increased  the  power  and 
repuuiion  of  Charles  Klaitel.  As  a  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the 
^^  decadent  Merovingian  successors  of  Clovit,  he  was 
JJJ^J^  virtually  niler  of  Ihe  Franks,  and,  after  hii  death, 
""^  thelast  of  theroii/ojuioiiijol  the  house  of  Metovedi 
was  deposed,  and  Pippin,  Charles's  son,  was  elected  king  of  Ihe 
Franks.    The  prestige  of  the  Carolingiin  house  (to  give  it  the 

entreaty  of  Pope  Stephen  IfL.  Pippin  marched  into  Italy  and 
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cmpbt.  Tin  h!i  dettb  in  814  CharleraapK  wai  king  ol  the 
Pranks  as  well  as  emperor  His  kingdom  embraced  not  only  ^ 
Germany  and  modem  France,  but  induded  a  large  pan  of 
Italy  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebio.  Under  his  rule  wetlent 
Eur^ie  was  united  in  a  powerful  empire,  in  the  or 
which  the  prindples  of  Roman  and  Teul  ~ 
were  blendedi  and,  after  hfs  death,  he  le 
the  Franklsh  and  German  kin^  the  tradition  ol  a  centralized 
government  which  survived  tfie  duos  of  the  period  that  f  c^lowed, 
and  the  pmciiptive  ri^t  to  the  title  and  pitstige  of  KoinaD 
empenira — a  tradition  and  a  tiaim  that  were  to  eieidse  a 
notable  effect  on  the  devdopmeal  of  Euiopsa  hislory  for 
cenlurie)  lo  rome.  (See  FiAKcr:  Hinary  and  CBAKtXHAGm.) 
The  period  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  [B14;  to  the  nth 
century  is  characteriied  in  western  Europe  by  the  genenl 
weakening  of  the  idea  of  central  government  and  by  ^,^, 
the  rise  of  feudalism.  During  the  same  period  the  ■ito'ito 
East  Roman  or  Byiantine  empire  escaped  disruption  ^tmtmt 
and,  preserving  the  traditions  of  Roman  dvil  and  ^"'f 
military  administration,  formed  an  effective  barrier 
for  Europe  and  Christendom  against  the  advancing  tide  of  Islam. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  growing  divergence  belweea 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  had  been  accentuated 
by  the  Iconoclastic  cDQUoveny  (see  Iconoclasig),  and  was 
destined  in  1053  to  culminate  la  a  definite  schism,  was  gradually 
widening  the  breach  between  the  two  types  of  European  dviliEa- 
tioo,  which  came  into  violent  conflict  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
13th  century,  when  cruiaden  from  western  Europe  captured 
CoastaDtiBople  and  set  up  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East  (ate 
RoiuH  EimsE,  Later;  Cuuics  Risjoiv;  CitDaAOis].  In 
western  Europe,  meanwhile,  the  Unity  of  the  empire  did  not  long 
survive  Charlemagne.  Its  definite  break-up  dates  f n>m  ihelieaty 
of  Verdun  (S41),  by  which  Charles  the  Bald  received  Neuttria, 
Aquitaine  and  western  Burgundy,  Louis  Ihe  German  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Saiony  and  Thuringia,  and  the  emperor  Lothaii  the 
middle  kingdom  known  by  his  name,  the  rtpiiaa  iMkarii  oc 
Lolharingia  (see  LOUAINZ).  By  the  partition  of  Menen  (S;o) 
Lothariogia  itself  was  divided  between  the  West  and  East 
Franklsh  realms — France  and  Gerfaiany,  terms  which  from  this 
time  begin  to  rqnescnt  true  national  diviuons.  With  the 
treaties  of  Verdun  and  Mcrsen  the  history  of  the  European  ilila 
system  may  be  said  to  begin. 

dissolved  Iiy  disruption  from  within  and  al 
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Struggles  had  led  to  the  growth  of  independent  or  semMndepend- 
ent  powers  within  the  states  themselves.  The  Frank  landowners 
had  successfully  asserted  their  Independence  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king  (or  emperor)  and  his  officials;  the  Imperial  officials 
themselves,  dukes  or  counts,  had  received  grants  oi  lands  with 
similar  immunities  ibeneficia)t  and  these  had  become  hereditary. 
Thus  sprang  up  a  class  of  great  territorial  nobles  to  whom,  amid 
the  growing  anarchy,  men  looked  for  protection  rather  than  to 
the  weak  and  remote  central  power;  and  so,  out  of  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was 
born  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Feudalism). 
This  organization  was  admirable  for  defence;  and  with  its  aid, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  loth  century,  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Germany  had  been  made  safe  against 
the  northern  barbarians,  who  had  either  been  driven  off  and 
barriers  erected  against  their  return — e,g.  the  marks  established 
by  Henry  the  Fowler  along  the  middle  Elbe — or,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Normans,  absorbed  Into  a  system  well  adapted  for  such 
a  process.  By  the  treaty  of  St  Clatre-sur-Epte  (911)  between 
Charles  the  Simple  and  RoUo,  chief  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Normans 
were  established  in  the  country  since  known  as  Normandy  (7.9.), 
as  feudatories  of  the  French  crown.  In  England,  by  the  treaty  of 
Wedmore  (878)  between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  king  Guthrum,  the 
Danes  had  already  been  established  in  a  large  part  of  England. 
Feudalism,  by  the  time  the  Northmen  had  been  subdued  by  its 
aid,  was  quite  firmly  established  in  the  western  part  of  Europe: 
.  During  the  x  xth  century  it  was  carried  by  the  Normans 
into  EngUnd,  into  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and  by  the 
nobles  of  the  first  crusade  into  the  newly  established 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (1099).  By  the  kings  of  France, 
England  and  Germany,  however,  who  saw  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  stripped  of  all  but  the  semblance  of  power  by  its  delega- 
tion to  their  more  or  less  nominal  vassals,  the  feudal  organization 
was  eariy  recognized  as  impossible  as  a  form  of  state  government, 
if  the  state  was  to  be  preserved;  and  the  history  of  the  three 
great  European  powers  during  the  succeeding  centuries  Is  mainly 
that  of  the  straggle  of  the  sovereigns  against  the  disruptive  am- 
bitions of  the  great  feudal  nobles.  In  England  the  problem  was, 
from  the  outset,  simplified;  for  though  William  the  Conqueror 
introduced  the  system  of  feudal  land  tenure  into  England  In  1066 
be  refused  to  set  it  up  as  his  system  of  government,  retaining 
alongside  of  it  the  old  English  national  policy.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  had  become 
firmly  established;  and  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus 
(1x80-1223)  and  Louis  IX.  (x2a6-x37o)  that  the  monarchy 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand.  From  this  time  until  the  xyth 
century  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  spite  of  occasional 
lapses,  grew  steadily  stronger.  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the 
German  kingship.  Its  association  with  the  undefined  claims 
involved  In  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  traditionally  attached  to 
it,  and  notably  those  to  authority  in  Italy,  neccssiuted  con- 
cession after  concession  to  the  feudal  nobles,  in  order  to  purchase 
their  support  for  their  assertion.  The  kingship,  moreover, 
became  elective;  the  imperial  title  was  obtainable  only  at  Rome 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope;  and  the  German  kings  thus  became 
entangled  in  contests,  not  only  with  their  own  vassals,  but  with 
the  tremendous  spiritual  force  of  the  medieval  papacy  by 
which,  for  its  own  ends,  the  ^irit  of  feudal  insubordination  was 
from  time  to  time  fomented.  Thtis  in  Germany  the  feudal  nobles 
gradually  acquired  a  sovereign  status  which,  in  some  cases,  has 
survived  the  territorial  rearrangements  of  the  19th  century  and 
left  its  mark  on  the  federal  constitution  of  modem  Germany; 
while  the  kingship  and  the  imperial  title  grew  more  and  more 
shadowy  till  in  x8o6  it  vanished  altogether.  (See  Engush 
History;  Fiance:  Hislory;  Gesmany:  History.) 

In  France  the  process  by  which  a  strong  hereditary  monarchy 
was  established  was  a  slow  one.    During  the  greater  part  of  the 
loth  century  the  Carolingians,  stripped  of  the  vast 
""^"^  domains  wUch  had  been  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
Pippin,  owed  their  continued  existence  to  the  for- 
bearance of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris.    In  987, 
}iowever,  the  last  Carolingian  king  died,  aiul  Hugh  Capet,  son  of 
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Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  of  the  territorial  magnates, 
was  chosen  king  of  France.  With  his  election  dates  the  real 
beginning  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors Paris  became  the  capital  of  France.  Hugh's  election, 
however,  was  the  work  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  France 
remained  divided  among  a  number  of  great  fiefs,  of  which  the 
chief  were  Brittany,  Anjou,  FUuiders,  Vermandois,  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Gasoony,  Toulouse  and  Normandy. 

While  the  central  power  in  France  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  development  of  the  royal  authority  in  Germany 
was  in  the  xoth  and  xxth  centuries  more  rapid.  In 
9xx  the  German  magnates  had  deaed  Conrad  the  '^'v«f 
Franoonian  to  reign  over  them,  and  ih  919  Henry 
"  the  Fowler  **  of  Saxony,  "  whose  reign  forms  one  of 
the  great  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  German  nation." 
He  defeated  the  Hungarians,  the  Slavs  and  the  Danes,  and  by 
encouraging  the  growth  and  development  of  towns  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  German  kingdom.  His  immediate 
successors,  Otto  the  Great  and  Otto  II.,  continued  his  work, 
which  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign 
of  the  idealist  Otto  m.,  whose  "  cosmopolitan  imperialism  " 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  German  Church  and  to  some 
extent.with  the  German  nobles.  Henry  II.  (looi-xoas)  asserted 
with  success  his  authority  over  Germany,  and  his  successor 
Conrad  n.,  who  belonged  to  the  Salian  or  Franconian  line,  did 
much  to  secure  unity  and  prosperity  to  the  Empire.  His  son  -and 
successor  Henry  III.  (1039- X056)  governed  Germany  wisely, 
and  his  reign  witnessed  the  culminating  point  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  seemed  probable  that 
Germany,  like  England  and  France,  would  gradually  escape  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  great  feudatories.  The  future  of  the  German 
monarchy  depended  upon  the  ability  oi  future  kings  to  suppress 
the  forces  of  feudal  disintegration  in  Germany,  and  to  withstand 
the  temptation  of  strugglLig  to  establish  Uieir  influence  over 
Italy.  Unfortunately  for  German  kingship  Heniy  IV.  (1056- 
I X06)  was  only  sue  years  old  on  his  accession,  and  when  he  became 
a  man  he  found  that  the  papacy  under  Hildebrand's  influence  was 
practically  independent  of  the  emperor.  Had  Henry  confined 
his  efforts  io  coerdng  the  German  barons  he  might,  like  the 
Normans  and  Angevins  in  F.ni^and,  and  like  the  Capetians  in 
France,  have  proved  successfuL  Unfortunately  for  Germany 
Henry  entered  upon  the  famous  contest  with  the  p^Micy  under 
Gregory  VII.  (X073-X080),  which  ended  In  the  X3th  century  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  II.  The 
struggle  began  in  X073  over  the  question  of  investiture  (q.v.), 
and  widened  Into  a  dud  between  the  spirittud  and  temporal 
powers.  During  the  early  yean  of  the  contest  the  influence  of 
the  papacy  reached  a  high  pitch  and  made  itself  fdt  in  the  crusad- 
ing movement,  which  recdved  its  first  impetus  from  Pope 
Urban  H.,  who  ai^>ealed  to  Europe  at  the  council  of  Clermont 
in  X09S  to  recover  the  Holy  Places  from  the  Turks. 

Duiing  the  xxth  century  the  Eastern  Empire  was  attacked  by 
the  Russians,  the  Normans  and  the  Seljuks.  The  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  foimd  himself  on  his  accession  in 
xo8x  threatened  by  the  Sdjuks  (the  victors  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Manzikert  in  X071)  and  by  the  Sicilian 
Normans  who  In  xo8x  besieged  Durazzo.  In  X083  he  yf^**? 
defeated  the  Normans  in  the  battle  of  Durazzo,  and 
with  the  death  of  Robert  Guiscard  in  1085  all  danger  from  a  fresh 
Norman  invasion  passed  away.  But  the  first  crusade  brought 
new  aiudeties  to  Alexius,  for  he  feared  that  the  crusaders  might 
attack  Constantinople.  That  fear  removed,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  increased  connexion  between  eastern  and  western  Europe 
by  bestowing  commercial  privileges  upon  the  Italian  trading 
republics,  who  thus  gained  access  to  the  ports  of  the  Empire  on 
easy  terms. 

With  the  era  of  The  Crusades,  which  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
the  X3th  century,  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  of  change,  the 
importance  of  which  is  realized  by  contrasting  the  condition 
of  western  Christendom  in  the  xith  with  Its  condition  in  the 
13th  century.  Between  the  opening  and  close  of  the  crusading 
movement  Europe  underwent  a  complete  revolution.    While  the 
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Cnisades  tended  to  enhance  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
papacy  and  the  power  of  European  monaichs,  they  also  led  to 
increased  knowledge  of  the  East,  to  the  rapid  de- 
vdopment  of  commerce,  to  the  introduction  of  new 
Uniudf  industries,  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  to  the  rapid  development  of  town 
life  (see  Communx).  At  the  same  time  the  Hilde- 
brandine  reformation  was  having  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe.  The  xath  century 
saw  the  establishment  of  many  new  monastic  orders  (see  Monasti- 
cism),  and  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  speculative  and  literary 
revival  (see  Scqolastxcxsm).  This  movement  owed  not  a  little 
of  its  success  to  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  which  stirred  up 
intellectual  as  well  ^  commercial  activity.  This  intellectual 
activity,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  commercial  expansion,  were — 
since  learning  was  still  a  monopoly  of  the  clerical  order— weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  papacy,  whidi  in  the  xsth  century  attained 
the  height  of  its  power,  if  not  of  its  pretensions.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church 
upon  the  development  of  Europe  at  this  period.  The  popes,  in 
fact,  represented  Europe  in  a  sense  that  could  not  be  predicated 
of  the  emperors;  the  terror  of  their  spiritual  power,  their  vast 
wealth  derived  from  the  tribute  of  all  the  West,  their  unique 
experience  of  international  affairs,  and— in  the  case  of  the  great 
popes  of  this  epoch— the  superiority  of  their  minds  and  characters, 
made  them  not  only  the  ^iritual  rulers  of  Europe,  but  the  effec- 
tive centres  of  whatever  political  unity  it  possessed.  As  a 
Byzantine  observer  was  to  observe  of  Innocent  III.,  they  had 
become  the  successors  of  the  Caesars  rather  than  of  Peter  (see 
Papacy). 

Nowhere  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Crusades  seen  more 
dearly  than  in  France.  The  smaller  fiefs  were  steadily  absorbed 
QnwtM»l  hy  the  greater  lordships,  which  in  their  turn  fell 
tbtn^Ml  victims  to  the  royal  power.  It  might  almost  be  said 
powarte  j^at  "  modern  France  is  a  creation  of  the  Crusades." 
AvflM.  jY^  effects  of  the  crusading  movement  were  felt  in 
France  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.  (1x08-1137).  Aided 
by  his  able  minister  Suger,  Louis  managed  before  his  death  to 
add  to  the  possessions  of  his  bouse  the  tie  de  France  and  a 
prospective  daim  to  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  Under  his  successor 
Louis  VII.  (ix37~xi8o)  the  consolidation  movement  was  checked 
owing  to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (after  her  divorce 
from  Louis  VII.)  to  Henry  II.  of  England.  By  the  addition  of  his 
wife's  lands  (Gascony  and  Guienne)  to  those  which  he  had  already 
inherited  from  his  father  and  mother  (Normandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine  and  Maine)  Henry  was  enabled  to  form  the  powerful 
though  short-lived  Angevin  empire.  But  the  lost  ground  was 
rapidly  recovered  by  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223),  who  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  foUy  of  John  of  England,  and 
before  12x5  had  united  firmly  to  France  Normandy,  Maine, 
Anjou  and  Touraine.  Louis  VllL  and  Louis  IX.  adhened  firmly 
to  the  policy  of  Philip  IV.,  and  in  xasS,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
Henry  III.  of  England  recognized  the  loss  of  Poitou.  There  thus 
remained  to  En^and  out  of  the  vast  continental  domains  of 
Henry  II.  only  Gascony  and  Guienne. 

The  rest  of  Europe  was  also  in  various  degrees  affected  by  the 
Crusades.  While  Spain  was  occupied  in  a  crusade  of  her  own 
ffgggnt  against  the  Moors  and  gradually  driving  them  into 
twauMa  Granada,  Germany,  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  England, 
•^***^  were  interested  in,  and  influenced  by,  the  Crusades 
"  against  the  Turks.  During  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
nobles  in  the  East  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  development 
of  the  mercantile  dass  proceeded  without  interruption.  The 
trading  classes  demanded  strong  governments  and  equal  justice, 
and  vigorously  supported  the  monarchs  in  their  suppression  of 
feudalism. 

During  the  X2th  and  13th  centuries  the  Crusades  thus  proved 
a  large  factor  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Italian  mari- 
time states,  an  "open  door"  between  East  and  West  was 
secured,  and  reinforcements  from  Europe  were  poured  into 
Syria  as  long  as  the  peoples  of  the  West  regarded  the  stability 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Syria  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 


During  the  crusading  period  a  check  was  placed  to  tlie  tide  of 
Mahommedan  conquest,  while  to  the  caliphate  the  Crusades 
proved  a  peipetual  drain  upon  its  material  resources.  To  the 
MabommedanS'the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  by  the  Chris- 
tians was  as  great  a  humiliation  as  their  desecration  by  the 
Mahommedans  was  to  the  crusaders.  Unfortunatdy  the  Cru- 
sades led  to  a  disastrous  schism  between  the  Bjrzantine  empire 
and  western  Christendom,  which  had  calamitous  results^  The 
decay  of  the  crusading  spirit  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  European  nations,  but  the  price  paid 
was  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Turks  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Crusades  thus  not  only  postponed 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  for  some  two 
hundred  years,  but  led,  as  had  already  been  said,  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  commerce,  as  seen  in  the  raixd  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Italian  dties,  and  to  a  striking  development  <d 
town  life. 

The  Crusades  had  enormously  strengthexted  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  papacy,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  its  victofy 
over  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  II.  From 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  in  x  3  50  the  struggle  between  the  Empire 
and  the  papacy  continued,  and  is  coinddent  in  point 
of  time  with  Uie  Crusades.  The  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (i  x 52-x  xgo)  saw  that  struggle  at  its  height, 
and  during  that  rdgn  it  became  apparent  that  the  tmpenr'% 
efforts  to  unite  Italy  and  Germany  under  one  crown  were  doomed 
to  failure.  The  rise  and  success  of  the  alliance  of  Italian  republics 
known  as  the  Lombard  League  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  papacy,  but  in  their  contest  with  the  popes  the 
emperors  never  had  any  chance  of  gaining  a  permanent  victory. 
Frederick  II.  continued  with  great  energy  to  attempt  the  hope- 
less task  of  dominating  the  papacy,  but  his  possession  <rf  Sidly 
only  made  the  popes  more  determined  than  ever  to  establish 
their  predominance  in  Italy.  Frederick's  death  in  1250  marked 
not  only  the  triumph  of  Uie  papacy  in  Italy,  but  also  that  of 
feudalism  in  Gemumy.  He  has  been  called  Uie  "  most  dazzling 
of  the  long  line  of  imperial  failures,"  and  with  him  ends  the 
Empire  as  it  was  originaOy  ooncdved.  Henceforward  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  whidi  implied  the  uxiity  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  the  dose  alliance  of  pope  and  emperor,  no  longer  exists  save 
in  luune,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  i^orificd  German  kingship 
presiding  over  a  confederation  of  turbulent  German  noUes. 

Thus  with  the  later  years  of  the  X3th  century  Europe  had 
arrived  at  the  definite  dose  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  The  period  of  the  Crusades  was  over,  the 
theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  broken  down. 
The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  to  the  dose 
of  the  xsth  century  inight  well  be  styled  the  latter 
days  of  medieval  Europe. 

During  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries  the  idea  of  regarding 
Europe  as  one  state  in  which  emperor  aiul  pope  presided  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  kings  gave  way  before  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  and  particularism.  Eni^nd,  France  and  Spain  were 
rapidly  becoming  strong  centralized  monarchies  which  stood  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  weakened  Emjure.  Partly  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Empire  and  papacy  to  work  together, 
a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  formation  of  nationzl 
monarchies.  While  Frederick  II.  had  failed,  Louis  DC  and 
Philip  IV.  of  France,  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  (12x7-1353), 
James  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Aragon  (i  313-1 376)  aitd  Edward  1. 
of  England  (1339-1397)  succeeded  in  hying  the  foundations  of 
strong  monarchies  which  after  two  centuries  of  struggles  with 
the  dying  efforts  of  feudalism  were  established  on  a  firm  basis. 
In  spite  of  the  intellectual  activity  and  pditical  developments 
which  characterized  the  13th,  14th  and  xsth  centuries  it  remains 
true  that  the  later  middle  ages  were  marked  by  the  decay  of 
those  remarkable  social  and  political  forces  which  had  been 
such  striking  characteristics  of  the  earlier  period  (see  ^Iiddix 
Ages). 

Thus  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries  have  characteristics  which 
differentiate  them  from  all  preceding  and  succeeding  oentoiies, 
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The  triumph  of  the  papacy  over  the  Empire  had  been  short-lived. 
Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Italy,  Clement  V.  was  in  1305 
compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon,  and  till  1377— a 
period  known  as  the  Babylonish  captivity — the  popes 
remained  in  France.  While  the  Empire  and  papacy 
ittka  0/  steadily  decline,  while  the  Byzantine  empire  falls 
^^Ji?k  ^^^^  ^^^  Turks,  strong  monarchies  are  gradually 
^UtariL,  formed  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
in  Italy  the  Renaissance  movement  covers  the  later 
years  of  the  i$th  century  with  glory  (see  Renaissance). 
During  these  centuries  there  is  common  to  Europe  no  one 
principle  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  kingdoms.  But  while  the 
old  system,  founded  on  belief  in  the  unity  of  Europe  imder  the 
Empire  and  papacy,  declines  amid  chaos  and  turbulence,  there 
is  much  intellectual  and  political  activity  which  portends  the 
appearance  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  The  14th  and 
15th  centuries  may  truly  be  styled  a  period  of  transition. 

From  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  in 
1354  to  1373,  when  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  became  king,  d»os 
reigned  in  Germany,  and  the  period  is  known  as  the 
Great  Interregnum.  The  forces  of  decentralization 
'•  strengthened  themselves,  and  the  emperors  foimd  that 
f'^'  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  united  German  kingdom 
was  an  impossibility.  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  (1273' 
1 391),  realizing  what  were  the  limits  of  his  power  in  Germany 
and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  esUblish  his  hold  upon  Italy, 
began  that  policy  of  family  aggrandizement  which  was  continued 
so  notably  by  successive  members  of  his  house.  His  reign 
witnessed  the  firm  establishment  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou  in  Naples, 
and,  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1382,  the  supremacy  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  in  Sicily.  Refusing  to  follow  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.  and  to  take  part  in  distant  expeditions,  Rudolph 
conquered  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  Vienna 
became  the  capital  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  in  Germany, 
and  his  son  Albert  of  Austria,  who  was  king  from  1298  to 
1308,  was  careful  to  continue  the  policy  of  his  father.  Though 
no  Habsburg  was  again  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  till  X438, 
when  the  long  succession  of  emperors  began  which  continued 
unbroken  till  1742,  the  establishment  of  the  Habsburgs  in 
Austria  by  Rudolph  proved  an  event  of  European  importance. 
From  that  time  the  leading  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizement.  In  1335  they 
received  Carinthia,  in  1363  the  Tirol.  While,  however,  the 
Habsburgs,  the  Wittelsbachs  and  later  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
were  strengthening  themselves,  the  Empire  was  steadily  declining 
in  power  and  influence.  The  X4th  century  saw  Switzerland 
shake  itself  free  from  the  Austrian  house  and  establish  its 
independence,  which  was,  however,  not  formally  acknowledged 
till  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

During  the  14th  century  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  became 
more  and  more  accentuated  under  the  weak  rule  of  Louis  IV. 
On  his  death  in  1346  his  successor  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  known 
as  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  made  a  celebrated  attempt  to  form 
a  strong  centralized  German  monarchy.  With  that  object  he 
issued  in  1356  the  Golden  Bull,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  imperial  election  would  be  settled. 
The  number  of  imperial  electors  was  settled,  and  henceforth 
they  were  to  consist  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz  and 
Trier,  and  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
nurgrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
Charles  hoped  to  concentrate  gradually  in  his  house  all  the 
chief  German  provinces,  and  having  by  the  Golden  Bull  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  growth  of  the  towns,  he  expected  to 
establish  firmly  the  imperial  influence  in  Germany.  But  the 
towns  were  too  strong  to  be  coerced,  and  during  his  retgn  the 
Swabian  cities  formed  a  imion;  and  though  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Sigismtmd  to  the  heiress  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
and  the  possession  of  Brandehburg,  which  fell  to  him  in  1373, 
seemed  steps  towards  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  his  death  in 
1378  left  his  work  unfinished.  Moreover,  his  son  and  successor 
Wenceslaus(i378-i40o)  proved,  like  Richard  II.  of  England  and 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  unequal  to  the  task  of  checking  the  growing 
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independence  of  the  nobles  and  the  cities.  The  Hanaeatic  League 
(9.9.)  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  in  138 1  the  Rhenish 
towns  formed  a  confederation.  Wenceslaus,  like  Richard  II., 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  advahce  westwards  by  the 
Turks  occupied  the  attention  of  his  brother  Sigismund,  now 
king  of  Himgary;  he  was- himself  unpopular  in  Bohemia,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  his  cousin  Jobst 
of  Moravia,  who  bad  secured  Brandenburg.  In  1400  Wenceslaus 
was  formally  deposed  by  the  electors,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  1419.  His  successor  Rupert 
of  the  palatinate  reigned  from  1400  to  14 10,  and  during  his  reign 
the  council  of  Pisa  endeavoured  to  bring  to  an  end  the  great 
schism  which  had  followed  upon  the  return  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 
from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  1377.  Two  popes  had  been  elected, 
one  living  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon,  and  Christian  Europe 
was  scandali^  at  the  sight  of  two  rival  pontiffs.  On  Rupert's 
death  the  electors  chose  Sigismund  the  brother  of  Wenceslaus, 
and  be  ruled  as  emperor  from  14 11  to  1437. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  the  pspacy  was 
seen  to  have  fallen  from  the  high  position  which  it  occupied  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  The  Avignon 
captivity  followed  by  the  great  schism  weakened  its 
temporal  as  well  as  its  spiritual  power  and  prestige, 
while  national  developments  and  dynastic  ambitions, 
such  as  led  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  diverted  men's  minds 
from  religious  to  purely  temporal  concerns.  The  work  of  Wy- 
cliffe  and  Hus  illustrated  not  only  the  decline  of  papal  prestige 
but  also  the  general  opinion  that  reform  in  the  papacy  was 
necessary.  Sigismund's  reign  as  emperor  was  rendered  ^.^^ 
noteworthy  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  council  of  onuitf. 
Constance  (f.v.),  and  by  his  successful  efforts  to  sup-  •mtmrw, 
presstheHussite  movement  in  Bohemia  (see  Hussites).  '^' 
That  country  on  the  death  tof  Wenceslaus  in  1419 
fell  to  Sigismund,  but  it  was  not  till  143 1,  after  a  long  and 
sangxiinary  war,  that  the  oppositioa  to  the  union  of  Bohemia 
with  the  Empire  was  supprrased.  Led  by  2i2ka  and  other  able 
chiefs,  the  Bohemians  who  were  Slavs  utilized  the  Hussite 
movement  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  secure  their  independence. 
In  1436  Sigismimd  was  formally  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia. 
In  X431,  the  year  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Hussites,  he  (^>ened  the  council  of  Basel  (^.v.),  being 
resolved  to  establish  a  religious  peace  in  Europe  and  to  prevent 
the  Hussite  doctrines  from  spreading  into  Germany.  In  X438 
Sigismund  died,  leaving  Germany  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
papacy,  but  having  successfully  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
Bohemians  to  acquire  independence.  Sigismund's  death  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  for  his  successor  Albert 
of  Austria  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Habsburg 
emperors.  Albert  himself  reigned  only  from  1438  to  X440,  but 
on  his  death  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferr^  upon  another 
member  of  the  Habsburg  house,  Frederick,  duke  of  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  known  as  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  With  his 
accession  the  imperial  throne  became  practically  hereditary  in 
the  Habsburg  family.  Frederick's  long  reign,  which  lasted  from 
X440  to  1493,  was  of  little  benefit  to  Germany;  for  he  showed 
no  administrative  skill  and  proved  a  weak  and  incapable  ruler. 
Undoubtedly  bis  lot  fell  upon  evil  days,  for  not  only  were  the 
Turks  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but  both  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  gave  him  much  anxiety.  The  imminent  fall  nttaUag 
of  Constantinople,  the  last  barrier  of  Christendom  •rcto- 
against  Islam  in  the  East,  was  a  threat  not  only  to  '^^* 
the  Empire,  but  to  all  Christian  Europe.  But  western  SCvTMU. 
Europe  was  too  much  occupied  with  internecine  feuds  to 
unite  effectively  against  the  common  enemy.  In  vain  the  emperor 
John  VI.  had  gone  in  person  to  solicit  aid  at  the  various  courts 
of  the  West;  in  vain  be  had  humbled  himself  to  pay  the  price 
asked,  by  subscribing  to  the  abnegation  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  Orthodox  Chunh,  which  secured  the  ephemeral  reunion  of 
Christendom  at  the  council  of  Florence  (1438).  The  crusading 
spirit  was  dead;  the  European  powers  stirred  no  finger  to  save 
the  imperial  city;  and  in  1453  Sultan  Mahommed  II.  rode 
through  the  breach  over  the  body  of  the  last  of  the  Eastern 
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Cusars,  and  planted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Eastern  Christendom  (see  Tubxzy;  and  Roman 
Empire,  Lateb). 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  marked  the  definite  establishment 
on  European  soil  of  a  power  alien  and  hostile  to  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  European  dvUisation.  It  was  a  power,  more- 
over, which  could  live  only  by  expanding;  and  for  over  two 
hundred  years  to  come  the  dread  of  Ottoman  aggression  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe.  The  tide  of 
Turkish  advance  could  have  been  arrested  by  a  union  of  Europe; 
but  the  appeah  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  fell  unheeded  upon  a  sceptical 
age,  intent  only  on  its  dynastic  and  particularist  ambitions. 
To  the  emperor  the  ousting  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  seemed  of  less  importance  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  Habsburg  power  in  Germany,  and  its  extension  over  the 
neii^bouring  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  France  was 
exhausted  by  the  long  agony  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War,  which 
came  to  an  end  the  very  year  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  kings— especially  Louis  XI.  (i46x-X483)~were  busy 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  crushing  out  the  remnants  of  feudalism 
and  consolidating  the  power  of  the  monarchy.  As  for  Italy, 
with  its  petty  tyrants  and  its  condoUieri,  there  was  no  hope  of 
uniting  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  least  of  all  a  religious 
purpose,  and  Spain  was  busy  with  her  own  crusades  against  the 
Moors.  The  exploits  of  John  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary,  against 
the  Turks,  therefore,  remained  isolated  and  unsupported.  In 
1456  be  chedted  their  advance  northwards  by  a  brilliant  victory 
which  led  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade;  but  he  died  the  same  year, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  struggle  for  the  succession 
between  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  Hie  racial  and  religious 
quarrels  of  the  Balkan  peoples  had  made  it  possible  for  the  Turks 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Europe;  the  jealousies  and  internecine 
strug^es  of  the  Christian  states  made  possible  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  In  the  17th  century  was  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  Islam  to  those  of  Germany  and  to  reduce  the 
emperors.  In  their  relations  with  the  Porte,  to  the  status  of 
tributary  princes. 

The  victory  of  Ladislaus,  son  of  Caslmir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  crowns  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  threatened  to  result  in  the  permanent 
independence  of  those  countries  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
But  in  1490  Ladislaus  was  compelled  by  Maximilian,  son  of 
Frederick  III.,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  providing  for  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  Habsburgs  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

In  other  ways  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  greatness  of  bis  family.  Ini477  Maximilian  married  Mary, 
ristnBtff  <luchess  of  Burgundy  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Oam  ot  th»  and  through  her  the  Habsburgs  obtained  Franche 
n*"*^  Comt6  and  the  Netherlands.  The  line,  BtUa  gerant 
'**^'*  aliit  lu  felix  Austria  nube,  well  described  the  method 
by  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  increased  its  possessions  and 
established  its  fortunes.  A.E.I.O.U.  {Atislriae  est  imparan  orbi 
universo)  was  the  device  invented  for  his  house  at  that  time  by 
Frederick  III.  and  it  proved  no  idle  boast.  Maximilian  I.,  the 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  reigned  from  1493  to  1 519,  and  during  his 
reign  Europe  passed  from  medieval  to  modem  times.  Some 
reforms  in  the  Empire  were  carried  out,  but  the  events  of  his 
reign  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  a  central- 
ized monarchy  In  Germany  (see  Maximilian  L;  Germany  and 
AuSTRU:  History). 

Far  different  developments  were  taking  place  during  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  in  France,  Spain,  the  Scandinavian 
north  and  in  England.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
14th  century  France  was  engaged  in  foreign  wars  and 
in  internal  complications,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  If  a 
strong  centralized  monarchy  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  failure  of  Philip  VI.  (1328-1350)  and  John  (1350- 
X364)  In  their  contest  with  England  weakened  the  central  power 
in  France,  and,  though  Charics  V.  (1364- 1389),  owing  to  his  own 
sagacity  and  the  weakness  of  the  English  government,  managed 
to  regain  for  France  many  of  her  lost  provinces,  the  French 
power  both  at  home  and  abroad  again  declined  under  the  rule  of 
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the  incapable  Charles  VII.  (1380-1422).  In  fact  the  year  i4ii 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  lowest  stage  In  the  history  of  the  Frou 
monarchy.  From  that  year  an  improvement  gndually  set  ii 
A  national  sentiment,  as  exemplified  In  the  career  of  Joan  of  Ai 
{q.v.)f  was  developed;  an  alh'ance,  essential  for  the  saccessfi 
expubion  of  the  English  from  France,  was  made  in  1435  betwc< 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  in  1439  th4 
famous  ordinance  empowering  the  king  to  maintain  a  standin| 
army  and  to  raise  money  for  its  maintenance  was  passed  at 
Orieans  by  the  states-general.  These  measures  proved  successful;] 
in  1453  ihe  Hundred  Years'  War  came  to  an  end,  and  Louis  XI.^ 
managed  between  1461  and  1483  to  establish  an  absolutism 
in  France  on  sure  foundations.  Under  his  successor  Charles  VII  1. 
(1483-1498),  Brittany  was  annexed,  and  France,  secure  from  oil 
danger  of  a  feudal  reaction,  entered  with  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  X494  by  Charles  VIIL  upon  modem  tiroes.  A  umilar  process 
is  observable  in  England  and  Spain.  In  England  the  Wars  of  t  he 
Roses  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  uMmarchy 
under  Henry  VIL,  while  in  Spain  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  estab- 
lished in  plxice  of  anarchy  the  royal  authority,  and  during  their 
reign  suppressed  all  attempts  at  provincial  independence.  In 
1491  the  conscdidation  of  Spain  was  comfdeted  by  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  In  X397,  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  under  Eric  XIU. 
This  union  was,  however,  short-lived,  and  in  the  early  yean  of 
the  x6th  century  came  definitely  to  an  end  (see  Norway; 
Sweden;  Denmark). 

The  close  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  bepiming  of  modem 
times  was  marked  by  several  noteworthy  events.  The  invention 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charies  VIII.  all  occurred  before  the  end 
of  the  X  5th  century,  while  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  x  6th 
century  the  Ideal  of  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  unity  was 
finally  shattered  by  the  Reformation  and  by  the  devriopmciu 
of  the  modem  states  system,  accompanied  by  the  prominence 
henceforward  attached  to  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
power. 

During  the  whole  of  the  X5th  centuxy  Europe  had  been  affected 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Renaissance  movement,  which  marked 
the  transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  order. 
This  movement,  caused  by  the  growth  of  learning, 
had  Its  first  home  In  Italy,  which  had  witnessed  a 
marvellous  revival  of  interest  in  classical  antiquity,  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a  keen  intellectual  activity 
in  religious  and  political,  no  less  than  in  literary  matters.  Criti- 
cism of  existing  beUefs  was  developed,  knowledge  became 
widely  diffused,  and,  while  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  individualism  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  the 
development  of  commerce  coincident  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  establishment  of  monarchical  systems  destroyed 
feudalism  (see  Renaissance).  The  later  years  of  the  xsth,  and 
the  early  years  of  the  x6th,  centuries  may  be  described  as  the 
transition  from  medievalism  to  modem  times,  from  feudaHsra 
to  individualism,  from  the  idea  of  a  worid  church  and  a  world 
empire  to  one  in  which  national  consolidation  was  the  ditrf 
feature  and  monarchical  government  a  necessity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  Europe  entered 
upon  modem  times.  Many  events  marked  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  decay  of  Venice, 
the  development  of  the  European  states  system,  the  rise 
of  diplomacy  as  a  permanent  intematiorud  system  (sec 
Diplomacy),  the  wars  of  religion—all  these  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  new  period  upon  which 
Europe  now  enters.  With  the  growth  of  monardiies  axues  the 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  development  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  and  wars  of  ambition  like  those  waged  by  Louis  XIV. 

With  the  x8th  century  democratic  ideas  first  begin  to  appear 
side  by  side  with  the  rule  of  the  enlightened  despots  such  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  II.  and  Joseph  II.  The  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  brings  to  an  end  the  old  European 
system,  upsets  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  leads  to 
important  territorial  changes. 
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Cusars,  and  planted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Eastern  Christendom  (see  Tusxey;  and  Roman 
Empire,  Lates). 

The  fall  of  Cbnstantinople  marked  the  definite  establishment 
on  European  soil  of  a  power  alien  and  hostile  to  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  European  civilization.  It  was  a  power,  more- 
over, which  could  live  only  by  expanding;  and  for  over  two 
hundred  years  to  come  the  dread  of  Ottoman  aggression  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe.  The  tide  of 
Turkish  advance  could  have  been  arrested  by  a  union  of  Europe; 
but  the  appeah  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  fell  unheeded  upon  a  sceptical 
age,  intent  only  on  its  dynastic  and  particularist  ambitions. 
To  the  emperor  the  ousting  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  seemed  of  less  importance  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  Habsburg  power  in  Germany,  and  its  extension  over  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  France  was 
exhausted  by  the  long  agony  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which 
came  to  an  end  the  very  year  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  kings— especially  Louis  XI.  (146X-1483)— were  busy 
for  the  rest  of  the  centuiy  crushing  out  the  remnants  of  feudalism 
and  consolidating  the  power  of  the  monarchy.  As  for  Italy, 
with  its  petty  tyrants  and  its  condMieri^  there  was  no  hope  of 
uniting  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  least  of  all  a  religious 
purpose,  and  Spain  was  busy  with  her  own  crusades  against  the 
Moors.  The  exploits  of  John  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary,  against 
the  Turks,  therefore,  remained  isolated  and  unsupported.  In 
1456  he  checked  their  advance  northwards  by  a  brilliant  victory 
which  led  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade;  but  he  died  the  same  year, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  struggle  for  the  succession 
between  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  racial  and  religious 
quarrels  of  the  Balkan  peoples  had  made  it  possible  for  the  Turks 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Europe;  the  Jealousies  and  internecine 
strug^es  of  the  Christian  states  made  possible  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  in  the  X7th  century  was  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  Islam  to  those  of  Germany  and  to  reduce  the 
emperors,  in  their  relations  with  the  Porte,  to  the  status  of 
tributary  princes. 

The  victory  of  Ladislaus,  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  crowns  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  threatened  to  result  in  the  permanent 
independence  of  those  countries  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
But  in  1490  Ladislaus  was  compelled  by  Maximilian,  son  of 
Frederick  HI.,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  providing  for  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  Habsburgs  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

In  other  ways  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  greatness  of  his  family.    In  1477  Maximilian  married  Mary, 

duchess  of  Burgundy  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 

ot^»  and  through  her  the  Habsburgs  obtained  Franche 
Comt£  and  the  Netherlands.  The  line,  Bella  gerant 
aliit  tu  Jelix  Austria  nuhe,  well  described  the  method 
by  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  increased  its  possessions  and 
established  its  fortunes.  A.E.I.O.U.  {Austriae  est  imparan  orbi 
unv9er5o)  was  the  device  invented  for  his  house  at  that  time  by 
Frederidc  III.  and  it  proved  no  idle  boast.  Maximilian  I.,  the 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  reigned  from  1493  to  15 19,  and  during  his 
reign  Europe  passed  from  medieval  to  modem  tiroes.  Some 
reforms  in  the  Empire  were  carried  out,  but  the  events  of  his 
reign  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  a  central- 
ized monarchy  in  Germany  (see  Maximilian  I.;  Germany  and 
Austria:  History). 

Far  different  developments  were  taking  place  during  the 
X4th  and  15th  centuries  in  France,  Spain,  the  Scandinavian 
Prnn^  north  and  in  England.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
tifistk  14th  century  France  was  engaged  in  foreign  wars  and 
aorf/^lfc  in  internal  complications,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  a 
ctatartM.  gjcQjjg  centralized  monarchy  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  failure  of  Philip  VI.  (1328-1350)  and  John  (1350- 
1364)  in  their  contest  with  England  weakened  the  central  power 
in  France,  and,  though  Charles  V.  (i 364-1389),  owing  to  his  own 
sagacity  and  the  weakness  of  the  English  government,  managed 
to  regaiin  for  France  many  of  her  lost  provinces,  the  French 
power  both  at  home  and  abroad  again  declined  under  the  riile  of 


the  incapable  Charles  VII.  (1380-1412).  In  fact  the  year  1422 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  lowest  stage  in  the  history  of  the  French 
monarchy.  From  that  year  an  improvement  gradually  set  in. 
A  national  sentiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(f.v.),  was  developed;  an  alh'ance,  essential  for  the  successful 
expulsion  of  the  En^ish  from  France,  was  made  in  1435  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  in  1439  the 
famous  ordinance  empowering  the  king  to  maintain  a  sunding 
army  and  to  raise  money  for  its  maintenance  was  passed  at 
Orieans  by  the  states-general.  These  measures  proved  successful ; 
in  1453  the  Hundred  Years'  War  came  to  an  end,  and  Louis  XI. 
managed  between  1461  and  1483  to  estaUish  an  absc^utism 
in  France  on  sure  foundations.  Undtf  his  successor  Cbarics  VIII. 
(1483-1498),  Brittany  was  annexed,  and  France,  secure  from  all 
danger  of  a  feudal  reaction,  entered  with  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  1494  by  Charles  VUI.  upon  modem  times.  A  similar  process 
is  observable  in  En^Uwd  and  Spain.  In  En^and  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  monarchy 
under  Heniy  VIL,  while  in  Spain  Ferdinand  and  IsabelU  estab- 
lished in  place  of  anarchy  the  royal  authority,  and  during  their 
reign  suppressed  all  attempts  at  provincial  independence.  In 
149X  the  consolidation  of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  In  1 397 ,  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  under  Eric  XIII. 
This  union  was,  however,  short-lived,  and  in  the  eariy  years  of 
the  x6th  centuiy  came  definitely  to  an  end  (see  Norway; 
Sweden;  Denmark). 

The  close  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  be^nning  of  modem 
times  was  marked  by  several  noteworthy  events.    The  invention 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  invasion     thtdiam 
of  Italy  by  Charies  VIII.  all  occurred  before  the  end    mnk» 
of  the  1 5tb  centuiy,  while  in  the  eariy  yean  of  the  x6th    "'** 
century  the  ideal  of  dvil  and  ecdcsiastiad  unity  was    ^'^ 
finally  shattered  by  the  Reformation  and  by  the  development, 
of  the  modem  states  system,  accompanied  by  the  prDminence 
henceforward  attached  to  the  question  ci  the  balance  of 
power. 

During  the  whole  of  the  x  5th  century  Europe  had  been  affected 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Renaissance  movement,  which  marked 
the  transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  order. 
This  movement,  caused  by  the  growth  of  learning, 
had  its  fint  home  in  Italy,  which  had  witnessed  a 
marvellous  revival  of  interest  in  classical  antiquity,  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a  keen  intellectual  activity 
in  religious  and  political,  no  less  than  in  literary  matten.  Criti- 
cism of  existing  beliefs  was  developed,  knoMedge  became 
widely  diffused,  and,  while  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  individualism  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  the 
development  of  commerce  coincident  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  establishment  of  monarchical  systems  destroyed 
feudalism  (see  Renaissance).  The  later  yean  of  the  xsth,  and 
the  early  yean  of  the  x6th,  centuries  may  be  described  as  the 
transition  from  medievalism  to  modem  times,  from  feudalism 
to  individualism,  from  the  idea  of  a  worid  church  and  a  world 
empire  to  one  in  which  national  consolidation  was  the  chief 
feature  and  monarchical  government  a  necessity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  Europe  entered 
upon  modem  times.  Many  events  marked  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  decay  of  Venice, 
the  development  of  the  European  states  S3rstem,  the  rise 
of  diplomacy  as  a  permanent  intemational  system  (see 
Diplomacy),  the  wan  of  rdiglon — all  these  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  new  period  upon  which 
Europe  now  entera.  With  the  growth  of  monardiies  arises  the 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  development  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  and  wan  of  ambition  like  those  waged  by  Louis  XIV. 

With  the  18th  century  democratic  ideas  fint  begin  to  appear 
side  by  side  with  the  mie  of  the  enlightened  despots  such  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  II.  and  Joseph  11.  The  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  brings  to  an  end  the  old  European 
system,  upsets  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  leads  to 
important  territorial  changes. 
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The  advent  of  the  ReformatSon,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  finally  shattered  that  ideal  of  dvil  and  religious  unity 
which  had  been  the  main  characteristic  of  the  middle 
2|U^  ^  ages.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century 
fow9rmm4  Europe  sees  the  development  of  the  modem  states 
Ofkt^m^  system  and  becomes  the  scene  of  national  wars  in 
•^•^  which  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  was  the  leading 
{^y*  principle  (see  Balance  op  Powbs).  That  prindpledid 
not  aUow  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities, and  till  the  wars  of  .the  French  Revolution  the  interests 
of  the  various  European  states  were  usually  subordinated  to  the 
dynastic  aims  of  their  rulers.  During  the  ensuing  centuries  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  seriously  threatened;  during 
the  first  half  of  the  x6th  century  by  Charles  V.,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  same  century  by  Philip  n.,  in  the  first  half  of  the  xyth 
century  by  the  house  of  Habsbuig,  and  in  the  latter  half  by 
Louis  XIV. 

The  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  seemed  to  prdude  a  period 
of  British  ascendancy  on  the  continent,  but  that  danger  passed 
away  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies.  For  a  time  the  balance  of  power 'in 
Europe  was  completely  shattered  by  Napoleon's  brilliant 
conquests,  but  his  fall,  while  to  a  great  extent  restoring  the 
political  equilibrium,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  of 
Russia  to  dominate  Europe.  Thus  the  i6th  century  definitely 
marked  the  beginning  of  modern  times  both  from  a  political  as 
well  as  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 

With  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French  and  Qiarks  V. 
to  the  imponal  throne  began  the  long  rivalry  between  France 
and  the  bouse  of  Habsburg,  which  continued  with  few 

_J^^  interruptions  till   1756.    In  the  strug^  between 

Omrivakr  Charles  V.  and  Frands  I.,  which  began  in  xsai,  the 
•'2**'  former  had  the  advantage,  and  the  battle  of  Pavia 
nmhl  ('5^5)  "Mined  likely  to  lead  to  the  permanent  pre- 
eminence of  the  imperial  cause.  But  unexpected 
allies  were  found  by  Francis  in  the  German  reformers  and  in  the 
Turks.  The  nailing  by  Luther  of  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  Wittenberg  church,  followed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
diet  of  Wwms  in  X53X,  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  Lutheran 
opinions  among  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Charles 
V.'s  victory  over  Francte  in  X53S  and  his  reconciliation  with  the 
papacy  in  xsag  seemed,  however,  to  prelude-  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  opinions.  But  Frands  I. -again  took  up  arms, 
while  the  invasions  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  during  whose 
reign  the  Turkish  influence  was  not  only  felt  in  Hungary  and 
Germany  but  extended  tq  the  west  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forced  Charles  to  temporise.  When  in  X544  the  condusion  of 
the  peace  of  Cr£py  with  Francis  I.  enabled  Charles  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Protestantism,  it  was  too  late 
to  adopt  with  any  chance  of  success  a  policy  of  suppression. 
In  X55a  he  foimd  himself  compelled  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of 
Passau  which  implied  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  comproinise, 
and  which  in  isss  ^f^  followed  by  a  definite  arrangement  at 
Augsburg,  which  admitted  the  prindple  of  aijus  regio,  ejus 
rdigio.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  x6x8, 
the  settlement  of  Augsburg  tended  to  keep  peace  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  Equally  unsuccessful  were 
Charles's  later  efforts  against  France;  in  X553  he  lost  Mets, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  and  in  x  5  56  he  retired  to  Spain,  leaving  the 
Empire  to  his  brother  FerdLiand,  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands 
and  his  Italian  possessions  to  his  son  PhiUp.  The  latter,  after 
winning  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  in  X557,  made  peace  with 
Henry  IL  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr£sis  in 

iSSQ. 
By  this  peace  a  term  was  put  to  the  struggle  betiAreen  France 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  Empire  and  Spain  on  the  other,  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  enabled  to  turn  thdr 
attention  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  immense  growth 
of  Protestantism  since  xsax.  While  Charles  V.  had 
been  engaged  in  his  struggles  witb  the  Turks  and  the 

French,  Protestantism  had  rapidly  developed.    In*  Sweden, 

in  Denmark,  in  England,  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
IX.  16* 


France  Protestant  prindples  had  been'  largely  adopted  (see 
Refouiation). 

Though  the  forces  of  Roman  Catholicism  had  fora  time  been 
vanquiaJ^ed  they  had  still  to  be  counted  with.  From  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  century  the  growth  of  Protestantism  began  to  be 
checked,  and  a  period  of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  set  in. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  efforts  of  Roman  Catholicism 
would  be  successful  and  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  would  be 
permanently  weakened.  The  papacy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century  had  reformed  itself,  the  council  of  IVent  (f.v.), 
which  dosed  its  sittings  in  1564,  had  given  Ronum  Catholidsm 
a  "clearly  and  sharply  defined  body  of  doctrine,"  and  the 
Catholic  Church  had  become  "  more  united,  less  wordly,  and 
more  dependent  on  herBelf."  In  this  work  of  reorganisation 
the  Jesuits  had  played  a  great  part,  and  the  success  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  largdy  due  to  their  efforts  (see 
Jesuits).  Paul  III.,  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  Gregoxy  Xm.  and 
Sixtus  V.  ax«  all  good  examples  of  the  reforming  popes  of  the 
x6th  century.  Under  them  the  Jesuits  woriced;  they  restored 
Catholicism  in  Poland,  Bohemia  and  south  Germany;  and 
supported  by  them  the  Inquisition  crvohed  Protestantism  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Tite  interest  of  the  Counter-Reformation  movement  from 
X559  to  x6x8  centres  round  Philip  II.  of  SpaiiL  While  Pius  V. 
(x566-X57a)  is  the  best  example  of  the  Counter-  .^^^ 
Reformation  popes,  Philip  IL  took  the  lead  among  tfnma 
Eutopean  Catholic  monarchs  in  working  for  Uie  ex- 
tinction of  Protestantism.  His  recovery  of  the  southern  Nether- 
lands for  the  Catholic  cause,  his  attempt  to  conquer  Fwgiami^ 
his  intention  of  subjugating  France,  were  all  parts  of  a  sdieme 
to  advance  simultaxieously  his  own  power  and  that  of  the 
Counter-Refomuition. 

Circumstances  combined  to  aid  Philip,  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  his  political  aims,  the  Jesuits  were 
busily  occupied  in  winning  back  large  portions  of  Europe  to 
allegiance  to  the  papacy.  But  failure  attended  most  of  Philip's 
projects.  Thou|^  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  southern  or 
Walloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  unable  to  conquer 
the  northern  provinces,  which  under  William  of  Orange  formed 
themsdves  into  the  Dutch  republic  (see  Hoixand:  History), 
His  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  England  failed,  and  the  SpanUh 
Armada  was  totally  ddeated  in  1588.  Nor  was  his  plan  for  the 
subjection  of  France  more  successful.  After  a  tedious  dvil  war 
between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  Henry  of  Navarre 
appeared  ms  a  national  leader,  who,  having  overcome  the  armies 
of  the  League  with  which  Philip  was  allied,  conduded  the  peace 
of  Vervins  in  XS98.  In  consenting  to  this  treaty  Philip  acknow- 
ledged that  his  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  his  influence 
over  France  had  failed.  Thus,  when  the  x6tb  century  dosed, 
England's  independence  was  assured,  the  Dutch  republic  was 
established,  the  French  monarchy  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  decadence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  had  set  in.  But  the  religious  question  was 
still  unsettled,  religious  passions  ran  high,  and  no  satisfactory 
agreement  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  had  b^n, 
or  seemed  likdy  to  be  arrived  at.  The  successes  of  the  Counter^ 
Refomuition  under  the  Jesuits  and  such  men  as  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.)  and  Maximilian 
of  BaVaria  only  roused  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Calvinist  princes  such  as  Frederick  IV.,  the  dector  palatine. 

Various  events  had  indicated  the  approach  df  a  ioal  sthigj^e 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  during  the  early  years 
of  the- X 7th  century.    The  seixure  of  DonauwOrth,  a   j^^ 
town  with  Protestant  sympathies,  by  MsTimilisn  of  ^rn^ri  af 
Bavaria  in  X607,  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union  <*•  n*tr 
in  x6o8  and  of  the  Catholic  Leagye  in  X609,  the  ques-  JJ^ ' 
tions  raised  in  1609  by  the  Qeves-Jolich  affair,  the  pre- 
parations of  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  an  anti-Habsborg  campaign 
— all  these  showed  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
electridty.   Till  x6x8,  however,  an  open  conflict  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism  in  Germany  was  averted;  in  that  year 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Calvinist  Frederick,  the  dector  palathie. 
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of  the  crown  of  Bobemia,  proved  the  sttrtiog-point  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Till  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632  that  war  preserved 
a  reUgious  or  semi-religious  character.    The  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
Tbi§rurty  undoubtedly  hoped  to  suppress  Protestantism  in  Gcr- 
War.  many,  while  WaUenstein,  the  great  imperialgeneral,  was 

prepared  to  conquer  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  to  convert  the  Baltic  into  an  Austrian  lake.  Though  the 
resistance  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  vain,  the  jealousy  felt 
by  the  Catholic  princes  of  WaUenstein  and  the  sjuU.  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  caused  the  total  failure  of  these  ambitious  schemes. 
All  hope  of  seeing  the  imperial  flag  waving  over  the  Baltic  was 
dispelled  by  the  victory  of  Breitenfeld,  and  that  oi  LUtsen 
in  1633,  and  though  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  in  the  last-named 
battle,  he  had  saved  north  Germany  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits. 

With  his  death  the  Thirty  Years'  War  became  in  the  main  a 
political  struggle  between  France  and  the  Habsbufgs— a  con- 
tinuation of  the  wars  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
^I^fyj^  against  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  war  between  Henry  IV. 
th»  war.  ^^^  Philip  II.  Ferdinand  II.  had  attempted  to  carry 
back  the  religious  history  of  the  Empire  more  than 
seventy  years,  and  had  failed.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Empire  a  reality  and  to  revive  and  carry  out  the  designs  of 
Chvles  V.  Hisiailiure  was  now  complete.  The  edict  of  Restitu- 
tion issued  in  1629  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  from  1632  to 
1648  he  and  his  successor  Ferdinand  III.  had  to  employ  all  their 
energies  in  defending  their  possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
French  and  Swedes. 

The  death  of  Gustavtis  Adolphus  followed  in  1634  by  the 
assassination  of  WaUenstein  proved  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  the  entry  of  France  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  And  till 
1648,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses,  the  French  and  their  aUies 
graduaUy  wore  down  their  adversaries.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  in  1 6 10  France  had  temporarily  retired  from  a  foremost 
place  in  the  poUtics  of  Europe,  and  for  some  thirty  years  her 
ministers  were  busy  in  a>ercing  the  Huguenots  and  estabUshing 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  which  was  threatened  by  the  nobles. 
Once  united  at  home  France  was  ready  and  eager  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  infUcting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Habsburgs 
in  Spain  and  Austria.  The  time  for  such  action  was  well  chosen. 
Austria  was  weakened  by  the  war  which  had  been  waged  since 
1618,  whUe  Spain,  exhausted  by  her  efforts  in  the  preceding 
century,  had  entered  upon  a  long  period  of  decay,  and  was  about 
to  see  Portugal  regain  its  independence.  The  Protestant  princes 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  ready  to  aUy  with  France  and 
Sweden  against  the  emperor,  even  the  Catholic  Bavarian  duke 
was  to  prove  a  doubtful  aUy  of  the  Habsburg  house.  In  1642 
RichcUeu  and  in  1643  Louis  XIII.  died,  but  though  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  infant,  and  the  French  nobles  by  their  cabals  hindered 
the  work  of  the  regency,  Mazarin  successfuUy  carried  out  the 
anti-Habsburg  poUcy  of  his  predecessors  and  brought  the  war 
against  Austria  to  a  successful  condu^on.  (See  further  T^rty 
Years'  War.) 

The  peace  of  WestphaUa  in  1648  marked  the  virtual  dose  of 
reUgious  conflicts  in  Europe.  It  also  marked  the  end  of  the 
Tbtf9me»  <^ttempts  of  the  Habsburgs  to  establish  a  monarchical 
otwet'  system  throughout  aU  Germany.  By  that  peace  the 
practical  independence  of  the  German  princes  was 
assured.  Henceforward  each  prince  could  decide  what 
form  of  reUgion  was  to  be  observed  in  his  dominions.  Thus 
Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  Catholicism  were  alike  tolerated, 
and  this  recognition  of  the  principle  of  compromise  prepared  the 
way  for  a  wider  toleration.  Moreover,  the  petty  principalities 
of  the  Empire,  which  numbered  over  300,  were  allowed  the  right 
of  concluding  aUiances  with  any  foreign  power,  of  making  their 
own  laws,  and  of  carrying  on  war.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  this 
most  important  concession  of  the  emperor,  the  Empire  lost  all 
cohesion  and  became  Uttle  more  than  a  confederation.  The 
states  had  firmly  established  their  "  liberties,"  the  princes  were 
now  emanci|>atcd  from  imperial  control,  and  it  was  evident  that. 
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unless  by  some  means  the  house  of  Austria  could  re-estabUsh 
its  ascendancy,  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  Empire  must 
sooner  or  later  foUow.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  thus  marks  for 
Europe,  and  in  a  special  sense  for  Germany,  the  cod  of  an 
important  epoch.  For  Germany  the  changes  introduced  into 
its  poUtical  Ufe  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  for 
there  "  the  mainspring  of  the  national  life  was  brcJien."  For 
Europe  the  Thirty  Years'  War^brou^t  to  a  close  "  the  mighty 
impulses  which  the  great  movements  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  had  imparted  to  the  aspirations  "  of  men  in  aU 
parts  of  the  western  world. 

It  was  not,  liowever,  tUl  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659) 
and  Oliva  (1660)  were  signed  that  the  echoes  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  died  away,  and  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  in 
which  the  poUtical  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  threatened 
the  interests  of  Europe  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  ^ 
aU  European  statesmen.  During  the  intervening* 
years  from  1648  to  1659  Spain  and  France  continued  the  strugi^ 
while  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  in  1654  entered  upon,  a  career  of 
agnession  and  conquest  in  the  north  of  Eurt^,  which  was  only 
ended  with  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  February  1660.  Upon  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  wars  of  Charles  X. 
had  Uttle  permanent  effect,  and  the  peace  of  OUva  to  a  great 
extent  merely  marked  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  But  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  far  more  important.  During  its 
struggle  with  France,  Spain  found  itself  also  involved  in  bostiUties 
with  England,  and  the  real  rottenness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
became  rapidly  apparent.  Any  assistance  which  might  have 
been  hoped  for  from  the  emperor  was  prevented  by  the  formation 
of  leagues  of  German  princes — lay  and  ecdesia&tical — ia  1657 
and  1658,  which  had  the  fuU  support  of  France.  The  effect  of 
the  formation  of  the  second  league  was  at  once  ai^»rent:  aU 
hope  of  assistance  to  Spain  from  the  emperor  was  seen  to  have 
disappeared,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  pacific  settlement  between 
France  and  Spain  was  at  once  arrived  at.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  a  triumph  for  the  Rheinbund,  no  less  than  for 
France. 

With  the  begiruiing  of  the  personal  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  in  x66i, 
and  the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  England  in  x66o,  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  personal  monarchy  in  Europe  began. 
At  the  time  of  the  peace  of  WestphaUa  the  monarchy 
in  Europe  was  under  a  cloud.  In  England  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  was  lost  m  France  the  Fronde  was  holding  its 
own  against  Mazariil;  in  Germany  the  princes  had  triumphed 
over  the  emperor;  even  in  Russia  the  nobles  were  aiming  at  the 
curtailment  o(  the  power  of  the  crown.  But  from  x66o  it  became 
evident  that  these  attempts  to  secure  the  curtailment  of  the 
monarchical  power  were,  with  few  exceptions,  not  destined  to  be 
successful.  Though  aU  chance  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
central  authority  in  Germany  had  disappeared,  the  various  states 
composing  the  Empire  now  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  their 
history  and  ^>eedily  formed  miniature  despotisms.  Of  these 
Brandenburg,  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  the  most  important. 
In  Denmark  Frederick  III.  made  his  crown  hereditary,  and  his 
establishment  of  an  absolutism  was  imitated  by  Charles  XL  of 
Sweden  a  few  years  later. 

Thus  when  Louis  XIV.  tookinto  his  own  hands  the  government 
of  France,  the  absolutist  principle  was  triumphant  aU  over 
Europe.  The  period  of  his  personal  rule  lasted  from  x  661  to  his 
death  in  1 7 1 5,  and  is  known  as  "  the  age  of  Louis  XIV."  During 
that  period  France  was  the  leading  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  not  only  in  arms  but  also  in  aU  the  arts  of 
civiUzation.  WhUe  Turcnne,  Luxemburg,  ViUars  and  many 
others  exempUfied,  tiU  the  rise  of  Marlborough,  the  pre-eminence 
of  French  generals,  Pascal,  Racine,  ComeiUe,  MoUdre  and 
F^nelon  testified  to  the  commanding  position  taken  by  France 
in  the  world  of  Uterature.  The  buUding  of  VersaiUes  and  the 
estabUshment  of  the  French  court  there  was  an  event  of  im- 
portance not  only  in  the  history  of  France,  but  also  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  history  of  Europe  may  without  ex- 
aggeration be  said  during  the  reign  of  Loub  XIV.  to  centre 
round   VersaiUes. 
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During  his  reign  France  took  the  lead  in  -European  politics, 
and  established  her  supremacy  all  the  more  easily,  owing  partly 
ntaomt'  ^^  ^  weakness  of  most  of  the  European  countries, 
caicM?  partly  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  whose  invasions 
tiom  9t  of  eastern  Europe  occupied  from  1683  to  1699  the 
attention  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  Austrians.  The 
weakness  or  neutrality  of  the  various  European  states 
was  due  to  various  causes.  England  was  preventml  till  1689 
from  taking  a  part  in  opposing  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis 
XIV.  owing  to  the  pemnal  aims  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II. 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain  could  do  nothing  to  resist  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  France,  owing  to  the  increasing  weakness 
and  rapid  decadence  of  Spain,  whose  disappearance  from  the 
rank  of  great  powers  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the  27th  century. 
The  weakness  of  Germany  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  due  partly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  partly  to  the  imrest 
in  Hungary,  partly  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  was  obviously 
an  immense  gain  to  Louis  XIV. 

Revising  the  strength  of  his  own  position  and  thp  weakness 
of  that  of  most  of  the  European  sutes,  he  entered  in  2667  into 
the  Devolution  war  and  secured  several  fortresses  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  From  1673  to  1678  he  was 
again  at  war  with  Holland,  and  from  1673  with  the 
emperor,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  as  weU.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turks  invaded  Poland,  but  were  successfully  resisted  by  John 
SobieskL  In  1676,  however,  they  made  the  favourable  treaty  of 
Zurawna,  securing  Kamenets  and  portions  of  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Thus,  while  the  Turks  were  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  eastern  Europe,  Louis  XIV.  was  attacking  the 
independence  of  western  Eiuope.  In  2678  he  made  the  treaty 
of  Nijmwegen,  securing  great  advantages  for  France.  Till  the 
end  of  the  century  Europe  was  laced  with  two  serious  problems: 
Could  she  successfully  cope  with  the  Turks  on  her  eastern 
frontier?  And  could  she  resist  the  contintied  aggressions  of 
France  on  her  western  frontier  ?  Consequently  the  yean  from 
1678  to  the  end  of  the  century  were  of  vital  importance  to  the 
European  world.  For  during  that  period  the  French  and  Turks 
made  unceasing  efforts  to  extend  their  frontiers  at  the  expense 
of  Germany.  Enmuraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  chief  European 
states,  Louis  set  up  the  Chambers  of  Reunion,  seised  Straasburg 
in  time  of  peace  and  attempted  to  annex  Luxemburg.  At  the 
same  time  it  seemed  that  an  independent  Gallican  Church  would 
be  set  up,  and  that  Louis,  like  Henry  VIII.,  would  sever  all 
connexion  with  Rome.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  and 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  established  some- 
thing akin  to  religious  uniformity  in  France.  Buoyed  up  by  his 
successes  abroad  and  at  home,  and^consdous  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England  or  from  Spain,  Louis  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  schemes,  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  his  territory  east- 
wards, at  the  expense  of  Germany.  Simultaneously  with  Louis' 
aggressions  in  western  Europe,  the  Turks  had  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  Vienna  in  2683.  Fortunately  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  aided  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  were 
successful,  and  the  Turki^  tide  of  conquest  was  gradually  but 
successfully  checked.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  accession  of 
William  III.  to  the  English  throne  that  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  in  western  Europe  was  in  like  manner  successfully 
resisted,  and  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  2697  that 
Louis  realised  that  Europe  had  set  a  limit  to  his  conquests. 
That  treaty  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prestige  of  France,  just  as  the 
treaty  of  Karlowits,  concluded  in  2699,  was  an  important  step 
in  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  By  that  treaty,  which 
marks  a  definite  beginning  in  the  history  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  the  hands  of  the  emperor  were  freed,  and  he 
was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  succession 
question,  which  already  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
The  decadence  of  Spain  had  been  obvious  to  all  Europe  since 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  Ung  Charies  U.,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III.  had  made 
a  partition  treaty  in  October  2698,  which  was  superseded  in 
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March  2  700  by  a  second  partition  treaty.  However,  on  the  death 
of  King  Charles  on  the  rst  of  November  2700  Louis  repudiated 
the  partition  treaties  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Spain 
for  his  grandson  Philip,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  m, 
Spain.  Not  content  with  this  success  Louis  committed 
a  number  of  aggressive  acts  which  led  to  the  War  ^"^ 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  2  702.  That  war  continued  tiU  2  7 23, 
when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  followed  in  2724  by  the  treaties  of 
Rastadt  and  Baden,  ended  a  struggle  which  had  many  results  of 
vital  importance  to  Europe.  Great  Britain,  strengthened  by  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  by  her  establishment  in 
Canada,  and  by  trading  rights  in  South  America,  henceforward 
stood  forth  as  a  rising  colonial  power  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  sea  was  essentiaL  Austria  obtained  not  only  Belgium, 
which  she  held  till  the  French  Revolution,  but  also  a  firm  foothold 
in  Italy,  which  she  maintained  till  2859.  To  Spain  the  war  in- 
directly brought  unexpected  benefits.  Freed  from  her  expensive 
possessions  in  Belgitun  and  Italy,  and  now  ruled  by  a  new 
dynasty,  Spain,  so  far  from  meeting  with  the  fate  which  later 
attended  Poland,  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  her  career,  and 
throughout  the  28th  century  showed  considerable  power  of 
resistance  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

With  all  its  defects  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  proved  in  many 
ways  an  excellent  settlement.  Till  2740,  although. a  few  short 
wars  took  place,  Europe  as  a  whole  enjoyed  peace. 
But  with  the  settlement  of  Utrecht  Europe  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  high  ideals  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  in  the 
English  great  rebellion,  or  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  by  John 
Sobieski,  were  met  with.  The  28th  century  was  2narked  by 
the  do2ninance  of  a  perverted  system  of  the  balance  of  power, 
which  regarded  such  acts  as  the  Prussian  seizure  of  Silesia  and  the 
partition  of  Pdand  as  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  might  is  right. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it 
became  evident  that  two  new  nations  were  forcing  themselves 
into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers.  These  were 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  treaty  of  NystlLd  in  2732 
was  to  the  north  of  Europe  what  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  i^i^ 
was  to  the  western  and  southern  nations.  It  marked  '^^ 
the  decline  of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of  Russia,  which  henceforth 
played  an  important  part  In  European  politics.  Nevertheless 
till  2740  with  the  exception  of  the  short  Polish  Succession  War 
<  733-35  ^d  the  equally  short  war  of  2737-39,  in  which  Russia 
and  Austria  fought  against  Tiurkey,  no  general  European  struggle 
took  place.  That  this  was  so  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
alliance  of  2727  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the 
subsequent  peace  policy  upheld  by  Walpole,  Fleury,  Patifio  and 
Horn  (the  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Swedish  ministers),  to 
the  hostility  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid — only 
momentarily  healed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  2735 — and  to  the 
uncertain  character  of  Russian  politics. 

During  those  years  from  2723  to  2740  the  great  powers  were 
slowly  formifig  themselves  into  groups,  bound  together  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus  Spain  and  France  after  2739  began 
to  realise  that  both  countries  were  interested  in  checking  Great 
Britain's  colonial  developments,  while  Spain  was  also  ready  to 
seise  every  opportunity  of  increasing  her  possessions  in  Italy  at 
the  expense  of  Austria. 

With  the  year  2740  Europe  entered  upon  a  new  epoch.  The 
rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  Germany 
definitely  began,  and  the  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  in  India,  Canada  Modkb""^ 
and  the  West  Indies  entered  upon  an  acute  phase. 
The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740-48)  holds  therefore 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  proved  with  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  practically  a  continuation  of  it^ 
of  very  real  interest  to  Europe. 

In  April  2748  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  signed 
preliminaries  of  peace,  which  on  the  28th  of  October  became 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  other  powers  con- 
cerned agreed  to  thrtreaty  with  reluctance,  Spain  on  the  soth  of 
October,  Austria  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
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30th  of  November.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  France  and  Great 
Britain  restored  the  conquests  in  America,  India  and  Europe 
j^  ff^gfy  which  each  had  made  from  the  other.  As  regards  the 
•/Aii-te*  Other  powen,  the  peace  left  serioua  heart-burnings. 
ctuMUh  Sardinia,  though  gaining  territory  in  the  Milanese, 
'^^^  was  compelled  to  relinquiih  her  hold  on  Piacenza  and 
its  territory,  and  to  restore  Finale  to  Genoa;  Austria  had  to 
yield  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philip,  anil  to  recognize  the 
loss  of  Silesia  to  Prussia;  Spain  was  compelled  to  forgo  all  hope 
of  regaining  Gibraltar,  llie  importance  of  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  indicate  not  only  the  lines 
follow»l  by  later  European  settlements,  but  also  the  tendency  of 
later  European  developments.  To  Great  Britain  the  treaty  was 
only  a  pause  in  her  expansion  in  Canada  and  in  her  advance  to 
the  establishment  of  her  influence  over  all  India.  To  France 
the  treaty  was  equally  a  presage  of  future  disasters  in  India  and 
Canada.  The  retention  of  Silesia  by  Prussia  was  a  pronounce- 
ment to  all  Europe  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  which  was 
destined  in  1866  to  oust  Austria  from  her  dominant  position  in 
Germany.  The  gains  won  by  Sardinia,  too,  indicated  that  the 
real  danger  to  Austria's  position  in  Italy  would  come  from  the 
house  of  Savoy. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  opened  with  a  diplomatic 
revolution  as  important  as  that  of  1717,  when  France  and  Great 
Britain  made  an  alliance.  In  May  1756,  as  a  reply 
K«ars'Wte>.^^  the  treaty  of  Westminster  the  Second,  made  in 
'January  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  France 
and  Austria,  united  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  This  unexpected 
union,  which  lasted  till  the  French  Revolution,  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  hostile  to  each  other  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  amazed  all  Europe.  However,  it  had  not  the 
results  expected,  for  although  Russia,  which  was  allied  with 
Austria,  sent  large  armies  headed  by  capable  generals  to  the  war, 
Frederick  the  G^eat  remained  unconquered.  This  result  was 
partly  due  to  the  English  alliance,  partly  to  the  incapable  French 
generals,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  internal  politics  in  Russia. 
The  treaties  of  Paris  (February  10,  1763)  and  Hubertsburg 
(February  15)  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  By  the  first  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  war  an 
imperial  power  with  possessions  all  over  the  world,  by  the  second 
Prussia  was  recognized  as  the  equal  of  Austria  in  Europe. 

The  period  from  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the 
French  Revolution  saw  all  the  special  characterbtics  and 
^^_  tendencies  of  the  i8th  century  in  an  accentuated  form. 
^^S0^  Benevolent  despotism  found  representatives  not  only 
Y»mn"WMr  in  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa,  but  also  in 
to<a«  Joseph  II.,  Catherine 'II.,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
2J2J^^  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  Reforming  ministers,  too, 
flourished  in  the  persons  of  Tanucci,  Turgot,  SquilUci, 
Florida  Blanca,  D 'Aranda  and  many  others.  Instances,  too,  of  the 
low  state  of  political  morality  are  to  be  found.  The  indefensible 
seizure  of  Silesia  by  Fr»lerick  the  Great  was  followed  in  177a 
by  the  equally  immoral  partition  of  Poland,  and  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  monarchs,  though  ostensibly  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  were  resolved  that  reforms 
should  come  from  above  and  not  from  below.  The  chief  Euro- 
pean events  during  these  years  were  (i)  the  partition  of  Poland; 
(2)  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession;  (3)  the  alliance  of  Russia 
with  Prussia  in  1764  and  with  Austria  in  1781;  (4)  the  entry  of 
France  and  Spain  into  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies;  (5)  the  combined  attack  of  Russia  and 
Austria  against  Turkey  (1787-92);  (6)  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1788. 

No  sooner  was  the  Seven  Years'  War  ended  than  France  and 
Spain,  having  made  the  third  family  compact  in  1761  (the 
other  two  were  signed  in  1733  and  1743),  prepared  to  take 
revenge  upon  Great  Britain  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
The  result  of  this  determination,  and  of  Great  Britain's  absorp- 
tion in  internal  politics,  was  that  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 
The  entry  of  France  into  the  American  war  of  independence 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Joseph  II.,  single-handed,  to  carry  out 
his  project  of  exchanging  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria, 


and  he  was  compelled,  after  a  short  war,  to  give  ap  for  the  time 
his  project  and  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Tescfaen  (1779).  The 
continuance  of  the  American  War  proved  of  great  value  to 
Russia  and  enhanced  her  position  in  Europe.  Not  only  had  she, 
together  with  France,  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  bat 
in  1780  she  headed  the  league  of  armed  neutxality,  and  betwen 
17S0  and  1784  annexed  the  Crimea.  The  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  American  Independence  enabled  Great  Britain  to  regain  her 
influence  in  Europe,  and  when  Russia  and  Austria  combined 
to  attack  Turkey,  and  when  France  threatened  to  re-establish 
her  influence  In  Holland,  Pitt  formed  with  the  Prussian  king 
and  the  stadtbolder  the  famous  Triple  Alliance  of  1788.  During 
the  ensuing  four  years  the  influence  of  that  alliance  made  itself 
felt  in  an  unmistakable  way.  All  hope  of  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  in  Holland  was  destroyed;  Denmark  was 
forced  to  relinquish  an  attack  on  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Russia;  and  after  Leopold  of  Tuscany  had  succeeded  Joseph  U. 
as  emperor  in  x  790,  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Moreover,  through  the  influence,  of  Leopold  the 
hostility  of  Prussia  to  Austria  was  removed,  and  the  two  powers 
in  July  1790  made  the  treaty  of  ReichenlMch.  Great  Britain, 
the  chief  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  supported  the  pacific 
solution  of  all  these  questions  so  menacing  to  European  peace, 
and  Pitt  was  aided  in  his  policy  by  the  emperor  Le<ypold,  who  in 
1 791  made  the  treaty  of  Sistova  with  the  Turks.  Danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  was,  however,  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  annex  Nootka  Sound,  and  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  former  difficulty 
was,  however,  removed  in  November  1790  by  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  in  January  1792  Ru^ta 
made  the  treaty  of  Jassy  with  Turkey. 

Instead  of  Europe  remaining  at  peace  the  year  1793  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  wars  which  did  not  come  to  a  final 
conclusion \ill  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  While  the  east 
of  Europe  was  engaged  in  war,  and  while  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  busy  attempting  to  restOK  peacctoEurope, 
the  French  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  1789.  The  "''^ 
assistance  given  by  France  to  the  American  colonists  had  brought 
the  country  to  bankruptcy,  and  no  course  was  left  to  Louts  XVI. 
except  to  summon  the  states-general  in  May  1 789.  In  that  year 
a  revolution  against  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  had  taken  place 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  revolution  was  being  prepared  in 
Poland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  and  fm 
the  estabUsbroent  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  At  first  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  was  entirely  occupied  with  internal  reforms,  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  September 
1 791  the  Girondists,  whose  influence  became  paramount,  deter- 
mined by  the  advice  of  Brissot  to  insist  upon  a  pdicy  of  menace 
towards  the  Empire  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  War 
would,  they  hoped,  result  in  the  downfall  of  monai^yin  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette  and  his  party  advocated  war  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
In  April  1792  war  was  accordingly  dedared  upon  Austria,  thai 
in  alliance  with  Prussia.  After  a  short  period  of  failure  the 
French  in  September  won  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  in  Novemlier 
the  battle  of  Jemappes.  French  armies  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
Belgium  was  occupied,  the  Scheldt  was  decUred  open,  suid 
Holland  was  threatened.  In  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
Holland,  Pitt  adopted  a  warlike  tone,  and  in  February  ^ 
1793  France  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain.  In  2?iw? 
that  war  Spain,  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  joined,  so  that 
France  was  practically  fighting  all  Europe.  Neverthe-  ^^^^ 
less,  owing  to  the  want  of  uiuon  among  the  allies,  to  Sj^ 
the  Polish  questions  which  distracted  Prussia  and  inm 
Austria,  and  to  the  determination  and  patriotism  of  all 
classes  in  France,  the  allies  were  discomfited  and  the  league  of 
powers  broken  up  in  1795,  when  the  treaties  of  Basel  were  made. 
Only  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardinia  remained  in  arms 
against  France,  which  was  till  1799  ruled  by  the  Directory 
The  next  few  years  witnessed  a  series  of  most  startling  events. 
The  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaigns 
of  1797  and  1798  led  to  the  peace  of  Cherasco  with  Sardinia, 
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jBod  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio  with  Austria.  Only  Great 
BQtain  remained  at  war  with  France.  In  1 799,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Egjrpt,  the  Second 
Coalition  was  formed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
Austria.  Though  the  French  were  driven  from  Italy, 
Massena  defeated  the  RuasiansinSwitserIand,andthe 
English  were  forced  to  retire  from  Holland.  The  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulate  in  November  1799,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians 
at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  by  the  treaty  of  Luniville  with 
the  emperor,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  i8oa  with  the 
English  government.    (See  French  Revolutionary  Wars.) 

Up  to  this  point  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  benefited 
Europe  and  to  have  shaken  to  its  base  the  18th-century  ideas  of 
Tbt  government.    During  the  years  succeeding  the  peace 

urn  of  Campo  Fonnio  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Germany. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  bad  become  an  anachronism, 
and  as  soon  as  France  became  possessed  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  it  was  obvious  that  the  imperial  constitution  required 
revision.  The  jealousies  existing  among  the  German  princes  and 
the  overthrow  of  .\ustria  at  AusterUtx  enabled  Napoleon  to 
carry  out  a  revolution  in  Germany  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
At  first,  in  1804,  new  arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  charaaer  and  formation  of  the  diet.  The  constitution  of 
that  assembly  was  so  altered  that  a  Protestant  majority  free 
from  Austrian  influence  was  now  assured.  The  middle  states, 
such  as  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wfirttemberg  and  Hanover, 
received  additions  of  territory,  taken  either  from  the  ecclesiastical 
states  or  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  imperial  knights.  After 
Austerliu  Napoleon  in  x8o6  established  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  (he  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
A  great  European  revolution  had  now  been  effected,  but  much 
remained,  to  be  done  before  a  feeling  of  nationality  could  be 
aroused  among  the  people  of  central  Europe. 

Already  before  the  peace  of  Amiens  Pitt  had  tried  to  stir  up 
national  feeling  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  means  which  he 
n§  suggested   for   opposing   Napoleon   being  in   great 

CMUM«#  measure  those  which  were  adopted  in  18x3  and  1814. 
JJ^^**'*But  during  Pitt's  lifetime  central  Europe  was  not 
""^''"'  moved  by  any  feeling  of  nationality  or  of  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  the  Second  Coalition  in  1799  Austria  had  acted 
without  any  regard  for  her  aUies,  while  Prussia,  from  motives  of 
jealousy  of  and  from  want  of  confidence  in  Austria,  had  refused 
to  move.  It  was  not  till  the  small  states  which  hitherto  had 
formed  independent  units  had  been  destroyed  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  trampled  under  foot  by  Napoleon  that  a  strong  national 
spirit  ii^  Germany  was  evoked.  Until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  bad 
been  signed  in  1807  these  was  no  visible  growth  of  a  national 
ttpiising  in  any  part  of  Europe.  During  the  intervening  years 
Ihrussia  had  been  crushed  at  Jena  and  her  kingdom  cut  short 
(1806),  while  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  after  a  fierce  campaign 
against  Napoleon,  bad  agreed  in  1807  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  apparently  placed  Europe  at  the  feet  of  France  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  was,  as  he  thought,  now  in  a  position  to 
Ftajfnkwtt  ^^^  about  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  Already 
miaurttth0  in  November  x8o6,  realizing  that  he  could  not  ruin 
England  by  direct  invasion,  he  had  issued  the  first 
Berlin  Decree,  which  ordered  the  exclusion  of  British 
goods  from  the  continent.  The  Continental  System 
necessitated  by  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  thus  definitdy  set 
ap.  After  Tilsit  he  proposed  to  become-aupreme  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  by  securing  the  dependence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
dominate  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  resume  his  plans  for  con> 
quests  in  the  East,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  Thus  the  effects  of  the  British  naval  victories  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar  would  be  completely  nullified,  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  closed  to  British  ships,  Great  Britain's  Indian 
possessions  would  be  lost,  apd  Great  Britain  herself  would  be 
forced  by  starvation  into  surrender.  Fortunately  for  Europe 
various  circumstances  hindered  the  realization  of  these  ambitious 
schemes.  Alexander,  who  feared  that  the  French  emperor 
desired  Constantinople,  never  proved  s  very  helpful  ally,  the 


measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  ^rioualy  interfered  witB 
Napoleon'a  schemes,  and,  before  be  had  Subjugated  Spain,  first 
Austria  in  1809  and  then  Russia  in  z8ia  offered  an  active  resist- 
ance to  his  projects.  The  first  note  of  opposition  to  Napoleon's 
plans  was  struck  by  Canning,  when,  in  1807  he  carried  off  the 
Danish  fleet  to  England.  Then  the  British  fleet  conveyed  to 
Brazil  in  safety  the  P^vtugueae  royal  family  when  Portuffd  was 
invaded  by  Junot,  while  the  surrender  of  30,000  French  troops 
at  Bayfen  in  July  r8o8,  which  was  followed  in  August  by  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  indicated  that  Spanish  patriotism  was, 
when  roused,  as  effective  as  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
War.  Austria  was  the  first  country  to  follow  the  example  of 
Spain,  and  though  she  was  defeated  at  Wagram  and  forced  to 
accept  Napoleon's  hard  terms,  the  national  feeling  aroused  in 
Germany  in  1809  rapidly  developed.  But  Napoleon  was  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  a  national 
sentiment  in  any  of  the  subject  countries.  In  x8io  he  had 
married  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  on  the  20th  of  March  181 1  a 
son  was  bom  to  him,  and  be  now  seems  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  establishment  of.  a  strictly  hereditary  empire  with  Paris 
its  capital  and  Rome  its  second  dty.  In  extent,  his  empSre 
would  be  vaster  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pope  was  to 
be  completely  subordinate  to  the  emperor.  This  conception  of 
the  establishment  of  a  reformed  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  its 
centre  at  Paris  did  not  appear  unrealizable  in  i8n  when  every- 
thing seemed  to  favour-  the  new  Charlemign«u  Napoleon's 
power  was  apparently  securely  established,  and  during  the  years 
1 810  and  181 1  he  was  again  returning  to  his  vast  oriental  designs 
A  sudden  check,  howevo^  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  his 
ambitious  schemes. 

The  establishment  of  French  influence  in  Italy  and  Germany 
had  stirred  up  in  both  countries  a  national  feeling,  the  growth  of 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Spain.  No  7^ 
greater  mistake  was  ever  made  by  Napoleon  than  tHumfitmt 
when,  ignoring  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  resistance,  "f^t^ 
and  the  development  of  a  national  movement  in  '^^ 
Germany,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  Russian  campaign  and 
to  march  to  Moscow.  Unconsciously  Napoleon  "  had  called 
into  vigorous  life  the  forces  of  Democracy  and  Nationality  in 
Germany  and  Italy."  The  failure  of  the  Moscow  campaign  led 
at  once  to  a  national  rising  in  Prussia,  and  as  soon  as  Austria 
had  united  her  forces  with  those  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  in  October  1813  was  the  result, 
and  "  the  imperial  yoke  was  shaken  from  the  neck  of  the  German 
people."  Napoleon's  wars  had  roused  feelings  of  patriotism  in 
luly^  Germany,  Russia  and  Spain.  It  was  at  least  realized  by 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  what  had  long  been  apparent 
to  Englishmen,  that  a  nation  to  be  strong  must  be  imited.  To 
"  the  subveruve  cosmcqwiitanism  "  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  now  apposed  the  modem  idea  of  nationality,  against  which 
the  Napoleonic  legions  hurled  themselves  in  vain.  (See 
Napoleon  I.;  Napoleonic  Campaigns;  French  Revolution; 
Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia;  Metternich.)     (A.  Hl.) 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  involved  that  of  the  poUtical  system 
of  Europe  which  he  had  constructed.    The  changes  wrought  by 
the  revolutionary  period  in  the  old  states  system  were, 
however,  too  profound  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  a 
complete  restoration,  even  had  the  interests  of  the 
allied  powers  been  consistent  with  such  a  course. 
The  object  of  the  four  great  powers  in  whose  hands  the  settlement 
of  Europe  now  lay,  was  rather,  after  taking  precautions  to 
confine  France  within  her ""  legitimate  boundaries,"  to  arrange 
such  a  "  just  equilibrium  "  in  Europe  that  no  individual  state 
should  for  the  future  be  in  a  position  to  overset  the  balance  of 
power.    The  first  object  was  to  be  attained  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  andent  dynasty  in  France,  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe 
against  a  renewal  of  the  revoluUonaxy  propaganda;  the  c^g^^Ms 
second  was  the  work  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  miVMmmm, 
which,  between  September  1814  and  June  181  s,  the  J^ 
reconstmction  of  Europe  was  taken  in  hand.    The 
opening  of  the  congress,  in  which  for  the  first  time  all  Europe 
seemed  to  be  united  for  the  fri»dly  settlement  of  common 
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interests,  was  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era;  In  a  sense  it  was 
so;  but  hardly  in  the  manner  nor  to  the  degree  that  some  had 
hoped.  In  its  councils  the  arts  of  the  old  diplomacy,  still  inspired 
by  the  traditional  prindples  or  lack  of  principles,  were  directed 
to  the  old  ends;  and  the  world,  as  though  the  popular  upheaval 
of  the  Revolution  had  never  been,  was  treated  as  teal  estate 
to  be  parcelled  out  by  the  executors  of  Napoleon's  empire  among 
sovereigns  by  divine  right,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lations, which  figured  in  the  protocols  merely  as  numbers  to  be 
balanced  and  bartered  one  against  the  other. 

This  process  of  "  dividing  the  spoils,"  as  Qenta  call«d  it,  was 
naturally  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  quarrels.  Of  these  the 
most  dangerous  was  that  provoked  by  the  resolution  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  at  all  costs  to  keep  the  former  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw  for  himself,  while  compensating  Prussia  for  the  loss 
of  some  of  her  Polish  territories  by  the  annexation  to  her  of  all 
Saxony.  The  deadlock  caused  by  the  stubborn  insistence  on 
this  plan,  which  the  other  great  powers  were  equally  determined 
to  frustrate,  all  but  led  to  war,  and  by  a  secret  treaty  signed  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1815,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  in  that  event  against  Russia  and 
Prussia.  It  needed  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (March  181 5) 
to  remind  the  powers  that  their  particular  tnteresu  must  still  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  Europe.  The  common  peril  restored  the 
broken  harmony;  and  while  the  armies  of  the  Alliance  were 
closing  in  for  the  final  struggle  with  the  French  emperor,  the 
congress  hurried  on  its  deliberations,  and  on  the  9th  of  June 
181 5,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  which 
Napoleon's  power  was  finally  shattered,  the  Final  Aa,  embodying 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  was  signed. 

The  territorial  arrangements  thus  effected  were  for  half  a 
century  the  basis  of  the  states  system  of  Europe,  and  the 
ntittviMi  t'**^^^  "*  which  they  were  defined  the  charter  of 
mi^tt'  international  relations.  It  was  in  central  Europe, 
mumiM  0/  where  Napoleon's  policy  had  most  ptbfoundly  affected 
fnlrto/"  thcpre-revolutionary  system,  that  the  greatest  changes 
were  made.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made'to  restore 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  pope 
against  the  failure  to  re-establish  "  the  centre  of  political  tmity  "; 
but  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  having  come  to  an  end*, 
Germany  was  reconstituted  as  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
states,  in  which  all  the  former  members  of  the  Empire  which 
had  survived  the  revolutionary  epoch  found  a  place  (sec  Ger- 
If  any)«  Austria,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  tradition  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  received  the  pn»idency  of  the  federal  diet;  but 
the  bulk  of  her  territories  lay  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  the  non-German  character  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  was  accentuated  by  the  other  arrangements  at  the 
congress.  In  Italy  Lombardo-Venetia  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  the  Austrian  crown;  while  the  dynastic  settle- 
ments in  the  other  Italian  states  tended  to  make  Austrian 
influence  supreme  in  the  peninsula  (see  Italy).  .  In  return  for 
this,  Austria  surrendered  her  claim  to  her  former  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Holland, 
so  as  to  form,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Netherlands,  an 
efficient  barrier  to  French  aggression  northwards.  The  function 
of  defender  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine  frontier  which  Austria  thus 
abandoned  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  an  arrangement  pregnant 
with  momentous  issues.  In  compensation  for  her  disappoint- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Saxony,  half  of  which  was  ultimately 
restored  to  the  dynasty  of  Wettin,  she  received  a  large  accession 
of  territory  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  carved  partly  out  of  the 
suppressed  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  partly  out  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  comprising  the  imperial  dty  of  Alx-hi- 
Chapelle  and  the  former  electorate  of  Cologne.  To  Prussia 
also  was  conceded  tl^e  right  to  garrison  the  federal  fortress  of 
Luxemburg. 

Of  the  other  German  states,  Bavaria,  which  alone  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  be  of  any  great  importance  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe,  reaped  the  reward  of  her  timely  defection 
from  the  cause  of  her  protector  Napoleon.  She  had,  indeed,  to 
restore  to  Austria  the  territories  annexed  to  her  at  the  expense 


of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  by  the  French  emperorr  Tirol,  the 
Quarters  of  the  Inn  and  of  the  Hausruck,  and  part  of  ^HrnTg 
But  she  received  ample  compensation  dsewhere,  notably  the 
former  Bavarian  Palatinate  with  a  strip  of  territory  to  coonea 
it  with  Bavaria  proper.  The  right  to  garrison  the  federal  fortress 
of  Mainx  was  also  ultimately  conceded  to  her.  Bavaria  was  thus 
placed  In  a  position  to  continue  her  traditional  policy  of  aiming 
at  the  position  of  a  European  great  power  and  holding  the 
balance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  (sec  Bavaria:  History) 
The  two  other  German  states  whose  elevation  to. kingdoms  haid 
symbolized  a  similar  ambition.  Saxony  and  WOrttemberg,  were 
henceforth  relegated  to  a  position  of  third-rate  impMtaace, 
Saxony  depended  for  her  very  existence  on  the  rivalry  ol  her 
more  powerful  neighbours  WUrttemberg  protested  in  vain 
against  the  dictatorship  of  the  great  powos  to  which  she  was 
forced  to  submit.  Finally,  ihe  electorate  of  Hanover,  partly 
out  of  compliment  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  partly  because 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Empire  the  title  elector  had  faUen 
obsolete,  was  elevated  to  a  kingdom.  The  request  of  the  dector 
of  Hesse  for  a  similar  concession  in  his  case  was  refused  by  the 
powers  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  18 18. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  changes  effected  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe.  The  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (18x2)  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  were  not  dealt  with  by 
the  rangress,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  them 
into  discussion.  But  the  concessions  made  to  the  empoor 
Alexander  elsewhere  represented  a  nouble  advance  in  the 
European  position  of  Russia.  The  possessimi  of  Finland, 
conquered  from  the  Swedes  in  i8od,  was  confirmed  to  her; 
and,  above  all,  the  erection  of  the  former  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
into  a  constitutional  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  Russian  ctowo 
not  only  thrust  the  Muscovite  power  like  a  wedge  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  but  seemed  to  threaten  the  Polish  possessions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  by  setting  up  a  quasi-independent  Poland 
as  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  scattered  elements  of  the  Polish 
nation;  though  in  the  sequel  the  establishment  of  the  dty  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory  as  an  independent  republic,  to  avoid  the 
difficult  question  of  its  assignment  elsewhere,  proved  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  nationalist  \mrest.  In  the  north  the  settlement 
confirmed  by  the  congress  marked  the  definite  withdrawal  of 
the  Scandinavian  Powers  from  any  active  Influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.  Alone  of  the  partettu  monarcfas  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  Bcmadotte  retained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  that  oi  Norway  had  been  added. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  cession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  to 
Prussia,  Sw^en  finally  withdrew  from  the  southern  shores  ol 
the  Baltic  The  Scandinavian  states  ceased  henceforth  to  play 
any  determining  part  in  European  politics.  In  the  south,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  Viaor 
Emmanuel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  incorporation  in  his 
dominions  of  the  territories  of  the  former  republic  of  Goioa, 
were  factors  pregnant  with  mighty  issues.  The  object  of  this 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  was  but  to  erect  a 
barrier  against  any  possible  renewal  of  French  aggression  in 
Italy;  in  effect  it  established  the  nucleus  of  the  power  which 
was  to  struggle  succosfully  with  Austria  for  the  hegemony  of 
Italy. 

The  gains  of  Great  Britain  In  Europe  were  comparatively 
small,  though  by  no  means  unimportant.  By  the  retention  of 
Malta  she  secured  her  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was 
further  incrMsed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (November  5,  tSi^), 
by  which  the  powers  recognized  her  protectorate  over  the  Ionian 
Islands.    (See  Vienna,  Congress  of.) 

But  for  the  episode  of  the  Hundred  Days,  France  would  have 
emerged  from  the  congress  with  recovered  prestige  and  mistress 
of  at  least  some  of  the  territorial  gains  of  the  revolution-       yi, 
ary  wars;  though  Napoleon  had  thrown  away,  during      pmm 
the  negotiations  at  ChAtillon,  the  chance  of  preserving      Sf, 
for  her  her  "  natural  fronUers  "  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.    After  Napoleon's  second  downfall  she  was  to 
serious  danger  of  dismemberment,  for  which  the  German  powers 
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clamoured  as  Mscnthti  to  thdr  safety.  That  Louis  XVIII. 
continued  to  rule  over  the  temtories  "  handed  down  to  him 
by  his  ancestors  "  was  due  to  the  magnanimity,  or  policy,  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  (9.9.) .  and  the  commonsensc  of  Castlereagh 
and  Wellington,  who  saw  well  that  the  "just  eqiiilibrium," 
which  it  was  thdr  object  to  establish,  could  not  be  secured  if 
France  were  unduly  weakened,  and  that  peace  could  ^ever  be 
preserved  if  the  French  people  were  left  to  smart  under  a  sense  of 
permanent  injuzy.  By  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  signed  on 
the  soth  of.  November  1815,  France  retained  her  traditional 
boundaries.  The  unsatisfied  ambition  to  secure  her  "  national 
frontiers  "  was  to  bear  troublesome  fruit  later. 

That  the  treaties  embodied  in  the  Final  Act  of  Viennr  repre- 
sented a  settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions  was  believed  by 
nobody.  They  had  been  negotiated  for  weary  months  in  an 
atmosphere  of  diplomatic  and  feminine  intrigue;  they  had  been 
conduded  in  a  hurry,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  To  Friedrich  von  Gentz  they  were 
at  best  but  "  partial  arrangements,"  useful  as  forming  an 
authoritative  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  system.  The  history  of  the  international  politics 
of  Europe  for  the  years  immediatdy  succeeding  the  congress  of 
Vienna  is  that  of  the  attempt  to  establish  such  asystem. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  ceaseless  wars,  what 
Europe  needed  above  all  things  was  peace  and  time  to  recuperate. 
1^,^  ^  This  conviction  was  common  to  all  the  powers  who  had 
Mbr.  90,  inherited  Napolecm's  dictatorship  in  Europe;  but  on 
tBts,  Mtf  the  question  of  the  method  by  which  peace  should  be 
^Bmrnm!  ^^^^^'^^^  '^  ^^  principles  which  should  guide  their 

^"^^^  action,  a  fatdul  divergence  of  view*  soon  became 
apparent  within  thdr  councils.  All  were  agreed  that  France  still 
represented  the  storm  centre  of  Europe;  and  a  second  treaty, 
si^ud  on  the  soth  of  November  181 5,  renewed  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  view  of  any  fresh  outburst  of  the 
French  revolutionary  spiriL  But  the  new  treaty  went  further. 
By  its  6th  artide  it  was  dedared  that  "  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  intimate  tie  that  unites  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  the  High  Contracting  Powers  have  agreed  to  renew 
at  fiswd  intervals  .  .  .  meetings  consecrated  to  great  common 
objects  and  to  the  examihation  of  such  measures  as  at  each  of 
these  epochs  shall  be  judged  most  salutary  for  the  pact  and 
prosperity  of  the  nations  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe."  This  was  the  formal  charter  of  the  concert  of  the  great 
powers  by  which  for  the  next  seven  years  Europe  was  governed, 
a  concert  to  which  the  name  "  Holy  AJliance  "  has  been  commonly 
^^  but  erroneously  applied.  The  Holy  Alliance,  drawn  up 
VS2S1  ^^  ^^  emperor  Alexander  I^  and  signed  by  him,  the 
emperor  Frauds,  and  King  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  on  the  26th  of  September  181  s,  represented  a  different  and 
conflicting  ideaL  Actually  it  was  not  a  treaty  at  all,  but  at  best  a 
dedaration  of  prindpies  to  which  any  Christian  could  subscribe,  at 
worst — to  quote  Castlereagh — "a  piece  of  sublime  m)rsticism  and 
nonsense  "  from  the  political  point  of  view  (see  Holy  Alliance). 
It  gained  its  sole  political  importance  from  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  tsar  and  his  ministers  to  replace  the  committee  of  the  great 
powers,  established  by  the  treaty  of-  the  20th  of  November,  by  a 
"  Universal  Union  "  of  all  the  powers,  great  and  small,  who  had 
signed  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  thus  to  establish  that "  Confedera- 
tion of  Europe  "  of  which  the  autocratic  idealist  had  borrowed 
^e  conception  from  the  theorists  of  the  i8th  century  (see 
Alsxandke  L,  emperor  of  Russia).  It  was  dear  from  the  first 
that  any  attempt  to  set  up  such  a  central  government  of  Europe 

_,__^  under  a  "  universal  guarantee  "  would  imperil  the 
f^fSm  independence  of  the  sovereign  states;  and  from  the 
Ctrnmrt  first  Great  Britain,  represented  by  Castlereagh,  pro- 
tested against  it.  She  would  consent  to  take  common 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  she  had  actually  signed, 
consulting -with  her  allies  on  each  case  as  it  arose;  but  to  vague 
and  general  engagements  she  refused  to  commit  herself.  "Die 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  from  the  outset  less  dear. 
Mettemich  was  torn  between  dread  of  revolution  and  dread  of 
Russia-   the  Holy  Alliance,   though  essentially  "verbiage," 


mi^t  be  useful  in  holding  the  imperial  Jacobin  in  check;  the 
"  universal  guarantee  "  could  not  but  be  discouraging  to  the 
"  sects  ";  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  willingness  of  the  tsar 
to  march  200,000  Russians  for  any  "  European  "  purpose  in  any 
direction  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  Austria,  wa»^to  say 
the  least — disconcerting.  Frederick  William  III.,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  too  had  signed  the  Holy  Alliance  with  rdudance, 
in  moments  of  panic  saw  in  the  "  universal  guarantee  "  his  best 
defence  against  the  renewed  attack  by  France  which  was  his 
nightmare.  In  effect,  owing  to  the  firm  attitude  of  Castlereagh 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  "  the  transparent  soul  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  "  never  recdved  a  body,  though  attempts  were 
subsequently  made  at  the  congresses  of  Troppau,  Laibach  and 
Verona  to  apply  some  of  its  supposed  prindpies — attempts 
that  led  to  the  definitive  breach  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Alliance. 

The  highwater-mark  of  the  activity  of  the  Allies  as  a  central 
government  for  Europe  was  reached  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-» 
Chapdle  (7.9.)  in  18x8.  France  was  now  admitted  to  c^mnaa 
the  Alliance,  the  objects  of  which  were  reafl&rmed  by  a  •r4is*Jt* 
public  dedaration  to  which  she  adhered;  but  at  the  Ctup^at, 
same  time  U  secret  treaty  renewed  the  compact  of  "'''* 
Chaumont  between  the  four  other  powers.  Certain  questions 
outstanding  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  were  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  a  ministerial  conference  to  meet  at  Frankfort  in  the 
following  year.  The  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  signed  on  the  20th  of  July  18x9.  The  bulk  of  it  was 
a>ncemed  with  territorial  settlements  hi  Germany:  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  Bavaria  and  Baden;  but  some  of  the 
articles  arranged  for  the  cession  of  the  border  fortresses  Philippe- 
ville  and  Mariembourg  to  the  Netherlands,  defined  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy,  and  settled  the  reversion  of  the  Italian  duchies  held  by 
the  empress  Mdrie  Louise. 

Meanwhile  the  balance  of  forces  within  the  European  concert 
had  shown  a  tendency  to  shift.  At  the  outset  the  restless 
activity  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  his  incalculable  ^ 
idealism,  and  his  hardly  veiled  ambitions  had  drawn  ),  o/~ 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  tc^therincommon suspicion  9ua»ia  < 
of  an  influence  that  threatened  to  be  little  less  disturb-  '■•''■'^ 
ing  to  the  world's  peace  than  that  of  Napoleon.  But  ''^ 
at  Aix  Mettemich  had  begun  to  realize  that,  in  the  long-run, 
the  system  of  repression  which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  European,  and  above  all  of  the  Austrian,  polity 
would  recdve  little  effective  aid  from  Great  Britain,  fettered 
as  she  was  by  constitutional  forms;  while  Alexander,  alarmed 
at  the  discovery  of  revolutionary  plou  against  his  person,  had 
already  shown  gratifying  signs  of  repentance.  The  "  Jacobin  " 
propaganda  of  the  tsar's  agents  continued,  it  is  true,  especially 
in  Italy;  and,  in  spite  of  the  murder  of  the  dramatist  Kotsebue, 
as  a  Russian  emissary,  by  the  fanatical  "  Bursche  "  Karl  Sand. 
Alexander,  joined  with  Castlereagh  in  protesting  against  the 
reactionary  policy  embodied  in  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  of  October 
1819.  But  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Berri  on  the  xjth  of 
February  1820  completed  the  Russian  autocrat's  "  conversion." 
At  the  congress  of  Troppau,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  "  changed  man,"  committed  henceforth  heart 
and  soul  to  Mettemich  and  his  policy  The  outcome  of  this  new 
understanding  was  the  famous  Troppau  Protocol; 
published  to  the  world  on  the  19th  of  November  1820,  ^^ 
and  signed  by  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  tueuit 
immediate  occasion  of  this  manifesto  was  the  military  j^y*"' 
insurrection,  under  General  Pepe,  at  Naples,  by  which 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  x8i2  had  been  forced  on  the  king 
(see  Naples:  History).  But  the  protocol  embodied  a  general 
prindple  involving  issues  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
arising  out  of  this  particular  question.  "  Sutes  which  have 
tmdergone  a  change  of  govemment  due  to  revolution,"  it  de- 
dared,  "  the  resulu  of  which  ihreaten  other  states,  ipso  facto 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  European  alliance,  and  remain 
exduded  from  it  till  their  situation  gives  guarantees  for  legal 
order  and  stability.  If,  owing^io  such  alterations,  immediate 
danger  threatens  other  states,  the  powers  bind  themsdves,  bjf 
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peaceful  means,  or  if  need  be  by  arms,  to  bring  back  the  guilty 
state  into  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Alliance." 

This  WIS,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Carlsbad 'Decrees  to  all  the  world;  and,  bad  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, all  Europe  would  have  been  turned  into  a  confederation 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Germany;  for  a  political  alliance, 
charged  with  the  safeguarding  of  tbe  territorial  settlement 
defined  by  treaty,  would  have  been  substituted  a  central  diet 
of  the  great  powers,  armed  with  undefined  authority;  and  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  natbns  would  have  been  at  an 
end.  To  any  such  principle,  and  therefore  to  the  protocol  in 
which  it  was  embodied.  Great  Britain  offered  an  uncompromising 
opposition.  In  vain  Mettemich  urged  upon  Castlereagh  that 
the  protocol  was  but  the  logical  oondudon  drawn  from  premises 
to  which  he  was  already  committed;  for,  if  the  alliance  was  to  be 
effective  in  maintaining  peace,  it  must  interfere  wherever  and 
whenever  peace  should  be  threatened,,  and  therefore  to  crush 
internal  revolutions  which  could  not  but  have  an  external  result. 
The  logic  was  perfect;  the  proposition  that  on  which  every 
"  project  of  peace  "  must  eventually  break.  CasUereagh's  reply 
was,  in  brief,  that  Great  Britain  could  never  admit  a  principle 
which  she  would  not  in  any  circumstances  aUow  to  be  applied 
in  her  own  case. 

The  absence  of  the  signatured  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  the  Troppau  protocol  mariied  the  first  rift  in  the  alliance, 
a  rift  that  was  soon  to  develop  into  a  breach.  For  the 
P^^f^  time,  indeed,  the  crack  was  '*  papered  over."  Castle- 
reagh was  prepared  to  leave  Austria  a  free  haiul  to 
deal  with  the  risings  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  since 
she  had  treaty  rights  in  the  former  case  and  her  interests,  as  an 
Italian  power,  were  threatened  in  both.  Great  Britain  was  even 
represented  at  the  congress  which  res^sembled  at  Laibach  in 
January  1821,  though  Lord  Stewart,  the  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
was  not  armed  with  full  powers.  Castlereagh  had 
^^^J^?*'.  approved  of  the  invitation  sent  to  the  king  of  Naples 
%2i,  '  ^^  attend  the  congress,  as  implying  **  negotiation,"  an 
improvement  on  the  dictatorial  attitudeof  the  protocol. 
But  everything  in  the  conferences  tended  still  further  to  shatter 
the  Unstable  foundations  of  the  alliance.  Capo  d'Istria,  as  though 
the  debates  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  never  been,  raised  once  more 
the  spectre  of  the  "  Universal  Union "  which  Castlereagh 
believed  he  had  laid  for  ever.  Mettemich,  anxious  to  prove  to 
the  Italian  Liberals  that  the  tsar  was  no  longer  their  friend, 
welcomed  the  demonstration,  and  Prussia  followed  obediently 
in  Austria's  wake.  "  It  is  clear,'*  wrote  Lord  Stewart,."  that  a 
Triple  Understanding  has  been  created  which  binds  the  parties 
to  carry  forward  their  own  views  in  spite  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  between  them  and  the  tWo  great 
constitutional  governments.'^    (See  Troppau  and  Laibach.; 

But  the  narrower  "  Holy  Alliance  "  of  the  three  autocratic 
monarchies,  as  opposed  to  the  two  western  constitutional 
^^_  monarchies,  was  not  in  fact  destined  to  take  shape 
JJJjJJ^  till  after  the  Paris  revolution  of  1830.  Several  factors 
la  ^««-  delayed  the  process,  notably  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Ottoman  rule,  and  the  Spanish  question, 
whi^h  latter  formed  the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  in  1822.  In  the  Eastern  Question- the  interests 
of  Austria  and  Great  Britain  were  identical;  both  desired  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  both  saw  that  this  integrity 
was  in  the  greatest  peril  owing  to  the  possible  intervention  of  the 
Orthodox  tsar  in  favour  of  his  co-religionists  in  revolt ;  and  both 
agreed  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  intervention  was 
to  bind  the  Russian  emperor  to  the  European  concert  by  using 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  Verona, 
however,  the  Eastern  question  was  entirely  overshadowed 

by  that  of  Spain,  and  in  this  matter  the  views  of  Great 

^IfYwUmn,  ^^^^  ^^^  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
J8i2>.  other  powers  of  the  alliance.  She  shared  indeed  with 
France  and  Austria  the  strenuous  objection  to  the 
emperor  Alexander's  proposal  to  march  150,000  Russians  into 
Piedmont  in  order  to  deal  with  Jacobinism  whether  in  France  or 
^jMdn;  but  she  protested  equally  strenuously  against  the  counter- 


proposal of  France,  which  was  ultimately  adopted*  that  a  French 
army  should  march  into  Spain  to  Iflienite  the  king  from  his 
constitutional  fetters  in  the  name  of  Europe.  George  Canning, 
carrj^g  on  th6  tradition  of  Castlereagh,  once  more  protested, 
through  Wellington,  as  British  plen^)otentiaiy  at  the  congress, 
against  the  whole  principle  of  intervention;  and  when,  in  ^ite 
of  the  British  protest,  the  other  powers  persisted,  the  breach  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  continental  alliance  was  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world.  When,  on  the  7th  of  April  1823,  the  French  army 
under  the  duke  of  Angoul£me  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  the  great 
experiment  of  governing  Europe  through  a  central  committee 
of  the  great  powers  was  at  an  end.  (See  Vzkona,  CoNciEie  of; 
Alexander  I.;  Lomdomdesxy,  Robert  Stewart,  and  marquess 
of;  Canning,  George.) 

Henceforth,  though  the  treaties  survived,  and  with  them  the 
principle  of  the  concert  on  which  they  were  based,  "  Europe  " 
as  a  diplomatic  conception  tends  to  sink  into  the  badk- 
ground  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  old  international 
anarchy  of  the  1 8th  century.  ToCaimingthisdevdop-  ^"^^ 
raent  seemed  wholly  welcome.  He  applied  to  the  **'^^'' 
rivalry  of  states  the  Liberal  principle  of  free  competition  as  the 
sole  condition  of  healthy  growth.  **  Villele  is  a  miniftr  of  thirty 
years  ago,"  he  wrote  to  Bagot  on  the  3rd  of  January  1823,  "  no 
revolutionary  scoundrel:  but  constitutionally  hating  Rngifnd.  as 
Choiseui  and  Vergennes  used  to  hate  us,  and  so  things  are 
getting  back  to  a  wholesome  sute  again.  Every  nation  for  itself, 
and  God  for  us  alL"  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
rivalries  of  the  x8th  and  19th  centuries  was  in  the  conception 
of  the  "  laation.'*  To  Canning,  as  to  the  diplomatists  of  the 
congress  of  VieniA,  "  nation  "  was  synonymous  with  "  state, " 
and  national  boundaries  were  those  defined  by  the  treaties^ 
which  Canning  was  as  bent  on  preserving  as  any  of  his 
reactionary  contemporaries.  The  conception  of  the 
divine  right  of  every  nationality  to  readjust  pc^tical 
frontiers  to  suit  its  own  ideals  was  as  foreign  to  him 
as  to  Mettemich.  Yet  this  principle  <^  nationality,  whidi 
destined  during  the  19th  century  to  wreck  the  politicsl  structore 
consecrated  at  Vienna,  and  to  leave  to  the  succeeding  age  a  host  of 
unsolved  and  insoluble  problems,  found  in  Canning  its  earlittt 
champion  in  the  higher  councils  of  Europe.  The  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  and  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Greek  insurgents  were  both  in  the  first 
instance  motived  by  the  particular  interests  of  Great  Britain; 
but  they  were  none  the  less  hailed  as  concessions  to  the  prindplca 
of  nationality,  to  which  they  gave  an  impetus  which  was  destined 
to  continue  till  the  face  of  Europe  had  been  transformed. 

This  in  fact  constitutes  the  main  significance  for  Europe  of 
the  War  of  Greek  Independence,  which  last«i  from  the  <*>** 
rising  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  in  i8ai  till  the  ,^ 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  London  on  the  7th  of  May  JStS^. 
1832  (see  Greek  Independence,  War  op;  Turkey: 
History).  Its  actual  outcome,  so  far  as  the  political 
structure  of  Europe  was  concerned,  was  but  to  add  an  insignificant 
kingdom  to  the  European  states  system.  But  its  moral  effect 
was  immense.  The  sacrosanctity  of  the  status  qw  bad  been 
violated,  and  violated  with  the  active  aid  of  three  of  the  powen 
of  the  continental  alliance:  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Mettemich  was  right  when  he  said  that,  in  principle,  there  wa» 
no  difference  between  the  Greek  insurgents  and  any  other 
"  rebels  against  legitimate  authority,*'  and  the  Liberals  of  aU 
Europe,  forced  into  inactivity  by  iiit  Austrian  police  system, 
hailed  in  the  Greeks  the  champions  of  their  own  cause.  Phil* 
hellenism,  beyond  its  proper  enthusiasm,  served  as  a  oonve&ieai 
veil  for  agitations  that  hsd  little  concern  with  Greece.  Other 
forces  making  for  political  change  were  simultaneously  at  work. 
The  peace  secured  by  the  concert  of  the  powers  bad  ^ven  free 
play  to  the  mechanical  and  industrial  innovations 
that  heralded  the  marvellous  economic  revolution  of 
the  coming  age;  wealth  increased  rapidly,  and  with  it 
the  influence  and  the  ambition  of  the  middle  dassea. 
The  revolution  of  July  1830,  which  established  the 
bourgeois  monarchy  in  France,  marked  their  first  triumph.    In 
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countries  less  economically  advanced,  e.g,  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  attempt  to  follow  French  example  ended  in  failure;  but 
the  revolt  of  the  Belgians,  for  reasons  partly  economic  and 
partly  nationid,  against  the  domination  of  the  Dutch, 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Belgium — the  first  actual  breach  in  the  terri- 
torial settlement  of  18x5.  In  Great  Britain  the 
agiution  of  the  disfranchised  middle  classes,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  violent  revolution,  ended  in  zSja  in  the  passing  of 
the  Refonn  Bill  and  their  admission  to  political  power.  (See 
France;  Germany;  Italy;  BELcnm;  English  History.) 

The  easy  success  of  the  revolutions  in  the  west  of  Europe 
had  been  due,  not  to  any  reluctance  oi  the  reactionary  powers 
to  interfere  on  the  basis  of  the  old  agreements,  but  to  their 
preoccupation  with  the  national  revolt  in  Poland  (^.t.)-  In 
view  of  this,  and  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  to 
recognise  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French, 
merely  stipulating  that  he  should  guarantee  to  maintain  the 
treaties.  In  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  in 
France,  and  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands, 
the  territorial  settlement  of  Vienna  remained,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  substantially  intact.  Outside  the  limits  of  the  treaties, 
however,  fateful  changes  were  in  progress.  These  were  deter- 
mined, broadly  ^Making,  by  the  two  main  questions  that 
dominated  international  politics  between  the  years  1831  and 
Z841:  (i)  the  antagonism  between  the  western  constitutional 
powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  eastern  autocratic 
powers,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  (a)  the  crisis  in  the 
Eastern  question  resulting  from  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Porte. 

The  strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
resulting  from  the  French  policy  of  aggression  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  which  had  more  than  once  brought  the 
two  powers  to  the  verge  of  war,  had  been  eased  before 
i.>i  the  fall  of  the  government  of  Charles  X.  The  peril  of 
a  French  hegemony  over  the  vast  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  had  been  forestalled  by  Canning's  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics;  the  intrigues 
of  France  in  favour  of  the  partisans  of  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal 
had  been  checkmated  by  a  politic  breach,  on  behalf  of  the 
Portugvese  Liberals,  of  the  British  principle  of  non-intervention, 
and  finally  the  chief  cause  of  offence  had  been  removed,  in  1827, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spain. 
In  the  Greek  question  the  two  powers  had  acted  cordially  in 
concert;  and  this  good  understanding  even  the  French  conquest 
of  Algiers  in  1830,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  French  empire 
in  Africa,  had  not  availed  to  shatter;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Tory 
ministry  were  still  fixed  on  France  as  the  potential  focus  of 
revolutionary  propaganda,  and  any  over-sea  possessions  she 
might  acquire  were,  in  Wellington's  opinion,  so  many  hostages 
for  her  good  behaviour  given  to  British  sea-power.  The  results 
of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  were  accepted  by  Great  Britain 
so  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  Louis  Philippe  stood  for  peace  and 
not  for  revolutionary  aggression;  the  armed  intervention  of 
France  in  favour  of  the  Belgians  in  August  1831  was  stopped 
by  the  firm  language  of  Palmerston;  the  Fren^  occupation 
of  Ancona,  as  a  countermove  to  Austrian  aggressions  in  Italy, 
was  accepted  as  " an  incident  of  the  balance  of  power";  and 
the  intention  of  the  king  of  the  French  to  abide  by  the  treaties, 
which  became  clearer  with  the  consolidation  of  his  power  at 
home,  paved  the  way  for  that  enUnte  between  the  two  Liberal 
powers  which  lasted  until  1840. 

The  deavage  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  two 
groups  of  autocratic  and  constitutional  powers  was  not  only 
apparent  in  their  general  attitude  towards  constitu- 
tional and  national  movements,  but  affected  also  the 
position  taken  up  by  them  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Eastern  question  evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  a  crisis  by  which  between  1839 
and  1 84 1  all  other  diplomatic  issues  were  overshadowed.  (See 
Mehemet  Ali.)  During  the  Greek  revolt  the  efforts  of  Austria 
had  been  direaed  to  preventing  a  Russian  attack  upon  Turkey; 
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these  efforts  had  failed,  and  Mettemich's  worst  fears  seemed  to 
be  realized  when  the  Russo-Turkish  campaigns  of  1828^39 
issued  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September  14, 1839) 
and  the  apparently  complete  vassalage  of  the  sultan  to 
the  tsar.  But  when,  in  1833,  Sultan  Mahmud  appealed 
in  his  despair  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  save  him 
from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and,  as 
the  result,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July  8, 1833)  seemed  to 
place  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Russia  the  keys  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  was  left  to  France  and  Great  Britain  to  give  voice  to 
the  protest  of  Europe.    Austria,  alarmed  by  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1830,  accepted  the  fact  of  Russian  preponderance 
at  Constantinople,  rather  than  risk  a  breach  with  the  autocrat 
who  was  now  the  main  pillar  of  the  Holy  Alliance.    The  emperor 
Nicholas,  for  his  part,  was  equally  prepared  to  surrender  some 
of  his  ambitions  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause, 
the  more  so  since  to  Russian  statesmen  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey  in  a  condition  of  weakness  and  dependence  now  seemed 
preferable  to  any  attempt  to  break  it  up.    The  result 
of  these  diqxMitions  was  the  convention  of  MUnchen-  ^Hj^^ 
gr&ta  (September  18,1833)  between  Russia,  Austria  and  mMactiem 
Prussia,  by  which  the  three  ]X>wcrs  undertook  to  g*<jf*«* 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    In  Jj?"' 
the  following  month  a  secret  convention  was  signed  at 
Berlin  between  the  same  powers  (October  15),  reaffirming  the 
right  of  the  powers  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
friendly  state  at  the  request  of  its  legitimate  sovereign,  a  right 
with  which  no  third  power  would  be  allowed  to  interfere,  such 
interference  to  be  regarded  by  the  three  powers,  as  an  act  of 
hostility  directed  against  all  of  them. 

This  reoonstltution  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  on  a  narrower 
basis  was  the  work  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  whose  masterful 
personality  had  by  this  time  quite  overshadowed  the  ^^  ^^^ 
influence  of  Mettemich  in  the  councils  of  the  autocratic  MUbates  §. 
powers.  There  was  no  formal  breach  of  the  Grand  ^f^*^ 
Alliance;  the  "  treaties  "  remained  in  force;  but  the  *•*■*•■• 
French  revolution  of  1830  had  pioduccd  a  practical  disruption 
which  was  every  day  accentuated  by  the  attitude  of  the  British 
government  under  the  influence  of  Palmerston.  For  Palmerston 
had  now  become  "  the  firebrand  of  Europe,"  openly  proclaiming 
his  contempt  for  international  law  and  equally  openly  posing  as 
the  protector  of  "  oppressed  nationalities."  "  If  these  two 
powers  (France  and  England),"  wrote  the  tsar  to  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia, "  have  the  courage  to  profess  loudly  rebellion 
and  the  overturn  of  all  stability,  we  ought  to  have  the  right  and 
the  courage  to  support  Divine  right."  This  deep  cleavage  of 
principles  was  immediately  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
towards  the  troubles  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  September 
1833  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  died,  and,  \mder  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  his  daughter  Isabella  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  <^een  Christina;  in  July,  Dom  Miguel,  the  ^JJj7Ji 
absolutist  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  had 
made  himself  master  of  Lisbon.  In  Spain  Don  Carlos, 
Ferdinand's  brother,  claimed  thecrownasthelegitimate  ^gg*^ 
heir,  and  began  the  long  agony  of  the  Carlist  wars; 
in  Portugal  the  constitutionalists  upheld  in  arms  the  rights  of 
(^een  Maria  da  Gloria  (see  Spain  and  Portugal).  CarUsts  and 
Miguelists,  making  common  cause,  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
allies  of  MUnchengriltz;  while  France  and  Great  Britain  took 
the  ude  of  the  Liberals.  A  formal  alliance  between  the  two 
western  powers,  proposed  by  Talleyrand,  was  indeed  refused  by 
Palmerston,  who  had  no  wish  to  commit  Great  Britain  to  an 
irrevocable  breach  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  was  suspicious 
of  the  ambitions  of  France  in  Spain;  but  ultimately  a  triple 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal — with  the 
object  of  restoring  order  in  the  peninsula— was  converted, 
under  pressure  from  the  French  government,  into  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  of  the  a  and  of  April  1834. 

The  etUtnte  implied  by  this  formal  instrument  was,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  (Jueen 
Christina  applied  to  the  Allies  for  help  against  a  renewed 
Carlist  risinf ,  Palmerston's  suspicions  were  again  aroused  by 
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the  somewhat  naive  suggestion  of  Thiers  that  France  should 
once  more  intervene  as  in  1823,  a  suggestion  that  was  finnly 

rejected.  Palmerston's  counter-proposal  of  an  EngU^ 
JJJjJJj^*  expedition  met  with  as  little  favour  in  Paris.  The 
BfHMim.      Anglo- French  entetUe  was  proving  but  a  "  cardboard 

alliance,"  as  Wellington  odled  it;  and  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  to  whom  the  existence  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the 
French  was  at  once  a  sacrilege  and  a  menace,  began  with  a  good 
hope  to  work  for  its  destruction.  The  fears  roused  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  had  been  belied  by  its  results;  the  conservative 
temper  of  the  British  electorate  had  restored  to  Great  Britain 
the  prestige  of  a  legitimate  power;  and  the  pledge  of  the  tsar's 
renewed  confidence  and  goodwill  was  the  visit  of  the  cesarevich 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Alexander  II.)  to  the  English  court  in 
Ar««cft«r  ^^^9'  "^^^  ^^  "^^  without  its  effect  on  the  public 
Aagio-  sentiment;  but  the  triumph  of  the  tsar's  diplomacy 
FnaeM       was  due  to  fresh  complications  in  the  Eastern  question, 

due  to  the  renewed  effort  of  Sultan  Mahmud  to  crush 

the  hated  viceroy  of  Egypt.  These  events  will  be  found 
outlined  in  the  article  Meheket  Au.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  convention  of  London  of  the  X5th  of  July  1840,  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  without  calling 
France  into  counsel,  marked  the  definite  breach  of  the  Anglo- 
French  entente,  a  breach  which  was  but  imperfectly  healed  by 
the  Straits'  Convention  signed  by  all  the  powers  on  the  Z3th  of 
July  1841. 

The  Straits'  Convention  was  hailed  by  Count  Ncsselrode,  the 
Russian  foreign  secretary,  as  having  re-established  "  the  federa- 
Q,^^  tive  system  of  the  European  states  on  its  old  basis." 
Brtiatm  This  was  true,  in  so  far  as  it  created  yet  another 
"'  precedent  for  the  concerted  action  of  the  European 

'^*'"''  powers,  and  once  more  consecrated  the  right  of 
*  Europe  *'  to  decide  in  common  on  questions  of  first-rate  inter- 
nationid  importance.  But  the  divergence  of  interests  and 
principles  within  the  concert  were  too  great  to  be  healed  by  the 
settlement  of  a  single  issue,  however  important,  and  this  diver- 
gence increased  as  events  moved  towards  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  of  1848.  When,  in  1846,  the  independent  republic 
of  Cracow  was  suppressed  by  agreement  of  the  three  autocratic 
powers,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  dangerous  centre  of 
revolutionary  agitation,  it  was  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
protested  against  an  arbitrary  infraction  of  the  treaties  by  the 
very  governments  which  had  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  their 
sanctity.  The  entente  between  the  two  Liberal  powers  had  been 
patched  up  after  the  closure  of  the  Egyptian  Question;  it  was 
cemented  by  visits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince  consort  to 
the  Ch&teau  d'Eu  (1843  ^^'^  1845),  and  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  Windsor  (1844);  and  it  survived,  in  spite  of  several  causes  of 
friction,  notably  the  crisis  in  Morocco  {q.v.),  until  1846,  when  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  Marriages  brought  it  to  a  somewhat  dramatic 
conclusion. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
for  his  descendants  by  pressing  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 

Montpensier  with  the  infanta  Luisa,  before  that  of 

the  young  queen  Isabella  had  been  proved  to  be  fruitful 
^'^  in  children,  was  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe  more 

'*'*'*'''  than  a  breach  of  faith  with  Great  Britain  (how  deeply 
it  was  resented  may  be  learnt  from  Queen  Victoria's  letters); 
it  was  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  revolution  that  had  made  him 
king.  Since  1840,  indeed,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  king's 
policy  had  been  to  revert  to  the  traditional  standpoint  of  the 
Bourbons;  internally,  "  resisunce  "  to  the  growing  claims  of 
the  democracy;  externally,  dynastic  ambition.  But  in  en- 
deavouring to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  reactionary  powers  he  only 
succeeded  in  losing  that  of  the  classes  of  his  own  people  on  which 

his  authority  was  based.    In  1847  he  joined  with  the 
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rumrylf'  three  autocratic  powers  in  supporting  the  clerical  and 
vokMMh**  reactionary  Sonderhund  in  Switzerland,  in  defiance  of 
'*^*  the  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  attitude  of  the 

majority  of  Frenchmen.  When,  in  February  1848,  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  the  bourgeois  monarchy,  utterly  discredited, 
fell  without  a  struggle  (see  France  and  Louis  Philippe). 


The  revdutton  in  Paris  was  not  the  tause  of  the  politicil 
upheaval  which  in  the  year  1848  convulsed  Europe  from  Iceiaad 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  it  had  indeed  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  triumph  of  Liberalism  in  Switzerland, 
by  successful  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Palermo,  and 
by  the  grant  of  a  constitution  in  Piedmont;  but 
flaming  up  as  it  were  in  the  revolutionary  centre  of  Europe,  it 
acted  as  the  beacon  signal  for  the  simultaneous  outbfeak  of 
movements  which,  though  long  prepared,  might  but  for  this 
have  been  detached  and  spasmodic.  It  was  thb  simultaneity 
which  gave  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  their  Eun^iean  characttf 
and  their  formidable  force.  They  were  the  outconne  of  various, 
dissimilar  and  sometimes  contradictory  impulses — polilical, 
social,  racial.  In  France  the  issue  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle 
between  the  new  woricing-dass  ideal  of  Socialism  and  the 
bourgeois  ideal  of  the  great  Revolution;  in  En^and  the 
Chartist  movement  presented,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  char- 
acter; in  Germany,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dominant  motives  were  constitutional  and  nationalist, 
and  of  these  two  the  latter  became  in  the  eiKi  the  dctennining 
factor.  The  events  of  the  different  revolutions  are  described 
elsewhere  (see  Fkance;  Austbu;  Germany;  HnNCAav; 
Italy).  From  the  point  of  view  of  Europe  such  unity  as  they 
possessed  was  due  to  their  being,  so  far  as  Central  Eurc^ie  was 
concerned,  directed  against  the  system  of  "stability  "  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mcttemicb.  In  hatred  of  this  system  German, 
Czech,  Magyar,  and  Italian  were  united;  Kossuth's  great  ^Kcch 
of  the  3rd  of  March  echoed  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Hungary; 
the  fall  of  Mettemich  (March  13)  was  a  vlctwy,  not  only  for  the 
popula(%  of  Vienna,  but  for  all  the  peoples  and  races  which  had 
worn  the  Austrian  fetters.  It  was  the  signal  for  revolutions  in 
Hungary  (the  passing  of  the  "  March  Laws  "),  in  Bohemia,  in 
Prussia  (March  15),  in  Milan;  on  the  23rd  of  March,  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  declared  war  against  Austria.  Against  a 
movement  so  widespread  and  apparently  in^ired  by  a  conuion 
purpose  the  governments  were  poweriess.  The  cdlapse  of  the 
Austrian  administration,  of  which  the  inhoent  rottenness  was  now 
revealed,  involved  that  of  those  reactionary  powers  which  had 
leaned  upon  it.  One  by  one  they  accepted  what  seemed  to  be 
the  inevitable;  even  Pope  Pius  DC.  sent  troops  to  fi^t  under 
the  banner  of  St  Peter  for  the  Italian  cause;  while  in  Berlin 
Frederick  William  IV.,  wrapped  in  the  gold  and  black  colours  of 
imperial  Germany,  posed  as  the  leader  of  "  the  ^orious  German 
revdution."  When,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  the  parliament  of 
United  Germany  was  opened  at  Frankfort,  it  seemed  as  though 
pan-German  dreams  were  on  the  threshold  of  realization;  while 
in  Italy,  early  in  the  same  month,  Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma 
and  Piacenza  declared  by  plebiscites  for  incorporation  in  the 
north  Italian  kingdom,  Venice  foUowix^  suit  on  the  4th  of  June. 
A  profound  modification  of  the  European  states  system  seenocd 
inevitable. 

That,  in  the  event,  the  revolutions  of  1848  left  the  territorial 
settlement  of  Vienna  intact,  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  marvellous 
resisting  power  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  the 
strength  of  which  by  in  the  traditional  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  traditional  policy  of  balancing  race 
against  race  within  the  empire.  The  triumph  of 
democracy  in  Germany  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
temporary  collapse  of  the  Habsburg  power,  a  collapse  gg„ 
due  to  the  universality  and  apparent  unanimity  of  the 
onslaught  upon  it.  But  it  was  soon  dear  that  the  unanimity  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  victory  of  the  democratic  forces  had 
been  too  easy,  too  seemingly  overwhelming;  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  principle  in  the  main  centres  of  autocracy 
seemed  to  make  common  action  against  the  powers  of  reaction 
of  secondary  importance,  and  free  play  was  allowed  to  the  racial 
and  national  antagonisms  that  had  been  present  from  the  first. 
The  battle  of  German,  as  well  as  of  Italian,  liberty  was  being 
fought  out  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy;  yet  the  German  demo- 
crats, whether  in  Vienna  or  Frankfort,  hailed  the  victories  of  the 
veteran  Radetzky  as  triumphs  of  Germanism.    In  Bohemia  the 
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revolution  was  wrecked  on  the  rivalry  of  German  and  Caech; 
and  when  the  Hungarians  drew  the  sword  against  Austria,  the 
imperial  government  was  reinforced  by  the  hatred  of  the  southern 
Slavs  for  their  Magyar  task-masters. 

Thus,  from  the  chaos  of  warring  races,  the  old  order  began 
slowly  to  reappear.  So  early  as  the  isth  of  June  1848  Prince 
Yigtfgy^  Windischgrita  had  restored  order  in  Prague  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Frankfort  parliament;  on 
the  35th  of  July  Radetxky's  victory  at  Custozza  set 
free  the  imperialist  army  in  Italy;  on  the  4th  of 
September  Jellachich,  ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  in  the 
name  of  the  united  empire;  on  the  ist  of  November  Windisch- 
grits  entered  democratic  Vienna.  Tlie  alliance  of  the  army 
and  the  Slav  races  had  won  the  victory  over  German  democracy. 
The  combating  of  Hungarian  nationaliun  proved  a  longer  and  a 
harder  task;  but  the  Austrian  victory  of  Kapolna  (February 
a6-a7, 1849)  encouraged  Schwarzenbei^  to  dissolve  the  rump  of 
the  Reicksrath  at  Rremsier  and  proclaim  a  new  constitution  for 
the  whole  empire,  including  Hungary.  Tlie  Magyar  victories  that 
followed  issued  in  the  proclamation,  on  the  14th  of  April,  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  But  though  the  Austrian  arms  had 
not  been  strong  enou^  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolt,  they  had 
proved  at  least  the  vitality  of  the  conservative  principle.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  had  watched  in  disgusted  silence 
the  weak  spirit  of  concession  with  which  the  revolutions  had 
been  everywhere  met;  so  long  as  the  sovereigns  seemed  to  forget 
their  divine  mission  he  had  held  rigorously  aloof,  and  had  only 
broken  silence  to  congratulate  Windischgrita  on  his  capture 
of  Vienna  and  Schwarzenberg  on  his  reassertion  d  vigorous 
principles.  Now,  however,  that  Divine  Right  was  in  Arms 
against  the  forces  of  disorder,  h€  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  assistance  against  the 
Hungarian  rebels.  The  engagements  of  1833  were  remembered; 
and  in  the  brotherly  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Hungary  was 
subdued  by  Russian  armies  and  handed  over,  without  fnitf  pro 
quo,  to  her  legitimate  king. 

GOrgei's  capitulation  of  Vil&gos  (August  14, 1849)  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  system  destroyed  by 
the  March  revolutions  of  the  year  before.  The  refusal 
of  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
imperial  crown  (April  21, 1849)  had  already  advertised 
the  failure  of  the  constitutional  and  unionist  movement 
"***'  in  Germany;  and  Prussia,  her  miliury  prestige  re- 
stored, stood  once  more  face  to  face  with  Austria  in 
rivalry  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany.  In  the  diplomatic 
contest  that  followed  Prussia  was  worsted,  her  claims  to' an 
independent  supremacy  in  the  north  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Olmtitz  (November  29, 1850)  restored  the  status  fUo 
of  the  Confederation  as  established  in  1815. 

Within  three  yean  of  the  great  upheaval  of  1848  the  forces  of 
revolution  seemed  everywhere  to  have  been  subdued,  the  states 
system  of  Europe  to  have  been  re-established  on  the 
y**"  basis  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  In  reality,  however, 
ni^M  ^^^  restoration  was  only  on  the  surface;  the  cracks  in 
the  structure  of  the  European  system  had — to  use 
Bismarck's  phrase  applied  to  another  occasion — only  been 
**  papered  over  ";  and  soon  ominous  rents  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  forces  that  had  threatened  it  with  sudden  ruin  were 
still  at  work.  One  fateful  breach  in  the  treaties  had,  indeed, 
been  accepted  as  beyond  repair;  when  the  dust  of  the  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  was  at  length  laid  a  Bonaparte  was  once  more 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  Tlie  emperor  Nicholas, 
watching  from  the  calm  of  Russia,  had  realised  all  that  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  would  involve;  he  had  proposed  to  set  in 
motion  the  somewhat  rusty  machinery  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
but  the  other  autocratic  powers  were  in  no  case  to  support  a 
legitimist  crusade,  and  when  Napoleon  in  1852  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  all  Europe  recognized  his  right  to  do  so,  even 
Nicholas  being  fain  to  content  himself  with  refusing  to  treat  the 
panenu  monarch  as  his  *'  brother,*'  and  to  admit  his  style  of 
"  third  "  Napoleon,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dynastic  claim. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  was  accepted  by  the  powers,  as  he  was  wel- 
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comed  by  the  French  people,  as  the  "  saviour  of  society  "  from 
the  newly  revealed  perils  of  the  social  revolution.  For  new 
and  ominous  forces  had  made  their  appearance  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  had  established  the  middle  classes  in  power.  The 
industrial  development  had  proceeded  in  the  west  of  Europe 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  with  its  resulting  concentra- 
tion of  vast  populations  in  factories  and  factory  cities; 
and  this  "  proletariat,"  excluded  from  any  voice  in  the 
government,  and  exposed  in  accordance  with  the  prevaiUng 
economic  theories  of  doctrinaire  Liberalism  to  the  horrors  of 
unrestricted  competition,  had  begun  to  organize  itself  in  a 
movement,  of  which  the  catchword  was  "  the  right  to  work  " 
and  the  banner  the  red  flag  of  the  socialist  commune.  The 
reign  of  Charles  X.  had  bera  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
principle  of  legitimacy;  that  of  Louis  Philippe  had  discredited 
for  ever  government  based  solely  on  the  bourgeoisie;  the  social- 
istic experiments  of  1848  in  Paris  had  collapsed  amid  the  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  of  the  June  days.  At  this  opportune  moment 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  proclaimed  to  the  French 
people  the  "  Napoleonic  Idea "  as  conceived  by  **J[** 
himself.  The  great  Napoleon  had  been  the  incarnation  ^S!l" 
of  the  Revolution,  had  "sprung  armed  from  the 
Revolution,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  ";  he  had 
ruled  because  to  him  the  people,  by  whom  the  Revolution  had 
been  made,  had  delegated  the  duty  of  representing,  protecting 
and  guiding  it.  Of  this  idea  Louis  Napoleon  conceived  himself 
to  be  the  heir;  and  when  by  a  double  plebiscite  the  French 
nation  had  established  him  in  supreme  power,  first  as  president 
for  Ufe  (1851),  then  as  emperor  (1852),  he  was  able  to  claim 
that  he  represented  the  people  in  a  far  more  immediate  sense 
than  could  be  asserted  of  the  chance  majority  of  any  repre- 
sentative assembly. 

It  was  clear  that,  sooner  or  later.  Napoleon  HI.  would  prove  a 
disturbing  force  in  Europe.  His  title  to  rule  was  that  he  repre- 
sented France;  it  followed  therefore  that  he  must  be 
hostile  to  "  the  treaties,"  by  which  the  traditional 
aspirations  of  France,  e.g.  for  her  "  natural  boundaries  " 
of  Rhine,  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  were  restrained.  He 
reigned  as  "emperor  of  the  French";  it  followed 
represented  that  principle  of  nationality  which  the 
ignored.  He  could  not  afford — as  Mettemich  had 
Ferdiiuuid  of  Naples — "  to  treat  his  throne  as  an  arm<hair  "; 
and  any  activity  he  might  display  would  be  almost  certainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  estabh'shed  order.  At  the  outset,  indeed,  it 
was  his  policy  to  pose  as  its  custodian.  To  conciliate  the  French 
clericals  he  supported  the  pope  against  the  Italian  Liberals; 
but  otherwise  he  proclaimed  aloud  his  devotion  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  A  period  of  rapid  material  expansion  succeeded  the  unrest 
of  the  revolutionary  yean;  enginecra  and  men  of  science  were 
quickly  producing  a  change  in  all  the  material  conditions  of  life, 
greater  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  political  revolution; 
especially  the  face  of  Europe  was  gradually  being  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways,  which  it  was  hoped  would  draw  the  Euro- 
pean nations  not  only  materially  but  morally  closer  together. 
The  first  universal  exhibition,  opened  under  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  consort  at  London  in  1851,  was  intended  to  advertise 
and  consecrate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  international  peace  and 
goodwill.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  once  hailed  as  the 
"  bright  Koh-i-nur  of  the  West,"  remains  the  dismal  monument 
of  a  h(^  so  soon  to  be  belied  by  the  hard  logic  of  events.  For  no 
period  since  181  s  has  been  so  occupied  with  wan  and  the  rumours 
of  war  as  the  twenty  yean  that  followed  the  <^ning  of  this 
great  temple  of  peace. 

One  question,  that  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
the  West,  was  temporarily  settled  by  the  conference  of 
London  in  1852  (see  Schlcswic-Holstein  Question). 
But  about  the  same  time  anxious  watchen  noticed 
on  the  political  horizon  in  the  East  a  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  that  threatened  a  serious  storm.  At  first 
this  was  no  more  than  a  quarrel  between  Greek  and  Latin  monks 
about  the  custody  of  certain  holy  places  and  things  in  Palestine. 
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It  soon,  however,  became  dear  that  behind  these  insignificant 
combatants  loomed  the  figures  of  tlie  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France.  The  motives  that  induced  Napoleon  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin  church  in  this  matter  were  partly 
political,  partly  personal.  He  resented  the  tsar's  attitude 
towards  himself;  he  wished  to  gain  the  firm  support  of  the 
clergy  for  his  throne;  he  desired  to  win  prestige  for  himself 
and  his  dynasty  by  reasserting  the  traditional  influence  of 
France  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  events  that  led  up  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and  those  of  the  war  itself,  are  told  elsewhere  (see 
Crimean  War).  Great  Britain  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by 
her  traditional  policy  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a 
barrier  against  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  consequent  danger  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that,  so  far  as  these  objects  were  concerned, 
the  war  was  a  tragic  mistake.  The  hopes  that  were  built  on  the 
capacity  of  Turkey  to  reform  itself  were  disappointed;  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  Russia  were  repudiated  at  the  first 
opportunity,  during  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870;  and  the 
results  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1876  have  shown  that  a  far 
more  effective  barrier  against  Russia  Uum  the  weakened  Ottoman 
empire  has  been  furnished  by  the  young  and  vigorous 
national  states  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  None  the 
les^  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  by  which  the  war  was 
closed,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  blood 
spilled  in  the  Crimea  was  wholly  wasted.  At  the  time  the  main 
success  of  the  allied  powers  seemed  to  be  in  the  thrusting  back 
of  Russia  from  the  Danube  by  the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  the 
extinction  of  Russian  sea-power  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  formal 
repudiation  of  the  tsar's  claim  to  a  special  right  of  interference 
in  Turkey.  But  the  true  significance  of  the  work  of  the  congress 
9f  Paris  lies  in  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the  development  of 
an  effective  international  law.  The  concert  of  Europe  was  conse- 
crated anew  by  the  solemn  admission  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  an  equality  of  status  with  the  European  powers  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  collective  obligations  of  Europe  towards  it.  The 
congress,  moreover,  acted  in  some  sort  as  the  legblatlve  body 
of  Europe;  it  established  the  principle  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  right  of  all  nations  to  carry  their 
commerce  into  the  Black  Sea;  by  a  declaration,  signed  by  all  the 
powers  present,  it  abolished  the  practice- of  granting  letters  of 
marque  to  privateers  in  war  time.  The  question  was  even  dis- 
cussed of  establishing  some  sanction  by  which  the  rules  of 
intenuitional  law  agreed  upon  should  be  enforced  upon  recal- 
citrant states;  and,  though  nothing  was  settled,  a  vau  to  this 
effect  was  entered  upon  the  protocoL  The  congress  of  Paris  thus 
set  a  precedent  more  hopeful  than  those  of  the  congresses  held 
earlier  in  the  century,  because  the  issues  were  not  confused 
by  the  supposed  necessity  for  upholding  "  legitimacy  "  at  all 
costs,  it  was  a  stage  in  the  progress  from  the  ideals  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  to  those  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  left  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  most  influential  personage  in  Europe;  and  Paris,  the  seat 
of  the  congress,  became  also  the  centre  of  the  diplo- 
matic world.  Russia  had  been  bled  almost  to  death 
by  the  war;  Austria  was  discredited  and  isolated 
owing  to  the  dubious  part  she  had  played  in  it;  Prussia 
had  not  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  Olmtitz;  Great 
Britain  was  soon  plunged  into  the  critical  struggle  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  time  was  obviously  opportune  for  the  realization 
of  some  of  the  aspirations  implied  in  the  Napoleonic  idea. 
The  opportunity  came  from  the  side  of  Italy.  By  sending 
/igp^ig^g  Sardinian  troops  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own, 
aotf  Uteftr.  alongside  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  Cavour  had  pur- 
Wmrmt  chased  for  Piedmont  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
"^  councils  of  the  powers — a  right  of  which  he  had  made 
use  at  the  Paris  congress  to  denounce  before  all  Europe  the 
Austrian  misrule  in  Italy.  The  Italian  unionists  were  at  one  with 
Napoleon  in  desiring  to  overset  "  the  treaties  ";  and  the  Franco- 
Italian  alliance  which,  in  1859,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombardy  and  established  the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
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was  the  be^nning  of  a  process  which,  within  tweSve  years,  was 
to  change  the  balance  of  Europe.  It  was  ominous  of  the  future 
that  it  was  hirgely  the  menace  of  Prussian  intervention  that 
persuaded  Napoleon  to  conclude  the  armistice  of  Villafruica 
(July  zz,  Z859),  which,  contrary  to  his  agreement  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  left  Venice  to  the  Austrians.  In  spite  of  the  peace 
of  ZQrich  (November  10),  indeed,  the  union  of  Italy  continued 
during  the  succeeding  years,  and  Savoy  and  Nice  were  the  reward 
of  the  French  emperor's  connivance  (see  Italy).  France  thus 
once  more  gained  her  "natural  frontier"  of  the  Alps;  the 
question  was  whether  she  would  be  able  to  regain  her  other 
natural  frontier  on  the  Rhine.  The  times  were  not  uzipropitious 
for  an  enterprise  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  Napoleon's  policy.  The  European  concert  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  effective  force;  the  treaties  had  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity;  in  Germany,  where  the  tension 
between  the  two  great  powers  haid  not  been  eased  by 
Prussia's  dubious  attitude  during  the  war,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  a  um'ted  opposition  to  French  aggression,  and 
the  conditions  seemed  highly  favourable  for  reviving  the  tradi- 
tional poh'cy  of  exploiting  German  disunion  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment  of  France.  Prussia  was  arming,  but  her  armaments  were 
directed  not  against  Napoleon  but  against  Austria;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  I.,  who  had  become  regent  in 
1858  and  king  in  1861,  pointed  to  the  development  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  French  emperor  would  once  again  become  the 
arbiter  of  Germany.  On  the  39th  of  March  1862  Prussia  signed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France  on  a  basis  that  involved  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  ZoUverein,  and  replied  to  the 
protests  of  the  court  of  Vienna  by  recognizing  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  In  September  of  the  same  year  King  William  placed 
the  supreme  direction  of  Prussian  poh'cy  in  the  hands  of  Otto  wm 
Bismarck,  whose  views  on  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany 
were  known  to  all  the  worid. 

The  outcome  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  Z863,  however, 
again  altered  the  aspect  of  things,  and  in  a  direction  unfavourable 
to  France  (see  Poland:  History).  Napoleon  had  been 
forced  by  French  public  opinion  to  come  forward  as 
the  protector  of  the  Poles;  but  the  spectacle  of  a 
Bonaparte  posing  as  the  champion  of  "  the  treaties  " 
was  not  impressive;  his  brave  words  were  not  translated  into 
action;  and  he  only  succeeded  In  offending  Russia  by  his 
protests  and  alienating  Great  Britain  by  his  tergiveisations. 
The  proffered  intervention  of  Austria,  France  and  Great  Britain 
fras  rejected  in  a  note  of  Prince  Gorchakov  to  Baron  Brunnow, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  (July  1,  Z863);  no  action 
followed;  and  the  last  effort  to  put  forward  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
as  the  common  law  of  Europe  ended  in  a  fiasco.  British  ministers, 
who  had  been  made  to  look  somewhat  ridicxilous,  hencefoith 
began  to  be  chary  of  active  intervention  in  continental  affairs; 
Austria  and  France  were  alike  discredited  and  isolated.  Prussia 
which,  under  Bismarck's  auspices,  had  aided  Russia  in  suppress- 
ing the  Poles  (convention  of  February  8,  1865)  alone  emerged 
from  the  crisis  with  increased  prestige.  Bismarck,  indeed,  was 
too  wary  to  accept  the  tsar's  suggestion  of  an  offensive  allianre 
and  an  immediate  combined  attack  on  Austria  and  France; 
but  In  the  coming  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany  be 
was  assured  at  least  of  Russia's  neutrality. 

The  final  act  in  this  long  rivalry  began  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  Schleswig'Holstein  question  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark' and  the  accession  of  the  '*  protocol- 
king"  Christian  IX.   (November  zs,   1863).    The 

German  claim  to  the  Elbe  duchies,  the  Danish  claim  to  Mtf 
at  least  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  but  subordinate  issues  of  questions  far 
more  fateful,  the  developments  of  which  once  more 
illustrated  the  hopeless  enfeeblement  of  the  Idea  of  the 
European  concert.  In  the  struggle  for  the  p<»session  of  the  duchies 
the  general  sentiment  of  Germany  was  on  one  side,  that  of  Europe 
on  the  other.  By  the  protocol  of  1852  the  duchies  had  been 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  Denmark,  and  France  and  Great 
Britain,  as  signatory  powers,  alike  protested  against  the  action 
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of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Msertlng  the  Gennan  chim  by  force  of 
arms.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Polauad,  protests  were  not  followed 
by  action;  Namdeon  in  the  end  contented  himself  with  proposing 
hk  favourite  Napoleonic  idea  "  of  a  plebiscite,  to  diMover  the 
wishes  of  the  populations  concerned;  Palmerston,  who  realised 
some  of  the  important  issues  involved,  allowed  his  warlike 
attitude,  under  exalted  influences,  to  evaporate  in  words.  Thus 
Great  Britain  earned  the  lasting  resentment  of  Germans,  without 
succeeding  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  German  sesppower 
in  the  Baltic.  For  the  Prussian  war-harbcur  of  Kid  and  the  Kid 
canal  were  in  Bismarck's  mind  from  the  outset.  Throughout 
he  intended  to  make  the  duchies  a  part  of  Prussia  and 
to  use  the  whole  question  as  a  means  for  the  solution 
of  that  of  Germany.  The  Austro-Prussian  War  of 
z866  grew  inevitably  out  of  the  Dano-German  War  of 
Z864;  and  the  treaty  of  Prague  (Aug.  2$,  z866),  which 
exdttded  Austria  from  Germany  and  establii^ed  the 
North  German  Confederation  under  the  headship  of 
Prussia,  not  only  absorbed  into  Prussia  the  North  German  states 
which  had  sided  with  Austria,  but  by  the  annexation  to  her  of 
Schlcswig  and  Holstdn  laid  the  foundations  of  Gennan  power 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  German  rivalry  with  England  in  the 
future. 

More  immediate  were  the  effects  of  the  campaign  of  KOnig- 
gritz  on  France.  The  rapid  and  overwhelming  victory  of  Prussia 
overthrew  all  the  calculations  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
looked  to  intervening  as  arbiter  between  exhausted 
combatants.  The  sudden  menace  of  the  new  German 
power  alarmed  him,  and  he  sought  to  secure  the  Rhine 
frontier  for  France,  by  negotiations  with  Prussia,  in  the  form  of 
"  compensations  "  at  the  expense  of  the  South  German  states. 
He  succeeded  only  in  jJadng  a  fresh  weapon  in  Bismarck's 
hands.  The  communication  of  the  French  overtures  to  the  South 
German  courts  was  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  arms  of 
Prussia;  and  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
signed  in  August  z866  between  Prussia  and  Wttrttemberg  (3rd), 
Baden  (xyth),  and  Bavaria  (sand),  by  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  to  recdve  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  time 
of  war.  In  vain  Napoleon  tried  to  retrieve  his  damaged  prestige 
by  securing  compensation  elsewhere.  His  proposal  that  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  had  not  been  induded  in  the 
new  German  Confederation,  should  fall  to  France  by  agreement 
with  Prussia  was  no  more  successful  than  his  other  demands  for 
"  compensation."  Luxemburg  wss  declared  a  neutrsl  state  by 
the  convention  of  London  in  1867  (see  Lxtxembusc),  and  the 
French  propossl,  published  by  Bismarck  in  The  Times  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  of  1870,  only  damaged  the  French  emperor's 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  public  feeling  in  France  had  become  seriously 
cxdted  by  this  sudden  menace  of  a  hostile  power  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  this  exdtement  was  raised  to  fever  heat  when  it 
became  known  that  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  had  been  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem. 
Napoleon's  policy  had  become  hopdesdy  discredited  by  the  suc- 
cessive fiascos  in  Poland,  Mexico  and  Germany,  and  even  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  1869  could  not  avail 
to  restore  confidence  in  him.  He  knew  the  risk  he  ran  in 
challenging  a  conflict  with  a  power  whose  military  effidency 
had  been  so  strikingly  displayed;  but  by  refusing  to  do  so,  in 
the  exdted  state  of  public  feeling,  he  wajM  have  risked  his 
throne.  He  reckoned  on  the  traditional  j  JKusIy  of  the  South 
German  states  for  Prussia  and  their  traditiohal  friendship  with 
France;  he  was  assured,  too,  of  the  support  of  Austria,  in  the 
event  of  a  victorious  opening  of  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand 
Bismarck  was  bent  on  war,  which,  in  accordance  with  his  policy 
of  "  blood  and  iron,"  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  effective  means  of 
binding  the  heterogeneous  dements  of  Germany  into  a  coherent 
whole.  The  device  of  the  "  Ems  tdegrsms"  (see  Bismakck)  wss 
suffident  to  end  the  hesitations  of  Napdeon  by  giving  an  irresist- 
ible volume  to  the  cry  of  the  war  party  in  France;  and  on  the 
19th  of  July  the  French  emperor's  dedaratlon  of  war  was  handed 
in  at  Berlin. 
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The  story  of  the  struggle  that  followed  is  told  elsewhere  (see 
Fkamco-Gbrman  War).    The  hopes  that  Napoleon  had  bssed 
on  the  action  of  the  South  German  courts  was  belied; 
and  the  first  crushing  German  victories  (Weissenburg, 
August  4,  and  WOrth,  August  6)  not  only  removed  all     Ovf 
chance  of  Austrian  co-operation  but  brought  down  with     ^j*^ 
a  crash  the  imposing  facade  of  the  Second  Empire.   On     j^^j^ 
the  and  of  September  Napoleon  surrendered,  with  his 
army,  at  Sedan;  and  two  days  later  the  Empire  was  overthrown 
and  a  provisional  republican  government  set  up  at  Paris.    On  the 
19th  Paris  itself  was  invested  and,  after  a  heroic  defence,  cajutu- 
lated  on  the  a8th  of  January  1871.    On  the  z8th  of  January, 
at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  WiUiam  L,  king  of  Prussia,  was  pro- 
claimed German  emperor.    On  the  a6th  of  February 
were  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  by  which  France 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  Gennan  empire  Alsace  (except 
Belfort  and  its  territory)  and  Gennan  Lorraine,  with 
Meta  and  Thionville  (Diedenhofen),  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  five  milliards  of  francs  (£aoo,ooo,ooo)  in  three  years,  to  be 
secured  by  the  occupation  of  French  territory.    The  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  loth  of  May  1871. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  events  which  culminated 
in  the  Franco-German  War  and  its  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  German  empire,  which  was  destined  to  dominate 
the  continent  for  years  to  come,  and  the  expansive  ambitions 
of  which  remain  pregnant  with  menace  for  the  future.  So  great 
an  overturn,  however,  involved  other  changes  in  the  territorial 
system,  which  may  be  briefly  summarised.  The  most  notable  of 
these  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  result 
of  the  war  of  x866.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (October  3,  x866). 
between  Austria  and  Italy^  Austria  recognized  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  ceded  to  it  tlM  dty  and  territory  of  Venice,  thus 
surrendeiing  the  traditional  claim  of  the  Habsburgs  to  domina- 
tion in  Italy.  This  was  followed  in  1867  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Dusl  Monarehy  in  the  Habsburg  dominions  under  nnt 
thie  auspices  of  Bismarek's  rivaI,Count  Beust, — Francis  ^•^■>  <• 
Joseph  bdng  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  and  a  separate 
constitution  bdng  established  for  Hungary  and  the 
Cis-LeUkan  dominions  of  the  Austrian  emperor  (see  Austria: 
History).  In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
had  continued  after  the  condusion  of  the  war  of  1859  by  the 
treaty  of  ZOrich.  In  x86o  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena  were 
unit«i  to  the  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanud,  at  the  cost  of  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Napoleon.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  Garibaldi  and  his  "  Thousand  "  landed  in  Sicily,  which  he 
reduced  by  the  end  of  June;  in  August  he  crossed  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  capitulation  of  Francis  II.  of  the  Two  Sidlies  at 
Gaeta  on  the  X3ib  of  February  i86x  ended  the  Bourbon  kingdom 
in  southern  Italy.  On  the  Z7th  of  March  Victor 
Emmanud  II.  was  proclaimed  king  of  United  Italy.  iS^ 
This  title,  as  mentioned  above,  wss  recognized  by 
Austria  in  z866,  when  Italy  was  increased  by  the  cession  of 
Venice.  Finally,  Rome,  which  had  been  preserved  to  the  papacy 
by  Napoleon's  troops,  was  on  their  withdrawal  occupied  by  the 
Italians  on  the  aoth  of  September  z87a  Thus  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  came  to  an  end;  and  the  unification  of  Italy 
wss  completed  (see  Italy:  History), 

Another  significant  outcome  of  the  collapse  of  France  was  the 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  "  Black  Sea  "  dauscs  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  an  action  rendered  possible  by  t^  entente 
between  the  governments  of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  In  the 
note  addressed  to  the  signatory  powers  announdng  that  Russia 
no  longer  fdt  herself  bound  by  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  limiting 
her  soverdgn  rights  in  the  Black  Sea,  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote: 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  aflirm  that  the  written  law  founded  on 
the  respect  for  treaties,  as  the  basis  of  public  right  and  rule 
of  the  relations  oi  states,  has  preserved  the  same  moral  sanction 
as  in  former  times."  The  action  of  Russia  was,  in  fact,  a  practical 
illustration  of  Bismarck's  dicta  that  "r^ns  sic  stantibus  is 
involved  in  all  treaties  that  require  performance"  (If em.  iL 
a8o),  and  that  "  mltro  posse  nemo  obligatur  holds  good  in  spite  of 
all  treaty  obligations  whatsoever,  nor  can  any  treaty  guaiantev 
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the  discharge  of  obligations  when  the  private  interest  of  those 

who  lie  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text  "  {ib.  u.  370). 

Great  Britain  did  her  best  to  counteract  a  doctrine  so  subversive 

of  international  confidence.    For  a  moment  at  least  a  diplomatic 

breach  with  Russia  seemed  inevitable.  At  Bismarck's  suggestion, 

however,  a  conference  was  held  at  London  to  arrange  the  afiair. 

There  was,  in  the  circumstances,  no  chance  of  forcing  Russia  to 

recede  from  her  position;  but  in  order  "to  reconcile  facts  with 

principles  "  the  conference  on  the  X7th  of  January  1871  agreed 

on  a  formula  announcing  that  "  contracting  powers  can  only  rid 

themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  understanding  with 

their  co-signatories."    Thus  the  principle  of  the  European  concert 

was  saved.    But,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  triumph 

of  Bismarck's  diplomacy  had  re-established 

.  the  sinriple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Beust  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Je  ne  vols  plus 
del'Europe!"  (W.  A.  P.) 

By  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  and  the  creation 
of  the  German  empire  the  political  condition  of  Europe  was 
profoundly  changed.  Germany  became  for  a  time  the  leading 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  German  statesmanship 
had  to  devise  means  for  preventing,  until  the  new  edifice  was 
thoroughly  consolidated,  the  formation  of  a  hostile  coalition 
of  jealous  rivals.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 

With  regard  to  Russia  there  was  Uttle  cause  for  apprehension. 
She  had  aided  Bismarck  to  carry  out  his  audacious  schemes  in 
jteMtea  ^^^  P^^*  *^^  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
potty  would  change  her  policy  in  the  immediate  future.  Tlie 
tawarda  rapprochement  dated  from  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
o^namur*  1863,  when  the  governments  of  France  and  England, 
yielding  to  popular  excitement,  made  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  whereas  Bismarck 
not  only  refused  to  join  in  the  diplomatic  campaign,  but  made 
a  convention  with  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  by  which  the 
Russian  and  German  military  authorities  on  the  frontiers  should 
aid  each  other  in  suppressing  the  disturbances.  From  that  time 
the  friendship  ripened  steadily.  The  relations  between  the  two 
powers  were  not,  it  is  true,  always  without  a  cloud.  More  than 
once  the  bold  designs  of  Bismarck  caused  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  St  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  complications  of  1864  and  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict 
of  1866;  but  the  wily  statesman  of  Berlin,  partly  by  argument 
and  partly  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  mutwd  trust  and 
affection  between  the  two  sovereigns,  always  succeeded  in  having 
his  own  way  without  producing  a  rupture,  so  that  during  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Russia  maintained  an  extremely 
benevolent  neutrality,  and  prevented  Austria  and  Italy  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle.  So  benevolent  was  the  neutrality 
that  the  emperor  William  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  felt  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  tsar  that  he  owed  to  His  Majesty  the 
happy  issue  of  the  campaign  and  would  never  forget  the  fact. 
Having  thus  helped  to  create  the  German  empire,  Alexander  II. 
was  not  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  destroying  it,  and  Bis- 
marck could  look  forward  confidently  to  a  long  continuance  of  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  courts. 

The  second  part  of  the  German  chancellor's  programme,  the 
permanent  conciliation  of  Austria,  was  not  so  easily  carried  out. 
AuatrUm  ^"stria  had  been  the  great  sufferer,  more  perhaps  even 
nUtUoaa  than  France,  from  Bismarck's  aggressive  policy.  For 
^ith  generations  she  had  resisted  strenuously  and  success- 

Otnnny.  jyHy  ^jj^  efforts  of  the  HohenzoUerns  to  play  the  leading 
part  in  Germany,  and  she  had  always  considered  her  own  influence 
in  Germany  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  as  a 
first-class  power.  By  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1866  and  the 
consequent  treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  had  been  formally  excluded 
from  all  direct  influence  in  German  affairs.  With  these  events 
still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  support  the  new  empire  created  by  his 


rival  at  Austria's  expense,  and  it  was  known  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  Franco-German  War  he  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
French  government  for  a  combined  attack  on  Prussia.    To  an 
ordinary  statesman  the  task  of  permanently  conciliating  such  a 
power  might  well  have  seemed  hopeless,  but  Bismarck  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  and  even  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague  he  bad  prepared  the  way  for  attaining  his  object.    "  With 
regaixi  to  Austria,"  he  himself  explained  on  one  occasion,  '*  I 
had  two  courses  open  to  me  after  her  defeat,  either  to  destroy 
her  entirely  or  to  respect  her  integrity  and  prepare  for  our 
future  recondliatMMi  when  the  fire  of  revenge  had  died  out.    I 
chose  the  latter  course,  because  the  former  would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  act  of  foUy.    Supposing  that  Austria  had  dis- 
appeared, consider  the  consequences^"    He  then  described  very 
graphically  those  probable  consequences,  and  drew  the  con- 
clusion: "  for  the  sake  of  our  own  life  Austria  must  live.    I  had 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  and  ever  tanot  1866  my  constant  effort 
has  been  to  stitch  up  the  great  torn  texture  and  to  re-establish 
amicable  relations  with  our  ancient  associate  of  the  Confedera- 
tion."   For  this  purpose  he  tried  to  soothe  Austrian  suscepti- 
bilities, and  suggested  confidentially  that  compensation  f<»-  the 
losses  of  territory,  influence  and  prestige  in  Italy  and  Germany 
might  be  found  in  south-eastern  Europe,  especially  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Hereegovina;  but  so  long  as  his  rival 
Cotmt  Beust  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  Vienna,  and 
Austria  had  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  recover  her  lost  position 
by  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  France,  these  efforts  had  no 
success.    It  was  only  when  Prince  Gorchakov  had  declined  Count 
Beust's  advances,  which  took  the  form  of  suggesting  the  abolition 
of  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  Fiance 
had  been  paralysed  for  some  years  by  her  war  with  Germany, 
that  a  rapprochement  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
became  possible.    Bismarck  lost  no  time  in  making  advances. 
From  the  German  headquarters  at  Versailles  he  sent  a  despatch 
to  Vienna  suggesting  the  establishing  of  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  Count  Beust  reph'ed  in  an 
equally  amicable  tone.    The  emperor  Frands  Joseph,  finding 
himself  isolated,  had  evidently  accepted  the  inevitable  with 
his  customary  resignation,  and  abandoned  his  dreams  of  again 
playing  the  leading  part  in  Germany.    As  a  further  proof  of  the 
chui^  in  his  disposition  and  aims  he  replaced  Count  Beust  by 
Count  Andr&ssy,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bismarck,  and 
who  wished,  as  a  Hungarian,  to  see  Austria  liberated  from  her 
German  entanglement,  and  he  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  still  closer  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments. 

Bismarck  was  delighted  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  he  advanced 
with  his  usual  caution.  He  gave  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
improvement  in  his  relations  with  Viezma  must  not 
disturb  the  long-established  friendship  with  St  Peters- 
burg. The  tsar,  on  hearing  privately  of  the  intended 
meeting,  gave  a  hint  to  F^nce  Reuss,  the  German 
ambassador,  that  he  expected  an  invitation,  and  was  invited 
accordingly.  The  meeting  of  the  three  sovereigns  took  place 
at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  August  187a.  The  three  ministers,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Prince  Gorchakov  and  Count  Andr&ssy,  held  daily 
conferences,  on  the  basis  that  the  chief  aim  in  view  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  that  in  aU  important 
international  affairs  the  three  powers  should  consult  with  each 
other  and  act  in  cMbrt.  As  a  result  of  three  days'  consultation 
the  Three  Emperf^s  League  was  founded,  without  any  formal 
treaty  being  signed.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a  powerful 
coalition  being  formed  against  the  young  German  empire  was 
averted,  for  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  France,  Germany  could 
count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  from  the  other  powers  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  What 
ulterior  designs  Bismarck  may  have  had  in  forming  the  league, 
or  "  Alliance  "  as  it  is  often  called,  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
adopting  the  view  of  a  competent  Russian  authority,  who  defines 
the  policy  of  the  German  chancellor  thus:  *'  To  make  Austria 
accept  definitively  her  deposition  as  a  Germam'c  power,  to  put 
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her  in  perpetual  conflict  with  Russia  in  the  Ballcan  Peninsula, 
and  to  found  on  that  irreconcilable  rivalry  the 'hegemony  of 
Germany." 

For  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  outward  appearance 
of  extreme  cordiality  between  the  three  powers.  They  acted 
together  diplomatically,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  the  three 
allied  monardis  exchanged  visits  and  sent  each  other  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes.  There  was,  however,  from  the 
beginning  very  little  genuine  confidence  between  them.  Before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  at  Berlin,  Alexander  II.  and 
his  chancellor  had  conversations  with  the  French  ambassador, 
in  which  they  not  only  showed  that  they  had  suspicions  of  future 
aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  also  gave  an 
assurance  that  so  long  as  France  fulfilled  her  engagements  to 
Germany  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  A  few  months  later,  when  the 
emperor  William  paid  his  return  visit  to  the  tsar  in  St  Petersburg, 
a  defensive  convention  was  concluded  by  the  two  monarclu 
behind  the  back  of  their  Austrian  ally.  Without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  existence  of  this  convention,  the  Austrian  ally 
did  not  feel  comfortable  in  his  new  position.  In  Vienna  the  old 
anti-Prussian  feeling  was  still  strong.  The  so-called  party  of 
the  arehdukes  and  the  military  resisted  the  policy  of  Andrissy, 
>  and  sought  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Russia,  so  that 
German  support  might  be  unnecessary,  but  as  Bismarck  has 
himself  testified,  *'  Russia  did  not  yet  respond.  The  wound 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  Austria  during  the  Crimean  War  was 
not  yet  healed.  Andr&ssy  made  himself  very  popular  in  the 
court  society  of  St  Petersburg  during  his  visit  there  with  his 
imperial  master,  but  the  traditional  suq>icion  <rf  Austrian  policy 
remained."  Altogether,  the  new  league  was  not  a  happy  family. 
So  long  as  all  the  members  of  it  were  content  to  accept  the 
status  qu4tf  the  latent  germs  of  dissension  remained  hidden  from 
the  outside  world,  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  state  of  political 
quietude  was  replaced  by  a  certain  amount  of  activity  and  initiar 
tive,  they  forced  their  way  to  the  surface.  No  one  of  the  three 
powers  regarded  the  status  quo  as  a  satisfactory  permanent 
arrangement.  In  Berlin  much  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
financial  and  military  recovery  of  France,  and  voices  were  heard 
suggesting  that  a  new  campaign  and  a  bigger  war  indenmity 
might  be  necessary  before  the  recuperation  was  complete.  In 
St  Petersburg  there  was  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
any  good  opportunity  for  recovering  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  thereby  removing  the  last 
tangible  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  Vienna  there  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Bismarck,  compensation  for  the  losses  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Thus  each  of  the  members  of  the  league  was  hatching 
secretly  «  little  aggressive  scheme  for  its  own  benefit,  and  the 
danger  for  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  in  the  possibility  of  their 
reconciling  their  schemes  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  agreement 
for  action  in  common.  Fortunately  for  the  onlookers  there  were 
important  conflicting  interests,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  them 
was  extremely  difficult,  as  the  subsequent  ooune  of  events 
proved. 

The  first  of  the  three  powers  to  mOve  was  Germany.  In 
February  1875  M.  de  Radowitz  was  despatched  to  St  Petersburg 
Tte  on  a  secret  mission  in  order  to  discover  whether,  in 

s««n0*  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France, 
Russia  would  undertake  to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude 
as  she  had  done  in  1 870-1 871;  in  that  case  Germany 
might  be  relied  on  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  great  designs 
in  the  East.  Prince  Gorchakov  did  not  take  the  bait  with  the 
alacrity  that  was  expected.  Having  overcome  in  some  measure 
his  hatred  of  Austria,  which  had  distorted  for  so  many  years  his 
political  vision,  he  had  come  to  understand  that  it  was  not  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  have  as  neighbour  a  powerful 
united  Germany  instead  of  a  weak  confederation  of  small  states, 
and  he  now  perceived  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  of  policy 
to  allow  Germany  to  destroy  still  more  to  her  own  advantage  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  permanently  weakening  France. 
No  doubt  he  desired  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia  and 
to  raise  Russian  prestige  in  the  East,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the 


Mrs, 


risk  of  exciting  a  great  European  war,  and  he  believed  that  what 
he  desired  might  be  effected  without  war  by  the  diplomatic  skill 
which  had  warded  off  European  intervention  during  the  Polish 
troubles  of  1863,  and  had  recovered  for  Russia  her  freedom  of 
action  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Radowitz's  inquiries  and 
suggestions,  he  declared  that  the  Russian  court  fostered  no 
ambitious  designs  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  desired  only 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  with  possibly  an 
amelioration  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  sultan.  This  rebuff  did  not  suflSce  to  dispel  the  gathering 
storm.  The  warlike  agitation  in  the  German  inspired  press 
continued,  and  the  French  government  became  thoroughly 
alarmed.  General  Lefl6,  the  French  ambassador  in  St  Peters* 
burg,  was  instructed  to  sound  the  Russian  government  on  the 
subject.  Prince  Gorchakov  willingly  assured  him  that  Russia 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  incline  the  Berlin  cabinet  to  modera- 
tion and  peace,  and  that  the  emperor  would  take  adva^i^tage  of  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  Berlin  to  influence  the  emperor  William 
in  this  sense.  A  few  days  later  General  Lefl6  recdved  similar 
assurances  from  the  emperor  himself,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  British  government  volunteered  to  work  likewise  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  Representations  were  accordingly  made  by  both 
governments  during  the  tsar's  visit  to  Berlin,  and  both  the 
emperor  William  and  his  chancellor  declared  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  attacking  France.  The  danger  of  war,  ifutBla 
which  the  well-informed  German  press  believed  to  be  «■' 
"  in  sight,"  was  thus  averted,  but  the  incident  sowed 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles,  by  awakening  in  Bismarck 
a  bitter  personal  resentment  against  his  Russian  colleague. 
By  certain  incautious  remarks  to  those  around  him,  and  still 
more  by  a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  abroad,  dated 
Berlin  and  beginning  with  the  words  maintenant  la  paix  est 
assurie,  Gorchakov  seemed  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  checkmated  Bismarck  and  saved  Eun^  from  a  great 
war.  Bismarck  resented  bitterly  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
old  friend,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it.  In  the  Russian  official  world  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  took  his  revenge  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  the 
congress  of  Berlin.  However  this  may  be,  he  has  himself 
explained  that  "  the  first  cause  of  coldness "  was  the  above 
incident,  "  when  Gorehakov,  aided  by  Decazes,  wanted  to  play 
at  my  expense  the  part  of  a  saviour  of  France,  to  represent  me 
as  the  enemy  of  European  peace,  and  to  procure  for  himself  a 
triumphant  quos  ego  to  arrest  by  a  word  and  shatter  my  dark 
designsi "  In  any  case  the  incident  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  relations  of  the  three  powers;  henceforth 
Bismarck  can  no  longer  count  on  the  unqualified  support  of 
Russia,  and  in  controlling  the  Russo-Austrian  rivalry  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  while  professing  to  be  impartial,  he  will  lean  to 
the  side  of  Count  AndriLssy  rather  than  to  that  of  Prince  Gorcha- 
kov. He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  carry  this  tendency  so  far 
as  to  produce  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  France. 
The  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  hostile  to  Germany 
is  already  appearing  on  the  political  horizon,  but  it »  only  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

The  next  move  in  the  aggressive  game  was  made  by  Austria, 
with  the  connivance  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  of  1875 
an  insurrection  of  the  Christian  Slavs  in  Herzegovina,  which 
received  support  from  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Monte- 
negro and  Servia,  was  fostered  by  the  Austrian  authorities  and 
encouraged  by  the  Russian  consuls  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  A 
European  concert  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
disturbance  by  means  of  local  administrative  reforms,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  powers  failed,  because  the  insurgents  hoped  to 
obtain  complete  liberation  from  Turkish  rule;  and  in  the 
beginm'ng  of  July,  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  solution, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  There- 
upon Russia  began  to  show  her  hand  more  openly.  The  govern- 
ment allowed  volunteers  to  be  recruited  in  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  general  Chemayev,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Central  Asia,  was  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  the  Servian  army.  When  the  ball  had  thus  been 
set  rolliog,  the  two  powers  chiefly  concerned  considered  that  the 
time  had  come  for  embodying  the  result  of  their  in- 
formal confidential  pourparlers  in  a  secret  agreement, 
which  is  known  as  the  convention  of  Reichstadt ,  because 
^^  it  was  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the-  two  emperois  in 
the  little  Bohemian  town  of  that  name.  It  bore  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  July  1876 — eiactly  a  week  after  Servia  and 
Montenegro  had  declared  war— and  it  contained  the  following 
stipulations:  (z)  That  so  long  as  the  struggle  which  had  just 
begun  remained  undedded,  the  two  sovereigns  should  refrain 
from  interference,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  principalities 
being  defeated,  any  modification  of  the  territorial  tx  political 
Oaius  quo  ante  to  their  detriment  should  be  prevented;  (2)  that 
in  the  event  of  the  principalities  proving  victorious,  and  territorial 
changes  taking  place,  Austria  should  claim  compensation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Russia  should  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  lost  by  the 
Crimean  War;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  two  powers  should  act  together  to  create 
autonomous  principalities  in  European  Turkey,  to  unite  Thessaly 
and  Crete  to  Greece,  and  to  proclaim  Constantinople  a  free  town. 
The  contracting  parties  evidently  expected  that  the  two  princi- 
palities would  be  victorious  in  their  struggle  with  the  Porte, 
and  that  the  compensations  mentioned  would  be  secured  without 
a  great  European  war.  Thdr  expectations  were  disappointed. 
Montenegro  made  a  brave  stand  against  superior  forces,  but 
before  five  months  had  passed  Servia  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkbh  army,  and  Russia  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her 
prot6g6.  A  Russian  ultimatum  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Turks 
on  Belgrade,  and  an  armistice,  subsequently  transformed  into  a 
peace,  was  signed. 

Russia  and  Austria  had  now  to  choose  between  abandoning 
their  schemes  and  adopting  some,  other  course  of  action,  and  un> 
foreseen  incidents  contributed  towards  making  them 
selea  the  latter  alternative.  In  June  1876  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repressed  with 
savage  brutality  by  the  Turks,  and  the  details,  as  they  became 
known  some  weeks  later,  produced  much  indignation  all  over 
Europe.  In  England  the  excitement,  fanned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Gladstone,  became  intense,  and  compelled  the  Disradi  cabinet 
to  take  part,  very  reluctantly,  in  a  diplomatic  campaign,  with 
the  object  of  imposing  radical  reforms  on  Turkey.  In  Russia  the 
excitement  and  indignation  were  equally  great,  and  the  tsar 
gradually  formed  the  resolution  that  if  the  powers  would  not  act 
collectively  and  eneigetically,  so  as  to  compel  the  Porte  to  yield, 
he  would  undertake  the  work  single-handed.  This  resolution 
he  announced  publicly  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Moscow  on  the 
loth  of  November  1876.  The  powers  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
separate  Russian  action,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  they  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Porte  to  introduce  the  requisite  reforms.  The  Porte  was  at 
that  moment  under  the  influence  of  popular  patriotic  excitement 
which  made  it  indisposed  to  accept  orders,  or  even  well-meant 
advice,  frbm  governments  more  or  less  hostile  to  it,  and  the 
inconsiderate  mode  of  procedure  suggested  by  General  Ignatiev, 
and  adopted  by  the  other  delegates,  made  it  still  more  un- 
conciliatory.  At  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference 
the  proceeding  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  artillery,  and 
the  Turkish  representative  explained  that  the  salvo  was  in 
honour  of  the  new  Ottoman  constitution,  which  was  being 
promulgated  by  the  sultan.  The  inference  suggested  was  that 
as  Turkey  had  spontaneously  entered  on  the  path  of  liberal 
and  constitutional  reform  for  all  Ottoman  subjects,  it  became 
superfluous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  small  reforms  for  particular 
provinces,  such  as  the  conference  was  about  to  propose.  The 
deliberations  continued,  but  finally  the  Porte  refused  to  accept 
what  the  plenipotentiaries  considered  an  irreducible  minimum, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  without  obtaining  any  practical 
result.  The  tsar's  Moscow  declaration  about  employing  single- 
handed  the  requisite  coercive  measures  now  came  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  order  to  make  a  successful  aggressive  move  on  Turkey, 


Russia  had  first  of  all  to  secure  her  rear  and  flank  bf  an  amnf^ 
ment  with  her  two  aUies.  In  Berlin  she  encountered  do  difli- 
culties.  Bismarck  had  no  objection  to  seeing  Russia  weaken 
hersdf  in  a  struggle  with  Turkey,  provided  she  did  not  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  pcevent  by  diplomatic  means  any  such  catastrophe. 
He  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  encourage  rather  than  restrain  the 
bellicose  tendencies  of  St  Petersburg.  In  Vienna  the  task  oC 
coming  to  a  definite  arrangement  was  much  more  difficult,  and 
it  was  only  after  protracted  and  laborious  negotiatiou  that  a 
convention  was  concluded  on  the  isth  of  January  1877,  and 
formally  signed  three  months  later.  It  was  a  development  oC  the 
agreement  of  Reichstadt,  modified  according  to  the  dumgcs  in 
the  situation,  but  retaining  the  essential  principle  that  in  the 
event  of  the  territorial  staius  quo  being  altered,  Russia  shoukl 
recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  should  get 
Bosnia  and  a  part  of  Herzegovina.  Having  made  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  Russia  began  the  campaign  simultane- 
ously in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after  many  reverses  and 
enormous  sacrifices  of  Mood  and  treasure,  she  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  Turks  the  "  preliminary  peace  "  of  San  Stefano 
(jni  Much  Z878).  That  peace  was  negotiated  with  very  little 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  cfther  powers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  terms  of  it  became  known  in  Vienna  and  London  there 
was  an  outburst  of  indignation.  In  negotiating  the 
treaty  General  Ignatiev  had  ignored  the  wishes  of 
Austria,  and  had  even,  according  to  the  contention 
of  Andr&asy,  infringed  the  convention  signed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  peace  <tf  San  SteCano 
brought  to  the  surface  the  latent  conflict  <tf  interests  between 
the  two  empires.  Russia's  aim  was  to  create  a  big  Bulgartt 
under  the  influence  of  St.  P^ersburg,-and  to  emancipate  Servia 
and  Montenegro  as  far  as  possible  from  Austrian  influence, 
whereas  Austria  objected  to  the  creation  of  any  large  Slav  atatc 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  insisted  on  maintaining  her  influence 
at  Belgrade  and  Tsetigne  (Cetinje).  In  vain  Prince  Gorchakmr 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  Austria  and  to  extract  from  Count 
Audrey  a  dear  statement  of  the  terms  he  would  accept.  Count 
Andrissy  was  in  no  hurry  to  extricate  Russia  from  her  difficulties, 
and  suggested  that  the  whole  question  should  be  submitted  to 
a  European  congress.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  by  Great 
Britain,  which  likewise  objected  to  the  San  Stefiuio  amnge- 
ments,  and  Bismarck  dedined  to  being  any  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

Deceived  in  her  expectations  of  active  support  from  her  two 
allies,  Russia  found  herself  in  an  awkward  position.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  it  was  absolutdy  necessary  for  her  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  dther  with  Austria  or  with  Enf^and, 
because  the  communications  of  her  army  bdore  Constantinople 
with  its  base  could  be  cut  by  these  two  powers  acting  in  concert 
— the  hind  route  being  dominated  by  Austria,  and  the  Black  Sea 
route  by  the  British  fleet,  which  was  at  that  time  Anchored 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  support  of  her  two  allies  against  the  demands  of 
England  had  failed,  negotiations  were  opened  in  London,  and 
on  the  30th  of  May  a  secret  convention  was  signed  l^  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schuvalov.  By  that  agreement  the 
obstades  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  were  removed.  The 
congress  met  in  Berlin  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  after 
many  prolonged  sittings  and  much  secret  negotiati<m 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  on  the  Z3th  of  July. 
By  that  treaty  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano  was 
considerably  modified.  The  big  Bulgaria  defined  by  General 
Ignatiev  was  divided  into  three  portions,  the  part  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans  being  transformed  into  a  vassal  princi- 
pality, the  part  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope  bdng 
made  into  an  autonomous  province,  called  Eastern  Rumelia,  under 
a  Christian  governor  named  by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  remainder  being  placed  again  under  the  direct 
rule  of  the  Porte.  The  indq>endcnce  of  Montenegro,  Servia  and 
Rumania  was  formally  jecognized,  and  each  of  these  prindpalaties 
recdved  a  considerable  accession  of  territory.  Rumania,  however, 
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in  retuni  for  the  Dobnidja,  wKicb  it  professed  not  to  desire, 
wu  obliged  to  give  back  to  Russia  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  after  the  Crimean  War.  In  Asia  Minor  Russia  agreed 
to  confine  her  annexations  to  the  districts  of  Kars,  Ardahan 
and  Batum,  and  to  restore  to  Turk^  the  remainder  of  the  ocai> 
pied  territory.  As  a  set-off  against  the  krge  acquisitions  of  the 
Slav  races,  the  powers  recommended  that  the  sultan  should  cede 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
under  the  form  of  a  rectification  of  frontiers.  At  first  the  sultan 
refused  to  act  on  this  recommendation,  but  in  March  x88z  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  Greece  obtained  Thessaly 
without  Epirus.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  be  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  were  to  have  the  right  of  making  roads  and  keep- 
ing garrisons  in  the  district  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  lies  between 
Scrvia  and  Montenegro.  In  all  the  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  for  which  special  arrangements  were  not  made  in  the 
treaty,  the  Porte  undertook  (Art.  33)  to  introduce  organic 
statutes  similar  to  that  of  Crete,  adapted  to  the  local  coqditions. 
This  article,  like  many  of  the  subordinate  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  remained  a  dead  letter.  We  may  mention  specially  Art. 
61,  in  which  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  to  realize  without 
delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  required  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  safety  against 
the  Circassians  and  Kurds.  Equally  unreliable  proved  the  scheme 
of  Lord  Beaconsfidd  to  secure  good  administration  throughout 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  introduction  of  reforms  under 
British  control,  and  to  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  Russia 
in  that  direction  by  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte. 
A  convention  to  that  effect  was  duly  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress (4th  June  1878),  but  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  actually  realized  was  the  occupation  and  aidministration  of 
Cyprus  by  the  British  government.  The  new  frontiers  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  subsequently  rectified  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch-map. 

The  secret  schemes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  in  so  for  as  they 
were  defined  in  the  agreement  of  Reichstadt  and  the  subsequent 
Austro-Russian  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  thus  been  realized.  Russia 
had  recovered  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  had 
practically  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  over  the  two  provinces  was  maintained. 
But  Russia  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  ruults,  which  seemed 
to  her  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  imposed  on 
her  by  the  war,  and  her  dissatisfaction  led  to  a  new  group- 
ing of  the  powers.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  congress 
Bismarck  had  announced  publicly  that  he  would  refrain  from 
taking  sides  with  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  would 
confine  himself  to  playing  the  part  of  an  honest  broker.  The 
announcement  was  received  by  the  Russians  with  astonishment 
and  indignation.  What  they  expected  was  not  an  impartial 
arbiter,  but  a  cordial  and  useful  friend  in  need.  In  1871  the 
emperor  William,  as  we  have  seen,  had  spontaneously  declared 
to  the  tsar  that  Germany  owed  to  His  Majesty  the  happy  issue 
of  the  war,  and  that  she  would  never  forget  it,  and  we  may  add 
that  on  that  occasion  he  signed  himself  "  Your  ever  grateful 
Friend."  Now,  in  1878,  when  the  moment  had  come  for  pay- 
ing at  least  an  instalment  of  this  debt,  and  when  Russia  was 
being  compelled  to  make  concessions  which  she  described  as 
incompatible  with  her  dignity,  Bismarck  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  honest  brokerage.    The  indignation  in  all  classes 

was  intense,  and  the  views   commonly  held  regard- 

ta^  ing  Bismarck's  "  duplicity  "  and  "  treachery  "  were 
supposed  to  receive  ample  confirmation  during  the 
sittings  of  the  congress  and  the  following  six  months. 
On  the  4th  of  February  1879  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote 
to  the  ambassador  in  Vienna: "  Needless  to  say,  that  in  our  eyes 
the  Three  Emperors*  Alliance  is  practically  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
conduct  of  our  two  allies.  At  present  it  remains  for  us  merely  to 
terminate  the  liquidation  of  the  past,  and  to  seek  henceforth 
support  in  ourselves  alone."  The  same  view  of  the  situation  was 
Uken  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  though  the  result  was  attributed,  of 


course,  to  different  causes,  and  the  danger  of  serious  complica- 
tions became  so  great  that  Bismarck  concluded  with  Andr&ssy  in 
the  following  October  (1879)  a  formal  defensive  alliance,  which 
was  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and  which  subsequently 
developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance,  directed  against  Russia  and 
France. 

The  causes  of  the  rupture  are  variously  described  by  the 
different  parties  interested.  According  to  Bismarck  the  Rusaan 
government  began  a  venomous  campaign  against  Germany  in  the 
press,  and  collected,  with  apparently  hostile  intentions,  enormous 
masses  of  troops  near  the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers,  whilst 
the  tsar  adopted  in  his  correqwndence  with  the  emperor  William 
an  arrogant  and  menacing  tone  which  could  not  be  tolerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  declare  that  the  so-called 
PressOunpaign  was  merely  the  ^Mntaneous  public  expression 
of  the  prevailing  disappointment  among  all  classes  in  Russia, 
that  the  militaiy  preparations  had  a  purely  defensive  character, 
and  that  the  tsar's  remariu,  which  roused  Bismarck's  ire,  did 
not  transgress  the  limits  of  friendly  expostulation  such  as 
sovereigns  in  dose  friendly  relations  might  naturally  employ. 
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Subsequent  revelations  tend  rather  to  confirm  the  Russian  view. 
After  an  exhausting  war  and  without  a  ungle  powerful  ally, 
Russia  was  not  likely  to  provoke  wantonly  a  great  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  press  attacks  were  not  more  violent 
than  those  which  frequently  appear  in  newq>apers  which  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  German  fordgn  office,  and  the  accusa- 
tions about  the  arrogant  attitude  and  menacing  tone  of  Alexander 
II.  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  his  known  character,  and  are 
refuted  by  the  documents  since  published  by  Dr  Busch.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  self-willed  chancellor  was  actuated 
by  nervous  irritation  and  personal  feeling  more  than  by  con- 
siderations of  statecraft.  His  imperial  master  was  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments,  and  showed  great  reluctance  to  permit  the 
condusion  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria.  Finally,  with 
much  searching  of  heart,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his 
minister;  but  in  thus  committing  an  unfriendly  act  towards  his 
old  ally,  he  so  softened  the  blow  that  the  personal  good  relations 
between  the  two  sovereigns  suffered  merely  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption. Bismarck  himself  soon  recognized  that  the  permanent 
estrangement  of  Russia  would  be  a  grave  mistake  of  poh'cy,  and 
the  veiy  next  year  (x88o),  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  cabinets  were  begun.  Nor  did  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Russia  of  Alexander  III.,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  systematically  hostile  to  Germans, 
produce  a  rupture,  as  was  expected.  Six  months  after  his 
father's  death,  the  young  tsar  met  the  old  kaiser  at  Dansig 
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(September  x88i),  and  some  progress  was  made  towards  a  com- 
plete renewal  of  the  traditional  friendship.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  further  step  was  taken  towards  re-establishing  the  old 
state  of  things  with  regard  also  to  Austria.  On  his  return  to 
St  Petersburg,  Alexander  III.  remembered  that  he  had  received 
some  time  previously  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  he  now  replied  to  it  very  cordially, 
referring  to  the  meeting  at  Danzig,  and  describing  the  emperor 
William  as  "  that  venerable  friend  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  common  bonds  of  a  profound  affection."  The  words 
foreshadowed  a  revival  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League,  which 
actually  took  place  three  years  later. 

The  removal  of  all  immediate  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance  did  not  prevent  Bismarck  from  strengthening  in  other 

__  ways  the  diplomatic  position  of  Germany,  and  the 

Z!rl)IL!$  Ksult  of  his  efforts  soon  became  apparent  in  the  alliance 
AmameaT  o^  Italy  with  the  two  central  powers.  Ever  since  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  more  especially 
since  the  congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the  Italian  government  had 
shown  itself  restless  and  undedded  in  its  foreign  policy.  As  it 
was  to  France  that  Italy  owed  her  emancipation  from  Austrian 
rule,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  two  countries  should  remain 
allies,  but  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  was  prevented  by 
conflicting  interests  and  hostile  feeling.  The  French  did  not 
consider  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Ni<»  a  suffident  com- 
pensation for  the  assistance  they  bad  given  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity,  and  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  remember,  that 
their  own  government  was  greatly  to  blame  for  the  passive 
attitude  of  Italy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  national  misfortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  bitterness  against 
France  had  been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  war  of  1859,  popular 
opinion  had  been  freely  expressed  against  Napoleon  III.,  because 
he  had  failed  to  keep  his  promise  of  libeiating  Italy  "from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  Tlie  feeling  was  revived  and  intensified 
when  it  became  known  that  he  was  opposing  the  annexaticm  of 
central  and  southern  Italy,  and  that  he  obtained  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  the  price  of  partly  withdrawing  his  opposition.  Subsequently, 
in  the  war  of  x866,  he  was  supposed  to  have  insulted  Italy  by 
making  her  condude  peace  with  Austria,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  before  she  could  wipe  out  the  humiliation 
of  her  defeats  at  Custozza  and  Lissa.  Then  came  the  French 
protection  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  as  a  constant  source  of 
irritation,  producing  occasional  explosions  of  violent  hostility, 
as  when  the  new  Chassepot  rifles  were  announced  to  have 
"  worked  wonders  "  among  the  Garibaldians  at  Mentana.  When 
the  Second  Empire  was  replaced  by  the  Republic,  the  relations 
did  not  improve.  French  statesmen  of  the  Thiers  school  had 
always  condemned  the  imperial  policy  of  permitting  and  even 
encouraging  the  creation  of  large,  powerful  states  on  the  French 
frontiers,  and  Thiers  himself  pubUdy  attributed  to  this  policy 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  With  regard  to  Italy,  he  said 
openly  that  he  regretted  what  had  been  done,  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  undoing  it.  The  first  part  of  this  statement  was 
carefully  noted  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  part  was  accepted  with 
scepticism.  In  any  case  his  hand  might  perhaps  be  forced, 
for  in  the  first  republican  chamber  the  monarchical  and  clerical 
element  was  very  strong,  and  it  persistently  attempted  to  get 
something  done  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power.  Even  when  t  he 
party  of  the  Left  undertook  the  direction  of  affairs  in  1876,  the 
government  did  not  become  anti-derical  in  its  foreign  policy, 
and  Italian  statesmen  resigned  themselves  to  a  position  of  politiad 
isolation.  The  position  had  its  advantages.  Events  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  foreshadowed  a  great  European  war,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  event  of  Europe's  being  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  Italy  might  have  the  honour  and  the  advantage 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  power.  By  maintatm'ng  good  rela- 
tions with  all  her  neighbours  and  carefully  avoiding  all  in- 
convenient entanglements,  she  might  come  forward  at  the  critical 
moment  and  dictate  her  own  terms  to  dther  of  the  contending 
parties,  or  offer  her  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  Machia- 
vellian policy  did  not  give  the  expected  results.    Bdng  friends 


with  everybody  in  a  general  way  may  be  the  best  course  for  an 
old,  conservative  country  which  desires  merely  the  maintenance 
<rf  the  status  quo,  but  it  does  not  secure  the  energetic  diplomatic 
support  required  by  a  young  enterprising  state  which  wishes  to 
increase  its  territory  and  influence.  At  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
when  several  of  the  powers  got  territorial  acquisitions,  Italy 
got  iwthing.  The  Italians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assuming, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  prindple,  that  from  all  European  com- 
plications they  had  a  right  to  obtain  some  tangible  advantage, 
were  naturally  disappointed,  and  they  attributed  their  ausfortune 
to  thdr  political  isolation.  The  policy  of  the  free  hand  conse- 
quently fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  desire  for  a  dose,  cfficieat 
alliance  reeved.  But  with  what  power  or  powers  shoold  an 
alliance  be  made?  The  remnants  of  the  old  party  of  action, 
who  still  carried  the  Italia  Jrredtnta  banner,  had  aa  answer 
ready.  They  recommended  that  allianors  should  be  condoded 
with  a  view  to  wresting  from  Austria  the  Trentioo  and  Trieste, 
with  Dalmatia,  perhaps,  into  the  bargain.  On  the  otber  hand, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates  considered  that  the  qiuiestion 
of  the  Ttentino  and  Trieste  was  much  less  important  than  that  of 
political  influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  strong  Austria  was 
required,  it  was  said,  to  bar  the  way  of  Russia  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  unchecked  her  policy 
of  transforming  the  Mediterruiean  into  a  French  lake.  Con- 
siderations of  this  kind  led  naturally  to  the  condusion  that  Itafy 
should  draw  closer  to  the  powers  of  centnJ  Europe.  So  the 
question  ai^>eared  from  the  standpoint  of "  la  haute  pditique." 
From  the  less  devated  standpoint  of  immediate  political  in- 
terests, it  presented  conflicting  considerations.  A  rapprochement 
with  the  central  powers  might  prevent  the  condusioo  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  thereby  incxease  the  finandal 
and  economic  diificulties  with  which  the  young  kingdom  was 
struggling,  whereas  a  rapprochemetU  with  France  would  certainly 
exdte  the  hostility  of  Bismarck,  who  was  retiring  from  the 
Kulturkampf  and  journeying  towards  Canossa,  and  who  might 
possibly  conciliate  the  pope  by  hdping  him  to  recover  his  temporal 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  Italy.  Altogether  the  prcMem 
was  a  very  complicated  one.  The  conflicting  currents  so  neariy 
balanced  each  other,  that  the  question  as  to  which  way  the  shq> 
would  drift  might  be  dedded  by  a  little  squall  of  popular  senti- 
ment.   A  very  big  squall  was  brewing. 

During  the  congress  of  Balin  the  French  government  was 
very  indignant  when  it  discovered  that  Lord  Beaoonsfidd  bad 
recently  made  a  secret  convention  with  the  sultan  for 
the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  in  order  to  calm 
its  resentment  Lord  Sal^ury  gave  M.  Waddington 
to  understand  that,  so  far  as  En^and  was  concerned,  France 
would  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  which  she 
had  long  coveted.  Though  the  conversations  <m  the  subject  and 
a  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  were  kept  strictly  secret,  the 
Italian  govenmient  soon  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  it  was  at  first 
much  alarmed.  It  considered,  in  common  with  Italians  gener- 
ally, that  Tunis,  on  the  ground  of  historic  right  and  of  national 
interests,  should  be  reserved  for  Italy,  and  that  an  extension  of 
French  territory  in  that  direction  would  destroy,  to  the  detriment 
of  Italy,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
apprehensions  were  calmed  for  a  time  by  assurances  given  to  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris.  M.  Gambetta  assured  Genera] 
Cialdini  that  he  bad  no  intention  of  making  Italy  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  France,  and  M.  Waddington  dedared,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  so  long  as  he  remained  minister  oi  foreign  affairs 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  be  done  by  France  without  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  cabinet  of  Rome.  M.  Waddington 
honourably  kept  his  word,  but  his  successor  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  assurance;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Italians  were  trying  systematically  to  establish  their  influence 
in  the  Regency  at  the  expense  of  France,  the  French  authorities, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Tunisian  tribe  called  the  Kroumirs  had 
committed  depredations  in  Algeria,  sent  an  armed  fmre  into 
the  Regency,  and  imposed  on  the  bey  the  Bardo  -treaty,  whicb 
transformed  Tunis  into  a  French  protectorate. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  a  covntiy 
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which  the  Italians  had  marked  out  for  themselves  as  necessary 
for  the  defence  and  colonial  expansion  of  the  kingdom  had  the 
effect  which  Gambetta  had  foreseen— it  made  Italy,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  France.  Whilst  the  French 
were  giving  free  expression  to  their  patriotic  exultation,  and  even 
Gambetta  himself,  in  defiance  of  what  he  had  said  to  Cialdini, 
was  congratulating  Jules  Ferry  on  having  restored  France  to 
her  place  among  the  nations,  the  Italians  were  trying  to  smother 
their  indignation  and  to  discover  some  means  of  retrieving  what 
they  had  lost.  The  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  secure  foreign 
alliances,  and  there  was  now  no  hesitation  as  to  where  they 
should  be  sought.  Simple  people  in  Italy  imagined  that  if  an 
alliance  had  been  concluded  sooner  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
these  powers  would  have  prevented  France  from  trampling  on 
the  sacred  interests  of  Italy.  This  idea  was  entirely  erroneous, 
because  Austria  had  fat  tie  or  no  interest  in  the  Tunisian  Question, 
and  Bismarck  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  France  embark  on  an 
enterprise  which  distracted  her  attention  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  removed  all  danger  of  a  Franco-Italian  alliance.  The  illusion, 
however,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Italian  public  opinion. 
The  government  was  now  urged  to  conclude  without  further  delay 
an  aiUiance  with  the  central  powers,  and  the  recommendation 
was  not  unwelcome  to  the  king,  because  most  of  the  Italian 
Gallophils  had  anti-djmastic  and  republican  tendencies,  and  he 
was  naturally  disposed  to  draw  nearer  to  governments  which 
proclaimed  themselves  the  defenders  of  monarchical  institutfons 
and  the  opponents  of  revolutionary  agitation.  After  protracted 
negotiations,  in  which  Italy  tried  in  vain  to  secure  protection 
for  her  own  separate  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  defensive 
treaties  of  alliance  were  concluded  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  in  May  1882.  Though  the  Italian  statesmen 
did  not  secure  by  these  treaties  all  they  wanted,  they 
felt  that  the  kingdom  was  protect^  against  any 
aggressive  designs  which  might  be  entertained  by 
France  or  the  Vatican,  and  when  the  treaties  were  renewed  in 
1887  they  succeeded  in  getting  somewhat  more  favourable 
conditions. 

By  the  creation  of  this  Triple  Alliance,  which  still  subsists,  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Germany  was  greatly  strengthened,  but 
Bismarck  was  still  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  and  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the 
old  cordial  relations  with  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  Austro-German 
treaty  of  October  1879,  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and 
the  new  Triple  Alliance,  by  which  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
was  strengthened,  he  might  resuscitate  the  Three  Emperon' 
League  in  such  a  form  as  to  ensure,  even  more  effectually  than 
he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion,  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  in  the  arrangement.  With  this  object  he  threw  out  a 
hint  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Sabourof,  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  that  the  evil  results  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  might  be 
counteracted  by  a  formal  agreement  between  the  three  emperors. 
The  suggestion  was  transmitted  privately  by  M.  Sabourof  to  the 
tsar,  and  was  favourably  received.  Alexander  III.  was  disquieted 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Nihilist  agitation,  and  was  not  averse 
from  drawing  closer  to  the  conservative  powers;  and  as  he  desired 
tranquility  for  some  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  he  was  glad 
to  have  security  that  his  rival  would  do  nothing  in  that  part 
of  the  world  without  a  previous  understanding.  M.  de  Giers, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Prince  Gorchakov  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Friedrichsruh  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  Bismanik.  The  practical  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were  bqgun,  and  on  the  aist  of  March  1884  a  formal  document 
was  signed  in  Berlin.  About  six  months  later,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  three  emperors  met  at  Skiemevice  and  ratified 
0,^  the  agreement.  Thus,  without  any  modification  of  the 
aoiMfftMtf  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Russia,  the 
nvhw4  old  Three  Emperon'  League,  which  included  Russia, 
''^  was  revived.    Germany  and  Austria,  being  memben 

of  both,  were  doubly  protected,  for  in  the  event  of  being 
attacked  they  could  count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality 


of  both  Russia  and  Italy.    France  was  thereby  completely 
isolated. 

In  drawing  up  the  secret  treaty  of  Skiemevice,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chef -d* autre  of  Bisnutrckian  diplomacy,  the 
German  chancellor's  chief  aims  evidently  were  to  paralyse 
Russia  by  yoking  her  to  Germany  and  Austria,  to  isolate  France, 
and  to  teahiit  Us  old  scheme  of  holding  the  balance  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  With  a  view  to 
attaining  the  first  two  objects  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  one 
of  the  three  powen  were  forced  to  Bokc  war  on  a  fourth  power, 
the  two  other  contracting  parties  should  observe  a  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  their  ally.  If  we  may  beUcve  a  well-informed 
Russian  authority,  Bisnoarck  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  in 
the  event  of  two  of  the  powen  being  at  war  with  a  fourth,  the 
stipulation  about  benevolent  neutrality  should  still  hold  good, 
but  Alexander  III.  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
remain  a  passive  spectator  of  a  dud  in  which  France  would  be 
confronted  by  two  antagonists.  In  his  third  object  Bismarck 
was  successful,  for  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that  in  all  cases 
of  a  disagreement  between  two  of  the  parties  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  third  power  should  decide  between  them. 
This  meant,  of  course,  that  in  all  discussions  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  Eastern  Question,  Bismarck 
should  always  have  a  casting  vote.  In  return  for  all  this,  Russia 
obtained  two  small  concessions:  firstly,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  should  seek  to  restrain  the  sultan  from  permitting  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  an  English  fleet,  as  he  had  done  in 
1878,  when  the  Russian  army  was  before  Constantinople;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  should  not  oppose  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Rumelia,  if  it  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
things  and  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

This  new  form  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League  had  all  the 
organic  defects  of  its  predecessor,  and  was  destined  to  be  still 
more  shortlived.  The  claims  of  Russia  and  Austria  might  be 
reconcilable  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  were  sure  to  conflict; 
and  however  much  Bismarck  might  try  to  play  the  part  of  an 
honest  broker,  he  was  certain  to  be  suspected  of  opposing 
Russia  and  favouring  Austria.  It  was  therefore  only  during 
a  period  of  political  stagnation  in  south-eastern  Europe  that  the 
arrangement  could  work  smoothly.  The  political  stagnation 
did  not  last  long.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  had  for  some 
time  been  fretting  under  the  high-handed  interference  of  the 
Russian  agents  in  the  principality,  and  had  begun  to  oppose 
systematically  what  the  Russians  considered  their  legitimate 
influence.  Relations  between  Sofia  and  St  Pctenbuig  had 
consequently  become  strained,  when  a  crisis  was 
suddenly  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  Philip- 
popolis  in  September  1885.  The  conspirators  arrested 
and  expelled  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  sultan  with  Uie  assent  of  the  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  the  union  of  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  revolution  had  been 
effected  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of  the  regularly 
accredited  Russian  agents  in  Philippopolis,  but  it  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  and  was 
resented  as  a  new  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Alexander.  When  he  arrived  in  Philippopolis  and  accepted  the 
declaration  of  union,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  protested 
against  any  such  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  the  Porte 
prepared  to  send  an  army  Into  the  province.  It  was  restrained 
from  taking  this  step  by  the  ambassadors  in  Constantinople, 
so  that  an  armed  conflict  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  was 
prevented;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Bulgarians  been  relieved 
from  this  danger  on  their  eastern  frontier,  than  they  were 
attacked  from  the  west  by  the  Servians,  who  were  determined 
to  gel  ample  compensation  for  any  advantage  which  the  Bul- 
garians might  obtain.  The  Bulgarian  army  defeated  the  Servians 
at  Slivnitza  (November  19-30,  1885),  and  was  marching  on 
Belgrade  iHien  its  advance  was  stopped  and  an  armistice  arranged 
by  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Austrian  government. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Servians,  the  Greeks  were  preparing 
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to  exact  territorial  compensation  likewise;  but  as  their  mobilixa- 
tion  was  a  slow  process,  the  powers  had  time  to  restrain  them 
from  entering  on  active  hostilities,  first  by  an  ultimatum  (April 
36,  x886).and  afterwards  by  a  blockade  of  their  ports  (May  1886). 
By  that  time,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  powers,  a  peace 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  had  been  signed  at  Bucharest 
(March  3);  and  with  regard  to  Eastern  Rumclla  i  compromise 
had  been  effected  by  which  the  formal  union  with  the  principality 
was  rejected,  and  the  prince  was  ai^winted  governor-general  of 
the  province  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  was  in  reality  union 
in  disguise. 

The  diplomatic  solution  of  the  problem  averted  the  danger 
of  a  European  war,  but  it  left  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  soon  produced  new  troubles.  Not  only  had  Prince 
Alexander  escaped  punishment  for  his  insubordination  to 
Russia,  but  he  and  the  anti-Russian  party  among  the  Bulgarians 
had  obtained  a  decided  success.  This  could  not  well  be  tolerated. 
Before  six  months  had  passed  (August  sx,  x886)  Prince  Alexander 
was  kidnapped  by  conspirators  in  his  palace  at  Sofia  and  con- 
veyed secretly  to  Russian  Bessarabia.  As  soon  as  the  incident 
was  reported  to  the  tsar,  the  prince  was  released,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  Sofia,  where  a  counter-revolution  had  been  effected 
in  his  favour;  but  he  considered  his  position  untenable,  and 
formally  abdicated.  A  fortnight  after  his  departure  General 
Kaulbars  arrived  from  St  Petersburg  with  instructions  from  the 
tsar  to  restore  order  in  accordance  with  Russian  interests.  In 
St  Petersburg  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bulgarian  people  were 
still  devoted  to  Russia,  and  that  they  were  rouly  to  rise  against 
and  expel  the  politicians  of  the  Nationalist  party  led  by  Stam- 
bolof .  General  Kaulbars  accordingly  made  a  tour  in  the  country 
and  delivered  speeches  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  Stam- 
bolof's  political  organization  counteracted  all  his  efforts,  and  on 
the  2oth  of  November  he  left  Bulgaria  and  took  the  Russian 
consuls  with  him.  Stambolof  maintained  his  position,  stippressed 
energetically  several  insurrectionary  movements,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prince  (July  7, 
1887),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Russia,  who  put  forward  as 
candidate  a  Russian  subject.  Prince  Nichohu  of  Mingrelia. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  ofllcially  recognised  by  the  sultan  and 
the  powers,  but  he  continued  to  reign  under  the  direction  of 
Stambolof,  and  the  Russian  govenunent,  passively  accepting 
the  accomplished  facts,  awaited  patiently  a  more  convenient 
moment  for  action. 

These  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  necessarily  affected  the 
mutual  rehtions  of  the  powers  composing  the  Three  Emperors* 
League.  Austiia  could  not  remain  a  passive  and  disinterested 
spectator  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria.  Her  agents  had 
given  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  Prince  Alexander  in  his 
efforts  to  emancipate  himself  from  Russian  domination;  and 
when  the  prince  was  kidnapped  and  induced  to  abdicate.  Count 
Kalnoky  had  not  concealed  his  intention  of  opposing  further 
aggression.  Bismarck  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him  from  several  quarters  in  favoujr  of  the  anti-Russian  party 
in  Bulgaria,  but  he  was  suspected  by  the  Russians  of  siding  with 
Austria  and  secretly  encouraging  the  opposition  to 
Runiaa  Russian  influence.  This  revived  the  hatred  against 
him  which  had  been  created  by  his  pro-Austrian 
leanings  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  feehng 
was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  Russian  press,  especially  by 
M.  Katkoff,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  Ccaette,  who  exercised 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  had  personal  relations  with 
Alexander  III.  On  the  31st  of  July  1886,  three  weeks  before  the 
kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander,  he  had  begun  a  regxdar  journal- 
istic campaign  against  Germany,  and  advocated  strongly  a  new 
orienution  of  Russian  policy.  M.  de  Gicrs,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  openly  attacked  as  a  partisan  of  the  German  alliance, 
and  his  "  pilgrimages  to  Friedrichsruh  and  Berlin  "  were  com- 
pared to  the  humiliating  journeys  of  the  old  Russian  grand- 
princes  to  the  Golden  Horde  in  the  time  of  the  Tatar  domination. 
The  moment  had  come,  it  was  said,  for  Russia  to  emancipate 
herself  from  German  diplomatic  thraldom,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
rapprochement  with  France  was  suggested.    The  idea  was  well 
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received  by  the  public,  and  it  seemed  to  be  not  unpalatable  to 
the  tsar,  for  the  Moscow  CauUe  was  allowed  to  continue  its 
attacks  on  M.  de  Giers's  policy  of  maintaining  the  German 
alliance.  In  Berlin  such  significant  facts  could  not  fail  to 
produce  uneasine»,  because  one  ol  the  chief  aims  of  Btsmarck's 
policy  had  alv&yt  been  to  prevent  a  Rusao  French  tmUmU 
cordiale.  The  German  press  were  instructed  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  their  Russian  colleagues,  and  to  prove  that  if 
Russia  had  really  lost  her  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
fact  was  due  to  the  blunders  of  her  own  diplomacy.  Hie  con- 
troversy did  not  produce  at  once  a  serious  estrangement  between 
the  two  cabinets,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  ctf  vacfl- 
lation  on  the  part  of  Alexander  III.  When  the  treaty  <rf  Skieme- 
vice  was  about  to  expire  in  1 887 ,  he  positi  vdy  refused  to  renew  the 
Three  Emperors*  League,  but  he  consented  to  make,  without  the 
cognizance  of  Austria,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Germany 
for  three  years.  Not  satisfied  with  this  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  Bismarck  caused  attacks 
to  be  made  in  the  press  on  Russian  credit,  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  a  footing  on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  he  impnidentfy  showed 
his  hand  by  prohibiting  the  Reichsbank  from  accepting  Russian 
securities  as  guarantees.  From  that  moment  the  tsar's  attitude 
changed.  All  his  dormant  suspicions  of  German  policy  revived. 
When  he  passed  through  BerUn  in  November  1887,  Bismarck 
had  a  long  audience,  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  his 
customaryability,  but  Alexander  remained  unmoved  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  German  government  had  systematically  opposed 
Russian  interests,  and  bad  paralysed  Russian  action  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  Austria;  and  be  failed  to 
understand  the  ingenious  theory  put  forward  by  the  German 
chancellor,  that  two  powers  might  have  a  severe  economic 
struggle  without  affecting  their  pditical  rdations.  Bismarck  had 
to  recognize  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Three  Emperors' 
League,  which  luul  served  his  purposes  so  wdl,  could  not  be  re- 
suscitated, but  he  had  still  a  certain  security  against  the  hostility 
of  Russia  in  the  secret  treaty.  Soon,  however,  this  Unk  was  also 
to  be  broken.  When  the  treaty  ocpired  in  1890  it  was  not 
renewed.  By  that  time  Bismarck  had  been  dismissed,  and  he 
subsequently  reproached  his  successor.  Count  Caprivi,  with  not 
having  renewed  it,  but  in  reality  Count  C^rivi  was  not  to  Uame. 
Alexander  III.  was  d^ermined  not  to  renew  the  alliance,  and 
was  already  gravitating  slowly  towards  an  understanding  with 
France. 

No  treaty  or  formal  defensive  engagement  of  any  kind  existed 
between  Russia  and  France,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  the  two  nations  would 
be  found  fighting  on  the  same  side,  and  the  military 
authorities  in  both  countries  felt  that  if  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  beforehand  for  a>ncerted  action, — 
such  arrangements  having  been  long  ago  completed  by  the  powers 
composing  the  Triple  Alliance, — ^they  would  begin  the  campaign 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  was  perfectly  understo<K]  by 
both  governments;  and  after  some  hesitation  on  both  sides, 
Generals  VannovskI  and  Obruchcv,  on  the  one  side,  and  Generals 
Sauasier,  Miribel  and  Boisdeffre  on  the  other,  were  permitted 
to  discuss  plans  of  co-operation.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
quantity  of  Lebel  rifles  were  manufactured  in  France  f«r  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  secret  of  making  smokeless  powder 
was  communicated  to  the  Russian  military  authorities.  The 
French  government  wished  to  go  further  and  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance,  but  the  tsar  was  reluctant  to  bind  himself  with  a 
government  which  had  so  little  stability,  and  which  mi^t  be 
induced  to  provoke  a  war  with  Germany  by  the  prospect  of 
Russian  support.  Even  the  miUtary  convention  was  not  formally 
ratified  until  1894.  The  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  alliance 
flattered  themselves  that  the  tsar's  reluctance  had  been  overcome, 
when  he  received  very  graciously  Admiral  Gervais  and  his  officers 
during  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  the  summer  of 
Z891,  but  their  joy  was  premature.  The  formal  rappnckemmi 
between  the  two  governments  was  much  slower  than  the  onoffda] 
rapprockemetU  between  the  two  nations.  More  than  two  years 
passed  before  the  Cronstadt  visit  was  returned  by  the  Russian 
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fleet,  under  Adminl  Avelan.  The  enthusiastic  ovations  which 
the  admiral  and  his  subordinates  received  in  Toulon  and  Paris 
(October  1893)  showed  how  eager  and  anxious  the  French  people 
were  for  an  alliance  with  Russia,  but  the  Russian  government  was 
in  no  hurry  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Of  the  offidal  action  all  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  immediately  after  the  Cronstadt 
visit  in  1891  a  diplomatic  protocol  about  a  defensive  alliance 
was  signed;  that  during  the  q>ecial  mission  of  General  Boisdeffre 
to  St  Petersburg  in  2893  negotiations  took  place  about  a  military 
convention;  that  in  1894  the  military  convention  was  ratified; 
that  in  the  summer  of  1895  M.  Ribot,  when  prime  minister,  first 
spoke  publicly  of  an  alliance;  and  that  during  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic  to  St  Petersburg,  in  August 
1897,  France  and  Russia  were  referred  to  as  allies  in  the  compli- 
mentary speeches  of  the  tsar  and  of  M.  F^x  Faure.  Though  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  close  friendly  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  powers,  and  that  in  all  important  international 
affairs  they  sought  to  act  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  for  some  years  Russia  was  the  predominant  partner, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  tsar, 
she  systematically  exercised  a  restraining  influence  on  France. 

The  great  expectations  exdted  among  the  French  people  by 
the  entente  cordiale  were  consequently  dot  realized,  and  there 
TSf  THfcrik  ^PP^^<^  gradually  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  re- 
trnwrnt^  action  in  public  opinion,  but  the  alliance  between  the 
mmttMt  two  governments  was  maintained,  and  though  the 
VifLg^  Triple  Alliance  was  weakened  by  the  internal  troubles 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  by  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  gravitate  towards  France,  the  grouping  of  the  great 
powers  was  not  radically  changed  till  the  Rus86- Japanese  War 
of  1904-5*  By  that  war  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
seriously  disturbed.  Russia  inadvertently  provoked  a  struggle 
with  Japan  which  made  such  a  drain  on  her  energies  and  material 
resources  that  her  political  influence  in  Europe  necessarily 
suffered  a  partial  eclipse.  Thus  the  Triple  Alliance  outweighed 
its  rival,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  the  German  emperor's  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure  for  himself  a  diplomatic 
predominance  in  Europe.  France  at  once  perceived  that  there 
was  a  grave  danger  for  herself,  and  naturally  looked  about  for 
some  diplomatic  support  to  repUce  thai  of  Russia,  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  value.  From  her  imcomfortable  isolation  there 
were  only  two  possible  exits — a  rapprochement  with  Germany  or  a 
rapprochement  with  England.  Both  of  these  demanded  sacrifices. 
The  former  required  a  formal  abandonment  of  all  ideas  of  re- 
covering Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  latter  a  formal  recognition 
of  British  predominance  in  Egypt.  Under  the  influence  of 
M.  Delcass6  the  French  govanment  chose  what  seemed  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  and  concluded  with  the  English  foreign  oflSce  in 
April  1904  a  general  agreement,  of  which  the  moat  important 
stipulation  was  that  France  shoidd  leave  England  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  and  that  England  in  return  should  allow  France,  within 
certain  limits,  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  On  that  basis  was  effected 
a  rapprochement  between  the  two  governments  which  soon 
developed  into  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nations. 
The  efforts  of  the  German  emperor  to  undermine  the  entente 
by  insisting  on  the  convocation  of  a  conference  to  consider  the 
Morocco  question  caused  M.  Delcass^  to  resign,  and  produced 
considerable  anxiety  throughout  Ejirope,  but  the  desiried  result 
Was  not  attained  On  the  contrary,  the  conference  in  question, 
which  met  at  Algeciras  in  January  1906,  ended  in  strengthening 
the  entente  and  in  accentuating  the  partial  isolation  of  Germany, 

The  grouping  of  the  great  continental  states  into  two  opposite 
but  not  necessarily  hostile  camps  helped  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe  The  result  was  that  the  causes 
of  conflict  which  arose  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  localized.  Some  of  the  principal  questions 
involved  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

The  Armenian  Question  was  brought  prominently  before 
Europe  by  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  In  the  treaties 
of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  "  to  carry 
out  without  delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  required  by  local 


needs  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armcniani,  and  to 
guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circanians  and  the  Kurds." 
Thb  stipulation  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  tnaiaii 
relations  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Mussulmans 
became  worse  than  before,  because  the  protection  of  the  powers 
encouraged  in  the  oppressed  nationality  far-reaching  political 
aspirations,  and  the  sultan  regarded  the  political  aspirations  and 
the  Intervention  of  the  powers  as  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  his  empire.  For  some  fifteen  years  the 
Armenians  continued  to  hope  for  the  efficacious  intervention  of 
their  protectors,  but  when  their  patience  became  exhausted  aiid 
the  question  seemed  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  again  to  the  front.  Some  of  them  confined 
themselves  to  agitating  abroad,  especially  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  cause,  whilst  others  made  preparations  for  exdting  an 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 
Hiese  latter  luiew  very  well  that  an  insurrection  could  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  Turkish  government  without  much  difficulty, 
but  they  hoped  that  the  savage  measures  of  repression  which 
the  Turks  were  sure  to  employ  might  lead  to  the  active  inter- 
vention of  Europe  and  ensure  their  liberation  from  Turkish  rule, 
as  the  famous  "atrocities"  of  1876  had  led  to  the  political 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria.  In  due  course — 1895-2896 — the  ex- 
pected atrodties  took  place,  in  the  form  of  wholesale  massacres 
in  ConstantinoiiUe  and  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  sultan 
was  subjected  to  diplomatic  pressure  and  threatened  with  more 
effident  mcua  of  coercion.  In  the  diplomatic  campaign  England 
took  the  lead,  and  was  wamJy  supported  by  Italy,  but  Germany, 
Austria  and  France  showed  themselves  lukewarm,  not  to  say 
indifferent,  and  Russia,  departing  from  her  traditional  policy 
of  protecting  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  vetoed  the  employment 
of  force  for  extracting  concessions  from  the  sultan.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Porte  naturally  confined  itself  to  making  a 
few  reforms  on  paper,  which  were  never  carried  out.  Tlius  the 
last  state  of  the  Armenians  was  worse  than  the  first,  but  the 
so-called  European  concert  was  maintained,  and  the  danger  of  a 
great  European  war  was  averted. 

The  next  attempt  to  raise  the  Eastern  Question  was  made  by 
the  Greeks.  In  2896  a  semi-secret  sodety  called  the  Ethniki 
Hetairia  began  a  Panhellenic  agitation,  and  took  Qm^ 
advantage  <^  one  of  the  periodical  insurrections  in 
Crete  to  further  its  projects.  In  February  1897  the  Cretan 
revolutionary  committee  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  Hellenic  kii^dom,  and  a  contingent  of  Greek  regular 
troops  landed  near  Canea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vassoa 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George. 
The  powers,  objecting  to  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  immediately 
occupied  Canea  with  a  mixed  force  from  the  ships  of  war  which 
were  there  at  the  time,  and  summoned  the  Greek  government 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  summons  was  disregarded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  army  was  mobilized  on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  In  consequence  of  a  raid  into  Turkish  territory 
the  Porte  dedared  war  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  the  short  cam- 
paign ended  In  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks.  The  powers  intervened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
a  peace  was  conduded  by  which  Greece  had  to  consent  to  a 
strategical  rectification  of  frontier  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  £4,000,000.  Thus  a  second  time  the  European  concert  actnl 
effectually.  In  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it  did  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  subsequent  efforts  to  solve  the  Cretan  Question. 
Finding  the  Turks  less  conciliatory  after  ihdr  military  success, 
and  bdng  anxious  to  remain  In  cordial  relations  with  the  Porte, 
Germany  withdrew  from  further  co-<^ration  with  the  powers, 
and  Austria  followed  her  example.  They  did  not,  however, 
offer  any  active  opposition,  and  the  question  recdved  a  temporary 
solution  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Greece,  as  high  commissioner  and  governor-general  of  the 
island.    (See  Cketx.) 

The  conflicting  desires  of  several  of  the  powers  to  obtain 
colonial  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  forestall 
thdr  competitors  in  the  act  of  Uking  possession,  were  bound 
to  introduce  complications  In  which  En^^and,  as  the  greatest 
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of  colonial  powen,  would  generally  be  involved;  and  as  the 
unappropriated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  beginning 
^-^^  of  the  period  under  discussion  were  to  bb  found  chiefly 
in  Africa,  it  was  in  the  Dark  Continent  that  the 
conflkts  of  interests  mostly  took  place.  England's  chief  com- 
petitors were  France  and  Germany.  Her  traditional  policy, 
except  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  were  favourable  to  European  cofenists,  had 
been  purefy  commerciaL  She  had  refrained  from  annexation  of 
territory,  as  involving  too  much  expenditure  and  reqx>naibility, 
and  confined  her  protection  to  the  trading  stations  on  the  coast. 
When  France  came  into  the  fieki  this  polic^  had  to  be.  abandoned. 
The  policy  of  France  was  also  commercial  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  the  methods  she  adopted  were  very  different.  She  en- 
deavoured to  bring  under  her  authority,  by  annexation  or  the 
establishment  of  protectorates,  the  largest  possible  extent  of 
territory,  in  order  to  increase  her  trade  by  a  system  of  differential 
tariffs;  she  encroached  on  the  hinterland  of  British  settle- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  direct  artificially  the  native  inland 
trade  towards  her  own  ports.  A  ghmce  at  the  map  of  the  African 
West  G>ast  will  suffice  to  show  the  success  with  which  this 
policy  was  carried  out.  When  the  British  government  awoke  to 
the  danger,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachments by  likewise  annexing  territory.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  article  Africa:  S  5.  In  her  dealings  with  France  about 
the  partition  of  Africa,  England  was  generally  conciliatory,  but 
she  was  always  inflexible  in  guarding  carefully  the  two  entrances 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  was,  therefore,  a  permanent  danger 
of  conflict  in  Egypt  and  Morocco.  When  England  in  i88a  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  suppress  the  Arab!  insurrectk>n,.she  in- 
vited France  to  co-operate,  but  the  French  government  declined, 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  England  alone.  England  had  no 
intention  of  occupying  the  country  permanently,  but  she  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  danger  of  French  occupation  after 
her  withdrawal,  and  these  precautions  were  embodied  in  an 
Angto-Turkish  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  in  May  1887. 
France  prevented  the  ratlficatk>n  of  the  convention  by  the  sultan, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  occupation  has  been  indefinitely 
protonged.  She  still  clung  persistently,  however,  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  predominant  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
she  tried  to  effect  her  purpose  by  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river.  The  effort  which  she  made  in 
Z898  to  attain  this  end,  by  simultaneously  despatching  the 
Marchand  mission  from  her  Congo  possessions  and  incitixig  the 
emperor  Mcneiek  of  Abyssinia  to  send  a  force  from  the  east  to 
join  hands  with  Major  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  was  defeated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  British  occupation  of  Khartum. 
For  a  few  days  the  two  nations  seemed  on  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  French  government,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  St 
Petersburg,  consented  to  withdraw  the  Marchand  mission,  and 
a  convention  was  signed  defining  the  respective  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  two  countries. 

In  Morocco  the  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  was  less  acute 
but  not  less  persistent  and  troublesome.  France  aspired  to 
incorporate  the  sultanate  with  her  north  African  possessions, 
whibt  England  had  commercial  interests  to  defend  and  was 
firmly  resolved  to  prevent  France  from  getting  unfettered 
possession  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Morocco  the  dangers  of  conflict  were  averted, 
in  1904,  by  a  generaj  agreement,  which  enabled  France  to  carry 
out  in  Morocco,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  her  policy  of 
pacific  penetration,  but  debarred  her  from  erecting  fortifications 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  straits.  Germany  thereafter  strongly 
opposed  French  claims  in  Morocco,  but  liter  a  period  of  great 
tension,  and  the  holding  of  an  ineffectual  conference  at  Algeciras 
in  1906,  an  understanding  was  come  to  in  1909  (see  Morocco: 
History), 

With  Germany  likewise,  from  1880  onwards,  England  had  some 
dipfematic  difficulties  regarding  the  partition  of  Africa,  but  they 
never  reached  a  very  acute  phase,  and  were  ultimately  settled 
by  mutual  concessions.  By  the  arrangement  of  1890,  in'  which 
several  of  the  outstanding  questions  were  solved,  Heligoland 


was  ceded  to  Germany  in  retum  for  coneesskms  in  East  Africa. 
A  conflict  of  interests  in  the  southern  Pacific  was  amicably 
arranged  by  the  Angk>-German  convention  of  April  x886,  in 
which  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  ieq;>ectiTe 
spheres  Of  influence  in  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  by  the  convention  of  1899,  ia  virtue 
of  which  Germany  gajned  possession  of  Samoa  and  lenoonced  in 
favour  of  England  all  pretensions  to  the  Tonga  Archipelago. 

In  Asia  the  tendencies  of  the  European  powers  to  territorial 
expansion,  and  their  desire  to  secure  new  markets  for  their  trade 
and  industry,  have  affected  from  time  to  time  their  ^,^ 

mutual  relations.  More  than  once  England  and  Russia 
have  had  diq>utes  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  qihexts  <tf 
influence  in  central  Asia,  but  the  causes  of  friction  have  steadily 
diminished  as  the  work  of  frontier  delimitation  has  advanced. 
The  important  agreement  of  1872-1873  was  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  of  the  asnd  of  July  1887  and  the  Pamir  delimitation 
of  1895, 80  that  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier,  which  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  has 
now  been  carried  right  up  to  the  frontkr  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  delimitation  of  the  English  and  Frendi  spheres  of  influence 
in  Asia  has  also  progressed.  In  1885  France  endeavoured  to  get 
a  footing  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  the  hinterland  of  Bric^ 
Burma,  and  England  replied  in  the  foUowing  year  by  annexing 
the  dominions  of  King  Tbebaw,  induduig  the  Shan  Sutes 
as  far  east  as  the  Mekong.  Thereupon  France  pushed  her  Indo- 
Chinese  frontier  westwards,  and  in  1893  made  an  attack  on  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  which  very  nearly  brought  about  a  conflkt 
with  England.  After  prolonged  negotiations  an  arrangement 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  (January  1896), 
which  clearly  foreshadows  a  future  partition  between  the  two 
powers,  but  guarantees  the  independence  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Valley  of  the  Menam,  as  a  buffer-state. 
Farther  north,  in  eastern  China,  the  aggressive  tendencies  and 
mutual  rivalries  of  the  European  powers  have  i»oduced  a  problem 
of  a  much  more  complicated  kind.  Firstly  G^many ,  then  Russia, 
next  Enghnd,  and  finally  France  took  portions  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory, under  the  thin  disguise  of  long  leases.  They  thmby 
excited  in  the  Chinese  popiilatk>n  and  government  an  intense 
anti-foreign  feeling,  which  produced  the  Boxer  movement  and 
culminated  in  the  attack  on  the  foreign  legations  at  Pekin  in 
the  summer  of  2900.    (See  China:  History.) 

In  Z899-X90Z  the  relations  of  the  European  powers  were 
disturbed  by  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa.  In  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  popular  feeling  was  much  excited  against 
England,  and  in  certain  influential  quarters  the  idea  was  enter- 
Uined  of  utilizing  this  feeling  for  the  formatk>n  of  a  coalition 
against  the  British  empire;  but  in  view  of  the  decided  attitude 
assumed  by  the  British  government,  and  the  loyal  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  colonies,  no  foreign  government  ventured  to 
take  the  initiative  of  intervention,  and  it  came  graduaUy  to  be 
recognized  that  no  European  state  had  any  tangible  interest  in 
prolonging  the  independence  and  maladministratbn  of  the  Boer 
republics. 

One  permanent  factor  in  the  history  of  Europe  after  the  war 
of  1870-71  was  the  constant  increase  of  armaments  by  all  the 
great  powers,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  taxation.  The 
fact  made  such  an  impression  on  the  young  emperor  of  Russia, 
Nicholas  II.,  that  he  invited  the  powers  to  consider  whether 
the  further  increase  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed  on  the 
nations  might  not  be  arrested  by  mutual  agreement;  and  a  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  as  convened  at  the  Hague  (May  18- 
July  29, 1899),  but  the  desirable  object  in  view  was  not  atuined. 
(See  Arbitration,  International.)  (D.  M.  W.) 

Though  neither  the  first  Hague  Conference  nor  the  second, 
which  met  in  1907,  did  much  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those 
who  hoped  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  __ 
should  guarantee  the  worki  against  the  disasters  of  ti»i 
war,  they  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  peaceful  methods  in  the  solution  of 
international  problems  which  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 
Any  attempt  to  oiganize  the  concert  of  the  powers  must  always 
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fail,  aft  it  lafled  in  the  emrly  part  of  the  iQth  century,  SO  long  as  the 
spirit  of  national  and  radal  rivalry  is  stronger  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  common  interests;  and  the  early  years  of  the  soth  century 
showed  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  accentuation  of  this  rivalry. 
The  court  of  arbitration  established  at  the  Hague  early  in  zgoz 
may  deal  effectively  with  questions  as  to  which  both  parties  desire 
a  modus  Vivendi,  and  the  pacific  efforts  of  King  Edward  VII., 
which  did  so  much  to  prevent  misunderstandingi  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  resulted  from  1903  onwards  in  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  which  guaranteed  the 
Hague  court  an  dBfecttve  activity  in  such  matters.  But  more 
persons  issues,  involving  deep-seated  antagonisms,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  the  old  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  armed  force  of  the  powers.  How  far  the  final 
sohition  of  such  problems  has  been  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
general  reluctance  to  draw  the  sword  must  for  some  time  to  come 
remain  an  open  question.  Certainly,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  20th  century,  many  causes  of  difference  which  a  hundred 
yean  earUer  would  assuredly  have  led  to  war,  were  settled,  or  at 
least  dielved,  by  diplomacy.  Of  these  the  questk>ns  of  Crete, 
of  Armenia,  and  of  contested  claims  in  Africa  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Other  questions  of  general  interest  which  might  have 
led  to  war,  but  whidi  found  a  peaceful  sohition,  were  thme  of  the 
separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  powers 
in  the  northern  seas.  In  October  1905  Sweden  formally  recog- 
nised the  separate  existence  of  Norway  (see  Noxway:  History 
and  Sweden:  History).  On  the  aard  of  April  1908  were  signed 
the  "  Declarations  ";  the  one,  signed  by  the  four  Baltic  littoral 
powers,  leoopused  "  in  principle"  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial status  quo  in  that  sea;  the  other— to  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  were  the 
parties— sanctioned  a  similar  principle  in  regard  to  the  North 
Sea.  These  were  foUowed,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  two 
agreements  intended  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  southern 
European  waters,  signed  by  France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  respectively.  Another  agreement,  that  signed  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1907  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
spheres  of  infiuence  in  Persia  and  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Indian  empire,  though  having  no  direct  relation  to  European 
affairs,  exerdsed  considerable  influence  upon  them  by  helping 
to  restore  the  international  prestige  of  Russia,  damaged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  internal  disturbances  that 
foUowed.  The  new  cordial  understanding  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments  was  cemented  l^  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward  VII.  and  the  emperor  Nichohs  II.  at  Reval  in  June  1908. 
More  peribus  to  European  peace,  however,  than  any  of  these 
issues  was  the  perennial  unrest  in  Macedonia,  which  threatened 
H^^f^  sooner  or  later  to  open  up  the  whole  Eastern  Question 
o/ito  once  more  in'its  acutest  form.  The  situation  was  due 
fiwiww  to  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  rival  Balkan  races-^ 
Qmoatio^  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Servian— to  secure  the  right  to  the 
reversion  of  territories  not  3ret  derelict.  But  behind  these  lesser 
issues  loomed  the  great  secular  rivalries  of  the  powers,  and  beyond 
these  again  the  vast  unknown  forces  of  the  Mabommedan  world, 
ominomly  stirring.  The  very  vastness  of  the  perils  involved  in 
any  attempt  at  a  definitive  settlement  compelled  the  powers 
to  accept  a  compromise  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  toler- 
able conditions  in  the  wretched  country.  But  the  "  Mttrzsteg 
programme,"  concerted  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  em- 
perors in  1903,  and  imposed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  diplomatic 
pressure  of  the  great  powers,  did  not  produce  the  effects  hoped 
for.  The  hideous  taJe  of  massacres  of  helpless  villagers  by 
organized  Greek  bands,  and  of  equally  hideous.  If  less  wholesale, 
reprisals  by  Bulgarian  bands,  grew  rather  than  diminished, 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  eariy  months  of  1908.  The 
usefulness  of  the  new  gtndarmtrie,  under  European  oflicers, 
which  was  to  have  co-operated  with  the  Ottoman  authorities 
in  the  restoration  of  order,  was  from  the  outset  crippled  by  the 
passive  obstruction  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  sulun, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  watching  with  a  certain 
cjmical  indifference  the  mutual  slaughter  of  those  "  Christians" 
whose  avowed  ideal  was  the  overthrow  of  Mabommedan  rule. 


nor  could  he  be  expected  to  desire  the  smooth  working  of  a  system 
against  which  he  had  protested  as  a  violation  of  his  sovereign 
rights.  In  1908  the  powers  were  still  united  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  tJie  Porte  to  make  the  reforms  effective;  but  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Lebanon 
and  commit  the  administration  of  Macedonia  to  a  Mussulman 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan,  but  removable  only  by  consent 
of  the  powers,  met  with  little  favour  either  at  Constantinople 
or  among  the  powers  whose  ulterior  aims  might  have  been 
hampered  by  such  an  arrangement 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  in  October  1908  the 
revolution  in  Turkey  altered  the  whole  situation.  The  easy  and 
apparently  complete  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  ym^ 
the  re-establishment  without  a  struggle  of  the  constitu-  tmUtk 
tl<m  idiich  had  been  in  abqrance  since  1876,  took  the  JJJ"**** 
whole  world  by  surprise,  and  not  least  those  who**^ 
believed  themselves  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tlie  question  of 
the  Near  East  seemed  in  fair  way  of  settlement  by  the  action 
of  conflicting  races  themselves^  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new- 
found freedom  appeared  ready  to  forget  their  ancient  intemedne 
feuds  and  to  fraternize  on  the  common  ground  of  constitutional 
liberty  (see  Tuxxey:  History),  By  the  European  powers  the 
proclamation  of  the  constitution  was  received,  at  least  out- 
wardly, with  unanimous  approval,  general  admiration  being 
expreued  for  the  singular  moderation  and  self-restraint  shown 
by  the  Turkish  leaders  and  people.  Whatever  views,  however, 
may  have  been  openly  expressed,  or  secretly  held,  as  to  the 
revolution  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Ottoman  empire  itself,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Its  effects  on  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  would  be  profound.  These  effects  were  not 
slow  in  revealing  themselves.  On  the  5th  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  proclaim^  himself  king 
{tsar)  of  the  Bulgarians;  and  two  days  later  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  issued  a  rescript  announcing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  Uie  Habsburg  monarchy  (see  Bulcaeu: 
History  and  Bosnu  and  Heezegovina:  History),  Whatever 
cogent  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  altering  the  status  of 
these  countries  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Turkey, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  employed  was  a  violation 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  By  the  decl4ratlon  of  London  of 
1 87 1,  to  which  Austria-Hungary  herself  had  been  a  principal 
party,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  "  contracting  powers  could 
only  rid  themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  under- 
standing with  their  co-signatories."  This  solemn  rcaflirmation 
of  a  principle  on  which  the  whole  imposing  structure  of  inter- 
national law  had,  during  the  X9th  century,  been  laboriously 
built  up  was  now  cynically  violated.  The  other  powers,  con- 
fronted with  the  fait  accompli,  protested;  but  the  astute  states- 
man who  had  staked  his  reputation  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  on  the  success  of  this  coup  had  well  gauged  the 
character  and  force  of  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  meet. 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal,himself  more  Slavthan  German, 
in  spite  of  his  name,  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
in  dipk>macy  at  Belgrade  and  St  Petersburg;  he  knew 
how  fully  he  could  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  Russia,  ^^"'^'^ 
and  that  if  Russian  Pan-Slav  sentiment  could  be  cowed,  he  need 
fear  nothing  from  the  resentment  of  the  Servians.  He  was  strong, 
too,  in  the  moral  and — in  case  of  need — the  material  support 
of  (Sermany.  With  Germany  behind  her,  Austria-Hungary  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  the  triple 
entente.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  This  diagnosis  of  the 
situation  was  justified  by  the  event.  For  months,  indeed,  Europe 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  general  war.  During  the  autumn  the 
nationalist  excitement  in  Servia  and  Montenegro  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  Austria  responded  by  mobilizing  her  forces  on  the 
frontiers  and  arming  the  Catholic  Bosnians  as  a  precaution  against 
a  rising  of  their  Orthodox  countrymen.  Only  the  winter  seemed 
to  stand  between  Europe  and  a  war  bound  to  become  general, 
and  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  write  the  history  of  the  diplomatic 
activities  by  which  this  disaster  wU  avoided.    Their  general 
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oatlioe,  homvn,  n  dcu  enaugh.  The  proteiU  ot  Turkey  ■!  > 
vioIaiioD  of  trcftlyrighti,  doubly  roeuledu  likely  taduEU^  (he 
piatigt  of  tbt  new  couiitulionil  cigime,  were  tympilbetiully 
ncdved  by  the  powen  of  the  triple  eniatU.  An  mtenutiona] 
codIcicdcv  wu  u  once  luggetted  u  Uie  only  proper  tulborilr 
for  cirrying  oui  uy  modificaiioiu  ol  Ibe  imiiy  of  Berlin  neccui- 
titcd  by  the  nen  condition)  in  Turkey^  the  tigbl  of  Auilrit- 
Huoguy  to  act  on  her  oibh  ioitialive  vt%  itrcnuoualy  denicdi 
Bulgariu  indcpendcuci  ind  Piincc  Ferdinud'i  title  of  king  were 
neanrime  refilled  recogoiEJon-  In  the  isscrtion  of  these  principle* 
Gre«l  Briliin,  Ruuia  and  France  were  united.  Cemuny,  on  the 
Wberhuid,muntuneduifttLitudcof  reserve,  though  diplom'iic- 
ftlLy  "  correct ";  ihe  loxpted  the  principle  of  a  conference, 
but  tnade  her  conHot  lo  iti  convocation  conditiouil  on  that 
of  her  aJly  AuiuU-Hunguy,  But  tlie  liiier  refused  to  (cree  (a 
any  conference  in  which  tlie  quotioni  it  ieue  ibould  be  rt- 
moM  that  >be  would  accept  wi 


mrelr  to 


«/«i( 


For  a  while  It  Kcmed  ai  though  Baron  Aehrcntlial'i  amlatioa 
had  o'edcaped  itirif.  The  nluctanceof  the  Russian  govenuDenl^ 
j^  conadous  of  lis  nulitary  and  political  weakness,  to 

fhnva^  take  extreme  measures  seemed  likely  to  be  ovcrbonie 
*^"^"  by  the  Pan-Slav  enlliusiaim  of  the  Rusuan  people, 
'*'™'''  and  the  Austrian  statoman'i  policy  to  have  placed 
him  in  an  impaiu  from  wliicb  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate 
himself,  aave  at  aa  expense  greater  than  tfiat  on  which  he  had 
calculated.  At  this  point  Gerouny,  conscious  throughout  of 
holdingthe  key  to  tbeMiuatioB,  intervened  with  effect.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  1909  (be  Getioan  ambaiaador  at  Si  Petenburg, 
armed  with  an  autograph  letter  from  Ibe  empenr  WQliam  II., 
bad  an  interview  with  (be  (sar.  What  were  the  arguments  he 
uied  it  not  known;  but  the  most  powerful  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  German  tores  which  had  been  mobiliied  on  the  Polish 
[rODlier,  In  any  case,  the  result  KU  immediate  and  startling. 
Rusiis,  wilhout  previous  discusiioD  with  her  allies,  ditsodiled 
henelf  from  the  views  slie  had  hitherto  held  in  commOD  with 
them,  and  accepted  the  German-Austrian  standpoint.  AU 
question  ol  a  conierenci  was  now  at  an  end;  and  all  tbat  tbe 
powers  most  friendly  lo  Turkey  could  do  was  to  penuade  her  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  The  OtlomaD  govemmeDt, 
preoccupied  with  the  internal  questions  which  were  to  luue  in 
tbe  abortive  attempt  at  counter-revcdution  in  April,  w*s  in  DO 
condition  to  resist  friendly  or  unfriendly  pressure.  The  principle 
of  a  money  payment  in  compensation  for  (he  shadowy  righta  of 
the  sultan  over  the  loat  provinces  was  accepted,'  and  BulgariaD 
independence  under  King  Ferdinand  was  recogidied  on  (be  very 
eve  of  the  new  victory  of  Ibe  Young  Turks  which  led  to  tbe 
deposition  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  and  the  proclamation  of  Sultan 
Mabommed  V.  (sec  TtJUEi:  Bulvry). 

The  chAOge  made  by  IbcM  events  in  the  territorial  system  of 
Europe  was  of  hitle  moment.  A  subject  principality,  long 
^^^  practically  independent,  became  a  sovereign  sUle; 
thciUsunacilJeCgdta  was  enriched  with  a  new  royal 
tllle^  the  sentiment  of  the  Bulgarian  people  was  gratified  by  the 
restoration  of  their  historic  tsardom.  Two  provinces  long 
anneied  to  the  Habsbutg  monarchy  Je  jacto  beome  so  ifc  jure. 
and  tbe  vision  of  a  Serb  empire  with  a  free  outlet  to  tbe  sea. 


ly  disaolvecL    Ot  vastly  |r 


•y  practicatde,  w  ^ 

importance  were  the  moral  and  international  issues  involved. 
The  whole  conctptionof  an  eflective  concert  ot  Europe,  or  of  ihe 
World,  based  on  the  luppoaed  sacred  obli^tion  ot  treaties  and 
the  validity  ol  international  law,  was  revealed,  suddenly  and 
brutslly.as  thcbaselessfabricofadream.    The  most  momentous 


handed  action  was  the 

complete  triumph  of  Bismarck's  principle 

be  valid  "  when  the  private  interest  ol 

ihoM  who  lie  under  th 

forth,  it  was  felt,  no  r 

IHtSTORV 

10  Rtcctnfully  violated,  could  serve  to  disguBi 

hat  in  quettkmi  between  nations,  in  tbe  long- 
it — that  then  is  no  middle  term  between  the 
I  preached  by  Tolstoy  and  his  drsd|4es  and 
I  (hat "  Providence  is  with  the  big  battalions." 
espedaUy,  public  opinion  was  quick  to  grs^ 
stealiiedlhal  it  was  tbe  immense  amed  power 
had  made  bcr  the  arbiter  in  a  question  vitally 
rest*  of  all  Eun^ie.  Ormany  alone  emerged 
Ih  prestige  enonnouJy  enhaiiced;  (or  without 
Austria  could  not  have  resisted  the  vnaan  of 
cry  lor  disarmament .  encouraged  by  the  aciion 
pbcU-BanDerman'i  gavemmeDt,  suddenly  died 
;  and  the  agiuiion  in  favour  of  an  increased 
piamme.  that  followed  the  rcvclalioD  by  the 
mlralty  (April  1900)  of  Germany's  acceknted 


lKotb. — (1 1  BOIitini^KD.— Liitaof  the  principal 
y  of  Ibe  various  Euw^in  cnuiria.  and  ol  llnr 
iven  In  the  bibliograpluea  attuhed  10  the  separate 
loie  appended  to  the  artida  Paracv;  CiiDaci 
lAci:  tausAMS:  FloniLiaiL  ac.)-  For  the 
iieval  history  of  Eun^  lee  Utyne.  Chevaln's 


'  Tbe  AuMTO-Turkiih  pntocol  had  been  li^ned  at  Conitaatiaof 
la  the  jlh  of  March ;  it  was  now  lati&cd  by  the  Turkiifa  psriiame 
m  tbe  sth  ol  April 


in,1Wi896)  pi- 
les and^  other  histotkal  

c  yean  3TS  and  ijoqandhai 

a  their  value  and  signiftcan.  . . . — ^^_  — 

ta  them.  See  also  the  article  Racoao.  For 
listoiy  d  Eumpe  finni  (he  end  of  the  t5ih  la  the 
luiive  Che  excellent  bibltogrmphies  ■ppended  to 
Cambriit'  Utiir*  Hiaarj  aie  invaluable. 
renenl  works  the  meet  imparlant  are  the  Buloirt 
Idtiim  JHri.  puUitbed  under  the  dinnkia  ol 
Rambaild  XParis,  lAu.  Ac.),  in  12  vnla.,  crrvenne 
le  Mb  to  the  end  ol  the  I9ih  cenluiy:  LiopoM 
tHttcilt  (Leipiic,  igSl,  Ac.),  in  9  vsb.,  cirvEriig 
jp  of  nationi  and  the  Greeks  |  ^]  the  Romu 

and  foundscion  of  the  German  empire;  {viL} 
ol  the  German  empire;  tbe  hierarchy  under 
ii.)  crusade*  and  papal  worid-power  (inh  and 
:,J  period  ol  transition  to  the  modem  world  <l4th 
.  ToIhisBaybeaddedRanke'iworksoBspecial 
f rUea  uoi  VlOtr  no  SU-Bmrtf  «-  'Mas  sW 
(lad  ed..  Leipiif,  l837-l8M)i  GaeUMtm  dcr 
TMUuokta  Vilktr,  I494-1514  und  ed,  Lcipiic, 
iBSj).  la  English  tH  most  impcrtant  ceneral 
dfi  Mtitn  HuWy  (1903,  ftc.).  pradoted  by  the 
:ngUsh  and  foreign  Kholara,  and  covering  tbe 
!nd  ol  the  isth  to  the  loth  century  inriuBve. 
>(sry  iftki  VarU.  edited  by  Dr  H.  Smith  nUBaiu 
ition  from  the  irarki  ol  eminent  historians  f4  all 
K  ol  its  various  pans  is  therefore  that  ol  the 
ble  (or  them.  Its  chid  merit  is  that  it  makes 
ih  r^den  many  foreigo  or  obscure  wxuces  which 
ive  remained  ckiKd  to  (he  general  reader.  It 
t  by  notable  modern  scholan  on  the  priadpal 
:iesot  Che  worid'   ' '  "'^" ' " 

ri3?ol !_.,._. 
Dark  Ata,  476-91 

I  and  Ike  Papacy  i  (j.^  ,-,j..,  --- . ,.„^,. 

ifds  Jtfiddb  4 1«.  jnt-l^u.  by  R.  Lodge  (1001^ : 
'Cailmry,  r*w-/5p»^>  IC  It.  John™  !iSw  : 
Frana.  hvWo.  Wakeman  (1B94);  "i  Aalau* 
wl  (189^:  Rt^iOiKury  EmrBf.  by  H.  Morse 
Uadtnt  Etrat*.  by  W.  Alim  Philip  (i«oi. 


(Loodan.  1S91. 
'•id  aiJ'apacy'iii'^lV}-  by  T-  F.  Toot  (iMj : 
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F.  G.  de 

(1791.  ac 

Lttpne.  >8s5):  o"'  •aia,  by  L.  NmiMnn  «iicl  A. 
(16  toU,  Vkhiu,  1877-1??)):  OiI»Tnr*m»i  SliulMrl 
EHtlvd,  152&-I748).  pubLuflo]  by  the  ConraiHiciii  ttr 
hiHory  of  AiiMnn  (Iniubrack,  1907).  w\<h  ™i...i.L.  i, 
notei:  Briiuk  ami  firrp^  Slo"  'H^f  ' 

ud  KccpB-  o(  li»  Pjpm  (London,  i«iv, 
7t«  Map  0/  finrej-  fcy  TrMO  (rrom  ItM).  1 
1B91),    S«  (lie  «rticle  TMATitt 

niROPIIJM.  >  tnfullic  cbcmici]  dcmcn 
«i^l  lUO  (O-16).  The  oiidi!  Eu/).  oeiun  in  very  smiJI 
qiuDLityio  the  mincralB  of  Ibe  rare  unha,  and  wu  But  obiilned 
in  1846  by  E.  A.  Demirciy  Imra  Lccoq  de  Boiibaudnn'i 
umuiuci:  G.  Urbiin  ud  H.  Ummbe  in  IQ04  obtuned  the 
pLirewiii  by  fnciJofiil  cryitaLiixaiioQ  of  the  nitric  idd  soIulJoq 
witb  nugDcsiiira  nitnlc  in  Ihc  pRiena  of  biimulh  nilrile. 
Tbe  ulu  faivt  a.  Itint  pink  colouc,  ud  tbow  1  flint  ibuiplioo 
ipcctrum;  tfa«  ipuh  ipcclrum  i>  bciUiailt  and  well  cfaincleriiid. 

niRTDICE  (EtjwKiir),  in  Cnek  mythology,  the  wife  of 
Oipheut  (q.t.).  She  iru  the  daushtcr  of  Ncmu  ud  Doris, 
ud  died  Irom  (he  bite  of  a  icrpcnl  when  Bct'mg  Iron  Ariiiaeus, 
who  trfabed  to  offei  her  violence  (Virgil,  CttrgUi,  iv.  4M-S'7i 
Ovid,  ItOom.  I.  1  B.). 

nrRTaBMX,  one  of  (be  Atheniu  gcncnk  during  (he 
Feloponncvin  War.  In  418  i.e.  he  waiaent  by  tbe  Atheniaiu  to 
iafertept  the  Peloponncsian  fleet  whithwaaonlhe  way  10  attack 
Corcyia.  On  his  arrival,  finding  (hat  Nicosliatus  with  a  small 
iqtudron  from  Naupacius  had  already  plac«d  the  iilud  in 

owingtotheabseactof  therneiny,  had  lu  ihuce  ol  distinguish- 
ing ilsrll.  In  the  (oUowing  summer,  in  Joint  cotnmand  of  (he 
lud  (ores,  he  ravaged  the  dis(Tic(  of  Tinagra;  and  in  41J  he 
was  ippiHn(ed,  with  Sophocles,  the  md  of  S«lntidc*,  to  (be 
command  of  an  eipcdition  destined  for  Sicily,  Having  tnuched 
■(  Corcyra  on  the  «ay,  in  order  to  assist  the  democratic  party 
(gaimt  the  oligarchical  ciiles,  hut  wi(hau(  taking  uy  steps  (0 
prcTeD(  (he  massacre  of  the  ta(te>,  Eurymedon  proceeded  (o 
Sicily.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  ■  pacification  wu  con- 
cluded by  Hermocratev,  tn  which  £urymedon  and  Sophoclea 
were  induced  to  agree.  The  terms  ot  (he  piciGcaiioD  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  altrlbu(ed  i(t  conclusion 
to  bribery:  ("to  of  'be  chief  agents  in  the  negD(ii(ion>  were 
banished,  while  Euryraedon  was  sentenced  (o  pay  a  heavy  fitie. 
In  414  Eurymedon.  who  had  been  sent  with  Demoslhenei  to 

ilaio  before  reaching  Land  (Thucydides  iii.,  iv.,  vii.;  Diod.  Sic. 

iiii.8.[i,ij). 


BOtDBN,  LADRBBCB  (16SS-17J0).  English  poet.  aoD  of  (be 
Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  rector  of  Spo&orlh.  Yorkshire,  was 
baptised  on  the  eth  of  Septembei  i6gS.  He  wu  educated  a(  St 
Peter's  school,  York,  ud  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  minor  (eltov  of  his  college  in  1711,  and  in  the  neat  year 
was  admitted  10  a  full  fellowship.  He  was  made  poet  laureate  in 
1718  by  the  lord  chucellor,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  a  reward 
forafliKeringpoera  on  hi»  marriage.  He  was  rector  otConing»by, 
Lincolnshire,  where  be  died  on  the  17th  of  September  17JO.  Hii 
uatne  is  lest  Rmembered  by  hii  (nmsUtiont  and  gntulatoqr 
poems  than  by  the  numcroui  latiiical  allusions  ol  Pope,  e-g. 
*'  Know,  Emden  thinti  no  nwrefor  lack  cr  praise; 
He  sleeps  among  tbe  dull  of  ancient  days-' 

Dumiad,  ok.  i.  1 1 .  193-294. 
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mo«t  itnponant  are  separately  noticed  below-  No  l«s  than  Jj 
saints  of  this  name  (sometimes  corrupted  into  Eusoge,  Euiuge, 
Usi^,  Usuge,  Uruge  and  St  Sebis)  are  venerated  in  (he  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  whom  sj  are  includHJ  in  the  BolUnditt 
AcuSttleriim;  many  art  obscure  iDar(yTs,  monks  or  anchoiilc*, 
hut  two  deserve  at  least  a  passing  nolicE. 

EtJSEBius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  (d.  J7i),  is  notable  no(  only  as  a 
s(ouC  opponent  of  Ariaiuam,  but  also  as  having  been,  with  St 
Augustine,  the  £rst  Western  bishop  to  unite  with  bis  clergy  in 
adopting  a  strict  monastic  life  after  the  Eastern  model  (set 
Anhrose,  e^djoJ  Viraaaua,  i  66).  Tbe  legend  that  he  was 
stooed  to  death  by  the  Arians  was  probably  invented  for  (be 
edification  of  die  Onhodoi. 

EuszBius,  bishop  of  Stmostta  (d.  j8a),  played  a  coiuidenble 
part  in  tbe  later  stages  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  Eut. 
He  is  first  mentioned  amotig  the  Homoeaa  and  Homoeutian 
Inshaps  who  in  jtij  accepted  the  Komoutiao  formula  at  the  synod 
oi  Antioch  presidedoverby  Meletiut,  witb  whose  vien  be  teems 
to  have  identified  bimieU  (see  MELxncs  ot  Antioch).  Accord- 
ing (0  Theodoret  (j,  4,  S)  he  was  killed  at  Doliche  In  Syria, 
where  he  had  gone  (o  consecn(e  a  bishop,  by  a  stone  cast  by  u 
Arian  woman.  He  (bus  became  a  martyr,  uid  found  a  place  in 
tbe  Catholic  calendar  (see  the  anide  by  Loofa  in  Henog- 
Hauck,  SalncyU.,  cd.  iS«S,  v.  p-  610). 

EiraEBtos  or  Liochcea,  though  not  included  among  the  saints, 
wu  noted  for  his  saintly  life-  He  was  u  Aleiandrian  by  birth, 
and  gained  so  grea(  a  reputation  foe  his  self-dcnial  and  charity 
that  when  in  261  (he  diy  was  bealeged  by  (be  troops  ol  (be 
emperor  Callienus  he  obtained  permission.  (0(e(her  with  Ana- 
tolius,  from  dieir  commander  Theodotus,  to  lead  out  the  non- 
comba(an(t,  whom  he  tended  "  like  a  father  and  physician." 
He  went  with  Anatolius  to  Syria,  sod  took  part  in  (he  con  iroverty 
againsi  Fan]  of  Samoaata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  He  became  bishop 
ol  Laodicca,  probably  in  the  following  year  {i6i).  and  died  some 
time  before  i63.  Hit  friend  Anaiobua  succeeded  him  as  bishop 
in  the  latter  year  (see  the  artide  by  £.  Hennetke  in  Hertog- 
Hauck,  V.  6i(i). 

EQIEBinS,  bishop  ol  Rome  for  four  months  under  the  emperor 
Masentius,  in  309  or  310.  The  Christians  in  Rome,  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  recondlialion  of  apoststes,  on  which  Eusebius 
held  the  milder  view,  brought  forward  a  competitor,  Heraclius. 
Both  compelitors  were  eipelled  by  the  emperor,  Eusebius  dying 
in  elite  in  Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  ot  St  Caliitus 
at  Rome;  and  the  eitSDt  epitaph,  in  eight  hesameter  lines, 
set  up  here  byhii9UCCeitorI>aniaius,a»(siiisall  (he  information 
(here  is  abou(  his  life. 

BDIBBItn  [or  Caesaua]  (c.  160-c,  no),  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  called  himself  Eusebius  Pamphili.  because  ol 
his  devotion  to  bis  friend  and  teacher  Pampbilus,  was  born 
probably  in  Palatine  between  a.d.  lAo  and  16s,  and  died  as 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  the  year  jj?  or  340.  We  know  li(tle  of  his 
youth  beyond  the  (act  (hat  he  became  aiaociated  at  an  early  day 
witb  Pampbilus.  presbyter  ol  tbe  Church  of  Caetatta,  ud 
founder  ol  a  tbcolofical  school  there  (tee  Hill.  Ecd.  vlL  31). 
Pamphilus  ptbered  about  him  a  cirde  of  earnest  s(udenli  w^ 
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devoted  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  the  BiUe  and  the 
transcription  of  Biblical  codices,  and  also  to  the  defence  and 
spread  of  the  writings  of  Origen,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
master.  Pamphilus  had  a  magnificent  library,  which  Eusebius 
made  diligent  use  of,  and  a  catalogue  of  which  he  published  in 
his  lost  Life  of  Pamphilus  {Hist,  Bed.  vi.  32).  In  the  course  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  303,  Pamphilus 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  finally  suffered  martyrdom. 
During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  (307-309)  Eusebius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  assiduous  devotion  to  his  friend,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  an  apology  for  Origen's 
teaching  {Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  ^j^)^  the  first  book  of  which  survives  in 
the  Latin  of  Rufinus  (printed  in  Routh*s  Reliquiae  saerae,  iv. 
339  sq.,  and  in  Lommatzsch's  edition  of  Origen's  Works,  zziv. 
p.  293  sq.)<  After  the  death  of  Pamphilus  Eusebius  withdrew  to 
Tyre,  and  later,  while  the  Diocletian  persiecution  was  still  raging, 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned,  bot  soon 
released.  He  became  bishop  of  Caesarea  between  313  and  315, 
and  remained  such  until  his  death.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
was  offered  him  in  33 1,  but  declined  ( Vita  Canstantini,  iii.  59  sq.). 
Eusebius  was  a  very  important  figure  in  the  church  of  his  day. 
He  was  not  a  great  theologian  nor  a  profound  thinker,  but  he 
was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  stood  high  in  favour 
with  the  emperor  Constantine.  At  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  occupying  a  seat  at  the  emperor's 
right  hand,  and  being  appointed  to  deliver  the  panegyrical 
oration  in  his  honour.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  large  middle  party 
of  Moderates  at  the  council,  and  submitted  the  first  draft  of  the 
creed  which  was  afterwards  adopted  with  important  changes 
and  additions.  In  the  beginning  he  was  the  most  influential 
man  present,  but  was  finally  forced  to  yield  to  the  Alexandrian 
party,  and  to  vote  for  a  creed  which  completely  repudiated  the 
position  of  the  Arians,  with  whom  he  had  himself  been  hitherto 
more  in  sympathy  than  with  the  Alexandrians.  He  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament  by  the  action  of  the  council,  and  his 
letter  to  the  Otesarean  church  explaining  his  conduct  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive  (see  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd, 
i.  8,  and  cf.  McGiffert's  translation  of  Eusebius'  Church  History, 
p.  IS  sq.).  To  understand  his  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
briefly  at  his  theological  position.  By  many  he  has  been  called 
an  Arian,  by  many  his  orthodoxy  has  been  defended.  The  truth 
is,  three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished  in  his  theological  develop- 
ment. The  first  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
when,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  follower  of  Origen,  his  interest 
was  anti-Sabellian  and  his  emphasis  chiefly  upon  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  of  God.  In  his  works  written  during  this 
period  (for  instance,  the  Praeparatic  evangdica  and  Demonstratio 
evangdica),  as  in  the  works  of  Origen  himself  and  other  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  expressions  occur  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Arianism,  and  others  looking  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
second  stage  began  with  the  outbreak  of  the  cX>ntrover8y  in  318, 
and  continued  until  the  Nicene  Council.  During  this  period  he 
took  the  side  of  Arius  in  the  dispute  with  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
and  accepted  what  he  understood  to  be  the  position  of  Arius 
and  his  supporters,  who,  as  he  supposed,  taught  both  the  divinity 
and  subordination  of  the  Son.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  take 
this  side,  for  in  his  traditional  fear  of  Sabellianism.  in  which  he 
was  one  with  the  followers  of  Origen  in  general,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  approve  the  position  of  Alexander,  who  seemed  to  be 
doing  away  altogether  with  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  And, 
moreover,  he  believed  that  Alexander  was  misrepresenting  the 
teaching  of  Arius  and  doing  him  great  injustice  (cf.  his  letters  to 
Aleiander  and  Euphration  preserved  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea,  Act.  vi.  tom.  5:  see  Mansi's  Concilia, 
liii  316  sq.,  English  translation  in  McGiflert,  op.  eii.  p.  70). 
Meanwhile  at  the  council  of  Nicaea  he  seems  to  have  discovered 
that  the  Alexandrians  were  right  in  claiming  that  Arius  was 
carrying  his  subordinalionism  so  far  as  to  deny  all  real  divim'ty 
to  Christ.  To  this  length  Eusebius  himself  was  unwilling  to  go, 
and  so.  convinced  that  he  had  misunderstood  Arius,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  imperilling  the  historic  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  opposition. 


and  voted  for  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  irarhing^  of  the 
Arians  were  repudiated.  From  this  time  on  be  was  a  supporter 
of  Nicene  orthodoxy  over  against  Arianism  (cf.,  e.g.,  his  Centra 
iiarcdlum,  De  eccUsiastica  theologia,  and  Tkeopkamia).  Bat  he 
never  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme  views  <rf  the  Athanasian 
party,  for  they  seemed  to  him  to  savour  of  SabeUianism,  which 
always  remained  his  chief  dread  (cf.  his  two  works  against 
Marceilus  of  Ancjrra).  His  personal  friends,  moreover,  were 
principally  among  the  Arians,  and  he  was  more  dosely  identified 
with  them  than  with  the  supporters  of  Athanasius.  But  he  was 
always  a  man  of  peace,  and  while  commonly  counted  one  of  the 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  he  did  not  take  a  place  of  leadership 
among  them  as  his  position  and  standing  would  have  justified 
him  in  doing,  and  Athanasius  never  spoke  of  him  with  faitteness 
as  he  did  of  other  prominent  men  in  the  party.  (For  a  fuller 
description  of  the  development  of  Eusebius'  Christology  and  of 
his  attitude  throu^iout  the  Aiian  controversy,  see  McGiffett, 
op.  cit.  p.  1 1  sq.) 

Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  uixiquity, 
and  his  labours  covered  almost  every  field  of  theological  leazning. 
If  we  look  in  his  works  for  brilliancy  and  originality  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  He  was  not  a  creative  genius  like  Origen  or 
Augu5(tine.  His  claim  to  greatness  rests  upon  his  vast  cmditioo 
and  his  soimd  judgment.  Nearly  all  his  works  possess  genuiiK 
and  solid  merits  which  raise  them  above  the  ooaunooplace,  and 
many  of  them  still  remain  valuable.  His  exegesis  is  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  apologetic  is  marked 
by  fairness  of  statement,  breadth  <rf  treatment,  and  an  imtinctive 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  important  and  unimportant 
points.  His  style,  it  is  true,  u  involved  and  obscure,  often 
rambling  and  incoherent.  This  quality  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
desultory  character  of  his  thinking.  He  did  not  always  dcariy 
define  his  theme  before  beginning  to  write,  and  be  failed  to  subject 
what  he  produced  to  a  careful  revision.  Ideas  of  all  sorts  poured 
in  upon  him  while  he  was  writing,  and  he  was  not  always  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  insert  them  whether  pertinent  or  not. 
His  great  learning  is  evident  everywhere,  but  he  is  often  iu  slave 
rather  than  its  master.  It  Is  as  an  historian  that  be  is  best 
known,  and  to  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church  he  owes  his 
fame  and  his  familiar  title  '*  The  Father  of  Church  History." 
This  work,  which  was  published  in  its  final  form  in  ten  books  in 
324  or  early  in  325,  is  the  most  important  ecdesiaslical  history 
produced  in  ancient  times.  The  reasons  leading  to  the  great 
undertaking,  in  which  Eusebius  had  no  predecessors,  were  in 
part  historical,  in  part  apologetic.  He  believed  that  he  was 
living  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
fitting  time,  when  the  old  order  of  things  was  passing  away,  to 
put  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  great  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  generations  that  were  past.  He  thus 
wrote,  as  any  historian  mi^t,  for  the  information  and  instractioo 
of  his  readers,  and  yet  he  had  all  the  time  an  apologetic  iwrpose, 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  history  of  Christianity  as  a  proof  ol 
its  divine  origin  and  efficacy  His  plan  is  stated  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work: — 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  an  account  of  the  succeiMons  of  the 
holy  Apostles  as  well  as  of  the  times  which  have  elapsed  from  the 
day  of  our  Saviour  to  our  own;  to  relate  how  many  and  inporuut 
events  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  hinory  of  the  churoi;  ajid 
to  mention  thoae  who  have  governed  and  presided  over  the  chorch 
in  the  most  prominent  (lariuies,  and  those  who  in  each  jsencratioa 
have  proclaimed  the  divine  word  either  orally  or  in  writu^.  It  is 
mv  purpose  also  to  give  the  names  and  number  and  times  of  those 
wno  through  love  of  innovation  have  run  into  the  greatest  erran, 
and  proclaiming  themsdvea  discoverera  of  knowledge,  fabely  so 
called,  have  like  fierce  wolves  unmercifully  devafttated  the  flock  of 
Christ.  It  is  my  intention,  moreover,  to  recount  the  misfortanes 
which  immediately  came  on  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  consequence 
of  their  plots  against  our  Saviour,  and  to  record  the  ways  and  times 
in  which  the  divine  word  has  been  attacked  by  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
describe  the  character  of  those  who  at  various  periods  have  conteodcd 
for  it  in  the  face  of  blood  and  tortures,  as  well  as  the  coaf< 


which  haye  been  made  in  our  own  day.  and  the  sracioos  and  kindly 
succoor  which  our  Saviour  has  accorded  them  aU." 

The  value  of  the  work  does  not  lie  tn  its  literary  merit,  bot  in 
the  wealth  of  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  a  knowledge 


of  the  euly  churcfa.  Uujr  preminRit  fignici  ol  Ibe  5nt  thne 
ceoturia  *»  kBown  Id  iu  only  from  iu  pi(a.  Muy  (ntmcnu, 
priolcn  OB  iconini  ol  the  lighi  whicb  tbcy  ilied  upon  Dnvcmcnu 
oF  fwr-mduog  coiuequtDce,  have  b«n  piwrvnl  io  il  aJom. 
EuKbiitt  oftei)  full  to  Appredktc  ibe  ugniGcance  of  ibe  cvenli 
whicb  be  recDidi^  in  muiy  cuci  be  dnwi  unHimnied  con- 
duiioni  fnm  (he  givra  premUa;  be  Mmelimei  miiiBierpreu 
hi>  documenli  tad  miiundeniud)  men  and  movemenu;  but 
utiuUy  be  pnienU  iu  with  Ibe  milcnal  upon  wbich  to  forai 
our  ovn  judgment,  uid  lE  we  diOer  with  him  wemuit  it  tbeiuae 
tine  Ibuik  him  foi  tbc  dau  tbit  enable  lu  indtpcndenlly  to 
leich  other  raolti.  But  Ibe  work  ii  nol  merely  i  theuunu, 
Il  il  I  biitory  in  i  inie  lenie,  ind  ii  hu  in  iniriniic:  vilue  of  iu 
own,  independent  of  iti  quoiiiioni  from  other  worki.  EuMbiui 
pcMened  eilcorive  tavica  Of  knowledge  no  longer  icctnible 
ID  IU-  The  number  of  booki  refertei]  to  u  ie*d  it  enormoui. 
He  alio  had  icoa  to  Ibe  irdiivea  of  ilale,  and  galbeml  from 
them  information  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  mow.  Bui  Ihevalueol 
bis  work  il  doe.  not  Hmply  to  the  lourte*  employed,  but  alio  to 
the  UK  made  of  Ibem.  Upon  Ihii  matter  ibere  hii  been,  it  ii 
nons  modern  Kbolara.  ' 
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Ibea  o«h<TwiM  mtanwa  to  w.    The  Ttttpttaia,  Ihouh  we  have 
'  •       ■■■-■■  -      ..bitoqiyina 


n,  that  h 


belwcen  Iruilwwlhy  and  unlfuiliwirlhy  reporli.  frank  in  K- 
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special  difmiMioiM  of  EuaebiiM*  sepante  vorics,  particularly  of  hb 
Church  Uistoryt  and  of  bis  character  as  an  historian,  cannot  be 
ntAred  to  here.  Elaborate  biblio|[raphies  will  be  found  in  McGtffert  *s 
tm  nsia rion,  and  in  Preuschen's article  in  Heraog-Hauck.  (A.C.McG.) 

KU8BBIUS  (or  EmaA]  (d.  e.  360).  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Greek  church,  was  bom  at  Edeasa  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town,  he  studied  theology  at  Caesarea  and  Antioch  and  philo- 
sophy and  science  at  Alexandria.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis.  The 
reputation  he  acquired  for  learning  and  eloquence  led  to  his  being 
offered  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  succession  to  the  deposed  Athan- 
asius  at  the  beginning  of  339,  but  he  declined,  and  the  council 
(of  Antioch)  chose  Gregory  of  Cappadoda,  "  a  fitter  agent  for 
the  rough  work  to  be  done."  Eusebius  accepted  the  small 
bishopric  of  Emesa  (the  modem  Horns)  in  Phoenicia,  but  his 
powers  as  mathematician  and  astronomer  led  his  flock  to  accuse 
him  of  practising  sorcery,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  Laodicea.  A 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  but 
tradition  says  that  Eusebius  finally  resigned  his  charge  and  lived 
a  studious  life  in  Antioch.  His  fame  as  an  astrologer  conmiended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.,  with  whom  he 
became  a  great  favourite,  accompanying  him  on  many  of  his 
expeditions.  The  theological  sympathies  of  Eusebius  were  with 
the  semi-Arian  party,  but  his  interest  in  the  controversy  was 
not  strong.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  (George of  Laodicea. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  great  doqu^nce  and 
considerable  intellectual  power,  but  of  his  numerous  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  are  now  in  existence. 

See  Migne,  Patrol.  Grate,  voL  IxxxvL 

EUSEBIUS  [or  Myndub],  Greek  philosopher,  a  distinguished 

Neoplatonist  and  pupil  of  Aedesius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 

Julian,  and  who  is  described  by  Eunapius  as  one  of  the  "  Golden 

Chain  "  of  Neoplatonism.    He  ventured  to  criticize  the  magical 

and  theurgic  side  of  the  doctrine,  and  exasperated  the  emperor, 

who  preferred  the  mysticism  of  Maximua  and  Chrysanthius. 

He  devoted  himself  principally  to  logic.  Stobaeus  in  the  Sermones 

collected  a  number  of  ethiad  dicta  of  one  Eusebius,  who  may 

perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Neoplatonist. 

The  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Mullach  in  hit  Ptapnenia 
PkU.  Graec.,  and  by  Orelli,  in  Opuscula  vtUr.  pa«c  tetUent.  et  moraU 

EUSEBIUS  [or  Nicomedza]  (d.  341?),  Greek  bishop  and  theo- 
logian, was  the  defender  of  Arius  in  a  still  more  avowed  maimer 
than  his  nttmwialgf;  of  Caesarea,  and  from  him  the  Eusebian  or 
middle  party  specially  derived  its  name,  giving  him  in  return 
the  epithet  of  Great.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  by  his  mother  with  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  early 
tutor  he  was.  His  first  bishopric  was  Berytus  (Beirat)  in  Phoe- 
nicia, but  his  name  is  especially  identified  with  the  see  of  Nico- 
media,  which,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  Constantine 
established  his  court  at  Byzantium,  was  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Arius  in  his  quarrel  with  his  bishop  Alexander,  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  his  defence  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Church  History  of  Theodoret.  Trained  in  the  school 
of  Ludan  of  Antioch,  his  views  appear  to  have  been  identical 
with  those  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  [Placing  Christ  above  all 
created  beings,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  in  refusing 
to  recognize  him  to  be  "  of  the  same  substance  "  with  the  Father, 
who  is  alone  in  essence  and  absolute  being. 

At  the  council  of  Nicaea  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  earnestly 
opposed,  along  with  his  namesake  of  Caesarea,  the  insertion 
of  the  Homousian  clause,  but  after  bdng  defeated  in  his  object 
he  also  signed  the  creed  in  his  own  sense  of  fyouK  kot'  i>inlap. 
He  refused,  however,  to  sign  the  anathema  directed  against  the 
Arians,  not,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  because  of  his  variance 
firom  the  Athanasian  theology,  but "  because  he  doubted  whether 
Arius  really  held  what  the  anathema  imputed  to  him  "  (Sozom. 
ti.  15).  After  the  coundl  he  continued  vigorously  to  espouse 
the  Arian  cause,  and  was  so  far  carried  away  in  his  zeal  against 


the  Athanasians  that  he  was  temporarily  basisbed  from  his 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  chujreh.  But  hb 
from  the  court  was  of  short  duration.  He  retained  ?iM»f««fiijj»iM^ 
of  the  emperor's  sister  Constantia,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  yid  by  her  favour  he  was 
restored  to  his  position,  and  speedily  acquired  an  equal  aaoeod- 
ancy  over  the  emperor.  He  was  selected  to  administer  baptism 
to  him  in  his  last  illness.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Enadxus 
of  Nicomedia  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  theologian.  He  was 
certainly  a  partisan  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  time,  and  is 
even  credited  (although  on  insufiident  evidence)  with  having 
used  unworthy  means  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Eustathius, 
the  "  orthodox  "  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theodoret  L  21).  His  rest- 
less ambition  and  love  of  power  are  not  to  be  denied.  To  the 
last  he  defended  Arius,  and  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  sudden 
death,  336,  it  was  chiefly  through  his  menace,  as  representing 
the  emperor,  that  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  thrown  into 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  leader  should  be  readmitted  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Constantine  followtd  hard 
upon  that  of  Arius;  and  Eusebius,  who  was  promoted  in  339 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  became  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Nicene  party  till  his  own  death  in  (probably)  341.  The  -real 
activity  of  Eusebius  and  his  party  must  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  t^  Arian  controversy  (see  Amius). 

EUSKIECHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tlie  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  a  plateau  lying  to  the  £.  of  the  Eifel  range,  at  the 
junction  of  railways  from  Cologne  and  Bonn  and  10  m.  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  (1905)  10,285.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  its  industries  indude  doth,  sugsr  and 
stocking  manufactures,  besides  breweries  and  taimeries. 

EUSTACE,  the  name  of  four  counts  of  Boulogne. 

Eustace  I.,  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  II.,  hdd  the  county  imm 
1046  xmtil  his  death  in  1049. 

His  son,  Eustace  II.  (d.  1093),  count  of  Boulogne,  was  the 
husband  of  Goda,  daughter  of  the  English  king  iEtbelred  the 
Unready,  and  aunt  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Eustace  paid  a 
visit  to  England  in  105  z,  and  was  honourably  recdved  at  tl^ 
Confessor's  court.  A  brawl  in  which  he  and  his  servants  became 
involved  with  the  dtizens  of  Dovtt  led  to  a  serious  quarrd 
between  the  king  and  Ead  Godwine.  The  latter,  to  whose  juris- 
diction the  men  of  Dover  were  subj^t,  refused  to  punish  thera. 
His  contumacy  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  outlawry  of  himself 
and  his  family.  In  xo66  Eustace  came  to  England  with  Duke 
William,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  the  f dlowing 
year,  probably  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Ids  share  of  the 
spoil,  he  as^sted  the  Eentishmen  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Dover 
Castle.  The  conspiracy  failed,  and  Eustace  was  sentenced  to 
forfdt  his  English  fiefs.  Subsequently  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  restored  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  lands. 

Eustace  died  in  1093,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eustace 
III.,  who  went  on  crusade  in  X096,  and  died  about  X125.  On 
his  death  the  county  of  Boulogne  came  to  his  daughter,  Matilda, 
and  her  husband  Stephen,  count  of  Blols,  afterwanb  king  ci 
England,  and  in  x  150  it  was  given  to  their  son,  Eustace  IV. 

Eustace  IV.  (d.  1x53)  became  the  hdr-ai^>arent  to  his 
father's  possessions  by  the  death  of  an  dder  brother  before  1135^ 
In  ZX37  he  did  homage  for  Normandy  to  Lous  VII.  of  France 
whose  sister,  Constance,  he  subsequently  married.  Eustace  was 
knighted  in  XX47,  at  which  date  he  was  probaUy  from  sixteen  to 
dghteen  years  of  age;  and  in  1x51  he  joined  Louis  in  an  abortive 
raid  upon  Normandy,  which  had  accepted  the  title  of  the  empress 
Matilda,  and  was  now  defended  by  her  husband,  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  At  a  council  hdd  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  iis' 
Stephen  induced  a  small  number  of  barons  to  do  homage  to 
Eustace  as  their  future  king;  but  the  primate,  Theobald,  and 
the  other  bishops  declined  to  perform  the  coronation  ceremony 
on  the  ground  that  the  Roman  curia  had  declared  against  the 
daim  of  Eustace.  The  death  of  Eustace,  which  occurred  during 
the  next  year,  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  as  opening 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Stephen  and  hb 
rival,  the  young  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  Peterborough  CkremkU, 
not  content  with  voicing  this  sentiment,  gives  Eustace  a  bad 
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cfasracter.  "He  was  an  evil  man  and  did  more  hann  than 
good  wherever  he  went;  he  spoiled  the  lands  and  laid  thereon 
heavy  taxes."  He  had  used  threats  against  the  recaldtnnt 
bishops,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Angevin  party  had  demanded 
contributions  from  religious  houses;  these  facts  perhaps  sufhce 
to  account  for  the  verdict  of  the  chronicler. 

See  Sir  James  Ramsay,  FomtdaHons  rfEn^and^  vol.  fi.  (London, 
1898):  J.  M.  Uppenbei^,  History  of  Entjland  under  Uu  Norman 
KtHgs  (trans.  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford.  1857):  and  E.  A.  Freeman, 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (Oxford,  1867-1879). 

EUSTATHIUS,  of  AnUoch,  someUmes  styled  "  the  Great " 
(fl.  325),  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia.  About  320  he  was 
bishop  of  Beroea,  and  he  was  patriarch  of  Antioch  before  the 
council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  In  that  assembly  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  seal  against  the  Arians,  though  the  AUocutio  ad 
Imperatorem  with  which  he  has  been  credited  is  hardly  genuine. 
His  anti  Arian  polemic  against  Eusebius  of  C^aesarea  made  him 
unpopular  among  his  fellow-bishops  in  the  East,  and  a  synod 
convened  at  Antioch  in  330  passed  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  He  was  banished  to 
Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he  died,  probably  about  337, 
though  possibly  not  till  360. 

The  only  complete  work  by  Eustathtus  now  extant  ts  the  D« 
Enraslrimytho  contra  Origenem  (ed.  by  A.  Jahn  in  Texie  und  Unter- 
suckungent  ii.  4).  Other  fragments  are  enumerated  by  F.  Loofs 
in  Henog-Haucic's  RgalencyUopddie. 

EUSTATHIUS,    or    EuxATHnis,    sumamed    Macrembolites 

("  living  near  the  long  bazaar  "),  the  last  of  the  Greek  romance 

writers,  flouri^ed  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  aj>. 

His  title  PretonobUissimus  shows  him  to  have  been  a  person  of 

distinction,  and  if  he  is  also  correctly  desaibed  in  the  MSS.  as 

li^os  xa^ro^Al  (chief  keeper  of  the  ecclesiastical  archives), 

he  must  have  been  a  Christian.    He  was  the  author  of  TkeStory 

oJHysmine  and  Hysminias,  in  eleven  books,  a  tedious  and  inferior 

imitation  of  the  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe  of  Achilles  Tatius. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  the  plot,  and  the  work  is  tasteless 

and  often  coarse.    Although  the  author  borrowed  from  Homer 

and  other  Attic  poets,  the  chief  source  of  his  phraseology  was  the 

rhetorician  Choridus  of  Gaza.    The  style  is  remarkable  for  the 

absence  of  hiatus  and  an  extremely  laboured  use  of  antithesis. 

The  digressions  on  works  of  art,  iq>parently  the  result  of  personal 

observation,  are  the  best  part  of  the  work.    A  collection  of  eleven 

Kiddles,  of  which  solutions  were  written  by  the  grammarian 

Manud  Holobolos,  is  also  attributed  to  Eustathius. 

The  best  edition  of  both  romance  and  riddles  is  by  I.  Hilberg 
(1876,  who  fixes  the  date  of  Eustathius  between  850  and  988),  with 
critidil  apparatus  and  prolegomena,  including  the  solutions;  of  the 
Riddles  alone  by  M.  Treu  (1893).    Gn  EusUthius  generally,  see 

i  C.  Duntop,  History  of  Fiction  (1888,  new  ed.  in  Bohn's  Standard 
ibrary);  E.  Rohde,  Der  grieckische  Roman  (1900):  K.  Knim- 
bacher,  Cesckickte  der  bytantiniscken  Litteratur  (1897).  There  are 
many  translations  in  modem  langua^,  of  which  tmit  by  P.  le  Bas 
(1825)  may  be  reoommended;  there  is  an  English  verrion  from  the 
French  by  L.  H.  le  Motne  (London  and  Paris,  1788). 

EUSTATHIUS,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Byzantine  scholar 
and  author  (probably  a  native  of  Constantinople),  flourished 
during  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
monk,  and  afterwards  deacon  of  St  Sophia  and  teacher  of  rhetoric 
in  his  native  city.  In  1x74  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Myra  in 
Lyda,  but  in  i  x  7  5  was  transferred  to  Thessalonica.  He  was  out- 
spoken and  independent,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
emperor  Manuel,  when  the  latter  desired  an  alteration  in  the 
formula  of  abjuration  necessary  for  converts  from  Mahom- 
medanism.  In  X185,  when  Thessalonica  was  captured  by  the 
Normans  under  William  II.  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  secured  religious 
toleration  for  the  conquered.  He  died  about  1x93.  His  best 
known  work  is  his  Commentary  en  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
{xaprnfioKcdy  critical  compilations),  valuable  as  containing 
numerous  extracts  from  the  scholia  of  other  critics,  whose  works 
have  now  perished.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
geographical  epic  of  Dionyaius  Periegetes,  in  which  much  of 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  the  lost  writings  of  Arrian  is  pre- 
served. A  commentary  on  Pindar  has  bwn  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  the  preface,  which  contains  an  essay  on  lyric  poetry, 


a  life  of  Pindar,  and  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games.  A  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Normans,  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  emperor  Manuel,  a  plea  for  an  improved  water- 
sui^ly  for  Constantinople,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
derical  and  lay  dignitaries,  are  evidence  of  his  versatility. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  various  religious  works,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  prevailing  abuses  of  his  time,  which  almost  antidpate, 
though  in  a  milder  form,  the  denunciations  of  Luther;  the  most 
important  of  these  is  The  Reform  ofMonasHe  life.  A  commentary 
on  the  Pentecostal  hymn  of  John  of  Damascus  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

Editions:  Homer  Commentary,  by  G.  SCaUbaam  (1835-1830): 

Ereface  to  Pindar  Commentary,  by  F.  W.  Schneidewin  (1837); 
dionyaius  Commentary  in  C.  W.  MttUer,  Ceograpkici  Graeci  minores, 
ii.;  Pentecostal  hymn,  m  A.  Mai,  Spidlegium  Romannm^  v.  a  (1841). 
The  smaller  works  have  been  edited  (183a)  and  the  De  Thessalonica 
(1839)  by  L.  F.  Tafel;  many  will  be  found  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Palroloria 
Graeca,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.  Five  new  speeches  have  been  edited  by 
W.  Regdi  Fontes  remm  ByMonUnantm,  L  (1892). 

EU8TTLB  (from  Gr.  cS,  well,  and  ortJXof,  column),  the  archi- 
tectural term  for  the  intercolumniation  defined  by  Vitruvius 
(uL  3)  as  being  of  the  best  proportion,  ije.  two  and  a  hidf  diameten 
(see  Iwtercolumkution). 

BUTAWVILLB,  a  town  of  Berkdey  county,  South  Carolina, 
U.S.A.,  about  55  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  Pop.  (X900)  305; 
(19x0)  405.  It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railway. 
The  town  lies  on  high  ground  near  the  Santee  river,  in  a  region 
abounding  in  swamps,  limestone  difis  and  pine  forests.  At 
present  its  chief  interest  is  ifi  lumber,  but  in  colonial  days  it  was 
a  settlement  of  aristocratic  rice  planters.  The  neighbouring 
Eutaw  Springs  issue  first  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  form  a  large 
stream  of  dev,  cool  water,  but  this,  only  a  few  yards  away,  again 
rushes  underground  to  reai^>ear  about  |  m.  farther  oil  At  Eutaw 
Springs,  on  the  8th  of  September  X78X,  was  fought  the  last  battle 
in  the  field  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  War  of  American 
Independoioe.  About  2300  Americana  under  (jeneral  Nathanad 
Greene  here  attacked  a  slightly  inferior  force  under  O)lond 
Alexander  Stewart;  at  first  the  Americans  drove  the  British  before 
them,  but  later  in  the  day  the  latter  took  a  position  in  a  brick 
house  and  behind  palisades,  and  from  this  position  the  Americans 
were  unable  to  drive  them.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  however, 
Colond  Stewart  retreated  toward  Charleston,  abandoning  xooo 
stand  of  arms.  The  battle  has  been  classed  as  a  tactical  victory 
for  the  British  and  a  strategical  victory  for  the  Americans, 
terminating  a  campaign  which  left  General  Greene  in  virtual 
possession  of  the  Caroliiuis,  the  British  thereafter  confining  them- 
sdves  to  ChariestoiL  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
408  men  (indudlng  Cobnd  William  Washington,  wounded  and 
a^>tured);  the  British,  693. 

BUTHTDBIf US,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  who  overturned  the 
dynasty  of  Diodotus  of  Bactria,  and  became  king  of  Bactria 
about  230  B.C.  (Polyb.  xi.  34;  Strabo  xi.  5x5  wrongly  makes 
him  the  first  kixig).  In  ao8  he  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to  resist  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Arius,  the  modem  Herirud  (Polyb.  x.  49).  The  war  lasted  three 
years,  and  was  on  the  whde  fwtunate  for  Antiochus.  But  he 
saw  that  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  Bactria  and  Sogdiarui,  and 
so  in  206  conduded  a  peace  with  Euthydemus,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  son  Demetrius,  in  which  he  recognised  him  as 
king  (Polyb.  xi.  34).  Soon  afterwards  Demetrius  (9.V.)  began  the 
conquest  of  India.  There  exist  many  coins  of  Euthydemus; 
those  on  which  he  is  called  god  are  struck  by  the  later  king 
Agathocles.  Other  coins  with  the  name  Euthydemus,  which 
show  a  youthful  face,  are  presumably  those  ol  Euthydemus 
II.,  who  cannot  have  ruled  long  and  was  probably  a  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Ed.  M.) 

EUTIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  prindpality  of 
LUbeck,  which  is  an  enclave  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  belongs  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  pic* 
turesquely  situated  on  the  Lake  Eutin,  20  m.  N.  from  Lttbeck 
by  the  railway  to  Kid.  Pop.  (X905)  5204.  It  possesses  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  palace  with  a 
fine  park,  and  a  monument  to  Weber,  the  composer,  who  was 
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born  here.  Towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  Eutin  acquired 
some  fame  as  the  residence  of  a  group  of  poets  and  writen,  of 
whom  the  best-known  were  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  the  brothers 
Stolberg,  and  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  rich  in  beech  forests  and  fjords, 
known  as  "  the  Holstein  Switzerland/'  largely  frequented  in 
summer  by  the  Hamburgers. 

Eutin  was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by  Count  Adolf  II. 
of  Hobtdn.  In  x  155  it  fell  to  the  bishopric  of  Lflbeck  and  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  After  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  during  the  middle  ages  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Holstein, 
and  hence  to  Prussia  in  x866. 

BUTROPIUS,  Roman  historian,  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century  A.o.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary  {magister 
numariae)  at  Constantinople,  accompanied  Julian  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  (363),  and  was  alive  during  the  reign  of 
Valens  (364-378),  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  history.  This  work 
(Breviarium  kistariae  Romanae)  is  a  complete  compendium,  in 
ten  books,  of  Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  accession  of  Valens.  It  was  compiled  with  considerable  care 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  and  is  written  generally 
with  impartiality,  and  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  Although  the 
Latin  in  some  instances  differs  from  that  of  the  purest  models, 
the  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  elementary  school-book. 
Its  independent  value  is  small,  but  it  sometimes  fills  a  gap  left 
by  the  more  authoritative  records.  The  Breviarium  was  enlarged 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(f.v.) ;  the  work  of  the  latter  was  in  turn  enlarged  by  Landolfus 
Sagaz  (c.  1000),  and  taken  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820)  in  the  Historia  MisceUa, 

Of  the  Greek  translations  by  Captto  Lycius  and  Paeanius,  the 
verBion  of  the  latter  is  extant  in  an  almost  complete  state.  The  best 
edition  of  Eutropius  is  by  H.  Droysen  (1879).  containing  the  Greek 
verBion  and  the  enlarged  editions  m  Paulus  Diaconus  anaLandoIfus; 
smaller  critical  editions,  C.  Wagener  (1884),  F.  RQhl  (1887).  J. 
Som's  Der  Spnuhgebratuh  des  Historikers  Eutropius  (1893)  containsa 
systematic  account  of  the  grammar  and  style  of  the  author.  There 
are  numerous  English  school  editions  and  translations. 

BUTYCHES  (c.  38o-«.  456),  a  presbyter  and  archimandrite 
at  Constantinople,  first  came  into  notice  in  a.d.  431  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  where,  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  Cyril  {q.v.)  of 
Alexandria,  he  vehemently  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Nestotians 
{q.v.\  They  were  accused  of  teaching  that  the  divine  nature  was 
not  incarnated  in  but  only  attendant  on  Jesus,  being  superadded 
to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  was  completely  formed. 
In  opposition  to  this  Eutyches  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  after 
the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine,  Christ 
had  only  one  nature ^  that  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  that  there- 
fore His  human  body  was  essentially  different  from  other  human 
bodies.  In  this  he  went  beyond  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrine  school 
generally,  who,  although  they  expressed  the  unity  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  so  as  almost  to  nullify  their  duality,  yet  took 
care  verbally  to  guard  themselves  against  the  accusation  of  in 
any  way  circumscribing  or  modifying  his  real  and  true  humanity. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Eutyches  differed  from  the  Alex- 
andrine school  chiefly  from  inability  to  express  his  meaning 
with  proper  safeguards,  for  equally  with  them  he  denied  that 
Christ's. human  nature  was  either  transmuted  or  absorbed  into 
his  divine  nature.  The  energy  and  imprudence  of  Eutyches  in 
asserting  his  opinions  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy  by 
Domnus  of  Antioch  and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  at  a 
synod  presided  over  by  Flavian  at  Constantinople  in  448.  As 
his  explanations  were  not  considered  satisfactory,  the  council 
deposed  him  from  his  priestly  office  and  excommunicated  him; 
but  in  449,  at  a  council  held  in  Ephesus  convened  by  Dioscurus 
of  Alexandria  and  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  Egyptian  monks,  not  only  was  Eutyches  reinstated  in  his 
office,  but  Eusebius,  Domnus  and  Flavian,  his  chief  opponents, 
were  deposed,  and  the  Alexandrine  dcctrine  of  the  "  one  nature  " 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church.  This  judgment  is  the  more 
interesting  as  being  in  distinct  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome — Leo — who,  departing  from  the  policy  of  his 


predecessor  Celestine,  had  written  very  strongly  to  FUvian  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  ajid  one  pecsoa. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  Tlieodosius  died,  and  Pulcheiia  and 
Marcian  who  succeeded  summoned,  in  October  451 »  &  conndl 
(the  fourth  ecumenical)  which  met  at  Chalcedon  («.v.).  There  the 
sjmod  of  Ephesus  was  declared  to  have  been  a  "robber  tyaod" 
its  proceedings  were  annulled,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ink  ol 
Leo  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches,  it  was  dedaied 
that  the  two  natures  were  united  in  Christ,  but  without  any 
alteration,  absorption  or  confusion.  Eutyches  died  in  exile,  but 
of  his  later  life  nothing  is  known.  After  his  death  his  doctrines 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Empress  Eudoda  azid  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Syria.  In  the  6th  cmtury  they  received  a 
new  impulse  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  who  iinit«l 
the  various  divisions  into  which  the  Eutychians,  or  Mono- 
physites  (9.V.),  had  separated  into  one  church,  which  exists  at 
the  present  time  under  the  name  of  tlw  Jacobite  Church,  and 
has  numerous  adherents  in  Armenia,  Egypt  and  Ethitquju 

See  R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Doctrine  of  the  IncamaUun,  IL  97  (F.;  A. 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma^  iv.  passim\  F.  Loofs,  DofmenfjttdtickU 
(4th  ed..  IQ06),  297  f.,  and  the  art.  in  Henog-Hauck.  Jleaiaicyk.  fur 
ptot.  TheoL,  with  a  full  Inbliography. 

butyCHIANUS,  pope  from  37$  to  383.  ICs  original  epitaph 
was  discovered  in  the  catacombs  (see  Kraus,  Roma  sctterramea, 
p.  i54et  seq.),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

EUTYCHIDES,  of  Sicyon  in  Achaea,  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippos. 
His  most  noted  work  was  a  statue  of  Fortune,  which  he  made 
for  the  city  of  Antioch,  then  newly  founded.  The  goddess,  who 
embodied  the  idea  of  the  city,  was  seated  on  a  rock,  crowned  with 
towers,  and  having  the  river  Orontes  at  her  feet.  There  is  a  small 
copy  of  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  (see  Greek  Axt).  It  was 
imitated  by  a  number  of  Asiatic  cities;  and  indeed  most  statues 
of  cities  since  erected  borrow  something  from  the  work  of 
Eutychides. 

EUYUX,  or  Eyuk  (the  eu  pronounced  as  in  French),  a  small 
village  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Angora  vilayet,  12  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Boghaz  Keui  (Pteria)^  built  on  a  mound  which  contains  scxne 
remarkable  ruins  of  a  large  building — a  palace  or  aanctuazy — 
anterior  to  the  Greek  period  and  belonging  to  the  same  civiliaa- 
tion  as  the  ruins  and  rock-reliefs  at  Pteria.  These  ruins  consist 
of  a  gateway  and  an  approach  enclosed  by  two  lateral  waUs,  1 5  ft. 
long,  from  the  outer  end  of  which  two  walls  return  outwards  at 
right  angles,  one  to  right  and  one  to  left.  The  gateway  is  flanked 
by  two  huge  blocks,  each  carved  in  front  into  the  shape  of  a 
sphinx,  while  on  the  inner  face  b  a  relief  of  a  two-headed  ea^ 
with  wings  displayed.  Of  the  approach  and  its  returning  walls 
only  the  lower  courses  remain:  they  consist  of  large  blocfe 
adorned  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  similar  in  type  to  those 
carved  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaz  KeuL  Behind  the  gateway  is 
another  vestibule  leading  to  another  portal  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  building,  the  lateral  walls  and  abutments  of  the  portal 
being  also  decorated  with  reliefis  much  worn.  These  reliefs 
belonff  to  that  pre-Greek  oriental  art  generally  caDed  Hittite, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  remains  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  scenes  represented 
are  religious  processions.  On  the  left  returning  wall  is  a  train  of 
priestly  attendants  headed  by  the  chief  priest  and  priestess 
(the  latter  carrying  a  liiuus),  clad  in  the  dress  oi  the  deities 
they  serve  and  facing  an  altar,  behind  which  is  an  image  of  a  boll 
on  a  pedestal  (representing  the  god);  then  comes  an  attendant 
leading  a  goat  and  three  rams  for  sacrifice,  followed  by  more 
priests  with  litui  or  musical  instruments,  after  whom  comes  a 
bull  bearing  on  his  back  the  sacred  cista  (?).  On  the  lateral  walb 
of  the  approach  we  have  a  similar  procession  of  attendants  beaded 
by  the  chief  priestess  and  priest,  who  pours  a  libation  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  seated  on  her  throne;  while  on  the  right  returning 
wall  are  fragments  of  a  third  procession  approaching  another 
draped  figure  of  the  goddess  on  her  throne  (placed  at  the  angle 
opposite  the  bull  on  the  pedestal),  the  train  being  again  broo^t 
up  by  a  bull. 

These  are  all  scenes  in  the  ritual  of  the  indigenous  natinafistic 
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religion  which  was  spread,  in  slightly  varying  forms,  all  over 
Asia  Minor,  and  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  self-reproductive 
powers  of  nature,  personified  in  the  great  mother-goddess  (called 
by  various  names  Cybele,  Leto,  Artemis,  &c.)  and  the  god  her 
husband-and-son  (Attis,  Men,  Sabazios,  &c.)>  representing  the 
two  elements  of  the  ultimate  divine  nature  (see  Gkeat  Mother 
or  THB  Gods).  Here,  as  in  the  oriental  mysteries  generally, 
the  goddess  is  made  more  prominent.  Where  Greek  influence 
affects  the  native  religion,  emphasis  tends  to  be  laid  on  the  god, 
but  the  character  of  the  religion  remains  everywhere  ultimately 
the  same  (see  Ran»ay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  ch.  iii.)* 

AuTHOaims.— Perrot.  Bxfior.  de  la  GalaHe  (1863)  and  Hist,  ie 
Fori  (Eng.  trans..  1690);  Humann  and  Puchstein,  Rtisen  in  KUin^ 
asten  «.  Nordsyrien  (1890);  Hearth  in  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Asia  Minor  (1895);  Chantre.  Musion  en  Cappadou  (1898).  See 
alio  HiTTiTBS.  (J.  G.  C.  A.) 

BVAQ0RA8,  son  of  Nicocles,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  41^ 
374  BX.  He  claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  half-brother  of  Ajax, 
son  of  Telamon,  and  his  family  had  long  been  rulers  of  Salamis 
until  supplanted  by  a  Phoenician  exile.  When  the  usurper  was 
in  turn  driven  out  by  a  Cyprian  noble,  Evagoras,  fearing  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  flied  to  Cilida.  Thence  he  returned 
secretly  in  410,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of  adherents 
regained  possession  of  the  throne.  According  to  Isocrates, 
whose  panegyric  must  however  be  read  with  caution,  Evagoras 
was  a  model  ruler,  whose  aim  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
state  uid  of  his  subjects  by  the  cultivation  of  Greek  refinement 
and  civilization,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  in  Salamis 
by  a  long  period  of  barbarian  rule.  He  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Athenians,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Conon  at  Aegospotami 
he  afforded  him  refuge  and  hospitality.  For  a  time  he  also  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Persia,  and  secured  the  aid  of 
ArUxerzes  II.  for  Athens  against  SparU.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Cnidus  (394),  in  which  the  Spartan  fleet  was  defeated, 
«nd  for  this  service  his  statue  was  placed  by  the  Athenians  side 
by  side  with  that  of  Conon  in  the  Ceramicus.  But  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Evagoras  soon  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Great  King,  and  relations  between  them  became  strained. 
From  391  they  were  virtually  at  war.  Aided  by  the  Athenians 
and  the  Egyptian  Hakor  (Acoris),  Evagoras  extended  his  rule 
over  the  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  crossed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  took 
several  cities  in  Phoenicia,  and  persuaded  the  Cilidans  to  revolt. 
After  the  peace  of  Antalddas  (387),  to  which  he  refused  to  agree, 
the  Athenians  withdrew  their  support,  since  by  its  terms  they 
recognized  the  lordship  of  Persia  over  Cyprus.  For  ten  years 
Evagoras  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed,  except  for  occasional 
aid  from  Egypt.  At  last  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Citium,  and 
compelled  to  flee  to  Salamis.  Here,  although  closely  blockaded, 
he  managed  to  hold  his  ground,  and  took  advantage  of  a  quanel 
between  the  Persian  generals  to  conclude  peace  (376).  Evagoras 
was  allowed  to  remain  nominally  king  of  Salamis,  but  in  reality 
a  vassal  of  Persia,  to  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 
The  chronology  of  the  last  part  of  his  reign  is  uncertain.  In  374 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch  from  motives  of  private  revenge. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Evagoras  is  the  panegyric  of 
Iiocratcs  addressed  to  his  son  Nicodes:  ace  also  Diod.  bic.  xiv.  115, 
XV.  3-9:  Xenophon,  Heilfnica,  iv.  8;  W.  Judeich,  Kltinasiaiischo 
Stndisn  (Marburg,  1893),  and  art.  Hellenism. 

EVAORIUS  (c.  536-600),  sumamed  Scholastxcus,  Church 
historian,  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  CoelcSyria.  His  surname 
shows  him  to  have  been  an  advocate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
practised  at  Antioch.  He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Gregory, 
patriarch  of  that  city,  whom  he  successfully  defended  at  Constanti- 
nople against  certain  serious  charges.  Through  this  connexion 
he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
stantine,  who  honoured  him  with  the  rank  <rf  quaestorian; 
Maurice  Tiberius  made  him  master  of  the  rolls.  His  influence 
and  reputation  were  so  considerable  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  marriage  a  public  festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
which  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  earthquake.  Evagrius's 
name  has  been  preserved  by  his  Ecdesiastical  History  in  six 
books,  extending  over  the  period  from  the  third  general  council 


(that  of  Ephesus,  431)  to  the  year  593.    It  thus  continues  the 

work  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret.    Though 

not  wholly  tnistworthy,  and  often  very  credulous,  this  work  is 

on  the  whole  impartial,  and  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from 

original  documents,  from  which  many  valuable  excerpts  are 

given.    It  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 

dogma  during  the  sth  and  6th  centuries,  while  the  political 

history  of  the  time  is  by  no  means  neglected.    Evagrius  made 

use  of  the  writings  of  Eustathius,  John  of  Epiphania,  John 

Malalas,  Procopius,  and  (possibly)  Menander  Protector. 

The  best  edition  of  the  History  is  that  of  L.  Parmentier  and  J. 
Bidez  (London,  18^),  which  contains  the  Scholia;  it  is  also  includeid 
in  M  igne's  Patrologia  Craoca,  Ixxxvi.  There  is  an  English  translation 
in  Bonn's  EccUsiastical  Library.  See  Knimbachcr,  CesckichU  der 
bytanUnischen  IMUralur  (1897);  F.  C.  Baur.  Die  Epocken  der 
kircUtcken  Ceukieklssckretbnng  (18^);  L.  Jeep,  Quatennntersu- 
ckungen  su  den  pieckiscken  Kirckertlnstorikem  (1884). 

EVANDBR  (Gr.  ElWjpof,  "  good  man  "),  in  Roman  legend, 
son  of  Mercury  and  (^armenta,  or  of  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  story,  Evander  left  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Pallantion  about  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War  and  founded 
Pallanteum  or  Palatium  on  the  hill  afterwards  called  the  Palatine. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  Greek  legends  adopted  by  the  Romans 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  places  in  Italy  with  others  of  like- 
sounding  name  in  Greece.  To  Evander  was  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  rites  and  customs  into  his  new  country;  of 
writing,  music  and  other  arts;  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (called 
Faunus  by  the  Italians)  and  the  festival  of  Lupercalia.  In 
Virgil  he  receives  Aeneas  hospitably,  and  assists  him  against 
Tumus.  Probably  Evander  was  identical  with  the  god  Faunus 
(the  "  favourer  ")•  And  the  tale  of  his  Arcadian  origin  was  due 
to  the  desire  to  establish  connexion  with  Greece;  the  name  of 
his  reputed  mother  (or  wife)  Carmenta  is  genuinely  Italian. 

See  Livy  i.  6.  7;  Ovid.  FasH,  i.  471,  v.  99:  Dion.  Halic  L  31-33; 
Virgil,  Aeneid,  viii.  335. 

EVANGEUCAL  ALUANCB,  an  association  of  individual 
Christians  of  different  denominations  formed  in  London  in  August 
1846,  at  a  conference  of  over  900  clergymen  and  laymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  representing  upwards  of  fifty  sections  of 
the  Protestant  church.  The  idea  originated  in  Scotland  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  was  intended  "  to  associate  and  concentrate 
the  strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism  against  the  en- 
croachments of  popery  and  Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  scriptural  Christianity,"  as  well  as  to  combat 
religious  indifference.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
Liverpool  in  October  1845.  The  movement  obtained  wide 
support  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  America,  and 
organizations  in  connexion  with  it  now  exist  in  the  different 
capitals  throughout  the  world.  The  object  of  the  alliance, 
according  to  a  resolution  of  the  first  conference,  is  "  to  enable 
Christians  to  realize  in  themselves  and  to  exhibit  to  others  that  a 
living  and  everlasting  union  binds  all  true  believers  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  church."  At  the  same  conference  the 
following  nine  points  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance: 
"  Evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  divine  in^iration,  authority 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  right  and  duty  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein; 
the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall; 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of  atonement  for 
sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign; 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone;  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
judgment  of  the  wotld  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked;  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  obligations  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  it  being  understood,  however,  (x)  that 
such  a  summary  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  formal  or  ecclesi- 
astical sense  as  a  creed  or  confession,"  and  (a)  that  "the 
selection  of  certain  tenets,  with  the  omission  of  others,  b  not  to 
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be  held  as  implsring  that  the  fonner  constitute  the  whole  body 
of  important  truths  or  that  the  latter  are  unimportant." 

Annual  conferences  of  branches  of  the  alliance  are  held  in 
England,  America  and  several  continental  countries;  and  it  is 
provided  that  a  general  conference,  including  representatives 
of  the  whole  alliance,  be  held  every  seventh  year,  or  oftener  if 
it  be  deemed  necessary.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in 
London  in  1851;  Paris,  1855;  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva,  1861; 
Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York,  1873;  Basel,  1879;  Copenhagen, 
1885;  Florence,  1891;  London,  1896  and  1907.  They  are 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  "  best  methods  of  counter- 
acting infidelity,  Romanism  and  ritualism,  and  the  desecration 
of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  of  furthering  the  positive  objects  of  the 
alliance.  Hie  latter  are  sometimes  stated  as  follows:  (a)  "  The 
world  ^rdled  by  prayer  ";  a  world-wide  week  of  prayer  is  held 
annually,  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year.  (6) ''  The 
maintezumce  of  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world."  (c) 
"  The  relief  of  persecuted  Christians  in  all  parts  ";  the  alliance 
has  agents  in  many  countries  to  help  the  persecuted  by  distribut- 
ing relief,  &c,  and  in  Russia  there  is  a  travelling  agent  who 
endeavours  to  help  the  Stundists.  (d)  "  The  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  all  believers  and  the  upholding  of  the  evangelical  faith.*' 

The  following  publications  may  be  mentioned: — The  Eoamgielicd 
AUianet  Monthly  ItUelligencer,  The  Evangdieal  Alliance  Quarterly, 
both  "lublished  m  London;  A.  J.  Arnold,  History  <^  the  EMngelical 
AUianu  (London,  1897);  and  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  conferences. 


BVANOEUCAL  A8S0CIATKMI  of  North  America,  a  religious 
denomination,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
by  Jacob  Albright  (i 759-1808),  a  German  Lutheran  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  1790  be  began  an  itinerant  mission  amon^  h'ts 
fellow-countrymen,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania;  and  »«^»»«g  with 
considerable  success,  he  was,  at  an  assembly  composed  of  ad- 
herents from  the  different  places  he  had  visited,  el«:ted  in  x8oo 
presiding  elder  or  chief  pastor,  and  shortly  afterwards  rules  of 
government  were  adopted  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  theological  standards  of  the 
two  bodies  are  also  in  dose  agreement.  In  1807  Albri^t  was 
appointed  ^ishop  of  the  community,  which  adopted  its  present 
name  in  x8x8.  In  x8i6  the  first  annual  conference  was  held, 
and  in  X84I  there  was  instituted  a  general  conference,  composed 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  aimual  conferences  and  constituting 
the  bluest  legislative  and  judicial  authority  in  the  churdi. 
The  members  of  the  general  conference  hold  office  for  four  years. 
In  X89X  a  long  internal  controversy  resulted  in  a  division.  A 
law-suit  awarded  the  property  to  the  branch  making  its  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  whereon  the  other  party,  numbering 
40,000,  that  met  at  Philadelphia,  con^'tut^  themselves  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  The  Association  in  1906  had 
about  xos,ooo  members,  besides  some  xo,ooo  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  has  neariy  aooo  churches  and  xsoo  itinerant 
and  other  preachers.  There  are  four  bishops.  It  distributes 
much  evangelical  literature,  and  supports  a  mission  in  Japan. 
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